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BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


AM so small on this great scale 
Of moons and suns and spheral ways, 
I am so poor in all that rears 
The treasure of transcendent days, 
I am so stained if any see 


The shrinking soul in heaven’s white blaze! 


So small, so poor, so stained, so dwarfed— 
What glance that meets the idle soul 
Can linger there with least delight, 
Nor spurn it with a beggar’s dole? 
Can heavenly help to feed it flow, 


Can heavenly love about it roll? 


And going sadly on my way, 
A little flower looks up at me, 
A worthless weed beside the path, 
That has no honey for the kee, 
Nor any beauty that the eye, 


The thrall of beauty, waits to see. 


Because I am as worthless, too, 
I pluck the thing that has no -use 
Nor loveliness. Its fainting breath 
Makes for a moment half excuse— 
Lo, the precision of its lines 


Star-orbits to a leaf reduce! 


Over its face the twilight tints 

Are painted—evening skies less fair! 
How lightly swept the master-hand 

To make that petal melt in air! 
What subtle thought was crowded here, 


How exquisite the procreant care! 


‘ 


The golden eye of day is not 
More golden than its heart set free— 
Heaven spent itself on this small flower, 
Heaven sends its brief felicity. 
So lavish to a worthless weed, 
00K MRR eet that heaven care for me? 


APN 
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2 The Congregationalist 
EDUCATION, Railroads and Excursicns. 


— Stockton Academy in Stockton, Kan., a 
school aided by the A. C. and E. S., completed 
the sixth and most prosperous year of its his- 
tory, June 14. Rey. W. C. Wheeler preached 
to the graduates and Rey. W. E. Brehm ad- 
dressed the Y. P. 8. C. E. The graduating 
class numbered thirteen. 


The Commencement of the Springfield 
School for Christian Workers closed the eighth 
year of the institution. Vigorous work has 
been done along old lines, the first year of its 
missionary department successfully ended, 
new departments are well provided for, co-ed- 
ucation has proved a success and members of 
the senior class have been so well fitted for 
their work that all were called to their fields 
long before graduation. 


— Rev. M, A. Breed has been elected 
president of Benzonia College, the young and 
rising Congregational school in the northern 
part of Michigan, and will enter upon his du- 
ties Sept. 1. He will also act as pastor of the 
church in the town. Mr. Breed took the de- 
gree of B.A at the Michigan State University 
in 1884 and has recently graduated from Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary. He has had an 
experience of eleven years as a teacher. He 
is ason of Rey. 8. D. Breed of Ann Arbor. 


The first graduates from the Southern 
Collegiate Institute, the new Congregational 
school in Albion, Ill., received diplomas, June 
20,from Dr. James Tompkins, president of the 
board of trustees. The people of Southern 
Illinois see more and more the need of just 
such a school as this, and its establishment 
has already kindled in the hearts of the young 
people au earnest desire for the broader cul- 
ture of the college or university. Rev. F. L. 
Kenyon is the efficient principal. A few thou- 
sand dollars, at this initial stage, is the great- 
est lack at present of the institution. 


Phillips Academy, Andover, had its 
115th anniversary exhibition on June 27. The 
annual contests for the Draper and Means 
prizes for selected and original declamations 
had previously come off. The baccalaureate 
sermon on the preceding Sunday was by Prof. 
George Harris of the seminary from the text, 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.’ The 
graduating class numbered eighty-seven. The 
salutatory and valedictory orations haye been 
abolished and the pieces spoken were fewer 
and briefer than formerly, the whole Com- 
mencement, including the announcement of 
the Greek, Latin and English prizes and the 
awarding of the diplomas by Rev. Dr. Vose of 
Providence, occupying less than two hours. 
The closing essay, a eulogy of General Arm- 
strong, fitly and finely given by a colored stu- 
dent from Virginia, received great applause. 
The whole number of pupils in attendance the 
last year has been 445, with seventeen teach- 
ers. A department of history has been organ- 
ized, with a special instructor. The new Sci- 
ence Building and four new cuttages have 
been put in use during the year. 


t INIA ano 
LAL rLDS FAR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
ExXCURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St, Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUN, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, electric bells. steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massave, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Clergymen, Teachers, Students & Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the Ocean, on CAPE CoD, should address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Truro P. O., Mass. 


TEACHERS’ EXCURSIONS BY 
Cook's World's Fair Trips 
$50, ano $75. 


Expenses Included. 
Round trip Tickets several routes to Chicago, 29.60. 
Also other Vacation Trips. Call or inquire 
Hioom 13, Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


COLUMBIA Exposition, 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Notel 
(Oscar G. Barron, Manager), at which our par- 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only tour stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the Jake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled ana absolutely 
pure, and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 
plied. 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping ears with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
Since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable: 

July 8, 11, 12, 15, 18, 22, 26 and 29. 

August 4, 5, 8, 12,15, 16.19, 23, 25, 26 and 29, 

We aiso have frequent trains including transportation, 
Pullman berth and meals only, without hotel accommo- 
dations, 


(Gs Send for descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding fiwe lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Position as Organist Wanted.—aA young man whe 
has studied with some of the best musicians in New 
England, to whoin he is permitted to refer, desires a 
position as organist. Address P, O. Box 98, Andover, Ct. 


WMomelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Wellies. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., of Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


World’s Fair Rooms.—Three good rooms at my 
home, 2% miles from grounds. Quick transit: steam, 
elevated or cable cars. Rates very reasonable—sl and 
upward according to location. George M. Herrick, 4234 
Champlain Ave., Chicago, or 22 Cong’l House, Boston. 


Wiy not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 


. ! 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST. 


§ Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. ; i 
| Size B holding 26 numbers. 


- 
Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


SAINT PAUL | 


WN 


The 
North -Western 
Limited 


otfices, Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


N 


EAPO 


Solid Vestibuled Train of Palace 
Sleeping Cars, Compartment 
Sleeping Cars, Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Cars, and 
Superb Dining Cars. 


3 DAILY TRAINS, CHICAGO to ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. — 


LIS 


Perfect 
Track and — 
Equipment. 


208 Clark St., Chicago. 

423 Broadway, New York | 

5 State St., Boston, Mass. 
) 
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COMMENCEMENT AT YALE. 


One of the few things out of the ordinary at 
Yale this anniversary season was the attend- 
ance of the scientific students in a body at 
the baccalaureate service. President Dwight 
preached from the text, ‘‘ Look to yourselves, 
that ye lose not the things which we have 
wrought.’’ It is expected that before next 
Commencement Battell Chapel will be so en- 
larged that all the members of the University 
may be seated comfortably. 

The address in medicine was by Dr. Henry 
P. Walcott of Cambridge, Mass., on The Phy- 
sician, the College and the Commonwealth. 
The address in law was by Hon. Thomas M. 
Waller of New London on The Business of 
the Lawyer. The speaking of the students 
was about up to the ordinary standard. The 
bachelor’s degree in arts and philosophy was 
conferred upon 313 men; in law, seventy- 
three; in divinity, twenty-nine; in medicine, 
sixteen; Ph.D., thirteen; M.A., in course, 
ten. The usual number of honorary degrees 
-were conferred, including the following well- 
selected list of D.D.’s: Rey. Messrs. Hiram 
Bingham, H. A. Stimson, G. A. Gordon, R. F. 
Horton. 

Hon, Frederick J. Kingsbury was re-elected 
a member of the corporation. The alumni 
dinner was as usual the climax: of that good 
feeling and fellowship which pervades those 
who return to their old college home at Com- 
mencement time. The speaking was of the 
highest order of the after-dinner sort. Among 
the speakers were Hon. H. C. Robinson, Rev. 
‘Drs. Gordon and Stimson and Judge Peters 
of Maine. President Dwight announced a 
large number of gifts to the university, most 
of which were of moderate sums save a few 
which had already been made public. The 
total of bequests in the last seven years has 
been over $3,000,000, and $1,000,000 more is to 
come as soon as certain estates can be settled. 
The White and Vanderbilt dormitories have 
been begun and several other buildings will 
be erected in a few months. 

The familiar air of substantial prosperity 
still surrounds the university, and there is 
every reason to hope that its growth and great 
usefulness will continue. The season would 
not be complete without the athletic contests 
with Harvard, and it would not be satisfac- 
tory to those who wear the blue without the 
larger share of the victories. This was se- 
cured again this time in the boat race, and in 
the second of the three ball games which tied 
the contest and gave the closing game a won- 
derfully increased interest, even though Yale 
lost it. w. J. M. 


COMMENCEMENT AT GATES, 


Commencement at Gates College in Neligh, 
Neb., brought back an unusually large num- 
ber of former pupils and the occasion marked 
the close of a successful year. The baccalau- 
reate sermon was preached by President H. 
K. Warren, and Rey. A. F’ Marsh, formerly 
of Neligh, gave the annual address before the 
Y. P. S. ©. E. The conservatory has had a 
prosperous year and the two recitals were of 
high order. 

The graduating class comprised eight stu- 
dents—one from the business department, 
three from the normal.and four from the 
Conservatory of Music. The past year has 
recorded the largest enrollment of students 
yet made, the expenses have been met nearly 
in full, the indebtedness reduced, a new gym- 
nasium built and equipped, over five hundred 
volumes added to the library, the books in 
the library catalogued according to the Dewey 
system, branch departments in music organ- 
ized at two adjacent towns and various im- 
provements made in work and apparatus. 
A summer normal school, like that which 
proved so successful last summer, will be held 
i _ again this season. ‘ 
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UNNY=SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 


%30.00 per 100. | Addic. per copy if ordered by mail. 
Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co., 
9th St.. New 0%k. YA5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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WE publish ards to worship 


For the 
Evening 
Service 


eZ 
7iN 


Vesper Services. 


By Rev. J. T. DurYEA, D.D. 5 num- 
bers, alsoa Morning Service. Each 13-16 
pages. Price, 3 cents; 100 copies, $2.50. 
Bound together in cloth, $25 per hund. 
Each number contains a complete serv- 
ice, readings, music, etc. They have 
already been put to practical test in 
many places and have been universally 
approved. 


Wheaton Vespers. 


By Rev. GEO. H. HUBBARD. 
hundred, $2.50. 
A new departure in the form of worship 
for evening services, taking up a special 
subject for each occasion. 


1. An Hour With Moses the Man of God. 
2. An Hour With the Patriarch Job. 

8. An Hour With David the Psalmist. 

4. An Hour With Solomon the Wise Man. 
5. An Hour With Isaiah the Seer. 

6. An Hour With Jeremiah the Prophet. 


Price per 


Samples (3 cents each) sent on application. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


“FRIEND F 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 


ITZ’’ Gems, <A collection of some 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25 cents. ““SQ@QNGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY” by Geo, F. Rootand U. C. 
Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANTHEMS’ Vol, 3. Ag its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Kxcelsior Edition. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure to specify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR’, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
cusions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
VISITOR”, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, with anthems for the choir and yolun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 


The 
“ Harris” 


eburches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing’’ in its present form have 


Method of 
Giving | Baas toc 


For sale at the office of the Congregationatist, Boston. 


Church Equipment. 
aN iri NCINNAT! BELL BELL KC 


INNA OHIO. DEI L 


5 Sau uth BUMMER 


OR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAF:M ac 
Grtsionan, with erty testimonials. Prices and terms FREE. 


JFAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 13826. 
HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 LLS. 
a, (JHURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BEST. 


oo MENEELY & CO, 
Es, WEST-TROY N.Y. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1320 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 


BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


ELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells 8& Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, 0, 


iME LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT Pee 


CHIMES 
LL S & PEALS 
in the World 


PURE pie METAL, (COPPER a D TLN.) 
nd for Price and Catalogu 
McSHANE 1 BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
“ =THE VANDUZEN & [tate 0., Adore) Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio and E, India Tin. 


CHURCH BELLS, SEALS AND CHIMES. 
\ Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers, 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free. ' 


TEN oan - &E.L. SHAW, 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Conte Elizabeth St. | 


New York, N.Y. 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceilin 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 
HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 
3O Rose St., New York. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with dur wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
tosellCA R PETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
aad, solicit CORreePonrenee: 


IOHN H. H PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and ae CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, ; 


658 Washington St, soi8es'Se., Boston. 


CHURCH Established 1827. 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


NEAILE 


Compound tight-sprosding Sil 
ver-plated Corrugated Glass q We 


REFLECTORS / 


ewonsiersa) invention for/ ad 


htin, 
as Churches 3 
etc, Satisfaction Weg 
Lage alae Catalogue 
rice list free. bel 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. €& 
mop, 108 Penn Are. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Educational. 


4 CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855, 
38 EAST 14TH STRERT, N. Y. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ul; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 


Ti FiIsK TEACHERS’ AGENOIFS. 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK Co. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO, ST. THOMAS. 


ALMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL- 


lege for Young Women, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Literary Course, Music, Fine Art, Elocution, ete. 60 
page illustrated announcement. 

PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A. B. 


MAINE. 
MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
H. E. DOUGLASS. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greck and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Adress Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HATIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SETt1- 


inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
partment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
Modern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 


and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department., 


Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REV. J. M. DURRF™.L, Tilton, N. H 


New HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADETIIY, 


Meriden, N. HM. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students reseived on 
the “ $100 plan” Send foreatalogue. Thefall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progrossive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 

New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 

heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7. 1893. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEIY 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 


Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. JOSEPH ALDEN SIAW, A. M., Head 
aster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON, 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 
Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 
MASSACHUSKTTS, WILBRAHAM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Artand Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advantages at moderate expense. 7ith year 
opeus Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rey. Wm. 
R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fail term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
14, 1893. Best of home influences.’ Excellent sani- 
tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 
servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 


< Siaad to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. MIsS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFE’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
spectus. 
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. Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Educational. 


KANSAS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL KOR GIRLS. 1sth year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oS DE MIS, 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Hiocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dur Free, FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


MASs ACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6\ith year begins 
Sept. 6th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certiticate admits te various colleges, 
e THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 

SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora 
tories, libraries and superb GYMNASIUM. 

DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse 

DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam ame playgrounds, 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., orcester, Mass, 


CONNECTICUT. 


ConNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
ACADEMY AND HOMME FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 

roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK; NEw YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, OSWEGO. 


H oO RT rH A N 8) Writing thoroughly taughs 

by mail or personally. 

ituations procured all pupils when competent. 

endfor circular. W.G. CHAFKE K, Oswego,N.Y 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly taught. 


NEW YORK, CLAVERAOK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. 18th. For cata- 
logues address Rey. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. WY. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social cuiture. 39th year be- 
gins Sept, 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. ¥. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. 8. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


#600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

Don’t offer me grown-up boys who have wasted their 
youth. I want eight-year-olds. 

My pamphietargues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


OH10, GAMBIER. 


HARCOURT PLACE SEIUNARY, 


Gambier, Ohio. Sp«cial, Academic and College 
Preparatory. New course, widely commended as 
decidedly the best for the average yirl, gives sym- 
metrical education and one well suited to the practi- 
eal needs of life. Omits traditional mathematics 
and classics. Catalogues sent. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. All Courses require four 
years of PSS de et eed with Greek or Modern Lan- 
guages, wenty-five professors. Elective system. 
166 single-term’ courses. Post-Graduate courses. 
Tuition $40 a year. 14 tine buildings. Vigorous lit- 
erary societies. Successful athletics, Best musical 
advantyes. Chemical, zodlogical and botanical lab- 
oratories. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges and scientific schools. 21 in- 
structors, ‘550 students. Supervision of students 
thorough and kindly. Literary societies. Trained 
ager Nae directors. 
akogne free. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Opens Sept. 20. 200 page cat- 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities. 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 20. PETER McoVICAR, President. 


COLORADO. 


COLORADO, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatie and pulmonary truu— 
bles, AUGUSTUS G, UPTON, M.A. 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 


A few students can receive private instruction dur- 
ing the vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Good board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience.. 
Preparing students for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. F.D. LANE, Professor 0! Mathematies, 
Ashburnham Mass. 


LONGMAND, GREEN, & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1892. 
Theosophy, or Psychological 
Religion. 

The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Glasgow, in 1892. By F. 
Max MULLER. Crown 8vo, 609 pages, 

$3.00. 

. By the late Dr. Liddon. 
Explanatory Analysis of St. 
Paul’s Eisptle to the 
Romans. 


By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D, C. L.,, 
LL. D., late Canon and Chancellor o: St. 
Paal’s. 8vo, $4.00, 


The Creed, or a Philosophy. 


By the Rey. TaomAs Moz.ey, M. A., Author 
of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College,’”’ ete. 
Crown 8yo, $2.50. 


Stories of the Saints for 


Children: 
The Black Letter Saints. 


By Mrs. Moxueswortu, Author of ‘The 
Palace in the Garden,’ ete. With Ilus- 
trations. Royal 16mo, $1.25. 


“A pretty illustrated book which will furnish Sunday 
school teachers with abundant material for instructive: 
lessons on the lives of those saints who are recognized 
by our Church.”—School Guardian. 


For sale by booksellers. Scent, postpaid, on receipt of price,. 
by the pubiishers, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


15 East 16th St., New York. 
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Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


<t=< 


| Dixon’s siica | 


<—< 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va= fk 
pors. Economical and health= \ 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- f 
able. fh 


For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and \ 
~ woodenstructures ofall kinds, and wher= A 


ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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FAMILIAR sign in the bookstores 
Ae this time is, ‘‘ Cheap books for 

summer reading.’”?’ And the books 
are often cheap enough both within and 
without, too cheap, we hope, for many of 
our readers. Vacation time is the only op- 
portunity many of us have for reading, or, 
at least, for books outside our line of special 
work. Jt is a golden opportunity which 
comes like Christmas, only once a year, and 
it isa brief opportunity at best. Why weuld 
it not be well to plan for it as we do for 
Christmas? Some wise people keep a list of 
books to be read at the first time of leisure, 
aud are never at a loss to know what 
they wish to read in vacation time nor are 
tempted by the rubbish of the bookstalls. It 
may not be hard reading—in nine cases out 
of ten it ought not to be—but it is good 
reading which builds up and not destroys 
the mental tissue. And in this connection 
it may be well to suggest the value of a 
careful rereading of books of the first im- 
portance, which, perhaps, 
looked at for years. ‘he great books wear 
well. They are not exhausted by a single 
perusal, especially because we come to them 
a second time under changed conditions and 
with some degree of mental growth. Grow- 
ing old is like climbing a mountain—every 
stage enlarges our horizon. Try the expe- 
riment this summer of renewing and en- 
larging your acquaintance with some liter- 
ary masterpiece rather than dissipating with 
the ‘‘ cheap books for summer reading.”’ 


we have not 


When this paper reaches our readers an- 
other flood of Fourth of July oratory will 
have spent itself and vanished. But we 
trust that sober reflection which belongs 
with national independence will not have 
been altogether wanting. Our silver dollar, 
_ now worth about fifty-seven cents and say- 

-ing ‘‘In God We Trust,’’ is compelling re- 
flection. Its motto is as suggestive as that 
which was proposed for the irredeemable 
greenback: ‘‘Silver and gold have I none, 
_ but such as I have give I thee.’? The China- 
man in our courts)may be there because 

he has broken his promises. But our courts 
cannot consistently urge him to be truthful 
by reading to him the treaty between his 
government and ours, and trying him on the 

Geary Law. We have at Chicago a splendid 

exposition of our growing resources as a na- 
tion, but itis managed by men who, if they 
had done in their own private business what 
_ they have done with Congress in their pub- 
lie office, would have made it difficult for 
them to get employment anywhere. We 
have immense territory, vast wealth, un- 
measured resources. But these do not make 

a nation great. Integrity, noble ideas put 

to practical use, freedom for all through the 
truth, government administered in towns, 
cities, the commonwealth and the nation to 
lift all to greater intelligence, higher virtue 
and nobler happiness—this is national glory. 
We may say this with earnest aspiration, 


fo 


but certainly not with the exultation of hav- 
ing attained it. 


The Congregational exhibit at the World’s 
Fair is at last complete, though its prepara- 
tion has been attended with many difficul- 
ties. These have been greatly increased on 
account of the Sunday opening. This caused 
a considerable reduction in the amounts 
contributed by the Boston and Chicago 
Clubs and led many other clubs to with- 
hold contributions altogether. It caused 
missionary societies, college authorities and 
others to withhold their parts of the ex- 
hibit. Most of them, however, have de- 
ferred to the judgment of the National 
Council committee and sent their exhib- 
its. Director-General Davis, with a sense 
of the obligation of contracts which would 
have done much to save the honor of the 
directors had it been applied to their own 
action, refused to allow the exhibit to be 
withdrawn on the ground that the with- 
drawal would break the contract between 
the exhibitors and the exhibition. Rey. 
G. A. Hood, who has had the exhibit in 
charge, has been indefatigable in his ef- 
forts, and the denomination is to be con- 
gratulated on having so effective a display 
of what Congregationalism has been, is and 
is doing. Many visitors have expressed 
their admiration of the room and of its sug- 
gestive setting forth of Congregational his- 
tory and life. Weshall publish next week 
a more detailed description of it. 


One object of the gathering of students 
from the women’s colleges at Northfield last 
week was to discuss whether it is wise to 
organize young women’s Christian associa- 
tions, especially those formed within col- 
leges, on a strictly evangelical basis, or 
whether the platform should be broad 
enough to admit all to membership who 
are willing to engage in Christian work. 
This point was earnestly debated, and it 
was a fine tribute to the college training 
that the young disputants presented their 
reasons with so much clearness and candor. 
The sentiment among those present was 
strongly in favor of the evangelical position, 
and one argument advanced on this side 
was the fact that the young men’s associa- 
tion at Yale has recently changed from the 
broad to the narrower basis. But it is not 
clear to outsiders why there is no unity of 
action between the international committee, 
which was the representative body at North- 
field, and old associations, like those in 
Boston and Philadelphia for instance, which 
are already founded on the evangelical basis. 
Until this point is satisfactorily explained 
the committee gives an impression of push- 
ing its conservative ideas beyond a reason- 
able limit, 


ss 


The Chicago Record, the only secular paper 
in Chicago which has steadily opposed Sun- 
day opening of the fair, recently gave a list of 
1,033 exhibits that were covered or closed on 


Sunday. These included twenty-eight State 
aud thirteen national buildings and many for- 
eign exhibits. Fifty cents on Sunday gives to 
visitors only half ashow, and the fact that the 
attendance grows smaller each Sunday shows 
that the public appreciate this. 


oe 


ROUNDING OUT THE EDUCATIONAL 
YEAR, 


Our columns for the past three weeks 
have borne abundant evidence that the 
Commencement season was in its full glory, 
and we have surrendered considerable space 
to accounts of anniversary exercises at in- 
stitutions East and West. With scores of 
schools celebrating simultaneously the com- 
pletion of another year, it is impossible for 
us to do much more than chronicle in each 
instance the chief events and to reflect, so 
far as we can, wht is peculiar and dis- 
tinctive. There is so much that is common 
to all that the story of the week at one 
college will answer with slight modification 
for all, though there is some variation of 
course in the local customs. Each year 
witnesses the introduction of more features -° 
of a lighter order, perhaps not at the ex- 
pense of the purely intellectual entertain- 
ment, but with the effect of imparting to 
the week a more pronounced social and 
festival flavor. 

The year in the educational] world has not 
been a remarkable one as respects striking 
development or expansion along either ma- 
terial or intellectual lines. Owing to the 
financial stringency there have been fewer 
and smaller gifts, as a rule, and a good 
many alumni meetings this year lacked the 
special inspiration which often comes from 
the announcement at that time of generous 
additions to the equipment of the respect- 
ive institutions, But there is still cause 
for gratulation over the gains that have 
been registered and increasing reason to 
rejoice in the ever enlarging place which 
our schools and colleges are occupying in 
the life of the nation. 

More changes than usual are to be noted 
in the institutions directly related to our 
own denomination. Here in New England 
Dartmouth has inaugurated a new presi- 
dent, while in several of the Western col- 
leges, also, new men have come to the front 
—President Sperry assuming the control at 
Olivet, President Bradley at Illinois and 
President Frost at Berea. Beloit rejoices in 
gifts aggregating $70,000; Colorado’s friends 
have rallied about it to the extent of giving 
over $100,000. Fisk takes just pride in its 
new memorial chapel, which is one more 
token of the love its noble founder bore it. 
The skies at Drury are brightening because 
of the hope that Dr. George of St. Louis 
will accept the presidency. Carleton has 
witnessed a number of substantial improve- 
ments of its plant, and Marietta already. 
feels a forward impulse, due to the vigor 
and purpose of President Simpson. Yank- 
ton has had a jubilee over the success it has 
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at last attained in being able, after long and 
heroic effort, to meet the terms of Dr. 
Pearsons’s offer. A new science hall is thus 
insured. At Western Reserve the strength- 
ening of the various faculties and the grow- 
ing loyalty of the alumni are sources of 
deep satisfaction. Iowa in establishing a 
professorship of applied Christianity has 
again illustrated its reputation as a pioneer. 

All in all, then, Congregationalists may 
properly cherish the belief that the institu- 
tions which they hold so dear, and which 
have contributed so much to the progress 
and the prestige of the denomination, are 
today as strong and useful as they ever 
have been and better qualified to serve the 
ends of sound learning and vital piety. 
What has been written to us concerning one 
college represents fairly, we think, the 
dominant sentiment and desire of all. Our 
correspondent says: 


The keynote of the week which sounded in 
the baccalaureate, the students’ orations, in 
the Commencement prayer meeting and in the 
addresses after alumni dinner was this, that 
in all its material progress and prosperity the 
one chief aim of the college is, as 1t always 
has been, the development of strong, active 
Christian character in the students. 


ENFORCE THE LAWS. 


Gambling under the protection of law 
is bad enough, but gambling in defiance of 
law is worse. New York lays restrictions 
on this vice and in a measure maintains 
them. Massachusetts forbids it. If Massa- 
chusetts allows her laws against gambling 
to stand as a dead letter she wil] be worse 
off than if they had not been enacted.’ A 
contributor on another page explains how 
gamblers are being attracted from New 
York and Connecticut to our State this 
summer, and how they combine their nefa- 
rious trade with horse-racing. 

The Louisiana Lottery has cast its blight 
over classes and communities, till it is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be a dangerous foe, 
not vnly to business interests but to moral 
character and public safety. It has injured 
industry, honesty, confidence and ambition. 
If it has made the rich poor, it has done far 
more evil by making the poor poorer, both 
in purse and in power to earn their living. 
But the lottery is only one form of gam- 
bling. The pool is the wheel in another 
shape, with greater temptations. The habit 
_ of pool-selling at races means dishonest 
races, and a mad struggle by all possible 
means to get something for nothing. It 
means a constant temptation to young men 
to take the money of other people when it 
is within their reach that they may risk it 
in the hope of getting more, and so paying 
it back without being found out. It means 
the weakening of character, which is the 
greatest wealth of the State, 

Herbert Spencer, in his Study of Sociol- 
ogy, plainly points out those destructive 
influences of this vice which are oftenest 
overlooked and its evil ‘consequences on so- 
ciety. He says: 

_ Rarely is gambling condemned because it 
is an action by which pleasure is obtained at 
the cost of pain to another. The normal ob- 
tainment of gratification, or of the money 
which purchases gratification, implies, firstly, 
that there has been put forth equivalent effort 
of a kind which, in some way, furthers the 
general good; and, secondly, that those from 
whom the money is received get, directly or 
indirectly, equivalent satisfactions. But in 
gambling the opposite happens. Benefit re- 


ceived does not imply effort put forth, and the 
happiness of the winner involves the misery 


of the loser. This kind of action is therefore 
essentially anti-social, sears the sympathies, 
cultivates a bard egoism, and so produces a 
general deterioration of character and conduct. 


Massachusetts is threatened with an odious 
burden beiug cast on her from other States. 
The peril is a very grave one. Gamblers 
make more gamblers. We have more than 
enough already. Ourlaws, which are printed 
in another column of this issue, are our pro- 
tection, but tliey will not be enforced unless 
their enforcement is earnestly demanded. 
Our ministers ought to speak plainly on 
this matter. It is a topic which should be 
discussed in religious and citizens’ clubs. 
Gambling is un-Christian, but it is also a 
social injustice. It is an offense to the law 
of society as well as to the law of God. It 
is contrary to the law of Massachusetts, and 
those who would have our Commonwealth 
foster nobler ambitions than the mad greed 
of gain, which would snatch away the prop- 
erty of others without giving any equivalent 
for it, now have the opportunity to insist 
that the laws of the State shall be enforced. 
Dead laws are a greater offense than the 
vices they forbid, and the responsibility for 
the offense is on those who believe in the 
laws but raise no voice of remonstrance 
when these laws are disregarded. 


<> 


THE MORAL VALUE OF REST, 


The belief that it is a duty to be at work 
incessantly without any periods of relief is 
not as prevalent as it was once. Those who 
toil thus constantly in these days usually 
do so for some personal reason rather than 
because tbey think it a universal obligation. 
But there remain many who do not appre- 
ciate the moral value of rest and recreation. 
Some even so employ their vacations as to 
gain little if any good thereby. The sub- 
ject is appropriate at this time of the year. 

Rest is imperatively necessary that the 
body may not through weariness hamper 
the activity of the mind and the courage of 
the heart. We need the change of occupa- 
tion and the special relaxation and pleasure 
of an occasional vacation from regular work 
as truly as we need the refreshment fur- 
nished by sleep. They invigorate us mor- 
ally as really as physically. This, indeed, 
has come to be well understood. They also 
have their own spiritual opportunities and 
duties, which often are as valuable and im- 
portant as our regular routines. Moreover, 
they broaden the mind, lift us out of our 
ruts, bring us into contact with new types 
of mankind, teach us considerateness as 
well as our own need of the charity of 
others, and, in a word, afford us larger, 
truer views of the dealings of God with His 
earthly children. 

To spend a vacation, even if it be brief, 
in the mght way; to use it for mental and 
spiritual enlargement as well as for physical 
gain; to learn new methods of service, and 
to commune with the Creator in a more 
reverently intimate way, looking ‘‘ through 
nature up to nature’s God,’’ this is not 
only a privilege but a duty. 


—<—>— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Up to the evening of June 30, President 
Cleveland adhered to his determination not 
to call an extra session of Congress before 
September, believing that the lapse of that 
period of time was necessary to furnish the 
South and West with sufficient evidence of 


the necessity of the repeal of the Sherman 
silver law. But the radical action of India, 
the unusual stringency in the New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia financial centers 
on the 30th—money in New York for a time 
loaning at the rate of seventy-three per cent. 
per year, and a panic only being averted by 
the admirable course of four of the leading 
banks in taking out $6,000,000 of clearing 
house loan certificates and throwing that 
amount out to be loaned—and the clamor- 
ous appeals of boards of trade in Chicago, 
Detroit, Atlanta and elsewhere, could not 
well be resisted. A proclamation was is- 
sued, the preamble of which follows, calling 
for a special session of Congress beginning 
Aug. 7, ‘‘to the end that the people may be 
relieved through legislation from present 
and impending danger and distress.’’ This 
is Mr. Cleveland’s diagnosis of the disease 
demanding such an exceptional course: 


Whereas, the distrust and apprehension con- 
cerning the financial situation which pervade 
all business circles have already caused great 
loss and damage to our people and threaten 
to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels: of 
our mauufacturers, bring distress and priva- 
tion to our farmers and withhold from our 
working men the wage of labor; and, whereas, 
the present perilous condition is largely the 
result of a financial policy which the execu- 
tive branch of the Government finds embodied 
in unwise laws which must be executed until 
repealed by Congress. 


The outlook for such action by Congress 
as will rescue us from our present plight 
and put us where we belong alongside of 
nations whose monetary standards are de- 
termined, not by owners of silver mines and 
representatives of the debtor classes, but by 
laws of finance which the experience of the 
past has proved to be safe and beneficial, is 
promising. For, unless the Sherman law is 
unconditionally repealed and we retrace our 
steps, we shall henceforth rank with Mexico, 
Ceylon, the straits settlements. and South 
American countries—all of which, by the 
way, are to be as profoundly affected by 
India’s recent action as are we—and suffer 
from the refusal to take our place along- 
side of Germany, Austria-Hungary and Jn- 
dia, the most recent converts to the single 
standard. ‘To please the producers of sil- 
ver, whose enormous profits in the past 
ought to have prepared them to meet more 
stoically the loss of the Indian market and 
the threatened loss of the monthly purchase 
by our Government, we have piled up in 
our national vaults silver which is worth to- 
day $55,000,000 less than it was when pur- 
chased, and we have suffered a reduction of 
our gold reserve that imperils our national 
credit, makes European investors timid and 
paralyzes industry at home. The situation 
in the silver producing States of the West 
is unfortunate for them, at any rate for the 
present, but the many are suffering as a 
consequence of profits made by the few. 
The few must suffer now that the many 
may have justice done them, and if the in- 
nocent suffer, as they must, then they are 
none the less entitled to, and receive, our 
sympathy. Having put too many eggs in 
the silver basket, Colorado and her sisters 
must suffer while new baskets are found. 


On the first of the month the State of 
South Carolina began a monopolistic exper- 
iment in dispensing intoxicants which will 
Lave a multitude of anxious spectators 
throughout the country. If it is rigorously 
enforced and asa result the saloon is abol- 
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ished, and along with it saloon keepers as 
factors in political life, then some who have 
conscientious scruples against the State’s 
not only countenancing but controlling the 


> traffic doubtless will modify or withhold 


their opposition to the extension of such a 
type of temperance legislation. Never has 
any political unit in this country taken such 
a radical step forward in a path upon which 
hitherto our only light has come from 
Northern Europe, The law is most strin- 
gent and carefully guarded, and in many of 
the counties will, if enforced, produce abso- 


_lute prohibition, for it will be impossible 


for candidates for the positions of county 
dispensers to secure the requisite number of 
signatures of freeholders. In those coun- 
ties where prohibition sentiment does not 
predominate, and in the cities of Charleston 
and Columbia, the dispensers will be total 
abstainers, must purchase their liquors from 
the State commissioner, who cannot charge 
them more than fifty per cent. above cost, 
and can only furnish liquors that have 
been tested and declared pure by the cbem- 
ist of the State agricultural college. Rail- 
roads transporting contraband goods will be 
liable to a fine of $500 for each offense, 
Purchasers at the county. dispensaries are 


_ not allowed to drink liquor upon the prem- 


ises and requests for liquor must comply 
with formal restrictions and cannot be ver- 
bal. Everything, in short, has been done 
to make it difficult for liquor to be secured 
and an effort made at Jeast to furnish pure 
liquors and turn into the county treasuries 
the profits that now enable individuals to 
wield a class and political influence that is 
detrimental. 


Governor Altgeld of Illinois has been 
hanged in effigy by the indignant citizens of 
at least one Illinois town. He has been con- 
demned by the press and the public witha 
unanimity and severity only surpassed by 
that given to Wilkes Booth and Guiteau 
and never equaled by the criticism hitherto 
given to any State executive for question- 
able acts. Speaking for the State made im- 
mortal by his father—the great emancipator 
of slaves, not anarcbists—Hon, Robert Lin- 
coln, LL. D., just home from the Court of 
St. James, at the Harvard Commencement 
denounced the deed of Altgeld as a blot 
Speaking for 
the Empire State and for the calling which 
he adorns, Bishop Potter last Sunday at the 
unveiling of New York’s monument to her 
unknown dead on the field of Gettysburg 
voiced the common indignation and pleaded 
for a revival of patriotism that would coun- 
teract the influence of ‘‘ apologists of an- 
archy in high places.’’? The only defenders 


--of the governor’s action are the governor, 


Johann Most, other anarchist leaders, and, 
we regret to say, Samuel Gompers, presi- 


_ dent of the American Federation of Labor. 


We do not allow this fact and the other, 


. that the Central Labor Union of Boston in- 


dorses Governor Altgeld, to convince us that 


' the average American artisan isin sympa- 


thy either with anarchy or a perversion of 
executive power. We trust that it will be 
made certain whether Governor Altgeld is 
legally a citizen of the United States—which 
is disputed. Weare confident that Illinois 
will see to his death as a politician and hope 
that his grave may be dug very deep. 


For those who wish to gain an intelligent 


' 


apprehension of the comparative status of 
the French Canadian in Canada and New 
England, no better source of. information 
can be suggested than the articles by Henry 
Loomis Nelson in Harper's Magazine for 
May, June aud July. That the subject-is a 
very important one may be gathered not 
only by a reading of those articles, but by 
consideration of the proceedings of the con- 
gress of French Canadians held in Montreal 
last week, when delegates from New Eng- 
land mingled with those from Quebec in 
discussing the future prospects and present 
prosperity in New England or adversity in 
Quebec of the race which in Canada, at 
least, has steadily multiplied numerically 
and held aloof racially.. The delegates from 
New England reported to their brethren of 
Canada that in Lowell, Mass., they number 
one-fourth of the population, have school 
buildings costing $150,000 and three repre- 
sentatives in the municipal government; 
that in Fall River, out of a population of 
80,000, 25,000 are French, who own property 
to the amount of $1,500,000; and that in 
Nashua, N. H., Biddeford, Me., Woonsocket 
and the other manufacturing towns of New 
England there is a like proportion of 
strength, numerical and financia). Such 
statements concern us. With the question 
as to whether the French in Canada should 
work for free trade between the nations or 
endeayor to secure the independence of 
Quebec as a colony, enabling it to become 
part of us, we have no special reason to 
speculate, but how to determine the best 
method of assimilating the French who are 
with us and intend to remain is a vital ques- 
tion for the New Englander with Protestant 
and American ideals. One way not to do it 
is to make any compromise on the relation 
between the public schoo] and the French 
taxpayer, by faith Roman Catholic. 


Survivors of the collision between the 
Victoria and the Camperdown have arrived 
at Malta and there received their first intel- 
ligence of the shock which the world had 
when the news of the awful catastrophe was 
sent forth. To the credit of American jour- 
nalists be it said that we were the first peo- 
ple to know approximately the details of 
the accident and the English the last, though 
even at this late day there is much that is 
obscure and conflicting in the current re- 
ports, and not until an official report reaches 
England and the'trial of Captain Bourke— 
the senior surviving officer of the Victoria— 
by court-martial is concluded will the blame 
be unreservedly apportioned. Now it would 
seem that the drowned Vice-Admiral Tryon 
was blamable, miscalculating the distance 
between the vessels and erring in persisting 
in ordering an intricate evolution impossible 
to execute in the prescribed area without 
collision, a fact which the officials of the Cam- 
perdown recognized and, it is said, would 
have justified their disobedience of a su- 
perior’s orders. However, like the Light 
Brigade, they went forward. 


The House of Commons, by a vote of 299 
to 267, after a prolonged debate running 
through three sessions, in which Messrs. 
Gladstone, Balfour, Chamberlain and Har- 
court were at their best as debaters and 
strategists, has decided that the home rule 
pill shall be closured in four sections and re- 
ported on July 31, thus putting an end to the 


interminable list of amendments and petty 
obstruction tactics of the opposition. “This 
was not accomplished without rigorous pro- 
cedure, and the result, of course, does not 
soften the temper of Mr. Gladstone’s politi- 
cal enemies, but it cheers his Liberal and 
Radical allies, the only rock ahead now be- 
ing the danger of a split among the Irish on 
the financial clauses. The returns of the 
second elections in Germany-are now known 
with sufficient accuracy to enable the well 
informed to predict that Caprivi and the 
government have won a victory that pre- 
sages the early passage of an army bill, some- 
what modified, to be sure, but essentially 
such as the emperor desires. France is 
pressinog upon Siam and apparently plan- 
ning to repeat the failure in Tonquin. 
Siam is defiant and preparing to resist man- 
fully. The Presbyterian Boaid of Foreign 
Missions is apprehensive of danger to its 
mission in Bangkok and is preparing to 
shield its agents. 


We sympathize with the feeling of the 
friends of the Provisional Government in 
Hawaii who are reported to be chafing at 
the delay of Mr. Blount and Mr. Cleveland 
in determining the future relations of Ha- 
waii and the United States. Mr. Blount has 
been in Hawaii long enough to have gained 
the information necessary to report intelli- 
gently, and if he has not reported, as the 
latest advices from Honolulu indicate, then 
he would better do it soon. If he has re- 
ported then it is the duty of the administra- 
tion to formulate its policy and let it be 
known in Honolulu. The friends of good 
order, morality and constitutional govern- 
ment in Hawaii are entitled to the courtesy 
of a reasonably prompt reply to very im- 
portant queries, important alike to them 
and to us. They are holding the fort 
against forces that may not always be sup- 
pressed so easily as they now are, and if 
they cannot secure aid here they wish to 
turn elsewhere. 


IN BRIEF. 


A free thinker has been defined as a man 


- whose one idea is to deny’ the foundation of 


the religion of his fellowmen. There is not 
enough free thought in that to boast of. 


Physicians who wait loug for patients, and 
longer still for payment of their services, may 
have their ambition stirred by the fact that 
Mr. S. J. Tilden’s doctor has been awarded 
$40,000 for eight years’ attendance on his 
famous patient. He sued the estate for $150,- 
000. 


President Thwing proposes in another col- 
ump a solution for the difficulties in the Amer- 
ican Board which has received the approval 
already of many who are most interested in 
this matter and have given it earnest study. 
Dr. Thwing’s experience for several years as a 
member of the Prudential Committee entitles 
him to the right to speak with the confidence 
of knowledge. 


The doctor’s degree, hke Young’s death, 
“loves a shining mark, a signal blow.” Sey- 
eral such marks have been hit in this Com- 
mencement season, the only wonder being 
that they have not been struck before. How 
appropriate it will sound to say, Dr. Charles 
B. Rice, Dr. DeWitt S. Clark, Dr. George A. 
Gordon, Dr. John E. Tuttle, Dr. Lawrence 
Phelps, Dr. George E. Hall, and so on! 
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One of the brightest papers read before the 
Maine Conference was written by Mr. Amos 
P. Wilder of the New York Commercial Adver- 
- tiser, and read by President Hyde of Bowdoin 
as well as Mr. Wilder himself could have done 
it. Mr. Wilder writes to ministers from the 
Christian’s point of view, and they will be in- 
terested in what he bas to say on our 15th page. 


It is surely a novelty to introduce into a 
Commencement program an address to a col- 
lege janitor, but the Western institution which 
boldly took this step not only honored the 
man whose thirty years of faithful service en- 
titled him to such recognition, but inciden- 
tally paid a high compliment to the dignity of 
labor. Such consideration as this goes far 
toward making ‘‘ drudgery divine.” 


Dartmouth College has done itself honor in 
conferring the honorary degree of A. M. on 
Mr. S. B. Capen, chairman of the Boston 
School Board. In the interests of the public 
schools of this city Mr. Capen has pursued the 
study of the education of youth till he has 
become really a master of that art, and, what 
is better, has put the results of his study into 
practical operation, greatly to the advantage 
of the young life of Boston. 


Commencement is a large word for an acad- 
emy, a business college or anormal school an- 
niversary, and university is a Jarge name for 
a college and still larger for a high school; 
but in some parts of this country men see so 
far into the future that they use the language 
of the future, which they see as though it were 
actual] and present. This will help to explain 
Some accounts of graduation days and exer- 
cises. 


Gelgium bids for educated men by giving 
two votes to every graduate of a university. 
There seems to be no need of that in this 
country when Yale already has received 1,132 

_applications for admission to her freshman 
classes. In fact, the trouble here, as Mr. 
Roosevelt has lately said, is to get educated 
men to vote once. Our colleges and universi- 
ties might well spend more time than they do 
in teaching students their duties and respon- 
sibilities as citizens. 


The need of a broad, undenominational or- 
ganization to study sociology as it is seen 
from the Christian standpoint has been ap- 
preciated by not a few of our denominational 
leaders for some time. Drs. Washington 
Gladden and James Brand, Prof. George D. 
Herron and Rey. Sidney Strong stand com- 
mitted to further the interests of such a soci- 
ety about to be formed, concerning which 
Prof. J. R. Commons writes on page 32d. 


The Connecticut Law and Order League last 
week secured the conviction of the keeper of 
a policy shop in New Haven, who was fined 
$100 on each of five indictments. Eleven 
other shops are before the courts and are 
likely to be closed up. This form of gambling 
is one of the most dangerous and has probably 
gained as strong a hold in Boston as in any 
city. The success of the Connecticut league 
ought to stimulate other bodies organized for 
the same purpose. 


It was good to see the face of “ Franklin’’ 
last week, after an absence of two years 
abroad. Dr. Williams spent the greater part 
of this time in Germany, attending lectures 
for three semesters in the University of Ber- 
lin. A letter from him describing his visit to 
Jerusalem appears in this issue. He is about 
to return to Chicago and resume his work as 
Western editor of this paper. If some church 
in that vicinity is looking for a minister whose 
ripe experience bas been enriched and in no 
way injured by study abroad, it may find just 
the man in him. 


The Christian Union is to come to us here- 
after as the Outlook. It believes in evolution 
and illustrates it. It has been a distinct and 
potent factor in the development of journal- 
ism during the most remarkable period of the 
growth of journalism, especially during the 
last'ten years. It has ably chronicled current 
thought and life and has done much to guide 
it into higher and nobler ways. If it has 
sometimes provoked opposition it has com- 
pelled attention. While it has lived in the 
present, and has been very much alive, it has 
not ignored the past, and by 1ts views in these 
directions, a3 well as by its prophetic vision, 
it has earned its new title. Its change to the 
magazine form was a bold but successful ven- 
ture. It has already done to a considerable 


_ extent what it proposes to do more thor- 


oughly—to combine the daily newspaper and 
the magazine in a weekly periodical. Its edi- 
tors have high ideals and have shown power 
to realize them. The Outlook as a depart- 
ment has given to itself a large significance 
as the new title to the paper. We covgratu- 
late it for its past service and its promise. 


The Interior is always readable and often 
witty. Its venerable editor, with all his wis- 
dom, seems to grow younger every year. He 
is always reliable except when he is getting 
ready for his annual fishing excursion. About 
July 1 we always expect from him a curious 
commingling of dogmas and campfire musings, 
It came last week, as he mused about Free 
Baptists and the Congregationalist. He began 
a paragraph on Christian union. Then he 
spoke of Free Baptists as close communion- 
ists. He next went off on a meditation about 
hotels where colored people are not allowed 
to eat with whites, and wound up by saying 
in a confused way that he couldn’t see the 
difference between the Congregationalist going 
toward Christian union and a herd of cows run- 
ning from flies. His closing sentence was, 
‘“*We don’t know where the Congregationalist 
is.”’ Itis too suggestive of a remark of a cer- 
tain congressman which has become famous. 
Brother Gray, it is time you were off on your 
fishing trip, but you ought not to open your 
hamper till you get into the woods. 


<> 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM BOSTON. 


Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark could not have wished 
for a warmer welcome home than he en- 
joyed at the Thorndike Hotel, Boston, 
Wednesday afternoon, June 29. His col- 
leagues, Messrs. John Willis Baer and Wil- 
liam Shaw, had extended an invitation to 
about 100 representative clergymen and lay- 
men of all denominations, most of whom 
were present around the bountifully spread 
tables. After-dinner speeches, brief, bright 
and tender withal, showed how warm a 
place Dr. Clark holds in the hearts of his 
many friends and how glad they are to have 
the place again occupied by his presence, 
which has been so greatly missed. Within 
ten mouths he has made a journey round 
the world which would have required years 
a generation ago. The work he has done, 
not only in stimulating interest in Christian 
Endeavor, but in bringing cheer to foreign 
missions of different names in many lands, 
will be memorable in Christian history. He 
has, besides all his other labors, been a dili- 


gent writer for the press, as our own col-: 


umus testify, and has added much to the in- 
formation of the churches about the state 
of Christianity in foreign fields, and has done 
much to increase interest in this great work. 

With the approach of hot weather the 
customary sag in church activity is observ- 
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able, though that does not mean an entire 
cessation of work and worship. Most of 
the city pastors were in their pulpits last 
Sunday, though this week will inaugurate 
the vacation season for some of them. 
Ever since the people of Union Church were 
assured that Rev. N. Boynton had made up 
his mind to remain with them they have 
availed themselves of every opportunity to 
exhibit their satisfaction over the decision, 
and there is a manifest disposition on their 
part to co-operate more vigorously than 
ever with their pastor in his projects for 
widening the influence of Union Church. 
On the other hand, across the river at East 
Boston and out at Jamaica Plain there are 
heard frequent lamentations over the loss of 
the leaders to whom in each case so much 
of the successful work of the last few years 
is due, but those who can rise to the hights 
of looking at the matter in the large find 
some solace in the thought of the excep- 
tional importance of the fields to which 
both Dr. Horr and Dr. Tuttle go. 

The Fresh Air charities are feeling the 
financial pinch, and unless very generous 
contributions come in soon it will be im- 
possible to send as many poor people into 
the country as hitherto. Mr. Waldron’s en- 
terprise, for instance, which was the first 
in the field and than which there is no 
worthier, lacks $1,500 of the amount which 
had been sent in last year at this time. The 
business depression is likely to affect all our 
benevolent societies unfavorably, but surely 
this gracious effort to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of poor children and their mothers 
during the trying summer months ought to 
be one of the last causes to which the 
benevolently inclined should curtail their 
gifts. 

There seems to be considerable money 
left in Boston yet, if the ease with which 
the $400,000 has been raised for anew Music 
Hall is any evidence. This is one of the 
things that ought to be, for the down-town 
edifice, in which so much notable music has 
been heard, furnishes inadequate accommo- 
dations and, indeed, is likely, before long, 
to fall a victim to some rapid transit 
scheme. The fund for the new hall was 
secured with but little personal solicitation. 
There were two subscriptions of $25,00C 
each and there have been a large number of 
subscriptions of sums as small as $100. The 
stockholders are not likely to realize any- 
thing on their investment, though their chil- 
dren’s children may. The new hall will 
probably be located somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of Huntington Avenue and West 
Chester Park. 

The Civil War, its heroes and its results, 
have been very vividly brought to our at- 
tention of late. The veterans of the Army 
of the Potomac have been with us, assem- 
bling in the Cradle of Liberty—Fanueil 
Hall—and there listening to an oration by 
Rey. Dr. Arthur Little of Dorchester, which, 
for its eloquence and courageous insistence 
upon facts and principles which there is a 
lamentable tendency to overlook and mini- 
mize in the effort to be charitable, will rank 
high in the list of great and inspiring ad- 
dresses to which the veterans of the Army 
of the Potomac have listened sinze they 
ceased to be conquering warriors. It was 
their pleasure and honor also, at the same 
hour, to listen to the reading, by its author, 
of a truly great poem by Mr. Richard Wat- 
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son Gilder, editor of the Century, a poem 
thrilling with patriotism and noble thought, 
the hearing of which also must have been 
what its title implied—The Great Remem- 
brance. 

Fortunately, the reunion of the old sol- 
diers was so timed that they could pattici- 
pate in the honors paid to the memory of 
the great admiral, Farragut, at the unveil- 
ing of a very lifelike and, withal, thoroughly 
artistic statue of him by Kitson, placed in 
the city park at South Boston, where it 
faces the waters of the bay that, in honor of 
the event, floated two of our finest cruisers 
and two Russian men- of-war, whose officers 
‘and crews participated in the striking pag- 
eant that made the day notable. Ex-Gov. 
A. Hi. Rice, in carefully selected phrases, 
gave a judicial estimate of the sturdy old 
sailor of Spanish stock, whose faith in God 
was as strong as his self-reliance. 

There are still poets who can sing. Wit- 
ness Mr. Gilder’s poem, before alluded to, 
and Maurice Thomypson’s poem before the 
Harvard Phi Beta Kappa. In its hearty 
acceptance of the results of the Civil War, 
its recognition that the result was divinely 
decreed, and its fervid yet just tribute to 
Lincoln, it is one of the most remarkable 
tributes yet paid by an ex-Confederate. 
Moreover, it is poetry. e- 


FROM BROOKLYN. 

Though “the ring’? rules Brooklyn, it 
does not find it all smooth sailing. The 
committee appointed to investigate the fire 
department, while commending some things, 
has reported that the fire commissioner 
does not evince any remarkable fitness for 
his position, that the chief of the depart- 
ment absents himself altogether too much, 
and that the discipline is lax, especially in 
the saloon privileges accorded the firemen. 
OF the officials indicted for complicity in 
the Columbian frauds, two have had to face 
a trial, both escaping—the one with an ac- 
quittal and the other with a disagreement 
of the jury—and the rest are anxiously wait- 
ing their turns. The court has overruled 
the action of the city fathers in granting a 
street railway franchise to one company for 
nothing when another stood ready to pay a 
good round sum forit, whereby, apparently, 
the city fathers will be out of pocket and 
the city itself the gainer. From the esti- 
mates of the city’s expenses for 1894 it was 
apparent that many had set their hearts on 
larger measures from the public crib, but 
present indications are that when the appro- 
priations are finally made they will be dis- 
appointed. The charity commissioners are 
under a heavy fire, and the grand jury has 
brought in indictments against a doctor and 
nurse because of the death, apparently by 
violence, of one of the insane poor under 
their care. Though public opinion is not a 
roaring lion, it is proving a very trouble- 
some gnat. 

The inhabitants around the harbor of New 
York are accustomed to saloons at almost 
every conceivable spot, but were neverthe- 
less somewhat surprised by the plan of a 
Brooklyn saloon-keeper.. He offered the 
trustees of the Brooklyn bridge $5, 000 for the 
first year and $1,000 for each of the follow- 
ing nine years for the privilege of running a 
saloon on the bridge near the Brooklyn 
tower. He confidentially told a reporter he 
thought he could make $30,000 a year. If 
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the decision rested with the excise commis- 
sioners he might have had thechance. For- 
tunately it did not. 

The strike at the huge sugar refineries of 
the Havermeyers calls attention to the fact 
that though Brooklyn is considered by many 


nothing but the bedroom of New-York it 


really is a large manufacturing center. In 
1890 10,561 manufacturing establishments 
were reported, in 229 different lines of goods, 
employing 103,683 persons and having a 
weekly payroll of one and a quarter million 
dollars. The tendency in this direction is 
marked, for in the ten years preceding 1890 
the population increased forty-two per cent. 
and the number employed in manufactories 
112 per cent. Should Brooklyn ever have 
direct freight connection with the railroads 
of the North and West by means of bridges 
or tunnels her industries would multiply 
even more rapidly. 

Much indignation has been expressed over 
the treatment received by the captain and 
crew of the Viking at the hands of a Brook- 
lyn policeman and judge. While the affair 
was most unfortunate and justice might 
well have been tempered with mercy in 
view of the circumstances, the savage epi- 
thets heaped by some newspapers on the 
officials are unjust. These sailors were not 
strangers in a strange land but former resi- 
dents, the captain having once kept a Brook- 
lyn boarding house and having been a citi- 
zen of this country. The policeman was 
simply doing his duty in arresting persons 
making a commotion on the streets at night, 
and the judge followed the ordinary course. 
There is danger that the strong protest will 
confirm the impression, already fixed too 
firmly in the minds of the officers of the 
law, that disturbers of the peace and break- 
ers of the law are to be left alone if they 
have any ‘‘influence’’ back of them. 

Chicago has witnessed national days and 
State days at the exposition, but Brooklyn 
stands alone as yet in inaugurating a city 
day, June 27. The project aroused consid- 
erable enthusiasm in Brooklyn, resulting in 
special trains loaded with city dignitaries 
and eminent citizens, a unique edition of 
the Eagle on the day at Chicago and appro- 
priate exercises. ADRIAN. 
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CURKENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 


Problems of Presumptive Proof is the title 
of an able article in the July Atlantic, which, 
in view of the reappearance of the crusade 
against the validity of circumstantial evidence 
as the basis for convictions for murder, is very 
timely. Mr. James W. Clarke, the author, 
says, with truth: “‘The outcry against con- 
victions on‘ purely presumptive proof’ is at 
once senseless and insincere. If it should 
ever prevail an era of free murder would be 
the inevitable result... . It ought never to 
be forgotten that murder is capital punish- 
ment; every person who kills another shows 
himself a believer in capital punishment—for 
his victim. ... In the same year [1892] that 
6,796 persons [in the United States] were mur- 
dered only 107 were executed by process of 
law—one execution to every 63.5 murders.” 

The latest papal encyclical letter is inter- 
preted by the Pilot (Roman Catholic) to give 
no comfort to those who think there has been 
a radical change, but it confesses that ‘‘ the 
holy father emphasizes the fact that with 
the observance of the rule we have also the 
toleration of the exceptions. Let not the rash 
lay expositors of the mind of the Pope forget 
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this important point. But let not the luke- 
warm and disaffected Catholic, who for purely 
worldly motives breaks or evades the rule, 
think to draw comfort from the Pope’s letter. 
The rule remains—the Christian school for the 
Christian child.” ; 

The decision of the Methodists not to at- 
tempt to withdraw their exhibit from the 
Columbian Exposition meets with both con- 
demnation and approval in the denomina- 
tional journals; The Epworth Herald believes 
that ‘‘we should have asked permission to 
withdraw. If the request were denied and 
there seemed to be no adequate legal redress, 
then the exhibit of the great Methodist Epis- 
copal Church should have. been covered seven 
days in the week. An enormous moral outrage 
has been committed, and a denomination that 
has always been in the,vanguard when giant 
wrongs were to be assaulted should not now 
be creeping along in the rear.’’——The Worth- 
western Christian Advocate holds that ‘‘a suit 
in law to withdraw would be decided about six 
or twelve months after the fair closes. An at- 
tempt to cover the exhibits for seven days in 
the week would be construed as a practical 
withdrawal from the fair and would be re- 
sisted as such by the fair managers. The 
issue would be stated by the unfriendly daily 
press and churches and religion would suffer 
in the minds of the present generation. There 
is no possible misconstruction of an exhibit 
covered on Sunday and marked with a protest 
against directorial disobedience to Congress. 
We can see how an exhibit open six days and 
bearing a protest on the seventh day of the 
week may serve a valuable purpose.’’ 

That the West repudiates Governor Alt- 
geld’s course in pardoning the anarchists is 
indicated by the following excerpt. The 
Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati) is 
“not surprised at this action of Governor Alt- 
geld. He is a radical both by his education 
and in his sentiments. In a wordy document 
he reviews the judgment of the court and goes 
out of his way to attack both judge and jury, 
who convicted the murderers. In this he vio- 
lates the courtesies due from one department 
of the government to another and exhibits 
his sympathy for anarchism rather than his 
detestation of crime. Much of the lawless- 
ness of this country is due to executive weak- 
ness and clemency.” 


ABROAD, 


The principles for which Dr. Henry §S. Lunn, 
Hugh Price Hughes and Mark Guy Pearse and 
the radical Wesleyans of England are con- 
tending in the exciting controversy relative 
to Wesleyan missions in India, which con- 
troversy already has resulted in the with- 
drawal of these eminent men from the Wes- 
leyan fold, are set forth by Dr. Lunn in the 
June Review of the Churches. They are: ‘‘ That 
money contributed for the evangelization of 
non-Christian nations should not be expended 
in educating the aristocracies of those nations 
in philosophy, political economy, mathematics 
and other secular subjects. That education is 
an essential part of missionary work, but that 
it should be the education of Christian con- 
verts with the object of raising up a powerful 
Christian class amongst non-Christian nations. 
That subject races will not be rapidly evangel- 
ized by missionaries who are identified in so- 
cial position with the ruling caste of the con- 
quering race.’’ ; 

Mr. Clement K. Shorter, editor of the Jllus- 
trated London News, has just returned to Lon- 
don and given to a representative of the B:it- 
ish Weekly his impressions of American soci- 
ety and the authors whom he met. He says: 
“ Literary society is more distinctly Christian 
than similar society in this country. The 
same class that in England would have tossed 
aside Natural Law with Mark Pattison’s con- 
temptuous remark, ‘I don’t think this book 
will suit us,’ are in Boston ardent admirers 
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both of Drummond and of Phillips Brooks. 
Their whole trend of thought is different.” 
Josiah Nix, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes’s right- 
-hand man in the West London forward move- 
ment, says in the Christian, ‘‘ Il am more than 
ever convinced that if the masses are to be 
reached it will only be by the method of 
adaptation. It is no good talking about what 
our fathers or our grandfathers did. We must 
suit ourselves to the conditions of today.” 
The Christian, ‘‘on many grounds 
deeply regrets’? the Sunday opening of the 
Columbian Exposition and believes that it 
“ deals a heavy blow at the purity of Sabbath 
observance in America.’”? Commenting on va- 
rious phasés of a lax observance of Sunday in 
England, it refers to the ‘‘uses made of the 
day by those who travel long distances to hear 
favorite preachers and by visitors to London 
who go the round of the churches and chapels 
as if they were theaters. It might indeed be 
justifiable to run trains full of workers to 
needy districts, to spend the day among the 
poor and forgotten, but nothing can justify 
the waste of time, of money, of strength, of 
quiet and peace, of those who are bent only 
on pleasing themselves. These persons are of 
little or no use in the places they go to, but 
they might be very useful in the places where 
they live. The impression made on the minds 
of ’bus and tram drivers is that religious peo- 


ple care nothing for them.” 
Ne 


MODERN JERUSALEM. 


BY FRANKLIN. 


To Jerusalem by rail! Surely this is not 
as it should be. Yet the road from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem, if not a profitable enterprise for 
the stockholders, will be a great convenience 
for those who live in Palestine. For tour- 
ists well on in years or unused to hardship 
the railway has a decided advantage over 
traveling on horseback or by carriage. 
_ From the car windows one gets a view of 
the wide and fertile plain of Sharon anda 
glimpse of many places of interest. The 
road is narrow gauge. It winds around 
among the mountains, revealing much mag- 
nificent scenery, and stops quite a distance 
outside Jerusalem, nearly a mile from the 
Jaffa gate. The difficulty and cost of build- 
ing the road were increased by the refusal 
of the sultan to allow tunneling. God’s 
world, he is reported to have said, should 
be left as He made it, and not be marred by 
man’s excavations, 

For those who visit Palestine in order to 
see it and to put themselves into the envi- 
ronment of Scripture, the old methods of 
travel are preferable to the new. Leaders 
of parties, however, are quite inclined to 
favor the railway, much to the disappoint- 
ment of many who submit to their direction. 
Going with ‘horses one realizes, as is impos- 
sible by train, the width of the great Philis- 
tine plain, its fertility and richness; one has 
leisure in which to-feast one’s eyes and fill 
one’s soul with the beauty of the region 
through which we pass, to enjoy the plain 
and the sea which we leave behind and the 
mountains of Judah which we are approach- 
ing. We can turn aside and in half an hour 
see Lydda, where Peter cured the palsied 
Eneas and whence he was summoned to 
Jaffa to raise Dorcas from the dead; where, 
in a great church assembly near the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, the heresies of Pe- 
lagius were considered and disapproved. We 
can spend a night, if we please, at Ramleh, 
first mentioned as a place of importance in 
the eighth century, and in modern times 
celebrated as the headquarters of the first 


‘journeys through the country. 


Napoleon, now a city of about eight thou- 
sand; we can see Latrum, the reputed home 
of the penitent thief, pass through what is 
supposed to be the old Kirjath-jearim, 
where the ark abode for twenty years, and 
linger on many another spot with the tender 
interest which a love for the simple Biblical 
narratives and the feeling that we are on 
the threshold of the most sacred of all lands 
create.. Two or three days for Jaffa, a city 
of 15,000 and of great commercial impor- 
tanee, the seaport of David and Solomon, 
the place where Jonah embarked for Tar- 
shish, the home of Simon the tanner and 
the temporary home of Peter, are a good 
preparation for a study of the city and for 
Haste in 
Palestinian travel is a serious and costly 
mistake. 

First impressions of Jerusalem are prob- 
ably nearly always unfavorable. ‘The streets 
are mere lanes, filthy beyond conception, 
the houses are low, and for the most part 
better fitted to be stables than places of 
abode for human beings. Stores and shops, 
with few exceptions, are as unattractive as 
the streets. What is there here to see, or 
to lead people to desire Jerusalem as a 
place of residence? The Mohammedan 
quarter is the cleanest, that of the Jews the 
foulest, that of the Christians a sort of com- 
promise, in sanitary matters, between the 
two. We are told that the city has improved 
during the last ten years and is now com- 
paratively healthy. Many of the streets are 
roughly paved. Attempts at drainage have 
been made, but the offer of Baroness Bur- 
dette Coutts to pay for bringing good water 
into the city was hampered by so many con- 
ditions, and called for so much backsheesh 
for officials, as to make it impossible for her 
to carry out her good intentions. The city 
might easily be clean. Evidently its inhab- 
itants have a fondness for dirt which leads 
them to rejoice inits presence. If cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness there is little godli- 
ness within the walls of the Holy City. 

The population of the city is hardly so 
great as is often reported. From authentic 
sources, as authentic as there can be where 
an official census is not taken, we learn that 
within and without.the walls there are about 
47,000 people, 27,000 of them Jews. In the 
whole Jand there are not more than 45,000 
Jews, instead of the 52,000 said to be living 
in and near Jerusalem. The city walls in- 
close about 250 acres. The temple area oc- 
cupies thirty-six acres, the Armenian build- 
ings on Mt. Zion about eleven acres, the 
ruins of the Muristan or the buildings of the 
Knight Templars, the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher and other churches, synagogues 
and mosques, nearly or quite as much more, 
s0 that it is safe to say that at least one- 
fourth of the inclosure is uninhabitable. 
We know very well how closely the Orientals 
crowd together, but it is hardly possible 
that there should be 40,000 people within 
the walls of the city or more than 7,000 
without them. The settlement at and near 
the Jaffa Gate seems large, but one soon 
discovers that many of the newer buildings 
are hospitals, hospices, school buildings, 
hotels and the like, in which, save tempo- 
rarily, not many people are sheltered. The 
Jewish colony, established by Sir Moses 
Montefiore, is growing. It is said to be 
doing well and paying expenses. New 
houses are in the process of erection. Many 
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Jews own land outside the walls of the city, 
but at present they can neither buy of a 
Gentile or a Mohammedan nor sell to an- — 

other Jew. The privileges of two or three — 


years ago have been withdrawn. Many 
Jews have therefore returned to the coun- 
tries whence they came. At Nazareth, our 
dragoman tells us, no Jew is permitted to 
live. A Jew may come there for purposes 
of trade or for a visit, but only for a few 
days. At Tiberias, on the other hand, Jews 
form a large element in the population of 
the growing city, but we can hardly say 
that as yet they have begun in any very 
great numbers to return to the promised 
land, nor will they do so under the present 
government or while the feeling among the 
inhabitants of the country toward them con- 
tinues. After one has seen the Jews at 
their wailing place in Jerusalem and lis- 
tened to their sad cries, or has gone out 
among the graves of the tens of thousands 
who are buried on the side of Olivet over 
against the city, that their ashes may be 
near the city of their hopes at the resurrec- 
tion, one cannot but wish that Palestine 
might be given them and that Jerusalem 
might become their capital. In that case 
what would be done with the present in- 
habitants of the country? It is their home. 
They love it with all the tenderness of pas- 
sionate natures. They can hardly be ex- 
terminated, like the old Canaanites, or trans- 
ported to other lands. True, under im- 
proved agricultural methods the country 
might ‘sustain a much larger population 
than it has at present, but under no cireum- 
stances could it sustain all or half the Jews 
of the world and the people who are now in 
it. The wonder is, not that so many Jews 
have returned, rather that so few are back, 
Then one is surprised that these few should 
so largely be supported by charity, should 
be slatternly in their habits and little in- 
clined to make their living by cultivating 
the land. Some claim that the abundant 
rains of this year are a fulfillment of the 
promise that the latter rain shall return, 
but others, whose opinions are entitled to 
respect, say that these rains are entirely 
exceptional and will hardly be repeated an- 
other year. We must wait and see. Were 
we sure that itis the Lord’s wish that His 
ancient people should reoccupy the land 
we should be confident that He would find 
some way to bring it about, that He would 
again cover the bare and rocky hillsides 
with trees and sustain the laborers through 
motives of religion in the weariness they 
must feel while they toil year after year to 
make the land capable of receiving seed by 
removing the stones which cover its surface, 
Such waste and desolation as now meet 
the eye over nearly all that was known as 
Judea can be seen only in a desert. The 
introduction of railways will certainly bring 
about many changes. Fertile valleys, as of 
the Jordan and Esdraelon and many smaller 
valleys, will be made more productive than 
ever. Vines will once more be trained over 
the mountains, efforts be made to establish 
some sort of a system of public education, 
the people taught to work rather than to 
beg or steal, cities like Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Haifa, Acre, Beirut, Tiberias and Damascus 
will have a commercial standing of which 
we little dream, tourists will multiply, Eu- 
ropean habits and ways of thinking will find 
acceptance even among the inhabitants of 
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the land, so that if it be the will of God 
that this land of such marvelous physical 
beauty once more be given to His people 
we may be certain He will bring it to pass. 
In the meanwhile, nothing is gained by as- 
serting that more of these people have al- 
ready returned than is true or that present 
circumstances favor their return. 

As we linger at Jerusalem our interest in 
it, perbaps we may say our love for it, 
increases. It is magnificent for situation. 
What might it not become under proper 
managetment? All that our imagination 
makes it in the most prosperous days of 
David and Solomon. We rejoice in the 
privilege of walking around the walls, 
though there is so littlé that is really old 
connected with them. Itis only with diffi- 
culty that archeologists trace the course 
of the second wall of the city in the time 
of Christ. But beginning with the great 
stones, which evidently belong to David’s 
time and are found in his tower at the Jaffa 
Gate, and going under the foundations of 
the grand new hotel, then visiting the con- 
vent of the Franciscans, in whose basement 
two sections of this wall have been pre- 
served, then going out to the Damascus 
Gate and looking on stones of the same 
forin and nature, as we did under the polite 
guidance of Dr. Merrill, our most compe- 

‘tent and efficient consul, we are confident 
that in a general way the course of the wall 
is made out and that the claims of the 
present. Church of the Holy Sepulcher to 
be the site of the crucifixion, and of most 
other events connected with the last days 
of our Lord, are baseless. Its site could 
not have been outside the walls. It is not 
so easy to prove that the skull shaped hill 
near the Damascus Gate is that site. It 
may be. It certainly lies outside the sec- 
ond wall of the city which Titus destroyed. 

There is a sort of mournful pleasure in 
going along the Via Dolorosa and stopping 
at the stations which mark the spot where 
Jesus is said to have met His mother, where 
He sank under the weight of the cross, 
where Veronica wiped the sweat from His 
brow, although we are sure that we have no 
means of knowing that this is the way 
which led to the scene of the crucifixion. 
We are willing to enter the room in which 
the last Passover was eaten, although we 
know that it is of a comparatively modern 
construction, to visit the pool of Bethesda 
and see in its five arches the five porches in 
which the impotent folk lay, and yet we 
confess that to us it seems far more likely 
to be a part of the sewerage of the ancient 
city than the place where Jesus wrought 

_ His miracle of love., So we go through the 
Haram Area and wander through and under 
the mosque, which is built over the rock on 
which Abraham is said to have offered up 
Isaac, and Araunah to have had his thresh- 
ing floor. We admire the beauty of the 
building, its precious stones, the soft light 
‘which streams through its windows, the 
rich carpets spread on the floor, we feel the 
influence of an edifice which is so dear to 
the followers of the false prophet, but we 
do not feel that we are brought any closer 
to Solomon’s temple by our visit to it, or 
by a visit to the even more interesting El 
Achsah, or to the stables which Solomon is 
said to have made under a part of the tem- 
ple area, than by a visit to St. Peter’s at 
Rome or St. Paul’s at London. The glory 


of the old temple has departed. Its stones 
have been thrown down and even the place 
where they fell cannot be certainly discoy- 
ered. But we are thankful to have seen the 
spot on or near which the temple stood. 
So, too, it is an inexpressible privilege to 
look upon Mt. Olivet, to wander over its 
slopes, disfigured as they are by buildings 
belonging to the Roman Catholic and the 
Greek Churches, to look out from the tower 
which the Russian emperor has erected on 
the very summit of the mountain, to visit 
Bethany, to look over towards Bethphage, 
where the disciples found the colt which 
our Saviour rode as He entered in triumph 
into Jerusalem, to go through the valley of 
Jehosaphat, the Kidron and Hinnom, to see 
Bethlehem and the pools of Solomon, to go 
down to Jericho and the Dead Sea and the 
Jordan, but it seems, while we go, as if 
there were something wanting to make the 
journey really interesting, the presence of 
Him whose feet trod these ways and whose 
life has filled the world with sweetness and 
light. We are sad when we think how 
much easier it is to care for sacred places 
and to reverence them than it is to care for 
the principles which our Saviour taught, 
and to translate them into life and action. 
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EVOLUTION, NOT REVOLUTION, IN 
THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING. 


It is to be hoped that the ‘‘liberal’’ party 
will not prevail in the forthcoming meeting 
of the American Board; it probably cannot. 
It is to be hoped that the ‘‘conservatiye”’ 
party will not prevail; it probably can. For 
the cost to be.paid for the victory of the 
one is the defeat of the other. This cost is 
too high. The cost is too high, not so 
much in the defeat itself as in what the 
defeat represents and promotes, namely, 
alienation and indifference of former friends 
and supporters of the board. 

It is to be hoped, also, that the forthcom- 
ing meeting will not try to make a paper 
peace. Annual meeting after annual meet- 
ing has adjourned in a spirit of harmony. 
Resolutions have been passed declaring that 
we ‘love the brethren’’ and trust the Pru- 
dential Committee, Rules have been made de- 
fining the duties of certain officers, ‘* Yes,”’ 
we have said to ourselves, ‘‘ the trouble is all 
over now; we’ve got the good old ship off 
the rocks; now for a calm sea and a pleasant 
voyage.’? But we have gone hardly two 
months from this scene of brotherly kind- 
ness and charity when mutterings of war 
have again been heard. Lack of good faith 
has been charged; questionings as to the 
interpretation of certain instructions have 
been made; disobedience to orders has been 
alleged. Such indictments will again fol- 
low such adjustments. The paper currency 
of the votes of the annual meetings is not 
a permanent legal tender in settlement of 
American Board differences. : 

We can, of course, continue for the next 
decade as we have continued for the last. 
‘‘ This method,” one body of gentlemen may 
say, ‘‘is right; there is no war.” ‘* This 
method,’ another body of gentlemen may 
be so bold as to affirm, ‘‘is wrong; there is 
war.’’ Both statements, from the point of 
view of the speakers, are true. But whether 
this be war or not war it is unquestionably 
true that the board is losing certain friends 


and certain funds. It is unquestionably 
true that the board is not securing certain 
funds and friends which it might under 
other conditions secure. 

The discussion respecting an adjustment 
revolves about the Prudential Committee 
and the secretaries. Demands are made for 
a change in the personnel of both of these 
honorable bodies. These demands are met 
by a counter demand of allowing no change. 
It is true, in my humble judgment, that it 
would be exceedingly difficult to make the 
changes in the personnel of these bodies 
which some desire and in the way they 
desire. It is to be feared, too, that changes 
thus made would intensify the present evils 
of impending indifference and disunion. TI, 
therefore, am bold enough to suggest a 
method of adjustment which shall be neither 
victory nor defeat, nor yet the tissue settle- 
ment of formal resolutions. 

This method is simply, first, the enlarge- 
ment of the Prudential Committee. Let 
its number be doubled or tripled. Let it 
be made to consist of twenty or twenty- 
five gentlemen. This enlargement of num- 
bers is designed to be an enlargement of 
the field whence members are chosen. This 
enlargement in number of members is de- 
signed to be accompanied by a diminution 
in the number of meetings. The reasons 
for this enlargement are evident: (a) It is 
now very difficult to find gentlemen living 
in or near Boston who are able to serve as 
members; (b) enlargement of the member- 
ship and of the field of choice would tend 
to promote confidence in the administrative 
wisdom of the committee; (c) this enlarge- 
ment would tend to promote .confidence 
which each of the parties now at enmity 
have (or do not have) in the moral honesty 
of the other; (d@) it is fitting that an organ- 
ization which is national should have as 
national a representation in its executive 
force as is possible. 

This enlargement through the addition of 
members living remote from Boston is pos- 
sible by holding meetings once a month. 
Gentlemen can be found living in Spring- 
field, Hartford, New Haven, New York, 
Brooklyn, Syracuse, St. Johnsbury, Detroit, 
Cleveland (my pastor) and even Chicago 
who would be willing to go to Boston once 
a month to aid in administering these 
noble trusts represented in the American 
Board. Their competency for this service 
is beyond question. It is very unbecom- 
ing in me to say what I am about to say, 
but I do venture to express the belief that 
the work of administration might be so 
divided and committed to special commit- 
tees that a general meeting once a month 
would be sufficient. The number of sub- 
committees has been greatly increased since 
the time when I had the honor of serving 
on the committee, but I judge that the 
principle of division of labor could be still 
further applied with advantage. 

A second application of the doctrine of 
evolution might be made to the body of 
secretaries. An enlargement of the secre- 
tarial force is demanded. This enlarge- 
ment is demanded not simply for per- 
sonal and immediate reasons. It is de- 
manded also for permanent and general 
reasons of administration. I know that as 
long ago as 1884 the question of securing 
another secretary came before the commit- 
tee and was. received with so much favor 
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that a pastor in Illinois was asked to con- 
sider the question of an election. Reasons 
of health, of age, of enlarging duties, of 
visits to the mission fields, of more fre- 
“quent presentation of the mission cause in 
the churches demand an addition to the 
working force. It is not a wise policy to 
allow secretaries to approach so near the 
year of their retirement, as determined by 
the unwritten law of custom, without hav- 
ing those who may succeed them, and suc- 
ceed them under a sudden call, already in 
training for duties which require the wis- 
dom of the wisest and the strength of the 
strongest. 

The ultimate and permanent future of 
the American Board is as certain as the ful- 
fillment of the prophecies of Isaiah. But 
the immediate future is far from secure, 
We want to save the board, not simply for 
the last two-thirds of the twentieth century, 
from 1933 to 2000, but forthe first third. In 
the years right before us the board has not 
so much to fear dissolution or division as 
senile decay. Let us dare to put a larger 
life into its counsels. 


<> 


THE INCURSION OF GAMBLERS. 


BY REY. C. H. HAMLIN, EASTHAMPTON, 


The foresight of the Congregationalist in 
an editorial of May 18, that “‘ the success of 
the recent agitation in our sister common- 
wealth, Connecticut, may inure to the dis- 
advantage of Massachusetts, if the men 
against whom its new and stringent pool- 
room law is aimed move over the border and 
ply their nefarious business here,” is in a fair 
way to be justified. Even when gambling 
had been made illegal it was still open to 
the racing men of Connecticut to hold races 
without gambling, but it is already clear 

‘that they will make slight effort to do so. 

The races of Charter Oak Park will go West 
even as far as Buffalo, where the law of 
the State of New York permits pools to 
be sold upon inclosed tracks. Gambling 
races or none is the frank position of the 
turf men of Connecticut. 

But there will be races in Massachusetts, 
with which railroad communication is easy 
and frequent and whose law against gam- 
bling at races is largely a dead letter, or 
common fame isaliar. ‘'Go to now, let us 
gamble at races in the old Bay State”’ is the 
logic of the situation for every gambler in 
the northern half of Connecticut and also 
for a goodly proportion of the men whom 
New York’s restriction of the sale of pools 
to inclosed tracks has driven out of pool- 
rooms in the various cities of the Empire 
State. Their arrival after July 1 is as cer- 
tain as the undesirable character of the im- 
migration. 

The laws against gambling should be en- 
forced in the true interests of horse breed- 
ers. Gamblers’ gains make high prices for 
fast horses. But such prices are unjust, in- 
flated, and in the long run every inflation 
collapses. No one thing today more delays 
the prosperity of horse breeders than the 
present malodor of their methods. They say 
races cannot be supported without pools, 
and the managers of the Charter Oak Park 
in Connecticut show this fact by taking 
their races to Buffalo. They know that un- 
less pools were sold certain people would 
not attend. What they do not know is the 
people who would attend if pools were not 


‘races are a delightful recreation. 
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sold. “How should they when no such 
opportunity has been provided? Honest 
They are 
the best known method of testing horses, 
instructive to breeders and indispensable for 
the improvement of horses. A large and 
representative attendance upon such races 
is not only natural but desirable, but this 
can never be until the gamblers are ex- 
orcised. Gambling is stealing, and while 
gamblers, i.e. thieves, give the tone honest 
men will largely do themselves the honor to 
stay away. If only the managers of our 
tracks had faith as a grain of mustard seed 
to believe that ‘‘corruption wins not more 
than honesty,” and to provide clean races, 
they would find a patronage for their 


.‘*meets’’? great beyond all present experi- 


ence, with a corresponding increase of good 
buyers at sound prices. What this great 
national industry of breeding horses chiefly 
needs today is a few men who will, at least, 
give honesty the benefit of a trial. 

Enforcement of law is needed not only for 
the turf but for all the range of amusements. 
As a matter of fact, the zeal which secured 
Connecticut’s anti-pool law was probably 
quite as much for men as horses. The pool- 
rooms would naturally sell pools not only 
upon races but upon elections and athletic 
events. Harvard, Princeton and Yale were 
in continuous contests. Hsprit de corps 
prompt students to bet for their own. To 
become a student was to come under the 
temptation to be a gambler. Other young 
men not students followed the fashion. 
The habit of gambling was gaining strength 
and extending into all walks of life. Con- 
necticut has banned pools, but for the races 
of men quite as much as for the races of 
horses. 

Dealers in pools struggle for universal 
entrance. So far as baseball, football and 
bicycle races remain free it is because they 
resist pressure constantly, valiantly and 
successfully. Our civilization is not likely 
always to have two orders of amusements, 
one foul and the other clean. The time is 
close at hand when pools will be sold every- 
where or nowhere. This danger menaces 
one of the brightest hopes of our future. 
Athletics tend to purity and sobriety. So 
clearly is this seen that Y. M.C. Associa- 
tions promote ball nines, and at great ex- 
pense we found institutional churches, part 
of whose mission is to provide pure amuse- 
ment for the people. There is no reason 
which justifies a Y. M. C, A. in organizing a 
ball nine or an institutional church in pro- 
viding baths and reading-rooms which does 
not summon us to suppress the gambling 
which as a parasite sucks the life out of the 
best and purest amusements of the people. 
Enforcement of the law is needed for the 
purity of athletics. 

It is needed also for the better reputation 
of our public men. It is easy to do what 
everybody does. The captains of industry, 
the leaders of finance and politics should 
be above questionable pursuits, but so 
usual has this demoralization become that 
where pools are sold bankers, manufactur- 
ers, lawyers and high dignitaries are found 
more or less openly aiding and abetting the 
procedure. All these are numbered among 
the patrons of the turf. It is they who 
maintain the races. It is they who as man- 
agers when pools are sold upon the ground 
receive from the pool-seller a part of his 
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profits, and it is this gambling profit which 
they use to pay for the expenses of the 
races, and this profit is so great that they 
usually say that the races cannot go on © 
without it. What does this all mean? It 
means that these merchant princes, eminent 
lawyers and high dignitaries want more 
pleasure than they are willing to pay for 
honestly out of their own pockets, and so 
they draw part of the price from the gam- 
bler’s profits, that is, they shirk the cost of 
their amusement off upon the proceeds of 
the vices and follies of the weak and the 
wicked. Itis just that kind of feeding on 
the poor by the rich which imbitters the 
anarchist and imperils the very existence of 
society, and the remedy for it is not an- 
archy but the enforcement of existing law, 
until these men, who are thoughtless and 
reckless much more often than they are 
bad, acquire moral sense, and gambling at 
races follows gambling at church fairs out 
of existence. 

The evil threatens to increase after July 
and be at its hight in August, at the very 
time when vacation reduces church efficiency 
to the lowest, thereby seeming to afford some 
ground for the taunt that the work of the 
church stops just when the devil is busiest. 
It is a question, therefore, whether every 
pastor does not owe the public the service 
before he takes his rest to denounce this 
failure to enforce law, which like all other 
failures in enforcement gnaws at the very 
vitals of organized society. Moreover, ‘‘ Let 
every man build over against his own house,’’ 
and Jet every pastor in whose precinct is a 
suspected race track seek to organize meas- 
ures which shall cleanse its races of gam- 
blers. Wedo not want to become for Con- 
necticut what New Jersey has become for 
New York. 
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PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC PRAYER. 


BY REV. 


F. H. PALMER, 


The following skeleton of a prayer was re- 
cently exhumed from beneath the withered 
leaves of a pulpit hymn-book in the anti- 
quated pulpit of an ancient country church, 
sometime occupied by a number of theo- 
logues. We have found it as suggestive as 
the bones of the martyrs and the relics of 
the saints. As it.did not crumble on being 
brought to light we reproduce it intact. 


PRAYER. 


. Blessing for preparation. 
. Thanksgiving. 
(1) Physical provision. 
(2) Social enjoyment. 
(8) Providential hand. 
(4) Promises of God. 
(5) Gift of Christ. 
3. Divine help for spiritual life. 
(1) Appreciation of blessing. 
(2) Enlightenment of mind. 
(3) Connection in Fatherhood. 
(4) Union with Christ as Son. 
(5) Indwelling Spirit, purification of heart. 
(6) To live as Tevealed by Christ. 
4. Blessing for church and ministry. 
(1) Edification of church. 
(2) Union of church. 
(3) Growth in power to conquer and trans- 
form the world. 
(4) Aslight, salt, rock, refuge, hospital, home. 
(5) Ministers for church. 
5, Extension of the gospel. 
(1) Thanks for progress. 
(2) Blessing for all children. 
3) Blessing for missionaries. 
4) Blessing for day of consummation. 
6. Special blessing. 
(1) For sick. 
(2) For tempted. 
(3) For poor and comfortless. 
(4) Sanctification of pain and sorrows. 
. Blessing tor the services of the day. 
(1) Service. 
(2) For every need. 
(8) For word spoken. 
Amen. 


It would not be difficult either to com- 


nor 
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mend or criticise this skeleton prayer. But 
to do either would be ungracious. ‘Let 
the dead bury their dead.’’ After viewing 
the remains, however, we found ourselves 
speculating upon the best method of prepa- 
ration for public prayer and wondering if in 
Jife, with the flesh on its bones, this skele- 
ton were comely and vigorous. Is an intel- 
lectual preparation for prayer important and 
necessary even for a theologue? We feel 
bound to answer with a qualified negative. 
Without disparaging intellect, and realizing 
alltoo keenly the vapidity of public prayer 
thatis deficient in this element, yet we must 
feel that the merely intellectual should be 
subordinated to the spiritual and the emo- 
tional, and sitting down in cold blood to 
write out the analyses of what we are to 
pray for, the same to be committed to mem- 
ory for use before a congregation, savors too 
much of the style of prayer described as 
“the best that was ever addressed to a Bos- 
ton audience.’”? We want brains but we 
want heart more in prayer. 

Three elements enter as essentials into all 
acceptable public prayer and suggest the 
drue preparation for it. First, intimacy 
with God. The leader of men to God must 
know Him to whom men would be led or it 
is manifestly ‘‘ the blind leading the blind.” 
The first step is to secure a clean heart 
and aright life. Then God must be known 
in His Word, in His providence, in His per- 
sonal dealings with the preacher himself, 
by the indwelling of His Holy Spirit, by 
constant conyerse’ and communion with 
Him. The preacher who is not in all these 
ways intimate with God can never make a 
truly acceptable public prayer. He may 
write out and commit perfectly to memory 
an intellectually ideal address to the Deity, 
and it will fall like hollow mockery on deaf 
and inattentive ears if it have not a divine 
fervor in it and a sanctified love and life 
behind it. Woe to the man who tries with 
unclean lips to lead the thoughts of others 
up to the altar of devotion and blessing! 
The fire will not burn with wet kindlings. 
The cheeks will be puffed out, the breath 
expended in vain. 

A second necessary element is a true love 
for men, areal soulhunger. Such a feeling 
must be in the heart as the lover feels who 
would share with his beloved every glad 
and joyous experience; such as atrue father 
would feel on the discovery of some sure 
means of saving his dear children from a 
great threatening danger; such a joy as 
that which every great discoverer feels on 
making a discovery that he knows will be 
of inestimable value to the human race. 
This feeling of love for men, and this emo- 
tion of great gladness in the privilege of 
bringing them with us into the holy of 
holies that we ourselves have entered— 
something of this must be in every public 
prayer to make it truly acceptable. Here is 
something far more important than ideality 
of literary form. 

The third element is knowledge of the 
needs of men. Public prayer should take 
-.up and express to God the real needs of 
the human lives that make up the congre- 
gation. These needs cannot be learned in 
the study. They must be discovered by 
actual contact with men on the street, in 
the counting-house, by the bedsides of the 
sick, in the chamber of death, in the house 
of affliction, at the voluntary confessional 
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where the suffering, guilty cons¢ience re- 
lieves itself of its heavy burdens, These 
are the true places for the best preparation 
for public prayer. Nor does it follow that 
the theologue, without a parish and in the 
retirement of the seminary monastery, is 
cut off from this kind of preparation. God 
is everywhere. Men are everywhere. The 
key to prayer is love—love for God and for 
men, who are made in the divine image. 


——<——$_______ 


OBLIGATION TO ONE'S COLLEGE, 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


I regret that my topic applies directly to 
but a small class of readers, and yet indi- 
rectly it concerns a multitude. The college 
is vitally connected with the best interests 
of society. This is seen, for instance, in 
the fact that our ministers are almost en- 
tirely college bred. The discipline of four 
years in liberal studies under men of great 
power and thorough culture, and in asso- 
ciated methods where young minds act one 
upon another, has a vast effect. Number- 
less teachers in our schools are men simi- 
larly educated, and the other professions 
are filled, especially in the highest ranks, 
with persons thus trained. So the matter 
of collegiate education comes much closer 
to the practical life of society than many 
imagine. 

But I am limiting myself to a single 
thought. It is that of the obligation of a 
graduate to his college. One of the pleas- 
antest days in life is the one when former 
students meet again at the old college at 
the anniversary. The old scenes come back 
to them. The old ties are refreshed. The 
college is again a living thing, with a genius 
of its own, a personal reality. It is not a 
collection of buildings. It is not a group 
of teachers. It is not a great library. It 
is a person. It is something to be vener- 
ated, something to be loved. That four 
years’ life has had a marvelous power in 
shaping all subsequent life, and it seems to 
have been controlled and guided by some 
force emanating from a real guardian, 

Is there something due to the college? 
I remember agraduate of my own time who, 
when asked to subscribe a moderate amount 
for something of benefit to the college, an- 
swered, ‘‘No. I paid all my term bills in 
full, and have all the receipts. I paid for 
what I got.” He was putting the whole 
matter upon a mercantile basis. But even 
upon this basis his arithmetic was sadly er- 
roneous, At that college the amount he 
paid for tuition was less than one-half of 
what his instruction actually cost in money, 
and the remainder was paid from the in- 
come of invested funds given by generous 
people from time to time. He was to that 
extent a charity student. Nor does this 
take into account the use of real estate, 
libraries and apparatus, all of which had 
been contributed and upon which it would 
be strictly just to charge interest and as- 
sign it to the amount due from the student. 
Reckoning upon this basis the person I have 
mentioned had not paid one-third of the cost 
of his instruction. I do not know whether 
the Massachusetts distinction between char- 
itable and benevolent would apply in such 
cases, but I believe that in New Hampshire 
this does not matter. I have inquired of va- 
rious colleges and find the fact to be univer- 
sal that no student pays the cost of his 
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teaching. I think that the older colleges 
get the least proportionate return, but no 
college in our land could meet its expenses 
from the payments of the pupils, There is 
no room for pride on the part of any student 
over the fact that he paid all that was 
charged to him, while the entire tuition of 
another was remitted. It is only a question 
of degree. If I remember correctly, our 
great generals when boys at West Point 
were annually given seven pair of white 
trousers apiece by the Government of the 
United States, with divers other articles 
equally necessary. They were all charity 
students and so are all our graduates. 
There is certainly, therefore, upon the 
lowest basis, a debt of gratitude due to one’s 
college. But there isa much broader and 
deeper principle. The influences of the 
college have made the man. I have, indeed, 
heard that some men have contemptuously 
said that the college did them no good. Of 
course we can admit such to be the fact in 
certain cases. The college cannot make 
material. But probably some who say this 
are, after all, mistaken. They do not realize 
in their mind the actual effect of the culture 
which they could not avoid. Much more is 
the value seen in successful men who came 
as boys from farms and workshops and 
country homes. They owe to the college 
the transformation of their lives. They had 
the patient watchfulness of earnest men 
discerning their needs. They had the m- 
describable influence which comes from 
thoughtful, learned and cultivated supe- 
riors. They lived in an atmosphere of in- 
tellect, touched with the graces of Christian 
faith and sacrifice. The college professor 
is, with rare exceptions, not a man who is 
influenced in his devotion to his calling by 
the very moderate salary which is usually 
his lot. The personal influence of men of 
high character, men devoted to their work, 
men elevated above the commonplace, is of 
inestimable advantage to all students. I 
remember with reverent affection certain 
instructors whose influence has never left 
me. I owe to their memory a debt of grat- 
itude, and a debt of gratitude to the college 
which could command the loyal service of 
such men in the work given them to do. 
Daniel Webster had his own great intel- 
lect. No college could have made him. 
But the boy in the frontier home so close to 
the forest, which stretched from New Eng- 
land civilization to Canada, needed the col- 
lege. It was the coilege which developed 
him. The classics, the sciences, the arts 
were there. There was the realm of the 
highest thought of the world into which he 
was introduced. The then humble college 
concentrated the wealth of intellect of all 
the ages. How nobly he acknowledged his 
obligation and how well he repaid that col- 
lege in after years! I must quote his words 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, although doubtless familiar to many. 
It was at the close of his great argument in 
the famous Dartmouth College case, to sus- 
tain the sacredness of the charters possessed 
by colleges as against the presumption of 
legislatures to divert the use of vested funds 
from the purposes of the donors. His mas- 
sive argument was completed, but he could 
not refrain from an outburst of feeling: ‘It 
is, sir, as I have said, asmall college. And 
yet there ave those who love it.’ A listener 
says: ‘‘Here the feeling which he had 
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thus far succeeded in keeping down broke 
forth. His lips quivered, his firm cheeks 
trembled with emotion, his eyes were filled 
with tears, his voice choked.’ Tradition 
says that the strong men of that court were 
visibly affected, and that the suggestive 
emotion which he exhibited was not with- 
out its influence in determining the final 
result. It may not have been law, but 
great judges are men, and the colleges have 
made the great judges. 

The recent drift toward uniting the grad- 
uates of a college to the college itself by 
giving them an influential voice in its affairs 
is significant. Itis done by enabling them 
to vote in the selection of a portion of the 
administrative boards. This might seem 
at first a reasonless interference. The grad- 
uate has no inherent claim to such control. 
But there has arisen a sentiment that the 
college and its graduates are one institu- 
tion. The college life is still in the veins 
of its sons. Those sons must have a tan- 
gible and working connection with the 
college to make their influence practical. 
These sons, thus admitted to direct co-oper- 
ation, return a vitalizing power to what 
becomes more a brotherhood of learning 
than a mere corporation. In this country 
it is an experiment, but so far its result is 
promising. Certainly it is a sign of the in- 
terest and devotion of the graduate, and 
discloses the existence of an attachment 
which often had been slumbering. It sug- 
gests that the sons of a college will not 
stop with casting a vote once a year. They 
will carry out the obligations which they 
haye acknowledged by ministering to every 
want, 

There is one important method by which 
obligation can be met. If your son, my 
brother graduate, is fitting for college, 
where do you propose to send him? If left 
to the heedless influences of a school which 
drifts in some direction without the least 
reason therefor, he may naturally go with 
his fellows. But, I say it freely, the pre- 
sumption is that one owes it to the college 
which has made him that he should give 
his own boy to his own alma mater. There 
are exceptions, of course; but the reasons 
for them should be strong. A man who 
does not use his personal influence with his 
son in favor of his own college has little 
love for it, and does not deserve any special 
mark of love from it. I do not mean that a 
boy in the far West should necessarily pass 
by home institutions; rarely can he afford 
to doso. I assume also that the college is 
a good college, and that it keeps reasonably 
in line with the demands of the age. But 
it is something delightful to have a son 
walk under the same trees where the father 
walked, sit in the same recitation rooms, 
bow his head in the same chapel and receive 
the same impress which his father received 
years before. It is pleasant to see the same 
surname for two or three or more genera- 
tions in the general catalogue. It makes 
the college seem like a family inheritance. 
If one cannot give money to repay his debt, 
he may perhaps give his son. And if he 
does so he will receive back that son better 
nurtured and more cultured than he himself 
was—the better and the more because of 
the great growth in thought and life which 
his own beloved college has experienced 
during these intervening years; and the son 
will have felt some subtle influence from 


the fact that his father had been there in 
the same halls a generation before. 


TIM KELLY OF HOLLY COURT, 


BY ANNIE L. HANNAH. 


The incidents attendant upon the conquest 
of Tim Kelly were peculiar, the agents em- 
ployed unique, for his conqueror, Mr. Jack 
Alcott, had first knocked him down, then 
trusted him—two episodes so unprecedented 
in Tim’s experience that they produced im- 
mediate and lasting effect. 

Tim Kelly was, in the vernacular of Holly 
Court, of which he was a sometime resident, 
a ‘‘bad egg,’’ which was tantamount to say- 
ing that his case was an aggravated one, for 
Holly Court was not squeamishly particular 
as to the character of its society, wife-beat- 
ing being by no means an unheard-of amuse- 
ment and drunken fights quite the order of 
the day. That Tim did not beat his wife 
was entirely through virtue of the fact that 
he possessed none. 

Yes, Tim was thoroughly and consistently 
bad. The only inconsistent thing about 
him was the almost paradoxical fact that he 


daily grew worse because he knew how bad , 


he was—a knowledge which, by the way, is 
far more uncommon in Tim’s class than 
some of us may think. Somewhere, way 
back among his unknown, unthought of an- 
cestors, there must have been a conscience, 
the lingering traces of which in his blood 
made Tim far more of a villain than he 
might otherwise have been, for with no 
artificials enlightenment this ‘‘something 
within him” protested against wickedness, 
and strive as he would Tim had never been 
able entirely to subdue the invisible power 
which he in no wise understood and fiercely 
resisted, and out of sheer defiance to which 
he would at times outdo himself in vice. 
He was a tremendously powerful animal, 
and it was with more or less trepidation 
that the denizens of the court were wont to 
receive the intelligence that ‘‘Tim Kelly 
was out again.’’ It-was during one of these 
infrequent intervals of liberty that Mr. Jack 
Alcott came upon him for the first time 
one night during his peregrinations through 
the court and its environs, inciting two 
small boys to greater prowess ina miniature 
prize fight, the eye of one being already 
closed, blood streaming from the face of the 
other. Now a man versed in the temper 
and usage of the court, and harboring the 
slightest regard for personal safety, would 
have deemed it expedient to remain oblivi- 
ous to this little ‘‘affair,’”? and would have 
passed by, literally, on the other side. Jack 
Alcott, on the contrary, though certainly 
through no ignorance of possible conse- 
quences, crossed the street and, going up to 
Tim, said, quietly enough, ‘‘ This has gone 
about as far as necessary, don’t you think?”’ 

Tim turned and looked him well over, 
with an ugly light in his eyes. ‘Ill give 
you jest one minute to git ’round that cor- 
ner,’’ was his snarling response. 

Jack Alcott returned the look, but did 
not stir save to lay a restraining hand upon 
the shoulder of one of the boys. 

' “*T tell you, get out of this,’’ reiterated 
Tim, sidling up to him with fists clinched 
menacingly; then, as there was no move- 
ment suggestive of yielding, the fist shot 
out with a power which, had it reached 
its mark, would have changed the course 


of events past all undoing. But it did not; 
it was parried dexterously, and the next 
instant Tim found himself, to his own un- 
bounded astonishment, on his back in the 
gutter. Like a tiger he was on his feet and 
at it again, only to be returned to his for- 
mer position. When this had happened the 
third time he gave it up and lay there, not 
seriously injured but, as be himself after- 
ward expressed it, ‘‘with all the ‘go’ 
knocked out of him,’ staring up at the 
first man who had ever succeeded in ‘‘ get- 
ting the best’’ of the bully of Holly Court; 
lay there, because just then he did not feel 
quite able to do otherwise, gazing at him 
with a feeling akin to respect while he 
spoke a few words to the boys (who had 
ceased their own puny conflict to watch 
with enthusiastic delight this masterly per- 
formance) and presently sent them off on 
some quest evidently well pleasing to them- 
selves. Then—Tim could never afterwards 
satisfactorily answer to himself the ques- 
tion how he came to allow it—the next 
thing he knew the young man had seated 
himself upon a broken box on the curb 
and was talking to him as no one had ever 
talked to him before (perhaps because no 
one before had ever had just that oppor- 
tunity) and he, Tim Kelly, was listening, 
yes, and answering, actually answering, his 
questions. And presently, crowning won- 
der, he found himself being assisted to rise 
and then following to a place where he had 
first a hot bath, then a good supper and 
finally was shown to a clean bed, where he 
lay awake for hours, half dazed, trying to 
understand his new and perplexing sensa- 
tions, among them the utter lack of resent- 
ment toward the man who had knocked 
him down. 

After having thus disposed of his charge 
Jack Aleott betook himself to his friend 
and co-worker, Rey. Arthur Benning, told 
his story and asked for advice as to further 
movement, not at all understanding the 
manner in which, during the recital, that 
gentleman opened his eyes. 

‘Do you know, have you any idea, Alcott, 
what you have done?’’ he exclaimed at the 
conclusion. ‘* Do you know that this man 
is the most hardened case in the ward, a 
terror even to the police? But no, he was 
serving a long term when you. began to 
come down here and I did not know that 
his time wasup. It’s more than a wonder, 
though, that you have never heard of him, 
but no man is long talked of after he disap- 
pears from this region. However, don’t ask 
me for advice; any one who has been able 
to accomplish even so much as you have 
this night is best fitted to carry the thing 
on. As far as I am able to judge, the fellow 
has not one redeeming point; the grace of 
God must do it all.” 

“Yea, verily, the grace of God must do it 
all,’’ said Jack Alcott, reverently, “but I 
do not quite agree with you on the other 
point. I do believe that he has glimmer- 
ings of a conscience and that he needs to be 
trusted. WhydolIthinkso? Ah, you have 
not been down into the valley of humilia- 
tion, thank God, as I have, Benning, and 
know not the ways thereof.” ( 

“Follow your own light, dear fellow,’’ 
said the minister, laying his hand with alook 
of deep affection on his friend’s shoulder, 
‘Sand God be with you. Truly with Him 
nothing is impossible.” P 
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Holly Court held its breath, so to speak, 
during the weeks which followed, weeks 
during which it certainly seemed that Tim 
Kelly had turned the proverbial leaf. But 
Holly was not thus to be hoodwinked. 

“That mighty slick chap, what keeps the 
Boys’ Club an’ is alus potterin’ ’round down 
here, ’s goin’ ter be most awfully left,’’ was 
the verdict of the court. ‘‘ Tim Kelly’s jest 
gullin’ him, makin’ out he’s keepin’ straight 
an’ all that, but the next thing he knows 
he’ll be minus his ‘ticker’ an’ cash when 
he’s goin’ through one of them dark alleys 
some fine night.” 

But what did Holly Court know of that 
thrill which had passed through Tim Kelly’s 
entire nature when, a week or so after their 
first encounter—during which they had seen 
a great deal of one another and had had 
many conversations—meeting him at the 
entrance of one of those same dark alleys 
one night, Jack Alcott had drawn him into 
the shadow and handing to him his watch 
and pocket-book, which, by the way, he was 
not in the habit of bringing into that neigh- 
borhood, had asked him to keep them till 
bis return. ‘‘Or wait, on second thought, 
perhaps you had better take them to the 
minister’s house, next to the chapel—you 
know it? I can’t tell just how long I shall 
be gone. And, Kelly, after that would you 
go down to the Boys’ Club and tell Jim, 
who you will find selling the coffee and 
rolls, that I want him to go home and to 
bed—he has a dreadful cold—and that you 
will take his place for tonight? Give him 
this card so that he will know that it is all 
right.’’ What did Holly Court know of all 
this or of how Tim walked away to the little 
house beside the chapel with the first glim- 
mering of self-respect which he had ever 
experienced in his blackened life, and de- 
livered the valuables into the minister’s 
‘hands with a look in his face which sent 
that gentleman back to his study with a 
jubilate in his heart if not on his lips? 

Jack Alcott did not appear at the Boys’ 
Club that evening, but on his way back to his 
new lodging Tim met him. 

- “ You got them things?” he asked, in his 
blunt way. 

‘No, I will call for them now as I go 
home. Thank you for taking them, Kelly.” 

Tim stood still and stared at him. He 
hadn’t been after them! He hadn’t even 
looked in at the club to see that he, Tim, 


-. hadn’t ‘skipped,’ as he had had ample 


opportunity to do! 

What did Holly Court know of all this, I 
say, or of how, after thrusting out his big 
hand and seizing) Jack Alcott’s in a grip 
-which it felt for half an hour, Tim Kelly 
went on to his lodgings—and his knees? 

‘“How did you dare to risk it?” asked 
the clergyman, when, a few minutes later, 
Jack Alcott came to claim property. ‘‘ There 
_ were nine hundred and ninety-nine chances 
out of a thousand that you would never see 
them again!”’ 

‘There is not another man about here 
with whom I would have ventured to risk 
it,’ he answered, ‘‘ but not for the reason 
that you mean, for in hopes of that one 
chance out of the thousand I should have 
considered that risk well run. But with 
the most of them I should-have looked upon 
it as nothing short of wickedness to place 
what would have been such a temptation in 
their way. But somehow I felt that it was 
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just what this man needed—and so I ven- 
tured it.” 

“And you were not mistaken. I. only 
wish that you could have seem his face when 
he handed them to me—the very poise of 
his head was self-respecting. I think that 
Tim will be another and a very bright star 
in your crown, Alcott.’’ 

‘“God knows that I want all that I can 
get,” said Jack Alcott, humbly. 


THE PREACHER AND THE OITY 
EDITOR. 


BY AMOS P. WILDER. 


[From a paper read at Maine State Conference, 
June 29 } 


A word practically to you preachers as to 
how to make use of the secular press. Itis 
under obligations to print religious news 
with the same exactness that it does any 
other kind of news, and will do so if the 
city editor is properly approached. Your 
experience has doubtless been that sensa- 
tions find readiest admission to the columns 
of your local paper. Your sermon on The 
Influence of the Spirit, which may repre- 
sent years of thought and which perhaps 
the Andover Review would be glad to print, 
fails to impress the wise man who conducts 
your newspaper, while an able effort by the 
preacher down the street on Shall We Dance? 
or The World, the Flesh and the Progres- 
sive Euchre Party is given columns of space, 
with a ‘‘scare’’ head, picturesquely orna- 
mented with a cut of the gifted orator con- 
veniently labeled. The editor looks at the 
matter very practically. I can think of no 
quicker way to kill a circulation than to 
print three columns of Professor Drum- 
mond’s or Dr. Shedd’s best thought each 
day, while it is a fact that Talmage’s ser- 
mons—beautiful illustrations to most of us 
of the new-fangled ‘‘ pneumatic tire ’’—in- 
crease the circulation of a paper as scarcely 
anything but the reports of a long drawn 
out divorce suit will do. 

And yet city editors are very accessible 
people even to clergymen who are content 
to preach simple, direct Christian truth. It 
is true the editor prefers, and sometimes in- 
sists, that the sermon, or any part of it which 
you would like well to have printed, should 
be ona current topic. There is no reason 
why he should thresh old straw; abstract 
discussions of conversion and sin and of the 
history of the church are to be found in 
books, and, begging your pardon, much 
more attractively presented than most of 
you can hope todo. Itis not the province 
of a newspaper to reprint books. But give 
a current turn to your sermon. Preach on 
sin and draw an earnest lesson from the 
last suicide of a gambler; let your text be 
Whosoever Will and point to the regenera- 
tion of some Jerry McAuley; talk on church 
history and make a modern application and 
you will find the city editor all attention, 
You have brought him news and you have 
found the right market. 

Preachers should not hesitate to use their 
local editors. The pulpit reaches the ears 
of a hundred persons, the press catches the 
eyes of a thousand. More than that, you 
preachers are talking to the saints. The 
newspaper is the sinners’ delight. In Christ’s 
time news of His works was talked abroad. 
Rest assured that He would not be slow to 
make use of the press, the mightiest chan- 
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nel of information and influence we have. 
T know some preachers who each week in- 
close to the editor an abstract of the most 
effective part of their discourse. It isneatly 
written on one side of the paper, properly 
punctuated, with space left at the top for a 
heading, and is in ready shape to go to the 
hands of the printer, Copy that has to be 
patched up and made legible usually goes 
where it belongs—into the wastebasket. 
Study the style of the paper and follow it. 
And, finally, don’t be discouraged if the ab- 
stract is occasionally omitted. It may have 
been crowded out on account of the pres- 
sure of a home rule debate, or possibly by 
an interview with the lately vanquished Mr. 
Sullivan of Boston. Put your pride under 
your feet and try again. Some very com- 
mendable people have been willing to ap- 
pear foolish for the truth’s sake. I would 
have the students of every theological school 
instructed in the best way to utilize the sec- 
ular newspaper in building up the kingdom 
of God. Had there been newspapers in the 
East in apostolic times perhaps the new 
faith might have taken root centuries be- 
fore and the world now be ripe for the mil- 
lennium. 

It pays the preacher to keep in favor with 
the editor, if he can consistently. Mr. Tal- 
mage abused the press for years, and the 
press in retaliation stated so positively that 
he climbed up on the pulpit to illustrate 
fleeing from sin that he has never been able 
fully to refute it. Then he pursued the 
opposite policy and treated the newspapers 
fairly, with the result that ridicule ceased. 
Some one dryly remarked that Talmage in 
doing this displayed a head long enough to 
eat from a churn! 

I sometimes think newspaper men under- 
stand you preachers better than any one 
else, at all events we think we do. We see 
All your faults show. 
If you are selfish, if you are self-seeking, if 
you are insincere, the cloven hoof creeps 
out, so close are our relations. I believe 
one reason city newspaper men are so’ often 
outside the pale of the church is because 
the professionalism of the pulpit repels 
them. To have the good things.of this life 
is the besetting sin of our high-priced 
preachers in New York. The reporter is 
forever running up against them at dinner 
with financial magnates when he calls to 
interview them on the crash in ‘‘cordage.”’ 
Every preacher has his rating in the news- 
paper office, just as business men’s standing 
can be found in Bradstreet’s. I was im- 
pressed by what our managing editor, a 
veteran observer of men, said the other day 
of Dr. Greer, in whose church on one Sun- 
day recently $80,000 was raised at a single 
collection. ‘‘Greer is a good fellow; be 
believes what he says.’’ Were Ia preacher 
I would rather have this off-hand, familiar 
indorsement than to wear a cardinal’s hat. 
Phillips Brooks was beloved by the craft. 
A Boston reporter recently said that one 
morning following some days of rain, when 
gloom and depression seemed to bind every- 
body in Newspaper Row hand and foot, the 
great-hearted bishop walked down through 
the street. It was like a stream of golden 
sunshine just to see the kindly giant. The 
boys leaned out of the windows to catch his 
cheery greeting. It wasn’t Jesus of Naza- 
reth who passed by—it was only one of His 
friends left behind for a little while. 
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The Home. 


RESPONSE, 


BY SARA B. HOWLAND, GUADALAJARA, MEXICO. 


What goJden hours with deepest meaning fraught 
Come to us sometimes with a glad surprise, 
When, in the shining mirror of helovéd eyes, 
Beams forth the answer to our deepest thought. 
That quick, responsive thrill, that insight taught 
By rare experience, sympathy so wise 

That one need never speak the thought that lies 


Nearest the heart—these joys our love hath brought. 


The poets rhyme, the tints of sunset sky, 

Speak to our hearts one meaning, deep and clear, 
And when some subtile strain falls on each ear, 
Waking sweet echoes that can never die, 

No need to frame the question, ‘‘ Didst thou hear?” 
For in thy dear, true eyes lies love’s reply. 


oe 


A delightful way to interest children on 
Sunday afternoons and at the same time to 
strengthen the home influence is to allow 
them to make an art album illustrating the 
life of Christ. A choice list of unmounted 
photographs, chronologically arranged and 
thus useful in fixing in one’s memory the 
order of events in our Lord's life, is pub- 
lished by the Soule Photograph Co. of Bos- 
ton. This serves as a guide for the work 
and purchasers are allowed to have them 
sent by mail on approval, provided as many 
as one-half are retained. The text to illus: 
trate ach picture can be cut from cheap 
Testaments, and this furnishes pleasant em- 
ployment for the fingers of the younger 
members of the household. Beside the ad- 
vantages of focusing the interest of the 
family around a common center and de- 
veloping a taste for what is best in art, this 
method of spending a portion of Sunday 
adds greatly to one’s knowledge of the Gos- 
pels and may easily be made a means of 
spiritual education. The most potent influ- 
ence for securing a better observance of the 
Lord’s Day must come ultimately from 
within the home rather than from outside 
pressure, and this suggests one simple 
method for Christian home culture. 


In his Commencement address at Welles- 
ley the other day President G. Stanley Hall 
of Clark University quoted some one as cry- 
ing’ out, ‘‘O, for the bashful, blushing, 
gawky and awkward freshman of former 
years!’’ The applicant for college honors 
today, he said, is a dapper youth, never 
abashed and never guilty of a faux pas. 
The same remark is applicable to many who 
enter the colleges for women and the larger 
influx, of late years, of what are known as 
society girls into these institutions is an 
element of doubtful value. A teacher ina 
fashionable preparatory school broke down 
recently with nervous prostration, and she 
stoutly avers that not the work of teach- 
ing but the discouraging effort to lift the 
thoughts of the pupils above dress and 
beaux undermined her health. She exon- 
erated the girls, however, because on visit- 
ing their homes she found their mothers 
wholly absorbed with whist parties and 
afternoon teas. This confirms the testi- 
mony of President Hyde of Bowdoin, who 
says: ‘‘Students from positively irreligious 
homes are hard to influence. Unless the 
Christ has been interpreted in the beauty 
and sweetness of fatherly example and moth- 
erly devotion a great deal of the best seed 
the college can sow will fall upon hard and 
stony ground.”’ 


NURSING AS A PROFESSION FOR 
WOMEN. 
BY LINDA RICHARDS, ‘SUPT. WN. E. HOSPITAL FOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Very few who are now connected with 
hospitals can remember the time when train- 
ing schools for nurses were looked upon 
with disfavor. The earnest women who 
have been trained in our schools and who 
have willingly given the best years of their 
lives to this reform have been, and still are, 
appreciated. But to gain this they were 
obliged to work hard, often doing both day 
and night duty for several consecutive days 
and nights. But they proved that thor- 
oughly trained, earnest women, willing to 
give of their strength when necessary, could 
do better work than the ordinary woman 
who had had no training 4nd whose only in- 
terest was in leaving the ward when the 
hours of duty ended, 

A few of us can go back in memory twenty 
years when the first school was organized. 
Let us visit a ward in a well-regulated hos- 
pital at that time. It looks clean and tidy. 
We see two tired-looking women who seem 
to be very busy. It may be they are wash- 
ing the. floor. They do not notice us, nor 
do they—although they are nurses—notice 
the patients. But they are doing the work 
which is thought to be the most important 
and when this is done, if there is time be- 
fore the dinner comes to the ward and the 
nurses are not too tired, the patients will re- 
ceive attention. In the meantime drinks 
of water and other little services will be 
rendered by the convalescent patients, In 
the surgical wards the dressings are done 
and temperatures taken by the house offi- 
cers. 

The time came for a change in all this, 
women first seeing the necessity. Hospi- 
tals did not throw wide open their doors to 
training schools by any means. Pupils were 
allowed to enter on probation and were nar- 
rowly watched. All mistakes were carefully 
noted and many were the complaints made 
against the nurses in training. But those 
pioneer nurses were patient and slowly 
gained a solid foundation upon which to 
stand. Praise when honestly won was spar- 
ingly bestowed and positions of trust were 
most reluctantly assigned to the ‘‘ trained 
nurse.’’ But every really good work must 
succeed, and now trained nurses are joyfully 
welcomed in the homes into which sickness 
enters. In hospitals we find only the nurses 
in training and those who are graduates. 
That hospitals have derived a great benefit 
from this reform no one wishes to deny. 

Let us look again into the same ward 
which we visited twenty years ago. The 
walls have been freshly painted, the floor is 
polished and no dirt can be seen anywhere. 
Three or four nurses in neat uniform 
with cheerful, intelligent faces are all busy, 
for the work in a hospital ward is never 
done. But they are caring for the sick. 
Many of the duties once performed by house 
officers have been turned over to the nurses. 
Ask one of these nurses to tell you of the 
method of dressing wounds in these days of 
antiseptic precautions and you will quickly 
see that she understands the process thor- 
oughly and can give you all desired infor- 
mation. You may be taken to the Nurses’ 
Home, and if so you will go to a building 
some little distance from the hospital. You 
will find here roomy parlors furnished in a 


homelike manner. The house has all mod- 
ern conveniences. Each nurse has a smalk 
room to herself where she is as free as she 
chooses to be. The nurse of twenty years 
ago had a room off her ward where she could 
shut out the sight of her patients, but the 
sound of their groans reached her ears every 
time she woke. 

The reform has not been confined to the 
hospital wards. Within a few years the 
trained nurse has been given entire charge 
of a small hospital. This was indeed a bold 
step, but in these pretty, convenient little 
buildings are found ample evidences of her 
good management. Each of these small 
hospitals has its training school, the reci- 
tations and lectures being the same as in 
the larger schools,-and a more homelike 
feeling being developed than in the others. 
Some of the larger hospitals, too, have a 
trained nurse for superintendent and their 
standard has been raised by the nurses im 
charge. It is true that not every trained 
nurse can manage a hospital successfully 
and many excellent hospital nurses would 
make poor private nurses, so there is room, 


for all in some capacity. 


The training is, of course, the first and 
most difficult step. In England many ladies 
by birth and education take the regular 
course of training for the purpose of be- 
coming qualified to take charge of training 
schools and hospitals. In our own schools 
we have had, and still do have, many edu- 
cated women training for the same purpose, 
aud there is room for many more of this 
class. When the training is ended fields of 
labor are easily found. Those who have 
shown ability for organizing and suecess- 
fully carrying on hospital work are eage:ly 
sought. Surely there are many earnest, 
liberally educated young women who have 
not yet chosen a work for life. Is not this 
career worth considering? If you enter 
upon it a life of usefulness lies before you. 


NEIGHBORS. 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


“YouandI are but a pair of infinite isolations, with 
some fellow-islands a little more or less near to us.”— 
Pendennis. 


‘“‘ And husband hasn’t done a smitch of 
work since blueberries was!”’ 

Cough! cough! cough! Surely such se- 
pulchral tones warn of immediate dissolu- 
tion. The old woman gesps, strangles, 
sways her serpentine body to and fro, pats 
her chest, settles back and explodes, ‘* ’m 
so dretful gone!”’ ; 

‘“‘ You would like some money for cough 
mixture, Mrs. Low?’’ i 

‘“‘Now you are so good, Miss Elmer. I 
was trying to collect, say twenty-five cents, 
in this ere neighborhood where folks is so 
lib’ral; that last stuff was so dretful warmin’ 
to my stomach. Thank you, marm,” as the 
smal offering is handed her. 

‘*T s’pose now you haven’t a shirt that’s 
no good to nobody? Come to think, I 
might have knowed you hadn’t. Husband, 
he caJklates to git to church.”’ 

The shifty glance of the cunning old eyes 
drops at this familiar insinuation. She 
knows that we know ‘husband’s’’ avoid- 
ance of churches. Why, then, repeat the 
fable season after season save as a delicate 
compliment to our religious habits? 

‘*Ts Willie at work, Mrs. Low?”’ 

‘“‘He was, he certain was, Miss Elmer, 
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till he took such awful pains in his side he 
was obleeged to come home. Willie felt real 
bad about stoppin’ off work, he did, Miss 
Elmer.”’ 

A glance through the window behind his 
mother shows the burly form of that ne’er- 
do-weel son, at once an idol and a terror, 
who spends the hard earnings of his parents, 
when found, and eats up the tidbits be- 
stowed on them in sickness without a qualm. 
I am morally certain that the silver given 
will slip into this idler’s strong hands, but 
I allow the farce to proceed out of deference 
to the motherly love which makes lying a 
kind of virtue. A grotesque old sorceress 
you would call my neighbor, but her con- 
juring is not done for herself, rarely even 
for her husband, but for the loutish Willie, 
who terrifies or wheedles as circumstances 
require. 

The Lows have formed a not inconspicu- 

ous feature of our still life, one not annoy- 
ing enough to be regretted on our own 
account but furnishing from time to time 
fresh studies among the poor whites of New 
England, of which almost every village fur- 
nishes its type—in former times, probably, 
more types than. now. Native born, yet 
‘aliens in habits of comfortless living, of 
unthrift, of unambitious drudgery, toiling 
for today’s sustenance and planning noth- 
ing higher for tomorrow. Moreover, they 
curiously strike the medium between ag- 
gressive vice and respectability; sometimes, 
but not always, dishonest, untruthful, vio- 
lent of temper and indecent of speech. The 
Lows seldom trouble others by begging or 
thieving—the parents never, that I am 
aware of. They are ready to ‘‘ work out” 
the value of anything demanded by present 
needs. One is in an unpleasant state of 
expectancy that any or all of them will fall 
into crime. The native savage is but thinly 
veiled in the persons of Willie and his 
brawny sisters. Stand-up and knock-down 
fights are sometimes witnessed by persons 
living near them, yet they have not mur- 
dered one another or been arrested as law- 
breakers. A natural feeling that it is well 
to be on civil terms with the Lows and 
other of their kind prevents the complaints 
which might properly be urged, and insures 
to even more flagrant offenders a liberty 
which surprises the inexperienced. There 
are, alas! too many ways of revenging an 
offense, as country neighbors are aware. 
One observes that incipient desperadoes are 
mentioned with bated breath, yet accosted 
as everyday folk. 

A vot uninteresting psychical study is 
this same power exercised by the bad over 
the good or by the weak over the strong in 
rural neighborhoods. A mere boy ready 
for villainy often goes ‘‘scot-free’’ through 
the dread he inspires, when it would seem 

that a little concerted action among the 
men must land him in the reform school or 
the jail. The rogue usually drifts back to 
the place that is familiar with him. A few 
' weeks’ absence is not to be counted upon 
as permanent relief, therefore. I think it 
will be found that the fear of these unclassi- 
fied ill-doers exceeds the warrant of their 
actual deeds. The fact remains that each 
country town reckons with its host of the 
upright certain hangers-on to the skirts of 
virtue, but the garments are evidently a 
misfit. 

- But while I digress old ‘‘ Miss’’ Low finds 
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the winter day cheered by a cup of hot 
coffee, and misquotes Seripture in invoking 
a blessing on the giver. Our neighbor ob- 
serves the etiquette of society and will not 
leave us without inquiring for the members 
of a large family circle. With spasmodic 
twitches of memory and imagination she 
confounds children, grandchildren, cousins 
and aunts with those of other people quite 
unrelated, nor does she fail to introduce a 
few harmless ghosts in whose welfare she 
is warmly interested, supposing them to be 
habitants of this solid earth. 

Presently I watch the woman’s slow prog- 
ress up the street to where she is joined by 
her ‘‘man,’”’ an odd couple enough as they 
daily pass our house. The little withered 
man, whose hands project into space as he 
walks, leaving the painfully curved back at 
a mysterious angle of distance, has grown 
shapeless in gray decrepitude of soul and 
body. The wife is much the taller of the 
two, but bent to a ludicrous likeness of her 
husband; the dull melancholy of both faces 
reflects the strain without uplift of their 
lives. 

I have never heard of any merry-making 
in which this couple shared; even the cir- 
cus, that consolation of the ‘‘ deserving”’ 
poor, has not drawn them within its canvas. 
Low himself is a steady laborer, clever, 
also, and not without thoughts of the mighty 
life problem which his being helps to com- 
plicate. In common with most of the un- 
churched poor, he believes in a future 
potent to make amends for the wrongs of 
earth. The practice and the solace of a re- 
ligious faith are too much for the present 
evil time. It is said that old ‘‘ Miss’’? Low 
was ‘‘once a Baptist,’? and this possibly 
rash statement covers the family faith. 

I have written in the present, but my ob- 
servation of the Lows covers a period of 
bygone days. Time, bearing heavily on 
those who drudge week in and week out, 
brings to these my neighbors no softening 
grace of age but painful loss of power and 
will. To each in turn arrives the lonely 
dignity of death and burial. Over the 
sandy road, traveled often in weariness, 
“the remains’’ are borne with fitting re- 
spect. The kindly sentiment of the country 
neighborhood calls for the same ministry, 
whoever falls by the way, and the bare 
house is prepared for the funeral, which not 
only satisfies the living but serves as a spe- 
cies of absolution for the dead. Over the 
sandy road to the grassy, peaceful grave- 
yard Low and his wife are in turn carried, 
and over each is read, ‘‘ Who shall change 
our vile bodies ?’’ Into what? Ah, my neigh- 
bors know at last! 


HOOKS A TEST OF CHARAOTER. 


BY MRS, SIDNEY TURNER. 


I address myself to women in this day 
when buttons are only restful thoughts and 
hooks the immoral outcome of Dame Fash- 
ion’s most immoral mood, for ladies’ gowns 
simply bristle with hooks—hump-backed, 
small, large, French, black, white, all col- 
ors, nationalities and devices of manutfac- 
ture, confront woman and test her charac- 
ter. A friend, in speaking irascibly of 
these same hooks, opened her eyes in aston- 
ishment when I told her I used them as a 
reverent substitute for ‘‘ Lovest thou Me?”’ 
or as a test to myself. ‘ 


It is not pleasant to arrange one’s hair 
with considerate, patient care with an eye 
to ‘the occasion’’ and when lifting one’s 
gown above it with grave caution, lo! a for- 
gotten hook fastens itself in one, just one, 
lock, and the fortress is aruin. That single 
hook has done wonders. 

Now it is your turn to do wonders. 
“*Mistress of herself though china fall”’ is a 
fine sentiment. Mistress of herself when a 
hook gets into her newly arranged hair is a 
victory with no glory in it, for she is (of an 
ordinary necessity) alone. Now, hold on to 
yourself, See how slowly and patiently you 
can arrange the hair all over again. Con- 
trol yourself now, and score one for a lesson 
in patience. 

But there is another skirmish to be at- 
tended to on the outskirts of the main 
struggle. That immoral hook unfastened 
more than one of the commandments. 
Comb softly, lay the pins down carefully 
and begin again, calling to your aid pa- 
tience, reverence and self-respect. If you 
think it is not a good, big skirmish with 
profanity, just try it yourself! But if there 
is not time for entire renovation? Then 
there is a battle with pride; so that hook 
has thrown down the gauntlet to patience, 
profanity and pride already. 

Or, perhaps, you have spread out your 
chosen gown on the bed, in beautiful antici- 
pation of conquest. These same hooks fas- 
ten themselves into the least little objective 
point in your best bed cover and draw out 
a raveling which it takes time and skill 
to replace. They lock into each other in 
intricacies more mysterious than any Chi- 
nese puzzle, equaled only by the death lock 
in the prairie deers’ antlers, that ‘‘ alone is 
left to tell the tale’’ of the fierce encounter 
outside. Extricate your gown patiently. 
Repair your coverlet quietly and well. Rip 
off the bent hooks and replace them slowly, 
harnessing your thoughts meanwhile, and 
tell me if it does not require character to 
conquer? 

Take another situation. You array your- 
self in this pet gown, fluffy with bewitch- 
ing lace, and a hook, straying into forbidden 
paths, catches in the cobweb texture and 
opens a rent large enough for all the virtues 
to escape. Put up your danger flag again 
and call out the forces for another battle. 
Tf victorious you may enter the salon weak, 
but not worsted; impaired, but not imper- 
iled; a little wrong without but not wicked 
within. 

‘Every woman knows just what I am say- 
ing for her. ‘‘Lovest thou Me?’’ was and 
is only another wording of: ‘‘Is the king- 
dom of heaven within you? Have you pa- 
tience and self-control?”’ But, you say, this 
is a long way off from hooks. Notif hooks, 
and the long train of little annoyances 
for which they may stand, can conquer us. 
Let them stand as I first put it, my friends, 
atest of character, and try it for yourselves. 


os 


Motherliness is the crowning grace of 
woman, and yet it is not an attribute that 
necessarily accompanies motherhood. Many 
a woman who will never be a mother may 
possess this attribute to its fullest extent, 
while another woman who has borne and 
reared children may be so destitute of it 
that she cannot even comprehend what it 
is.—Motherhood. 
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THE SAND PEEP’S ADVICE, 


BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


Strange, that down there on the mossy 
rock by the sea the little sand peep should 
have spoken and told me so plainly its 
simple story. The singular formation of 
the great stone on the green slope above 
the beach furnished a comfortable seat 
almost like an armchair, for on the side 
one could rest the head against the clean, 
smooth surface and dreaw away at pleasure, 
The heat of the city must have been intense 
that day, for all along the edge of the ho- 
rizon hung a thick haze and there was 
scarce a ripple along the surface of the 
shining water. The tufted grasses stood 
motionless in stately dignity, seeming to 
bestow reluctant recognition on the daisies, 
clover blooms and buttercups around them. 
Bees hummed lazily in the air and the soft 
lapping of the receding tide made slum- 
brous music all along the shore. 

Several little sand peeps flitted about the 
beach, occasionally soaring into space but 
generally scudding in flocks over the glisten- 
ing sand. Group after group of the lively 
little creatures flitted by, but no matter 
how many came and went one little bird 
“was always left behind, and, truth to tell, 
it seemed in no wise ambitious to keep up 
with its mates. Pretty soon it became ap- 
parent that the lonely peep was lame. In 
some way one slender leg had been maimed, 
and so the usually sprightly movements had 
become slow and irregular. 

But all at once the gray of the horizon 
seemed blending with the blue of sea and 
sky, the hum of the bees and the light swish 
of the tide beeame mingled with the rus- 
tling of pine tops close by, and the whole 
restful scene grew indistinct, save that along 
the sparkling sands the little peep still held 
its solitary way. Perhaps it caught my 
fixed look and was charmed, as birds are 
sometimes said to be by a steady gaze, but 
certain it was the limping speck came nearer 
and nearer until it paused at my very feet. 
Then two bright little eyes peered fearlessly 
into my own, a head was perked jauntily 
first to one side then to the other, and the 
sober-hued bird seemed challenging me to 
frighten or harm it if I had the heart. 

There was some satisfaction in observing 
that it seemed happy and not in the least 
discontented with its impaired condition. 
But just then, with many a curious flutter 
and sly bob of its cute little head, the sand 
peep actually opened its bill and addressed 
me; “‘ You think it sad,’ it said, “that — 
must forever be the one left behind when 
my mates run gayly by or soar aloft at their 
pleasure. It seems a thousand pities that I 
can neither flit nor fly with the rest and so 
must spend much time by myself, 
think, moreover, there is strength in num- 
bers and that it’s safe to run with the 
crowd, do you not?”’ 

Here the peep slowly cocked its head, 
shut one eye and said with a saucy look: 
““T want to do myself the pleasure to in- 
form you that you’re about as mistaken a 
mortal as ever roved by the sands of the 
sea.”’? Then with a perceptible swell ‘of its 
tiny crest, it added: ‘‘and I can prove it. 
When I was still smaller than I am now and 
weighed a drachm or two less, my mother 
used to warn me against huddling with a 
host of other peeps in some covey by the 
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shore or out on a rock within easy gunshot 
of the land. But sand peeps and men and 
women frequently know more than those to 
whom they owe their being, and as a result 
they get hurt. 

“ One bright summer afternoon a whole 
corn loft full of us started out on a search 
for sand bugs. But bugs were scarce that 
day and we were nearly discouraged when a 
big peep, who ought to have known better, 
said if we got up close together and walked 
backwards we’d find plenty of bugs under 
our claws. So we began backing in a body, 
when flash, bang! went some great, cruel 
weapon to our rear and fifty of us lay dead 
on the instant. Killed, you see, while walk- 
ing backwards, like the little fools we were! 
Some tall objects rushed up to the nook 
where we were, plumped my fallen mates 
into a bag and made off with them. Pretty 
soon my mother came and carried me to her 
nest in the hidden hollow of an old log. 
I’ve seen birds shot several times since then, 
but only when found in groups. No one 
cares to attack a solitary peep, especially a 
lame one.”’ 

The bird eyed me with amusing solemnity 
as, dropping its coquettish airs, it con- 
cluded, soberly: ‘‘ Let me give you some 
advice, and the fact of its coming from a 
small source need not lessen its strength or 
importance. Never think it safe or wise to 
run with the crowd! I can assure you, on 
my honor,,it is neither the one nor the 
other. And do not be befooled into walking 
backwards because some pompous voice, 
more loud than wise, declares that in that 
way you will find the object of your Search. 
And then, pray, never set up to know more 
than all who have gone before you. Itisa 
very risky thing to do—and I think I have 
proved it!” 

At that juncture the horn of a tallyho, 
back on the road, startled me, and I opened 
my eyes just in time to see a lame peep 
fluttering away from the grasses at my feet. 


GIRLS’ FRIENDSHIPS WITH YOUNG 
MEN. 


BY EUNICE DALE EVERETT. 


“Tf girls could only hear the young men 
talk among themselves some of them would 
act very differently,”’ said one bright young 
lady to another. ‘‘ I have heard my brother,”’ 
she continued, ‘‘say things about girls with 
whom he was on friendly terms that would 
make their ears tingle. A young man will 
go just about as far as a girl will let him, 
but he doesn’t think any more of her for 
allowing him to act like an engaged lover 
when he is nothing of the kind.” 

‘*No,”’ answered her companion, ‘‘I sup- 
pose not, though he may seem for a while to 
enjoy it. I know-a girl of good family, of 
excellent standing in the community, a 
church member, who for some months re- 
ceived the attentions of a respectable young 
man. They were not engaged, but she en- 
couraged him in the most loverlike be- 
havior, sitting with her head on his shoulder 
and his arm about her waist. That she con- 
sidered it perfectly proper seemed evident 
from the fact that she appeared not at all 
abashed by the presence of eye-witnesses, of 
whom I happened on several occasions to 
be one. Of course it was ignorance on her 
part of true ladylike conduct, though one 
would suppose that natural modesty would 
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teach her something. She is going now 
with another young man. I haveseen them 
together only on the street, but I judge 
from appearances there that she acts in 
about the same way with him. The gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that the first one 
got sick of her.’’ 

The above conversation took place in my 
presence last summer and set me to think- 
ing. Yes, girls, as a rule the young men 
will take such personal liberties as you allow 
them, but in most cases they secretly de- 
spise you for permitting them to overstep 
the bounds of propriety. It is for you to 
teach them how to bebave if they are igno- 
rant or presuming, and usually, it is not 
necessary to give a verbal lesson. Actions 
which speak louder than words can plainly 
say, ‘‘Thus far and no farther.’”’ I would 
have you not prudish but prudent. The in- 
fluence of an attractive young woman over 
her masculine friends is something stupen- 
dous. ‘*The women can master us, and did 
they know it their strength were invinci- 
ble,”’ says Thackeray. She should guard this 
power as a sacred trust. It is a shame for 
her to misuse it and make a young man 
think and speak lightly of all women on her 
account, 

The kissing games which were common 
even within a few miles of Boston a few 
years ago are, so far as I know, practiced 
only in remote rural districts, but I am led 
to believe that some of my young friends 
are not so choice of favors of this kind as a 
modest maiden should be. Not long since 
I saw in a ladies’ journal this question: 
“Ought I to allow a young man who is only 
a friend to kiss me after seeing me home 
from an evening entertainment?” Surely 
such a liberty indicates either too great free- 
dom of manner on her part or lack of good 
breeding on the part of her escort. I knew 
two girls who were occasionally attended by 
the same young man. One of them often 
accepted a kiss at parting. This doubtful 
compliment was never offered to the other. 
The young man’s friendship for the second 
grew into a warmer feeling which probably 
had its foundation in the respect which re- 
strained him from too great familiarity. 

Do not look upon every young man you 
meet as a probable lover. You can enjoy 
the society of many who do not think of 
marrying you. Said a young man of my ac- 
quaintance, ‘‘J do not like to have a girl act 
as if she owned me just because I have 
danced with her two or three times.” Said 
another, ‘‘Tlike to go with because 
she doesn’t act as though she was all the 
time expecting me to make love to her.” 

Whatever changes may have taken place 
in the position of women I cannot think that 
the time has come when many women care 
to take the initiative in courtship. «This 
has always been considered man’s preroga- 
tive and is for the most part very willingly 
conceded to him. Of course this is a sub- 
ject on which it is not likely that any one can 
be very well informed, but I have a strong 
belief, founded on a few facts, that the 
woman who wooesrarely wins. I have beard 
of abachelor clergyman who on receiving an 
offer of the heart; band and fortune of one of 
his parishioners sent this reply: ‘‘ Give your 
heart to the Lord, your fortune to those 
who need it and your hand to him who asks 
forain 

Nothing is more out of taste than for a 
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woman to count her rejected lovers as an 
Indian counts his scalps. It is not an honor 
to have declined many offers of marriage. 
It is far more to the credit of any girl to so 
manage her admirers that none shall come 
to the point where he can be rejected. If 
you are friendly enough with a young man 
to-receive pronounced attentions from him 
you will probably be able to show him in 
some way if you do not wish him to go be- 
yond the limits of friendship. A young 
man does not usually risk an offer of his 
heart unless he has some reason to think it 
will be accepted. Language is not strong 
enough to condemn the conduct of one who 
intentionally and with malice aforethought 
lures her friend into a declaration of love 
which sh® does not reciprocate. 


AT THE CHURCH SOCIAL. 


Into the gloom of the summer night, 

Through flower-like panes, a shower of light 

Dripped through the upturned, dream hushed 
leaves— 

A shimmering flood from a thousand eaves— 

An invitation, gracious, sweet, 

It fell on the throng of a city street, 

Where the temple new in its beauty stood, 

Awaiting the gathering multitude; 

A supper and fair, where good things greet 

The eye and palate of all who will eat. 

Alas! that the pleas are oft in vain 

In the cause of the Lord to heart and brain, 

But to pay his dues while-he eats, man owns, 

Is a slaughter of birds with a saving of stones. 


From a house as *‘ snug as a robin’s nest ” 

A bird-of-a-boy in his Sunday best 

Of kilted suit and hair fresh curled 

Tonight goes forth to see the world. 

Grandma acts as his valet true, 

Wields the sponge and buttons the shoe, 

But, strange to say, she omits tonight 

The fairy tale—the small boy’s right— 

And talks, with a joy in her every word, 

Of the new and beautiful house of the Lord. 
Then, more to herself than the child, perhaps, 
As her thoughts run back and the years elapse, 
As mem’ries rise and press and crowd, 

They escape her lips—she thinks aloud, 

And tells of a time when a sainted few, 

With godly minds and a purpose true, 

The log house, old and cold and bare, 

Had used as the meeting place of prayer. 

But the good seed sown the Lord hath blessed, 
And tonight He welcomes each glad guest 

To His beautiful house—fit monument 

Of all the blessings His love has sent. 

And the child eyes, meeting the old eyes dim, 
Knows that her thoughts are not for him, 

But he hears, with a wonder undefined 

And a gentle awe in the baby mind. 

But soon he had gone, the street door closed, 
And grandma over her knitting dozed. 


O, what was that night but unbroken joy 

To the waking mind of the little boy! 

And his world of men and sights and sounds 

Must stretch away unto broader bounds. 

He ate,his berries with glad content, 
~And fond eyes watched him as he went 

From vestry floor to gallery seat, 

With beaming face and tireless feet. 

At last it was over, the time had come 
| When auntie suggested the going home. 
The white-haired minister chanced that way, 
And paused a moment, a word to say. 
His smile was kind and his manner bland, 
The pressure warm of his friendly hand, 
While a pleasant word as he passed along 
Was given to each of all thé*throng. 
A groping thought—a glad surprise— 
A question lighted the boy’s bright eyes, 
And he said, with a reverent tone and word, 
“« Tg this his house and is he the Lord?” 

' —Mrs. M. G. Walsworth. 
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RUSSIAN NOVELTIES AT THE FAIR. 


Princess Marie Schahovskay opened the 
Russian exhibit in the woman’s building 
one day last week and dispensed tea from 
a bubbling samovar to the 1,500 guests. who 
were favored with invitations. The princess 
is quite accomplished as an artist, musician 
and sculptor, and has shown much enthusi- 
asm in collecting the work of her country- 
women for this exhibit. Some of the arti- 
cles have a somewhat sad interest, however. 
Think of peasant women toiling day after 
day upon a shawl which, when completed, 
represents over 24,000,000 stitches! This 
work of the peasant class gives a reality 
to the drudgery of their lives which Tolstoi 
pictures so vividly in his writings. Beauti- 
ful specimens of lace wrought by the girls 
in the schools established by the empress 
attract much attention, also a tablecloth 
embroidered by them in gold lace and given 
to her on her silver: wedding day. In 
a glass case are four magnificent court 
costumes, designed by the grand duchess 
Elizabeth and heavy with gold and silver 
thread. Dolls dressed as cooks, mechanics, 
farmers and other working people stand 
close by these emblems of royalty and 
mark the sharp contrast in the lives of the 
two classes. 


oo 


NAVAL EVENTS IN BOSTON. 


The famous Russian warships, the Dimitri 
Donskoi and the Rynda, were in Boston har- 
bor last week, the chief object of their visit 
being to participate in the exercises con- 
nected with the unveiling of Admiral Far- 
ragut’s statue. The Rynda, the smaller of 
the two, is called a corvette, a term origi- 
nally applied to vessels of burden- which 
carried a corbita or basket at the masthead 
filled with grain. The Donskoi is about the 
size of the United States cruiser Maine, but 
inferior to the American ship both in speed 
and armament. She carries a crew of 515 
men. The officers speak English fairly well 
aad French fluently. Their uniform is quite 
different from the American, Wide pieces 
of gold lace take the place of straps on their 
shoulders and their caps have extremely 
wide tops with small visors. The visit is 
well timed as the Russian officials were able 
to take in the Harvard Commencement and 
the reunion of the Army of the Potamac at 
Faneuil Hall, as well as the unveiling of the 
statue, which took place in Marine Park, 
South Boston, June 28. A pretty part of 
the display was the army of school children 
marching along the streets and singing na- 
tional hymns. 


> 


UNCLE SAM’S BORDER LINE. 


A writer in the Wide Awake tells how a 
traveler may know when he steps across the 
line which divides the United States from the 
domain of Victoria on the western continent: 


For many years the question of boundary 
between the United States and the posses- 
sions of Great Britain was discussed, and at 
last, at the Convention of London, held in 
1818, the forty-ninth parallel of north Jati- 
tude was decided upon. <A parallel of lat- 
itude, however, being an imaginary line, is 
avery poor guide to a traveler, so the next 
thing to do was to mark that line so that all 
who passed that way should know where it 
was located. Accordingly, the country in 
that vicinity was surveyed, and monuments 
were set up at even mile intervals, the Brit- 
ish placing one between every two of ours. 
These extend from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Rocky Mountains. 
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Where the line enters forests the timber 
is cut down and the ground cleared a rod 
wide; where it crosses small lakes stone 
cairns have been built, sometimes being 
eighteen feet under water and eight above; 
in other places earth mounds, seven by four- 
teen feet, have been built. The most of 
these monuments, which number 388 in all, 
are of iron, It was found that the most 
solid wooden posts were not proof against 
the ravages of the Indians, prairie fires and 
re weather, so that nothing but iron would 
do. 

These pillars are hollow iron castings 
fitted over solid cedar posts and well bolted 
through, and are sunk four feet in the 
ground. They are eight feet high, eight 
inches square at base and four at the top, 
and upon opposite sides facing north and 
south are the inscriptions, cast in letters two 
inches high, ‘‘ Convention of London” and 
‘*“ October 20, 1818”’ The pillars weigh 285 
pounds each and were made at Detroit, 
Mich. So you see Uncle Sam’s border line 
is very distinctly marked all the way from 
the lakes to the “summit of the Rocky 
Mountains. 
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Be careful about decorating your house 
with common field daisies, as their golden 
centers are a favorite resting place for buf- 


falo bugs. 
—~ a 


An Trishman, seeing a Chinaman reading a 
Chinese book backward, as is their custom, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Johnny, are ye left-handed or 
only cross-eyed ?”’ 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 
OME of you may think that 
this crooked initial was a ty- 
pographical error of the com- 
positor, which had escaped the 
notice of the despotic foreman 
and keen-eyed  proof-reader. 
But no, the design was sent 
by an ingenious Cornerer (in 
Springfield) with this curious 
@ explanation: 


Surely it is a suggestion of patriotic senti- 
ment to “right about face”’ our Corner sign 
during independence week. It is the time 
when loyal Americans look backward and 
proudly recall the stirring scenes of seven- 
teen-seventy-six! 

Iam sure this writer is not a young Cor- 
nerer, or he would not have used the term 
‘¢ Independence ’’—not a common one nowa- 
days.. But as I ‘‘look backward,” not to 
1776, but to my boyhood, I remember that 
the Fourth of July was familiarly called 
Independence Day, as we now say Memorial 
Day. That time was not longer after the 
second war with Great Britain than our 
time is after the War of the Rebellion—a 
fact that startled me as I thought of it the 
other day—and we associated the anniver- 
sary with our independence of Hngland, as 
we never do now. The program of the day 
we celebrated was somewhat different then 
from what it is now—we marched to the 
village church or gathered in a grove, lis- 
tened to the Declaration of Independence and 
an eloquent oration, and then partook of a 
great dinner—no ‘‘ basket picnics’’ then! 

Speaking of program, I have another let- 
ter from the Ohio boy (?): 

Dear Mr. Martin: Vda like to know who in 
the world you are that you knew me twenty 
years ago. You must be mistaken, for [never 
knew anybody that looked like you! But 
perhaps the sharp points of that terrible i 
sticking into your neck have so changed your 
features that I should not know you. Evi- 
dently you are not afflicted with p7o-g7’m like 
we are out here, where very few of the people 
sound the last syllable. 5 i JANES 


Buruineton, N. J. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: In the Corner of 
June 15 the word programme is traced through 
the French to the Latin. Did not the French 
rather take it from the Greek ? H. M. F. 

I followed the authority of Webster and 
the Century in tracing the French pro- 
gramme to the Latin programma, although 
that was transferred from the Greek. 
Speaking of pronunciation and derivation, 
read this from a venerable Doctor of Divin- 
ity: 

Mr. Martin: As to an-e-mo'-ne [June 15], so 
long as a foreign word continues an alien it 
should retain its natural pronunciation. But 
when, as in this case, it has become an ac- 
credited and acclimated member of the Eng- 
lish household, it must accept the accent of 
its new home and be known as a-nem’-o-ne. 


So I read your decision. (See Soule & Wheel- 
er’s Manual of English Pronunciation.)  z. 


Dr. Z. is undoubtedly right, although 
botanists might perhaps claim that when 
used as the scientific name of the flower it 
should still be treated as a Latin word. 
But I have decided to continue to’ pro- 
nounce it as I did when I used to find it in 
‘‘the pine woods”? when I was a boy! Why 
should not this principle apply to the pro- 
nunciation of an-ti-podes, instead of an-tip'- 
odes, now that it is used as an English ‘and 
not as a Greek word? This ? has just been 
discussed at our table, because a public 
speaker pronounced it in the English way. 

Speaking of Independence, I have three 
answers to the riddle in May 25—the man 
hanging from a gibbet in a large D—‘ what 
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we all wish to be.’’ Probably most of you 
have guessed it already: In-D-pendent! You 
remember the device was published in the 
last century, when American Independence 
was a new and strange thing. Another ? 
agrees both with our initial and our subject: 


AUBURNDALE, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Mariin: I am a little boy seven 
years old and I have the Conversation Corner 
read to me every Sunday night. When I see 
U.S. on anything why do people say it stands 
for ‘‘ Uncle Sam’? I cannot find out how it 
happened first. Yours truly, Joun N. 


That is a good ?, John, and ‘looks back- 
ward”?! ‘U.S.’ is said to have originated 
in the war of 1812 with a government in- 
spector at Troy, N. Y., named Samuel Wil- 
son, familiarly called ‘‘Uncle Sam.’’ So 
that interpretation was facetiously given to 
the letters U. S. which he stamped on casks 
of army supplies inspected by him. My 
father was in Yale College in 1813 and, 
when I was a little boy, used to tell me a 
story of British soldiers in New Haven 
who made fun of our soldiers, saying to 
them: ‘'U. S. A., you steal ammunition!” 
Ask some old soldier who used to see the 
brand on mules as well as on barrels in our 
‘‘Jast war’’ for other stories about it. 

The most suggestive and significant and 
satisfactory S in this sweet summer season 
is that which begins—and ends—our Schools. 
I have attended the ending of several of 
them in different places and noted more 
things than I have room to tell you. One 
was the great number of children who go to 
school—more in one room than I supposed 
lived in the whole town. Another was the 
names of the children—not only such old 
New England names as Abbot and Chandler 
and Holt but others which had a foreign 
sound. But the children were all Americans, 
and their orations and essays as good as any 
others. What we can do, what our schools 
are doing, for such children is something 
to think about, ‘‘ Independence Week!”’ 

Nor did I know there were so many Cor- 
nerers in all the schools. I was wishing the 
children would speak louder so that old 
people in the rear of the hall could hear, 
when a little fellow marched up on the 
platform and spoke so plain that I could 
hear every word—he was aCornerer! Then 
a boy played on the cornet, loud and clear, 
and, although I could not see his face, I 
recognized his name, too. There was a 
“flag drill’? representing different nations, 
and who should appear for Italy but one of 
my particular friends—a Corner boy, of 
course! In another exhibition a girl was 
called out to get a prize, and you have seen 
her name in our column, too! 

How easy it is for children to learn now 
with blackboards and blocks and sand and 
putty and pictures and models! The little 
bits of children had learned to write better, 
the superintendent said, than he could— 
and, I thought to myself, although, of 
course, I did not say it, better far than 
some of my correspondents who are made 
D.D.’s! The walls were covered with draw- 
ings and paintings, while several children 
had specimens and descriptions of the flower 
which Dr. Z. has told us how to pronounce, 
with this verse: 


Little anemone, 

So frail and so fair, 
Blooming so brave 

In the cold spring air. 


There is another very interesting—[don’t 
care if itis, you can’t print it here, as sure 
as my name is—D. F.] Mrz MARTIN. 
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The Sunday School. 


LEsson FoR JuLy 16. Acts 17: 22-31. 


PAUL AT ATHENS, 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Each of these cities which Paul visited pre- 
sents its own peculiar people, and he meets 
them with the same gospel, yet skillfully 
adapted to win their attention and belief. It 
is a fascinating study to pass with him from 
point to point and to see how with wise and 
whole-souled earnestness he found hearers 
and wonthem. At no point was his inspired 
power more manifest than at Athens. We 
must pass by, for want of time, many things 
of great interest in this lesson and concen- 
trate our attention on these three things: 

I. Paul’s audience. Here were no eager in- 
quirers as at Philippi, no angry, opposing Jews 
as at Thessalonica, no thoughtful students of 
the Scriptures as at Berea. From these fields 
Paul found himself transferred to a city proud 
of its historie culture, full of learned men to 
whom the pursuit of learning was but a pas- 
time, religion an absorbing amusement and 
moral earnestness only a name. Athens was 
a city where culture had gone to seed without 
any fruit of realvalue. Here Paul firstsought 
Jews, as was his custom [v.17]. But they had 
been conquered by the atmosphere in which 
they lived. He reasoned with them, but they 
were not enough in earnest either to receive 
his gospel or to fight him. 

Then he went daily into the market place 
and talked with those whom he met there of 
Jesus and the resurrection. Among them 
were Stoics and Epicureans. The Stoics were 
both pantheists and materialists. They held 
that the universe was God, that matter was 
eternal and that the soul, which was material, 
returned at death to its original elements. 
They believed that there was no pleasure in 
good and no pain in evil. The only worthy 
thing in life was to meet its vicissitudes with 
indifference. The Epicureans were atheists. 
They held that there was no God, that all 
things came by chance or fate, and that the 
soul was composed of the same atoms as the 
universe into which it was resolved at death. 
To them pleasure was the only good and pain 
the only evil. While these sects differed so 
widely from each other, they both recognized 
idols as gods, though the Stoics regarded them 
as minor representations of the universe and 
the Epicureans as phantoms of the popular 
mind. They made a business of playing at 
religion, in which they partly followed and 
partly led the people. They were like whole 
classes of men of our time who think they 
have risen above, while they really have fallen 
below, all holy aspirations as motives. 
~ These philosophers were in a sense leaders 
of learning and some of them were judges in 
the supreme court of Athens, which was 
‘known as the Areopagus and held its sessions 
on Mars Hill. Its duties in part were to su- 
pervise and protect the national religion. To 
this court the philosophers conducted Paul 
that he might explain his views, whichseemed 
to them curious and interesting. Curiosity 
was their main motive in listening to him. 
They-looked on him as a babbler, and they 


~ seem to have thought he was talking about 


two strange gods, one of whom he called Jesus 
and the other the resurrection. The judges, 
the philosophers and the curious street crowds 
made up Paul’s audience. 

Il. Paul’s sermon. Strangely enough, some 
have thought Paul made a mistake in his 
speech because he began with natural the- 


ology, and they quote, as his confession of his. 


blunder, a sentence from one of his letters to 
‘the Christians at Corinth, the city which he 
next visited after leaving Athens [1 Cor, 2: 2]. 
Such a false idea could only be got from over- 
looking the character of Paul’s audience and 


the fact that he had been constantly preaching 
to them of Jesus and the resurrection. No 
more wonderful address than this is to be 
found in all his preaching, nor any better 
adapted to his hearers. We have only a bare 
outline recorded, about 250 words, which 
would occupy about two minutes in delivery. 
But his arguments were evidently so ex- 
panded in his preaching that these men, to 
whom they were unfamiliar, might have com- 
prehended them, and one of the judges was 
converted through them. 

This outline presents: 

1. His doctrine of God. His introduction 
was most felicitous. He never began an ad- 
dress to a strange audience by accusations 
which would rouse resentment. He compli- 


mented these Athenians by telling them tbat 


they evidently gave great attention to reli- 
gion [v.52]. He avoided a charge which they 
probably were ready to bring against him. 
They had a law which forbade any one to 
introduce a new god till it should be publicly 
recognized by the authorities. He referred to 
a god already recognized, to whom he had 
seen an altar, and said he would tell them of 
that god whom they characterized as ‘‘un- 
known.” To that god he gave the name and 
character of the supreme being whom he 
sought to lead them to acknowledge. 

He spoke to these Greeks with the assump- 
tion that they were entirely ignorant of the 
true God. Here we have the model of an in- 
itial address to educated heathen knowing 
nothing of God. Paul followed closely the 
first revelation to men in the first chapters of 
Genesis. He told them that God was the Cre- 
ator of the universe [v. 24; Gen. 1: 1-27]; the 
Preserver of all life [v. 25; Gen. 1: 28-30]; the 
Lawegiver [v. 30; Gen. 2: 16, 17]; the Judge [v. 
31: Gen. 3: 14-19], and the Father [v. 28, 29; 
Gen. 3: 15]. His first sentence challenged 
Epicureanism and Stoicism and, if accepted, 
completely refuted them both. Murphy’s 
comment on the first verse of Genesis is ap- 
plicabie to this also: ‘‘ This simple sentence 
denies atheism, for it assumes the being of 
God. It denies polytheism, for it confesses 
the one eternal Creator. It denies material- 
ism, for it asserts the creation of matter. It 
denies pantheism, for it assumes the existence 
of God before all things and apart from them. 
It denies fatalism, for it involves the freedom 
of the eternal Being.”’ 

It is along these lines that Christ Himself 
revealed God. But He began with those to 
whom God was already known in all these 
forms and made Him near and vivid to their 
moral natures [Mark 1: 14, 15]. These great 
facts are the alphabet of revealed religion, 
but the depths of meaning which they contain 
have never yet been fully probed by nan. 
Doubtless, if Paul had not been interrupted, 
he would more fully have unfolded the truths 
he named about God, and would have shown 
them how the only begotten Son who is in 
the bosom of the Father hath declared Him. 

2. Paul’s doctrine of man. He told his hear- 
ers that all mankind sprang from one source 
and were of one race; and that the different 
nations did not have gods limited in rule to 
their own territory, but that one supreme 
God had set the bounds of the habitation of 
them all [v. 26]; that this one race were all 
the children of God [y. 28]; that they were 
able to know God even from the revelation 
which He has made of Himself in nature [v. 
27; comp. Rom. 1: 20]; that they were all 
under moral obligation to obey His law [vs. 
29, 380]; and that they were all immortal be- 
ings, whose future was to be determined by 
the awards of Christ as their judge. 
dence of this last great truth lay in the fact 
of the resurrection of Christ from the dead. 

It is not to be supposed that Paul merely 
stated these things and left them. He no 
doubt expanded and enforced them with proofs 
sufficient to claim attention. A great wealth 


The evi- 


of truth, however, is contained in these few 
words. One who studies them will find a 
rich creed concerning God and man and hu- 
man duty and divine rewards. 

Ill. The effi ct of Paul’s sermon on his audi- 
ence. This is supplementary to the lesson, 
but of course the student will want to glance 
atit. Not always can the eloquent and even 
inspired preacher command the attention of 
his hearers. The fault in this instance was 
not in the speaker, whose spirit was stirred in 
him [y. 16], nor in the sermon which, as we 
have seen, contained a wealth of truth made 
impressive in its application. But the fault 
was in the shallowness and unresponsiveness 
of the hearers, whose spiritual natures were 
dead. They cut Paul short when they be- 
gan to understand what he meant by the resur- 
rection. Even the court seems to have ad- 
journed without formality and without pro- 
‘nouncing judgment. Some laughed at him. 
Others, more polite, promised him an audience 
at some futuretime. A few,among whom was 
one of the judges and one prominent wonian, 
believed his words. His effort had not been 
in vain. For the others, not the less certainly 
because they dismissed it so easily from their 
minds, that judgment scene which Paul pic- 
tured, which was suggested by the court in 
the midst of which he stood, was certain to 
become a solemn reality when their own final 
destinies would be determined. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Begin this lesson by calling upon the chil- 
dren to name the different things seen on the 
way to church. Bring in a flower and a 
branch of a tree or shrub. What have these 
to tellus today? Look at the flower. Notice 
how its parts are arranged around the center. 
Examine another flower and note a similar 
arrangement. Did you ever see a flower that 
was made wrong or that failed to have its 
right color? Could you make a flower? Could 
the wisest man you know make one? We 
make something to look like a flower of cloth 
or wax, but the life of a flower no man can 
give. Do the flowers not say, “‘ The hand that 
made us is divine’? 

Look up into the sky. What can you see 
there? Do you ever think of the power that 
set the great sun in its place to give life and 
light to all upon the earth? Does it not tell 
you that there is some power greater than 
man? Now ask some child to stand or move 
or walk. What makes Ralph able to go where 
he chooses? Where is the power that moves 
his hands and feet? Itis the life within him. 
Who gave him this life? Let the children 


repeat: : 
God only is the Maker 
Of all things near and far; 
He paints the wayside flower, 
He lights the evening star. 


The winds and waves obey Him; 
By Him the birds are fed; 

Much more to us His children 
He gives our daily bread. 

Show photographs or other pictures or make 
drawings to present the beautiful city of 
Athens, with its fine temples and wonderful 
statues. Tell of the people who lived there in 
Paul’s time, who wished to bave beautiful 
things about them and who desired to be very 
wise, spending much of their time in listening 
to the best teachers and speakers, who came 
there from all parts of the known world. The 
city was full of things which the hands of 
man had made and of altars erected to every 
known god, and for fear that there might be 
some god of which they bad not heard there 
was an altar to the unknown god. But of the 
true God, the maker of all the living things 
around them, these Athenians had never 
heard. Don’t you think they needed a mis- 
sionary? God sent Paul to tell them of the 
unknown God. And how do you think Paul 
told of Him? Why, in just the way that we 
have been hearing of Him today. He stoo 
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before an assembly of the wisest and greatest 
of the men of Athens, and he pointed them to 
the sun and the stars and to the great earth 
as the witnesses of the God who made all 
things. And then he bade them think of the 
life within themselves, and he said: “In Him 
we live and move and have our being.’”’? And 
this great God, so mighty in His works, is not 
far away, but those who feel after Him may 
find Him. This was the happy message that 
Paul brought to the city of Athens. It is the 
same message for us today. God is a spirit 
and can be near any one of us. All that we 
see may tell us of Him. 


All the good gifts around us 
Aze sent from heaven above, 
Then thank the Lord, O thank the Lord, 
For all His bounteous love. 
oo 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, July 9-15. Moral Value of Rest. Gen. 
2: 1-3; Lev. 25: 1-7; Mark 6: 30-32. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y, P.. 8. 0. BE. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, July 16-22. God’s Great Command. 
Acts 17: 30; Luke 13: 1-5. 

It would be a profitable Bible study for any 
of us to search the Scriptures with a view to 
learning what they say about repentance. In 
all probability we should find more allusions 
to the subject and more pointed and peremp- 
tory exhortations than we realize, more than 
would be inferred from the comparatively 
small amount of space devoted to the topic in 
current or eyen standard books of theology, 
more than public preaching and teaching to- 
day, as a rule, give toit. Yet this summons 
to repent is the bugle blast that announces the 
coming of the kingdom of God. It was not 
only the first message on the lips of the aus- 
tere and gloomy Jobn the Baptist, but when 
the gentle, loving Jesus came from His fight 
with the devil in the wilderness He, too, cried 
out, ‘‘ Repent.” 

This must mean that the path into the king- 
dom lies only over the threshold of penitence. 
That is why so many men stay outside alto- 
gether. It galls their pride to become as little 
children, to confess that they have gone 
astray, that they need pardon and cleansing. 
But, in reality, a man is never more of a man 
than when he bows humbly before his Father 
in heaven and acknowledges and bewails his 
manifold transgressions. How sweet to such 
a broken, penitent soul sound the comforting 
words: 

If with all your hearts ye truly seek Him, 

Ye shall surely find Him. Thus saith the Lord. 

But not only at the entrance of the Christian 
life do we need to repent, but ever and again 
as we fall away from the straight path, as we 
find our ideals getting blurred, as we offend 
others in word or deed, and thus discredit our 
Saviour, do we need to repent. The Bible, we 
must remeniber, was written largely for the 
‘sake of and addressed chiefly to religious peo- 
ple. The significance, then, of the emphasis 
which it puts upon penitence means that even 
good people need to repent and be converted 
again. And let us not forget what Luther 
‘once said, that ‘‘ the best repentance is to 
live a holy life.’’ 

Parallel verses: Hos. 11: 8; Matt. 3: 1-3, 8, 
Why 21; 28-31; 27; 3, 4; Mark 6: 7-12; Luke 
How neActs 21 8853s 19° 5:80; 8L5 8% 22-011" 
18; 26: 19, 20; Rom. 2: 4; 2Cor. 7: 9,10; 2 
Pet..3:° 9 Rev. 2: 16:3 19. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


The Home Missionary for July is just from 
the press. It is more than twice the usual 
size and contains the substance of the annual 
report lately given at Saratoga. It will richly 
repay every friend of home missions for the 
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time spent in its perusal, enabling one to ob- 
tain an intelligent understanding of last year’s 
work of the A. H. M.S. A verbatim report of 
the proceedings of the late annual meeting, 
with the papers read and the addresses deliy- 
ered there, is in press and is expected to be 
ready for delivery about July 1. Orders for 
copies, one or more, at ten cents each, may be 
sent to the officers of the society at the Bible 
House, New York City, and the pamphlet, as 
soon as issued, will be mailed to every such 
applicant. It will be found a valuable supple- 
ment to the magazine for July, and may be 
wisely circulated by all who would help in 
our country’s evabgelization. 


A pleasant letter comes from Mr. Fay at 
Kamondongo, inthe West Central African Mis- 


sion, telling of ten out of his class of twelve, 


young people who were to be received into 
the church on the following Sunday. He says 
he has a congregation of more than 200, some- 
times 260, at the Sunday services. Mr. Lee of 
Chisamba reports the same increase of attend- 
ance. He writes: ‘‘ We have held all our Sun- 
day morning services in the open air because 
the crowd has been larger than any building 
we have could accommodate. The attention 
and interest manifested on the part of the 
people continues to give us great pleasure and 
encouragement.” 


A letter from Rev. Mr. Walkup, captain of 
the Hiram Brigham, reports that the new mis- 
sionary vessel is working finely and has the 
reputation of being a fast sailer. The natives 
of the Gilbert Islands promised $1,000 toward 
the building of this little craft and the contri- 
butions are now coming in well. Mr. Walkup 
expects that the sum will be more than raised. 
Further hostility to Christian work has been 
shown by the German commissioner, who 
granted him unlimited permission to go to 
Pleasant Island if the teachers were to be 
taken away. 


There has recently been erected in a rural 
cemetery at Great Barrington, Vt., a simple 
but touching tribute to the memory of Rev. 
Dr. H. J. Van Lennep, a missionary of the 
American Board in Turkey for thirty years. 
This granite monument is an expression of 
the love and veneration in which he is held 
by another race for whom he devoted his life. 
It was erected, as its inscription testifies, “‘ by 
his Armenian friends in grateful appreciation 
of his heroic virtues and endearing services 
rendered to their people.” 


A pitiful story, showing the poverty of the 
colored people, is told by the principal of the 
A.M. A. school in McIntosh, Ga., and yet it 
seems best not to pauperize them by giving 
the children schooling without some compen- 
sation. They are, howeyer, allowed to pay 
their tuition in eggs, rice, fish, fruit and vege- 
tables, instead of in money as in the North. 
This teacher says: ‘‘ One morning, after devo- 
tional exercise, one of the girls came from her 


schoolroom and, pulling out a live chicken . 


from under her shawl, asked, ‘ Professor, do 
you take chickens for tuition?’ Again and 
again a little fellow has come to me, bringing 
a little collection of one and two cent pieces, 
asking if that would make up enough for his 
tuition. It is very hard to tell him that he 
must bring more.’’ This school has been 
greatly overcrowded this year, nearly 400 
scholars haying been packed into the four 
schoolrooms. Some of the children cheerfully 
walk eight miles from home and back again 
every day. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

There can be no doubt that the native Chris- 
tians of India are increasing in intelligence 
and social influence. The Madras Native 
Christian Association has this season held its 
fifth anniversary, and the large audience 
which gathered included native Christians of 
all classes and many denominations. The 
chief object of this worthy society is to watch 
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over the interests of the native community 
and unite, socially and religiously, its hetero- 
geneous elements. That its efforts are meeting 
with success is shown by the creditable report 
of the last year as regards numbers and finance 
and, more than all, in the spirit of fellowship 
and united action which characterizes its 
members. It now numbers 175, an increase 
of forty-four per cent. during the year past, 
and represents every important town in the 
vicinity as well as every missionary organi- 
azation. Special mention is made in the report 
of the presence of Dr. F. E. Clark at one of 
its most enjoyable social meetings. 


An interesting article in the Conqueror de- 
scribes the work of the Salvation Army 
among the Zulus in Natal, with a helpful ac- 
count of the history and habits of this nation. 
About two years ago Staff-Captain Morgan 
and other officers of the army applied to the 
British commissioner of Zululand for a grant 
of land, were courteously received and given 
ten acres on the bauks of the Amatikulu 
River. They conducted’ their first meeting 
under the sail of their wagon in a pouring 
rain. About thirty Zulus attended and bade 
them welcome to the district. Since then the 
work has grown and prospered and there now 
are seven or eight other openings ready to be 
occupied were it not for a scarcity of men and 
money. One of the officers says: ‘‘ The Zulus, 
as far as I have seen them, are a fine race of 
men. Our work among the white population 
also is good and solid, and I find that a Salva- 
tionist in South Africa, white or black, has 
the same spirit as in the United States or Eng- 
land.” The article closes with a pleasant ref- 
erence to some missionaries of the American 
Board, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Goodenough, who 
cordially received and entertained at Grout- 
ville some of the African army workers. They 
were invited to hold meetings there among the 
natives and did so with good results. It is 
pleasant to see these cordial relations between 
Christian missionaries whose methods are so 
widely different although spirit and aim are 
the same. 


An Indian missionary, Rev. W. H. Findlay, 
in a long article in the British Weekly, ably de- 
fends his brethren in India against the criti- 
cism which has been poured out upon them in 
England, in regard to their action or non- 
action on questions of public morality at the 
Decennial Conference. He thinks much of 
the trouble comes from the assumption that 
everything can be pronounced upon in Lon- 
don not admitting that false impressions may 
be given in newspaper reports and ideas 
formed amid English conditions that cannot 
be applied to an utterly different situation in 
India, while the.missionaries themselves feel 
hurt and misunderstood for the lack of confi- 
dence shown in them. The object of the con- 
ference was to study questions relating to 
missionary work. Had they desired to influ- 
ence the government, the passing of resolu- 
tions would not have accomplished their end, 
But Mr. Findlay’s best argument is, that while 
missionaries in India are undoubtedly loyal 
to the highest principles of public morality, 
they are sent to India to spend and be spent 
for salvation, judging for themselves of the 
best way of meeting the needs of the country. 
Growing experiences teach that at the root of 
all the moral evils lies the spiritual corruption 
of the country, and that the moral evils can- 
not be effectually dealt with until the people 
are turned to the true God. In preaching Christ 
they believe they are doing the best that can be 
done for the moral, social and even material 
welfare of India. In an eloquent sentence he 
repudiates blame from the Christian ehurches 
while they send ‘“‘no more workers to the 
300,000,000 of India and Burmah than are em- 
ployed among the 5,000,000 of London, and while 
each missionary has tasks that would be dis- 


tributed among a score of workers at home.”’ 
\ 
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Literature. 


BOOK BREVIEWS. 
“A MEMOIR OF BRONSON, ALCOTT. 


Mr, F. B. Sanborn and Prof. W. T. Harris 
evidently have performed a labor of love in 
writing this work, but whether their lofty 
estimate of Mr. Alcott ever will be accepted 
generally is a question. They have not 
failed to exhibit his weaknesses. Indeed, 
it would have been impossible to have 
emitted allusions to these. But they have 
represented him in an ideal light which 
not many who remember him will recog- 
nize as wholly natural, Very properly they 
have emphasized what was best in him, his 
lofty standards, his noble aspirations, his 
patience in adversity, his characteristic 
unworldliness. But they believe, and have 
here declared the belief, that he was a great 
thinker to whom the world owes a debt 
which it has not recognized fully. 

This judgment is not likely to be accepted 
without qualifications. Mr. Alcott was in 
advance of his age in his theories about 
education and in applying them. In this 
field, had he possessed somewhat more of 
sound judgment, he might have become not 
only a great man but also, which would 
have pleased him far more, a great public 
benefactor. But even here he sometimes 
was lacking in wisdom. He came nearest 
to being conspicuously sensible and practi- 
cal in connection with this subject. Upon 
others he was an amiable dreamer. He was 
fond of oracular periods, many of which 
meant very little when examined, and he 
could play at being a sort of modern .Socra- 
tes or Plato by the week, but he seems to 
haye made very few, if any, considerable 
contributions to the sum of philosophic 
knowledge. He loved whatever was noble, 
true and helpful, he was kindness and char- 
ity embodied, but he never took any broad 
or deep hold upon mankind. 

We are glad that these loyal friends have 
written this memoir of him. Any such rec- 
ord of a gentle, amiable, harmless and up- 
lifted life does good. Duecredit also should 
be claimed, as in these pages, in Mr. Alcott’s 
behalf for something of the progress in ed- 
ucational methods, which others indeed 
have made but which he in large measure 
suggested. He had a certain poetical gift 
and some of his sonnets will live. But as 
a philosopher he never was, and probably 
never could have become, much of a power. 
He had comparatively few ideas and his 
frequent tediousness is admitted in these 
pages. He is declared here to have been, 
certainly until his later years, much more 
felicitous as a speaker than as a writer, but 
he was very uneven in his addresses, or 
conversations. He was somewhat out of 
place in the nineteenth century, but, in 
spite of many trials, he had a happy life, 
happier perhaps sometimes than those of 
- the persons most closely identified with him. 
The two volumes of this work describe him 
vividly. [Roberts Bros. $38.50.] 

RELIGIOUS. 


Wilmore’s New Analytical Reference Bible 
[J. A. Wilmore & Co. $12.75] bas been 
edited by Professor Schaff. It contains the 
authorized text of the Bible with marginal 
notes and analytical references; a depart- 
ment of Comprehensive Bible Helps, a sort 
.of Bible Dictionary; a Complete Analysis 
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of the Whole Bible, arranged under sub- 
jects and edited by the late Dr. R. D. Hitch- 
cock; and a revision, by Rey. Dr. John 
Eadie, of Cruden’s Concordance. These all 
are bound up together in a bulky, well 
printed volume, and are supplied with maps 
and some engravings. The system of refer- 
ence numbers is convenient and seems to 
be satisfactory. The book is printed with 
remarkable clearness and is well bound. 
But the price seems rather high. Rey. 
Reuen Thomas, D.D., has prepared, upon 
the basis of a similar work’ by Dr. John 
Hunter, of Trinity Church, Glasgow, a beok 
of Devotional Services for Public Worship 
[D. Lothrop Co. 75 cents]. It is simple, 
adapted to all kinds of occasions, rich in 
variety and inspiring in the tenderness, 
beauty and force of its prayers and selec- 
tions. Its litany for a children’s service is 
noticeably good. Of course as much or as 
little of the contents of such a book as may 
be desired need be used, and all who enjoy 
a liturgical service and desire somewhat 
more freedom than that of the Episcopal 
Church allows will find this book eminently 
satisfactory. 

The sixth volume of the second series of 
the Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, which Dr. Schaff and Dr. 
Wace are editing, is The Principal Works 
of St. Jerome [Christian Literature Co. 
$4.00], translated by Canon W. H. Fre- 
mantle with the aid of Rev. Messrs. G. 
Lewis and W. G. Martley.' The latter did 
the preliminary work but Canon Fremantle 
has given careful revision. It is the first 
translation of Jerome into English. The 
whole library, of which this volume is a 
part, is a monument of sound and patient 
scholarship for which the thanks of the 
Christian world are due.——The twenty- 
first volume of Dr. Joseph Parker’s The 
People’s Bible [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50] 
includes the Gospels of Mark and Luke, 
Of course the method and manner of the 
work are similar to those illustrated in the 
earlier volumes of the same work. It is 
expository and homiletical, practical and 
suggestive.-——The type in which Dr. E. 
W. Rice’s People’s Dictionary of the Bible 
[American Sunday School Union. 25 cents] 
is printed is much too small for ordinary 
eyes. But with this exception it is a good 
dictionary and very cheap. We hesitate, 
however, to commend it. Money saved at 
the cost of eyesight is saved too dearly. 

There is nothing out of the common in 
the general theme of Rev. G. E. Troup’s vol- 
ume, Nunquam Retrorsum: Words to Young 
Christians [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. $1.75] but when one reads its suc- 
cessive chapters they seem unusually fresh, 
virile, and wholesome in their spiritual sug- 
gestiveness. They were uttered originally 
on sacramental occasions to young converts 
about to partake of the Lord’s Supper for 
the first time. Certainly they are well 
adapted to make deep impressions, The 
book closes with a pleasant order of service 
commonly used by the author on such occa- 
sions.—Rev. Dr. L. A. Banks is the author 
of Common Folks’ Religion [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50], a volume of sermons and addresses 
delivered by the author in the regular course 
of his work during the past year. The lat- 
ter part of the book contains a series of ad- 
dresses used during a revival of religion. 
The work is offered particularly to preachers 


and Christian workers. It is a good exam- 
ple of warm-hearted, popular preaching 
which is not scholarly nor noticeably elo- 
quent but which has considerable pictorial 
power and practical aptness of allusion. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


A pleasant and suggestive addition to the 
already voluminous literature relating to 
the late Bishop Brooks is Phillips Brooks in 
Boston [George H. Ellis. 50 cents], in which 
are editorials about him written by Mr. 
M. C. Ayres, of the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, during the last five years. Presi- 
dent-elect Tucker, of Dartmouth College, 
has supplied an appreciative introduction. 
The editorials are discriminating and diver- 
sified. They throw light upon many sides 
of Dr. Brooks’s character and work, they 
are sympathetic and friendly but not ful- 
some, and they possess special value, as Dr. 
Tucker well says, in that they show how 
Bishop Brooks was estimated while he still 
was at work here among us ‘‘before the 
process of idealization began.’’ The volume, 
which the publisher has brought out taste- 
fully, possesses more than passing interest 
and importance. 

Dr. James Schouler’s studies and labors 
in connection with his History of the United 
States under the Constitution have qualified 
him well to write the volume, Thomas Jef- 
Jerson [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00] in the 
Makers. of America series. The book is a 
success. Necessarily somewhat brief, and 
forestalled by others from adding much, if 
anything, new in matters of fact, it presents 
so carefully studied, self-consistent, judi- 
cious and impartial a picture of its subject 
that its merits are sure to be conceded. It 
devotes attention more particularly to Jef- 
ferson’s later political career. 

Mrs. Oliphant has brought to the task of 
writing a biography of Thomas Chalmers 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] not only a 
trained pen but a well balanced judgment 
and a sympathetic heart. The book is 
short, compared with what might have been 
expected, but is the more likely to be read 
and the less costly. It is deeply interesting, 
and tells afresh and at once powerfully and 
gracefully the story of one of the greatest 
and best men in Scotch history. The ac- 
count of the disruption of the State Church 
and the secession of those who formed the 
Free Church is written with especial spirit. 
The volume deserves a wide circulation. 


STORIES. 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s list of novels grows 
steadily, and they average remarkably high. 
We like the latest, A Singer from the Sea 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], very much. It 
is drawn in bold outlines and with strong 
contrasts yet the shadings are delicate and 
the pathos of the tale is affecting. Like 
most of the author’s writings it makes deep 
and lasting moral impressions, although it 
is a genuine novel and by no means a moral 
treatise. The people are chiefly Cornish 
and most of the events occur in Cornwall. 
The author seems to know the region and 
the people well. Mr. Lloyd Brice’s new 
book, Friends in Ewile [Cassell Publishing 
Co. $1.00], is an account in part of events 
in the life of an American minister abroad 
and in part of the career of an adventuress. 
It is superficial but readable. Some skill 
appears in the delineation of the charms of 
the fascinating widow and one or two others 
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of the prominent characters. But the minor 
people seem to be overdrawn, and half-con- 
sciously at that. 

In the Pine Woods [American Tract Soci- 
ety. $1.25], by Rev. T. L. Baily, is a fairly 
interesting narrative of the life and influ- 
ence of certain Christian people in a mining 
settlement. The author, however, has made 
the mistake of holding up the 1eligious aim 
of the book much too prominently for the 
best effect. If he had been content to make 
his Christian characters live their faithful, 
useful lives, and to show us by the results 
what the power of true religion is, the story 
would have been twice as telling. But he 
stops so often to throw in religious observa- 
tions that he weakens the very impression 
which he tries to produce. Nevertheless, 
there may be many readers who will not 
notice this fault, and we sympathize heartily 
with the purpose and spirit of the book. 

Miss Braddon’s is no ’prentice hand at 
novel writing and All Along the River [Cas- 
sell Publishing Co. $1.00] is constructed 
skillfully and written with ease and spirit. 
It deals in a delicate and masterly manner 
with the unpleasant theme of a wile’s tem- 
porary infatuation for another man than 
her husband and its consequences. It could 
not have been portrayed more effectively 
and the atmosphere of the story is noble 
and Christian. Thesubordinate personages 
all are well drawn and the descriptions of 
scenery and occurrences are excellent. We 
do not like some things in it, but as a story 
itis above the average. The Two Count- 
esses [Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cents], by 
Marie E. von Eschenbach, translated by Mrs. 
Waugh, contains two short stories neither 
of which is conspicuously striking, although 
each gives a glimpse at German life which 
may interest some readers. Thetwo stories 
have no connection. The translation ap- 
pears to be well done. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


The late Prof. William Minto, of Aber- 
deen University, left in press a volume, 
Logic Inductive and Deductive [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25], which embodies much 
of the instruction which he had been accus- 
tomed to impart in the classroom. The 
author’s two aims in connection with the 
book were to put the study of logical for- 
mule upon a historical basis and to add to 
the power of logic as a practical discipline. 
Educators, especially those who are experts 
in Professor Minto’s own department, will 
recognize the ability of the work. Itis one 
of the University Extension manuals. 
Another is The Physiology of the Senses 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], by Prof. 
J. G. M’ Kendrick and Mr. William Snod- 
grass. It covers familiar ground in a terse, 
judicious, impressive manner which renders 
the work eminently useful in itself and also 
well adapted to prepare students for further 
and more intricate researches in the same 
line. Mr. S. R. Bottone’s little book, Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism [Whittaker & Co. 90 
cents], is popularly written, well illustrated 
and a capital book for its object which is 
not to serve as a text-book but to interest 
readers, They ought to have a teacher, 
however, to guide them to the best under- 
standing and use of it. 

Mr. R. F. Brewer's. Orthometry [G. P. Put- 
“nam’s Sons. $2.00], a treatise on the art of 
versification and the technicalities of poetry, 
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is adapted to be of use to the rising genera- 
tion of rhymers. Their elders, we fear, are 
beyond being influenced, A rhyming dic- 
tionary is appended. The critical portion 
of the volume, the definitions and descrip- 
tions of meters, etc., seems to be the best 
partof it. The remainder may do good by 
revealing the true seriousness of the task of 
composing really worthy verse, and thereby 
discouraging some who otherwise might in- 
flict more second-rate poems upon a long- 
suffering race. There is areal demand for 
such a work as this once in a while, and 
this strikes us as on the whole the best 
which we have Seen. Prof.. A. S. Cook 
has reprinted Leigh Hunt’s answer to the 
question, What Is Poetry? [Ginn & Co. 60 
cents]. He also has appended remarks 
upon versification. The essay is the open- 
ing one in Hunt’s volume, Imagination and 
Fancy. Professor Cook has edited the work 
acceptably. 

Latin Lessons [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.12], by Messrs. Henry Preble and L. C. 
Hull, is a Latin grammar, an attempt to 
improve upon Andrews and Stoddard’s, 
Allen and Greenough’s, ete. Only actual 
experiment can decide its comparative 
merits, but positively we have no hesitation 
in giving it hearty praise. It is planned 
scientifically, written clearly and with pre- 
cision, and has all the essential collaterals 
and accessories. ——Prof. J. H. Kirkland’s 
Horace: Satires and Epistles [Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn. $1.20] is one of the Stu- 
dents’ Series of Latin Classics. Itis based 
on Professor Kiessling’s edition, but the 
American editor also is an independent 
scholar and has followed his own inclina- 
tions. To supply more liberal information 
than it has been usual to afford is one of 
the editor’s chief aims. Mr. Edwin Ginn 
has edited a new edition of Long’s transla- 
tion of The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus [Ginn & Co. 45 cents], 
omitting some comparatively unimportant 
portions in order to save space. The work 
is a classic and this edition is neat and 
tasteful, 

Part Il. of Jane H. Newell’s Reader in 
Botany [Ginn & Co. ‘70 cents] treats of 
Flower and Fruit. Such authors as Darwin, 
A. R. Wallace, Asa Gray and Sir John Lub- 
bock, have been laid under contribution, 
and the little book is of more than common 
excellence.——The American Book @om- 
pany’s school edition of Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant of Venice [20 cents] is printed and 
bound simply and prettily and is well suited 
to its purpose. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. G. R. Wallace, of the class of ’91, 
at Princeton, is the author of Princeton 
Sketches, the Story of Nassau Hall [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00], to which Prof. 
A. F. West, Ph.D., has written the intro- 
duction. It is a graphic account of the 
more salient facts in the career of this fa- 
mous university. It goes back into colonial 
times, describes Princeton during the Revo- 
lution, portrays the growth of the univer- 
sity, the successive presidents and their 
terms of office, the characteristics of the 
modern institution, the Princeton idea—loy- 
alty to the past and confidence in the future 
—which does not seem to be peculiar to 
Princeton, however, and the whole volume 
is enriched. with numerous, faithful and 
beautiful pictures. Princeton alumni of 


course will appreciate the book most, but 
all college men and all interested in educa- 
tional history also. will enjoy this volume, 
both for what it tells and for whatitis. It 
is much less pretentious than the famous 
Yale Book and Harvard Book and does not 
try to cover the same amount of ground or 
to be so minutely and elaborately descript- 
ive. But in its own way it is a first-rate 
production. 

Readers of Mr. Henry James’s more re- 
cent essays, several of which have been 
published in one or another prominent 
American magazine, will enjoy greatly the 
attractive little volume just issued by the 
Harpersand called Picture and Text [$1.00]. 
Five of the seven are critiques upon distin- 
guished artists, E. A. Abbey, C. S. Reinhart, 
Alfred Parsons, J. 8S. Sargent, and Honoré 
Daumier. Incidentally considerable is said 
also about F. D. Millet, G. H. Boughton, 
George Du Maurier and several others, Mr. 
James excels in work of this sort. Ie pos- 
sesses not only large intelligence in respect 
to art, but also a very remarkable power to 
express his meaning felicitously. His com- 
mand of adjectives is something unusual. 
Probably many of his readers will agree that 
he does work of this sort much better than 
he writes novels. There are a number of 
portraits and other illustrations in the book, 
and the publishers have printed it most 
tastefully. 

Dr. James Dwight’s Practical Lawn-Ten- 
nis [Harper & Bros. $1.25] is a master- 
piece, of course. In the seven years since 
the author first wrote about the game it 
has altered so much that there is now room 
for this book. He does not go much at 
length into the history of the game, but his 
chapters deal in the most directly practical 
and instructive manner with details, such 
as the stroke, service and volley, scoring, 
ete. It is illustrated freely with photo- 
graphs from life by Francis Blake. Tennis 
players will find the book of great value 
both for what it includes and what it omits. 
——One can derive considerable profit and 
some amusement from Everybody's Book of 
Correct Conduct [Harper & Bros. 75 cents], 
by Lady M. Colin and Mrs. French-Sheldon, 
It contains a great deal of good sense and 
also some needless commonplaces, such as 
that it is the correct thing for parents to 
educate their children very carefully. Young 
people just making entry into polite society 
might gain some useful hints from such a 
volume. But it need not be assumed to 
have the value of inspired literature. 

Margaret Sidney has made a striking 
success of a new book, Whittier with the 
Children [D. Lothrop Co. $1.50]. It por- 
trays the poet’s childlikeness, his inter- 
course with children, the influence of 
childhood in his poetry, etc., and, without 
attempting to be philosophical, really is 
profoundly suggestive as well as vividly 
interesting. The book is illustrated richly 
and well and is bound in silver gray, white 
and gold with a portrait of Whittier on the 
cover. Itis certain to become very popular. 
—Some of the finest American lyrics, by 
such authors as Lowell, Whittier, Longfel- 


-low, Bryant and Holmes, are linked with 


classical music from America, England, Ger- 
mauy and Scotland in The Riverside Song 
Book [Houghton Mifflin & Co. 30 cents]. 
Emerson’s Waldeinsamkeit set to Mendels- 
sohn’s Farewell to the Forest, and such 
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combinations as Sidney Lanier and Barnby, 
Aldrich and Mozart, Holmes and Beethoven, 
Bayard Taylor and Gluck will delight all 
lovers of the best music and poetry. The 
‘book was compiled by W. M. Lawrence and 
0. Blackman, and was primarily intended for 
school use, but will be equally enjoyed in 
the home and for summer outings. 


NOTES. 
— The Messrs. Appleton have bought the 
“entire control of Johnson’s Cyclopedia and 
are issuing a new edition. 


— Five hundred unpublished letters by 
‘Voltaire have been discovered somewhere 
near Geneva, and probably they will be pub- 
dished soon. 


— Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ exhibit at the 
World’s Fair contains the original manuscript 
of General Lew. Wallace’s famous story, Ben- 
Hur, as well as other autograph manuscripts 
of special interest. 


— Mr. Ruskin’s publisher states that no 
one of the firm’s books from his pen has failed 
10 pay since 1871, and that Mr. Ruskin’s share 
of the profits, between 1886 and 1892 only, 
amounted to about $140,000. 


— We much regret tu record that the fail- 
ure of the Cassell Publishing Company has 
been annouuced and that it is charged that 
Mr. O. M. Dunham, its manager, is a defaulter 
in the sum of $165,000 and has absconded. 


Andrew Lang is preparing a new chil- 
dren’s Christmas book. It will be entitled 
The True Story-Book. His other books of 
poetry and fairy tales have been exceedingly 
popular. The Longmans will issue the new 
one as they did the others. 


— The proposed Shelley Memorial Library 
at Horsham has fallen through, the entirely 
insufficient sum of $1,500 being all which was 
contributed. It is now proposed to devote 
this money to the endowing an annual prize 
for English literature in the Horsham gram- 
mar school. 


— Dr. John Mackintosh, the Scotch his- 
torian who has just been awarded a royal 
bounty of $750 in recognition of his literary 
Services, was a working shoemaker originally. 
He spent thirty years in accumulating mate- 
rial for his History of Civilization in Scotland 
and nineteen years in writing the work. 


— John Strange Winter who writes such 
faithful stories of English military life, es- 
pecially in garrison, and whose real name is 
Mrs. Arthur Stannard, has been elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 
Mrs. Napier Higgins, who wrote a standard 
work on the women of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, is the only other woman 
who has received this honor, in the seventy 
years of the society’s history. 


— Rev. H. R. Haweis’s Life of Sir Morell 
Mackenzie has caused a commotion abroad by 
reviving the memories of a bitter controversy. 
The Empress Frederick has expressed a de- 
sire for its suppression, but is not disposed to 
pay anything in order to recompense author 
and publisher for their expenses. But now 
the Mackenzie family are reported to be con- 
demning the book, and it looks as if the ashes 

of the original dispute may be rekindled, 
which would be a pity. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
A PRACTICAL COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By Prof. A.G. Newcomer. pp. 249. 90 cents. 
_ Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
THE CE&CILIAN SERIES OF STUDY AND SONG. By 
John W.Tufts. pp. 160. 48 cents. 
James H. Earle. Boston. 
A RATHER Fasr YOUNG Man. By J. L. Gordon. 
pp- 32. 30 cents. 
The Religious Herald. Hartford, Ct. 
PICTURESQUE CHICAGO AND GUIDE TO THE WORLD’S 
FAIR. pp. 328. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS. By Washington Irving. pp. 412. $1.75. 
THE SHRUBS OF NORTH-EASTERN AMERICA. By 
C.S. Newhall. pp. 249. $2.50. 
THE BIBLE: ITs ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER. 


By J.T. Sunderland. 299. $1.50. 
HARVARD STORIES. By W.K.Post. pp. 312. $1.25. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
GENERAL GREENE. By KH. V. Greene. pp. 332. 


$1.50. : 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
THE Book OF JosausA. By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 
pp. 416. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
FOES IN AMBUSH. 
pp. 263. $1.25. 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co. Philadelphia, 
NOTES FOR VISITING NouRSES. By Rosalind G. 
Shawe. pp. 144. $1.00. 
W.S. Bell. 814 Olive Street, St. Louis. 
A CHRISTIAN LAWYER: HON. WARREN CURRIER. 
By Rev. G.C. Adams, D.D. pp. 124. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Cong. S.S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
HOPE AND REsT. By Helen B. Merriman. 
15 cents. 


Philadelphia. 
By Capt. Charles King, U.S. A. 


pp. 62. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

BIBLE EscHaTOLOGY. By H.T. Cheever, D.D. pp. 
241. $1.00. 

The Commonwealth Society. Boston. 

A LEAGUE OF JUSTICE. By M.1. Swift. pp.90. 50 
cents. 

Society of Pedagogy. St. Louis. 

POSSIBILITIES OF A PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 
W.M. Bryant, M.A. pp. 31. 

MAGAZINES. 

June. PORTFOLIO.— RELIGIONS REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS. 

July. CHAUTAUQUAN.—HARPER’S.— SCRIBNER’S.— 
Sr. NICHOLAS.—LIPPINUOTT’S.—CHURCH AT HOME 
AND ABROAD.— HOMILETIC. — PREACHER’S. — FO- 
RUM.—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.— 
CATHOLIC WORLD.—ATLANTIC.—ROMANCE. 
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BEREA‘S BRIGHT PROSPECTS. 


BY REY. GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D,D. 


The event of the Commencement at Berea, 
Ky., was the inauguration, June 21, of William 
G. Frost as president. The college campus 
witnessed the usual unique spectacle of the 
Commencement crowd. From midnight till 
morning the procession of horses and mules 
was uninterrupted, bringing mountain people 
and blue grass people from ten to sixty miles 
in wagons and saddle back and bare back, 
some faithful mules bestridden by fear, all in 
their Sunday best. The woods were full of 
horses and mules and wagons and booths. 
Thousands of people were out for a picnic, 
half the men with pistols in their pockets. 
The times arechanging. Men have been killed 
in past years in quarrels on the campus at 
Commencement time. This year a man ex- 
ploded his pistol accidentally by sitting on it, 
and was arrested and locked up for carrying 
firearms contrary to law. The drinks sold 
were all soft drinks. One of the most active 
centers was the prohibition booth, marked, 
“The saloon must go.”’ E 

The Commencement amphitheater, capable 
of seating 2,000 people, decorated with flags 
and evergreen and ferns and flowers and the 
college colors, presented a gay and animated 
scene. Atl colors, all ages were there—an ex- 
traordinary exhibition of human brotherhood! 
It was populous with babies flying captive 
balloons, and emitting occasional outbursts 
from mouth organs, natural and artificial. 
It was a promenade audience, in continual 
motion from morning till night. When the 
pistol exploded the building was half emptied 
in two minutes, in entire disregard of Dr. 
A. P. Foster’s fine oration on the Education of 
the Entire Man. And when the thunder 
shower burst—another terror—the building 
was as suddenly packed, seats and aisles, with 
fugitives from the rain in time for the orator’s 
peroration. 

The attendance of alumni was large. This 
was one of greatenthusiasm. Among the not- 
able alumni present was a son of. John G. 
Fee, Rev. W. E. Barton, Rev. G. A. Rogers 
and his two sons, one of them managing editor 
of the Philadelphia Jnquirer and the other the 
inventor of the marvelous type-setting ma- 


chine, which it is predicted will work a revo- 


lution in the making of newspapers. 
President Frost has been in office for a year. 


He has the strong co-operation of a harmoni- 
ous faculty, a harmonious board of trustees, 
of an enthusiastic body of students, of the 
alumni, and of the townspeople and the gen- 
eral community. It was impossible to hear 
his inaugural address and to observe his mas- 
tery of the audience and his comprehension of 
the situation without a conviction that Berea 
has entered upon a new era of prosperity. 
The announcement of the opening of manual 
labor departments for young women and young 
men was a part of the evidence that the new | 
plans are to make the school indispensable to 
Kentucky, in which it is already widely recog- 
nized as the best collegiate institution in the 
State. : 

The inaugural address was brief but ad- 
mirable. The following are sentences from 
it: ‘“‘ Berea College stands with a spade and a 
spelling-book in one hand and a telescope and 
a Greek Testament in the other.’’ ‘“‘ The Lord 
might have saved us a vast deal of trouble if 
He had made us all white or all black.” ‘It 
is one of my regrets today that I was not born 
in Kentucky. Iintend at least to die there.’’ 
“Tf all this is not Christ’s work, what can 
be? If it is His work, He will sustain it 
through our efforts.” ‘ Until Berea College 
is adequately endowed every man or woman 
who knows of Berea and approves its princi- 
ples ought to give at least one best day’s 
income every year toward supporting these 
principles.”’ These are the words of a man 
who believes in his work and knows how to 
put his ideas in the pithy, powerful language 
of the people. 

The tide in Berea has turned, the large suc- 
cess of the new presidency is reasonably and 
brilliantly assured, and it is safe and wise and 
opportune now to furnish for the work the 
new and the old generous contributions, 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY. 


June 17-24 was Commencement week in this 
the oldest institution of learning among Prot- 
estants, at least, on the Pacific Coast, located 
at Forest Grove, Ore. The baccalaureate 
sermon, by President Thomas McClelland, was 
full of practical illustrations of the value of 
self-sacrifice. There were six in the graduating 
class, two young ladies and four young gen- 
tlemen. Their essays and vrations were meri- 
torious, giving evidence of originality of 
thought as well as careful and thorough in- 
struction. The growth of Pacific University 
during the past two years makes the necessity 
of new buildings imperative. This fact has 
been so impressed on the board of trustees 
that they obtained estimates of cost, etc., and 
have determined, as soon as the way was 
clear, to erect a building to cost $50,000, to be 
called Marsh Memoria! Hall in honor of Rev. 
Sidney H. Marsh, D.D., the first president. 
The requisite sum for starting the work—$30,- 
000—having been secured, the ground for the 
new building was broken on June 22 with 
appropriate addresses and ceremonies. 

In accordance with the recent amendment 
to the college charter by legislative enact- 
ment, three additional trustees were chosen 
as follows: Napoleon Davis of the Salem 
church, an alumnus of 1883; John Sommer- 
ville of the Portland First Church and Deacon 
L. H. Andrews of the Oregon City chureh. 
The degree of D. D. was conferred upon Rey- 
T. E. Clapp of the First Church, Portland, and 
upon Rev. James F. Eaton, president of Whit 
man College, Walla Walla, Wn. Prof. Theo- 
dore Whittlesey was given two years’ leave of 
absence to go to Germany to prosecute his 
studies in chemistry and physics. 4G. H. H. 


Es 


Conscience is not satisfied either by loving 
conduct that is capricious or by well- ordered 
conduct that is inhumane.—Prof. Josiah'- 
Royce. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

It will be seen by the account of the evan- 
gelistic work in one of our Massachusetts 
churches that it is not necessary to wait for 
the coming of an evangelist to put in motion 
the methods and spirit which secure results 
for which evangelists labor. 

Considering the large numbers of French 
Canadians who have come to Maine during 
the past twenty years the gain of Congrega- 
tionalism is remarkable. 

The additions printed this week do not in- 
clude those of last Sunday. Owing to the 
holiday it is necessary to postpone their in- 
sertion. 

It is a good thing for all concerned when 
institutional work is made self-supporting, as 
long as that is made a secondary motive. 

The burden of responsibility must have 
rested heavily on the resident member of 
that church fourteen of whose fifteen mem- 
bers were non-resident. 


THE COST OF INSTITUTIONAL WORK. 

The editorial closing the series of articles in 
the Congregationalist on institutional churches 
noted the large increase in working force and 
expenditure and the radical changes in spirit 
and method required, facts which seem to shut 
off many churches in which such forms of work 
are most needed. Few can make this their 
characteristic work, and probably but few are 
called toit. But the methcds are by no means 
invariable, and many can be applied success- 
fully with but slight expenditure of money. 
The aim is to win by attractions and train by 
activities not confessedly spiritual, the clear 
ultimate purpose being to draw to the spirit- 
ual influences which it is the one great mis- 
sion of the church of Christ to exercise. 

The reference to Pilgrim Church, Worcester, 
as a church with institutional features sug- 
gests a few words as to methods of work both 
effective and inexpensive or self-supporting. 
Our girls’ industrial class teaches the children 
how to mend and make garments, together 
with many ways of household thrift. No one 
who has not watched such work, or at least 
examined the books prepared for its guidance, 
can realize the breadth and value of this line 
of effort, or its almost unlimited opportunities 
for mission work, besides the help given to 
children of the church. Here faithful women 
furnish the instruction without remuneration 
and the material calls for slight outlay, much 
of it being the cloth obtained as remnants or 
Special bargains, if not given outright. In 
our class of two hundred or more, materials 
for a six months’ weekly session cost but 
twenty-five cents for each pupil, the finished 
garments being given to them or sent to chil- 
dren’s hospitals. This class has in it repre- 
sentatives of ten nationalities and more than 
twenty churches, half of the children being 
Romanists. Kitchen garden material to the 
value of fifty dollars has been accumulated in 
seven years. 

Boys’ work is more expensive. Carpenter- 
ing requires benches and tools, and it is not 
easy to obtain an instructor. Often, however, 
Some carpenter or cabinetmaker, who has 
given up regular work, can be found for a 
half-day a week. He must understand boys 
as well as business, and take time outside of 
the class to keep tools in order. His hire, 
with the cost of the wood used, is partly met by 
a fee of $1 for a second series of twelve lessons, 
which follows the first free course. Our tools 
represent about $100 outlay. The printing 
office needs from $50 to $100 for plant, little or 
nothing for instruction. It can be made to 
cover expenses by doing the church work, 
such as Sunday notices, programs, tickets tor 
entertainments, catalogues, .etc. The boys 


have been allowed to use the outfit in work 
done for outside parties in compensation for 
doing church work free. But few can work 
in an office, and it is not easy to keep up the 
interest long. A gymnasium requires a spe- 
cial room for any complete outfit, but most of 
the exercises can be carried out with wooden 
dumb-bells, which the boys will buy for 
themselves. Exhibitions will draw crowded 
houses, and so provide more costly apparatus, 
while a fee pays for the skilled instruction, 
which must be hired unless the pastor or some 
friend volunteers. On the whole, this branch 
of work should be self-supporting. So with 
the cadet companies, or Boys’ Brigades, by 
all odds the most popular and efficient ad- 
junct to spiritual work for young men and 
lads. Buying their own uniforms and rifles, 
our companies have been too independent to 
accept even a subscription, their exhibition 
drills filling room and treasury. 

In addition to classes for special studies, 
valuable talks, may be given by members of 
the congregation, or friends, on such topics as 
What a Boy Needs in Going into Business, 
Why a Boy Should Learn a Trade, War Rcm- 
iniscences, Hunting or Camping Experiences, 
Amateur Photography, and the like. The 
available resources of the community for such 
service are larger than is realized. The law- 
yer, doctor, representative, traveler, mechanic 
may be helpful, and are usually willing if the 
gathering is informal. 

For some of the forms of work mentioned 
the question of fit apartments is difficult to 
meet when a church has only the audience 
and prayer meeting rooms. But usually some 
loft or vacant shop can be secured at slight 
expense. The whole matter comes down to 
the personality of those undertaking the work, 
and the lines mentioned by no means exhaust 
the available methods. Paid superintendence 
can be dispensed with in most cases, but there 
must be some one who will take charge of 
each branch as his peculiar service to the 
church, and this brings opportunity for exer- 
cise of talents commonly left latent in Chris- 
tian activities. Grace, grit and gumption are 
indispensable. With these more can be done 
than many believe. C. M. SourHeATE. 


HONORING A HOME MISSIONARY 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

June 25 was one of the happiest days that 
the church of Osage, Io., ever enjoyed. It 
was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the mar- 
riage of Rev. T. O. Douglass and wife, those 
faithful servants of God who served this 
church so acceptably for fourteen years. 
This was the only pastorate they ever held, 
and their old friends thought it was the fit- 
ting thing to do to invite them to spend this 
anniversary amid the scenes of their early 
labors. It was in the early-summer of 1868 
that Rey. T. O. Douglass, fresh from the semi- 
nary, made his first visit to Osage to preach a 
trial sermon before the church. The field did 
not seem especially inviting, but the church 
gave him a call and he accepted. The young 
preacher and his wife at once won the hearts 
of the people, and the pastorate of fourteen 
years was a fruitful one. It might have con- 
tinued as long as the pastor lived had not the 
Iowa Home Missionary Society discovered 
that Mr. Douglass was just the man to super- 
intend its work. 

On Saturday the whole family arrived to be 
present at the anniversary occasion—the par- 
ents, six children and an adopted daughter. 
On Sunday morning Mr. Douglass preached 
an appropriate sermon. Naturally he referred 
to the manner the way opened for his coming 
to this church, its early struggles in the day 
of small things and the real victories that it 
won. It was in his ministry that Osage 
adopted prohibition. In fact, it was the first 
town in the State to banish the saloon. Mr. 
Douglass thinks that a powerful revival that 


swept through the town made the temperance — 
victory possible. The sermon made a deep 
impression upon the large audience present. 
In the afternoon a season of prayer was held. 
In the evening Rev. Paul Douglass, the old- 
est son, preached. ~-Many found it difficult to 
realize that the small boy who had gone away 
with his parents eleven years before was now 
aman. The sermon was a credit to the young 
preacher. On Monday evening a reception 
was given to the family and the people had an 
opportunity to indicate some of the affection 
which they so deeply feel.. Col. J. H. Sweney 
gave an address of welcome which touched 
every heart. It does not detract in the least 
from Mr. Douglass’s fame to say that Mrs. 
Douglass is as fully enthroned in the hearts 
of the people as he is. Rey. Charles Noble 
of Charles City brought the congratulations 
of the other Congregational churches of the ~ 
State and in fitting words spoke of the 
greatness of Mr. Douglass’s work in superin- 
tending the weaker churches. The Osage 
church presented to Mr. Douglass and family 
an elegant silver set. Many of the outside 
churches which had heard of the approaching 
anniversary expressed a desire to show their 
love in some way and sent in contributions for 
that purpose making a generous purse. Mr. 
and Mrs. Douglass were taken completely by 
surprise, but respouded with deep feeling and 
gratitude. The occasion was a delightful af- 
fair socially, but it was far more than this. 
There was a deep spiritual undertone to the 
addresses and all who had part in the anni- 
versary will hereafter do better their part in 
life. Ww. W. G. 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 


Vacation days are upon us and the summer 
scattering will soon be complete among our 
pastors and their respective flocks. From 
now until autumn the Lord’s hosts will for 
the most part content themselves with reso- 
lutely holding the fort and leave aggressive 
movements in the open field until cooler 
weather. This does not mean disloyalty or 
indiscretion, looking at the year as a whole. 
It simply implies the relaxation of arduous 
effort which midsummer in this latitude makes 
necessary and which affects social and busi- 
ness life fully as much as ecclesiastical circles. 
Among the Congregational churches of this 
city there is an excellent fashion of never 
closing the dvors. Those most affected by 
the vacation exodus are to be supplied with 
the strongest available talent and in those 
churches whose members leave town in fewer 
numbers work goes steadily forward, the pas- 
tors in many instances remaining through the 
summer, having taken their vacations at other 
seasons. 

The effect of the World’s Fair on our con- 
gregations is not yet determinable. It may 
take from the city for only a few days fami- 
lies who usually are absent one or two months, 
leaving at home a larger average of workers 
than usual. Thus far the big show has called 
forth a very moderate attendance and enthu- 
siasm from this city. St. Louis has no unwor- 
thy jealousy of its rival by the lakeside, but 
thus far we see little to be coveted in Chi- 
cago’s possessiomof the exposition, as regards 
either reputation or material rewards. The 
unblushing knavery of its directory and their 
subservient vassals has been severely con- 
demned, in some instances even by our daily 
press, which certainly has no dangerous lean- 
ings toward Puritanical standards. 

The entire withholding of patronage by 
Christian people is advocated by some of our 
pastors. It is felt that such action would 
compel the closing of the gates on Sunday, for 
which there is evidently no popular demand, 
judging by the admissions on that day, and 
that the effect of such closing would be a 
creation of popular interest in the fair which 
now does not exist, and would save it from 
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the financial failure which is almost sure to 
come under its present reputation. That the 
managers are today in financial straits is evi- 
dent from the fact that they are compelling 
creditors to accept payment in souvenir coins 
ab ome dollar each, whose actual market value 
is nowhere more than half that sum. It is 
also firmly believed by some of us that a 
failure to testify to the strength of our con- 
victions by thus refusing patronage will make 
those convictions the laughing-stock of men 
who now think that the utterances of Chris- 
tians are pure “‘ bluff,’ without any stamina 
in them that will lead to sacrifice of personal 
pleasure or profit. Some of our ministers fail 
to feel any force in these considerations, and 
in view of the prevalent Sunday views and 
practices among nearly all professing Chris- 
tians in this city itis unlikely that the expo- 
sition will lose much patronage from among 
us on this account, though Christian Endeay- 
orers here, as elsewhere, are quite earnest in 
this matter. 

The last words of report from this field that 
are to greet the readers of the Congregationalist 
until autumn cannot honestly be over jubilant. 
In many respects the last nine months have 
seen excellent work, still more promising be- 
ginnings of pastorates and spiritual results 
which are superlatively blessed in their essen- 
tial worth as God and the angels view them. 
The success of the Webster Groves church in 
securing a new home has stimulated the 
movement for building in several of our city 
churches. Dr. Adams, by unwearied persist- 
ence, has reached the sum of $15,000 in pledges 
for the new Compton Hill Church and the 
contract will be let at once. Hyde Park is 
also in receipt of plans which it is hoped may 
be adopted at once, and Aubert Place is mov- 
ing with its accustomed energy in the same 
direction, its Endeavor Society having pledged 
$1,000. The call of the pastor of our First 
Church to the presidency of Drury, however, 
introduces a disturbing element into all our 
thoughts for the present and future. In the 
two years of his stay in this city Dr. George 
has made himself greatly beloved by his 
church and all others who have come to know 
him and is universally respected for his genial 
nature and scholarly abilities. These qual- 
ities, however, are in great demand in the 
field that so urgently calls him and which 
he is very carefully considering. 

The most serious calamity of the present 
hour is the vacant pastorate of Pilgrim Cburch, 
which now is likely to remain unfilled for 
many months. The disappointment of the 
church over the rejection of its recent call is 
intense, and is shared by all of us in the city, 
unalleviated even by the editorial comment 
on that event in the columns of the Congrega- 
tionalist. While the life and prosperity of this 
church are in no degree dependent upon pos- 
sessing Mr. Boynton, as we are assured was 
the case with his Boston church, the blow to 
the interests of our denomination in this en- 
tire region isasevereone. While heartily rec- 
ognizing the conscientiousness of Mr. Boyn- 
ton’s decision, we cannot but feel sore aud a 
bit disheartened over the disparagement to 
the needs and opportunities of Congregation- 
alism in the Southwest, which is unavoidably 
involved in the declination. We are appre- 
ciating the infelicity of being on one rim of 
our denominational wheel, whose hub is lo- 
cated on the opposite circumference instead 
of in the center, as all well-regulated wheels 
should be built. There is a true sense in 
which this call, with its careful consideration 
and final negative answer, passes beyond per- 
sonal relations of men or churches and be- 
comes a typical illustration of the attitude of 
the East toward the West.. We are becoming 
increasingly impressed with the fact that the 
Atlantic coast expects us to give everything 
and receive nothing when it comes to valua- 
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portance. Weare not just at present suscep- 
tible to delicate flatteries, and probably we 
do not duly appreciate the prayers of our 
Eastern friends, which have been so earnestly 
—and, alas, effectively—offered in antagonism 
to our own! But if Pilgrim Church should 
ever again unite upon an Eastern man we 
wish that the denominational leaders of that 
vicinity would show less selfishness and more 
of the self-sacrifice which they so strongly 
urged and we so fully accepted when Dr. 
Stimson was taken from us. Di Di Ss 


MAINE STATE CONFERENCE. 

This conference, with its 118 missionary 
churches out of a total of 243, was warmly 
welcomed by the beautiful college town of 
Brunswick, June 27-29,and by the historic 
First Church, of which Dr. E. B. Mason is pas- 
tor. Across the way, on the college campus, 
could be heard the swing of derrick and the 
clink of chisel and trowel as the foundations 
of the new scientific building are being laid 
and the Walker art gallery, unique and classic 
in architecture, is receiving its finishing 
touches, both at a total cost of $300,000. 

One of Portland’s most successful business 
men and aggressive Christian laymen, Joseph 
R. Libby, served the conference as moderator. 
The necrology of the year included nineteen 
on its roll, none of whom, however, were in 
active service at the time of death. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. J. S. Williamson. The re- 
cording secretary’s report ably summarized 
and classified the statistics of the year. The 
benevolence of $78,000 was an increase of 
$7,000 over last year. For the last two years 
there has been an unaccountable loss in the 
Sunday school membership of 1,056 or 500 a 
year. The gain of 3,000 in the Christian En- 
deavor enrollment in the same period counter- 
balances in some respects this loss. Another 
encouraging fact is that while the Protestant 
population of Maine has steadily declined for 
the past two decades, the membership in our 
Congregational churches has increased 2,175, 
which cannot be said of other Protestant de- 
nominations, the other two leading bodies 
having suffered an actual loss. The apparent 
decline of thirty in church membership for 
the year is due to a revision of roll in several 
churches, by which 332 were dropped. 

Tuesday afternoon was given to discussion 
of the worship and work of the church. Rey. 
Hugh Elder spoke of worship as a means of 
spiritual nurture, Rev. E. P. Wilson of it as 
an exhibition of spiritual reality and power to 
non-members. It is to be regretted that space 
will not allow summaries of the masterly ad- 
dresses of Rev. Messrs. J. L. Jenkins, D. D., 
C. H. Cutler and C.S. Patton on the work of 
the church for (1) its membership, (2) for chil- 
dren, (3) the community. At the evening ses- 
sion Dr. C. C. Creegan, field secretary of the 
board, awakened profound interest in foreign 
missions; Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, with his 
irrepressible vocabulary and electric imagina- 
tion traversed the range of most impressive 
facts in reference to home missionary need 
and achievement; while the need of educa- 
tional work in Utah and the Southwest was 
ably presented by Secretary G. M. Herrick of 
the N. W. E. C. 

Wednesday was devoted entirely to reports 
from the Maine Missionary Society and other 
charitable societies of the State. More than 
one-half of the $20,000 received during the 
year came from bequests. ‘‘ The dead are run- 
ning our society ’’said President Paine, “ and, 
contrary to Scripture, do not ‘ rest from their 
labors.’”’ This gave basis for astrong appeal 
to the living to enlarge their benevolence. 

The conference took a marked step in ad- 
vance by instructing the trustees to elect a 
field secretary to be associated with the vener- 
able and beloved Dr. Adams, for seventeen 
years corresponding and recording secretary. 
His work will be both executive and repre- 


sentative, in the latter capacity seeking to 
bring the churches into more vital touch with 
the missionary work of the State. Rev. N. H. 
Whittlesey presented the cause of ministeria) 
relief and the conference appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with representatives from 
Vermont in establishing a New England Howe 
for disabled clergymen. 

No part of the conference was more profita- 
ble or inspiring than the afternoon given to 
the women’s auxiliaries of the State society, 
the W.B.M. and the A.M.A., conducted in 
turn by Mrs. F. B. Denio, Mrs. W. H. Fenn 
and Mrs. C. A. Woodbury. Delightful ac- 
dresses were given by Miss Agnes M. Lora, 
recently from Smyrna, Miss Grace E. Wash- 
burn, missionary for the Woman’s Maine Mis- 
sionary Auxiliary, Miss M. K. Lunt, matron 
of the Williamsburg Academy, Miss L. A. Pin- 
gree of Talladega College and Miss D. E, Em- 
erson, secretary of the Woman’s Bureau of 
the A. M.A. 

The conference at its closing business ses- 
sion Thursday elected Prof. Clarence A. Beck- 
with of Bangor Seminary as its candidate for 
election to the corporate membership of the 
American Board. It voted also to petition 
the State Legislature to reconsider its action 
of last year permitting the use of State money 
for sectarian purposes. 

The address of Rey. A. EK. Dunning, D.D., 
and the bright, racy paper of Mr. A. P. Wilder 
of New York, the one on the relation ef the 
religious, the other of the secular, press to the 
church and its work, vividly contrasted their 
mission. 

The conference closed with the sacramental 
service, having voted to meet next year with 
the First Church, Bangor, Rev. C. H. Cutler, 
pastor. D. M. P. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


During Rey. E. S. Tead’s pastorate of nearly ten 
years over the Prospect Hill Church, Somerville, a 
debt of $5,000 has been paid, a new building erected 
and the church work enlarged in many ways. In 
recognition of his faithful service a present of $305 
was given him last week. 


In the First Church, Everett, Rev. E. T. Pitts, 
pastor, there has been continuous interest since the 
beginning of the year. The evangelistic work has 
mainly centered in the Sunday evening meeting 
after the regular service, the attendance having in- 
creased from forty to a well-filled vestry. Cards 
similar to those used in the Mills meetings have 
been signed by 140 persons, and it is estimated that 
two-thirds of these have come into active connection 
with the life of the church. Many of these had not 
previously attended church. Workers are sent out 
to bring those who have signed the cards into the 
prayer meeting, Sunday school and Y.P.S8.C.E. 
and the response to these efforts is usually prompt 
and cordial. 


A. N. Clark of Beverly has offered to give the 
Dane Street Church in that place a $12,000 chapel to 
adjoin the church building. Other friends will 
raise $2,500 for furnishings. 


It is rare that so important a church as the Pi d- 
mont of Worcester secures a pastor and has him in- 
stalled within three months of his predecessor’s de 
parture. Perhaps it is still rarer that the departing 
minister is able to name his successor and has so 
firm a place in the affections of his people that his 
choice is heartily ratified. Dr. Mears left Worces- 
ter April 9 and Dr. Horr was installed June 27. A 
very large audience was present and the occasiow 
was a joyful one, notwithstanding that it was shad- 
owed by the death of ex-Mayor Hildreth, who’ has 
been a valued member of the church since its or- 
ganization. pa ons 


Rey. C.S. Sargent, pastor of the church in Adams, 
is about to place in the church a,marble font, the 
gift of the children.who have been baptized. 


The corner stone of the new edifice of the First 
Church, Holyoke,' was laid June 28. A fitting ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Henry Hyde, a former 
pastor of the church. An interesting feature of the 
exercises was the presentation’ of $50 by the Junior 
Endeavor Society to pay for the cornerstone. The 
building will be of stone’and will cost $35,000: 
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Maine. 

The old church of Industry, organized in 1808, has 
just received three new members, the first since 1867 
according to the church records. It once had more 
than 100 members. Its present resident member- 
ship is fifteen with fourteen non-resident members. 
Members of four other denominations living in the 
place all work and worship together in perfect har- 
mony with the church in Shorey Chapel, a beau- 
tiful and commodions building, the gift of Mrs. 
Price of Auburndale, Mass., a former member. 
Sunday school, prayer meeting and temperance 
work receive the hearty co-operation of all the 
Christian people of the place. With help from the 
Maine Missionary Society they unite heartily in sus- 
taining as resident pastor, Rev. T. A. Merrill, who 
united with the old church in 1841. 

New Hampshire. I 

The seven years’ pastorate of Rev. C.S8. Murkland, 
D.D., with the Franklin Street Church, Manchester, 
closed June 26, with very hearty resolutions on the 
part of the church and of the council which dis- 
missed him on the success of his ministry there. 
Dr. Murkland will still be identified with Christian 
interests in the State as president of the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College. 


Connecticut. 


Rey. Herman Seil of Danbury, who has studied at 
Oberlin, bas received ordination for the purpose of 
laboring among his Swedish countrymen. He is 
preaching with much acceptance to the American 
congregation worshiping in the West Street Church, 
Rey. F. Ericson has been preaching occasionally to 
Swedes in the chapel of the First Church. 


The church in Enfield has been listening to a series 
of Sunday evening sermons by its pastor, Rev.O. W. 
Means, on the Christian Endeavor Pledge. These 
discourses have occasioned a gratifying increase of 
attendance and interest. 


Rey. E. P. Hammond preached in Granby and 
North Granby, June 25. Great interest was mani- 
fest and many, including a number of children, pro- 
fessed conversion. 


Rey. Edward Fairbank closed his labors at Rox- 
bury, June 18, having spent a year in that place. He 
expects to sail about the middle of July to join the 
Mahratta Mission in India, The people of Roxbury 
presented him with $70.—Rey. H. B. Roberts of 
Torrington is preaching a series of sermons on Sun- 
day evenings on The Good Things in Other Denomi- 
nations. 


The First Church in New Britain has met with a 
loss in the death of Judge Valentine B. Chamber- 
lain, who was well known and respected throughout 
the State. He died suddenly on the evening of 
June 25, after his return from addressing a temper- 
ance meeting. He was sixty years of age, a gradu- 
ate of Williams College in 1857. He served through 
the war with great honor, was prominent in finan- 
cial circles, at the time of his death being president 
of the Mechanics’ Bank and treasurer of the Bar- 
rett Savings Bank, both of New Britain, He would 
not accept many offices, but was a member of the 
State Legislature in 1866, was State treasurer in 1884 
and most of the time since the war has acted as 
judge of the local court. By his death the church of 
which he was a member is deprived of one of its 
stanchest pillars. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
Pennsylvania, 

An interesting series of revival meetings was held 
at the West Pittston Tabernacle, Rev. P: J. Kain, 
pastor, conducted by Evangelist R. N. Harris. 
Notwithstanding the warm weather the meetings 
have been largely attended and many have been 
converted, the greater number being young men. 
The church building is by far too small to hold the 
people and will be vacated for enlargement and 
improvement, 

LAKE STATES. 
; Ohio. 
“On the afternoon of June 25 the corner stone of 
the new Lagonda Avenue Church at Springfield was 
jJaid with appropriate ceremonies. An interesting 
address was delivered by Rev. Ralph Albertson, the 
pastor, in which the features of the institutional 
church were explained. Mr. Charles E. Folger, the 
superintendent of the first Sunday school, stated 
that the experiment represented in this enterprise 
was the first in the United States ina city with so 
few as 40,000 people. Rey. S. P. Dunlap of the First 
Church also spoke of the importance of the work. 
The audience-room will seat 300 people, and other 
features are a Sunday school room adjoining, which 
will seat 200 more, a gymnasium, a reading-room, a 
-zoom for socials and a bathroom. The work will 
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be pushed and the structures completed in a few 
weeks. A comely and comfortable parsonage, lo- 
cated on the east side of the church, has already 
been inclosed. Mr. Albertson and his people have 
shown a great deal of spirit and energy, and the 
outlook is promising. The church is a mile anda 
half from the Y. M. C, A. building and is in aneigh- 
borhood in which a dozen very large factories are 
located, one of them employing over 1,100 men the 
year round, and the church is surrounded by hun- 
dreds of houses occupied by working men. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the institution was needed 
and that it will prove just the right thing in the 
right place. 


After a preliminary canvass of the field by Rev. 
Norman Plass a new mission was organized, June 
25, on Lorain Street, Cleveland, in the southwest 
part of the city. A vacant saloon has been rented 
for a year, the City Missionary Society has bought 
chairs,and the work is under the supervision of 
Rey. H. O. Allen of Franklin Avenue Church and 
W.H. DeWitt of the First Church, as a committee 
of the City Missionary Society.—Reyv. C. M. Cady, 
for the past eight years professor of English in the 
Doshisha at Kyoto, Japan, preached at Hough Ave- 
nue Church June 25, He is about to remove with 
his family from Newburyport to Oberlin for a year’s 
study. 

Illinois. 

At the Chicago Ministers’ Meeting, June 25, Rev. 
Philip Krohn read a paper on The Usefulness of 
Heresy, the point of which was that real progress of 
thought comes from the reaction of heresy from the 
old traditional orthodoxy. Some of the brethren 
present enjoyed the paper. Others regretted that 
anything should be said to give aid or comfort to 
heretics. Last Monday morning Rey. John McNeil 
of Great Britain addressed the Ministers’ Union, in 
the parlors of the New England Church, on his ex- 
periences in the ministry. It was voted to discon- 
tinue the Monday meetings during the remainder of 
the summer. 


Mr. Dean, who has just been ordained pastor at 
Wilmette, had been serving the church during 
several months while completing his course at Chi_ 
cago Seminary. His work is exceptionally success- 
ful among the young people, and a Boys’ Brigade of 
about twenty-five members has great promise in it. 
Being the son and the grandson of missionaries on 
the foreign field, Mr. Dean was naturally regarded 
as looking to that work and may yet enter upon it 
when the way is open. 


Indiana. 


Pilgrim Church, West Indianapolis, recently wel- 
comed to membership nine members of one family, 
including three generations.— June 18 was a de- 
lightfwl day for the Ridgeville church. Eleven per- 
sons, five of whom were baptized, were reveived into 
fellowship. 


The First Church, Terre Haute, closes during July 
and Dr. J. H.Crum will take a needed rest and va- 
cation, looking northward. The other meetings of 
the church will be kept up.—Reports from all por- 
tions of the State indicate an enlarged observance 
of Children’s Day during June and growing contri- 
butions.—The proposed union of the First Church 
in Michigan City with a church of a sister denomi- 
nation, which has agitated the religious circles of 
the place tor several months, has been finally aban- 
doned and Rev. W.C. Gordon is called to the pulpit. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


The church organized at Niles is the outgrowth 
of the evangelistic work of Rey. N. L. Packard of 
Ionia. Nearly all the fifty-seven members united on 
confession. Mr. Thomas L. Reed of Chicago Sem- 
inary is spending the summer with this people. 

Minnesota. 

The St. Paul Congregational Club held the last 
meeting of the season, with small attendance, at 
Plymouth Church, June 26, The topic discussed 
was Free Pews and Rented Pews in Churches. 


Pilgrim Church, Duluth, celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of Rey. E. M. Noyes’s pastorate June 25. 
The city has grown in the decade from 12,000 to 50,- 
000, the church has increased from fifty to 375 anda 
beautiful stone house of worsbip has been built and 
then rebuilt after being destroyed by fire. 

Rey. David Donovan, who has resigned at Madi- 
son, has done exeellent work. The congregations 
have increased and the Methodist Episcopal church, 
which was formed after ours, has given up the field. 

Nebraska. 

Rey. J. J. Parker, pastor of Norfolk, accompanied 

General Missionary Paske to the new town of Crofton 
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on the Yankton & Norfolk Railroad and an interest- 
ing service was held June 25 in an unfinished store 
building. A Sunday school has been organized, the 
Blyville church will move to Crofton as soon as the 
right man can be found for pastor and a church 
building will be erected. 


Mr. A. R. Davies of Andover Seminary finds his 
work at Wescott and Sargent progressing. Sunday 
congregations are increasing and prayer meetings 
have been organized, having an attendance some 
evenings as large as fifty. 


The women who attended the organization of an 
auxiliary at Indianola during the late meeting of 
the Republican Valley Association will be pained to 
learn of the death of Mrs. J. H. Beitel, the wife of 
the pastor at whose house the meeting was held. 
She leaves three small children. 


South Dakota. 


The church at Wakonda is prospering under the 
ministrations of Mr. Fenn Lyman,a student fronn 
Yankton. It is planning to build a parsonage. 


Superintendent Lyman of Wyoming has returned 
to Yankton preparatory to removing his family to 
Hot Springs, which is to be his future home. Since 
his appointment he has planted ten Sunday schools, 
besides aiding many others. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


One Canadian society is in the habit of sending a 
letter of greeting to every new society of its denomi- 
nation that is formed in its neighborhood. 


The society at Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., last. 
year assumed the support of a native worker in 
Madura, India, and proposes to do the same for the 
next year. 


For the benefit of strangers in Chicago the Chi- 
cago Union has adopted for this year a ‘‘ Columbian ’” 
badge, representing a flag bearing the monogram of 
the society. A Christian Endeavor Society has been 
organized among those employed at Hotel Endeayor- 
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Calls. 


ALLEN, Edward P., Sanford, Me., to Ludlow. 

CLANOY, William P., Epping, N. es to Troy. Accepts. 

DERR, A. Cs Heidelburg Seminary, to Copemish and 
a] hompsonville, Mich. ra 

FURMAN, William F., Chure ville, N. Y., to Olney St- 
Ch., Providence, RK. Accepts. 

GILCHRIST, Howard H., Macksville, Ind., to be gen- 
eral missionary in the Black Hills and Wyoming. 
Accepts. 

GORDON, ‘William C., Anderson, Ind., to First Ch., 
Michigan City. Accepts, 

eee ~ William S., Republic, Mo., to Denison, Texas. 

ecepts. 

BOERNE: J. B., to permanent pastorate, Sacramento, 


MCCLAIN, J.E., to Dover and Wakarusa. Kan. Accepts. 

POTTER, ite E, to Netawaka and Powhattan, Kan. 
Accey ts. 

PRIOR, F. R., to Fort Pierre, S. D. Accepts. 

SC HNACKE, Leon C., Paola, Kan., to Olathe. 

SMEDLEY Willis E., Wareham, Mass., declines call to 
Neponset. 

TROWER, William G., Chicago Seminary, to Hancock 
and Lake Emily, 1} Minn. 

VAN HORN, Francis J., Oberlin Seminary, to Columbia 
Ch., Cincinnati, O. ‘Accepts. 

WYCKOFF, Charles T., declines call to pastorate of 
Armour Mission, and continues as its musical directom 
and as associate pastor of Plymouth Ch. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BARRON, John W., 7. June 27, Creighton, Neb. Sermon, 
Rev. A. W. Ayers; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. J. 
paekOrs A. G. Washington, J. Paske and Harmon 

ross. 

DEAN, Edward B., o. p. June 29, Wilmette, Til. 

HOLBROOK, David We i. June 22 Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Sermon, Pres. F. W. ake D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. R. C. Flagg, D. D., Do Kidder, A . L. Rich- 
ardson and pou Kaltzly. 

HORR, Elijah, June 27, Piedmont Ch., Worcester, 
Mass. Seriionl Rev. Nehemiah Boynton; other 
arts, Rev. aeeeet. W. V.. W. Davis, DIDiicAS Es 
Bunning, D , C. M. Southgate, G. H. Gould, D.D., 

5g BA Petes: and G. S. Dodge, 

LEONARD, Mrs. Elia F., 0. Denver, Co). Sermon, Rey. 
H. E. Thayer other parts, Key. Messrs. Addison 
Bla chard, C. N. Fitch and G. E. Paddock. 

D; C2 W., is Juve 27, Auburn, N.H. Sermon, Rev. 
J.P. Bixby; other x parts Rev. Pricey: H. B. Putnam, 
R. C. Drisko, 1. C. Pratt, J. G. Robertson and B. 

ALSO u 

WILKINS, Hany J., o, June 23, Strongsville, O. Ser- 
mon, Rev. Collom; other parts, Ber peers. 
w.¢. Roxers, Womnas Plass, H HM. Tenny, D. D., and 
A. H. Currier. 


bombs > 


AIKEN, Edwin J., East Concord, N. 

CADY, William J.; Douglas Park Ch., nGbienges Ill. 
DAVIS Albert A., ? North Branch, Minn. 
EDWARDS, William, Fort Abercrombie, N. D. 
HOLP, Lincoln A Butte, Mont. 

JENKINS, D. Llovd, East Los Angeles, Cal. 
PEASE, Theodore C., Malden, Mass. 

PITKIN, F. M., Mound City, Kan. 

RAMAGE, James, South Royalton, Vt. 

WILCOX, Frank Gs Mayflower Ch., Chicago, Tl. 


Dismissions. 
GALLAGHER, George W., Montpelier, Vt., June 21. 
MUBETAND Charles S., ‘}ranklin St. Ch., *Manchester, 
N. H., June 26. ~ 


Churches Organized. 
NILES, Io., June 23. Fifty-seven members. 
NORTH PEORIA, Tu. recognized June 30. 
TANNERSVILLE, N. ee People’s Ch., recognized June 


28. Nineteen members. Rey. J. F. Forsythe, pastor. + 
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ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Andover Center, N. H.,7 8 Lebanon, Ct., 2 3 
Ascutneyville, Vt., 3 3 Little Falls, Minn. gee USSD: 
Belding, Mich. fy — 3 Littie Shasta, Cal., 10 10 
Binghamton 7 8 Manchester, Minn. Shape 0. 
Blairsburg, com 9 11 Medford, Miun., — 7 
Brooklyn "N. Ya, Mitchelville, To., = 4 
Chureh oe ‘the Pil: Muskexon, Mich., 
xrims, 15 19 Firs — 10 
Plymouth, 36 49 New Milford, Ct., 5 5 
Cambridge, Mass., New York, ING iy 
Wood Memorial, Broadway Taber- 
Carter’s Mills, N. 7” nacle, ye glee 
Cedar Rapids, lo., Beth. Oakiand, Cal., First, — 7 
any 8 43 Omaha, Neb., St. 
Ghapiyean: Mich. 2-7 Mary’s Ave., te vs, 
cpelsea, Mass., Gen- Onawa, Lo., — 4 
ral, 0 26 Parsons, Kan., — 13 
clLcaio,th., Sedgwick A Ph h Jadefphia, ,Pa.,Cen- 5 
5 
California Ave., 2 20 Rare moat ty, INGE; 
Cieveland, O., Swed- North, 4 4 
ish, 5 Princeton, Ml, 3.64 
Huosville, Wis., Scan- Richmone, O., 5 5 
dinavian, — 18 Ridgeland. ul, 6 10 
Corvallis, Ore., 7 8 Rockefeller, lil, 1 14 
Dora, § ta r-Lake Saline, Mich. ay — 4 
Branch, Minn., — 7 Sand wich, Th, Tape’ 
Downx, <a a — 12 Sandy, Utah rn — 16 
Dunean 18 21 San Francisco, Cal., 
Dustin, Nee.” 9 12 Bethany, 2 3 
Eagle Grove, To., Sin ween Parke — 3 
Eldred, N. Y., 21 25 San Rafael, Cal., 4 6 
E! Paso, Tex., — 17 Seneca, Kan., 32 32 
El Reno, OkL., 3 6 Shelton, Ct., 2 it 
Elyria, O., 4 6 Sinclairville, N.Y. 3 3 
Everett, Mass. + Mys- Sioux City, Io., “Pil 
tie Side, Le 3 grim, 24 
Excelsior, Minn. “9 4 4 Spokane, Wn., First, 12 18 
Fairport, 0%; 21 21 stanton, Mich 8 
Kall Rive r, Mass., St. Johnsbury ‘Center, _ 
Fowle 9 10 t., 2 3 
Fine Wicws eWielisley St. Louis, Mo., First, 4 10 
Island, N. Y¥., ll st. Paul, Minn, St. 
Fort Berthold. Ne Ds i 18 Anthony Park, — 7 
Groveland, Minn., 10 10 Tacoma, Wn., First, — 6 
Hartford, Ct., Pearl Trenton, Neb. cs — 46 
St =— ~ 62 Turner; Dl., 4 4 
Hartland, Wis., 4 5 Villa Park, Col., ee 
Havelock, Neb., 1 4 Webster Groves, Mo., 22 22 
Haverhill, Mass., Cen- Wenatchu, Wn, 6 6 
te 4 4 Wilcox, Neb., — 3 
Sa County, Neb., Willow Springs, — 18 
First, 3 3 Winona, Minn., First,38 42 
Hemingford, Ne»., 7 9 Worcester, Mass., lmn- 
Howells, Neb. m4 — 3 manuel, 18 88 
Huntington W.Va., 3 4 Summer Street, 5 6 
Indianoia, Neb., 4 5 Wyandotte, Mich, 4 5 
Iowa City, Io., 7 7 Yankton, S. D., 4 
Irving, je His, 2 3 Ten churches with 
Kangley, Il. — 3 two or less, 0 16 
Lake View, Io., 1 3 
Conf., 521; Tot., 1,031. 


Total since Jan.1. Conf., 10,364; Tot., 22,308. 


THE AMHERST COMMENCEMENT. 


Tt was devoid of startling features and was 
pronounced quieter than usual, though the 
shouts of the alumni who returned for their 
class reunions and the cheers of the outgoing 
Seniors as they bade farewell to the scenes of 
their college life were quite as hearty and 
frequent as ever. The town itself grows more 
attractive each season, and its quiet beauty 
appeals strougly to men who are shut up in 
the city through most of the year. The op- 
portunity to gaze upon one of the choicest 
dJandscapes of New England proves thus an- 
other magnet only second to the natural de- 
sire to revisit the alma mater. The likelihood 
that Amherst will continue to grow in favor 
with the public and in time take its place as 
one of the summer resorts has led some of the 
prominent New York alumni to canvass the 
suitability of the place for a first-class hotel, 
to be an adjunct of the college and to be run, 
to some extent, under its auspices. As re- 
Spects external improvements, the care of the 
common and of private lawns, there has been 
a wonderful improvement in the last few 
yeals, quite transforming the village to the 
eyes of men who have been out of college a 
comparatively short while. Each of the nine 
Greek letter societies possesses a home of its 
own, and some of these chapter houses are 
quite pretentious and elegant. The presi- 
dent’s house, which during Dr. Seelye’s ad- 

- ministration was oecupied by Mrs. Stearns’s 
school, has been remodeled and modernized 
for the use of President Gates and is now one 
of the finest mansions in the region, being 

_ particularly well adapted for purpuses of en- 
tertainment, which its hospitable occupants 
extend not only at Commencement time but 
all through the year. 


The most conspicuous change in the faculty 


at this time is the retirement of Prof. W. S. 
‘Tyler, D. D., LL. D., Williston professor of 
the Greek language and literature, after a 
connection with the college covering sixty- 
one years. This long period of service has 
een fruitful not only in the immediate effects 
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of his skillful teaching upon hundreds of stu- 
dents, but in the production of books aud arti- 
cles which have brought him a repute that 
reaches beyond the boundaries of this coun- 
try and has secured him an enduring fame as 
one of the foremost Greek scholars of the 
century. His Christian influence has been 
particularly salutary. There have been hardly 
any signs as yet in the classroom or on the 
street of failing physical or mental powers, 
and he himself is solely responsible for the 
step wbich he now takes and which his asso- 
ciates would be glad to have him defer. In 
this connection it may be of interest to many 
sons of Amherst to learn that he who in the 
thought of many of them will always be 
“ President Seelye”’ is still a factor and a force 
in the life of Amherst, and, though debarred 
from bard and continuous work, keeps him- 
self in touch with current affairs, and from 
the quiet of his home looks serenely out upon 
the world and calmly forward to the days 
that are to be. The esteem in which he is 
held by the alumni was testified by the num- 
ber of calls which he received from them dur- 
ing Commencement Week. 

Of the classes which held special reunions 
this year the one which mustered the most 
men was ’83. The class numbered ninety at 
graduation and forty-four of its members came 
back, thus breaking the record of any decen- 
nial reunion. One came from India and five 
from beyond the Mississippi. The alumni 
dinner had an attendance of over 400 and was 
notable for the bright speech of Dr. G. H. 
Wells of Minneapolis of the class of ’63, the 
valedictory address of Dr. Tyler, characteris- 
tically finished and fervid, and the words of 
Rev. J. E. Tuttle, who that morning had been 
made aD.D. To many of the alumni he had 
been a stranger, but his manly address won 
encomiums right and left and created the im- 
pression that in electing him to fill the college 
pulpit the trustees had acted with rare wis- 
dom. Dr. Hitchcock, known to Amherst men 
the world over as ‘‘ Doc”? and as such deeply 
loved, followed Mr. Tuttle, referring to the 
athletic successes of the year, which have been 
notable and which have brought to the col- 
lege botn the baseball and the football cham- 
pionships. 

The baccalaureate was preached by Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus and the orator before the Hitch- 
cock Society was Dr. Judson Smith. The rest 
of the week after Sunday was filled with the 
usual round of literary and social and class 
events. The number of men who -received 
their diplomas from President Gates, presented 
with well-chosen and helpful counsel, was 
eighty. 1h, HAMS 


DARTMOUTH’S COMMENCEMENT, 


Many things combined to make Commence- 
ment at Dartmouth unusually interesting. 
Incomparable weather, the inauguration of 
an incomparable president, a united and en- 
thusiastic body of alumni and a greatly im- 
proved outlook.made the occasion one of 
undivided joy. 

The graduating class numbered fifty- eight, 
of whom eight were from the Chandler School. 
The degree of LL.D. was conferred on W. H. 
Sanborn, St. Paul, Minn., and Hon. Albert 
Mason, Brookline, Mass., and of D.D. upon 
Rev. G. E. Hall, Dover, N. H. 

The address before the Y. M. C. Association 
was given by Rey. C. A. Dickinson, Boston. 
The trustees, in response to a request from the 
students, named the Y. M.C. A. building Bart- 
lett Hall, in honor of the late president of the 
college. During the past year the available 
funds have been increased nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars, 
ships } rovided for, and the facilities otherwise 
greatly enlarged. 

The principal interest centered in the per- 
son and utterances of the new president. His 


three new professor-. 
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baccalaureate discourse was from the text, 
Acts 3: 6—The present equivalents to the 
moral power of wealth, or, what can be done 
in an age of silver and gold without silver and 
gold? The answer suggested was, the power 
of authority upon the questions that vex so- 
ciety, the power to furnish motive, the power 
to furnish life. 

The inaugural address was introduced with 
impressive exercises. Prayer was offered by 
ex-President Bartlett. Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D.D., presented the charter of the college 
dating from the time of George III. Prof. 


J. K. Lord spoke for the faculty and M. O. 


Adams for the alurani, to all of whom Dr. 
Tucker made felicitous responses. His in- 
augural address was on The Historic Col- 
lege: Its Present Place in the Educational 
System. Three questions were considered: 
What is the essential and permanent charac- 
teristic of the college? What is the capacity 
of the college to meet the widening demands 
of the new education? What relation may a 
college sustain to associated institutions with- 
out attempting the functions of a university ? 

The answer to the first question is expressed 
in the one word homogeneity, as a result of 
the perpetuation in some form of the original 
impulse which, broadly stated, was religious ; 
as a result of its limited constituency, as a re- 
sult of the simplicity of its function, namely, 
to teach. Progress now is to be secured by 
extending departments and dividing labor. 
The distinctive function of the college, thus, is 
research, investigation, discovery with time 
and facilities for their accomplishment, but 
all tributary to the one supreme end of teach- 
ing. Under the second question was consid- 
ered the relation of the college to schools of 
technology, showing that the college needs 
the new education in subject matter and in 
method and the new education needs the dis- 
cipline of the college. Under the third ques- 
tion the history of Dartmouth in its relation 
to university adjuncts was outlined and its 
future policy emphatically stated to be unity 
of administration, with wise extension of elec- 
tive privileges. 

No summary can do justice to the address 
of which much had been expected and in 
which no one was disappointed. It was hap- 
pily characterized by a distinguished educator 
present as sure to take a place as a perma- 
nent documeut in the history of education. 

The announcement that ex-Senator H, L. 
Dawes will lecture next year on the civil and 
political history of the United States since 
the Civil War was heartily received. This is 
made possible by the generosity of Gardner 
C. Hubbard, ’41, of Washington, who has es- 
tablished this lectureship. M. D. B. 


—— 


WHAT MEN AND WOMEN SAY. 


— Into the social as into the individual 
body brains were-put, not just to fill up but 
for use.—E. Benjamin Andrews. 


— The church of the future will be the 
church that does more honor to Christ by 
doing most honor to His people.—Albert Spicer, 
Miers 

—TI do not believe a Christian profession 
is to be worn as a cockade, nor is it to be 
hidden away in a cellar. It is to come into 
the first floor rooms and to be lived out in a 
city life.—Hw-President Harrison. 

— To preachers: Burn all your manu- 
scripts and never write any more to be read 
ina pulpit. Whatever else you may do with 
your pen I believe the worst thing you can” 
do with it is to write sermons.—Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 

— When Garfield died civil service reform 
was: ‘born. He was the victim of savage pas- 
sious engendered by a pernicious political 
system. Guiteau was no more insane than 
Ravaillae, the murderer of Henry IV., or Bel- 


[od ts) 
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lingham, the assassin of Percival,and no more 
rational than the rattlesnake or the tiger.— 
Ex-Senator J. J. Ingalis. 


— O, I long for the day to come when civil 
service will be taught in our schools and col- 
Jeges and will be one of the professions, as law 
or medicine now is, into which a young man 
may enter, through which he may go and 
graduate, fitted for public duty! Who gave 
these ward heelers the right to say who should 
and who should not hold office ?—Rev. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith. 


— I want to assure you, from an observa- 
tion of twenty-one years, that the newspapers 
of this country are not retrograding morally. 
Between 1860 and 1870 there were weekly 
newspapers which would not be tolerated in 
the slums today. Things were printed and 
welcomed in the daily newspaper of that 
day which if offered now would result in 
the author being kicked down stairs.—Stephen 
O’Meara, Editor of Boston Journal. 


—— If one considers it carefully he will see 
always that the beautiful portrays for us the 
trinmph of the mind over matter and of the 
soul over that which impedes and obstructs 
its ascent to a higher life. Classic art makes 
visible the freedom of the soul in the body. 
_ Christian or romantic art makes visible the 
-freedom of the soulfrom the body. But every- 
where freedom or self-activity is the most 
noble principle in art.—W. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

—— If our new world life is especially want- 
ing in any one respect, it is, I think, in this 
knowledge ani sense of what-we possess. I 
thank heaven that our days of aping the 
poorest traits of the old world civilization 
are about over. We no longer apologize to 
foreigners for not having every merit. Cir- 
cumstances now rather lead us to ask what 
they have or have not. But the rush and 
hurry of our life does not show, as it should 
and might, asense of the greatness of the in- 
heritance from the past.—Julia Ward Howe. 


— The treaty of extradition with Russia 
is too utterly infamous to measure terms 
about. It seems to me that it puts us exactly 
in the position we occupied under the fugitive 
slave law, only we send back the fugitives to 
a foreign instead of to a domestic master, of 
whom the latter might have some claim upon 
us. Our position is just as disgraceful as un- 
der that law. Besides, this treaty is necessa- 
rily one-sided, and is a part of that old super- 
stition about some sort of friendship existing 
between Russia and America—the most im- 
possible thing under the sun.—W. D. Howells. 


—— I will admit that at one time I had fears 
of the Chinese overrunning this country, but 
for some years I have had none... . I do not 
know what we would do without them, and I 
undertake to say that they are the most quiet, 
industrious and altogether commendable class 
of foreigners who come here. There is no 
other class so quick to learn and none go faith- 
ful. Iam persuaded, too, notwithstanding all 
that has been said about the majority of the 
people being opposed to the Chinese, that they 
are not opposed to them. It is only the few. 
Our intelligent men are not opposed to them, 
neither are the mechanics, because the Chi- 
nese do not take up the trades —Senator Stan- 
ford of California, 

—— There is a certain amount of undeniable 
truth in the assertion frequently made that 
we do not want a navy for aggressive pur- 
poses. We have here a great and noble truth 
which has by frequent iteration lost its glory 
and degenerated into a mere catchword. I 
concede that the policy of the United States is 
not and should not be aggressive. But a goy- 
ernment is not a first party in any national 
transaction, but simply an agent, and it has, 
therefore, no more right than any other trustee 
to sacrifice the interests of its client on the 


grounds of benevolence or disinterestedness. 
Justice should prevail, of course, but justice 
to its own first, and in question of doubtful 
rights, after exhausting all reasonable efforts 
at conciliation, it becomes the duty of a gov- 
ernment, as it is the duty of every trustee, to 
carry the case up to the one court of final 
appeal which alove can defend the right in 
the quarrels of nations.—Capt. A. T. Muhan. 


— 


THE LAWS AGAINST POOL-SELLING. 


In connection. with the articles in this issue 
on gambling it may be of interest to learn 
what are the precise terms of the Massachu- 
setts statutes against pool-selling. We find 
them summarized in a valuable address made 
by Judge Justin Dewey before the Connecti- 
cut Valley Congregational Club last Septem- 
ber: 


The law applicable to pool-selling is found 
in astatute passed in 1885, which provides 
that ‘‘ whoever keeps a building or room, or 
any part of a building or room, or occupies 
any place with apparatus, books or any de- 
vice for the purpose of registering bets or 
buying or selling pools, upon the result of 
any trial or contest of skill, speed or endur- 
ance of man, beast, bird, machine, or upon 
the result of a game, competition, political 
nomination, appointment or election, or 
whoever is present in any such place, en- 
gaged in any such business or employment, 
or being such keeper, occupant, or person 
present as aforesaid, registers such bets or 
buys or sells such pools, or is concerned in 
buying or selling the same, or being the 
owner, lessee or occupant of a building or 
room or part thereof or private grounds, 
knowingly permits the same to be used or 
occupied for any such purpose, or therein 
keeps, exhibits, uses or employs, or know- 
ingly permits to be therein kept, exhibited, 
used or employed, any device or apparatus 
for registering such bets or buying or sell- 
ing such pools, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment pot exceeding one year or by 
fine not exceeding $2,000, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

‘“* And whoever becomes custodian or de- 
positary for hire or reward, commission or 
compensation, in any manner of any pools, 
money, property or thing of value, in any 
manner staked or bet upon any such result, 
shall be punished in like manner,”’ 

There is also a provision of law that con- 
tracts for the sale of stocks not owned by 
the seller at the time of the contract shall 
be void. Every kind of gambling contract 
is void but not criminal. No punishment is 
provided for the most extensive and dan- 
gerous kind of gambling—the dealing in 
‘*futures.’’ It so excites the passions as to 
lead men to put at hazard all their own 
property and often to use dishonestly that 
of others which has been intrusted to their 
care. Why should a business man, who has 
property but owes debts, be allowed, with- 
out punishment, to gamble himself into pov- 
erty in this way? The possible and proba- 
ble results of this mode of gambling are so 
serious to families and to tbe honest busi- 
ness public that it ought to be made crim- 
inal. 


a 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing 
this a righteous verdict. Mysterious as 
were the murders in the Borden house, the 
State failed absolutely in connecting her 
with them or in supplying any intelligible 
motive forthem. A successful application 
of the theory of exclusive opportunity to a 
case in which direct proof was lacking, and 
in which the circumstantial evidence was of 
the flimsiest nature, would have given a 
wrong and dangerous trend to criminal 
practice. It would have done violence to 
the best traditions of the science of law and 
have stimulated loose thinking and perni- 
cious activity among police officials and 
public prosecutors. The verdict in the 
Borden case emphasizes the fact that guilt 
must be proved, and not lightly assumed 
because there is only one person suspected 
and the police have no other theory., The 
security of human life wouid not have been 
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promoted by a conviction of Lizzie Borden 
upon such evidence as was brought into 
court. Such a conviction would have been 
a most vicious precedent for stupid, over- 
zealous police officers and heartless prosecu- 
tors.—New York Tribune. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbremated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing sucr 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


First Church, North 


BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, 
Brookfield, July 11,10 A.M. Ladies’ Day. 

HAMPDEN FAST AND HAMPDEN WEST ASSOCTA- 
TIONS, Massasoit House, Springheld, July 11, 9.30 a. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL A1D.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE CHICAGO CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ UNION 
meetsinthe Y. M. C. A. Building, 148-15) Madison Street, 
at 10.30 A. M., Mondays. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin b-~ 
Palmer, Treasurer ; 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational }louse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS .FOR FOR- 
HIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; .Charles FE. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Sere 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH | BUILDING so- 
CIETY.—Churech aud Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. ev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary. 151 
Wasbington St., Chicago, Il]. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill, Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Ayent-in-Charge. 


recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs, Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school he'ps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan. Ph. D., Field Secretary ; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. «oncrevations] House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
Tlouse, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational], at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Cninese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ER W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 
rity. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, foundea De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickersun; furnishes loz: Ioraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distribates clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening, Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers ana monthly magazines sol. 
cited. and may be sent to the cbapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to BR. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House, 
ie Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIR&, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA 5S. SNOW, Clomt Cse0 nae Secretury- 
Conyregational House. Boston 


Sibsolutely Cy 
Pure > 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Leport. ; 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. ¥._ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV. EDWARD H. POUND. 


After a brief pastorate of less than-a year Mr. 
Pound died in Moreno, Cal., June 8, at the early 
age of thirty. He cameto Andover Seminary from 
Yankton, S. D., in 1888, having recently buried his 
father, mother and sister and bringing with him an 
only brother who was enfeebled by consumption. 
In a few months the brother died also, and the 
weight of these repeated bereavements, added to 
his own delicacy of constitution, led Mr. Pound to 
relinquish his studies and take charge of the home 
missionary church in Crawford, Neb., where he 
built up a flourishing society. He then sought the 
milder climate of Moreno, organized a church there 
and received forty-nine members during his few 
months of service. He was a man of rare spiritual 
gifts and gave promise of a more than ordinarily 
successful ministerial career. He left a wife, who 


returns to her home in Ashtabula, O. 
oS ees ee aS 


The Year-Book will be issued about July 15. Per- 
sons entitled to receive 1t who wish their copies in 
cloth binding should send their names at once, with 
30 cents, to Rey. Henry A. HAZEN, Auburndale, 
Mass. All others can secure it by sending $1 for 
muslin and $1.30 for cloth bound copies. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CLAPP—DAVIS—In West Medford, June 29, by Rev. 
Joseph Hammond, assisted by Rey. KE. N. Hardy, Henry 
Morris Clapp ot West Medford and Lillian Marie Davis 
of Carlisle. 

CLARK—COBB—In Yarmouth, Me., June 29, by Rev. 
J. H, Barrows, assisted by Rev. L. Reynolcs, Rev. 
C. M. Clark, pastor of the Center Church,*Haverhill, 
Mass.,and Helen M. Cobb of Yarmouth. 

FURBER+LITTLEFIELD—In Milton, June 29, by Rey. 
Daniel Steele, D. D., Rev. Franklin Furber and Mrs. 
Catharine P. Littlefield, both of Milton. 

GRAY—BEAN—In Stamford, Ct., June 27, by Rey. Sam- 
uel Scoville, Laurence Tenney Gray of Kansas City, 
Kan., and Susan Huntington Bean. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, countiny eight words toa.ine. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


MASON—In Chelsea, July 2, Samuel W. Mason, aged 
68 yrs., 8 mos. He was connected with the Boston 
schools for more than forty years as teacher or super- 
visor, his longest tern of service as master, twenty- 
one years, being with the famous Fliot School at the 
North End. He was a prominent member vf the First 
Church, Chelsea. 

McCHESNEY—In Glen Ellyn, l., April 10, Rev. James 
MeChesney, aged $4 yrs., 9 mos. 

WILLIAMS—In Newtown, Ill., May 14, Rev. George W. 
Williams, aged 81 yrs. 


WILLIAM HALLIDAY WHITIN, 


The second son of Charles P. and Sarah Halliday 
Whitin, was born in Whitinsyille, Sept. 5, 1841. His ed- 
ucation was receivedin the schools of his native town 
at Easthampton, where he prepared for college, aud at 
Yale Coliege, which he enterea in 1859. 

When he graduated in 1863 he chose his native town 
for his home and place of life work. Ife chose the pro- 
fession of his father,a cotton manufacturer. Hestudied 
his business carefully and successfully, espe-vially the 
many little things so essential to that economy of pro- 
duction which is requisite to success in a business in 
which there is such sharp aud severe comprtition. He 
secured the esteem and confidence of his fellow-manu- 

| facturers, as was manifest in their choice of him and 
‘his service as One ot the board of directors of the New 
Englavd Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, He was 
for twenty-five years superintendent of the Whitins- 
ville Cotton Millis. At the time of his death he was 
agent of these mills, president of the Saunders Cotton 
Mills and interested in the cotton mill at Linwood. 
He was also a director in the Whitinsville National 
Isank and a member of the board of trustees of the 
Whitinsville Savings Bank, ; 

~ ‘The town called him to help in the care of its schools 
in 1804, and he remained a member of the school com- 
mittee until his death. He was always deeply interested 
in end zealous for the advance of the schools to the 
highest possible efficiency, and he would spare no effort 
or expenditure to promote their prosperity and he re- 
joiced in every advance made 

He served the town several years as selectman, for 
four of which he was chairman of the board. As a 
frieud to all in need and as a helper in every, good 
work in the community, men learned to trust him and 
he never tailed them. His crowning excellence was in 
his earnest, consistent Christian life and work. While 
at Kasthampton he began his confessed Christian life 
and united with the church in Whiti: sville, May 2, 1853, 
when but sixteen, and he retained his connection with 
this church, except during the four years of his college 
life, until the day of his death. From his childhood a 
member of the Sabbath schol, he became a’constant 
teacher init as soon as he made his home here ayain. 
And he continued a successful teacher until he was 
called, in 1872, to the superintendency, which he re- 
tained to the end. He had no desire for such leadership, 
but when it came to him by the unanimous eall of the 
ehureb he pocented it as a sacred charge frum the Mas- 
ter as well as from the church, and to it he gave his 
best energies, his warmest affection, his untiring efforts, 
his earnest prayers and his consistent example. His 

eat desire was to see its members coming into the 

hristian life and pe oe es among the con- 
fessed followers ®f the Master whom he loved and 
served and efficient workers for Him. This was his 
eat religious work, which had his absorbing interest 
a the last hours of his life. 
_ During all these same years, from 1872, he also served 
the church as a deacon, having special interest in those 
coming into the chureh that they might do it intelli- 
gently. And yet he was tender and considerate of the 
feeble ones. Like his Master, he would “ not quench 
_ the smoking flax, nor break the bruised reed.” 


ma 
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His most distinguishing trait was his fidelity. In 
every trust, secular or religious, a promise, whether 
specific or implied. was sacred, and if within his power 
it was kept. His religious promises were as binding as 
business contracts. He accepted all his being with its 
powers and opportunities as a steward from the Lord 
and souvht to use them for His honor and for the good 
of his fellowmen. The property that came under his 
control he held also and used as a steward, giving from 
it discriminatingly, largely and gladly for the Lord’s 
work in securing the good of men. He loved to give to 
worthy objects and he knew how to refuse and rebuke 
the unworthy. 

When failing strength compelled him to lay aside 
some of bis care and labor it was not the religious but 
the secular that he first laid down. Indeed, he so held 
on to his religious work until physically unable to per- 
form it that friends, not of the immediate family, had 
no idea what serious inroads disease had been making 
on his strength. When it beeame manifest in February 
of this year that what had been gradually undermining 
his constitution was Bright’s disease resort was had to 
a milder climate. But only a temporary relief was ob- 
tained and he came home, May 19, evidently not im- 
proved as had been hoped. After a brief struggle he 
breathed out the mortal life peacefully June 4,on a Sab- 
bath evening. We are assured it was promotion to 
which the Master called him, saying, ‘‘ [hou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things. Inter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Mr. Whitin’s character was the normal development 
of a godly ancestry, of a training in a home where the 
law and the habit were a reverent fear of God anda 
Joving interest in men and of a loyal acceptance on his 
own part of all the implications of such ancestry and 
training. Krom such antecedents we rightly expect a 
beautiful childhood, a filial sonship, a loving and useful 
manhood as friend, citizen and Christizn. Men of 
such character are a blessing while they are with us 
and a blessing in their continued influence and effi- 
ciency when they are transferred to higher service. 
They are the aim and the glory of our Christianity. 

Jo) Shee 


REV. GEORGE GANNETT, DD. 


The death of Dr. Gannett, which occurred June 11 
at Chicago, removes another distinguished name trom 
the roll ot the living scholars and educators of Boston. 
He was born at East Bridgewater in 1819, passed his 
boyhood in Belfast, Me., was graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1842 and from Banyor Theological Seminary 
in 1847. He had a briet, but very successful, pastorate 
over the Congregational church in Boothbay, Me , and 
then relinquished the active duties of the ministry to 
enter upon that large educational work with which his 
name will ever be identified. He established the Pem- 
berton Square School for young ladies in 1857, which 
was afrerwards removed to Chester Square, where, 
under the n»me of the Gannett Institute, it has been 
widely known for many years as one of the leading 
private institutioas in our land. He was an originator 
and pioneer in the movement for the higher education 
ot women, Over great obstacles and through many a 
struggle he laid bis plan and went on in the embodi- 
ment of his idea. Seeking the very best methods and 
appliances, ever on the outlook for improvements, s par- 
ing no pains or expense to secure the must competent 
assistants, he maugurated a curriculum in the classics, 
in art and philosophy and literature and the other 
branches of a liberal education that was on a level for 
breadth and completeness with the more recent courses 
of study iv the women’s colleges, A born student bim- 
self, he inspired with his own énthusiasm those asso- 
ciated with him. 

The thousands of his pupils scattered throughout the 
land—many of them oceupying today high positions of 
honor and usefulness—cherish his memory with deepest 
respect and affection as oue who had a leading hand in 
shaping their intelle ctual, moral and Christian charac- 
ters. tle was a strong and independent thinker, eager 
aud restiess in his quest for truth, a clear and accurate 
writer, a great lover. f books, but no Jess in sympathy 
with men, keenly interested and always well informed 
with regard tu all social problems and the living topics 
ot the day. His religious development wus thorough 
and profound, A sincere believer in evangelical doc- 
trine, he was eminently charitable. Nothirg so stirred 
his indisnation and scorn as bigotry or cant in the name 
of Christ. The trend of his thought of late years has 
been in the line of the progressive theology anda broad 
interpretation of the Binte, but he never gave up the 
old zospel as to all that he regarded as essential in it, 
and the truth as it is in Jesus was incorporated into the 
very fiber of his heimng. He bore a lifelong burden of 
bodily suffering. None save his intimate triends knew 
his sharp and steady conflict with pain. They alone 
saw his rare patience and quiet self-sacrifice as he went 
forward bearing bis cross in his chosen work. He had 
a heart full of tenderness; his friendliness meant some- 
thing; his generosity was singularly lavish aud free in 
its unselfishness; there are instan. es, never made pub 
lic, in which his kindly benefaction went forth almost 
to the saving of lifein behalt of a brother in need. 


For some years his vitality has been waning but his 
soul has heen strong in its Christian faith and hope. 
The heavenly worid has been near to him; spiritual re- 
alities have been growing upon him as matters of fact; 
the great love of God in its all-comprehensiveness, and 
especially as. shown forth in the redemptive work of 
Christ, has been to him more and more a living reality. 
He spent the winter in Southern California tor the bene- 
fit of his health. On his journey eastward,accompanied 
by his wife, he was suddenly stricken with unconscious- 
ness and in a few moments passed away. We know 
that his work endures and that for him the glorified 
life, freed from all earthly incumbrance and disability — 
that life for which he panted, with which he held such 
constant communion and for which the Lord, by many 
a strange discipline, has long been making him ready— 
is now complete in the perfect satisfaction of the city 
of the blest. i Ae Os 


Notices. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
YP. Foster, ). D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post offige address, Box 1622. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and buarding nouses in ieading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the maiu office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


**! Had a Running Soro 
On my ankle five years, the doctors pronouncing 
it saltrheum. Itcontinued to increase in siz6, 
until I c6mmenced taking Mood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Hood’s*s"Cures 


and using Hood’s Olive Ointment. At the end 
of two years I was completely cured and have 
had no trouble with it since.’ SimmEoN 
STAPLES, East Taunton, Mass. Get Hood’s. 


o0od’s Pills cure liver ills, jaundice, bil- 
Pie sick headache and constipation. 25¢ 


Turkish Tabourets. 


It is a fashion of the hour to have one of these 
low tables stationed by every easy-chair. 
Turks, who, above all nations, understand how to fur- 
nish their rooms comfortably, make general use of 
low tables of this kind. 

The hight should be from 21 to 23 inches, and 
the diameter from 12 to 20 inches. ; 

The genuine imported Turkish Table is a very 
picturesque object, and we have secured one of the 
most attractive designs for reproduction here. 
anticipate a large demand for this pattern, and shall 
supply it in three different styles of finish—mahog- 


The 


We 


any, ebony or white and gold. 


An added value attaches to this table because of its construction. 


We underframe 


it, so that it may be used as a tabouret or stool. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Events in the commercial and financial 
world multiply rapidly. Within a week the 
government of India has effected a revolution 
mm its financial policy, has suspended the free 
coinage of silver, has entered upon a policy 
which has but one logical ending—a gold 
standard. Silver has had a sensational de- 
cline and has sold nearly twenty cents an 
ounce lower than at any previous time. The 
silver dollar of the United States had an ap- 
parent intrinsic worth with silver at its low- 
est of less than fifty cents. The President of 
the United States, recognizing the general 
distress, has called an extra session.of Con- 
gress to deal with the problems of our cur- 
rency system. , 

The action of the Indian Government is not 
even yet clearly and thoroughly known. Itis 
far from being understood in all its vast ef- 
fects. Itis generally believed that it will re- 
sult ina Jessened demand from India for sil- 
ver, that it will be followed by an effort of 
the Indian Government to accumulate gold, 
against a probable adoption eventually of a 
single gold standard. India has a trade bal- 
ance every year which forces the shipment of 
gold or silver to her. Will she cease to draw 
silver and draw gold instead? The entry ofa 
new and powerful competitor in the already 
over-crowded gold marketis not relished by 
anybody and it is feared will have serious ré- 
sults. Apart from any demand that India 

_may make for gold, a lessened demand for sil- 
ver must permanently depress the price of 
that, the money metal of free coinage in so 
many countries, the money metal of inferior 
coinage in nearly allother countries. Already 
itis felt that the drop in the price of silver is 
so serious for this country that it is incuin- 
bent to repeal the silver purchase act now in 
cperation. If this quick effect is produced in 
this rich nation, what fearful disturbances 
will be produced in countries like Mexico, 
where silver is the sole circulating medium. 

The call for an extra session of Congress 
meets with universal approval. Indeed, it 
was demanded in a cry of despair and is 
greeted with a loud exclamation of relief and 
hope. The Sherman law is not the sole cause 
of our troubles, yet it is an important one 
directly, and, as influencing sentiment, has 
lad more to do with the present distress than 
allothers. The repeal of this law is demanded 
on all sides and is apparently to be easily and 
promptly accomplished. That repeal will be 
taken by the whole financial world as a prom- 
ise that Congress means to pursue a policy of 
honesty and solvency. It willhave a wonder- 
ful effect in reviving confidence in this coun- 
try as a field for investment. It will be a first 
step toward placing. the currency on a per- 
manent and solid basis. There will be need 
of something more than mere repeal. Just 
what very few are able to say. But begin 
with repeal. That first step taken, everybody 
will have confidence that other good legisla- 
tion will follow. 

Already there is a tone to the speculative 
markets which foreshadows an early return 
of the whole mercantile community from 
clespair to hopefulness, from a state of liquida- 
tion to an active upbuilding of business in all 
directions. 


=> 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN SOCIOLOGY, 


BY PROF. JOHN R. COMMONS, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


Among those acquainted with the impor- 
tant work of the Christian Social Union in 
the United States and Canada under the 
presidency of Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington and 
with Prof. R. T. Ely as secretary, the inquiry 
has often arisen, Why should this line of or- 
ganized Christian activity be confined to the 
Eviscopalian denomination? There is cer- 
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tainly a need among all Christian people for a 
more definite association uf effort in the appli- 
cation of Christianity to the social and indus- 
trial problems of the day. The powerful soci- 
eties of young people, uniting all denomina- 
tions in the land and holding their annual as- 
semblies of thousands of delegates, afford an 
unequaled opportunity for organized sociolog- 
ical study and practice. With a view to unit- 
ing Christians of all denominations and asso- 
ciations into a working body for the promotion 
of swork in sociology arrangements have been 
made for a meeting at Chautauqua, July 19, 
20, in order to form a proposed American 
Institute of Christian Sociology. Among 
those supporting this movement are Bishop 
Vincent, Dr. Washington Gladden, Prof. R. T. 
Ely, Rev. Dr. Herron, Rev. Sidney Strong and 
Dr. James Brand. An invitation is extended 
to others who are in accord with the principles 
of the Christian Social Union, and who would 
like to see those principles extended to other 
denominations and Christian Associations, to 
meet together at that time to adopt a coustitu- 
tion, select ofticers and outline the work. The 
principles of the Episcopalian union, which 
serve as the starting point for the new insti- 
tute, are the following: 

1. To claim for the Christian law the ulti- 
mate authority to rule social practice. 

2. To study in common how to apply the 
moral truths and principles of Christianity to 
the social and economic difficulties of the pres- 
ent time. 

3. To present Christ in practical life as the 
living Master and King, the enemy of wrong 
and selfishness, the power of righteousness 
and love. 

The introwfuction of courses of reading and 
study and conference into local churches and 
religious societies is indicated as the leading 
work of the proposed institute. Connected 
with this is an organized effort to bring the 
subject into theological seminaries. The Chris- 
tian Social Union in England issues a valuable 
quarterly, and the branch in the United States 
has printed useful bibliographies and has just 
hegun the publication of a quarterly bulletin. 
The American institute will naturally adopt a 
similar line of work. So apparent is the need 
for an interdenominational society of this sort 
that the plan has received enthusiastic sup- 
port wherever it has been broached. 


Financial. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co. 


Capital, $500,060. Surplus, $281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 
each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$&105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 


The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, $1 Milk St., Boston. 
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WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans 


—=— ON 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ‘ON——. 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 624°/o AND 7°/o 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 

THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 
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6 July 1893 


Financial. 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and_ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
o Trust Co 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Conyregationclst. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
CASH CAPITA: 50.05.01 close 1 mies cae alettae mnie #3.000.000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund ..........cesscseseceess 4,172,387.00 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes — 745.1)73.56 
Net Surplus........ Bia s\n vie /oseie 4 #1 510 sia\ elo) ale aleistemtetata 1,237,920.96 
CASH ASSETS &9,156,231.52 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks 


Weal Ms tate. acai. cs sec clawis dare porate (hiatal mae 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


300,512.51 
1,597,303,27 


ESState of 0/0 5 sjaisre sicin'oinjere alblelainindiorsl elaine Lie ee 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

(market value)... .cecsescesssrertanaeameeamts 3,309.915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

A OTLEG i ehe fs wai seinse's, 0/015 selon atelete bs einaselsi atte eae 538.232.458 
Interest due and acerued on Ist July, 1892. 39,.445,29 


TOTAL, 0020. 00ccse.ccdecesscsss eee RD Gp eee 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
% @: SNOW, Je Vice-Presidents. 
TB GR EEN BE, ? t Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1892, 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 

Authorized Capital - - = $2,000,000 

Capital paid in <- = = = 1,500,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885 

Paid Dividends of 57per annum for 43 years. 


Paid Dividends of 77 per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and tbe rent— 
ing, care and selling of Western city and farm Pps hai ; 
experienced officers and attorneys, prompt and reliable 
service and reasonable charges fur selling Western reab 
estate at its full market value. 
Correspondeuce solicited. 
The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 
; 67 Mitk Street, Boston, Mass. 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES east fans 


Send for references. H1GHKST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wo 


AMES FIGATES 


With Semi-Annual Interest 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 


@uaranteed, redeemable and convertable at any time. 
Limited number in Denominations of $50—upwards, 


THE GERMAN-AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO.. 
Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILL. nk 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
COLLECTING AGENCIES—A REPLY. 


Your correspondent in commenting upon 
your editorial on Systematic Benevolence was 
not quite fair in his use of figures. He takes 
the amount contributed by the Presbyterian 
churches and individuals to the several boards, 
apart from that given to other objects, and 
compares it with that given by Congregational 
churches and individuals, including what was 
given to other objects. Now if you subtract 
the amount given to other objects, which is 
$855,417, from the total Congregational benev- 
olence, $2,448,875, it leaves $1,593,458. From 
this latter sum should be taken the cost for col- 
lecting, which is about $60,000, leaving $1,533- 
458. This amount set over against $1,966,- 
021, the Presbyterian total, makes the correct 
comparison. And it will be found by division 
of these amounts among the mewbers of the 
two denominations that the average per wem- 
ber is less than $3 1n either case, though some- 
what more for the Congregational churches 
than the Presbyterian. 

But this is not so much the point in ques- 
tiou. The Presbyterian denomination by its 
method is educating its members to habits of 
systematic giving and increasing its contri- 
butions year by year. The Congvegational 
method is not so educating its membership, 
and it is not steadily increasing the amount 
given year by year, as the statistics of the last 
five years show. The ove method is right in 
principle, and certain in the long run to bring 
the best results. The otheris at fault, because 
it appeals to impulse rather than to principle, 
and is not educating in the right direction. 

ELDRIDGE Mix. 


A NEW LIBRAKY BUILDING WANTED. 


Let me call the attention of the wealthy 
men of Boston to the value of the manuscripts 
of the American Board and their exp sed state 
in the library of the Congregational House. 

_I came to Boston to examine the records of 
the board on the Oregon Mission, sent out in 
1835 at the suggestion of my father, Hon. Sam- 
uel Parker of Ithaca, N. Y. He entered Ore- 
gon when the whole Pacific coast was in the 
hands of the Hudson Bay Company and the 
English held the United States line to be the 
Rocky Mountains summits. That mission led 
on to the present state of the Pacific coast, as 
intelligent men of that coast acknowledge. 
Thousands of dollars would not replace the 
extensive manuscripts on Oregon of the board 
if lost. A tireproof edifice should be erected 
in Cambridge, Brookline or other suburb for 
these immensely valuable records, with no 
other building within 100 feet of it. The 
value of these records is so large as to be in- 
estimable. SAMUEL J. PARKER. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS BAPTIZED CHILDREN. 


A church, whose articles of faith are em- 
phatic on the baptism of children of belheving 
parents, and yet not having adopted any for- 
mula for the same, refuses through some of 
her prominent members to watch over these 
little ones as ‘children of the church,” ex- 
cept on vote of that body. “ It is better not.to 
make promises which we will not keep.” ‘It 
is only addmg sin to sin upon the church,’’ 
‘ete. Now if such a church assume none of 
the responsibility, having no part whatsoever 
in this form of infant baptism, what is the re- 
lation of such ehildren to such a church? 
Are they children of the church or is sucha 
church falling far short of ifs mission among 
the infants of God’s kingdom? Pastor. 

We think the case cannot be fully stated by 
our correspondent. He seems to present the 
opinion of some prominent members as though 
it were the will of the church. We find it 
difficult to believe that the church has really 
expressed such an opinion. We do not. be- 
lieve that any church would deliberately ex- 
clude the children of its own members from 
such care as it could extend towardthem. All 
churches which expect to grow take measures 
to teach and watch over, not only their own 
children, but the children of those without 
whom they can reach, while they are careful 
to follow up the advantages they have gained 
of influencing those who have been in a meas- 
ure committed to their care. We think if the 
pastor prays publicly for the. baptized chil- 
dren of the church, its members will join with 
him in his prayers; that if he shepherds these 
children, his people will commend him and 
follow his example; and that the parents will 
bring their children to include them in the 
_ covenant of the church and gratefully wel- 
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come the kindly interest and help of their pas- 
tor and brethren to lead these children as 
they grow into independent life into fuller 
knowledge of Christ and obedient love to Him. 


A FEW QUERIES. 


How do so many writers for religious papers 
kvow that the number of persons added toa 
church list on confession of faith indicates the 
number of ‘‘saved” persons in that com- 
munity? Has the Lord told such writers that 
there are no others? 

Are there no people of superior social posi- 
tion in congregatious, marked off by infallible 
signs as being such, except where pews are 
rented? This writer knew well a Congrega- 
tional church, with rented pews, where only 
three persons or families paid as much as from 
one hundred to three hundred dollars each for 


pews, and they all chose second, third or |. 


fourth class pews, their neighbors paying from 
one-third to one-sixth as much for adjoining 
seats. He knows well another such church, 
with free opera chairs, and has heard the same 
complaints as at other places: ‘‘ People rather 
too toney there for us.” 

How do people know that having churches 
organized and incorporated without an eccle- 
Siastical society will bring in the millennium ? 
This writer knows such a church so organized 
which recently changed its constitution so as 
to make a place for non-church members as 
officers—not non-Christians. F. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


{ wish to inquire if simply becoming an ac- 
tive member of the Christian Endeavor Society 
will prepare persons to unite with the church, 
provided there is no appareut change spirit- 
ually, no proof that they have even been con- 
verted, neither religiously educated. The Bible 
says, ‘‘ Ye must be born again.” H. B. W. 

We do not suppose that active membership 
in a Christian Endeavor Society is anywhere 
regarded as in itself sufficient evidence of fit- 
ness for church membership. At Pentecost 
those were received into the first Christian 
church who professed loyal allegiance to Jesus 
Christ, showed that they had received ‘the gift 
of the Holy Spirit and were willing to enter 
into a covenant with believers. These are 
now sufficient evidences of fitness for church 
membership, and we doubt not that they are 
fuund in a large proportion of those who be- 
long to Christian Endeavor Societies. 


Don’t you know that to have perfect health you must 
have pure blood, and the best way to have pure blood is 
to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the best blood purifier and 
strength builder. It expels all taint of scrofula, salt 
rheum and ali other humors, and at the same time 
builds up the whole system and gives nerve strength. 


Hoop’s PILLS may be had by mail for 25e. of C. L 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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man who uses it. Ask her what 
she thinks of it, and’ whether 
it's quite safe to use, and if 
washing and cleaning is any 
easier with it. Ask her how the 
clothes look and last, when 
they're not rubbed over the 
washboard. Ask her how it 
would seem to go back to that 
eternal rub, rub, rub, now that 
she has got rid ofit. Ifshe has 
used Pearline faithfully, and 
just as directed on every pack- 
age, she'll probably have one 
question to ask you: ‘ How 
in the world do you manage 


to get along without it.” 
Beware of imitations. 357 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the Kuropean plan, at moderate prices, Ke- 
eently enlarged by a new and handsoine addition that 
doubles its tormer capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens ot Colunial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 

CRIBBLING PAPE For School  chil- 
dren, Business and 

Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 
size. For use with a pencil. Price 10 cents per 
pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in 
size, at the same price per pound. On receipt of 
price will be sent by express, as merchandise post- 


age is too high. THomaAs Topp Beacon Press 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


| 


around, is 


A 4 Pound Package 
for 25 Cents at any 
Grocers. 


St. ‘Louis, 


The Only Dust 


=~ 
that a good housekeeper is glad to have Gey 


GOLD DUST. 


For cleaning and washing, nothing saves 
her so much labor, time and money as 


: | 


oy 


7 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Montreal. 
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Rely | 
Upon 
Platt’s | 
Chlorides 


as your household | 
disinfectant. An 
odorless liquid, re=| 
liable, prompt and 
cheap. 


Sold by druggists and high 
class grocers, in quart bottles 
only. Prepared by Henry B. 
Platt, New York. 


3 


¢ 


to himself, ‘‘If the 
moon I could get, 
whenever I’m dry 
4) my throat I could. 

wet; The moon is a === 

4 quarter—with a quar- || 

ter I hear; you can |} 

purchase five gal- 
lons of K 


Hires’} 
Root Beer.’’ 


A Delicious, Temper- 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 
Health-Giving Drink. 

2 | Good for any time of year. 
| A 25c. package makes 5 gallons, Be sure and |} 
get Hires’. ‘ 


R WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


. MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects, 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these Torments. 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 
a FOR SALE BY /LL DRUGGISTS, 
Ss ; Prepared only by 
Robert Low’s Son Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 


WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 


, y] 15 buysa $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 

a prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 
design and style. Perfect, reliable and finely finished. 
Nothing but the best material used and warranted for 3 
)}) YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 
yp many years, and are reliable and responsible ; make and 
weve \sell nothing but whatwe can guarantee as reprevented,quote 
Slowest factory prices. Write to-day for our large free cat- 

alogue, which is one of the most complete ever published, 


OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


‘TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination, Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER ee Liberty St., New York. 

HEADQUARTERS, [186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY 3c" 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 yet week. MONROE 
132 La Crosse, Wis 


ERASER Mvr’G. Co., X No. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


The sixtieth Commencement of Oberlin Col- 
lege occurred June 21 and was the climax of 
the usual anniversaries of Commencement 
Week. On Sunday afternoon President Bal- 
lantine delivered a strong baccalaureate from 
the text, ‘‘I have overcome the world.’’ In 
the evening Dr. W. H. Davis of Detroit 
preached the annual missionary sermon, his 
theme being the Gospel Imperative. The 
class of eight which graduated from the Con- 
servatory of Muisic is said to have been one 
of the best which has ever gone out from that 
institution, An interesting program of ten 
numbers was presented, the first of which, a 
prelude and fugue in G Minor for the organ, 
was the composition of one of the graduates. 

The alumni gathered in the First Church to 
listen to an address from Mr. Merritt Star, ’75, 
of Chicago, and to short speeches from repre- 
sentatives of classes for which ’93 is a decen- 
nial anniversary. The subject of the address 
was the Decline and Revival of Public Inter- 
est in College Education—a Review of Twenty 
Years. Mr.Starr, in the course of his address, 
reviewed the progress made in Oberlin during 
the past ten years, in which the number of 
hours of instruction offered in the college 
department alone has increased from 2,160 to 
11,065. 

Dr. Guusaulus delivered the Commence- 
ment oration upon Savonarola before an im- 
mense audience. At the close President Bal- 
lantine conferred the degrees upon the grad- 
uating classes, forty-five receiving A. B. and 
twenty-seven Ph. B. Ten women graduated 
from thé ‘literary course. Including those 
who graduated from the theological seminary 
last month, the total number of graduates 
from seminary, college and conservatory is 
112. 

The trustees this year departed from the 
custom of the institution and for the first time 
in its history conferred the honorary degrees 
of LL.D. and D.D. The former was con- 
ferred upon ex-President James H. Fairchild, 
38, Rev. George T. Fairchild, ’62, president of 
Kansas Agricultural College, and upon Miss 
Helen A. Shafer, ’63, president of Wellesley 
College. The degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon Rey. J. M. Williams, Chicago, Rev. T. E. 
Monroe, Akron, O., Prof. J. M. Ellis, Oberlin, 
President W. A. Brooks, Tabor College. 


THE RAYMOND & WHITCOMB TOURS TO THE Co- 
LUMBIAN EXPOSITION.—Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb’s Exposition Tours are exceedingly popular, 
and the reason is not difficult to divine. Special 
trains,,provided with all the luxuries known to 
travel, including a choice dining car service and 
the best hotel in Chicago, situated in a delightful 
section near the exposition grounds and near 
enough to the lake to be under the influence of its 
cool and tempering breezes, make up a combination 
of attractions that cannot be equaled. The hotel 
is admirably conducted by Oscar G. Barron. The 
excursion parties have been running extremely full, 
as might have been expected, but there are some 
vacancies in July and August. A descriptive book 
may be obtained of Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington Street, Boston, 


Wuy nor Look?—From time to time every clever 
woman looks over the fence which .divides her own 
affairs from the rest of the world and sees what the 
leaders in social customs are doing. The latest in- 
formation which will be of value to such a woman 
is that at Paine’s Furniture Warerooms, opposite 
the Boston & Maine Depot, Boston, they are selling 
this week a genuine Turkish table of very pictur- 
esque pattern at an extremely low price. No clever 
woman needs to be told how valuable these tables 
are as adjuncts in correct furnishing. 


VALUABLE BUT NOT COsTLY.—It may save you 
a great deal of trouble in cooking. Try it. We 
refer to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk, regarded by most housekeepers as absolutely 
essential in culinary uses and unsurpassed in coffee. 
All Grocers and Druggists sell the Eagle Brand. 


To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AY. =R'S 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 
or turning gray. 


The best 
Dressing’ 


ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every species 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the ' 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of CuTI- 
CURA, the great skin cure, CuTI- 
cuRA Soap, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Curi- 
cuRA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CurIcURA REME- 

4 DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
wi “@. POTTER Dike AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 

ig “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases”? mailed free. 


Pais § LES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 


FI tld prevented and cured by CuTicURA Soap. 
g Anti-Pain wlaster relieves rbeu- 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 


& FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 
\ and muscular pains and weaknesses, 


In one minute the Cuticura 
The jirstand only vain-killiug strengthening plasteye 


Price | Worth a Guinea a Box,” | 25e. 


2 PILLS 
Dislodge Bile, 
Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 
Female Ailments, 


Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Famous the world over. 

Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New Yori Depot, 365 Canal St. 

WEVOBET 26! 


BARRY'’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
t~} Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
al ~~}, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

rie ” skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


per day, at 
home, selling 


LIGHTNING PLATER 
~ and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
__ ing plating. Wholesale te 
= agents $5. Write for cireu 
ars. H. E. DELNO & 
'o., Columbus, O. - 


Lag 


‘special attraction plan. 
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FROM NEBRASKA. 


The time of the Chautauquas bas come and 
the voice of the lecturer is heard in the land. 
In Nebraska we have so many that some of 
them do not receive an adequate support. 

First in time is the Crete Chautauqua, beau- 
tifully located on the Blue River, near Crete, 
sustained largely by Congregational capital 
and carried on largely by Congregational 
brain. It has the right of priority and, if other 
gatherings of a similar nature had not at- 
tempted to rival its success in the eastern part 
of the. State, it would soon have become a 
financial, as it has been from the first an edu- 
cational, success. This year it offers an un- 
usually attractive program, and, under the 
efficient leadership of Dr. Willard Scott of 
Chicago, it will compete with the World’s 
Fair and with other assemblies, with what de- 
gree of success remains yet to be seen. 

Southward from Crete, and not many miles 
distant, Beatrice has for a number of years 
conducted a Sunday school assembly on the 
Entertainment is 
made more prominent than instruction and 
by advertising noted speakers a very large at- 
tendance is secured on special days, but not 
enough attention is given to legitimate Sun- 
day school work. Indeed, all our assem- 
blies have departed widely from the govern- 
ing idea which led to the establishment of the 
original Chautauqua. They are summer gath- 
erings where one can spend a few weeks very 
pleasantly and where he can hear a little of 


” everything—including a little of normal in- 


struction in Sunday school methods, if he has 
grace enough to attend the drill. One solid 


‘and instructive lecturer like Dean Wright is 


supposed to Jeaven the entire lump of a pro- 
gram the ©xpensive part of which is given 
almost entirely to entertainment; but then it 
is So much easier to be amused than it is to 
study. That is only too evident when sys- 
tematic instruction immediately follows en- 
tertainment in the same pavilion. The hun- 
dreds scatter at the close of the brilliant lec- 
ture and only a handful remain to wrestle 
with thought, and some of them are so badly 
Jamed that they resolve not to come again. 
Of course when the thermometer is eighty de- 
grees in the shade, with a plus tendency, peo- 
ple will not conscientiously go through a pro- 
gram much of which has to be ‘‘ chewed and 
digested.”” Butdo not our Chautauquan cater- 
ers often go to the opposite extreme in their 
summer bills of fare? However, this cannot 


be said of the Crete program, for it is substan- 
tial as well as attractive. 


Some seventy miles from Crete toward the 
northeast. the Central Chautauqua Assembly 
at Fremont seeks to attract patronage by a 
varied program of exercises twenty-one days 
long, and across the river from Omaha, on the 
hills behind Council Bluffs, is another assem- 
bly with a large pavilion, a large debt and an 
enterprising board of managers. If youshould 
draw a circle ninety miles in diameter from a 
center between Council Bluffs and Crete, your 
circle would ring in four Chautauqua grounds, 
and in July you wightswing around the circle 


‘in a little more than a day and find four as- 


semblies in session. 

Have weavy more? O,yes. Nebraska is a 
large State, and in establishing Sunday school 
assemblies our wise men seem to have acted 
on the advice of Mrs. Means: ‘‘Git a plenty 
while you’re agittin.’”’ In the North Platte 
region at Long Pine, half-way across the 
State, there are beautiful assembly grounds in 
a prairie cafion sculptured by a cold, clear 
stream of spring water; and at Hot Springs, 
Dak., a Sunday school gathering competes 
with hot water and counts as a*part of its con- 
stituency the people of Northwestern Ne- 
braska. Butif the managers of these assem- 
blies, and others in remote districts not yet 


heard from, will provide good programs they 


can have as many as they please, if they can 
meet the bills. 

Doane College has just closed a prosperous 
year. A graduating class of nine has gone 
forth to search for room at the top; $26,000 
have been obtained from various sources; ad- 
ditions have been made to the observatory, 
the library, the laboratory, and excellent work 
has been done in all departments of instruc- 
tion. In the future no more aid is to be re- 
ceived from the A. C. and E. §., but the trus- 
tees and faculty, far from shrinking from the 
responsibility of providing additional funds, 
are planning the enlargement of the institu- 
tion by the addition of a library hall which 
will cost $10,000. 

Gates College is also striving to demonstrate 
its right to be by vigorous activity, Frank- 
lin Academy is striving to raise $4,000 dur- 
ing the year, Weeping Water Academy has 
set the mark at $10,000 and is pressing on 
toward it, and Chadron Aeademy will soon 
exchange ‘‘beauty for ashes” by erecting a 
building to cost about $10,000: 

The limits of this letter will not allow a de- 
tailed report of what was done at the meetings 
of our nine district associations, but the re- 
ports made evident the cheering fact that we 
have been fayored spiritually during the past 
year. Many churches reported revivals and 
the additions by profession have been large. 

The Omaha Association met at Arlington 
and in spiritual tone the meeting was one of 
the best which we have held for years. 

Are Ts 


For Deranged Nervous System 
Use Morsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. CHAS. WOODHOUSE, Rutland, Vt., says: ‘T 
have used it considerably, and can testify to its 
great value in functional derangements of the 
nervous system.’ 


Do You Know 


That the Whiting Paper Co. of Holyoke 


Are the largest manu- 
facturers of fine sta- 
tionery in the world? 
\ The reason is because 
| their papers are abso- 
fH lutely the highest 
J grade and are made in 
so large a variety that 
the most refined and 
exacting tastes cannot 
failto besuited. Have you tried these papers ? 
Ask your dealer to show you their samples; if 
he does not have them tell him to write to us. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 


6 *+¢ Kill two birds 


with one ‘buy! ” 


Several birds, in fact. Make the 
youngster happy; teach him (or 
her) the value of time—what a 
minute means, and how to make 
the most of it; how to keep up 
with the day, meet all engagements 
and come out ahead at the end of 
the year. It will save you a load 
of anxiety, too. Can you do bet- 
ter than to buy the child a new, 
quick-winding Waterbury watch ? 


$4 to $15. 


Your jeweler will show you every 
style of this watch for ladies, 
gentlemen or boys, Coin- 
silver or filled gold; an accu- 
rate jeweled timepiece. You 
may need one yourself. ° 44 


eee | Gets hungry 
for Vacuum Leather Oil— 
it’s along time between meals 
sometimes — 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y, 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


irom 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made, 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


ON THE 


HAMMOND 


YOU CAN 


Change the Type, 
Change the Ribbon, 
Change the Paper, 


INSTANTLY. 
WE ARE NOT IN THE TRUST. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company, 


300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


‘*The ease of cyciing is in the tire.”’ 


x09 cles are fy te 


Guaranteed 
against 
punciure. 


The Golumbia 
catalogueis the 
most readable 
book ofits class 
—heau'ifully il- 
lustrated—tree 
at Columbia resilient. 
agencies — b y 
aa for tna Built to 
2-cent stamps. last. 


Fastest and 
most 


( POPE MFG. CO., 
h | Boston. _New York, Chicago. Hartford. 
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Thirty-Five Million 
Dollars Saved. 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members to harmonize 
with the payments to the widows and orphans for death claims, more > 
than Thirty-Five Million Dollars have already been saved to the 
members of the 


Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association. 


L P Fisher Jan93 ah \ | 
| 
/ 


| 


+] 
HE “FERRIS RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING: 
= MEMBERS MLIBP, OV C8. oo. ciceccscs ccc neecosns sis ss psinaiveliatenine sale 70,000 
Interest Income annually exceeds..............0++5+ #127,000.00 
1 f Bi-Monthly Income €xceeds..........cccseceeeecseevesees 600,000.00 
Del ICIOUS RESERVE FUND, May 15th, 1898.............. 3,449.326.13 
TW OUAL A SROCS ino coc cis's(sc:nac sieie.ce 001s oe slaplesaklea elim tapts eames 4,'785,286.00 
Death Claims paid, OVEM.......... ccc ceeceeeeeeeeeeees 15,695,000.00 
H a MS a nd RB acO al ; New Business in 1892, over............0cceeeeeeeeeee 60,000,000.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds............. 250,000,000.00 
SEEN PT GAL W Why pay { per year for your Life inst the fhe | For 
=) amount of Insurance can be had in one of the 
A LITTLE: HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT—! $ 1 00 { strongest Life Insurance Companies in the World $50? 


The Mutual Reserve Find Life Association 


FURNISHES LIFE INSURANCE at about ONF:-HALF the usual 
rates charged by the Old-System Companies. It has excellent PO- 
SITIONS to offer in its Agency DEPARTMENT in every City, 
Town, and State to Experienced and Successful Business Men. 


Parties desiring Insurance will be furnished free information at the Home Office, 
or by any of the Association’s General Agents. 


HOME OFFICE IS 


** Potter Building,’ 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
” E. B. HARPER, President. 


BOSTON OFFICE, - 120 Tremont Street. 


GEO. L. LEWIS, Manager. IL. Y. MANNING, Ass’t See. 


‘‘We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright, and active, and to grow 


ap happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, 
Convalescents, Dyspeptics and 


the Aged is 


-“Mellin’s Food:. 


For Infants and Invalids. 


‘Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 


upon request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 


“NW 
Boston, Mass. Mt 


MILTON SAGE ROBERTSON, Fruitvale, Cal. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER, 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Single copies, 6 cents. Per year in advance, 
&3.00, If payment is delayed, $3.50. 


Clubs—of Two, including at least ONE NEW subscriber, 
5.00—Of THRE, including at least TWO NEW subscrib- 
ers, %6.00—ot FIVE, including at least THREE NEW 

subscribers, $10.00—of Five, including at least ONE 
NEW subscriber, $12.50—of TEN, including at least 
TWO NEW subscribers, $20.00. 
Receipts for aubpcripucns are indicated within two 
_ weeks by the date of expiration following the sub- 
seriber’s address, as printed upon the paper. If a 
special receipt is wanted a stamp should be inclosed, 
Change of Address.—In requesting a change always 
_ give the o/d as well as the new address. 


W. LL. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter, 


; SENSE AND SOUL. 


ose —— 
oe BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


O him whose ear is finely keyed 


Fair mysteries reveals the reed ; 


To him whose scent hath subtle power 


Sweet secrecies unfolds the flower ; 


For him whose eye hath flaw nor fleck 


The barest rock doth beauty deck ; 


For him whose taste hath eager edge 


Rich fruitage doth the blossom pledge ; 


For him whose touch the keenest is 


Are born the heart’s deep ecstasies ; 


But whoso soars o’er every sense, 


His is life’s rarest recompense. 


88 
WHAT MEN SAY. 


—— The oratorical ambition is fatal to any 
preacher who entertains it.—Rev. Lyman Ab- 
bott, D. D. 

—— My Bible is to me the Word of God 
which abideth forever. I have witnessed a 
great many funerals—funerals in the air. 
Shut out the visible and see these funerals in 
the air. These funerals are always very 
silent. The theory, the hypothesis, is born 
amid great acclamation, but the poor little 
wraith is carried out very quietly and buried 
without a tear! I have witnessed several 
thousands of these funerals in the air. But 
the all-enlightening Bible abideth forever. 
Get rid of hypotheses.—Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker. 


— It has always seemed to me that in a 
democracy like ours the requirement of a col- 
lege education, like the inheritance of a great 
name, ought greatly to increase the individu- 
al’s sense of responsibility to the community 
of which he isa part. The class of men who 
have been given or have been able to win for 
themselves special advantages in education 
has not, and ought not to have, any special 
privileges in this country, but it certainly does 
have, and should be hororably proud of hay- 
ing, special duties and special obligations.— 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. 


—— They—the propounders of this explana- 
tion—adduce a number of more or less inter- 
esting facts and more or less sound arguments 
in favor of the origin of the moral sentiments 
in the same way as other natural phenomena, 
by a process of evolution. I have little doubt, 
for my own part, that they are on the right 
track. But as the immoral sentiments have 
no less been evolved, there is, so far, as much 
natural sanction for one as for the other. The 
thief and the murderer follow nature just as 
much as the philanthropist. Cosmic evolu- 
tion may teach us how the good and the evil 
tendencies may have come about, but in itself 
it is incompetent to furnish any better reason 
why what we call good is preferable to what 
we call evil than we had before.—Professor 
Huxley. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED THIS YEAR. 
D.D. 


Atterbury, Rev. A. P., New York, N. Y., Hamilton. 
Bacon, Rev. B. W., Oswego, N. Y., Western Reserve, 
Baldridge, Rev. 8. C., Hanover, Ind., Hanover. 
Bingham, Rey. Hiram, Gilbert Is § Yale. 

lands, Micronesia, . Western Reserve. 
Bolster, Rey. W. H., Boston, Mass., Bates. 


Brooks, Pres. W. A., Tabor Uollege, Oberlin. 
Brooks, Rev. W. A., Trenton, N.J., Lafayette. 
Clark, Rey, A. W., Prague, Austria, Univ. Vermont. 


Clark, Rev. D. S., Salem, Mass., Amherst. 
Christie, Rev. T. D., Tarsus, Asia Minor, New York. 
Denio, Prof. F. B., Bangor, Me., Middlebury. 
Dickerman, Rey. Lysander, New York, N. Y., Brown. 
Edwards, Rev. J. H., New York,N. Y., Beloit. 


Ellis, Rev. J. M., Oberlin, O., Oberlin. 
Gist, Rev. W. W. Osage, Io., Univ. Ohio. 
Gordon, Rey. G. A., Boston, Mass. Jxalens 

z - u (Bowdoin, 
Hall, Rey. G. E., Dover, N. H., Dartmouth. 
Hallock, Rey. L. H., Tacoma, Wash., Whitman. 
Horton, Rev. R. F., London, Eng., ——_- Yale. 


Jackson, Rev. 8. M., New York, N. Y., New York. 
Lampman, Rev. Lewis, Newark, N.J., New York. 
Lawrence, Rev. E. A., Baltimore, Md., Beloit. 
Lawrence, Bishop William, Cambridge, Ms., Harvard. 
McKim, Rt. Rev. John, Yeddo, Japan, Trinity. 
Merrill, Rev. G. R., Minneapolis, Wis. Ripon. 


Mills, Rey. B, Fay, Pawtuxet, R.I., © Grinnell. 
Mitchell, Prof. E. K., Hartford, Ct., Marietta. 

Moore, Rey. C. A., Paxton, Il., Philander Smith. 
Nash, Rev. H. 8., Cambridge, Mass., Trinity. 

Nutting, Rey. Wallace, Seattle, Wn., Whitman. 
Paddelford, A. J., Calais, Me., Colby. 

Rice, Rev. C. F., Cambridge, Mass., Wesleyan. 

Rice, Rev. C. B , Danvers Centre, Colorado College. 
Sims, Rev. Thomas, Toronto, Can., Whitman. 


Stimson. Rev. H. A., New York, N. Y., Yale. 

Storrs, Rey. L. K., Brookline, Mass., Trinity. 

Taft, Rey. M. L., Pekin, China, Wesleyan. 
Thompson, Rey.C. W., Westminst’r, Vt. Univ. Vermout. 
Tuttle,Rey.J.E.,Jamaica Plain,Mass., Amherst. 
Wallace, Rev. G. R., Saginaw, Mich., Philander Smith. 


LL. D. 


Andrews, Chief-Justice C. B., Ct., Yale. 


Bissel, Post.-Gen. W. S., Wash., D. C., Yale 


Bradley, Pres. J. E., Ilinois College, Williams. 
Brayton, J. S., Fall River, Mass., Brown. 
Car art, Prof. H. S., Univ. Mich., Wesleyan, 
Coe, Rey. Dr. E. B., New York, N. Y. Rutgers. 
Corthell, W. J., Gorham, Me., Jolby. 


Craig, Rev. W. G., Craig, Ll., Princeton. 
Fairchild, President J. H., Oberlin, O., Oberlin. 


Free, Pres. A. T., Yankton College Olivet. 
Hepburn, A. B., New York, ri Middlebury. 
Horton, Rev. R. F., London Eng., Amherst. 
Hubbard, Hon. Bela, Detroit, Mich., Hamilton. 
Judson, Professor, Chicago Univ., Williams. 


Keane, Bishop J. J., Washington, D.C., Harvard. 
Knapp, Gov. E., Alaska. £ ‘ Whitman. 
Lincoln, R. T., Chicago, Iil., Harvard. 
Lowell, Judge J. W., Vermont, Univ. Vermont. 
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Lounsbury, Prof. T. H., New Haven, Ct., Harvard. 
Mason Judge Albert, Brookline, Ms., Dartmouth. 
McCook, Col. J. J.. New York, N. Y. ° Lafayette. 
Morton, Judge J. M., Fall River, Mass., Brown. 


Olmstead, F. L, Brookline, Mass., 4 vars. 

Olney, Attorney-Gen. Richard, Wash- § Harvard. 
ington, D. C., Brown. 

Perrin, Prof. Bernadotte, Yale, Western Reserve. 

Peters, Chief-Justice J. A., Maine, Yale. 

Remson, Prof. Ira, Johns Hopkins, Columbia. 

Retzius, Gustay, Sweden, Harvard. 


Rhodes, J. F., Cambridge, Mass., Western Reserve. 
Roosevelt, Hon. Theodore, Washington, D.C, 
Northwestern Univ. 
Sanborn, Judge W. H., St. Paul, Minn., Dartmouth. 
Shafer, Pres. Heien A., Wellesley College, Oberlin. 
Slocum, W. F., Co!orado Springs, Col., Amherst. 


Sterling, J. W., New York, N. Y., Yale. 
Taft, Judge W. H., Cincinnati, O., Yale. 
Warren, Prof. L. E., Gorham, Me., Colby. 


Ph. D. 


Deering, W. A., Clifton Springs, N. Y., said tes 

Fritz, Rev. B. F., Greenwich, O., Lebanon Valley, Col. 
Harris, Hon. W. T., Washington, D, C., Brown. 

Lord, Prof. J. K., Dartmouth, Dartmouth. 
Murkland,Pres.C.S., Manchester,N.H.,Dartmouth. 


M.A. 

Bolies, Frank, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard. 
Bolster, Rev. W. H., Boston, Mass., Bates. 
Briggs, A. E., Chelsea, Mass., Dartmouth. 
Burnham, D. H., Chicago, U1 § Harvard. 

Sete oe Oe ? Amherst. 
Capen, S. B., Boston, Mass., Dartmouth. 
Field, Eugene, Chicago, Ltl., Knox. 
Fuller, Gov. L. K., Brattleboro, Vt., Univ. Vermont. 
Gilman, V. C., Nashua, N. H., Dartmouth. 
Hunnewell, H. H., Wellesley, Mass., Harvard. 


Isaacs, W. M., New York, N. Y., Dartmouth. 
Newcomer,Rev.M.S., Cedar Rapids,Io., Bates. 

Pease, Prof. T. C., Andover, Mass., Dartmouth. 
Phelps,Rev. Lawrence, Chelsea,Mass., Middlebury. 
Smith, Gov. J. B., Smith, N. H., Dartmouth. 


Space, Rev. Z. A., Pike, N. Y., Bates. 
Lit. D. 

Ammen, S. G., Maryland, Lee Univ. 

Kip, Leonard, Albany, }).Y., Trinity. 


EMERSON PIANOS 


ee 60.000 SOLD vss 


43 it | SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON aL | 92 FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


=) In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA R PETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
: ufacturers’ prices. We 
mae oY | solicit correspondence. 


iOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 60, 


658 Washington St, so eSesi'se., Boston. 


13 July 1898 


Church Equipment. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1996, 
HAVE FURNISHED 29.000 “ 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTH 


ER a 
MENEELY &CO., [PUREST BEST, 
WEST-TROY. N.Y IGAeMeYAL 


= CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


; Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


YHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
GHURG & PRALS 
in Ke eo 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
VWcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
STHE VANDUZEN & TIFT 90., \ Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, UV. .Jand E, India Tin, 


o, U.S.A 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 

\ Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence RK. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Speeialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
C iH U R ¢ i folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATINGS wr gui 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2S 2. thst. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIGNS 


an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 
Refiector Chandeliers 

for every conceivableuse. Catalogues 

free. Please state wants. 

WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 

20 Washington St., Boston. Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Steel Ceiling. 


Durable, Decorative. 


BEST for Churches, Schools 
and Business Property. 


Easily put up over old plaster 
ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Give Diagram and Sizes for 
an Estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
30 Rose St., New York. 


Boston Office, 4 Liberty Square. 


Saf IO Qa =e! 


RINK’S Patent_ Reflectors 


Gai» | he Great ChurchLiCHT., 


give the Most Powerful, the Softest, 

Cheapest and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, ie Windows, 

Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, De 

gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
churches and the trade. L P. FRINK, 


SSS 


WS 


pots,etc. New and ele- 


» 651 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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PREGNANT QUESTIONS. 


-— Does your hired girl know you are a 
Christian ?—The Mid-Continent. 


— If public libraries why not public mu- 
seums? If there is the slightest necessity for 
a museum in the crowded metropolis, why 
doves not the same necessity hold good for the 
small town or village? If illustrations are so 
important in the modern publication... 
how far more important it would seem to be 
to provide an exhibition of the objects them- 
selves in science, art and history, to which 
the public might have free access!—Prof. E. 8S. 
Morse, in July Atlantic. 


—— Surely they are right who say that such 
questions as these will determine religious 
character: ‘‘ Are you beloved in your home? 
Are you familiar with the condition of the 
poor? What are your methods of relieving 
it? How do you bear physical suffering when 
it falls to your lot? What mourners have you 
comforted? On what social theory do you in- 
vite guests to your house? What proportion 
of your income do you give to the needs of 
others? What do you understand by prayer 
to God? What is your idea of a Christlike 
life ?’’—British Weekly. 


— Do we not all realize, in our sober mo- 
ments, the need of a revival of this precious 
habit of religious meditation? Are we not 
‘conscious that we read too much, especially of 
inatter that is altogether unprofitable, and 
think too little? A thoughtless religion tends 
to become a nerveless, unpractical religion, 
without life or force. It has no root in itself, 
and is liable to be blown about by every wind 
of doctrine, if not indeed blasted by the si- 
rocco of current infidelity. The tendency of 
the time is to the acceptance of opinions ready 
made—and precious shoddy many of the cur- 
rent opinions are, to be sure!—The Examiner. 


—— Are we to defend and apologize for our 
_ present social conditions, or are we to make 
it clear that, being followers of Christ, we 
. must be prepared to do everything we ean for 
the improvement of the material as well as 
spiritual welfare of our fellowmen? Are we 
to be sincerely desirous of saving our fellow- 
men from their sins and then go direct from 
our services to homes we are sustaining on a 
scale higher than we can afford except by use 
of the extreme benefit of a low market price 
of labor? Are we to be known as defenders 
of true evangelical faith and, at the same 
time, supporters of those who resolutely and 
systematically oppose every suggestion that 
means remoyal of privilege from the few and 
the extension of these privileges to the people 
as a whole?—Albert Spicer, M. P., Chairman 
of Congregational Union of England, in Annual 
Address. 


— Is it an innate revolt against the arti- 
ficial bonds of modern life which renders 
modern society so inclined to take Cain to its 
bosom and fling quicklime contemptuously on 
the slain body of Abel? Or is it due to the 
tendency, so gravely marked in modern times, 
to side with the strongest, to disregard the 
law? Is it not, perhaps, beyond all, inspired 
by the essentially modern feeling that the 
man who has failed is an imbecile beyond 
pity? And Abel, whatever form he takes, is, 
of course, an utter failure in the modern view 
of human existence. Tie modern world makes 
a pied de nez and kicks him into a neglected 
grave, while it buys photographs of Cain and 
sends him bouquets and bottles of brandy. It 
is wholly needless to waste time and breath 
at wondering why Cain is so constantly reap- 
pearing in modern times; he has become the 
popular character. He cannot reappear in 
any costume or in any drama without obtain- 
ing more or less a large following, and, how- 
ever hideous his crime, he will never be with- 
out his partisans and supporters.—Ouida. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


HOLY LAND PARTY, August 30th. 

ROUND THE WORLD, August 23d. 

WORLD’S FAIR every week; send for pro- 
gram and mention tour wanted. H. GAZE & 
SONS, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


Clergymen, Teachers, Students & Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the Ocean, on CAPE CoD, should address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Truro Pp, O., Mass. 


p |A AND 
LADS PAR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Ex<XCURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths, Send for illustrated cireular, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the Kuropean plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


special tt World’s Fair. 


—— FOR — 


Teachers and their Friends, 


July 15 and Aug. I. 
the Picturesque B. & O., via Washington. 


In Chicago 7 days; lodging; 5 admissions 


to Fair; return via Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
Lachine Rapids, Montreal and White Mountains. 


Ask for our $50 and $75 trip; alsoindependent Tickets. 


Cook’s World’s Fair Trips, 


Room 13, Globe Building, - - Boston, Mass. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columbian Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished, 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Oscar G. Barron, Manager), at which our par- 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
elass, only four stories in hight, splendidly arranged 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the bes 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
pure, and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 

lied. 

P Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel witbout change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable: 

July 15, 18, 22, 26 and 29, 

August 4, 5, 8, 12, 15, 16, 19, 23, 25, 26 and 29. ; 

We aiso have frequent trains including transportation, 
Pullman berth and meals only, without hotel accommo- 
dations. 


(G@ Send for descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


Membership limited and strictly first- 
class. All expenses included, but meals. 
Chaperon in attendance; route is over 
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UNNY=SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 
%30.00 per 100. | Add ic. per copy if ordered by mail. 
Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 H.9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A word of good advice as to 


Sunday 
School 
Libraries 


vy 


The best Way to get a new Library for 
your Sunday school, or to replenish the old one, is 
to give us the following particulars, and we will then 
send you a selection of books which we consider suit- 
able for your use. Let your Committee read these, 
and retain such as meet their approval. 


We want to know: (a) How much 
money you have to spend; (0) what books are now 
in your Library if you have one (send Catalogue); 
(ec) date when last purchase of books was made; 
(d) ages of the readers to be supplied; (e) the propor- 
tion of books required for younger children, if any; 
(f) any particular line of books which you do or do 
not wint; (g) any special titles which you wish in- 
cluded in the lot. 


You will be better satisfied 


with your choice of books if, giving us the above 
particulars, you allow us, as suggested, to make the 
first selection. Our Reading Committee and Library 
Clerks are experts in this line. We know the whole 
field of Sunday school literature. We never send 
out an unworthy book if the matter is left in our 
hands. : 


We recommend to Sunday schoo! Libra- 
rians the use of the PILGRIM LIBRARY RECORD. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient — 


z 3 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Y ri, 
Hy tee 
Mn 
ANH 
etn! 


Size A bolding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. j Size B holding 26 numbers, 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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Educational. 


Ti FISK TEACHERS’ 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EasT 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-page 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO, ST. THOMAS. 


ALMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL=- 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY F 


B 


lege for Young Women, St. Thomas, Ontario. 

Literary ES Music, Fine ar Elocution, ete. 60 
age illustrated announcement. . 

te PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A. B. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD. 


Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
H. E. DOUGLASS. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F: B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
spectus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA, 


DOW ACADEMY, 


Franconia, N. H. High grade of scholarship, yet 
has special course for backward students. Prepares 
for college. $150 for a year. For catalogue address 
Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M., Franconia, N. H. 


EW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


N 
PINKERTON ACADETITY, 


Derry, N.A. 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 per term of thirteen weeks. Board at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to $4.00 per week. For Cata- 
logues apply to the Principal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary B. F. Parsons. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADETIY, 


Meriden, N. WH. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ $100 plan.”? Send for catalogue. Thefall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEfi- 


inary and Female College. 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
artment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H 


Fall Term opens 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms $500. 


REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


BOSTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 19th year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 


Begins its 65th year September 14th, offering en- 
larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college, MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 
tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 
servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 


spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 


OR YOUNG’ 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND IILITARY ACADEI1Y 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
Master, 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 


Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. Aselectand 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Art and Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advantages at moderate expense. 77th year 
opens Sept. [3. For Catalogue address Rey. M. 
R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. a 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6 th year begins 
Sept. 6th. pnoreueh preparation tor any College or 
Scientific School. Certiticate admits te various colleges, 

REE NiiW BUILDINGS: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries and superb GYMNASIUM, 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam Ample playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


The first term of the 79th year of ; 


CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOPE FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 

roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 
NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, Fr. EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Ft. Edward, N. WY. For Young Women. 36th 
yoen Sept. 26. Six courses and Prep. Music, Art, 
Slocution, Physical Culture. Jos. E. KING, D.D. 


NEw YORK, CLAVERACK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. 18th. For cata- 
logues address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, zsthetic and social culture. 39th year be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEw YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. ¥. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893: Send for Catalogue. 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


$600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

Young boys, the nearer eight the better; not spoiled; 
and with their chances before them. 

My pamphietargues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY. 


OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. All Courses require four 
years of RRO Da EBON, with Greek or Modern Lan- 
punees. wenty-five professors. Elective system. 
66 single-term courses. Post-Graduate courses. 
Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings. Vigorous lit- 
erary societies. Successful athletics. Be+t musical 
paves: Chemical, zodlogical and botanical lab- 
oratories. 


b , Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges and scientific schools. 2] in- 
structors. 550 students. Supervision of students 
thorough and kindly. Literary societies. Trained 
gymnasium directors. Opens Sept. 20. 200 page cat- 
akogue free. ‘ 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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OHTO. 


OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON /IMiLITARY ACADEMY, 
Gambier, Ohio. The seventieth year will begin 
September 20th, 1893. It is much the oldest, largest 
See pest equipped preparatory boarding school in 
Ohio. Thorough preparation for college or business. 
Illustrated catalogues sent. 


KANSAS. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 


Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 20. PETER MoVICAR President. 


WE publish aids to worship 


For the 
Evening 
Service 


Vesper Services. 


By Rev. J. T. DURYEA, D.D. 5 num- 
bers, alsoa Morning Service. Each 13-16 
pages. Price, 3 cents; 100 copies, $2.50. 

ound together in cloth, $25 per hund. 
Each number contains a complete serv- 
ice, readings, music, etc. They have 
already been put to practical test in 
many places and have been universally 
approved. 


Wheaton Vespers. 


By Rev. GEO. H. HUBBARD. 
hundred, $2.50. 
A new departure in the form of worship 
for evening services, taking up a special 
subject for each occasion. 


1. An Hour With Moses the Man of God. 
2. An Hour With the Patriarch Job. 

8. An Hour With David the Psalmist. 

4. An Hour With Solomon the Wise Man. 
5. An Hour With Isaiah the Seer. 

6. An Hour With Jeremiah the Prophet. 


Samples (3 cents each) sent on application. 


NYA 
7iN 


Price per 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


“FRIEND FRITZ”? Gems. 


A collection of some 
of the most pleasing vocal numbers from this charm- 
ing little musical sketch. Price 25cents. “SONGS 
OF THE ASSEMBLY’? by Geo. F. Rootand C. C. 


Case. A superior collection of music especially 
adapted for use in Musical Conventions, Singing 
Classes etc. A host of splendid choruses. Price 50 cts. 
“PRACTICAL ANFHEMS” Vol. 3. As its 
name indicates, this book contains thoroughly prac- 
tical anthems, adapted to the use of average choirs. 
Price $1.00. “GOSPEL HYMNS” Nos. 5 and 6 
Combined, Excelsior Edition. A small type 
edition of the words and music of this latest volume 
in the Gospel Hymns series. Be sure tospecify Ex- 
celsior Edition in ordering. Boards 50 cents, Limp 
cloth 55cts. “THE FESTIVAL CHOIR”, The 
latest chorus book by H.R. Palmer. Replete with 
everything in the way of desirable choruses for all oc- 
casions. Price 60 cts. “THE MUSICAL 
WISLTOR’’, a monthly magazine of musical lit- 
erature, With anthems for the choir and volun- 
taries for organists. $1.50 per year; special terms to 
clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 
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of government more cruel and sense- 

less than in Turkey. The childish at- 
tempts to repress independent thought 
would be ridiculous if they were not at- 
tended with persecutions which are an in- 
sult to humanity. The recent trial and sen- 
tence to death of nineteen innocent Arme- 
nians, some of them connected with our 
missionary college at Marsovan, has called 
forth protests from the British Government 
and from the press of civilized nations gen- 
erally. It is arelief to know that the strong 
protest of that government has resulted in 
the pardon of the two professors connected 
with the college, on condition that they 
leave the country. But the interest in the 
matter in this country is far less than the 
case deserves. Read the accounts from two 
missionaries of the board on pages 58 and 68. 
This is not only a subject for governmental 
interference but for protests of men of every 
nation against an outrage on mankind. It 
is an attempt of ignorance to crush intelli- 
gence, of might to conquer right and truth, 
' in which all who love righteousness are in- 


|: no country is the abuse of the powers 


terested. Let us pray for deliverance for- 


the oppressed and at the same time labor to 
awaken public sentiment in their defense 
and give of our substance to diffuse in that 
wretched country knowledge and light and 
love of freedom which will make such out- 
rages impossible. 


Now that the Fourth of July din has so 
far receded into the distance that we can 
listen to reason, is not that part of the 
performance which puts dangerous explo- 
sives into the hands of everybody without 
stint, in crowded city streets, about the 
most foolish thing done in this country? 
The list of published casualties in Boston 
includes six persons shot, three who each 
lost an eye and ten others who were taken 
to hospitals with hands blown off, eyes filled 
with powder and other wounds. Forty-two 
fire alarms were rung in the city and vicin- 
ity during the day. Many sick persons were 
made worse, scores of thousands were robbed 
of their night’s sleep, horses and dogs by 

wholesale were tortured by fright. The 
killed and wounded and the losses by fire, 
taking in the whole country, made the dis- 
asters of the day as great as would have 
followed a good-sized battle. Many of the 
features of Independence Day are harmless, 
enjoyable, inspiring. We would not lessen 
the sports, processions, excursions, outdoor 
and indoor entertainments. But the burn- 
ing of powder, the Chinese firecrackers, the 
tin horns and the ill manners that turn the 
day into a barbaric carnival are as great an 
enemy to patriotism as they are a libel on 
the good sense of the people. 


That plucky explorer, Lieutenant Peary, 
and his brave wife, with their associates, in 
their sturdy little ship, the Falcon, have had 
a warm welcome in Boston harbor and have 
gone northward with the heartiest good 


wishes of hosts offriends. <A visit to the ship 
is amply suggestive of the discomfort, suffer- 
ing and peril before these adventurous 
voyagers, voluntarily undertaken for three 
years, even if they return in safety. We 
sympathize with the efforts to increase sci- 
entific knowledge, though we are obliged to 
confess that the results expected from find- 
ing that. barren spot where there is an im- 
aginary pole do not seem to us to be more 
valuable than those gained by climbing, 
sometimes at cost of life and limb, some 
mountain peaks which had hitherto been in- 
accessible. We hope scientific enthusiasts 
will forgive us for saying that the Washing- 
ton News seems to have put the case pretty 
fairly in this facetious fashion: 


You are going, Mr. Peary, with determination bold, 

Where she skies are ever dreary and the ice is ever 
cold, 

Where the snow is ever falling and the land is one 
of rime, 

Where the polar bears are calling for refreshment 
all the time. 


Where ne snow is ever snowing and the icy billows 
roll, 

You are going, Peary, going, looking for the north- 
ern pole, 

And it’s likely you will find it somewhere in the 
frozen hills, 

With a placard nailed behind it, reading, ‘“‘Try Jee 
Wackle’s Pills.” 


PITTING NEW CONDITIONS, 


Other echoes linger from Independence 
Day when the senseless noise of explosives 
has died away. These echoes all have an 
undertone, saying that this is not the nation 
which our fathers made free either as to its 
territory, its people, its politics or its re- 
ligion. The most serious question which 
confronts us as American citizens is this: 
How can we fit ourselves to the new condi- 
tions? ; 

Our fathers set free thirteen colonies 
stretching along the Atlantic coast, which 
grew to be a nation and held for a century, 
as it spread westward, the balance of power. 
That nation holds it no longer. Within the 
last decade a new nation has arisen west of the 
Mississippi, with greater territory, greater 
resources than the old and populated to a 
large extent with the choicest material from 
the old. The old in its commerce and its 
international interests looks eastward. The 
new looks westward and southward with 
unknown possibilities and unmeasured ex- 
pectations. The interests of the new are in 
many respects widely different from those 
of the old. The silver question is only one 
illustration, now keenly pressing, of many 
that already begin to appear above the 
western horizon. What are we called on to 
do to preserve the peace and unity of this 
great nation? 

Our fathers set free a nation of English- 
men. As a people, till recent years, Eng- 
land has been our fatherland, its history has 
been of greater interest to us than that of 
any other country and we have perpetuated 
its ideas and customs. But within a gener- 
ation the Americans as a nation have ceased 
to turn their faces exclusively toward Eng- 
land. Millions are more closely akin to Ger- 


many, to Norway, Sweden, Denmark or 
Austria than to England. They love the 
history of their own fatherland and want its 
heroes to be remembered and its customs to 
be perpetuated by their children. What 
can we do to harmonize the diverse ele- 
ments of the new nation? 

The problems of government of the nation 
which our fathers created were simple. The 
relations between the free and independent 
States grew gradually closer till our last 
war settled the fact that unity was indis- 
pensable to liberty. But the difficulties of 
preserving that unity without surrendering 
liberty into the hands of the few increase 
every-year. Political questions which our 
fathers did not dream of confront us with 
imperative demands for answer, and too 
often the only answer to be heard is a con- 
fused clamor of dissatisfaction. 

But the religious questions which are na- 
tional most of all press on those who will 
read these words. Not all our fathers were 
Puritans, but Puritan ideas prevailed in 
shaping governmentand custom. They have 
given tone to legislation and have been the 
standard of moral judgment. But the de- 
scendants of the Puritans have become the 
minority even in New England. Many of 
the customs which they religiously observed 
have disappeared. Germans, Dutch, French 
and Scandinavians, with inherited customs 
as dear to them and as religiously sanc- 
tioned, are among us in towns and colonies 
by theniselves. This is more truly a colo- 
nial period than any other in our history. 
More immigrants have come into New Eng- 
land and New York during the last ten years 
than during the 300 years after Columbus 
discovered America. We cannot make the 
American nation in the future a Puritan na- 
tion. 

What can we do to maintain the suprem- 
acy of Jesus Christ in the religion and gov- 
ernment and life of the people? It is plain 
that we must surrender much that we have 
held dear. We must stand for great prin- 
ciples and stop insisting on the right to 
regulate every religious and social custom 
by the laws which our consciences impose 
on ourselves. We have become a cosmo- 
politan nation in which the gospel of Christ, 
as it has been held by an English-speaking 
and Puritan people, presents itself to the 
whole world. When that gospel first passed 
the bounds of Palestine and began its con- 
quest of the world it undertook to carry 
with it the customs of worship, observance 
of Sabbaths and feast days and interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures which were dear to 
Jews. With a mighty struggle it set itself 
free from these things under the leadership 
of the great apostle to the Gentiles, and 
his daring is not even yet fully appreciated. 
He secured from the first great Christian 
council a declaration that his beloved Gen- 
tile converts should be bound to observe 
only four things prescribed by the law of 
Moses. One of these four things was a pro- 
hibition of the use of meat offered to idols; 
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yet, less than eight years after, in a letter 
which is accepted as inspired, he wrote to 
these Gentiles that this prohibition had no 
binding force. 

The great question before the Christian 
Church in America today—and it is the 
question on which hangs the destiny of the 
American people—is this: Can it adapt this 
gospel, without robbing it of its power, to 
the world within the nation? Its great 
principles are few and simple—loyalty to 
Jesus Christ, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
the fellowship of believers. Can Christians 
resting on these principles regard one an- 
other with mutual respect and love, not- 
withstanding differences of habits and be- 
liefs and customs arising from different an- 
tecedents and diverse surroundings? Can 
they refrain from condemning one another 
because of these differences, and regard as 
far above them the unity through these great 
principles which were the only tests of 
Christian character required in the primi- 
tive church? This is a momentous question 
and one which every Christian citizen should 
ponder and pray over and refuse to put 
aside till he has answered it for himself to 
the satisfying of his own conscience. 


te 


WHAT CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IS 
DOING, 


If the Christian conventioner of twenty 
years ago had been put to sleep at a great 
meeting and had waked up in the Drill Hall 
at Montreal last week, his first thought 
probably would have been that he had 
crossed the river into the better land. The 
vast building blazoned with banners and 
bunting might not have seemed strange to 
him. The great audience was peculiar only 
for the large proportion of young people, 
with only here and there agray head. But 
wait a moment, a young woman dressed in 
white steps forward to the platform and 
begins to speak without notes on a very 
simple theme—how to conduct missionary 
meetings. Soonshe begins to throw empha- 
sis into her tones and gestures. Her voice 
rings through the hall, yet she maintains an 
easy self-confidence. Applause breaks out 
frequently and at the close is prolonged 
to the echo with waving of handkerchiefs. 
To the eyes of twenty years ago the scene 
would have been so strange as to seem un- 
real. 

Perhaps the best thing about the meeting 
was its missionary enthusiasm. The ques- 
tion has sometimes been asked, with a sug- 
gestion of doubt, What is the Christian En- 
deavor Society doing after all? What does 
it amount to, this repeating verses and con- 
secration vows so often? No one who has 
» had any Christian experience worth speak- 
ing of would question the genuineness of 
the spirit of consecration in those closing 
meetings last Sunday night. But the an- 
swer to the query about the practical use- 
fulness of this organization was given last 
Saturday morning in the open meeting with 


the theme, What is your society doing for’ 


missions? The answer was thrilling, not 
only because a score of young men and 
women were on their feet at once waiting 
their turn to speak, nor only because the 
responses came from the remotest settle- 
ments of Texas and California .as well as 
from great centers of Christian life, nor be- 
cause it seemed as though every missionary 
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field at home and abroad had been remem- 
bered. But whenever any unusual offering 
of money or missionaries was mentioned, 
whenever any cheering success was an- 
pounced, such a look of eager gladness 
spread over the thousands of young faces 
and so joyful was the applause that no lover 
of Christ’s cause could look on unmoved. 
It seemed as though one heard ‘ the voice 
of a great-multitude, saying, Hallelujah: 
for the Lord our God, the Almighty, reign- 
eth. Let us rejoice and be exceeding glad, 
and let us give the glory unto Him.”’ 

This is the answer to the question, What 
is Christian Endeavor doing? It is a noble 
answer, and it will grow more significant 
and emphatic year by year. There are 
great possibilities for the salvation of the 
nations in it. The denominations and the 
missionary societies that leave it out of 
their account will have but a senile exist- 
ence in the coming generation. Christian 
Endeavor is no mere meditative and emo- 
tional organization. It is a great army of 
Christ, full of youth and life and hope. It 
is modest as to its doings, but glad and 
eager to multiply its power and to lay its 
deeds as offerings at the feet of its Lord 
and Saviour. 


THE VITALITY OF COREEDS. 

The Christian Register recently, in one of 
its eulogies of theological iconoclasts, said 
that ‘there had been scholarship enough 
any time these one hundred years to have 
overturned all the creeds, if the people had 
been ready.’’ Without suggesting that this 
statement if accepted literally meant that 
the creeds of Channing and Savage had 
escaped quite as miraculously as those of 
Calvin or Brooks, and with the purpose of 
adding to our information relative to the 
modesty of great men, we assumed for the 
sake of argument that the people were 
ready for the work of destruction to begin, 
and asked the Christian Register to with- 
draw the veil and name the men whose 
scholarship was sufficient even to begin— 
not ‘to say accomplish—the task. Our con- 
temporary replies that it is not necessary to 
name the men because its point was that 
‘“‘the work done a hundred years ago is now 
taking effect: because the people are getting 
ready,’’ but to oblige us it mentions Dr. 
Briggs, Dr. Martineau and Professor Har- 
nack as eminently fitted to lead in the work 
of reconstruction. 

We submit that ‘‘to lead in the work of 
reconstruction”? is quite a different state- 
ment from ‘‘overturning all the creeds,”’ 
and that postponing the ultimate decision 
as to success or failure for a century is not 
the same as overturning the creeds at any 
time during the past one hundred years. 
Nor are we prepared to believe that any 
one of the present-day scholars mentioned 
by our contemporary has the necessary 
qualities as a leader for the reconstruction 
or overturning of evangelical creeds, nor, 
with the exception of Dr. Martineau, possi- 
bly, would they thank the Christian Regis- 
ter for sending them forth on such a quix- 
otic mission. Presbyterians who agree with 
Dr. Briggs have to confess his failure as 
a party leader, and yet, strange to say, the 
Christian Register contrives to see ‘‘amaz- 
ing progress in the Presbyterian Church”’ 
as aresult of Professor Briggs’s teachings. 

A great deal of rubbish about the decay of 
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creeds and non-acceptance of them is writ- 
ten and preached. If care were taken to 
particularize and define such and such 
creeds it would be, better for those who 
write or preach and those who read or hear. 
There always have been creeds, always will 
be, must be, until man’s essential nature 
changes. Time may bring it about so that 
creeds will be simpler, less metaphysical 
and more ethical, but they will none the 
less be creeds. 


AONE, : 
SIN IN INTENT AND IN ACT. 

The distinction between sin which is un- 
intentional and that which is deliberate is 
worth noting. It is true sometimes that 
what would be a sin for one person is not 
sinful for another in the same degree, if at 
all. Profanity uttered by some dweller in a 
slum, shocking though it sounds, may be as 
free from sinful purpose, because of the 
ignorance of the swearer, as the immacu- 
late speech of the carefully trained listener 
who is pained by hearing it. On the other 
hand sin in act may be worse than sin in 
purpose. A man may plan a robbery, may 
be as thoroughly and deliberately a robber 
in spirit and intent as he could be by exe- 
cuting his evil purpose, yet, if prevented 
from carrying out his plan, his failure makes 
a difference in his relation to the sin. He 
is not guilty of itin the same sense in which 
he would have been guilty had he accom- 
plished bis intent. He has not actually 
committed the crime. The moral, as truly as 
the civil, consequences to him are different. 

Two things at least need to be borne in 
mind in regard to the matter, One is that 
sin in intent is so nearly as evil as sin in 
action that no one can afford to make light 
of an evil purpose, or to suppose that he 
has escaped spiritual stain and shame be- 
cause he has only purposed ill without per- 
forming it. If he have been less sinful than 
he might have been, he still is far from hay- 
ing been as upright'’as he ought to have 
been. The other thing is that the knowl- 
edge that many persons often commit sinful 
actions without evil intent, and sometimes 
without any consciousness of wrongdoing, 
should render us charitable in judging one 
another. Men are not alwaysas bad as they 
seem to be. We ourselves are liable to be 
misjudged sometimes. It is something for 
which to be devoutly grateful that our di- 
vine Judge knows the whole truth about us 
and can, and will, make all due allowances, 
and that He, too, has been tempted in all 
points like as we are. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


We are accustomed to expect at this sea- 
son of the year, in connection with the Com- 
mencement and Fourth of July oratory, at 
least one or two noteworthy deliverances 
that challenge general and serious attention. 
Perhaps no address has aroused more com- 
ment than that of President F. A. Walker, 
who was the Phi Beta Kappa orator at Har- 
vard, and who departed from the usual 
precedent of a purely literary theme and 
discussed with much vigor and directness 
the question of college athletics. His views 
were decidedly optimistic, somewhat more 
so than in the judgment of his erities all 
the facts would warrant. Moreover, he 
hardly seemed to do justice to the physical 
strength of the generations of college men. 
who received their education before the 
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modern interest in athletics had become so 
universal. He appeared, too, to subordi- 
nate the intellectual and spiritual elements 
in the student’s make-up to the physical. 
At the same time we all must recognize the 
fact that college athletics have come to stay, 
and the college authorities must face the 
problem of their regulation and their purifi- 
cation from objectionable features, and the 
discussion of this problem at the hands of 
competent men cannot fail to be productive 
of good. 


Another recent address which has risen 

far above the commonplace and cuts to the 
quick of a question that is rife just now was 
that of Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Bench, delivered at the annual In- 
dependence Day celebration in Woodstock, 
Ct. He had a timely theme—individual lib- 
erty—and it afforded him achance to con- 
demn organizations, both of capital and 
labor, that would fetter the individual in 
the holding of a free expression of his honest 
opinions and inherent rights. He exhibited 
a strong confidence in the ultimate ability 
as well as desire of the average American to 
throw off the yoke, whether imposed by 
‘trusts or by labor unions. In his opinion 
the scene of the most interesting industrial 
struggle just at present is his own State of 
Kansas, where the Populist party is so strong 
and, as he thinks, in the main sincere, though 
misguided and in due time certain to be dis- 
illusioned, 


The deadly and almost instantaneous ac- 
tion of a cyclone was horribly demonstrated 
in lowa on the evening of July 7. A huge 
green ball, funnel shaped and accompanied 
by a terrific noise, was observed by the peo- 
ple of Pomeroy sweeping down upon them 
with incredible velocity from the northwest. 
In a few minutes nothing was left but 
fifteen miles of wreckage to mark the site 
of the town. With no pause in its fury the 
storm continued its destructive work along 
the line of the Dlinois Central Railroad for 
about eighty miles, and the loss of life ex- 
ceeds one hundred, while as many more are 
seriously injured. The damage to crops, 
also, is extensive, and altogether the State 
has never suffered from a greater disaster. 
New York City, too, and its vicinity, felt 
the irresistible force of the elements, though 
in a less degree, in a violent thunder shower 
of a cyclonic character on Saturday night. 
The tempest of wind which preceded the 
rain snapped tall chimneys like so many 
pipestems, broke glass, dragged down trol- 
ley wires, overthrew a gospel tent on Jersey 

_ City Heights, overturned a train of cars and 
lashed the waters of the Sound into a seeth- 
ing mass. Only two persons are reported 
killed, but crops are injured and the loss of 
property will reach many thousands of dol- 
lars. Chicago, too, was visited by a furious 
storm on Sunday, which damaged some of 
the exposition buildings. A bulletin from 
the Government weather bureau states that 
170 lives have been lost and $1,500,000 worth 
of property destroyed by cyclones in half a 
dozen Southern and Western States thus 
far this year. The week’s tale of disaster 
and suffering is augmented by a colliery 
explosion in Yorkshire, Eng., whereby 145 
men and boys are either killed or missing. 
No adequate cause has yet been assigned 
for the accident. The lord mayor of Lon- 
don proposed that the fund collected for the 
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royal wedding fétes be appropriated for 
the relief of the grief-stricken families, but 
the proposal seems to have been too late to 
divert the money from its original purpose. 
Another distressing calamity which it is 
our sad duty to chronicle is the death of a 
score of brave firemen and the maiming of 
as many more through the burning of the 
cold storage warehouse at the World’s Fair 
grounds. 


Our article on The Business Outlook re- 
ports the alarming increase in the number 
and amounts of the failures of the last six 
months. But these must not be taken as 
the only signs by which to interpret busi- 
ness prospects. The skies of the commer- 
cial world have certainly grown much 
clearer during the past week. The for- 
eign balance of trade is beginning to turn 
in this direction. There is increased buy- 
ing by foreigners of American products. 
Railroad earnings are very encouraging. 
Savings banks are again depositing their 
surplus funds in national banks, and the 
latter are increasing their circulating notes. 
Confidence which had been so shaken is 
growing steadier. It must be admitted, 
however, that this return of confidence is 
largely due to the belief that the silver law 
will be repealed. To secure this we think 
great and persistent pressure of public opin- 
ion must be kept on Congress, and the peo- 
ple will even then have to learn patience 
through delay, and that there are other con- 
ditions which need amendment in order to 
insure the permanent return of prosperity. 
The New York Chamber of Commerce by 
a nearly unanimous vote last week passed 
resolutions calling. on Congress to repeal 
the Sherman act. 


The Fourth of July at the World’s Fair 
fully kept faith with the words of John 
Adams called to mind by Vice-President 
Stevenson in his speech at Jackson Park: 
‘¢ We shall make this a glorious, an immor- 
tal, day. Ourchildren will celebrate it with 
roar of cannon, with martial music, with 
songs of‘thanksgiving and with shouts of 
joy.””. ‘The municipal authorities of Chicago 
joined with the exposition managers to make 
the 117th anniversary of American inde- 
pendence surpass all other celebrations thus 
far undertaken in this revival year of his- 
tory. It was not a day marked by the pres- 
ence of many remarkable celebrities, but it 
was emphatically a people’s day. On an 
area of less than a square mile within the 
gates, 324,344 people assembled who, for 
variety, would match the description in the 
Apocalypse, where John speaks of the great 
multitude which no man could number. 


_ Quite in contrast to the exercises on dedi- 


cation and opening days, the speeches, the 
prayer and other ceremonies were short and 
to the point. Perhaps the most appropriate 
act of all was when Dr, Canfield, after a less 
than two minutes’ invocation, led the mighty 
congregation in the Lord’s Prayer. Probably 
the most dramatic event of the day was the 
hoisting of the first American flag given to 
Paul Jones, the commander of our infant 
navy. It is now in the possession of Mrs. 
H. R. P. Stafford of Cottage City, Mass., a 
granddaughter by marriage of the Lieuten- 
ant Stafford who jumped into the sea to 
rescue it when the topmast was shot off by 
the British. Excursion trains brought thou- 
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sands of visitors from points as remote as 
Omaha, Considering the crowds which the 
railroads had to handle the service was ex- 
cellent, though the crush in the late evening 
when everybody was seized simultaneously 
with a desire to go home was almost appall- 
ing and fraught with peril to many. 


The three Spanish Columbian vessels, the 
Santa Maria, Nina and Pinta, have safely 
anchored in Chicago waters off the lake 
front of the World’s Fair grounds. Their 
voyage up the St. Lawrence and through 
the Great Lakes has been a continuous ova- 
tion. Not far in their rear follows the 
Norseman Viking ship. To have these 
strange craft, modeled after Columbus’s 
renowned fleet of 400 years ago, eome into 
this far inland harbor and receive a wel- 
come from mingled European, Asian, Afri- 
can, Polynesian and American-Indian rep- 
resentatives is an event marking progress 
such as can hardly be measured. The ar- 
rival of the caravels July 7 was made the 
occasion of a public féte. A general rendez- 
vous of steamers and yachts led by the 
United States revenue cutters, The Michi- 
gan and Andy Johnson, all gayly trimmed 
in rainbow fashion, was held at a point in 
the lake opposite Evanston. Thence the 
vessels sailed down to their anchorage near 
the Peristyle, where the World’s Fair offi- 
cials welcomed Captain Concas, who com- 
mands the Columbian caravels. The party 
landed in front of the Agricultural Build- 
ing, whence a military escort, together with 
companies of Nubians, Arabs and Indians 
from the Midway Plaisance, conducted them 
to the great plaza between the Terminal 
Station and the Administration Building. 
A platform had been erected here and an 
address of welcome was given by United 
States Senator Hon. John Sherman to an 
immense throng. Captain Concas responded, 
after which short speeches were made by 
Secretaries Herbert and Carlisle. 


The death of Justice Blatchford last 
Thursday, though for some time expected, 
is not the less a severe loss to the supreme 
bench. He was only sixty-three years of 
age, while of the nine justices but two are 
under sixty. He has been a United States 
judge since 1867, when he received an ap- 
pointment to ‘the District Court. In 1878 
he was appointed to the Circuit Court, and 
in 1882 he was elevated to the supreme 
bench. He has been a diligent student and 
writer of opinions and was regarded as the 
foremost authority on questions of admiralty 
law, while he held high rank on questions 
of patent, bankruptcy, copyright and libel 
laws. Judge Blatchford was appointed 
from New York, the sixth representative of 
that State in the Supreme Court, It is 
intimated that his successor will be chosen 
either from Vermont, Connecticut or New 
York, and among prominent names men- 
tioned are ex-Minister Phelps and Mr. Fred- 
erick R. Coudert, now engaged as counsel 
for the Government in the Bering Sea case. 


The significant event in England last 
week was the royal marriage, July 6, of 
George, Duke of York and son of the Prince 
of Wales, to Princess May Victoria of Teck, 
the former fiancée of Duke Clarence, the 
deceased brother of the royal groom. The 
social phases of the event alone would be 
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sufficient to create a commotion throughout 
Great Britain, and the scene along the route 
of the procession in London from Bucking- 
ham Palace to the royal chapel in St. 
James Palace, where the ceremony was per- 
formed, has rarely been rivaled in magnifi- 
cence. The Archbishop of Canterbury, as- 
sisted by other clergy, officiated, and the 
return drive through three miles of ban- 
nered and otherwise decorated streets was 
a continual ovation from the spectators, 
whose numbers were estimated at fully six 
millions. But the real significance of this 
union, to British subjects, lies in its polit- 
ical aspects, as the duke and duchess are 
the prospective heirs, next to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, to the throne of 
England. The duke, however, would have 
forfeited this right had he married one of 
unequal rank with himself and the Princess 
May happened to be the only person who 
fulfilled the necessary condition, her mother 
being an own cousin to Victoria. The duke 
has been trained as a naval officer and has 
passed quite a portion of his short life at sea. 


It is not the fact of the rioting in Paris 
during the last week, but the character of 
it, which is somewhat ominous. Usually 
the outbreaks of the mob are fierce, but 
short. This time they have been suppressed 
only with difficulty. Thecrowd has resisted 
the police and military stubbornly and sul- 
lenly, and has not been cowed by being 
scattered here and there. Moreover, the 
vacillating course of the authorities has 
weakened them and encouraged the would- 
be revolutionists. On July 8 the govern- 
ment closed the labor exchange. This was 
_ a bold step, but one which, if supported by 
vigorous measures, might have had useful 
results. But on the next day M. Peytral, 
minister of finance, resigned, and then with- 
drew his resignation apparently with the 
intent, and certainly with the result, of forc- 
ing a reorganization of the police force, 
which, under the circumstances, is a surren- 
der on the part of the administration. The 
Socialists are issuing proclamations right 
and left in the usual theatrical tone and the 
situation would be amusing if the issues 
were notsoserious. We fear that the govern- 
ment has chosen the wrong time to make con- 
cessions. The occurrence this week of the 
anniversary of the execution of the anarchist, 
Rayachol, on July 11, and the holding of a 
National Labor Congress on July 12 are dis- 
turbing elements, but in France, pre-emi- 
nently, it is the unexpected which happens, 
and the threatening danger may be averted. 


President Cleveland has been confined to 
his summer home at Buzzard’s Bay with a 
painful, though not serious, attack of rheu- 
matism, A judicial decision has tempo- 
rarily embarrassed in one .of the South 
Carolina counties the undertaking of the 
State to monopolize the liquor traffic.—— 
The new German Reichstag was opened by 
Emperor William and the prospect for the 
passage of the army bill is good. To a dele- 
gation of 400 visitors to Friedrichsruh 
Prince Bismarck made a notable speech fa- 
yoring the dominance of the national idea. 
——The home rule bill is being pushed 
through the Commons, though the majority 
for the government, on certain clauses, has 
sunk as low as fifteen. Cholera is increas- 
ing alarmingly at Mecca. The Duc d’Ve- 
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ragua is financially embarrassed and his 
friends in this country are coming to his 
aid. 


—— 


IN BRIEF. 


An instance of remarkably appropriate in- 
terchange of initial consonants was that made 
by a young woman recently 1n singing a gos- 
pel hymn: ‘‘ Weakly mate, and murmur not.”’ 


Interest grabbing by custodians of public 
funds should be stopped. Illinois has made 
it illegal, and the Wisconsin courts have ren- 
dered a decision by which $375,000 will revert 
to the State treasury from the pockets of State 
treasurers who were not content with their 


- Salaries. 


The University of Chicago conferred its first 
degree of Ph.D. upon a Japanese, who is to 
be professor of Old Testament literature in a 
Methodist college at Tokio. This is a signifi- 
cant fact. When Harvard conferred its first 
degeee, or when John Wesley was founding a 
great sect, what did the world know of Japan? 


The receipts of the American Board, as com- 
pared with last year, fell off in June in dona- 
tions $10,892.55 and in legacies $18,745.26. The 
total loss for the ten months is $79,100.63. 
This means extensive crippling of missionary 
enterprises in many points and may result in 
losses which cannot be recovered for many 
years. 


A collegian, spending his summer as an 
agent, has concluded that even business inter- 
ests were affected by theological controver- 
sies. A* man agreed to give him an order pro- 
vided he would promise not to attend acertain 
Presbyterian theological seminary. As he 
had no expectation of entering the ministry, 
he gave the promise and took the order. 


The Mid-Continent prints from a contributor 
the following reference to Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary: ‘‘The old theology never sent 
out a Unitarian graduate.’ That this was 
written as much in ignorance as malice the 
whole tone of the article makes plain. For in- 
formation on this subject our contemporary is 
referred to the article by Prof. Thomas P. Field 
of Amherst College in our issue of June 29. 


Wedding presents are sometimes a burden- 
some tax, but when they express voluntary 
affection and good wishes they become valued 
treasuresinthehome. If the wedding present 
made to a bride in England last week stood 
for such an expression it meant a great deal, 
for it was jewelry worth $1,250,000. But the 
giver was a princess whose son was the bride- 
groom and heir to the throne of England. 


The Christian at Work responds to our sug- 
gestion of an exchange of ministers for the 
evening service by asking, ‘‘ Why not utilize 
the laymen?” The idea isa goodone. Lay- 
men have been utilized in this region occa- 
sionally, sometimes with success, sometimes 
not. Perhaps if laymen oftener occupied the 
pulpit they could be utilized with greater 
success. If they practiced speaking more in 
the prayer meeting they might feel more at 
home in the pulpit. 


Bishop Mallalieu advises all members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to stay away 
from the World’s Fair and apply the money 
thus saved to the benevolent causes of the 
denomination. Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer of 
Tremont Temple, Boston, will conduct per- 
sonally a hundred or more of his flock to and 
from Chicago and through the wondrous ex- 
hibit. Dr. Lorimer, doubtless, admires the 
bishop’s consistency, if not his wisdom. Would 
the bishop admire both Dr. Lorimer’s wisdom 
and consistency ? 


It is stated that the Chinese consul general 
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has forbidden the pupils of the Chinese Sun- 
day schools of New York and Brooklyn to 
give to their teachers and friends the picnic 
they have heretofore given each year, because 
the American people have treated the Chinese 
so inhospitably. If the report is true it is evi- 
dence of very poor statesmanship in the con- 
sul general and very little independence in 
his fellow-countrymen. Their most valiant 
defenders are these same Sunday school teach- 
ers, and if they have not learned that what 
else can they have learned? 


Two Presbyterian ministers were discuss- 
ing the Briggs case, and the conservative was 
urging the liberal to accept the action of the 
General Assembly as final. ‘‘ The church has 
spoken,” he said, ‘‘and that ought to settle 
the matter. If you were a loyal Presbyterian 
you would hear the voice of God in the judi- 
cial action of the supreme court of the church.” 
‘That is one of the difficulties of the situa- 
tion,’’ responded the other. ‘‘The supreme 
court of Presbyterianism has just suspended a 
man from the ministry for believing that the 
church is a channel of divine authority.”’ 


The attendance at the Congregational rally 
of the Y. P. S. C. E. at Montreal last Saturday 
afternoon was as large as that of the Home 
Missionary Anniversary at Saratoga in June. 
But it is safe to say that very few who at- 
tended one of these meetings was at the other. 
What can be done to bring into one body these 
two classes who are both interested in the 
same work? By the way, we did not see a 
single Presbyterian, Baptist or Methodist sec- 
retary of any missionary society at these meet- 
ings, which were wonderful exhibitions of a 
missionary spirit waiting for the guidance of 
those great missionary organizations. 


A good friend of the Congregationalist tells ~ 
an interesting tale about the difficulties he 
encountered in his effort to secure a cur- 
rent copy of the paper when in Chicago a few 
weeks ago. For his benefit, as well as for 
that of others attending the World’s Fair, we 
are glad to give the information that the Con- 
gregationalist can be purchased on and after 
Friday of each week at the Congregational 
Bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. It 
is also for sale at the Raymond & Whitcomb 
Grand, and is kept on file for consultation by 
visitors at the Congregational exhibit in the 
Liberal Arts Building, where copies of our 
Congregationalist Handbook can be had gra- 
tuitously. 


The Christian Advocate knows of a Meth- 
odist minister whose wife keeps boarders and 
gives music lessons to eke out her husband’s 
meager salary, while the people complain of 
her for not doing more. church work. We 
once knew a Methodist minister with a salary 
of fifty dollars whose people gave him a dona- 
tion at the end of the year, charged up on 
his salary what they gave in provisions and 
brought him into debt to the church. We are 
compelled to say, also, that the Methodist de- 
nomination cannot claim a monopoly of the 
mean Christians. But it must take Methodist 
grace for such ministers to say with Paul, ‘I 
will most gladly spend and be spent for your 
souls.” 


President T. W. Palmer of the National Com- 
mission spoke right out in meeting last week 
and told his fellow-figureheads that he was 
disgusted with the position in which he found 
himself. He urged the passage of a resolu- 
tion closing the gates on Sunday: ’ 

We have put ourselves in an attitude of an- 
tagonism to the Congress that created this 
body. We are in a false position. Iam sick 
and tired of the petty evasion that pretends that 
the opening of the gates was in accordance 


with law. You know, as I know, that the re- . 
peal of the Sunday closing rule has never been 
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in the courts. The only final decision hinged 
on the jurisdiction and not on the repeal of 
the rule. No matter as to that, the opening 
of the gates was in violation of faith, was done 
without sanction of law and has injured the 
good name of the commission. If the motionto 
adopt the resolution is lost now, I give notice 
that I shall move a reconsideration and keep 
it up as long as the commission sustains me. 
The original closing rule stands and will 
stand unless a majority of the commission sees 
fit to repeal it. 


Mr. Palmer’s resolution was to be acted on 
at a meeting of the commission on Tuesday. 
No report is yet received as we go to press. 


The plan of sending a detachment of Navajo 
Indians to the World’s Fair, not as a contri- 
bution to the ethnological department but for 
the educating influence upon the savages them- 


_ selves and to convince them of the power of 


our civilization, is eminently wise. This par- 
ticular tribe has an absurd idea of its own im- 
portance and opposes with all the force of ig- 
norance the work of the Government schools. 
Their prejudice and hostility are liable to take 
the form of bloodshed and therefore Lieuten- 
ant Plummer, the United States Indian agent 
in Arizona, suggests a visit to Chicago as the 
quickest and easiest means of opening the eyes 
of the Navajos to the advantages of schools 
and other civilizing agencies. He has secured 
the co-operation of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion and the department at Washington ap- 
proves the plan. But it has no money to 
appropriate for the purpose and popular sub- 
scriptions are solicited by Herbert Welsh, the 
secretary of the association. The entire cost 
would be only $700 and $200 have already been 
given. When theexpense of a possible Indian 
war is put over against the cost of this trip 
there ought to be a ready response from a pa- 
triotiec people to Mr. Welsh’s modest appeal for 
the necéssary funds. 


— pa 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘ FROM NEW YORK. 


The ‘glorious Fourth’’ was an ideal day 
here in the way of weather, neither too hot 
nor too cool, and without a drop of rain to 
dampen the ardor of the patriotic or cut 
short the restful hours of the weary. Busi- 
ness was suspended in many of the largest 
mercantile houses from Saturday noon to 
Wednesday morning and thousands of the 
overworked seized the opportunity for 
brief trips into the country. The stay-at- 
homes found the day one of the quietest 
‘¢Wourths’’ known in many a year. This 
city and Brooklyn did little in the way of 
municipal celebrations and both saved the 
expense of the usual evening exhibitions of 
fireworks, but there was no lack of private 
displays lighting up the sky from early twi- 
light till late bedtime. The funniest dis- 
play of all was that of the pyrotechnic ora- 
tors, domestic and imported, who for a con- 
sideration told Tammany what a grand old 
creator and conservator of liberty that in- 


' stitution is, and how much of the greatness 


of the city, the State and the nation is due 
to Tammany’s intense devotion to the pub- 
lic welfare!, 

The Church Temperance Society, which 
has made friends for itself and its cause by 
supporting ice water wagons and other 
modes of giving free summer refreshment 


_to street wayfarers, so turning away many 


from the saloons, has struck upon a new 
invention—‘“ the night lunch.”’ Itis a little 
dining-room on wheels, with a few seats, 
ice chest, lunch counter, etc.,- where are 
dispensed pies of various kinds, sandwiches, 


Frankfort sausages, buttered rolls, coffee, 


milk, but neither wine, beer, cider nor any 
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other stimulating drink. In its experi- 
mental stage this vehicle stands at the south 
side of Union Square, where all day and all 
night it dispenses to all comers its refresh- 
ments at the lowest prices that will pay, or 
nearly pay, expenses. The purpose is not 
to give food and drink to the poor as such, 
but to coax the hungry and the thirsty 
away from the tempting resorts that ruin so 
many. Should the experiment prove a suc- 
cess, as seems likely, other wagons will 
doubtless be stationed about the city. 

One useful feature of the plan is this: by 
agreement with the fire commissioners the 
wagon is to be at their call in case of all 
large fires in the night. The department 
sends a horse for the lunch wagon, takes it 
to the busy scene where at a given signal 
its supplies are replenished and the wants 
of the weary firemen are ministered to in a 
way at once helpful to them and profitable 
to those whose property is in danger—a very 
obvious improvement on the mistaken kind- 
ness that sends to overworked, heated and 
thirsty firemen pails of iced whisky or 
punch at a time when even the temperate 
find it hard to resist the cooling drink. 

The lines of hopeful anticipation concern- 
ing the electric cable cars in a recent letter, 
written after a trip suddenly shortened by a 
loss of the grip, were a trifle too sanguine. 
For some days past the interruptions have 
been so many, so long and, in one case— 
when the gripman lost control of the power 
—so dangerous, that the timid shrink from 
trusting themselves to the new speeders lest 
they be stalled in one of the long proces- 
sions of standstill cars, or piled up on the 
pavements. On the other hand, the news- 
paper funny men, given full swing by the 
managing editors, have mightily regaled 
themselves and their readers over the mis- 
fortunes of their waiting fellowmen, who 
“want to see the wheels go wound.’’ No 
doubt the ingenuity of electrical experts 
and a little more experience of the gripmen 
will set all right, and this mode of street 
travel will be successful here as it is else- 
where. 

The ‘‘ verbatim report’’ of the proceed- 
ings at the late annual meeting of the 
A.H.M.S. in Saratoga is ready for delivery. 
It is a comely pamphlet of nearly 200 pages, 
will be mailed postpaid for ten cents and 
will be read with interest by all who would 
keep in touch with the society’s work. It 
gives the minutes of the seven sessions, Dr. 
Stimson’s sermon, the papers of the three 
secretaries and the addresses of thirty-two 
speakers, well qualified to instruct, arouse 
and inspire. Those who-heard them will 
enjoy this souvenir of the occasion; those 
who were not present may get a vivid im- 
pression of the spirit of the meeting by 
reading these rousing statements and ap- 
peals. The Home Missionary for August 
(woman’s number), prepared by Mrs. Cas- 
well, will be ready for mailing shortly. 

The day long wished for by the under- 
signed has at last arrived, bringing prospect 
of early release from no small portion of the 
burden of labor and cares that have been 
growing heavier and heavier for the twenty- 
eight and a half years of his service of the 
A. H. M.S. His resignation of the treas- 
urership, offered two or more years ago and 
lately renewed, is now made available by the 
choice of a successor, William B. Howland, 
Esq., for two years a member of the execu- 
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tive committee, whose acquaintance with 
the work, deep interest in it, large business 
experience and genial spirit eminently qual- 
ify him for the position. He is a pleasant 
man to deal with. He will be aided in the 
duties of his office by Mr. James T. Brinck- 
erhoff, who has been appointed assistant 
treasurer, after twenty-six years’ experience 
and efficient work in the office, first as gen- 
eral clerk, then as bookkeeper, cashier and 
treasurer’s right hand man, thereby gaining 
thorough acquaintance with all details of 
the society’s business. 

Remittances to the treasury and corre- 
spondence with that department should be 
addressed to the new treasurer, and will 
be promptly answered by him or his assist- 
ant. The post office address of the retiring 
treasurer will still be Bible House, New 
York City, where he will have charge of 
the editorial department, caring for the 
Home Missionary and all other publications 
of the society. Here will be occupation 
enough for the little strength and the brief 
time that he may yet be allowed to devote 
to one of the best works given to man be- 
fore passing over to the glorious employ- 
ments and the blessed companionships of 
the world beyond. 

The coming to life’s last change but one, 
though much desired, can hardly be with- 
out a tinge of sadness, in this case, how- 
ever, illumined by memories of kindness, 
and kindness only, through all these years, 
at the hands of the executive committee, 
of brother officers and of associates in the 
wide field, some yet here below, some risen 
to the sky—God bless them all! 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


The summer winds have come. Dusty as 
they make the streets they are the harbin- 
gers of good, doing in a measure for us 
what occasional showers accomplish in the 
cities of the East. At times they are chilly 
and, despite the bright sunshine, wraps are 
in demand. However, we prefer such to 
the sweltering heat once and again reported 
as prevailing beyond the Rockies. At the 
same time many are hastening away; not a 
few go to Chicago. Once or twice a week 
excursions leave, taking representative citi- 
zens of the Golden State. Among the num- 
ber recently were a score or more of school 
children from various parts of the common- 
wealth, who earned their trip, offered by an 
enterprising daily having it as a prize to 
the successful competitors in examination. 

Shall we have a winter fair? is a live 
question with us just now. Officials have 
been interviewed, business men counseling, 
and prominent women have been asked to 
lend enthusiasm and energy to the enterprise. 
The plan is to have exhibitors at Jackson 
Park bring their wares here and, in a hand- 
some building erected for the purpose, give 
the thousands on the coast unable to go to 
Chicago an opportunity to look upon the 
wondrous things now dazzling so many eyes 
in the city by the lake. The scheme is not 
altogether chimerical. Many foreigners at 
the fair have expressed their desire to come, 
leading financiers have offered large sub- 
scriptions and now ways and means are 
being devised for making it a reality. 
Should it come the winter influx from the 
East would be larger than usual, our State 
would in this way be more widely adver- 
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tised and thus it is hoped many might be 
led to make this their permanent home. 

' Reference has been made before this to 
the movement in this metropolis against 
low resorts. A year ago the Morning Call 
joined in a crusade with the better element 
of the community and for weeks no topic 
was more generally discussed. Resulting 
in a partial victory at the polls, it has been 
watched with deep interest, and at last has 
culminated in a city ordinance of suppres- 
sion. This in turn has been tested in the 
courts. Here, too, victory has perched on 
our banners. Now policemen are busy 
watching lest any of these former dens of 


iniquity carry on in a clandestine way their’ 


nefarious business. As was to be expected 
the women engaged therein complained. 
They number 2,000. Sixty per cent. of 
them have others dependent upon them. 
What will they do? They, of course, do 
not want to beg, neither will they steal. 
Will respectable people take them into their 
homes as domestics? It is feared not, even 
should they want to go. What can they 
do? They have formed an association for 
mutual protection. Appeals have been 
issued to labor organizations, also to the 
charitable institutions, and not without re- 
sult. The Salvation Army is awake to their 
need, also the Christian Union Mission. 
Soon it is hoped provision will be made for 
every one formerly thus employed who de- 
sires to lead a better life. 

Flags have been at half mast over the 
death. of Senator Stanford. Various esti- 
mates are, of course, made of one so promi- 
nent in the history of the State. Unin- 
formed, many have thought of him as rather 
ignorant and boorish, suddenly by some 
good fortune leaping into great wealth and 
influence. But not so, He was well-born, 
by profession a lawyer; coming to the State 
in early days he entered business pursuits 
and by his sagacity soon showed himself no 
ordinary man. Like his colleague, C. P. 
Huntington, he was brainy, and the great 
achievement of connecting by rail this city 
and the East was due to the foresight, sa- 
gacity and unconquerable perseverance of 
Stanford and his associates. Of course it 
made him rich. Since then his wealth has 
been accumulating, so that now his estate 
is estimated at anywhere from twenty to 
seventy million. His greatest monument is 
the university now bearing the name of his 
only child and lamented son. In fine work- 
ing order today, it is pushing forward to the 
front rank. With a present endowment of 
twenty millions, itis believed the remainder 
of the vast estate when the widow passes 
away will be added thereto, and thus it be 
made second to none in financial equipment. 

OCCIDENT. 


CURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs, in the July Worth 
American Review, writing on The Future of 
Presbyterianism in America, says the problem 
of the near futureis: ‘‘ Can the liberals remain 
in comfort in their several denominations and 
so become the bridges of church unity, or will 
they be forced to unite in a comprehensive 
frame of church unity outside the more liberal 
communions? There seems to be little doubt 
that the liberals at the present time are quite 
comfortable as Episcopalians and as Congre- 
gationalists, and not altogether uncomfortable 
as Baptists and Methodists, and that there is 
no other denomination in which they are so 
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uncomfortable as in the Presbyterian Church. 
It is possible that they may, after a year or 
more of battle for liberty, be compelled to re- 
tire from the existing Presbyterian Church 
and abandon it to a traditional, unscholarly 
and ‘fossilized majority, and then organize a 
liberal Presbyterian Church as has been done 
once before, but this is not probable at the 
present time.” 

Rt. Rev. Francis Chatard, Bishop of Vin- 
cennes, writing in the Catholic World (July) 
on The Brute Soul, affirms his belief that the 
theory of man’s evolution from other lower 
animal life is unsound, but he can conceive of 
a mode of coming into existence which to 
some extent justifies a Christian in holding 
to the theory of evolution in a modified sense, 
and finds some support for it in St. Augus- 
tine’s theory of the potentiality of matter: 
“Matter cannot produce or cause spirit to 
exist, for it cannot give what it has not, but 
matter by-general laws having by successive 
stages reached certain conditions adapted to 
animal life, the anima, the spirit, or the soul, 
by the antecedent act of the Creator calling 
spirit into being from the beginning, sprang 
into existence from nothing to act in matter, 
to take it up, to develop it, to be its form, the 
substantial form by which it is what it is—an 
insect, a reptile, a fish, a bird, or a man—each 
requiring its own substantial form, distinct 
and differing from the rest.’’ 

Mr. La Salle A. Maynard, one of the editors 
of the Christian at Work, who formerly enter- 
tained a feeling of distrust for institutions 
and methods for reforming inebriates which 
looked upon intemperance as a disease and 
treated it as such, has recently spent a week 
in a sanitarium in Western New York study- 
ing the methods used and the cures wrought, 
and he has been converted to the belief that 
‘temperance societies and the advocates of 
temperance in general might well and profit- 
ably devote much more of their time, means 
and energies than they ever have done to 
securing proper medical treatment for the 
victims of intemperance. I do not mean by 
this that there should be any abatement of 


‘effort along the lines of legislation, education, 


prevention and counteraction. But to all 
these should be added, it seems to me, a de- 
partment of medical service commanding at 
least an equal degree of time, thought and en- 
ergy. A wide field would be opened here at 
once for practical temperance work—work 
which would yield immediate results.’’ 

The Foreign Missionary on a Furlough is 
the title of a caustic letter in the Lvangelist, 
in which Rev. Gilbert Reid of China, now in 
this country, tells of some of the infelicities of 
the position of a returned missionary. Per- 
sonally, he has in eighteen days spoken fifteen 
times and traveled upward of 1,800 miles, and 
for the work, in addition to the allowance from 
the board, received $18: ‘‘ A missionary is in- 
troduced to a city pastor with a view of talk- 
ing on missions. The cautious pastor says: 
‘T hardly know what can be done. If you 
were in the city some Wednesday evening 
possibly you could speak at some prayer meet- 
ing, or, perhaps, you may have a few minutes 
at a Christian Endeavor before the Sabbath 
evening service.’ Another pastor replies that 
he has just finished his special efforts for mis- 
sions. A third opens his church door, but in 
the newspaper advertisement mentions the 
music but not the preacher. I know, also, of 
a veteran missionary, the peer of many a 
preacher at home, attending a large religious 
gathering and there listening for an hour to 
one of the home celebrities on the missions in 


his own field, while he himself had not one 


minute to address the gathering. In another 
place an hour was left to two persons, one a 
city pastor and the other a missionary. The 
pastor took the whole hour and the mission- 
ary, by special favor of the chairman, was 
granted ten minutes.’’ 


ABROAD, 

Rev. D. C. Gilmore writes from Rangoon, 
Burmah, to the Christian Inquirer to let it be 
known that by no means all the mission- 
aries favor the Parliament of Religions to be 
held in the fall at Chicago. He says: ‘“‘We 
missionaries are perfectly ready to compare 
Christianity as it is with heathenism as it is. 
But we don’t like the comparison of a muz- 
zled Christianity with a whitewashed heath- 
enism. ... Will the Hon. Mr. Justice Ameer 
Ali have much to say about Mohammedan 
family life? Will Nilkanth Vithal Shastri’s 
paper have much to say about a certain Hindu 
festival which I have several times seen openly 
celebrated—a feast whose meaning is so vile 
that it could not possibly be stated in any lan- 
guage which I should dare to write or you to 
print? Will Dharmapala or Zitsuzen Ashitsu 
tell you that every precept of Buddha’s moral- 
ity has its evasion provided in the comments ? 
Will they tell you that Buddhist ethics utterly 
fail of a beneficent effect on the morals of the 
people? Will they tell you that Buddhist 
monasteries are hotbeds of sodomy and har- 
bors of criminals ? ”’ 

The Christian Leader (Glasgow) is insistent 
in its demands that the British Foreign Office 
shall protect the Armenian Christians and 
free the men sentenced by the court at An- 
gora. ‘“‘It is a deplorable circumstance that 
the American Government at Washington 
were misled by Mr. Newberry, their agent, 
who was himself deceived by the false evi- 
dence of the Turks, and hence the message 
after the burning of the premises was ‘Save 
the fabric and let the missionaries go.’ Only 
it must be borne in mind that the United 
States had a legal position with regard to 
property belonging to the Board of Foreign 
Missions and not with regard to natives con- 
nected with the college. This limitation does 
not apply to Great Britain; we have a double 
pull on the Turkish Government in regard to 
Armenia by the Berlin treaty and by the 
Cyprus Convention, the latter specially speci- 
fying ‘the protection of Christians’ as a mat- 
ter in which Great Britain should have a 
voice. The point now is to lift that voice and 
make it heard.’’ 


BOSTON’S GUESTS. 


BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


Disraeli, that keen observer of human 


_ nature, asserts, ‘‘It is the personal that in- 


terests.’? This is the keynote of the mod- 
ern novel, of biography and even of history. 
Carlyle declares that the history of the 
world is the story of its great men, and the 
historian’s function is simply to find them 
out, clear away the dirt and put them on 
their proper pedestals. It is not blame- 
worthy to desire some knowledge of the 
personality of those who, by achievement, 
have caught the world’s eye, but the narra- 
tor must be sensitive to the proper limita- 
tions. Itis pleasant to gratify this natural 
instinct when we have about us the living 
presence of men and women who hitherto 
have been to us ‘‘ only the vague shadow of 
a great name.’’ Boston is seldom without 
one or two interesting foreign guests. The 
English, especially, feel more at home here 
than in any other American city. Natu- 
rally, the Columbian Exposition brings an 
unusual number of strangers to this country 
during the current season, and many of 
them linger in Boston. 

The most notable guest of late is Walter 
Besant, who comes with Dr. Spriggs as del- 
egates from the Society of Authors to the 
Literary Congress held this month in Chi- 
cago. The papers they present bear upon 
international copyright. This sgciety is a 


- thing that strikes his fancy in America. 
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sort of literary trades union, and has re- 
cently elected George Meredith to the office 
of president, left vacant by the death of 
Tennyson. Mr. Besant is in the full vigor 
of middle life and unmistakably English. 
His large head sets well down on broad 
shoulders, his full beard is flecked with 
gray, and from behind eyeglasses he looks 
out at the world with eyes bright with 
genial kindness. He is a constant traveler 
—true to his theory that a novelist must 
stimulate his imagination by frequent change 
of scene. He has temporarily set aside the 
novel he is writing for a syndicate and will 
send chatty columns to the Queen on any- 
On 
his former visit, seventeen years ago, he 
spent most of his time in Canada, but now 
intends to visit Plymouth, Salem, Concord 
and other New England towns endeared by 
literary associations or such as afford a 
chance to observe the impress on civiliza- 
tion left by the last century, a study in 
which he is greatly interested. 

It is asserted that no one knows London 
so thoroughly as Mr. Besant. Indeed, he 
may be said to have discovered the great 
wilderness of East London. When he re- 
vealed the misery in All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men and The Children of Gibeon 
the startled world cried out, ‘‘Can these 
things be?’’ The novel with a strong 
moral purpose proved a powerful reagent. 
To have set in motion the train of forces in 
the People’s Palace and its allied educa- 
tional movements must ever be the sweetest 
solace of Walter Besant’s life. 

An interesting English visitor is Miss 
Helen Zimmern, whose diligent versatility 
has won for her an enviable name, chiefly 
in the line of history and criticism. She 
has long contributed articles on literature 
and art to leading periodicals, especially 
Blackwood’s and our own Century. Pro- 
fessor Freeman of Oxford, the editor of that 
admirable series Historic Towns, selected 
her for the difficult task of writing the vol- 
ume on The Hansa Cities. She has spent 
many winters in Florence, making part of 
that literary coterie for which ‘‘ the lily of 
the Arno”’ is distinguished. Thoroughly 
conversant with Italy, past and present, she 
has proved a brilliant correspondent. Many 
of her delightful art letters were published 
in Boston papers, but her introduction to 
American columns was the work of that ac- 


complished littérateur, the late D. A. God- 


oti 


dard. Miss Zimmern made a pilgrimage to 
Cambridge in reverent love for the memory 
of the poets, Longfellow and Lowell, both 
of -whom were proud to claim her as a 
friend, Before going to Chicago she passed 


a few days at Manchester-by-the-Sea, the 
summer home of Mrs, James T. Fields, with 


whom Sarah Orne Jewett spends much of 
her time. 

Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of Cambridge 
has recently entertained Miss Shaw of Dub- 
lin, who has been on the editorial staff of 
the London Times for several years. She is 
the daughter of an accomplished army offi- 
cer, and her grandfather, Sir Fred Shaw, 
was the successful candidate for Parliament 
against the ‘ silver-tongued’’ Daniel O’Con- 
nell, It argues much for Miss Shaw’s abil- 


_ ity that the Times sent her on az protracted 


tour through Africa and Australia, from 
which she has recently returned. This in- 
defatigable traveler had no sooner settled 


in her London home when ‘‘The Thun- 
derer’’ started her off for America to in- 
spect educational institutions and report 
her impressions, and also to visit the World’s 
Fair. She is a woman in middle life, full of 
vitality, highly educated, and her brilliant 
conversational powers are charged with 
Celtic wit. 

Georgiana Ball Hughes is revisiting A mer- 
ica after an absence of twenty years and she 
is enthusiastic over the great changes which 
have given a most artistic aspect to certain 
prosaic parts of Boston—the Back Bay, for 
instance. Her father, Ball Hughes, the 
sculptor, was an Englishman, getting his 
art training in London and attaining the 
distinction of modeling portraits of George 
III. and other royal personages. He spent 
the last forty years of his life in this coun- 
try. His noblest work, a statue of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, was burned in New York, 
but the Boston Atheneum and many of 
our old families count his portrait busts 
among their treasures. Miss Hughes in- 
herited her father’s talent, and some of her 
exquisite miniatures, greatly admired at the 

toyal Academy, and her fine copy of one 
of Turner’s famous paintings, are now on 
exhibition in Boston. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, the London pub- 
lisher and English agent for the Century 
Company, spent some time here before going 
to Chicago. He was accompanied by his 
wife, better knownas Jane Cobden, a daugh- 
ter of Richard Cobden, ‘‘ whose death was 
not only a misfortune to England but a 
cause of mourning for France and human- 
ity.”’ She often accompanied her father on 
his extensive tours and may be said to have 
inherited his love for politics. She took 
the platform with Dowager Lady Sandhurst 
as candidate for the London County Coun- 
cil. She is a quiet woman, tall and slender, 
with prematurely gray hair, a most melodi- 
ous voice and picturesque toilets. In a most 
unassuming way she has investigated the 
various phases of women’s work in this 
vicinity. Her sisters are well known in art- 
ist circles and the family still hold the old 
farmstead in Sussex to keep alive a Liberal 
spark in that most Tory of counties. The 
home of the Unwins is in the charming 
suburb of Hampstead, where Keats wrote 
Endymion, where Joanna Baillis lived, where 
Constable painted and where Addison, Steele 
and Pope used to gather at the famous Kit- 
Kat Club. The officers of the Russian men- 
of-war, anchored in the bay, have graced 
several recent festivities. They made a part 
of Governor Russell’s party which went to 
Harvard Commencement under the mounted 
escort of the Lancers, in accordance with a 
time-honored custom. 

All our visitors naturally gravitate to 
three places. At the Art Museum they find 
an unusually good loan collection and an in- 
teresting exhibit to illustrate the growth of 
engraving in America. This was prepared 
with special reference to foreign visitors and 
the 600 examples show relief and intaglio 
engraving, steel line work and etching. 
They range chronologically from the early 
points of Dr. Andersen to the delicate half- 
tints of Closson’s latest endeavor. Nothing 
fills a Bostonian with pride more than to 
show to strangers the new public library 
building which, though unfinished, reveals 
its great possibilities. They can already see 
the classic exterior, the stately proportions 


AT 


and the cloister-like beauty of the inner 
court. But they must be told of the superb 
lions St. Gaudens is making to guard the 
grand staircase, the statue of Emerson by 
his life-long friend, Daniel C. French, and 
the statue of Sir Harry Vane by MacMon- 
naies. They must be reminded that Edwin 
A. Abbey is to decorate its walls with the 
legend of the search for the Holy Grail, that 
John La Farge will fresco historic scenes 
from the Bible, and that the great French 
decorator, Puvis du Chayannes, is coming 
from Paris to fill ten panels on the staircase, 
for which he is to receive $50,000. 

Another interesting place for visitors is 
the promenade concerts given every. week- 
day night by the Symphony Orchestra, of 
which we are so proud. Music Hall now 
looks strangely unfamiliar with little tables 
set about the main floor and first balcony. 
The pretty toilets and omnipresent cigars 
give it a very European aspect. Reginald 
de Koven took the baton one night for his 
own compositions and received an ovation 
equaled only by that given to scores of 
crimson ribboners, who came in flushed 
with victory to be greeted with Fair Harvard 
from the orchestra. 

The day after the dedication of the Farra- 
gut statue saw an artistic wedding in the 
Swedenborgian Church, when the sculptor, 
Mr. H. H. Kitson, was married to Miss Alice 
Theo Ruggles, also a sculptor. Master and 
pupil have each received high honors at the 
Paris Salon. He has recently produced a 
nude statue of the typical American man 
from measurements taken by Professor Sar- 
gent of Harvard. To her was consigned the 
modeling of the typical woman from meas- 
urements made at the various American col- 
leges for women. These statues are now at 
the exposition and possess great interest 
scientifically. 


a 
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A SIGN OF THE NEW ERA; 


BY REY. JOSEPH HAYES CHANDLER, ST. PAUL, MINN 


Those who attended the Retreat at Grin- 
nell, Io., last year came away feeling that a 
new era isat hand. Those who this year at- 
tended the nine day sessions in the same 
room, closing June 28, came away feeling 
that the new era has begun. Last year 
there were seven men together for a week . 
for Bible study, prayer and conference con- 
cerning the things of the kingdom. Their 
attitude was one of inquiry and expectation, 
and there was among them considerable dif- 
ference in pointof view. The Retreat called 
together eighteen men this year—the origi- 
nal seven being all present—and one would 
naturally expect a large increase in differ- 
ences of opinion, Onthe contrary the move- 
ment in thought the past year seems to have 
carried the older members and the new com- 
ers alike out of their differences into a place 
of unexpected concord. The assembly was 
suggestive again and again to us of those 
words spoken of the early disciples, ‘ Of 
one heart and of one soul.’’ To those of us 
who have been all our lives in an atmos- 
phere of discussion and dissension—and few 
who read this are without such an experi- 
ence—it is something wonderful that eight- 
een men could have talked together on 
religious matters for so long a time and not 
have developed some sharp points of dis- 
agreement. _ 

How did so many preachers and teachers, 
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selected from differing schools of theology 
and without any reference to personal com- 
patibility, manage to avoid the antagonisms 
of the day? The answer in brief is, be- 
cause, without forethought or design in the 
matter, they kept out of the region of 
division. They kept out of this region 
because in sympathy and interest they 
had been unconsciously carried beyond it. 
They seemed with one consent to have left 
their theology (as the term is commonly 
understood) at home and to have come with 
minds intent on the problem how the simple 
truths of Christianity, which all in a way 
accept, can be applied to practical life. 

The Retreat, as last year, was led by Rev. 


G. D. Herron, D. D., who has recently taken 


the new chair of applied Christianity in 
Iowa College and this is therefore really his 
first work in this position. If he is able to 
succeed in the conduct of his college classes 
as in this circle of ministers, the new chair 
will be a strong attraction in Iowa College. 
Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago Seminary 
also took a prominent part in the earlier 
half of the Retreat. He differs from Dr. 
Herron in that his point of approach to 
these questions is from the practical rather 
than the ideal side, but he carries into his 
study and teaching the same vision and en- 
thusiasm. These two teachers of Christian 
sociology in some ways admirably supple- 
ment each other, and it is a good thing for 
Iowa College and Chicago Seminary that 
they have arranged an exchange of chairs 
for a week or more some time during the 
coming winter. Dr. Josiah Strong, whose 
new book suggested my title (it was 
read in large part in manuscript at Grin- 
nell last year), presented fully the plans 
of the Evangelical Alliance for a forward 
movement, and Mr. Theodore F. Seward, 
founder of the Brotherhood of Christian 
- Unity, found in the gathering an ardent sym- 
pathy for his plans for a more inclusive 
Christian union. The Retreat took charge 
of the services at the Congregational church 
June 28, Dr. Strong preaching in the morn- 
ing and making an address in the evening 
at a platform meeting, at which the other 
speakers were Mr. Seward and Mr. Chandler, 
on Methods of Christian Union. 

To return to the smaller gathering, the 
public school question was introduced by 
Rev. J. P. Coyle of North Adams, Mass., 
and Rey. John Faville of Appleton, Wis., 
discussed to the satisfaction of all the prob- 
lem of The Seat of Authority in Religion. 
Among papers of another class was one on 
the Holy Spirit by Rev. L. L. West, D. D., of 
Winona, Minn., another on The Revival We 
Need by Rev. 8S. M. Crothers (Unitarian), 
St. Paul, but only a small part of the time 
was given to set papers of any kind. The 
devotional life and the seasons of devotion 
were the most prominent characteristics of 
the Retreat. The book most referred to 
and supreme in the thoughts of all was the 
New Testament, and the question of ques- 
tions was, What is the mind of Christ con- 
cerning the church and society of our day? 

The result of the study is a larger con- 
ception of what Christianity is and a vision 
of a grander mission for the church. The 
statement, ‘‘If the church continue as it is 
it is false and lost,’”’ was earnestly and 
prayerfully discussed for many hours, and 

_ although the men present are as devoted 
servants of the church as could be easily 


brought together there was general agree- 
ment in such statements as this: ‘‘The 
church has no adequate conception of what 
Christianity is, or what her mission is.” 
“Further progress along the same lines 
which we have been following is almost 
hopeless.’’ ‘‘We need a new reformation 
which shall shake the nations again as they 
were shaken in the sixteenth century.’’ 
“The church must accept its social mission 
or go to the wall. But the church will not 
godown. There is a present crisis, but the 
light is breaking in on the Word of God, 
and the gospel of Christ will become in a 
grander sense the power of God unto salva- 
tion in the lips of those who shall overcome 
the world by the word of their testimony.” 

Two things characterized the Retreat— 
on the one hand, a noble discontent with the 
present individualistic conceptions of Chris- 
tianity and the separation of the practical 
and religious life; on the other, a larger faith 
in the Lordship of Christ and the meaning 
of His redemption. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. COBB, D. D. 


At the risk of disturbing the shade of 
the elder Dr. Bacon, it may be asserted that 
Congregationalists are a denomination of 
Christians with full right to the use of a 
possessive pronoun in the first person plural. 
No doubt our traditional claim to nearly 
everything of value in the early history of 
America has been pushed farther than im- 
partial history would warrant; the civiliza- 
tion on this continent a century before the 
Pilgrims is just now in the popular eye, 
while as to their contemporaries we must 
extol] the beneficent sway of the Calverts 
and the varied accomplishments of the New 
Netherlanders. 

It may be this disproportionate reverence 


‘for the past which sometimes causes us to 


overlook the capabilities of the present. 
The typical instance adduced a generation 
ago was the timidity with which we clus- 
tered around the parent nest instead of 
spreading out over the land. We hope we 
have reformed that indifferently, but there 
still remains an inbred fear to call our de- 
nominational soul its own. As yet but two 
of our seven benevolent societies have taken 
the Congregational name, and only a small 
fraction of our membership, probably, have 
ever heard of an eighth society—not strictly 
benevolent but eminently useful—which has 
kept the denominational name onits banner 
during the forty years of its existence—the 
American Congregational Association, of 
which ‘‘our library’’ constitutes one de- 
partment not unknown to the readers of 
Mr. Martin’s vivacious columns. 

Dr. Dexter has made us familiar with the 
Congregational symbol of the ellipse revolv- 
ing about two centers. The association, in 
like manner, has two main objects: to main- 
tain a home for our benevolent societies 
and to preserve the religious history and 
literature of New England. Each has been 
accomplished only in part, the present head- 
quarters coming far short of the noble Con- 
gregational House that we see in our 
dreams and sheltering only a portion of the 
benevolent societies, while the other branch 
of activity is plainly a perennial one and 
hence incomplete by definition. 

No one can be more painfully conscious 


than the present writer of the many-sided 
defects of the Congregational Library; still, 
as these are, perhaps, better understood 
than its merits, it may not be amiss to give 
a brief account of some things to be found 
there. 

On Beacon Street, at the corner of Somer- 
set, a plain granite building bears the in- 
scription, ‘‘Congregational House.’”’ The 
greater part of the structure is nearly 
eighty years old, but was remodeled in 1872, 
when the addition for the library was 
erected in the rear, with solid brick walls, 
much more capable than the main building 
of resisting the ravages of fire. The nature 
of the ground suggested the elliptical form; 
thus, by a happy accident, our Congrega- 
tional symbol is materialized. The interior 
dimensions of the ellipse are sixty feet by 
forty; a central space for reading table, 
desks and catalogues is surrounded by ten 
alcoves for books, and this decimal arrange- 
ment is continued in three galleries above, a 
fifth floor being undivided. The ‘stack 
system’’ was unknown when this library 
was planned and on some accounts it is well 
that the older type survives. There is space 
here for nearly or quite a hundred thousand 
volumes, but a large fraction of it is occu- 
pied with the pamphlets, which are as im- 
portant as books to the well-being of our 
library. Another large fraction, more than 
a fourth, contains the library of the Ameri- 
can Board, which is rich in missionary, 
geographical and linguistic literature, Still 
another large portion consists of duplicates 
available for sale or exchange. The books 
in the regular series number at the present 
writing 31,871, the pamphlets 57,343. Be- 
sides these are sundry MSS. and newspapers 
and 37,500 unbound numbers of periodicals. 
There is to be noted, also, a collection of 
portraits, engravings, souvenirs and other 
objects of interest. ; 

It is of no small value to present and 
coming generations that the faces of Hop- 
kins, Emmons, Lyman Beecher, Professor 
Silliman and other eminent Congregation- 
alists look down from the galleries, and 
that the personnel of both the National 
Council of 1865 and the International of 
1891 is preserved in their respective groups. 
A conspicuous place is given to the bust of 
Professor Park, who was one of the chief 
founders of the original Congregational 
Library Association. Among the most pre- 
cious memorials are a large fragment of 
Plymouth Rock, presented by the Pilgrim 
Society, and two relics from the Scrooby 
Manor House, presented by Dr. Dexter. A 
very valuable collection of Bibles, and ob- 
jects illustrating the Bible, has been iately 
deposited by Mr. S. Brainard Pratt. « 

As a social rendezvous Hitchcock Hall 
(a name given to the library to commem- 
orate the munificence of Samuel A. Hitch- 
cock of Brimfield) forms a convenient center 
for friends and for small committees, under 
the restriction of the Golden Rule as to the 
rights of readers, which might be more 
thoughtfully borne in mind. Here, also, 
are the headquarters of two important Con- 
gregational enterprises—the statistical de- 
partment of the National Council and the 
Bureau of Ministerial Supply. 

The library is open to all; not, however, 
for circulation, but for reference. As it is 
often consulted by persons coming from a 
distance it is important that its treasures © 
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should be constantly at hand. As a rule, 
too, access is not given to the shelves or the 
catalogues, the contrary course resulting (at 
least here) in confusion and loss. The 
need of visitors can be readily met by the 
attendants in charge. 

The contents of the library are more varied 
than one might infer from the clause of the 
charter already quoted, ‘‘ to preserve the re- 
ligious history and literature of New Eng- 
land.” Practically, it has been found im- 
possible to separate between religious and 
secular history, or between New England 
and the rest of the country. Nor can any 
worthy presentation of our early history 
and literature neglect the sources in old 
England, the multitude of books and pam- 
phlets belonging to the days of Elizabeth 
and Cromwell and the Stuarts—these wordy 
missiles being often contemporaneous with 
sterner weapons. To us of the present 
those controversies often wear a forbidding 
aspect, but it was between the hammer and 
anvil of such contests that Congregational- 
ism slowly acquired its modern shape. 

Another practical consideration has tended 
to miscellaneousness; gifts of all sorts of 
good books have ever been welcome, and 
the various publications of our own people 
have been especially solicited, while their 
wants have also been kept in view; thus we 
have not only a library of Oongregational- 


ism but by and for Congregationalists., 


Many of the leading works in Biblical liter- 
ature are on our shelves, and there is a col- 
lection of some four hundred of the best 
books in sociology, a science which many of 
our young ministers—let us hope laymen, 
also—are studying. Education has an al- 
cove to itself and biography another. A 
corner has been found for general litera- 
ture, represented by the complete works of 
Shakespeare, Hawthorne, Lowell, Coleridge, 
Carlyle and others. The reading table sup- 
plies the current issues of the chief maga- 
zines and reviews, many of which, e.g., 
the North American, Harper’s, the Atlantic, 
the Century, are complete from the begin- 
ning. 

More numerous are the full series of 
religious reviews and newspapers, like the 
Boston Recorder, the Independent, the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, the Andover Review, the 
Christian Examiner. This last magazine 
suggests the remark that, although the 
library bears a denominational name, it is 
unsectarian in its contents and has an open 
side to all investigators. Nothing would 
be more abhorrent to the idea of our library 
than to make it the headquarters of a fac- 
tion. What Dr. Dexter observed in the 
Congregationalist when the association be- 
gan its life is equally true now that time 
has made those ancient strifes uncouth: 

That building must be common ground. It 
must know nothing about Andover or East 
Windsor as rallying cries, but it must repre- 
sent fairly and kindly al/ the interests of our 
wide denomination. Its speedy ruin could 
not but follow any attempt to make it play 
into the hands of any school or party. 

One of the most important features of 
our library is its collection of materials for 
history, especially for the religious history 
of various branches of the church catholic. 
The Baptist will find his own writers largely 
represented as well as their opponents, the 
same is true of the Presbyterians, the Unita- 
vians and Episcopalians. Among the mate- 
rials for history to be found here, besides re- 
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ligious newspapers and controversial pam- 
phlets, should be reckoned church manuals, 
the minutes of State associations, reports of 
various societies and corporations and sta- 
tistics of other kinds from United States 
census reports to those of local interest. A 
fine assemblage of town histories and a re- 
spectable one of genealogies and State his- 
torical collections are also included. Some 
works of reference will be prized by investi- 
gators, as the Transcript of the Stationers’ 
Register, the Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy, Gray’s Inn Admission Register and 
Alumni Oxonienses (both series). 

' The chief value of our library, however, 
lies in such works as are mentioned in the 
bibliography at the close of Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregationalism as Seen in Its Literature. 
Of the 7,250 numbers there catalogued we 
possess a much larger proportion, probably, 
than can be found in any other library. 
These include such rarities as an Eliot Bible 
(second edition) and an Ainsworth Psalm 
Book (first edition), It is true that in cer- 
tain branches of this special literature other 
libraries excel us, as the Prince Library and 
that of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; 
but it may be modestly claimed that no- 
where else can the whole current of reli- 
gious thought in our denomination, from its 
earliest springs in the England of the Refor- 
mation down to its most recent expressions, 
be so fully and readily traced as in our 
library. To have accomplished thus much 
in the first forty years is worth recording, 
and as we turn to the future let us remem- 
ber the motto, Noblesse oblige. 


— 


CONCERNING THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
OUR MINDS. 


BY REV. EDWARD M. CHAPMAN, WORCESTER. 


It was noon on a hot and busy day in 
early July. I had dropped into my accus- 
tomed corner down town for luncheon and 
opened the Nation while waiting to be 
served. The weather was oppressive and 
even the most energetic found the chariot 
wheels of thought and action driving a little 
heavily, even the most industrious were 
looking forward gratefully to the summer 
rest, when lo! there glared at me from the 
first page of my paper the advertisement of 
a Summer School. Now I am well aware 
that the Summer School has become an 
institution. To breathe a word: against its 
beneficent influence is to write one’s self 
down a hopeless reactionary. It has beén 
my great good fortune to know one and 
another who have been active in its devel- 
opment. As the French have it, ‘ They 
deserve well at the hands of humanity.” 
They have their reward. 

But the question sometimes rises whether, 
in our zeal to tell or to hear some new 
thing, we are not putting our faculty for 
connected thought in jeopardy. We have 
all heard how Southey—most patient and 
toilsome of poets—once explained to a 


-Quaker lady the arrangement of his day. 


He studied Spanish while he shaved, he 
gave the hour after breakfast to history, 
and so on until bedtime. It was very ad- 
mirable, but to the gentle Quakeress one 
thing seemed lacking. ‘‘Friend,’? quoth 
she, ‘‘when does thee find any time to 
think?”? It seems a sapient question. One 
is tempted to repeat it now and then. 

I suppose there never yet was a time 
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when so many men realized the brevity of 
life or went about their work with the 
grim motto, ‘‘ The night cometh,” dinning 
in their ears. We are most of us honestly 
anxious to accomplish as much as may be 
in our little day. But there is room for 
doubt whether the Royal Highway of the 
Summer School is, after all, the most effec- 
tual approach to our goal. 

The man who says to his brother: ‘‘ We 
are wearied with constant association with 
teachers or pupils or books. We are worn 
with study or the administration of affairs. 
Much learning bids fair to drive us mad. 
Go to! let us betake ourselves to the sea or 
the lake—to West Chop or Chautauqua or 
Chicago—and learn more,” is in grievous 
danger of confounding culture with learn- 
ing and wisdom with knowledge. 

Mr. Merwin’s recent arraignment of 
Americans for the vice of gregariousness in 
his clever paper in the Atlantic has placed 
us all under obligation. But none have 
greater cause to heed his words than stu- 
dents, teachers and professional men. One 
of the prime objects of vacation for such 
persons ought to be change of environment. 
Is it not a trifle absurd, therefore, to insist 
upon taking the old environment of books, 
work, people with one into new quarters? 
The law of environment in such matters is 
similar to that of gravitation. Its influence 
varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance. With a German grammar or a 
Hebrew lexicon in the same room, a profes- 
sor next door and a lecture-room around 
the corner, 

The old green glamour of the glancing sea, 
a mile away, is at sad disadvantage. 

Of course we all recognize the delight of 
reading old books in new surroundings. 
I recall with utmost vividness reading St. 
John’s Epistles one Sunday afternoon ina 
vast wilderness, while my dogs chased real 
or imaginary jack-rabbits through the sage 
brush and my ugly revolver butt now and 
then thrust its significant form between my 
eyes and the sacred page as [ lay stretched 
out under a rock. Nor will I soon forget 
the keen delight with which, after groping 
my way by compass through a winter’s 
storm to the only shelter within many miles, 
I laid by rifle, boots and spurs to stretch 
tired limbs by a meager fire and read. The 
book was Mr. Lecky’s History of England, 
the chapter the twenty-second, and its in- 
trinsic interest was hightened by thankful- 
ness that I had barely escaped a night in 
some weird cafion, with no company but my 
horse and such stray wolves or other prowl- 
ing beasts as might pass by. There came at 
evening a lesson in rude Spanish from a 
Mexican shepherd. 

Now if all vacation schools were con- 
ducted upon the above principle this humble 
article would never have been written. But 
alas! I am fain to fear that in time even the 
cafions of the Rio Pecos-will be found out, 
and the charm of their infinite desolation 
will vanish when the Llano Estacado Chau- 
tauqua shall have been established and the 
voice of the professor is heard in the land. 

Heaven forbid that even in jest any un- 
worthy word should be spoken concerning 
Summer School or Winter Reading circle. 
Only let us remember that a day is not nec- 
essarily wasted, even though we fail to con- 
jugate a new verb or to grapple with the 
latest sociological enigma. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL EXHIBIT AT 
THE FAIR, 

The religious section of the World’s Fair 
is broadly divided into Catholic and Protes- 
tant divisions. The former is more properly 
named an educational exhibit, since it is 
mainly designed to show the methods and 
excellence of the parochial school system. 
The Catholics have almost boundless space 
for their exhibit in the southeast section of 
the great gallery, where they come into im- 
mediate competition with the public school 
displays and the extensive showing of uni- 
versities and colleges. It is needless to say 
that the tone and color of nearly all this 
parochial school work is distinctly ecclesi- 
astical and intended to advertise the church 
favorably. It would be unfair- not to ac- 
knowledge that this denomination has shown 
its usual consummate wisdom in seizing the 
opportunity to magnify its office and work 
in the eyes of the multitudes. It is for ed- 
ucational experts to’ pronounce upon the 
real merits of their exhibit. 

The Protestant section is at the farthest 
possible remove from the Roman Catholic, 
being found at the northwest side of the 
gallery. This is an unfortunate arrange- 
ment, both as respects the convenience to 
observers and the making of proper com- 
parisons. However, the contrasts are strong 
and salient enough to be visible or remem- 
berable across the half-mile of space be- 
tween them. 

In the Protestant quarter are grouped to- 
gether the principal interdenominational 
benevolent societies, as the Bible Society, 
the Tract Society and the Peace Society, 
also the Young Men’s Christian Association 

.and the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor. These all have admirable and 
instructive exhibits. Visitorsin great num- 
bers are made welcome to the inviting re- 
ception spaces railed off from the aisles. 

An agreeable sensation of homelikeness 
and of denominational pride, as well, is 
awakened by stepping over the portal lead- 
ing into the sanctuary of Congregational- 
ism. The first thought is how unobtrusive 
the furnishings, how unchurchly the whole 
appearance, how bright and cheerful in its 
simplicity. The view presented herewith 
of the entrance, which is ten feet wide, 
shows the curtains, which are let down on 


Sunday completely closing the room, and_ 


fastened on the outside of the curtain a 
large sign, in bold, black letters, says: 
CLOSED ON THE LorRpD’s Day. 

On the panels outside either side the en- 
trance arch are large portraits of Rev. John 
Davenport and Rey. Thomas Hooker, done 
from the celebrated statues by St. Gaudens 
of those early Congregational worthies of 
the New England colonies. Once inside 
several striking objects claim instant atten- 
tion. At the place of honor in the center of 
the room stands an exact but miniature 
copy of the stone canopy erected over the 
original Plymouth Rock, and within lies a 
moderate-sized ‘‘chip of the old block.” 
This is not meant to be disrespectful to 
such an ancient and veritable relic. To 
have it in Chicago and to keep it here is no 
less glory than as though a piece of the 
wood of the cross or a patch of the holy 
coat of Treves were deposited in the same 
exhibit. Perhaps the next attraction de- 
manding notice is a model of the First Con- 
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gregational Church on the hill at Plymouth. 
Especially would the Cornerers in the Con- 
gregationalist exclaim with delight could 
they see this toy-like picture of going to 
church on a winter’s Sabbath morning in 
Inside a glass case is the 
flat-roofed square log church, with small 
cannon ranged on top to defend the Pil- 
grims from the Indians. Several tiny fig- 
ures (really dolls in disguise) are clad in the 
old-fashioned costumes of those times and 
appear about to climb the hill on their way 
to church. There are Governor Bradford, 
Elder Brewster and other good Congrega- 
tionalists, besides wives and little ones, all of 
them looking well pleased with their lot and 
happy in going to church, if we may so in- 
terpret the doll expression of the nineteenth 
century which looks out of the Pilgrim 
garb. ; 

Nearly over it hangs a fine oil painting of 
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the Mayflower at anchor in Plymouth har- 
bor, by W. F. Halsall, one of the best marine 
artists of our country. The scene pictured. 
is, perhaps, the more impressive because 
not a human figure appears on the canyas. 
Only the weather-beaten bark, which has 
borne its precious freight to deposit it on a 
wild shore, rides peacefully there, as if 
never a storm could molest it, the calm of 
victory resting upon its tall masts and 
furled sails, while the reddening, westering 
sun leaves its farewell bevediction upon so. 
successful a voyage. Other pictures char- _ 
acteristic of Pilgrim and Puritan times 
adorn the walls. The selection made re- 
veals excellent appreciation of what is ar- 
tistic and noteworthy in such a collection. 
The south wall is entirely devoted to a 
grouping of college and seminary buildings, 
“good old Yale’’ holding the conspicuo is 
and honorable place of great-great-grand- 
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mother to a noble line of Western institu- 
tions of learning hardly less distinguished 
than Yale for thoroughness of scholarship 
and the eminent service they have rendered 
to the church and the world. A placard 
announces that Harvard was founded by a 
Congregational clergyman. The represen- 
tation thus.made of the higher education 
work is necessarily incomplete, for there 
would not be space enough to exhibit 
photographs of all the buildings of all the 
colleges and academies were they to have 
the four walls to themselves. But there is 
one picture for each institution, and the 
effect is magnificent for what it tells and 
what it suggests. 

On the east wall there is a display of 
maps and statistical charts eloquent in 
their array of facts and figures, that will 
not lie, of the wonderful workings of Con- 
gregational elements in the home and for- 
eign departments of Christ’s kingdom. It 
does not stand out prominently as yet that 
the seven missionary societies quite dare to 
drop the initial A. and adopt the denomina- 
tional C., so that all the world may run and 
read that it is the Congregational Board 
of Foreign Missions, or the Congregational 
Missionary Association, as well as the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, or 
the Congregational Church Building Soci- 
ety, whose names are known in all the 
churches. 

It is out of the question to set forth in 
a letter any part of these invaluable data 

’ gathered and collated by specialists. Note- 
books must be taken out and made use of 
on the spot to serve for many a future 
monthly concert or Christian Endeavor 
missionary meeting. In all likelihood a 
souvenir booklet will be published soon 
containing the choicest account of this, 
along with historical items and statistical 
tables which will prove of inestimable use. 
From the numerous printed statements on 
the wall these few pregnant sentences are 
copied: ‘*Congregationalism gave the United 
States its first church, its first Thanksgiving 
Day, its first church organized, the first 
council, the first public school, the first col- 
lege (Harvard), the first missionaries to the 
Indians, the first missionary society, the 
first Sunday school, the first home mission- 
ary societies and foreign missionary so- 
ciety.” ‘‘Congregationalism gave the form 
of government in the United States to town 
and State and nation.’’ ‘‘ Congregational- 
ism gave to Japan its first university, the 
Doshisha. It has given to the world the 
Evangelical Alliance and the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor.” 

Enough cannot be said in praise of the 
National Council committee, with Dr. J. G. 
Johnson as chairman, who in face of ap- 
palling and vexatious hindrances, owing to 
the unsettled state of the Sunday closing 
matter, went on with their preparations, 
naving secured the efficient help of Rev. 
G. A. Hood, field secretary of the C. C. B.S. 
He has had the able coadjutorship of many 
professors, librarians and ‘archeologists, who 
have searched and sifted the original sources 
in order to furnish multwm.in parvo knowl- 
edge of Congregational church life which it 
would require long years of individual read- 
ing to secure. An hour’s stay in this ex- 
hibit will prove an abiding benefit. 

At the right of the entrance to the ex- 
hibit the wall space is adorned by a large 


oak frame which holds a most honorable 
treasure for our denomination, nothing other 
than the Congregationalist, with its ancestry 
back to the “‘ origin of the species.’’ This 
interesting exhibit bears for its title The 
Evolution of a Religious Newspaper. The 
series of eight papers begins at the bottom 
with .a yellowish copy of the Boston Re- 
corder, Oct. 12, 1822, Vol. VII. Nathaniel 
Willis was then its proprietor. How much 
one can read between the lines as to busi- 
ness methods seventy years ago in the notice 
to subscribers: ‘‘ Price $3.00 a year payable 
in 6 mos. $2.50 in Advance. Every 11th 
copy to agents gratis.’’ The first page of 
this issue is almost entirely devoted to for- 
eign missionary matters, showing how this 
cause was at the front even then; but, to tell 
the truth, it was ‘‘clipped’’ or copied mat- 
ter, not areport at first hand of American 
enterprise in missions. The next issue 
shown is a decade later, Jan. 11, 1832, and, 
singularly enough, its initial article is enti- 
tled The Christian Sabbath, no doubt full of 
sound doctrine as the fathers held it before 
these degenerate times had begun to speak 
disrespectfully of ‘‘a Puritan Sabbath.” 

The paper bearing date June 21, 1850, is 
first to declare itself the Congregationalist. 
Galen James and E. W. Fay are the propri- 
etors. It is a generous blanket sheet. Four 
names (mostly hidden) divide editorial 
honor, the first of which, if initials mean 
anything, must be the name facile princeps 
of Prof. Edwards A. Park. Associated with 
these four is a corps of eminent contributors, 
a list in itself worthy of a place in this 
World’s Fair exhibit of Congregationalism. 
What a historical hint at the controversy in 
New England a half-century ago does the 
published motto of the Congregationalist 
first issued reveal! ‘‘Unto the Son He 
saith, Thy throne, O God, is forever and 
ever.’’ A year later another step in the 
newspaper evolution appears in the Puritan 
Recorder, with Woodbridge, Moore & Co. 
as owners. Then follows a leap of fourteen 
years to 1865, the end of the Civil War, 
when Rev. E. P. Marvin was the editor and 
proprietor. The issue dated 1868 shows the 
consolidation of interests in the double 
name the Congregationalist and Boston Re- 
corder. This combination came under the 
business control of W. L. Greene & Co. as 
at present. The remaining two copies at 
the top simply indicate how a paper changes 
as modern facilities become available. The 
new magazine form is fittingly adorned with 
a portrait of Dr. H. M. Dexter. 

Looking over the shoulder as you depart, 
a farewell glance falls from the benignant 
face of Rev. Jeremiah Porter, whose por- 
trait is on the right'as you go out. To Con- 
gregationalism, in the person of Dr. Porter, 
belongs the honor of furnishing the minister 
or missionary who organized the first Prot- 
estant church in Chicago. Of course it was 
Presbyterian and a Sunday or two ago cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary of its organ- 
ization when Chicago was a frontier post, 
having 300 inhabitants. But if Presbyte- 
rianism got ahead then it is the turn of Con- 
gregationalism now, for the former has at 
present forty-four churches in the city while 
the latter numbers fifty-five churches. 

Taking the exhibit of Congregationalism 
as a whole, it is the condensed, compact 
story of a wonderful church and its wonder- 
ful doings during the greater part of three 


wonderful centuries. Here, as by a coup 
dil, ‘the churches of Asia’’ salute all 
other apostolic churches in all Jands. It is 
indeed a glorious record of ‘‘ first things”’ 
which God hath wrought through ‘the 
feeble things’’ he chose at the beginning. 
It is now laid upon the Congregational 
churches to enter upon and do ‘‘ the greater 
things’’ predicted and required by Him 
‘“who is head overall things to the church.”’ 
Q:) Ls) D: 
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DOANE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


The baccalaureate sermon by Dr. S. H. 
Howe of Norwich, Ct., was a chivalrous plea 
for higher ideals—physical, mental, moral and 
especially spiritual. Love, service, sacrifice 
must have large place. The highest legal re- 
quirement of the olden time, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ becomes for us 
in the new order of higher spiritual growth, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor better than thy- 
self. The address to the Christian Associa- 
tions by Rev. W. O. Weeden of Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., emphasized the value of organized 
effort in securing needed reforms. The sub- 
ject, Associated Christianity and National 
Life, was well timed. Both sermon and ad- 
dress were very scholarly, suggestive and up- 
lifting. j 

There were the customary literary and 
social entertainments. Fifteen students grad- 
uated from the preparatory department. One 
diploma and four certificates were awarded 
for proficiency in music. There were nine 
college graduates, of whom five received the 
degree of bachelor of arts and four that of 
bachelor of science. 

The past year has been one of marked ad- 
vance. Classes in college courses have been 
larger than ever before. Valuable additions 
were made to the library and to the equipment 
in chemistry, physics and astronomy. The 
treasurer’s report shows.a better financial 
condition than in any previous year. In Ne- 
braska churches, Sabbath schools, Societies of 
Christian, Endeavor and a large number of 
individuals have given generously. In the 
East the College and Education Society and 
many other kind friends have rendered noble 
aid. In consequence of this there has been 
enlargement in several departments, current 
expenses have been met, a debt of $4,500 has 
been paid, and the permanent funds have been 
increased by $12,600. These permanent inter- 
est-bearing funds now stand at $65,500. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees the 
preparatory department was more fully sepa- 
rated from the college, and it will henceforth 
be called the academy. Two new trustees 
were chosen from the body of the alumni, and 
provision was made by which the alumni 
should annually nominate two of their num- 
ber. A committee was also appointed to 
formulate a plan by which the Congregational 
churches of the State should be brought into 
closer connection with the governing board. 

The outlook was never brighter. At the 
same time the needs of a growing institution 
were never greater. Large bequests seldom, 
if ever, fall to the new college in a frontier 
State. At least one generation of pioneer col- 
lege builders must give themselves to hard 
work without hope of any pecuniary reward. 
The interest of $65,500 and the meager tuition 
of $20 per annum for each student will not 
secure generous support, to say nothing about 
growth. The one hope of these college build- 
ers is that those who appreciate their work 
will continue to accord that kindly aid that 
has always characterized the patrons of Doane 
College. ED. Boies 


eee 
No man is really interested in the church 


who only receives and does not give.—Rev. 
James Stalker. 
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The Home. 


AUNT MIRANDY SPEAKS. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


[Apropos of the Columbian Exposition and the 
Sabbath.] 
Since you kindly ask me, neighbor, 
My opinion of it al, 
I will speak out, plain and fearless, 
Seein’ that I feel a call. 
This new tramplin’ down the Lord’s Day, 
Takin’ it for secular use, 
Looks to me, a thinkin’ woman, 
Just a sort o’ devil’s ruse. 


Talkin’ 0’ the workin’ people, 
Where this camel’s pushed his head 
He is bound to push his body, 
Makin’ paths their feet’ll tread. 
Savin’ them a hull day’s pleasure 
Once in seven, as sure as fate, 
Means they’!] find that seven days’ workin’ 
Yet will clamor at their gate. 


Talkin’ o’ the drinkin’ people, 
They that make the frequent stops 

On the train that’s bound to ruin, 
Haltin’ at the liquor shops. 

It is mission work, I grant you, 
Goin’ after such as they, 

But I hardly think we’ll do it 
Beatin’ down God’s holy day. 


If the tears o’ little children, 
If asweet wife’s breakin’ heart, 
Won’t reform a man, it’s triflin’ 
To expect a peep at art, 
And a tune or two on Sunday 
From a flute or violin, 
Will allure him back to duty 
And entice him out 0’ sin. 


Talkin’ o’ the drinkin’ people 
And the ones who go astray, 
Lettin’ down the bars will never 
Keep such wanderers in the way; 
Not a glass the less for topers 
Will be sold for all our pains, 
When the money-changers reckon 
Up their clinkin’ golden gains. 


There’s a fashion come about, sir, 
To give art the biggest show, 
Writin’ it in blazin’ letters 
At the top of every row, 
And the whirligig 0’ progress, 
Turnin’ backward with a creak, 
Sets us down, right hard and jerky, 
Somewhere near the ancient Greek. 


Now this land was bought for freedom, 
Paid for fully; blood and tears 
Sealed the contract for all ages 
In the first heroic years, 
When the Pilgrim fathers furrowed 
First the stubborn, sturdy soil, 
When they rested every Sabbath 
From their stern, relentless toil. 


’Twas their faith that bore our burdens, 
Caught the vision and the gleam, 
Wrought for throngs of children’s children, 
Rowed our country’s ship up-stream, 
Built a spire on every hilltop, 
School and church together planned, 
Till, God’s faver on their strivin’, 
Here there grew a mighty land. 


Grew in strenuous self-denial, 
Grew in fearin’ God above, 

Servin’ Him with even justice, 
Goin’ hand in hand with love. 

Six days for our work and play, sir, 
One day only out of seven 

Spent in loyal praise and prayer, sir, 
Findin’ out the path to heaven. 


And I tell you Lam sorry, 
Sorry to my old heart’s core, 
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That the Sabbath-scornin’ nations 
Bring their influence to our shore; 

Cheat us with their shallow lyin’, 
Tempt us with our love o’ gold, 

Till we shame our fathers’ teachin’, 
In dishonor waxin’ bold. 


Lose the name the fathers left us, 
Learn to break our plighted word, 
Learn to slight our honest bargains, 
Heedin’ neither law nor Lord. 
Fin de siecle you call it? 
I, a thinkin’ person, choose 
Just to call this Sabbath-breakin’ 
Satan’s latest modern ruse. 
Meg ee IN Ae Ct 
Three million children born annually of 
drunken parents, half a millign born idiots 
and three hundred thousand born deaf, 
dumb, or blind! Such are some of the 
startling facts discovered by social scientists 
in their effort to explain the vitiation of the 
human stock, which is slowly but surely 
taking place in the midst of our boasted 
civilization. Whatare the underlying causes 
for these badly-born children and how can 
this race deterioration be checked? These 
and similar questions touch the most vital 
point in our national and social life, and 
any attempt to answer them wisely ought to 
enlist the hearty interest of every thought- 
ful person. A gentleman in New York, who 
feels that the sacred duties devolving upon 
parents cannot be properly discharged with- 
out special education, is arranging for 
courses of parlor lectures with a view to 
a scientific study of the whole subject. 
This is a development of the idea which Dr. 
Dike and others have advocated strenuously 
for years and, if rightly managed, is capable 
of producing most desirable results. 


The question is sometimes asked whether 
busy house-mothers ought to cherish aspi- 
rations or ambitions beyond their home 
duties. There is no plausible reason why a 
woman should smother her aspirations be- 
cause her hands may be tied at the present 
time. It has been proved too often to be 
disputed that a good housekeeper may be 
a literary woman at the same time. The 
women with the busiest hands are often 
those with the busiest brains. Many a 
touching poem that has blessed the world 
has sprung from the full heart of some 
mother whose days were so occupied that 
she could-not find time to pen her thoughts 
until her children were in bed. Aspiring 
women with limited environments need 
much patience while they wait for the time 
to come in which they can carry out their 
cherished plans. But, keeping their aim in 
view, they often overcome all obstacles and 
achieve success. The ambition should be a 
laudable one, such as intellectual develop- 
ment, or literary achievements in which the 
aim is to benefit others, otherwise the mind 
will be dwarfed by selfish motives and per- 
sonal gratification. : 


oe 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


BY MARY F. HOBART, M.D. 


Twenty years ago it was difficult for a 
woman to practice medicine, and it was 
still harder to study medicine. There were 
few medical schools which would admit a 
woman student. In those days only young 
women of great determination, and with a 
love for the profession which overbalanced 
every other earthly desire, had courage to 
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face the opposition there to be encountered. 
Now brave women, who were pioneers in 
the work, have made the way easy for those 
who wish to follow in their footsteps. They 
have quietly insisted on having the same 
educational advantages as men. They have 
carried themselves with such dignity, their 
professional work has been so scientific and 
efficient that they have overcome, to a great 
degree, the earlier opposition to woman as 
a physician. We are still so few, however, 
as to be subjected to severe criticisms in 
our calling, and it is more than ever im- 
portant that the profession should not be 
undertaken except by earnest, unselfish and 
thoroughly educated women. For these 
there is plenty of work, and there is a 
chance of self-support for themselves and 
their families. 

The schoolgirl looks forward to some 
career, What shall it be? The medical pro- 
fession looks inviting; it promises a good 
income; she decides to become a doctor. 
Let me talk to those who think that the 
doctor’s life means simply driving a pretty 
horse from door to door, making social calls 
on this family or that, relieving headache 
with a powder or curing colds with a few 
quinine pills. It means more than this. 
It means years of close application to study. 
It means years of hard work before either 
a reputation or a decent living can be ac- 
quired. It means utterly unselfish devo- 
tion to your profession, holding yourself in 
readiness day and night for any call. It 
means, to the successful doctor, a sacrifice 
of home and friends and personal pleasure. 
It means constant contact with pain and 
suffering and with the discouragements 
which they entail. It means holding a 
precious life in your hands—to fight for it 
and keep it, to fight for it just the same and 
fail, perhaps, in the end to save it. Think 
well of this, young women, before you enter 
on a work of such magnitude and responsi- 
bility. 

Among the requisites for a good physi- 
cian may be reckoned a strong physique, 
a love for humanity, the best preparatory 
education your country can afford, a good 
course of medical study, superior clinical 
advantages after graduation and some in- 
come, independent of what you may earn, 
in the first few years of practice. 


How to begin ‘to be a doctor. In the pri- 
vate or public preparatory school which you 
may attend secure the surest foundations 
in classics and literature, in the higher 
mathematics, languages and natural science. 
All these branches discipline your mind aud 
ripen your judgment. From the prepara- 
tory school you enter college, where the 
same studies may be pursued, giving prefer- 
ence always in this higher course to natural 
science—chemistry, physics, botany, biology 
and zodlogy. At present a rigid examina- 
tion is required from all applicants to the 
medical schoo] who have no college degree. 
The day is near at hand when examinations 
will not be accepted as a substitute for the 
university A. B. The new medical school 
soon to be opened to both sexes at Johns 
Hopkins University will require the A. B. 
before matriculation can be secured. Good 
medical schools are now open to women in 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago and 
women also share the advantages with men 
at the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
The college course covers four years in 
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nearly all these schools. It involves hard 
work and the closest application. Women 
of inferior mental. or physical powers soon 
fall out of the ranks. The first two years 
are generally spent in the laboratories of 
the anatomical, physiological, chemical or 
histological departments. The last two are 
mainly devoted to clinical lectures and prac- 
tical work. 

At the end of four years on passing satis- 
factorily a final examination a medical di- 
ploma is awarded. Some graduates feel 
obliged to enter at once upon practice, but 
soon find how little they can accomplish 
without some experience. Jt is better, there- 
fore, to seek positions as internes:in the 
various hospitals which open their wards 
to women physicians. This hospital work 
usually covers one year and offers advan- 
tages in practical medicine, surgery and 
midwifery. At the end of this time the ear- 
nest young doctor, in spite of the advantages 
she has had, usually feels less self-reliant 
than on the day of her graduation, and is 
eager to avail herself of the advantages of- 
fered at the famous clinical centers of Eu- 
rope or by the numerous and excellent post- 
graduate schools in the large cities of this 
country. 

The course thus marked out covers a pe- 
riod of six years, provided no interruptions 
occur. Most of the medical schools are sit- 
uated in large cities where living, even with 

_the greatest economy, is costly. Anincome 
of $800 will enable the student to pursue 
her course with real comfort, allowing some 
luxuries in books and apparatus and the en- 
tire rest of a summer vacation. Five hun- 
dred dollars a year, with severest economy, 
will cover college and vacation expenses. 
With less than this the student must subsist 
on starvation diet, which means physical 
breakdown, or do outside work, which con- 
flicts with her medical studies. In nearly 
every college there are partial scholarships 
for needy and deserving students, and those 
who intend going out as missionaries get 
generous reductions on all fees. 

Having fulfilled the educational require- 
ments, what field is open to the woman phy- 
sician? She may build up a good private 
practice in any town or city of our country. 
She will fill positions commanding a good 
salary in hospitals and insane asylums. She 
will occupy professorial chairs in the various 
medical schools. She will take charge of 
hygiene and physical culture in women’s 
colleges all over our land. She will work 
on the highest plane of scientific achieve- 
‘ment. She will have at her heart the best in- 
terests of suffering women and children, and 
they will seek her aid and counsel in sick- 
ness and health. She will have the widest 
range for her sympathies and the amplest 
opportunities for charitable work. She will 
embody in her life the lines of Whittier: 


Beside the unveiled mysteries 
Of life and death go stand, 

With guarded lips and reverent eyes 
And pure of heart and hand. 


So shalt thou be with power endued, 
From Him who went about 

The Syrian hillsides doing good, 
And casting demons out. 


That Good Physician liveth yet 
Thy friend and guide to be; 

The Healer by Gennesaret_ _ 
Shall walk the rounds with thee. 


— Whittier. 
een acre 
Each one of usis bound to make the little 
circle in which he lives better and happier. 
Each of us is bound to see that out of that 


Small circle the widest good may flow. Each 
of us may have fixed in his mind the thought 
that out of a single household may flow in- 
fluences that shall stimulate the whole com- 
monwealth and the whole civilized world.— 
Dean Stanley. j 


CHILDREN AS HELPERS, 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK, 


Some of the most pathetic stories in the 
world’s literature turn upon the abuse of 
children and the way in which heartless 
parents and guardians compel them to work, 
but far more frequent in the walks of life 
most familiar to us is the mother who says 
that it is ‘‘a great deal more trouble to 
teach the children than it is to do the work 
herself.”’ 

She forgets that trouble taken in that 
way is taken once for all time. A girl ora 
boy who really knows how to do any kind 
of work well will remember that knowledge 
indefinitely, and will generally be ready to 
use it on the principle that we all like to do 
what we can do well. When the motive of 
helping an overworked mother is present 
also, it will be a very hard-hearted child 
who will not try to do his best to assist her. 

A mistaken fondness for her children is 
often at the root of a mother’s failure to 
teach them how to work. She wishes to 
spare them the drudgery which has fallen 
to her own lot, and she has a vague notion 
that if she does not teach them how to per- 
form it they will, in some mysterious way, 
escape it, or she fancies that they will love 
her better for her leniency, or she glories in 
the martyrdom of her ‘ self-abnegation,”’ 
or she wishes to save their hands from the 
marks of labor, and may even surmise that 
a certain aristocratic delicacy may be im- 
parted to their features by keeping away 
from the heats of the kitchen. Whatever 
her theory may be on the subject, when a 
woman is seen to make a household drudge 
of herself while she has children, be they 
boys or girls, who are old enough and 
strong enough to learn to help her, she 
subjects herself to proper criticism. She is 
kind neither to them nor to herself, and 
she is distinctly to blame if a stepmother 
has to take care of them in the end. 

In the first place, the training of a child 
to do some drudgery every day as a part of 
the regular work for which he is responsible 
is a valuable means of discipline to him. 
Whatever knowledge he has to acquire in 
learning it is no despicable addition to his 
information, and if he is doing his work in 
order to spare his mother’s strength the 
consciousness of that alone is calculated to 
awaken the noblest emotions within him, 
while the fact that he does not know how 
to work will never save him from poverty. 
It is much more likely to bring poverty upon 
him. 

In the second place a mother has no right 
to systematically spoil her children in the 
hope of winning more love on account of 
her indulgence. It is sometimes necessary 
to sacrifice ourselves for others, and no soul 
which has a spark of noble fire will hesitate 
in such an emergency, but it is doubtful 


whether it is ever right to do this in order . 


to make ourselves beloved. Is it not a 
higher principle to do what. is right and 


noble and to let the consequences take care | 


of themselves? Especially should it be the 
first aim of every mother to so train her 


children that they shall be unselfish and 
helpful to others and that their best powers 
shall be most highly developed. The dread 
that their children may not love them is at 
the bottom of much of the lax discipline 
and foolish fondness of mothers. She would 
be a monster who would not desire her 
children’s love, but unworthy and time- 
serving expedients will not gain the love 
best worth having. Children cling and ap- 
peal to a petting, excuse-making, indulgent 
mother, but their highest and deepest ad- 
miration and affection will go forth in their 
maturer years to the mother who wisely 
planned for their ultimate happiness, who in- 
sisted upon providing them with useful em- 
ployment and upon their showing consider- 
ation for others, who gave them early and 
thoroughly, by that daily ‘‘ line upon line,” 
the knowledge of those homely arts upon 
which the comfort of a household depends, a 
knowledge which is of universal application 
and liable to be needed even in the most 
fortunate life. f 

Thus every child should know how to 
cleanse dishes daintily, how to dust a room 
deftly and neatly, how to make a bed, to set 
a table, to fill glasses, cut bread and butter, 
sew on buttons, clean doorsteps and side- 
walks, kindle a fire and do simple cooking. 

““O, Pve had enough of John’s making 
beds!’’ exclaimed an impatient mother. 
‘*He heard Harry Smith say that he made 
his own bed every day, so John thought it 
would be sport to make his. He fancied it 
was going to be a great help to me. I wish 
you could see it. I’m thankful that I don’t 
have to sleep in it.”’ 

It is seldom that the most skillful child 
will make what the old ladies used to calla 
‘‘harnsome bed,”’ but in these days of mat- 
tresses and springs any boy can make a bed 
comfortably and so that it has a tolerably 
neat and smooth appearance. Only insist 
that every morning all the coverings shall 
be completely taken off and hung upon 
chairs until they are sufficiently aired. Then 
make the bed with the child for several 
mornings, calling attention to the little 
niceties which you observe inthe tucking 
and arrangement of the different parts (con-. 
tinuing to make it with him or her at odd 
times as often as you can find it convenient) 
and then let the operation go on as best the 
young experimenter can manage to do it. 
Every manly boy will rejoice that he can 
thus save his mother one “chore,” and it 
goes without saying that a girl should al- 
ways make her own bed, no matter how 
wealthy her parents may be. Solomon’s 
model woman, rich and sumptuously clethed 
as she was, ate never the bread of idleness. 

It is true that the teaching of children is 
not easy. Even harder than the mere teach- 
ing is the following them up to see that 
work is done at the proper time and as 
taught. But if right principles have been 
inculeated in a child—that itis just as bad 
morally to half do a piece of work when one 
knows better as to tell a lie—and if his con- 
science and his love for his parents have 
been properly developed, and, above all, if 
system and order are regarded in'the gen- 
eral management of the home, then a few 
weeks of training will introduce a new and 
efficient helper into the family. A. child 
once made master of a certain share of the 
household work. one which is suited to his 
capacity and for which he clearly under- 
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stands that heis responsible, is a mine. His 

‘legitimate pride is developed, his hand has 
gained a new skill, he is so much better pre- 
pared for life, his emotional nature has 
found a-wise outlet, he has become more un- 
selfish—in short, he is a higher human prod- 
uct than he was before. 

Mother, never say again, unless you wish 
to condemn yourself out of your, own mouth, 
that it is more trouble to teach your chil- 
dren to work than it is to do that work your; 
self. Some people who cross the Brooklyn 
Bridge every day of their lives pay their 
fare on each trip. Others buy tickets by 
the package, thus saving a half-cent on each 
ticket and much time and strength. This 
in years must amount to a serious loss—and 
itis irretrievable. This is a faint and inad- 
equate illustration of the folly of hard-work- 
ing mothers in not teaching their children 
to be helpful in the conduct of the common 
home. 


a 


USE AND ABUSE OF BIOYOLES, 


BY C. D. UNDERHILL, M. D. 


Primitive mankind maintained existence 
by means of physical exertion, mental power 
being used only to direct such exertion. 
Today the opposite is largely true, and as a 
natural result such ills as are caused by in- 
sufficient muscular effort are prevalent. 
Among these diseases are rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, ‘‘ nervousness’’ and ‘‘ that tired feel- 
ing,”’ all so woefully common in these days. 

Now the human body is merely an appara- 
tus in which various forms of food or fuel 
may be transformed into energy or heat, and 
in order that this transformation may take 
' place successfully certain conditions are 
necessary. Food must be taken in sufficient 
quantities; it must be absorbed, assimilated, 
burnt up as far as may be, and the waste 
thrown off. To take food there must be a 
good appetite; to absorb and assimilate food 
the digestion must be good and the circula- 
tion strong; to burn it up the lungs must be 
sound and well used; and to cast off waste 
the lymphatics, lungs, kidneys, skin and 
bowels must work well. In persons of sed- 
entary employment there is a tendency to 
interference with the proper performance of 
these functions, and it is slowly dawning 
upon civilized mankind that such persons 
must do physical work. Physical exercise 
is work. ‘Tired mental workers often need 
exercise more than repose, or in other words 
for mental workers physical exercise is rest. 

Experience has shown, however, that 
some inducement other than increased com- 
fort must be offered ordinary mortals to 
persuade them to take exercise. Most peo- 
ple have legs but will not walk, because 
walking offers neither sufficient stimulus 
nor entertainment. Bicycling offers both 
of these. The element of danger in taking 
a ‘“‘header”’ haying been removed by the 
perfection of the safety, many people have 
availed themselves of this delightful exer- 
cise, and latterly many women have taken 
unto themselves wheels and reaped great 
advantage thereby. 

Bicycling is no better exercise than walk- 
ing, as it calls into play no more muscles. 
But for most persons it is more exhilarating 
and more interesting, Longer distances may 
be covered for an equal expenditure of time 
and energy, and thus new spots may be vis- 
ited, new scenes viewed, new information 


added to one’s store. This element of vari- 
ety in bicycling is one of its attractions. 
Moreover, such excursions are a valuable 
means of education, éultivating the powers 
of observation and a love of nature. I have 
heard wheelmen say that they never before 
realized how beautiful was the country 
around home—in fact, that they had never 
seen it. If this were the only good result 
from riding the wheel it would be worth 
all the trouble and expense involved, for, 
other things being equal, he is the better 
man and she the better woman who can 
appreciate the wondrous beauty or pene- 


_trate the delicate mystery of God’s handi- 


work in this good old world of ours. 

Looked at from a physical point of view, 
the advantages of bicycling are many. It 
fills the work requirement. The brisk and 
thorough use of many sets of muscles helps 
push along the waste products which may 
have accumulated in the lymphatic vessels 
or spaces and which are pregnant with evil 
to the physical economy. Such waste prod- 
ucts are hastened into the general circula- 
tion. The circulation itself is directly stim- 
ulated and the respirations are deepened. 
These two results, in the presence of fresh 
air, mean a thorough oxidization, or clean- 
ing, of the blood as it passes through the 
lungs. The circulation is also indirectly 
stimulated by the increase in tone of the 
blood vessels, especially the veins, by the 
added ‘firmness of the muscular pressure 
upon them. The briskness of the exercise 
will usually produce copious perspiration, 
which, in the rapid movement through the 
air, soon evaporates, leaving the skin free 
and porous, thus enabling it to fulfill its 
dual function as an eliminator of waste and 
a regulator of the bodily temperature. 
These results all tend to aid digestion and 
promote a healthy appetite. The use of a 
part, moreover, calls for an increase of 
blood-flow to that part. Thus the tired, 
overworked brain of a clerk may be relieved 
by a withdrawal] of blood to other parts and 
a half-hour’s ride may overcome the evil 
results of a day’s work in a stuffy office or 
shop. 

Theoretically, bicycling is a healthful ex- 
ercise, and I have seen many persons in 
poor health much benefited by the judicious 
use of the wheel. But there is something 
to be said on the other side. No person 
with either organic or functional heart 
disease should ride a bicycle, as it increases 
the work of an already weak organ. Any 
tendency to epileptiform or other convul- 
sions or to fainting makes this form of 
exercise exceedingly dangerous for obvious 
reasons. In women, especially, disturbances 
may be present which will be seriously in- 
creased by cycling, and before undertaking 
it the advice of a competent physician 
should be sought. Iam of the opinion that 
neither boys nor girls should ride the bi- 
cycle for several reasons. In the first place, 
if left to themselves, they will take sufficient 
exercise. Secondly, there is a tendency to 
a rounding of the shoulders and a contrac- 
tion of the chest which is emphasized in 
very young folk. Thirdly, they are prone 
to overdo the thing, and, lastly, they are 
much more likely to meet with accidents 
to themselves or cause injury to others, due 
to a lack of judgment. In these opinions I 
am supported by many physicians, and au- 


_thority might be quoted for the dogmatic 


statement that no one under fifteen ought 
to ride a bicycle. 


To even a casual observer many grave ° 


faults in the method of riding are evident, 
chief among them being a marked tendency 
to bend the back and contract the chest. 
This is all wrong and entirely unnecessary. 
It is due either to an improper adjustment 
of the saddle, handles and seat in reference 
to each other or to a foolish desire to gain 
speed by pulling up on the handles, thus 
getting a sort of counter-pressure. After no 
little investigation I am sure that a slight 
leaning forward from the hips is all that is 
necessary on any good machine which fits 
the rider. The backitself must be straight, 
else the evil result cannot be too strongly 
stated. The slightest disposition to round 
shoulders must be avoided, otherwise bicy- 
cling has no advantages, for in such a posi- 
tion full breathing is a physical impossi- 
bility. The principal trouble is that the 
handles are generally too low; this, how- 
ever, can be corrected, for the handles are 
adjustable. See to it that they are right. 
Long rides are not advisable unless care- 
fully prepared for. A holiday spent in a 
ride three or four times the usual length is 
better spent at home. ‘‘Speeding’’ is un- 
necessary and harmful for many reasons. 
It always means over-exertion. The ten- 
dency to ‘‘humping’’ the back is much in- 
creased at the very time when breath is 
needed. A leading bicycle manufacturer 
told me that he thought the stooping habit 
had largely arisen from aping the racers 
who ride thus to gain speed. Accidents are 


much more probable while riding fast than " 


at any other time, due to the momentum 
gained and the fact that when bending over 
the vision in front is interrupted, I have 
seep several accidents to bicyclers or caused 
by them and in every case the rider was 
speeding } 

To recapitulate: bicycling in moderation 
is a healthful and invigorating exercise, 
especially for brain workers. Before under- 
taking it be sure you have no disorder which 
will be aggravated by it, and if you are in 
doubt consult a physician. Be sure your 
machine fits you—that the handles, pedals 
and saddle are at proper relative hights— 
the manufacturer of whom you buy ought 
to advise you in respect to this. Do not 
take too long rides. Sit erect and watch 
where you are going. Do not ‘‘speed,”’ es- 
pecially in town. On no account ride on 
the sidewalks, as itis against the law. Re- 
member that you must look out for pedes- 
trians, not they for you, and that if you are 
careless you may some day find yourself the 
remorseful cause of a sad accident. 


FISHES AT THE FAIR. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


In one building of the great exposition 
there is sure to be found a group of chil- 
dren and young people. Many of their 
elders, too, spend hours here, for which 
their consciences afterwards trouble them 
unless they have many days to devote to 
sight-seeing. This favored spot is the Fish- 
eries Building and the most popular section 
is that given up to the aquarium, In few 
places in this country are fish so well ar- 
ranged for exhibition as here. 


Imagine yourself walking through’a wide , 


corridor, on either side of which, reaching 
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to the low ceiling, are huge glass cases 
filled with water, growing plants and all 
sorts of sea creatures. The light shines 
frora aboye so clearly that you can tell even 
the expression on the face of a fish. If you 
have never studied these expressions there 
is a curious and interesting field before you. 
Here is a sand shark with a fine row of 
teeth and a mouth that apparently never 
shuts. You watch him moving gracefully 
through the water with his long and com- 
plicated system of fins and tails, but that 
cruel, fiendish-looking mouth never closes 
and the strong teeth are always ready for 
any bite that comes in their way. Across 
the way is a case of bur fish. They are 
handsome fellows with backs much like a 
chestnut bur and great, deep, peacock-blue 
eyes, bluer than any eyes that you ever saw. 
The mouth is shaped like a narrow, right- 
angled parallelogram in your geometry, only 
it is turned down a little at the corners, 
which gives the gay fish a solemn, Gum- 
midge-like expression which is very amus- 
ing. 

The lobsters appeared to realize that they 
were on exhibition the day that I saw them, 
One was supporting himself on two of his 


‘legs, or whatever those long clawed append- 


ages are called, and apparently brushing 
his whiskers with two others and looking 
at a group of small boys standing directly 
in front of his glass house. The boys grinned 
and I faney that the lobster did the same as 
he went on with his funny toilet perform- 
ances. 
The case of yellow perch suggests Sing 
Sing, or some other State prison, at once, 
for every fish of them has a-suit of broadly- 
striped yellow and green, and you wonder 
if there is an honest perch among them. 
The funny shovel-nosed sturgeon and the 
long-nosed gar, which, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, must always be poking 
his nose into other people’s affairs, the queer 
little dog fish with four legs and feet and 
the lively fiddlers cause the children to 
shriek with laughter at their funny ways 
and strange expressions. When the huge 
‘‘Brer Tarrypin,’’ who lives near the shark, 
paddles his way up and down the tank 
with his flounced paws or claws and an ex- 
pression as if he had lost his last friend 
everybody laughs. Perhaps their mouths 
look so queer because they have to be think- 
ing about fishhooks so much of the time. 
The speckled trout and the rainbow trout, 
changing their colors from blue to green 


_ and from green to silver, are almost as lovely 


as the great family of gold and gold and 
white fish near by, and we must not forget 
to look long at the beautiful sea anemone 
grotto. A pretty fancy in one of the tanks 
is a little house built under water of stone 
with anarched doorway. When a fish comes 
along and looks through that doorway he 


‘seems to be inviting callers to come in and 


rest a while, 

_ Great starfish, enormous, clumsy horse- 
shoe barnacles, blue crabs, pike and almost. 
every fish that you have ever heard named 
are to be seen somewhere in this great 
building. Out on the columns by the doors 
and in the arcade the axchitect has had 
carved, running all over the surface, long 
processions of crabs, whole parties of tur- 
tles in spiral columns, sunfish and sea 
urchins; lobsters are on an excursion over 


_ the cornices, eels are chasing each other, 


and on the capitals jolly bullfrogs are 
staring at you with wide-open mouths. 

It would take too much space to tell you 
of a third of the treasures in the Fisheries 
Building. Here are fishing boats from dis- 
tant countries, some from Norway, all com- 
plete with a model of aman dressed in full 
fisherman’s costume and a box of provis- 
ions at hand. Great nets, one of them 3,000 
feet long, drape the sides of the building in 
handsome festoons. As I am not on the 
committee of award I may tell you that the 
exhibit from the good old town of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., of all sorts of fishing things, 
models of boats, of houses where fish are 
being prepared for market, ete , seemed to 
me the best of all. 


TWO LOVERS IN CHINA. 


They stand in a bower of roses, 
’Neath the chandelier’s soft light; 

I sit in my easy-chair smoking, 
Watching them there tonight. 


He’s a handsome, gay young fellow, 
With an air of manly pride, 

And hé smiles as he looks down fondly 
On a maiden by his side, 


She’s a winsome little damsel 
In her dainty peasant dress, 
And she looks demurely at him 
And submits to his caress. 


In all the time I have known them 
They’ve never fallen out; 

Her pretty lips, I’m very sure, 
Have never known a pout. 


They’ve known no pang of jealousy, 
No gnawing discontent, 

They’ve never had a quarrel, 
They have nothing to repent. 


They’ve stood there by that china stile, 
Beneath those china flowers, 

And loved with constant china hearts 
For countless happy hours. 


Alas! who does not envy them 
Their life so sweet and staid, 
This Royal Worcester lover 
And his Royal Worcester maid, 
—MacGregor Jenkins, in Godey’s. 


— 


JOTTINGS FROM THE FAIR. 


An American banner made wholly of fur 
is one of the costly articles to be seen in 
Russia’s exhibit. It is about six feet long 
by four wide, with the national flag, eagle, 
shield, arms and motto, # pluriis unum. 
The ground of the banner is royal ermine. 
The tail of the eagle is of white bear fur 
and its beak and claws of alligator skin. 
The shield, which is shaded with moleskin, 
has its red, white and blue shades repre- 
sented in colored ermine. Other expensive 
furs are ingeniously wrought into the ban- 
ner, making its total value many thousands 
of dollars. 


In one part of the Government Building 
may be seen a collection of unclaimed ex- 
hibits which, for variety, rivals the miscel- 
lany in the dead letter department at Wash- 
ington. There are alligators, snakes, centi- 
pedes and tarantulas; pistols, daggers, axes 
and hatchets; sleigh bells, stuffed birds and 
rag babies. In one case an owl perches 


serenely on top of a human skull and in an- |. 


other an Indian scalp is jostled by a china 
doll. 


The cheese industry of Canada is repre- 
sented by a mammoth cheese in the Agri- 


cultural Building. It is said to be the 
largest one ever made, but its dimensions 
fall below the one which an eccentric Bap- 
tist minister sent from Cheshire to Presi- 
dent Jefferson, when he occupied the White 
House. This weighed 1,600 pounds and was 
transported to Washington, a distance of 
500 miles, in an old-fashioned sleigh. The 
following Fourth of July there was a grand 
banquet in a tent near the navy yard and 
what was left of this immense cheese was 
served as a part of the feast, at which Jef- 
ferson himself presided. 


A conspicuous object at the Fourth of 
July celebration in Chicago last week was 
the original flag which the American Con- 
gress gave to Paul Jones when it fitted out 
its first naval force in 1775. The owner of 
the flag, Mrs. H. R. Stafford of Martha’s 
Vineyard, rode in a carriage at the head of 
the procession and was loudly cheered as 
she passed along to the platform, ov which 
was erected a pole for the precious relic, 
called ‘“‘Old Glory,’’ to be hoisted upon. 
The famous old ‘liberty bell”? that an- 
nounced the independence of America was 
another object of interest. This was decked 
with flowers by the children and several 
representatives of foreign nations sent floral 
offerings for the occasion. 


A touching scene one night in the Mid- 
way Plaisance was the death of one of the 
Javanese women. The grief of her little 
daughter on realizing her motherless condi- 
tion, thousands of miles away from home, 
was most pathetic. The body was sprinkled 
with consecrated water, according to the 
Mohammedan rites, and two of the oldest 
women in the village took up the death 
watch. The work of the undertaker and all 
the arrangements for burial according to 
our own customs seemed strange enough to 
these foreigners, who watched all the move- 


ments with sad interest. 
$$$ ———___ 
Johnny: ‘“‘Do you say your prayers every 
night?’’ Jimmy: ‘TI do whenever I’ve got to 
sleep in the folding-bed.”’ 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 


HIS is a cat. It 
is our Cor-ner cat. 
His name 
is Kitty 
Clover. 
Do you see the 
clo-ver at the foot 
of the T? He 
does not look like 
clo-ver. He is a 
Mal-tese cat. But 
J=:- Sarah Noah called 
~ him so when she 
was a little girl. He is ‘‘in the clover” 
now—stretched out in a rocking chair, fast 
asleep. I hope he will keep asleep, for a 
beautiful golden robin has just flown up 
from the little brooklet on the opposite side 
of the road, where he has been taking his 
bath, and seated himself on the fence. I 
do not know what would happen if Kitty 
©. should catch a glimpse of him—yes, I do 
know! Those are the only two failings our 
beloved cat has—theft and murder. He 
will steal a seat in the stuffed chairs or on 
the sofa and will kill innocent birds for no 
other reason except to eat them. Perhaps 
he has no conscience! 

But he has a miand—at least, he thinks. 
In the daytime he asks admission at the 
library window opening upon the piazza. 
You should see him jump in out of the cold 
or wet and march around the room in his 
joy, rubbing his sides successively against 
all the legs of my quadruped table, pushing 
his head against the waste- basket so hard 
-as to knock it over, and on his return trip, 
with one flourish of his tail, bringing to the 
floor with rattling clatter the tin paper-cut- 
ters which hang at the corner of the table. 

At night, if he finds the Jights all out, he 
goes away round the house under my bed- 
room window, seeming to know that it will 
be open and that through it his mew can be 
heard. He does not expect to enter there, 
for as soon as I answer his call he rushes 
around to the front door and waits until it 
is unlocked. Lately he seems to have such 
faith in my hearing his request that he does 
not even wait for me to reply, but starts 
for the piazza as soon as he has mewed! 
Once last week it was past midnight when 
he came in. Finding Sarah Noah’s door 
shut he seemed to understand that she was 
not in her room and immediately went to 
the farthest room in the top story, which she 
chanced to occupy that night, mewing loudly 
until he got in and then purring almost as 
loud as a hand-organ in hisdelight. Do not 
cats remember, reason, think? 

It was not easy to get a pencil picture of 
Kitty ‘‘ fitted to a T,’’ for when a lady Cor- 
nerer kindly called to give him a sitting and 
he was called in for that purpose he declined 
to sit! Iam afraid, also, that when reduced 
to the size of our initial he will look small. 
But he is not small. When he lies down at 
full length on the floor, putting his claws 
into the carpet and drawing himself along— 
we call him ‘‘the carpet-stretcher’”’ then— 
he is just one yard long. He was six years 
old last St. Patrick’s Day. There, I cannot 
think of anything more to say about K. C. 
But here is what some one else says: 


Hopxinton, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am eight years old. I 
like to read the Corner very much. I have 
two kitties. One I call Kitty Clover, because 
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I like the name of your kitty, and the other I 
name Dandelion. Why was twelve inches 
called a foot? Was there ever a foot twelve 
inches long? Frank A. 


O yes; in fact, our ancestors’ feet, before 
tight shoes were worn, were doubtless all 
a foot long! That was a natural measure 
of length, just as now we ‘‘pace off” a 
short distance. The nautical fathom (six 
feet) is from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
arms—i, e., the length of the outstretched 
arms. When sailing this summer notice the 
sailors hauling in the log-line and measur- 
ing it with arms extended. I learned the 
same thing one fearfully stormy night many 
years ago on a French schooner when, in 
the snow and dark, we got in shoal water. 
The sailors kept heaving the log, and as 
they measured the line shouted, quatre 
brasse—trois brasse—deux brasse—une brasse 
et demi (one foot and a half)—the next re- 
port I expected was a bump on the rocks, 
but instead I heard deux brasse, etc., till we 
were in deep water again. You French stu- 
dents know that bras is an arm, and, hence, 
brasse, a fathom.., 

This is just the chance for the Michigan 
girl’s answer to the Maine girl’s question 
about cat in Latin—see Corner for March 16: 


... I find on looking it up that catus and 
felis mean cat; felis domestica, the domestic 
eat. I have a friend whose four cats’ names 
are Moses, Aaron, Nebuchadnezzar and Ks- 
ther. I once had a cat whose name was Sal- 
magundi, and we called him Sallie for short! 
We have.a cat now named after ‘‘ Taggs”’ in 
The Country Fair. Do you know of any 
good play for a girls’ society ? Carriz R. 

Why not play hide and seek, or tag? 
And here is a double-T letter, which shows 
that cats are cats the world over, whether 
Kitty Frisk or Kitty Clover! 

TREBIZOND, TURKEY. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... We havea little kitty 
that we bought from the Greek monastery for 
two piastres. We have named him Frisk, be- 
cause he plays so much. Every morning he 
comes to our door and mews to be let in, runs 
and kisses us, then lies down and goes to 
sleep.... JuuLius P. 


This note needs an answer, although it 
has nothing to do with cats: 
SHERBURNE, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Martin: May I trouble you for the 
address of Ned and Frank P. of Kusaie? I 
have a slight form of stamp fever myself, so 
can appreciate the feeling of these boys who 
seldom get any mail. I am too old to be a 
Cornerer [O, no!], but I read the Corner col- 
umns with great interest. 

Sincerely yours, H. A. L. 


I ought to have answered this under the 
P initial—‘‘let us have Pease’?! I saw, a 
few days ago, in the Congregational House, 
Dr. Hyde, who had just come from Hono- 
lulu, and he told me—with much interest- 
ing information about Hawaiian matters— 
that the Morning Star had already sailed for 
the Micronesian Islands and that there will 
be no other certain chance till next June. 
And now, curiously enough, while I am 
writing this, two Micronesian missionaries 
have come in and say that the Morning Star 
will bring on her return trip to Honolulu 
(in the spring of 1894!) the Kusaie mission- 
aries—Ned, Frank, and all. So our letters 
will meet them at the Hawaiian Islands. 

One of the missionaries, seeing K. C., 
though not knowing our present subject, 
tells us of a famous cat once connected with 
the Oahu Seminary. She was pure white, 
except three black spots on the back, which 
so much resembled clover leaves that she 
was named Kitty Clover! So with this 
clause we will come to a pause and end the 
tale of our Corner cat. Mr. MARTIN. 
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at the 


World’s 
Fair. 


who will 
Every ome end name 


and address and mention 
this publication will receive 
@ pass, which will, when 
presented at the MENIER 
BUILDING at any time during 
the World's Fair, entitle the 
bearer to allthe privileges 
of this beautiful pavilion, 
and also to a very tiberal 
Bari" Baan sample of the Chocolat. 
Meniew, FREE 
Of course, inthe French Section, MENIER’S 
home; M. Gaston Menier also having the 
honor of appointment as one of the French 


Commissioners. 


Chocolat=-Menier is the only chocolate 
dispensed at all the restaurants of the Vienna 
Bakery. 


Chocolat=Ilenier also served at French 
Bakery. 


The Tenier Building, erected by the 
same contractors that built the Administra- 
tion Building, is one of the prominent fea- 
tures of the White City. No greater recog- 
nition of the superiority of Chocolat= 
Menier as distinct from the ordinary man- 
ufactured goods can be given than this loca- 
tion awarded to MENIER. Their building 1s 
the only one inthe area bounded by the 
Terminal R. R. station, the Administration 
Building, Machinery and Mines. 

MENIER, 86 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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For Cholera Morbus3; many cases could be cited 
where everything else failed and Ridge’s Food has 
been tried and retained, and by the phen de imparted 
and its neutral action on the bowels, the physician 
has been able to use such remedies as to effect perfect 
restoration. 

WOOLRICH & CO., Mfrs., Palmer, Mass. 


Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
little of this famous product. 


scrofulous tendencies, be- 
cause it forces impurities 
from the blood. 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT snow 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
| y pred & $65.00 Improved Oxford Singes 
s Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
[3 finely finished, adapted to light and heavy works 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachment? 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 years, Buy 
Aff direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
FW profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. Mention 
OXFORD MFG. (0.. Depi. X 22, CHICAGO, Te 
xu 
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and Literary Men and others. About 5x8 inches in 


size. For use with a pence Price 10 cents per 

pound. Also, memorandum blocks, smaller in size, 
at the same price per pound. On receipt of price will be 
sent by express, as merchandise postage is too high. 
THOMAS ToDD, Beacon Press, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 23. Acts 18; 1-11. 
PAUL AT CORINTH. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. ¢ 


Paul's work was soon done at Athens. His 
last address was the one made on Mars Hill. 
But at Corinth, the next city to which he 
eame, forty-five miles from Athens, he stayed 
ayearandahalf. There a strong church was 
formed. Other churches sprang up around it. 
Two of the most important epistles in the 
New Testament were addressed to it. Some 
of the most effective Christian workers were 
trained init. The man who organized it and 
was its first pastor, not only left most abiding 
impressions on it, but made its example pow- 
erful in shaping the character of many other 
churches even to this time. The brief outline 
of his work is given in this lesson and it af- 
fords a good opportunity to study and teach 
what is a model pastorate. Every Sunday 
school scholar ought to know what may be 
rightly expected of his minister and of the 
Christian ministry. We may find here: 

I. Its motive. It was single. No one could 
have misunderstood it. He simply sought to 
save souls. A man gains much in power when 
he has convinced all men what heseeks. Paul 
gave his life to that work because it was the 
object for which his Master gave His life. He 
said, ‘TI fill up on my part that which is lack- 
ing of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for 
His body’s sake which is the church.’ In 
that close fellowship with his Master he found 
' exquisite, rewards. No Christian can be per- 
manently unhappy in.any place where he is 
in harmony with Christ’s motive. 

It was unselfish. With such a message and 
with the conviction that souls would be saved 
if it were delivered he did not wait for any 
human call or till he could secure a pledge for 
his salary. He could not keep from preach- 
ing. ‘‘ Necessity is laid upon me,’’ he said, 
“for woe is unto me, if I preach not the gos- 
pel.” His first step, then, in coming to Corinth 
was to find work at his trade and his next a 
synagogue in which he might preach. Those 
with whom he worked, Aquila and his wife, 
were soon converted. They saw his daily life 
and knewits genuineness. So, too, were many 
who heard him in the synagogue. 

Paul affirmed the principle to these very 
people that it is right for the minister to be 
supported by those to whom he preaches [1 
Cor. 9: 18, 14]. But when he came to them 
they needed the gospel but did not value it. 
He so desired to preach it that he was willing 
to support himself while doing it. After he 
had won them to love the gospel he waived 
‘his right and still supported himself by man- 
ual labor that they might realize the more 
that he sought not theirs but them. 

There is a lesson here which needs especial 
emphasis at this time. Christian workers of 
all sorts, evangelists, missionaries for city and 
country, pastors’ assistants and Sunday school 
superintendents are being employed on sala- 
rics till it seems to be thought by many that 
Christian service cannot be expected unless it 
is paid for, and that those who pay for it are 
excused from doing it. But by far the larger 
number of those who spread the gospel, if it is 
to transform the world, must be men and 
women teaching in Sunday school, home and 
shop while they earn their daily bread in their 
ordinary occupations. Many in the humblest 
stations are preaching the gospel with apos- 
tolic power. Said a daughter concerning her 
mother, who had always lived in poverty and 
toil: ; 

She lived the life I have so poorly sketched, 
questioning nothing of what she was winning, 
remembering only the ever-abiding love of 
Christ, and unconsciously by her own life 
making Hiin such areality to us that whatever 


else we might lack, or whatever else later 
might-pass away from us, the fact that Christ 
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was a living power never could pass from our 
hearts. It has always been easy for me to be- 
lieve in Jesus, for I have known one so akin 
to Him that I could not doubt that He still 
lived. 

Are not such preachers apostolic? Do they 
not grow princely as they preach? Do they 
not dignify toil? What fields wait for them! 
And God is calling for them earnestly, com- 
mandingly. 

Il. Its wisdom. Paul chose the place most 
favorable for the largest results from his labor. 
That was both right and wise. Corinth, on 
the narrow isthmus between the Peloponne- 
sus and the north, with ports on two seas, was 
the key of southern Greece. He was doubt- 
less influenced also by the character of the 
people. Athens was famous for its history 
and culture, Corinth for its commerce and 
prosperity. Education without Christ makes 
a barren field like Athens; business activity 
like that of Corinth makes a field fruitful for 
good orevil. No minister should be blamed 
for choosing the place which promises the 
largest influence. Paul’s few weeks at Ath- 
ens were followed by a year and a half at Cor- 
inth. 

He adopted the methods likely to reach the 
largest number. Business sagacity is as valu- 
able in preaching as in coimmerce. He went 
to the synagogue because he was sure of a con- 
gregation there, and when he was turned out 
of that he chose a house close by it which 
would constantly remind the Jews of his pro- 
test against their unbelief—a house owned by 
a proselyte who would favor the assembling 
of a mixed audience. 

His preaching was scholarly—not mere ex- 
hortation but a presentation of proofs and 
arguments. Such reasoning and persuasive 
power imply mental toil, continuous, persist- 
ent. We can do nothing without the Holy 
Spirit. But we dishonor Him when we rely 
on Him to do what we ought to do ourselves. 
There is a so-called reliance on divine aid 
which is not faith but laziness and hypocrisy. 

Paul sought and welcomed all classes into 
the church. Crispus came—a ruler in the syn- 
agogue—and Paul baptized him. Many of the 
humbler classes also came, and all who be- 
lieved on Christ were cordially received. A 
successful ministry must not only be conse- 
crated, but wise to take advantage of circum- 
stances and to choose the best methods. 

III. Its weaknesses and its supports. Paul 
was not above fear. He was with the Corinth- 
ians in much trembling. He felt himself, he 
confessed, in danger from unreasonable and 
wicked men, who did not hesitate to use per- 
sonal violence and to wrest the laws into 


their service to silence him. He besought the. 


Thessalonians to pray that he might be de- 
livered from them. 

He had come up from Athens also deeply 
self-abased. His first labors at Corinth were 
colored by these experiences. Besides, he 
had a sense of personal weakness which he 
does not explain. Perhaps it was nervous 
depression, perhaps fears respecting his fitness 
for service. Temptations came to him, but he 
said a way of escape was opened. 

But his supports were enough to overcome 
his weaknesses. The sympathy of his fellow- 
workers was a powerful aid. When Silas and 
Timothy came bringing the gift of the Thessa- 
lonian converts, the tidings of their spiritual 
growth and of their desire to see him, his min- 
istry took on new strength. ‘‘ For now we live,” 
he wrote them, ‘‘if ye stand fast in the Lord.” 
Interest, shown both in conversions and in 
opposition, soon increased. Often the one 
thing needed to increase the effectiveness of 
ministers is an increase of manifested interest 
on the part of their churches. God has given 
to the churches the opportunity to clothe the 
preaching of the Word with power. 

But Paul’s courage at this time would have 
given way if he had not had a message from 
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the Lord. He had had a vision when he set 
out to enter Europe. Now he had another to 
sustain him in the midst of his work. This 
message assured him of three things: 

1. The constant presence of the Lord. “TI 
am with thee.’’ God is never more surely 
with His servants than when they are under- 
taking great tasks in His name against great 
obstacles. Nowhere in Paul’s ministry was 
he more discouraged than here. Nowhere did 
he labor more diligently. Nowhere had he 
greater success. For no church had he greater 
love. 

2. The powerlessness of opposition. ‘No 
man shall set on thee to harm thee.” That 
promise did not mean that his body should 
never be injured nor his feelings wounded, 
but it meant that not the smallest real injury 
should come to his manhood. Men who un- 
derstand what this promise means are made 
fearless by it. 

3. The assurance of success in his work. 
‘T have much people in this city.’’ Paul did 
not know who or where they were, but God 
knew and had sent Paul to guide and en- 
lighten them. 

These promises were not new. Paul must 
already often have proclaimed them to new 
converts. But they had new meanings when 
the Holy Spirit applied them personally to 
him. If any one needs fresh courage and new 
strength let him look for old messages in the 
Word and apply them personally to himself 
through prayer. : 

These great lessons are taught by this pas- 
torate at Corinth: faithful service of Christ 
against obstacles develops noble character, 
enlarges experience and skill in that service, 
secures special protection and favor from God 
and is sure of abiding results. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Refer to the story of the shipwrecked sailors 
used for the first Sunday of the quarter. De- 
scribe the life of the men cast ashore on a 
lonely island. Perhaps there were cocoanut 
trees on the island and many fruit trees. Do 
you think the men could be unwilling to leave 
these when help came to them? The steamer 
which came to rescue them would carry them 
home. Can you fancy a man who would re- 
fuse to leave the cocoanuts and the fruits 
when he might be carried to his home and 
friends? 

We have been learning of some of the places 
and people to whom Paul went to carry help 
and safety. What home did he offer to those 
who heard his words? Do you think any of 
them could refuse to leave their old lives and 
walkin the way Jesus opened to heaven? How 
did the people in Philippi treat Paul and his 
message? What wasdonein Athens? (Draw 
the map of Greece and locate these towns. 
Place Corinth on the map and draw a journey 
line from Athens to this place.) Describe the 
life of Paul in Corinth, working with his hands 
and preaching the gospel. But some of the 
Corinthians were as foolish as shipwrecked 
men, who would choose to stay on the far- 
away shore rather than trust themselves to 
the friendly steamer. They chose their old 
ways rather than the way of life. There could 
be no way of saving the man who refused to 
go aboard the ship of rescue, and for those 
who would not believe in Jesus and His love 
there was no other way of salvation. The 
city of Corinth was divided by the cross of 
Christ; on one side were those who were 
saved by the power of God, on the other those 
to whom the preaching was foolishness. To 
these the coming of Paul to Corinth brought 
no help, because they would not receive it. 

Draw a cross and on one side write: 


Saved. Many Corinthians. Believers. 
On the other write: 
Unwilling. Unsaved. 
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Over the cross write the message sent to 
Paul in his night vision: “J am with thee.” 
Draw a scroll over the words on the right 
side of the cross. Write there the words of 
God to all- believers everywhere: ‘ Be not 
afraid, but speak.’”’ Make emphatic the truth 
that the cross divides men today, that the 
preaching of the gospel may be to us the 
power of: God or foolishness, according as we 
hear and choose. 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, July 16-22. Sin in Intent and in Act. 

Num. 15; 27-31; Luke 23: 32-34; 1 Tim. 1: 

12-14, (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Way Prva: Orne 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, July 23-29. Fellowshipin Work. Acts 
18: 3; John 17: 20-26. 

We ourselves need the cheer and the in- 
spiration which come from association with 
others in Christian work. Sometimes we get 
disheartened with the few and small results 
of our labors. We run up against peculiar 
obstacles. But the moment we feel what sol- 
diers call ‘‘the touch of the shoulder,’ the 
moment we detect the sympathetic beat of 
hearts keyed to the same purpose, then our 
courage revives. That is the benefit of a 
great convention like the one just held in 
Montreal. There are scores and hundreds of 
Endeavorers who live in out-of-the-way places, 
who, perhaps, are subject to ridicule as they 
try almost single-handed to hold up the ban- 
ner of Christ. How much it must mean to 
such to experience the thrill and the uplift of 
an assemblage of thousands of kindred spirits, 
to learn of the mighty advances of the king- 
dom of God the world over, and to grasp, per- 
haps, for the first time in their lives, the 
glorious truth that they who are enlisted in 
‘the campaign against sin and for righteous- 
ness are on the winning side. 

Again the work itself demands a broader 
and deeper fellowship of the workers. ‘ There 
is so much to do in every direction and so 
much that ought not to be postponed to the 
next century or even to next year that a 
solid and united front is needed. When 
Christians work for a common object minor 
differences vanish. The same men who from 
the citadel of their studies hurl theological 
missiles at one another, if they would only 
once come out into the real world and stand 
shoulder to shoulder in a real battle against 
sin and want would find, to their surprise, 
how few are their differences compared with 
the points of agreement. Moreover, fellow- 
ship in work is the divine method. God 
has associated man with Him in the magnifi- 
cent enterprise of redeeming the world. Jesus 
often refreshed Himself with human fellow- 
ship. When Paul saw the brethren who came 
as far as the Three Taverns to meet him he 
thanked God and took courage. It is true 
that it is not always easy for us to work with 
our fellow-Christians or for them to work with 
us. Differences of method arise, and individ- 
ual temperaments are often a source of fric- 
tion, but even the adjustments and conces- 
sions which must be made are a needed and 
profitable discipline. And it is better to try 
to work with others than to work alone. 

Parallel verses : 1 Chron. 22: 15, 16; Neh. 4: 
6; Heel. 4: 9,10; Hag. 2: 4,5; Mark6:7; John 
4; 34-38; 5: 17; 14: 10-12; 15: Diy Corning: 
3: 6-9; 2 Cor. 6: 1; Gal. 2: 9; Eph. 2: 19-22; 

Phil. 1: 3-5; 1 John 1: 3, 6, 7. 
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Nine-tenths of the controversy in the evan- 
gelical churches is about words, or else about 
theories and philosophical deductions which 
have nothing to do with essential truth. We 


know too much, or we think we do. The 
Christian faith is a very simple thing, so sim- 
ple that the child or the uncultured barbarian 
can understand it. That is what Christ meant 
when He thanked the Father that though the 
truths of His kingdom were hidden from the 
wise they were revealed unto babes. He 
meant the same when He said that unless we 
became as little children we could not enter 
the kingdom. These learned polemics and 
theologians are only confusing and mystify- 
ing, and dividing and sowing antagonisms 
among the little children of God by their con- 
tentions.—Interior. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


AFFAIRS IN TURKEY. 


BY REV. L. 8S. CRAWFORD, BROUSSA. 


The Western Turkey Mission of the A. B. 
C. F.M. has just had an interesting and in- 
spiring meeting of fifteen days. It was the 
fifty-second annual meeting and was held, as 
usual, within the historic walls of ancient 
Constantinople. It had been proposed to 
have it this year in Cxesarea, but a fear of the 
dreaded cholera, and especially the uneasy 
political condition of the country, as well as 
the suspicion which officials have of large 
gatherings, led to a deferring of Czsarea’s 
claims until another season. A pilgrimage to 
that city may be more easily accomplished a 
year later, as the railway, which now runs as 
far as Angora, is to be pushed further east. 


These annual meetings are always enjoya- 
ble seasons. It is the one time of the year 
when the missionaries see one another, and 
the social privileges are decidedly helpful to 
those who have been shut off in the interior 
for months. It was especially so this year, 
for all sorts of rumors have been circulated, 
and the annual meeting enabled the mission- 
aries to find out which were true and which 
had no foundation. It may seem strange to 
friends in America, who demand two or three 
supplements of a daily paper, that Turkish 
missionaries are obliged to depend on the late 
news of English and American papers to tell 
them of what has occurred in the midst of 
them, for papers in Turkey are allowed to 
publish only such items as are approved by 
the censor, and much that people ought to 
know is kept from the public. Thus this 
meeting became a sort of ‘‘ review of reviews,” 
as it was necessary to go back for some four 
months to ascertain just how much the Mar- 
sovan and Czsarea missionary families had 
been suffering of nervous strain and anxiety, 
as well as the proportion of suspicion, of in- 
dignity and of imprisonment the native breth- 
ren have had to endure. The devotional ex- 
ercises are an inspiration. The promises of 
God’s Word mean a great deal at such times. 
Hymns of faith and courage ring out all the 
louder, and all the richer, too, because of the 
undertone of difficulty and discouragement 
through which the mission is now passing. 

The three discussions which aroused the 
greatest interest in the business sessions of 
the meeting were: The Greek Question, Shall 
Women Missionaries Have a Vote? and The 
Proposed Theological Seminary in Constanti- 
nople. This latter is by no means a new ques- 
tion. It has been discussed for years. The 
native friends have been urgent and earnest 
in presenting reasons why there should be a 
strong seminary at the capital, but the in- 
creasing dearth of efficient pastors, the lack of 
men for important fields, the fact that few 
young men are offering themselves as candi- 
dates for the ministry, added to the prejudice 
against going from the larger cities to the in- 
terior towns to study, were arguments which 
could not be answered. Whatever may be 
the future of the three theological seminaries 
in Harpoot, Marsovan and Marash, whether 
they shall continue as seminaries or as theo- 


logical schools, or ‘‘schools for Christian 
workers,” to prepare village teachers and 
evangelists, it seemed best to the convention, 
in spite of obstacles, to send a hearty appeal 
to the Prudential Committee, asking them to 
favor the, moveinent and to take the necessary 
steps for the establishment and mamning of a 
strong seminary at Constantinople. The gen- 
eral instruction and lectures would be in Eng- 
lish, the common language of the institution, 
but lectures would be given, also, in Turkish; 
Armenian, Greek and possibly in Bulgarian. 
Every advantage would thus be offered to 
students of the different nationalities. Con- 
stantinople needs the influence of such an in- 
stitution, and a strong evangelical influence 
at the capital means everything to the whole 
interior, more so in Turkey, perhaps, than in 
any other country, for though the flow is city- 
ward hundreds of thousands of laborers and 
tradesmen leave their families in the interior 
while they go to the capital to earn money 
and to return to their interior homes. 

As touching woman’s suffrage the meeting 
heartily adopted the following: ‘‘ That in the 
consideration and determination of all ques- 
tions touching their own work the women of 
a mission and a Station are to have an equal 
voice and vote with the men.’’ 

The Greek question has excited much inter- 
est of Jate years. In the past the Greeks have 
not responded to evangelistic efforts with the 
same readiness ashavethe Armenians. There 
have been, however, interesting cases of con- 
version among the Greeks and individuals of 
marked ability have joined the Protestant 
ranks. Along the Black Sea coast, in the re- 
gion of Smyrna, in Greece proper and in Con- 
stantinople are found congregations of Greeks 
who have “‘ endured persecution for righteous- 
ness’s sake.’’ But there are myriads of Greek- 
speaking and Turkish-speaking Greeks who 
areas yet unreached by the pure gospel. They 
are people of good sense and of great capabil- 
ities, but they are in the bondage of supersti- 
tion and coming into the sadder bondage of 
infidelity. At the meeting of 1892 Rev. Ed- 
ward Riggs of Marsovan was appointed to take 
this subject into consideration. After making 
a tour of the whole field he prepared for the 
present meeting a report of what he had seen, 
which was full of hope for the future and of 
suggestions as to the best methods for pres- 
ent work. The discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper and the resolutions which 
were adopted were very acceptable to the 
Greeks who were present. While the meet- 
ing of the missionaries was in session in the 
smaller upper room, the Armenian brethren 
were filling the larger chapel below. It was 
the annual meeting of their Bithynia Union, 
when Armenian pastors and teachers, together 
with laymen, plan for further work. 

The meeting voted to call for several young 
ladies to assist in promising educational in- 
stitutions already established. One new mis- 
sionary issoon to join the Ceesarea station and 
one is needed for the Greeks. At present only 
three of the twenty-two missionaries of the 
W. T. M. are specially designated for the 
Greek work. Other missionaries are wanted 
both for Greeks and Armenians, but money to 
support native preachers and carry on schools 
is needed now more than additional mission- 
aries. At such missionary gatherings our 
workers are obliged to turn from inspiring 
devotional exercises to wrestle with estimates. 
Time that ought to be spent in conventions 
with native brethren and in consideration of 
plans for enlargement and more aggressive 
work has to be given up to the difficult prob- 
lem of deciding how to make two large coats 
out of one small one, or, in other words, how 
to make a less amount of money each year 
do a greater amount of work. While new 
fields are waiting to be occupied, it is not 
only necessary to delay, but work already 
established must be abandoned. 
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Literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
FAITH AND CRITICISM. 


The sub-title of this book is Essays by 
' Congregationalists. ‘The essays are nine. 
The authors of four are English Congrega- 
tionalist ministers—Rev. Messrs. P. T. For- 
syth, of Leicester, E. A. Lawrence, of Hali: 
fax, R. F. Horton, of London, and H. A. 
Thomas, of Bristol. A fifth is Mr. F. H. 
Stead, formerly editor of the English Inde- 
pendent. Others are: Prof. E. Armitage, of 
Yorkshire United College, Prof. W. H. Ben- 
nett, of Hackney and New Colleges, and 
Prof. W. F. Adeney, of New College, and 
the ninth is Thomas Raleigh, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, who is not a Con- 
gregationalist and apparently belongs to the 
Church of England. Their subjects are 
The Old Testament, the New Testament, 
Revelation and the Person of Christ, Christ 
and the Christian, The Atonement, Prayer, 
The Kingdom and the Church, Christian 
iMissions, and Church and State. No author 
s responsible for anything outside of his 
own contribution, although all are agreed 
upon some points, primarily that the divine- 
human Christ is the center and source of all 
Christian life and thought. Their purpose 
is to offer help to inquirers for truth whom 
modern criticism has disturbed. 

The first two essays, the work of Pro- 
fessors Bennett and Adeney, respectively, 
are fresh, vigorous and judicious, but their 
substance has been uttered so often of late 
as to need no new comment. We merely 
commend them to all students of their 
theme. The third, by Mr. Forsyth, empha- 
sizes the experiential rather than the philo- 
sophical side of its topic, but also is at once 
profound and eloquent. Mr. Lawrence, in 
the fourth, among other points brings out 
very fully and usefully the truth that the 
consciousness of sin is not, as is asserted so 
often, the initial stage in Christian experi- 
ence, but necessarily is subsequent to the 
recognition of the authority of Christ. 
There must be a sense of obligation to obey 
before disobedience can be perceived to be 
wrong. Mr. Horton is the contributor of 
the next paper and urges that, although the 
New Testament declares the great, solemn, 
mysterious fact of the Atonement, it offers 
no theory concerning it. Says he: 


Christ died for our sins, according to the 
Scriptures; He offered Himself to God in a 
sacrifice of obedience and love; and because 
of His relation to God on the one hand, and 
His assumed identity with men on the other, 
He was able by this sacrifice of Himself to 
reconcile man with God, and to ransom men 
from sin in such a way ‘that whoever believes 
in Him, and by faith comes into a mystical 
participation of His death and resurrection, is 
saved from sin and admitted into a conscious 
souship to God. This is the fact declared in 
the New Testament. 

This position is coming to be held. in- 
creasingly in our own country. We doubt 
if any Congregational council would refuse 
to ordain a candidate for the ministry who 
should avow it. It does not involve any 
denial of elements of truth in one or an- 
other theory which has been held in the 
past, and it is all which ought to be insisted 
upon. Mr. Horton has done good service 
in his discussion of the subject in this book. 

Mr. Thomas’s essay on Prayer in Theory 
and, Practice naturally is more a restate- 
ment of familiar truth than a promulgation 
of new ideas, but it is one of the best of 


the articles. Mr. Stead emphasizes the 
thought that the kingdom of Christ ‘is 
at once Reign and Realm, a constitution 
and a State, a social order and a Society,”’ 
and suggests a possible ideal system of local, 
national and race-federations of churches. 
Professor Armitage makes a powerful argu- 
ment for missions which is at once scholarly 
and popular and is one of the most effective 
which we ever have read. The closing essay 
is Mr. Raleigh’s. It is a temperate, dis- 
criminating consideration of the question of 
disestablishing the English State Church. 
The author appears to favor disestablish- 
ment but to regard it as unlikely to be 
accomplished at present. The subject, al- 
though of only secondary importance to 
Americans, is one in which we take deep 
interest, and this paper deserves a wide 
reading here as well as in England. 

These essays without exception are schol- 
arly, vigorous and impressive. Some are 
really brilliant. All are instinct with the 
very spirit of Christ. They are fine exam- 
ples of what the best theologically trained 
minds in England, especially among Congre- 
gationalists and their sympathizers, which 
as yet have not passed middle age, are pro- 
ducing. We warmly recommend the vol- 
ume to our readers, especially to ministers. 
[E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00.] 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


This work, by Prof. W. M. Ramsay of 
Aberdeen University, is an endeavor to 
apply archeological, topographical and, to 
some extent, numismatical evidence to the 
investigation of early Christian history. 
It is purely a historical study, the New 
Testament books being considered, for the 
purpose of the work, merely as authorities 
for history like other historical documents. 
The second part of the volume contains, 
largely rewritten, a series of six lectures 
delivered a year ago at Mansfield College, 
Oxford. To this has been prefixed Part I., 
which consists of a minute and critical study 
of the missionary journeys of the Apostle 
Paul in Asia Minor. Professor Ramsay, 
who is an archzologist of repute, has made 
extensive personal investigations in the ter- 
ritory covered by the book, and it is his 
effort to avoid repeating what others have 
written and to correct or add to the state- 
ments which they have made. He is an 
independent student and upon some points 
has reached conclusions quite different from 
those advanced by most of his predecessors. 

He endeavors to show that the narrative 
of Paul’s journeys, which the book of the 
Acts contains, is based upon, and perhaps 
actually incorporates, an account of them 
written originally under the apostle’s im- 
mediate influence, existing independently 
before the Acts was composed. He terms 
this the Travel-Dvcument, and holds it to 
be characterized by a system of nomencla- 
ture different from that used by the author 
of some of the earlier chapters of the Acts; 
to employ territorial names in the Roman 
sense, like Paul’s epistles; and t® exhibit a 
degree of accuracy which the author of 
chapter second, verse nine, was unable to 
attain. His theory requires the abandon- 
ment of Bishop Lightfoot’s that Paul, when 
he speaks of the Galatians, means the Celtic 
people. of the district generally known as 
Galatia, and the substitution of the theory 
that Paul meant the inhabitants of Roman 


Galatia. This position is defended at some 
length and it appears, as is claimed, tobe 
natural and to Solve some seeming obscuri- 
ties. The author’s archxological and geo- 
graphical knowledge comes out most promi- 
nently in the first part of the book. He 
suggests amendments to the commonly ac- 
cepted ideas as to the apostle’s routes, and 
draws some vivid pictures of the society of 
the times, showing how popular feeling 
naturally was excited against the Christians. 

The lectures proper discuss more directly 
the attitude of the Roman Empire toward 
the church, examining the policies of Tra- 
jan, Nero, the Flavian dynasty, Hadrian, 
Antoninus, Pius and Marcus Aurelius, and 
there also are chapters on the Acta of Paul 
and Thekla, relating and commenting on 
this narrative in its different forms, The 
Church from 120 to 170 A. D., Glycerius the 
Deacon, and the Miracle at Khonai. It is 
shown that the new unity and expansion 
of the Roman Empire rendered a new re- 
ligion necessary, and that the half-volun- 
tary, half-unconscious effort of the empire 
to create one found an antagonism in grow- 
ing Christianity. Christianity offered the 
empire just what it needed but this fact 
was not perceived for a long time, during 
which the Christians were suppressed and 
persecuted. The conflict between Chris- 
tianity and the empire is portrayed skill- 
fully, although with the effect of causing 
the Christians to seem more active and 
aggressive than the evidence seems to war- 
rant. 

Sometimes, too, the author leaves his 
meaning vague. For instance, when he 
says that a Christian ‘‘ practiced a foreign 
and degrading superstition,’”’ led citizens 
‘‘astray after a fantastic and exaggerated 
devotion,”’ and ‘‘ made evil into good,”’ etc., 
he is simply quoting a contemporary accu- 
sation, but this is not sufficiently clear. 
This suggests a just general criticism, that 
the literary form of the volume is not on a 
par with its excellence in other respects. 
The reader will observe the frequent devia- 
tions of the author from the reasonings of 
German experts, and probably he will fol- 
low Professor Ramsay at last in most in- 
stances. He will appreciate the learning 
and the logical ability of the volume, and 
its large and lasting value to both historical 
and Biblical criticism. But he will wish 
that it had been thrown into a more con- 
secutive, clear and popular form. [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. ] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


Prof. E. K. Mitchell has translated Dr. 
Adolf Harnack’s Outlines of the History of 
Dogma [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $2.50], which 
evidently is intended, as it is admirably 
adapted, for use as a text-book. It is, as 
the title suggests, only an outline, and will 
stimulate and direct the student in further 
research. But it also is a terse and well 
proportioned history. It describes the vari- 
ous Christian creeds, in their origin and 
development, and emphasizes the substan- 
tial unity and continuity of the Christian 
faith. It offers a clear and comprehensive 
view of the subject, beginning with the 
earliest apostolic declarations about Christ, 
and indicating the influences exerted by the 
different Greek schools of thought and by 
the successive changes in the political world. 
Considerable attention also is paid to the 
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significance of the great historical contro- 
versies which have left their traces so 
plainly upon modern theology, and many 
will wish that it could have been consistent 
with the limits of the author’s purpose to 
discuss some of these at greater length. 
But it is a most scholarly and valuable 
work as it is. 

Mr. W. D. Harden’s Inquiry into the Truth 
of Dogmatic Christianity [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50] possesses the interest of havy- 
ing been written as one side of a discussion 
upon its theme with a Roman Catholic 
bishop, now an archbishop. It seems to 
misunderstand, Christianity somewhat. It 
is written without irreverence and with the 
avowed intent to seek and declare only the 
ultimate truth. To meet its arguments sat- 
isfactorily to the writer and those who hold 
his opinions would be more difficult for a 
Roman Catholic than for a Protestant Chris- 
tian, in our judgment. But the bishop, 
judging by the citations from his communi- 
cations, appears to have failed to make the 
most of his side of the case. The chief 
interest of the book to Christian believers— 
for its arguments are not novel—lies in the 


fact that it expresses frankly and fully cer- 


tain objections to Christianity which many 
intelligent persons entertain but which most 
of them refrain from uttering so freely. 
Many ministers can learn something of 
value from portions of it. 

Rey. J. B. Heard is so elaborate in his 
Alexandrian and Carthaginian Theology Con- 
trasted [Charles Scribner’sSons. Imported. 
$2.25], which contains his Hulséan Lectures 
for 1892-93, that one wishes he had cul- 
tivated conciseness more carefully. The 
book exhibits both learning and devout 
amiability, but fails to leave sufficiently 
distinct impressions about its subject. It 
is not meant for untrained minds and ex- 
perts will not think it a good piece of work. 
The author has sought to find and declare 
the key to the contrast between what is 
old and what is called new in theology. 
That the conception of God as immanent 
rather than transcendent should have come 
as a striking revelation to the author so 
recently as within only eight or nine years 
is somewhat surprising, and shows the nar- 
rowness of the range of his theological 
observation. Science and a Future Life 
[Macmillan & Co. $1.50], by F. W. H. 
Myers, contains six essays originally printed 
in the Fortnightly Review or the Nineteenth 
Century. They are disconnected but pos- 
sess a certain unity. Their subjects, after 
the first, which gives title to the volume, 
are Charles Darwin and Agnosticism, The 
Disenchantment of France, Tennyson as 
Prophet, Modern Poets and Cosmic Law, 
and Leopold, Duke of Albany:—In Memo- 
riam. The author is an accomplished critic 
as well as a vigorous and attractive writer, 
and a truly religious spirit pervades the 
book. 

Rey. Dr. J. M. P. Otts, in Unsettled Ques- 
tions [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00], has 
published the Davidson College Divinity 
Lectures for 1893 which he delivered. They 
discuss such themes as the eternity and 
personality of God, the immortality of man, 
the Bible as a divine revelation, and Christ 
a living Saviour. One or two preliminary 
lectures set forth the philosophical basis of 
the argument and the foundations of Chris- 
tianity. They are intended for thoughtful 


readers, and, although somewhat abstract 
at times, are judicious, able and useful 
presentations of vital truth. 


STORIES. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s latest production, 
Many Inventions [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], 
will maintain his reputation as a purveyor 
of the bizarrein literature. It is a strange 
mingling of the absurd, the grotesque and, 
many will think, the coarse with the beauti- 
ful, the tender and the pathetic. It con- 
tains fourteen stories, several of which have 
been printed before in the magazines, and 
two poems. Some of the stories abound in 
humor and all are powerful and striking in 
some way. That most of them are very 
interesting hardly need be said, but one or 
two fall considerably below the average of 
the whole. One does not feel sure that the 
author seeks to teach moral lessons, but in 
several of these tales he proves himself a 
powerful preacher.— Found Wanting [J. B. 
Lippincott Co, $1.00] is by Mrs. Alexander. 
It is long in developing and will strike most 
readers as sacrificing probabilities to the 
exigencies of the plot somewhat too freely. 
Nevertheless, it exhibits the author’s usual 
and agreeable characteristics and is decid- 
edly entertaining. 

The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], by Sara J. 
Dunean, is delightful and apparently is an 
unusually faithful, as it certainly is a vivid 
and amusing, description of life in India 
among the English residents. It tells just 
what. one wishes to know and in a charm- 
ingly simple and natural manner. But if 
any read it for-information about mission- 
aries and their work, they will be disap- 
pointed. Evidently ‘‘society’’ pays little 
heed to missionaries, and the portrayals of 
the Church of England clergy who find men- 
tion are not flattering although they may be 
truthful.—Mr. Rodrigues Ottolengui is 
the author of A Conflict of Evidence [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00]. It is a story of the 
ferreting out of the author of a crime. It 
has some interest but hardly can be called a 
masterpiece of work. It lacks the sim- 
plicity which experts show in the construc- 
tion of their plots, and carelessness of punc- 
tuation occasionally has rendered the sense 
hard to be caught. 

George MacDonald’s Heather and Snow 
[Harper & Bros. $1.25] is so much in his 
customary vein that it is like introducing 
the reader who knows his books to old 
friends under the thin disguise of new 
names. But they receive the welcome of 
friends quite as cordially. Less elaborate 
and powerful than some of its predecessors 
the book is not less interesting or profitable. 
The scene and the actors are Scotch and the 
plot is simple. One cannot help wondering 
if such persons as Dr. MacDonald’s superior 
heroes and heroines, like Kirsty in this story, 
ever are met with in reallife. But itis good 
to read of them, and one does meet equally 
conscientious and high-minded souls now 
and then, even if they do not often talk 
as they are caused to speak in his books. 
We heartily commend the story. Pan- 
sy’s Twenty Minutes Late [D. Lothrop Co. 
$1.50] is a very different sort of book, but 
equally intended to both interest and bene- 
fit. Its literary merit is fair and its practi- 
cal lessons are wholesome and spiritually 
useful. It will be helpfully suggestive to 
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young readers and the author’s large circle 
of admirers will enjoy it. 

Simplicity and Fascination [Lee & Shep- 
ard. 50 cents], by Anne Beale, is a good 
example of the sort of novel which used to 
be popular forty years ago. It is a very 
long English story, in which the varying 
fortunes of a large number of people are 
narrated with much detail. The element 
of mystery is not lacking, the actors play at 
cross-purposes considerably, fun and re- 
ligion are blended freely but never inappro- 
priately, haughty pride receives its just de- 
serts, and the characters hold attention and 
sympathy to the end. The reader never 
doubts that almost everything will turn out 
well in the end, and it does. College men 
in general, and Harvard men in particular, 
will relish Mr. W. K. Post’s Harvard Sto- 
ries [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25]. They 
describe undergraduate doings and are di- 
versified, bright and true to certain aspects 
of college life. The students who figure 
are not exactly, for the most part, of the 
sort who teach in Sunday schools, yet with 
all their nonsense and folly they have 
enough manliness to insure respect. The 
book is one of the most: entertaining of its 
kind. It is dedicated to the class of 1890. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The story of the missionary labors of 
Rey. Samuel W. Pond and his brother, Rey. 
Gideon H. Pond, among the Dakota Indians 
has been told graphically by Mr. S. W. 
Pond, Jr., in Two Volunteer Missionaries 
Among the Dakotas [Cong. 8S. S. & Pub. So- 
ciety. $1.25]. The period covered is that 
included between 1834 and 1851. The two 
brothers went out of their own motion and 
for some time supported themselves. At 
first they were only Christian laymen, self- 
consecrated to the missionary work. In 
time, however, they received commissions 
from the American Board and also were 
ordained. They were pioneers emphatically. 
They were the first missionaries to their 
chosen tribe, and they exhibited a good 
sense, a perseverance and a self-sacrifice 
which are not always illustrated even by 
missionaries. Their purely literary labors 
also deserve high praise. They did more 
than any others ever have done, or, indeed, 
haye had occasion to do, in reducing the 
Dakota tongue to writing and in preparing 
a dictionary, and the product of their labors 
has received warm praise from linguistic 
experts. The direct fruit of their work in 
the form of conversions was very small, as 
they foresaw that it probably would be, 
but to their preparatory work has been due, 
in a very large degree, the ingatherings 
which have occurred since they left the 
field. A few literary inconsistencies in the 


‘twenty-third chapter indicate some careless- 


ness in the preparation of the book, but it 
is a good one and deserves a prominent 
place in the department of missionary biog- 
raphy. 

Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell, in her new 
volume, The Philosophy of Individuality 
[G.P. Putnam’sSons. $3.00], has expanded 
and revised the same system of thought em- 
bodied in substance in two of her earlier 
books, Studies in General Science and The 
Physical Basis of Immortality. It is an 
exceedingly abstract and profound discus- 
sion with which only expert philosophers 
can cope. It is as clear as the nature of 
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the theme permits and is reasoned closely. 
It offers a theory of the inherent correla- 
tions of all processes together with correla- 
tive explanations. The plan adopted em- 


-phasizes each branch of the subject in its 


co-ordinations rather than in respect to its 
intrinsic character and importance. The 
author accepts and urges earnestly the 
theory of persistent mind-matter individuals. 
The substance of much of the book is sug- 
gested by these sentences: 

The motion-feeling individualities afford a 
consistent explanation of the possible emer- 
gence of the Relative from the Absolute by 
the intervention of Beneficent and Rational 
Causation. They would be sufficient evidence 
that the All of Being must be Intelligent 
Living Power which everywhere ‘“ makes for 
righteousness”’ by sustaining the ultimate 
beings, so conditioned that they are impelled 
to increase in knowledge and to desire a 


higher excellence both for themselves and 
others. \ 


The argument aims to prove the fact of 
conscious immortality, but that it accom- 
plishes this result could have been made 
more evident by supplying somewhere in 
the book a clear, condensed outline of its 
course of thought. 

The talk of an intelligent man about books 
and authors seldom lacks interest and we 
have enjoyed the papers which compose the 
earlier portion of Mr. B. B. Comegys’s A 
Tour Round my Library and Other Papers 
{George S. Ferguson Co.]. The author 
gives a pleasant series of reflections, criti- 
cisms, reminiscences of eminent authors, 


etc., and the views which are furnished of 


his library itself show it to be a charming 
and suggestive room, such asall readers and 
writers love. The latter part of the volume 
consists of various religious addresses, all 
wise, practical and interesting.——Five more 
of the pretty Black and White series, which 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. are issuing, have ap- 


' peared and each in its own way is excellent. 


“One is Rey. Dr. Arthur Brooks’s memorial 


sermon about his brother whose name it 
bears, Phillips Brooks. It is tenderly and 
becomingly appreciative, a graceful and fit- 
ting fraternal tribute. Another isa glowing 
eulogy on George William Curtis, by Rev. 
J. W. Chadwick, apparently delivered, most 
appropriately, before the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Institute of Arts and Sciences on Feb. 22, 
last, which day was the anniversary of Mr. 
Curtis’s birth. The three others are of a 
different character, one being Frangois 


—Coppée’s The Rivals, a recently published 


Parisian story, and the other two being re- 
spectively Mr. W. D. Howells’s farce, The 
Unexpected Guests, and Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews’s comedy, The Decision of the Court. 


‘Each of the five volumes is sold for fifty 


“were they never so perfect. 


cents. 

Appleton’s Guide-book to Alaska and the 
Northwest Coast [D. Appleton Co. $1.25], 
by Eliza R. Scidmore, seems to be well ar- 
ranged and full of well selected material. 
But the type, although clear, is too fine for 
many eyes and the illustrations sometimes 
are very poor and more often are not signifi- 
cant enough to warrant their introduction, 
On the whole 
the volume can only be commended wiih 
some reservation. Y 


NOTES. 

—— In Massachusetts there“are 351 towns or 
cities of which nearly 300 possess free public 
libraries. - 


— A local monument to Tennyson is to be 
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erected at Freshwater in the Isle of Wight, 
where the poet’s seashore home is situated. 


— Robert Louis Stevenson believes that 
no author should write more than three hours 
a day, but personally often writes the whole 
day. The great thing in writing a book, he 
also declares, is to have every point arranged 
in the proper order to begin with. 


— Mr. W. H. Bishop, the novelist and 
essayist, has been appointed instructor in 
French and Spanish at Yale University. He 
is a Yale graduate in the class of 1867 and his 
influence cannot fail to stimulate the literary 
as wellas the linguistic culture of the students. 


—— Mr. Gladstone has given the Hawarden 
Institute a full set of Scott’s novels, on the 
first page of one volume of which he has 
declared his opinion of Scott by writing these 
words: ‘‘No local library should be without 
a set of Scott’s novels in full, accordingly I 
present this set to the Hawarden Institute.” 


— A memorial to Phillips Brooks is to 
be erected in St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, close by the abbey, in which Arch- 
deacon Farrar preaches and where Bishop 
Brooks used to preach often when in England. 
It is to consist of three panels of stained 
glass illustrating Christ’s command, ‘ Feed 
My sheep.” 

—— Transparent cases have been invented 
for the purpose of covering books with valu- 
able bindings such as are likely to be injured by 
the fumes of gas or other adverse atmospheric 
conditions. The English correspondent of the 
Book Buyer describes the material as flexible 
put perfectly transparent, but gives it no name. 
The cost is said to be moderate. 


—— In our notice of the volume Philanthropy 
and Social Progress in our issue of June 22, 
we alluded to Father J. O. S. Huntington, 
the author of a portion of the work, as belong- 
ing to the order of the Holy Cross at Worces- 
ter, Mass. We should have said at Westmin- 
ster, Md. The former is a Roman Catholic 
order. The latter is an Episcopalian brother- 
hood. We regret the error. 


—Launt Thompson’s bronze bust of 
William Cullen Bryant, now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York, is to be transferred 
to the Central Park and placed upon a monu- 
ment of Canara white marble upon a sub-base 
of granite. The panels will bear the names of 
the Century Club members who help to defray 


_the expense, the titles of many of Bryant’s 


works, etc. Its estimated cost is $30,000. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 

DEVOTIONAL SERVICES FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. Pre- 
pared by Rey. Reuen thomas, D.D. 75cents. 
Littetl & Co. Boston. 

LIrrELy’s Livinc AGE. Vol. LXXXII. 


$2.75. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 

WoMAN AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. Edited by 
Anna CG. Brackett. pp. 214. $1.00. 

Epwin BootH. By Laurence Hutton. pp. 59. 50 
cents. : 

RECREATIONS IN BOTANY. By Caroline A. Creevey. 
pp. 216. $1.50. : 

A AHOUSE-HUNTER IN EvuROPE. By W. H. Bishop. 
$1.50. 

THE REFUGEES. By A.C. Doyle. $1.75. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York. 

Tar Srory or My Lire. By Georg Ebers. pp. 
382. $1.25. 

A Hisrory oF CRUSTACEA. By Rev. T. R. R. Steb- 
bing, M.A. pp. 466. $2.00. 

The Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 

Tar New ERA. By Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. pp. 
374. $1.50. ‘ 

MILK AND Mrat. By A.C. Dixon. pp. 275. $1.25. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
Woman’s Mission. By Eminent Writers. pp. 485. 


$3.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 

Tak MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS OF GOETHE. 
Translated by Bailey Saunders. pp. 223. $1.25. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 

VISION AND Duty. By Rey. Charles A. Berry. pp- 

232. $1.25. . 
American Book Co. New York. 
PRACTICAL LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. By B.Y. Conk- 

lin. pp.1389. 35 cents. 
The Columbus Press. New York. 
From THE HIGHWAYS OF LIFE. pp. 128. 25 cents. 


pp. 824. 
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J. B. Lippincott Co. 
THE HOYDEN. 
pp. 313. $1.00. 


American New-Church Tract and Publication So- 
ciety. Philadelphia. 
CONSOLATION. pp. 187. 75 cents. 
U. J. Kephart. Lebanon, Pa. 
THE PuBLic LIFE OF CHRIST. By C. J. Kephart. 
pp. 16. 90 cents. 


Philadelphia. 
By the Duchess (Mrs. Hungerford). 


PAPER COVERS. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
STORIES OF THE SOuTH. By Thomas Nelson Page 
and Others. pp. 222. 50 cents. 
Horace B. Hudson. Minneapolis. 
Hupson’s DicTIONARY OF MINNHAPOLIS. 
piled by H. B. Hudson. pp.110. 25 cents. 


Government Printing Office. Washington. 
THE RAPE PLANT: Its HISTORY, CULTURE AND 
USES. By Prof. Thomas Shaw. pp. 20. 
The Bancroft Co. Chicago. 
THE BOOK OF THE Fair. By H. H. Bancroft. 
Parti. pp. 40. $1.00. 


New York. 


Com- 


MAGAZINES. 


March. EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 
May. DOMINION ILLUSTRATED. 
June. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 


July. WoORTHINGTON’S.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.— 
ART.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—CAS- 
SELL’S.— CONVERTED CATHOLIC.— ENGINEERING .— 
OVERLAND.— BOOKBUYER.—CENTURY.—ART AM- 
ATEUR.—HOUSEHOLD.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL. 
— DONAHOER’S.— CHAUTAUQUAN.— COSMOPOLITAN. 
—McUCLURE’S.—PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—MOTHERS. 
NURSERY GUIDE.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—NON-SECTARIAN.—PRES- 
BYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW.—REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, 


—— 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


— The London Independent reports that 
the Congregational Fire Insurance Company 
is rapidly increasing its business and proving 
profitable as well as popular. 


— Dean Bradley, Archdeacon Farrar and 
Professors Bryce and Cheyne spoke at the re- 
cent meeting in Westminster Abbey in favor 
of Englishmen contributing generously to the 
Phillips Brooks memorial at Harvard. 


—— The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has conferred the Queen’s gold medal 
upon Richard M. Hunt of New York, in view 
of his work at the Columbian Exposition. In 
presenting the medal the president of the 
institute said: 

These buildings are the most wonderful de- 
velopment to which international exhibitions 


have attained or are likely to attain in the 
future. 


-—— Eight thousand one hundred and eighty 
persons in France (including Algeria) com- 
mitted suicide during 1891, the official report 
of that year’s crime having just been pub- 
lished. This is a ratio of twenty-one to 
100,000. Of those who committed suicide sey- 
enty-eight per cent. were of the male sex, 
thirty-one per cent. occurred during the spring, 
and hanging was the favorite method among 
the men and drowning among the women. 


—— Sir John Lubbock recently stated in 
the British House of Commons the following 
significant facts. During the last twenty years 
the debt of Italy has risen from £483,000,000 to 
£516,000,000, that of Austria from £340,000,000 
to £580,000,000, that of Russia from £340,000,000 
to £750,000,000, and that of France from £500,- 
000,000 to £1,300,000,000. Taking the gov- 
ernment debts of the world together they 
amounted in 1870 to £4,000,000,000.. They are 
now £6,000,000,000, and are still increasing. 


—_— ‘‘ France for the French’’ is the motto 
of a rapidly growing party in France which 
has M. Maurice Barres for its prophet. With 
anative population steadily decreasing, with 
1,300,000 foreigners already ensconced and 
profiting by their residence and yet escaping 
sharing the burdens of taxation and military 
conscription, the party says the time to cry 
‘halt’? has come. Taxation of aliens is pre- 
scribed by some. Disbanding of the army, 
thus permitting the #eturn to their homes of 
thousands of able-bodied men, is demanded 
by others. 
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News from.the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S' 
NEWS. 

The meeting of a Congregational Club in 
the summer is a rare occurrence, but from the 
account of the one chronicled such gatherings 
seem to be just as enjoyable as ever. 

The club for the study of American history 
shows a zeal for learning unusual outside of 
Chautauqua assemblies and summer schools. 
It can doubtless be made an inspiring recrea- 
tion. 

Those, if any there be, who feel it unfair for 
the pastor to take a vacation while the church 
keeps on working will like to hear of the pas- 
tor who, in his last address before vacation, 
suggested plans for the church to carry out in 
his absence. 

The summer brings many opportunities to 
induce people to attend gospel services and to 
wake them feel the attractiveness and com- 
prehensiveness of the gospel presented. Open 
air services, tent meetings, a full campaign 
like that of the Brighton church—too many 
means cannot be tried. 

A ministry of fifty years to a single people 
will be more and more of a rarity in the years 
tocome. But what peculiar mutual blessings 
in the relationship! The pastor becomes lit- 
erally the shepherd of the flock. He knows 
everybody in the town and everybody looks 
up to him with reverence and love. And when 
the minister has stood for fifty years as the 
center of the mental and moral forces which 
have entered into the blood and blessed the life 
of the people, it is impossible to measure his 
power. This is the kind of community in 
which Dr. Edmund Dowse, at eighty, is vig- 
vrously prosecuting a ministry which has al- 
ready run on for fifty-five years. In a kin- 
dred community Rev. Jacob Ide of Mansfield, 
for thirty-seven years, and Rev. A. H. Cool- 
idge at Leicester, for thirty-six years, are still 
Jaboring. It is well to note these facts and 
their bearing on the question of the largest 
ministerial usefulness. 


A HALF-CENTURY PASTORATE. 

The church in Greenwich, Mass., celebrated, 
July 5, the fiftieth anniversary of the settle- 
ment of its pastor, Rev. E. P. Blodgett. The 
day was everything that could be desired for 
sunshine and coolness. Though the public 
services were not to begin until ten o’clock, 
yet long before the hour the crowds from near 
and far were pouring into the town on foot, 
on bicycles, by carriage and by cars. So that 
when Rey. G. E. Fisher called the meeting to 
order the church was literally packed. The 
blessing was invoked by Dr. Lyman Whiting, 
a classmate of the pastor and whose ordina- 
tion antedates his by several months. Prayer 
was offered by Dr. Edmund Dowse of Sher- 
born, whose fiftieth anniversary of settlement 
was celebrated some five years ago. These 
services were followed with an address of 
welcome by Prof. H. F. Cutler of the Mt. 
Hermon School, Northfield. Professor Cutler 
had missed his morning train, but, nothing 
daunted, had mounted his bicycle at six 
o’clock and at ten was in Greenwich, forty 
miles away, fresh and smiling and ready for 
the appropriate address with which he wel- 
comed the people. 

Mr. Blodgett then delivered a commemora- 
vive discourse founded on 1 Sam. 7:12. No 
one who listened needed to be told the secret 
of a ministry which had lasted fifty years. 
Three pastorates of the Greenwich church 
have covered 123 years, two ninety-seven 
years and one, the pastorate of the speaker, 
fifty years. Mr. Blodgett has preached in his 
own pulpit 2,991 sermons and in other pulpits 
937 sermons, making a tofal of nearly 4,000 
discourses. He has administered the commun- 
ion 300 times. He has admitted to the 


church on confession 174, has solemnized 213 
marriages and attended 631 funerals, besides 
pastoral visits without number and a general 
supervision of the schools and educational 
interests of the town. He knows every fam- 
ily in the town and there was hardly one 
where he has not ministered to the sick, the 
dying and the bereaved, hardly one where 
his presence has not added zest to the mar- 
riage feast. 

The sermon was followed by an address by 
a former parishioner, Hon. T. P. Root of 
Barre, of tender and interesting reminis- 
cences, touching the varied work of the pastor. 
Adjournment was then taken for dinner. A 
multitude were served and satisfied. 

At 1.30 the crowd returned to the church 
and here speaking was continued by repre- 
sentatives of the different churches in the con- 
ference, and from old friends and ministers 
until the adjournment at four o’clock. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rey. Messrs. Patrick, 
Beaman, Marsh, Whiting, Dowse, Cone, Wood- 
worth, Burnham and others, and to close the 
whole the pastor was presented with a well- 
filled envelope of greenbacks and an elegant 
vase duly inscribed in commemoration of the 
event of the day. : 

There were present at Greenwich three men, 
still in the pastorate, whose ministerial serv- 
ice covers more than a hundred and fifty-five 
years. And there were present, still preach- 
ing as occasion offers, three others whose 
united ministerial life amounts to 126 years. 
And yet we talk about the dead line of fifty. 
No man is old so long as he studies and grows 
intellectually. Such a scene has been rare 
enough in the history of New England and is 
likely to be more rare in the years to come, 
Greenwich ‘is a little town in Eastern Hamp- 
shire never having a population exceeding 800 
and today only some 530. But though the 
population is less than it was by some hun- 
dreds yet in spite of this large shrinkage the 
membership of the church is about as large as 
it was fifty years ago. 

Mr. Blodgett has been a thorough student of 
the Bible and it has been his habit to read a 
chapter in his Greek Testament every morn- 
ing before putting his pen to his sermon. He 
has a remarkable local memory, and is so sat- 
urated with the Scripture that he rarely 
needed a concordance to refer to book or chap- 
ter or verse. Few preachers in Hampshire 
County are so beloved by neighboring churches 
or so sought after in times of religious inter- 
est. His sermons are clear, pungent and per- 
suasive. Hundreds will rise up to call him 
blessed and to be the crown of his rejoicing in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. Cc. L. Ww. 


OPEN ATR PREACHING. 

As bearing on the question of readjusting 
church methods to summer conditions, we 
print the following from a New Hampshire 
pastor who tells of the success with which he 
has met in his own field. 


Early in my ministry I became impressed 
with the fact that the church, by the use of 
the means usually employed, was coming far 
short of fulfilling the Master’s command, 
“Preach the gospel to every creature.” Not- 
withstanding the great attractions presented 
and the hearty invitation given to all, the 
majority of the people refused to respond. 
It became evident that some new measure 
must be taken to meet it. The gospel must 
be taken to the people if they will not come to 
it. Services were appointed and held in the 
schoolhouses and homes of the people in the 
outlying districts, and with good results. But 
still the majority were unreached. Then open 
air services were proposed. 

These were held sometimes in the outskirts 
of the village and sometimes miles away in 
scattered farming communities both in the 
East and the West, in connection with self- 
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supporting and home missionary churches. 
They have always been held where the people 
could gather in the shade, seated in their car- 
riages or upon cushions and robes spread upon 
the ground. ‘The leader has always been ac- 
companied by a good number of workers to 
help carry on the singing, create enthusiasm 
and extend a cordial greeting to all. This is 
excellent work for Christian Endeavorers. A 
little organ is a very essential accompaniment. 

The services have not differed very much 
from a free gospel service held on a Sunday 
evening. Good singing and earnest practical 
speaking are most attractive. 

The result has been most encouraging. 
Comparatively large numbers who could not 
be induced to attend church services were led 
to hear the gospel. Four times the number 
gathering in the schoolhouses met and heard 
the Word of God. The indifferent and the un- 
believers have been interested to prepare the 
way and extend the invitation to others. Catb- 
olics have come to the services in large and 
increasing numbers and were sorry when they 
ceased. * 

Iam satisfied that much good can be accom- 
plished in this direction, and that we have in 
it at least a partial answer to the question how 
to reach the scattered people of our land. 
This was the Master’s method. The posses- 
sion of a tent would enable one to perform an 
uninterrupted work. 

People want to go somewhere Sunday after- 
noons, and especially those who do not attend 
church. Singing and music will draw almost 
any one. Even those out driving will turn 
aside to listen to a song service. 

Couple this measure with the home depart- 
ment in our Sunday schools, which rural peo- 
ple readily take up, and you have an agency 
for the accomplishment of untold good among 
the neglected people of our country. 

Let pastors inaugurate this work in every 
parish. God will bless it and the church sup- 
porting it. W. P. CLancy. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS IN AND 
NEAR BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 


Berkeley Temple. During July the pulpit will be 
supplied by Rev. Messrs. W.S. Kelsey, R. B. Tobey, 
the associate pastors, and E. W. Shurtleff; dur- 
ing August by Rev. Messrs. E. A. Robinson, C. F. 
Hersey and R. B. Tobey. The evening service will 
be in charge of the Brotherhood of Andrew and 
Philip and the Temperance Society one evening 
each in July, and of the Endeavor Society during 


August. Mr. Dickinson spends his vacation in 
Westminster, Vt. 
Central. Closed until early autumn, when Rey. 


E. L. Clark, D. D., will assume the pastorate. 

Mt. Vernon. Closed. Those remaining in town 
will probably worship with the Old South. Dr. 
Herrick will spend his vacation, as usual, in 
Quogue, L. I. 

Old South. The pulpit will be supplied by Rev. 
Messrs. R. A. Hume, W. E. Griffis, D.D., Charles 
Lemoin, T. T. Munger, D.D., L. H. Thayer, Walter 
Ufford, W. F. Stearns, J. L. Mitchell, and A. H. 
Quint, D.D. An afternoon service will be held in- 
stead of the evening. Sunday school and prayer 
meeting will be kept up at Hope Chapel. Dr. Gor- 
don will spend his vacation in the White Mountains. 

Park Street. The supplies will be Rev. Drs. W. E. 
Park, Charles Wood, W. L. Phillips and Smith 
Baker. The church will be closed two or three Sun- 
days for renovation. : 

Shawmut. Rey. C. A. Vincent and Rey. W. L. 
Tenney will occupy the pulpit, the former for four 
Sundays. Mr. Barton will give his vacation to his 
alma mater—Berea College—addressing teachers’ 
institutes, etc., with headquarters in Wellington 
and Johnsonville, O. 

Phillips, South Boston. Open four Sundays in 
July, the Presbyterian church joining in the serv- 
ices. After that closed till September, the Presby- 
terian church being open. 

Maverick, Hast Boston. Evangelist E. EB. David-» 
son will occupy the pulpit during July and August. 
Maverick Chapel will be kept open. Rey. C. S. 
Macfarland, its pastor, will spend his vacation in 
Dr. Horr, who has 
been recently dismissed, goes to the Thousand Isles. 
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ROXBURY. 

Eliot. Beginning July 23, the pulpit will be sup- 
plied by Rey. Messrs. ©. L. Jackson, E. B. Webb, 
D.D., I. M. Patterson, E. E. Davidson and C. C. 
Creegan, D.D. Dr. Hamilton will spend the last 
two weeks of July in Western Massachusetts, and 
August in Plymouth. 

Highland. The last three Sundaysin August Rey. 
Messrs. Willard Scott, D.D., F. H. Allen and G.C. 
Adams, D.D., will occupy the pulpit. Mr. Camp- 
bell’s vacation will be spent at South West Harbor. 

Immanuel. The supplies, as far as arranged, will 
be Prof. T. C. Pease and Rev. Drs. Willard Scott and 
G. C. Adams: 

Walnut Avenue. Beginning July 23, Rev. Messrs. 
C.R. Brown, A.S. Walker, D.D., J. M. Gray, D.D., 
F.E. Sturgis, D.D., Smith Baker, D.D., and E. B. 
Webb, D.D., will occupy the pulpit. Dr. Plumb 
will spend his vacation near Aurora, Mo., preaching 
some in Pilgrim Church, St. Louis. 

South Evangelical. Mr. Merrick will spend his 
vacation in Plymouth, Mass., and in Central New 
York. Arrangements for pulpit supply are not com- 
pleted. 

Jamaica Plain. The supplies begin July 23 and 
as far as arranged are Rey. Messrs. Gulick, Wheeler, 
J. L. Sewall and E.S.Tead. Dr. Tuttle will spend 
his vacation about Boston. 


DORCHESTER, 


Second. Dr. Little will probably spend his vaca- 
tion in Chicago. Supplies not yet arranged. 

Pilgrim. The supplies for August will be Rev 
E. H. Byington, D.D., Mr. A. P. Davis, Rev. J. Q. 
Adams and Rey. C. P. Coit, D.D. Mr. Allbright 
will spend his vacation in the Adirondacks. 

Central. Mr. A. P. Davis of Yale Seminary will 
occupy the pulpit during his father’s vacation in 
New Hampshire. 

Village. Mr. Brooks will divide his vacation be- 
tween Cottage City, Connecticut and Vermont. 


CHARLESTOWN. 


Winthrop. Rev. Messrs. A. S. Twombly, D.D., 
F. A. Allen, W. O. Weeden and D., B. Perry are the 
supplies secured at present. Mr. Brown’s vacation 
will be spent in Nantucket, Chicago, and Washing- 
ton, Io. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

First. The supplies will be Rey. Messrs. W. F. 
Slocum, D.D., J. B. Dunn, D.D., L.S. Parker, Wil- 
liam Sewall, Mr. Berry and G.R. Leavitt, D.D. Dr. 
McKenzie will spend July in North Woodstock, 
N.H. The assistant, Rev. L.S. Parker, will remain 
in Cambridge during the pastor’s vacation. 

North 4dvenue. The preachers will be Rev. Messrs. 
Judson Titsworth, C. W. Rouse, G. H. Hubbard, 
R. S. Dawson and C. B. Rice, D.D. Mr. Smith’s 
vacation will be spent in Maine. 

Pilgrim. Prof. F. D. Kelsey will occupy the pul- 
pit during August. Mr. Olmstead will spend the 
time in New York. 

Prospect Street. Thesupplies will be Rey. Messrs. 
Isaac Jennings, D.D., C. P. Mills, A. S. Twombly, 
D.D., G. W. Davis, F. E. Hopkins and H. P. Beach. 
Mr. Beach’s vacation will be spent at various points 
in the New England and Middle States. 

Hope. The pastor, Rey. C. M. Carpenter, will oc- 
‘eupy the pulpit, spending his vacation at home. 

Wood Memorial. The pulpit supply will be local. 
Mr. Sneath will spend the first two weeks of August 
at the World’s Fair and the last two in Columbia, 
Pa. 

: SOMERVILLE. 
- Prospect Hill. The pulpit will be occupied by 
Rev. Messrs. H. A. Bridgman, I. H. B. Headley, E.C. 
Ingalls, R: B. Tobey, H. B. Roberts and William 
Slade. Mr. Tead will spend his vacation in Somer- 
ville. 

Day Street. Mr. MacQueen will spend his vaca- 
tion at the seashore. 

Franklin Street. The supplies willbe Rev. Messrs. 
J. W. Churchill, D.D., W. S. Hubbell, D. D., S. V. 
Cole, A. H. Winship, H. L. Griffin and W. G. Poor. 

Winter Hill. Will be closed through August. 


CHELSEA. 


Central. Will unite with the First Church during 
July, and during August the First will unite with it. 
Mr. Jefferson will take his vacation in September in 
the West. 

\ NEWTON. 

Eliot. Rev. Messrs. D. W. Waldron, C. BE. Jefter- 
son, W. F. Stearns, H. A. Stimson, ‘D. D., J. G. Vose, 
D. D., E. H. Rudd and T. P. Sawin will occupy the 
pulpit during Dr. Calkins’s vacation in Europe. 

Auburndale. The supplies during August will be 
Rey. Messrs. F. H. Allen, E. H. Rudd, A. H. Quint, 
D.D., and William Durant, D. D. 
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Nonantum. Mr. Greene will spend part of his va- 
cation in Northfield. 


Allston. Mr. Birnie will spend his vacation in 
Berkshire County and at the seashore. He will be 
at home all but two Sundays. 

Brighton. The church bas adopted a special sum- 
mer campaign and will hold its Sunday evening 
service out of doors on the lawns at various resi- 
dences. Aseriesof midweek outings have also been 
arranged of asemi-religious character, such as visit- 
ing the Eliot Memorial and holding a service in the 
open air, the pastor giving an historic address on 
the work of the Apostle to the Indians. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society has also adopted some spe- 
cial summer features. Mr. Berle will be absent but 
two weeks this year and his pulpit will be supplied 
July 16 by Dr. A. P. Foster and July 23 by Rev. W. L. 
Tenney. The pastor will preach these Sundays in 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis. 


Of thirty churches reported, nineteen continue the 
Sunday school, twenty-five the Sunday evening 
serviceand twenty-eight the weekly prayer meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Berkeley Temple’s water barrel, of the capacity of 
forty gallons for the short season of July and 
August, has been replaced by a water tank of un- 
limited capacity with water always on draught. 
The inscription on the tank reads: 

Compliments of Berkeley Temple Institute. 

‘“ Honest water which ne’er left man i’ the mire.’ 

Shawmut Church comes to the conclusion of the 
first quarter of its experiment on the new basis with 
all bills paid and with encouraging results thus far. 


The summer supplies are beginning to be heard in 
the local pulpits, Dr. Smith Baker being at Park 
Street last Sunday, Rev. R. T. Hall of Greenwich, 
Ct., at the Old South and Rev. EH. W. Phillips of 
Worcester at Berkeley Temple. 

Massachusetts. 

A notice was given, June 25, in the North Church, 
Newburyport, Rev. C. P. Mills, pastor, that $1,200 
were needed to improve the outside appearance of 
the church building. The next Sunday the box col- 
lection amounted to $1,467, the congregation at 
the close singing, ‘‘I love Thy church, O God” and 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Trinity Church, North Attleboro, the youngest 
member of the Taunton Conference, is having a 
rapid growth under the pastoral care of Rey. L. B. 
Voorhees, who is supplying the pulpit. No special 
meetings have been held, yet conversions have been 
frequent and the membership of the church has 
more than doubled since the opening of the year. 


Rey. A. Z. Conrad, D.D., delivered an interesting 
discourse at the Old South Church, Worcester, last 
Sunday on Worcester’s Ten Thousand Boys, taking 
for his text, ‘* And the boys grew,” Gen. 25: 27. 

New Hampshire. 

The summer meeting of the Pascataqua Congrega- 
tional Club was held at Hotel Wentworth, New- 
castle, July 6,about three hundred members and 
guests being present. The speakers were Hon. 
George A. Ramsdell, president of the Central New 
Hampshire Congregational Club, who spoke on Con- 
gregational clubs as aids to a better understanding 
of Congregational principles, Rev. J. G. Merrill, 
D. D., on Progressive Congregationalism, Mr. John 
T. Perry and Rey. ©. S. Murkland on Apparent Ten- 
dencies in Congregationalism. 


During Rey. BE. L. Warren’s pastorate of four 
years and a half over the church in Claremont 
eighty-two have united with the church, an En- 
deavor Society of seventy members has been estab- 
lished and extensive improvements have been made 
on the church buildings and grounds. It is with 
regret that pastor and people approach the end of 
their work together, but since Mrs. Warren’s death 
it has seemed best. 


Khode Island. 


Rey. J. W. Colwell has just. completed the sixth 
year of his pastorate over the church at Barrington. 
During that period he has received sixty-two mem- 
bers on confession and about $21,000 have been 
raised for benevolent purposes and home expenses. 
—Rey. L. S. Woodworth has been reappointed 
by the board of directors of the Rhode Island H.M.S. 
as State missionary for the current year. 


The petition recently presented by representative 
laymen and clergymen to the East Providence mu- 
nicipal authorities, praying for interference with 
the flagrant violation of the Sabbath at shore re- 
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sorts within its jurisdiction, was favorably received 
and acted upon, and already some of the notorious 
transgressvrs are beginning to protest. 


It is a matter of general satisfaction that Rey. 
Thomas Laurie, D. D., of Providence, who has been 
laid aside by illness for several! weeks past, is gradu- 
ally recovering. 

Connecticut. 

The corner stone of the new church in Westbrook, 
which is to replace the one burned last Christmas, 
was laid July 5. The stone was lowered into posi- 
tion by the pastor, Rey. E. B. Sanford. 


The congreyation of the Talcott Street Church in 
Hartford has requested the ecclesiastical society to 
build a new house of worship, and it consents. In 
this church was organized the American Missionary 
Association. The building occupied was erected 
sixty years ago, and was at one time almost the only 
church in Hartford where anti-slavery meetings 
could be held. The congregation is composed for 
the most part of colored people. 


Thirteen were received to the church in North- 
field, Rev. Joseph Kyte, pastor, July 2,on confession 
as a result of the revival interest m the spring. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. e 

The church in Greene is still increasing in num- 
bers and spiritual strength. Six were added July 2, 
making a total of twenty-nine members received at 
the last four communions, The prayer meetings are 
largely attended, frequently every seat being occu- 
pied. Twenty dollars was given by the Sunday 
school on Children’s Day tothe C.S.S.andP.S. The 
Y.P.S.C.E. has just presented the church with a 
beautiful set of carved collection plates. 


Rey. R. J. Kent will preach in his own church, the 
Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, all through the summer, 
coming up on Sundays and whenever he is needed 
from the country where his family is staying.—— 
Prof. E. S. Parsons of Colorado College is occupying 
the pulpit of the South Church, the congregation of 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church also worship- 
ing there during July. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the First Church 
in Evans was commemorated July 4. The exercises 
consisted of a patriotic sermon by Rey. C, H. Lester, 
addresses by Rev. L. G. Rogers, a former pastor, by 
Deacon Bennett of the Baptist church in Evans 
Centre, a man in his ninetieth year, and by Rev. J. 
E. Neal of the Methodist church, and the history of 
the church, by Rev. S. H. Beshgetoor, pastor. This 
old church was organized July 4, 1818, by Rev. John 
Spencer, with a membership of twelve. The pres- 
ent edifice was built in 1835. This is the mother 
church of the town andhas given birth to two other 
eburches, that at North Evans and at Angola. It 
has passed through various vicissitudes, having had 
no pastor for a considerable period until about four 
years ago, since which time it has been greatly re- 
vived and now has a promising future. The pastor 
also supplies the church at North Evans. 


THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 


The fifth anniversary of the Second Church, Bal- 
timore, was observed July 2. Rev. E. A. Lawrence 
gave the address, and there were greetings from 
the different branches of the church’s work. The 
membership has grown from seventeen to ninety- 
three, twenty having been received the past year. 
There are 250 in the Sunday school. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 


Hough Avenue Church, Cleveland, joins with 
neighboring Presbyterian, Free Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches in a systematic canvass and religious 
census, on the plan of the Evangelical Alliance, of 
the field which they occupy in common, and July 9 
the four pastors made a general exchange of pulpits. 
—Kuclid Avenue Church is one of a group of seven 
neighboring churches of different denominations 
which join in union Sunday evening services during 
the summer. 

Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, laid its corner stone, 
July 6, with impressive ceremonies, beginning at the 
new building and continued through the evening 
atthe church. The building will be one of the lar- 
gest and most complete in the country, and will em- 
body many new features specially designed for the 
varied institutional work which this far-seeing and 
consecrated church and pastor are planning on a 
large scale. A spirit of deep enthusiasm and grea 
solemnity pervaded all the services and the church 
is evidently awake to its great responsibility. Ac 
dresses were made by the pastor, Rev. C.S. Mills, 
Secretary W. BE. C. Wright, who is a member of Pil- 
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grim Church, Secretary J. G. Fraser, Dr. H. M. 
Ladd, Rey. J. W. Malcolm and Rey. O. D. Patch of 
the neighboring Free Baptist church. Among the 
articles deposited in the corner stone were the con- 
tents of the box which was placed in the corner 
stone of the present building in 1865. 


Rey. Norman Plass is holding largely attended 
and effective evangelistic meetings with the church 
in Grafton. He has planned a summer evangelistic 
campaign awong country churches, having engage- 
ments ahead for Thompson, Neilson and Pittsfield. 

The wife of Rev. S. W. Meek of Ravenna was so 
seriously injured by a runaway accident last week 
that for some time her recovery was doubtful, but 
it is now hoped that she is out of danger. 


Sixteen united with the church of West Williams- 
field, Rey. W. H. Blease, pastor, July 2, as the result 
of the meetings held by Evangelist A. T. Reed. He 
has also been holding meetings for two weeks in 
Williamsfield Centre. The church was greatly 
blessed and a number converted. 


The church in South Newbury is enjoying a period 
of unprecedented prosperity. In the last two years 
its membership has nearly doubled and that of the 
Endeavor Society trebled.m—In Rey. B. F. Fritz’s 
first year at Greenwich the church received eighteen 
additions and the Endeavor Society doubled its 
membership.——The adoption of the pledge card 
system by the church at Cuyahoga Falls has largely 
increased its benevolences. 


Lllinois. 

By invitation of the Christian people in North 
Peoria a council convened, June 30, to advise with 
reference to the organization of a church. A Sun- 
day school has been held in this region for seven- 
teen years, supported mainly by the earnest labors 
and generous gifts of Mr. Coleman. The fruits.are 
manifest in the conversion of a number of men and 
women. After carefully considering the field, which 
is practically without church privileges, and its 
relations to other regions and churches, it was 
unanimously decided that a church should be or- 
ganized. Appropriate public exercises were con- 
ducted in the evening. Rev. H. S. Wannamaker 
has labored for the past six weeks in this neighbor- 
hood and gathered the Christian people together. 
The new church starts out in its work under the 
special guidance of the First Church of Peoria. 


Michigan. 


The First Church, Jackson, received ten members 
July 2, making sixty-one in the last four months. 
Rey. L. M. Wood of Detroit and Rev. J. Lee Mitchell 
of New Haven, Ct., will supply the pulpit during the 
vacation of the pastor, Rey. W. C. Stiles. 


In twenty-one months the South Church, Grand 
Rapids, Rev. J. E. Smith, pastor, without outside 
help, has received ninety-six members. 


Wisconsin. 


The church in Sturgeon Bay, Rev. A. A. Andridge, 
pastor, which has many strangets in its summer 
congregations, is accustomed to give, on Sunaay 
morning, a personal invitation to boarders to all the 
services through the pastor’s aid committee of the 
Y. P. S.C. E. At the service strangers are wel- 
comed by the social committee-——The Boys’ Bri- 
gade of Pilgrim Church, Milwaukee, will take 
charge of the Sunday evening services during the 
summer. 


The Welsh Association held its meetings, June 8- 
18, at Bethel, Dodgeville and Picatonica churches. 
There was a large attendance and the reports from 
the churches indicated an encouraging measure of 
success. As is the custom, one entire day was de- 
voted to preaching in each of the above churches. 
The following resolution was passed with entire 
unanimity : 


Whereas, We are very much grieved on account 
of the unhappy misunderstandings that have ex- 
isted for years and do continually exist 1m the coun- 
cils of the American Board; and, 

Whereas, We feel fully convinced that, if the 
existing disagreements and dissensions could be 
peacefully settled, the churches of our denomina- 
tion would take a deeper and wider interest in the 
cause of foreign missions; therefore, 

esolved, That we would most earnestly express 
our hope and desire that some appropriate method 
will be adopted by the officers of the board to ac- 
complish this; and that our foreign missionary so- 
ciety, in its polity and mode of procedure, will be 
brought into closer connection with our churches 
than heretofore, on the contributions of which 
churches it solely depends for the funds with which 
to carry on its Christian enterprises. 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 
During the first year of Rev. W. R. Griffith’s pas- 
torate at Williamsburg eighty-six members, were 
added to the church, $400 were added to the salary 
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and a handsome parsonage was built.——Twenty-two 
members have been received since last October by 
the Pilgrim Church of Sioux City, Rev. W. A. Pot- 
tle, pastor. : 

The Rockwell people have added $100 to the salary 
of their pastor, Rev. D. G. Youker.—The German 
church people of Des Moines, Rev. Jacob Henn, pas- 
tor, are building a house of worship. 


The Sioux City Riverside Mission has become a 
church with a membership of twenty, Rev. R. W. 
Jamison, pastor. The church has a comfortable 
house of worship. 


Rev. Michael Albert of Kingsley is on his way to 
Germany, where he will spend several weeks visit- 
ing his mother. During his absence his pulpit will 
be supplied by Rev. B. C. Tillitt. 


The Nevinville church, Rey. H. L. Wissler, pastor, 
has made repairs and improvements, including 
painting, papering, a new pulpit and pulpit furni- 
ture and carpets. The bills have all been paid. 

Kansas. 


Rey. D. D. Delong of Arkansas City the night be- 
fore he started on his vacation of two months 
preached to a large congregation, giving sugges- 
tions to his people for service during his absence. 


General Missionary McGinnis is at Kiowa, where 
the church is without a pastor and is finishing its 
house of worship. Services are held in the audi- 
ence-room of the unfinished building and are well 
attended. This is the church whose house of wor- 
ship was destroyed vy cyclone in April, 1892. 


Evangelist Veazie has returned from Utah and is 
holding a series of meetings at Jetmore. General 
Missionary Bishop and Gospel Singer Geach have 
pitched the missionary tent in the city park at 
Armourdale, where 500 persons sometimes attend 
the services. 

Colorado. 

The Boulevard Church, Denver, is greatly pleased 
at the acceptance of its call by Rev. C. H. Pettibone 
of Southbridge, Mass. The church is in good con- 
dition for his coming. It has one of the largest 
Sunday schools of our order in the State.—RKev. F. 
T. Bayley of Plymouth Church spends two Sundays 
of his vacation with his former people at Detroit, 
Mich.——The Third Church occupied its new chapel 
last Sunday. It is of brick, unique in design and 
convenient in its appointments. It cost about 
$7,000. The location is near the new high schoo) 
building of West Denver. 


Rey. D. J. Baldwin of Overton is laid aside for a 
time by hemorrhage of the lungs. General Mission- 
ary Sanderson supplies for him. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
Oregon. 


The Mid-Columbia Local Association held its an- 
nual meeting with the Riverside Church, Hood 
River, recently. Rev. W. C. Curtis of The Dalles 
chureh preached the sermon. Rey. H. I. Gilt was 
elected registrar for the coming year and is to make 
plans in connection with Superintendents Clapp 
and Curtis for a series of fellowship meetings. 
There are but few churches in this association and 
these widely scattered, but they have a heart in 
Christian work and pledge to contribute to the seven 
societies. Each church also pledges to care for one 
or more missionary and independent Sunday schools 
in its neighborhood. 


A club for study of American history was organ- 
ized in the First Church of Portland, June 28. It 
started out with fifty members. The plan of study 
is substantially that in use at Yale. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The Park Society in Brooklyn, N. Y., becomes 
responsible for the care of the church during the 
sexton’s absence this month. 


The Juniors of the Old South Church in Worcester, 
Mass., lately held an outdoor consecration meeting, 
and after the meeting gathered flowers which they 
took to the sick. 


The floating societies now number twenty, nine 
of which are on steamships. Fourteen members of 
these societies are known to have become members 
of some church during the past year. 


. The Model Constitution is now issued in English, 
French, German, Spanish, Dutch, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Danish, Chinese, Japanese, Tamil, Telugu, 
Hindi, Hindoostanee, Bengalee, Armenian and mod- 
ern Greek. 


On the first Sunday after his return, July 2, Dr. 
Clark gave an interesting address at his home 
ehurch at Auburndale, Mass., telling some of his 
experiences on his journey and of his observations 
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in missionary fields, and showing the badges worn 
by Christian Endeayorers in several missionary 
countries. ' 


Notwithstanding Turkey’s attitude toward Chris- 
tian Endeavor, there are still forty-one societies in 
that country.—The Davy Street Congregational 
Society at Hobart, in Tasmania, holds fortnightly 
cottage meetings.——The Richmond Congregational 
Society. of Melbourne, Australia, observed its anni- 
versary by giving a tea to 250 of the poorest people 
in the city. 


The total number of societies as reported at Mon- 
treal is 26,284, the Junior Societies numbering 4,136. 
The net gain the last year was the largest ever made, 
5,276 against 4,806 the year before. The Presbyteri- 
ans head the list with 5,411 societies, followed by the 
Congregationalists with 4,882. New York has the 
largest number of societies and Pennsylvania made 
the greatest gain last year. Philadelphia has the 
largest local] union of any city, including 337 socie- 
ties. More than 158,000 Endeavorers have become 
church members during the year. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


ARMS, William F., accepts call to Essex, Ct. 

BLAKESLEE, Newton T., Port Byron, Lll., to North 
Side Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. Accepts. 

BOROUGHEF, Wesley A., Erwin, S. D., to Beardstown, 
Ill. Accepts. 

SS ae) William R., Elmwood, Ill., to Rapid City, 


DAVIDSON, John N., accepts call to Two Rivers, Wis. 

EVATT, Robert, accepts cali to Neillville, Wis. 

GEORGE, Joseph H., has not declined presidency of 
Drury College. 

GRI CEE Frank J., Hudson, N, Y., to Glover, Vt. Ac- 
cepts, 

HICKS, Frank B., Clear Lake, Io., to Wayne. Accepts. 

HUBBARD, William B., Yankton, 8S. D., to Highmore. 

HUMFREYS, John, Khinelander, Wis., recalled to 
Pinckney, Mich. 

KINNEY, Henry N., Winsted, Ct., to Good Will Ch., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

ey, Coriiss W., accepts secretaryship of Yankton 

ollege. 

McCORMICK, Donald, Georgetown, Ont., to Waterford 
and North Watertord, Me. Accepts. 

TE EN DS, Robert W., Wauponsie Grove, Il, to Port 

ron. 

OTI», Jonathan T., Irvington, Neb., to Grand Junction, 
Mich. Accepts. 

PETTIBON#, Charles H., accepts call to Boulevard 
Ch., Denver, Col. 

PITKIN, F. M., recalled to Mound City, Kan. Accepts. 

SEVEKANCE, Charles N., Wichita, Kan., to Wellington. 


Accepts. 

Ler pupeare! Arthur F., Chicago, Ill, to Wellington, O. 
Accepts, 

STARK, C. W. (Prim. Meth.), to Genoa Bluff, Io. Ac- 


cepts. P 

TELLER, Daniel W., Owego, N. Y., to Fredonia. Ac- 
cepts. 

TIUKNOR, Charles H., to Galesburg, Mich. 

TICKNOR, O. E., Olivet Colieye, to Potterville, Mich. 
Accepts. 

WALLAR, William C. A., Detroit City, Minon., to East 
Duluth. Accepts. 

WILCOX, Frank G., Chicago, Ill, to Mason City Io. 
Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations, 


CURTIS, John S., 0. July 3, Lebanon Center, Me. Ser- 
mon, Key. L. L. Paine, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
¥. B. Thayer, George Lewis, G. M. Woodwell and 
C. H. Pope. 

DOANE, Frank B., 0. June 14, Bridgewater, Ct. 

FARNWORTH, Arthur, 0.p. June 29, Second Ch., Nor- 
foik, Neb. Sermon, Rey. J. J. Parker; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. W. Barron, A. G. Washington and 
R. $8. Pierce. 

GOODRICH, Lincoln B. 0. p. June 29, Bound Brook, 
N. J. Sermon, Rey. C. H. Richards, D. D.; other paits, 
Rey. Messrs. 8S. M. Newman, D. D., W. F. Cooley, C. H. 
Patton and A. H. Bradford, D. D. 

BHODGEMAN, L. P.,0.p. July 5, Albion, Pa Sermon, 
Rev. J. G. fraser; other parts, Kev. Messrs. M. B. 
Morris, R. G. MceCielland, J. H. Dole and .J, H. Cooper. 

ISAACS, William, o. p. June 25, Williston, N. D. 

PKEIFFER, Herman, 7 June 29, North Dubuque, Io. 
Sermon, Rev. F. E. Hopkius; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. 8. J. Beach, G. M. urvis, Mandus Barrett and 
T. O. Douglass. S 

Resignations. 


CREELMAN, Harlan, Worthington, Mass. 

DANIELS, Daiiei, Dundaff, Pa. 

DAVIS, William V. W., Union Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

DAVY, F. E., Baidwin, Mich , for further study. 

DISBROW, Edward D., Carthaye, S. D. 

DONOVAN, David, Madison, Minn. 

HUCKEL, Oliver, Union Ch., Weymouth and Brain- 
tree, Mass., to study abroad. 

KELLOGG, George N., Taftville, Ct., resignation not 
accepted. 

LAWKENCH, George W., Bennington, N. H. ~ 

LAWRENCE, Harry A., Centerville, S. D., and will en- 
ter Chicago Seminary. 

MoGOWN, Richard H., Salmon Falls, N. H, 

MARKS, Julius, Kellogg, Io. 

ROTCH, Caleb L., Wahpeton, N. D. 


Churches Organized. 


ALBION, Pa., recoynized July 5. Thirty-one members. 

NORFOLK. Neb., Second, June 25. Eighteen members. 

NORTH DUBUQUE, lo., German, recognized June 29, 

SIOUX CITY. Io., Riverside. Twenty members. 

SOUTH ACTON, Mass., recognized July 2, Forty-one 
members In charge of Rey. B. F. Leavitt. 

VALENCIA, Kan., revognized June 28. Thirty mem- 
bers. 


Miscellaneous. 


BIDDLE, Jacob A., has been ordained deacon in the 
Episcopal Church. 

BIGELOW, Frank E., Olivet College, will supply the 
ehurches in Porter and Furnessyille Station, Ind., 
during the summer 

BRICKETT, Harry L., Lynnfield Center, Mass., was 
recently given valuable pictures ot his wife aud chil- 
dren by members of his church and congregation. 

DANFORD, James W., is supplying the churches in 
eT aie and Sterling, Minn., for three months. 

DAVIES, Henry, Green Farms, Ct., has sailed for Eu- 
Tope, where he will spend a few months. 

GEROULD, Sainuel L., has received $77 from his p¢ ople 
in appreciation of bis services in connection with the 
observance of the 150th anniversary of the church. 
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HIBBARD, Rufus P.,'and wife of Gloucester, were 
given a reception by their people, July 3, on the occa- 
sion of their silver wedding, and were presented with 
over $400 in cash and other gifts. 

HOWES, Herbert R., is supplying the church in Ken- 
duskeag, Me. 

J OBB, William W., of Fall River, Mass., is spending 
his vacation in England. 

MEAD, Elwell O., and bride, received #200 in money and 
gts ‘from the churches in Burton and South New- 


NOBLES: Thomas K., First Ch., Norwalk, Ct., has been 
ae pointed chap lain of the Fourth Regiment OLN: G: 
LLIPS, Daniel, Hane Mass., sailed July 8 to 
spend two months in England Scotland and Wales. 
PR CE Edgar, Drury College, is invited to supply the 
fiber) in Nichols and Billings, Mo., during the 
summ 
RADER, "William, will supply Dr. E. G. Beckwith’s 
church in Honolulu for several weeks. 
ROBIE, Benjamin A., and wife, Grafton, Mass., re- 
ceived from their people $218 to defray their ex- 


penses to the fair. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES, 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Albany, N. Y., 3 5 Monticello, Io., 4 
Barton ‘Landing, Vt, 5 5 Pee Mass., 
Boston, Mass., Berke- Whitefield, Hw | 
ley Temple, 7 11 Newell, Io., — 8 
South Evanyelical, 26 Niantic, Ct., a4 
Bridgeport, C 5 10 Niles, To. re 49 57 
Pere stOn, Mash, Por- Nonantum, Mass., 4 5 
2 6 North Attleboro, Mass ee 
Burlin on, Vt, 1 7 Northfield, © 13 13 
Cambr: dgeport, Mass., North Kau K auna, 
Pilyrim, 6 6 is. 14 14 
Carthage, me Ss $a 15 Osceola, Nai, TET 
Chelsea, Mass. +, Cen- Portland, Ore., First, 5 13 
tral, 8 18 Ridgeville, Ind., 5 ll 
Chelsea, V: i Cae | Rochester, N.Y., 
Chicago, Til, Beth- South 12 18 
any, 2.6 Rootstown, O., Ph af 
Claremont, Ny, By 10 140 Sharon, Mass., 44 
Cleveland, 0., Pil- Simsbury, Ct., — 65 
grim 7 14 Sioux City, Io., May- 
clinton, Mass., 5 Il flower, 6 13 
Chee Yen 4 4 Riverside, — 20 
pete 4 6 Stoneham. Mass. 4 8 
Cowles Mob” 3 3 Taunton, Mass., Trini- 
David City, Neb. — 13 tarian,’ bags 
Hast Har wick, Vt., 8 8 _ Winslow, Sage 
E a A hi Longmeéadow, — Valencia, ney Ky — 28 
5 Vergennes, V 3 3 
wanton, Ct., nT 19 Wakonda, 8. D, 2 8 
Fitch hburg, Ms. ., Roll- Ware, Mass., East, 8 8 
stone, 19 19 Washington, Ct., — 4 
Gomer, Io., ll Washington, D. (EAS 
Good ue. To., T's First, 14 26 
Granby, Mass:, 6 10 Watertown, Ct., 7 1B 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Webster, lo. . 6 6 
South, 7 14 Westboro, Mass. 33 36 
Greene, N.Y. 6 6 West Williamsfiela, 
Hartford, ot ) Fourth, 8 17 0., 16 16 
Hyde Park Mass., 8 Whitman, Mass., 4 4 
i dianapolls, Ind., Pil Wolcott, Ct., 8 12 
9 Worcester, Mass., Cen 
Tacknone Mich., First, 6 10 ra), 2 6 
Madison, O. 5 Hope, ae 
Malden Maia! First, 7 7 Immanuel, 2 4 
Medford, Mass. Ay Mys- Park, 3 
tic, 3 4 _ Plymouth, 3 8 
Millbur .Mass., First, - 15 Fourteen churches 
Milton, 5 with two or less, 25 27 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Lyndale, 8 


Conf., 469; Tot., 755. 
Total since Jan.1. Cony, 10,833; Tot., 23,063. 


<< ——____. 


ENDEAVORERS AT MONTREAL, 


BY REV. J. L. SEWALL. 


Until some one invents a grammatical de- 
gree beyond the superlative, the task of the 
correspondent at one of these latter-day inter- 
national gatherings of Christian Endeavorers 
is a trying one. At New York last year ad- 
jectives, like listeners and readers, were well- 
nigh exhausted or overtaxed ; and though last 
week’s assembly at Montreal was less bulky 
than the convention of 1892, it by no means 
fell below it in power and real greatness. To 
report even briefly meetings which occupied 
over one hundred solid hours, counting simul- 
taneous sessions, prayer meetings and confer- 
ences, and which scheduled nearly {70 partici- 

- pants, without mentioning the numerous un- 
named speakers at roll-calls and in open meet- 
ings, is manifestly impossible save for the 
daily papers which have this year outdone all 
previous efforts in reproducing the details of 
this most colossal of all gatherings of modern 
times. The most that can be attempted in 
these columns is to reproduce certain im- 
pressions made upon one in attendance. 

The wisdom of selecting Montreal for the 
place and 1893 as the year for this convention 
has been abundantly vindicated. Everything 

- has united to intensify the spirit of compre- 
hensiveness which is increasingly regnant in 
these Endeavor rallies. This Columbian year 
has brought the world into closer quarters 
than ever before. The tour of Dr. Clark and 
members of his family around the globe has 
happily coincided. The internationalism of 
the movement is appropriately recognized by 
crossing the line between Canada and the 
United States. The valuable progress of 


the past twelve months toward the realiza- 
tion of the interdenominational ideal las re- 
ceived full and glad appreciation. Now that 
the Methodists of the United States, North 
and South, are virtually alone in opposing 
Endeavor fellowship for their young people, 
it is specially gratifying to come among the 
Canadian Methodists, who have so heartily 
adopted the Epworth League of Christian En- 
deavor, thereby securing full denominational 
control of their young people without exhibit- 
ing the sectarian narrowness of some of their 
brethren further south. 

The welcome of Montreal to this convention 
may be safely termed unprecedented, and this 
without in the least reflecting upon previous 
hospitality. New York as a city was not 
really aware of what a Christian Endeavor 
convention was until the delegates were tak- 
ing their trains for home. Here an eager and 
interested expectation, if not a fully intelli- 
gent one, was everywhere manifest. The city 
streets, as well as the halls of meeting, were 
gay with the banners of St. George, the French 
tricolor and the stars and stripes blended in 
harmonious beauty. The very stores and res- 
taurants were profuse in displaying the C. E. 
monogram. All public or corporation officials 
were unwearied, or at least heroically tried to 
appear so, before the many questions of their 
visitors. The work of reception of the white- 
capped ‘‘scouts,’”’ which extended for miles 
outside the city upon every incoming train or 
boat, was whole-hearted and effective. 

The climax of welcome, however, was the 
address of the mayor, who appeared at the 
opening session in all the insignia of his office, 
and extended the hospitality of the city ina 
speech of remarkable power and felicity. A1- 
luding with perfect frankness to the fact that 
he and the large majority of citizens were 
Roman Catholics, he rose to the higher unity 
that should be a tie between all who bear the 
name of Christ and displayed a spirit which 
might well be commended and exhibited. by 
all Protestants. It is significant that in the 
leading Catholic churches, previous to the 
convention, the priests spoke of the coming 
event and urged their hearers to take to their 
hearts as well as homes the guests who possi- 
bly would have their first opportunity of 
learning that genuine Christian charity made 
its abode in such places. The response on 
the part of the convention was most hearty, 
though one or two speakers were so discourte- 
ous as to utter some wholly uncalled for criti- 
cisms of Romanism, greatly to the regret. of 
the vast majority of delegates. 

It was no small task which confronted the 
committee of entertainment to find places for 
all the thousands of delegates and to adjust 
locations unoccupied at the last moment to 
new comers unprovided with lodgings. Only 
a small fraction could be accommodated at 
hotels, and of necessity some had to accept 
distant and less desirable assignments. In 
possibly a few cases there was reasonable 
dissatisfaction with quarters provided, but as 
a whole the result was a marvelous success 
and reflects great credit upon Mr. Lighthall 
and his helpers, who never left their post un- 
attended by day or night. It ought also to 
be said in simple justice to the committee of 


1893, even though it may imply less success_ 


on the part of preceding committees, that 
never were the arrangements as a whole so 
complete and ingeniously perfect as at this 
conventions Everything seemed to be antic- 

ipated. The work of the press committee, 
aan the leadership of Mr. Herbert B. Ames, 
was simply marvelous, and by universal con- 
sent of all at the reporters’ tables left nothing 
to be desired beyond the actual composition 
and transmission of their tidings to distant 
readers. 

The double hall ‘arrangement was an inevi- 
table novelty, presenting both advantages 
and difficulties. The drill hall held 8,000 


chairs, and a like number was provided for 
the huge tent just across the street. The 
holding of simuitaneous sessions undoubtedly 
gave more peopleachance to hear. On Thurs- 
day evening Dr. Clark and Secretary Baer 
delivered their annual addresses in both places, 
greatly to the satisfaction of multitudes, who 
otherwise would have lost this treat, which is 
one of the greatest at every convention. “At 
the same time it must be confessed that the 
dual conyention produces a sense of incom- 
pleteness in each of its parts and resultsina 
restlessness of audiences which is difficult to 
control, for if one cannot easily hear in one 
place, or is not thoroughly interested, it is 
easy to step across the way in search of pas- 
tures new. It is worthy of consideration an- 
other year whether meeting places more dis- 
tant from each other might not be better, 
though that would still further intensify the 
feeling that there are two conventions instead 
of one. As numbers increase sociability of 
necessity diminishes; scarcely any receptions 
and reunions were attempted this year, and 
henceforth must be impracticable unless there 
are more ample hotel accommodations or 
special time allotted. 

The universal judgment upon the program 
was hearty commendation for its richness, 
symmetry and the skillful use of participants 
from nearly everywhere. The addition of an 
extra twenty-four hours, however, was felt by 
many to be a mistake, especially when no 
break was made at any point for excursions 
or social intercourse. Even the trustees this 
year complained, many of them, of weariness 
and inability to go through the entire series 
of meetings at which their presence was ex- 
pected. All would have come to Sunday 


‘morning far better fitted for the great day of 


the feast if Saturday afternoon and evening 
had been left entirely free. 

As it was, the attendance on many of the 
meetings was less faithful than it has been 
in the past, and this is to be explained 
not by lack of fidelity or attractiveness of 
outside surroundings, but by the limits of 
physical and mental endurance. At such 
feasts too much is as bad as not enough, and 
itis to be hoped that at Cleveland next year 
this tendency to overload the program may be 
stoutly resisted. 

To mention special speakers and their work 
would manifestly be a hard task, not to say 
an impossible one. In general, it should be 
said that all the speakers appreciated their 
opportunities, and brought their best efforts 
to improve the same. Very few failed to ap- 
pear at their proper places on the program. 
The five separate services on Wednesday even- 
ing in as many churches struck a high keynote 
of spiritual earnestness, and made an admira- 
ble prelude to the remainder of the convention. 
The addresses of welcome were also excep- 
tionally good, and portions of Dr. Henson’s 
reply were exceedingly effective, notably his 
remark, ‘‘ I wish Montreal would loan Chicago 
her mayor for the next four months!” and his 
happy blending of the thunders of artillery, 
saluting for the marriage of England’s future 
king and queen, into his description of the 
future triumphs of God’s advancing hosts. 
The prayer of Bishop Arnett of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church for Prince George 
and his bride, uttered at the hour of their 
union in London, was impressive, and pecul- 
iarly touched the hearts of all the queen’s 
subjects present. 

The annual address of Dr. Clark was gener- 
ally considered to be the most masterly pres- 
entation of Endeavor principles which he has 
ever given, and the greetings offered to Secre- 
tary Baer were full of the deepest feeling, in 
view of his enforced absence from the last 
annual meeting and the bereavement which 
has darkened his home during the last year. 
Mrs. Clark’s appearance was the signal for as 
hearty cheers as greeted any speaker, and her 


66 


two addresses demonstrated to all a fact that 
some have long known—how greatly this 
whole movement has been indebted to her 
‘unseen presence and how admirably she is 


fitted for public address on Christian En- . 


deayor themes. Rev. J. Q. A. Henry of San 
Francisco gave an exceedingly strong and 
practical talk upon the use of the Bible, 
though its effect was marred by greatly over- 
rupning his time, and Rev. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton, who was suddenly called to give his ad- 
dress on the Relations of Christian Endeavor 
and the Sunday School in the place of a non- 
appearing congressman, showed himself ad- 
mirably fitted to lead the forlornest hope of 
oratory against the retreating masses of a 
wearied evening audience. 

The practical topics of moral reform are evi- 
dently as near as ever to the heart of the av- 
erage Endeavorer. Temperance and missions 
are, as always, themes of deep thought and 
feeling. The Sunday closing of the World’s 
Fair, as a past heroic effort and as a future 
possibility, suggested by President Palmer’s 
reported utterances before the national com- 
mission, stirred the great audiences to tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, and while on all hands 
there was a deprecation of anything like asys- 
tematic boycott there was evidently a tremen- 
dous store of strong conviction that will man- 
ifest itself by absence if the Sunday opening 
continues and by a magnificent rallying at 
Chicago if the directors succeed, as Dr. Storrs 
would say, in “‘ letting go of the bear,’’ and re- 
verse their action now in force. 

California rejoices in the promise of the con- 
vention of ’95, on the understanding that the 
railroads consent to reasonable rates, and 
Cleveland hung up ber banner of welcome for 
nextyear. Dr. Tyler, the chairman of arrange- 
ments for that meeting, declares that 35,000 
will be provided for at that time, and, if the 
next twelve months see a proportionate gain 
in numbers and a like progress in all lines of 
development as compared with the past year, 
his expectations may be realized. Wherever 
we may go and whatever magnitude may be 
attained, no Endeavorer who has been at the 
Twelfth International Convention at Montreal 
ean ever fail to remember with delight the 
Christian fellowship and broad outlooks of 
that gathering. 

The latter sessions of the convention were 
somewhat marred by demonstrations of the 
hoodlum French element, which was stirred 
up by the comments of a French Roman Cath- 
olic newspaper on some unfortunate remarks 
of Mr. Karmarkar about Catholicism in India. 
On Friday and Saturday evenings a mob gath- 
ered around the tent and drill hall, making it 
necessary to admit only delegates into the 
meeting. A large police force prevented any 
outbreak beyond marching and noisy songs, 
but it was thought best not to hold any meet- 
ing in the tent on Sunday night. Consecra- 
tion services were held in the drill hall and 
in several churches. Around the former place, 
which was filled, a great crowd gathered, A 
large force of ununiformed militia was there 
to defend the Endeavorers and for a time a 
collision seemed imminent. Englishmen sang 
Rule Britannia and Frenchmen sang the Mar- 
seillaise. The vigilance of the police, however, 
prevented any serious collision between the 
Opposing parties, and the crowd of Endeavor- 
ers, aS they poured out of the hall, were es- 
corted by the Englishmen toward their homes, 
while the voices of the Endeavorers rang out 
sweet and strong with At the Cross. Neither 
the city of Montreal nor the Catholic Church 
should be held responsible for this unfortunate 
episode. 

On Monday Mayor Desjardins and the board 
of aldermen entertained the officers of the 
society and leading members with a ride 


about the city and a juncheon on Mount Royal. 


About 150 Endeavorers were included in the 
party. 
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THE WORLD'S STUDENT CONFERENCE 
AT NORTHFIELD. 


BY REV. JOHN E. TUTTLE, D.D. 


“‘T have just been writing home and asking 
them what they think of a hotel which has 
neither a bar, billiards nor tobacco and where 
they have prayers every morning.’’ This 
bright-eyed girl is not the only one whom 
Northfield has filled with wonder. Those 
who go thither every summer, as those who 
for the first time gaze on its beautiful laud- 
scapes and share in its beautiful life, agree 
that Northfield is a wonderful place. Indeed, 
is it too much to say that this quiet village on 
the banks of the old Connecticut is the most 
remarkable place on this continent? ”’ 

This eighth annual World’s Student Con- 
ference has been worthy of its name, of the 
place, of the auspices ander which it has been 
held. It has been national, touching on 
themes of patriotism in its Fourth of July 
celebration, and world-wide in its study of 
foreign missions. It has been Scriptural, spir- 
itual, sensible. About 400 students, represent- 
ing over 100 institutions of learning in every 
quarter of the United States and Canada, 
formed the working body of the conference, 
while many friends from far and near shared 
in the blessings of the meetings. No one 
could look at this splendid set of fellows with- 
out quickened heart beat. They were mag- 
nificent object lessons in Christian manhood. 
Not a coarse word, not a sign of tobacco, not 
an ungentlemanly act among these 400 stu- 
dents gathered from all parts of the land and 
from all walks in life! 


They were'men of serious purpose and clean 
lives, who came to Northfield to learn more 
about Christ that they might tell others more 
about Him. This does not mean that they 
were ripening for the kingdom before their 
time. There were men there who could line a 
ball over center’s head or field it home like 
lightning, play tennis as if life depended on 
it, swim like ducks, run like deer and yell 
like Comanches. Speer, leader of the ten 
o’clock Bible class, was probably the best 
football player Princeton ever had. Looking 
at such men one felt hke echoing words spoken 
by Mr. Moody in an early session of the con- 
ference, ‘‘I never was so hopeful for America 
as I am today.”’ 


Every day was full of good things. After 
seven o’clock breakfast and a half-hour for 
study and meditation, the work of the day 
began in earnest at eight o’clock with the 
missionary institute, led by Adams of McCor- 
mick Seminary, Chicago, Intended especially 
for those contemplating foreign missionary 
service, this well arranged course of Biblical 
instruction on missionary themes, with its 
practical sub-topics and alert leadership, at- 
tracted many. At the same hour the group 
training classes, consisting of small groups 
for Bible study under students who will oc- 
cupy similar positions in Bible work in their 
respective colleges, did good work. At nine 
the College Association Conference, under 
Mott’s wise direction, considered for an hour 
vital topics touching religious life and work 
in the colleges. If fourteen colleges reported 
not a conversion in the year past, if only one- 
eighth had marked spiritual awakening and 
one-third of the associations were compelled 
to confess no provision made for winning souls 
to Christ, on the other hand many cheering 
facts were given showing that never was 
Christian work so well organized, so earnestly 
pushed, nor Bible study so systematized and 
extensive in our colleges as today. Follow- 
ing this were the Bible studies on the life of 
Christ under Speer and the central training 
class in which McConaughy of Mt. Hermon 
drilled the class leaders in the use of the 
Bible in personal work. 


From eleven to twelve daily the general 
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meeting, Mr. Moody presiding, attracted every 
one. At this meeting various speakers, be- 
side Mr. Moody himself, were heard. Dinner 
over the afternoon was entirely set apart and 
religiously devoted to recreation. Fromseven 
to eight the Round Top meetings were held. 
On this hill of hallowed associations, where 
400 men have definitely pledged themselves to 
foreign missions, with the valley stretching 
away in the distance and the river winding 
like a ribbon of silver through the green of 
the meadows, as the soft twilight came on the 
songs seemed sweeter, the prayers more ten- 
der, than anywhere else. Of those who in the 
student volunteer movement have pledge: 
themselves to foreign work 3,500 were reported 
for the last year as actually in preparation. 
After the general meeting, closing at 9.30, the 
half-hour college delegation meetings finished 
the feast of each day and, in practical results, 
proved among the mostimportant of the con- 
ference. 

To report the addresses would require an 
entire issue of the Congregationalist, and to 
attempt extracts would hopelessly embarrass 
one in the many good things from which to 
choose. Judson, Faunce, Beach, Monod, 
Purves, Jacobus, Speer, Mott, Moody, Drum- 
mond are names which indicate the strength 
and fervor of all that was said, while Town- 
er’s tells the story of the inspiring singing. 
The spiritual quality of the conference stead- 
ily improved to the very end. One of its 
most intense moments was in the morning 
session of the first Wednesday, when Mr. 
Moody asked for the prayers of the men that 
he might be anointed anew by the Spirit for 
his coming work in Chicago and for all who 
would give up everything in their lives to 
Christ to meet him in the woods for prayer 
that afternoon. None present will forget that 
request and the heart searching it brought 
even then, much less that afternoon when, 
gathered with bared heads before his aged ~ 
mother’s door, we sang for her the old hymns 
she loves and after the prayer for God’s bless- 
ing to continue with her went silently into 
the mountain to be with God, to receive that 
anointing which to 300 men will make that 


. wooded hillside for all time to come the very 


gate of heaven. 

The delegates have scattered, saying, with 
Monod, “To be in Northfield is a different 
thing from knowing or hearing about North- 
field.”’ They have gone witha great admira- 
tion and love for Mr. Moody, the man who, 
under God, has led them all nearer the Mas- 
ter. They have gone with higher Christian 
ideals, with a mighty spiritual uphft, with 
new passion to save others, with strength to 
be better students and better men always. 
Sometimes on summer evenings in coming 
years, when boyhood and youth are far be- 
hind, afar on foreign shores or still in our own 
homeland, they will close their eyes and once 
more hear softly floating up the Northfield 
Valley the’rah, rak of the college cheers min- 
gled with the sweet notes of gospel songs. 

a 

Middlebury College graduated sixteen stu- 
dents this year, of whom three were young 
women. The degree of D.D. was conferred 
upon Professor Denio of Bangor and that of 
LL.D. upon A. B. Hepburn, president of the 
Third National Bank of New York City. The 
college is prospering, an addition of $104,000 
having been made to its productive funds dur- 
ing the year, and its annual income has been 
sufficient to meet current expenses. The num- 
ber of students in attendance during the year 
has been eighty-eight. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
HIRAM CAMP. 

Hiram Camp, whose name at once suggests gen- 
erous benefactions, died at his home in New Haven, 
July 9, at the age of eighty-two. His business was 
clock-making and he organized and developed an 
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extensive and prosperous industry, a large share of 
the proceeds of which was given to carrying for- 
ward Christian work. He held a number of local 
public offices and for many years has been a deacon 
of the Church of the Redeemer. He has been one of 
the mainstays of D. L. Moody’s Northfield enter- 
prises. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W. B. M. quarterly 
meeting, Duxbury, July 18, 10 a. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or een aaa Pp by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
‘ton St r 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUKUH BUILDING So- 
OIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
‘Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WeEsT EDUCATION CoMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, secrete 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill, Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamiiton, Sec.; KE. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
Fp Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
eges. 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ous literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
ary: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; KE, Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. woneregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
‘21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A, Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ae Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

iy. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan )ibraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monty magazines sol. 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev, ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Gongregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.’’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1622, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIDTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social Condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper 
ance homes and boarding houses in seading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Savlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. - 

CHARLES H. TRASK, Prestdent. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


‘Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BACON—SHELDON—In Jamaiea Plain, July 5, by Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, father of the bridegroom, Prof. Charles 
A. Bacon of Beloit College, Wisconsin, and Mrs. Alice 
Grout Sheldon, ‘ he 

CLEAVES—LAWRENCE—In North Yarmouth, Me., 
June 12, by Rev. Lauriston Reynolds, Charles Poole 
Cleaves, pastor-elect of the church in Enosburg, Vt., 
and Alice Lavina Lawrence of North Yarmouth. 

GOODRICH—BURNETT—In SMa N. Y., June 19, 
by Rev..C. L. Goodrich, brother of the groom, Rey. 
Lincoln B. Goodrich of Bound Brook, N.J~and Hattie 
B,, daughter of Dr. J. B. Burnett. 


o 
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NOYES—WELLS—In Delavan Lake, Wis., July 1, by 
Rey. Joseph Collie, D. 0., Dr. Edmund Noyes of Chi- 
cago, lil., and Fannie Henrietta Wells of Hartford, Ct. 

ORMSBY—JENKS—In Presque Isle, Me., July_5, by 
Rey. C. E. Harwood, Waterman L. Ormsby of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.,and Charlotte E., daughter of A. H. Jenks 
of Presque Isle. 

PRESTON—KENNEDY—In Benton Harbor, Mich., Rev. 
Bryant C. Preston and Lina Keunedy. ‘ 
WEATHERBY—JONES—June 28, Rev. Arthur Weath- 

erby and Clara Allyn Jones of Lanvaster, Wis. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a vine. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


CROSBY—In Ansonia, Ct., June 23, after a long, painful 
illness, Deacon Joshua Crosby, aged 77 yrs. He was for 
many years prominently connected with the church 
in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., organized the first colored 
Sunday school in Saratoga and was active in many 
good works, 

KELLEY—In Chicago, Ill., June —, A. P. Kelley, aged 
70 yrs. He was a prominent Congregational layman 
and a generous contributor to de: ominational work. 

MAR rIN—In Peking, China, April 24, Jane Vansant 
Martin, wife of Rey. W. A. P. Martin, aged 07 yrs. 

RICH—In Lewiston, Me., July 6, Prof. Thomas H. Rich 
of the Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, aged 71 yrs. 
He graduated from Bowdoin College in 1848 and from 
Bangor Seminary in 1852, and was tor several years in- 
structor in Hebrew in that seminary. 

WHITING—In Newton Highlands, July 4, Henry L. 
Whiting, aged 72 yrs. 


GEORGE B. BUZELLE. 


Mr. Buzelle died in Brooklyn, N.Y., April 25, aged sixty. 
He was of mercurial temperament, sharp individual- 
ity, keen common sense, no memoir perfect. When 
he was converted, something occurred, out of old Par- 
son Prentice stock among the New Hampshire hills, 
straight ahead through Colby University and Bangor 
Seminary. Some ten years ago called to be general 
secretary of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, he found 
his niche. Doing good came easy to him; at first one 
small office, a registry ot the givers of aid and little 
else. Dealing with some responsive hearts, some not 
responsive with wealth, and no interest with thought- 
less critics, with those who load their dollar with ad- 
vice, to keep in touch with 532 wise and unwise friendly 
visitors, to register 170,000 cases of alleged distress and 
hunt them out, means much. He learned to read char- 
acter, to know a dead beat. 

Mr. Buzelle is dead, but two industrial wood-yards, 
two workrooms for instruction of unskilled women, 
two day nurseries for children less than six years old 
whose parents are working, one house lodgings for 
homeless women who are willing to work, two indus- 
trial laundry and training schools, are his monument. 
These nine organizations, today workiug quietly, et- 
fectively, for good, with this posted notice, *‘ youare cor- 
dially invited to examine any department of the work 
at any hour of any day’’—these nin; organizations 
rear Mr. Buzelle’s inark, worked in. These organiza- 
tions are the outward manifestation, the value is in 
impressions by the way. The stone which marks the 
spot where Mr. Buzelle and his body parted is not elab- 
orate. At death bis friends were a mixed lot, expressed 
their grief not in elegant.terms, in different languages, 
some had stood by the work, good souls felt the throb 
of it, others good but so shiftless, others in good posi- 
tions and hard up by turns, the colored boy helped 
through the fever, the little Japanese sorry but neat, 
professionals with experience like the thief on the 
cross—late with their repentance but thorough. Help- 
ivg the unskilled and those that have lost heart is not 
always pleasant, but it pays. BE. P. M. 


HIRAM BARKER, 


Another of the veteran members of the Brighton 
(Mass.) church has passed to his reward. Mr. Barker 
was born April 22, 1812, and died at his home in Brighton, 
June 27. Kor more than half a century he was a resi- 
dent and active citizen of the place, while conducting 
also large business interests in Boston. Inthe Brighton 
ehurch he was for the same period a most valued and 
honored member, whose interest and benevolence con- 
stituted one of the stable resources of the work of. the 
church, Few men have seen such strength of mind and 
body through fourscore years as he, and few men at- 
tained so great a reputation for sturdy integrity and 
Christian principle as he. His benevolence was a fixed 
principle whicb led him constantly to be active in the 
work of aiding useful causes. ; 

By a rites of his will the Brighton church re- 
ceives $10,000, the income of which is to be expended in 
benevolent work. Other benevolences in which he was 
interested receive legacies as follows: the Ladies’ Social 
Benevolent Association of Brighton church, $2,000, the 
H. M. S., $5,000, Yankton College, $3,000, the C. C. B. S., 
$1,000 and the A. M. A. $1,000. All these latter gifts, 
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easy reach of professional men. 
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though not expressed in his will, are to be paid simply 
in obedience to a request which he made to his sons, 
though no legal instrument was executed—another in- 
stance of the high-minded spirit of a Christian house- 
hold, These sons are Hiram Barker, a member of the 
Eliot Church, Newton, aud K&. IL. Barker, clerk of the 
Brighton church, who will continue the work of the 
Christian man who was their father and example. 
AG AG Bis 


WoRTH KNOWING ABOUT.—One of the most use- 
ful pieces of furniture which Boston has seen in a 
long time is now on exhibition at Paine’s warerooms, 
48 Canal Street, which is a 30-drawer oak cabinet, 
originally designed for naturalists, librarians, col- 
lectors, etc., but which has had a very large sale 
outside of those special classes, and many persons 
have been glad to secure its thirty drawers for the, 
many articles now wandering homeless about the 
house. A yery low price is placed on these cabinets 
and our readers will do well to see them before 
deciding that they do not want one. 


ETERNAL vigilance is the price of health. But 
with all our precaution there are enemies always 
lurking about our systems, only waiting’ a favorable 
opportunity to assert themselves. Impurities in 
the blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations and suddenly break forth, undermining 
health and hastening death. For all diseases aris- 
ing from impure blood Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the un- 
equaled and unapproached remedy. It is king of 
them all, for it conquers disease. 


Do you read the testimonials published in behalf 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla? They are thoroughly re- 
liable and worthy your confidence. 


Miss Lizzie May Davis 


“Nervous Prostration 
Was brought on by a very severe attack of tne 
grip; had Cold Chills almost every day. 
What five doctors could not do, three bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla haye done for me. I am 


Hood’s"Cures 


now Well and I believe I should not now be alive 
if it were not for Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Muss 
LizZIE May Dayis, Haverhill, Mass. 

N.B. Besure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the liver and bowels. 265c. 


For Every One. 


Perhaps some man exists who has all the drawer space 
he needs, but he is exceedingly rare. ) 
number of small drawers in which to stow away minor ar- 
ticles is to simplify life immeasurably. 

These solid oak Cabinets were originally made for Col- 
lectors, Naturalists, Librarians, Mineralogists, Botanists, 
etc. But scores of clever persons immediately bought them 
for their general utility in many directions of daily need. 
We are actually selling more for general than special use. 

The Cabinet work is of the best character. The drawers 
slide with perfect ease, and the case labels facilitate an 
orderly arrangement of subjects, and make the Cabinet 
available at any time for a Collector. 


| We place a very low price—$29—on these 30-drawer Cabinets to place them within 


To have an abundant 


Paine’s Furniture Company. 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The record of business failures in the first 
half of the year 1893 is appalling. The com- 
mercial agencies are able to discover and re- 
port for that period 6,400 insolvencies involv- 
ing liabilities of $170,000,000. In numbers the 
failures do not seem so extraordinary. In 
the first half of 1891 there were over 6,000 re- 
ported, and as far back as 1885 just about as 
wany, but in no previous year have the liabil- 
jties begun to approach those-of 1893. Indeed, 
excepting 1891, in no half-year since 1884 have 
liabilities exceeded $75,000,000, and they have 
averaged perhaps $65,000,000 or forty per cent. 
of those now reported for half of 1893. 

The 1893 disasters have been of large con- 
cerns. Of those failures involving liabilities 
of less ‘than $100,000 each the total amount 
involved was only $57,000,000 against $36,000,- 
000 in the corresponding period of 1892, $43,- 
000,000 in 1891 and $41,000,000 in 1890, while of 
the failures where liabilities exceeded $100,000 
the total amount involved this year was $113,- 
000,000 against only $19,000,000 in 1892, $48,- 
000,000 in 1891 and $21,000,000 in 1890. Evi- 
dently many very large concerns have been 
forced to the wall this year. 

Everybody knows that the bank failures 
have caused the huge expansion in the liabili- 
ties. In the first half of 1893 there were 
seventy-nine bank failures, with aggregate 
liabilities of $36,000,000, against a total of only 
thirty-six banks failing in the first halves of 


the three preceding years, with total liabilities ° 


of $20,000,000. Soin theiron and steel trade, 
the disasters in 1893 were eighteen in number 
and $11,000,000 in amount, as compared with 
twenty in the three preceding years involving 
‘less than $4,000,000. These are object lessons 
which the country may well ponder: during 
the interval before the meeting of Congress 
on Aug. 7. 

These failures are still being recorded. 
There is a daily addition to the list of sus- 
pended Western banks. And it is the West 
which has felt the burden of these troubles 
most severely. There is one compensation in 
this fact, and that is that it is the West where 
there is the greatest need of a change of 
opinion as to the nation’s financial policy. 

Business is being curtailed in every direc- 
tion. Orders for goods are being canceled, 
shops are discharging employés. Happily, 
those industries which are the root of all 
others, and which produce and consume 
almost regardless of prices, the agricultural 
industries, are in good shape and promise 
well. Farmers probably owe less money to- 
day than for a long time hitherto and the out- 
look for crops is excellent. Given good crops 
and a restoration of confidence in the currency, 
and business will revive in due season. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


STAND BY THE TURKISH CHRISTIANS. 

In connection with the article under Prog- 
ress of the Kingdom we add an appeal to the 
churches by a Turkish missionary now in 
America: 


The gravity of the situation in Turkey needs 
t» be forcefully emphasized. Those who have 
read the reports in the daily and weekly press 
for the last few months know of the combined 
efforts of the government there to suppress 
the evangelical institutions of that land. 
During the past two or three years the stories 
of extortion, Oppression, persecution and in- 
justice in every form, if written, would-_cause 
the blood of every freeborn American to boil 
within his veins.- The greater part of this 
movement is directed against the evangeliza- 
tion, enlightenment and general education 
which the missionaries of the American Board 
have introduced. 

We have official information that it has been 
decided by the council of Turkish ministers 
at Constantinople that all foreign and paro- 
chial schools must go, and that the Moham- 
medan school shall be the only educational 
institution in the land of the sultan. This 
means an attempt to return to the condition 
that prevailed a hundred years ago. The im- 
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mediate result of that decision was the burn- 
ing of the school at Marsovan by a mob in- 
spired by the governor of that province. Two 
professors of Anatolia College were then ar- 
rested and are now under sentence of death, 
if not already executed. One professor in 
Euphrates College has been under arrest for 
some months. The work of extermination 
has begup, and missionaries are severely taxed 
at every turn to defend the work of sixty 
years. The native pastors, teachers and evan- 
gelists are more or less unsettled, for they 
see some of their numbers condemned to 
death after a farce called a trial, and they 
know not when theirturn may come. Arrests 
without a shadow of a cause and condemna- 
tion to long terms of imprisonment, to banisb- 
ment or to death without anything that could 
be called a fair trial are common occurrences 
upon all sides. 

Under these circumstances it is of the ut- 
most importance for the missionaries and the 
far more persecuted native brethren and 
churches in the Ottoman Empire to feel that 
the Christians of America are standing by 
them. It is also necessary for the Turkish 
Government to understand that these institu- 
tions do not stand alone, but have the support 
of their Christian constituents in America. 
And yet the missions are informed that they 
must retrench in their expenditures. Native 
laborers, who have nobly defied persecution 
and danger for years, are told that the aid to 
them from the United States is cut off, and 
they and their families must either starve or 
seek some other work. Colleges and schools 
are not sustained as they should be in this 
crisis. Government officials take note of all 
these things. They interpret it that the 
American churches are not vigorously back- 
ing up the work, and so they are encouraged 
to employ their oppressive measures. 

Why do the churches not at this time come 
to the help of the Lord to crush out this cru- 
sade? The struggle will be brief, but it must 
be vigorous. Special contributions for the 
work in Turkey should be made by churches 
and individuals, and that, too, at once. Let 
the churches hold special mass meetings, ad- 
dressed by those who have carefully investi- 
gated the subject. This matter calls for im- 
wediate and energetic action. Praver is 
important, but it must be linked with intense 
activity just now. 


A home missionary superintendent sends us 
the following comments of a retired physician 
on a student minister supplying a missionary 
church for the summer. They make a little 
homiletic lecture, in which some ministers of 
more experience than the one criticised may 
find something of value: 


The young men from our seminaries do not 
kuow how to address audiences. They seem 
ignorant of how to reach men with their mes- 
sage. Often they read their manuseript so 
closely that one sitting in the audience can- 
not, most of the time. see anything of their 
eyes but the eyelids. Then the delivery is so 
rapid that an ordinary hearer cannot possibly 
keep pace with the speaker. Often, too, the 
transition from one division of the subject to 
another is made without a moment’s pause, 
so that if one is not watching closely he does 
not mark it. Then we who do not hear as 
quickly as we once did are much annoyed by the 
dropping of the voice at the end of a sentence. 
The speaker should aim to make the furthest 
man in the room hear and then all between 
him and that man will hear. [I like our young 
minister personally very much and he writes 
good sermons, but these are some of the things 
he will have to learn before he becomes a good 
preacher. , 


OBJECTION TO THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


Is it quite fair to represent me as saying 
that all the qualities of manliness are ‘‘in- 
compatible with the life of a soldier”? This 
you really make me say in your criticism of 
my treatment of the Boys’ Brigade in your 
issue of June 29, I distinctly said in my tract, 


(Continued on page 69.) 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES party i235 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wn 


The Omaha aud Lincoln Realty Co, 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 


Six (6) per cent. Dividends, payable quarterly by cou- 
pons in Boston, income from im) roved property, mostly 
in the large and growing cities of Omaha and Lincoln; 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale $100,000 
inssums of $100 and auy multiple thereof at par and 
interest. In our Agency Department we collect de- 
faulted mortgages promptly and cheaply, and eare for 
and sell Western property for non-residenits on favorable 
terms. Send for circular. J.D. ZIYTLE, Sec., 

Douglass and l6th Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


13 July 1893 


Financial. 


W orks on Sundays 
and holidays, night and 


day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It’s im- 


portant whether you get 


3% or 6%. We send 
our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trust, Co. ae 


Please mention the Congregationonst. 


Two Systems 


of Life Insurance are contesting 
the field for public favor—the 
Old Lineand the New. The former 
is cumbersome, artificial and 
costly. The latter is simple, nat= 
ural and inexpensive. The 


addsaeh 


BENEFI} 


isa striking example of the new 
plan of Life Insurance. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


35,000 MEN BERS. 

&105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 

$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 

$7,000,000 Paid in DEATH LOSSES. 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetis: 

Benefit. Association has nosuperior. It gives 

Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 

ues, Paid-Up Emsuramce, and other 

desirable options. 

Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 

General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and 81,000 
each, ; 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 
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WATERED STOCKS 
4 ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


: First Mortgage Loans 


—on— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON—— 


Improved Denver a 
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HAVE PROVEN A MOST : 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 644° AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all properties, 

References furnished in all parts of 

the country from clients satisfied by 

experience. Write for particulars. q 
THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


(Continued from page 68.] 


after enumerating some of the more important 
qualities of manliness, that ‘‘some of these” 
are ‘‘incompatible,’”’ etc. I was, of course, 
thinking of manliness from the Christian 
standpoint, as every Christian ought to think 
ofit. Iam as far as any one from saying or 
holding that none of the qualities of Christian 
manliness are compatible with the life of the 
soldier. I have no doubt whatever that good 
Christian men have been soldiers conscien- 
tiously, and that ordinarily they have exhib- 
ited many of the qualities of Christian man- 
liness, especially when not in actual service 
as soldiers. But there are some of the qual- 
ities of a complete Christian manliness which, 
it appears to me, are irreconcilable with ac- 
tual warfare or the life of a soldier as such. 
Some of these I mentioned in my tract, and 
every reader of the Sermon on the Mount 
knows what they are. 

Iam sorry that I cannot look on the Boys’ 
Brigade as an innocent means of attracting 
the boys to the church and bringing them 
under the influence of the gospel. With its 
purpose I have the sincerest sympathy. As a 
means of accomplishing this purpose it seems 
to me to be dangerous and delusive, and what- 
ever apparent good results may for the mo- 
ment come of it its final fruits must in the 
nature of the case be undesirable. Whatever 
you may think of the wisdom of my position 
on the subject, it is at least honestly held. 

BengamMin F. TRUEBLOOD. 


If Dr. Trueblood will examine the state- 
ment in our issue of June 29, to which he 
refers, he will see that we did not make him 
say that ‘all the qualities of manliness,” etc. 
But we cheerfully make room for such part 
of his letter as replies to his own rendering 
of our paragraph. 


* ECHOES OF THE BORDEN TRIAL, 


Now that this famous case is settled, it 
would be only just to Miss Borden to allow 
her quietly to take her place again in society 
and in the church from which suspicion drove 
her and to which the court has restored her. 
We have already expressed our agreement 
with the judges and the jury in that case 
and our unqualified conviction of Miss Bor- 
den’s innocence. But as illustrations of con- 
flicting opinions and in order not to seem un- 
fair to those who differ from us we print these 
two specimen letters from subscribers of many 
years’ standing: 


I am one of your oldest subscribers, and 
have never seen the time when I would give 
up the Congregationalist. I do not on this 
account lay claim to a hearing on any subject. 
But you will let me say that in your utterance 
on the Borden trial you seem hard on those 
who cannot, though they fain would, believe 
her entirely innocent. There is a large num- 
ber of this class, both church members and 
others. Must they be called ‘‘ worse than un- 
charitable and un-Christian’’? Tocharge the 
police authorities with trying hard to injure 
her and succeeding in getting from her “‘ some- 
what confused answers to some of their ques- 
tions’ seems uncharitable to the officers in 
their trying work, and a very mild designation 
of the network of contradictions in which she 
involved herself on the day of the crime and 
in the examination, in which so far from be- 
ing confused the absence of any unusual emo- 
tion was so observable. The most damaging 
evidence against her was excluded from the 
trial. If she is innocent why did not the ac- 
cused and her counsel challenge the fullest and 
freest investigation. This was notdone. The 
effort and drift of the trial was the other way. 
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Sterling Silver 
Inlaid 


‘of silver is 


INLAID 
into the back of 
the bowland handle 
and then plated entire. 
Ask your jeweler for them. 
Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
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To the best and fairest-minded judges whom I 
have met the trial, while it ended ina legal 
victory for the defense, was a moral defeat. 
There is a wider courtroom than that in 
which the accused was personally present, 
and in that wider courtroom of an interested 
public are many who cannot feel that she is 
free from guilt. That she was a professor of 
religion does not exempt her from the-com- 
mon law of evidence. Religionis not honored 
by a resort to anything like special pleading. 
A PAsTorR. 


I wish to send to friends copies of the paper 
containing your excellent editorial on the 
Lizzie Borden trial. I have hardly words to 
express my contempt for some things in that 
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case. The police grabbing a loving daughter 
of unblemished Christian character and sub- 
jecting her to a Star Chamber inquest were 
almost inhuman. Is Christian character of no 
value in such an hour? I only wonder that 
her reason is spared her. I am more and 
more interested in your paper after thirty 
years’ reading. L. B. D. 
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Artistic knowledge. The Dilettante: ‘*You 
ought to see Mrs. Thompson’s magnificent 
home! It’s just full of Corots and Millets.” 
The Parvenu: ‘Terrible! Why doesn’t she 
try insect powder? ”’ 


| Bogus 


bogus wire 1ead would have no Sale did it not 
afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
@ White Lead. 


The wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 


that is said to be “just as good”’ or ‘‘better” than 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. 


The following analyses, 


made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand 
‘*Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White 


Misleading Brand 


‘* Pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead.” 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by 


Lead. St. Louis.’’ 

Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
Barytes 59.36 per cent. Regis Chauvenet 
Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. & Bro., 
White Lead 6.46 per cent, St. Louis. 


Sulphate of Lead 4.18 per cent. 
Oxide of Zinc 
Barytes 


Ledoux & Co., 
45.04 per cent. New York. 


50 68 per cent. 


Less than 7 per cent. white lead. 


No white lead in it. 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. 
‘They are manufactured by the ‘‘Old Dutch”’ process, and are the standards: 


** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 


** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’gh) 


<“ATLANTIC” (New York) 
“‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
“COLLIER” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 
*““TEWETT” (New York) 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

“ FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) 

<< EWIS” (Philadelphia) 

*““MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
“ULSTER” (New York) 

*¢ UNION "’ (New York) 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
_ If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 


Rerald | Stea 


For sale by druggists. 


Sterilizing Baby's Milk? 


m Sterilizer. 


It is simple and inexpensive; anyone can use it.” ; 
We will send you our Nursery Hand-book for Mothers free, if you mention paper, 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., 


How many mothers there are who would use & 
Sterilizer if they but understood its utility. 


‘*It is probably not too much to say,” writes 
Walter Menaelson, M. D., of New York, in Baby- 
hood, *‘ that the process known as Sterilizing milk 
has done more towards lessening infant mortality 
and illness than any other invention of the past 
fifty years. By far the best process that has come 
under my observation, and the one that I recom- 
mend above all others is the : 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at W orld’s Fair in residence 
of Rey. Clayton Welles. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise an crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


A German lady violinist will make a home for a 
few children or young ladies. Violin carefully taught, 
and German spoken in the house. Best of reference 
can be given. Address “K,” care Congregationalist. 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


The 
*¢ Harris” 
Method of 
Giving 


For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston, 


A. Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 


SENSE 


WAIST. 
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i =! Gimme. 
MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL Dress are 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. 


‘Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Bottons' at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hi 

for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—wen’t pu 

off, Cord edge button holes—won’t wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short waists, 
Sold by all Leading Retailers, Send for Circular. 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 
‘ FERRIS BROS. ein Brendes: New York, 
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‘Meade & 
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Baker’s 


Carbolic 


A perfect dentifrice. 
Prevents decay and 


Preserves the teeth. 


A sample bottle and treatise 
on the care of the teeth will 
be mailed free on applica- 
tion to 
MEADE & Baker Carbolic 
Mouth Wash Co., 
3210 Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Our Mothers Say: 


omfort 
Powder 


; Cures 
Eczema, Salt Rheum, , 
Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 
Itching, Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 


/: Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by druggi:ts. * 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
GOMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cents a cake. 


\ 


ANY 
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of the United States,in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbeu into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sevsation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
ney in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hence applies to nearly all possible conditions 
or disease. IT WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
eall or address 
Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 386 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ah S. Census for one year, 7880, reports 


35,007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
e have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. EF. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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A little widow is a dangerous thing.—Oliver 
Hereford. 

You may lead a man to the photographer’s 
but you can’t make him smile. 


“Pretty children you are for a minister to 
have!” reprovingly exclaimed a Somerville 
minister to his children, who were misbehav- 
ing at the table, and four-year-old Dorothy 
spoke up: ‘‘ Better change your business, pa.” 


“How did the minister get on the day?” an 
auld wife was asked on her way home by one 
who had not been able to be at church that 
morning. ‘‘ Howdid he geton? He just stood 
and threw stanes at us an’ never missed wi’ ane 
o’ them. My certie, but yon was preachin’! ”’ 
—Hauchange. 


An Argyleshire elder was asked how the kirk 
gotalong. He said: ‘‘Aweel we had 400 mem- 
bers ; then we had a division and there were only 
200 left; then a disruption and only ten of us 
left; then we had a heresy trial and noo there 
is only me and ma brither Duncan left, and I 
ha’ great doots 0’ Duncan’s orthodoxy.” 


A man once went to Bishop Wilmer of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in great trouble 
about the creed of that church. ‘ Well, my 
dear sir,’’ said the bishop, ‘‘ the creed cannot 
be changed.” ‘ But,’’ answered the man, ‘‘ [ 
can’t swallow this creed.” ‘‘ Well, then,” re- 
sponded the bishop, ‘‘ you will have to change 
your swallow.” 


Rev. R. F. Horton, when a student at Ox- 
ford University, dressed very unclerically. 
Defending his course he said, ‘‘I will wear 
no clothes to distinguish me from my fellow- 
Christians.’’ The clever Oxford students 
forthwith sent broadcast a cartoon represent- 
ing the clergyman as getting rid of his ap- 
parel as quickly as possible. No one enjoyed 
the joke more than Mr. Horton. 

“Your husband is the editor of the Bugle, I 
believe?’ said the neighbor, who had dropped 
in to make a friendly call. 

“ce Yes.”’ 

* And as you have no family and have con- 
siderable leisure on your hands you assist him 
now-and then in his editorial work, I dare 
say?” 

““O, yes,’’ answered the brisk little wife of 
the young newspaper man, hiding her straw- 
berry stained fingers under her apron, ‘‘I edit 
nearly all his ‘inside matter.’ ’’—Hxchange. 


Chicago is the butt of the story-tellers and 
incidents of a certain type are always related 
to the great and growing metropolis by the 
lake. Of this character was the one narrated 
at the Amherst alumni dinner by Prof. George 
Harris of Andover. A resident of Chicago 
died and passed on into the other world, where 
after a few days he was accosted by a former 
acquaintance with the query, ‘‘How do you 
like it?”’ ‘O, well,’ replied the Chicagoan, 
“it’s good enough, but I can’t see that heaven 
is much different from Chicago.’ ‘‘ But this 
isn’t heaven,” calmly responded his friend. 


Gen. O. O. Howard was recently outgen- 
eraled by a beggar. Passing along the street 
in Chattanooga the general was met by a man 
who held out to him an arm, from which a 
part of the hand had been amputated, as an 
appeal for alms. The general, holding out his 
own empty sleeve, said, ‘‘ You are better off 
than I, for you have your arm left, while I 
lost mine.’? The beggar saw the force of the 
argument and gravely searched the pockets of 
his ragged garments until he found fifteen 
cents, which he handed to the general, soberly 
remarking, ‘‘ Here, this is all I’ve got, but 
you’re welcome to it.”’—Christian Advocate. 


A GooD child is usually healthy, and both con- 
ditions are developed by use of proper food. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is best 
infant’s food; so easily prepared that improper feed- 
ing is inexcusable. Grocers and Druggists. 
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If You Have 


Serofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


AYERS 


SARSAPARILLA 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bleeding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 

Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
.,\, stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the Cuticura REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CuTIcURA, the greatskin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and CurircuraA RE- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo- 
th nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
Mitt beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times, Sold everywhere, 
PorrER Dru@ AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 
4@-‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases’’ mailed free. 


PIM: blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTIcuRA SOAP. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents, 


In all your outings— 
to the World’s Fair— 


o 
9 
S Seaside — Mountains — 
OQ 


everywhere, take 


Beecham's - 


2) womPHllS 
© @ot with you. @ 


Illness frequently results 
from changes of food, water, 
climate, habits, etc., and the 
remedy is Beecham’s Pills. 


000000000 « 


FR WONDERFUL PREVENTIVE. [L 


Anti-Mus Keto 


MOSQUITOS, 
Flies and all other Insects. 


ABSOLUTE Relief from these rorments, 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Prepared only by L { 
Robert Low’s Son. Ltd., 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 


gNly 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination, Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITE® 45 Liberty St , New York. 

ERADQUARTESS, toes Munroe tt., Chicago, 
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BACCALAUREATE SUGGESTIONS. 


We quote from this year’s farewell sermons 
to graduating classes the following pertinent 
words: 

THE NOBLER MANHOOD. 


In these days of intense competition in 
every occupation, when training is pro- 
longed and made thorough, it seems not 
easier but more difficult for the Christian 
professional ‘man to reach the highest, holi- 
est manhood. The combination of the 
subtlest reasoner, the most penetrating and 
aggressive cross questioner, the far-seeing 
and co-ordinating railroad president, the 
alert trader, with the loving docility and 
sympathy of Christian discipleship is a rare 
combination. God grant that it may be 
less rare as time goes on. . . 

Are we not to see in the church of the 
future, if I may say so, a holier secular 
manhood—an imitation of the Christ that 
will take possession of the hospitals, the 
stores, the factories, the legislatures, the 
courts, the newspapers and the city govern- 
ments? 

The abolition of the slave trade, so far as 
England was concerned, was due to the in- 
fluence of one delicate physically, but rv- 
bust in those higher virtues that mark the 
Christian. The time is past for the Ber- 
nards of Clairvaux, for the withdrawal from 
the world, for the fugitive virtue, and the 
etherial temper, for a hysterical manhood, 
The time has passed for all orders that ig- 
nore or neglect secular relations, for a hero- 
ism that conquers simply self, a sainthood 
that knows only inner victories. The time 
has come for young men to win the holy 
grail by a knighthood like that of Wilber- 
force and Armstrong, a knighthood that 
-quails before no adversary, that meets the 
champion of evil in the public arena, but 
veils the peculiar gift in a gracious kind- 
ness until the peculiar occasion when the 
Master’s honor is assailed. This country of 
ours waits for reformers of civil service; for 
purifiers of municipal government, who ‘will 
dare out of love for humanity to meet and 
confute the plotters against justice; who 
will unite tenderness for the lowly, a con- 
siderate regard for every appeal, with cour- 
ageous but calm resistance to every unfair- 
ness of “condition and law. The land asks 
for merchants, manufacturers, managers 
who will not forget in their great enterprises 
the little ones whom Christ bids us beware 
of offending. The world asks for ministers 
and missionaries like Mackay, Patteson and 
Paton, who will face any danger and die any 
death to lead men to better and happier 
lives. Such as these, standing in the stature, 
if not of perfect, yet of lofty manhood in 
Christ Jesus, put to shame the millionaires, 
the princes, the politicians, the ewesthetes, 
the worldlings, whose life and whose death 
say: ‘‘ We seek only for ourselves!’’—Pres- 
ident Carter of Wiltiams. 


LOVE AND HUMAND?TY. 


The love which the Christ bore provided 
anew motive for all life. It added power 
tu life; it gave to life a buoyancy, a spring, 
a movement. It is difficult to discriminate 

how love did this. Love gave a new life. 
Love gave a divine life. Love gave anew 
light. The heart clarified the intellect. 
Love preached a gospel of universal brother- 
hood without preaching communism. Love 
preached a gospel of self-sacrifice without 
preaching annihilation. Love preached op- 
timism, the gospel of hope. Love never 
whispered a syllable of pessimism, the gos- 
pel of despair. Love assured men that God 
dwells in them, about them; love convinced 
them that this world is God’s not the devil’s 
world; love whispered that the eternal spirit 
is working in and for man, that humanity 
represents the constant striving of God 
toward the reincarnation; love proved that 
conscience and reason in each man are to be 
united and that the revelations of conscience 
and reason in man are the revelations of 
God’s truth; love declared that the human 
_ need of forgiveness 1s filled by the divine 
pardon, that all worthy sacrifice consists in 
the yielding of the human will to the divine, 
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and that perfect freedom is perfect obedi- 
ence to perfect law. It was thus that a 
new motive came to humanity through the 
new love.... 

The trained intellect is a tremendous 
power. Intellectual culture is a very pre- 
cious thing to have or to bestow. A char- 
acter disciplined, equipped, enriched, is a 
possession worthy of consuming struggle. 
When God wants a great work done He calls 
a well-trained mind, as St. Paul. But a 
a well-trained mind without love is a Frank- 
instein. Intellectual culture without love 
is moral suicide. God summons every man 
to know with the reason, but He also sum- 
mons every man to love. If college trains 
the intellect, as it does, let college not dry 
up the fountains of the heart. If college 
teaches one to think, as it does, let it not 
dwarf the affections. Let love and thought 
be the twin stars in the one constellation of 
perfected character.—President Thwing of 
Western Reserve. 


—=—— 


There is no higher, more enviable, state 
of mind and conscience than that of a man 
who can say to himself at each day’s close: 
‘Today I have planted a new idea, have 
awaked a noble sentiment, have corrected a 
defect, have sown a seed for good in the 
heart of a child.”’—Edmondo de Amicis. 


Horstford’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes Delicious Lemonade. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 
refreshing and invigorating. 
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Absolutely Safe. 


The dN Bet Davidson Syringe. 
= If a $2.00 article lasts 
9 years, and a $1.00 ar- 
ticle 3 years, which is 
the cheaper? And both 
requiring the same 
amount of material, the 
= $2.00 article must be bet- 
ter cena and better make, therefore more 
reliable—SAFER. 


You get actual comm besides what is most essen- 
tial—absolute safety, in the Genuine Davidson Syringe, 
which is always marked), @%% » wea ~ woe BBR LL a we 


DAVIDSON RUBBER €0., Boston, Mass. 
GENTS WANTED ON SALARY $i..coon: 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. MONROK 
ERASER Mr¥’G. Co., X No. 1132 La Crosse, Wis. 
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Sing a song of Gold Dust a package full of shine, 
All the dirk of ages it will undermine ; 


ben we 


| work becomes like play, 
le happy thought for next 


With 


Gold Dust Wa 


the spots on the floor, the dirt 
on the doors, the stains on th 


ae lent that 
Rouge-cl 2€ eaning Bay? 


l 
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nn 


dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed, 


You can get “other kinds,” but they 


money and require more effort. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Phil 


I as 
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of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY wale BY 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


Established 1836. 


USE; DURKEE’S: 


aya’ Papal Pav hasan 


SALAD “DRESSING” 


LP Fisher Jan93 
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Be on your Guard. 


If some grocers urge another baking 
powder upon you in place of the “ Royal,” 
itis because of the greater profit upon it. | 
This of itself is evidence of the supe- 
riority of the ‘“‘Royal.” ‘To give greater 
profit the other must be a lower cost 
powder, and to cost less it must be made 
with cheaper and inferior materials, and 
thus, though selling for the same, give 
less value to the consumer. 

To insure the finest cake, the most 
wholesome food, be sure that no substi- 
tute for Royal Baking Powder is accepted 
by you. 


Nothing can be cubsteited for 
the Royal Baking Powder 
and give as good results. 
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GLENWOOD 


-RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


<6 Fae 


CG 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


The sun shines for all 


3 but it won’t heat your house in winter. Our heaters 
will. We have had fifty years’ experience manu- 
facturing heating apparatus. We give you your 
choice of method. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue free, Better send for it, indicating manner of heat- 
ng desired. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


26 John St., N. Y. 


« The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


“STERBROOK’S FALCON sss = 


Hos. much do you think 
the American People 
pay for harness- and_ shoe- 
leather? Half the money is 
wasted for want of Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book— 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 
iy Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘Wise men 
change their minds sometimes.” 

They accept new light; they 
realize that there is an improved, 
perfected, quick-winding Water- 
bury watch; in coin-silver and 
gold, filled, cases. An entirely dif- 
ferent affair from the one laughed 
at of old; winding in five seconds ; 
surpassing in style and quality any- 
thing deemed possible at the price ; 
elegant enough for any lady to 
carry, and satisfying the accurate 
business man. Far superior to any 
cheap Swiss watch; with closer and 
more uniform adjustment. 


Your jeweler keeps this watch in 

many different styles, a boy’s 

. watch included; all stem- 
winders. 4 to $rs. 45 


Shuttle and Anvil 
HAMMON D 
JUST OUT. 


BOTH IN THE 
IDEAL 
and 
UNIVERSAL 
KEYBOARDS. 


RESPONDS TO.STACCATO OR LEGATO TOUCH 
EQUALLY WELL 


We are NOT in the Trust. 


THE HAMMOND ERE fie pen CO.,- 
300 WASHINGTON STREET 


Ride a 
Colum= 
bia? 


Lead all Bicycles. 
Stay at the Head. 
Are ery the Standard. 
Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 


mail for two tsvo-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Columbias 
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AT MIDSUMMER. 


TO ONE SELF-BOUND. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 


Hor this supernal day, 

Let loose thy fettered soul! 

Why in such heavy durance stay 
When God has given the whole? 


At Beauty’s lavish board 
Let thy starved soul be fed, 

Drink thou her golden wine outpoured 
And taste her wholesome bread. 


Pain is, and sorrow is, 
And evils walk in state ; 

But summer swings the door of bliss, 
A glad and gracious fate. 


The void thou canst not cure 
Cover with healing grass, 

Let whispering winds with fingers pure 
Anoint thee as they pass. 


‘‘The mountains shall bring peace,” 
If thou to them hast brought 

Love that bestows but to increase 
And touch the highest thought. 


To thee, by night and day, 
A larger mystery calls, 
Where Ocean rears from wave and spray 


His sheer dissolving walls. 


Toiling he chants his rune, 
Learned of the elder time 


When earth and heaven were still in tune, 


The poet’s fabled prime. 


’Tis thou who must unbind 
Thy shackles, or remain 
Prisoner of the contracting mind 
That courts its cell of pain! 
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AMERICAN ART AT THE FAIR. 


The courtesy which will give attention to 
the foreign nations first will find its reward 
in the apprehension of as encouraging a de- 
gree of excellence in the American section 
asin any other in the building. Nowhere 
could glorification of our own performance 
be more offensive than in the department of 
fine arts. But nowhere is temperate self- 
congratulation more justified. It has been 
surmised that the American section would 
be this year what it was in Paris in 1889, a 
supplement to the French. This is wholly 
controverted by the fact. The American 
exhibit is, with points of difference and 
contact and with certain limitations which 
it would be idle to deny, on an equal: foot- 
ing with that of France. It is so by virtue 
of the presence of a large number of pic- 
tures which are wholly American. Fortu- 
nately, we can be charged with few ab- 
sentees. Bunce, Blum and Albert Ryder 
among the painters are missed, and St. 
Gaudens among the sculptors. 

But with the sparsest handful of excep- 
tions the painters of America have lent 
themselves without stint to the making of 
an exhibit that is eminently worthy of the 
nation. John Lafarge is the only exhibitor 
whose group of pictures should have been 
made larger. Whistler, Sargent, Abbey, 
Dewing, Inness, Homer, Martin, Abbot 
Thayer, Alexander Harrison, the two Walk- 
ers, Chase, Vedder, Tryon, Brush, Cox, 
Gifford and Hitchcock—these are all men 
whose works would add to the merit of any 
section in the building, and there are more 
than half a dozen of them who are fairly 
unrivaled. To find in our galleries the 
Virgin Enthroned of Thayer, the coast 
scenes of Winslow Homer, the portraits 
and marines of Whistler, the landscapes of 
Inness, the portraits of Sargent and one 
piece of the mural decoration which Abbey 
is executing for the Boston Public Library, 
to find all this and a great deal more than 
could be briefly indicated now, is to reflect 
that our art can be called American, and 
that to speak of it in such wise is to speak 
of something in which America can have 
pride. There is danger of pitching the 
note of satisfaction too high. But a solid 
belief in our work will be carried hence by 
every impartial critic. There is imitation, 
as was to be expected. It is in the back- 
ground. We have artists who have origi- 
nality, ideas, style and technical ability. 
We have known this before. But it has 
never been demonstrated so fully as upon 
this occasion, leaving us with such wiiling- 
ness to face the criticism of Europe.—New 
York Tribune. fl 


A SERIOUS INDICTMENT, 


Bishop F. D. Huntington of Central New 
York,in his last convention address, as re- 
ported in the Churchman, affirms that: 


To those of us who venerate authority, 
who see no safety for society without Al- 
mighty restraints and prohibitions, who are 
satisfied that the benignant will of God in- 
cludes for all mankind personal restrictions 
which can be averted only by Christ’s re- 
demption, who distrust interpretations of 
Ifoly Scripture which owe their plausibility 
to a secret impatience at exacting doctrines 
or a stern morality, and who believe the 
church, ministry, creed and sacraments to 
be not cleverly constructed but divinely or- 
dained, to us, I say, it is impossible to re- 
gard the popular drift, and especially the 
ordinary tone of the public press, as other- 
wise than sympathetic with irreligion. Take 
any of the points just mentioned and can.it 
be reasonably disputed that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, secular newspapers and magazines 
are on the side not of affirmation but of 
doubt; of a religion that is of man and not 
of God; of hostility to the standards, insti- 
tutions, oracles, laws of the Christian faith 
as they have been hitherto held from the 
first? They either betray this instinctive 
hostility by coloring facts reported and 
sneering at uncompromising consciences or 
they compliment indifference by calling it 
‘‘liberality.”’ 


Railroads and Excursions. 
(lergymen, Teachers, Students & Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the Ocean, on CAPE COD, should address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Truro P. O., Mass. 


e | [A AND 
GAL 0S FAR, 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Ex<XCURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columban Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Oscar G. Barron, Manager), at which our par- 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only four stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
pure, and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 
plied. 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable: 

July 22, 26 and 29. 

August 4, 5, 8, 12, 15, 16, 19, 23, 25, 26 and 29. 

We also have frequent trains including transportation, 
Pullman berth and meals oniy, without hotel accommo- 
dations. 


(Ge Send for descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence K. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 


Railroads and Excursions. 


HOLY LAND PARTY, August 30th. 

RVOUND THE WORLD, August 23d. 

WORLD’S FAIR every week; send for pro- 
gram and mention tour wanted. H. GAZE & 
SONS, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


On and after July 10, 1893 (Sundays excepted) a 


Special Quick Train 


Will leave Causeway Street Passenger Station, Boston, 
at 11.00 A. M., arriving at 


SARATOGA 


4.50 P. M. 


Elegant Buffet Palace Parlor Cars.’ 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through without 
change. 

For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars or 
further information, apply at 250 Washington St., 
orat Passenger Station, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. KR. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


special tt World’s Fair. 


—— FOR — 


Membership limited and strictly first- 
class. All expenses included, but meals. 


Teachers and their Friends, 
July 15 and Aug. I. 
the Picturesque B&O. gis Wie Gee 


In Chicago 7 days; lodging; 5 admissions 


to Fair; return via Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
Lachine Rapids, Montreal and White Mountains. 


Ask for our $50 and $75 trip; also independent Tickets. 


Cook’s World’s Fair Trips, 


296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. | Room 13, Globe Building, - - Boston, Mass. 
—— _ THE 
(a>, ~PACIFIC 
bai. 2 gee LIMITED 

[ee | . i. N A SOLID VEETIEUEEE 
ot [pele PALACE SLEEPING CARS 

ei Neill ia FREE CHAIR CARS 
"| aera \ SUPERB DINING CARS 


\\S 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


\ \ Re OO \ \ ay 
LINE 


TO 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


WITH =i 
THROUGH 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
AND DINING CARS 


TO 
DENVER 


AND 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


LEAVES CHICAGO 
DAILY. 

OFFICES: 

208 Clark Street, 
CHICACO, 

423 Broadway, New York. 
5S State St., Boston, Mass. 


VIA CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Presbyterian minister has bound him- 
self to teach a certain system of doctrine, 
and while there is some theoretic liberty in 
matters not ‘‘ essential’? to the system, it is 
pretty apt to turn out on examination that 
almost everything in the Westminster Con- 
fession is an essential part of the system. 
It is a very closely reasoned and logical doc- 
ument, that confession, and whoever at- 
tempts to meddle with it is likely to get 
himself into difficulties.—Hxaminer. 


The structure in which Abraham Lincoln 
received the summons that called him from 
the world should never have been material- 
ized or vulgarized to use. It should have 
been razed to the ground and within the 
inclosure should have been placed a monu- 
ment or tablet or other suitable memorial 
to mark the spot for this generation and 
for all generations to come, making it the 
resort of philanthropists, reformers, liber- 
ators and patriots forever. Instead of this 
the building was thriftily rented to a bar- 
gain-making government and by it turned 
into a barracks for clerks, whose sepulcher 
it became today.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


——— 


Let us remember that of most people we 
know, as of the moon, one side only--the side 
which they present as they pass us in the 
throng of life. It is only when it is too late 
that we learn that there may be on earth an- 
gels without wings.—F’. Max Miiller. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices*in this column, not exceeding five lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rey. Ciayton Welles. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


For Rent.—Furnished, a modern ten-room dwelling, 
with stable, in Somerville, adjoining Cambridge, one 
mile from Harvard College. Near electric and steam 
cars, Contains clergyman’s library. 
dress Lenox, this office. 


Terms low. Ad- 


A Graduate of Mt. Holyoke would like to 
secure a position, in or near Boston, where her educa 
tion will be useful. She desires to board at her home, 
- eee out of the city. Address L, Congr egationalist, 

oston 


For Sale.—In New Haven, Ct., a beautiful home. 
House contains 14 rooms. Supplied with ena water, 
gas, furnace, laundry and conservatory, all in fine order, 
Barn and coachman’s room. Corner lot. street cars pass 
the door. Oe college grounds. For particulars, ad- 
dress Dr. W. Clapp, Westfield, Mass. 


WE publish aids to worship 


For the 
x Evening 
Service 


Vesper Services. 


By Rev. Jj T. DuRYEA, D.D. 5 num- 
bers, also a) Morning Service. Each 13-16 

pages. Price, 3 cents; 100 copies, $2.50. 
Bound together in cloth, $25 per hund. 
Each number contains a complete sery- 
ice, readings, music, etc. They have 
already been put to practical test in 
many places and have been universally 
approved. 


Wheaton Vespers. 


By Rev. GEO. H. HUBBARD. Price per 
hundred, $2.50. 

A new departure in the form of worship 
for evening services, taking up a special 
subject for each occasion. 


1. An Hour With Moses the Man of God. 
2. An Hour With the Patriarch Job. 

3. An Hour With David the Psalmist. 

4. An Hour With Solomon the Wise Man. 
5. An Hour With Isaiah the Seer. 

6. An Hour With Jeremiah the Prophet. 


Samples (3 cents each) sent’6n application. 


Sonexcestionnl Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The Congregationalist 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


AUGUST. 


RIDERS OF TUNIS. By Colonel T. A. Dongs. 
With 7 Illustrations. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE. By Tuomas A. Jan- 
vier. With 15 Illustrations. 


THE COCK LANE GHOST. A Story. By 
Howarp Pyrite. With 13 Illustrations by 
the Author. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. A Novel. By 
Wititiam Brack. Part III., With an Il- 
lustration by Wint1am Sma. 

HIS BAD ANGEL. A Story. By Ricuarp 
Harpvine Davis. With an Illustration by 
C. D. Gibson, 

POLYEUCT AND PAULINE. A Poem. By 
E. W. Latimer. With an Illustration 
(frontispiece) by Luc Oxrvier Merson. 

ITALIAN GARDENS. By Cuarurs A. Puarv. 
Part I. With 11 Illustrations. 

HORACE CHASE. 
Frentuors Wootson. Part VIII. 

BRIDE ROSES. Scene. By W. D. Howeuts. 
With an Illustration by W. H. Hype. 

A QUEER LITTLE FAMILY ON THE BIT- 
TERSWEET. By Wit.1am Haminton Grp- 
son. With Illustrations by the Author. 

A CAST OF THE NET. A Story. By Herperr 
D. Warp. With 4 Illustrations by W. T, 
SMEDLEY. 

BLACK WATER AND SHALLOWS. By Frep- 
ERIC Remineton. With 5 Illustrations by 
the Author. 


A Novel. By Coxsrance 


ON A ROR IOI ON I FO A OS 


THE DEAD LOVER. A Roumanian Folk- 
Song. By R. H. Sropparp. 
A LANDSCAPE BY CONSTABLE. A Story. 


By F. Mary Wizson. 
by CO. S. Rernwarr. 


AT THE HERMITAGE. AStory. By E. Luyr 
Brown. 


A LAMENT FOR THE BIRDS. 
FentmMoreE Cooper. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS as usual. — 


With 2 Illustrations 


By Susan 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


TO, MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to haveeach Sunday, 
new and bright AnTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are =: :- 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderate outlay. If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 
ADDRESS .-. 


THE JOHN CHURCH C0., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
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ANTED, Young Lady Teacher of Voice Cul- 


ture, must be good yocalist. State salary ex- 
ected. Address, with testimonials, 
resident FEMALE COLLEGE, Tennessee, care 
Congregationalist. 


\V Serene: by a college graduate, a position as 


editorial apslataphe Best references. 
. SHERMAN, 
Richford, Vermont. 


UNNY=SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 


$30.00 per 100. | Addic. per copy if ordered by mail. 
Specimen pages free on request, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 HE. 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Church Equipment. 
= (YINCIN eB FOUNDRY iS 
LAs outers But BELL 


FOR CHOOL. FIRE ALAP: 
Gataloqus with CHR sere Prices and terms 


VA FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
t Hy nae S820 BETTS 
NO MENEELY & Co., OO ENUIN eee 
WEST-TROY, N.Y. CE EAL 


= CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells 8@~Send for 
Catalogue. CC. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, 0. 


rH LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS ¢peats 


& Gee he Wend 
soe aes METAL, (COPPER AN 
d for Price and Cntaloreees 
"SHANE SELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
>THE ee ine TIFT 00., { Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, O U.S.A. Jand E. India Tin, 


CHURCH BELLS, SEALS AND CHIMES. 
) Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 


ee Oe amine 


xs ly 
| fs t Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for »ew 100-page 
catalogue. 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for| 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO,, 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


\\cempeuns light-spreading Sil 
ver-plated Corrugated Glass ° 
REFLECTORS N 


oes invention for 


anne Churches, 


eOaSOGAOS 
x pulls ” Satisfaction '¥ y 

Sm ces cre 
Gesigns. BAILEY REFLECTOR co. 0, testes 


Mirth Stamped steel “Ceiling 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
30 Rose St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


Established 182%. 


CHURCH 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence Invited, 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

8 EAsT 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, I1l.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 


Ti FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOIES,. 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO, ST. THOMAS. - 


ALMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL- 


lege for Young Women, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Literary Course, Music, Fine Art, Elocution, etc. 60 
page illustrated announcement. 

PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A. B. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
H. E. DOUGLASS. 


MAINE, YARMOUTH. 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 
Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rev. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
spectus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NeW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA. 


DOW ACADEMY, 


Franconia, N. HM. High grade of scholarship, yet 
has special course for backward students. Prepares 
for college. $150 for a year. For catalogue address 
Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M., Franconia, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, PEMBROKE. 


PEMBROKE ACADEMY, 
Pembroke, N. H. The 75th year will begin Tues- 
day, August 22. Entrance examination Monday, 
August 21. For catalogue, address 
ISAAC WALKER, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MONT VERNON. 


McCOLLOM INSTITUTE, 


Mont Vernon, N. H. A family boarding school 
for ten boys, ina beautiful mountain village, 50 miles 
from Boston. Thorough preparation for College and 
Business. Personal instruction. Backward boys 
rapidly advanced. 
JOHN B. WELCH, A. M., Principal. 
~- 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADETI1Y, 
Derry, N.W. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 per term of thirteen weeks. Board at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to $4.00 per week. For Cata- 
logues apply to the Principal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary B. F. Parsons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADETIIY, 

Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students receive 

the “ $100 plan ’’ Send for catalogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HATIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SETi- 


inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30,1893. $200.a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
artment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, Rey. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 


REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 
Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosToN, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 19th year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 
Begins its 65th year September l4th, offering en- 
larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 

one re bh roca Ber ve aann progressive. 
reparatory an ecia 5 

for illustrated circular. P Bet agin 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 


Groton, Mass. 100th year. Certificate admits to 
several colleges. Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin 
and Wabash. Elocution, Art. Music and Shorthand 
specialties. ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. ; 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUN 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
+ Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON. SEMINARY. 


Prepares\boys for any college or scientific school. 

New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 

heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7, 1893. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND IIILITARY ACADEIY 


Begins 388th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 

Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 

Athletics encouraged, Careful Training. Home In- 

Lh spe JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
aster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON, 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 


Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co, A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and receive 
constant personal attention. E, J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Artand Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advantages at moderate expense. 77th year 
opens Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rev. WM. 
R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6\ith year begins 
Sept. 6th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificate admits to various colleges, 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably os with labora- 
tories, libraries and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including bea ae in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
\ trained nurse. 
DINING HALL, unexcelied in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam uta: playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


_MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dr. Bhen Tounée OF MUSI ' pie: 
‘The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affordsa 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 
New Studio, Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS: Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Brewster, Ernest G. Goodhue, 
Mercy A. Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, F. M. Cowles. The 
llth year of this well-established School opens Oct. 
2. Superiorin equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modeled after the best Pari- 
sian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, 
including Still Life and Water-colors. Special atten- 
tion to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. 
Class in Modeling. Students have free access to the 
galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hun- 
dred Dollars (#500) given in scholarships. Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above. 
F. M, COWLES. 


CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
ACADEMY AND HOSE FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 

roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 
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Educational. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, CLAVERACK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. 18th. For cata- 
logues address Rey. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. ‘ 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. WY. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social culture. 39th year be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. ¥. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue, 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


$600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

Choose your boy’s school with all the wisdom you 
are master of; but send him away at eight. 

My pamphletargues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


OHIO. 


OHI0, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Gambier, Ohio. Success in a college course de- 
pends largely upon thorough preparation. This in- 
stitution is much the oldest, largest and _ best 
equipped preparatory boarding schoolin Ohio. Thor- 
ough preparation given for college or business. Cat- 
alogues sent. 


OHIO, MARIETTA 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 


Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
Catalogues and information, address Pres. JOHN W. 
SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. All Courses require four 
years of Bia OG, with Greek or Modern Lan- 
uages. wenty-five professors. Elective system. 
66 single-term courses. Post-Graduate courses. 
Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings. Vigorous lit- 
erary societies. Successful athletics. Best musical 
advautges. Chemical, zoological and botanical lab- 
oratories. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges and scientific schools. 21 in- 
structors. 550 students. Supervision of students 
thorough and kindly. Literary societies. Trained 
phere te directors. Opens Sept. 20. 200 page cat- 
abogue free. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


KANSAS. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 20. PETER McVICAR President. 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 


A few students can receive private instruction dur- 
ing the vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Good board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a specials Terms 
reasonable. F.D. LANE, Professor of Mathematics, 
Ashburnham. Mass. 


a 
Dixon’s Sitica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va-= f\ 
pors. Economical and health- 
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ful. Beautiful as well as dur= 
able. 
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For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and 
wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher= 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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y Send for circulars and testimonials. 
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Volume LXXVII 
E understand that the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American 


Y v Board in April last adopted a 


minute by a considerable majority that they 
would enroll Rev. W. H. Noyes as a mis- 
sionary of the board in Japan on his 
acceptance of the appointment thus made 
and on release from existing engagements 
with the organization now supporting 
him. The minute quoted a number of 
detached sentences from Mr. Noyes’s cor- 
respondence with the committee a year or 
more prior to the Berkeley Street Council, 
declaring that the committee understood 
that these sentences were not to be taken as 
representing his present views, and con- 
cluded with a resolution offering him the 
appointment. Mr. Noyesin his reply placed 
himself on his statements at the Berkeley 
Street Council which ordained him, and 
concluded by declaring himself ready hum- 
bly and cordially to accept the appointment 
if Berkeley Temple Church, which is now 
maintaining his mission, shall approve. Of 
this we suppose there is no doubt and 
therefore expect that this case, which has 
for seven years vexed and perplexed the 
churches, may soon be amicably settled. 
We assume that it is a surprise to the editor 
of the Independent to find that the action of 
the Prudential Committee was taken some 
weeks prior to the time when he was writ- 
ing belligerent editorials against Mr. Noyes’s 
appointment and assiduously gathering and 
publishing the opinions of corporate mem- 
bers for the committee’s guidance, 


The announcement that the Church of the 
Covenant in New York City will sell its 
property and unite with the Brick Church, 
of which Rey. Dr. Henry Van Dyke is pas- 
tor, evinces a readiness on the part of the 
Presbyterians of the metropolis to consoli- 
date forces where circumstances may render 
it desirable. Neither of these churches is 
yet to be classified as down town, but trade 
is rapidly creeping up toward the Grand 
Central Station and modifying the character 
of what has hitherto been residential streets 
only. We approve of a combination like 
this when it results in a better and more 
effective equipment for service of the peo- 
ple. The existence uf two weak churches of 
the same order side by side in a small coun- 
try town is often deplorable, but is the cor- 
responding evil any less when the march of 
population in our great cities makes it ap- 
parent? Usually the problem which con- 
solidation raises is the disposition of the 
extra pastor, but in the case referred to it is 
happily solved by Dr. J. H. McIlvaine be- 
coming associated with Dr. Van Dyke in 
the pastorate. Over the river in Brooklyn a 
similar union has been effected between the 
Beecher Memorial and the Union Churches, 
and in this case, too, the wisdom of it is at 
once obvious. 


i We are glad to see that the Railroad 
Commissioners of this State have notified 


ye 


the Boston & Maine and the Old Colony 
railroad companies, in reference to Sunday 
travel, that they may run only their reg- 
ular trains at their usual rates. This is 
a prohibition of excursion trains and of 
reduced fares such as tempt the thought- 
Jess to unnecessary and unjustifiable Sun- 
day travel. We are not prepared to favor 
the entire abolition of railroad traffic on 
that day. It is proper and necessary that 
the mails should be transported and that 
persons in whose cases it may be necessary 
to travel should have reasonable opportu- 
nity. But regular Sunday trains should be, 
as they are, fewer in number than on week- 
days, and they should be run so as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the orderly 
and religious use of the day. The crying 
evil in Sunday railroad traffic is the cheap 
excursion train. Experience has demon- 
strated elsewhere that such a policy as that 
adopted by the Railroad Commissioners of 
this State accomplishes the maximum of 
good together with the minimum of eyil. 
lt is unlikely that any other roads in the 
State will be permitted greater freedom 
than that allowed to the two mentioned, 
and we believe that the decision of the 
Commissioners will be cordially indorsed 
by the people. Those who have labored to 
accomplish this result may congratulate 
themselves on having gained a substantial 
success, 


The Year-Book for 1893 is at hand with 
38 pages, twenty-two more than last year. 
Some time ago we gave from advance sheets 
a summary of its statements. There are 
two new features which will attract atten- 
tion. The firstis a semmary of the religious 
statistics of the United States as given in 
the recent census, and is, we believe, the 
first published summary in this form of the 
totals of the church organizations, valua- 
tion of church property and number of 
communicants of all religious denomina- 
tions in this country. The second feature 
is a list of Congregational Sunday schools 
not directly connected with churches. It 
makes an excellent showing of the work of 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society 
as a pioneer organization, opening the way 
for Congregational churches and occupying 
new fields. California, with 168 of these 
schools and 5,877 members, and Minnesota, 
with 105 schools and 4,876 members, tell a 
story of faithful and effective work by Sun- 
day school missionaries. There are 975 of 
these schools, with a membership of 49,271. 
Leaving these out of the account there has 
been a gain in Sunday school membership 
of 18,807, while the total membership is 
694,053, which is about twenty-eight per 
cent. greater than the church membership. 
Since June 1 the churches and Sunday 
schools have expressed their appreciation 
of this missionary work of the society by 
contributing to its treasury $22,585, includ- 
ing the gifts on Children’s Sunday. 


SUNDAY CLOSING AT LAST. 


Sunday opening of the World’s Fair has 
proved a complete and utter failure. The 
Columbian Commission has confessed it by 
a vote of fifty-four to six and the local di- 
rectory has acknowledged it by a vote of 
twenty-four to four. Hereafter the fair will 
be closed on Sundays. Some important ad- 
vantages have been gained by the experi- 
ment, though at great cost. 


The country has learned anew the im- 
portance of trusting its affairs to men of 
principle. The directors of the fair opened 
it on Sunday to get money. They took the 
people’s money and broke the conditions 
on which they had accepted it, and made it 
evident that this had been their intention 
from the time they accepted the conditions. 
They invited the co-operation of exhibitors 
and of the public, and having secured it 
they thrust aside their mora] and legal obli- 
gations to make the enterprise a financial 
success. They have now agreed to close 
the fair on Sundays because they have not 
got the money they expected. They under- 
estimated the moral sense of the nation. 
They have probably learned that ‘‘ honesty 
is the best policy.’? They have been de- 
fended by pleas of their broad philanthropy 
against narrow-minded Sabbatarians, their 
interest in the working classes, their un- 
selfish fear lest Chicago should be over- 
run by dissipated lawbreakers unless they 
should be corralled into the fair on Sundays, 
their desires to educate and uplift all classes. 
They and their defenders have probably 
learned the truth of what Lincoln said, that 
‘you can fool some of the people all the 
time and all the people some of the time, 
but you cannot fool all the people all the 
time.’? But the country, we hope, has 
learned higher lessons than either of these. 
Men who are not governed by principle 
rather than policy, who do not have con- 
fidence in the underlying moral sense of the 
people, who do not seek to strengthen right- 
eousness and who measure success by money- 
making, are not financially wise. They are 
not safe persons with whom to trust the 
people’s business. 

The American people do not want to 
destroy the Lord’s Day either as a day of 
rest or a day of worship. All classes value 
it highly as a day of rest. All who think 
know that in proportion as it declines as a 
day of worship it declines as a day of rest. 
They want it different from other days in 
its religious, business, educational and rec- 
reative pursuits. They want to keep it as 
the best of days for the highest uses which 
all can make of it. The public have staid 
away from the fair on Sunday. Six days in 
the week have been enough for them to 
spend in it. For the classes whose chief 
idea of recreation is low amusement the 
Midway Plaisance with its beer gardens has 
been the main attraction, but these could 
hardly compete with the low resorts of the 
city. 
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Christians cannot fail to be impressed 
anew with the sense of the overruling 
Providence which guides public affairs. We 
thought we had been defeated, but our de- 
feat has been our gain. .The experiment 
which we. fought against has been tried. 
The strength of our contention has been 
demonstrated. The Lord’s Day is much 
more firmly established than if its opponents 
had failed at the first. The experience of 
the World’s Fair will serve as a conclusive 
argument against secularizing Sunday for 
a long while to come. 

It remains for the people to claim anew 
the fair as the enterprise of the nation and 
to promote its success. Its directors have 
usurped powers by which they have sought 
to work a great public wrong. Multitudes, 
believing that the directors would succeed 
in this, have lost interest But the direct- 
ors have failed in this. Their want of 
moral sense is still to be regretted, but the 
enterprise for which they have done in 
other respects so effective service ought not 
to fail. It is a magnificent display of the 
growth of our nation, a most instructive 
and inspiring exhibition of the customs, 
business, life and progress of the world. 
No conscientious scruples need longer stand 
in the way of any one’s enjoying its won- 
ders and profiting by its treasures. Now, 
at any rate, the honor of the nation is sum- 
moned to claim it and to promote its suc- 
cess. 


LAY PREACHERS. 


There is evident need in our denomina- 
tion for some other order of recognized 
Christian workers than that of minister. 
The Methodist Church has met this need by 
licensing men as exhorters and local preach- 
ers; the Episcopal Church by making the 
diaconate a stepping-stone to the ministry. 
The Suffolk South Association of Massachu- 
setts has recently created such an order in 
Congregational churches by giving to a 
young man a certificate of their approval of 
him as a lay preacher for a limited time. 
Ife has studied in college, but on account of 
ill health has not graduated; is proposing to 
take a regular course in a theological sem- 
inary, but desired to accept an opportunity 
for summer work in a small country parish. 
He frankly acknowledged that he had no 
acquaintance with theology and had pur- 
sued no systematic study of the Bible. Yet 
he has evident abilities as a leader, a pro- 
found Christian experience and an earnest 
desire to use it in winning others to Christ. 
The Suffolk North Association took similar 
action last year in reference to a student of 
the Revere Lay College. 

To certify that such men are qualified to 
be public teachers of the Scriptures and of 
the system of truth held by Congregational 
churches is to put both the candidates and 
the association giving them the certificate 
in a false position before the public, for it 
affirms what the parties concerned know is 
not true, and what an intelligent congrega- 
tion must soon discover to be untrue. Such 
certificates have, perhaps not seldom, been 
granted; and some of those who have re- 
ceived them have done good service to the 
cause of Christ. Yet, on the other hand, the 
office of the ministry has been cheapened 
and misrepresented. The public, to some 
extent, and some candidates for. the minis- 
try have been led to believe that Christian 
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experience and a desire to do good, all im- 
portant in themselves, are also a sufficient 
substitute for knowledge of the truth and 
of wise ways of presenting it. We have 
known men who regretted that they had 
been ericouraged to enter the ministry with- 
out preparation, and we have known others 
whose friends and parishioners have felt for 
them the regret which their own dullness of 
vision spared them. 

Of course any one can assume to preach 
and teach the. gospel whether or not he 
knows much about it if he can get an audi- 
ence, but then the audience which employs 
him takes the responsibility. When an or- 
ganized body in the church gives a man as 
the result of examination a certificate, that 
document ought to tell the truth. If he 
has had no special preparation which enti- 
tles him to be regarded as a preacher and 
teacher of the system of truth taught in 
the Scriptures, no affirmation by ministers 
would give him the needed qualifications. 
It would only advertise their own want of 
judgment and weaken their influence. 

Yet there are young men of unusual nat- 
ural gifts and earnest consecration, who in- 
tend to prepare themselves for the minis- 
try and who have present opportunities for 
Christian work. By enabling them to enter 
on such work with the commendation of 
their brethren, some choice ministers may 
be raised up who might never otherwise 
find their way into the sacred office. Some 
fields also, may be usefully occupied which 
otherwise might go untilled and some may 
be saved who would otherwise be unreached. 
The order of lay preachers is respectfully 
commended to the consideration of minis- 
terial associations and to the conferences 
with which is lodged the authority to com- 
mission public teachers of the truth. 


THE VICTORY OF HOME RULE. 


The passage in the House of Commons of 
the bill securing home rule for Ireland now 
is practically assured. The ninth clause, 
providing for the retention in future parlia- 
ments of the present rights of all the Irish 
members, which was accepted by all par- 
ties as the chief battle-ground, was carried 
successfully by the government last week 
and henceforth the Conservatives are likely 
to offer only a formal opposition, realizing 
their inability to defeat the bill. They are 
preparing to renew the conflict in the House 
of Lords, when the measure comes up there 
for concurrent action, and it is conceded gen- 
erally that they probably will defeat the bill 
at first, but everybody understands that the 
Lords must yield at last. The real fight 
over the measure was in the Commons -and 
the Liberals and their Irish allies have won. 

It is too soon to foresee clearly the whole 
effect of home rule upon the Irish. Prob- 
ably not even Mr. Gladstone would dare to 
prophesy freely. He evidently has endeav- 
ored to secure home rule for Ireland beliey- 
ing it to be just, and trusting Providence for 
the future, more than because he is sure 
that in every particular it will work well. 
We believe that this confidence is to be jus- 
tified. That which is inherently right sel- 
dom, if ever, fails to prove itself safe and 
wise. It is plain that most of the evils 


‘which the Conservatives have foretold so 


vociferously are likely to prove imaginary. 
That the prophets of evil have been talking 
for mere effect rather than from serious con- 


viction is apparent. Says the London corre- 
spondent of the Boston Transcript: 

After voting for full representation the 
Opposition voted for total exclusion, then 
successively for retention of 48, 82 and 23 
Irishmen, and now Mr. Balfour proposes, in 
the event of a legislature being established in 
Dublin, that Irishmen should have absolutely 
no voice in the affairs of the empire. This 
is an astounding proposal for a party which 
claims the exclusive advocacy of imperialism. 
Ireland would not even be allowed a voice in 
colonial affairs in which she is so deeply in- 
terested. , 

Nothing else has been rendered more 
prominent by the struggle over the bill 
than the wonderful ability, skill, patience 
and courage of Mr. Gladstone. That a 
man of his age should be able to carry such 
responsibilities is unusual, and that he 
should win such a striking victory in the 
face of such opposition as he has now over- 
come is actually marvelous. All English- 
men, even his stoutest foes, ought to be 
proud of him, and his career, not only in 
this snpreme campaign, which probably is 
the last which he will remain vigorous 
enough to conduct for his country’s good, 
but throughout is a remarkable example of 
what divine Providence sometimes enables 
a single sagacious, energetic, consecrated 
Christian to accomplish for mankind. 


MR. MOODY’S CHICAGO CAMPAIGN. 


That quality of generalship which is so 
conspicuous in D. L. Moody’s make-up has 
never appeared to better advantage ‘than in 
the work which he is carrying forward at ~ 
present in Chicago. Usually when he is 
on this side the water the Northfield con- 
ferences absorb his energies during the 
summer, but this season, while those meet- 
ings have felt the inspiration of his presence 
and guidance, as our reports of the collegi- 
ate gatherings have shown, they have not 
by any means monopolized his attention, 
for Mr. Moody’s quick eye long ago foresaw 
the strategic importance of a summer cam- 
paign in the city to which representatives 
of every nation in Christendom and heathen- 
dom would be thronging. He at once pro- 
jected large plans, secured the promise of 
eminent pulpit and competent pastoral as- 
sistance, and, with his Bible Institute and 
the Chicago Avenue Church as the base of 
operations, instituted soon after the opening 
of the fair various lines of effort which will 
continue through the summer and autumn. 

There at his post of duty Mr. Moody can 
be found almost continuously, save when he 
takes a flying trip to Northfield to keep 
himself in touch with his home interests.. 
In Chicago evangelistic meetings are car- 
ried on almost every evening in the week. 
Such noted preachers as Rey. John McNeill, 
Dr. Theodore Monod, Dr. A. J. Gordon and 
Rev. Thomas Spurgeon have already been 
heard, and the list of expected speakers in- 
cludes Dr. Cuyler, Professor Moorehead, 
Dr. Monro Gibson, Dr. B. Fay Mills, Dr. 
Stiicker of Berlin, Major Whittle and many 
others of equal prominence, The services 
have a pronounced evangelistic flavor and 
are frequently followed by after méetings, 
when Mr. Moody and his coadjutors move 
about among the audience and engage in 
friendly conversation or pause on! 
enough for a hearty handshake. 
tendance is good, always running 
the hundreds and not infrequently touching 
and passing the thousand mark. The peo- 
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ple come from many sections of the country 
and from foreign lands as well. While the 
native Chicago element is not lacking, and 
while the non-chureh population are drawn 
in to some extent, the proportion of strang- 
ers is large, and among them are many 
ministers and Christian workers, who are 
there, evidently, to pick up suggestions 
which may be applicable in their own 
fields. 

But this evangelistic service is only one of 
several similar undertakings. Almost every 
night bands of the institute students go out 
to perhaps a dozen or fifteen different 
places in the toughest sections of the city 
and hold gospel meetings. If the rowdy 
element interferes one night a stronger 
squad is sent the next and the ground held. 
Late in the evening they come back with 
their reports and often find Mr. Moody 
eagerly awaiting their return and anxious 
to hear their story. 

It is characteristic of the man that Mr. 
Moody has not allowed himself to be 
swerved from his single purpose to preach 
the simple gospel of Christ to the multi- 
tudes whom the fair attracts to Chicago. 
Nor has he spent his strength on anything 
that is not strictly germane to this para- 
mount object. Though as stanch a Sabba- 
' tarian as can be found in the land, he has 
not entered the lists as a champion of Sun- 
day closing. That is not his business in 
Chicago this summer. Asked by a reporter 
if he would preach on the fair grounds on 
Sunday, he replied that when he received 
an official invitation it would_be time to 
decide that question. He has recognized 
existing conditions and has adjusted him- 
self to them. He has not hesitated to 
preach in theaters and circus tents. Wher- 
ever he can best get a hearing for his Mas- 
ter’s gospel he goes. 

We advise our readers who expect to be 
in Chicago as the summer wears on to visit 
the Chicago Avenue Church and the Bible 
Institute. These enterprises repay a visit 
any time and especially under the unusual 
circumstances of this particular season. It 
will do any one good to breathe the atmos- 
phere of earnestness and consecration. It 
will furnish one with food for profitable 
thought. It will cheer Mr. Moody to see 
Christian people from all over the world 
rallying at this undenominational center, 
for he is modest enough to interpret such 
a visit as evincing an interest not chiefly in 
him and in what he is doing, but in the 
problem which weighs upon his own heart 
and which should lie close to the heart of 
every Christian—the evangelization of our 
great cities. | 


UNHARMED IN THE FIRE. 

The reality of the divine protection is a 
blessed fact to which we usually fail to do 
full justice. It is so foreign to the experi- 
ence of the nineteenth century that men 
should be thrown into flames or stoned to 
death for their faith that accounts of such 
occurrences in the past seem to some to be 
unnatural and theatrical. But human need 
of God in emergencies is as great as ever, 
although the forms of our trials often are 
unlike those of the men of old. Many, 
indeed, do know by blessed, and perhaps 
repeated, experience that God is near and 
ever ready to help. All may be sure of this 
should a time of peril come to them. 
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Our modern trials are likely to be less 
brief and tragic than many recorded ‘in the 
Bible, and the very fact that they often in- 
volve a long, severe strain upon mind per- 
haps even more than body, augments their 
severity. Just at present, for example, how 
many persons in different parts of this eoun- 
try must be more or less embarrassed finan- 
cially. Many men have proved unable to 
pay their debts who were possessed of prop- 
erty far greater than their liabilities but of 
such a character that they could not turn it 
into the necessary money with sufficient 
promptness. Apparently relief for the pres- 
ent commercial stress is at hand, but many 
still are in grave dread lest it come too late 
for them. 

This is but one illustration of scores which 
might be named, The truth of God’s pres- 
ence and power to help applies equally to 
one and all. Let His hand be acknowledged 
reverently in whatever befalls,; even the 
worst. Let our trust remain firm. Let 
prayer be earnest and endeavor wise and 
zealous. Let it be remembered that often 
He is nearest when matters seem darkest. 
And, though He seem indifferent, let not 
His watchful love be doubted or His power 
of bringing good for us out of the direst 
apparent misfortunes. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The past week has witnessed continued 
agitation of the silver question indicated in 
public meetings of business men, in pub- 
lished interviews with financiers and in pop- 
ular demonstrations in the mining sections. 
Representatives of the hide and leather trade 
last week held a meeting in New York City 
and expressed their conviction of the neces- 
sity for the repeal of the Sherman Jaw ina 
circular letter to be sent to their friends and 
customers in the South and West, and their 
action represents the general sentiment of 
business men in the Eastern and Interior 
States. On the other hand the governor of 
Colorado and others at a meeting in Denver 
have been indulging in wild and incendiary 
talk of war and bloodshed if necessary in 
order to keep up the price of silver, which 
has not helped to spread confidence in the 
wisdom of the views they defend. The pro- 
posed silver convention in St. Louis, which 
was to do much to influence Congress not 
to repeal the Sherman law, has been given 
up. Undoubtedly great efforts will be made 
to delay action by Congress and to secure at 
last acompromise. The hope of favorable 
action lies in the continued pressure of busi- 
ness sentiment demanding repeal. 


The ferment in South Carolina over Goy- 
ernor Tillman’s attempts to enforce the new 
liquor law recalls the exciting days and 
scenes which have distinguished other peri- 
ods in the history of the State. Itis evident 
that the experiment of State monopoly of 
the liquor business can be carried to a suc- 
cessful issue there only at the point of the 
bayonet, so to speak. Public sentiment is 
hostile to the plan, and in Charleston last 
Saturday the arrest of an Italian who was 
dispensing liquors illegally precipitated op- 
position, which was carried even into the 
courtroom and was accompanied by the 
flourish of weapons and the bandying of 
epithets. The local police are apparently 
indifferent to their duty, and only the iron 
will of the governor, backed by officers of 
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the buccaneer order imported from the 
mountain districts, can secure in the larger 
cities even an approximate suppression of | 
the dram-shops. In the country it may be ) 
easier to enforce the law, but here again it 
is already embarrassed by an adverse de- 
cision of a circuit court. Moreover, it will 
be difficult to stop the importation of liquors 
from other States. The fact that this new 
law is designed to replenish the State treas- 
ury, and results in raising the price of 
liquors sold at the State dispensaries, has 
militated from the first against its favora- 
ble workings. A socialistic experiment of 
this nature needs the best conditions in 
order to succeed, and these appear to be 
wanting in South Carolina just at present. 


Now that Sunday closing is assured, and 
the railroads have begun to cut rates to 
Chicago, we look for a noticeable increase in 
the volume of travel thither. It is true 
that as yet the roads west of Chicago have 
yielded but little to the clamor for lower 
rates, but the action of the Trunk Line As- 
sociation at New York last week is a de- 
cided step in advance and will inure to the 
advantage of Eastern people contemplating 
a trip to the fair. Beginning July 24, four 
excursion trains each week will be run with 
round-trip tickets good for ten days, costing 
from $17 to $20, according to the route 
selected. Passengers will travel in day 
coaches only, no sleeping or parlor cars 
being attached, but this arrangement will 
be quite endurable, considering that but 
thirty hours are consumed in the trip. As to 
Chicago itself.the literary congresses have 


been the chief attraction of the past week . ' 


outside of Jackson Park. They have drawn 
large audiences and a fair proportion of 
eminent authors have been present. It 
seems difficult to determine where the re- 
sponsibility for the sad calamity of last week 
lies, though the matter is being carefully 
investigated. The cold storage warehouse, 
the building destroyed, though inside the 
gates, was not a part of the exposition 
plant. Subscriptions for the relief of the 
families afflicted by the disaster have 
mounted up to over $50,000, and the gate 
admissions last Sunday were devoted to the 
same object. ; 


The question of deporting the Chinese 
who have not registered under the Geary 
act is still coming up in different parts of 
the country. In February last two China- 
men were arrested in Michigan for unlaw- 
fully living in the United States, and were 
sentenced by the commissioner for that dis- 
trict to twenty days’ imprisonment and to be 
at the end of that time deported to China. 
They have been in jail ever since and, their 
application for release having been refused 
by Judge Severns of the District Court, they 
have appealed to the United States Circuit 
Court. In another case Judge Ross of the 
United States Court in California has just’ 
decided that a Chinaman has the right of 
appeal from a commissioner or judge de-- 
porting him under the Geary law, and inti- 
mates that he has the right to be tried by 
jury. If this decision is upheld the legal 
complications attending an attempt to send 
Chinamen back to China will be so great as 
practically to defeat the law. Mr. Geary, in 
the North American Review, defends the law 


~as harmless, righteous and useful to China- 


men; but the Nation, by a comparison be- 


_army bill by 201 votes to 185. 
at once a defeat and a victory for the Em--: 
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tween ‘his article and his speeches in Con- 
gress while the law was under consideration, 
makes Mr. Geary appear ridiculous in a 
maze of self-contradictions. , 


The discussion of the home rule bill in 
the British Parliament last week was at- 
tended by some excitement, especially on 
Tuesday, July 11, when the chairman, Mr. 
Mellor, allowed Mr. Brodrick, a Conserva- 
tive, to call the Irish ‘“‘impecunious and 
garrulous,’’ and, upon Mr. Sexton’s protest 
that such language was impertinent, re- 
buked the latter and ordered him to with- 
draw. For some time there was a general 
uproar and the incident demonstrated con- 
clusively the speaker’s incompetence. One 
outcome of the affair is a notice given by a 
supporter of Mr. Sexton of his intent to 
move the reduction of the chairman’s salary 
by $5,0€0, in the hope of securing his resig- 
nation, but probably no notice will be taken 
of it. The home rule bill, as it will be 
passed at last, is a compromise measure, 
quite different from that proposed at first, 
and one of the most notable features of the 
contest over it, and one which probably 
will cause more comment hereafter than at 
present, is the fact that both the govern- 
ment and the Opposition have been guilty 
of the boldest inconsistencies in their atti- 
tude toward the bill. > 


The German Reichstag has passed the 
Its action is 


peror. It is a defeat to a certain extent 
because the bill upon which he insisted 
could not be passed and a substitute, con- 
siderably modified from the original, now 
has been enacted. The chief concessions 
made in the bill as adopted provide for a 
two-years’ instead of a three-years’ term of 
service, and include a pledge not to lay 
additional taxes upon beer, brandy or food. 
It also is a victory, however, because the 
main principle of the original bill has not 
been abandoned in the compromise and be- 
cause Chancellor Caprivi has succeeded in 
uniting enough groups of members to pass 
the bill in the face of the fact that a major- 
ity of the votes cast in the popular elections 
were against it. How far the government 
can depend upon its majority for support 
in general legislation is uncertain. It is 
more than likely to go to pieces at times, 
if not as a matter of course, when other 
than military measures are up, yet the same 
considerations which may repel some of 
the government’s present supporters also 
may attract some of those who now oppose 
it, The problem how to raise the money 
with which to carry out the new army bill 
will not be easy to be solved and may make 
fresh enemies for the measure. But there 
are so many different factions in the Reichs- 
tag that it is not easy to foresee what 
unions for action are likely to be formed 
successfully, 


The French often have been charged with 
entering upon foreign war in order to divert 
popular attention from domestic perils and 
prevent a revolution, This excuse, proba- 
bly without any good reason, has been sug- 
gested afresh as a possible explanation of 
the Franco-Siamese difficulty. France is 
the conceded protector of Annam, which 
lies on the other side of the Mekong River 
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from Siam. Siamese forces, recently, hay- 
ing committed depredations in Annam, were 
driven out but soon returned, the French 
repelled them, several French soldiers were 
killed, the French declared the Siamese 
court responsible and ordered certain naval 
vessels to the mouth of the river Meinam, 
fifteen miles from Bangkok, the Siamese 
capital. Then, learning that the English 
had sent. a ship’ to Bangkok, the French 
notified Siam that they should enter the 
river. They have the treaty right to do 
this after notifying the Siamese authorities. 
But Siam objected to the presence of more 
than one foreign vessel and France, although 
insisting upon her right, waived it and 
notified Admiral Humann, the officer in 
command, not to enter the Meinam. Fail- 
ing to receive this order until too late, he 
entered the river with the Inconstante and 
Comete, exchanged fire with the Siamese 
forts at its mouth, neither side suffering 
any damage, and proceeded to Bangkok. 
There is much popular restlessness there 
which disturbs all European residents, and 
the dangerous classes, which are very nu- 
merous, may cause an outbreak. But the 
latest reports mention an improved state of 
feeling. There is some talk of an English 
protectorate over Siam, but it is most un- 
likely that England will enter into any rela- 
tion with that country except with the ap- 
proval and co-operation of France. France 
seems in a mood to express regret for having 
appeared to invade Siam and the Siamese 
probably’will accept her statement and calm 
down. 


It is sometimes interesting to observe how 
much pathos a simple act of courtesy may 
borrow fromits setting. An incident which 
occurred afew days ago on the borders of 
Lorraine furnishes a striking illustration of 
this. As every one knows it is the French 
desire for vengeance and the determination 
to recover the lost Rhenish provinces which 
is helping to keep. both France and Ger- 
many and, in fact, all Europe under arms. 
The northeastern frontier of France is con- 
sequently not associated with thoughts of 
international friendliness, but with thesteady 
preparation for the deadly struggle which is 
believed to be inevitable. Under such cir- 
cumstances the ceremony ‘of transferring 
the bodies of twenty-five German officers 
and soldiers killed in the battle of Grave- 
lotte in August, 1870, from French soil at 
St. Ail to German soil at Amanvillers was 
peculiarly impressive. As a mere pageant 
it must have been full of interest. The 
French Government and the French soldiers 
left nothing undone to show the dead proper 
military honors, and when the service at St. 
Ail was over they escorted the funeral car 
to the frontier, where it was received by a 
detachment of the German corps stationed 
at Metz. The pathos of the occasion was 
evidently not lost on the spectators, or on 
the Frenchmen and Germans who afterward 
read of it. Unfortunately such influences, 
which tend to substitute peace and good 
will for hatred and jealousy, are too few 
and meager greatly to affect the present 
situation. 


The Glen House, the well-known hostelry 
in the White Mountains, was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire Sunday.—A misplaced 
switch caused an accident on the West 
Shore Line at Newburgh, N. Y., by which 
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six persons were killed and twenty-two in- 
jured. Russian .warships have been in 
New York Harbor and their officers have 
been elaborately entertained. Astrono- 
mers are observing with keen interest the 
changing phases of the comet. Gen. Ed- 
ward Jardine, a hero of the New York draft 
riots and a gallant soldier in the Civil War, 
is dead.—The court martial trial of the 
surviving officers of the British battleship 
Victoria, which was sunk off Tripoli June 
23, was begun at Valetta, the capital of 
Malta. 


ee 


IN BRIEF, 
Sensations are easily made and crowds 
quickly gathered, but spirituality is a slow 
growth. 


A parenthetical expression seldom contains 
so lofty a truth as one uttered by Dr. Storrs 
in a recent prayer meeting talk. Using the 
words duty and privilege together, he added, 
‘These words are in fact synonymous.” 


“The kingdom of God is advanced by just 
such half-successes as your work and mine,” 
said a pastor to a younger brother in the 
ministry—words containing much truth and 
encouragement for all of Christ’s servants. 


Mr. Edison estimates the limit of speed of 
electrical locomotion at 150 miles an hour. 
Yet even the great inventor may enlarge the 
limit of his estimates, as he has already done 
in many cases, as he presses into further dis- 
coveries. 


Our staff correspondence this week will be 
seen to be exceptionally cosmopolitan in its 
range and provides a window through which 
our readers may look into India, Australia 
and Japan and see present day movements in 
those distant lands. e 


If you meet your pastor on the way to the 
Lord’s house to preach do not think you must 
speak to him, or, if you do, that he wishes you 
to. Dr. Alexander Maclaren salutes no one 
by the way when about to preach and avoids 
all general talk. His people know this well 
and respect his wishes. 


“He and his family brought a world of sun- 
shine and many a helpful thought into our 
home.’”’ Of whom is our correspondent in far- 
off Turkey speaking? Why, of Father En- 
deavor Clark, to be sure. Few round-the- 
world travelers ever left so many blessings to 
mark the way they took. 


“What the people want is money,” says a 
Western senator, ‘‘and the silver dollar is as 
good as any other money.” Yet 40,000 Mex- 
ican silver dollars were sold in San Francisco 
a few days ago at fifty-fivecents apiece. Hach 
one of them contained more silver than an 
American silver dollar. 


A good many bequests have failed to go 
where they were intended because those who 
drew up the wills did not know the exact 
names of the benevolent societies whom the 
testators wished to help. Be sure to give 
your lawyer a copy of the Congregational 
Handbook before he writes your will and tell 
him to study it. 


“You can form no idea of its beauty and 
grandeur until you have been there” is the 
common report of visitors returning from the 
Columbian Exposition. If words cannot ade- 
quately describe, nor the mind imagine, this 
work of man, what unspeakable glories must 
await us in the celestial city which God Him- 
self hath built! 


The Nebraska News, the sprightly and newsy 


paper of Nebraska Congregationalists, sug- 
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gests that in addition to the offertory the 
order of public worship should include the 
“ambulatory,” to be played on the organ 
while late comers are being seated. But it 
is rather hard on the delinquents to propose 
that they should be escorted up the aisle to 
the music of Fra Diavolo. 


Weshall begin next week a series of sketches 
of old English divines drawn for our read- 
ers by Prof. A. H. Currier of Oberlin, who is 
exceptionally skillful in delineating charac- 
ters of long ago and in making their lives 
suggestive to people who live and labor in 
modern days. The subjects of these sketches 
are Richard Baxter, Thomas Fuller, Jeremy 
Taylor, John Howe, George Herbert and Rich- 
ard Hooker. 


An excellent example has been set by a 
Western church which placed in the corner 
stone of its new house of worship the names 
of the men employed in building it. If God 
gave special skill to the temple builders of old, 
and regarded theirs as a sacred office, some 
such recognition is not out of place. It surely 
would result in better work, a more reverent 
behavior and a future interest in the church. 
It might help, also, to bridge the chasm be- 
tween the working man and the church. 


The Outlook is moved by the generous treat- 
ment of its contemporaries on the occasion of 

its changing its name to say that ‘‘it is one of 
' the happy signs of the times that new and 
_ Sweeter relations exist, not only between 
churches but between newspapers, and that a 
generous rivalry has largely taken the place 
of the old competition.’’ The sign is most wel- 
come. A hot dispute between the editors of 
two family newspapers is as little relished by 
most of their readers as a quarrel between 
two neighbors at a family dinner party. 


When we included in our list of prayer 
meeting topics the theme, Moral Value of 
Rest, we did not anticipate the advantage 
which one presuming young woman took of 
it last Friday evening. After supper she got 
out her CoNGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK, as 
usual, to see what the subject was, and on 
discovering it acted immediately upon the 
suggestion and stayed at home altogether! 
However, that was not as naughty as to stay 
at home without looking up the topic at all. 


Mayor Harrison of Chicago announces that 
he is not going to be bullied by Puritans into 
suppressing gambling in that city. The most 
noteworthy tributes to the abiding influence 
of our Puritan ancestors are the assertions of 
lawbreakers who sit in the seat of justice that 
they will not administer their offices honestly 
because to do so would please the Puritans. 
It is strange how Altgeld, Harrison and their 
ilk think to get sympathy from men of today 
by pleading that they are fighting against 
men of the seventeenth century. 

t 


The Viking ship and the Spanish caravels 
are dividing attention at the World’s Fair. 
The contrast of these frail and strange craft 
with the stately ships which now bear popu- 
lations large enough to make whole town- 
ships swiftly across the seas makes impress- 
ive object lessons showing the progress of 
many centuries, and few things at the fair 
will be longer remembered. They remind us 
also of national ties which reach far back to 
the beginning of our history, and which are 
being renewed by the increasing immigration 
from those countries to the land which the 
venturesome representatives of these nations 
‘sought and found hundreds of years ago. 
This exhibit of the triumphs of discovery and 
invention is as impressive a prophecy as it is 
interesting history. 


The heresy trial of the Presbyterian Church 
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in Canada is well along in the initial stages. 
The accused is Prof. John Campbell of the 
Montreal Presbyterian College and the indict- 
ment is based on an address he recently made 
—not an inaugural—at the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. His subject was The Perfect 
Book and the Perfect Father. <A _ special 
meeting of the Montreal Presbytery was held 
July 11, at which Professor Campbell practi- 
cally reiterated the statements made in his 
address. A committee has presented charges 
to the presbytery that the professor expresses 
disbelief in the entire inerrancy of the Old 
Testament and in the doctrine that God 
smites sinners either in the way of punish- 
ment or discipline. The presbytery will con- 
sider the charges Aug. 1. ; 


The foreigners scattered along the Midway 
Plaisance at the World’s Fair are themselves 
learning some lessons as well as affording en- 
tertainment to the multitudes that frequent 
their queer booths and bazaars. The other 
day as the leader of the Turkish mosque serv- 
ice was getting ready to go to the hour of 
prayer his servant did something which dis- 
pleased him, whereat he began to beat the 
man with a heavy stick. His cries soon 
brought a Columbian guard, who put a stop to 
the cudgeling and arrested the master. His 
protests and rage were of no avail. He could 
not understand why a Turk may not beat his 
own slave at will. All the same he was car- 
ried of to the nearest police station and the 
Moslem village on the Plaisance had to do 
without its leader at the evening prayer. 
Master and man learned more in that brief ex- 
perience than a sojourn of half a century in 
the Jand of the sultan could teach. 


From the bewildering array of ‘‘ congresses ”’ 
arranged in connection with the World’s Fair 
those who are deeply interested in church and 
sociological problems will doubtless elect to 
attend the one in October under the auspices of 
the Evangelical Alliance. No less than seventy 
different lines of practical Christian work will 
be discussed and experts from their various 
fields will explain their methods of work. 
The sessions will be held in the Memorial Art 
Palace and will constitute a school of applied 
Christianity. The date, Oct. 8-15, is usually a 
time of many local ecclesiastical gatherings in 
all denominations, but this need not neces- 
sarily hinder the ministers from arranging to 
be present. Certainly no more momentous 
questions could engage the interest of all 
Christians than those grouped under these 
four divisions: Christian Liberty, the Religious 
Condition of Protestant Christendom, Chris- 
tian Union and Co-operation and the Church 
and Sociological Problems. 


A prominent member of the Boston W. C. 
T. U. has never ceased praying that a certain 
liquor saloon might be closed. One day the 
proprietor, who knew her ardent wish, met 
her with the information that he should clear 
out his establishment on a certain day, but 
when she shouted, ‘‘ Praise the Lord,” he 
added, ‘‘I am to remove my stock to a store 
on the next corner.’’ Chagrined and disap- 
pointed she nevertheless continued praying, 
and this, coupled with the preying of the 
rumseller’s employés and neighbors, brought 
about the desired result. Theinfluences which 
deterred the saloon keeper—according to his 
own statement—from applying for a license 
this year are: (1) the pickings and stealings 
of his bartenders; (2) the blackmailing of the 
abutters, who this year demanded $3,000 be- 
fore they would sign his petition for a license. 
Praying and preying have thus gone hand in 
hand, and though this is not strictly a case 
where the wrath of man hath been made to 
praise Him it is an unexpected victory. 


Few more accurate or interesting methods 
of comparing social, intellectual and theologi- 


cal progress can be cited than that of noting 
the subjects debated or expounded by men in 
college and theological seminaries either be- 
fore or at the time of their graduation. Con- 
trast the themes discussed this year with the 
following taken from old Harvard programs 
from 1692 to 1773: Is temporal kingdom 
founded in grace? Are the Americans (Indians) 
Israelites? Would the advice of Paul to Tim- 
othy ‘‘ to use a little wine” bring him under 
the power of the tavern keepers? Does the 
will always follow the last dictate of the in- 
tellect? Was there a rainbow before the 
deluge? Did the reptiles of America originate 
from those that were preserved by Noah? 
Can an atheist appearin court? If Lazarus, 
by a will made before his death, had given 
away his property, could he have legally 
claimed it after the resurrection? Will the 
blessed in the future world, after the last 
judgment, make use of articulate speech, and 
will that be Hebrew? The affirmation of this 
last question was upheld by Edward Bass, 
who later was the first bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in Massachusetts. Josiah Quincy is 
on record as denying that ‘‘ When Balaam’s 
ass spoke, was there any change of its or- 
gans?’’ Such hair-splitting today would be 
considered puerile, 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM AUSTRALIA. 


We have had of late but one matter for 
talk—the bank failures. From the begin- 
ning of April to the middle of May thirteen 
banks closed their doors. In all since the 
beginning of the year fourteen banks have 
shut up. It must, however, be said, in jus- 
tice to these institutions, that all except 
one expect to open their doors again under 
various schemes of ‘‘reconstruction.’’ The 
institutions which have failed belong to 
New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland, 
but the effects of the suspensions will be 
felt over the whole of Australia—one might 
say of Australasia. This will readily be 
believed when it is learned that the deposits 
locked up aggregate £83,401,200. Of this 
amount £25,197,200 belong to British depos- 
itors out of £37,000,000 British deposits 
held by all the banks. The greatest incon- 
venience caused by the bank panic has 
arisen from the locking up of current ac- 
count moneys. Of these there are in New 
South Wales nearly five millions locked up. 
These current account moneys were really 
the circulating lifeblood of commerce, and 
their withdrawal from use caused a tremen- 
dous financial congestion. The difficulty 
has been met in New South Wales by the_ 
issue of treasury notes up to the amount of 
half the credit balance of each individual. 
The government, however, to prevent their 
entrance into the field as rivals to the banks, 
charge about ten per cent. for the accom- 
modation. It may be taken for granted, 
therefore, that only those who are desper- 
ately hard up will apply for aid. Up to 
June 6 only £110,000 in these notes had 
been issued. Prior to legislating for the 
issue of these notes the New South Wales 
Government passed a bill making the notes 
of certain banks legal tender for a period of 
six months. The Queensland Government 
have passed legislation which makes the is- 
suing of notes a state affair. They take the 
notes of existing banks, stamp them and 
make them legal tender throughout Queens- 
land. They are convertible into gold at any 
time, but the treasury is only bound to hold 
gold coin to the extent of one-fourth of the 
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notes in circulation. The other three-fourths 
the banks will be permitted to retain as a 
government balance at current rates of in- 
terest. 

In this time of national calamity the col- 
ony which has done itself least credit—or 
most discredit—is Victoria. There the goy- 
ernment declared a bank holiday for five 
days. The effect was rather to intensify 
than allay alarm. In a financial crisis the 
egoistic springs of action come into painful 
prominence, and any one watching the 
streams of excited depositors in pursuit of 
hard cash might be pardoned for chiming 
in with the satirist’s suggestion that the 
seat of emotion is not really, as is popularly 
‘‘said or sung,’’ the heart, but the breeches 
pocket. However, out of these, national 
troubles good will arise—economic good in 
the first instance. The banks have been 
trading beyond their capital. All the 
schemes of reconstruction involve large in- 
crease of capital. Reconstruction wili, in 
the interim, mean destruction to a good 
many of the shareholders, and it will mean 
for the depositors the payment of their de- 
posits piecemeal through a series of years. 
It will also mean smaller profits to the 
shareholders of the future, but it will mean 
sounder and safer business. Already, it 
may be mentioned, one bank has resumed 
business. Another will follow in a few 
days, and it is hoped that all, or nearly all, 
will in a few weeks be at work again. It is 
estimated that the public and private bor- 
rowings of the Australasian colonies amount 
to between £350,000,000 and £400,000,000, 
so that you will see it is quite time we be- 
gan to rely more upon our own resources. 

While economists have been trying to find 
a soul of goodness in things evil so far as 
the economic outlook is concerned, Chris- 
tian people have. been cherishing similar 
hopes in regard to the outlook for the king- 
dom of God. They do not forget that in 
your country a general revival of religion 
has been ushered in in previous years by 
widespread commercial depression. In Vic- 
toria the, Anglican bishop, Dr. Goe, called 
for a day of humiliation and prayer so far 
as the Church of England was concerned. 
The Council of the Churches, on which as 
yet the Anglicans of Vietoria have not placed 
representatives, co-operated in the move- 
ment and solemn and profitable gatherings 
were held. Within a few days, probably, 
arrangements will have been completed for 
a day of humiliation and prayer in this col- 
ony. The government will not be asked, as 
was done in Victoria, to proclaim a day. 
The meetings will take place with the free 
co-operation of the churches under the di- 
rection of the Council of the Churches, 
which in this colony comprises representa- 
tives of the Church of England along with 
the other sections of Protestantism. 

In regard to ecclesiastical matters a fea- 
ture of the last few weeks has been the half- 
yearly meetings of the Congregational unions 
of the different colonies in New South Wales, 
South Australia, Victoria and Tasmania. 
The matters dealt with were for the most 
part not such as claim special mention. As 
the unions possess no legislative functions 
their time is occupied either with resolu- 
tions or essays bearing on questions which 
belong to the general interests of Chris- 
tianity, or with matters of detail in regard 
to. individual churches. The former class 


of subjects predominates. In the South 
Australian Union a wider region was reached 
when the question of a council of the 
churches for South Australia was intro- 
duced and its discussion referred to the an- 
nual meetings. One disagreeable feature in 
all the union meetings was the complaint, 
more or less pronounced, of lack of money, 
owing to the depression of the times. Rev. 
William Watts, secretary of the Queensland 
Union, who is’ much esteemed for his works’ 
sake, has been obliged to resign his charge 
at Milton, owing to the floods. The Milton 
church has been swamped literally and met- 
aphorically. The Queensland Union seems 
to be much in the same state. The official 
report is that it is ‘‘in feeble health.”’ 
Queensland has just been going through 
the excitement of a general election. The 
result is the return of the Ministerialists. 
They stand for the importation of kanaka 
labor (under government regulations) and 
land grant railways. The Labor party, 
whose program was class legislation of an 
extreme kind, have been rather badly 
beaten. South Australia has followed the 
example of New South Wales, and ladies 
are now formally admitted as delegates to 
the Congregational Union, While mention- 
ing the work of women I should not omit 
to chronicle the arrival of Madame Antoi- 
nette Sterling, the great singer. Sheisan en- 
thusiastic advocate of the W.C.T. U. This 
is rather feeblein New South Wales, and the 
advent of this melodious advocate ought to 
be of some service toit. While upon tem- 
perance matters it is pleasant to note that 
‘¢a return prepared by the inspector of cus- 
toms for New Zealand shows that the con- 
sumption of spirits in New Zealand has, 
since 1878, proportionately decreased to the 
extent of forty-eight per cent., the decrease 
in the consumption of imported ale during 
the same period has been sixty per cent. and 
in New Zealand ale twenty-two per cent.’’ 
Here isa crumb of comfort for the teeto- 
talers. Talking of new arrivals, a few days 
ago our new governor arrived, Sir Robert 
William Duff. He hasa long and creditable 
record of effective service with the English 
Liberals and seems well fitted for his post. 
He has received a cordial welcome from 
New South Welshmen. Tomorrow Parlia- 
mentis prorogued. It has not accomplished 
much. The ministry has lived by a sort of 
perpetual miracle. It is to their credit, 
though, that they have done something to 
mitigate the effects of the banking panic. 
Likewise, they have passed a bill prevent- 
ing the sweep promoters from passing their 
gambling circulars through the post, and 
they will probably get through a disorderly 
conduct suppression act (commonly called 
the anti-larrikin bill), which gives the 
magistrates and police extended powers in 
dealing with larrikins, or ‘‘hoodlums,”’ I 
suppose they are called in America. The 
Council of the Churches presented a petition 
to Parliament in favor of both measures. 
Strong winds and heavy rains have pre- 
vailed the last few days, Queensland renew- 
ing to some extent its former experience of 
flood time. There are fears that the Mait- 
land district of this colony, so recently sub-» 
merged and desolated, is to undergo another 
baptism. There are lowering skies in an- 
other direction, in threats of strikes on the 
part of various operatives. This is due to 
wages having come down. But profits have 
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come down. There are numbers of unem- 
ployed waiting to take the place of men who 
go out on strike. 

The Endeavor movement marches steadily 
on. Next September there will be a gather- 
ing of the clans at the annual conventions 
in Melbourne and Sydney, which will help 
both to extend and to consolidate the move- 
ment. 

June 12. WwW. A. 


FROM INDIA. 


No government on earth has, or ever had, 
so difficult and complicated a task as that 
laid upon England in the direction of affairs 
in India. Think of that little island reach- 
ing out her ruling hand 8,000 miles to a 
people who constitute more than one-fifth 
of the population of the globe, embracing 
many nations that speak more than 200 lan- 
guages and dialects and that are in many 
respects antipodal to the English. These 
Eastern subjects of Queen Victoria are 
more than twice the number of those that 
were subject to Rome in the days of its 
greatest glory. 

And yet I am confident that no Oriental 
country is governed with half the wisdom 
aud justice that distinguish British rule in 
India today. Nor has any other people had 
such cause for gratitude to its rulers during 
the last century for their conscientious en- 
deavors to benefit and elevate the subjects 
by the introduction and encouragement of a 
thousand of the blessings and amenities of 
civilization. Notwithstanding the carping 
complaints of a few the fact remains that 
India never before experienced a tithe of the 
peace, happiness and prosperity which are 
its heritage under the British rajah today. 

At present the land is agitated thoroughly 
over the first popular election ever known 
here for members to the legislative councils 
of each of the three presidencies. A few 
years ago the people received the first in- 
stallment of the privileges of a representa- 
tive government in the right to elect the 
municipal commissioners of all our munici- 
palities, Ifand when they show themselves 
prepared to exercise further rights by a 
wise enjoyment of those already granted to 
them, the government will doubtless confer 
these rights upon them. In the meanwhile 
India is progressing wonderfully. What with 
an Indian in the English Parliament and a 
host of busy, eloquent agitators crying every- 
where for more liberty and greater rights 
for the Indians, their future is hopeful. 

The recent Bombay Decennial Missionary 
Conference has fallen upon hard times. It 
has been subjected in England to an amount 
of abuse which astonishes nearly all those 
who had the privilege of attending it. Itis 
not easy for missionaries to understand why 
they should be charged by these English 
agitators with being recreant to duty and 
in league with the evil one simply because 
they did not pass resolutions charging the 
government with complicity in crime, and 
even with the manufacture of crime and 
criminals. The charges made against the 
government may or may not be true. But 
three-fourths of the missionaries never come 
in contact with the evil referred to in the 
resolutions which caused all this trouble, 
and consequently they know little about 
the correctness of some of the wild charges 
made concerning them. : ed 

In any case, the conference felt that its 
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object of assembling was not that of inves- 
tigating and condemning such evils, but for 
mutual conference in reference to the many 
. methods of conducting the varied and man- 
ifold departments of our work. This work 
set before it was in itself vast, and was by 
no means exhausted by the conference. 
The fact that it was not willing to step 
aside from its legitimate work and take 
up other troublesome issues, which were 
worthy in themselves but which were cham- 
pioned by hot-headed advocates, has led 
these same men to carry their case, by 
misrepresentation and by calumny of their 
brethren, to England. This agitation is 
already causing mirth to the enemies but 
grief to the friends of the cause in India, 
and in England its inevitable consequence 
will be great injury to the missionary cause. 
To those of us who are such close neigh- 
bors of the equator, proximity to a hill 
sanitarium is an inestimable blessing. Such 
a blessing the Madura Mission enjoys within 
its own territory. This sanitarium was dis- 
covered and opened by our missionaries less 
than fifty years ago. It is 7,000 feet high 
and is a paradise of health and beauty. 
The most remarkable thing about the place 
now is that it attracts annually more mis- 
sionaries probably than any other sanita- 
rium on earth. There are here at present 
seeking rest and vigor more than a hundred 
adult missionaries from all parts of South 
India. They represent ten missionary socie- 
ties and fifteen missions and are members 
of six separate nationalities. They find 
time not only for physical and mental rest 
but also for spiritual reinvigoration. We 
have just closed a five days’ busy conven- 
tion for the deepening of spiritual life, in 
whichall our large circle received a blessing 
which will add greatly to our power in the 
Master’s service during the coming months. 
The closing consecration meeting was per- 
vaded by a spirit of harmony, prayer and 
self-dedication, and its influence will be felt 
by the many millions representing the com- 
munities among which these missionary 
brethren and sisters live and work. 
; Te Pay Jie 


FROM JAPAN. 


The battle of the beans still wages be- 
tween Corea and Japan. Thus far the fight- 
ing is all diplomatic and no one expects 
that the beans will turn into bullets. Mr. 
Oishi, the Japanese minister, has been with- 
drawn from S6ul, though the latest dis- 
patches indicate that Corea desires to settle 
amicably. The trouble grew out of a claim 
presented four years ago by the Japanese 
Government to make good the chief losses 
sustained by Japanese merchants in conse- 
quence of the Corean Government pro- 
hibiting, without due warning, the export 
of beans from two of her provinces. This 
was in violation of the commercial treaty 
between the two countries concluded in 
1883. 

The bill, including interest, was some- 
thing over $217,000. At one time in the 
negotiations Corea admitted, the justice of 
the claim, but quarreled over the amount 
~ and offered to settle for $60,000. Later she 
made a further reduction to $47,000, and 
there the matter stands. Doubtless some 
fairly acceptable compromise will soon be 
effected. The ignoble bean thus threatens 
‘to become a mighty factor in the develop- 
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ment of Hastern Asia as well as that of 
Eastern America. Japan greatly desires to 
be considered Corea’s friend, and, if China 
does not interfere too much, will find some 
way of speedy settlement. Individual Japa- 
nese are reported to be overbearing in their 
treatment of Coreans, but Japan, as a na- 
tion, is really Corea’s truest friend in all 
the East. 

The long delay in treaty revision and the 
consequent revival of nationalism make 
high-strung Japanese very sensitive these 
days toward all foreigners. Press and 
priests and politicians are improving the 
opportunity to the utmost. It behooves all 
missionaries to walk softly for a time and 
act with great patience and self-control. 
This they are certainly doing. The com- 
mon people are mostly not opposed to for- 
eigners. The wonder rather is they are 
not more excited by what is done to stir 
them up. 

The seventh general conference of all 
Protestant churches in the country was held 
recently in Nagoya, a large city lying mid- 
way between Japan’s eastern and western 
capitals. Technically speaking, Kyoto is 
no longer a capital, but she is an imperial 
city and is still often thought of as dividing 
the honors with Tokyo in fact as well as 
name. Some seventy delegates were in at- 
tendance, and an earnest, hopeful spirit 
pervaded the four days’ sessions. 

Nagoya is a city of Buddhists. The old- 
time cult there reigns supreme, so much so 
that by the influence of the priests neither 
hall, theater nor hotel could be secured for 
the Christian hosts. All meetings were 
held in the Methodist church, with admis- 
sion by ticket, and even then the aid of 
thirty or more policemen had to be invoked 
to keep order in the church and peace and 
safety without. Priests and rabble gave up 
the fight at length and a quiet meeting was 
held on the last evening. In interest and 
power and promise the meeting far sur- 
passed expectation. 

One leading speaker openly announced 
that he came to Nagoya expecting to attend 
the funeral of these Evangelical Alliance 
gatherings, but was surprised and delighted 
to discover more vitality in the movement 
than ever before. Amid suppressed excite- 
ment it was voted to hold the next meeting 
at Kyoto in May, 1895. That will be the 
1100th anniversary of the founding of the 
noblest city in Western Japan. Prepara- 
tions are already under way to celebrate the 
event with great éclat. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been appropriated from the 
imperial household department toward this 
end. So if any one asks ‘‘What next?’’ 
after the Columbian Fair, our answer is 
ready, ‘‘The Kyoto exhibition in 1895,” 
Save some of your nerves and pennies and 
adjectives for Japan and her 1100th anni- 
versary two years hence. 

At their recent annual meeting the trus- 
tees of the Doshisha, Kyoto’s far-famed 
Christian university, voted President Kozaki 
a year’s leave of absence to visit America. 
Prof. G. T. Ladd’s farseeing wisdom and 
generous enterprise are at the bottom of this 
move, they having secured a special scholar- 
ship at Yale for Mr. Kozaki’s benefit. The 
object is twofold—study and the securing 
an endowment for Japan’s great Christian 
school, especially the collegiate and theo- 
logical departments. These should be placed 


‘heavy strain. 


on a,firm footing at an early day and relieve 
the American Board from a part of its 
Those who revere the mem- 
ory of the sainted Neesima, and who realize 
the need of at least one thoroughly equipped 
Christian university in this land of steam 
engine students and electric enterprise, will 
give President Kozaki all the aid that is in 
their power. 

The comfortable spring weather and lei- 
sure time with farmers just before the June 
rains and June harvests of wheat and rape 
have been well utilized in all this region for 
earnest work in the churches. Special meet- 
ings have been held and much _ interest 
awakened. fyven the Roman Catholics have 
caught the contagion and held several the- 
ater preaching services, a most unparalleled 
example of nineteenth century enterprise. 
That most conservative of all missionary 
bodies bearing the name of Christian thus 
shows that it feels the pulse of the times 
and tries to beat in sympathy with it. 

Lovers of C. E. and all that those letters 
represent will rejoice at the steady growth in 
Japan of that world-wide movement. There 
must be nearly, if not quite, forty organiza- 
tions of that nature in the land of the lotus 
andthe chrysanthemum. Some of them have 
one committee and some have nearly half a 
score; some hold meetings at one time and 
some at another; some are for one sex alone 
while others embrace both; some have barely 
enough members to claim the promise in 
Matt. 18: 20, even when all are present, and 
some have scores of members, but all are 
alike in their loyalty to Christ and His 
Church, their love for C. E. and their prac- 
tical spirit of work. Since the visit of Dr. 
F. E. Clark last winter wherever you find 
an Endeavor Society you find a working 
church. The societies are also a power for 
good in these trying times in awakening an 
international feeling. These poor students 
are gladly contributing a few cents apiece in 
order to send a cablegram to the Montreal 
meeting next month. All such things help 
usher in the era of world-wide brotherhood 
and hasten the triumph of Christ the Lord 
of all. 

Okayama, June 13. 


-_———a 


OURXENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


J. H. P. 


Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, writing in the Lu- 
theran Observer on The Episcopate Among Lu- 
therans, records the interesting fact that ‘‘ the 
oldest and most influential synod, that of Penn- 
sylvania, has just resolved upon a system of 
oversight by which its president is to be freed , 
from congregational duty to look after the 
order and welfare of the congregations. This 
embodies the virtual idea of the sphere of the 
bishop. At all events, shculd the exigency 
arrive when to preserve, as the historian Nean- 
der says, ‘the order, tranquillity and unity of 
the church’ and to promote its strength and 
efficiency, it would be deemed advisable for 
the American Lutheran Church as a whole to 
introduce the historic episcopate, there would 
be nothing whatever in her genius or history 
to prevent her securing it. And this she 
would be able to do without going beyond 
her own denominational bounds and without 
admitting the illegitimacy of her own minis- 
try, by means of her sister Lutheran Church 
of Sweden.” 

The Christian Register is optimistic as it 
diagnoses the state of the national health: 
“Under the shelter and stimulus of liberty 
we may look, also, for the peaceable and rea- 
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sonable settlement of those social problems 
which agitate Christendom. It is true that 
there is now, as there always has been, a vast 
amount of anti-American or unrepublican 
sentiment and practice; that free institutions 
are in a perpetual life-and-death struggle 
against imported and native antagonisms; 
that the principles on which such institutions 
rest are imperfectly understood and frequently 
violated. But it is also true that freedom 
forges her own defenses; that secretion and 
excretion are among the vital processes of the 
social organism; that the vigorous energy 
which threw off the hideous inherited disease 
of slavery is at work for the cure of all kinds 
of disorder; and that never so much as now 
was the public mind exercised in the selec- 
tion, preparation and assimilation of such ma- 
terial as can be made available for the growth 
of a true republic.” 

The often repeated stories of lynching in 
the South and much too frequent lynchings 
in the North call forth from Bishop Hay- 
good a trenchant article in Zion’s Herald on 
the action of Governor Altgeld in pardoning 
the Chicago anarchists. The bishop says: 
‘“‘Lynch law has been more prevalent in the 
Southern States, not because the Southern 
people care less for law but because the con- 
ditions under which they live are more provo- 
cative of it. The appearance of lynch law 
north of the Potomac and of the Ohio can 
bring only pain and alarm to any sensible 
Southern man. Wherever lynch law obtains, 
civil order goes down and violence prevails. 
Crime is not suppressed by lynch law; it is 
fomented by it. No true government can live 
where lynch law is dominant. And nothing 
promotes lynch law like Altgeldism. Destroy 
the faith of the people in the processes of law 
and the people revert to savagery, taking law 
into their own hands. Every rational and 
conscientious man will join every other such 
man in an honest effort to maintain law and 
order against usurping foreigners and law- 
breaking people.” . . 
~ The voice of the press, both secular and re- 
ligious, is practically unanimous in commen- 
dation of the Christian Endeavor Society and 
of its annual meeting at Montreal. The New 
York Observer expresses the general sentiment 
when it says: “It is founded on right princi- 
ples. Itis being conducted witha zeal blended 
with equal discrimination, and itis loyal tothe 
church as the divinely ordained institution for 
the salvation of the world. .. . It came into 
existence by reason of a lack on the part of 
the churches to use their youthful forces; it 
has made our young people more active and 
enthusiastic in Christian work; has increased 
missionary interest and giving among them, 
and stands today indorsed by hundreds of 
pastors, who have found it of unspeakable 
value in their church work. It will remain a 
mighty power while it continues loyal to first 
principles, and numbers and success do not 
drive away humility and dependence upon 
God.” 

ABROAD, 

The Spectator assents to the recently revived 
suggestion that certain matters of dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
should be left for a tribunal of arbitrators, but 
it believes that the tribunal should be per- 
manent: ‘What we want is a permanent 
tribunal of great jurists; who will not only 
be impartial but will act on strict principles 
of law and justice....The fact that the 
common law is part of the Constitution of the 
United States, as well as the ultimate authority 
in our tribunals, would enable the judges to 
understand each other’s ways of thinking. 
This Court of High Commission, as it might 
not inappropriately be called, would have a 
united mind in regard to fundamentals, and 
would have little or no difficulty in settling a 
scheme of procedure. Thatit would command 
the respect of both countries it is needless to 


say. ... It may be, however, that the time is 
not ripe for constructing such a tribunal, and 
that it will be best for the present to be con- 
tent with arbitration of the old kind, Even 
if that is so, there is every ground for congrat- 
ulating the House of Commons on its unani- 
mous resolution of Friday week. The resolu- 
tion has brought us a step nearer that per- 
manent alliance of friendship to which all 
Englishmen and all Americans, whose hearts 
and heads are sound, look forward with en- 
thusiasm; and the sooner the foreign offices 
of Washington and London set to work to 
draw up their treaty, the better pleased the 
inhabitants of both countries will be.” 


WASTING AMMUNITION. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


‘Religious activities need to be governed 
by common sense. Men engaged in them 
should so far get outside of routine channels 
as to get a glimpse of the actual movements 
of the church as well as the drift of reli- 
gious thought. Even the question of meth- 
ods continually demands examination. A 
few years ago we heard an official upon a 
society platform say that the officials were 
taking the same course and following the 
same methods which had been in use for 
the fifty years past. He appealed trium- 
phantly to this absolute unchangeableness 
as an evidence of wisdom. But if there is 
a single business house that has not changed 
any of its business methods during the past 
half-century, it is certainly in an insolvency 
court. If there is a religious corporation 
which has grown from a small business and 
a limited territory to great expenditures and 
relations with all the world, and yet has 
retained. the original narrow method of 
managing its affairs, it is certainly time 
that sensible business men should recon- 
struct its form of organization. That it 
does not fail is due to the fact that it has 
a convenient source of supply in the contri- 
butions of the benevolent. Of course, it is 
extremely difficult for persons imbedded for 
many years in some one system to imagine 
that there are any other methods possible, 
and probably it would not be wise to ask 
such to try any change. 

It is sometimes hard to see that circum- 
stances change and that such a change 
makes old methods useless. Or there may 
be a mistake as to the point demanding at- 
tention. History tells us that when the 
Earl of Warwick and Edward IV. were to 
fight a decisive battle at Barnet, 400 years 
ago, Warwick spent the night in throwing his 
artillery shotinto a field where he thought the 
king’s troops lay but which was absolutely 
vacant. The king craftily encouraged this 
mistake and took the time so to mass his 
forces as to secure a crushing victory in the 
next morning’s mists. The church has not 
always been free from this blunder. It has 
kept firing at vacancy. It demolishes ex- 
tinct heresies. Frankly, what is the use of 
firing away the bulk of our shot at the pres- 
ent time upon the ghost of a dead hypothe- 
sis regarding the opportunity of the heathen 
in the next world? I mean by this the fact, 
patent to most people, that that speculation 
has ceased to interest our churches; that its 
want of vitality was speedily seen; that it 
had nothing to offer as an addition to the 
old truth; and that it had not the slight- 
est practical value ‘to a heathen who never 
heard of it. Whatever there was of it died 
some years ago. We try to make it appear 


that the thing still lives by insisting that 
somebody shall endeavor to define the inde- 
finable ghost so that we may pour hot shot 
through it. 
cannot hit a ghost. In the meantime, while 
we keep up this attempt to make people 
fear a trouble which has passed by, the real 
danger has had all the more chance to in- 
trench itself. The more we magnify the 
future probation guesswork by paying it 
any respectable attention the longer we pro- 
tract the time when a few individuals may 
continue to think it worth minding. The 
speculation is practically dead. 


Every schoolboy knows that nearly three | 


hundred years ago one Guy Fawkes placed 
in the hired basement of the Parliament 
House fagots and barrels of powder with 
the intent to blow up the English Commons. 
It was discovered the night before Parlia- 
ment was to open. Ever since that time, 
the day before a new Parliament assembles, 
a stalwart force goes through the basement 
to see if any Guy Fawkes has smuggled 
fagots and barrels of powder under the 
floors. The pompous farce will probably 
be kept up till the end of time. Itis a fair 
illustration of the method which challenges 
with dead hypotheses every young man who 
wishes to preach the gospel, as if he were a 
Guy Fawkes placing combustible explosives 
under the platform of the Christian Church. 

But what goes on in the meanwhile? 
Attention is diverted from grave issues. 
Petty speculations are trumped up to divide 
the Christian forces. Men who could stand 
together ag&inst the common evil are forced 
into antagonisms. If I believed that what 
was called ‘“‘the doctrine’’ of a future pro- 
bation of the heathen had any force today, 
or that its discussion was viewed by our 
churches with anything but weariness, I 
might. write in a different vein. But it is 
as well for us to see that, outside of official 
circles, the fear of it is as dead as Guy 
Fawkes. 

What are the issues of today? The great 
predominant one is that of the Bible itself. 
It is not a question of the interpretation of 
a few isolated sentences, but it is whether 
we have any authoritative revelation to be 
interpreted. Christian common sense may 
be trusted in the long run with a fair under- 
standing of the Scriptures. But are there 
any Holy Scriptures? The last few years 
have exhibited a movement of the most 
rapid character toward a reconstruction of 
the whole argument for and against the real 
character and binding authority of reve- 
lation. This movement has been largely 
silent. Its force has been greatly left to 
itself, while Christian attention has been 
diverted to speculative questions on minor 
points. In some forms these minor points 
demanded attention for a time, but the 
great and absorbing topics now before 
Christian people are vital. Is it wise to 
be diverted from them by superficial wran- 
glings on extinct issues? 

I am afraid that some readers will be dis- 
turbed by this writing. They cannot con 
ceive that a question which a few years ago 
excited great attention is not just as impor- 
tant today as it was then. But let themask 
themselves whether it has not lost its life. 
Let them consider the rude disturbances 
going on in other denominations as to the 
very foundations of revealed religion. Let 
them notice the drift of scientific methods, 
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dangerous as well as useful, in their appli- 
cation to all supposed truth. Let them ask 
whether the idea itself of the supernatural 
is not being denied in new Christian philos- 
ophies. Let them at least feel that the 
churches cannot afford to divide and be 
split into hostile camps on useless questions 
or mere methods. If we are to come to any 
near religious convention or corporate meet- 
ing with a spirit of fighting over dead is- 
sues and attempting to re-define relative 
positions, or to establish an armed truce be- 
tween factions, or to distribute proportion- 
ate strength between wings both of which 
ought to be clipped, the cause of our Master 
will suffer. We do not want compromise, 
but we do want comprehensiveness of all 
that is true and good. 

It is in one of Verne’s books, is it not, the 
story of a great astronomer who went off to 
the frozen regions with a party to a spot 
which he sought whereon to take observa- 
tions of certain heavenly bodies. They 
found the desired location defined by lati- 
tude and longitude. The astronomer set 
up his instruments and all went well for a 
time. Then he became disturbed. He de- 
nounced the mariner who led the party. 
The fact was, as readers will remember, that 
the location had been ignorantly made on 
an immense field of apparently firm ice and 
' not upon the continent. The mistake was 
vital. Of what use were observations from 
points on silently and slowly moving ice? 
Is it worth while for Christian people to 
let the foundations, the inspired revelation 
of God, glide away while they are content- 
ing themselves with taking observations 
from an unsettled faith? 


WHERE HE FOUND HIS VOICE. 


Into one of our mountain towns there 
came last summer that blessed thing—a 
revival of religion. If you have seen sweet 
showers come after a long drought, and all 
the sere and wilted things lift up their 
leaves and rejoice, you have a picture in 
your mind of what this revival did for us. 

Among those to whom church member- 
ship was not a new thing was a young busi- 
ness man, who had been accustomed to 
speak of himself lightly as ‘‘a silent part- 
ner in the concern’’; that is, he couldn’t 
lead in prayer, he said, nor teach in Sunday 
school, and as for addressing a meeting of 
any kind—O dear, no! During this time of 
revival our young man was walking down 
street one afternoon when a sound from the 
open window of the village tavern made him 
/pause; somebody was singing a hymn in 
there—somebodies, indeed, for there were 
several men’s voices. 

He had heard many curious sounds from 
that place, but none like this; and as the 
sweet influence breathing through the old 
town had quickened his spiritual pulses, too, 
the solemn words and tender tune drew him 
right in through the door. 

‘‘Ah,”’ said one of the singers, as the 
hymn closed, ‘‘now we can have a prayer. 
We were just wishing for a church member, 
sir, to pray for oursouls. All we knew how 
to do was to sing a little.’ To pray for 
their souls! It was the bar-keeper and two 
of his companions, whose hearts had been 
touched by the Holy Spirit to seek salva- 
tion. They never doubted but that this 
church member would pray for them. 


x 


And he did pray with and for them. 
Whether he halted and stammered and 
mixed his metaphors he does not know, nor 
do they; but day after day he met with 
them; he read the Bible and prayed and they 
sang hymns. Some day—that long, bright, 
eternal day—they will worship together 
where all service is praise, for, seeking, they 
found the Saviour; asking, to them salva- 
tion was given; knocking, the door of the 
kingdom was opened to take them all in. 

Meantime our young church member has 
found his voice, and it has seemed to us 
that he is making up for lost time, so ready 
is he to speak and pray and sing in his dear 
Lord’s service. A. SH. 


—<—— 


PARKS AND MODERN LIFE. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ROSS, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


The last generation has been character- 
ized by a distinct movement in the leading 
cities of the world in favor of increasing 
public parks, gardens and open spaces, be- 
cause of the increase of population and its 
centralization in cities, especially the greater 
cities, for London, Paris, Berlin, New York, 
Boston and similar cosmopolitan cities 
have grown with a growth proportioned to 
that of smaller communities in newly devel- 
oped regions. In the last century the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased 
sixteen times, but the city population has 
increased 160 times. In Shakespeare’s day 
one-fourth of England was a wilderness and 
the entire population was not more than five 
millions of persons. London alone has a 
greater population now. It builds annually 
9,000 new houses and adds twenty-eight 
miles of new streets. Inasmuch as a front, 
side, or back yard adds very materially to 
the convenience, comfort, health and at- 
tractiveness of a home, the difficulty of pro- 
viding a little open space is a serious one. 
We have some spectacular evidences of the 
conditions and the problems when we see 
clotheslines stretched from the upper win- 
dows of tenements, and families and the 
public resorting to roof gardens. 

Napoleon III. beautified Paris. He was a 
self-styled state socialist. Royalty in France 
more than royalty elsewhere has devoted 
itself to this phase of advancing the happi- 
ness and loyalty of the people. Le Bois de 
Boulogne was ceded to Paris by Napoleon 
III. It occupies more than two thousand 
acres and is larger than all the London 
parks combined. It includes about sixty 
miles of drives and rides. It is the perfec- 
tion of outdoor art. Mr. Hamerton, the 
English art critic, says: ‘‘I greatly prefer 
wild nature to all gardens whatsoever.”’ 
The centering for pleasure in the Parisian 
parks begins inearly spring. Thereis a tra- 
dition that one of the chestnut trees in the 
Champs Elysées heralds spring by flowering 
on March 22. The faithful and the credu- 
lous look for the phenomenon, and they 
themselves become heralds of spring and of 
summer crowds. 

Within forty years the parks, gardens and 
open spaces made available to the London 
public have been multiplied by a score, or 
one every alternate year. The wholesome- 
ness and morality of the recreations pro- 
vided and patronized have improved accord- 
ingly. Theauthorities now provide outdoor 
music in all of them in and around the great 
metropolis and world-center. A great vari- 


ety of bands is furnished—regimental, volun- 
teer, private, police and local. One of the 
best bands plays on summer evenings in the 
Thames Embankment Gardens. .In Hyde 
Park, Sunday afternoons, four cents pay for 
aseat anda program. Hyde Park is so man- 
aged that from early spring to late October 
flowers are furnished to view, from the poly- 
anthuses, pansies and tulips of April to the 
chrysanthemums and Michaelmas daisies of 
October. They rival the floral beauty, in 
stretches, circles and designs, of the best 
tended private grounds and gardens, 

The fact that ought to arrest attention in 
this country is that almost invariably the 
need and value of parks and open spaces are 
not sufficiently felt until the growth of the 
city is well advanced and the best land for 
such purposes has been appropriated. Bos- 
ton Common is an exception. Chance and 
changes do, or undo, what ought to have 
been done by intelligent planning and wise 
forethought. The Tuileries in Paris owe 
their origin to a bad smell, offensive to 
the Duchess of Angouléme, mother of 
Francis I. This paradise for the French 
children and populace was not devised by 
modern republican France or Paris. For- 
tune and Providence have favored the work- 
men who stroll through the Tuileries enjoy- 
ing the verdure and the sculpture before 
and after their daily toil. 

Several consequences follow from post- 
poning the selection and reservation of suit- 
able sites. The great city finds immense 
sections where the populations are con- 
gested, without any convenient breathing 
spaces and resorts for women and children 
by day and for tired workmen at night. 
East London, adjoining what is technically 
‘“‘the city of London,’’ is such a section. 
Space and air are at a premium in St. 
George’s, the poorest part of East London. | 
and in Whitechapel, which is most widely 
known, in a vast district comprising 900,000 
inhabitants. One end of Bethnal Green is 
relieved by Victoria Park, comprising about 
290 acres. William Winter, who was in 
London two years ago, says: ‘‘ On a Sunday 
I drove for three hours through the eastern 
part of London without coming upon a 
single trace of the open fields.’’ 

Boston, which has more open spaces than 
any large city in the country except Wash- 
ington, is deficient in the North End and in 
the South Cove, where they are most needed. 
The same want of foresight threatens the 
formation of a great ‘‘human desert,’’ now 
composed of twelvé cities, twenty-four towns, 
888,000 inhabitants (nearly forty per cent. 
of the State population) in the district sub- 
urban to Boston. Sothe Metropolitan Park 
Commissioners affirm, and plead meanwhile 
for the purchase of the Blue Hill Forest, 
the Middlesex Fells, the Revere Beach, 
some of the islands in the bay and for the 
disinfecting of Charles River. Suburban 
Boston, notwithstanding its past and pres 
ent attractiveness, is or is to be as problem- 
atic as any suburban section because of a 
want of foresight, unity and co-operation 
between these numerous cities and towns. 
Separately, many of them have purchased 
sites for parks within the last few months 
Boston itself is in advance of suburban 
Boston in these particulars in caring for 
itself and sharing with its municipal neigh- 
bors. Its recent and prospective appropri- 
ations, if a metropolitan park district is 
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ereated, will make a total of from eleven to 
twelve million dollars. 

Another consequence is that certain old 
streets and properties must be appropriated 
under the law of eminent domain as~the 
heroic means to the end. In England cem- 
eteries and churchyards have been invaded 
to accomplish for the living what was orig- 
inally intended to be a resting place for the 
dead. 

A third consequence is that the largest 
cities are obliged to go long distances for 
their parks, recreation grounds, sylvan 
shades and seclusion. New York has gone 
to Westchester County for one of its parks. 
East London is relieved by Epping Forest. 
But the Forest is twelve miles from leading 
railway stations and attracts 10,000 on sum- 
mer Sundays, who, if reached by the gospel 
and the preacher, must be addressed in the 
open air, not in edifices. Preaching in parks 
is permitted in England, and the scenes in 
Hyde Park on Sundays sometimes recall the 
days of Wesley and Whitefield. 

Beauty is fascinating. It charms and 
wins the people. This is true of beauty in 
nature, human and physical, and beauty in 
art. Wild nature is sublime or beautiful. 
Seldom is it repellent. Untutored human 
nature, poor, ignorant, is still susceptible to 
its subtle power. The proofs are numerous 
and sufficient. The love of flowers is pro- 
verbial, even among the most impoverished 
and degraded. English villagers disclose a 
passion for their cultivation. Whatis more 
pathetic than the utilization of old tin cans 
in the windows of the poor for the sake of 
possessing plants or flowers, or both? St. 
James’s Park is the prettiest park in Lon- 
don and is the resort in large part ‘‘ of the 
lower orders,’’ who bring their bread to 
feed the waterfowl. Napoleon III. once ex- 
pressed dissent from the opinion of a friend 
who assured him thatif he insisted on plant- 
ing an open space in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine with flowers, and protected it by 
no railing, the flowers would very speedily 
be destroyed. His pleasure and exultation 
were great when he found he had been 
right, and that not a flower had been 
plucked or broken. The occasional thefts 
from cemeteries betray not wantonness and 
destructiveness, but a passion for floral 
beauty too strong for the morally weak. 

These diverse yet complementary condi- 
tions are transforming the common life of 
all the people. The rich are furnishing 
themselves with two or more homes, one 
exclusively intended for rest and recreation. 
The multitudes in all professions and occu- 
pations are multiplying and extending their 
vacations, the poor are pleading for more 
holidays, making an improved use of them, 
and emphasizing the need of rest on the 
Sabbath as superior to the need of worship. 
The popular outdoor spectacles and sports 
are becoming more popular, until throngs 
extending far into the thousands are assem- 
bled that recall what history tells us of 
similar conditions and events in the days of 
ancient Rome. 

London has four great holidays annually, 
HKaster Monday, Whit Monday, the first Mon- 
day in August and the day following Christ- 
mas Day. They are called Bank Holidays. 
On Whit Monday, two years ago, 80,000 peo- 
ple gathered on [lampstead Heath, where a 
fine view of London can be obtained, 37,400 
booked for Epping Forest from a single sta- 


tion and from adjacent stations another 22,- 
600 went to the same locality... The total 
amounted to 280,706 persons at play in and 
near London, taking no account of nearly 
100,000 who went to races and on river trips 
and to the seaside. 

The situation here and abroad is phenom- 
enal and ought to be emphasized. It ought 
not to lose its varied significance. In the 
course of two days a cricket match at Ken- 
sington Oval, Eng., attracted 37,000 paying 
spectators. Henley Regatta and the Ascot 
and Derby horse races have grown to the 
proportions of national holidays. The Re- 
gatta used to be a little country jollification. 
The absence of a betting ring keeps the 
rougher elements ata distance. There was 
a time when the Ascot races were attended 
by less than 500 people, when those assem- 
bled were acquainted with each other, when 
the London populace did not venture to in- 
trude. They have become the rendezvous 
of fashion, the nobility and royalty, as the 
Derbys are of the people at large. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales attend the 
Ascot races in state carriages, occupy the 
royal inclosure and are accompanied by the 
master of the buck hounds and attendant 
huntsmen in state uniforms. 

We are told that the great landscape 
painters of the seventeenth century poured 
the full glory of the sun into the twilight of 
the monks’ cells and the castle halls of 
princes, that they made the life of Christen- 
dom more wholesome and natural, so far as 
art could doso, by introducing singing birds 
and lowirig kine, the fascinations of rippling 
waters and rustling leaves. They as artists 
were new evangelists of ‘‘ the gospel of light 
and air.’’ Likewise, our varied govern- 
ments and our public-spirited individuals in 
providing parks and open spaces are evan- 
gelists of a similar gospel of social improve- 
ment. Moreover, we may not forget that 
heaven itself is pictured in the last book 
and chapter of the Bible as a great park, 
whose river, trees and fruits are for the heal- 


ing of the nations. 
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WHERE TAKE MY SEMINARY COURSE? 


BY REV. ALEXANDER LEWIS, BROOKLYN. 


Judging from the past three years about 
2,500 students will enter the 142 theological 
seminaries of our country this coming fall. 
Of this number not far from 225 will enter 
our seven Congregational seminaries. The 
question which will be asked many times by 
these young men during the next three 
months is the one which heads this article. 
The answer is of interest to all who antici- 
pate any sort of a professional course, for 
in general the same arguments will hold for 
the study of medicine or of law as that of 
theology. 

If this question were put to a number of 
clergymen the probability is that a large 
majority would advise going where they 
went themselves. But there are many per- 
sonal questions to be considered before one 
can say just which institution is the best for 
a certain individual. Loyalty to one’s alma 
mater is commendable, but institutions 
change and men differ. The seminary with 
the strongest faculty this year may not be 
the strongest next year, and the institution 
best suited to me may not be in the least 
what you need. 

1. Shall it be in the East or in the West? 
The answer to this question will be gov- 


erned somewhat by your future plans. If 
you have made up your mind that for some 
good and wise reason it is best for you to 
labor, say in New England, then there is no 
question but that by attending some one of 
our New England seminaries you have a 
better opportunity of getting acquainted 
with the men and churches with whom you 
expect to work. The other side is equally 
true, and if you have decided to seek a field 
in the West you can unquestionably get 
more easily into touch with Western life and 
ways by attending a Western seminary. As 
is usually the case, however, the question of 
location is left, as it ought to be, to circum- 
stances and the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The general answer is, let the Western young 
man come East and the Eastern young man 
go West. New life, new surroundings, new 
associations are what is needed. 

2. Shall it be in the city or in the country? 
The country town has its advantages for 
academic work, but when it comes to pro- 
fessional study the city is far superior. If 
the preacher ought to know men, then 
let him follow the crowd to the city. Six 
months in the city, with a weekly visit to 
some of the mission enterprises, will give 
you move practical experience than as many 
years in an ordinary pastorate. Some sem- 
inaries, such as Andover, have accomplished 
this end by making arrangements for a few 
of their students each week to spend Sun- 
day in the city under the direction of some 
live church or mission. The ablest preach- 
ers and most successful organizers are called 
to the city. The privilege of hearing these 
men and studying their methods of work 
cannot be estimated too highly. 

Then, too, the education outside of school 
life in the city is fully equal to that offered 
by the seminary. There are social, musical 
and literary features that go far toward 
equipping the preacher for his work. ‘*Do 
not these outside attractions interfere with 


‘faithful school work?’’ you ask. They 


might, but I take it that when a young 
man is ready to enter upon a professional 
course his habits of study are so formed 
that he will not easily be tempted to sacri- 
fice duty to pleasure. Asa rule the semi- 
nary course is not crowded like that of.the 
college. Time is left for personal investiga- 
tion and research. A student can take one 
or even two evenings a week to himself 
without in any wise interfering with his 
studies. The city offers also many sources 
of self-help, without any proportionate in- 
crease of expense, which is to some an im- 
portant consideration. Many students, to 
the writer’s knowledge, have been able to 
pay their expenses, and some actually save 
money. The employment given, such as 
choir, mission, Sunday school work and 
preaching, has the additional advantage of 
being identical with your future work. 

3. Shall it be in a seminary connected 
witha college? An independent seminary is 
likely to have more of a personal following 
and a stronger alumni association. The in- 
fluence of this is more particularly felt after 
you have entered the active work. A sem- 
inary connected with a college or university 
loses much of this because the smaller asso- 
ciations are swallowed up in the larger, but 
it gains a decided point in the advantages 
which it offers for post-graduate work. 
Students often find it a great help to sup- 
plement their college work by a year’ in 
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philosophy or sociology. Union Seminary, 
seeipg the advantage in this direction, has 
recently made an arrangement whereby its 
students; without extra expense, can take 
work at either Columbia or the University 
of New York. Our answer to this question 
then would be: If you desire to do any post- 
graduate work or in any wise supplement 
your previous study choose the seminary 
which offers such privileges. Otherwise 
choose the independent institution with its 
strong personal following. 

4, Shall it be all in one school? Unless 
one aspires to a fellowship, which but one 
or two out of a class can get at the most, 
the only objection to a change in the midst 
of the course is the breaking off with asso- 
ciates. This loss is more than offset by the 
gain. No one school has all the good in- 
structors or possesses all tbe advantages. 
Yale has its Harris and Fisher, Boston its 
Townsend and Warren, Hartford its Hart- 
ranft and Walker, McCormick its Johnson, 
Oberlin its Fairchild and Rochester its 
Strong. The student of the ministry, more, 
perhaps, than most others, draws largely 
from men. He gathers as much from his 
professor as from the lecture. The junior 
and middle years will bring him in personal 
contact with every member of the faculty. 
| In that time he ought to know the person- 
ality of each, and he will do so if watchful. 
A change at the close of the second year 
will, therefore, secure the advantage of per- 
sonal contact with twenty leaders of thought 
instead of ten. 

5. Shall it be confined strictly to one’s 
own denomination? Why restrict yourself 
by denominational lines? A fence always 
shuts out more thanit shutsin. A change 
from a school of one denomination to that 
of another will have a tendency to unsettle 
one’s theological views, but it will also in- 
duce and stimulate independent thought. 
Leta man be educated in a college of his 
own denomination, say the Ohio Wesleyan, 
then sent to Boston or Drew seminaries and 
by the time he has finished it is often a 
serious question in his mind whether a 
Princeton man can be saved or not. In 
this day of tearing down denominational 
walls and the rise of a true fellowship let 
us do nothing to stay the fulfillment of our 
Saviour’s words, ‘‘ One is your Master, even 
Christ: and all ye are brethren.”’ 


SEEKING POPULARITY AT HEAD- 
QUARTERS ONLY. 


One stormy night last winter a business 
man on his way to his suburban home went 
to a railroad station in New York to take a 
train. It was nearly time for the gate to be 
opened when he reached there. It was rain- 
ing hard, a crowd of passengers was in the 
waiting-room and additions were made to 
the crowd every moment. They came in 
with overcoats and waterproofs and um- 
‘brellas and packages, and were in that wet, 
uncomfortable state generally which is apt 
to make a crowd impatient and ill-natured. 
The gateman had, of .course, received per- 
' emptory orders to open that gate only at an 
hour appointed, and he must obey orders or 
take the risk of reprimand, possibly of dis- 
charge. The president of the railroad knew 
better than any of that crowd what danger 
might be incurred by their getting through 
the gate before the hour appointed, One 
and another clamorously appealed to the 
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gateman to be allowed to pass, giving vari- 
ous reasons, but he courteously and firmly 
refused them all. There was any amount of 
complaint and bitter talk about him in the 
crowd, but he maintained a quiet, undis- 
turbed demeanor in spite of it all. 

As the clock marked the hour he drew 
the bolt, opened the gate and the crowd 
rushed through. As they passed him one 
man said to him, in a tone and with an em- 
phasis not to be misunderstood: ‘Well, you 
have made a good deal of astir here. You 
are just now the most unpopular man in 
the city—yes, you are the very most unpop- 
ular man in New York tonight.’’ The gate- 
man looked at him calmly and, withasmile, 
answered, ‘‘I don’t aim to be popular here 
except with the boss.”’ 

There are times in almost every man’s 
life when he finds that it is going to be an 
unpopular thing with some whose kindly 
Opinions he would gladly have and keep to 
do what he knows is fair and right—times 
when, if he acts according to his conscience 
and clear views of duty before God, he will 
bring upon himself misunderstanding and 
complaint, and perhaps objurgation and 
hatred. Happy for that man will it be if 
at such times he is able to say, ‘‘I am not 
aiming to be popular except with the Master 
from whom I take my orders.’’ And he can 
think in his heart, though he may not speak 
it, and he can take comfort from the thought 
that he is one of those of whom the Master 
said, ‘‘ Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for My 
sake.”’ Ss. B. 


—_ 


AMERICAN INTERESTS IN HAWAII. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM B, OLESON, HONOLULU, 


What are the rights and interests of the 
United States in Hawaii? In 1843 Daniel 
Webster, then Secretary of State, made use 
of the following expression in his letter of 
instructions to Commissioner Brown: ‘‘ The 
interests of the United States require that 
no other power should possess or colonize 
the Sandwich Islands.’’ These interests 
were of such nature that Webster, in 1851, 
notified the United States representative at 
Honolulu, Mr. Severance, that ‘‘the navy 
department will receive instructions to place 
and to keep the naval armament of the 
United States in the Pacific Ocean in such a 
state of strength and preparation as shall be 
requisite for the preservation of the honor 
and dignity of the United States and the 
safety of the government of the Hawaiian 
Islands.’’ This action was taken at a time 
when French aggressions were threatening 
the independence of the islands and suffi- 
ciently well indicates what has been the 
uniform policy of support and protection 
rendered the Hawaiian Government by every 
American administration since Webster’s 
day. There has always been a chivalrous 
attitude on the part of the United States 
toward Hawaii throughout our diplomatic 
history, but this has not been single-minded, 
for there were in those earlier years grave 
objections to the absorption of Hawaii, 
which made that an undesirable policy, 
while on the other hand there were certain 
interests claimed by the United States which 
made it imperative that no other country 
should impair Hawaii’s independence. 

These later years, however, have wit- 
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nessed the gradual breaking down of the 
former reasons against America’s absorp- 
tion of Hawaii. The building of the Pacific 
railroads and the plying of ocean steam- 
ships have brought the islands within five 
days of San Francisco, whereas the quickest 
communication in Webster’s day was by 
sailing vessel to Mexican ports and thence 
to New York. A marvelous expansion of the 
industrial and commercial resources of the 
islands has taken place since 1854, when 
the domestic products exported amounted 
to $274,000, whereas in 1890 they exceeded 
$13,000,000. The intelligence of the people 
and their acquaintance with constitutional 
government and their adoption of American 
ideas have immeasurably advanced and have 
fitted them for a citizenship that they could 
not have appreciated or respected formerly. 
The presence of a large and capable body of 
Anglo-Saxons, instinct with loyalty to their 
race inheritance, has proved a noteworthy 
factor in the political preparation of that 
land for American adoption. The old ob- 
jections to the acquisition of Hawaii have 
been overcome by the logic of events, and 
in their place and on the same lines there 
now exist distinct considerations favorable 
to a policy of annexation. 

From an American point of view, how- 
ever, the weightiest consideration is in the 
old claim still adhered to that the United 
States possesses interests and rights in 
Hawaii that cannot be allowed to lapse. 
What are these interests? Are they the 
preponderating commercial advantages that 
have accrued to our Pacific coast under the 
beneficent operation of a treaty that was in- 
tentionally favorable to Hawaii? Are they 
found in the phenomenal industrial develop- 
ment wrought by American capital and 
American enterprise in what might other- 
wise have remained barren pasture land? 
Are they evident in the social fabric of new 
Hawaii with its American homes and schools 
and dominant sentiment? 


These certainly are interests worthy of a 
genuinely American solution of the govern- 
mental problems of that feeble nation. 
They ave interests, however, that are bound 
to suffer unless that solution lends perma- 
nent stability to its institutions and admin- 
istration. Whatever works harm to the 
industrial and political interests of the resi- 
dent American community in Hawaii will 
work even greater harm to the larger com- 
mercial and strategic interests of this great 
nation. The enhancement of the peculiar 
interests of the United States’ in Hawaii 
depends on a policy favorable to the con- 
tinued abode in that land of American capi- 
tal and enterprise and people and sentiment. 
With prophetic insight Secretary Marcy, in 
1855, declared that ‘‘ the policy of the United 
States is not to accelerate or urge on any 
important change in the government of that 
country, but if it should become so far 
enfeebled that it cannot be continued, and 
the sovereignty of the islands must be 
transferred to anvother power, then a state 
of things will exist in which it will be 
proper for the United States to have a regard 
to the future condition of that country.’’ 
That is the position today. American state 
policy has uniformly insisted on priority of 
interest in Hawaii, and just as uniformly 
counted on an American solution of the 
problem when independent national exist- 
ence for Hawaii should collapse. 
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The Home. 
A WOMAN'S WISH. 


Would I were lying in a field of clover, 
Of clover cool and soft, and soft and sweet, 
With dusky clouds in deep skies hanging over, 
And scented silence at my head and feet. 


Just for one hour to slip the leash of worry, 
In eager haste, from thought’s impatient neck, 
And watch it coursing in its heedless hurry, 
Disdaining wisdom’s call or duty’s beck. 


Ah! it were sweet, where clover clumps are meeting 
And daisies hiding, so to hide and rest; 

No sound except my own heart’s sturdy beating, 
Rocking itself to sleep within my breast. 


Just to lie there, filled with the deeper breathing 
That comes of listening to a wild bird’s song! 
Our souls require at times this full unsheathing— 
All swords will rust if scabbard-kept too long. 


And Iam tired—so tired of rigid duty, 
So tired of all my tired hands find to do! 
I yearn, I faint, for some of life’s free beauty, 
Its loose beats with no straight string running 
through! 


Ay, laugh, if Jaugh you will, at my crude speech, 
' But women sometimes die of such a greed, 
Die for the small joys held beyond their reach, 
And the assurance they have all they need! 
—Mary Ashley Townsend, in the Home. 


=< 


A party of seven persons in Hartford, Ct., 
who have lived together as boarders and 
therefore know each other’s tastes and hab- 
its, have decided to try housekeeping on the 
co-operative plan. A house has been leased 
for three years and some rooms will be fur- 
nished in accordance with individual taste 
from a private purse and others from the 
common fund. One person acts as house- 
keeper, having absolute control of hiring 
help, furnishing the table and running the 
house in general. Certain minor duties are 
shared equally, latitude being allowed for 
personal preferences. No special gain in 
economy is anticipated but simply an in- 
crease of home comfort and enjoyment. 
This new attempt at co-operative housekeep- 
ing will be watched with more interest since 
the failure of similar schemes in Evanston, 
Ill., and elsewhere within a fewyears. The 
principle seems to be sound enough. The 
difficulty, as Captain Cuttle observed, ‘‘lies 
in the application.” 


The interpretation of religion in an ex- 
ceedingly practical way is being carried out 
this summer by Rev. Louis A. Banks of 
Boston. Each Sunday evening, between a 
preliminary devotional service and a brief 
closing sermon, a familiar talk on health 
matters is given by some eminent doctor, 
with particular reference to ailments of the 
season. A woman physician in this same 
series recently told mothers how to manage 
with babies and little children during hot 
weather. The pertinence of such instruc- 
tions is clear to whoever reads the mortality 
rates of children under five years in our 
large cities, and the use of Sunday evenings 
for this purpose, in the poorer districts, is 
amply justified in the minds of those who 
know the conditions of tenement house life. 
In Chicago there is a summer sanitarium in 
Lincoln Park for sick babies, hundreds of 
whom are brought there every week. Com- 
petent doctors and nurses, all women, are 
in attendance, and the ignorant mothers 
who watch the methods employed gather 
many useful ideas from the object lesson 
thereby presented. Thus in various ways 
women are contributing toward the solu- 
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tion of social questions by these experiments 
in applied Christianity. 


In European hotels and restaurants the 
servants usually do not receive wages from 
the proprietors and landlords, but collect 
them from the guests. To a considerable 
extent also in private families guests are 
expected to pay the servants of their hosts, 
and these servants are not seldom im- 
portunate in pressing their claims. The 
New York Tribune says that in an English 


‘country house the butler expects twenty- 


five dollars from each visitor who spends 
some time there by invitation, the man- 
servant fifty dollars, and the chambermaid 
two and a half. On the Continent, if one 
only accepts an invitation to dinner at a 
private house, he is expected to fee the 
servants. In many of the first-class hotels 
in this country, if the guests do not pay the 
waiters they are made to feel that they 
have been cheated. Pullman and Wagner 
car companies leave their porters to col- 
lect the greater part of their wages from 
travelers who use the cars. The practice is 
bad for the servant, for it makes of him 
more of a menial and less of a man. It is 
bad for the traveler, for the service he needs 
is not offered at any fixed price. But it will 
be worse if this custom extends to private 
families entertaining friends. It could not 
promote friendship to feel that one’s host 
was underpaying his servants with the under- 
standing “that they would get out of the 
guests enough to make up the deficiency. 
We hope that this custom wil] not prevail 
here. It would be at too great cost of 
American manhood and womanhood, 


MRS. SOMEBODY'S “ REGULAR BIRTH- 
Day. 


BY EDITH E. METCALF, BIBLE INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 


We love that woman in the basement of 
number forty-two, a poor, wretched child of 
darkness, only lately won back to the light 
and trying to rebuild her character on the 
old ruins. And she loves those who first 
put the sword of the Spirit into her hand 
and stand by to cheer at every valiant 
stroke. Her youngest boy, a loyal ‘“ king- 
dom of heavenite,’’ won over before his 
mother, dropped the pathetic remark one 
night that his ma had never had a “‘ regular 
birthday.” 

“‘T say it?s a shame the steam of them old 
washtubs has to come out of the window 
birthdays just like other days!”’ 

The unconscious hint fell on good ground. 
The next afternoon a few friends invited 
themselves to a ‘‘happen round’? in that 
poor home. While Mrs. Somebody was in 
the kitchen making a cup of tea for her vis- 
itors, they in the front room were singing to 
her through the open door the beautiful 
hymns of our mothers’ meetings. Among 
the birthday gifts was a photograph of our 
Mrs. Capron, who leads these mothers’ 
meetings and has been the lodestar of this 
newly struggling Christian life. 

‘*O, the mothers’ meetin’ is blessed 
enough, but to have mother herself right 
here al) the time is too wonderful! If you’d 
brought me a fifty dollar bill I wouldn’t 
have been half so tickled over it.” 

It was a day of sweet miracles. Her 
youngest boy’s gift happened to be a frame 
that just fitted the photograph. The next 
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oldest had lavished his every cent on a 
small black crucifix on which hung a gilded 
image of our Saviour. 

‘“ Jimmy says it’s only for Catholics, but 
I knew ma would love to look at Jesus and 
it would help her at her work.”’ 

The other child brought a book, ‘‘I told 
the man at the Christian bookstore that I 
wanted a book for my ma’s birthday and he 
gave me this.” 

The man evidently had intuitions about 
‘“‘reoular birthdays,’’ for he had chosen a 
book of Hesba Stretton’s containing food 
for many a day for this mother’s hungry 
soul. It isa comfort to give this friend of 
ours something to read. Talmage’s ser- 
mons are her delight, as they come weekly 
in the Gospel News which loving hands have 
scattered in her neighborhood, and so a 
large volume of his sermons was bestowed 
upon her. The friends of people who lack 
most things learn to notice what their hearts 
crave. 

She reads a little, she thinks it over while 
she works and it fills her heart. Her house- 
hold gets it word for word, with curious com- 
ments of her own. It overflows even to her 
neighbor’s doorstep. It becomes a vital 
part of her and so her character grows sur- 
prisingly. One can almost see it grow, as 
we say of some plants in warm, moist 
weather. When she tells us, with glowing 
face and earnest gesticulation, something 
she has just read, every inch of her talks, 
and it rebounds as a reproof upon our too 
often surfeited minds. She is not the poor- 
est of the poor. She is hard worked and 
lonely, feeling out for nourishment for her 
long starved heart. 

‘“¢How much [ have I didn’t uster have 
since you folks loved me!’’ 

When she came into the front room to find 
a tablecloth her face was all abloom, like 
the great red rose they had stuck in her 
belt, and tearful, too—dew was falling on the 
rose. They were singing, 

God bless you, 
‘And when our partings here are over, 
Take us to the joys above. 

‘‘The joys above! I’m in ’em now! It 
can’t be I’m just to home! No joys like 
these ever got into this house before!” 

When tea was ready she called, ‘‘Come!”’ 
Then, meaning no irreverence, ‘‘ Come, you 
founts of every blessing !”’ 

“ Jimmy, run out quick to the butcher’s 
and get’’—we didn’t hear what she whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Now don’t stop to tell the butch- 
er’s wife all about ma’s birthday.” 

‘‘But, ma,’’? in a defrauded tone, ‘‘I can 
tell her all about it tomorrow, can’t I1?”’ he 
shouted, as he disappeared. 

It was a lesson to see ‘‘ma’’ brighten up 
under the touch of love that had surprised 
her with gift and song. ‘‘ Use Pearline”’ to 
brighten up the pans; use love to brighten 
up the faces. What an abundant harvest 
from so few small seeds of kindness! She 
laughed, she joked, was even witty, and 
made pretty little speeches about the gifts 
in a way which any society woman might 
envy. Inspired by this unusual occasion 
something shone from her which must have 
been a better self of long ago. 

After all, how do most of us make prog- 
ress in character? Is it not, more than we 
realize, from a series of impulses from with- 
out? Down we go into some valley of dis- 
couragement, but an inspiring word from 
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an old friend, or a journey where we meet a 
new one, or, maybe, an uplifting thought 
from a book, song or picture, ora sight of 
God’s handiwork, sets us on again upward 
toward the hills. We go on our way and 
the angels of God meet us. Down again, 
up again, a world of sweet surprises is al- 
ways ready for us to give the needed push 
to our lagging souls. 

Suppose, now, we lived just outside the 
reach of such ever-recurring, impelling 
forces. Give a thought to those who do. 
Must it not be beautiful to bring a little 
more of this world’s joy within the reach of 
those whose portion is so scant and to strive 
to make their souls more pure and fit for 
that other world, where joy is not denied? 
A dollar or two will make a poor woman 
happy a whole day at the World’s Fair— 
your dollar or two. Howsheneeds it! And, 
beyond this, a friendly, loving teaching of 

‘the Christ-life lessons may prepare that 
same woman’s heart for the ‘‘ White City”’ 
eternal, where there may not enter in ‘‘ any- 
thing that defileth.”’ 

But what of Mrs. Somebody? I moralize 
too much, These women always set me 
thinking. The next day she went back to 
her tubs. The mean husband scolded just 
the same, but the memory of a yesterday 
lent a rhythmic sound -to the rubbing on 
her wasbboard—‘‘the only instrument I 
plays on,” she says. 


“T00 MUCH OF A GOOD THING.” 


BY HELEN B. SEYMOUR, 


A woodcut in a recent illustrated paper 
represented a lady and gentleman driving 
through a shady city street in an open car- 
riage, while the birds fluttered above pick- 
ing rice from their head gear. The boys 
and street throngs saw the comedy side and 
smiled broadly. The picture is an almost 
painful parody on the American habit of 
excess. The old-time custom of throwing a 
little rice or a few old shoes after a wedding 
party was harmless, but the modern prac- 
tice of showering rice and heaping up hints 
of a new departure into the matrimonial es- 
tate is carried so far that it should be called 
to halt. A bride who thought she had picked 
off all the white grains about her found, a 
fortnight later, on opening her umbrella on 
the steps of a piazza-thronged hotel, that 
her loving friends had put a half-pound of 
rice in it before returning it toits case. No 
lady could fail to be hurt to be thus adver- 
tised to a strange public. Another wedding 
-party as they left the house raised their um- 
brellas to protect themselves from the pelt- 
ing of rice, which not only rained down 
upon them from the windows above but 
beat on them from left and right and rear. 
Old shoes, too, were thrown into as well as 
after their carriage. 

Again, at a wedding in a suburban town 
when the bride and groom came out to take 
the coach they found it decorated by their 
hilarious friends. Every wheel-was bound 
with white ribbons and a huge bow was 
fastened to the carriage behind. Even the 
whiplash fluttered white streamers and the 
sable driver grinned with a white cockade 
fastened to his stovepipe.»-It was nearly 
train time and quite too late to call another 
carriage, but the parties most interested de- 
clared they would ‘‘elope’’ rather than ac- 
- cept suchasituationagain. Were the guests 


kind or polite or even funny to subject them 
to such embarrassment? 

A-gentleman a short time ago, on a night 
train, saw a quiet looking man and woman 
come into the sleeper followed by a porter 
bearing a huge basket, which he deposited 
beside their number removing the cover as 
he left it. The basket was full of old shoes! 
Another couple received at a seashore hotel 
by express a white satin slipper tied with a 
white ribben to a white board. Another 
trick practiced is to mark the baggage with 
chalk or to tack white ribbons or old slip- 
pers to the trunk. Some have had the an- 
noyance of finding, on leaving a train, that 
friends had tacked a white bow outside the 
car below the window where they sat. 

But enough of recounting what are in- 
tended as funny jokes. There is a point 
where fun ends and folly begins, and it is 
high time to frown down a frivolity which 
is attaching itself to weddings in what calls 
itself good society. Is it not possible to 
wish ‘‘ good luck”’ in some more acceptable 
manner? 


THE CHILDREN’S BUILDING AT THE 
FAIR. 


BY VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON ROBIE, 


This white structure, with its dull blue 
decorations, lies south of. the Woman’s 
Building and north of Horticultural Hall. 
On one side of the entrance is the following 
quotation in blue and gold: The hope of the 
nation is in the children, and on the other, 
Men are but children of a larger growth. 

Inside are the playrooms, full of wonder- 
ful toys, and the nursery, or creche, where 
white-capped maids look after the babies. 
The creche is a Buffalo idea and seems very 
popular at the fair. Here mothers may 
bring their babies and by paying twenty- 
five cents leave them for the day. The 
children are checked and labeled, while 
a short description is written of each. It 
is interesting to watch the tots playing 
about, quite unconscious of the big tags on 
their backs. Number 33, perhaps, is build- 
ing a block railroad; 18 and 27, a tiny boy 
and girl, are having a tea party; 21, a baby 
in long clothes, is crowing in his nurse’s 
arms; while 41 has gone fast asleep in the 
daintiest of white cribs. In the center of 
the room is an oblong inclosure, known as 
the ‘‘pound,’? where the youngest babies 
sit or creep on soft cushions and seem to 
have a royal time. 

In a cozy library, bright with flowers, are 
the books and magazines so dear to chil- 
dren’shearts. St. Nicholasand Wide Awake 
are scattered everywhere, and on the shelves 
are Little Lord Fauntleroy, Dear Daughter 
Dorothy and a host of other favorites. The 
walls are hung with autograph letters and 
photographs of the men and women who 
have done so much to enrich juvenile litera- 
ture. Mary Mapes Dodge and Mrs. Ewing 
look down from one side and Miss Alcott 
and ‘‘ Pansy’ from another. 

The corridors of the building are made at- 
tractive by pen and ink sketches of children 
and by Miss Humphrey’s charming colored 
prints of babies. Many of Birche’s original 
drawings for St. Nicholas are exhibited. 
Sarah Crewe and the monkey, four times as 
large as we usually see them, attract many 
little visitors, while the Brownies of Palmer 
Cox never fail to interest. 


Miss Emily Huntington, the founder of 
the kitchen garden, has daily classes, and no 
prettier sight could be witnessed than the 
twenty little girls who in white caps and 
aprons wash miniature dishes and set tiny 
tables. Miss Huntington gives an exceed- 
ingly interesting talk about the kitchen 
garden, its origin, development and present 
work, and later the children sing the bright 
songs written expressly for them. Alto- 
gether this is one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the Children’s Building. 

Tn another large room the sloyd, or Swed- 
ish, system of wood carving is taught. Ad- 
joining the sloyd room is the lunch depart- 
ment, full of long, low tables where the 
children are served. Bread and milk and 
oatmeal seem to be the favorite dishes. 

On top of the building is the roof garden. 
Gay awnings and potted plants make it cool 
and attractive, while the boys and girls find 
endless enjoyment in the bewildering array 
of games and amusements. 


—<————— 


SUCCESS, 


BY EMMA P, SEABURY. 


‘* Nothing succeeds like a little success.”’ 

The friends who last year, with a nod anda 
smile, 

Passed by when I struggled a footing to win, 

Now stop, when prosperity hastens to bless, — 

With plenty of cheer; when I’m needing them 
less 

They’ve leisure enough and can tarry a while, 

But if I had failed with the pain and the press, 

And the poverty added, how would it have 
been? 


TWO-WIVES AND HIS ADVENTURES, 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


This is the true story of a person who 
had two wives. I think I may call him a 
person—lI’ll tell you what he did and then 
we shall see what you think about it. The 
very first thing that I heard about him 
sounded decidedly heroic. A sweet and 
dear old lady told me, with many slow-flow- 
ing tears, that he had saved Maxwell’s life. 
Now if you only knew Maxwell as Ido you 
would be interested in this important per- 
sonage at once. And because he really had 
two wives afterwards we got to calling him 
Two-Wives, after the Indian fashion. You 
know they give their boys such names as 
Bear That Lies Down, Plenty Horses and 
Running Rattle. I see a good many boys 
on the streets that the last name would fit. 

Maxwell’s great danger came to him in 
the safest of all places—in his own nice 
little bed, close to his dear mamma’s room. 
Scarlet fever was the real ogre that had 
caught him unawares, and this cruel ogre 
shook him so hard that his senses and his 
very life seemed almost gone. Now I 
hardly think that anybody but Mr. Hardy 
would have called in Two-Wives on this 
occasion. But Mr. Hardy is nothing if not 
original, so as he cast about in his mind for 
something that might rouse the boy, who 
seemed to be sinking into a deathly leth- 
argy, the notion of getting Two-Wives came 
into his head. 

Almost ‘tin no time”’ the stranger en- 
tered boldly, and in truth his first appear- 
ance was a grand success. He actually sur- 
prised the almost unconscious little boy and 
made him open his heavy eyes, and pretty 
soon there was a slight change for the 
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better. From one hour to another he looked 
at Two-Wives more and more and wondered 
more and more who he was. Finally the 
child fairly turned his head to watch him 
and stretched cat his little, weak hand 
toward him. Well, Two-Wives had never 
been used to shaking hands, but he did the 
best he could—he held up his own head 
proudly and in a shrill, loud voice acknowl- 
edged the kind attention and replied, ‘‘ Cock- 
a-doodle-doo-00-00!”’ 

Did you ever have a very small, very red, 
very self-important little game bantam 
rooster come to visit you when you were 
sick in bed? If you ever have you know 
pretty well how amusing it was to watch 
him, looking at you first with one eye and 
then with the other, and strutting about, 
crowing occasionally, then stopping to pick 
up, kernel by kernel, and swallow greedily, 
all your best pop corn that you had safely 
stowed away in the darkest corner of the 
kitchen cupboard. This is what Two-Wives 
did and he kept on doing it for several days. 
Even at night he was obliged to stay on 
guard as night watchman, crowing rather 
sulkily and sleepily a good many times 
toward morning. 

Maxwell wouldn’t let his little red man— 
medicine man, his father called him—go 
out of his sight for a single minute, arid so 
he was kept in a big bird cage for many 
hours out of the twenty-four—a great indig- 
nity put upon the noble freedom of a proud, 
savage bird of princely race. But he bore 
it rather tamely, having unlimited corn and 
many other good things to eat, for as soon 
as Max grew stronger he insisted upon shar- 
ing whatever was brought to him with Two- 
Wives. And so this lordly but idle fellow 
- had the novel experience of tasting beef tea, 
blancmange, wine jelly and dainty cakes, 
and even committing a kind of cannibalism 
by pecking laboriously at various chicken 
bones, 

But, O, what a happy day it was when 
Max and Two-Wives went downstairs for 
the first time! Max was carried out on the 
piazza, wrapped in blankets and snugly 
bolstered up in his father’s favorite big 
chair, while Two-Wives marched about, 
pecking at the grass rather superciliously, 
for it was early spring and the lawn had 
grown green while Max was in bed. He 
didn’t seem to care so very much for this 
plain diet, and then he felt obliged to stop 
very often and tell all the neighbors as 
loudly as possible that owing to his exer- 
tions Max was now getting well! 

About this time the two charming little 
wives appeared upon the scene. Two-Wives 
was exceedingly happy, but he felt that he 
had deserved happiness. He found that he 
had a thousand things to say to these two 
modest, inexperienced little ladies. They 
had nice manners and always listened to 
him most politely, but ’'m not at all sure 
that they took him at his own valuation. 
It is my impression that they were endowed 
with some quiet, sensible ideas of their own 
which they immediately put in practice 
without making any noise about it. While 
he was stepping very high and marching 
around with a tremendous show of courage 
and knowledge of the world, haranguing at 
once his two companions and the universe 
at large, these discreet little women would 
take occasion to slip off, one at a time, to 
engage in their own serious occupations. 


_ contested at every point. 
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After a while they were seldom to be seen, 
and Two-Wives, as opinionated as-ever but 
quite incapable of amusing himself, again 
devoted most of his time to Maxwel. 

It was quite convenient for this pompous 
little person that Maxwell’s wii..ow opened 
upon the piazza roof. There was a rose 
trellis, every bit as good as a ladder for 
light weighted gentry, leading up at one 
end, and so, with little use of his wings, 
Two-Wives commonly walked in before 
Max was out of bed. There had been some 
discussion in the family in regard to Two- 
Wives—the freedom of the dining-room, 
which seemed to Max a simple matter, was 
At last, after 
various squabbles and squalls on the stairs 
and in the dining-room, it was put down in 
the family code that Two-Wives mustn’t 
come downstairs. So when Max was dressed 
he used to give Two-Wives a hug and hastily 
throw him out of the window. This was 
done affectionately but sometimes with un- 
necessary abruptness, so that poor Two- 
Wives occasionally came sprawling to the 
ground in a way very mortifying to his 
pride. 

After breakfast when Max went out to 
play Two-Wives was always waiting for him 
and in excellent spirits. He was trundled 
about in an express wagon, he was dressed 
ina kind of uniform of blue flannel trimmed 
with gold braid, and made to carry a small 
flag by sticking the staff under his right 
wing. -He learned to crow vociferously at 
the proper pauses when Max stopped beat- 
ing his drum for the purpose and he even 
condescended to submit to the patting and 
pulling of baby sister’s fat little hands until 
she pulled out two of his very best tail 
feathers. It would take too long to tell all 
his accomplishments and so I must ‘‘ skip” 
freely to get to the last one. 


_ Max has invariably some new amusement 
on hand and just now it is riding a bicycle. 
Fancy him, as I saw him today, a manly lit- 
tle fellow, with sturdy legs in their first 
knee breeches and long golden curls yet un- 
shorn, mounted somewhat anxiously though 
with firm resolve upon asmall ‘‘ safety,”’ bal- 
ancing in his lap an absurdly erect little 
bantam rooster, whose air of defiance seems 
to say that pedestrians had better look out 
for themselves when he rides his bicycle. 
But that’s not all. Closely following in the 
rear, proud and happy, too, in spite of the 
precarious supply of crickets and grasshop- 
pers, were two of the cunningest little red 
hen mothers in the whole world, each sur- 
rounded by a thrifty brood of eight well 
feathered, independent little bantams in 
miniature. 

This is the present joyful estate of the 
gay and gallant Two-Wives, and who knows 
what wonders he will yet achieve? 


It requires far more of the constraining love 
of Christ to love our cousins and neighbors as 
members of the heavenly family than to feel 
the heart warm to our suffering brethren in 
Tuscany or Madeira. To love the whole church 
is one thing; to love—that is, to delight in the 
graces and veil the defects—of the person who 
misunderstood me and opposed my plans yes- 
terday, whose peculiar infirmities grate on my 
most sensitive feelings, or whose natural faults 
are precisely those from which my natural 
character most revolts, is quite another.— 
Selected. 
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THE CRADLE IN WHICH JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS WAS ROOKED. 


(Now on exhibition at the World’s Fair.] 


BY JULIA ANNA WOLCOTT. 


To and fro, to and fro, 
This queer little cradle used to go, 
A bundred and twenty-five years ago. 


Then, as now, ’twas devoid of grace; 
No dainty frills of silk and lace 
Scftened the hght on the baby’s face. 


But the baby slept and ate and grew, 
And laughed and cried, and prattled and crew, 
Just as babies nowadays do; 


While the cradle was gently, lovingly swung 
To hymns by the fair young mother sung, 
And the patriot father o’er it hung 


With a prayer on his lips for his infant son. 
They were gudly folk; all was prayerfully done 
In those reverent days of Washington. 


In England King George sat on his throne 
And fancied these colonies all his own. 
Ah! could he have better the colonists known! 


He taxed and oppressed them, and every hour 
Made them feel the weight of a tyrant’s power, 
And sent over servants to make them cower. 


All day the soldiers of the crown, 
The British redcoats, up and down, 
Tramped through the streets of Boston town. 


And the babe that in this cradle lay 
Was startled from sleep at break of day 
When their fifes and drums began to play. 


But at eve be was held at the window to see 

The men who were called ‘‘ Sons of Liberty,” 

While they sang of a time when the. land 
should be free. 


And the cradle hardly had been outgrown 

When the boy, his mother’s hand clasping his 
own, 

Harked to the cannon’s thunder and groan 


From Bunker Hill, and, with flashing eye, 

Saw the smoke clouds gather and mount on 
high, 

And flaming Charlestown light the sky. 


But the glad day came when the country was 
free, 

And he thanked his God upon bended knee, 

And he cheered for the Union and liberty. 


Then the bells rang out and the arms of the 
crown 

Were torn from the walls of the State House 
down, 

And burned in the street in Boston town. 


The boy to a noble manhood grew, 

And toiled for his country his whole life 
through, 

With honor unswerving, courageous and true, 


Till, his strength and his years in her service 
Spent, 

Awearied, the ‘‘ old man eloquent” 

Sank at his post, sighing, ‘‘T am content.” 


But the little cradle stands today 
Where thronging people may touch it and say, 
“Here once that high-souled statesman Jay.” 


NO TOBACCO ALLOWED HERE. 

This is the rule adopted by Lieutenant 
Peary for the house which is to be the win- 
ter station of his Arctic expedition. No 
doubt the rule is as desirable for the health 
of the party as for the neatness of Mrs. 
Peary’s cozy residence in upper Greenland. 
The captain of the Falcon told this curious 
yarn, according to a newspaper reporter, 


: 


showing one way in which anti-tobaccorules _ 
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are enforced at sea, A distinguished pas- 
senger on an ocean steamer took the liberty 
to eject not only the tobacco juice but the 
“‘quid”’ itself on the immaculately clean 
quarter-deck. ‘‘All hands on deck with 
marlin spikes, shovels and brooms,’’ shouted 
the chief officer! The order was immedi- 
ately obeyed by all the men of the watch, 
and the ungentlemanly gentleman given a 
rebuke for his lack of good manners. 

The conductor of an electric car on an 
Essex County line taught the same lesson 
in a similar way not long ago. A tobacco- 
chewing passenger declining to take any hint 
as to the use he was making of the floor of the 
car near him, the conductor brought in a 
pail of sand when a siding was reached and 
gravely spread its contents around his feet. 
The passenger took that hint and left the 
car! Of course no true gentleman will tres- 
pass on the rights of others by using the 
filthy weed in public places—least of all in 
the presence of ladies. 


THE PRINCESS MAY. 


To be a princess does not insure being 
rich, The Princess May of England, who 
has just married the eldest son of the Prince 
of Wales, has passed her days much like a 
farmer’s daughter of the better class. The 
family lives in the simplest style, and un- 
like most girls of her rank Princess May 
_ has seen little of society and has had almost 
no opportunities for travel. But her home 
life is charming, especially in the inter- 
est she shows in charitable work. Her 
good mother established a home for the 
children of prisoners, which the daughter 
visits every week, often carrying pretty toys 
and gifts made with her own hands. Last 
Christmas she spent weeks in advance pre- 
paring tasteful trifles to decorate the rooms 
of the girls belonging to an industrial school 
in the neighborhood. Like most English 
girls, she is fond of cultivating flowers, and 
her present to her future royal grandmother, 
on the announcement of her engagement to 
Duke Clarence, was a box of pink heather, 
a favorite flower with Queen Victoria. To 
the Princess of Wales, on the same occa- 
sion, she sent a box heaped full of lovely 
white roses from her own garden. These 


' simple ways of living and the thoughtful- 


ness for others shown by the princess 
might well be imitated by American girls, 
who are prone to think large outlays of 
money are necessary in making gifts to 
one’s friends. 


TWO ROMANTIC SCHOOLHOUSES, 


Two monuments ‘“‘to commemorate the 
goodness of the people of the United States”’ 
are among the surprising objects seen by 
travelers in two curious little villages in the 
southern part of Japan. The story of their 
being placed there is most romantic. Sev- 
eral years ago the American bark Cashmere 
was wrecked in acyclone off the Japanese 
coast. Some of the crew escaped in a boat 
to one of these villages, and three other 
sailors, with the captain’s little son, drifted 
on a raft to the other village. They were 
nearly dead from exposure, but the natives 
attended to their wants with great kindness. 
On returning to San Francisco the Amer- 
icans begged that something might be done 
for their benefactors. Accordingly a me- 
morial was prepared with numerous signa- 


' a bf 


‘principal rescuers. 
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tures and presented to Congress by Senator 
Jones of Nevada, and our Government voted 
to send $5,000 to the two villages, Anjio 
and Askai, together with gold medals to the 
At the suggestion of 
the United States minister the money was 
used to endow two schools in these places, 
and photographs of the buildings have re- 
cently been sent to the man in San Fran- 
cisco who started the movement. The native 
photographer had to travel seventy-five miles 
to take the pictures. Close by each school- 
house stand the monuments bearing the 
above inscription, and they are a beautiful 
witness both to the unselfishness of human- 
ity and the good will existing between na- 
tions. 
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REMEDIES FOR COMMON ACOIDENTS. 


A great drawback to a city mother’s enjoy- 
ment of life in the country during the summer 
is the proclivity which all children seem to 
have of injuring themselves in their out-of- 
door sports. It is a wise precaution to famil- 
iarize one’s self with remedies for these child- 
ish mishaps and also to teach the boys and 
girls how toapply them. Some excellent sug- 
gestions along this line are given in Harper’s 
Bazar: 


When a country boy is stung by a bornet 
or wasp, and there is no greater delight to 
his half-savage nature than to try to enrage 
these insects, he hurries to pick the leaves 
of the plantain, a common dooryard weed. 
He crumples them up in his hands till the 
juices start and then lays them on the 
smarting spots. The same weed is made 
useful when the bites are the work of the 
nimble mosquito, so show the boy and 
girl the plantain, and they will be proud to 
doctor themselves. Some children are more 
severely poisoned by insects’ stings than 
others, and in that case the stings of bees, 
wasps and hornets should be removed if 
possible. A magnifying glass will enable 
one to remove them with a fine needle; ora 
small key, whose stem is hollow, pressed 
over the spot will drive the sting out where 
it can be readily seen and removed. Cover 
the wound then with powdered bluing 
moistened with water or with a poultice of 
cracker or bread and milk. When the poi- 
son of mosquitoes is great there is nothing 
better to bathe the spots with than a weak 
solution of ammonia. Salt and water or 
cooking soda is not strong enough. When 
these swellings do not yield to this remedy 
there is danger of erysipelas, and then sugar 
of lead should be used. This is a violent 
poison, and should be kept in a plainly 
labeled bottle, set apart from common med- 
icines and applied by the mother’s hand 
alone. 

Show the children as quickly as may be 
the difference between the three-leaved poi- 
son ivy and the five-leaved Virginia creeper 
or woodbine. The virulence of the former 
plant is largely spent by midsummer, but it 
is always a good plant to keep away from. 
If a child gets hold of it unexpectedly, tell 
him he is to run home quickly and wash his 
hands in salt and water, and by no means to 
touch his face. If the flesh begins to swell, 
salt or soda and water may relieve it, but 
sugar of lead surely will. When applying 
this latter to the face keep the eyes closed 
till the solution had dried into theskin. The 
blotches caused by poison ivy look like raised 
burns, and are often bordered with little tiny 
water blisters, which, if neglected, will run 
into large blisters and be exceedingly pain- 
ful. When the poisoning is severe the hands 
and parts affected will often swell at inter- 
vals for many months without any apparent 
cause. This swelling will gradually lessen, 
and at length disappear, without any special 
medication beyond the bathing of the spots 
with the mentioned remedies. 

When a country boy cuts his hands or 
feet he hunts around for the little brown 
fungi which he calls puff-balls and squeezes 
the fine dust of one right into the cut, where 


it helps form a clot and so stops the flow of 
the blood. When the cuts are deep, it is 
best to wash them out carefully with warm 
water, to remove any foreign matter, and 
then, pinching the lips of the wound to- 
gether closely, put on strips of adhesive 
plaster, leaving little spaces for the pus to 
run out, which comes naturally in the heal- 
ing of such a sore. Sometimes the blood 
flows so rapidly that you cannot do this; if 
so, tie a bandage tightly above the wound 
before you attend to the wound itself. Ten 
cents’ worth of water-proof adhesive plaster 
and calmness will rob such occurrences of 
their terror. 

For sprains and bruises there is nothing 
better than hot water for bathing the places. 
This should be followed with bandages wet 
in tincture of arnica or witch hazel, and if 
you have forgotten to put vials of these in 
your trunks the farmer’s wife or the village 
druggist will give you wormwood. Steep 
this in vinegar and apply hot, remembering 
that the poultice is liable to stain, and using 
old cloths for the bandaging. Bare feet are 
apt to get stone bruises which are painful, 
although the average boy will prefer them 
to shoes and stockings. Soaking the sore 
feet in hot water before going to bed and 
bathing the bruises with tincture of arnica 
are the best aids to time itself for this ail- 
ment, 


<a 


There is a world of wisdom in this pithy 
saying by Principal Fairbairn: ‘‘ Boys were 
given to educate homes as much as homes 
were given to educate boys.” 
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Why not use 


good judgment when buy- 
ing baking powder? Good 
judgment is shown here 


as well as elsewhere. 


Cevelands 


Baking Powder 


contains no alum or am-’ 
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monia. It is wholesome. 
More powerful than other 
brands and keeps food 


moist. 


“Pure and Sure.” 
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§4o BAKING-POWDER-GNS 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—Oon— 


| Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & €0-S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. A LY By 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
P with the old flag, the 
United States flag, ‘‘the 
flag of our Union forever!”’ 
Independence Day is just 
over, and it was pleasant to 
see everywhere the star- 
spangled banner waving— 
on ship and shore, over 
public buildings and private 
houses and in the hands of 

children. I have just read 

@ in the papers of the cele- 

bration at the Columbian Fair, where 20,000 

foreign exhibitors carried American flags, 

and an aged lady from Martha’s Vineyard 
hoisted the most remarkable banner in the 
country—the one which John Paul Jones 
had on the Bon Homme Richard. Do not 
fail to look up this matter, and learn who 

Admiral Jones was, when and where he 

fought, and why his ship had that name. 

I heard a student’s Commencement piece 
the other day entitled Boys and Books; I 
should think a good essay might be written 
upon Boys and Noise! The boy’s love of 
noise is at its maximum on the night of the 
third of Julypg One little fellow wished it 
would be only a minute till morning—and 
others did not by any means wait till morn- 
ing to begin their part in the national noise. 
Another boy ‘“‘made up his sleep’’ before- 
hand, going to bed very early for two or three 
nights! I walked down street this morning 
with a staid and scholarly boy, who thought 
there was no patriotism in making so much 
noise. But Iam not so sure of that. When 
the country was in great danger in 1861 the 
boys who had got up nights to ring bells and 
fire crackers all their lives were the ones to 
march into battle for the defense of the flag. 

I was much complimented by one boy 
who called on the afternoon of the Fourth 
to have me help him fire off his fifteenth 
package of crackers! We had a good time 
of it at Squirrel Rock Pond, throwing some 
of them into the water, where they exploded 
with a dull thug, almost exactly like the 
musical note of the frog in the same local- 
ity! While we were there some other chil- 
dren hauled across the field on little wagons 
three boats, which they sailed a long while 
on the pond. I supposed they would be 
named for the Columbian caravels, but no, 
they were the Umbria, the Sea-Foam and 
the Racer. Walking up a street near by 
in the evening I recognized a Corner boy 
setting off fireworks in-front of a lady’s 
house, the portico of which was crowded 
with the children of the neighborhood. One 
dear little fellow amused us all by calling 
off the successive colors of the Roman can- 
dles: ‘‘ Orange, yellow, orange, yellow, yel- 
low, orange—black smoke!”’ 

Ho! ror THE Nort Poutr! Have you 
read about the Falcon, which carries Lieu- 
tenant Peary, the Arctic explorer, to Green- 
land? [I have just been down to Constitu- 
tion Wharf to see her and the interesting 
outfit of this expedition. She is a strong, 
stout bark, built for service among the 
ice as a seal hunter. She carries the two 
whaleboats of the last expeditions—‘‘ Mary 
Peary” and ‘‘ Faith’’—and a steam launch. 
The lieutenant’s wife bravely accompanies 
him on the perilous voyage, as she did 
before. There are thirteen in the party, 

besides the captain and crew,.and three sets 
‘of interesting animals, 


U 


First are the Eskimo dogs—fine-looking, 
shaggy fellows, who will feel more at 
home on the sledge-team in Greenland than 
at a hot wharf in Boston. Then we saw 
eight little burros, or New Mexico donkeys; 
who are taken as an experiment to be used 
for packing the supplies trom the ship to 
the winter quarters. They are hardy crea- 
tures, able to thrive on a rough diet and if 
at any time their room is better than their 
company the wolf-dogs would easily and 
gladly dispose of them. Prettiest of all 
were the carrier pigeons, perhaps two dozen 
of them. Each one had a small metallic 
band around one of its feet on which was 
inscribed its number. Some of these are to 


‘be taken by the sledge party in its overland 


journey so as to send back tidings to the 
headquarters in McCormick Bay. I must 
not forget the ‘‘ crow’s nest,’’ a cask away 
up on the main topgallant mast, where a 
sailor is kept on the lookout for ice. 

The Falcon sails at once for St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and thence to Bowdoin Bay 
in Greenland. She then returns, but is to go 
for the party in 1895. They, in the mean- 
time, will go on to the place where Peary 
wintered before and put up’ the strong, 
warm houses, the frames of which are on 
board. There they will live in the dark- 
ness and cold of next winter, making sledge 
tours the following summer, exploring the 
archipelago north of the mainland, and per- 
haps reaching the north pole itself! 


« | VACATION RECREATION. 


Now that schools are out the children 
are resting, or playing, or having a nice 
time at work—which is a rest from school. 
I know one boy who has gone on a bicycle 
ride to Mount Monadnock; others are plan- 
ning to go to the sea or the hills. Some 
stay at home and have a good time there. 
Walking up a side street the other day I 
saw a juvenile summer post office on a lawn, 
in the same place as last year. But instead 
of a tent was the wooden box with its 
pigeonholes under a tree—I suppose this 
was the economy of the new administration! 
I was glad to notice, however, that the same 
P. M. was reappointed, which speaks well 
for the civil service reform, as I think he 
is a Republican. On the tree were posted 
notices of Lost, Found, etc. I climbed up 
in the tree and sat in the shade while the 
P. M. nade out my receipt for the quarter’s 
box rent. 

VACATION BOOKS. 
Fauut River, Mass. 

Dear Sir: Will you be good enough to print 
the name and publishers of a book on trees 
you mentioned last year? A. W. 

Newhall’s Trees of Northeastern America; 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons; price, 
$2.50; sketches of leaves on opposite pages. 
Humphrey’s Amherst Trees; published by 
Amherst (Mass.) Record; brief, simple de- 
scriptions of common trees; paper, 25 cents, 
cloth, 50 cents. 

WESTBORO, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: We are anxious to obtain 
books treating of fungi, but do not find any- 
thing simple enough for beginners. A. H. 

I inquired of B. Whidden, 18 Arch Street, 
who has a long ‘list for naturalists’’; 
he had Palmer’s Mushrooms of America, 
with plates, $2.00, and mentioned favorably 
Cook’s Fungi, published by Appleton’s, 
$1.50. Further than this I know nothing. 

Mr. MARTIN. 


GIVE . THE - BABY 


IF YOU WISH “your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
for all 
The Best Food ‘i: 


tions of Child life. Dyspeptics, Inva- 
lids and Old People find it priceless. 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 

WOOLRICH & CO., = = Palmer, Mass. 


Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now these require a 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Wonlen will find ti a 
blessing in climacteric 
periods, and as effica- 
= as a oe 


REFRESHING PERFUME. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


Drives Away Mosquitos, 
CURES THEIR BITES. 


MADE BY 
ROBERT LOW’S SON, 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 


DRUGGISTS SELL IT, 


* 


Interested 


oo 
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The Sunday School. 


LESSON FoR JULY 30. Acts 19: 1-12. 


PAUL AT EPHESUS. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The book of the Acts leaps over periods of 
time full of interest of which we can gain 
only the most meager details. Since the last 
lesson Paul has left Corinth, visited Jerusa- 
lem and Antioch and is now in the midst of 
his third missionary journey. The greater 
part of the four years it covered were spent 
in Ephesus. What the Holy Spirit teaches 
about that ministry for our guidance we shall 
best learn by considering: 

1. The way prepared. Paul had wanted to 
preach the gospel in that region some years 
before, but the Holy Spirit had forbidden him 
to do so [Acts 16: 6]. By surrendering his 
own plans to the divine guidance they were 
best carried out, though they seemed to be de- 
feated. He went to Europe and planted the 
gospel in centers from which, carried on the 
wings of a new civilization, it swiftly spread 
through the world. Then he was permitted 
to go to the land he had first chosen and found 
that the way had been opened for him to spend 
there the longest pastorate of his whole life. 
Even when he was in Corinth he was uncon- 
sciously working for Ephesus, for there he 
taught Aquila and his wife the truth which 
they carried to the latter city. So, often, we 
best do what we have planned when we turn 
from our own plans at the divine command. 
Paul’s experience of hindrances and sicknesses 
and bonds was the hard learned experience of 
many a Christian, ‘‘The things which hap- 
‘pened unto me have fallen out rather unto 
the progress of the gospel.”’ 

On his way from Corinth to Jerusalem Paul 
stopped at Ephesus and preached with such a 
favorable hearing that the Jews urged him to 
stay longer. This he could not then do, but 
promised to return if possible [Acts 18: 20, 21]. 
Apollos came after him, a man of profound 
knowledge of the Scriptures and of so great 
influence that many in Corinth after he had 
preached there preferred him before Paul 
{1 Cor. 1: 11, 12]. He taught the Ephesian 
Jews what he had learned about Jesus as 
the Messiah and a few of them accepted his 
doctrine. But he apparently did not know 
about the resurrection of Jesus, nor about 
the new kingdom He had planted. Of these 
things Priscilla and her husband taught him, 
and, with the others who had become disci- 
ples, gave him letters of recommendation to 
the brethren at Corinth. So the way was 
opened for Paul’s ministry at Ephesus. 

2. The baptism of John and of Jesus [vs. 1-7]. 
Apollos did not teach the whole truth at Eph- 
esus. Indeed, he left out, through ignorance, 
the most precious message of the gospel, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Yet those who had re- 
ceived his words were recognized by Paul as 
disciples. Discipleship is determined by the 
attitude of men toward Christ rather than by 
what they have learned about Him. These 
converts had heard John’s summons to re- 
pentance and to righteous living reiterated by 
Apollos, and also the ethical teaching of Jesus 
as Apollos had learned it; and they had been 
baptized in token that they renounced their 
sins and sought to follow Jesus, therefore they 
were His disciples. When Paul came and 
asked if their reception of the truth was ac- 
companied by the gift of the Holy Spirit, they 
. declared, not their ignorance of the Holy 
Spirit concerning whom all Jews knew, but 
that they had never heard that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit was bestowed in consequence of 
receiving the teachings of Jesus. 

But Paul told them that baptism meant more 
‘than confession of sin and repentance. It 
‘meant entering into anew life of loving obedi- 

ence to Jesus, through whom their sins were 


remitted, and it meant that Jesus entered into 
their lives through the Hely Spirit. When 
they knew this they wanted to be baptized 
over again, and it was done; and the act was 
accompanied by such signs of the Holy Spirit’s 
presence as at Pentecost, at Samaria and at 
the house of Cornelius. Thus the new church 
was divinely recognized in the province of 
Asia. 

Those who wish to discuss the question 
whether a second baptism is necessary for 
those who had imperfect knowledge of Jesus 
when they were first baptized, or for those 
who had no knowledge at all, being offered in 
baptism by their parents before their independ- 
ent life began, are welcome to do so. For 
myself, I shall advocate the second baptism 
when I hear those who are thus baptized speak 
with tongues and prophesy. To my mind the 
one act was as exceptional as the other. But 
the essential thing here revealed is that the 
teachable soul who is imperfectly instructed 
in divine truth is already a disciple of Jesus, 
and by seeking and welcoming further know}1- 
edge he will have deeper and richer expe- 
rience of that Spirit whose fruit is “love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, temperance.” 

3. The two years’ labor [vs. 8-10]. Paul’s 
spirit and method as a Christian minister are 
nowhere better illustrated than in his work in 
Ephesus. He earned his own living as at 
Corinth [20: 34]. He spoke in the synagogue 
as long as he could do so in peace, for he still 
held to the Jewish Church, and sought to en- 
large its faith and work through belief in 
Jesus, not to overthrow it. He reasoned, 
pleaded and persuaded. His whole soul went 
into his preaching, and all the time the Jews 
were laying plots against him to defeat his 
aims and to drive him out [20: 19]. It takes a 
great soul to keep to positive gospel truths 
and press them with love and with tears of 
regret for those who reject them, when one’s 
enemies, driven by pious motives, are secretly 
and openly trying to overthrow his work. 

When Paul found that controversy throve 
in the synagogue more than the gospel, he 
withdrew and held daily meetings in a school- 
house in the city. Here his preaching became 
famous. At the same time he visited his peo- 
ple in their homes [20: 20], and there, as well 
as at the school, he preached his one message, 
which was repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ. Bub it in- 
cluded the whole counsel of God and whatever 
was profitable in Christian living. The entire 
province heard of what he preached. It was 
repeated from mouth to mouth, and from that 
seed-sowing sprang up the seven churches in 
Asia to whom afterwards John sent his stir- 
ring messages in the book of Revelation. Such 
an all-round gospel, with repentance and faith 
at the heart of it, proclained with an earnest- 
ness which carried the preacher into syna- 
gogue, schoolhouse and home, wherever he 
could get a hearing, was sure to win many con- 
verts. On such lips it has no less power now. 

4. The supernatural aid [vs. 11, 12]. ‘‘Spe- 
cial powers’’ were given to Paul for special 
needs. The gospel came without credentials 
in its first introduction, except as the manifes- 
tation of divine power attested that it came 
from God. Those who opposed Paul boasted 
of having such powers and had such success 
with their magical arts as to lead many astray. 
For both these reasons Paul was endowed 
with special gifts to show to the people that 
his commission was from God and that it was 
superior to those who claimed to work mira- 
cles in the name of Jesus but who were not 
His followers. But the working aprons and 


handkerchiefs which carried healing to the ~ 


sick because of their contact with Paul’s body 
held their power for the sake of proving his 
gospel divine, not for the sake of superseding 
the physician’s art. When the object was ac- 
complished the power disappeared. 


The great things in this lesson are not bap- 
tism nor healing by divine power. They are 
the Holy Spirit guiding the chosen minister 
to his fields of labor, preparing the way for 
him, descending in power on those who be- 
lieved on Jesus Christ through his preaching, 
sustaining him under trials, against plotting 
foes, and, in the stress of poverty, through 
years of labor, and against all obstacles attest- 
ing the genuineness of his ministry and bring- 
ing it to larger success than he hoped or, in- 
deed, than he ever knew. So will the Holy 
Spirit sustain every servant who surrenders 
himself to Christ and labors among men in 
His name, 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Draw a guidepost at the crossing of two 
ways. Tell the story of a travelerin a strange 
country trying to find his way to a certain 
city. For what would he look? Put a hand 
with an index finger on the board of your 
guide post. Let the finger point in the direc- 
tion of the city you have named. If the trav- 
eler follows in the way pointed out will he 
reach his destination? Suppose heshould not 
follow the guiding finger, what.would happen 
then? Picture the long distance to be retraced 
before he can again start right. 

We sometimes sing in Sunday school, ‘‘ We 
are little travelers.’”’ The song says we are 
marching to “a country better far.”’ In one 
of the letters in the New Testament we read of 
many men of faith who believed in God and 
were seeking a better country, that isan heay- 
enly. Pauland all preachers of the Word are 
like the guideposts in a strange country, 
pointing the way to this heavenly country. 
The way to this country is called the Way of 
Silvation. (Write this on one of the lines from 
the guide post.) The preacher or the teacher 
may show us how to enter this way and where 
it leads, but the guiding finger which we are 
to follow always 1s the Spirit of Truth, the 
Spirit which God gives to all who will ask for 
it and receive it as a comforter and guide. If 
you are ever in any doubt as to the next step 
you ought to take to keep in the right way, 
this Spirit will surely whisper to you what to 
do if you are willing to listen and to obey its 
voice. 

It was of this guide that Paul told his hear- 
ers wherever he preached. Caa you remem- 
ber some of the places where people had al- 
ready begun to walk in the way cf salvation 
through tbe preachiag of Paul? (Bring the 
cloth map or draw an outline map on the 
board.) Let some child find Philippi. Who 
had found the way there? (Drawa tiny guide- 
post here) (Put another post at Corinth and 
one at Athens.) Now trace the route to Ephe- 
sus from Antiovh and speak of the places re-~ 
visited on the third missiopvary journey. De- 
scribe the city of Ephesus and speak of the 
large number of people living there, all wan- 
dering into strange and evil paths—ways of 
idolatry and self-seeking—because no one had 
yet pointed out the way of life tothem. (Put 
a guidepost here as the story of Paul’s work 
in this city is told.) Returo to the original 
drawing male on the board. Name some, of 
the wrong ways which take one farther and 
farther from the way of salvation. The chil- 
dren will think of these from the story of the 
Ephesians—love of money, believing not and 
self-seeking. Let rays of light shine upon the 
Way of Salvation, leading to the perfect day, 
and change the board of the guidepost into an 
open book. Write uponit: The Spirit of Truth 
will guide, and teach the Golden Text. 


<= 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, July 23-29. Unharmed in the Fire- 
Dan. 3: 19-28; Acts 7: 54-60; Rom. 8: 28. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, July 30-Aug.5. The Danger of Be- 
coming Hardened. Acts 19:9; Mark 16: 9-14. 

If we instituted a search for the persons in 
the community who are what the Scriptures 
call hardened we should naturally turn first 
to the dangerous and criminal classes. But 
by no means all who fall under this condem- 
nation are to be found in the slums or behind 
prison bars. Indeed, it is quite likely that not 
a few of them would be quite as responsive to 
a kind word or any manifestation of a human 
interest in their wretched lives as some who 
move in more aristocratic circles. To live 


within sound of church bells, to mingle with : 


Christian people, to share in the privileges 
and benefits of a Christian civilization, is no 
sure guarantee against becoming hardened. 
For what is itto be hardened? Is it not an 
indifference to spiritual truth and duty, an 
utter stagnation of the divine life which God 
designed man to live? 

Seen in this light the area of hardened char- 
acters enlarges, and the danger increases that 
we who pride ourselves on a tolerable amount 
of virtue may yet find ourselves among them. 
Surely unless one has within him the sources 
and the resources of a real Christian life he 
is in peril. If that be lacking anything and 
everything may harden him. Prosperity will 
doit. Adversity will doit. The absence ofa 
stable Christian purpose exposes him to every 
worldly influence that corrodes or destroys 
the soul. What a manis determines what ef- 
fect outside forces have upon him. The beams 
of the same sun fall alike on wax and on clay, 
but they melt the one and harden the other. 

How are we to tell whether or not we are 
becoming hardened? Certain danger signals 
are graciously given us. Test yourself now 
and then by some very common things. A 
beautiful landscape, a choice work of art, 
the simplicity and purity of a little child, a 
story of a deed of heroism real or imaginary, a 
lovely human life somewhere within the range 
of your vision—do such things as these fail 
to move you—then beware. It is like the re- 
sponse which an appreciative person makes to 
music. If he listens to a symphony of Bee- 
thoven without its thrilling him he knows 
that there is something wrong in him. He is 
tired or overworked. He would better rest 
till his equilibrium is restored. There is one 
great test whereby a man can know whether 
he is growing hard and unspiritual, and that 
is the response which his heart makes to the 
life and sufferings and death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. If these things do not touch 
his deepest sympathies and make him ashamed 
of himself, and stir within him longings to 
be good, then let him look out for himself— 
secmething is wrong somewhere. 
ing bell is ringing. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 8:15; Deut. 15: 7,8; 2 
Chron. 30: 8, 9; Ps. 81: 11-13; 95: 7-9; Prov. 21; 
29; 28: 13,14; 29:1; Jer.5: 3,4; Ezek. 2: 4,5; 
Mark 3: 1-6; 9: 23, 24; 12: 1-10; 16: 14; Luke 1: 
19, 20; John 3: 36; 12: 48, 49; Rom. 2: 48; 
Tit. 1:15; Heb. 3; 12-14, 18,19; Rev. 21: tisk 


The warn- 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


The situation of the A.M. A. is a serious 
one and this at a time of financial pressure in 
the business world. With a debt of $49,222, 
caused by the falling off from legacies, as well 
as the need of increased funds this year in 
view of the surrender of Government grants 
for Indian schools, the society must face the 
problem of retrenchment and cut down half 
its educational work, unless the receipts 
_are largely increased. Schools which have 
been built up by the patient efforts of years 
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must be closed. This prospect of retrench- 
ment, instead of the hoped-for and necessary 
enlargement, comes at a time when it seems 
specially unfortunate. Encouraging reports 
of school commencements are pouring in from 
all over the South, each containing the same 
tale of creditable exercises by the scholars, 
pleased parents and eager desires for larger 
work next year. 


The right persons for the recruiting of the 
Alaska Mission of the A. M. A. have not been 
found, so Mr. Thornton and his wife will be 
obliged to carry on the work alone for the 
present, Mr.and Mrs. Lopp having been called 
to take charge of the Reindeer Station at Port 
Clarence. Mr. Thornton has been advised to 
admit fewer scholars to the schools and to 
raise the standard of instruction, preparing 
some of their pupils to become teachers and 
assistants and so gaining a corps of helpers. 
We can hardly conceive of the hardships 
which these two brave people must endure in 
their lonely position in that far-off frozen 
region. 


On the other side of the water they are not 
backward in showing their appreciation of 
our American missionaries. The London 
Christian, whose usual custom it is to publish 
a portrait and biographical sketch of a man or 
woman prominent in the religious world, re- 
cently gave a picture of Rev. G. C. Knapp, a 
graduate of Andover and a pioneer worker in 
Asiatic Turkey, sent out by the American 
Board in 1855. For nearly thirty-five years he 
and his wife have worked among the Ar- 
menians in Bitlis, Kurdistan, establishing 
schools and a church which now has 200 mem- 
bers, while as an outgrowth there are eight- 
een outstations. The Edinburgh Missionary 
Record, in its series of papers on missionary 
‘pioneers, publishes in the July number an 
excellent sketch of Samuel John Mills, 
founder of American missions, through whose 
jabors, influence and counsel were established 
our American Board, the American Bible 
Society and the United Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

_ Amid the chorus of protests from mission- 
aries on the field against the necessary re- 
trenchments of the American Board this year, 
the appeal from Spain is specially urgent. It 
seems utterly impossible to abandon any of 
the evangelical or educational work without 
great disaster, not only to our own field but 
to all evangelical efforts in Spain. The ap- 
propriation for this work has been reduced 
$1,200 upon the lowest possible estimates 
which had been furnished. The problem now 
is how to meet the expenses of fifteen centers 
of work, including fourteen churches, with 
nearly 400 members, thirteen common schools 
with 688 pupils. In this year when we are 
commemorating our obligations to Columbus 
let us not forget to help on the evangelical and 
educational work in the country which sent 
him forth. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 


The McAll Mission is in a remarkably pros- 
perous condition. The opportunities for the 
evangelization of France were never more 
favorable and the work of the past few years 
has been peculiarly blessed. Money alone is 
wanting. Large sums formerly received from 
a few donors have, owing to death, entirely 
ceased, while the work is constantly growing. 
The committee having these matters in charge 
call for $25,000 to be given as a tribute to the 
memory of the founder of the mission. This 
would free the enterprise from present liabili- 
ties and form a working capital. The last 
American McAll Record is a memorial number 
and contains accounts of the last days of Dr. 
McAU as well as the funeral sermon and vari- 
ous tributes paid to his noble character and 
life. 


A New York paper contains a picture of an 
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educated Indian prince who may visit this 
country this summer. His Highness, the Ma- 
harajah Gaekwar of Baroda, is a ruler of over 
2,500,000 people, and has an annual income of 
over $7,000,000. He is finely educated, thor- 
oughly familiar with the English language 
and has traveled in Europe. He seems to be 
a very liberal and progressive ruler and shows 
an intelligent interest in everything pertain- 
ing to India. When in London last year this 
royal Hindu announced that his first object 
has always been to promote education in 
Baroda, and to this end, on assuming the gov- 
ernment, he ordered schools to be opened at 
the cost of the state up to the number of thirty 
each year wherever sixteen pupils could be 
brought together. By this arrangement he 
hopes that every one of the 3,500 towns and 
villages in his dominion will soon possess a 
school for both sexes. He is now educating 
several Baroda students in England to become 
teachers. The Gaekwar strongly disapproves 
of child marriages, and has expressed his de- 
termination that his own sons and daughters 
shall not marry before they are twenty. We 
wish India had more such rulers. 


A Hindu has said that the danger of heathen- 
ism is not from schools or books or preach- 
ing, but from the women and doctors. It is 
interesting to see how much money women 
have contributed toward missions during the 


past year. On the authority of Mrs. L. M. 
Bainbridge the sums are given as follows: 

Presbyterians. .....ssccscoccccccccvvcsesesssenesesses $309,818 
Methodists........... «» 265,342 
Congregationalists «+ 229,701 
Baptists..........++ 155,552 
Union Missionary Society. 51,222 
Episcopal... cecseccecxceen Sacmelplenmpen 35,484 
Reformed Churxrehis. sss. .sccesscics qscsiewien pialselmesl ears 29,635 
Totall...ccsceceveccesacsdeeces sea someone ee eeEMenenes $1,076,754 


An important move in regard to Uganda 
has at last been made on the part of Great 
Britain. It is reported that on April 1 the 


East Africa Company hauled down its flag in” 


Uganda and Sir Gerald Portal, as representa- 
tive of the British Government, raised the 
union jack, proclaiming an imperial protect- 
orate. Mwanga, the last of the royal line, 
will remain on his throne if he consents to be 
a willing tool in the hands of the English, as 
Great Britain has succeeded to the rights ob- 
tained by treaty from the king and his coun- 
selors by the British East Africa Company. 
The dynasty which has ruled the country 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth has had 
only nominal power since European influences 
have gained a foothold in Uganda. The hun- 
dreds of Emin’s Soudanese troops, who hail 
been brought to Uganda by Captain Lugard, 
have been taken into the service of the British 
Goverrment, and thus men who might have 
been dangerous will form the protection of a 
large part of the frontier. Thenews that Eng- 
land has taken Uganda under her protection 
is sure to be received with satisfaction and 
rejoicing throughout the Christian world. 


A hopeful sign of progress in India is 
evinced by an important movement in the 
cause of social reform. The Hindu Social Re- 
form Association of Madras has entered on a 
crusade against the demoralizing practice of 
Nautch dancing, which has hitherto been an 
accepted feature of entertainments, public and 
private. The crusade is led by, but not exclu- 
sively confined to, Christians. The Indian 
governors have felt that to discountenance 
these dancing exhibitions would give offense 
to the natives, who from time immemorial 
have considered a Nautch dance an honor to 
all public occasions. But through the effects 
of education the better class of Hindus are 
said to be opposed to the practice, even though 
these impure dancers are devoted to the sery- 
ice of their gods. The Nautch women are the 
representatives of the immorality of heathen- 
ism and, no doubt, will shortly be banished, 
at least from occasions in which the govern- 


ment is represented. ‘ 
f fk ae 
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Literature. 


sOUK REVIEWS. 
CHRIST AND CRITICISM. 


This little book, by Prof. C. M. Mead, is 

of more importance than might be inferred 
from its size. It discusses the relation of 
Christian faith to Biblical criticism, espe- 
cially as the former puts limitations upon 
the latter. With regard to the New Testa- 
ment, for example, any one who believes in 
Christ as the divine Saviour has already set- 
tled some critical principles. He is not at 
liberty to regard as an open question the 
general truthfulness of the New Testament 
portraiture of Christ, nor to deny the super 
natural, nor to assume that the New Testa- 
ment is largely spurious or written witha 
partisan bias. With regard to the Old Tes- 
tament, he should accept Christ’s own 
view of it as the record of a divine revela- 
tion culminating in the Christian dispensa- 
tion. The general truthfulness of the Old 
Testament rests on the authority of our 
Lord Himself, and must be admitted by all 
who repose implicit faith in Him; it is in- 
consistent with such faith to hold that de- 
ceit and fraud played an important part in 
the formation of the Old Testament canon. 
The authority of Christ is flatly. opposed to 
a conception of Jewish history which makes 
_a large part of the Biblical books forgeries 
and fictions. . 
_ The main argument thus outlined is pre- 
ceded by a chapter on the search after 
assurance. Three valid grounds of confi- 
dence in Christianity are found, namely, 
the tradition of the church, the experience 
of Christians, and the records of the Scrip- 
tures; these three grounds belong together, 
and cannot be separated without loss. In 
the conclusion of the book it is admitted 
that criticism must be free to discover facts, 
but these are to be distinguished from in- 
ferences; no facts at variance with the main 
stream of Christian tradition about the Bi- 
ble have yet been discovered, and from the 
nature of the case it is almost certain that 
no such facts exist. Neither the analysis 
of the Peutatench nor the unhistorical 
character of Chronicles nor even the spuri- 
ousness of 2 Peter and 2 Isaiah are scientifi- 
cally established. It is not well, the author 
claims, to make premature concessions to 
critical hypotheses. The power of Chris- 
tianity lies not in ‘‘breadth,’’ but in the 
exaltation of Christ. 

Obviously, if Professor Mead has made 
out his case, much of what passes for Bibli- 
cal criticism in our day will have to be 
discarded, or else the critics will have to 
disavow the name of Christian teachers. 
Herein lies the chief stress of the book. 
The lines are drawn sharply—you can hold 
certain critical positions, or you can hold 
certain Christian doctrines; but the two are 
incompatible and therefore you cannot hold 
Loth. The logic is inflexible, and so every 
thing turns on the application of it. Here 
it is pleasant to note that the book is far 
from revealing an intolerant spirit. Pro- 
fessor Mead is a triend, not a foe, of the 
higher criticism; ‘‘ gevuine criticism,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is nothing but the search after truth, 
and of this there cannot be too much.” 
He admits that one may doubt the Paul- 

-ine authorship, of the pastoral epistles or 
the Jobanonine authorship of the fourth 
Gospel without contravening the essence of 


/ 


Christianity. ‘The relation of critical 
doubt to Christian faith depends mainly on 
the animus that lies at the basis of it.” 
Some current objections to introducing the 
authority «f Christ in matters of critical 
controversy are carefully met, and the ques- 
tion how far Christ's knowledge was limited 
is very fairly and cautiously treated. 

At the same time, there are many who 
will doubt the practical wisdom of this en- 
tire line of Christain defense. The author 
has shown, we think it must be granted, 
that the defense can be maintained, but 
is it merely the Zeitgeist or a nobler and 
deeper feeling which will utter its protest 
—non tali aurilio, nec defensoribus istis ? 
The Bible puts Christianity among the 
things that cannot be shaken. Let criti- 
cism have the freest play, therefore. Ac- 
cording to the Master Himself, its rough 
winds cannot overthrow what is founded 
ona rock. Professor Mead earnestly com- 
bats this idea that criticism may take any 
course whatever, since Christianity is safe 
from its assaults. He maintains, on the 
contrary, that if criticism invalidates the 
trustworthiness of the New Testament it 
overthrows the foundations of the Chris- 
tian faith. But on his own principles he 
ought not to grant such a postulate. He 
may regard the objective, eternal truth of 
the Christian religion as a matter to be 
brought into question, but he cannot do 
this as a Christian believer. Is it expedient, 
then, to put any dogmatic check on the free 
course of criticism? The danger of such 
an attitude always is that one may con- 
found his own subjective theories with the 
substance of revelation, and so unwittingly 
prove an accuser of his brethren. Many of 
our modern heresy hunters will eagerly 
eatch up our author’s principles, without 
his moderation in applying them. Even he 
is treading on perilous ground when he 
asserts that the historic fact of Christ’s 
bodily resurrection cannot be denied con- 
sistently with Christian faith. Before ac- 
cepting this we should need to know the 
position on that controversy of such a man 
as Ezra Abbot, for instance. The book be- 
fore us might well have recognized the 
fact that Professor Kuenen himself was a 
reverent Christian preacher, a devout be- 
liever in immortality and a sturdy oppo- 
nent of the recent analysis of Paul’s epis- 
tles. [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 75 cents. ] 

THE ANDOVER CASE AGAIN, 

At a hearing Sept. 1, 1892, upon the 
amended complaint against Prof. E. C. 
Smyth, D. D., the Board of Visitors of An- 
dover Seminary, two of the three members 
of which had not belonged to it when the 
former decision had been rendered, in view 
of the changed condition of affairs dismissed 
the complaint without hearing the argu- 
ments of either side upon the merits of the 
question, alleging thatit preferred to attend 
to its duty in a different manner. In 
view of the sedulously fostered but wholly 
groundless impression that this disposal of 
the matter was equivalent to the acquittal 
of the defendant, and of the fact that the 
President of the Board of Trustees soon 
made his argument for the defense semi- 
public—as was, of course, permissible—the 
complainants, Rev. Dis. J. W. Wellman and 
0. T. Lanphear, were formally requested 
by a considerable number of ministers and 
laymen to permit the publication of the ar- 


guments which they had prepared. To tl.is 
request they acceded and the outcome is a 
pamphlet of nearly three hundred pages, ¢n- 
titled The Question at Issue in the Andover 
Case, to be had of the Cong. S.S. & Puv. 
Society for half a dollar. 

The arguments, of course adapted to fit 
the amended rather than the original com 
plaint, contain much of the same material as 
at first but have been rewritten and brought 
down to the date of the last hearing and, 
indeed, include some material originating 
since the dismissal of the case. Dr. Lap- 
phear argues, in this order, the thirteenth and 
twelfth specifications of the fourth article 
of the amended complaint: that the defend- 
ant holds and teaches a system of physical 
and metaphysical philosophy which neu- 
tralizes that of the Andover creed, and that 
the ground of missions is not the danger 
that men who know not Christ, unless saved 
in this life, will be lost. Dr. Wellman ar- 
gues the first, second, third, fifth and sixth 
specifications: that the defendant teaches 
the fallibility of the Bible; that Christ was 
not both God and man; that no man has 
power to repent without knowledge of God 
in Christ; that no man can be lost without 
having had knowledge of Christ; and that 
Christ’s atonement consists chiefly in His 
having become identified with the human 
race through His incarnation that He thus 
might endow men with power to repent and 
so impart to them an augmented value in 
the view of God and render God propitious 
toward them. Each complainant has ex- 
hibited conspicuous learning and logical 
power and the pamphlet, although too phil- 
osophical for the untrained reader, is of in- 
herent polemic value apart from its special 
relation to the Andover case. It presents 
very strong reasons for believing that the 
views opposed are not such as the founders 
of the seminary held and meant to have 


taught. 
RELIGIOUS. 


A useful book just now is Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne, D. D.’s, Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. $2.00]. It contains a series of bio- 
graphical, descriptive and critical studies of 
all the prominent and some of the lesser 
known critics, such as Eichhorn, DeWette, 
Gesenius, Ewald, Delitzsch, Kuenen, the 
Davidsons, Robertson Smith, Briggs, Toy, 
Sayce, Driver, etc. The author is so largely 
in sympathy with the higher criticism that 
he can appreciate the points of view of the 
more radical scholars yet he is so impartial 
a critic himself that he is not beguiled 
by sympathy but generally preserves his 
judicial balance successfully. He is by no 
means timid in stating what he believes. 
Opinions will differ as to his conclusions 
but as the rule they are likely to be accepted. 
The book is a compendium of information 
which is of high value, and, indeed, a neces- 
sity to modern Biblical students, and it will 
save them time and labor while also guid-- 
ing their judgments so far as enlightenment 
may serve this purpose. 

Rev. C. A. Berry, whom Plymouth Church 
in Brooklyn invited to succeed the late 
Henry Ward Beecher, has given to the world 
a volume of his sermons, Vision and Duty 
{E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25], one of the 
Preachers of the Age series. It contains a 
dozen discourses, of which two or three 
were delivered on, and probably were pre- 
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pared for, specially important occasions, 
such as the anniversaries of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales or of 
the Scottish Congregational Union, while 
the others appear to be examples of his 
ordinary pulpit work at Wolverhampton. 
They are above the average in‘respect to 
thought and at times exhibit an unstudied 
but genuine brilliancy. But they impress 
the reader chiefly, as they must have im- 
pressed their hearers, with the hearty man- 
liness of the preacher and with his intense 
spiritual earnestness. They are eminently 
sermons for the times. They are fitted to 
take strong hold not only of thoughtful 
people but also of the great mass of men 
who need to be set to thinking about spir- 
itual themes. They will do good among us. 

Milk and Meat [Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.25] is a volume of twenty-four of the 
sermons of Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., whose 
portrait also is supplied. We are not quite 
sure whether it contains more milk or meat. 
Its contents are plain, forcible discourses, 
neither profound nor striking in substance 
but characterized by a nervous, effective 
manner of expression. Illustrations abound 
and the preaching here illustrated is such 
as we all call popular when we have refer- 
«nce to its purpose quite as much as‘to the 
favor with which it is received. Evidently 
Dr. Dixon draws a large audience and tells 
it wholesome truth in a practical and very 
telling way.—We do not discover much 
distinctive Swedenborgianism—to which 
his earlier writings have been devoted in a 
considerable degree—in Rev. Chauncey 
Giles’s little book, Consolation [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 75 cents], and we like it. It is 
intended to comfort the bereaved and it will 
do so by its tender Christian sympathy. It 
does not waste much space in speculation 
but is practical and helpful. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The chapters of Mr. W. H. Bishop's 
charming book, A House Hunter in Europe 
[Harper & Bros.], were printed originally in 
one of the monthly magazines. Their inter- 
est is even increased when they are read in 
a volume. They are based upon personal 
experience and contain varied and detailed 
information about different cities and towns, 
types of houses, prices, servants, methods 
of housekeeping, and the many other details 
which are so important to those who pur- 
pose living abroad on the continent for a 
time. They also supply glimpses of many 
people of distinction and contain descrip- 
tions of picturesque scenery, accounts of 
journeys, portrayals of native life, etc., 
which afford agreeable variety without neu- 
tralizing the main purpose of the book, 
which is definitely to show how a tempo- 
rary home may be established advanta- 
geously and enjoyably in a foreign land. We 
recall no other work in which precisely the 
same task has been undertaken. Certainly 
it never has been accomplished better, if 
equally well. 

The second four parts of Famous Com- 
posers and their Works [J. B. Miller Co. 
Each 50 cents] include from page 288 to 
page 414 of the text of the work, as well as 
something like sixty pages containing best 
known compositions, such as Mozart’s Min- 
uet, from his symphony in E flat, Beethoven’s 

' Sonate Caracteristique, The Farewell, Schu- 
bert’s Friihlingsglaube, and von Weber’s In- 


vitation to the Dance. These composers, 
together with Spohr and Marschner, are the 
subjects of excellent biographical notices, 
into which are introduced, or in connection 
with which are stated, many most interest- 
ing and important facts. Musical experts 
have written ciiticisms and illustrations are 
abundant not only in the way of portraiture 
but also in the form of photographs of 
scenery, monuments, groups of persons, 
manuscripts of musical scores, etc. The 
narrative which forms the body of the work 
is most interesting without forfeiting its 
high scholarly and literary character. It is 
edited by J. K. Paine and Theodore Thomas 
and Karl Klauser supply the musical por- 
tions. Each part of the work thus far has 
been abundantly worthy of welcome and 
approval. 

Mr. L. J. Block, in his elaborate poem, El 
Nuevo Mundo [Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
$1.00], of which title it would have been 
better to use the English equivalent, adopts 
a somewhat unusual form of verse. But it 
is stately and appropriate. He does not 
uniformly succeed in metrical endeavor, but 
his lines generally are strong and fluent and 
his conceptions are exalted without being 
exaggerated. The poem, evidently, is one 
of those inspired by the Columbian celebra- 
tions, and it is among the best which we 
have seen. 

The D. Lothrop Co. has just issued in a 
very pretty volume A.Song of the Christ 
[$1.50], by Mrs. Harriet A. Sawyer, which 
is simple and stirring, and is adorned by 
sixteen effective full-page plates by A. B. 
Greene. It belongs with the class of vol- 
umes which appears about holiday time and 
will serve appropriately as a Christmas gift, 
although there is no reason why such a book 
should not be issued at any time.» It is a 
handsome publication which the religious 


‘world will welcome. 


NOTES. 


— Dr. A. C. Doyle’s latest story, The Ref- 
ugees, is to be translated into German, for use 
first as a serial and then in a volume. 


— A volume of essays and addresses by 
Prof. Barrett Wendell, most of which bear 
upon New England characteristics, is to be 
issued next fall. 


—— Paper-covered novels—and fairly good 
issues of the works of well-known English 
authors—have been on sale lately in Boston 
variety stores at a cent apiece! 


— It took more than thirty years to com- 
plete the ‘‘new”’ catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum Library, but this was due partly to the 
clumsiness of the method adopted. 


— Robert Louis Stevenson’s recent utter- 
ances upon Samoan politics find.as little favor 
with his own British countrymen as with the 
Germans. The author in polities seems to 
have a hard time. 


—— An American recently sent an order to’ 
‘London for a complete set of first editions of 


the poems of William Watson, offering to pay 
$250 for them, if necessary. The interest in 
his poems continues and seems to increase. 


— The last money probably received by 
the late Hon. J. G. Blaine for literary work is 
declared by a Philadelphia publisher to have 
been $5,000, paid by himself to Mr. Blaine for 
about 12,000 words in a work about Columbus. 

—— Mrs. Clifford, the successful English 
novelist, has abandoned novel writing, in 
spite of urgent offers from publishers, and is 
devoting herself to dramatic composition. 
Undoubtedly a successful play is much more 


remunerative in money than an equally pop- 
ular novel. 


—— The Bookman denies the statement of” 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood, Ruskinu’s secretary 


and most recent biographer, that in 1868 edi- 
tors refused Rossetti’s poems and that Rus- 
kin made himself responsible for the cost of 
their publication. It points to the files of the 
leading magazines ia proof that editors were 
glad to get Rossetti’s poems, and it states 
that it was only the Early Italian Poets, pub- 
lished in 1861, and not the Poems, brought 
out in 1870, which Ruskin stood behind finan- 
cially. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 

ENDEAVOR DOIN’s DOWN TO THE CORNERS. By 

Rev. J. F. Cowan. pp. 387. $1.50. 
ARCHIE OF ATHABASCA. By J. Macdonald Oxley. 

pp. 262. $1.22. 

Wilbur B. Ketcham. 

REVELATION BY CHARACTER. 

pp. 308. $2.00. 


Standard Publishing Co. Cincinnati, O. 
LINSEY-WOOLSEY AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 
Isaac Errett, LL.D. pp. 362. 


PAPER COVERS. 


FF. Tennyson Neely. New York. 
NANCE. By Nanci Lewis Greene. pp. 257. 50 cents. 


Tribune Association. New York. 
THE TRIAL OF DR. BRIGGS. pp. 120. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


July. NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—CONQUEROR.— 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.—COTTAGE HEARTH.— 
LITERARY NEWS.—BookK NEWS.—BOOK REVIEWS. 
—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH. 
—THINKER.—SILVER CROSS.—TREASURY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT.—SANITARIAN.—PANSY.—COS- 
MOPOLITAN.—QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOM- 
Ics. 


New York. 
By Robert Tuck. 


By 


THE KIND OF PREACHING DE- 
MANDED. 


The urgent call today is for live and mag- 
netic preachers—for pulpits that can draw 
and move the people. While poor preach- 
ing is not wholly responsible for the non- 
church-going habits of multitudes among us, 
it is undoubtedly so in part. No man will 
reach high success in the ministry who has 


not an enthusiastic love for preaching, not 


for the praise it will bring to himself, but 
as an instrument of blessing to others. No 
amount of learning will compensate for the 
lack of this. The theologue should be im- 
pressed from the beginning of his course to 
the end that the chief and dominating aim 
is to improve him as a preacher, that all the 
studies he is required to pursue are to serve 
this end directly or indirectly, and that if 
this end is not met his course, for practical 
purposes, will have proved little less than a 
dead failure. \ If theological schools have 
a great mission in our church, it is along 
this line. The great need of our young 
ministers throughout the land is sympa- 
thetic but searching and faithful criticism, 
and, I should add, intelligent criticism. 
This they will seldom receive after they 
have entered upon their work. People will 
express their opinion by absenting them- 
selves from church or by inattention while 
there, but the preacher will be tempted to 
attribute this to anything else rather than 
to his own faults. In the seminary these 
faults can be pointed out and corrected. 
The religious life should be sedulously cul- 
tivated. There should be awakened among 
the students generally a lofty and passionate 
love for preaching. The baptism of the 
Holy Ghost should be sought as the true in- 
spiration of this. One may not possess 
phenomenal gifts, but ahy man called of 
God, endued with His Spirit and alive to 
the import of His great message, may be- 
come an instructive. impressive and persua- 


sive preacher.—Bishop Ninde, in Zion’s Her- — 


ald. 

A gay, serene spirit is the source of all 
that is noble and good. Petty, gloomy 
souls that only mourn the past and dread 
the future are not capable of seizing upon 
the holiest moments of life, of enjoying and 
making use of them as they should.—Schil- 
ler. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

The Dignity of Man is more inspiring as the 
theme of a sermon than the Sinfulness of the 
Race. 

The church that is unable to give to benevo- 
lent objects because of the drain onits finances 
by the summer boarder might surely class 
this as home missionary work, if not as money 
given to the heathen. 

After the haying is done there ought to be 
opportunity for missionary field days in many 
country towns. 

We are glad to Jearn of another church 
whose lay members will carry on its evening 
service in order to give its pastor a chance to 
preach to those who are pastorless. 

The question as to how much strength and 
money the summer boarder should give to the 
church with which he is temporarily connected 
is one that can be settled only as each in- 
dividual’s conscience dictates. It is quite 
possible, however, that what money he gives 
to the church in the summer resort will be 
made up to his home church by the gifts of 
strangers. — 


THE SUMMER BOARDER QUESTION 
AGAIN. 

The following communications, one from a 
Maine and the other from a New Hampshire 
pastor, with what has gone before in earlier 
issues on the saine subject, seem to state the 
problems with sufficient clearness. We shall 
be glad to receive any light on their actual 
solution. 


We denizens of the rural districts under- 
estimate our ability to serve the summer 
boarder sojourning among us. The question 
for our country churches is not what can the 
boarder do for our welfare so much as what 
can we do for his. 

We are too suspicious. We take it for 
granted that those city folks, with their gay 
tennis gowns and blazers and Saturday night 
hops down at the hotel, think themselves 
above us people who ‘“ work for a living.’ 
They would doubtless be indifferent to any 
act of Christian courtesy we might render, we 
say, and never put them to the test to find 
out. 

Leaving out of the account that considerable 
element in our summer population which is 
utterly irresponsible wherever any Christian 
service must needs be rendered, I think the 
balance takes a pretty good share of its re- 
ligion with it into the country. Facts already 
given by others confirm me in this belief. 
One other testimony may be of interest. Of 
all yacationists fishermen are least supposed 
to keep Sunday. Yet almost all the Sunday 
fishing in the lake region of Western Maine is 
by men who come from the country round 
about. The pastor of a church in the center 
of this region tells me that his audience 
through the summer includes men from New 
York, Philadelphia and more distant cities— 
men well known throughout the country—and 
that it is the rule for such to rest from their 
sport on Sunday. They contribute liberally 
to the church of their money, and in other 
ways show their sympathy for this pastor’s 
work. 

A question would arise in my own mind as 
to how far the tired worker of a city church 
is required to enter into the religious life of 
the place where he may be resting. With 
many attendance at the morning service is 
sufficient. The helpers in any city church are 
none too many. Modern methads of church 
work make the yoke of responsibility bear 
hard and Sunday has become for many active 
taymen the hardest working day of the week. 
From September to July there is just so much 
church machinery to keep going, just so many 


organizations to make effective. Can one 
who has cheerfully borne such routine service 
for ten or eleven months be blamed if he 
shake off such responsibility for a season ? 
The services of the country church can fre- 
quently be better adjusted to the needs of the 
summer audience. A responsive exercise and 
sermon upon Lessons from the Hills once in- 
terested and, I hope, inspired the boarders in 
a little mountain hamlet. Andif the country 
pastor cares at all for the early history of the 
New England town, for its struggles and tri- 
umphs of industry and faith, there can be no 
better time for him to interpret its spiritual 
significance for our later days than when the 
city cousins revisit the old farm where their 
fathers toiled and the old church where they 
worshiped God. Rey 


“ How large a factor is the summer boarder 
in the church where the vacation is spent?”’ 
By the aid of my sexton a record has been 
kept of all the congregations since I became 
pastor in this place so much frequented by 
summer guests. During the summer many of 
our residents are kept away from church sery- 
ices by reason of increased domestic duties, 
so that the summer boarders must constitute 
about half of my average congregation at the 
preaching service. Comparing the size of the 
average congregation of the summer period 
with the average congregation for the rest of 
the year I find that the former has been 59, 94, 
117, 72,55 larger for the last five years, re- 
spectively. The summer guest seems to en- 
joy the preaching service much more than the 
prayer meeting. In 1888 the resident attend- 
ance at prayer meeting was 9 larger in the 
average winter congregation than during the 
summer period. But for the four years subse- 
quent the average summer attendance has 
been 4, 23, 18, 4, respectively, larger than aver- 
age winter attendance. Yet this was not so 
much by reason of the good attendance of 
summer boarders, but because of the severe 
weather and prevalence of la grippe and other 
hindrances during the rest of the year. 

Again, the summer guests still more absent 
themselves from the Sunday school. It is 
rare that more than two or three at a time 
remain toit. One reason of this may be that 
it follows immediately the preaching service, 
and so interferes with the usual dinner hour, 
and also because the free coaches return to 
the hotels at once on the close of the sermon. 

The peouniary aid toward the support of 
the church that comes from the summer 
guests is supposed to be double what it actu- 
ally is. I am often asked by persons who 
know that guests constitute so large an ele- 
ment in my congregation if we do not receive 
$600 or more from that source. But we sel- 
dom receive over half that sum, while, of 
what we do receive, one-third has come every 
year, save one, from a single family. The 
summer boarder often excuses himself from 
giving on the ground that he has to pay to 
keep up his own church whether he is there 
or not, and so cannot give, or cannot give 
much, toward the church where he spends his 
vacation. 

Nevertheless, in one way and another there 
are a few guests who render considerable 
assistance, not so much by their means as by 
kind words of cheer and sympathy and by 
beautiful and exemplary lives that leave a 
sweet benediction behind. Some of the most 
beautiful examples of this helpfulness have 
come from members of churches of another 
but kindred denomination. Would that more 
of our own ‘way’? would remember and 
leave behind them such lessons! ' 

“What does the church do for the summer 
guests?’? We offer them a comfortable and 
beautiful house in which to meet and worship 
God. This church, too, has been built at 
double the expense that would have been 
sufficient for the accommodation of the resi- 


dent congregation. We also offer good musi« 
on a fine instrument, the gift of a summer cot 

tager, and as much volume of song as the 
united congregation may be disposed to make. 
The pastor preaches as good, practical anid 
devotional sermons as he is able by faithful 
study and earnest prayer. The ushers are all 
attentive young men. The congregation resi- 
dent give up, for the most part cheerfully, 
their regular seats and take others anywhere, 
even if they do not entirely absent themselves 
from the services. The society also incurs 
annually an expense of at least more than 
the amount received from guests in order to 
maintain such services as may attract these 
guests. As a result the church is able to do 
nothing for the benevolent objects of the day. 
The proprietors of all our hotels and boarding 
houses at all remote from the church give no- 
tice tu their guests that free coach accommoda- 
tions to and from any of the churches will be 
furnished all who desire to attend church. At 
the preaching service notice is given of all the 
other services and a cordial invitation ex- 
tended to all to attend. From time totime, as 
guests in the hotels are met, they are cordially 
invited to our church services, and ministers 
among these guests are asked to preach, to 
give these ministers proper recognition and to 
enable city guests to feel a certain kind of sat- 
isfaction at hearing some prominent pastor. 
At the hight of the season the pastor himself, 
or some prominent visiting pastor, or the pres- 
ident of some college, preaches a sermon spe- 
cially to the summer guests. 

We feel that we do about all that we can do, 
In some other place, or even under other cir- 
cumstances in this place, there are several 
things we might do. We might extend per- 
sonal invitations every Saturday afternoon 
and evening to as many guests as could be 
found around the hotels, but with the few 
helpers the pastor now has it is quite impossi- 
ble for him to do it. Most of those who might 
assist are busily engaged all the time in pre- 
paring necessary food and other creature com- 
forts for these very same guests, who would 
complain were these last things neglected even 
for one half-day in order that they might re- 
ceive cordial invitations to a spiritual feast 
the next day at God’s house. We have ccn- 
sidered some other ways of helping the sum- 
mer guests, but have not seen our way clear to 
take any of them up practically. We wish 
that others who have had experience would 
turn on the light and give the circumstances 
and facts. 2A 2. OS 


THE FIRST CHAPEL FOR SPANIARDS. 

On June 30 the corner stone of the _Imman-— 
uel Ibor City Mission, Tampa, Fla., was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies. The pastors of 
the city and representatives of different de- 
nominations and of Spanish and Cuban socie- 
ties participated. On the corner stone was 
traced the following: ‘‘ The Pierce and Phelps 
Memorial Chapel. De la Mision Emanuel de 
Ibor City (Congregacionalista). Por Cristo y 
por la Iglesia, Junio 30 de 1893, E. P. Herrick, 
pastor.’’ Secretary S. F. Gale, whose great heart 
takes in all of Hispano America, offered prayer. 
The editor of Cuba made an address, as did Mr. 
Genaro Hernandez, Mr. Herrick’s Cuban as- 
sistant. The Cuban children sang, ‘‘ Salvo en 
la fe de Cristo.”’ 

This is the first chapel built in the United 
States by the Congregationalists for the ex- 
clusive use of Hispano Americans. A flour- 
ishing Sunday school and preaching services 
are maintained. The women of the State W. 
H. M. U. have bought a lot. A friend has 
given a generous sum for building the chapel. 
Another has offered to paint it. From $250 tv 
$300 will be needed to complete and furnish 
the chapel, which stands in the midst of a 
population of over 3,000 who speak Span- 
ish. We have also to provide for the support 
of Mr. Hernandez, an earnest and popular 
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young Cuban who is working with zeal and 
success in this cause. 

It is to be hoped that some of the “ Lord’s 
stewards” will aid us in paying these last 
bills that we may dedicate the chapel free 
from debt. Save the Cubans to save Cuba. 

BE. P. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 
Shawmut Church’s successful experience with free 
seats and the voluntary offering covers six months 
instead of three as stated last week. 


Dr. Reuen Thomas of Harvard Church, Brook- 
line, will preach in the City Temple, London, Eng., 
during his summer vacation. The supplies will be 
Rey. Messrs.G. F. Moore, D.D., T. T. Munger, D. D., 
Jeremiah Taylor, D.D., M.M. Cutter, J. L. Sewall,: 
Irving Meredith, R. A. Hume and G. T. Dowl- 
ing, D.D. 

The Boylston Church, Jamaica Plain, will be sup- 
plied during August by Prof. C. A. Beckwith, Rev. 
S: P. Fay and Rey. H. E. Barnes. The pastor, Rev. 
Ellis Mendell, is summering at Gloucester. 


Massachusetts. 


At Lowell the pastors have arranged their vaca- 
tions so that the city shall not be left without a Con- 
gregational pastor at any time during the summer. 
——For the first time in many years the Eliot Church 
is to be closed for a month this summer; extensive 
repairs are being made.—The High Street and Kirk 
Street Churches unite during the vacation of the 
pastors. The sessions of the Sunday schools will be 
omitted.—The First, the John Street and the High- 
land Churches continue the regular morning sery- 
ices and the Sunday school throughout the summer. 


Rey. G. H. Johnson has published a memorial of 
Mrs. Braman, the widow of Rey. Isaac Braman of 
Georgetown. The memorial includes an account of 
her birthdays from the ninety-eighth to the one 
hundred and second and also of the funeral sery- 
ices in February last. 


The people of the Central Church, Middleboro, 
Rev. R. G. Woodbridge, pastor, are rejoicing over 
the success of an effort made July 9 to lift a debt 
of $11,500. At the close of the day it was announced 
that over $9,600 had been subscribed. In the course 


of a few days the whole amount will doubtless be 
secured. 


For the next three Sundays the congregations of 
Plymouth and Union Churches, Worcester, will 
unite at the former church, and for the following 
three Sundays the two congregations will unite at 
Union Church.—The subject of Rev. C. M. South- 
gate’s sermon last Sunday morning was Spiritual 
Lessons from the Exposition. 


A very successful home missionary field day was 
held with the church in Stockbridge July 11. All 
the churches in the South Berkshire Conference 
were invited and most were represented by large 
delegations. he addresses of the secretaries were 
inspiring and were listened to with close attention. 
The popular verdict of those who attended the 
meetings warmly commends “the field day” to our 
conferences as a wise way of increasing interest in 
our important home missionary work. 


The resignation of Rey. W. V. W. Davis, D. D., from 
his pastorate at Union Church, Worcester, breaks 
again the circle so recently and happily closed. by 
the installation of Dr: Horr. In his six and a half 
years of service Dr. Davis has been conspicuous for 
his influence over young people, being a prime 
mover in the formation of the Christian Endeavor 
Union and its first president, and a helpful speaker 
and adviser in many gatherings. His desire for 
aggressive Christian work and large conception of 
unity in the Church of Christ have appeared, among 
other ways, in the reorganization of the City Mis- 
sionary Society. He has won the great esteem and 
affection of his fellow-pastors by his generous na- 
ture, pure character, rich spiritual experience and 
scholarly abilities. 

Maine. 

The church at Scarboro, Rev. Amos Redlon, pas- 
tor, dedicated its new edifice July 19. The histori- 
cal sketch was given by Deacon J. F.Small. Rev. 
Dr.J.L. Jenkins preached the sermon. Neighbor- 
ing pastors participated in the exercises and the 
dedicatory prayer was offered by Rey. F. A.S. Storer. 
This successful accomplishment of a work begun 


more than a year ago brings great joy to this ancient 
ehurch. 


Vermont, _ 
The Second Church, Bennington, Rev. C. R. Sey- 
mour, pastor, sustains Sunday school and prayer 


meeting in two out-districts and furnishes the aid 
needed to sustain a student preacher at Woodford 
City four months of the summer. There is a union 
church at Woodford City which, with this aid for 
four years past, has increased in membership from 
five to seventeen and has a flourishing Christian 
Endeavor Society, one of whose active members is 
nearly eighty years old. 
Khode Island. 


A neat, small chapel at Bliss’s Four Corners was 
dedicated July 12, Rev. .Messrs. Roberts, Wood- 
worth and McGregor taking part. It is four miles 
from Tiverton and about the same distance from 
Fall River, and will meet a felt want in that com- 
munity. It cost about $1,500, and through the 
efforts of our State missionary it was dedicated free 
from debt. It will be under the pastoral care of 
Mr. Roberts of Tiverton, as a mission of his church, 
and fostered also by the State H. M.S. ‘ 


Already the pastors of several of the larger 
churches in Providence are enjoying their vacation. 
Dr. Horton of the Union Church has gone to the 
White Mountains; his pulpit was supplied July 9 
by Dr. McIlvaine of New York and on:the 16th 
by Dr. McLeod of Brooklyn. Dr. Vose is at Andover, 
and his pulpit was supplied July 9 by Rev. E. A. 
George of Newport, Vt. The Central, Baptist and 
Beneficent Churches, as their custom is, are holding 
union services during the summer yacation with 
alternate supplies.— Rey. Alex. McGregor of Paw- 
tucket and Rey. J. H. Fullerton of Bellows Falls, 
Vt., will exchange pulpits the first two Sundays in 
August. 


Rey. F. B. Makepeace of Springfield, Mass., pro- 
poses to spend the first two Sundays in August at 
Wickford, and Rey. F. F. Emerson, formerly of 
Newport and late of Sedalia, Mo., is on his way 
East, where it is sincerely hoped he may be con- 
strained to remain in the service of the churches. 

Connecticut. 


The bequests of Hiram Camp of New Haven, who 
died last week, include generous gifts of houses, 
lands and stocks to local beneficiaries, among which 
are the Cedar Hill Union Society, the City Mission- 
ary Association and the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. Northfield Semi- 
nary is also handsomely remembered.——The church 
in Kent has recently set up a new organ costing 
$1,300. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The proposition of the Beecher Memorial Church, 
Brooklyn, to the Union Church that the two unite 


“has been accepted. The former has property worth 


$30,000, free of debt, 140 church members, 500 Sun- 
day school scholars and is within five blocks of the 
Jatter, which has property worth $10,000, also free 
of debt, a church membership of about 100, with 275 
in its Sunday school. The property of the Union 
Church will be put on the market, and the large 
and commodious building recently erected by the 
Beecher Memorial, under the leadership of Rey. 
S. B. Halliday, will be used. Mr. Halliday will be 
the pastor of the united churches and Rey. D. B. 
Pratt, pastor of the Union Church, will be his asso- 
ciate. With the ripe experience of Mr. Halliday, 
the energy of Mr. Pratt, an excellent building, a 
large reserve fund for use in future developments 
of the church and a growing community, the pros- 
pects of a large growth and efficient work are bright. 


At the State Sunday school convention of the 
eleven Brooklyn schools, reporting an enrollment of 
more than 1,000-and an average attendance of more 
than 700, five were Congregational—Tompkins Aye- 
nue and Central Churches, Park Avenue, Bethesda 
and Pilgrim Chapels.—The Rochester Avenue 
Church held a service in memory of Rey. Dr. E. P. 
Thwing, in which Rev. Dr. J. G. Roberts, a former 
pastor of the church, participated, and Rev. A. F. 
Newton, the pastor, gave an appropriate memorial 
address.— In the few weeks of Rev. C. W. King’s 
pastorate in the Bushwick Avenue Church twenty 
have been received into church membership and 
fifty others have expressed a desire to take the 
same step. Mr. King will take no vacation, but will 
preach every Sunday and spend the summer in get- 
ting acquainted with his people. 

Rey. G. E. Greene of the last class of Oberlin 
Seminary is supplying for the summer the new 
church at Thurso, Thousand Islands.—Rey. Ed- 
ward Taylor, D. D., is supplying at Lisle and Center 

isle. 


interesting new work is in progress on the Thou- 
sand Islands under the general charge of Rev. Alex- 
andre Shorts, the island missionary, now in the 
employ of the New York H.M.S.——Work started by 
Rev. E. B. Burrows is going forward also on Chau- 


tauqua Lake at Lakewood, Bemus Point and other 
points. ’ 
THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 


The First Church of Tampa, E. P. Herrick, pastor, 
has sent forth this summer Rey. J. H. Gray, one of 
its number, to take charge of two churches in Wal- 
ton County. He is now in Crestview. Congrega- 
tionalism is growing in favor in that distant part of 


the State. 
LAKE STATES. 


Ohio. 


Dr. James Brand of Oberlin spends the summer at 
Bonny Bank, on Rocky River, near Cleveland, where 
several ministers have cottages. Professor Bos- 
worth supplies the First Church pulpit during Dr. 
Brand’s vacation.—Rey. O. H. Gulick of Japan ad- 
dressed a union meeting at the Second Church, July 
9, and on Thursday evening spoke upon The Ha- 
waiian Islands, strongly favoring annexation. 


The church on Kelley’s Island is the only Engitish- 
speaking church for about 1,200 people, but it has 
been for some time without a pastor.—Rev. Clar- 
ence Swift of Saratoga, N.Y., is exchanging with 
Rey. R. R. Davies of Sandusky during July. 


Rey. H. H. Russell, recently of the Armour Mis- 
sion, Chicago, has removed with his family to Ober- 
lin and has become secretary of the Ohio State Anti- 
Liquor League, whose object is exactly the opposite 
of the Ohio State Liquor League, a recently formed 
organization of liquor manufacturers and dealers. 
Mr. Russell was active and efficient several years 
ago, as the representative of a similar organization, 
in securing the present valuable township local 
option law. He is at present holding open-air tem- 
perance meetings in Elyria on week nights, and on 
July 16 he supplied the Congregational church in 
the morning and addressed a union meeting of all 
the churches at the Opera House in the evening. 
The league seeks to secure total abstinence, the 
enforcement of existing temperance laws and the 
enactment of more stringent legislation. 


As a result of two weeks’ special evangelistic 
meetings Rev. Norman Plass received at Grafton, 
July 9, thirty new members on confession, eleven of 
them heads of families. The whole church has 
been greatly blessed, long standing divisions have 
been healed and this large accession almost doubles 
the membership. It has had no regular pastor for 
two years, but has had pulpit supply from Cleve- 
land. Mr. Plass has gone to Williamstown, Mass., 
for two weeks of well-earned rest, but expects to 
continue evangelistic meetings among the country 
churches through the summer, 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

Dr. A. L. Frisbie of the Plymouth Church, Des 
Moines, has as his assistant Mr. Paul H. Metcalf, a 
recent graduate of Oberlin Seminary.—The Ger- 
man church, Rey. Jacob Henn, pastor, laid the cor- 
ner stone of a house of worship June 27. The en- 
terprise will be pushed with vigor. 


The church building at Keck was completely de- 
molished by a cyclone July 6. The people purpose 
to rebuild at once, and they should have generous 
assistance. 


During _the past ten months the Bear Grove 
church has received thirty to membership, twenty- 
five uniting on confession. After Sept. 1 the church 
will have a resident pastor and services every Sun- 
day. This church is now yoked with Ellsworth, 
under the care of Rev. R. W. Harris, whose resi- 
dence is at Lewis. 


The audience-room of the Britt church has been 
made fresh and bright, the improvements costing 
$67. A balance of $200 due on the parsonage was 
secured July 9, Secretary Douglass assisting in the 
services. The church is now practically free from 
debt and has property worth at least $2,500. 


During Rey. H. C. Rosenberger’s pastorate of four 


years at Mitchellville 132 members have been re- 


ceived, and twenty were gathered into the Linn 
Grove church while it was a part of this field. 


Dr. Salter of Burlington, who was injured, and 
whose wife was killed, by the falling of a tree, 
June 12, is still confined to his bed but is slowly re- 
covering. His friends hope that in due time he 
will be fully restored to health. ; 

Minnesota. 

The church at Alexandria has the foundation of 
its new building laid and the work is progressing 
rapidly. The building will cost, exclusive of lots 
and furnishings, $18,000. The church is well united 
under the pastor, Rev. G. E. Soper, and with the 
completion of the new building will take a long 
step forward. aes 
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’ The Pelican Rapids church sets a good example 
to other churches in excusing the pastor from the 
evening service that he may preach in destitute 
neighborhoods. 


Evangelist E. C. Lyons has just closed a two 
months’ service with the churches in Waterville 
and Morristown, and his work has been blessed in 
uniting the people.—Mr. Calvin Wight of Chicago 
Seminary is preaching at Winthrop and has opened 
services at.Gibbon, a place destitute of gospel privi- 
leges.mAt Whitefield Rev. J. F. Locke has opened 
work in an otherwise destitute community. 


Atlantie Church, St. Paul, gave a farewell recep- 
tion to Miss Frances Gage, a member of that church 
about to go to Marsovan, Turkey, as a missionary. 
Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, Prof. A. H. Pearson and others 
spoke. 


Rey. A. A. Davis, who resigned at North Branch 
with the intention of going into business, has ac- 
cepted an urgent invitation to preach at Cambridge, 
a county seat where there is no preaching in the 
English language. Mr. Davis relinquishes his plan 
of entering business life, feeling that with a desti- 
tute community asking him to preach he must do so. 


In the ordination of Mr. V. F. Brown over the 
Mizpah Ch., West Minneapolis, three generations 
were represented, his father and grandfather taking 
part. { . 

Kansas. 

There haye been twenty-one accessions, thirteen 
on confession, to the church at Sterling since the 
coming of Rev. D. H.Snowden last March. The 
pastor has recently concluded a course of twelve 
Sunday evening lectures on the Dignity of Man and 
has begun a course on Dangers. These lectures have 
nearly doubled the evening congregations. The 
Sunday school has also received a new impetus and 
has adopted methods by which the attendance has 
been increased and the collections nearly doubled. 


Rey. Dwight Dunham, pastor at Chase, is supply- 
ing the church at Lyons Sunday afternoons. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
Oregon. 


Ten new members were added to the Hassalo 
Street Church, Portland, July 2. On the same day 
six were added to the Oregon City church. 


The engagement of Rev. M.A. Dougherty with the 
Oregon City church ended July 2. He gave on that 
day a timely and eloquent discourse on national 
affairs. After a trip to Alaska and the World’s 
Fair he will go to Boston. 


Through the efforts of George H. Himes in secur- 
ing a number of letters written by Mrs. Whitman 
between the years 1836 and 1846, and publishing 
them in the Transactions of the Oregon Pioneer As- 
sociation, considerable light is thrown upon the 
condition of things in this field in that early day. 
Enough is reflected of the character and home life of 
Dr. and Mrs. Whitman to place them in the front 
rank among the most earnest, gifted and self-sacri- 
ficing missionaries of the past century. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 


DAYIS, Albert A., to Cambridge, Minn, Accepts. 
DREAM AN, George S., to be field superintendent 


of A. M, A. 

ESTABROOK, William A., to Wilmington and West 
Dover, Vt. Accepts. 

GRIFFITHS, J. 0O., to Rensselaer Falls, N. Y. Accepts. 

KINNEY, Henry N., Winsted, Ct., declines call to 
Kansas City, Mo. i 

LEE, Samuel H., to presidency of French College, 
) ringfield, Mass. 

MESKH, Fred L., to Waterville and Morristown, Minn. 

SHERK, Abram B., Kingsville, O., to Keltey’s Island. 
Declines. 

SIMS, Thomas, accepts call to Bond St. Ch., Toronto, 
Can., for one year. 

TURNER, James, Vanderbilt, Mich., to Ashley. Ac- 


cepts. 
WHITE, Austin B., to West End Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 
WILSON, John J., to Wheaton, Kan. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BELL, Thomas, recognized pastor, July 3, Paisley, Neb. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. Harmon Bross, C. W. Anthony, 
A. f. Newelland $8. B. Crosby. 

BICKFORD, Thomas, i. Springfield, Vt. Sermon, Rev. 
L. H. Cobb, D. D. 

BROWN, Victor F., 0. July 6, West Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sermon, Rey. C. O. Brown, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. O. M. Brown, E. E. Rogers, J. . Ferner, 
C. B. Moody and J. T. Blanchard. 

HARGER, C. H., o. June 27, Rosedale, Mich. Sermon, 
Rey. H. A. Putnam; other parts, Rev. Messrs. John 
McGregor, J. F. Crane, Edwin Shaw, W. A. Elliott and 
c. F. Van Auken. ? 

POOLE, Francis A., 0. July 12, Sanford, Me. Sermon, 
Rey. 6. A. Beckwith; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. A. 
Hall, S. H. Goodwin, J. S, Curtis and Samuel Thomp- 
son. 

SHORTS, Dorland, o. July 11, Fineview, Wellsley Is- 
lands, N.Y. Sermon, Rey. Alexandre Shorts; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. Keeling, H. E. Gurney, Dun- 
can MeGregor and G. Bb. Rowley. 

Resignations. 

BAILEY, John G., Rogers, Ark, : 

HOUSTON, Warren H., Elisworth and Ash Creek, Minn. 

LEICHLIYER, Albert M., Larehwood, Io. 

WHEELER, Edward P_, Ashland, Wis., to become finan- 
cial agent for North Wisconsin Academy, 
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WILSON, John G., Fourth Cb., Portland, Me., on ac- 
count of ill health. 


Dismissions. 


CARPENTER, Philo H., Worcester, Vt., May 31. 

HEWITT, George K., West Springfield, Mass., July 13. 

SUHOFIELD, William, Marlboro, Vt., July 12. 
Churehes Organized. 


BUTTERNUT. Wis.. Juiy 7. Fifteen members. * 

EMANUEL’'S CREEK, S.D, May 3l. Fifteen members. 

PAISLEY, Neb., July 38. Twenty members. 
Micecelaneourn. 

CORNICH, Floyd L., Union Seminary, is supplying the 
church in Dunkirk, Ind. 

FITCH. Frank §., was given a reception by his church 
in Buffalo, N. Y., on his return from a six months’ tour 
in Egypt, the Holy Land and Europe. 

HILL, George, Irving Street Ch., Cleveland, O., has 
been granted leave of absence that he may accompany 
his sister, who is seriously ill, to her home in England. 
She has been a faithful and devoted helper of her 
brother in his church work. 

HOOD, E. Lyman, A.H.M.S. superintendent for New 
Mexicv, is in Cleveland, O., with his family, and is 
gradually recovering his health, though not yet able 
to preach. 

LINDSAY, Robert S,, Eastwood Ch., Columbus, O,, is on 
his way to Massachusetts on his bicycle. 

NORTHRUP, George E., Merritt, Minn., has received 
a wagon from the church in Winona to replace his, 
which was destroyed by fire with his house. 

SMITH, J. G., Appleton, Minn., has bought the Appleton 

Watchman. He will close his work with the church in 
October next. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Aurora, Neb., 7 9 Minneapolis, Minn., 
Bangor, Me., Ham- Pilgrim, te Pal 
mond St., 3 Moline, Ill., Second, — 7 
Bear Grove, Io., — 6 Moorland, Io., Bt) 3. 
Big Rock, Iil., 4 5 Nelson, O., heii} 
Cannon, Mich., 4 4 New Haven, Ct., 
Carson City, Mich., 10 12 — Taylor, 8 15 
Cedar Falls, Io., 3 6 Nora Springs, Io., Vee | 
Chicago,Ill., Doremus,3 6 Norfolk, Neb.,Second,l5 18 
First, 3 6 Oak Park, IlL., 4 23 
Lakeview, 1 4 Oberlin, O., Virst, — 3 
Lincoln Park, 3 15 Second, — 656 
New England, — 6 Oregon City, Ore., Pie os) 
South, 1 14 Paisley, Neb.. — 20 
Tabernacle, 12 17 Paynesviile, Minn., AG 
Union Park, 1 5 Portland, Ore., Has- 
Warren Ave., SG salo St., 4 10 
Cincinvati, O., Walnut Rantoul, I{1l., 4 6 
Hills, 1 7 Rvotstown, O., Ole E 
Corvallis, Ore., 1 5 San Francisco, Cal., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., 8 12 Fourth, jig ae 
Denyer, Col, Second, 5 10 Santa Cruz, Cal., 10, os! 
Faribault, Minn., 38 46 Stockton, Kan., 8 12 
Farwell, Mich., 5 6 Stockville, Neb., — ill 
Grafton, O., 30 30 St. Johns, Mich., — 9 
Grand Rapids, Mich., St. Paul, Minn., At- 
Plymouth 4 6 lantic, — 12 
Green Ridge, Mo., — 6 Bethany, 15 2 
Guilford, Ct., 4 9 Stowe, Vt., vod 
Hampton Falis., N. H., Sunol Glen, Cal., 1 4 
Seabrook, 5 5 Sykeston, N. D., a 4 
Harrison, Mich., 38 4 Twinsburgh, O., Mac- 
Harvey, UL, = 16 edonia Branch, 6 9 
Hopkins, Mich., — 7 Union Grove, Wis., 17 17 
Industry, Me., — 3 Vergennes, Vt., 3. 3 
Junction City, Kan., — 5 Victor, O., — 5 
Kalkaska, Mich., 3. 38 West Tisbury, Mass., 5 13 
La Grange, Il., 7 9 Wilmette, Il., ji yo ul 
Lowell, Wu., York, Neb., 5 12 
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ll Sixteen churches 


Machias, Me., 
with two or less, 17 25 


Milwaukee, Wis., 
Grand Ave., — 22 


Conf., 811; Tot., 666. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 11,144; Tot., 23,729. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Prof. Henry P. Smith has resigned his chair at 
Lane Seminary and his resignation has been ac- 
cepted by the trustees, who have voted to place 
Professor Morris in charge of the seminary. Their 
action practically closes the institution, at least for 
the present.—Rey. J. 8S. Penman of Irvington, 
N. Y,, has resigned the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
church of that town and has withdrawn from the 
denomination because he is not in sympathy with 
the doctrines enunciated by the General Assembly. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
Scotland’s societies number thirty. 


A society in Hyde Park, Mass., has lately secured 
a library by interesting classes in the Sunday school 
and getting one class after another to subscribe 
enough to purchase one book, in which the names 
of the class are written on the fly-leaf. 


Some Chicago Juniors are supporting a day school 
in India. Juniors in Philadelphia haye been con- 
ducting Sunday school prayer meetings. In Ne- 
braska, last year, forty-five Juniors earned, by 
husking corn, about $45, which they gave to home 
missions. 

In a church of colored people in Brooklyn there is 
a praying band connected with the Endeavor Soci- 
ety, which has brought a number of young men to 
Christ and has been the means of closing a pool- 
room and liquor saloon. In Washington, D.C., one 
society has driven nearly every disreputable place 
out of a district so bad that it was called “ Hell’s 
Bottom.” 

In some societies every member of the prayer 
meeting committee comes prepared to lead the 
meeting should the leader be absent. Others have 
each member of the committee responsible for 
some special department of the meeting, one seeing 
that some members are prepared to give a word of 
testimony and others making similar arrangements 
in regard to prayer and music. 


Some societies assist their pastors in the support 
of the Sunday evening service by sending a circular 
letter asking the attendance of members of the 
church whose absence is noted. Others stand at the 
door with the pastor to shake hands with new com- 
ers and to invite them to come again. Others hold 
an open-air service near the church as a means of 


attracting people, whom they then invite to the 


church. 


so 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND AND OTHERS 
AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


BY REV. E. N. PACKARD, D. D., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


One coming to Chautauqua Lake this sum- 
mer is gratified to find the many and impor- 
tant improvements in the grounds and build- 
ings, which have been quietly going on through 
months past under the watchful eye of Dr. 
Duncan, the indefatigable secretary. An ex- 
tensive system of sewage disposal connects 
every building with the disposal works from 
which, after chemical treatment, a stream of 
absolutely harmless water flows into the lake. 
The reservoir has been put in excellent con- 
dition and a hospital building is secured in 
case of any emergency. Asphalt pavements 
and brick gutters are laid along the main ar- 
teries of travel. But chief of all for the eye to 
delight in is the new amphitheater, con- 
structed of steel, covered with wood and 
lighted brilliantly by electricity, seating 5,000. 
The whole interior is painted a light cream 
color and the acoustic properties are about 
perfect. 

Despite the fears that the Columbian Expo- 
sition would deflect the currents of travel this 
summer, a larger number has already been 
counted on the grounds and in the classes 
than at the corresponding time last year. 
President W. R. Harper finds time and strength 
to carry on the school of liberal arts and 
opened the sessions with a significant address 
upon System in Education. He would not 
propose @ system, for that should be the 
growth of years of study, but would point out 
our lack of a national system and the need of 
something at once to help us out of our losses 
in time and power. He would begin with the 
idea of individualism and leave the largest 
opportunity to free development of the minds 
of the scholars. At present the grammar 
schools are conducted in the interests of the 
teachers and the publishers of text-books, and 
the high schools do not fit for college. Two 
years are lost in this wasteful lack of head to 
our sprawling and invertebrate organism of 
public schools. .He believed that as many 
men had been hurt as helped by college. The 
machine has attempted to grind out the same 
product. He would have many small colleges 
become half-colleges and the colleges of vari- 
ous denominations be grouped around one 
denominational university. He would have 
one school become distinguished for one 
branch and another for another. Then he 
would have one national university overtop- 
ping all. It might take a century to develop 
snch a really national system, corresponding 
to what we see in Germany or France, and 
the system shonld begin in the kindergarten. 

Among the new teachers this year is the 
eminent Von Holst, now of Chicago, the his- 
torian and author. He is lecturing on the 
French Revolution, with all the learning and 
much of the style and power of Carlyle. At 
the impromptu Fourth of July celebration he 
was impressed into a speech and did the 
work grandly. The critical time, he said, in 
our beginning as a nation was not in 1776, but 
from 1779 to 1789. After we had conquered 
our enemy we learned to conquer ourselves. 
As to Chautauqua he-could say that, what- 
ever criticisms might be made upon details, 
the conception was full of wonder to him, and 
he hoped that his pupils would feel one-tenth 
of the interest which he felt in the great gath- 
ering of summer students. That thousands 
should turn vacations into times of study was 
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to every foreigner one of the greatest wonders 
of America. 

A large number were drawn early to the 
lake this year to see and hear Prof. Henry 
Drummond, who has already had a generous 
welcome to our country and addressed audi- 
ences in the East and the West. He gave six 
lectures upon the Ascent of Man and a few 
delightful vesper talks which will abide in 
the memories of those who listened. One on 
Millet’s Angelus was full of poetry and hard 
sense combined. Of course, the lecturer was 
conscious that in the Christian atmosphere of 
Chautauqua there would be some misgivings 
among the faithful as to the import of his 
dovtrines, but he met all with a manner so 


winning and gracious as to disarm any intem-’ 


perate opposition. Inferences drawn from the 
man himself tended to favor whatever views 
he presented, An earnest practical worker 
for Christ, he is still an evolutionist of an ad- 
vanced type. He keeps his faith fresh and 
strong all the way. 


Who but a Christian through all life 
That blessing may prolong? 

Who, through the world’s sad day of strife, 
Still chant his morning song? 


Evolution of the body, of the mind, of lan- 
guage, of the mother—one of the most strik- 
ing—of the father, and the relation of evolu- 
tion t» Christianity, were successively treated. 
So many questions were started on every 
hand that it would have been well if a,ques- 
tion box had been arranged and a free parlia- 
ment opened, with sand bags ready against 
the crank and the bore. Iam speaking with 
due care when I say that the week with 
Drummond will be an epoch in the intellec- 
tual lives of many and will insensibly change 
theic ministries and preaching and Christian 
work, John saw an open door in heaven. 
Sometimes some one lower than the angels has 
the faculty divine of opening a door to the 
minds of others, and they see new things and 
keep the door open thereafter. 


<5 


EDUCATION, 

—— Rey. Albert T. Swing, who has just 
been appointed professor of church history in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, is a graduate 
of Oberlin College and Yale Seminary, and 
was for several years a successful pastor 
For the past three years he has been studying 
church history in the German universities. 


—— A modest imitation of the Chautauqua 
Summer assembly has been arranged for the 
colored people by Rev. B. T. Washington, 
principal of the Tuskegee Institute. Phelps 
Hall, the fine new building at Tuskegee, 
will be utilized fora series of lectures, Aug. 
1-15, covering topics of theology, methods of 
school work and domestic economy, the latter 
including lectures on the health of women 
and children. The recreative features also 
will not be overlooked. ; 


ro 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BIBLE 
READING. 


The following is all the more impressive 
since it is from the Lenten pastoral of the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
land, Cardinal Vaughan: 


It keeps the gospel standard constantly 
before our mind. It discovers to us the ly- 
ing pretensions of the world. Itstrengthens 
the principles of faith, which worldly litera- 
ture and worldly society undermine and de- 
Stroy. It peoples the mind with the society 
of the saints. It plants the desert of the 
soul with the delicious fruit trees of Para- 
dise. It places us in direct communication 
with Jesus Christ, whose voice sometimes 
leaps out of the page into our heart. It is 
to meditation what the can of oil is to the 
lamp. For multitudes it is the proper sub- 


. Suitute for formal meditation. 5 


It is, as St. Hugh of Lincoln used to teach, 
*““a remedy in time of sickness;”’ that is, an 


unction in our pains, helping us to be pa- 
tient, lifting us into a calmer and higher 
region and opening God’s mouth to speak to 
us words of comfort in our weariness. It 
affords extraordinary help in times of severe 
temptation, dispelling bad thoughts and 
bringing strength and light out of bidden 
places. In al] kinds of losses and disap- 
pointments it offers marvelous consolation, 
turning our temporal losses into eternal 
gains. In doubt and perplexity it becomes 
‘a lamp to our feet and alight to our paths.” 
It leads wanderers into the church. It in- 
spires a desire to do great things for God 
and infuses an extraordinary courage and 
ardor by holding up to view the lives of the 
only heroes worthy of imitation—the serv- 
ants of the Great King. ‘‘As I meditated 
on the example of Thy servants,’’ says St. 
Augustine, ‘ théy burnt into my mind, con- 
sumed my tepidity and torpor and set me 
on fire with Thy love.” 


—————$—$—$$$$—— 


The moment a soul is inspired by the sight 
of truth its power becomes incalculably great. 
It passes all Jaws and limits of material de- 
velopment. It acts on all time, alllands. No 
such phenomenon is seen in the physical uni- 
verse as this subtle, all-penetrating, all-trans- 
forming force of a great conviction.—James 
Freeman Clarke. 


ADDITIONAL DEGREES. 
D. D. ° 


Davenport, Rey. John G. Waterbury, Ct., Williams. 
Hutton, Rev. Alfred J., Rochester, N. Y., Williams. 


Ward, Rey. H. Q., Matawan, N. J., Dartmouth. 
LL. D. 
Bradley, John E.,, Pres, Ill. College, Williams. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 
CLEAVES —LAWRENCE—In North Yarmouth, Me., 


June 12, Rey. Charles P. Cleaves of Enosburg, Vt., and 
Lavinia Lawrence of North Yarmouth. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a dine. The 


-money should be sent with the notice.) 


BROWN-—In Avalon, Cal., June 25, the wife of Rev. 
ie oe Brown, pastor of the church in Valley City, 


MILLIKEN—In aoe Me., June 17, Sarah M., wife 
of Dr. John M. Milliken, late of Scarboro, Me., aged 74 
yrs. “He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

NEWTON—In Royalston, July 2, Sophia F. Newton, 
aged 68 yrs., 9 mos. 


MRS. SARAH M. GREELY. 


Entered into rest, in Cambridge, July 6, Sarah M. 
Greely, widow of the late Hon. Philip Greely, Jr., and 
a eds of the late Rey. Bennet Tyler, D.D. One who 
for fourteen years, has been a patient invalid has laid 
down the burden of life and entered into that rest which 
remains for the people of God. 


Rare Frames. 


We always have in stock a number of such interest- 


They are in demand 
at our prices, for we treat them as subject to the same 


ing pieces as the chair here shown. 


laws of cost as plain furniture. 


Clever people buy them for the “‘ character’’ that they 
They go far to lift any apartment above 


give to a house. 
the commonplace. 


These pieces are all ‘exclusives.’’ 


They are spe- 
cialties of which we make but a fewsamples. In the chair 
here shown there are many novel features entering into 
the construction, of which brief mention may be made. 


There may be some who will remember Mrs. Greely 
in her prime as one of rare personal baal pr and great 
social attractions, a brighe and active participator in all 
good work and especially interested in the missionary 
cause, to which a brother devoted his life. Coming 
from a family distinguished in theological circles, she 
married, in early life, one who combined great business 
ability with strict uprightness of character and who 
was honored by public office. She was left a widow 
while yet young with a family.of six children. This 
great sorrow she bore most bravely for her children’s 
sake. Repeated and heavy trials came to her in loss of 
father, mother, three sons, brothers, sisters and others 
near and dear, but, with sweet submission, she saw 
God’s hand in it all and never rebelled, The loss of eye- 
sight, while yet in the prime of her life, hinging with 
it the inability to read, write, or employ her hands in 
any way, was a crushing blow, which only those who 
have experienced the same can know the severity of. 
But even this her spirit was able to rise above. She 
kept a loving interest in her friends, with a wonder- 
fully retentive memory as to all that concerned them. 
Even the last weary years of feebleness were beautified 
by this unselfish spirit and her sick room was a bright 
and pleasant place to visit. 

And now that she is gone from her accustomed place 
she will be ney missed, not only by her children, who 
‘arise and call her blessed,’’ but by all who delighted 
to minister to her comfort; yet they caunot but rejoice 
for her that she is at rest in that home above, where 
sorrow and sighing cannot enter and where God Him- 
self will wipe away all tears from her eyes. M. 


For Dyspepsia and Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 
‘I have met with the greatest and most satisfactory 
results in dyspepsia and genera] derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Hood's" Cures 


[nX)} 
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Deputy Sheriff of Worcester county for 40 years, 
had been troubled with Dyspepsia brought on 
by rapid eating. He says: ‘“ When I took 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
two bottles cured my dyspeptic troubles and set 
me back in my age about 15 years.’ §. Suum- 
wAY, WebSter, Mass. Be sure to get Hlood’s. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable and 
carefully prepared. 25c. Try a box. 


The rockers are nearly three times the customary width, and they give the chair a 


very firm hold upon the floor. 
derful specimen of the wood-carver’s skill. 


The corner posts are of imposing size and each is a won- 
The back and the frame of the seat are em- 


bellished with very elaborate ormolu mounts. The seat is about 27 inches in depth. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston : 
& Maine Depot. } 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Considerable improvement is to be reported 
of the New York money market. With avail- 
able funds at that point increased, and with 
confidence restored to the point of resuming 
discounts and making of loans, one great 
cause of the present paralysis of trade is elim- 
inated—to an extent. New York is the finan- 
cial center of the country and all credits are 
in a sense referred thither. With New York 
solid and able easily to maintain payments 
confidence in the outside cities will rapidly 
recover and the whole country will not long 
lie in stagnation. It was at New York that 
the first trouble in this crisis was experienced 
and from that point the waves of distress 
radiated all over the country. New York has 
begun to recuperate and strength will flow 
from that city to all other points. 

Happily, too, New York is gaining in part 
by imports of gold. Perhaps $1,500,000 has 

_ been received there in the past ten days from 
Europe and the West Indies, and nearly as 
much more is either on the way or under en- 
gagement. Help from this source is of double 
efficacy. It does not detract from the strength 
of any other part of the country and it does as 
much good at New York as it could under any 
circumstances. 

To this extent there is improvement to re- 
late. Otherwise the business news of the day 
is discouraging. More bank failures at Kan- 
sas City cannot fail to have a disturbing influ- 
ence and indicate that there is yet no positive 
improvement in Western money markets. 
And from one end of the country to the other 
come reports of suspension of work by impor- 
tant business concerns. It is impossible to 
estimate at the moment the significance of 
this closing of mills and discharge of em- 
ployés. It is difficult to discover with any 
degree of fullness and accuracy the causes. 
No one cause is responsible for all. In many 
cases the impossibility of negotiating business 
paper is more or less directly responsible for 
the trouble. In such cases a restoration of 
confidence in the money markets will be 
speedily followed by a resumption of work. 
In other cases the threat of tariff legislation 
has much to do with curtailment of opera- 
tions. In those cases there will be great con- 
servatism until the attitude of Congress on 
this question is discovered. In still other 
cases the trouble is more deeply seated and 
is to be found in an overproduction of goods 
in an overstocked market. In these cases 
only a commercial liquidation will bring relief. 
Probably all these causes are operative in 
many cases. 

Of course, the business situation is so criti- 
cal that further and severe disaster can only 
be avoided by a conjunction of favorable 
events. First among those events in time and 
importance is the action of Congress. That 


body has to deal with a proposed repeal of the - 


Sherman silver law, with a reorganization of 
the currency system and with the tariff. If 
action is begun by a prompt repeal of the 
Sherman law the country and the whole world 
will have confidence that other and better 
legislation will follow. This repeal cannot 
fail to have a quickening and stimulating 
effect upon the money markets and, indirectly, 
upon all trade. 

The foreign trade of the country is looking 
rather better and is resulting in some high 
expectations of heavy gold imports a little 

~ later in the season. 

The crop outlook is not unfavorable. Wheat 
is of reduced yield and is selling at a very low 
price, and so is cotton. But large yields of 
either of these staples would benefit nobody 
and mightresultin greatdemoralization. The 
yield of hay has been very good and quite an 
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good and there will probably be a foreign 
demand. The corn crop has made an excél- 


sels; publishes the Savor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 
and-L£ t= 
Pa: *bhtidnis-to sustain its work are solicited, and 
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lent start, and if no serious accidents occur 
within the next few weeks will be the largest 
in the history of the country. Good crops 
constitute a factor of first importance in the 
determination of the country’s trade in 1894, 


WORLD’s FAIR.—If you are going to the World’s 
Fair remember that the Hoosac Tunnel Route in 
connection with the West Shore and Nickel Plate 
is the shortest and best line from Boston to Chicago. 
Train service unexcelled, choice of three routes. 
Tickets good going via Niagara Falls, returning 
via Washington and New York, or via Montreal. 
Lowest rates of fare guaranteed and same rate for 
all trains. Leave Boston, morning, afternoon or 
evening, arriving in Chicago the following day. 
Sleeping Cars through without change. For par- 
ticulars apply to ticket agents, at 250 or 300 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E, GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOoR- 
KIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
prom Pork 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUKUH BUILDING So- 
ol1nTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A, Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and eso Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. ev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T, Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Iu. 
Aids needy colleges,academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
eee Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
eges. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M, Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. uoneregational House, Boston. - 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
raving Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
s. S. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to ‘vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and pe magazines soli. 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room,22, Congregational House. 5 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. | 

BARNA S. SNOW, Coeeponeire Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established. 


1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.’? Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1682. 


a ne 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in ieading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin: wes 

rien 


e requested to be made direct 
ociety at New York. : 
HARLES H. TRASK, President. 


PACIFIC SCHOOL sy W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 


. STURGES, Treasurer. 
y ! 
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Financial. 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money?” 


Our little book is sent 

free. It will help you 

| whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St 


Boston, Mass. 
“Base 


eeutiwr the es orpPea tien: Lists 


lowa Loan & Trust o., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 


INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of 200, $300, 4500 and $1,000 
each. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


#% 105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 


The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas. Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


WATERED STOCKS ; 
4 ARE POOR 


INVESTMENTS. z 


First Mortgage Loans 


——(N——— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, i 


——AND .ON—— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 67£°/o AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


PEEPLES OFEDEEEP SEES EF OSI EES ESO FOF ES HH 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
. OFFICH, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
OAS Et GUAT IVA ate ais totsintore evalu etaialsle Gretelal ietaie sfastare $3.000,000.00 


———esss 


Reserve Premium Fund .............seeeeeeeees 4,172,337.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes _— 745,973,56 
Net Surplus..........-.-eecsereees tn eneeasencecs + 1,237,920.96 
CASH ASSETS................. &9,156,231.52 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in Banks....... saaintane dee seietee stare A vtsiartstery: se - $300,512.51 
3 OS re Saaneecorbannbobooduceananccsoban sided 1,557,303,27 
Bonds and Mortgages, being firstlien on Real 
B DEYN) ade auene ganda ducaboob ood adasrcac artists 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market value)........ Rai ieiesteraeni ste reahintaaeele 3,309,915.00 


State and City Bonds (market value). 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 149,700.00 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
ABONTS... 2 cee ceecceve necencscescarcsessvscauecs 538,232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 
TEN CD VALI e vcistarcisinls « getsisis 0 vicieleteta/cie'ale’s $9, 156,231.52 


ace 
E G. SNOW, JR., x } Vice-Presidents. 
Aub Ex Gna’ t Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1892. 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES wary toans 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
Address Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wu 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


The Congregationalist 


i 
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Clean up. 
feo Purity. 
mitsChore Disinfect. 


keep disease 
from your home 
Rely. toni anal 


CHLORIDES as ce 


household disinfectant. 
a a ene ee en AAA DARA DR AAD AAD SO ADD GZ 


QAPPARAAAAAAAACCRRADAAAAUAAAMN 


| 


Price |“ Worth a Guinea a Box,’ | 260. 


EECHAMS 
PILLS 
Dislodge Bile,. 

Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 
Female Ailments, 
Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 


Famous the world over. 

Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 

VERCBVET 26 


is the right time 
for everybody to 
drink 


A temperance drink. 
f& kome-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 


} delicious beverage. Don’t be deceived ifa dealer, 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 
Ei RTH 
(2H AIR A SKIN. 
Awe) G C 

4 Mi 4 Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
sprains, Al druggists or by mail50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
Gentlemen, using or selling 

worn knives, forks, spoons, etes 

=| or machinery. Thick plate at one 

| Every family has plating to do 


for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other \ 
BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
x F E 
HN ‘ An elegant dressing, Prevents 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
per week, 
0 toAgents, 
CCN ER 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
BS quickly done by dipping in melted 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 


kind is ‘‘just as good’’—’tis false. No imitation 

> baldness, gray hair, and dandruff, 
K SUZ 

aaa skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
Ladies or 
practical way to replate rusty and 
metal. No experience, polishing 
finish when taken from the plater, 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus, O. 


THE NEW BIBLIOAL ENGLISH COURSE 
AT BANGOR. 


Bangor Theological Seminary has taken a 
decided step forward. Hitherto the regular 
Hebrew-Greek course has been the only one 
open to students, but the trustees at the re- 
cent anniversary instituted an English elect- 
ive course, which is to be entirely distinct 
from the classical during the junior year. It 
is designed for students of non-classical ednca- 
tion, the number of whom is rapidly increas- 
ing and whose needs have not hitherto been 
adequately met. A committee was appointed 
to carry out the vote of the trustees, consist- 
ing of Drs. Fenn and Gordon and Rev. Messrs. 
Fay and Griffin. This committee is to pre- 
pare a scheme of Biblical English study for 
the junior year and also secure an instructor. 
The course will be in part devoted to Biblical 
history, introduction and interpretation, and 
in part to such studies as are especially 
needed by non-graduate students in prepara- 
tion for the departments of dogmatic and his- 
torical theology, such as logic, psychology, 
ethics and the history of ancient philosophy. 
Attention will also be given to English com- 
position and rhetoric. A new door is thus 
opened to all who desire a practical theologi- 
cal education, 

One good feature of this action is that a 
thorough three years’ English course is now 
offered instead of the shortened two years’ 
course which has hitherto been allowed in ex- 
ceptional cases. It is believed that this step 
will greatly increase the usefulness of the 
seminary and help to solve the serious prob- 
lem of ministerial education and supply. 
Bangor does not believe in a short cut into 
the ministry, but in a complete theological 
discipline. The time, however, has gone by 
when a Hebrew-Greek education can be in- 
sisted on for all. The churches must haye 
pastors. It is a startling fact, as a recent arti- 
cle in the Congregationalist says, that a major- 
ity of the men who annually enter the ranks 
of Congregational ministers have never been 
in a theological seminary. This shows that 


‘the question of ministerial education is a seri- 


ous one. The old seminary curriculum was 
adapted to college graduates. But a large 
number of gifted men who have not had the 
advantages of a classical training are pressing 
into the ministry, And so great is the de- 
mand that churches are ready to take them 
without a seminary course. 

Is it not high time that the seminaries 
should meet the emergency and adapt their 
course of study to the special needs of this 
class? Bangor in this matteris only follow- 
ing the lead of such seminaries as Oberlin and 
Chicago and many institutions of other de- 
nominations. It is expected that this new 
course will be opened at the beginning of the 
coming seminary year. Sem 


A Goop child is usually healthy, and both con- 
ditions are developed by use of proper food. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is best 
infant’s food: so easily prepared that improper feed- 
ing is inexcusable. Grocers and Druggists. 


WORTH KNOWING ABOUT.—Scores of our readers 
will be interested today in the statement made in 
another column by Paine’s Furniture Company re- 
garding certain rare and curious pieces of furni- 
ture, which they have for sale at popular prices. 
These interesting and unique shapes go very far 
toward making the house attractive and rob it of 
all tendency to be commonplace. Such furniture 
always meets with a ready sale. 


SUMMER weakness and that tired feeling, loss of 
appetite and nervous prostration are driven away by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, like mist before the morning sun. 
To realize the benefit of this great medicine, give it a 
trial and you will join the army of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


_ Sure, efficient, easy—Hoop’s PILLS. They should be 
in every traveler’s grip and every family medicine 
chest. 25 cents a box. 


20 July 1693 


For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


\YER’S 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


They are purely 
* vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 
and easy to take. 
Every dose 


Effective 
What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, und beau. 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infantsand ~~ 
Children, the CUTICURA 
| RemeEvr=s willdo. They 
1 speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other yainful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers ¢ 3 the best skin purifiers 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
aave your chi'tren years of mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to bodily torture. Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. Potter DruGa AND CHEM. CorRP., Bostone 
43>“ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


B ABY’S Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicura Soar. Absolutely pure. 


ACHING SIDES: AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
‘Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 


Soime It isa great an- 
Ladies noyance. Ladies 
Perspire of.“ full habit 


suffer much from 
this eseamee: 
though many slender ones are 
equally afflicted.’ 


@infort Powder 


removes the cause, dispels 
offeasive odor, allays irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. 
it will positively cure 

Wezema, Itching, 

Burns, Erysipelas, 

Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 

A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 


Irritation under Truss. | 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Constantly 


Sold by druggists, so cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample cnd book 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake. 


— WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 

LAN 9,75 ss $9 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 

oe ’ prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 
rs Perfect, reliable and tinely finished. 


design and style. 
c Nothing but the best material used and warranted for 3- 
3) YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 
many years, and are reliable and responsible ; make and 


ws [Yaron f 
OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, 


The first and ablest theologian of New Eng- 
land and the greatest metaphysician of Amer- 
ica... the American Calvin.—Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaf’. 

LUCY LARCOM. 

Whether as a writer of prose or poetry Miss 
Larcom’s most noticeable quality was ethical 
earnestness. She took a deep interest natu- 
rally in the things of God, and her influence 
in this way has been of the purest and most 
potent. As a poet, without striking original- 
ity, her gift of song was a genuine one, and 
her themes, almost invariably high and spirit- 
ual, were treated with a simplicity and reli- 
gious intensity which made her verse consola- 
tory to and beloved by a large public, so that 
she was quoted as are few verse writers. She 
believed firmly in the mission of poetry to the 
soul, and wrote it, therefore, with a sense of 
consecration.—Bosion Transcript. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


He opened my eyes to the beauty, goodness 
and greatness“which may be fouud in all 
worthy human beings, the humblest and the 
highest, He made me respect personality 
more than attainments or position in the 
world. Through him I stripped my soul of 
‘social prejudices. Through him I have been 
able to fraternize in comradeship with men of 
all classes and several races, irrespective of 
their caste, creed, occupation and special train- 
ing. To him I owe some of the best friends I 
now can claim—sons of the soil, hard workers, 
“natural and nonchalant, powerful, unedu- 
cated persons.”—The late John Addington 
Symonds. 

RUFUS CHOATE. 

How such a blazing meteor broke into the 
sedate orbit of New England life is one of the 
mysteries of psychology. No such phenome- 
non has occurred in Massachusetts before or 
since. He wore the aspect of an Arab and 
had the Oriental imagination of a wanderer of 
the desert, but to these were added the saga- 
cious shrewdness and pertinacity of the Yan- 
kee. He toiled incessantly, studied, wrote, 
translated, read omniverously, devoured dic- 
tionaries and labored with an assiduity that 
would have enabled mediocrity to succeed. 
It was likea thoroughbred race horse drawing 
the plow or hauling a street car when not 
running for the Derby. As a representative 
and senator in Congress he did not meet, for 
some reason, the full measure of expectation. 
But genius is always inexplicable.—Lz-Sena- 
tor Ingalls. 

NEHEMIAH. : 

In an age when shingles rot, and shoes are 
made of paper soles, and ground pease becomes 
ground coffee, and cotton parades as wool, and 
paint is thinner than water, and every trades- 
man and public officer and religious institu- 
tion needs a periodic overhauling, it is re- 
freshing to read of a man who restored an im- 
mense wall solidly and systematically, scorned 
assistance from local croakers, compelled each 
mason to do his own and not his neighbors’ 
work, gave every laborer a sword and a trowel, 
fed 150 at his table each day, thought more of 
public duty than of private comfort, did away 
with financial pawnbrokers, abolished slavery 
without blood, refused any salary as governor, 
compiled an accurate census of the people, in- 
stituted a genuine worship and reading of the 
law, ordained a revival without evangelists 
and a general penitence without rant, pro- 
vided an equitable system of representation, 
separated the people on a basis of character, 
cleansed the temple with care, forbade Sun- 
day labor, interdicted such marriages as Solo- 
mon sanctioned, and marvelously governed as 
many people as the State of New York con- 
tains without the aid of a party organ or ma- 
chine. What is civilization anyway ?— Rev. 
Frank Hyatt Smith. 


A PEW RECIPES FOR SUMMER USE. 


It is rather of a novel use to which the 
North Church in Springfield devoted one of 
the pages in its calendar the other Sunday, 
but the heated season certainly makes the 
departure from conventional usage timely as 
well as justifiable. We reproduce herewith 
the page: 


For Great Heatof Temper, Prov. 15:1. Frequent doses. 

For Want of Confidence. Try Ps. 91and 28, alternately. 

For Genera! Despondency and Sinking of Spirits. Rev. 
21 and 22. 

For Undue Laxity of the Tongue. 


ously. 
For Cowardice. Eph. 6: 10-18. 
For Laziness. Phil. 3. After each meal until relieved. 
For Covetousness, Josh. 7. 
For Extravagance. Rom. 13:8 and John-6: 12. 
For Home Rule. 1 Pet. 4:9. 
For Undue Concern for Others. John 21: 21, 22. 
Cae Large Family ina Hot Day. John 15:12 and Gal. 
6:5 


Jas. 3. Apply Vigor- 


To Carry to the World’s Fair. Exod. 20: 8-11 and 1 
Thess. 5: 22. 
For Home Work Until Autumn. Matt. 5: 1-20. 
Bee enaral Use, To Be Always Carried. Luke 6; 31 and 
or. 13. 


These recipes have been widely used in pre- 
vious years with signal success. It is recom- 
mended that each person procure a fresh sup- 
ply of all these remedies, mix them well with 
prayer, use them faithfully and follow with a 
thorough course of personal thanksgiving. 


i ea 


‘ 


Elegant Stationery 


To deserve this title 
in this day of inven- 
tions and improve- 
ments, writing pa- 
\ pers must certainly 
| be of surpassing ex- 
cellence. 

THE 


\ Yass. & Whiting Paper Co. 
SS are the largest man- 
ufacturers of fine stationery in the world, 
their product is the best, and their papers 
the most fashionable. Try their ‘*‘ Standard 
Linen,’’ the correct linen paper. An im- 
mense variety of their goods can be seen at 
your stationers. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY ¢.sem: 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER Mr’G, Co., X No, 1132 La Crosse, Wis. 


Spare Pearline, 


Spoil the Wash! 


‘Better use too much than too 


little.’ Too much Pearline 


won't do any harm-—too little 
may. Use too much, and you 


only waste it, that’s all. But 
use too little, and it’s only 

a bit better than none at all. 
You'll have to work harder, 
and you'll have to rub-——and 
then the wear and tear begins. 


‘It’s this rubbing, and this wear, and this work that Pearl- 
ine, if properly used, takes away. Useit just as directed on 
every package, no more, no less, and you'll get the best re- 


sults. 
Sen 
it Back 


honest—send it back, 


You needn’t try to improve upon it. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IJI1’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 

and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 


You. can’t. 


365 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Setar seal acct tees Tine cecaiarcs ace noche oR 


O SAY, can you see by the candle’s dim light, 
What so badly I need for to-morrow’s house-cleaning ? 
I know if I have that, I’ll get through by 


Yes it’s ‘that GOLD 
DUST POWDER’ 

You well know my 

meaning ! 


Peg yg IE 


Sold 


Everywhere 


Washing Powder. 


Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicay i. 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


night ! 


pw.N 
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TOE ACE 
OF 


aly oe 


SSH 


IN: 52-LESSONS 
(FOUR GRADES) 


A: STUDY: OF 


/ JESUS 


Made with the pure acid of the grape. 


MON YOY YSN SY YY YN 


That Peculiar 
Lightness and Flavor 


Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, etc., 
is due to the absolute purity and the ac- 
curate combination of the ingredients of 
the Rovar. Baxinc Powbper. The 
best things in cookery are al- 
ways made and can be made 
only with the Rovar Baxine 
PowDER. 
universal—in the most 
celebrated restaurants, in 
the homes of the people, 
wherever delicious, 
wholesome food is 


EvLl WEIe > 
(ROVAL Paste) 
Riresouurewy yA ci 


at 4 
= eset, 
oD Cas 


Hence its use is 


appreciated. Its 
sale equals that of 
all others combined. 


ISA ROO OR ORO RRO RA RRR RON 
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The PILGRIM Lessons on the 

LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
scholarship and most approved meth= 
ods applied to Bible teaching. Certain 
classes, and in some instances schools, 
may find it desirable to use these Les= 
sons instead of the International Series. 


Four grades—Senior, Intermediate, Junior, Primary. 
[Maps and Illustrations in all the grades and a Picture 
for each lesson in the Junior grade. Picture Cards for 
the Primary grade. 

The 52 Lessons bound in one vol., each grade, 30c. 
Quarterly parts of {3 lessons each, “‘ ef 8c. 
Picture Cards, per year, 30c.; - - per quarter, Sc. 


Postage on the bound volum:s * cents each; quartervies postpaid. 
Samples of quarterlies free upon appiication. 


~The equal 


of a 


(&¥~ Also the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the International Lessons : the most perfectly graded, the most 
practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. Circulation for 1892 in advance of any previous year. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


| CHURCH 
4 CARPETS. 


business we areaccustomed 


h i gh p ri ced A SS In connection with our wholesale 


tosell CARPETS foruse 


1 in CHURCHES 2 
watch in | rr] | Wy \. ufacturers’ sae gt awe 
, : d ie (al hicit d . 
Style--a rie ————————e 
Durability=-,.0).g3cNarancd =| JOHN H, PRAY, SONS & 00, 
The for ten years. Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
* Quick=winding== ry Rey 658 Washington St, sises'se., Boston. 
Waterbury. - 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Stem-set, full jeweled, and sold 
by jewelers everywhere—for 
Boys, Ladies and Gents.— 
Limit, $4 to $r5, in a hundred 


different styles. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
1G TYPEWRITER ee Liberty St , New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, (186 Morroe St., Chicago, 


A iceman: Country 

this, with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


: me 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes, Send 
forcircularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


Shuttle and Anvil 
HAM MON D 
_JUST OUT. 


BOTH IN THE 
IDEAL 
and 
UNIVERSAL 
SS = KEYBOARDS. 


RESPONDS TO STACCATO OR LEGATO TOUCH 
EQUALLY WELL. 


We are NOT in the Trust. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
300 WASHINGTON STREET. 


. ; , 
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Because 
| He knows 
| That 


| Columbias 


. Lead all Bicycles. 
Stay at the Head. 
Are always the Standard. 
Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by 


mail for two tvvo-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA. 


The little city between the Framinghams 
has gathered to itself the dignity suited to its 
years. Its forest avenues are as cool and in- 
viting as ever, while its shade trees have ex- 
panded and its cottages have become some- 
what mossgrown. But its residents seem to 
have perennial youth, while their numbers 
increase from year to year. 

The annual two weeks’ session opened 
auspiciously Tuesday, July 18. We say au- 
spiciously now, though for a little time it did 
not seem so. Great preparations for illumina- 
tion were made that day, long rows of many- 
colored Chinese lanterns were hung ready to 
make a scene of fairyland. 
about 6 P.M. the windows of heaven were 
opened, and when the clouds rolled away an 
hour later the only remains of those lanterns 
were little heaps of sodden paper in the mud. 
Then the setting sun gave a brief exhibition 
of light and color which showed how mean a 
rival to his glory is the Chinese lantern. 

But in spite of the storm just passed, and 
the wet streets, about 1,300 persons, most of 
them resident on the grounds, gathered to the 
opening evening exercises and an enjoyable 
concert by the Tennyson Concert Company. 
The next morning after the rain was redolent 
with fragrant airs and radiant with sunshine 
through the trees and melodious with songs 
of birds, and the promise of that day has 
been fulfilled with each succeeding day. 

The program is similar in its general features 
to those of preceding years. There are chil- 
dren’s classes, normal classes for Bible study 
by those of all ages, chorus, gymnastic and 
teachers’ classes. Some topics, as health, 
history and philosophy, have gained new 
prominence. Instruction characterizes the 
day lectures, while the evenings are given 
entirely to musical and stereopticon entertain- 
ments and tableaux. 

The program contains quite a number of 
names familiar to Chautauquans for the last 
dozen years. There are Drs. Hurlbut and 
Dunning and Mr. Leon H. Vincent. Hon. 
B. B. Johnson, the president, puts his energy 
and heart into the assembly and keeps it well 
in hand. Other names have become known 
there more recently, but are bearing a large 
part ofits burden. Professor Boyd has a large 
and enthusiastic chorus. Miss Annie S. 
Harlow is a great favorite with the children. 
Professor Munro has large audiences at his 
series of lectures on medixyal history. 
Professor Miller gives daily lectures on 
health topics. Mr. T.V. Powderly has spoken 
on The Relations of Organized Labor to 
the Country. There are special days for 
temperance, the children, the C. L. S. C., 
the G. A. R. and the Massachusetts State 
Grange. One can take in as much of the in- 
tellectual feast and the entertainments as he 
pleases, while all the time nature offers attrac- 
tions sufficient to satisfy any reasonable de- 
sires of the seeker for summer rest. D. 


AN OMINOUS TREND, 


At the Roseland Park celebration of July 4 
Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 
Court sharply arraigned the trusts and com- 
bines, and pointed out how the tendency 
toward organization menaces individual in- 
dependence: 


The business men are becoming the slaves 
of the combine, the laborers of the trades 
union and organization. Through the land 
the idea is growing that the individual is 
nothing and that the organization, and then 
the State, is everything; and we have the 
fancy sketch of the dreamer of a supposed 
ideal State, in which the individual has no 
choice of lot or toil, but is moved about 
according to the supposed superior wisdom 
of the organized mass; and this, weare told, 
is the liberty for which the ages have toiled 
and for which human blood has crimsoned 


But'on a sudden,, 


the earth. As against this servitude and 
sacrifice of individual liberty I wish to 
enter my earnest protest. The great Master 
divined the powers and possibilities of our 
nature when He dethroned priests and 
prelates and bade each soul stand face to 
face alone with its God. In every century 
humanity has looked forward through tears 
to a better day to come and has asserted, as 
the ideal yet to be attained, the liberty 
of the individual. Is it not bartering away 
the experiences of the past, are we not sell- 
ing our birthright for a mess of pottage, 
when we encourage, or even tolerate, the 
domination of the combine, when we look 
in silence upon the growing servitude of the 
individual to the organization? 
RADI) AGL Se Se ee 

It is becoming painfully evident to a non- 
Christian philosophy that the finite cannot 
explain the infinite. Hands are reaching out 
for the infinities. Indeed, men are surer of 
the infinite than of the finite. The mind finds 
a universe on its hands when it takes up an 
atom.—F’, W. Gunsaulus. 


A NOVELTY to some people who are not at present 
familiar with its value, but our friends have been 
using it for thirty years and regard the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk as a household 
necessity. Sold by grocers and druggists. 


HUNDREDS of people write, ‘It is impossible to 
describe the good Hooud’s Sarsaparilla has done me.” 
It will be of equal help to you. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding fwe lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per mnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Welies. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood,  Chicayo. 


For Rent.—Furnished, a modern ten-room dwelling, 
with stable, in Somerville, adjvining Cambridge, one 
mile from Harvard College. Near electric and steam 
cars. Contains clergyman’s library. Terms low, Ad- 
dress Lenox, this office. 


A Graduate of Mt. Helyoke would like to 
secure a position, in or near Boston, where her educa 
tion will be useful. She desires to board at her home, 
ten miles ont of the city. Address L, Congregationalist, 


-Boston. 


For Sale.—In New Haver, Ct., a beautiful home. 
House contains 14 rooms. Supplied with splendie water, 
gas, furnace, laundry and conservatory, all in fine order, 
Barn and coachman’s room. Corner lot, street cars pass 
the door. Near college grounds. For particulars, ad- 
dress Dr. H. W. Clapp, Westfield, Mass. 


A Young Lady would like some kind of remunera- 
tive employment during the summer vacation, either as 
an amanuensis, copyist, or companion to some lady who 
requires attention. Can give the very best reference. 
Address Student, box 723, Spencer, Mass. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 

business we are accustomed 

to sell CA RPETS foruse 

in CHURCHES at man- 

\. ufacturers’ prices. We 
@) solicit po ee 


iOHN H. He PRAY, SONS & 60, 


Wholesale and Ants CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Mee St, ea eee Boston. 


EMER 
43 
YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON Sr] 92 FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW. YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ALbe 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 

10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence K. &. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him fo save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an Opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property. 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram anda sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
3O Rove St., New Work. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
C HH U R C iH folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATINGS scuit resin 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2082. 16th st-. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., “Norte 


an refer to over 1,000 churches, Send rol 
{ samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


! 90 and $2 Canal Street, Boston. 
——{ Se = 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLEOTOR 00. 
*20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


The Great LIGHT 


CHURCH 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil, or Electric. give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, and best Heht known 
for Churches, Stores, ‘nhe- 
atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 
egant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular & estimate. A liberal 
CeO ore ver plete & JO trade 

t 


I.P. FRINIC, 61 bee Pearl SteNeY 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
Way (nil Scions Cruen 
(CO MENEELY & CO, PUREST Best 


AW EST-TROY, N. ¥.18E2/-METAL. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin, Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


a. 


‘HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT ie euaee 


GHURG LS é chats 


Bb, Ae METAL, (CORE Rea 
d for Price and Cat 
WeSHANE 1 BELL FOUNDRY. a MBL 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

> THE ideale [e Bil af, Best Ingot Copper 

Cincinnati and E, India Tin. 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS | AND CHIMES. 


\ Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Ro! ters. 
Best Work % Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


No spectacle is more incongruous than a 
selfish minister. If such a person as a tray- 
eler puts on airs, attempts to lord it over 
the rest of the passengers, consumes an un- 
due proportion of the attention of the offi- 
-ceis, keeps more seats than he is entitled 
to, attempts to give directions to stage- 
coaches and excursions in parties of which 
be is but one, he is a benefactor of the 
human race who rises up to teach such a 
man -his place whether the offender be 
priest, parson or minister. 

Clergymen sometimes are guilty of gross 
discourtesy by taking possession of public 
parlors, cabins of ships and drawing-room 
ears for religious purposes without the con- 
sent of others. An attempt was made thus 
to take possession of the cabin of an ocean 
steamer for a Methodist love feast, on the 
ground that it would give passengers an 
opportunity to hear religious experiences, 
but there were ministers enough on board 
who understood the proprieties to insist 
that the vecupation of the cabin for two 
religious services was enough. 

One fanatic went through a smoking car 
warning the men against the evils of smok- 
ing and wasroughly handled. A minister is 
not required to be obsequious, or to allow 
others to infringe upon his rights with im. 
punity, but he should endeavor to avoid 
even the appearance of selfishness —Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BURNAP—BINNIE—In Hartford, Ct., June 20, by Rev. 
S. B. Forbés, Rey. Irving A. Burnap of Monterey and 
Annie Binnie of Hartford, Ct. 


Deaths. 


(he charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a iine. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


DARLING—In Dedham, July 21, Eliza Lord Darling, 
aped 56 yrs., 8 mos. 

HEATON—In Machias, Me., July 8, Deacon Isaac Heaton, 
aged 73 yrs. 

HURTER—In Hyde Park, July 24, Elizabeth G., wife of 
George ©. Hurter, aged 79 yrs., missionary at Beirut, 
Syria, from 1841 to 1864. 


WASHBURN—In Worcester, July 19, Charles F, Wash- 
burn, vice-president and secretary of the Washburn 
& Moen Manufacturing Co. and prominent in the 
Plymouth Church, aged 66 yrs. 


OLIVER HAYDEN. 


Mr. Oliver Hayden of East Granby, Ct., died at Hay- 
dens, in Windsor, Ct., July 15, aged 85 yrs. Hewas born 
at Haydens, where his ancestors, who were among the 
first settlers in Connecticut, had lived from the first. 
He was the fourth of a family of eleven children, was 
baptized under the “ Half Way Covenant” in the Con- 
ip aavlales Church (organized 1630), had ancestors in 

at church in every generation, attended its first ses- 
sion of the Sunday school 1819. At home had a Puritan 
training, including the keeping of the Sabbath (not the 
earicature Puritan Sunday ),and lived and died a worthy 
representative of the Puritan of former days. 

After he reached his majority he married and settled 
at Kast Granby, where he was a successtul farmer. He 
had a family of six children—a widow aud two children 
survive him—was a member of the Congregational 
ehureh for fifty years, for many years a superintendent 
of her Sunday school and one of her deacuns. He prac- 
ticed “total abstinence from all that can intoxicate” 
from early manhood and was a consistent advocate of 
every good work in the church and in the community. 
The testimony of his neighbors is that his influence has 
ever been salutary inthe community. One says, “Iam 
a better man for the influence of Mr. Hayden.’’ An- 
other, “‘I would never swear where Mr. Payaen was 
and hurt his feelings.’ It'is said that this man would 
leave weeding his tobacco bed Sunday and go out of 
sight when it was time for Mr. Hayden to go by on his 
way to meeting. One of his neighbors says that for 
forty years “he did not average one Sunday in a year 
that he did not pass my house on his way to meeting.” 

When in the midst of the activities of life he escaped 
much of the turmoil and anxieties which fall to the lot 
of most men, and when he had reached the age of four- 
score he said to the writer, “I think that I never en- 
joyed life better than now.”’ After a partial recovery 
amg @ severe sickness last winter the way was open 

or him to return to the old homestead at Haydens, 
which had become vacant by the death of his eldest 
sister (aged 91 yrs.). Here for a few weeks he waited at 
the home of his childhood, from which he had followed to 
the grave the parents and more than half the other in- 
mates, His end was peace. x J. 


MRS. SARAH A. C. DODGE, 


Of Manchester, N. H., entered into rest July 5, 1893, in 
her seventieth year. She had been. a devout member of 
the Congregational church over fifty years, and was a 
Christian of many rare qualities; ever a devoted, loving 
wife and mother, self-sacrificing and self-forgetful at all 
times. Although a great sufferer for many years she 
had wonderful courage and patience, her constant prayer 
being: “ Thine, not my will, be done.’** A husband and 
six children, for whom she has labored unceasingly, 
survive her. 
A sweet and patient graee, , 
A look of firm endurance true and tried, 
Of suffering meekly borne rests on her face, 
So pure, so glorified, 
Mrs. L, E. B. 
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REPLENISH during this summer your 


Sunday 


School 
Library 


WE have more time to give to library orders, 
thus insuring special care and promptness. 
YOU have more time for reading and passing 
upon books, which we send you on approval. 
YOUR LIBRARIAN has more time for rearrang- 

ing and cataloguing his library. 


e 
Our List over 000 Tittes 

Of approved books is now ready, revised to May, 
1892. Jt contains the cream of recently issued 
books for Sunday School Libraries, the publi- 
cations of all reputable houses as well as our 
own. Every book in the list has been read and 
approved by our reading committee. THE 
LIST, invaluable to every Sunday School Li- 
brary Committee, will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Our Own Latest Publications 


include 4 books good for Sunday School Librarves. 
THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH, 


Julia McNair Wright. $1.50. 
A powerfully written Temperance Story. 
JACK, JR. Sally Campbell. *1.50. 
A Wide-Awake Schoolboy Story. 
TWO VOLUNTEER MISSIONARIES. 
1.25. 
A Thrilling Story of Pioneering in the Dakotas. 
ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS. 
Charles M. Sheldon. 90 cents. 
A Story of Dramatic Interest for Young Men. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


TO_ MINISTERS, 


- :@ 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are = :- 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderateoutlay. Ifyou cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 
ADDRESS .-. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


Niagara Falls and Washington, one Aug. 7, the other 
Aug. 28. Everything first-class. For particulars 


V Seer rat PARTIES for the World’s Fair, 
address Mr. F. 5. CROSLEY, Springfield, Mass. 


HOLY LAND PARTY, August 30th. 

ROUND THE WORLD, August 23d. 

WORLD’S FAIR every week; send for pro- 
gram and mention tour wanted. H. GAZE & 
SONS, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
Send for illustrated circular. 
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Railroads and Excursicns. 
Clergymen, Teachers, Students & Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the Ocean, on CAPE CoD, should address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Truro P. O., Mass. 


% [A AND 
LARS FAR, 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Ex<XCcuRSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


COLMAN Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Osear G. Barron, Manager), at which our par- 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only four stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the Jake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed ata station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
DUES, and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 
plied. 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable: 

July 22, 26 and 29. 

August 4, 5, 8, 12, 15, 16. 19, 23, 25, 26 and 29, 

We also have trequent trains including transportation, 
Pullman berth and meals only, without hotel acecommo- 
dations. 


(G¥~ Send for descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


On and after July 10, 1893 (Sundays excepted) a 


Special Quick Train 


Will leave Causeway Street Passenger Station, Boston, 
at 11.00 A. M., arriving at 


SARATOGA 


4.50 P. M. 


Elegant Buffet. Palace Parlor Cars. 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through without 
change. 

For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars or 
further information, apply at 250 Washington St., 
orat Passenger Station, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. KR. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


26 John St., N. Y. 


|BROOKAGS 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Dit | 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ll; Cal. 100-paged 


Tit FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual free. Co. 


and Los Angeles, 
EVERETT O, FISK 


MAINE. 


MAINE, YARMOUTH. 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 
Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rey. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’S. Opens October 4th, College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
spectus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA. 


DOW ACADEMY, 
Franconia, N. WM. High grade of scholarship, yet 
has special course for backward students. Prepares 
for college. $150 for a year. For catalogue address 
Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M., Franconia, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, PEMBROKE. Fs 


PEMBROKE ACADEMY, 


Pembroke, N. HW. The 75th year will begin Tues- 
day, August 22, Entrance examination Monday, 
August 21, For catalogue, address 

ISAAC WALKER, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MONT VERNON. 


McCOLLOM INSTITUTE, 


Mont Vernon, N. H. A family boarding school 
for ten boys, ina beautiful mountain village, 50 miles 
from Boston. Thorough preparation for College and 
Business. Personal instruction. Backward boys 
rapidly advanced. 

JOHN B. WELCH, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADETIY, 


Derry, N.M. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 per term of thirteen weeks. Board at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to $4.00 per week. For Cata- 
logues apply to the Principal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary B. F. Parsons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADETIY, 


Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ $100 plan’ Send forcatalogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HATIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEI1- 
inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $2004 year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
Ricaneene for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 

odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Sond tor catalogue to the 
President, REY. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms $500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 
BOSTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 19th year opens 
October 4, 1893. : 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING= 
, ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 1893. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 


Begins its 65th year Roptember 14th, offering en- 
larged opportunities. hree Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA 8S, WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


Special instruction in New Testament’ 


The Congregationalist 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORHE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 


Groton, Mass. 100th year. Certificate admits to 
several colleges. Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin 
and Wabash. Elocution, Art, Music and Shorthand 
specialties. ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL ED= 


ucation. The Durant Gymnasium (B. Y. W. C. A.) 
offers unequaled facilities. 9 instructors, besides 
special lecturers. For further particulars address 

OPE W. NAREY, Director, Berkeley Street, cor- 
ner of Appleton, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1898. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADETI1Y 
Begins 88th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
spends: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 

aster, 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Art and Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior evantases at moderate expense. 77th year 
opens Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rev. WM. 
R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY. 
Thorough fitting for colleges and technical schools 
and preparation for business. Well equipped labora- 
tories and gymnasium. Delightful location. Ex- 
enses moderate. Both sexes. Fall term begins 
Sept. 5, Address 
t CORWIN F. PALMER, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6\ith year begins 


Sept. 6th. thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificate admits to various colleges, 
THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 


SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries and superb GYMNASIUM. 

DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. 

DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All buildings heated by steam Ample playgrounds, 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin,, Worcester, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
COWLES’ ART. SCHOOL, 
New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. JVSTRUCTORS: Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Brewster, Ernest G. Goodhue, 
Mercy A. Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, F. M. Cowles. The 
llth year of this well-established School opens Oct. 
2. Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modeled after the best Pari- 
sian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, 
including Still Life and Water-colors. Special atten- 
tion to Life Studies, Portraiture and Dlustrating. 
Class in Modeling. Students have free access to the 
galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hun- 
dred Dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH.’ 
ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 

roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 8TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEw York, Fr. EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. ¥. For Young Women. 36th 
ees Sept. 26. Six courses and ng? Music, Art, 
Hlocution, Physical Culture. Jos. E. KING, D.D. 


NEW YORK, CLAVERAOK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. 18th. For cata- 
logues address Rey. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 
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Educational. 


NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, zesthetic and social culture. 39t ear be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEw YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N.Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


#600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
Nearly all found parents make the same mistake 
with their boys—they wil/ not send them away from 
home till too late. School age is eight. ~ 

My pamphbletargues the question. Free; andparents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


OHIO. . 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Gambier, Ohio. The health, habits and manners 
of boys receive especial attention at this school. 
Preparation by efficient masters for college or busi- 
ness. The symmetrical training of the whole boy 


is the object of the school. Catalogues sent. 


OHIO, MARIETTA. 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 


Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
Catalogues and information, address Pres. JOHN W. 
SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 


O10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five Lig egies elect- 
ive courses. Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures,- 
best musical advantages. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 55) students. 
All departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
free. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


KANSAS. : 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, "he 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 20. PETER MoVICAR President. 


COLOBADO. 


COLORADO, COLORADO SPRINGS, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatic ani ec Aa i 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M.A. 


SUNNY SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 


#&30.00 per 100. | Addic. per copy if ordered by mail. 
Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGCLOW & MAIN CoO., 
16 EF. 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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UR readers enjoying their vacations 
& will not think it presuming in us 
to remind them that true recrea- 
tion does not exhaust but re-creates; that 
this is a better time than a busy New Year’s 
Day for reviewing and revowing; that Satan 
follows fashion and visits summer resorts; 
that weeds will grow on fallow ground; that 
physical heat and spiritual fervor are not 
incompatible; that influence cannot be left 
behind in a locker of the safe deposit; that 
the mountain summit and ocean’s shore are 
as well suited for prayer as the closed closet; 
that he who fails to commune with his own 
soul in the silent solitudes of the forest has 
lost a golden opportunity; that certain 
words of holy Scripture give forth their 
truest and tenderest meaning only when 
read where they were spoken—on the moun- 
‘tain, by the seashore, beneath the blue 
sky. 


Race track gambling is being carried on 
so openly-and shamelessly that it is likely to 
destroy itself by arraying against it all law- 
abiding citizens, and alarming many even of 
those who care only for their selfish interests. 
We have already repeatedly called attention 
to the danger that it will get a foothold in 
this State in defiance of our laws. The plea 
that racing is a means of improving the breed 
of horses has become a mere pretense of 
gamblers, Business men who are indifferent 
to this violation of law run great risks of 


safety of their own property, to say nothing | 


of the demoralization of confidence and the 
debasement of good citizenship. The New 
York Times says: 

The more other forms have been suppressed 
by the enforcement of laws against them, the 
more flagrant has this form become, and it is 
even more demoralizing than buying lottery 
tickets, playing policy, or taking the chances 
of games carried on in the privacy of gambling 
dens, inasmuch as it is more open and accessi- 
ble. It is accountable at the present time and 
in this part of the country for more embezzle- 
ment, petty stealing, and other vices that re- 
sult from indulgence of the gambling passion 
than all other forms combined. ... It would 
be better to peers the whole business, even 
at the risk of falling behind in the art of raising 
fast horses, and public opinion even in the 
State of New Jersey is likely to reach that 
conclusion with a little more experience. 


The experiment described by Dr. Law- 
rence on page 117 is an admirable practical 
answer to that much discussed question in 
religious assemblies, How to Reach the 
Masses. It is especially noteworthy in that 
the pastor by the way in which he has taken 
hold of it has made it the work of the whole 
church, with the Christian Endeavor Society 
at the front. His article suggests also that 
it may be a mistake to assume that well- 
to-do Christians make great sacrifices and 
bring themselves into contact with lower 
moral types in going to live with their 
poorer neighbors. It is more than possible 
that this assumption has hindered well- 
meant efforts to do missionary work among 
the poor. Dr. Samuel A. Green, a former 
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mayor of Boston, lives in what is regarded 
as one of the mission sections of the city, 
not far from the Andover House. To a 
friend who expressed surprise that he re- 
tains his home there he recently said: 


In all my life I have found that the poor 
in a large city are, after all, the best neighbors, 
and that among them may be found to a much 
greater extent than in the homes of the rich 
and aristocratic the simple Christian virtues 
which do most to make life endurable. I 
venture to say that no man in Boston has ever 
had worthier and more agreeable neighbors 
than [have had in my residence of many years 
near Harrison Avenue. And that is the 
Shae why I live there and shall continue to 
do so. 


—<— 


MR. NOYES’S APPOINTMENT 
RECALLED. 


The correspondence which we give in full 
in other columns closes with the painful 
fact that the appointment of Rev. Mr. Noyes 
to the Japan Mission has been revoked. We 
make this statement with sincere regret. 
We had hoped that a conciliatory spirit had 
found, in the unanimous request for this ap- 
pointment made by the Japan Mission, the 
means of removing the estrangements which 
have so sadly divided the American Board 
and so manifestly chilled the popular inter- 
est in missions. In common with a great 
constituency in the churches, we are disap- 
pointed. It will be well for us to see the 
precise point upon which this action turns, 
divesting it of all technical complications, 

William H. Noyes was born in the mis- 
sion field and brought up in a missionary 
atmosphere. His father, a noble missionary, 
died at his post in India only last year, after 
forty-four years of devoted service. The 
son was consecrated to the same work, com- 
pleted his education in this country and 
immediately offered his service to the board 
so dear to his father and mother. He was 
rejected. On one point only was this rejec- 
tion based. His consecrated life, his gen- 
eral belief in the doctrines of the gospel, 
his zeal for missions and his peculiar fitness 
by reason of his birth and training were 
evident. But a speculation or hypothesis 
had arisen which had some charm for him 
and other young men. It was the possi- 
bility that a heathen who could never hear 
of Christ in this life, nor have any offer of 
mercy through the gospel, might perhaps 
hear of the Saviour in the world to come 
and have such offer before the final judg- 
ment. This point only, entertained as an 
allowable ‘‘hope,’’ was the ground of re- 
fusal. The alleged ground was a vote of 
the board in 1886 in which the Prudential 
Committee was directed to use great cau- 
tion ‘‘to avoid the committal of the board 
to the approval of the new doctrine.”’ 

Mr. Noyes thereupon gave a year and a 
half of service to the city missionary work 
of Berkeley Temple. The Berkeley Street 
Church then, in 1888, called a large and im- 
portant council for the ordination of Mr. 
Noyes, and he was thereby, with but one dis- 
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senting vote, ordained for foreign mission- 
ary service. Dr. H. M. Dexter, a member 
of that council, cordially approved of Mr. 
Noyes’s doctrinal fitness for missionary 
service and earnestly hoped for his accept- 
ance by the Prudential Committee, which 
was immediately asked for by the Berkeley 
Street Church. This acceptance was, how- 
ever, refused, and the church itself sent him 
to Japan. 

We should now read the exact statement 
made by Mr. Noyes to the Berkeley Street 
Council upon the controverted point, prem- 
ising that Mr. Noyes in effect stated that 
this was the mature and symmetrical dec- 
laration of his views. It will be seen that 
in his late letter of acceptance Mr. Noyes re- 
iterates his adherence to the statement then 
made. Here are his words: 


Those who do not hear the message in this 
life I trustfully leave to God. I do not claim 
to know God’s method of dealing with them, 
but I do not refuse to think about them. I 
entertain in their behalf what I conceive to be 
a reasonable hope, that somehow, before their 
destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to 
them the love of God in Christ Jesus. In this, 
as in every question to which God has given 
no distinct answer, I merely claim the liberty 
of the gospel. 


It is upon this statement that Mr. Noyes 
stands and upon which he has been re- 
jected. We should not be led away from 
this simple proposition by any carefully 
culled and disjointed phrases, or by any in- 
ferences, or any special argument, or any 
attempt to prove the statement inconsistent 
with earlier ones, or any limitation of the 
question to vague instructions given by the 
board. It will be seen that the committee 
in the letter given this week carefully ig- 
nores the Berkeley Street statement, as to 
which Mr. Noyes properly says he has not 
changed his views and which the committee 
should have accepted as his only authorita- 
tive and completely defined utterance. It 
will be seen that the committee alludes 
to votes of the board in 1886 and 1887, but 
it should also be seen that these votes ante- 
dated the Berkeley Street Council and its 
statement and cannot be quoted as con- 
demning that subsequent utterance upon 
which the board has not passed. The com- 
mittee, indeed, selects sentences and parts of 
sentences from utterances by Mr. Noyes, 
but it should be noticed that these long 
antedated the Berkeley Street statement, 
were in the heated discussion of the earlier 
time and are all wrenched out of their con- 
nections. This fact is courteously shown 
by Mr. Noyes, who rightfully disavows the 
impression made by phrases selected in 
this method, while he believes that, taken in 
their proper connections, they would not be 
inconsistent with his careful and compre- 
hensive statement at the time of his ordina- 
tion. Perhaps he is mistaken on the ques- 
tion of absolute consistency, but if so he 
is entitled to be judged by his only formal, 
complete and official declaration made to 
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the council and repeated to the Prudential 
Committee—a declaration made after expe- 
rience of nearly two years in home mission- 
ary service. Indeed, we cannot understand 
why the committee has based its argument 
on Mr..Noyes’s former utterances and 
avoided all reference to the authoritative 
Berkeley Street statement. 

Under the auspices of Berkeley Street 
Church Mr, Noyes has spent four years as a 
missionary in Japan. Notwithstanding the 
cruel request of the Prudential Committee 
that he should not be sent to any place 
where the board had missions—which would 
have isolated bim from all American friends 
—he has lived side by side with our mission- 
aries. He has won their love and esteem. 
He has never exhibited any oddities. He 
and they have worked together as one body. 
Not the slightest harm has come from the 


‘hope’? which he mentioned in 1888: He 
holds no such view as a ‘‘doctrine.’’ It is 
no part of his working theology. He has 


never preached it. ‘It may interest you to 

_ know,” Mr. Noyes ingenuously says in one 
of the letters, ‘‘ that, except through Ameri- 
ean friends and newspapers, I should not 
have this subject called to mind from one 
year’s end to the other.’’ It was only when 
pressed to re-express some opinion that, he 
referred again to the Berkeley Street declara- 
tion. 

That noble band which constitutes our 
great Japan Mission, of which our churches 
are so justly proud and for whose success 
they have so greatly praised God, has unani- 
mously and warmly requested the transfer 
of Mr. Noyes to their ranks. Their request 
has been refused. The opinion of the breth- 

_ren in that Jand, which should have been 
decisive, has been set aside as of no weight. 

The Prudential Committee in 1888 defied 
the opinion of a great council of Congrega- 
tional churches—the only body in our de- 
nomination competent to pass upon the doc- 
trinal fitness of ministers in our fellowship 
—which had decided that Mr. Noyes was 
amply competent for missionary service. It 
has now defied the entire sentiment of our 
noble Japan Mission as to the qualifications 
of a man who has worked with them for 
four years past. 

The letter of Mr. Noyes can but raise him 
greatly in the esteem of our churches. It 
is scrupulously honorable and sincerely 
Christian. In it he places himself: again 
upon his statement made to the council that 
ordained him, which we have given above. 
We ask the reader to turn to it again and 
read it, as embodying the sole ground of re- 
jection. Why the committee did not accept 
this statement in 1888, and prevent the divi- 
sion which their action immediately caused 
in the ranks of conservative men, we have 
never been able to understand. We are 
equally surprised at the relentless persist- 
ency which has now resulted in revoking an 
appointment already tendered and accepted. 
The fact will be received with sorrow and 
even dismay by multitudes of the best 
friends and most earnest supporters of our 
missions. 

If the committee actually, even need- 
lessly, feels itself hampered by alleged re- 
strictions supposed to be made by the board 
(although we do not agree with the commit- 
tee as to the character‘or force of these in- 
structions), the board can easily remedy 
this difficulty at its coming meeting. If 


the churches controlled the board, now un- 
fortunately a close corporation, such action 
would be instant. We had hoped that def- 
erence to the wishes of the great moderate 
body would have been manifested by the 
appointment of Mr. Noyes. This single act 
would have largely removed the great dis- 
content in our churches. As it is, we are 
grieved at the unpleasant prospects which 
threaten the prosperity of that American 
Board which ought to unite all our people, 
but whose future now turns upon the wis- 
dom, the candor and the Christian kindness 
which may be manifested in the debates 
and decisions which are soon to come. The 


committee has now thrown the responsi- 


bility on the board and has forced this issue 
on the coming meeting at Worcester next 
October. 


—~ 


THE SIAMESE DIFFICULTY. 

At this distance it looks asif the differ- 
ence between France and Siam were due 
chiefly to an inordinate greed of new terri- 
tory on the part of France. That one or 
two Frenchmen have been killed recently in 
conflicts with the Siamese is true but, as the 
former appear to have been the aggressors, 
France has no real grievance on this score. 
The French have possessions in Cambodia, 
Cochin Chiua and Tonquin. They now de- 
sire to annex a considerable portion of 
Siam, lying between their present frontier 
and the Mekong River, and even on the west 
of that river. This would enlarge their ter- 
ritory greatly and advantageously and would 
add to their influence in that part of the 
world if they could secure it fairly. But 
they seem disposed to seize it if they cannot 
gain it otherwise. If they succeed, the 
Eastern question may assume a new form 
because France will occupy a new position 
in relation to England and China which 
they will resent. Russia, also, which al- 
ready is reported, but perhaps too hastily, 
to be taking advantage of the opportunity 
to invade the Pamir region again, which 
she practically has agreed to let alone, prob- 
ably will interfere and international compli- 
cations on a large scale are possible. 

England sympathizes with Siam and it is 
hard to see how she can allow the intended 
action of France to be taken without a vig- 
orous protest. War between them is not 
probable but easily might be caused by some 
overzealous official and grave friction is in- 
evitable if France persists. China also is 
disposed to support Siam and Russia will 
back the French. What is most to be feared 
is that an unrighteous peace will be secured 
by some compromise between England and 
France as the result of which each will gain 
some territory or power, or both, at the ex- 
pense of Siam. The history of the matter 
thus far illustrates the recklessness with 
which some so-called Christian nations treat 
weaker nations. Itis to be hoped that noth- 
ing will be allowed to deter England, which 
has excuse for interfering in the fact that 
her own interests are affected directly, from 
insisting upon fair and honorable dealing 
with Siam. The latter country is urging 
France to arbitrate their differences but 
France refuses this and also rejects partial 
concessions made by Siam, and the latest 
report is that the French minister has left 
Bangkok and France has served notice on 
the other powers that it will proceed imme- 
diately to establish a blockade. 
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It is pleasant to remember that the United 
States is in so little danger of such annoy- 
ing and difficult complications with other 
nations. Such an episode illustrates the 
value of the Monroe doctrine and has a sug- 
gestive bearing upon our relation to the 
Hawaiian situation. 


<= 


THE SECULAR PRESS ON SUNDAY 
CLOSING. 


A gentleman connected with the editorial 
staff of a metropolitan daily lately remarked, 
‘“‘ The daily press is engaged in a systematic 
effort to secularize the American Sabbath.” 
We will not repeat his reasons for this opin- 
ion, but an illustration of its correctness is 
furnished in the fact that the closing of the 
gates of the exposition at Chicago has been 
gained in the teeth of the most determined 
opposition by the large majority of secular 
newspapers. As one recalls some of the 
arguments they have urged, he cannot but 
ask if the newspapers themselves are not 
now heartily ashamed of their words. 

We were warned for one thing that the 
only way of guarding the virtue embodied 
in the visitors to the Columbian Exposition 
was by keeping the gates open on Sunday. 
What a terrible picture was drawn of the 
unchained tiger of lust and appetite which 
would prowl about on that day if ‘the 
greatest show on earth’’ was closed! Some 
of us who know of scores and hundreds of 
Christians who proposed to take in the fair, 
and who believed that a great majority of 
those in attendance would not leave their 
characters at home, could not repress a smile 
at the cry of Wolf, wolf! 

But this is what one of the newspapers 
which most earnestly pressed this argument 
says of the efforts of the concessionaires to 
keep the gates open on Sunday: 


They also demand free admission to the 
Plaisance in order to increase their opportu- 
nities for money making. It is generally ad- 
mitted that free admission will attract the 
worst elements of the city, but the concession- 
aires do not seem to see it in that light. Many 
of these showmen are simply speculators after 
the almighty dollar, and are not very particu- 
lar how they get it. ; 


Again, the cry was raised that rank injus- 
tice would be done mechanics and their fam- 
ilies if they could not witness the exhibition 
on their day of leisure, Sunday. But one 
of the most zealous advocates of Sunday 
opening now says: 


The experiment was tried to benefit the 
working people of Chicago, and 1f they do 
not care enough about its success to visit the 
fair we see no reason why anybody else should 
complain. 

We ventured to assert that exhibitors and 
their attendants had certain rights. This 
argument was ignored. Now our opponents 
have become apologists and argue thus: 


The exhibitors who closed or covered up 
their exhibits Sundays have been censured for 
their action, which is said to have done much 
to make Sunday opening a failure. But ex- 
hibitors are human and have the human de- 
sire for rest and recreation as well as other 
people. As the exhibitors or their representa- 
tives must be on duty week days from 84. M. 
to 10 Pp. M., until 11 Pp. m. Saturdays, it was not 
strange that they should want Sundays to 
themselves and took them. 


In their heat the advocates of Sunday 


opening, like Sumner, said, ‘‘On questions ° 


of this sort there is but one side.”’ Listen 


to their sober second thought: 


There are always two sides to the Sunday 
Opening question everywhere. Somebody usu- 
ally has to work overtime if Sunday is not ob- 
served as a day of rest, and that somebody is 
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not infrequevtly a zealous worker whose in- 
dustry leaves him a margin of strength insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands of Sunday labor. 


The truth is that in their efforts to cover 
- up their retreat the very newspapers that 
fairly insulted the Christian sentiment on 
the question of Sunday opening are repeat- 
' ing the arguments which we used, but for 
which we did not get a respectful hearing. 
As to the action of the local directors, they 
were encouraged in what they did by some 
of the newspapers who bid for the highest 
moral support, and the spectacle was pre- 
sented of these ‘‘ educators”’ influencing the 
local directors to violate their moral obli- 
gations and pledges to the Government 
because, perforce, it could be done bya legal 
technicality. We can afford to be generous 
at this time, but we might just as well leave 
the local directors with their discomfiture. 
The following from another secular paper 
states the matter in a nutshell: 

Finding that Sunday opening is not a finan- 
cial success, the local directors of the World’s 
Fair have now turned round and voted for 
Sunday closing. The religious argument made 
little impression upon them, but the commer- 
cial argument has proved all powerful. 

Of this we may be assured, some so-called 

arguments for introducing the Continental 
Sunday here are now seen to be forceless 
assertions. An experiment has been tried 
in the cosmopolitan city of Chicago of a 
Sunday holiday, and the result was a flat 
_ failure. There is a Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals of higher authority than that of the 
United States whose decisions are final and 
absolute. The last part of the eighteenth 
century saw the enactment of a law making 
one day in ten the day of rest, but it con- 
flicted with the Decalogue and became a 
dead letter. A funny newspaper ransacked 
ancient history and once more rehabilitated 
the ghost who asks: ‘‘ You say the Sabbath 
must be properly observed; what do you 
‘mean? One set of people use Monday, an- 
other Tuesday and so till we come to Fri- 
day, the Mohammedan’s day of rest, Sat- 
urday, the Jewish Sabbath, and Sunday, the 
Christian’s Lord’s Day. When you peti- 
tion for Sabbath closing of the exposition 
gates which of these days do you mean?” 
The question used to be considered an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, but now it is an argu- 
mentum ad nauseam. The newspaper quoted 
is respectfully referred to the local directors 
of the World’s Fair for reply. But, seri- 
ously, the action of the directors is as far- 
reaching and as significant as the repeal of 
the statute prescribing every tenth day as 
a day of rest. ‘ 


ENGLISH NONCONFORMISTS AND THE 
MARRIAGE LAWS, 

The recent appointment of a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons to inquire 
into the subject of Nonconformist marriages 
recalls the fact that, notwithstanding the 
legislation of the last th1ee-quarters of a cen- 
tury, English Nonconformists are still under 
some civildisabilities. Slowness andextreme 
caution characterize all English legislation, 
and these characteristics have been singu- 
larly marked in the legislation freeing Non- 
conformists from the numerous disabilities 
under which they labored at the commence- 
ment of the century. It was not until 1868 
that Nonconformists were freed from the 
payment of church rates, and it was three 
years later before the sons of Nonconform- 
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ists could proceed to either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge with the hope of taking a degree. 
Cambridge was open to Nonconformist stu- 
dents long before this, but even in the more 
liberal of the two universities it was not 
possible for Nonconformists to become grad- 
uates. About twelve years ago the parish 
churchyards were thrown open and Non- 
conformist services were made possible at 
the graves of adherents of members of Dis- 
senting churches. These three concessions 
were delayed for years, owing to the action 
of the House of Lords. The last of them— 
that in connection with the parish church- 
yards—has been of value only in the coun- 
try districts, for elsewhere all over England 
recent sanitary legislation has led to the 
closing of the old churehyards and the for- 
mation of cemeteries. These are usually 
under the control of the municipalities and 
are open alike to Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, the only distinction being that in 
some places Dissenters are buried in uncon- 
secrated ground while church people are 
interred in ground which has been conse- 
crated by the bishop of the diocese. 

The law as to the celebration of marriages, 
which is the subject of the parliamentary 
inquiry now proceeding, is the last of the 
legal distinctions which closely touch Non- 
conformists and remind them that in the 
eye of the law there is still a difference be- 
tween members of the Established Church 
and members of the numerous Dissenting 
communities. A man and a woman who 
are of the Church of England, or who de- 
sire to be married according to its rites, 
may be married by one of its clergymen in 
the presence of only two witnesses, neither 
of whom need be an officer of the state. 
Not so a nfan and a woman who are of a 
Nonconforming body and desire to be mar- 
ried in the church of which they are mem- 
bers and by theirown pastor. In their case 
an officer of the civil government, in the per- 
son of the local registrar of marriages, is re- 
quired to be in attendance, otherwise the 
marriage is illegal. The Church of Eng- 
land clergyman can granta certificate which 
will stand good as evidence of the marriage 
all the world over, but this privilege is de- 
nied to the minister of a Nonconformist 
church, and when he celebrates a marriage 
the registrar must attend to witness it and 
issue the document which gives the mar- 
riage the stamp of legality. This enforced 
attendance of the registrar has long been a 
grievance with Nonconformists. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists, in particular, have agi- 
tated the matter, and it is largely at their 
instance that the select committee has been 
appointed. It is presided over by Mr. S. D. 
Waddy, Q, C., M. P., a lay preacher and the 
son of a Wesleyan minister. The House of 
Commons, with its Liberal majority, is not 
indisposed to deal with the question and 
remedy what is about the last of the every- 
day practical legal grievances of Noncon- 
formists. 

The matter, however, is one which is sur- 
rounded with some difficulty. Parliament 
would be prepared to recognize pastors of 
the older denominations, the Congregation- 
alists, the Baptists, the Unitarians, the Pres- 
byterians and the Wesleyan Methodists, and 
give them the same rights as are enjoyed by 
clergymen of the Church of England in con- 
nection with the issue of marriage certifi- 
cates, but it is argued that this privilege 
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could not be extended tothe ministers of all 
the numerous denominations of Nonconform- 
ists, some of whom are here today and gone 
tomorrow and have none of the fixity and 
permanence which characterizes the pastor- 
ates of the older denominations. The Eng- 
lish marriage laws are hedged about with 
numerous effective sateguards and nothing 
could, be better devised and managed than 
the English system of registering marriages. 
The system is simplicity itself, for no matter 
in what part of England a marriage may have 
taken place within a few days after its cele- 
bration a certificate of it is on file at Somer- 
set House, London, and there remains for 
all time, a public document and a testimony 
of the marriage. As the system is now 
worked these certificates are received from 
two sources—from the clergymen of the 
Church of Eogland and from the local regis- 
trars, who attend to witness marriages in 
Nonconformist churches and who have also 
powers to celebrate civil marriages in their 
own offices. Some extension of this power 
of issuing marriage certificates is certain to 
be recommended by the select committee. 
Nonconforming ministers of standing cannot 
for many years longer be placed in an in- 
ferior position before the law in this respect 
to that held by the curates of the Church 
of England. The interesting point in the 
report of the committee will be as to which 
Nonconformist ministers are to be intrusted 
with the duties of registrars and from which 


the privilege is to be withheld. 
a 


CHRISTIAN SELF-CONSISTENCY. 


When we read of Daniel, of Peter and 
John, and of others who have illustrated 
their fidelity to God by calmly facing grave 
peril which threatened them because of 
their loyalty to [lim, we often feel that their 
sort of Christian self-consistency is heroic 
and superior to any other. This, however, 
is not so plain after reflection. It is noble 
and even heroic. It should not be under- 
valued in theleast. But it isnot necessarily 
any grander or more useful than a less 
striking, because less conspicuous, spiritual 
self-consistency, such as many a man and 
woman illustrates daily and weekly in the 
midst of manifold enticing allurements to 
evil. ; 

It is worth remembering, because it is 
true, that when a supreme moment of life 
comes, when lions in any form must be 
faced, the very fact that one is called upon 
for an unusual effort in God’s service fur- 
nishes some extraordinary stimulus. He is 
nerved for the task in mind, heart and 
body. Special crises thus, by what may be 
termed a species of natural law, help us to 
rise to the occasion and meet them. But 
this is true in a less degree, if at all, of the 
ordinary strains of life in which most of us 
commonly must exhibit our Christian con- 
sistency. The round of household tasks, 
the daily routine at the desk or the work- 
bench or in the field or before the mast, the 
slow, dull hours which pass in the sick- 
chamber—these are monotonous and dis- 
piriting. They seldom stimulate. They 
exhaust instead of renewing our courage 
and strength. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that our 
Heavenly Father, who sees things in their 
actual values, may rank among His earthly 
heroes many whose consistency to their 
Christian profession is exhibited in the 
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-humbler and less noticed experiences of 
life. We do well to avoid comparisons. 
We must not yield to the temptation to be- 
little the efforts and successes of others be- 
cause they are unlike our own. But there 
is proper ground for comfort in the truth 
that real Christian fidelity may be illus- 
trated in any circumstances and at any 
time. It is not displayed only in emergen- 
cies. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Since Jan. 1 nearly two hundred na- 


tional banks have closed their doors, tem- ° 


porarily in most instances, to be sure, but 
none the less with inconvenience and dis- 
aster and an influence contributory to the 
very general distrust and financial strin- 
gency, other features of which are described 
in our Business Outlook. No section of the 
country during the past week has been 
brought to a more realizing sense of the 
evils which come from unwise financial 
legislation than the State of Colorado, 
almost all of the national and savings banks 
of Denver closing their doors and making 
assignments for want of ready cash, and the 
banks of the smaller towns following. Later 
in the week confidence returned, certain of 
the banks resumed and the more level 
headed of the citizens set to work repudiat- 
ing the recent wild, anarchistic utterances 
of Governor Waite and urging a diversifica- 
tion of industry and a recognition of the 
unwisdom of being so entirely dependent 
upon the state of the silver market. Mil- 
waukee, Memphis, Louisville and Nashua 
_ and Manchester, N. H., also have suffered 
from the temporary assignment of great 
financial institutions, here as elsewhere the 
cause generally being not bad management 
or dishonesty, but inability to realize quickly 
upon investments in order to satisfy the im- 
portunate clamor of depositors—some of 
them simply seared, others desperately in 
need of cash reserves, rates for loans con- 
tinuing high. 


But the distrust and pressure are grad- 
ually filtering down to and squeezing the 
smaller merchants, manufacturers and wage 
earners, and if conditions do not change 
soon will be felt with a painful grip that 
has been unknown since 1873. Manufactur- 
ers of textile fabrics throughout New Eng- 
land are deliberating whether it will not be 
necessary to close the mills for a time. 
Railway companies in the West already 
have begun to retrench by discharging em- 
ployés and capitalists hesitate long before 
investing in new projects. The stock ex- 
changes reflect the general shrinkage and 
the ‘‘ bears”’ have had little trouble in ham- 
mering down even the best securities, and 
in some cases by methods that in New York 
have compelled the president of the Stock 
Exchange to rebuke rumor-mongers and 
liars. As the time for the assembling of 
Congress draws near speculation relative to 
its action increases. President Cleveland 
at his summer home on Cape Cod is at work 
upon a message which may or may not be 
restricted to suggestions about monetary 
legislation. If it is it will be better for the 
country. Emergence from acute financial 
stress ought to come before any attempts 
at tariff reform, which, whether best or not, 
means at first for those primarily affected 


readjustment, accompanied with loss and 
peril. 


Sweden’s sons have rallied from their 
prosperous homes in the Northwest and 
gathered at the World’s Fair during the 
past week to show honor in the customary 
way to the land of their own or their father’s 
birth, and to rejoice at their share in the 
prosperity and freedom of the land of their 
choice. For a time it was feared that an 
injunction issued a few weeks ago by Judge 
Stein, upon petition of Charles W. Cling- 
man, restraining the directors from closing 
the fair on Sunday, would be operative and 
compel an opening of the gates, but as yet 
Mr. Clingman, and those for whom he is 
acting—said to be Seventh Day Adventists 
and others of like views—have not done 
more than threaten. Consequently last Sun- 
day the injunction was disregarded and the 
gates were tightly closed, so that even ex- 
hibitors and employés found it difficult to 
enter. 


The divorce problem is yearly becoming 
more disagreeably prominent in Ohio, to 
say nothing of other States. From statis- 
tics just published by the clerk of Cuyahoga 
County, in which Cleveland is situated, it 
appears that during the past year 1,080 cases 
—463 of them new—have been put upon 
record in the courts. The increase in the 
number of cases over the previous year 
was thirty, although the marriages fell off 
by 112. The proportion of divorces to mar- 
riages was one in seven, Curiously, not 
one-tenth of the 1,080 cases were brought 
by men. This may fairly be taken as the 
condition of the question throughout the 
State. But the growing evil is not alto- 
gether due to Ohio’s loose divorce laws, 
since it is a well-known fact that divorces, 
taking the country as a whole, from 1866 
to 1886, increased 157 per cent., although 
the population increased only sixty per cent. 
It seems clear that the real causes of the 
trouble are to be sought in two directions: 
first, the development of the great factory 
system, with its equally elaborate attend- 
ant system of exchange and transportation, 
has been making the home less promi- 
nent in the lives of men and women; sec- 
ond, the struggle for individual liberty 
during the past century has weakened some- 
what the feeling of duty toward the com- 
munity and has caused marriage to be re- 
garded as a, merely private arrangement, 
almost unendurable if it does not bring hap- 
piness with it. We are evidently, in this 
respect, in a transition state. Some day, 
perhaps, the interests of the community will 
be consulted in marriage alliances just as 
family interests once were. 


Hon. H. Mercier, ex-premier of the Proy- 
ince of Quebec, is in New England speaking 
to the rapidly increasing French-Canadian 
portion of the population, urging the for- 
mer residents of Quebec and the other Proy- 
inces, but especially those of Quebec, to- 
gether with their children, to contribute in 
two ways to procuring the independence of 
Canada as a first step toward annexation to 
the United States. As outlined, the cam- 
paign calls for their hearty financial and 
moral support to those who will remain at 
home and make the fight. To this end 
clubs are to be formed, assessments are to 


be levied and all lawful means used to in- 
fluence Canadian public opinion. Secondly, 
the Democratic leaders are to be given to 
understand that if they desire the French- 
Canadian vote in New England they must 
not modify present tariff rates, the disas- 
trous effects of which upon Canadian farm- 
ers are fast converting them to annexa- 
tion views. In other words, tariff reform 
for Canada or for the United States must be 
defeated and relief through political union 
rather than abolition of commercial barriers 
be secured, be the temporary effects to 
Canada disastrous as they may. 


This is an audacious scheme which, if 
successful, would mean much to all con- 
cerned, but we fear that Mr. Mercier is too 
sanguine. When the demand for annexa- 
tion comes from Toronto, Manitoba and 
from the United States, as well as Quebec, 
we shall see it brought about, but not be- 
fore. But itis going to be well worth not- 
ing whether the Frenchman transplanted to 
the United States is to dive as deeply into 
his pocketbook for the relief of Canada as 
the Irishman has dived to secure home rule 
for Ireland. If he does the drain of money 
from New England for partisan contests 
abroad will not be inconsiderable. 


The last eleven clauses of the home rule 
bill were brought through the committee 
stage on Thursday, with majorities ranging 
from twenty-four to thirty-four. The Union- 


ist forces have grown weary of opposition, 


and itis now predicted that the fire of ob- 
jections which it was said the estimates 
would call forth when considered will be 
lacking, there being a universal desire that 
the House of Lords may veto the measure 
as soon as possible and an appeal to the 
country follow. But fora time Great Britain 
has forgotten the home rule measure and 
the investigation of the Victoria disaster— 
in which thus far all the evidence has gone 
to confirm the hitherto accepted belief that 
upon Vice-Admiral Tryon rests the respon- 
sibility—in its interest in the outcome of 
the attempt of France to browbeat Siam 
into concessions of territory and the pay- 
ment of indemnity. Appealed to by Siam 
for aid Great Britain has replied that it will 
guard its own commercial) interests and ter- 
ritorial ambitions, and to this end more 
British men-of-war are hastening to Bang- 
kok, and the cables between London, Paris 
Pekin and Bangkok have been kept hot 
with cipher messages of the utmost gravity. 
Lord Dufferin, minister to France, who left 
Paris recently as a rebuke to the French 
Government for its toleration of insults to 
him and his nation appearing in the baser 
French journals, has returned to Paris, so 
grave is the situation. The Russia press, 
significantly, sides with France, and quite 
as disturbing to the peace of Great Britain 
is the article by a well-known Asian ex- 
plorer in the Vienna Presse asserting that 
Russia, in spite of her promises recently, 
has sent troops into the Pamirs to establish 
permanent forts well on toward the Indian 
frontier. — 


Nowhere in the world do social questions 
receive a bolder or more intelligent treat- 


ment than in Germany. One of the last ~ 


steps taken by the government has been the 
new law regulating child labor, which went 
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into effect a little over a year ago. Accord- 
ing to an article in the July Deutsche Rund- 
schau, the number of children between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen employed in the 
factories increased during the decade clos- 
ing with 1890 at least sixty-seven per cent. 
To quote the detailed figures for two years: 
in 1882 the factories contained 14,600 chil- 
dren from twelve to fourteen and 123,543 
from fourteen to sixteen. In 1890 the num- 
ber from twelve to fourteen had risen to 
27,485, and that from fourteen to sixteen to 
214,252. About 11,000, however, must be 
subtracted from the last total, 241,737, be- 
cause the census area was slightly larger in 
this case. The great increase is attributed 
to keen competition between manufacturers 
—a competition which led them to demand 
cheap labor. Therefore the new law, which 
raises the minimum age to thirteen and for- 
bids the labor of children from thirteen to 
fourteen where it interferes with school 
duties, is not only protecting the children 
but also checking such ruinous competition. 
It must not be forgotten that all these fig- 
ures apply to factories, not to household 
industries. The law cannot become effect- 
ive in such industries until they are care- 
fully inspected. This must be the next 
step. Meanwhile Germany is in advance of 
England, France, Holland, Belgium and 
- Italy both,in respect to the age which chil- 
dren must reach before they may become 
regular laborers and as to the number of 
hours a day children under fourteen may be 
employed. Switzerland alone is ahead of 
Germany, for Switzerland does not allow 
children under fourteen to be employed at 
all. 


The Civil Service Reform League of New 
York State has called on Governor Flower 
to enforce strictly the law ordering com- 
petitive examinations and appointments 
based on merit. They charge willful and 
wholesale ignoring of the law. Secretary 
of the Navy Herbert inspected the New 
London and Charlestown navy yards. The 
naval militia of Massachusetts had four 
days of drill and service at sea on the 
cruiser San Francisco and the monitor Mian- 
tonomoh.—Ex-Governor G. C. Perkins of 
California has been appointed Leland Stan- 
ford’s successor in the United States Senate. 
Hon. Sherman Hoar is to succeed Hon. 
F. D. Allen as United States District At- 
torney in Boston.— The Rajah Rajagan of 
the province of Kapurthala, India, with his 
suite, arrived in this country en route 
World’s Fair.mThe Earl of Derby, Lord 
Stanley, made farewell speech in Quebec as 
Governor-General of Canada. Civil war 
prevails in Brazil and the government 
troops have suffered repeated defeats. 


SEE cone 


IN BRIEF. 


Some efforts to secure spiritual showers of 
blessings resemble the artificial rain-makers’ 
methods, which depend on noise and result in 
failure. 


Bostonians will regard with pardonable 
pride the exhibit at the World’s Fair of one 
hundred varieties of beans raised by a former 
State senator of Massachusetts on his own 
farm. 


From New York to Algiers in eight days by 
a regular line of steamers brings the Dark 
Continent pretty close to us. Next fall 
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steamers for Genoa will begin to touch at 
Algiers. 


The most cruel thing said about working 
men by those who have pleaded that they 
might have the privilege of going tothe fair on 
Sunday is that ‘the exposition is above the 
appreciation of this class of people.”’ 


Denunciation of sinners is a minister’s duty. 
Public rebuke of notorious sinners in public 
office is sometimes imperative. But when a 
minister does this habitually to entertain his 
congregation he becomes a common scold. 


The financial crisis in the affairs of the Duke 
of Veragua, irreverently termed ‘‘ His Busted 
Dukelet,’’ and the sanguinary disposition of 
the governor of Colorado are furnishing the 
secular papers with considerable material for 
hot weather pleasantries. 


Chinamen before leaving positions as house- 
hold servants place marks in the kitchen as a 
guide to future applicants, indicating what 
sort of treatment they will receive. A sim- 
ilar system adopted by the ministry, with 
symbolic signs on the pulpit, might aid candi- 
dates in their decisions. 


Several months ago ‘*‘ Theophilus Yesterday” 
wrote a modern jeremiad on the changed form 
of the Congregationalist, which interested and 
amused many of our readers and was curiously 
interpreted by some of them. The same writer 
under another name will find no less attentive 
and amused readers this week for the Little 
Heresiad. 


Anent the fact that two students of the last 
senior class at Andover went into the Unita- 
rian denomination we note that two students 
in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Roches- 
ter have entered the ministry of the Univer- 
salist denomination. Willour Baptist brethren 
see in this the decline of orthodoxy in that 
institution ? 


There is considerable variation between the 
hymns of our hymn-books and those of the 
Salvation Army. But when the Hallelujah 
Lassies sing, 


We’ll make the devil hum 
Till the kingdom come, 


and mean business, we cannot help saying, 
“Amen ”? 


The Presbyterian Board of Missions has a 
secretary of the young people’s department, 
who was present at the Montreal Convention 
and made while there a number of appoint- 
ments to speak before young people’s societies. 
Is there not in this fact a wise suggestion for 
our great missionary organizations who need 
to plan now for full treasuries in coming 
years? 


Rev. H. A. Adams, till recently assistant 
priest of the Church of the Redeemer, New 
York, has joined the Roman Catholic Church, 
but he published a letter to the Buffalo Sun- 
day News giving such a vicious kick at his 
church and his brethren on leaving them that 
they must be grateful to him forgoing. Bishop 
Potter has formally deposed him from the min- 
istry. 


What an awful moment that must have been 
for Vice-Admiral Tryon when he realized that 
his miscalculations were causing the disaster 
to the Victoria in which he and so many of 
his brave men lost their lives! And yet only 
a noble soul would have confessed as did he 
when he saw his ship going down, “It’s all 
my fault.’ The frank admission of a blunder 
raises in the esteem of others him who perpe- 
trates it, even though it does not alter the 
consequences. 


Franklin, otherwise known as Dr. Williams, 
is back at his old post as our Chicago editor, 


refreshed by his long sojourn abroad, and his 
letter this week is the forerunner of many, we 
trust, fromhis pen. Rey. Q.L. Dowd, who has 
substituted for him during his absence, has 
been untiring in. his efforts to cover the im- 
portant Chicago field and we make grateful 
acknowledgment of his faithful service. Dr. 
Williams can be addressed for the present at 
645 Washington Boulevard. 


It is one of the signs of the trend of Chris- 
tian thought today when a church pays its 
pastor’s expenses to a gathering convened to 
organize an American Institute of Christian 
Sociology. The Lexington pastor, Rev. Irving 
Meredith, whose report appears elsewhere, 
was detailed for this pleasant duty. It is not 
an altogether unprecedented thing for churches 
to pay their pastor’s expenses to conventions, 
but they are usually of the missionary or 
strictly ecclesiastical order. 


English tradesmen try all possible methods 
to connect their business in some way with 
the patronage of royalty. They recognize an 
ambition of all sorts and conditions of Eng- 
lishmen, which in other forms is strong in 
this country, to trade where fashion trades. 
Sometimes, however, their enterprise must 
astonish the patrons they claim, as in the sign 
which hung over a shop in the reign of a for- 
mer English monarch: “ By Special Appoint- 
ment, Pawnbroker to His Majesty.” 


It is proposed to run a New England Sunday 
school train from Boston to the International 
and World’s Sunday School Conventions at 
St. Louis for the first week of September. It 
will start Monday, Aug, 28, and go by way of 
Chicago. Those who enjoy the company of 
Sunday school workers—and there is no pleas- 
anter company—can so arrange their visit to 
the fair as to travel with them. Reduced 
rates are offered with meals and Pullman car 
service. Mr. W.N. Hartshorn of Boston, chair- 
man of the executive committee, has the mat- 
ter in hand and will be glad to answer in- 
quiries. 


TheS. P. C. A. offers to insure painless death 
by chloroform to all ownerless cats and to 
those whose owners prefer quiet nights to the 
company of their pets. We notice that a 
woman in Brooklyn denounces this practice of 
the society with the long name as cruelty and 
is engaged in administering ‘‘ subduing medi- 
cines’”’ to the cats in her vicinity, which she 
avers makes their night behavior unexcep- 
tionable. A former Congregational minister 
is now preaching in Boston on treating ani-. 
mals by Christian Science. If he can show 
how to quiet cats on summer nights without 
medicine, he will have many hearers. 


We heard recently of a minister in a railway 
car who was trying to get anap but was dis- 
turbed by a small boy in the next seat. After 
having twice admonished the child to keep 
still, and being still disturbed, he rose up and in 
a stentorian voice demanded, ‘‘Do you know 
wholam?” He probably wanted that boy to 
realize the awful fact that he was disturbing a 
clergyman. But whenever a minister by his 
dress or manner or words appeals for or de- 
mands special consideration on account of his 
profession he advertises himself as less rather 
than more than an ordinary man. -We are 
glad to record our conviction that traveling 
ministers usually reveal their calling, if at 
all, by their courtesy and unselfishness. 


The Herald and Presbyter thinks it sees a 
sign of the times in the fact that the Congre- 
gational exhibit at the fair was placed by the 
local directory between the exhibits of the 
Presbyterians and Unitarians. We had not 
supposed that the directory was specially 
gifted in discerning theological affinities. But 
our contemporary makes the incident an occa- 
sion to express its willingness to fellowship 
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-with one wing of the Congregational denomi- 


nation. Now if there were a line long enough 
to measure the distance from that farther wing 
of Presbyterianism where the Herald and Pres. 
byter is perched across the body and other 
wing of our sister denomination, we might be 
able to estimate how near we are to church 
unity. 


In our morning mail the other day we found 
a letter signed Subscriber containing a check 
for $20, with the request that it be passed over 
+o some worthy Fresh Air Fund. Since our 
correspondent is so modest as to withhold his 
name, we hereby inform him that his gift was 
placed in the hands of Rey. D. W: Waldron of 
the Boston City Missionary Society, whose 
fresh air charities for a dozen years and more 
have brougbt sunshine into thousands of 
hearts. Owing to the financial stringency the 
fund this year is $1,700 behind last year’s 
record. If ‘‘Subscriber’’? could have visited 
Franklin Park on any of the recent days when 
the annual picnics were in full blast, attended 
by no less than 7,585 persons, he would have 
reaped his reward at once as he witnessed the 
happy faces and mefry-making going on under 
the trees of that beautiful park. It was a sub- 
ject of frequent comment that the behavior of 
the children who share in this treat improves 
from year to year and compares very favor- 
ably with that of children from the homes of 
the well-to-do. Indeed, it is not always safe 
to try to differentiate them, as two of our local 
ministers can testify. They were sitting to- 
gether as dinner was being served and one 
said to the other: ‘‘ Notice those three children 
opposite us. If you saw them upon the Back 
Bay you would think they belonged there.” 
“*Ves,’’ was the rejoinder of the other expert 
on children, ‘‘ they have a very intelligent and 
attractive expression.’’ A few minutes later 
the fact transpired that the children under 
' discussion belonged to the new niinister at 
Park Street, whose family had come to the 
picnic as specially invited guests. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 


The city has put on its summer clothes 
and its easily recognized vacation aspect. 
Everybody, with his wife and children, has 
gone somewhere, and the rest of us smile 
when he comes back, about once a week, 
‘to take a bath” and tell us how home- 
sick he is. In stores, banks, offices, work- 
shops the tension is noticeably relaxed and 
a general don’t-want-to-work, wilted-cab- 
bage-leaf feeling of lassitude shows itself 
unmistakably. Clerks, salesmen, employés 
generally, are getting off by sections into 
the rural districts or by the seashore for 
their two weeks’ conceded outing, or more 
if taken at thé worker’s own expense. 
Many go to Chicago to come back weary, 
worn and wishing they had gone to the 
other place. 

Others content themselves with shorter 
and less costly excursions—to Manhattan, 
with its surf bathing, music, fireworks and 
fine hotel accommodations; Brighton and 
the other Long Island beaches, or those of 
the Jersey or Connecticut coast, or up the 
Hudson. For a single day’s trip by boat 
Glen Island, an hour’s sail up the Sound, 
with its orderly, decent visitors, its exqui- 
site flower beds and other tasteful adorn- 
ings, good music, menagerie, aquarium, 
still bathing, sea food, etc., is attracting in- 
creasing numbers. Across the North River 
brilliantly illuminated ‘ #ldorado” draws 
great crowds nightly under the open sky to 
see King Solomon in all his many-wived 


glory, with immense display of music and 
dancing, decide the fate of the two-mothered 
baby, who night after night from the sharp- 
edged saber escapes with its life but by the 
skin of its little teeth. For busy old people 
of quiet ways Central Park never loses its 
charm. On Saturday afternoons it gives 
two hours of excellent music. Its play- 
grounds are circled with lookers-on who de- 
light in the games of young people and 
children. Quiet, elderly couples, sufficient 
unto themselves, know of hidden nooks 
away from the more frequented paths 
where to the music of singing birds they 


‘can absorb the sweets of juicy books, and, 


after an hour in the museum of art or of 
natural history and a ride in one of the park 
wagons, they go home refreshed for tomor- 
row’s work. 

But not all of our vacations are given to 
amusement. Scores and hundreds of weary 
men and women needing recreation for 
themselves are giving their time to making 
others happy. Sunday school outings, land 
or water trips for sick children, securing a 
week or two in seaside homes for worn 
mothers—these errands of mercy and others 
like them fill up the off days of many whom 
Christ loves. The Tribune’s fresh air peo- 
ple of course are kept ever busy. About 
$16,000 have already been raised this season, 
and an average of six or eight parties a day 
are being sent into country homes for a 
longer or shorter stay. Last year more 
than 15,200 were so sent out. 

The Russians have taken New York—at 
least its official representatives. Three of 
the ezar’s war vessels lie at anchor in the 
Hudson, under command of Admiral Kaz- 
nakoff, with whom are the Grand Duke 
Alexander and a large staff of naval and 
military officers of the empire. They have 
been ‘‘received’’ in the City Hall by the 
mayor and a sub-committee of ten of the 
city’s Committee of One Hundred. The 
whole party were entertained with excur- 
sions about the harbor, dinner, official 
speeches, fireworks, music and a ball at 
Manhattan beach, a dinner specially to the 
grand duke by Hon. R. B, Roosevelt, a trip 
up the Hudson to West Point, in which 
Mrs. U.S. Grant took part, etc. The Rus- 
sians have been fed and wined and féted, 
“speeched’’ and toasted to their hearts’ 
content, as if this Union never had warmer 
friends and such a man as Kennan had 
never seen and described Siberia. He was 
not one of the guests, however. 

The fiendish poisoner who calls himself 
‘‘Dr. Meyer” is here safe in prison, 4. e., 
safe if he does not find a way to let himself 
out, as is quite the fashion now, and law- 
yers, judges, professional jurors, the people 
and the newspapers are making ready fora 
long and sensational trial, the. blood-cur- 
dling horrors of which bid fair to drive the 
memory of the Fall River slaughters wholly 
out of mind. It certainly looks as if the 
case were opening clearly enough to make 
the issue certain. But few things are more 
unsafe than predictions as to the doings of 
New York criminal lawyers and New York 
jurors. It is fearful to think that such a 
wild beast in human form, with his stony- 
hearted accomplices, has lived—and may 
soon be living again—here within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Bible House, making 
a trade of murder, and then has been able 
with equal success to carry on his evil trade 
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elsewhere. Good people will breathe more 
freely when they know that judicial light- 
ning has struck him. 

For some days we have had quite a little 
rumpus over our boasted Croton, called by 
disinterested experts ‘‘the purest and most 
healthful water supplied to any city in the 
world.’’ It has certainly had of late a ques- 
tionable taste and smell of vegetable matter, 
and the positive assurance by the health 
board, after analysis, that in this is nothing 
injurious to health has caused the discus- 
sion. Last Sunday the matter got into the 
pulpit. A minister having the poor under 
his special care exhibited to his flock a nap- 
kin discolored by the straining through it 
of several quarts of Croton, as proof of a 
lack of proper care for the people’s health 
on the part of the autherities. Meantime, 
there has been such improvement in the 
water as robs the multitude of their prized 
excuse for drinking beer and whisky. Many 
of the well-to-do now use only filtered or 
distilled Croton, with ice artificially made 
therefrom, and such temperate people as 
cannot afford this are boiling all their drink- 
ing water. None are, as yet, driven against 
their will to whisky or beer for self-preser- 
vation. 

Contradictory statements are so common 
concerning the proposed union of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the Covenant, in whose 
pastorate Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, late of Prov- 
idence, succeeded Professors Prentiss and 
Vincent, both now in Union Seminary, with 
the Brick Church in Fifth Avenue, formerly 


known as Dr. Gardiner Spring’s, that it - 


may be well to state the truth of the case. 
The first named church has not yet sold its 
property for $350,000, or any other sum, and 
no union of the two bodies has taken place. 
Unless something now unforeseen prevents 
the two are likely to be made one before 
many months, with Drs. Van Dyke and Mc- 
Ilvaine as joint ministers. Both are reck- 
oned among the strongest preachers and 
best pastors of their denomination, and suc- 


cess can hardly fail to crown the union, 


made desirable by changes of population in 
their parishes. 

Friends and admirers of Professor Briggs 
have proposed, through one of their number 
in Southern California, to present him with 
$50,000 as a testimonial of their regard and 
sympathy. The professor, with character- 
istic independence, has promptly declined 
the offer, saying that as yet he has lost 
nothing by his trial but time and strength 
needed for his scholarly studies, and this 
loss no money can make good. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. ° 


The first impression which strikes one 
after returning to Chicago from a long ab 
sence is the new city which has sprung up 
in the vicinity of the World’s Fair. It 
covers the entire district south of Thirty- 
ninth Street, quite to Seventieth Street, and 
extends west two or three miles. Through 
new lines of cars, cable, electric, elevated 
and suburban, it has become easily accessi 
ble. How the costly hotels, the numerous 
flats and the single houses are ever go- 
ing to pay is a question for which we await 
an answer. But the one great surprise is in 
the buildings in the fairgrounds. They are 
so enormous, so architecturally perfect, so 
admirably adapted to the purposes for 
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which they have been constructed that one 
who recalls the desolation of the spot on 
which they stand less than two years ago 
can scarcely credit his eyes. The favorable 
impression is produced quite as much by 
the landscape gardening, the arrangement 
of lagoons, basins, canals and the use made 
of the lake front and the grouping of the 
buildings as by the edifices themselves. 

The fearful loss of life caused by the 
burning of the Cold Storage Building has 
led the authorities of the exposition to for- 
bid the running of the elevators which car- 
ried many thousands each day to the roof 
of the Manufacturers and the Transporta- 
tion Buildings, whence one has a magnifi- 
cent view of the White City of the fair. 
Just as soon as arrangements can be made 
against possible danger in case of a panic 
the roofs and galleries of these buildings 
will again be open to the public. The fund 
for the support of the families and depend- 
ents of those who perished -in the fire has 
gone beyond $100,000. Thus far thirty-five 
dependents have been found. Such a spon- 
taneous offering could hardly have been 
secured in any country but our own. It is 
a commentary which no admirer of free in- 
stitutions should overlook. It should be 
remembered, also, that the gift has been 
made when financial foundations are more 
shaky than at any time within the past 
twenty years. 

The result of the inquest over the bodies 
of the sixteen brave fellows who perished 
in the flames within the fair grounds was a 
great surprise. No onesupposed that Archi- 
tect Burnham and Fire Marshall Murphy 
would be held responsible for the disaster, 
nor is it at all likely that the Grand Jury 
will find a bill against them. But the re- 
sponsibility must be placed somewhere, and 
it may be that it will finally be put on the 
president and secretary of the Hercules 
Tron Company, whose building was de- 
stroyed. The investigation will be thor- 
ough and efforts made to render the recur- 
rence of a similar accident impossible. 

The advantage of Sunday closing begins 
to show itself. An excursion of more than 
500 persons has been organized in Pitts- 
burg, and it is estimated that not less than 
15,000 persons will visit the fair from that 
city alone. This city has been one of the most 
outspoken in its opposition to Sunday open- 
ing, and is now doing everything in its 
power, the railroads assisting with lower 
rates, to give its inhabitants a chance to see 
the treasures here on exhibition. We hear, 
also, of many other excursions which would 
not have been arranged for had the directors 
persisted in their disregard of the wishes of 
the people and kept the gates open on 
Sunday. 

Mr. Moody’s work in connection with the 
various churches of the city and with the 
help of eminent evangelists from abroad is 


attracting much attention, His presence’ 


here is a real aid to those moral interests 
- which a fair like the one we now are having 
brings into jeopardy. Probably an actual 
count would show that a larger number on 
Sunday listen to the gospel as preached by 
Mr. Moody and his helpers than have at- 
' tended the World’s Fair on this day. As it 
has been clearly proved that the masses—the 
laboring people, as the secular press called 


_ them—donot want Sunday opening, the press 


is urging everybody to visit the fair and 


make it a financial success. The auditor's 
report for the first two months is not quite 
as bad as had been feared, but it will re- 
quire much greater enthusiasm on the part 
of the people of the country in the shape of 
actual visits to bring the rec: ipts up to what 
had been anticipated. 

As if the attractions of the fair and the 
congresses which are grouped around it 
were insufficient, the enterprising faculty of 
our theological seminary has opened a two 
weeks’ institute in theology. The lectures 
began July 12. They occupy the morning 
hours and are on such topics as Old Testa- 
ment Theology, The Interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, The History of New Testament 
Times, A Study in Comparative Religion, 
Eminent Scottish Preachers and Methods of 
Social Reform. When it is added that the 
speakers are Professors Curtiss, Scott, Gil- 
bert, Harper, Taylor and President Fisk, 
one is not surprised that the heats of sum- 
mer do not prevent the presence of a goodly 
and an appreciative audience. 

But why is it that so few of our ministers 
have taken advantage of the offer of our 
seminary to furnish rooms for those who 
wish to visit the World’s Fair? Surely there 
could be no more attractive rooms any- 
where, nor is the location unfavorable. It 
would seem as if our ministers were not in- 
tending to visit the fair in any large num- 
bers. This is a serious mistake, for it is not 
likely that the present generation, either 
here in America or abroad, will again have 
an opportunity of seeing such marvelous 
works of genius and art as are here gathered 
together. One would be justified in putting 
one’s self toa good deal of inconvenience 
for the sake of a two weeks’ visit of this 
fair. 

The congresses at the fair this week have 
been instructive and well attended. They 
have been almost entirely educational. ‘The 
advocates of the kindergarten, the higher 
education and university extension have 
been listened to with pleasure and profit. 
Manual training has had quite a boom. 
Miss Addams and Miss Starr of the Hull 
House, Prof. Graham Taylor, Robert A. 
Woods and other noted workers in social 
reform have spoken wisely and earnestly. 
Dr. William T. Harris has always something 
to say which it is worth while to hear. In- 
cidentally, as it were, he remarked that 
there are three kinds of education—primary 
or elemental, secondary and the higher or 
complete education. The first is fragmen- 
tary, consisting of a knowledge of facts 
without any knowledge of their connection. 
Such education is necessarily atheistic. The 
second traces events in a sort of series but 
has a tendency to run off in tangents. This 
is the method of the self-educated and the 
hobbyist and is naturally idolatrous. It 
worships the hobby, the single branch of 
knowledge, as if it were the whole of knowl- 
edge. The aim of higher education, the 
aim of the colleges and universities and of 
university extension is to show the unity of 
knowledge. It is necessarily theistic, as it 
deduces all knowledge from a single presid- 
ing, governing, revealing mind, and yet it 
does not oppose the specialist who regards 
his department of knowledge as a part of 
the great field of knowledge and not as con- 
stituting the whole of it. Nothing is to be 
said against self-educated men, but the dan- 
gers which attend the education they are 


« 


likely to obtain should be pointed out. 
The librarians have had their annual meet- 
ing here, and as usual have had a stimulat- 
ing and delightful gathering. The misfor- 
tune is that one cannot attend all these 
meetings, but must confine attention to de- 
partments which are most closely connected 
with one’s own work. When the story of 
the fair is all made up, and the printer shall 
have done his work, it will then be seen 
what a time of mental activity were these 
six months in Chicago. 

The financial strain here is great. It af- 
fects all circles. The bank failures in Kan- 
sas City and Denver have made it hard for 
our Own institutions. But as our national 
banks are exceptionally strong, it is thought 
that all will pull through. Still there is no 
denying that the action of Congress is 
awaited with a good deal of anxiety and 
not overmuch hope. 

Nowhere are the criticisms of Governor 
Altgeld of Illinois severer than in Chicago. 
Even his own party would be glad to repu- 
diate him. Labor and trade assemblies 
pass resolutions approving his action in par- 
doning the anarchists, but lovers of order 
and good government are silent. We know 
that we must suffer till the end of his term 
the mortification and chagrin which come 
from having such a governor. The worst 
thing about the receat pardon of the an- 
archists was the depth of infamy to which 
the governor stooped in order to criticise 
the action of Judge Gary, the man through 
whose justice and firmness their conviction 
was secured. Naturally the governor op- 
poses the renomination of Judge Gary as 
one of the nine or ten judges to be chosen 
in Cook County the coming fall. But the 
people propose to re elect Judge Gary, and 
in this to show that they have no sympathy 
with the lawless principles of their governor. 
Probably an equal number of ;Democrats 
and Republicans will be put on the ticket. 

Chicago, July 22. FRANKLIN, 


aes 


CURXENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME, 


In another column we give some account 
of the drift of. thought in the secular press 
concerning the Sunday closing of the fair. 
Nearly all the religious papers treat of it at 
length and of course rejoice over the victory. 
But criticism of the local directory is una- 
bated. From bothsecular and religious news- 
papers they receive unqualified condemnation. 
The Christian Advocate entitles its editorial 
on the subject, Compulsory Right-Doing. The 
Heaminer represents the general sentiment by 
saying of the Sunday opening: ‘‘Iit was a 
colossal blunder, as discreditable to the in- 
telligence of the managers as to their honor. 
They have thrown away the respect of their 
countrymen who believe in veracity and 
honesty, since they have not even the poor con- 
solation of having made a profit out of their 
shame. ... In a very conspicuous way evil 
has been overruled for good. Had the fair 
not been opened on Sundays at all there 
would not have been such an agitation of the 
question, the people would not have been so 
educated, the conscience of the nation would 
not have been so aroused. The cause of Sab- 
bath observance has gained much by this 
struggle, and the lesson has been taught so 
that no man can miss the meaning of the 
lesson that the American people will not 
tolerate disregard of law and violation of 
compacts.” 


Zion’s Herald devotes two of its eight pages 
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to a timely symposium of the subject of Sun- 
day Observance. A number of clergymen of 
different denominations answer the following 
questions: (1) Upon what foundation, Biblical, 
historical, or hygienic, do you place the obli- 
gation to observe the day? (2) How far shall 
the day be protected from violation by law, 
and what reasons shall be given for such 
legislation? Some of these clergymen rest 
their argument almost entirely on Biblical 
authority, others lay more emphasis on man’s 
need of periodic rest, while others regard the 
sacredness of Sunday as an outgrowth of 
Christian experience, but without direct divine 
authority. As specimen answers to the first 
question President Alvah Hovey of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Newton, says: ‘‘ The 
Bible affords satisfactory evidence that every 
seventh day was set apart by God in the be- 
ginning for rest and worship; that this conse- 
eration of every seventh day was renewed at 
the founding of the Hebrew commonwealth; 
that this rest day was approved by Jesus 
Christ and declared to have been instituted 
for the good of men; and that Sunday, the day 
of Christ’s resurreetion, was regarded by the 
apostles as the fittest day of the week to be 
observed by Christians.” 

Rey. F. H. Knight of Springfield says: ‘‘ Not 
because of a positive command from heaven, 
but because of a sanctified sense of the fitness 
of thiugs, did the apostles first observe it. No 
specific divine command to observe the day 
has since been given. We cease from ordinary 
labor on that day so that without distraction 
we may have time and opportunity to listen to 
religious instruction, to engage in works of 
charity and to meditate upon the truths which 
cluster about the death and resurrection of 
our Lord.’? In answer to the second question 
Professor Mitchell of Boston University says: 
“‘The fundamental idea of the Sabbath re- 
quires that anything be permitted on that day 
which the best sentiment of the times in- 
dorses as tending to refresh and invigorate, 
not merely the bodies but the minds and 
hearts of men, and that everything be for- 
bidden which would interfere with the enjoy- 
ment by any one of such privileges.” 


ABROAD. 


The Methodist Times raises these questions; 
“Ts conversion—conspicuous, unmistakable 
conversion—as regular a feature of Methodist 
worship as it was at the beginning of this 
century and in the days of John Wesley? 
In some of the crowded democratic quarters 
of the north of England Methodist preaching 
places enjoyed in other days the glorious 
name of ‘converting furnaces.’ Now that 
they are more costly and beautiful than ever— 
and in our judgment the house of God cannot 
be too beautiful—are they still ‘converting 
furnaces?’ Are our congregations every- 
where trained to expect conversions every 
Sunday? Do the hymns, the prayers, the 
sermon and all the arrangements lead up to 
that? ... If, by the grace of God and renewed 
consecration and the use of methods suitable 
to the present day, all our preachers, lay and 
clerical, brought a quarter of a million of 
grown-up sinners to Christ by the 31st of next 
December, we should be ready to face the 
glorious opportunities and the corresponding 
perils of the momentous future. Why do we 
not witness more numerous conversions? ”’ 

Archdeacon Farrar’s article in the Contem- 
porary on Romanizing tendencies in the Es 
tablished Church is attracting wide notice. 
Among his trenchant criticisms on the clergy 
who encourage these mischievous practices is 
this accusation: ‘‘ It is notoriously a common 
practice with such clergymen to ignore the 
clergy and the churches of their own com- 
munion on the Continent as ‘schismatic,’ and 
to ‘go to mass’ in Romish churches; yet these 
very same men have no abuse too un-Chris- 
tian for a learned and large-minded English 


bishop, who, in full agreement with the Bishop 
of London and in direct accordance with the 
opinion and practice of all the leading High 
Anglicans of past days, did not hesitate to 
kneel in holy communion with Dissenters.” 
In line with the above the Christian reports 
Rev. Thomas Green, M. A., ex-chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
as saying that ‘‘ what he seems to see looming 
in the future more distinctly than anything 
else is not a conflict between evangelical reli- 
gion and science and evangelical religion and 
either higher or any other kind of criticism, 
but a conflict between evangelical religion 
such as our fathers held and the insidious, 
widespread and in the end infidel-producing 
spirit of ritualism. He is not afraid of the 
infidel or the scientist, of the socialist or the 
labor church; he believes that Protestantism 
will have a hard fight for it in the days im- 
mediately before us. The position will have 
to be met, not by scholarship only but by the 
patient and steady grounding of the average 
men as good pastors and good preachers.”’ 


A LITTLE HERESIAD. 


BY REV. GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


It is not so much in what we say as in 
what we take for granted that we read the 
heart of the times. The following wistful 
advertisement in a religious journal does 
not say much more than fifty cents worth, 
but if opr brother had to pay at regular 
advertising rates for all he didn’t say he 
would have. to get more a year for being 
‘‘orthodox’’ than most of us get for just 
plain, unpretentious preaching, without any, 
what might be called, really orthodox gifts: 


*WANTED.—An Orthodox Congregation by a faith- 
ful pastor, regularly ordained. Long experience, safe, 
ood health,small family. First-classreferences. Ad- 
ress Box —,, ete. 

I find myself reading this advertisement 
in-several ways. At first it seems haughty. 
I wonder if my church would do, and I see 
all the churches gathering from the east 
and the west and the north and the south to 
toe the line of my good brother’s infallibility 
and be told where they belong—all for fifty 
cents. I wonder what he will do with them, 
and I see him sending some of the biggest 
ones slinking to the foot of the class and 
sitting celebrities down hard in their chairs, 
and I cast about in my mind to discover 
why a man who cannot get a church to 
want him should gather us all into his little 
graded school of orthodoxy as the babes 
and sucklings of belief, and I remember at 
last the divine rights of nobodies and that 
we live in a day of triumphant Presbyterian 
assemblies, snubbed Andovers, fenced-up 
Lanes and disunited Unions, when all the- 
ology has been tied up in one little black 
bow knot of dogmatism and settled forever. 

I read the advertisement again and it 
seems plaintive, and my heart goes out to 
my long waiting, unpulpited brother. It is 
his ‘‘Thave piped unto you and ye have not 
danced. I have mourned unto you and ye 
have not wept,’’ addressed to the churches. 
It is the hyperbole of longing—a minister 
of the gospel casting his sadly critical eye 
over us all and actually driven to advertise 
in the spiritual Lost and Found column of 
the public press for an orthodox congrega- 
tion! We have seen advertisements for old 
furniture, but the naive pathos of advertis- 
ing for anything assumed to be as quaint as 
an orthodox church ought to bring us all to 
a realizing sense of what we are coming to. 


* Fact. 


Wrapped in an atmosphere of heroic lone- 
liness I see my good brother, buttoning his 
old Prince Albert about him, waiting in 
hurt dignity for the past to move on and do 
him justice. The shadows gather and the 
eyes lose him standing there—as honest as 
the day is long—and as he fades away from 
my vision, with his pathetic gesture toward 
his truth, there is something grand and 
beautiful about him, and I think that I had 
rather see a man appealing to the cemeteries 
for something that he knows than to poster- 
ity for something that he thinks. Though 
it be but the nobility of not understanding, 
and the heroism of expecting day before 
yesterday tomorrow, the truth loves her 
lovers whether they follow her wisely or 
not, and there isn’t anything a man can be- 
lieve, no matter how grotesque it may be, 
that can quite take away the God-given. 
sacred dignity of his believing it. No new 
form of truth is worthy that never feels 
in its heart a sweet and gallant tenderness 
for the widows of the forms that are gone. 
Hating a bigot is but a more liberal form of 
bigotry. When a bigot grinds his opponent 
under his heel he is a deal more consistent 
in his grinding than he is perhaps in his 
argument, but when a tolerant man is in- 
tolerant of intolerant men it is against his 
principles. : 

The ‘‘heresy”’ situation has several ele- 
ments. First, there is the orthodox clergys 
man, with his Calvinscope up to his eye- 
scanning the ecclesiastical horizon like an 
improved Columbus on his little Pinta of 


correctness, seeking to discover an old. 


world — off the coast of Massachusetts. 
Then there is the arrant radical floundering 
over the high seas of thought, plunging and 
spouting and posing as the huge whale of 
heresy, waiting to be harpooned and glori- 
fied, while the alertly orthodox watchers 
from the topmasts of the Bible class are all 
getting ready to call out, ‘‘ There she blows,”’ 
and the wild and gory race begins. Then 
there is the impulsive preacher, who has 
long felt the whale oil in his own theology 
and all the blows he hasn’t dared to blow 
because he hadn’t whalebone. enough. 
Then there is the bland and godly minister, 
who, in all the turmoil and questioning, 
announces to the churches that he is ‘* safe”’ 
—like an advertisement of a lady’s horse— 
and soon he is prophesying with great éclat 
in a beautiful stall on the general principle 
that a man who knows what he thinks does 
not need to think at all. 

Then there is the very orthodoxastical 
orthodox church, floating on its ignorance, 
bobbing confidently up and down over the 
great deeps of modern theology as safely 
and primly as a cork from the dear old 
cider jug of our forefathers in a storm at 
sea. ‘Then there is the church that thinks, 
and the spirit of the divided Isaiah moans 
in the rigging, and from the Sunday school 
bowsprit to the prayer meeting rudder in 
the stern the Briggsian blasts sweep wildly 
across, leaning the tallest masts out of the 
Calvin perpendicular. The great iceberg of 
reason looms up with its glittering dangers. 
The sharks of infidelity seem opening their 
mouths all around. The ghostof the higher 


criticism walks the sea at night, The cap- 


tain paces the deck nervously from evening 
till morning, puzzling over the astronomy 
of Moses, while ever and anon rises shrill 
the mutiny amongst the passengers, some 
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claiming that the miracles should be kept 
on deck, where the great salt air shall 


breathe its vast and glorifying health upon. 


them, and others that they shall be kept in 
the hold in Westminster safes, where neither 
froth nor rust doth corrupt, nor ideas break 
through and steal. 

There are all sorts and conditions of men. 
There is the man who wears his creed like 
a life-preserver around his stomach, and, all 
tucked in and corked up with proof texts, 
he walks dramatically down the dry Broad- 
way of life as if the great Atlantic deluge 
of unbelief would soon be floating him in 
Union Square, while the rest of us ail drown 
in seeing how wise he was. There is the 
sensible man whose creed ticks away near 
_ his heart in a modest vest pocket, and he 
consults it silently, like his watch, now and 
then to know what he is about; and there’s 
the timidly correct man who is always tak- 
ing his creed out and holding it up to peo- 
ple’s ears to be assured that it is ticking all 
right; and there’s the swaggering, flagrantly 
correct man who wishes that his watch 
would tick loud and clear every Calvinistic 
second of his life and strike off the hour of 
his orthodoxy with a chime of bells to every 
passer-by on the street. There is the cau- 
tiously liberal preacher who carries a pri- 
vate watch:a little ahead of the times in his 
pocket and has a great Orthodox alarm clock 
carefully set back—ticking with edification 
—in his pulpit. 

There’s the liberal man who winds up his 
watch with a new key every night and 
doesn’t believe in a set, stem winder the- 
ology, and there’s the man who knows that 
when his watch runs down there never will 
be time any more. There’s the great sec- 
ular editor, turning glibly from tinplate to 
religion, who, after a little peek through the 
knot hole of his ignorance at the great arena 
of debate, takes up his wit and cigar and 
pricks the great cushion of the public with 
his little pin of an editorial and thinks 
that he has settled it forever. There is the 
great scholar who feels all church history 
clearing its throat when he gets up to speak 
and the reverberations of all past ages roll- 
ing away in his arguments, and there is the 
fighting layman who twirks out his popgun 
interpretations of the Bible as if the past 
hadn’t anything to do with it. 

There’s the seminary where student life 
roams eagerly over the fields of thought 
and life, and there’s the theological girls’ 
boarding school where, ideas, like ‘‘ gentle- 
men and dancing,” are only tolerated on 
special occasions. There is the seminary 
that puts its chubby, orthodox thumb in its 
mouth and says to the church, ‘‘ Ma, I will 
be good,” and repeats the catechism regu- 
larly in dear little international accents— 
and there’s the seminary that won’t, There 
is the teacher who believes in the Bible so 
much that he leaves it to speak for itself, 
and who knows that God made men before 
_ men made creeds, and there’s the teacher 

who calls his theological chickens around 
him and takes out their own crops and giz- 
_zards and puts in good Presbyterian dress- 
ing and expects them to live. .There is the 
teacher who has his own burning bush and 
spends the rest of his life in burning up all 
other bushes, so that no one else can have 
one, and there is the teacher whose theology 
_is as hard to translate into life as Enoch. 
(It took the Lord to translate Enoch.) 
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There is the student who has yet to return 
from being brilliantly and proudly heretical 
to being gladly and drably orthodox, and 
there is the student who sits like a theo- 
logical phonograph under his instructor who 
knows that all he has to do to save the 
world is to unwind the seminary notes coiled 
up in himself, and who still dreams that 
when he works the dreary windlass of his 
commentaries whole towns will be dragged 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

Such is life. I leave my little heresiad 
unfinished, like a tiny symbol of the great 
theme that shines down upon its gentle 
mockeries. He believes most who believes 
best. Above all the shimmer of theosophy 
and the dim and airy floatings of countless 
‘*hypotheses,’’ weaving in dreamy music 
over us a sky of beautiful bewilderment, 
God is. Above the shining shreds of old 
systems hanging wistfully over us, and the 
whispering ghosts of old orthodoxies brush- 
ing warningly by us, God is. Above the 
tiny pendulum-swing of opinion and the 
glimmering mining shaft of scholarship, 
the clash of certainties and the roar of dead 
victories and the sad waning of the old 
forms we have loved, God is. All our tur- 
moil is a little one-syllable parenthesis in 
the coming of His kingdom. 

The humor of a heresy trial is its serious- 
ness—the tragic dignity with which each 
side strives to see which can most brilliantly 
and most devoutly misunderstand the other. 
It is the needle’s eye gravely and learnedly 
trying to see through the camel. We can 
be too sure. One remembers Ecclesiastes’s 
‘‘All hath been heard”’ right in the middle 
of the Bible. Mystery, which is ignorance 
in the finite, is indeed a sort of knowledge 
in the infinite. The church longs for the 
man who believes, but the man who has not 
now and then a belief that shades off into 
an opinion, or an opinion that shades off 
into a question, is unworthy of theology. 
The man with an absolutely complete set 
of convictions is out of place in a world 
that even the Lord Himself has not finished 
yet. 
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AN ENDEAVOR EXPERIMENT WITH 
SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


BY REY. E. A. LAWRENOE, D.D., BALTIMORE. 


For several years the members of a cer- 
tain Christian Endeavor Society have been 
in providential preparation for some special 
undertaking. Organized as a mission circle, 
they have first studied the mission work at 
home and abroad. They have inspected the 
institutions, the schools, the charities of 
Baltimore and have co-operated with both 
the Charity Organization Society and the 
King’s Daughters in their practical work. 
Gathered in social science classes they have 
studied the problems of the day under the 
guidance of university men. From the pul- 
pit they have continually heard the words 
re-echoed: ‘‘ As Thou didst send Me into the 
world, even so sent I them into the world.” 
With mind and faculties trained for the work, 
they have longed for some field into which 
as a body they might enter and do their part 
in building up God’s kingdom. And finally, 
under the inspiration of the great Endeavor 
movement, they have grown utterly dissatis- 
fied with staying at home, cultivating their 
own piety, while the city poor are growing 
up in savagery. 


Early in the year two questions came to 
the front: What force have we that we can 
employ? What field can we discover where 
this force will be available and useful? It 
was found that among the sixty members of 
the society were milliners, dressmakers, 
trained nurses, musicians, elocutionists, 
artists, teachers in all common branches, 
besides university students and other men 
and women in various branches of profes- 
sional, literary and business life. The force 
certainly seemed sufficient, both in numbers 
and in variety, provided each one employed 
could give one evening a week to the field 
when found. 

Systematic study of the needs and instru- 
mentalities already at work resulted in the 
discovery of the only tenement house se¢- 
tion of the city. While not the worst, it 
seemed the most neglected portion. One 
hundred and twenty four-story houses, in 
five adjacent blocks, built expressly as tene- 
ments, all under one control, in a manufac- 
turing district, occupied by old residents 
compelled to find cheapest rent, surrounded 
by a few struggling churches able to do 
little more than support themselves—this 
was the field which disclosed itself to the 
searching force of Endeavorers. Two mis- 
sion Sunday schools were already at work, 
so there was no call for more of that labor, 
and the laborers were all needed at their own 
church on Sunday. But the work already 
attempted was superficial and ephemeral, 
largely because it had not basis upon which 
to build. The boys and girls of the street 
were proverbially the tough set of the city. 
Saloons were the bane of the tenements, and 
hard work in the daytime prevented most 
of the young from going to school. 

Time would fail to tell the providential 
pressure which urged the Endeavorers into 
this field—the tearful welcome of those al- 
ready there, the offer, free of rent, of both 
of the mission rooms, the glad approval of 
the landlord’s agent, the swarm of children 
who gathered at the first appearance of the 
visitors. There were many difficulties in 
the way—the distance from the home of 
most of the Endeavorers, the supposed deg- 


radation of the district, the depravity of its . 


residents and the reluctance of some ladies 
to walk such streets in the dark, besides the 
entire lack on the part of most of all special 
experience that would qualify for this work. 
Nevertheless, after several meetings for con- 
sultation, the undertaking was adopted as a 
special branch of the Endeavor Society, in 
charge of a self-constituted tenements com- 
mittee. 

From the beginning, however, one thing 
had been plain to the pastor of the church, 
who was in league with his young people. 
It is easy for a pastor to say, ‘‘Go! We give 
you God’s blessing and wish you success.” 
But it is much easier to go if the- pastor 
says, ‘‘Come! I am in the thick of the 
fight. Rally round your leader.’’ Only one 
thing remained to do. In the center,of one 
of the blocks, on the-third story, ee 
were rented, cleaned, papered, comfortably 
furnished for two persons, and then, in com- 
pany with an earnest, Christian university 
student, already enlisted in the movement, 
the rooms were occupied as the beginning 
of an Endeavor settlement. From this van- 
tage ground in the very center of the dis- 
trict to be attacked, the pastor was able to 
supervise the start of all work and to take 
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the charge of one evening every week. 
Twenty minutes’ walk brought him to his 
study, where, and in his parish, he spent 
most of the day as usual. But the mere 
fact that he resided in the tenements made 
all there his neighbors, to whom he was 
able to come as one of their own number, a 
companion und a friend. Just at this point 
the movement first reached the keen ears 
of the pewspaper reporters, and the fact of 
the pastor leaving his so-called ‘‘ luxurious 
apartments”’ to live in the so-called ‘‘slums”’ 
was proclaimed far and wide throughout the 
land in most exaggerated terms, as if some 
special gift of heroism and consecration 
had been required to enter on such an un- 
dertaking. From his comfortable quarters 
among his new friends and neighbors the 
pastor smiled at the newspaper stories, 
which had often to be corrected by private 
means and to be lived down among the peo- 
ple of the district. 

In the meantime the work itself pro- 
gressed most favorably. ‘Thursday evening 
was first occupied with two classes—one for 
thirty or forty girls in sewing, one for 
twenty boys in drawing. So many rushed 
in that it was found necessary to restrict 


membership to those over ten who went to. 


no school in the daytime. Every evening 
there were music and talking for the united 
classes as well. Next a Boys’ Club was 
started on Monday evenings, where games 

were played, talks given on practical topics 
- and military drill taught. As interest in- 
creased and volunteers appeared, Tuesday 
evening was taken for a night school, where 
boys and girls were taught the common 
branches. And finally the zeal of one of 
the ladies led to her beginning work on 
Friday evenings among a few of the girls 
who could sew best, leading the way to 
some future Girls’ Club. As the work 
grew, the interest everywhere increased. 
The pastor used the children as means of 
introduction to the neighborhood and called 
upon all their parents, meeting a cordial 
reception from all save two or three Cath- 
olic families. Twenty-five or thirty persons 
were more or less occupied in the work, 
few, if any, of the ladies giving more than 
one evening a week. AJl the labor was 
volunteer and gratuitous, the car fare of 
the ladies alone being paid. 

Then as the season came to a close an 
exhibition of pictures and of work done 
was given in the mission rooms, which 
drew together many of the older people as 
well as the boys and girls. And so the 
Endeavor experiment passed into history. 
Next fall it will probably be resumed on a 
permanent basis and with the help of other 
Endeavor Societies. The pastor still resides 
in the tenements, and, apart from the pe- 
culiar odors of the place, rejects all special 
sympathy as unneeded. The work has only 
opened and it is not fair to expect to see 
results as yet. But the friendship of both 
children and parents has been won. Some 
of the older and worst boys have shown 
themselves at the far-off church on Sunday 
evenings for the sake of seeing their teach- 
ers. And the testimony of the policemen 
of the district is emphatic. ‘‘' You have 
some of the worst boys in Baltimore in 
your classes, But I can see the change in 
them since you came down. If you do 
nothing more than what you have done for 
them you are well paid.”’ 


It is in the belief that this experiment 
may have some value for other Evdeavor 
Societies that this first authorized state- 
ment of the work is written for publication. 
Perhaps the leading characteristic of the 
work has been the fact that, after careful 
study of other similar undertakings else- 
where, there has been a constant attempt 
to strictly adapt our experiment to our 
surrounding, and do each next thing as 
circumstances seemed providentially to in 
dicate. 
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NEW LINES OF ENDEAVOR. 


Tn 'spite of the variety of roads to unsel- 
fish help of others there is a keen interest 
in the ways others are treading. One soci- 
ety has an honorable record of service to 
the sick; another secures prize banners be- 
cause its members attend conventions faith- 
fully; a third excels in helping to make the 
house of God attractive with foliage and 
flowers. 

A large city church of New England has 
a strong Endeavor Society whose member- 
ship exceeds 150. In turn with other soci- 
eties of the same city it has conducted Sun- 
day services at the hospital, the old ladies’ 
home, or the home for children. In line 
with other societies its relief committees 
aid the sick, its outlook committees attract 
strangers to its services, its prayer meeting 
committees organize meetings. A Colum- 
bian Club, for summer and winter, has ab- 
sorbed tennis and social activities. 

Money was needed for the society to carry 
on its work. It was forthcoming soon, not 
from a tax upon the members but by the 
enterprise of the entertainment committee, 
which engaged the best college glee club it 
could obtain, advertised its concert and 
crowded its hall. All the work was done 
by the members of the society, who had 
several hundred dollars in the treasury 
when the returns were all in. 

It is several months since this society 
took up another branch of work which has 
been of large help to those who have en- 
gaged init. Those who have sung together 
in the meetings began to practice singing 
in groups. Considerable latent talent was 
discovered. The pastor’s wife—young, en- 
thusiastic and skillful—became the soul 
of the new enterprise and, with the aid of 
the musical director, trained several groups 
of singers. The interest in music was stim- 
ulated by the discovery that it could be 
put to practical use. 

A county jail is located in the'city. In 
the hands of the county treasurer the sum 
of $100 is placed each year, to be used in 
providing music for morning service at this 
jail each Sunday. The amount was in- 
sufficient to provide good singing where ac- 
tual money recompense was considered. A 
change was to be made in the singers. The 
young people of this church were asked 
to take it up. Here was an opportunity to 
do some active Christian work, with the 
advantage of receiving, in addition to the 
blessing of doing it, some further help in 
carrying on other good work. The soci- 
ety voted, after prayerful consideration for 
three weeks, to take up the work, notwith- 
standing the other lines of service in which 
it was engaged. 

A double quartette, with some one to play 
accompaniments on the organ, has attended 
to this branch of Christian work. An early 


start has to be made on Sunday morning, as 
every singer must be at the jail by nine 
o’clock. The prisoners have enjoyed the 
chavge. At first they dreaded new faces 
who should see their disgrace. That feel- 
ing has worn off as, week by week, they 
haye seen pure women and honest men 
leave the comfort of tbeir homes to come 
and sing to them sweet words of hope and 
promise, as they have felt the silent influence 
of true, consecrated Christian life. 

Singing at the missions has been another 
form of service which this society has 
adopted. Attendance there has afforded 
experience to many o/ the young people and 
their voices now are heard in the week-day 
prayer meetings otherwise than in song. 
Never have the prayers been more earnest, 
never have the lives of the members of this 
society been happier, never has the rejn- 
tation of the society among worldly men and 
women been better, than since its practical 
application of its profession of desire for 
active Christian usefulness. Jy Asie 
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SIX OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 


I. RICHARD BAXTER. 


BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER, OBERLIN SEMINARY. 


Richard Baxter is, all things considered, 
the most interesting and’ picturesque figure 
among the old English divines. ‘If he had 
lived in primitive times,’’ says an English 
bishop, *‘he would have been one of the 
fathers of the church.’’ Born Noy. 12, 1615, 
of pious parents of the middle class, he re- 
ceived a careful religious training. His first 
decisive religious impressions were experi- 
enced in his fifteenth year. To dispel re- 
morse for a petty theft of fruit from a neigh- 
bor’s orchard, he took up and began to read 
an old, torn volume which he found at 
home. It excited in his troubled soul the 
desire for a religious life, which resulted in 
his conversion. His decision to enter the 
ministry, formed in his nineteenth year, 
was due to the serious impressions made by 
a narrow escape from death. His early 
education was rather defective. Though 
one of the most learned men of his time, he 
is almost the only one of the old English 
divines who had no university training. 
‘« My faults,’’ he says, ‘‘ are no disgrace to a 
university, for I was of none. i have but 
little but what I had out of books and the’ 
inconsiderable help of country divines.’’ 
His appetite for reading was keen and in 
the indulgence of it he was omniverous. 
There is in his autobiography an oft-quoted 
passage, in which he speaks of the wide range 
of his reading. After alluding to the many 
writers of physics, metaphysics, etc., pe- 
rused by him, and saying, ‘‘I have wasted 
much time ameng whole loads of historians, 
chronologers and antiquaries,’”’? he adds, 
‘*But, if I had no other kind of knowledge 
than these, what were my understanding 
worth? Whata dreaming dotard should I 
be?’’ Fortunately, however, he came upon 
the works of other and better writers and 
he had the discernment and ability to ap- 
preciate them. Richard Hooker was one of 
these, and a careful study of Baxter’s works 
shows that he studied deeply and learned 
much from the Ecclesiastical Polity. 

Baxter was ordained to the ministry of . 
the Established Church in Worcester Cathe- 
dral in his twenty third year. After preach- 
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ing here and there for two years or more, 
without any stated charge, he entered upon 
his famoas pastorate at Kidderminster. 
His preaching was characterized from the 
start by great evangelic earnestness. He so 
felt the importance of the soul’s salvation 
that he thought that, if men only heard of 
it as they ought, they could not but repent. 
‘And I was so foolish,’’ he says, ‘‘as to 
think that I had so much to say of such 
convincing force for the truth that men 
could scarcely be able to withstand it.’’ 
Baxter’s qualifications for preaching were 
extraordinary. He had all the fervor and 
intensity of a Whitefield united with rea- 
soning powers of the high order. Besides 
this, he had what he calls ‘‘a familiar moy- 
iug voice,’’ which he knew how to manage, 


* so that every thought was uttered with its 


proper intonation and in which was ever 
heard the ‘‘accent of conviction.’’ His 
countenance in speaking was animated and 
lighted up by large, serious eyes, which 
looked the entreaty that his tongue uttered. 
His delicate health, from which he suffered 
nearly all his life and by which he was often 
b:ought near to death, lent additional force 
to his speech. His words were those of ‘‘a 
man that was betwixt living and dead,” so 
that, in his own phrase, he ‘‘ preached as a 
dying man to dying men.” 

Last of all, he had a powerful imagina- 
tion, which he could employ on fit occasion 
with great effect, though his use of it was 
oratorical rather than poetical or ornate, he 
resolutely restraining and subordinating it 
to his purpose of saving men. Nothing can 
be more just and discriminating than what 
he says on this point: ‘‘The plainest words 
are the most profitable oratory in the 
weightiest matters. Fineness for ornament 
and delicacy for delight, but they answer 
not necessity, though sometimes they may 
modestly attend what answers it.’’ Pos- 
sessing these remarkable qualifications for 
preaching, no doubt he preached at times 
with great eloquence, which still lives in his 
published sermons. They abound in pas- 
sages which no one can read unmoved. If 
printed discourses, two hundred and fifty 
years after they were uttered, contain such 
subtle fire—able to kindle a cold reader to 
spiritual fervor—what must have been the 
flame that burned upon his tongue? 

He had been settled in Kidderminster 
scarcely two years when the Civil War 
broke out and interrupted his ministry 
there for the space of five years. Attach- 
ing himself to the Parliamentary side, he 
led, during this time, a varied and stirring 
life. Threatened with violence by the Royal- 
ists, he took refuge, at the entreaty of his 
friends, in the walled town of Coventry, 
where for two years he labored diligently 
and preached to the citizens and soldiers. 
‘Tike men in adry house who hear the 


storms abroad,’’ he and his friends heard 


the rumors and sounds of the raging con- 
flict. One day while he was preaching the 


_cannonading of the ‘battle of Naseby fell 


on his ear. He then joined the army, act- 
ing as chaplain of Whalley’s famous regi- 
ment and followed it fearlessly into many a 


‘hard battle and desperate siege, marching 


Bible in hand with Cromyell himself to the 
storming of Basing House. 

Baxter figured during the war in other 
scenes not quite so heroic, though showing 


an equal stoutness of heart. The army 


abounded in enthusiasts and sectaries of 
every stripe, who were as ready for a theo- 
logical tilt with opposers as for a battle with 
cavaliers. Baxter, feeling it incumbent on 
him to defend the faith and expose error, 
never failed to improve any opportunity 
offered to encounter them in argument. So 
whenever, for the sake of making converts 
to their opinions, they appointed a meeting 
in any place, he would go to it and talk 
them down. One instance is described by 
him. ‘A cornet and troopers of Pitchford’s 
regiment’’ appointed a meeting in a certain 
church. ‘‘I thought it my duty to be there 
also,’’ says Baxter. ‘‘ I found a crowded con- 
gregation of podr, well-meaning people who 
came in the simplicity of their hearts to 
be deceived. I took the reading pew and 
the troopers took the gallery, and I alone 
disputed against them from morning until 
almost night. If I had but gone out first, 
they would have prated what boastful words 
they listed and made the people believe that 
they had got the best of it. Therefore I 
stayed it out until they first rose and went 
away. The crazy babblers were so discour- 
aged that they never met there again. But 
O, the abundance of nonsense they uttered 
that day!”’ 

It was said of him that ‘‘he feared no 
man’s displeasure and hoped for no man’s 
preferment.’’ His attitude toward Crom- 
well proves this. Though Baxter sided 
with the Cromwellian party he did not en- 
tirely approve of their chief or his acts, and 
hesitated not to criticise them. He went so 
far in his opposition as to think seriously 
after the battle of Worcester of trying to 
get up a counter movement to Cromwell’s 
ambitious policy.. Fortunately for him, he 
was stopped in his endeavor by: illness. 
Cromwell would certainly have azrested 
him with an iron hand, and Pitchford’s 
troopers would have been found only too 
willing to silence with their muskets the 
irrepressible man that had battled their 
tongues. 

He now resumed his ministry in Kidder- 
minster and continued it about twelve years 
longer, down to the Restoration. Through 
his labors he wrought a wonderful improve- 
ment in his parish. ‘‘ There are some three 
or four parishes in England,’”’ says Dean 
Stanley, ‘‘ which have been raised by their 
pastors to a world-wide fame. Of these the 
most conspicuous is Kidderminster. Kid- 
derminster without Baxter would have 
nothing but its carpets.’’ His influence ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of his parish. 
He induced the ministers of various de- 
nominations in that part of the country to 
unite in an association for mutual incite- 
ment and help to a better fulfillment of 
their duties. ‘‘ Churches rise or fall,’’ he 
said, ‘‘as the ministry doth rise or fall.” 
This association, besides raising the minis- 
terial standard of its members, produced 
the fruit of leading Baxter to write The Re- 
formed Pastor, a book which for two hun- 
dred years has been a quickening power to 
the ministry the world over. 

Boswell once asked Dr. Johnson which of 
Baxter’s works he recommended him to 
read. ‘‘Read any of them,’ he replied, 
‘‘ they are all good.’’ This, however, was a 
careless answer. Baxter’s works are not all 
good, nor is any one of them equally good 
throughout. If there were no other reason, 
he wrote too much for uniform excellence. 
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His published works numbered more than 
160 volumes. Besides this, many of them 
being controversial, and upon questions 
long ago dead, would now be, to any one 
but a church historian, unprofitable stuff to 
read. He often began a controversy with- 
out sufficient consideration and was forced 
to shift his ground, and fell into self-contra- 
dictions and glaring inconsistencies which 
his opponents used to his discomfiture, one 
of them compiling a volume composed of 
the irreconcilable utterances found in his 
works and entitling it A Dialogue Between 
Richard and Baxter. ‘‘ To tell the truth,” 
he says, ‘‘ while I busily read what other 
men said in these controversies, my mind 
was so prepossessed with their notions that 
I could not possibly see the truth in its own 
naked and native evidence; and when I en- 
tered into public disputations concerning it 
my mind was so forestalled with borrowed 
notions that I chiefly studied how to make 
good the opinions I had received and ran 
farther from the truth . till at last, 
being in sickness, cast far from home, where 
I had no book but my Bible, I set to study 
the truth from thence, and so, by the bless- 
ing of God, discovered more in one week 
than I had done before in seventeen years’ 
reading, hearing and wrangling.”’ 

Baxter’s merit as an author rests mainly 
upon his practical works. The most notable 
of these, besides The Reformed Pastor, are 
The Saints’ Rest, A Call to the Unconverted, 
Dying Thoughts and The Narrative of His 
Life. The Saints’ Rest was the first book 
he wrote, and was written when ‘‘ sentenced 
to death’? by his physicians. Its design 
was to be ‘‘a directory for getting and keep- 
ing the heart in heaven by heavenly medita- 
tion,’”’ and he put into it such directions as 
he had found good for himself when expect- 
jing soon to die. Books of this kind, in 
which are distilled the heart’s real experi- 
ences and which ‘‘ preserve as in a vial the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them,’’ touch men most 
deeply and live long. The Saints’ Rest is, 
therefore, still a live book. Its thoughts 
are for all time and expressed in a style un- 
surpassed. But the consummate flower of 
all Baxter’s writings is contained in the last 
pages of the First Part of The Narrative of 
His Life. In them he describes ‘the 
changes that had ocecurred’’ in his ‘‘own 
heart and mind since those unriper times”’ 
of early life. ‘‘In permanent, practical in- 
struction,’ says Dean Stanley, “it excels 
anything, even in the Confessions of Augus- 
times: 

At the Restoration Baxter was deprived 
of his charge in Kidderminster, and for the 
rest of his life, a period of thirty years, the 
most powerful preacher in England was 
forced to be dumb. Lack of space forbids 
me to speak of the interesting incidents 
that filled that period—his romantic mar- 
riage; his friendship with Sir Matthew Hale 
and other eminent men; his trial before the 
brutal Jeffreys, so graphically described by 
Macaulay; his imprisonment; and his last 
sickness. When life was almost gone he 
was asked by a friend how he did. ‘‘ Al- 
most well,’”? was his significant reply, in 
anticipation of the fulfillment of his hope 
that, ‘‘after the rough, tempestuous day, 
we shall at last have the quiet, silent night 
—light and rest together—the quietness of 
the night without its darkness,” 
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The Home. 
WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


The earth moves on through heaven-appointed 
spaces, 
With glorious light impearled ; 
We women know our sphere and keep our places, 
On-moving with the world. 


Like her, we listen for the heavenly voices 
And follow where they call; 

Like her, the heart of womanhood rejoices 
In the free joy of all. 


No brother planet dares to let or stay her, 
As toward the goal she flies; 

Death were the ban shou!d he perforce delay her, 
Swift journeying through the skies. 


But, daughter of the sun, and equal sister 
Of Saturn, Jove and Mars, 

No drop of dew, no mocnbeam can resist her, 
Our dearest of the stars! 


The little seeds are kindled in her bosom 
And nurtured by her love; 

She clothes the somber trees with bud and blossom, 
She mates the homesick dove. 


She fits her strength to every loving duty, 
Our mother, kind and wise; 

Warm is her hearthstone, bright with joy and beauty 
And tales of high emprise. 


But still on azure wings she mounts forever 
The breathless hights of space. 

She loves her own, yet on, with vast endeavor, 
She runs her heavenward race. 


‘“‘Keep to your sphere!” that will we, brothers, 
surely, 
In earnest, not in play! 
Largely and womanly, sweetly and purely— 
And who shall bar our way! 


“Keep to your sphere!” still sounds the voice in- 
sistent— 
A scornful challenge hurled. 
Nay, know je not, ye mockers, blind, resistant, 
Our sphere is al) the world? 


Were we not last (we heard so) in creation? 
Thus moves the cyclic plan— 

Woman evolved from man the coronation, 
The queen, the crown, of man. 


O! long the stubborn ages cramped and bound us 
With chains of servitude, 

Till in the fullness of His plan Christ found us, 
His suffering sisterhood! 


“¢The last shall be the first! ’? O voice supernal, 
Our Elder Brother’s voice! 

Above the singing spheres, sublime, eternal, 
We hear it and rejoice. 


Not brutal force, but love; not hate, but pity, 
Can serve God’s high behest, 

As in His name to the celestial city 
We journey, two abreast! 


Man, woman—first nor last, but one forever 
Since God’s decree went forth. 
Who shall assume their destinies to sever 
Who share the heavenly birth? 
—Ida Whipple Benham. 


a 


Some interesting facts relative to the 
choice of books and reading matter by the 
people of Massachusetts are set forth in 
the report of the Free Public Library Com- 
mission. This is the first State to take the 
initiative in helping establish free libraries 
by the gift of $100, on certain conditions, 
to any town willing to co-operate in the 
plan. As a result there are only forty-five 
places in Massachusetts now devoid of such 
alibrary. The residents are allowed to ex- 
press their preference in the choice of books 
and the purchases are made largely by Miss 
E. P. Sohier, who voluntarily devotes much 
time to the work. Local tastes are curi- 
ously reflected in these preferences. For 
instance, people living on the seacoast inva- 
riably desire books which have a flavor of sea 
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life. One of the authors most widely read is 
Charles Carleton Coffin, and Bryce’s Ameri- 
can Commonwealth has been placed in all the 
libraries started through the influence of 
the commission. New England historical 
stories are in steady demand and the most 
numerous class of readers is between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen. Taking ad- 
vantage of this circumstance an effort is 
made to furnish a liberal supply of books 
which will stimulate a sentiment of patriot- 
ism. Although only a year old the commis- 
sion has already demonstrated the advantage 
of judiciously cultivating a taste for whole- 
some literature, especially in places where 
the parents are too ignorant or too indiffer- 
ent to exercise an oversight of what their 
children read. 


The English custom of giving a specific 
name to one’s residence is gaining ground 
in this country. The fashion is a pretty 
one if not spoiled by excess and if the name 
expresses some characteristic either of the 
house or the owner. Fanciful or too ambi- 
tious titles are not in good taste, but those 
carrying a suggestion of humor, especially 
if applied to temporary summer abodes, are 
admissible. ‘‘Gray Gables,’ the name of 
President Cleveland’s house on Buzzard’s 


-Bay, ‘‘Stayawhile,’’ the hospitable name of 


Mr. Cable’s new home in Northampton, and 
‘‘Elmwoode,’’ the tree-encircled estate of 
Professor Fairbanks in St. Johnsbury, are 
all good illustrations of titles appropriately 


bestowed. 
ee 


THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 


VIII. THE LAST SUPPER. LEONARDO DA 
VINCI. 


BY O. M. E. ROWE, 


Near the western border of Milan stands 
Santa Maria della Grazie, an abbey church 
of the fifteenth century of no interest archi- 
tecturally or historically and yet a pilgrim 
shrine. Four hundred years ago one end 
of the monks’ refectory was painted with 
a Last Supper by the most subtle brain that 
ever guided brush—Leonardo da Vinci. To 
be sure, it is now only the ghost of a pic- 
ture, but it powerfully affects the imag- 
ination and your heart does homage to the 
grandeur of intention still so evident. 

The high, Gothic hall], about 100 x 20 feet, 


is floored with tiles, the walls painted an 


ugly tint and under the ceiling the latticed 
windows let in the pitiless afternoon sun- 
shine, which betrays how bare and mean are 
the surroundings that Italy vouchsafes to 
one of her most precious art treasures. The 
wall opposite the Cenacolo is frescoed with 
a Crucifixion by Pontorfano, a contempo- 
rary of Leonardo. The only pieces of fur- 
niture are a few hard chairs and some easels 
holding very small but very poor copies. 
Alas! Holy Mary of the Graces is now used 
for barracks and the ear is fretted by the 
tramp of soldiers and the drillmaster’s sharp 
tones. 

Recent researches indicate that the Duke 
of Milan, as well as the monks, had a hand 
in Leonardo’s commission. His labor is 
variously estimated from {wo to ten years, 
and it was probably finished six years after 
America was discovered. He spent four 
years elaborating the portrait of the Mona 
Lisa [479]*. Would he give legs to thirteen 


* Numbers refer to catalogue of Soule Photograph 
Co., Boston. 
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figures representing a profound psycholog- 
ical study of most complicated emotions? 
Bandello gives a pleasant picture of the 
master going to the convent at early dawn 
and working till darkness fell upon him, 
never thinking to take food so great was 
his absorption, or standing before the pic- 
ture two or three days without touching it, 
or sometimes coming for an hour to brood 
over it, or running over in the midday heat 
to put in a few touches and then returning 
to the colossal horse he was modeling. His 
slowness irritated the monks, who could not 
understand the temperament that broods in 
order to create, or the craving for perfec- 
tion that involved infinite painstaking. 


Time and fate have been in cruel league 
against this masterpiece [8454]*. Leonar- 
do’s love of experiment led him to use oil 
paints instead of the customary fresco; that 
is, water colors on moist plaster that dried 
in as the wall hardened. Other elements 
of destruction were the smoke from the 
kitchen, the flooding of the floor and the 
stupidity of the monks in cutting a door 
through the lower parts of the central fig- 
ures. Then Bellotto and Mazza, ‘‘ wretched 
daubers’’ of the eighteenth century, re- 
painted it with unholy hands. The last in- 
dignity came from Napoleon’s cavalry, which 
used the hall for a stable and the dragoons 
found amusement in pelting the disciples’ 
heads. No wonder it is a wreck, dimmed 
and scarred. 

The subject of the Last Supper had been 
painted scores of times, but Leonardo, the 
great thinker, gives a new interpretation. 
He is not representing a religious mystery 
when Jesus established the Eucharist, but 
the historical scene of the Last Supper 
when the detection of Judas took place. 
Leonardo extended the table across the end 
of the wall and made the figures larger than 
life, otherwise they would have seemed 
smaller than the monks who daily ate on 
the floor below. He copied the Domini- 
cans’ linen cloth, with wrought ends, knot- 
ted corners and laundry folds, knowing that 
sacred events are too universal in their sig- 
nificance to be limited to a bygone age. In 
seating the twelve he shows only two full 
length figures, one at each end of the table. 
He has hidden the feet of the others beneath 
the shadows, for moral qualities find ex- 
pression only in the head and hands. The 
best analysis of this painting was made by 
Goethe, whose philosophy grasped the mas- 
ter’s thought, and to him we turn. 

Leonardo selected that dramatic climax 
just after Christ had said, ‘‘ One of you shall 
betray Me.’’ Under the intense excitement 
each receives the words according to his 
true inwardness, and the twelve show strong 
antitheses of character. Masks drop under 
strong emotion. Cannot you trace, even in 
a photograph, sorrow, indignation, surprise, 
horror? Study the chain of hands so won- 
derfully significant. Were ever hands en- 
dowed with the potency of language before? 
Then notice the consummate skill which. 
has broken the long line of heads ‘‘ without 
disturbing the grand simplicity, and given 
sufficient movement without loss of dignity, 
keeping each disciple true to his character 
without exaggeration.” 

Jesus alone is calm and, drooping with 
sorrow, says, ‘‘ Verily, there is one among 
you that betrays Me.’’ An instant of si- 
lence, then the agitated cry, ‘‘Is it 1?” 
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The heads of the disciples make an interest- 
ing psychological study and show Leonar- 
do’s marvelous insight of the human heart. 

Look at the group [8456]* at the Mas- 
ter’s right hand. John seems overwhelmed 
with grief. His folded hands and drooping 
head betoken a patient resignation. The 
beloved disciple knows ‘that such things 
must needs be,” for more than all others 
his highly endowed nature has caught a 
glimmer of the profound truth that Christ’s 
mission is a spiritual one, and he receives 
the dread announcement with a trustful 
calm. But the impetuous Peter springs to 
his feet, grasping a knife as if a-flame to 
avenge, and seizes John’s shoulder. His 
impulsive action accidentally touches the 
shoulder of Judas, who starts in fear, 
clutches the purse and upsets the salt. 
This recognizes the popular superstition of 
coming disaster. His depth of iniquity is 
betrayed by his cool, unflinching stare at 
the face of Jesus. The profile of Judas is 
striking and intensely hateful by the side 
of the noble head of Peter, full of nervous 
energy. Art does not show a more master- 
ful embodying of character than these three 
heads of John, Peter and Judas. 

Beyond them, at the extreme end of the 
table, is a group [8455]* widely different. 
St. Andrew, venerable and dignified, ex- 
presses, by outspread, uplifted hands, how 
deeply the is shocked, and he turns earnestly 
toward the Master. Behind him is seen the 
refined, spiritual face of James the Less, 
who bears a strong resemblance to Jesus, 
for their mothers were sisters. His gentle 
hand touches Peter as if to stay his vehe- 
mence. Bartholomew’s intense interest has 
brought him to his feet, and he leans on the 
table. His bearing is noble, for tradition 
asserts that he was the son of a prince. 

On the left of Christ [8458]* sits James 
the Elder, a brother of St. John. He flings 
out his arms in agitation and his counte- 
nance is transfixed with dismay and anxiety. 
The strong, ferocious face of Thomas ap- 
pears behind James. He boldly shakes his 
forefinger at Judas and seems to accuse 
him at once: ‘‘Thou art the man.’”’ The 
third in this group is the young and beauti- 
ful Philip, who lays his hands on his heart, 
protesting his innocence and abiding love: 
“Tt isnot I, Lord, Thou knowestitis not I.” 
Kugler says, ‘‘In this head lies the quin- 
tessence of Leonardo’s power over grace and 
expression. Philip’s youth and beauty an- 
ticipate the ineffable sweetness of Raphael.” 

Leonardo’s rare skill appears [8459]* in the 
_ action of Matthew, who turns to the elderly 
disciples at the end of the table and yet 
stretches his hands toward Jesus, thus join- 
ing the two groups. He is beardless and 
more elegant and intellectual than the fish- 
ermen disciples. Thaddeus (Jude) has soft, 
silky beard and hair, and, as Matthew de- 
mands what this fearful saying means, he 
turns in his suspicion and perplexity to the 
elderly Simon, only jerking his thumb back 
toward Judas. Simon’s figure expresses 
the dignity and contemplation becoming to 
his years. Less demonstrative than the 
younger men, his hands betray strong, but 
controlled, emotion. Thaddeus and Simon 
are supposed to be brothers, and the legend 
claims them as among the shepherds to 
whom the nativity angels appeared. 

Repainting has destroyed Leonardo’s 
scheme of color; the grandeur of conception 
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alone remains. The head of Jesus has been 
tampered with less than the others. It is 
brought into prominence by being isolated 
and by showing in relief against a soft, 
dreamy landscape seen through an open 
casement. This background is probably 
the only part remaining as Leonardo’s brush 
left it. 

In the Brera at Milan is a delicately col- 
ored sketch [485]* supposed to be Leonardo’s 
original design for the head of Jesus in the 
Cenacolo. The face suggests a highly or- 
ganized, sensitive nature profoundly op- 
pressed with grief. Tears spring unbidden 
to the eyes of the beholder. No other 
painter has given so subtle an interpretation 
of the face of Christ—‘‘sorrowful unto 
death.’’ Leonardo’s depth of insight reveals 
his greatness of soul, yet his ‘spirit was 
touched to fine issues’’ so that a divine 
dissatisfaction sent him’ again and again to 
a painting in the struggle to produce his 
conception. Browning was right: 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 


“TUOKERED OUT.” 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Tuckered out! Pardon the homely phrase. 
Perhaps you know how to define it if you 
are a woman, up early in the morning and 
late at night and busy all the hours be- 
tween. 

It is not so much that the back gives 
out, that the limbs ache, that the hands are 
unsteady; this could be borne, but when one 
is ‘‘tuckered out’’ nerves and temper feel 
the strain, and she who is usually cheery and 
pleasant gives an irritable or sarcastic reply, 
speaks shortly to her husband and is cross 
with her children. Poor thing! Her very 
tongue is tired and it hurts her to talk; her 
thoughts are weary and it is distressing to 
think. She is ‘‘tuckered out.”’ 

The sensible thing to do would appear, 
at any cost, to be the taking of some rest, 
securing it, if only by snatches. Because, 
as a rule, she ignores this necessity and 
fights against her own weakness, holding it 
to be a credit to her to ‘‘keep up till she 
drops,’’ sooner or later she does drop—not 
always into that safe harbor, the grave. 
Multitudes of hard-working women are 
saved to their families and to old age by 
the merciful intervention of long and ex- 
hausting fits of illness, from which they 
slowly convalesce and during which nature 
rallies her forces and prepares the invalids 
to attack life again, grimly and obstinately 
as ever. 

One such woman I recall, living herself 
all her days at tremendously high pressure 
and forcing her family to endure hardness 
under her unremitting cleaning, cooking, 
scrubbing and saving. Never a task too 
great for her energy. Never a summer so 
hot and so long that the caring for a num- 
ber of city boarders was not added to the 
ordinary work. And when most obviously 
“tuckered out’’ her people learned to ex- 
pect a development in which ‘‘ mother” 
was not singular. Too weary to essay an- 
other step she would begin cleaning closets! 
I have known many women in whom 
physical and mental fatigue expressed itself 
not in the acceptance of rest, but in the 
undertaking of more work. 

Said an old farmer to me one afternoon, 
as he drove me over a picturesque road in 
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the hill country of New Jersey: ‘‘My wife 
never was idle one minute in forty years. 
If she couldn’t find anything else to do, she 
pieced quilts!”” We passed her grave in 
the churchyard, the narrow mound a-bloom 
with geraniums and roses, for it was high 
summer, and a tall, white shaft expressing 
the regret of her family. ‘‘Poor Mary,’” 
said the old man, ‘‘she was always tuckered 
out, It’s wonderful she can be still even in 
the burying ground.”’ 

To the great army of ‘‘tuckered out,” 
middle-aged women, who cannot delegate 
their tasks and cannot drop them, I would 
offer a more excellent way of relief than that 
afforded by the long spell of rheumatism 
in the winter, of pneumonia in the spring. 

In the first place, be a little less notable. 
Overlook the dust now and then, or at least 
put some of the dust-collecting things away. 
There are many pretty knick-knacks in most 
houses which add something to the house- 
keeper’s cares, since they must be often ad- 
ministered upon by whisk and duster, or else 
look dull and dingy. Lock them up and 


bring them out only once in a while. Let 
the husband and children help more. To 


do them justice, they want to bear a hand, 
but the woman who gets ‘‘tuckered out’’ is 
so clever and capable that she has no pa- 
tience with their clumsy efforts. This is 
unwise and unfair to them. 

And, as a matter of duty, secure a little 
rest every day, if only a half-hour. Lie 
down a little while in the daytime, or sit 
down in your easiest chair, put your feet 
up on another and lounge. Don’t think if 
you can help yourself, and shut your eyes 
literally. After a while, a month or so, you 
will discover that you are not ‘ tuckered 
out’’ quite so soon or so often. And per- 
haps somebody will say to you one of these 
days as a girl in a shop did the other day to 
one of my friends, ‘‘ Really, madam, for an 
old person, you’re quite beautiful.”’ 


——— 


A LITTLE HOUSE AT THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 


BY LUCIA T. AMES, 


To the thoughtful students of social prob- 
lems few exhibits at the World’s Fair merit 
more attention-than the unpretentious little 
house labeled New York Model Home for 
Working Men. Its inconspicuous situation 
at the south end of the grounds and its 
humble appearance make it less noticeable 
than it deserves, and we do not remember 
to have seen any mention of it in the 
countless newspaper letters recording the 
glories of the White City. 

The building is a small, frame structure 
of two stories, simply but comfortably fur- 
nished throughout and open to the inspec- 
tion of visitors in every detail, including 
the contents of the bureau drawers. 

The house is in the care of a practical 
little woman, a Vassar graduate, who, with 
the advice and assistance of several experts, 
including Prof. Lucy Salmon of Vassar, a 
well-known writer on domestic service, 
has made a scientific study of the problem 
of how to keep house on $500 a year so as 
to provide comfortable food, shelter and 
clothing for a family of five. The house 1s 
furnished at a total expense of $300, includ- 
ing dishes and bed linen, the price of every 
article at New York rates being marked on 
a paper pasted on the wall of each room. 
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Every article of summer and winter cloth- 
ing, from the father’s overcoat to the baby’s 
nightdress, hangs in the closets or is to be 
found in bureau drawers. Everything has 
been bought shrewdly, with a view to turn- 
ing and making over, and one neat, fresh- 
looking dress for a girl of twelve the super- 
intendent displays as made entirely from a 
dress which she had worn for two years, and 
which she added to the list as a further 
object lesson in the principles she is trying 
to inculcate. A separate bed for each per- 
son and excellent sanitary arrangements, as 
well as a well-filled bookshelf, give assur- 
ance to the visitor that something more 
than the bare necessities of life may be 
hoped for, even at $500 a year for five 
people. The house is supposed to be built 
in the suburbs of some city like Rochester 
or Buffalo, and it is computed that the rent 
will bring six per cent. interest on the capi- 
tal invested. 

The food problem has been carefully 
worked out and a bill of fare for each day 
in the year provided, reckoned at average 
New York prices. A recipe for each dish 
and a chemical analysis of its constituents 
accompany each menu, and, if heeded, in- 
sure. that the body will have its necessary 
elements in due proportion. In order that 
practice may accompany theory and correct 
it while it is faulty, the Vassar girl, with a 
consistency worthy of so good a cause, pro- 
poses to buy, cook and eat the summer’s 
bill of fare, and told us that she had en- 
gaged a Columbian guard to board and con- 
sume the man’s share of the food, the chil- 
dren’s share probably being taken care of 
by her assistants. 

It is needless to say that no such expeti- 
ment could be possible without a trained 
mind to undertake it, and the objection in- 
stantly raised is that, as the average work- 
ing man does not have a scientific person for 
a wife, such house-furnishing and clothing, 
to say nothing of food provision, as are 
here presented will be impossible to attain. 
This is in a measure true, though not so 
true as it seems at first sight. While it 
takes much skill to have worked out the 
problem once, it is not so difficult to make 
others see the process and the solution, if 
one has patience, and thus to guide them 
to arriving at the same result. Let us con- 
gratulate our college women on their ambi- 
tion in this direction of practical help, and 
let us not fail to obtain and study the ex- 
act results which are to be published at the 
close of this experiment, when it has added 
practice to theory. 


See 


Apropos of the article in a recent Congrega- 
tionalist entitled Children as Helpers and of 
conscience as an element in household duties, 
a mother writes: ‘‘My little nine-year-old 
daughter had the care of her bedroom as a 
part of her morning work and often hurried 
through it to get to play or school. One morn- 
ing I said, ‘Have you dusted your room, 
Marion?’ 

““* Yes, mamma,’ she answered. 

“* Have you done it carefully, as you ought?’ 

“* Come up and see how it looks,’ she replied. 

“*No,’ I said, ‘I will leave it to your con- 
science to tell you how it has been done.’ 

“After a moment or two she added, ‘ Well, 
then, mamma, I think I’ll have to do it over 
again.’ 

“ While dusting the stairs in the front hall 
she was overheard asking an older sister, 


‘ How long did mamma keep you on stairs and 
banisters ?’ ; 

“fA year,’ was the reply, ‘ but she will keep 
you there two years if you don’t dust the cor- 
ners better.’ ” 


BILLY. 


BY A. M. SCHOYER. 


Billy was ten years old and had never 
known what a kind word was. He had 
never loved any one nor had any one loved 
him in all his life. He spent his days sell- 
ing papers, blacking boots, running errands 
or begging, and sometimes he stole a little. 
He spent his nights wherever he could—in 
an outhouse or an ash barrel, or under some 
steps, or in a vestibule if the front door was 
left open. 

One Sunday morning Billy was even 
dirtier than usual, after sleeping all night 
in an empty refuse barrel near the market, 
He had made his breakfast on a turnip and 
a raw carrot that he had found near by, and 
invested his entire capital in Sunday papers 
that he was now briskly trying to sell. 

‘‘Look here, boy!” 

Billy looked up and saw a beautiful young 
lady with blue eyes just like the sky and 
hair all fluffy and golden, like taffy after 
you pull it awhile. She smiled and said, 
‘What are you doing?” 

‘Sellin’ papers. Do yer want the Sun ?”’ 
said Billy, his business instincts waking up. 


‘‘No, indeed. I think it is wrong to buy 
papers on Sunday. Iwant you and not your 
papers.”’ 


Wanted him? Billy looked aghast, but 
the young lady continued: ‘‘ Yes, I want 
you at my Sunday school class this after- 
noon at two o’clock. It’s at No. 51 Jarvis 
Street and we will have some nice music. 
I’m sure you will like it, will you come?”’ 

Billy’s eyes almost popped out, but the 
young lady waited for an answer, so he 
gasped out, ‘‘Mebbe,’’ and then ran away 
down the street.’ 

Go? Of course he went. When the 
teacher came near the school that afternoon 
the first thing she saw was Billy hanging 
around outside. She smiled on him and he 
followed her in and slunk into a chair in the 
corner. The class had eight other boys in 
it, all of them cleaner and better dressed 
than Billy. But such behavior! Paper 
wads, bent pins, pinches, sly slaps, feet 
tramping and all sorts of unpleasant things 
were going on, and it didn’t take Billy long 
to take his share in all the mischief. 

He heard the superintendent talking to 
some one called Jesus, who did not seem to 
be there, avd after that he was really so 
busy with the wads and pins that he did not 
hear a word the teacher said till just as 
she finished the lesson by saying: ‘‘ Now, 
boys, I want you to remember one thing— 
never take or keep what does not belong to 
you. If you ever feel the least bit like 
stealing remember that Jesus is always near 
you, though you can’t see Him. Ask Him 
to keep you from theft and He will help 
you every time.’’ Then they all stood up 
and sang, ‘‘ What a friend we have in Jesus,” 
the most lovely song Billy ever heard, He 
wanted to ask who Jesus was, but the other 
boys raced out as soon as the singing was 
over and he did the same. 

Now the next day the strangest thing 
happened to Billy. He was sitting on a 
pile of coal eating a large bun for supper 
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when a little, curly blackdog came up, The 
dog had a white tip to his nose and a white 
tip to his tail and a white collar around his 
neck. As soon as he saw Billy he com- 
menced to frisk about, wagging his tail and 
barking glad little barks. Then he ran 
closer and licked Billy’s big toe until he 
almost licked a clean place on it. From 
that moment Billy loved him and they were 
the best of friends. Billy divided his bun 
with him, each taking bite about. They 
were both pretty hungry after they got 
through, but the dog finished up on a neigh- 
boring bone, while Billy had the dog. That 
night the two stayed together in the Hotel de 
Ash Barrel, and from that time on they were 
fast friends and companions. The dog 
being Billy’s first love he vowed he would 
always keep him. 

When Thursday evening came Billy had a 
stroke of rare good luck. He found a pair 
of wooden front door steps that were open 
on the sides, and when he and his little dog 
crawled under they found a nice warm 
piece of carpet to lie on. So they cuddled 
up close together and went sound asleep. 

Billy had been asleep only a few minutes 
when he was awakened by hearing two 
girls talking on the steps above him, one of 
the voices sounding strangely familiar al- 
though he could not make out who it was. 
The noise did not bother the curly dog a bit, 
however, and he slept on placidly, curled 
up in a ball on Billy’s right arm, his nose in 
Billy’s ear and just as near snoring as a good 
dog can well be. Billy listened to the talking. 

‘‘Yes; our Zip is gone. We have hunted 
everywhere, but can find no trace of him,” 

‘That's too bad!” 

‘He must have been stolen or killed, for 
he has been away since last Monday,’ and 
the voice broke as though the speaker was 
nearly crying. 

‘‘ Zip was a black, curly little dog, wasn’t 
he?’’ said the other girl. 

Billy started. , 

‘Yes; black with white tips to his nose 
and tail and we always kept a white collar 
on him.”’ : 

Billy hugged his dog so close that he 
almost woke him up. Well, what if he was 
the lost Zip? He belonged to Billy now and 
he could take just as good care of him as 
any one else. Yes, and love him better, too. 
“Never take or keep what doesn’t belong 
to you.’? The words of his teacher sud- 
denly seemed to ring in his ear. ‘I'll keep 
this dog, Anyway; he’s mine, now,”’ thought 
Billy, and then those other words: ‘‘ Jesus 
is near you; ask Him to keep you from theft 
and He will help you every time.”’ 

Then Billy prayed for the first time in his 
life, very softly so that the girls above could 
not hear him as be said: ‘‘ This here little 
dorg is awful nice, Jesus, and I want him bad 
and I think he wants me, too, way he acts, 
but the young lady said yer’d help me, and 
though I don’t know how yer’ll do it, won’t 
yer?’’ Then he remembered how the man 
at Sunday school who talked to Jesus said 
some funny word at the end, so he finished 
up his talk with ‘‘ Hallerujer.’’ _ All at once 
he heard the young girl say, ‘‘ Well, I won’t 
cry about Zip any more.”’ .Quick as a wink 
Billy rolled out from under the steps with 
the rudely-awakened Zip in his hands and 
yelled, ‘‘Here’s Zip, marm.’’ And Zip 
jumped clear out of his hands he was so 
glad to see his mistress. 
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Billy gave one sob and ran away as fast as 
his legs could carry him, erying all the 
time. Then the one line of that beautiful 
song he had learned came to him and he 
sang out, 


What a friend we have in Jesus, 


and somehow that comforted him. After- 
wards he found an empty flour barrel for 
his night’s lodging. ‘ 


When Billy went into the class the next 
Sunday what was his amazement to have 
his beautiful teacher jump up and kiss him 
on the furehead, the cleanest spot about his 
face, and say, ‘‘ Boys, this little hero brought 
‘me back my Zip.’ Then he remembered 
that the familiar voice of the girl on the 
steps was his teacber’s. Nor is that all. 
He went home with her after school and 
her father talked to him, and they gave hima 
good bath for the first time in all his life and 
dressed him in some old clothes that used to 
belong to ason of the family, and then set 
him down to the best supper he ever heard 
of. In the middle of the meal Zip came 
bounding in and seemed delighted to see 
him, and maybe Billy wasn’t the happiest 
boy in the whole city! - 

Years have passed and Billy has learned 
about a great many things, but foremost of 
all he has learned to know and love the 
Jesus-who can help in the hour of tempta- 
tion. 


VACATION QUESTIONS, 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


Do you know where the skies are soft and blue 
And the robin’s song is ringing? 

Can you tell how the oriole builds her nest 
In the drooping boughs a- swinging? 


Have you heard the pewee’s rournful note 
And the brown wren’s music after? 

Or the bobolink’s piping sweet and clear, 
And the bluebird’s careless laughter? 


Haye you seen the larks on a summer day 
Rise up from the crimson clover, 

And watched the flight of the dusky crows 
The hills and cornfields over? 


Do you know the haunts of the mocking-bird 
And the home of the hermit thrushes? 

Have you seen the light of the whip-poor-will 
Dance over the reeds and rushes? 


Can you find the heart of the dim green woods 
Where the baby ferns are peeping? 

Or gather the berries’ purple cones 
By the country roadside creeping? 


Do you know where the wild rose lifts her face 
To the snowy clouds above her, 

And the laurel flushes with dainty pink 
For the eyes of those who love her? 


Do you know the tales that the daisies tell 
As they nod and bend together? 

Or the songs that the murmuring pine trees sing 
In the heat of the summer weather? 


Go out to the woods. In Nature’s school 
There are lessons well worth learning, 
And the teacher is loving and sweet and true 
And wise with gentle,yearning. 
ee ge es, 


THE CHILDREN’S CONGRESS, 


Children of all ages and sizes came troop- 
ing into the Memorial] Art Palace at Chicago 
on the afternoon of July 13 and completely 
filled the galleries, while their elders occu- 
pied seats down stairs. Mrs. Clara Doty 
Bates, who has written so many charming 
stories and poems for young people, pre- 

sided, and several other favorite authors 
contributed something to the enjoyment of 
‘the occasion. Songs were sung, poems re- 
cited and fairy tales told. At one point in 


the program it was announced that Eugene 
Field would recite a new poem, at which 
the boys and girls clapped so loudly as to 
drown his voice when he first began to 
speak. The poem wascalled ‘‘ Booh.’? Mr. 
Field had a big, white silk handkerchief in 
his hand and at the end of every verse 
when he said ‘‘ booh’”’ out popped his head 
from behind the kerchief, causing the youth- 


‘ful audience to shout with laughter and 


delight. Here are the verses: 


On afternoons, when baby boy has had a splendid 
nap. 

And sits, like ans monarch on his throne, in nurse’s 
lap, : 

In soe such wise my handkerchief I hold before 
my face, 

And cautiously and quietly 1 move about the place; 

Then, wich a cry, I suddenly expose my face to 


view, 
And you should hear him laugh and crow when I 
say ‘* Booh!” 


Sometimes that rascal tries to make believe that he 
is scared, 

And, really, when J first began he stared and stared 
and stared; 

And then bis under lip came out and farther out it 


came, 

Till mamma and the nurse agreed it was a “cruel 
shame ’”’; 

But now what does that same wee toddling, lisping 
baby do 

But laugh and kick his little heels when I say 
* Booh!” 


He laughs and kicks his little heels in rapturous 
glee, and then 
In shrill, despotic treble bids me “ do it all aden!” 
And I—of course I do it; for, as his progenitor, 
It is eu pretty, pleasant play as this that I am 
And it is, O, such fun! and I am sure that I shall 
The tne when we are both too old to play the game 
of “ booh!” 

At this same congress a paper was read by 
a lady from Omaha who said that Little 
Women seemed to her the first really good 
book ever written for children. Since the 
words were spoken the last of the four 
‘‘ little women,”’ the ‘‘ Meg’’ of the book 
and the mother of the ‘‘little men,’’ has 
died. She was the oldest daughter of 
Bronson Alcott and was married to John B. 
Pratt of Concord on the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of her parents’ wedding in the old 
house surrounded by apple trees. 

Another gathering of special interest to 
children was a reunion, in the New York 
State Building, of the knights and ladies 
belonging to the Round Table of Harper’s 
Young People. This organization corre- 
sponds somewhat to our own ‘ Corner.’’ 
Instead of an 9 as a sign of membership, 
they adopted the colors of dark blue and 
yellow. The heat was oppressive and one 
sir knight fainted outright, but this gave 
opportunity to show how quietly and quickly 
all cases of illness or accident are attended 
to at the emergency hospital on the grounds. 
It was voted to have honorary members, 
and one to receive this distinction was Mrs. 
M. E. Sangster, whose name is so familiar 
to the ‘‘Cornerers,’’ or, at least, to their 
fathers and mothers. Another was Charles 
Carleton Coffin, the man whose books are 
more in demand than almost any other 
writer of juvenile literature. 

Altogether it was a rare treat for the 
young people to see face to face their favor- 
ite authors and listen to their voices, 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


A naive criticism of American life and man- 
ners comes from one of the little Javanese 
women at the World’s Fair. Through an in- 
terpreter she said to a representative of the 
Chicago Record: 

America is large, strange and cold. The 
climate seems to me to affect the people and 
make them rough and noisy. I never heard 


so much noise in my life. In my home we 
do not make great noise. -Our emotions are 
displayed, but they are quiet and melodious; 
here joy and displeasure appear to call forth 
harsh sounds. ‘Tbey all seem to be in great 
haste and they chew something all the time. 

The ladies are the most beautiful things. 
in America, but they are very strange to me. 
They always want to shake hands. Then 
they kiss each other. I do not like that. 
In my country we only kiss our mother and 
sisters. Their dress is beautiful. Their 
form is strange. I think they must wear 
something around the waist to hold them 
rigid. They are all much larger than we are, 
yet their waists are smaller. 

The other day one of the lady visitors 
asked to come into my house to arrange her 
dress. She was as beautiful as the Java 
twilight. Herdress wasthesame. But very 
strange—she wore jewels beneath her gar- 
ments where no one could ever see them. 
This seemed strange to me. If the Ameri- 
can woman wears jewels on her knees, why 
does she not wear her skirt short so people 
can see them? This one had much lace on 
her clothes. We never wear any but a single 
piece on the waist. She had great quanti- 
ties. She had on so many skirts that I do 
uot know how she walked. She never could 
run, [amsure. It is a wonder to me how 
they keep their hats on. Iamsure that the 
thin cloth they wear over their faces would 
choke me. 

I like the children best. They look so clean 
and always have their faces washed... . 
I do not like the men in America. They 
are not polite. Since I have been here many 
men who have been with ladies have pointed 
their canes and fingers at me and said some- 
thing. Thatis very impolite. We bow, but 
never point. The men do not take their 
hats off when they talk to us in our houses. 
It is not what they doin Java.... 

At home we are happy and live our lives 
slowly. Here people live lives in one day. 
A very strange thing here is the questions 
asked. Everybody asks questions. I am 
asked if I am married; if 1am single; how 
old I am; if I wash my hands and face every 
day; if I paint my hair black; if my feet 
hurt me, and when I answer people laugh. 
That is very bad taste. Some day they will 
learn better, for they tell me that this is a 
young country. 


— 

God knows a thousand ‘‘ might have beens ”’ 
where we know one; He can look at them all 
patiently, because—this is the blessedness—He 
knows a thousand “ maybe’s”’ also. — Mrs, 
Whitney. 
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Three Things 
That are Sure: 


The ocean’s tide, 


. 


The sun’s rising and 


Cevelands 


Baking Powder 


” 
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“Pure & Sure. 
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V 


CONVERSATION CORNER. 
ACATION notes-were 
started last week, and I 
intended to have added 
two boys’ letters from the 
World’s Fair, but after 
my mortifying experience 
of July 6 in having a par- 
ticularly interesting and 
important paragraph—I 
have forgotten now what 
, it was—left out, I dared 
@ not attemptit. I will put 
them at the beginning this time so as to be 


sure that they are printed: 
Banoor, ME. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... Lsawso many things 
at the fair that I do not know which I liked 
best. I stayed about two weeks, and in that 
time I visited all the principal buildings and 
a good many State buildings. Of the larger 
ones the ‘Transportation and Government 
Buildings were to me the most interesting. 
In the former are cars of all kinds, engines, 
bicycles and a great many models of steam- 
ships. I saw the famous New York Central 
engine, ‘‘999,’’ which recently made such fast 
time, and an old engine with cars attached 
which looked like stagecoaches. In the Gov- 
ernment Building were dishes and other im- 
plements used by the Alaskan Indians, a post 
office so arranged that you may look inside 
and see what is going on, and guns used in the 
U.S. Army. The Liberal Arts Building has 


all kinds of bronzes, china, jewelry, rugs, 


tapestries and, in fact, almost everything. 

We took an elevator and went up to the 
roof, where one gets a nice view of the grounds 
and lake. The whole effect is very pretty— 
launches and gondolas plying on the water 
and grass plats coming in some places down 
to the water’s edge. Any one going to the 
fair should plan to stay down at least one even- 
ing to see the grand basin and the buildings 
around illuminated. A row of incandescent 
lights extends around the water’s edge, with 
other rows of them on the dome of the Admin- 
istration Building. Before closing I must say 
that the street in Cairo is very interesting. I 
enjoyed my trip very much. 

Yours truly, THomas B. 


St. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ...I find it hard to de- 
cide what to write about the World’s Fair, I 
saw so much. It is immense. I enjoyed my 
stay there very much and saw a great deal. I 
will tell you a few things which interested 
me especially. I saw the engine which has 
made the fastest speed on record—one hun- 
dred and twelve and a half miles an hour. I 
saw also the first train ever run in America— 
speed eight miles an hour. I was much inter- 
ested in the various exbibits of grain. In the 
space allotted to North Dakota stands an im- 
mense figure of a woman, fourteen feet high, 
made chiefly of wheat. In the Illinois Build- 
ing is a large picture of a farm made entirely 
of different kinds of grain. In the Govern- 
ment Building is a section of one of Califor- 
nia’s “big trees.’’ In the Post Office Depart- 
ment is a collection of 90,000 postage stamps, 
which I am sure would interest most Corner- 
ers. There is also a large collection of coins. 
In the southern part of the grounds is a large 
representation of the ruins of the Cliff Dwell- 
ers of Arizona. In the Forestry Building is 
almost every kind of wood. These are only a 
few of the things which interested mie. 

Your friend and Cornerer, JosEPH F. 


I judge from what these boys say that 
there are several other things at Scawgo (as 
one little boy called the place where his 
mother had gone) which they do not refer 
to. If other Cornerers who are privileged 
to go there notice anything else, let them 
describe it to us who stay at home. This 
card refers to the Philadelphia Exposition 
of 1876: 

WORCESTER, Mass. 
‘In response to the question in the Corner of 
May 18 about the Centennial buildings, I can 
say that the Massachusetts State Building was 
taken down and brought to Lexington, Mass., 
where it is used as a hotel. 
Respectfully, c. Fr. mM. 

The question as to manual training in the 
Corner of May 25 may come up now as hay- 
ing a plain connection with vacation occu- 
pation and recreation. 


The Congregationalist 


BRAINTREE, MASS. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am spending my vaca- 
tion here. .. . Manual Training is taught at 
the Natural History Camp in Worcester. The 
boys are taught all the plainer kinds of car- 
pentry, and a boat-builder is engaged to teach 
them how to make boats and canoes. Camp 
usually opens about the first of July, but this 
year it is closed on account of the World’s 

Fair. Yours respectfully, Irvine C. 


This camp is on the banks of Lake Quin- 
sigamond, I believe, and I saw advertised 
in the Congregationalist another ‘‘Summer 
Camp for Boys,’’ in connection with a Man 
ual Training School in Cambridge, at Cow 
Island, Lake Winnepesaukee. I sent for ‘‘a 
Circular with Full Description,’’ but re- 
ceived none—probably they do not want any 
such old boys around! But I should think 
the other boys would have a grand time at 
such ‘‘camps,’’ and if any of our Cornerers 
happen to be at the Cow Island school—or 
any other—I wish they would tell us aboutit. 

A gentleman writes referring us to the an- 
nual reports of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for full accounts of 
manual training schools, and I have taken 
down those big volumes from my shelves 
and looked up the accounts. (If you wish, 
you can look them up, too, in your public 
library.) I find reference to four such 
schools in Massachusetts — Hyde Park, 
Springfield, Waltham and Winchester. We 
have Corner members in all those places and 
perhaps some of them are manual trainers. 
Drawing, carpentry and sewing seem to be 
the branches taught. But the most inter- 
esting answers I have received to the ques- 
tion are two books sent me by the publish- 
ers, viz., Knife Work in the School-room, 
from Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, and 
Elementary Woodwork, from Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. (Price, seventy-five cents each.) 
They are full of illustrations showing how 
to hold and use and grind the tools, and how 
to lay out work and do it, instructions be- 
ing given in the closing chapters of the last 
book how ‘‘ to make a pair of scales”’ and ‘ to 
make a beveled box or card receiver.”’ 

When I was a boy the only ‘‘ knife workin 
the school-room’”’ consisted of deep notches 
and the initials of our namesinourdesks! I 
am very glad that these things are taught now 
in such an interesting way, and I advise any 
boys who have a taste for the jack-knife or 
hammer to send for one or both of these 
books. They will learn something before 
fall! I have seen in Mr. Goings’s carpenter’s 
shop a little boy not over ten years old, with 
a neat pair of overalls on, watching the 
workmen and, when they would let him, 
hold a board while they sawed it. He hap- 
pened to call on me this afternoon (to get an 
old box of rubber type which I wanted to 
get rid of) and [am to turn over the books 
to him tomorrow if he will come for them. 
It is a great thing for boys to be interested 
in something that they can learn to do with 
their hands as well as their heads—and a 
great thing for parents to understand it too! 

Just room for one other vacation letter: 


Dersy Ling, VT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Thank you for the Confed- 
erate Bond. I am the youngest boy, almost 
eleven, my sister is six. We should have 
thanked you before but we were busy in school. 
I got second prize in my class and Roger third 


in his, Perhaps weshall see you this summer. 
Yours truly, Jonun D. 
Good! If you can find me at the Congre- 


gational House I will show you the sights, 

including the printing office and the Despotic 

Foreman himself—if it seems safe at the time! 
Mr. MARTIN. 


27 July 1893 
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EACH should turn attention to 
RECURRING this unequalled food for 
Sickness infants or invalids. 


In cans, 35 cts. up, with the name, WOOLRICH & CO. 
on every label. 


PBOVVOOOOON 
EXTRACT OF BEEF - 


As amedicalcomfort andstimulant. The Medi- 
cal Profession recommends highly the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


é in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
: Try a cup when exhausted and see how refresh- 


ing it is. 


This is a of Justus 
Taceimbe ig *, von Liebig 
signature : of on the jar. 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE 
SRCTVTAVSLSVOSSSVVOOY 


PEE POP Cee 


AEE lecturers, uid 
writers will find in it 
a brain nourisher and 
nerve stimulant. 


@infort - @infort Powder — 


Cures Eczema, 
Va Hiss Chafing. Pimples, 
} Itching, Salt Rheum, 
- Burns, Sun Burn, 
} Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 


and all inflammation. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN . 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for — 
the Hands, the Face, the an 


REFRESHING PERFUME. 


Anti Mus Keto 


Drives Away Mosquitos, 
CURES THEIR BITES. 


MADE BY 
Ss L 


ROBERT LOW’S SON, 17 CedarSt.,N.Y. 
DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 


Excels All Others. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 


Physicians when con 
ducting an operation 
desire the best instru- 
ments obtainable, and 
that is why the Da- 
vidson Syringe is so 
largely used by thd! ‘ 

OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 24, 1892. 


I consider your goods as superlative. and with me* 
they supersede all others. DR. J. W. E. K. Davis. 


| DAVIDSON RUBBER 00., Boston, Mass. 
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The Sunday School. 


Acts 20; 22-35. 
PAUL AT MILETUS. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Lisson For Ava. 6. 


Each one of these lessons presents a distinct 
feature of the great apostle’s ministry, and in 
every lesson its distinct feature should be 
clearly brought out as the theme of study. 
They are all so related as to show the progress 
and completion of that ministry and its world- 
wide results. The Acts of the Apostles by 
Luke is no more a biography or a series of 
biographies than the Gospel by Luke. Neither 
is ita history of the early church. The Gos- 
pel is a collection of sayings, incidents and 
events which show who Jesus Christ was and 
how He revealed God. The Acts is a series of 
addresses, incidents and events which show 
how the apostles reflected Christ and carried 
out His will in establishing churches filled 
with His Spirit, and the chief of these apos- 
tles was Paul. 

This lesson presents the close of his minis- 
try in Greece and Asia Minor. Between his 
departure from Ephesus and his farewell to 
the Ephesian elders at Miletus he had spent a 
year in Greece, crowded with work of great 
importance. He had revisited the churches 
which he had already planted and had organ- 
ized others, had written the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians and those to the Galatians 
and Romans, had spent three months in Cor- 
inth, had taken collections for the poor disci- 
' ples at Jerusalem and had arranged for his 
work to be carried on by others. He was now 
about fifty-six years old, and, filled with his 
purpose to preach the gospel in Rome, the 
world’s capital, he was on his way to his final 
visit to Jerusalem. He was unwilling to tarry 
as long as he would be compelled to do if he 
went to Ephesus, so he stopped at Miletus, 
thirty miles distant, and sent for the elders 
of the church there. When he had gathered 
them he spoke to them the most beautiful and 
impressive of all the addresses recorded in 
this book. It is a wonderful revelation of 
himself and his ministry. The part chosen for 
our study includes: 

I. A look forward [vs. He is con- 
sciously under bonds to the Holy Spirit. Christ 
had said that the Spirit should be to His dis- 
ciples all that He had been when with them— 
should instruct, strengthen, guide and inspire 
them with holy purposes just as Christ had 
done. Paul had habitually and fully sur- 
rendered himself to this guidance. He felt 
it as an inward compulsion controlling his 
choice. Any one may have it if he will follow 
it. Obedience to the Holy Spirit whenever 
His will is revealed makes the way plain. 
Such obedience gives constantly accumulating 
might of Christian manhood. 

Paul went forward under this leadership 
into the shadow of calamities as yet unknown. 
But in every city their shadow fell on him. 
How the churches loved him! He could not 
so freely have opened his heart to them if 
there had not been between him and them the 
fullest confidence of affection illustrated in 
that closing scene almost too sacred to be de- 
scribed [vs. 36-38]. How the Jews hated him! 
In every city he met with trials which befell 
him by their plots [y. 19], and he was going to 
the city where they were most numerous and 
their hatred most bitter. How he must have 
longed te stay in Philippi, every memory of 
which moved him to thanksgiving [Phil. 1: 3]; 
and, in Galatia, where the brethren were 
ready to pluck out their own eyes for his sake 
(Gal. 4: 15]; and in Ephesus, where they could 
not let him go because they lovedhim so! Yet 
the Holy Spirit pointed him to Jerusalem and 
he hesitated not for a moment. Such resolu- 
tion is the fruit of a whole lifetime of train- 
ing in obedience to God. But that is the way 
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to the loftiest and most lovable character, and 
we are all called to walk in it. 

Paul went with purpose clear and unshaken 
and with a constantly enlarging conception of 
life. His whole being was set to fulfill the 
ministry he had received of the Lord Jesus, 
and every step made him nobler. His out- 
ward man, that is, his bodily life, might wane 
with toil and age, but his inward man, his im- 
mortal self, received new access of strength 
day by day. That, indeed, is living. It is 
coming under the power of an endless life. 

Il. A look backward [vs. 26, 27, 31, 34]. His 
strength to go forward lay in the sense of duty 
doneinspiteoftemptations. Hehad had severe 
struggles with himself. His physical appetites 
had contended strongly against his spiritual 
life. He had to fight his body and keep it in 
subjection [1 Cor. 9: 27]. He had a sharp 
temper and was by nature imperious. His 
strong convictions impelled him to self-will, 
which every now and then appears in his 
letters (Gal. 2: 6]. Yet he had conquered all 
these, ‘“‘ serving the Lord with all lowliness of 
mind, and with tears.’ Every triumph over 
temptation is a treasure laid up to make 
mature life rich. In this youth is a savings 
bank for age. 

Paul had been faithful in teaching. His 
message was filled with love, but it was 
always the same message. Often he was con- 
demned by those who claimed to be moved 
by his own purposes, ‘‘in perils among false 
brethren ’’; but he had never shrunk from 
declaring the whole counsel of God. Night 
and day he had admonished his flocks with 
tears; but all these efforts had enriched him, 
though he had not thought of that in his 
labors. The salaries of Christ’s ministers are 
not included in their rewards. The salaries 
feed them, but the manhood they gain is 
what Christ gives to them, and to every faith- 
ful laborer in His service. 

It was a comfort to Paul to remember his 
loyalty to Christ, for it was an inheritance 
bequeathed to his followers with whom he 
must now leave the work he loved so much 
[v. 35]. No one parts with the good he has 
done. It comes back as a solace, an inaliena- 
ble treasure. 

III. A solemn charge [vs. 28-35]. Only a holy 
life fits one to instruct others in holiness, but 
the power to do that is princely. Paul lays 
out the life and work for every teacher of 
truth. Let us learn it early from his lips. It 
is as true and pertinent today for us as it was 
when spoken to the elders of Ephesus. 

1. Take heed to yourselves. You cannot help 
others unless you are vigilant to make your 
own life what you would have theirs be. 

2. Take heed to all the flock. Every poorand 
weak and disagreeable disciple, as well as the 
loveliest, has a claim on your service. The 
minister, the teacher, the deacon, has a great 
trust, and every youth ought to aspire to the 
trust of caring for the spiritual lives of others. 
These offices are gifts of the Holy Spirit and 
the object of their care is that which is His 
most precious treasure, His own Church, pur- 
chased with His own blood, for Christ’s death 
is the sacrifice of God, which declares His 
right to the ownership of all men—a right 
acknowledged by those who have accepted 
redemption from Him and have been renewed 
by the Holy Spirit. 

3. Protect Christ’s disciples from those who 
would destroy them from without, as wolves 
destroy sheep. Sometimes these wolves perse- 
cute; sometimes they only sneer; sometimes 
they argue, tempt, beguile. The true servant 
of God will be vigilant to ward off attack, to 
correct false doctrine, to tear off the disguises 
of temptation, even when he is blamed by 
those whom he most loves, for wolves who 
wear the garb of disciples rise up within the 
flock as well as attack it from without. 

But God and His word of grace are sufficient 
for every worker. Only we must keep close 


to Him by prayer, taking every duty and every 
perplexity to Him, and must diligently study 
His Word. Without this cultivation for work 
we must become not only untrustworthy but 
offensive leaders. 

Paul’s example is an inspiring one, but 
greater far is that of the Lord Jesus. And 
that is summed up in one sentence of His 
which the evangelists did not record, but 
which Paul recalled in this wonderful address, 
and made, as it were, a photograph of his 
Master: ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” That was His motive in helping 
the weak, and in that we may be assured that 
He will help us when weak so that we may 
be strong to help others. 

Iam sure that every Christian will want to 
commit to memory this wonderful address, 
and Iam sure that no boy or girl will find in 
all literature any human utterance more worth 
learning by heart than these words. They 
show what the Church of God is, how great 
is His love for it, what high and holy motives 
impel believers to unite with it, what is the 
divine idea of the Christian ministry and how 
completely the Holy Spirit leads those who 
surrender themselves to His guidance. They 
show, more than any other words in the New 
Testament, how tender was the heart of this 
great apostle, as well as how great was his 
intellect in grasping the work of the church 
and its future, and how mighty was his con- 
secrated will. They make all these elements 
of Christian manhood appear real and possi- 
ble to all who give themselves to the service 
of Christ. They show how peerless is the 
character of one who counted his life as of 
no account as compared with his purpose to 
fulfill the trust he had received from Christ, 
and yet how immeasurably rich it was in the 
love of all whose love was worth having. 
Shall we not all follow his example? 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Show again, or draw, the map used last 
Sunday. Let some of the children locate, by 
the tiny guide-posts, the different towns where 
Panl preached on his second journey, and also 
Ephesus. Ifa cloth map is used these guide- 
posts may be cut from colored paper and 
pinned on. This will hold the interest better 
than the mere pointing out of the places. 
Trace Paul’s route from Ephesus to Mace- 
donia and into Greece, and his return to 
Troas. Put another guide-post at Troas, be- 
cause the way of life was shown to the people 
here. Using the little paper ship, make the 
voyage to Miletus. Describe the meeting here 
with the elders and Paul’s words to them 
These men and others in the church at Ephe- 
sus had found the way to the better country. 
They were started right, but there were many 
things for them to remember on the way. 

If you should ever go to a new country you 
would like a guide-book to tell you about the 
different parts of the country and the inter- 
esting things to see. God has given us a 
guide-book as we travel on our way to the 
heavenly country. We like to call it the 
Word of God. It says to us often: Remember, 
Watch, Take heed. (Draw an open book and 
write these words upon it). The men and 
women in the early Christian Church did not 
have as much of the Word of God as we have. 
They had only the Old Testament Scriptures 
and the letters of Paul and the other apostles 
as they were written. They needed the words 
of a living teacher to guide them. Paul had 
lived among the Ephesians for three years, 
teaching them and guiding them; but now he 
was to say good-by to them. They were to 
see his face and to hear his words no more. 
Don’t you suppose they treasured every one 
of his parting words to them? 

He said, “‘ Take heed unto yourselves and to 
all the flock.” It would be hard sometimes 
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for these believers to keep in the right way 
when many would try to turn them aside, but 
they were to take heed for themselves and for 
others that they followed the Guide. Do you 
see that one cannot walk in this way alone? 
Paul told these friends in Ephesus that they 
were to work, as he had done, in order that 
they might be able to give to others. Point to 
the word remember on the open book. What 
did Paul tell these people to remember? 
(Write, ‘‘ Zt is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.’’) 

Paul’s way now led him to Jerusalem, 
where he said bonds and afilictions were 
awaiting him. But none of these things 
moved him, because he must follow where his 
Guide led, and so he could finish his course 
with joy wherever it might be. (Make the 
guideboard and the way, as drawn last Sun- 
day, and write over the Way of Salvation, A 
Joyful Course). Recall the thought of the 
Bible as our guide-book. Is a guide-book of 
any use if the traveler does not study it? 
Will you see what this book contains for you? 
Read one thing it tells us toremember. (Let 
the class read the text written on the open 
book and use it as the Golden Text.) 


= 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 


T pic, July 30-Aug. 5. Christian Self-Consist- 
ency. Dan. 6; Luke 23:47; Acts 4: 18-21. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Aug. 6-12. The Blessedness of Giv- 
ing. Acts 20: 35; Luke 6: 33-38. 

We all know something of the blessedness 
of. receiving and can recall many occasions 
when we have been made very happy by 
gifts, by words of praise, by prizes won 
through earnest effort. A large part of the 
joy which we have had thus far in life is due 
to what others have given us. The satisfac- 
tion which we feel over blessings showered 
upon us is natural and right. But can we 
not recall at least a few occasions when we 
have experienced another kind of happiness? 
When we have given of our substance, time, 
or our energy to some one else, have we never 
felt a thrill of delight at being able to share 
our possessions? Those persons who have 
never known the pleasure derived from this 
source are to be pitied. Even if we have no 
personal knowledge of the blessedness of 


giving, we must be acquainted with men and ° 


women who show by their faces and their 
bearing that they find their highest joy in 
ministering unto others. They give, not be- 
cause it is their duty, not because other peo- 
ple are giving and they must fall in line in 
order to be respectable, but because they take 
a solid satisfaction in so doing. They don’t 
ask for anybody’s praise. They are getting 
their pay as they go along. The life of serv- 
ice and sacrifice is for them its own great re- 
ward. 

What a few have found true all may realize, 
and until we do find it absolutely true that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive we 
have not entered into the heart of our re- 
ligion. We have more things to share with 
others than we realize. It is not merely a 
question of what we shall do with our extra 
vlollar, but with our time, our thought, our 
sympathy. No doubt we could spend advan- 
tageously a spare hour, as we could that 
spare dollar, upon ourseives. But within that 
short space of time we may do something to 
brighten somebody’s life for a whole week. 
We have a certain amount of energy all of 
which could profitably be devoted to our busi- 
ness, but here is a good cause languishing for 
want of the little impetus which we may be 


able to contribute and without slighting our 
routine duties. If we could once fee] the 
joy that comes from being able to supply 
another’s need we should not be so slow 
about improving our opportunities. 

The secret, after all, is love. God would 
never have given His Son to the world had 
He not loved it. Service which is not backed 
by real Christian love for those served soon 
grows weary. And how shall we get this 
love? Each in his own way. A walk through 
the parts of the city where the poor and un- 
fortunate live may stir this dormaut passion. 
Selecting one forlorn specimen of humanity 
and interesting one’s self in himn may do it. 
Closer companionship with Christ may do it. 

Parallel verses : Deut. 10: 18,19; Prov. 28: 27; 
Isa. 58: 5-11; Matt. 10: 41, 42; 25: 387-40; Acts 
3:6; Rom. 15; 1-3; 2 Cor. 1:3, 4;5:15; 9; 6,7; 
Gal. 6: 2; Eph. 5: 2; 1 John 3: 16-18. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Great excitement has prevailed in England 
over the treatment by the Turkish Govern- 
ment of the two Armenian professors of Ana- 
tolia College. When the report of the’ unjust, 
one-sided trial at Angora, terminating with 
the death sentence, reached England the press 
published indignant protests, meetings in be- 
half of these Armenian brethren were held 
under the auspices of churches and mission- 
ary societies and the government expressed 
its deep interest in the case, avowing its pur- 
pose to present strong remonstrances to the 
sultan. Under the treaties of Berlin and San 
Stefano, Great Britain has a right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Turkey under 
such circumstances—a right which the United 
States cannot claim. Some prominent men 
have been instrumental in forming a commit- 
tee called the Armenian Defense Committee, 
which may be of service to this oppressed 
race in future difficulties. Professors Thou- 
maian and Kayayan, having been pardoned, 
may-not need their aid. 


The American Board calls for volunteers 
for the work in Micronesia. Mr. Snelling, the 
missionary in charge at Ruk, is obliged to give 
up his labor on account of impaired health 
and a man and his wife are needed to succeed 
him, taking up the work in the Ruk lagoon 
and among the Mortlock Islands, where a 
good beginning has been made amid a large 
population still rude and turbulent. A young 
man is needed also to take Dr. Pease’s place 
on the Marshall Islands, and, as there is good 
reason to expect that Spain will permit mis- 
sionary work to be soon resumed on Ponape, 
another able missionary must be found to aid 
Mr. Rand. The Micronesian force seems to be 
seriously crippled and the call for volunteers 
is urgent. 


A letter from the North China Mission 
shows how rapidly the medical work is gain- 
ingin favor. Instead of holding back in fear 
patients have been flocking to the dispensary 
in Pang-Chuang in such numbers that Mr. 
Smith writes: ‘‘ Not only has all the available 
space in all the wards been occupied, as well 
on the women’s as on the men’s side, but 
every available building is occupied too. 
Each case brings others, till there seems no 
end to it,and Dr. Peck is much overtasked 
with his unwonted labors, owing to his wide 
surgical fame.’’ The writer states that on one 
day the patients represented twenty-three dif- 
ferent counties. One day two men came from 
a place 180 miles south bringing two children 
with them. The dispensary chaplain is inde- 
fatigable in urging the patients to buy Chris- 
tian books, and it is hoped that good seed 
may thus be sown. During the first four 
months of this year books to the value of 
more than eighteen dollars in gold, mainly in 
small sums of a cent or two, have been sold. 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 


After years of delay and doubt notable 
action has at last been taken by the Indian 
Government in Burmah which may well en- 
courage the leaders in the crusade against the 
opium traffic. An official notification pro- 
hibits the possession or use of opium in any 
form by Burmans in Lower Burmabh, and will 
be as strictly enforced as in Upper Burmah, 
where the traffic has hitherto been forbidden. 
When Burmah was independent opium was 
prohibited throughout the country, but when 
annexation took place the British-Indian Goy- 
ernment introduced the pernicious drug on the 
plea that it was good for the people, as large 
districts of Burmah are malarious. Now, 
however, the government has voluntarily de- 
prived itself of a large revenue and taken a 
significant forward step. 


The Baptist Missionary Society has met with 
great success in raising its centenary thanks- 
giving fund, which amounted in the end to 
more than $567,000, although only $500,000 
were at first called for. The objects of this 
fund are to provide for a deficit in the current 
account, to send out 100 additional mission- 
aries, to erect mission buildings, train native 
agents and purchase a new steamer for the 
Congo Mission. Now the call comes to Bap- 
tists to show their further appreciation of 
William Carey and the century of missionary 
labor just ended by raising the annual income 
to $500,000. 

The July issue of the Free Church of Scot- 
land Monthly is a jubilee number, with a large 
illustrated supplement, giving in detail the 
history of the church and its missions. One 
cannot but feel a deep interest in the mission- 
ary record of the church which sent Dr. Duff 
to India in the early part of this century, 
established the famous mission at Lovedale, 
with its educational institute, and gave to the 
New Hebrides Dr. J.G. Paton. The thirteen 
missionaries which this church supported 
fifty years ago have increased until the whole 
staff of Christian agents, Scottish and native, 
is now 975, or nearly as many as the congrega- 
tions in Scotlaud. The missionaries are sta- 
tioned in India, South Arabia, Syria, Cape 
Colony, Natal, British Central Africa and in 
the New Hebrides. In South Africa the na- 
tive pastors have come to be supported by 
their own congregations. During the past 
year more than 1,000 souls have been rescued 
from heathenism. 


The death of Rev. E. P. Thwing, M. D., calls 
new attention to the unique and interesting 
work in which he was engaged in China. At 
his own charges he has devoted himself to 
bettering the condition of the insane. The 
number of these unfortunates is specially 
large among the poor in the Chinese Empire, 
owing to lack of suitable food, ignorance of 
the laws of health and superstition. No hos- 
pital for such cases exists in the Celestial 
Empire, but it is the custom of the Chinese to 
put the insane in cages, like wild beasts. Dr. 
Thwing saw that many could be easily cured if 
properly treated, and by means of the simplest 
methods he wrought some remarkable cures. 
To make this work permanent and more exten- 
sive he contemplated an endowed hospital in 
Canton, costing about $100,000, where the poor 
could be treated free of expense. The land has 
been secured from the Chinese and a part of the 
money raised. Others must now take up the 
enterprise and aid Dr. Kerr, who is still work- 
ing for the hospital, but to Dr. Thwing is due 
the honor of having originated the plans of 
relief and taken the first important steps in 
this humanitarian work. 


>. To 


Vigor is contagious, and whatever makes 
us either think or feel strongly adds to our 
power and enlarges our field of action.—Hm- 
erson. 
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Literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE NEW ERA. 


This is a book to be read, re-read and 
prayed over. He who treats it thus will 
then look about him with enlarged vision to 
discover what more the Master has for him 
todo. It points out the transitional charac- 
ter of the present age, discusses philosophi- 
cally the history of civilization and the rela- 
tion of Christianity thereto, analyzes the 
present situation socially and spiritually, 
emphasizes the opportunity and power of 
the Christian Church, suggests wise policies 
and practicable methods, warns solemnly 
those who are indifferent to the call of 
Christ to action, and is pervaded by the 
atmosphere of hope and confidence. 

It is profound enough to be well worth 
the careful heed of the most highly edu- 
cated and simple enough to interest and 
inspire the unlettered. It reveals with im- 
pressive skill the nature and extent of the 
preparation which the Almighty has been 
making for the coming advance of His king- 
dom on earth, and points out clearly, yet 
without severity, the sluggishness of the 
Church in recognizing this and in adjusting 
its methods to existing conditions. It also 
testifies that a good beginning has been 
made here and there and that a sufficient 
degree of success has been attained to prove 
_ that the solution of the great problem has 
been discovered. 

That such a book has been written is 
itself a hopeful sign. That its author has 
been able to analyze the situation so accu- 
rately and thoroughly and that he sees so 
much ground for encouragement are proofs 
that the cry of humanity for help in Christ’s 
name is not to be disregarded. That the 
stimulating influence of his pages will be 
wide-spread, great and lasting is beyond 
question. The volume should be studied 
earnestly by every pastor, should go into 
every church and Sunday-school library, 
and the more homes into which it can be 
introduced the better. 

The Christianity of the future will not 
put less emphasis than heretofore upon the 
salvation of men from sin but it will, it 
must, devote more care than in the past to 
the work of lifting them out of ignorance, 

‘misery, and, in a measure, poverty. Per- 
sonal contact and friendship between Chris- 
tians and those whom they seek to help in 
Christ’s behalf and the co-operation of all 
who are engaged in any sort of saving work, 
‘upon these Dr. Strong rightly insists as es- 
sentials, these enlivened and enlightened by 
something of the divine enthusiasm for hu- 
manity. American Christians possess in 
some respects an unequaled opportunity. 
This volume will help them to perceive 
and make good use of it. [Baker & Taylor 
Co. $1.50.] 
RELIGIOUS. 

Rev. Dr. W. G. Blaikie, author of the two 
volumes on the First and Second Books of 
Samuel in the Expositor’s Bible, also has 
written The Book of Joshua [A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.50] in the same valuable 
series. It is a conscientiously scholarly and 
also a graphically written dnd practically 
suggestive book, well suited to the needs of 
thoughtful Biblical students possessed of 
no expert learning in regard to its theme 
yet also abundantly worthy of the attention 
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of those who possess some degree of expert 
knowledge. In hisintroductory chapter Dr. 
Blaikie argues ably that the purely natural- 
istic method of studying Biblical history is 


mistaken and unscientific and that the su-~ 


pernatural element must be taken duly into 
account. He certainly is correct in this po- 
sition. He withholds approval from the 
more extreme conclusions of the higher 
critics in respect to the book of Joshua but 
sees justification for some of their opinions 
and regards their great weakness as being 
the positiveness with which they state thei: 
views, as if no possibility remained of hold- 
ing other convictions without folly. 

Mr. J. T. Sunderland, on the other hand, 
sympathizes with the higher critics in a 
wholesale manner. His new volume, The 
Bible [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50], is 
based upon his earlier work, What Is the 
Bible? published in 1878, but is more com- 
prehensive and of course embodies the re- 
sults of the Biblical criticism of the inter- 
val. Wedonotindorse some of his positions 
for they are more‘advanced than the facts 
warrant in our judgment. But the general 
aim and spirit of the work and much of its 
teaching are commendable and the author 
certainly may be described as reverent and 
only desirous of rendering trustworthy help 
toward a true understanding of the Bible. 
He is somewhat too eager to make out a 
case and does not always discriminate prop- 
erly. For instance, it does not seem fair 
to contrast the passages about burnt offer- 
ings, on page 226, as he does, as examples 
of contradictions in the Bible. The divine 
utterances disapproving the offerings were 
made at a period in history and with refer- 
ence to circumstances wholly different from 
those attending the utterances of approval. 
Such citations only cause the reader to dis- 
trust the author’s critical ability. 

The great work, A Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumin, etc. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00], by 
Rabbi Jastrow of Philadelphia, moves slowly 
on. Part V. was noticed in these columns 
in May, 1892, and Part VI. is just issued. 
Each fasciculus embraces ninety-six pages 
and the whole will doubtless extend to 
about 1,500 pages, large quarto. It- is a 
guide not only to the Aramaic literature 
of the Targums, but also to the vast ‘‘sea 
of the Talmud.”’ Illustrative citations, al- 
ways rendered into English, add greatly to 
its value. One would miss the mark often 
should he seek direct interpretations of 
Scripture from these quaint, rabbinical con- 
ceits, from which the vivid poetry of the 
Old Testament is quite absent, e.g., Ps. 98: 
8, ‘‘Let the floods clap their hands” be- 
comes, ‘‘ The rivers strike the shore.’’ But 
it is interesting to trace the development 
of living Semitic languages, especially the 
progress from things to ideas. A single ex- 
ample must suffice and will show the im- 
portance of such researches as are here col- 
lected. The Hebrew word taraph means to 
tear like wild beasts, and this is almost its 
only use in the Bible. In the Talmud it 
means also to cast out with violence, applied 
to divorcement. Next to reject, as a prayer 
unanswered. ‘Then it refers in the passive 
voice to one whose mind is disordered, con- 
fused, asfrom drink. A ship is ?refah when 
tossed in a storm; and so is the body politic, 
the ship of state, when persecutions prevail. 

The Michigan State Association of Con- 
gregational Churches held a jubilee meeting 


at Jackson, May 19-22, 1892, to celebrate 
the completion of half a century since its 
organization, and one of the fruits of the 
occasion is an attractive volume, printed by 
order of the Association, entitled The Con- 
gregational Churches of Michigan, 1842-1892. 
It includes addresses, papers, reports, etc., 
given at the jubilee meeting, together with 
memoranda of the annual meetings from 
the beginning, a list of Michigan’s repre- 
sentatives in the successive national coun- 
cils and the London International Council, 
another of Michigan’s corporate members of 
the American Board, tables of benevolences, 
grants in aid to Michigan churches from 
the Home Missionary or Church Building 
Society, Michigan’s representatives in the 
foreign field, a list of the Congregational 
ministers of the State in the past and pres- 
ent, and extracts from the action of the 
association upon a number of important 
subjects which have assumed prominence 
from time to time. The book is of more 
than common interest and value to Congre- 
gationalists everywhere, especially in Mich- 
igan, 

Another volume of sermons before us is 
Rev. James Reed’s Scripture Testimony 
Concerning the Other World [Am. New- 
Church Tract & Pub. Society. 40 cents]. 
It contains seven discourses about Death, 
The Intermediate State, Heaven, Hell, The 
Judgment, and Heavenly Happiness. They 
are undenominational in form and contain 
much useful truth presented temperately 
and effectively.—The Public Life of Christ 
75 cents], by Rev. J. C. Kephart of Lebanon, 
Pa., is an ingenious combination of the map 
with the chart, so arranged as to afford 
valuable aid to the student of the New 
Testament. It is colored, and bound in 
neat covers and is in small compass. It is 
a sort of pictorial harmony of the gospels, 
and should be popular. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Rey. G. C. Adams, D. D.’s, sketch of the 
life and work of the late Hon. Warren Cur- 
rier is entitled A Christian Lawyer [W.S. 
Bell. $1.00]. It presents attractively the 
leading characteristics of the distinguished 
and influential man described. Judge Cur- 
rier was an eminent jawyer and also an 
eminent business man. He was among the 
most loyal and useful Congregationalist 
leaders in the West He was one of the 
foremost in establishiug the National Coun- 
cil as a regular institution; indeed, Dr. 
Adams says that he originated it. In many 
other ways he was one of the most saga- 
cious, energetic and consecrated members 
of the Congregational laity. This sketch of 
him is appreciative and vivid. But there 
‘must be a demand for a more full and well 
rounded narrative of Judge Currier’s life. 
This is excellent, but only professes to be a 
sketch. Perhaps Dr. Adams at some time 
may develop the sketch into a portrait. 

Dr. E. E. Hale’s A New England Boyhood 
[Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00] is a delight- 
ful autobiography. Its chapters will be 
recognized as having been printed originally 
in the Atlantic Monthly. It goes back to 
the end of the first quarter of this century 
and it describes the Boston of that period 
and the home life, studies, sports, etc., of 
the children in a manner which will cause © 
many a reader to wish that the past could 
be substituted for the present. Dr. Hale 
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apparently was exceptionally fortunate in 
the scenes and associations of his childhood 
and youth, but Boston was a good place for 
any one to live in and he has written con 
amore about it. The book cannot help be- 
ing an unusual favorite.——Mr. Richard 
Hovey’s tenderly appreciative elegy on the 
late Thomas William Parsons, itself a poem 
of no mean order which appeared first in 
the Independent, has been republished, to- 
gether with Mr. Hovey’s biographical cri- 
tique on Parsons, which came out first in 
the Atlantic Monthly, in a handsome little 
volume called Seaward [D. Lothrop Co. 
$1.50]. Explanatory notes are supplied and 
the book is a tribute of one poet to another 
which all lovers of true poetry will estimate 
at its properly high value. It is a credit to 
all concerned. 

Lorenzo de’ Medeci [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00], by Edith Carpenter, is ‘‘a historical 
portrait,’ drawn in clear, firm outlines and 
colored discriminatingly yet vividly. The 
author holds a middle course between those 
who extol and those who severely condemn 
the distinguished Florentine, and justifies 
fairly her moderation. She has written 
with sympathy and even enthusiasm for her 
subject, yet with self-control, and it would 
be difficult to compress more successfully 
into a short book what most people wish to 
know about the man. Her work is well 
done and deserves public favor. Mr. 
Laurence Hutton has written a pleasant 
sketch of the career of the late Hdwin Booth 
which the Harpers have brought out as a 
volume in their tasteful Black & White 
Series. It is the tribute of a personal friend 
and is not at all a critique but merely a 
biographical record. It is illustrated.—— 
Another popularly written and illustrated 
account of England’s present premier is 
W. E. Gladstone: England’s Great Com- 
moner [Fleming H. Revell Co. '75 cents], by 
Walter Jerrold. It seems to be trustworthy 
and is reasonably rich in respect to ma- 
terial. It is expressed in an entertaining 
style. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Woman and the Higher Education [Harper 
& Bros. $1.00], edited by Anna C. Brack- 
ett, belongs to the Distaff Series, and con- 
tains an introduction by Mrs. Blanche W. 
Bellamy, a preface and an essay, The Private 
School for Girls, by the editor, and papers 
by Mrs. Emma Willard, Mrs. Emma C. Em- 
bury, Prof. Maria Mitchell, Mrs. Lucia G. 
Runkle, Mrs. Alice F. Palmer, and Prof. 
Lucy M. Salmon. The series is composed 
of representative work of the women of the 
State of New York in periodical literature. 
The particular papers in this volume, A 
Plan for Improving Female Education, A 
Review of the Higher Education of Women, 
The Teaching of History in Academies and 
Colleges, etc., have appeared in the Century, 
the Forum, Education, Harper’s, or else- 
where, at different dates beginning with 
1819. They supply a valuable bird’s-eye 
view, so to speak, of the development which 
has been going on since then in respect to 
both aims and methods, and are rich in 
practical good sense. They are of general 
and lasting interest, and not only profes- 
sional educators but the general public 
ought to read and ponder their utterances. 
The volume is issued in an exceptionally 
tasteful form. 

Goethe’s writings are a perennial source 


of satisfaction to thoughtful people, and it 
is something of a surprise that the greater 
part of his prose maxims never have been 
rendered into English before. The volume 
in hand, The Maxims and Reflections of 
Goethe [Macmillan & Co. $1.25], translated 
by Bailey Saunders, contains more than six 
hundred short sayings, some embodied in a 
single line and very few filling more than a 
half-page, prompted by many different im- 
pulses, in diverse moods and treating of all 
manner of themes. The book is interesting 
to have at one’s elbow to be picked up in odd 
moments and it quickly sets one to thinking 
in earnest. The translator’s preface fills 
nearly one-fourth of the book and ought to 
have been cut down to three or four pages. 
—The Shrubs of Northeastern America 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50], by C. S. 
Newhall, is a technical botanical work, in- 
tended for botanists, gardners, etc, and con- 
taining outlines and particularized descrip- 
tions of a hundred and sixteen shrubs be- 
longing to the region considered. It is a 
good example of careful work and is well 
indexed and in every way adapted to render 
its appropriate service successfully. 

Prof..C. W. Shields’s “contribution, The 
Trial of Servetus, in the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review [MacCalla & Co. $8.00], 
is timely, but one wonders if the readers of 
the magazine have not had all which they 
desire about trials of late. The paper of 
chief interest in this issue is Prof. A. Gré- 
tillat’s, on Theological Thought Among 
French Protestants in 1892. The year has 
been one of vigorous debates and the author 
considers its conflicts under three heads, 
authority, the divinity of Christ, and the 
resurrection respectively. He gives a sum- 
mary of leading publications and their argu- 
ments, and finds it somewhat difficult to 
maintain entire impartiality in view of his 
having been personally a participant in the 
debates. But he avoids severity and writes 
with the more vividness. The paper is a 
valuable source of information. Rey. A. D. 
Campbell treats of the Failure of the Papal 
Assumptions of Boniface VIII. Prof. John 
DeWitt describes the recent meeting of the 
General Assembly, dispassionately but with 
approval of the result in the case of Pro- 
fessor Briggs. 

The June and July issues of the new 
Pall Mall Magazine [International News Co. 
Each 25 cents]—of which Hon. W. W. Astor 
is understood to be the proprietor and Lord 
Frederic Hamilton and Sir Douglas Straight 
are the editors—make a strong bid for public 
favor. The illustrations catch the eye at 
once and are uncommonly spirited and sug- 
gestive. The list of contributors includes 
many eminent names and the quality of the 
articles is high. The contents belong, for 
the most part, to the realm of light litera- 
ture, but they are strong and often striking. 
Graver articles are not lacking, the editorial 
department, entitled Without Prejudice, is 
bright and that of vexed questions, in which, 
in these issues, Labor and Capital and Irish 
Priests in Politics are representative topics 
discussed pro and con by persons well quali- 
fied to speak, is well conceived. The maga- 
zine, if primarily adapted to English readers, 
certainly merits a large share of American 
favor also. 

Se tes ei) 

Mr. Arlo Bates, who is at once a jour- 

nalist, poet, novelist and editor, has been ap- 


pointed professor of English literature in the 
Institute of Technology in Boston. 


NOTES. 


—— Mrs. General U.S. Grant has written a 
book which soon will be published. So says 
the New York Tribune. 


— London has a new literary society or- 
ganized for the purpose of publishing rare or 
hitherto unedited works relating to the royal 
navy. It will find a considerable field ready 
for occupation. 


—— Mrs. William Claflin, of this city, whose 
guest the poet Whittier usually was when he 
was in town, has prepared an attractive vol- 
ume of personal reminiscences of him. To 
this Miss Edna D. Proctor, also a close friend 
of Whittier’s, has contributed a fine poem. 


The Cosmopolitan has lowered its price 
to $1.50 a year, twelve and one-half cents per 
copy. It avows the aim of gaining the largest 
circulation in the world. It has made great 
strides toward excellence and popularity 
within the past three years or so and this re- 
duction of price must largely increase its sales. 


—— Mr. Henry C. Clark offered some time 
ago to give the city of Providence, R. I., a 
bronze duplicate of the silverstatue of Colum- 
bus. He now has reconsidered his offer and has 
substituted one much more appropriate, that 
of a statue of Ebenezer Knight Dexter, for- 
merly an eminent resident of Providence and 
one of her greatest public benefactors. 


— We take unusual pleasure in stating 
that the New Englund Magazine is to be con- 
tinued. Mr. Warren F. Kellogg has purchased 
the assets of the old company and will carry 
on the magazine and Messrs. Edwin D. Mead 
and W. B. Harte, under whose efficient editu- 
rial care it has improved in quality so greatly 
of late, are to continue their relation toit. It 
has become one of the most enjoyable of the 
moothiies. 


—— The Pope Manufacturing Co. offers one 
of their best Columbian safety bicycles to each 
of the five persons who may send them the 
greatest number of errors discovered in any 
text-book studied in this country by the au- 
thority of any school committee and conceded 
to be such by both publishers and authors of 
the volumesin which they occur, or bya board 
of examiners. Last year it made a somewhat 
similar offer to teachers and six won their 
bicycles. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


McDonald & Gill Co. Boston. 
THE BOOK OF HEARTS. pp. 119. 50 cents. 
JOHN WESLEY AND His DocTRINES. By Rev. W. 
McDonald. pp.149. 50 cents. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. By Prof. Patrick 
Geddes. pp. 201. $1.25. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. By Theodore Roose 
velt. pp. 472. $3.50. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE DEFENCE OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS BEFORE THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Part II]. pp. 311. 175 
cents. i 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
PRATT PORTRAITS. By Anna Fuller. pp. 325. 50 


cents. 
Fowler & Wells Co. New York. 
JERUSHY IN BROOKLYN. By Anna O. Commelin. 
pp. 84. 25 cents. 
Wilmington Dental Manufacturing Co. 
hia. 
LETTERS FROM A MOTHER TO A MOTHER ON THE 
CARE OF CHILDREN’S TEETH. By “Mrs. M. W. 
J.” pp.114. 25 cents. 


Philadet- 


MAGAZINES. 


April. BULLETIN OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
May-June. AMERICAN HISTORY. 
June. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORLD. 


July. New ENGLAND.—MUSIC REVIEW.—HOME AND 
COUNTRY.—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


July-August. ANDOVER REVIEW. 
August. FRANK LESLIB’S. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

The more the home is considered in the 
prayer meeting and vice versa the better it 
will be for both institutions. 

The account of the Detroit council proves 
that Congregationalists practice what they 
preach in regard to infringing on the territory 
of another denomination. 

The committee appointed in Maine to en- 
courage fellowship among the weaker churches 
and to send visitors to such churches is a 
good thing. It is possible, too, that the visit- 
ors may learn some lessons. 

Pleasant Sunday evenings in the summer 
are well suited to short children’s services. 
The morning kindergarten, too, is a step in 
progress if it graduates its pupils to the regu- 
lar service. 

The two churches that unite in publishing a 
paper give this as the reason: 


This is not for saving expense, for either 
church is abundantly able to support its own 
paper, but to bring them into contact with 
one another’s work and lead them to ‘‘ con- 
sider one another to provoke unto love and 
good works.” By this means it is hoped to 
interest these churches in each other for 
mutual stimulation to show what a really 
consecrated and enterprising church can do 
for the community and the world. To the 
work of developing two ideal village churches 
this paper is prayerfully dedicated. 


FROM PASTORATE TO PROFESSUOR- 
N SHIP. 


While an installing council is usually re- 


/ garded as an occasion of importance, a coun- 


cil for the dissolution of a pastoral relation 
the more commonly receives but slight atten- 
tion and in its representative character is 
often a small assembly. It is pleasant to 
record that the recent council convened at 
the First Church, Malden, to advise respect- 
ing the closing of the pastorate of Rey. T. C. 
Pease, was an exception to the usual order. 
Both in its size and its spirit, no less than the 
businesslike nature of its proceedings, it re- 
flected honor upon our denominational method 
of ending a successful ministry. Of the fif- 
teen churches invited all but one were repre- 
sented, also two of the three ministers not 
serving as pastors. The church, which had 
with deep regret surrendered its highly es- 
teemed pastor, placed his letter of resigna- 
tion, together with memorials and proceed- 
ings, in printed form, in the hands of the 
members of the council, which is a helpful 
and laudable method of revealing its kind 
disposition toward the retiring pastor and its 
respect for the churches in fellowship with 
it. 

The result of the council, after its two 
hours’ session, is expressed in resolutions 
which record the council’s warm appreciation 
of ‘‘the broad scholarship, thorough acquaint- 
ance with general literature, the unwearying 
study of the Scriptures and skill in their in- 
terpretation, the unusual gift of refined and 
scholarly speech, the lofty ideals of the Chris- 
tian ministry and the love of the Master and 
of men which have made Mr. Pease’s minis- 
try so acceptable and blessed with such rich 
and abundant fruitfulness.”? The honored and 
venerable church is congratulated upon the 
years of steady progress under their pastor’s 
wise and faithful leadership, as well as the 
spirit with which it yielded its beloved and 
honored pastor to enter on a wider sphere 
of Christian usefulness. Andover Seminary 
also is congratulated on Mr. Pease’s eminent 
qualifications for his position. 


DETROIT CONGREGATIONALISTS 
OBSERVE COMITY. 
A council was lately convened to advise as to 
the expediency of organizing a new Congrega- 
tional church in the western outskirts of De- 
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troit in the midst of a thriving and promising 
section. In the course of its inquiries it re- 
ceived a courteous protest from the Presbyte- 
rian City Missionary Society claiming that 
it had a well-established mission upon the 
same field and that the proposed new organi- 
zation would be an intrusion in a community 
already sufficiently supplied with evangelical 
work. The council finally determined to ad- 
journ for ten days to meet a committee of the 
Presbyterians and to make full inquiries into 
the merits of the situation. It appointed a 
committee for this purpose and another to 
meet the people proposing to form the new 
church, to explain to them the cause of delay 
and to request them to defer all further action 
until after the council should have concluded 
its labors. 

Reassembling July 20 the council was noti- 
fied—what had already been published in all 
the papers of the city—that, on the evening of 
the day of its first meeting, the church had 
been formally organized, acting under unwise 
advice. Ofcourse the function of the council 
was at an end. It did, however, formulate 
a protest against the unprecedented action 
taken, declaring: (1) that the course of the 
church was “a violation of common courtesy 
and a breach of Congregational order’’; (2) 
that it is a breach of interdenominational 
courtesy to organize a church in the face of 
such a protest as was presented in this case, 
without proper inquiry into the facts; (3) that 
the church thus irregularly organized has no 
relation whatever to the boay of Congrega- 
tional churches in Detroit, and that they have 
no responsibility for its action, past or pro- 
spective, until it shall apply to and be regu- 
larly received by the Detroit Association. 
Rey. W. H. Davis, D. D., was moderator of 
the council and Rey. H. P. De Forest, D. D., 
chairman of the committee that formulated 
the result. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


So rapid is the growth of the Second Church, Dor- 
chester, that another enlargement is necessitated. 
This time it is the chapel which is to be extended in 
order to provide room for the Sunday school, $7,000 
having been raised for that purpose. 


The church in West Newton was supplied last 
Sunday by Rev. J. W. Cowan. The other supplies, 
as far as arranged, will be Rev. Messrs. F. N. Pelou- 
bet, D.D., S. R. Dennen, D.D., and C. F. Clarke. 
Dr. Patrick spends most of his vacation at Pigeon 
Cove. : 

Last Sunday being the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Sunday school in Bedford, Rey. Edwin Smith, 
pastor, the morning service included an address on 
the Rise and Progress of the Sunday School in 
America, and in the afternoon the school held 
special anniversary exercises. A large number of 
visitors from other places were present. 


The First Church, Westfield, Rev. J. H. Lockwood, 
pastor, is about to build a parish house almost as 
large as its church building and connected directly 
with it. The new house will contain the pastor’s 
study, a library, parlors for men and women, dining- 
room and kitchen, an assembly hall and class- 
rooms. A gallery will extend around the hall and 
may be made into classrooms if desired. 


The church of Palmer, Rev. F. E. Jenkins, pastor, 
has recently repaired and improved its parsonage 
at a cost of about $1,000. It has adopted new hymn- 
pbooks—the new Laudes Domini—and new sing- 
ing-books for the Sunday school. It has begun to 
print a weekly calendar giving the order of service 
each Sunday, the notices for the week and ‘ notes”’ 
on the work of the church. The pastor of the 
church in Dalton, Rev. G. W. Andrews, and Mr. 
Jenkins are publishing a monthly paper for the two 
churches called the Pilgrim. 

The Hampden East and West Association, at its 
meeting in Springfield recently, became so much 
interested in the discussion of the Increase of Min- 
isterial Supply in and from Our Churches, that they 
invited Rev. F. B. Makepeace to prepare a discourse 
on The Wants of the Christian Ministry, and, as the 
representative of this association, to deliver it to 
churches, colleges and seminaries. 
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Maine. 

Rev. J. G. Wilson, for the past thirteen years pas- 
tor of the Fourth Church, Portland, has decided at 
the advanced age of seventy to withdraw for a time 
from active service. His pastoral work has been 
incessant, and in personal presentation of the gos- 
pel he is a marked example of fidelity. The pastors 
of the city, with representatives of the churches, 
have taken steps to assist the church in securing a 
colored preacher as Mr. Wilson’s successor. This is 
the only colored church in the State.——Dr. J. L. 
Jenkins, recently installed at State Street Church, 
will remain at his post through the summer.— 
High Street Church will be closed for six weeks.— 
Dr. J. G. Merrill of Second Parish Church will 
divide his vacation, taking two weeks later for a 
trip to Chicago and the Interior.—Rey. D. M. 
Pratt of Williston Church, with his family, will 
spend six weeks among the hills of Litchfield 
County, Ct.—Aggressive church work is greatly 
affected by the prolonged yacation season from 
June to October. The islands and coast at this 
point attract an increased number of annual visitors. 


The Union Chapel at West Bristol was dedicated 
July 12, with prayer by Rev. C.D. Crane and ad- 
dresses by Rey. Messrs. Bradford, Johnson and 
Banghart. The presentation of the chapel was 
made by a committee of women who have been fore- 
most in securing the building. 


Penobscot Conference appointed a committee of 
six—two to serve one year, two for two years and 
two for three years, of which Prof. F. B. Denio, 
D.D., is chairman—who are to meet once in two 
months to adopt measures to promote tellowship 
among the churches and to secure helpfulness one 
to another. One purpose in view is to arrange for 
visits of the pastors and laity to the weaker 
churches and to hold meetings among them occa- 
sionally. 

Rey.S. W. Pearson is ministering to the Ligonia 
church, Cape Elizabeth. The attendance upon pub- 
lic worship is increased.—aA branch of the church 
at Phippsburg has been formed at Small Point. 


Vermont, 


A union county Sunday school convention was 
held at Danville, July 19, under the auspices of the 
State Sunday School Association. Fourteen schools 
from ten different villages in Caledonia County 
were represented, and it was not a delegate conven- 
tion but a volunteer gathering. Several profitable 
papers were presented and a‘question box was also 
conducted. Permanent organization was effected 
by electing officers. A portion of Essex County will 
be asked to join the Caledonia County Association. 


Six young people were received into the church in 
Putney on confession of faith July 6, as a partial 
result of Sunday school and Christian Endeavor 
work begun two years ago in an out-district. 


A town Sunday school convention was held at 
Brattleboro, July 21, five churches uniting. General 
Estey of the organ works, State Secretary Babbitt 
and others made addresses. This meeting is im- 
portant as being the first of the kind held in the 
State and marking a new era in Sunday school 


work. 
Khode Island. 


Rey. J. H. Larry of the Richmond Street Free 
Church, Providence, and editor of the Independent 
Citizen, is taking a carriage trip to his old home in 
New Hampshire. Rey. Mr. Eggleston supplied his 
pulpit July 16 and 23.——Dr. Dickson of the Pilgrim 
Church goes abroad Aug. 1, and his pulpit will be 
supplied by Drs. E. B. Webb, A. E. Dunning and 
others.—Extensive repairs and renovations are in 
progress on the Beneficent Church buildings.—A 
new move is being planned in the interest of the 
“little ones”? of the Union Church in the shape of 
a kindergarten morning service in one of the church 
rooms at the same hour of service inthe main build- 
ing. It is the first step in the fall aggressive cam- 
paign under the pastor, Dr. F. A. Horton. 


The Plymouth Church, South Providence, Rey. W. 
C. Stinson, pastor, has received during June and 
July twenty-four persons on confession, among the 
fruits of Evangelist Davidson’s meetings last May. 


Connecticut. 


John P. Gavit of the Hartford Post, and an ac- 
tive worker in the Fourth Church, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Warburton Chapel, a mis- 
sion Sunday school under the auspices of the Cen- 
ter Church.—Rey. H. H. Kelsey is at Mt. Washing- 
ton, Mass. Rey. A. T. Perry is acting pastor of the 
Fourth Church in his absence.——Open air meet- 
ings are held in Hartford every Sunday at 6.30 
Pp. M. under the conduct of a Fourth Church com- 
mittee. The meetings are held at an important 
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street corner and have an average audience of 500 


or 600. 
: MIDDLE STATES. 


New York. 


Increased attendance and interest has marked the 
Pilgrim Chapel prayer meetings, Brooklyn, during 
July, when the subjects have been: What Can We 
Do to Make Our Homes the Brightest and Best 
Places on Earth? What Things Spoil Home and Its 

nfluence for Good? How Can Home Be Made Pleas- 
ant and Profitable on Sunday? What Do We Re- 
member of the Homes of Our Childhood Which 
Might Well Be Imitated? 


The church in Lisle was the first church formed in 
Broome County. Its meeting house having been 
extensively renewed, it was reopened July 16, with 
appropriate services, conducted by Rey. Edward 
Taylor, D. D. 


The young church at Roscoe is prospering under 
Rev. W.J. Carter. The Y. P. S.C. E. at the Fourth 
of July entertainment received the large sum of 
‘9596 and cleared $338. This will go toward a much 
needed parsonage. The pastor preaches on alter- 
nate Sunday afternoons nine and five miles distant. 
The problem of how to reach a scattered farming 
population too far away to attend church is being 
solved on this field by two women from Dr. Simp- 
son’s Faith Training School in New York spending 
the summer in visiting these outlying districts. 


LAKE STATES 
Michigan. 


A special meeting of Olivet Association was held 
at Eaton Rapids, June 6, for the trial cf Rev. C. M. 
Arthur of Leslie. He was charged with securing his 
ordination and ministerial standing ‘‘by misrepre- 
sentation and the concealment of important facts,” 
and yet more recently of ‘‘lying and misrepresenta- 
tion,” and of conduct showing “‘ his unfitness for the 
ministry.”” ‘Ihese charges were sustained and the 
association refused to grant him a letter of dismissal 
to the Jackson Association, but nothing further has 
as yet been done. The association has given public 
notice of its action as thus stated. 


The church at North Adams has been renovated 
within and without ata cost of $510, all of which 
has been provided for. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

The Spencer church, Rey. J. O. Thrush, pastor, 
dedicated July 16 a house of worship with aseating 
capacity of 400 and costing about $12,000. Rey. J. 0. 
Stevenson preached the sermon and Secretary Doug- 
lass offered the dedicatory prayer and led the con- 
gregation in clearing off the indebtedness. The 
whole amount asked for, $3,500, was quickly pledged. 
The windows, five of which are memorial, are espe- 
cially fine. The pews and the interior finishings are 
in oak and the building is lighted by electricity. 


Minnesota. 


The corner stone of the new church at Alexandria 
was laid July 15, the pastor, Rev. G. E. Soper, giving 
the principal address. The other pastors of the city 
participated. 


The Swedish church at Mankato is raising a sub- 
scription for the purchase of the Presbyterian 
church property of that place. It is offered for 
$4,500 and is well located. The Swedish church at 
Kasota is trying to build a parsonage. Superin- 
tendents Montgomery and Morley spent July 15 
with them and stirred them up to secure the church 
building and parsonage. Both churches are mem- 
bers of the Mankato Conference, and with this pur- 
chase and the erection of a parsonage would soon 
be self-supporting. 


Rey. Messrs. E. P, Ingersoll, D.D., 8. G. Smith, 
DiD.,.A. H. Heath, D. D., of St. Paul are all taking 
their vacations at the East. Miss Frances Gale of 
St. Paul and Miss M. A. King of Minneapolis have 
both left for Turkey and will sail Aug. 5. 


IKansus. 


The church in Haven dedicated its new building 
July 16. Its cost, $2,000, is wholly provided for, 
$600 being pledged on dedication day. Rey. D. H. 
Snowden, D. D., preached the sermon and addresses 
were made at other services by Rey. Messrs. Hull, 
Tunnell, Wellman and Broad. 


Nebraska. 


The organization of a church at Taylor, Loup 
County, July 19, was an occasion of unusual interest. 
The whole county has been without a resident min- 
ister and without any church, except a small Baptist 
church about twenty miles distant. Superintendent 
Stewart of the C.S.S.and P.S. organized a Sunday 
school in the spring, reported the needs of the field 

d soon after Superintendent Bross secured the 


services of Rev. G. S. Brett, who has been six weeks 
on the field. The people have rallied around him, 
two out-stations have been established and the work 
is promising in every respect. At the recognition 
council the sermon was by Rey. 8. I. Hanford, with 
a brief address on the Sunday school work by. Supt. 
J.D. Stewart. Twenty-six persons united with the 
church, twelve on confession of faith, all of them 
adults. 


The First Church, Lincoln, introduced an inter- 
esting change in the evening service during June 
and Jwy. The church and both the Endeavor Soci- 
eties joined to fill the hour. The Endeavorers used 
the first half. The remainder of the time was oc- 
cupied by a short address especially suitable to the 
children, a great maby of whom were present. The 
Child Moses, Four Wise Little Creatures and sim- 
ilar texts were taken, and the children were cat- 
echised a little from time to time. On several oc- 
casions the meeting concluded with a brief organ 
recital. These services were held at an early hour 
for the special benefit of the little ones, and they 
were greatly interested. The older people as well 
found much enjoyment in the services. The 
ehurch at Willow Valley, Rev. W. A. Davies, pas- 
tor, is to build an edifice. 


North Dakota. 


Mr. F. FF. J. Exner of Carleton College, who sup- 
plies the church at Abercrombie during his two 
months’ vacation, with the student preaching at the 
Methodist church, is holding special meetings for 
two weeks.——The church at Portland rejoices in 
the return of Mr. Donald G. Colp of Carleton Col- 
lege, who supplied the church for a few months a 
yearago. lt has bought the building of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church and is fitting it up for service. 


.—A flourishing Y.P.S.C.E.has been organized 


at Forman by Student L. C. Grant. 
Montana. 


A church of thirteen members was organized at 
Bonner, July 16, the seat of the Bonner Mercantile 
plant, seven miles west of Missoula. The work be- 
gan with the organization of a Sunday school by the 
C.S.S.and P.S. For nearly a year previous to his 
recent illness the place was supplied with a weekly 
evening service by Rey. O. C. Clark of Missoula, and 
more recently the enterprise has been under the 
charge ot Rey. G. M. Rees, who will be the pastor of 
the new church. Rey. O. C. Clark and Superin- 
tendent Bell assisted in the organization. 


PACIFIC CUAST., 
California. 


Sixty united with the East Los Angeles church 
during the pastorate of Rey. D. L. Jenkins, less 
than two years. Also a debt of $1,200 was paid. 


Evangelist F.L.Smith from Texas is about to 
begin work in Santa Monica, Rey. F. J. Culver, 
pastor. 


Under the auspices of the Southern Branch of the 
W.85B.M.all the Los Angeles churches united in a 
mass meeting July 2. Mrs. Burnell of India and 
Mrs. Price of China made excellent addresses. 


Though within the last four months the Tulare 
church has lost nearly thirty members it was never 
stronger in spirit and purpose. Rey. G. H. De Kay 
makes frequent journeys to Goshen, twenty-five 
miles distant, where an edifice is soon to be built. 


WEEKLY REGISTER, 
Calls. 


COOMBE, Philip, Ferndale, Cal., to Bakersfield. 

CRAWFORD, Otis D., Monrovia, Cal., to Columbus, Neb. 
Accepts. 

DENISON, Robert C., declines call to Falmouth, Me. 

EDWARDS, William, Fort Abercrombie, N. D., to Rose 
Valley and Gardner. » Accepts. 

EVER'S, Henry §8., Oberlin Seminary, to Leona and 
Highland, Kan. Accepts. 

HEMENWAY, F. W., Holly, N. Y., to Newton, Kan. 

HENCH, William K., Lee Center, Ill.,to Dover. Began 
work in oe 

a) eee ohn H., Peterboro, N. H., to Kearney, Neb. 

ecepts. 

JACOBS, F. W., accepts call to White City, Kan. 

KINNEY, Henry N., accepts call to Gooa Will Ch., 
pyracuse, N.Y. 

ser Oh a Albert M., Larchwood, Io., to Runnells. 

ecepts. 

MARTIN, Jobn L., Pillsbury, Minn., declines to remain 
another year. 

METCALF, Paul H., Oberlin Seminary, to assist Dr. 
A. L. Frisbie, Plymouth Uh., Des Moimes.Io. Accepts. 

NICHOLS, Charles L., Princeton, Me., to Phippsburg. 

STEMBRIDGE, Alfred E., Kaukauna, Wis.,to first Ch., 
Springfield, Lu. Has begun work. 

bre KELOCK, Albert H., Hingham, Mass., to Millis. 

ecepts. 

WOODWORTH, Charles L., Watertown, Mass., to 
Second Ch., Amherst, for one year. 

OUrdinations and Inatullations, 

ALDEN, West, 0. p. July 18, New Grand Chain, Ill. Ser- 
mon, K. b, Hines; other parts, H. C. brown, B. F Paul, 
A. A. Young and J. B. Green. 

DERR, A. C., 0. July 18, Thompsonville, Mich. Sermon, 
Rev. William Lindsay; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Elwin Ten Eyck, O B. Waters, C. W. Greene, Demas 
Cochlin and EB. 8. Shaw. 

MCQUARRIE, Neil P.,o. July 11, Thawville, IU. Sermon, 
Rey. James Tompkins, D. D.; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 


F. H. Brown, H. C. Calhoun, C. A. Moon and H. C. 
Scotford. : 

SMITH, W. B.T., 0.p. July 19, Southville, Mass. Sermon, 
Rey. L. R. Eastman; other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. L. 
Chute, Joshua Coit and F, E, Emrich. 

WEATHERLY, Arthur L., 0. July 11, 
Sermon, Rey. J. O. Thrush; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
L. R. Fitch, J. M. Cumings, H. M. Case and T. O 
Douglass. 

WILKINS, H. J.. 0. p. June 23, Strongsville, O. Sermon, 
Rev. J. E. Collom: other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. C. 
Rogers, Norman Plass, H. M. Tenney, D.D. and A. H. 
Currier. 

Resignations. 

BRUCE, Charles R., Hull, Io. 

CHILDS, Edward P., Anita, Io., for further study. 

ELLIS, John, Maywoee, I 

FERRIER, W. W., Port Angeles, Wn., on account of 
ill-health, and goes to his former home in Angola, Ind. 

HADDEN, Jacob W., Springview, Neb. 

HARLOW, Reuben W., Minneiska, Minn., on account of 
ill-health. 

LAME, Samuel G., Wheaton, Ill. 

LOWN, John H., Tallman, Mich. 

OAKEY, James, Cresco, Io. 

PEASE, Charles B. F., Ashfield, Mass., to accept cal) to 
North Reformed Ch., West Troy, N. ¥ 

WISEMAN, C. F., South Hartford, N. Y. 


Dismissions. 
CADY, William J., Douglas Park Ch., Chicago, I'!., 


July 6, 
CAYER, Paul N., French Ch., Ware, Mass., to become 
editor of Le Citoyen, Springfield. f 
EDWARDS, William, Fort Abercrombie, N.D., July 12. 
Churches Organized. 


BONNER, Mont., July 16. Thirteen members. 
HOVER, N. Dak., July 9. Twelve members. 
TAYLOR, Neb., Juy 19. Twenty-six members. 


Miscellaneous. 


CHASE, Charles E., Sonoma, Cal., has recently re- 
eeived a family carriage, the gift of parishioners in 
Sonoma and Glen Ellen. 

GREEN, George E., is supplying for the summer at. 
Thurso, on Grindstone Island in the St. Lawrence. 

LEVY, Mark, is preaching for a few months in Park 
Rapids, Minn r 

LYONS. E. C., evangelist, is supplying the church in 
Minneiska. Minn. 

MILLS, B. Fay, declines the honorary degree of D. D. 
from Iowa College on the ground that Christ’s words, 
Be not ye called Rabbi,” indicate to him that he 
ought not to accept any title of honor which all other 
ministers do not possess. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE AND 
MR, NOYES. 


At the meeting of the American Board in Chicago 
last October Rev. M. M.G. Dana, D.D., one of the 
corporate members, offered a resolution requesting 
the Prudential Committee to enroil Rey. and Mrs_ 
W.H. Noyes among its Japan missionaries. This 
resolution was referred to the committee on the 
Japan Mission, which reported 1t back with a recom- 
mendation, which was accepted and is found below. 
As soon as the Japanese Mission heard of the action 
at Chicago the fifty-one missionaries on the ground 
united in a formal request to the Prudential Com- 
mittee that Mr. Noyes be appointed. 

The following documents set forth the subsequent 
action and correspondence in their chronological 
order: 

MR. ELLISON TO MR. NOYES. 
Boston, Oct. 20, 1892. 


Dear Mr. Noyes: I was not present at the annual 
meeting of the American Board held recently at 
Chicago, but am informed that reference was there 
made to you and your relations to the board. 

I write to ask for some information as to your 
views about future probation. My reason for so 
doing is that I voted against your appointment 
solely because I judged from your statement to the 
Prudential Committee that you believed in a future 
probation, whereas in a conversation held with 
your brother, soon after you left for Japan, he 
stated that you did not believe in it. If he is cor- 
rect, then I did not rightly interpret your statement, 
and I do not wish to make any mistake again. As 
regards this subject, you are aware that the board, 
by its adoption of Dr. Storrs’s interpretation of the 
action at Des Moines, practically divides candidates 
for appointment as missionaries into two classes: 

1. Those who believe that an opportunity for re- 
pentance will be given after death to those who did 
not hear of Christ in this life. 

2. Those who do not find this theory sustained by 
the Bible and do not hold it as a part of an accepted 
speculative scheme, but leave the whole matter in 
the hands of God. ( 

Will you kindly write me to which of these two 
classes you belong, and will you please do so very 
briefly? I think all that will be necessary is simply 
for you to say to the first, or to the second, as the 
case may be. 

If your brother could say plainly to me that you 
do not believe in future probation, certainly you can 
make the same clear statement if it is true. 

I am not versed in eschatology and long, intricate 
theological statements puzzle me sadly. 

I write this letter of my own volition and without 
the knowledge of any other member of the Pruden- 
tial Committee. \ 

An early reply will very greatly oblige 

Yours very truly, WILLIAM P. ELLISON. 


Milford, Io. . 
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MR. NOYES TO MR. ELLISON. 
MABBASHI, JOSHU, JAPAN, Dec. 4, 1892. 


Dear Mr. Eltison: Your letter of Oct. 20 is re- 
ceived and I wish first to express my appreciation 
of your kindness in writing directly to me. My 
brother is right in saying that I do not believe in 
a future probation, for by ‘‘believe’? he means to 
be sure of, and I am certain that I have never ex- 
pressed myself as suse of this dogma, and so I con- 
sider that I am not to be classified under the first 
alternative which you quote from Dr. Storrs, for 
I am certainly not one of those who are sure that 
there is a future probation. 

As for the second alternative, lam willing to say 
that I ‘do not find this theory sustained by the 
Bible” in the sense that it is not ‘explicitly re- 
vealed,” but I think that the Bible leaves room for 
it. Again, I can say that I “do not hold it as a 
yart of an accepted speculative scheme,” if ‘ac- 
cepted” means fixed and if 1 still have the liberty 
to think about the matter. 

But even with these explanations 1 much prefer 
to express my ideas in my own language, as follows: 

Those who do not hear the (gospel) message in 
this life I trustfully leave to God. I do not claim 
to know God’s method of dealing with them. But 
1 do not refuse to think about them. I entertain 
in their behalf what I consider to be a reasonable 
hope that somehow, before their destinies are fixed, 
there shall be revealed to them the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. In this, as in every question to which 
God has given no distinct answer, I merely claim 
the liberty of the gospel. 

It may interest you to know that, except through 
American friends and newspapers, I should not 
have this subject called to mind from one year’s 
end to another. 

Yours most truly, WELLIAM H. Noyzs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE’S MINUTE ADOPTED 
APRIL 11, 1893. 


At the annual meeting of the American Board in 
Chicago, 1892, the question of receiving Rey. Wil- 
liam H. Noyes under its care and direction, and en- 
rolling him with its missionary force in Japan, was 

. referred by the board to the Prudential Committee, 
with the following recommendation: “In view of 
the complications of this case, and of the fact that 
the Prudential Committee has more than once care- 
fully reviewed it, and that the mission has made no 
request concerning a change in the relations of Mr. 
and Mrs, Noyes to their work, we feel disposed to 
recommend that the Prudential Committee bave 
further communication with the mission and take 
such action as seems best for the interest of the 
mission.” 

In accordance with these instructions the com- 
mittee communicated to the missionaries of the 
board in Japan inquiries relative to the Berkeley 
Temple Mission, which has been maintained in that 
empire for the last four years. Owing to different 
degrees of acquaintance with the condition and 
working of that mission, the replies differ in the 
amount of information given, but they all speak of 
it in favorable terms. In the meantime, before 
these inquiries reached Japan, testimony was re- 
ceived that Mr.and Mrs. Noyes are working har- 
monivusly in their present relations to the mission 
of the American Board and that the mission, by 
unanimous vote, expressed its desire that they be 
received under the direction and care of the board. 
No instruction was given to the committee to open 
further correspondence with Mr. Noyes as to the 
theological question on which his position seven 
years ago was deemed inadmissible by a command- 
ing majority both of the committee and of the 
hoard. Apparently the whole subject was inten- 
tionally left to be treated ‘at this time, not as a case 
of original application by a candidate for appoint- 
ment but of the transfer from one organization to 
another of a missionary already in the distant field, 
personal interviews with whom are not practicable, 
but concerning whom those working by his side 
must naturally have recent and full information. 

Yet, in view of the repeated and unrepealed votes 
of the board, 1886 and 1887, it has been gratifying to 
the committee to observe that in a recent delinea- 
tion of his position, frankly made to a member of 
its sub-committee, in answer to a personal request, 
Mr. Noyes avows none of the doctrinal convic- 
tions which the board in its careful and repeated 
instructions has twice betore disallowed. He does 
not speak of the doctrine of a future probation as a 
Scriptural and an important doctrine, or as one 
which honors Christ in giving completeness to His 
work. He does not declare that in his view particu- 
lar passages of Scripture refer to it, or that to him it 
seems a necessary corollary to the belief in the uni- 

_ versality of the Lord’s atonement. He does not 

represent himself as established in it, in the sense 
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that increasing light more and more inclines him to 
it. He doesnot present it as a dogma to be deduced 
as an inference from the positive teaching of Scrip- 
ture. It was upon such declarations of opinion, 
formerly made by him, that the board approved 
with emphasis the twofold declinatures of the com- 
mittee in those years to appoint Mr. Noyes to mis- 
sionary service. 

It is certainly to be noted that they are not now 
repeated by him. On the other hand, he distinctly 
declares that he does not find the doctrine of a 
future probation either revealed or sustained by 
the Bible, though still thinking that the Bible 
leaves room for it. He doesnot feel sure that there is 
a future probation, and does not hold it as part of a 
fixed or accepted speculative scheme. But he 
trustfully leaves to God the question of the destiny 
of those who do not hear the gospel message in 
this life, not claiming to know God’s method of 
dealing with them, though entertaining for him- 
self what he conceives to be a reasonable hope that 
in some way, before their destinies are fixed, God’s 
love in Christ will be revealed to them. He pre- 
sents this not as a conviction but as a hope, which 
plainly does not limit his missionary zeal or enter 
into the substance of his faith, and he adds the sig- 
nificant statement that, ‘except through American 
friends and newspapers, I should not have this sub- 
ject called to mind from one year’s end to another.” 
That he should say this of his own motion, after 
four years of experience in a land where the ques- 
tion concerning those without the gospel might be 
supposed to be constantly before him, may fairly be 
accepted, in an impartial and friendly estimate of 
his words, as showing the sincerity and the com- 
pleteness with which, in the absence of any positive 
conviction, he leaves the whole question to God, as 
one to which He has given no distinct answer. 

The committee certainly has not proceeded hastily 
in this novel and exceptional case, nor has it been 
unmindful of previous instructions received from 
the board. It has sought neither to invite nor to 
avoid responsibility, but simply to do its duty, with 
conscientious carefulness, to the churches and in- 
dividual Christians loving the board and employing 
it as their missionary agent, and under the instruc- 
tions which it bas repeatedly received. It holds 
itself bound, under those imperative and continu- 
ing instructions, to prevent the doctrine of future 
probation from becoming an element, directly or 
indirectly, in the message which the board sends to 
the world. Accordingly, it must refuse appoint- 
ment, as it has heretofore done, and as it still does, 
to those holding that doctrine to be a constituent 
part of the gospel of Christ, or to have authority 
from Him; to those with whom it is a formulated 
conviction, or who show toward ita distinct dog, 
matic tendency. Until the present basis of admin- 
istration is essentially changed the committee holds 
itself so far expressly limited. But it is also au- 
thorized, and distinctly instructed, to consider by 
itself each case coming before it; to give commis- 
sion to any one, otherwise well qualified, who leaves 
the whole momentous matter in the hands of Him 
who, as Judge of ail the earth, will do what is 
right, in wisdom and love; and to form its own 
judgment, with kindness and candor, as to the 
amount and the spiritual force of any tendency 
which may appear in any candidate toward the 
opinion which it must not indorse. 

The committee, aiming, now as always, to in- 
terpret its instructions fairly and sympathetically, 
with justice to all and in honor to the board, is 
willing to believe, from a reply of Mr. Noyes to a 
member of the committee, and from the concurrent 
testimony of eminent and honored missionaries who 
have worked with him in Japan, in the common 
evangelizing endeavor, and in freest interchange of 
feeling and thought, that his experience and disci- 
pline in missionary work have essentially restrained 
or essentially modified any tendency which may 
before have been believed to exist in him toward 
the dogma of a future probation. 

In view, therefore, of all the facts above recited, 
some of which are new and obviously exceptional, 
and all of which are of manifest importance, the 
committee adopts the following resolution: 


Resolved, That under the authority given to the 
committee by the board at its late annual meeting, 
aud after the particular correspondence to which it 
was enjoined, Rey. William H. Noyes be hereafter 
enrolled as one of its missionaries in Japan; that 
as such he be affectionately commended to the 
churches, pastors and missionaries there, with the 
renewed expression by the committee of its warm 
personad interest in himself, and in the assured ex- 

ectation on its part that his labor will be earnest, 

is teaching conformed to the common evangelical 
faith and his spirit toward both the mission and the 
board confiding and loyal. 

This action shall take effect when the clerk of the 
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committee is advised by Mr. Noyes that he desires 
and acce}ts the appointment thus made as a mission- 
ary under the board, that he has been released from 
existing engagements, and that all the requirements 
of comity toward the organization which sent him 
out, and which has supported ana directed him in 
Japan, have been duly observed. 


A true copy from the minutes of the Prudentia} 
Committee. 


Attest: E.E.Srrone, Clerk. 


TESTIMONIES OF OUR MISSIONARIES IN JAPAN. 


“‘T once took pains to inquire directly of Mr. 
Noyes concerning his theology, and, judging from 
that apparently frank and free conversation, it does 
not seem to me that he holds any belief that is in- 
terfering with his preaching Christ as our only 
Saviour and this life as our only probation.” 


“‘T do not remember to have ever heard him refer 
to the question of a future probation.” 


“JT believe him to be a man of good ability, of 
earnest Christian spirit, of true piety and to be 
sound in the faith in all essentials. Whatever 
minor peculiarities of doctrine he may hold I believe 
never appeared in his work.”’ 


“I do not remember ever to have heard him say 
anything about the future state of those dying 
without the knowledge of Christ.” 


“Tam glad to say, however, that I have met Mr. 
and Mrs. Noyes time and again, have spent consid- 
erable time in their society and feel quite well 
acquainted with them. If Mr. Noyes has any pecul- 
iar theological views it does not crop out in our 
intercourse with him.” 


“JT have never heard him utter a word that would 
touch the most sensitively orthodox mind in our 
mission, or that would set him off from us for a 
moment.” 


MR. NOYES TO DR. STRONG, 


MAEBASHI, JOSHU, JAPAN, June 10, 1893. 
Dear Dr. Strong: Inclosed you will please find 
my reply to the paper received from the Prudential 
Committee a month ago. I have not yet communi- 
cated with my committee on the subject, for I 
thought that any action on their part would be de 
pendent on the approval given by the Prudential 

Committee to my reply. 
Yours sincerely, WILLIAM H. NOYES. 


MR. NOYES TO THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 
MAEBASHI, JOSHU, JAPAN, June 10, 1893. 


To the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; 
Respected and Dear Sirs: I have received through 

Dr. Strong a paper from you recording your enro'1- 

ment of me as a missionary in Japan, when I have 

been released from existing engagements and ac- 
cept the appointment. This offer of a position of 
service and responsibility does me great honor. 

More than even while I was in America I appreciate 

the advantages of direct connection with the board, 

and should rejoice most heartily to spend my life in 
the service which my parents have rendered doubly 
honorable in my eyes. : 

That your action coincides also with the wish of 
my tellow-workers here gives additional strength to 
my desire to join the service in which they are nobly 
engaged. Both my own inclination and the wish of 
my friends in this and other lands would be grati- 
fied by my enrollment as an American Board mis- 
sionary. But, satisfactory as is the final vote re- 
corded in the paper sent to me, it 1s not to be sep- 
arated from the considerations which led to it. I 
wish that these were such that I might give to them 
my unqualified assent, but I cannot do so with 
candor. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that 1 
was requested by Mr. Ellison simply to classify my- 
self under one of two alternatives which were pre- 
sented. A courteous letter required a courteous 
reply, and so I undertook the task of fitting my 
ideas into the mold of another person’s language, 
but closed my letter by repeating my own language. 
This attempt of mine seems to have given rise to 
the inference that I withdrew my previous state- 
ments. To be sure I do not care to lay stress on the 
statements produced under the infelicitous circum- 
stances of seven years ago, for I have since made a 
full and symmetrical statement of my belief, upon 
which I am content to rest my case. The simple 
fact, however, that, in my letter to Mr. Ellison, I 
did not reaffirm my former statements does not 
warrant the inference that I disown them. But in 
the paper sent to me it isnoted that certain selected 
phrases of mine are not now repeated by me, and 
the way is thus opened for the inference that they 
have been tacitly withdrawn and that there hasbeen 
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a change in my views since [used them. This ap- 
pearance of change is hightened by the comparison 
immediately made between these former “ declara- 
tions of opinion’’ and my later ones. 

-Moreoyer, the method of comparison used gives 
an appearance of great contrast between my former 
and my present statements. For these selected ex- 
pressions of mine are severed from their connec- 
tions and modifications and accumulated in such 
a way that they represent me as holding formerly 
amore radical position than lever held. To a de- 
gree also my later expressions are selected so that 
they make my present position seem as moderate 
as possible. Whereas a comparison of my earlier 
and later statements by whole sentences or para- 
graphs, and not by dismembered phrases, would 
reveal no inconsistency, I should not be just to 
myself if I allowed these disconnected phrases to 
stand as a representation of my views at any time, 
nor would it be just to you to allow you to appoint 
me on the supposition that there had been a change 
in my views. 

If my missionary record and the testimony of my 
fellows on the field, added to my own statement of 
belief, have set me forth in a different light from 
that in which I formerly appeared under the theo- 
logical scrutiny to which I was then subjected, that 
is due to the differing circumstances of that time 
and this and not to achange in my views. Never 
have I been given to the parading of my opinion 
about a continued probation. If, in time past, I 
seemed to make it unduly prominent, that is be- 
cause, in, my self-defense, I was compelled to do so. 

Again, in regard to the second sentence on page 
five of the paper, it is not true that actually there 
has been an essential restraint or an essential modi- 
fication of the movements of my thought on this 
subject, but it is true that experience on the field 
has failed to develop what may have seemed to 
some to be dangerous and perversive tendencies 
in me. 

But whatever misapprehensions there may have 
been in the past it is a pleasure to learn that you 
are satisfied with my present attitude toward this 
question, as it appears from my missionary record 
and the testimony of my friends, namely, that my 
opinion on this subject is held in subordination to 
the great truths of Christianity and that it ‘does 
not limit my missionary zeal.” In regard to my 
general theological position, I suppose that the vote 
appointing me was taken on the basis of my state- 

- ment of belief made to the council which ordained 
me. This is quite satisfactory, for that statement 
essentially represents my present position. I note 
with satisfaction, too, that within the bounds of 
the ‘common evangelical faith’ no restriction is 
imposed upon my liberty of thought and speech. 

In view of these facts and with the explanations 
given above, if my church approves, I am ready 
humbly ana cordially to accept appointment. 

Sincerely yours, WILLIAM H. NOYEs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE’S FINAL ACTION, 
JULY 18, 1893. 


The question of the appointment of Rev. William 
H. Noyes as a missionary of the American Board in 
Japan having been referred to the Prudential Com- 
mittee by the board at the annual meeting in 
Chicago, it was taken up by the committee as soon 
thereafter as other duties permitted, in a spirit of 
entire candor and cordiality, of personal friendli- 
ness toward Mr. Noyes, and of earnest desire to 
make the appointment if this could be done without 
disregarding previous positive decisions of the 
board and refusing to obey its repeated instruc- 
tions. The minute and resolution which accompany 
this report were accordingly adopted by the com- 
mittee on the eleventh of April by a nearly unani- 
mous vote, after prolonged consideration and dis- 
cussion, and were at once forwarded to Mr. Noyes. 
The provisional] action thus taken, to go into effect 
on a notification from him of his desire for and 
acceptance of the appointment thus made, was 
based, as will be seen, on representations from mis- 
sionaries in Japan, and on what seemed to the com- 
mittee a fair while a generous and sympathetic 
interpretation of a letter from Mr. Noyes, not solic- 
ited by the committee but addressed to a member 
of it, in answer to a note of personal inquiry; and 
strong hope was entertained that the course thus 
taken would in the end command general assent, 
and that further discussion of the controverted case 
would not be required. The possibility was un- 
doubtedly foreseen that some might feel that the 
committee, in its desire for a result satisfactory to 
all, had put a construction of unwarranted liberality 
on the letter of Mr. Noyes; but it had certainly not 
intended to press his words beyond their natural 
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scope and force, and in the consciousness of this its 
members were content to suffer any candid criticism. 

Letters, however, have been recently received 
from Mr. Noyes, and are herewith printed—written 
after the minute and resolution of the committee 
had been for several weeks in his hands, though 
written before consultation on his part with those 
now supporting him and submitted for theapproval 
of the Prudential Committee before any further ac- 
tion should be taken—in which he states distinctly 
that while he does not care to lay stress on the state- 
ments of opinion made by him seven years ago, and 
while he thinks that in the selection and arrange- 
ment of those statements as made at the time their 
intended meaning was exaggerated or unduly em- 
phasized, the statements themselves have not been 
tacitly withdrawn by him, as the committee had 
gladly inferred; that there has been no change in 
his views since he used them; that experience in 
the missionary field has brought neither restraint 
nor modification to the movements of his thoughts 
on the subject, as the committee had confidently 
hoped; and that it would not be just to himself to 
allow the committee to appoint him on the supposi- 
tion that there had been any change in his views. 

Such a declaration is altogether frank and manly 
on the part of Mr. Noyes and it increases the respect 
of the committee for him. But it obviously places 
the committee, in its judgment, in a position which 
forbids the decisive action of making the appoint- 
ment. It was upon these specific statements, now 
declared by him to be not withdrawn, and upon the 
views commonly understood to be set forth in 
them, that the board, in 1886, and again in 1887, re- 
jected the primary and the repeated applications of 
Mr. Noyes for missionary appointment. It was 
thus twice decided by it, after full discussion by 
overwhelming majorities, that it would not be best 
to give him the appointment which he desired and 
sought while he should continue to maintain these 
statements and to hold the views apparently con- 
veyed in them. 

The board alone can reverse these decisions, or 
declare them hereafter of no effect. The committee 
would be, plainly usurping a power which it does 
not possess in undertaking to do this. It has no 
desire whatever to release itself from any just re- 
sponsibility by pleading uncertainty as to its au- 
thority. But an authority of such extraordinary 
reach and energy as would here be implied it has 
certainly never hitherto exercised or supposed it- 
self to hold, and if it had been intended to delegate 
to it such an authority by the vote at Chicago this 
should manifestly have been done in terms unmis- 
takable, not by obscure and uncertain implication, 
through words adopted without debate, and not de- 
cisively touching this point. 

The board is, of course, competent to say, when- 
ever it will, that objectionable statements, on which 
it had previously founded action of refusal, while 
continuing to stand unwithdrawn, shall be ac- 
counted no bar to subsequent appointment, if mis- 
sionaries desire this and if the committee shall 
deem it expedient. This belongs to its sovereignty, 
under Christ and with loyalty to the churches, in 
administering its own affairs. But the committee 
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can by no means assume such an office. Vaguely 
and doubtfully to infer the delegation to it of an 
authority so dominating and in effect so revolu- 
tionary, and then to proceed to act affirmatively 
upon this inference, would not only contradict the 
whole practice of the committee, but, if unrebuked, 
would, in its judgment, constitute a precedent of 
very threatening force. 

In the absence, therefore, of any authority of 
which it has been certified to do what the board 
appointing it has formally and repeatedly refused 
to do, the committee can proeeed no further in the 
case of Mr. Noyes. Whatever may have been, or 
may now be, the individual wishes of members of 
the committee, it is their common conviction that 
the letters lately received make it impossible for 
them to take further steps in the matter before 
them. 


Resolved, accordingly, that the committee take 
no further action on the missionary appointment of 
Rev. Mr. Noyes, and that a copy of this resolution, 
with the foregoing minute, be forwarded to Mr. 
Noyes. 


Just ARRIVED.—The last flicker of spring comes 
in the shape of a new library writing table at Paine’s 
furniture warerooms, 48 Canal Street. It is one of 


the best styles of the season, though it does come 
late; and is of a conveniently small size, which 
makes it available in any apartment, however lim- 
The price is very low. 


ited the floor area. 


Mrs. Abvie Me 
Good Health Restored 


“Thad a severe attack of the grip and after 
the sickness I had. a bad cough. [I could not 
sleep and my flesh fell away. Finally I decided 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparillaand Hood’s Pills, and 
they did me more good than all the other medL 
cine I took. I always praise Hood’s Sarsapar 
riliaand Hood’s Pills, because 


Hood's‘: Cures 


ABBIE M. DAvis, 41 Wall St., Norwalk, Conn. 


Hood’s Pills are carefully prepared a: | 
Try a Lox. 


are made of the best ingredients. 


For Correspondence. 


The Eleventh Commandment of Comfort is vio- 
lated every day that you delay the purchase of a 
You do not necessarily need a large 
size; something sufficient for writing or correspond- 
ence, with a drawer for stationery, is all that is 


Library Table. 


required. 


We are taking many orders for this new pattern 


for parlors, living rooms and libraries; we quote a midsummer price as follows: 


IN QUARTERED OAK = 
IN MEXICAN MAHOGANY 


$19.00 
_ $23.00 


The shape is very graceful; tall, slender legs, with splendid frames, carved braces, 


and delicate moldings. 


The drawer pulls of burnished brass. 
The top overhangs with slightly convex sides. 


The table is mounted on light 


casters. We use special care in the selection of the wood, both as to grain and color. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The figures of the foreign trade of this coun- 
try in the year just closed, on June 30, furnish 
‘an interesting and suggestive study. The ex- 
ports of merchandise amounted to $847,000,000, 
against $1,030,000,000 in the preceding year, 
and less than in any of the three years pre- 
ceding. The decrease in exports has been very 
considerably due to the diminished quantity 
of cotton sent out and at lower prices, and to 
the low prices of wheat exported. In exports 
of breadstuffs, cotton and petroleum the fall- 
ing off has been just about equal to the total 
loss. 

The imports of merchandise in the recent 
year were $941,000,000, against $827,000,000 in 
the year preceding. The imports of the re- 
cent year have never before been equaled. 

There was an excess of imports of merchan- 
dise in the late year of $93,000,000. This ex- 
cess of imports compares with an excess of 
exports in the preceding year of $202,000,000. 
There was, therefore, a change in the balance 
of trade of $296,000,000, a phenomenal ‘sum. 
Such a change might well stagger even the 
most productive and the richest country on 
the earth. 

Only twice in the past twelve years, until 
this recent fiscal year, have the imports of 
merchandise exceeded the exports. In one of 
these two years the excess was $28,000,000, in 
the other $2,000,000. An excess of $93,000,000 
indicates the revolutionary nature of the re- 

‘cent changes in our foreign trade. 

In the year 1891-92, with an excess of ex- 
ports of merchandise of $202,000,000, the ex- 
ports and imports of gold just about balanced. 
With a balance nearly $300,000,000 against us, 
as compared with the preceding year, it would 
be expected that in the past year there would 
be enormous exports of gold to settle our 
trade balance. These exports of gold were 
heavy, as much as $108,000,000; partially offset 
by imports of $21,000,000 gold, there was still 
an excess export of the yellow metal of $87,- 
000,000, In the year 1880-81 there was an ex- 
cess of imports of $97,000,000. With that one 
exception the balance of gold shipped either 
way was larger in the last year than ever be- 
fore. In the year 1890-91 the excess of exports 
was $68,000,000, and in 1888-89 the excess of 
exports was $49,000,000. The magnitude of 
this year’s movement of gold dawns upon one 
in these comparisons, and it is small wonder 
that Government and private holdings have 
been reduced at a rate and to a point that 
caused intense alarm. 

Exports of silver have been large, but the 
excess exports amounted to but $17,544,000, an 
amount not extraordinary in itself nor of great 
importance in our trade balances. 

It is evident that with such an adverse bal- 
ance of trade, while we at the same time have 
a large annual indebtedness accruing for in 
terest, this country will be heavily drained of 
gold. The drain will not stop until exports 
increase and imports diminish. Of this desir- 
able change in trade there are some faint indi- 
cations at present. Prices of grain have 
declined, till Europe is buying freely and in- 
ability to obtain credits is restricting importa- 
tions. But this change must continue and 
become quite radical before it can relieve us 
of the fear of another severe drain upon our 
stock of gold next winter and spring—a drain 
which would produce additional disaster. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
GEORGE HOLBROOK WHITE. 


Mr. White, principal of the academy of Oberlin 
College and professor of ancient languages, died at 
Huron Street Hospital, Cleveland, O., Friday, July 
7, aged 45 years.. By the thousands of students 
whose lives owe much to his patience and encour- 

‘agement the untimely death of Professor White 
will be felt as a personal loss. Born in Lawrence, 
Mass., May 2, 1848, he graduated from Amherst in 
1870 and after three years of teaching in Hopkins 
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Academy, Hadley, was recalled to his alma mater 
as instructor in the Latin and Greek languages. 
He went in 1876 to the important and difficult posi- 
tion of principal of the preparatory department of 
Oberlin College. To this was joined the professor- 
ship of ancient languages. With rare fidelity and 
enthusiastic devotion he gave himself to the tre- 
mendous burdens of this position and achieved a 
marked success. Under his administration the 
standard of scholarship was made equal to that of 
the Eastern academies. Professor White, in his 
devotion to the work, forgot himself and by years 
of excessive labor undermined his constitution. A 
year was spent in Europe in the hope of regaining 
his health, but with no marked improvement. In 
September last he submitted toa painful surgical 
operation, which gave temporary relief. With the 
hope of making the improvement permanent he 
went to. the hospital for a second operation, which 


resulted fatally. 
ee ee 


Rey. H. Q. Ward received from Dartmouth this 
year the degree of M.A. instead of D.D.,as an- 
nounced last week. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or crane cl? by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer 

WomMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational Ilouse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
en ee et 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
OIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. ey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘‘ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill, Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Fiel 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
prs. Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
eges. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
arv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. Uoveregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the: United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and pt hee magazines soli. 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain. ts work are solicitea, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. t 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIR, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Gongregationa House, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 16322. 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Savlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
tothe main office of the Society at New York. __ 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 
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Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn thew ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Flease meutivn the Congregationahst. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and £1,000 
each, 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


#&105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,080 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas. Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


PPPtee Oooo Sa 


WATERED STOCKS $ 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. t 


First Mortgage Loans 


—on—— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
—AND ON— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 672°%o AND 7°%/o 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 


CASH CAPITAL..........00000- SOG AESUDBHGnE ni $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund.,..............4+ ae lenin 4,172,337.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes | 745,973.56 
Net Surplus..... Bantiouon dodesscdac areiseineain eta ometa 1,237,920.96 


CASH ASSETS $9,156,231.52 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Oash INiBanks ss, csicceisedecasrsaane ceo Rooaseiod $300,512.51 
Real Estate....../.......... a oeteetestaeeesenscees 1,557,303.27 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
Pstate;...sessass ave siemierele Sinaia aiae eee otal tea ais ante 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
GMATKCt VALUE) a cic wesiscescinsessanecninesincccicia 3,309,915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value). .. 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
Agents... .ccececeseees Pmaloedetacae stasie sienna toda 538,232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 
TPO TAT. icveetwcescnacesissesvelies %9,156,231.52 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
J re Mae 0 ‘ Vice-Presidents. 
. Ge ; 
W. L. BIGELOW, 


B. N Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Platt’s 
Chlorides, 


|The Household 
Disinfectant 


Fourteen years of daily practi- 
cal tests by tens of thousands of prac- 


tising physicians, and by hundreds of 
thousands of careful housekeepers have 
established beyond doubt the value | 
| and usefulness of this important dis- | 


| ease dispelling preparation. 

| An odorless liquid, powerful, prompt 
| and cheap, ib is just what every family 
| Sold by druggists and fine 


| needs. 


grocers, in quart bottles only. 
Prepared only by 
HENRY B. PLATT, | 
New York. | 
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Moony thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States,in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


b) any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by_a very 
ge itle electric action upon the surface of the body, ana, 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in» rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
act'y in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
hen ith and hence applies to nearly all possible conditions 
or «lisease, IT WILL CURE You. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 


Rey. L, A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 86 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 


e 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W.L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN SOCIOLOGY. 


BY REV. IRVING MEREDITH, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


Faith in the practicability of righteousness, 
firm confidence in the gospel of Christ as the 
solvent of the world’s ills and an intense pur- 
pose to apply its truth and the Christ life to 
all the problems and needs of today were the 
marked characteristics of the men who met at 
Chautauqua last week to take steps for the 
organization of the American Institute of 
Christian Sociology. The gathering included 
Prof. Richard T. Ely of the University of Wis- 
consin; Rev. G. D. Herron, D.D., recently 
elected to the chair of applied Christianity at 
Iowa College, Prof. John R. Commons of the 
University of Indiana, Rev. Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Rey. Dr. James Brand of Oberlin, Chancellor 
McDowell of the University of Denver, Rev. 
Mr. Young of Ann Arbor, Rev. Dr. Frank 
Russell, Rev. Sidney Strong of Cincinnati 
and Rey. A. C. Sewall of Schenectady. Many 
unable to be present expressed themselves as 
heartily in favor of the movement, 

The first meeting, held July 19 in the Hall of 
Philosophy, the famous ‘‘ Hall in the Grove,”’ 
was called to order by Professor Ely, who 
spoke of the need which was felt for the 
broadening of Christianity and its application 
to the needs of humanity. He said there was 
no society now organized calculated to work 
along such lines as those suggested. He also 
called attention to the necessity of assuming 
the Christian point of view in the beginning 
in order that there might be no diversion of 
aim. Christianity as taught by Christ is a 
social system, and the development of that 
system must proceed along scientific lines. 

Dr. Herron spoke of the rapidly growing 
feeling that society is not just, and said that 
Christ came for the purpose of establishing a 
divine-human society in the earth. What is 
needed now more than any other thing is the 
scientific study of this model constitution. 
Dr. Herron described bis class at Burlington, 
which numbered fifty young professional and 
business men and met every week for the last 
two years of his recently ended pastorate. 
There ,was also a similar body of young 
women. These classes studied thoroughly the 
economic basis of the world’s institutions, the 
actual teaching of Christ, the understanding 
which the early church had of it before the 
pressure of Greek philosophy had warped it 
and the wide divergence from the simple 
social system of Christ found almost every- 
where in modern society. Many were in- 
cluded in the class who did not stand in 
accord with the leader at the outset, some 
even refusing to accept Christ in any other 
way than as the greatest ethical teacher, but 
from the class a number entered the church. 
Dr. Herron has promised to prepare a leaflet 
containing his experiences and methods with 
this class. Dr. Russell referred to the un- 
readiness on the part of many professed Chris- 
tians to accept the teachings of Christ regard- 
ing the absolute necessity of unselfishness 
in order to have eternal life and said that 
ninety-five per cent. of the resources and 
strength of the church is spent in itself. 

A committee appointed to draw up a con- 
stitution and nominate officers was in session 
more than ten hours and reported the follow- 
ing constitution, which was adopted unani- 
mously. It is quoted in those parts only 
which relate to the scope of work: 


OBJECTS. 


1, To claim for the Christian law the ulti- 
mate authority to rule social practice. 

2. To study in common how to apply the 
truths and principles of Christianity to the 
social and economic difficulties of the present 
time. 

3. To present Christ as the loving Master 
and King of men, and His kingdom as the com- 


Continued on page 135. 
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For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


AYER’ 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 
MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
ccuption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
eerative, po agency in the 
world is so specdy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CuticuRA, the great skin cure, 
CurTicurA Soap, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
and CuTtcuRA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, and =:-’ 1 used 
in the treatment of every humor and ‘Jisenso, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
PorrtER Dru@ AND CHEMICAL CorRP., Boston. 
‘¢ How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 


PLES, blackheads, red, . hands and falk 
) ing hair cured by CUTICURA *e 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 


000000000000 


5 


a) 
QO 
© tion, Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, do not 
need a dollar's worth 
of doctor, but a 
quarter’s worth of 
h 9 
Beecham’s 
Worth @ 
(a Guinea ) Pills 


a Box. 
Price 25 cents. (Tasteless) 


0000000000 :O 


TDAGENTS S59 to Sl00742 


Ladies or Gents. Bestseller known, Need. 
ed atevery house, place of business or farm 
fm theyearround. ‘Home’ Eleetrie Motor 
runsallkindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
»stpoweron earth. Connected instantly to 
A wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 


machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale, .Guar- 

anteed, Profits immense. Circulars free, 
W.P. HARRISON & CO., X-7, Columbus, 0, 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HO 
| YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
{ Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sinzes 
es Sowing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
(4 finely finished, adapted to light and 
witha cari clete set ofthe Eile ai loeaiat perm 
EE, Each machine is guaranteed for 5 years, 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 


& profit. Send for FREE OATAIOGUE. Mention 
‘OXFORD MFG. (0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, Lie 


THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence sugyested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNs, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


IT WILL SERVE 
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Continued from page 134. 


plete ideal of human society to be realized on 
earth. 
METHODS. 


1. The publication of leaflets, monographs 
and treatises which relate to Christian sociol- 
ogy, and the recommendation of courses of 
reading. 

2. The employment of a suitable person or 
persons to present the principles of the in- 
stitute in churches and other public places, but 
especially in schools, colleges and theological 
seminaries, as opportunity may offer, and thus 
to impress Christian people with the urgent 
need of applying to all social subjects the 
principles of the gospel of Christ, ‘' the glad 
tidings of great joy’”’ which are meant ‘for 
all people.” 

3. The preaching of sermons and delivery of 
addresses on sociological topics by members of 
the institute, especially upon the first Sunday 
in May and the Sunday before the first Monday 
in September (the Sunday before Labor Day). 

4. The encouragement of the study of social 
science by the establishment of libraries, 
scholarships, lectureships and professorships, 
in so far as the funds shall be provided 
therefor. 

5. The formation of local institutes for the 
study of courses of reading, the careful ob- 
servation of existing conditions of social life 
and such practical work as may suggest itself. 

6. The encouragement in individuals and 
local institutes of efforts for the promotion of 
industrial peace and for the preservation of 
friendly relations between ,various social 
classes, or the establishment of such relations 
where they do not exist. 

7. Annual convention of the general body, 
as well as conventions of the local institutes. 

8. Such other lines of work as may be sug- 
gested or approved hereafter. 


Any person haying the objects of the insti- 
tute at heart may become a member by apply- 
ing to the secretary. There are no annual 
dues for membership, but it is expected that 
each person will make annual contributions. 
Prof. R. Tf. Ely was elected president and 
Prof. John R. Commons secretary, Rev. Dr. 
George D. Herron the principal of instruc- 
tion and organization and the New England 
members of the council are: President W. J. 
Tucker, Rev. P. S. Moxom, D.D., Stephen 
O’Meara, Esq., and Rev. Irving Meredith. 

Any questions will be answered and names 
will be enrolled on the list of members of the 
American Institute of Christian Sociology on 
application to the secretary, Prof, John R. 
Commons, Bloomington, Ind. 

<i 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


All the members of the Chinese Congregational 
Society of Fresno, Cal., go out before every meeting 
to invite their friends to come.—At Hotel En- 
deavor, in Chicago, Friday evenings are observed 
as missionary evenings, speakers being provided by 
the Christian Endeayor Missionary Institute. 


The Endeavor Union in China includes representa- 
tives of the Presbyterians, Methodists, Wesleyans, 
Baptists and Congregationalists, and has an official 
paper..—The society in Kobé, the oldest in Japan, 
and now five years old, has made plans for a Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention in that city at the close 
of the summer school there. : 


The society in the South Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
unites during the summer with the mid-week service 
of the church, furnishing the leader for the alternate 
meetings. They are also helping to start a Sunday 
evening service at a mission church.—The Sunday 
school committee at Monastir, Macedonia, among 
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) Sterling Silver 
Inlaid 


A piece 
of silver is 
INLAID 

into the back of 

the bowland handle 

and then plated entire. 
Ask your jeweler for them. 

Made only by 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
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its duties includes seeing that scholars learn their 
Jessons and bring their Bibles. The social com- 
mittee makes arrangements for the holding of 
mothers’ meetings in different parts of the city. 


In Australia many meetings for prayer were held 
as nearly as possible at the time of the closing meet- 
ing at Montreal. The society has received hearty 
commendation from the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly of Queensland and is received with great 
favor by the Wesleyans of New South Wales. 


One session of the Ohio convention was largely 
occupied with papers presenting different interpre- 
tations of the initials ‘‘C. E.’’ Among the titles 
were Christ Exalted, Consecrated Energy, Conse- 
erated Effort, Conscientious Exactness, Continued 
Enthusiasm, Complete Evangelization. An ‘infor 
mation box,” asa substitute forthe ‘“‘ question box,” 


brought out many useful points on giving, the use 


of good literature and house-to-house visitation. 
— 


The first care of a man settling in the coun- 
try should be to open the face of the earth to 
himself by a little knowledge of nature, or a 
great deal if he can, of birds, plants, rocks, 
astronomy—in short, the art of taking a walk. 
This will draw the sting out of frost, dreari- 
ness out of November and March, and the 
drowsiness out of August.—Hmerson. 


When Weary and Languid 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

When you are weary and languid with the heat of 
summer, and strive in vain to keep cool, and your 
temper also, the use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
will materially aid you. 


You have noticed 


faded.- Others always look bright, clean, fresh. 


that some houses always 
seem to need repainting ; 
they look dingy, rusted, 
The owner of the first 


“economizes” with ‘‘cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 


ings never look as well. 


Almost everybody knows that good paint can Only be had by using 
The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. 
following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch’’ process; they 
are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 


strictly pure White Lead. 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) 


““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”’ (Pittsb’gh) 


“ATLANTIC” (New York) 
**BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
*“* BRADLEY " (New York) 
‘BROOKLYN " (New York) 
““COLLIER ” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ”’ (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT” (New York) 


For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. | 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. : 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 


The 


‘“* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
‘““PAHNESTOCK” (F1tisburgh) 
**LEWIS” (Philadeiphia) 
*“MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 
““RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) | 
“SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER” (New York) 
**UNION ’’ (New York) 


tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL 


ma Lhe Ne 


“Ere you go to the ball, scrub all the doors, 
Scrub all the windows, scrub all the floors.” 
This, their command when poor Cindy implores. HANAN 


DEAD -CONWLy 


1 Broadway, New York, | 


The ugly step-mother and two sisters tall 
Had gone in their coach to the young prince’s ball, 
Just like the old story well-known to us all. 


And left little Cindy alone ing 
the ashes, y 

To mourn while her sisters were off making mashes, gi Sy 

In pink muslin gowns, and blue satin sashes. 


But her god-mother said: “Come Cindy dear, bustle! 
If you’d go to the ball, take GOLD DUST and hustle, 
Don’t sit there and cry without moving a muscle !”’ 


In less than an hour her hard task was done. 


Cinderella. 


3 “4 


=f In blue silk, and diamonds that shone like the sun, 


MORAL. 


If you’d get through your work, and go out to play, § 


Buy a package of GOLD DUST, 
You'll find it will pay. 


GOLD DUST [ 


Washing Powder “ 


Is the best cleaner known—a scientific combination that gets away with 
dirt on sight and which sells at half the price of “the other kinds.” Try 1. 


Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


Montreal. 3 
4 


St. Louis, 


i She danced at the ball, and the prince’s heart won. 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, 
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3: The Government Chemists, after having analyzed ie 
all the principal brands of baking powder in the : 
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, market, in their reports placed the “Royal” at the 
# head of the list for strength, purity and wholesome- 
3 mess; and thousands of tests all over the country 4% 
% have further demonstrated the fact that its qualities + 


* I t ivaled et 
# are, in every respect, unrivaled. ' 1% 
os Avoid all baking powders sold with a gift or # 
= prize, or at a lower price than the Royal, as they in- ie 
4% variably contain alum, lime or sulphuric acid, and #% 
7 render the food unwholesome. « 
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RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS) 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


(REE OLA. 2 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


Miss Chara A. PENNISTON, Graduate of Mack 
cots Training School, St. Catherines, Ont., who has had the 
good fortune to nurse under some of the most eminent 
and painstaking physicians in New York City, writes : 

“J believe the sterilization of milk the greatest ad- 
vance of the age. Babies are fortunate who are born 
since its introduction. My reasons for preferring 
sterilized milk to any other artificial food are that I 
have never yet seen a baby who did not thrive on it, 
3 = = and gain from eight to fourteen ounces a week of 
good solid flesh. me em this, as babies fed on condensed milk for example gain, but are 
white and flabby, and have not any stamina when taken ill. I prefer, to any other, the 


Arnold Steam Sterilizer.” 


It is simple and inexpensive; anyone can use it. 
For ple py: druggists. We will send you our Nursery Hand- | WILMOT CASTLE & co., 
i] 


terilizing Bab y's Milk? 


ook for Mothers free, if you mention this paper. ROCHESTE R, N.Y. 


Shuttle and Anvil 


BOTH IN THE 


EQUALLY WELL... Gl» 


We are NOT in the Trust 


© 0 0 cum 00 6 eum 0 0 o me © 


300 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Et. A NE © INDE 


IDEAL 
and 
UNIVERSAL 
33 [KEYBOARDS. 


RESPONDS TO STACCATO ORI LEGATO TOUCH 
1 


“NY ; THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


L P Fisher Jan93 


27 July 1893 


HETHER Leather lasts 
ten minutes or ten years 
depends on what happens to 
it. Vacuum Leather Oil is 
the care-taker; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin - with-wool-on 


swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Boiled baby 
was the preference of Charles Lamb. 
A lady asked him: ‘How do you 
like babies?” He replied: ‘‘Boiled, 
madam.” This bachelor sarcasm 
perhaps arose from the idea of 
some fond parents that fine clothes 
make a fine baby ; they don’t. It 
is the little fellow inside of the 
clothes, who has only one tooth 
and a spectacular smile, dimpling 
off at the ends of his toes. Pretty 
dress completes the charm—as it 
does with everything. Even a 
watch should have a handsome out- 
side; but the main point is the ¢ime 
it keeps. You find all this in the 
new, quick-winding Waterbury. 
All styles, $4 to rs. 47 


All jewelers sell it. 


i 
Can’t Help 


KEEPING AHEAD 


Left to itself upon the 
coast, Columbia trueness 
passes everything. 

All about Columbias in Book about Co- 
lumbias, free on application to Columbia agen- 


cies, or by mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Good 


Best for Health, Eco- | 
nomy and Beauty. 
Bourrons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS. 


MARSHALLFIELD & C0. ff 

West’n WholesaleDepot. 

Send for illustrated 
circular 


FERRIS BROS.., 3«: Broadway. New York, 
For Sale by ALL LEADINC RETAILERS. 


—_ 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY. Si.sn, 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing — 


Pencil. Agents Pomes Reerpes week. “Moukod 
ERASER MF’G. Co., o. 1132 La Crosse, Wis. - 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (erght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at. World’s Fair in residence 
of Rey. Clayton Welles. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


A Lady having pleasant home will receive into her 
small family two young Jadies wishing to spend the 
winter in Boston for music or other study. Special ad- 
vantages to music students through wide acquaintance 
with best teachers. Parents wishing home influence 
and protection for their daughters will find this an un- 
usual opportunity. Best references given and required. 
S. E, M., care Congregationalist. 


For Rent.—Furnished, a modern ten-room dwelling, 
with stable, in Somerville, adjoining Cambridge, one 
mile from Harvard College. Near electric and steam 
ears. Contains clergyman’s library. Terms low. Ad- 
dress Lenox, this office. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


HOLY LAND PARTY, August 30th. . 

ROUND THE WORLD, August 23d.** 

WORLD’S FAIR every week; send for pro- 
gram and mention tour wanted. H. GAZE & 
SONS, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


Niagara Falls and Washington, one Aug. 7, the other 
Aug. 28. Everything first-class. For particulars 
address Mr. F, 8. GROSLEY, Springfield, Mass. 


p |A AND 
LADS PAR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


ExXCcURSIOons. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. . 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 


J Ree PARTIES for the World’s Fair, 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DININC 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columban Exposition. 


~ The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Osear G. Barron, Manager), at which our par- 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only tour stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
eooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
Lereey and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 
plied. 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable: 

August 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 23, 25, 26 and 29. 

We also have frequent trai 
Pullman berth and meals only 
dations. 


; Without hotel accommo- 


&} Send for descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


including transportation, . 
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SINGLE COPIES, 6 CENTS. 
$3.00. 


PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 
Ir PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 


CLUBS—of Zio, one old and one new subscriber, $5.00; 
of Three, including at least treo new subscribers, $6.00; 
of Five, including at least three new subscribers, $10.00; 
of Five, including at least one new subscriber, $12.40; 
of Zen, including at least tivo new subscribers, $20.00. 

RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
ot expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—In requesting a change always 
give the o/d as well as the new address. : 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop,in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

REMIT by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do’so at their own risk. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
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W.L. GREENE & co., Preprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


3 August 1£93_ 


Church Equipment. 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property. 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 
BO Rose St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. | 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
a seq \. ufacturers’ prices. We 
iN i = y i eae qj] solicit correspondence. 


10 


4 
BS 


H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St., sQf2e5i*8e., Boston. 


————— 


Chureh Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. ; 


New York, N.Y. 


,A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


REFLECTORS 


Awonderful invention for 


lighting ny 
\ saan GHUTChES ge 
ae etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Catalogue 

and price list free. 
AILEY REFLECTOR CO. qeeeetens 
==m, 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 2 


CHURCH 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
A ~ OINCINNATL Be ben au 
BS sos ByWER DELLS 


Ps £ CH SCHOOL. FIRE ALAFM &¢ 
ataloqu 


FOR CHURCH montis. Prices and terms 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
hhh sieges en DELLS. 
240 MENEELY &CO., 
= 9, WEST-TROY, N. Y.12£1--METAL. 


(= CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS | 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. S&S ~Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O. 


HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


GHURGH BELLS «crate 


PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND Tf. 
Send for Price and ope Ba . 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MDB 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
STHE VANDUZEN & TIFT G0., } Best Ingot Copper: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. and E. India Tin. _ 


A. 
HIMES. 
peg HURGW BELLS, DEALS AD lie tllns 


Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, . 


| Established 1827. 


Correspondence Invited. 


3 August 1898 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, [ll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, FISK & Co. 


AGENCIES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEIMINARY. 


The next seminary year beyins Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
aes He at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. 


For catalogue cr further 
information apply to 


EGBERT C. SMYTHE, 
President of the Faculty. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unexcelled advantages for college graduates, all de- 
nominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers, 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec- 
tive, new methods, ample appliances; also, fine 
opportunities for advanced or specialized study. 
Sixteenth year opens October 4, 1893. 
For information address 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Hartford, Conn. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
H. E, DOUGLASS. 


Sayers FARMINGTON. 
ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
: Address A. H. ABBOTT, A, M., Principal. 


MAINE, YARMOUTH. 


-NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 


{thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rev. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFE’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in Freneh and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
spectus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New HAMPSHIRE, PEMBROKE.’ 


PEMBROKE ACADEMY, 


Pembroke, N. H. The 75th year will begin Tues- 
day, August 22. Entrance examination Monday, 
August 21, For catalogue, address 

ISAAC WALKER, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA. 


DOW ACADEMY, 


Franconia, N. HM. High grade of scholarship, yet 
has special course for backward students. Prepares 
tor college. $150 for ayear. For catalogue address 
Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M., Franconia, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MONT VERNON. 


McCOLLOI1 INSTITUTE, 


Mont Vernon, N. HM. A family boarding school 
for ten boys, ina beautiful mountain village, 50 miles 
from Boston, Thorough preparation for College and 
Business. Personal instruction. Backward boys 
rapidly advanced. 

JOHN B. WELCH, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADETY, 
Derry, N.M. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 per term of thirteen weeks. Board at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to $4.00 per week. For Cata- 
logues apply to the Principal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary B. F. Parsons. £ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADETIY, 


Meriden, N. WH. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
4 limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ $100 plan.”” Send forcatalogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 


New HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEI1- 
imary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200 a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies, College Preparatory De- 

artment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 


Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REY. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H 
' MASSACHUSETTS. 
= mr 


MASSAC BUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEYHOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
fits for College. Terms $500. 
y gees REV. EDWARD A, BENNER. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING=- 
ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 1893. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. : 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 


Begins its 65th year September I4th, offering en- 
larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 

New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 

heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7, 1893. 
Address Rey. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 


State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
For High School and College graduates. Entrance 
examination Sept. 5 and 6. Kor circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORH, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON, 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 


Groton, Mass. 100th year. Certificate admits to 
several colleges. Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin 
and Wabash. Elocution, Art. Musie and Shorthand 
specialties. ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL ED= 
ueation. The Durant Gymnasium (B/Y. W. C. A.) 
offers unequaled facilities. 9 instructors, besides 
special lecturers. For further particulars address 

OPE W. NAREY, Director, Berkeley Street, cor- 
ner of Appleton, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 
tary arrangements, Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 
servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 
spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEI1Y 
38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
8s, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
's encouraged. Careful Training, Home In- 
fluences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Largest & Most Stecessfal in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof a@iligence and zeal.- 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cate@ and purposely constructed, i 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils, complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. ; 


BUILDING, 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock, 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H, BENNETT, Dean, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL KOR GIRLS. Wth year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSEDTS, LEICESTER. 
LEICESTER ACADEMY. 


Thorough fitting for colleges and technical schools 
and preparation for business. Well equipped labora- 


tories and gymnasium. Delightful location. Ex- 
penses moderate. Both sexes. Fall term begins 


Sept. 5. Address 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 


Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co, A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and receive 
constant personal attention. KE. J. VAN LENNHEP, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 


Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata: 
logue address Institute, or H. Tt. FULLER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. al 
Literary and other Art Studies. Send for plan of 
Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLuFr, ILL., near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at WORLD’s FAIR. 


Voes 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM, 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialjsts in Classics, 
Artand Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advantages at moderate expense. 77th year 
opens Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rey. WM. 
R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Boon’ ‘Toeée. OF MUSIC. Bi eee 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Flocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6ith year begins 
Sept. 6th. Thorough preparation tor any College or 
Scientific School. Certiticate admits te various colleges, 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 
SCHOOL HOUSL, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en sue, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary, Kesident 
trained nurse 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All buildings heated by steam Stoke playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBI, A, M., Prin, Worcester, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 


New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. /VNSTRUCTORS: Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Brewster, Bertram G. Goodhue, 
Mercy A. Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Ross Turner and W. J. Kaula. The 11th year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Ulustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(#500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F, M. COWLES, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH, 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. ‘$200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Principal. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTIOUT, GREENWICH. 
ACADEMY AND HOMME FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 

roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 
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Educational. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, OSWEGO. 
H re) RT H AN Dp Writing thoroughly taughs 
by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all pupils when competent. 
end for circular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly taught. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, Fr. EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. Y. For Young Women. 36th 
ear Sept. 26. Six courses and Prep. Music, Art, 
locution, Physical Culture. Jos. E. KING, D.D. 


NEW YORK, CLAVERACK. 

THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. l8th. For cata- 


logues address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. WY. Superior facilities for 


the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social culture. 39t ear be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEW YORE, EDDYTOWN. 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 


Both Sexes. Location unsurpassed in beauty and 
healthfulness. Total expense for year of 38 weeks, 
#160 to $200. Send for catalogue. Rev. ALVA H. 
MORRILL, D. D. (Dart. ’72), Principal. 


NEw YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send*for Catalogue. 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


$600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 

A boy of first-rate stuff, perhaps, cannot be spoiled; 
but home neglect can doa great deal. Let me have 
him at eight. 

My pamphletargues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


OHIO. 


OHIO, NEw ATHENS. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 
New Athens, O. Total cost, $3.25}per week. Cat- 
alogue free. Ww. A. WILLIAMS, President. 


+ 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
: PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


OH10, GAMBIER. 


HARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY, 


Gambier. Ohio. Special, Academic and College 
Preparatory. New course, widely commended as 
decidedly the best for the average girl, gives sym- 
metrical education and one well suited to the practi- 
eal needs of life. Omits traditional mathematics 
and classics. Catalogues sent. 


OHIO, MARIETTA 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 


Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
Catalogues and information, address Pres. JOHN W. 
SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 


OgI0, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect- 
ive courses. Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students. 
ras departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
ree, 


G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


KANSAS. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. 
Sept. 13, 


Facilities 
Fall term begins 
PETER MOVICAR, President, 


COLORADO. 


COLORADO, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatic and pulmonary trou- 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A. 
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TO. MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are = : 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderateoutlay. Ifyou cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 
ADDRESS .~. 


“THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


cents. 


THE 


Congregationalist Portraits 


(By GRIBAYEDOFF), 


0 


- Mr. Moody 
Prof. Drummond 


Printed on heavy plate paper suitable 
for framing. 

Sent, securely packed by mail, 15 cents, 
or the two 25 cents. 


Address orders to 


The Congregationalist, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Shuttle and Anvil 
HAMMMON D 
JUST OUT. 


A BOTH IN THE 


IDEAL 
and 
UNIVERSAL 
KEYBOARDS. 


RESPONDS TO STACCATO OR LEGATO TOUCH 
EQUALLY WELL. 


We are NOT in the Trust. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
300 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Ready Tuesday, August 1st— August Century. 


Holiday Number of 


THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 


A brilliant and richly illustrated number for summer reading. 
Special cover. Five complete stories by Edward Eggleston, Grace 
King and others; Phillips Brooks’s “Letters to Children”; en- 
tertaining illustrated articles, out-of-door papers, etc. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. 


The Midsummer 


Price 35 


REPLENISH during this summer your 


Sunday 
me School 
Library 


WE have more time to give to library orders, 
thus insuring special care and promptness. 
YOU have more time for reading and passing 
upon books, which we send you on approval. 
YOUR LIBRARIAN has more time for rearrang- 

ing and cataloguing his library. 


Our List 


Of approved books is now ready, revised to May, 
1892. Jt contains the cream of recently issued 
books for Sunday School Libraries, the publi- 
cations of all reputable houses as well as our 
own. Every book in the list has been read and 
approved by our reading committee. THE 
LIST, invaluable to every Sunday Sehool Li- 
brary Committee, will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Over 600 Titles 


Our Own Latest Publications 


include 4 books good for Sunday School Librarves. 
THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. 
Julia McNair Wright. $1.50. 
A powerfully written Temperance Story. 
JACK, JR. Sally Campbell. 81.50. 
A Wide-Awake Schoolboy Story. 
TWO VOLUNTEER MISSIONARIES. 
$81.25. 
A Thrilling Story of Pioneering in the Dakotas. 
ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS. 
Charles M. Sheldon. 90 cents. 
A Story of Dramatic Interest for Young Men. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. ™-eave" 


DOANE. 
%30.00 per 100. | Add5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 


Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
76 E.9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va- 


: f\ 
pors. Economical and health- H 
| 


<—< 


ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 
able. 


For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and 
wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher= 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. | 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


SS SS SSS SS SSS => 
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Our readers will be interested in the fine pen and 
ink portrait of Mr. Moody, by Victor Gribayedoff, 
which we print on our first page. We have a few 
proofs on heavy plate paper of this portrait and 
also of Professor Drummond’s, which our subscrib- 
ers can obtain, postpaid, at 15 cents each, or the 
two for 25 cents. The edition is limited and orders 
should be sent early. 


NLY those who themselves are busi- 
O ness men, or who stand close to 
them, can realize the burden of 
anxiety which the financial situation in- 
duces. If any class of persons needs re- 
membrance in public and private prayer, as 
well as the manifestation in every possible 
form of sympathy and consideration, it is 
the men who are in momentary dread of 
reverses and disasters whereby the accumu- 
lations of years of toil may be taken away 
and those dependent on them left unpro- 
vided for. These exciting days are plow- 
ing deep furrows on the faces of many of 
our most honorable and successful Chris- 
tian business men. May they, as well as the 
hundreds of wage-earners who are out of 
work, be relieved speedily from the severe 
strain, and while it continues may they find 
relief and cheer in the promises of the gos- 


pel, which are meant for just such times as 
these. 


The Prudential Committee has printed a 
lengthy reply to the protest of the church in 
Williamstown, Mass.,made some two months 
ago. The reply quotes extensively from 
President Storrs’s letter of acceptance and 
from the replies made and heretofore pub- 
lished in our columns to the Old South 
Church of Boston and the Humphrey Street 
Church of New Haven. The committee 
reiterates the statement that it is carrying 
out faithfully the instructions of the Board, 
argues against councils as unfit to decide 
the theological qualifications of mission- 
aries—‘‘a score or two of churches which 
chance to be assembled in an ecclesiastical 
council and whose representatives are pos- 
sibly made up largely of the friends and 
instructors of a candidate for ordination ’’— 
and intimates its confidence in its own fit- 
_ hess for this service. The committee asserts 
‘that the churches are now practically repre- 

sented in the board by its corporate mem- 
‘bers, and intimates that there are not two 
standards of doctrine, one for the foreign 
‘maissionary and another for the pastor at 
home, but that ‘‘there is one and the same 
standard for both fields’; that the commit- 
tee itself represents the one only true stand- 
ard, but that individual churches ‘‘ for more 
_ or less worthy reasons let down the standard 
in a degree.” The committee is confident 
that it would not be carrying out the will of 
the churches if it should vacate its office in 
this matter, since it has had the indorsement 
of the board by repeated and practically 
unanimous votes. It is of great interest to 
haye this announcement made by the com- 
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mittee that it represents the one standard of 
doctrine for Congregational churches, to 
which they must be brought up. It remains 
to be seen whether or not the churches will 
admit that they have put the committee in 
this position and will sustain them init. If 
they do this, it will be necessary to make a 
new definition of Congregationalism. It is 
of just such a claim as this which the com- 
mittee has now made that Prof. George P. 
Fisher lately wrote, ‘‘ Whoever would lead 
the American Board along this path might 
as well invite it to dig its own grave.” 


And now we are told that ‘‘ the material 
interests,’’ to quote the Boston Herald, ‘‘ of 
the country’’ demand that the Government 
should provide ‘‘a Sunday delivery for the 
letters sent on that day as well as for the 
papers published on Sunday morning.’’ 
Why? Because “‘certain great business in- 
terests cannot be limited to six days in the 
week.’’ For this reason the Tribune and 
Times of NewYork and the Herald of this city 
lead in this latest, but not last, assault upon 
Sunday rest for post office and railroad em- 
ployés. With the so recent World’s Fair 
fiasco in mind one would have supposed 
that policy—not to mention higher motives 
—would have prompted a postponement, 
for atime at. least, of the new crusade for 
more lucre, for that is all it means. There 
would be perhaps a semblance of excuse for 
such a request if those so inclined were not 
now able in most of the cities and towns in 
the country to obtain their mail on Sunday 
by going to the post office at certain hours. 


The hard times are beginning already to 
affect our missionary societies and must 
cause much suffering and loss unless Chris- 
tians are ready to make unusual sacrifices 
in their behalf. The American Misstonary 
Association is facing the problem of reduc- 
ing its work, and this not because interest 
in that work is lessening, for gifts from the 
living are greater than last year by over 
$5,000, but’ because the legacies have fallen 
off more than $50,000, because the Govern- 


ment appropriation of $24,000 for the In- 


dian work has been given up and because 
the society in these times must provide, as 
far as possible, against the contingency of a 
debt. As an instance of proposed curtail- 
ment the hospital at the Santee Indian 
Agency must be closed, unless special pro- 
vision is made to keep it open. During the 
last year it has had thirty indoor patients, 
while more than 600 others have had medi- 
cine and relief in sickness. It has been the 
means of opening many hearts and homes 
of the Indians to our missionaries and has 
relieved a great amount of suffering. So 
small a sum as $1,600 would keep it open 
for the coming year and retain the services 
of a competent physician. There are many 
who in ordinary times would gladly do 
their part to keep this noble ministry at 
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work but now they are not able. Are there 
not some who are not so directly affected 
by the business depression who will seize 
the opportunity to do good in this emer- 
gency? j 
ao 
THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


With the present year the third seven 
years’ course of the International Sunday 
School Lessons will come to anend, It has 
been the most remarkable movement ever 
inaugurated to popularize Bible study. It 
has created and supported an immense 
periodical literature for instructing the 
people of all ages and degrees of intelligence 
in the meaning of the Holy Scriptures. It 
has made it possible to secure the services 
of the ablest scholars in America and Europe 
for this work. This international system 
has been one of the most potent causes of 
the present popular interest in the study of 
the Bible, and of the discussions concerning 
its character and authority. 

At the beginning this method of studying 
the Bible met with decided opposition, 
which has been continued with varying 
degrees of intensity ever since. Profes- 
sional educators opposed it as unsystematic. 
Sectarian leaders were against it because 
it did not make the Bible defend their 
sectarian views. Others opposed it be- 
cause they had plans which they sought to 
have substituted for it, and yet others urged 
that it was harmful and confusing to have 
such abundant comments printed on the 
sacred text. 

But in spite of opposition the uniform 
lessons gained publicity and popularity, 
gave rise to institutes, conventions and 
summer assemblies, broke down denomi- 
national barriers, drew people into Sunday 
schools, became the occasion of planting 
schools in waste places and of gatherings 
for Bible study in multitudes of homes, and 
permeated literature, till it has become one 
of the most conspicuous features of the 
religious history of this century. A pam- 
phlet issued by the Methodist Book Concern, 
containing the titles, topics and Golden 
Texts from the beginning of the adoption of 
the system to the end of 1894, will help those 
interested to see what has been done and 
what changes made in the different courses. 

As we come to the end of these twenty- 
one years of Bible study an increasing de- 
sire is manifesting itself to try something 
new. Many believe that the Bible would 
be better understood by substituting for 
the study of Scripture passages analyses of 
the separate books of the Bible, with the 
aim to bring out their teachings by what is 
called the inductive method. The experi- 
ment so far has mainly been confined to an 
attempt to reconstruct the life of Christ 
from the Gospels. It is not our purpose 
now to compare one system with the other. 
That is best done through experience of the 
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working of both. Mr. Blakeslee’s lessons 
on the life of Christ are quite extensively 
used. Our Sunday School and Publishing 
Society has prepared a similar course. The 
Baptist Publication Society. has such a 
course in preparation for next year, and we 
presume other denominational societies will 
follow if the demand for such lessons war- 
rants them in so doing. The fourth course 
of International Lessons, which begins next 
year, includes a selection of passages from 
the harmony of the Gospels, to cover an 
entire year, beginning with July, 1894. By 
applying the two systems to the same sub- 
ject at the same time in different schools, 
perhaps, also, in different classes in the 
same school, wise conclusions may be 
reached as to which is best. 

It is quite generally supposed that the 
International Lesson Committee is responsi- 
ble for the International System and that 
they resist any efforts to change it. We 
have before stated, and again repeat, the 
fact that this committee is the creature of 
the International Sunday School Conven- 
tion and is limited by its instructions. This 
committee was first appointed for seven 
years at the Fifth National Sunday School 
Convention in Indianapolis, April, 1872. It 
was instructed to select a course of Bible 
lessons for a series of years, not to exceed 
seven, to embrace, as far as possible, a gen- 
eral study of the whole Bible, alternating 
semi-annually or quarterly between the Old 
and New Testaments. The committee has 
been enlarged in number till it now consists 
of fifteen members in this country, with 
seven co-operating members in Great Brit- 
ain. The instructions given to it have not 
been essentially modified except that it was 
ordered three years ago to inject into the 
regular course a selection of Scripture for 
each quarter on the subject of temperance, 
and the next course is limited to six years. 

The frequent criticisms on the committee 
in conventions and in the religious press be- 
cause it has not modified or changed the 
system have been misdirected criticisms. 
The reason why the present system is con- 
tinued is that it has been the judgment of 
the Protestant Sunday schools of the United 
States and Great Britain, as expressed in 
the respective conventions of their repre- 
sentatives, that, all things considered, thisis 
the best system so far discovered. Those 
who believe a change is desirable have 
wasted much ammunition by firing away at 
the lesson committee. Their proper object 
of attack is the International Convention, 
which is to meet at St. Louis Aug. 31-Sept. 
6. At that meeting, and the World’s Sun- 
day School Convention to be held in con- 
nection with it, it is expected that eminent 
Sunday school workers from other lands, as 
well as many in our own country, will be 
present. Very important results may come 
from that gathering. It is attracting much 
less public attention than it deserves. The 
eyes of those interested in the world’s study 
of the Bible should be turned toward that 
assembly which in a few weeks is to be held 
in St. Louis. 

PPE cave SNe SAE, 

Possibly we have given Columbus more 
credit for originality of conception than is his 
due. At the geographical congress in session 
rin Chicago last week it was reported that a 


‘recent search of documents in the Vatican . 


showed that long before Columbus sailed 
westward the archives of the popes contained 
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reports from their bishops in Greenland tell- 
ing of unexplored regions in the south peopled 


with savages. 
EE eens 


CONCERNING DEGREES. 


Two letters are before us which pertain to 
this subject. In one the writer announces 
that he has received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, on examination from —— Univer- 
sity, and asks us to publish the fact. We 
have heard of this institution before, and 
have a strong impression that its chief busi- 
ness is to sell degrees at so much apiece. In 
the other letter the writer, who has received 
the same degree from a reputable college, 
announces that he has declined the honor 
because Christ said, ‘‘Be not ye called 
Rabbi: for one is your teacher, and all ye 
are brethren.’? He desires that the fact 
may be widely published. Which of these 
examples, if either, should be followed? 

The purpose of conferring degrees is to 
encourage learning. The right to confer 
them is given by the State to certain institu- 
tions where higher branches of learning are 
taught, and is wisely limited to them. Doc- 
tor means teacher, and when a college con- 
fers on a person the title of Doctor of Laws 
or Art or Literature or Music or Divinity, it 
declares him qualified to teach these sub- 
jects. The conferring of an honorary degree 
implies that the recipient has gained excep- 
tional distinction in the department of study 
which the degree represents. If it be wrong 
for a Christian minister to accept the title 
of Doctor of Divinity, it is wrong for any 
one to accept any title which signifies that 
he has made greater attainments in scholar- 
ship than others. Christ said, ‘‘Be not 
ye called Rabbi.’”’ ‘‘ Neither be ye called 
Masters.’’ ‘‘Call no man your father.’”’ If 
His words are to be taken as literal com- 
mands, then no Christian should be called 
Doctor of Divinity, or Master of Arts, or 
father. But Paul claims the latter title in 
distinction from other teachers. ‘‘ Though 
yeshould have ten thousand tutors in Christ, 
yet have ye not many fathers: for in Christ 
Jesus I begat you through the gospel.”’ 

What Christ meant in the words above 
quoted should be plain enough to any stu- 
dent. One who declines the degree of D. D., 
giving as his reason that Christ in these 
words has forbidden a Christian to accept 
it, has shown that he ought to have declined 
it till he has made further progress in the 
study of the Scriptures. What Christ does 
mean is that the craving for recognition as a 
religious teacher is unworthy. The minis- 
ter who by his dress or his manner, or a tag 
on the end of his name or by showing his 
eagerness to be invited into the chief seat in 
the synagogue, or by any other means seeks 
to be treated with more honor than his 
brethren, is disobeying the spirit of Christ’s 
command, and he does this just as much 
when he asks to be called Reverend as when 
he asks to be called Doctor. Dr. Broadus 
well comments on these words of Christ: 
“ The title of Doctor of Divinity is often so 
conferred, so sought, so borne, and some- 
times so declined, as to come under this 
head; but it is the spirit involved rather 
than the phrase that should be condemned.” 
The man who covets the honor and lays 
plans to,get it that he may parade it as a 
sign of superiority is a poor specimen of 
a minister. The man on whom it is be- 
stowed unsought as a recognition of excep- 
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tional service as a teacher will seldom 
covet the distinction of declining it, unless 
he is convinced that the public will agree 
with him that, taken in its usual mean- 
ing, the college trustees who conferred it 
made a mistake. 

But the use of these titles on all occasions 
is cumbersome, sometimes ridiculous, some- 
times even offensive. Ministers no more 
need to wear them all the time than they 
need wear gowns or carry open Bibles all 
the time. Our Year-Book wisely omits the 
titles. Why should they not be left out of 
ordinary conversation and of newspaper re- 
ports? If this could be done by common 
consent so as to involve no possible sugges- 
tion of discourtesy, it would be a great re- 
lief. and would remove nearly all occasion 
for criticism concerning honorary degrees 


of ministers, 
2 aa 


RELIGION AND RECREATION. 
There is no doubt about the possibility of 
harmonizing and even uniting them. The 
difficulty lies in deciding how todoit. Two 
or three truths need to be heeded. One is 
that recreation is divinely permitted and 
approved, It is as necessary for man as 
eating or sleeping. There is nothing in- 
herently wrong init. Another is that recre- 
ation does not lie outside of the realm where 
duty reigns. It must be regulated by an 
enlightened conscience as much as study or 
manual labor. Another is that the religion 
to which recreation must be adjusted is 
that of Jesus Christ, not of this or that man 

or community or even church of today. 
We are not among those who believe that 


too much attention is bestowed upon recre- 


ation in this country. This is true in many 
individual cases but not as the rule. Many 
of us do not yet secure recreation enough. 
Others do not always take it wisely so as to 
receive the most possible benefit. Yet 
much more time, thought and money are 
devoted to it than formerly and some of the 
difficulties of the situation grow out of this 
fact. Of course the question of the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day is involved. 
Sunday driving, riding, bicycling, yachting 
and picnicing are prevalent. What should 
be the attitude of Christians toward such 
practices? 

In our judgment it is usually safest to ab- 
stain from them, except in cases of their 
evident propriety. There is no evil, for 
instance, in two pastors riding their bicycles 
to exchange pulpits. But it is of the first 
importance that we concede to everybody 
the exercise of his own judgment. Dicta- 
tion is sometimes more mischievous than 
the supposed evil which it aims to correct. 
In many places special services for bicyclers, 
yachtsmen and others would be appreciated. 
Most such men and women are not, as occa- 
sionally seems to be assumed, defiant Sab- 
bath-breakers. Some have not thought 
much about dutyin the matter. Many have 
reflected seriously about it and have decided 
that they are within their moral rights. 
Almost all respect and heed tactful and 
cordial effort for their spiritual welfare. 

We have no space to discuss the subject 
at length. It must be admitted on the one 
hand that recreation may not safely disre- 
gard God and His claims. He and they 
are supreme. On the other hand religion 
must adapt some of its methods to the 
growing public interest in recreation, _ There 
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is nothing unbecoming in this. Itis merely 
following the policy of Jesus Himself. The 
most influential Christians usually are those 
who exhibit reasonable tolerance and practi- 
cal common sense in regard to such matters. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


See-saw, see-saw. Open one Sunday. 
Closed the next. Openthenext. How long 
will the farce continue? Having decided to 
press his legal advantage Mr. Clingman, rep- 
resenting Seventh Day and other opponents 
of Sunday, went before Judge Stein last 
week and presented evidence that the di- 
rectors of the fair had disregarded the in- 
junction formerly granted by Judge Stein 
and had closed the fair on the 23d. Where- 
upon the directors were summoned before 
Judge Stein to show why they should not 
be adjudged guilty of contempt of court. 
Unable to prepare their answer before Sun- 
‘day, they felt compelled to order an open- 
ing of the gates on the 30th, but only 12,000 
people entered, and it is hoped that they 
will not be opened again. Much depends 
upon Judge Stein’s decision. It is hardly 
safe to presume on anything in speculating 
on this subject. The full text of the opin- 
ion which Chief-Justice Fuller and his asso- 
ciates gave to bolster up the directors when 
they thought it meant money in their coffers 
to open the fair has just been given to the 
public. Subsequent repentance (with mer- 
cenary motives) by the directors has to a 
‘considerable degree minimized the impor- 
tance of this decision, which is technical and 
not a discussion of the question on broad, 
moral grounds. 


The meeting of the friends of silver in 
New York City brought nothing but dis- 
credit upon the cause and those who par- 
ticipated, From the meeting in Chicago 
this week more may be expected because of 
the ability and since:ity of many who will 
attend, No effort has been spared to make 
the array of delegates as large as possible 
and the final deliverance of the convention 
will have weight with many of the legisla- 
tors who meet in Washington next Tuesday. 
But in view of the record of the week or 
the past six months in the commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural walks of life, it is 
not conceivable that Congress can hesitate 
long about its proper course, and yet our 
Washington correspondent agrees with other 
shrewd men that itis by no means certain 
that the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
bill will be repealed. 


Wheat sold in Chicago last Friday at 584 
cents per bushel, the lowest price since 
August, 1861. Comptroller Eckels is au- 
thority for the statement that since Jan. 1, 
105 national banks have closed their doors, 
most of them, it is true, to resume business 
again, but the closing was due to a strin- 
gency unusual in the history of banking. 
The Erie Railroad has passed into a receiy- 
er’s hands. The great watch manufactories 
at Waltham, Mass., and Elgin, [1]., have 
shut down for a time and when they resume 
they will employ a lessened number of 
hands. Their course is typical of many 
hundred other industries. The 
banks of New York and Brooklyn have 
served notice on their depositors that if 
they wish to withdraw their deposits they 


must give the legal notice of thirty or sixty 


savings ° 
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days, as the amount of the deposit may be. 
Stocks of all grades have been hammered 
down to a point that betrays the enormous 
liquidation going on and the lack of confi- 
dence, and on every hand there are evidences 
of the hoarding of cash and the running to 
cover of the comparatively strong, who 
might do so much to help the weak and 
restore confidence if they only would. 
Fortunately not all is black. We seem to 
have a comptroller of the currency who has 
a definite policy and does not make secrecy 
pass for wisdom. Gold to the amount of 
$2,000,000 started back to us last week and 
the exports have been heavier during the 
past two weeks than at any time for some 
months. Given a return of our national 
policy to the safe monetary basis of the 
other great nations of the world and a 
return of confidence to European investors 
and domestic manufacturers and merchants, 
and we shall speedily recover, but not until 
then, 


To understand fully how such a sight as 
was witnessed in the British House of Com- 
mons last Thursday evening, when a hun- 
dred or more members of Parliament in- 
dulged in a free fight of the most vulgar 
kind, one must either have visited among 
the aristocracy of the realm or have read 
the speeches of their representatives in Par- 
liament or the editorials in their class jour- 
nals. We had times of tension in this coun- 
try prior to the Civil War, when party 
feeling ran high, when personal violence 
was threatened upon legislators at Washing- 
ton and suffered by Charles Sumner, but we 
never have had such passionate, blind, un- 
reasoning hatred as has marked the course 
of English politics since Mr. Gladstone be- 
friended Ireland and Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain and his Unionist allies deserted their 
former chief. So exasperating and so un- 
just have the course and the aspersions of 
the Unionist obstructionists been of late 
that early last week Mr. Gladstone paid his 
frank respects to his former ally, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, in a speech of scathing re- 
buke, comparing him to a ‘‘devil’s advo- 
cate,’’ whose function it was to seize eagerly 
upon every human failing and to miscon- 
strue everything capable of misconstruc- 
tion; whose practice had been 


Continually and deliberately, with the utmost 
contidence 1n his own infallibility, ascribing to 
men who have the right to stand on the same 
level with him, who were at one time his col- 
leagues and were supposed to be his friends, 
motives for their acts which they indignantly 
disclaim. é 


Naturally enough, Mr. Chamberlain, being 
aman of pride and spirit, waited for an op- 
portunity to reply, and found it late Thurs- 
day evening, just prior to the hour agreed 
upon for closure of the debate in committee 
on the home rule bill. Then with studied 
deliberation he charged the Gladstonians 
with mental and moral blindness so that no 
matter what the premier said they accepted 
it as the voice of God. ‘‘ Never,’ said he, 
‘since the time of Herod has there been’’— 
He got nofurther. Thestorm broke. T. P. 


_O’Connor led in a chorus crying, ‘‘ Judas.”’ 


The hour for closure came just then. Chair- 
man Mellor ordered a division of the house. 
The Conservatives refused to march into the 
lobbies, crying ‘‘Gag”’ and demanding that 
Mr. O’Connor withdraw bis epithet. Mem- 
bers began to move toward the front to force 
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a decision from the chairmanand ina twink- 
ling a fight had begun, the like of which 
has never been seen in French, Italian or 
South American legislatures, much less in 
the German Reichstag, our own House or 
the body which the sanest British papers 
confess is forever disgraced by the incident. 
Tnsulting epithets were hurled; blows were 
rained upon faces and heads; headgear and 
bodily raiment were torn and ruined; curs: s 
were breathed; peacemakers in their futile 
efforts only added to the confusion; specta- 
tors in the gallery hissed and the chairman 
sat powerless to subdue, while Mr. Glad. 
stone blancbed at the sight which he knew 
would by many be laid at hisdoor. Speaker 
Peel, called to the chair, contributed to the 
restoration of .dignity and order. Mr. 
O’Connor made a qualified apology for his 
words and the regular parliamentary busi- 
ness proceeded. 


Whetber a parliamentary commission will 
investigate and apportion the blame is not 
certain. A motion to that effect has been 
made and is now under consideration, but 
the feeling prevails that the less said about 
it the better. English journals, according 
to their politics, differ in ascribing the ini- 
tial fault, though all most trenchantly con- 
demn the actors and frankly acknowledge 
the national mortification. Conservatives 
hold Mr, Gladstone guilty; Gladstonians 
denounce Mr. Chamberlain. As a matter of 
fact, the first caustic epithet was used by 
Mr. Gladstone and the first blow was struck 
by a Tory member of Parliament, but 
neither can be held responsible for the ac- 
tion of others. Every man in such an 
affair is responsible for his own misconduct. 
Aristocrats are quite as guilty as plebians. 
Indeed, a much larger proportion of ‘‘ gen- 
tlemen’’ participated than of those whom 
they—and they alone—deem inferior. If, 
as a result of the national mortification, 
there shall come a saner, mellower political 
atmosphere the incident will not be wholly 
evil. As members of the same great Eng- 
lish family, mheriting a share in the glory 
of the House of Commons and indebted to 
it for much that is valuable in our funda- 
mental civic life, we, too, must suffer the 
shame and not wander into Pharisaism, say- 
ing, ‘‘I thank Thee, Lord, I am not as other 
men are.”’ 


France, which has vehemently protested 
against British retention of Egypt, France 
which up to a month ago had the respect— 
more or less qualified, to be sure—of Ubris- 
tendom for its stability as a republic and its 
evident intention to deal justly with nations 
inferior in armament, has at last forced poor 
Siam into acquiescence in the partition of ter- 
ritory to a point which virtually dooms Siam 
to extinction, and by so doing has made a 
Quadruple Alliance probable, has sacrificed 
the good esteem of other nations, and by no 
means made certain either the final posses- 
sion of the territory which Siam nominally 
cedes—Great Britain and China having in- 
terests at stake which make it improbable 
that France will be permitted to go as far 
north—or that the present administration 
will continue in power after the August 
elections. For it is obvious to any moder- 
ately shrewd observer that the ministry, in 
its warlike attitude toward Siam and its go- 
ing as far as it dared in provoking the Brit- 
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ish foreign office, has cared more for the 
effect which such action would have upon 
the French voter than for the territory to be 
acquired or the verdict of foreigners upon 
the quality of its diplomacy, whether judged 
by the code of international law or the Ser- 
mon onthe Mount. Insecuring this humili- 
ation of Siam France has come desperately 
near bringing on a conflict with Great Brit- 
ain. Lord Rosebery at last was compelled 
to give France to understand that her illegal 
declaration of a blockade, before war with 
Siam was declared, must at least be modi- 
fied to the extent of excepting British ves- 
sels, or war with Great Britain would follow, 
and in the final settlement, it is said, this 
has been provided for. 


The utter absence of any higher motives 
‘than partisan success or the guarding and 
protection of material interests in this ac- 
tion of Great Britain and France is lamenta- 
ble and not what the world has a right to 
expect from civilized nations in this year 
of our Lord, and it only serves as a dark 
background against which stands out the 
pathetic, noble but futile struggle of the 
Siamese king. Great Britain, with its own 
record of aggrandizement ever present, is 
handicapped in any attempt to play the part 
of the older and protecting brother, but 
some day she will do her duty in that re- 
spect, rising above the purely material stand- 
ard. She, at least, might have insisted that 
France should comply with the code of in- 
ternational law and not be a law unto her- 
self. Policy would seem to have made a 
more effectual protest necessary, for with 
France in control of the Mekong basin and 
river—the fairest portion of the realm—will 
come a provincial government and a trade 
policy that surely will not help the not in- 
considerable trade which Great Britain now 
has with that territory. 


Denver, Col., was disgraced by a lynching 
of a murderer. The electrocution of a 
murderer at the Auburn (N. Y.) State’s 
Prison was marked by partial failure of the 
apparatus and the cruel torture of the con- 
demned. President Cleveland appointed 
two prominent ‘‘ Anti-Snappers’’ as col- 
lector and general appraiser, respectively, 
of the port of New York, a defiance of Tam- 
many Hall not without significance.——Cap- 
tain Bourke of the Victoria and Admiral 
Markham of the Camperdown were acquitted 
by the court martial of any guilt in bring- 
ing to pass the catastrophe to the Victoria. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand coal 
miners of England and Wales have struck, 
rejecting the reduction in wages felt to be 
necessary by their employers. Emperor 
William of Germany arrived in England to 
enjoy the great yachting races and naval re- 
views off Cowes. A tariff war between 
Germany and Russia began.—Cases of 
cholera in Italy and Smyrna multiply and 
receive the attention of our national repre- 
sentatives. : 


a 


IN BRIEF, 


Financial depression is caused by a lack of. 


confidence in man; spiritual depression by a 
lack of confidence in God. 


Little did Herod and Judas imagine that 
they would compel a revision of civilization’s 
estimate of the imperturbable dignity of the 
lawmaking body of Great Britain and the 
decency of its members. As the New York 
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Evening Post says, ‘“‘ Hereafter it will be diffi- 
cult for the Westminster pot to call the Dub- 
lin kettle black.’’ 


The Briggs rock of offense when it landed in 
the Presbyterian puddle started ripples that 
travel far before reaching the shore of peace. 
A Louisville pastor, a friend of Professor 
Briggs, refuses to serve longer on the board of 
trustees of Centre College because its presi- 
dent, as moderator of the last General Assem- 
bly, opposed Professor Briggs. 


Up to the 25th instant Dr. Jeremiah Porter, 
the man who preached the first sermon de- 
livered in the limits of territory now called 
Chicago, was alive. Today he has gone to his 
reward, and the city has within its bounds, 
and largely because of its own marvelous en- 
ergy and the esprit de corps of its citizens, 
the most wonderful exhibit of the skill of 
men that the world has ever seen. 


The latest mental aberration is the scheme 
of a Georgian to form a state in the heart of 
the republic to which all negroes shall be 
driven and in which they can find subsistence 
and monopolize the offices. With a disinter- 
estedness truly commendable and quite char- 
acteristic he suggests that Colorado, New 
Mexico and Arizona be joined together to 
form the territory. 


The French Protestant College at Spring- 
field, Mass., under the direction of its newly 
elected president, Rey. S. H. Lee, is to enter, 
as its friends believe, on a period of enlarged 
prosperity and usefulness. As pastor of prom- 
inent churches in New England and in Cleve- 
land, O., and as a professor at Oberlin, the 
new president has gained large experience of 
the work of the churches as well as of college 
administration. 


The Christian Leader, (Universalist) says 
that every Congregational school in New Eng- 
land, except Hartford—and we suppose it re- 
fers to theological seminaries—“ accepts the so- 
called moral atonement, which is identical 
with the doctrine as held by Universalists for 
at least sixty years.”’ Will the Leader quote 
its authorities for this statement? Certainly 
it will not find support in Professor Stearns’s 
Present Day Theology. 


By the law of England until recently mar- 
riages had to be celebrated before noon. It is 
said that the reason for this law was that the 
contracting parties might be sober during the 
ceremony. The usual hour for dinner was at 
noon, and it was the common custom to drink 
so much that the bride and groom, with their 
attendants, would often appear at the altar 
intoxicated. It is well that English ideas of 
manhood and womanhood have so improved 
that this law could be abolished. 


There rarely comes into our office a publica- 
tion of such absorbing interest in its bearing 
upon the problem of foreign missions as the 
Brief Survey of Christian Work in Japan, ed- 
ited by one of our most highly esteemed mis- 
sionaries on the field, Rev. J. H. De Forest, 
D.D., of Sendai. Itis at once an annual re- 
port and a philosophical résumé of the position 
of Christianity in Japan today, while it is so 
readable in its literary form that one finds it 
difficult to lay down the volume without fin- 
ishing it. In our next issue we shall print an 
article based on this important volume by Dr. 
W. E. Griffis. 


It would be a curious and interesting study 
to compare the standard of morals illustrated 
by a nation’s publie policy with the private 
moral standard of the average individuals of 
the nation. This is newly suggested by the 
French aggressions in Siam. There French 
honor pretends to call for a satisfaction which 
could not fail to be regarded, were the circum- 
stances translated into the terms of private 
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life, as highly dishonorable to any individual . 
Frenchman. Probably, however, a decent code 

of morals would be a serious inconvenience in 

building up a colonial empire and in dealing 

with barbarians, as other nations besides the 

French are aware. 


Commissioner E. C. Hovey of Massachu- 
setts, along with many other decent men, has 
filed a protest with the directors of the 
World’s Fair against the toleration by them 
of the indecent “ fake”’ features that exist on 
the Midway Plaisance. A correspondent of 
the Boston Herald, in a detailed description of 
the vulgarity and obscenity, shows no re- 
straint in denouncing the ‘“‘splash of foreign 
filth which mars the otherwise beautiful white 
city. ... They are leper spots of viciousness 
and indecency, and are as contaminating as 
thecholera.’”’ Let the same journal and others 
equally influential say the same thing editori- 
ally and the directors will do their duty. 


Editor Wayland of the National Baptist on 
Memorial Day sat near a bronze statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, which we suppose -adorns 
one of Philadelphia’s parks. Let him tell the 
rest of the story: 


There were also sitting on a bench a mother 
(supposed to be an American-born citizen) 
and her son, who presumably hereafter will be 
a voter of this happy Republic. The latter in- 
quired: ‘‘Whatis that?’’? ‘That is the monu- 
ment of Abraham Lincoln.’’ Question of In- 
quiring Offspring: ‘‘ What is a monument?” 
Reply of Intelligent Matron: ‘‘ It is something 
that looks like somebody.’’ Question of I. O. 
as above: ‘‘ What did Abraham Lincoln do?” 
Reply of I. M. also as above: ‘‘ He didn’t do 
anything; he was shot in a theayter.” 


Truly, as our contemporary remarks, ‘‘ the re- 
sources of wisdom are limited, but that the 
resources of ignorance have no bound.” ¢ 


Along with all his other wonderful gifts 
Phillips Brooks had a sense of refined humor. 
No one can read his letters to his nieces, pub- 
lished in the August Century, without appre- 
ciating this. When in Wurtzburg he hears 
the lusty singing of the German people he 
wishes ‘‘that once before I die I could hear 
the people sing like that in Trinity Chureb, 
Boston. But I never shall.” Unable to par- 
ticipate in the Thanksgiving feast he commis- 
sions his niece Gertrude ‘‘to shake the tur- 
key’s paw [for him] and tell it that I am 
very sorry I could not come this year.” He 
thinks that, outside the gates of Aden, he met 
Isaac and Jacob on two skinny camels. ‘I 
asked them how Esau was, but Jacob looked 
mad and wouldn’t answer and hurried the old 
man on,so that I had no talk with them.” 
He finds that the Tyrolese girls have “‘ more 
health than they know what to do with.”?’ He 
thinks that Tood (another niece) ‘“‘is one of 
the very best letter writers of her time of life 
that he knows.”’ 


‘The fundamental principle of metropolitan 
journalism today is to buy white paper at 
three cents a pound and sell it at ten centsa 
pound, and in some quarters it does not mat- 
ter how much the virgin whiteness of the 
paper is defiled so long as the defilement sells 
the paper.” These are not the words of an 
emotional clergyman or a chronic pessimist, 
but the sober estimate of the president of the 
New York Press Club, who, after thirteen 
years constant labor as a newspaper man, con- 
tributes to the August /’orwm an article on 
Journalism as a Career, which every aspirant 
for success as a secular journalist ought to 
read before casting in his lot with the fasci- 
nating, influential but precarious life which 
must be lived, for it is a trade that ‘‘ knows no 
Sabbath,’ which has little or no use for any 
but young men, where the ‘accumulated 
knowledge of years does not command a price 
commensurate with its worth,’? and where 
“what a man does counts for little against 
what he does not do.” 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Frederick Harrison in the August Forum re- 
plies to his critics and again reiterates his 
thesis that the pursuit of fortune—whether by 
patrons or artists—is the ruin of art. It is in- 
teresting to find the apostle of positivism say- 
ing that the only true remedy for the present 
day degradation of art is that contained in 
the words of Paul to Timothy: ‘‘ They that 
will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, 
and into many foolish and hurtful Insts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition.... 
But thou, flee these things; and follow after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekness.’’ He closes with these words: ‘* Art 
is a mode of religion, and can flourish only 
under the inspiration of living and practical 
religion.” 

ABROAD. 

The Indian Witness (Calcutta) says the habit 
of borrowing without any serious thought of 
paying, both by native converts and the Eng- 
lish in India, is one of the greatest obstacles 
-to success now confronting the Indian church. 
The same journal, replying to Dr. Lunn’s re- 
cent implication that the missionary work in 
India is suffering because the missionaries 
‘are in danger of being imbued with the An- 
glo-Indian temper and habit of thought,”’ re- 
plies; ‘‘ The Anglo-Indian temper has its im- 
perfections, some of which are not favorable 
to missionary prosperity. But in our judg- 
' ment of the Anglo-Indian temper we are not 
ready to make the English temper the stand- 
ard for India, or acknowledge that wherever 
Anglo-Indian temper differs from English it 
is necessarily wrong. It is an unprecedented 
and illogical thing to require Anglo-Indians 
to conform in all things to the standards of 
any other land under the sun, .. . An Anglo- 
Indian Christian can witness the devotions of 
a Mohammedan, or watch a Hindu pouring 
out a libation of Ganges water to the rising 
sun, and give to each the credit of a sincere act 
of worship and also acknowledge that these 
acts of devotion are in a sense acceptable to 
God. .. . One of the necessary personal prep- 
arations for foreign mission work is to get 
free from the American or English or German 
temper and imbibe the Anglo-Indian or Anglo- 
Chinese or Anglo-African temper as rapidly as 
possible. . . . The Anglo-Indian learns to lay 
aside many prejudices that he brought with 
him, and as he learns to speak the tongues of 
India he learns to think some of the thoughts 
of India also. Men who do not understand 
just what this is sometimes say the mission- 
aries have experienced moral degeneracy, but 
this is contrary to fact and philosophy. In- 
dian missionaries largely escape the tempta- 
tions to worldliness that lie in the path of 
Christians at home, while the polemic charac- 
ter of their work and the many personal and 
family sacrifices they experience tend to pre- 
serve a high average of belief and piety.” 

_ A Berlin University correspondent of the 
Christian World reports Professor Harnack as 
holding and teaching, in substance, the follow- 
ing views on the vexed question of primi- 
tive church government: ‘‘ There were three 
kinds of officials known to the church of the 
first century—(1) A loosely organized presby- 
terate, (2) a body of deacons, (3) prophets, teach- 
ers, etc. Out of the first of these the monayr- 
chical episcopate developed under the influ- 
ence of five clearly marked and obvious de- 
mands of the church: (a) In communications 
between church and church an official repre- 
sentative was needed to write and receive let- 
ters. (b). The arrangement and management 
of the church services naturally fell into the 
hands of one man as the first enthusiasm and 
spontaneity decreased. (c) Cases of discipline 
were intrusted to the most influential man 
in the church and invested him with a disci- 
plinary authority. (d) The two internal com- 
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plaints to which the church was most liable, 
heresies and private meetings, demanded a 
constant and vigilant eye that they might be 
nipped in the bud before they threatened the 
unity of the church. (e) And to complete the 
development the bishop was also church treas- 
urer.”’ 


<= 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM BOSTON. 


Midsummer in Boston possesses one un- 
failing charm and compensation for a cer- 
tain class of our young people who for one 
reason or another are unable to join their 
comrades recreating at the shore or the 
mountains. By these stay-at-homes the Old 
South Lectures, which begin the last Wednes- 
day in July and continue until the second 
Wednesday in September, are eagerly an- 
ticipated and keenly enjoyed. This course, 
inaugurated in 1883 to develop in young 
people a deeper interest in American his- 
tory, has been one of the best educational 
measures ever devised in this city. It is to 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the editor of the New 
England Magazine, that a large share of 
the credit is due for the actual realization 
of the idea, while Mrs. Mary Hemingway’s 
generosity has furnished the necessary funds 
all these years. By offering to high school 
graduates a prize for the best report of the 
annual summer course and two prizes for the 
best essays on selected subjects a healthful 
stimulus to independent work has been ap- 
plied. The winner of the first prize: has 
been accorded the honor of delivering one 
of the summer lectures. Furthermore, the 
Old South work includes what is now 
coming to be a voluminous literature in the 
reports made of important historical docu- 
ments besides the original essays of the 
young people. 

Another valuable outcome has been the 
quickening of patriotic feeling among the 
young people of Brooklyn, Providence, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago and other cities through 
the institution of similar lectures and the 
distribution of Old South leaflets. Thus a 
great educational and moral force is being 
brought to bear upon the rising generation, 

This year’s course, appropriately enough, 
has a look toward the World’s Fair, the 
general topic being the Opening of the 
Great West and the lecturers. being Rey. 
W. E. Griffis, D. D., Hon. George F. Hoar, 
Edwin D. Mead, Miss Lucy W. Warren, 
Charles C. Coffin, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
Prof. Josiah Royce, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 

The work of the Boston Seamen’s Friend 
Society deserves the attention and support 
of the friends of the sailors, and so many 
of them are without homes or any local 
habitation that no class of toilers have 
stronger claims to the kindly interest of 
those who would do good to their fellow- 
men. The work of the society for the past 
year is encouraging, and the last number 
of the Sea Breeze, a really breezy little 
paper, gives an interesting report of it. Its 
income for general and special work} apart 
from donations for the new building, was 
$14,317.35. Chaplain Nickerson and his co- 
laborers, Mr. Albert Roberts and Miss Jen- 
nie Lord, have kept up a steady round of 
meetings at the headquarters in Boston, 
which many thousand sailors have attended, 
while they have made more than 4,000 visits 
to sailors’ boarding houses and twice as 
many to vessels in poit, have gained many 
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signatures to temperance pledges, distrib- 
uted Bibles, sent off libraries, written let- 
ters and done uncounted acts of kindness 
to the men of the sea, Secretary Barna S. 
Snow has kept his hand and heart in the 
same work, besides reminding churches, 
Sunday schools and Christian Endeayor So- 
cieties publicly and privately of their duty 
and privilege toward those who go down to 
the seain ships. Don’t forget the sailors. 
The Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association means to keep pace with the 
times, and as it has served as a pattern to 
similar organizations in other great cities, 
most of which it leads in point of age, so in 
its pushing out into the field of practical 
Christianity it merits not only praise but 
imitation. When the annual autumnal tide 
of young people moving from the country 
to the city begins it behooves girls and 
young women who are looking for a home 
or employment to investigate the opportuni- 
ties provided by the association. There 
will be the coming year a further expansion 
of the school of domestic science, with its 
allied departments of industrial art and 
training for Christian work. The names of 
such teachers as Rev. J. M. Gray, who con- 
ducts the Bible classes, and Miss Anna Bar- 
rows, the expert in cookery, guarantee 
competent instruction, and their work is 
supplemented by able lecturers. The testi- 
mony of pupils who already have availed 
themselves of these courses so recently 
started, as well as of the institutions to 
which they go as teachers, confirms the 
good impression which a visit to the class- 
room creates. In this connection it may 
interest ladies who have occasion to spend 
a night in Boston now and then to learn 
that excellent accommodations can be had 
at the association for the modest price of 
one dollar a day, meals included. In the 
summer months, when a number of rooms 
are vacant, one is almost sure to find en- 
tertainment, and the transient patronage 
is constantly increasing. Not less than a 
score of travelers put into this comfortable 
harbor the other Saturday night. ie 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


All thoughts are now centered upon the 
approaching extra session of Congress, which 
the majority of people seem to be awaiting 
as the decrepit Israelites of old awaited the 
coming of the angel to ‘‘ trouble the waters ”’ 
for the healing of their diseases. But 
whether the days of miracles are over or 
not it will be an act of simple mercy and 
justice to state the plain truth to the public 
in regard to this matter. 

The plain truth is that, among the best 
informed and most intelligent public men 
in Washington, the extra session is not 
looked forward to with the sanguine antici- 
pation in which the community in general 
appears disposed to indulge. With singu- 
lar unanimity the people of all but a few 
Western States have concluded: that the 
Sherman silver law is responsible for the 
present very serious financial disturbance. 
Believing thus they argue that Congress 
must and will repeal the law, and then all 
will be well. Could anything be simpler? 

But there is a widespread conviction in 
this city that the problem will be found to 
be much more complex as soon as Congress 
gets to work at it. The best judges here 
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believe that there will be, in the first place, 
a long, stubborn, bitter fight on the ques- 
tion of repeal, lasting several weeks or 
months. Then, supposing repeal is carried, 
which, by the way, is by no means the cer- 
tainty that many suppose, tbere will arise 
another earnest and complicated contest as 
to the adoption of some substitute for the 
discarded measure. Dwing the last few 
days the opinion has been gaining ground, 
even among the most pronounced enemies 
ot the present law in this city, that simple 
repeal will not secure the desired result— 
that some supplementary legislation, will be 
necessary to restore confidence and revivify 
business. 

What to do, then? That will be the 
hardest question of all to answer, and it is 
easy for veteran observers to foresee that 
Congress will not answer it off-hand. On 
the contrary, the coming session may be 
expected to be one of the stormiest and 
most exciting, as well as one of the most 
important, sessions of Congress held since 
the war. If the final outcome proves to be 
for the best interest of the country the 
long-continued anxiety and uncertainty dur- 
ing the debates may be endured as being 
worth all they cost, but meanwhile it would 
be well for the people to dismiss the hope 
of a ‘‘ speedy issue out of all their afflic- 
tions,’’ and to provide for a prolonged fight 
at the Capitol. 

It is not known, of course, what the Pres- 
ident will recommend in his message, but the 
prevailing opinion is that he will confine 
his remarks to the financial subject and 
advise Congress to postpone tariff and all 
other matters until the regular session. Mr. 
Crisp will be re-elected Speaker without 
opposition, and there will be little delay in 
making up the committees. The first great 
struggle will be over the new rules. Under 
the old rules the minority had the power to 
block legislation in both houses, and the 
silver men will make a desperate attempt to 
continue those rules in force. There will 
thus be a battle royal at the outset and its 
results will be of immeasurable importance. 

The resignation of Assistant-Secretary of 
State Quincy is expected ere long, and gos- 
sip has it that*ex-Congressman Andrew will 
be his successor. Mr. Quiney took the of- 
fice for a special purpose which he was emi- 
nently well qualified to fulfill, namely, the 
overhauling of the consular service, and 
with the understanding that he was not to 
continue therein throughout the administra- 
tion. The prospect of Mr. Andrew’s return 
to Washington is very pleasing to his many 
friends in the city. 

The misfortunes of one religious denomi- 
mation are to be regretted rather than re- 
joiced over by other denominations, and dur- 
ing therecent Presbyterian Assembly in this 
city many expressions of sympathy have 
been heard in Congregational circles. At 
the same time it would not be surprising if 
one of the results of the assembly were an 
accession of strength to the Congregational 
churches here, as many of our Presbyterians 
are much dissatisfied, although Washington 

_ is a strong anti-Briggs city. 

At all events;.aside from this. considera- 
tion, Congregationalism continues to prosper 
here in a gratifying manner.! ~The case. of 


the Mount Pleasant Congregational Church - 


may be taken as:anvillustration.. When the 
efficient pastor, Rev. C.:H. Small, assumed 
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charge, six years ago, it was a feeble little 
suburban parish of only nineteen professing 
members, burdened with debt and decidedly 
uncertain as to its prospects. Now the 
church is out of debt, its membership has 
increased to 100, it owns its own lot and 
building, it has lately purchased a new or- 
gan and is about to enlarge its church edifice, 
It has an enthusiastic Christian Endeavor 
Society and is, next to the First Church, 
the strongest of the seven Congregational 
parishes.in Washington. Not a bad show- 
ing for six years’ work. 

July 29, Css B; 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


Nothing is more worthy of admiration 
than the determination of the great Chris- 
tian bodies not to be diverted from their 
ordinary work even by the presence of a 
World’s Fair. Tosay nothing of Lake Bluff, 
with attractions which appeal to every Meth- 
odist heart, an old-fashioned camp meeting 
has this week been held at Des Plaines. It 
has been attended by large numbers and 
has been conducted according to the custom 
of previous years, with all the old time fer- 
vor. .Rev. John McNeil has preached twice, 
once on Help and once on the Twenty Third 
Psalm. These sermons were very powerful 
and made a deep impression. Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, the boy preacher no longer, is al- 
ways an acceptable speaker in these gather- 
ings. Mr. Moody will probably be present 
Saturday. Nor do the churches lack attend- 
ants, as many had feared would be the case. 
Even when the gates of the fair were open 
and the authorities were doing all they could 
to secure patronage the churches could not 
complain of a want of hearers. A very re- 
markable feature of the fair up to the time 
of the Sunday closing is the fact that so 
many of the visitors from outside the city 
have either attended church or remained 
quietly in their rooms. Again and again 
they have said, ‘‘We must have one day of 
rest.’’ Chicago alone cannot furnish Sabbath 
breakers enough to meet the expense of 
Sunday opening. The Christian element of 
the city is profoundly grateful for the aid 
which has come to them from eyery part of 
the country in their efforts to preserve the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. 

Although the railways have not yet re- 
duced their fares to any considerable ex- 
tent excursions begin to be frequent. First 
came on Tuesday the editors from Indiana. 
Then came the commercial travelers, or 
‘‘the drummers,’’ as they prefer to be 
called, ten thousand strong. These ex- 
cursionists were received with due honors 
and introduced by the authorities to. the 
chief attractions within the grounds. 
Neither the editors nor the drummers con- 
fined their visit to a single day, but both 
express themselves as amazed and_be- 
wildered by what they have seen. Dr. Lor- 
imer, pastor of the Temple in Boston, is 
here with 200 of his people. He declares 
himself more than satisfied with his experi- 
ence. Sunday he will preach in his old 
church, gn./Michigan Avenue, and during 
his stay in.the.city will introduce the people 
of his .present charge who are now with 
him .to,.those whom he formerly served 
here. These chureh.-excursions, he thinks, 
are highly; desirable and easily managed. 
Thanks to,.the generosity of the Pittsburg 
Times, fifty tired school teachers have seen 


the Fair. Would that every teacher in the 
United States could get the inspiration for 
future work which a leisurely study of its 
exhibits would give. 

The educational congresses continue, and 
with no apparent decrease in interest. 
Tuesday evening there was a reception to 
prominent educators and their friends, un- 
der the auspices of the National Board of 
Education. In the gathering devoted to 
primary education, Dr. John Eaton presid- 
ing, emphasis was put on the need of a reg- 
ular course of study extending from the age 
of six to fourteen. This need the Germans, 
as those who are familiar with their meth- 
ods know, have not overlooked. In the 
Congress for a Rational Psychology in Edu- 
cation Dr. James McCosh read a paper on 
Reality, which attracted much attention and 
which was discussed by such men as W. T. 
Harris, President Fisk and Dr. Boardman. 
Gen. Francis Walker, of the Massachusetts 
School of Technology, gave an address at 
one of the sessions in behalf of technical 
education. He traced the growth of this 
kind of training during the last quarter of a 
century and pointed out its advantages. 
Those who discussed the higher education 
alone, or the proper methods of university 
work, were such men as President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins, Timothy Dwight of Yale, 
Francis Patton of Princeton and Franklin 
Fisk of our own theological seminary. 

The retirement of Major McClaughry as 
chief of police at this time, though it is for 
his personal interest to do so, is a real mis- 
fortune to the city. So long as he remains 
in control of the police force we have rea- 
son to believe that efforts will be made to 
restrain and punish crime. Undoubtedly 
Mayor Harrison would gladly have kept 
him in office till after the close of the fair, 
but could give him no assurance that his 
services, unpartisan as they have been, 
would be desired beyond that time. While 
ready to sacrifice personal interests to a 
large extent, the major owes it to himself 
to make provision for the future, and hence 
insists on the acceptance of his resignation. 
Nothing has been done in the way of secur- 
ing a successor, and there would be no need 
of doing anything if the office could be sep- 
arated from politics and given to the man 
best qualified to fill it, irrespective of the 
party for which he votes; Perhaps we shall 
sometime learn that the true way to gov- 
ern cities is to put them under the control 
of men who haye been trained in the prin- 
ciples of city government, and who use 
office, not for their own personal benefit, 
but for the protection of the innocent and 
the punishment of the guilty. 

Citizens of Illinois have no special reason 
to be proud of Judge Stein whosome weeks 
since granted Mr. Clingman an injunction 
restraining the directors from closing the 
fair Sunday, and who has now summoned 
them to his court to show why they should 
be committed, for contempt. The case has 
been adjourned till Monday, and while it is 
probable that the directors. will not. be se- 
verely punished it is certain, that tomorrow 
the fair must. be open, technically.at, any 
rate. . If an appeal is taken to the appellate 
court it may be. that the gates will, be-open 
till the end of October,..That does notmean 
that the buildings in which the exhibits-are 
placed will be opgy,, or that, if the, doors 
of these. buildings are open. . exhibitors will 
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be present to display their wares. There 
“are some things which even a court cannot 
do, and Judge Stein will be likely to find, 
perhaps to his amazement, that he cannot 
compel the American people to approve of 
Sunday opening or to pay their money for 
admission to a fair which respect for a com- 
mandment of God has made unattractive. 
One cannot but be sorry for the dilemma in 
which the directors are placed. Had they 
been lessianxious for money and more anx- 
ious to do right, less willing to listen to the 
advice of the baser elements of society and 
more eager to obtain the honest verdict of 
the men and women who have made the 
American republic what it is, they would 
have escaped this difficulty and been able to 
point to a well-kept Sabbath as one of the 
most precious of all our exhibits. 
Chicago, July 29. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 


It would be a mistake for the people of 
America to imagine that the recent demon- 
strations in connection with the royal wed- 
ding indicate any strong attachment tp the 
monarchical system which still obtains in 
this country. The democratic sentiment 
‘was never stronger here than it is at the 
present time. It is true that during the 
week of the ceremony the streets of London 
were more crowded than on any previous 
oceasion, that (though a national holiday 
was not proclaimed) business was practi- 
cally suspended, that innumerable addresses 
of congratulation and a large number of 
costly presents were showered on the royal 
couple, and that there was the greatest 
eagerness among all classes to catch a 
glimpse of the prince ani princess and of 
other members of the royal family. But all 
this can be largely explained by the two 
words, toadyism and curiosity. Many of 
those who were active in getting up presen- 
tations to the bride and bridegroom, and of 
those who subscribed to them, were merely 
seizing an opportunity to bring themselves 
under the notice of royalty; whilst the vast 
majority of those who swarmed the streets, 
or crowded on roofs and balconies and club 
windows, were merely there out of a good- 
natured wish to see the future king and 
queen of England, and especially to be able 
to say that they had ‘seen them. ‘To sup- 
pose that there was any great outburst of 
the old-time loyalty would be to wholly mis- 
interpret the mind and heart of the British 
people. Individual members of the royal 
family are regarded with respect, and in a 
few instances—notably ‘‘ Princess May ’’— 
with genuine affection, but none, or few, 
have any special admiration for a hereditary 
monarchy as a system, except those who 
look upon it as a means of gratifying their 
social ambition. 
Professors Thoumaian and Kayayan of the 
American Christian College, Marsovan, Asia 
Minor, who, after being condemned to death 
by the Turkish Government on a trumped-up 
charge of sedition, were, on the intervention 
of the governments of the United States and 
of Great Britain, ‘‘ pardoned’ by the clem- 
ency (!) of His Majesty the Sultan and ex- 
patriated, arrived in this country July 18. 
-J¥ have had the privilege “of conversation 

with the two Armenian professors, who bear 
the marks of the cruelties which they en- 
dured. They showed me the cicatrices made 
by the chains which were placed upon them. 


Each of the professors was inveigled by an 
ostensibly friendly message into the house 
of the governor of Marsovan—a notorious 
villain, appointed to his office for the ex- 
press purpose of hunting the Christians— 
and was detained and cast into prison. 
There was not a tittle of evidence to sup- 
port the charges subsequently made against 
them, but after a prolonged (mock) trial 
at Angora the death penalty was passed 
upon them and seventeen others, whilst 
twenty-two more Armenian Christians were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. 
some for lite. Messrs. Thoumaian and 
Kyaian were in all five months and five days 
in prison, and but for the exertions of in- 
fluential friends might have been there 
still. One item in the bill of indictment 
was that the wife of Professor Thoumaian 
is collecting money in this country for rev- 
olutionary purposes—the fact being that 
that energetic and talented lady is trying to 
secure funds for a hospital (open to Turks 
and Christians alike) at Marsovan which 
has been founded through the large-hearted- 
ness of herself and her husband, to whom 
the sight of the neglected sick and dying in 
the district became unbearable. 

The two professors are to be congratulated 
on having escaped as well as they have from 
the hands of the Turks. But at the time ot 
writing there are thirty-nine others still in 
prison, some under condemnation of death, 
and the professors, with Madame Thou- 
maian, are naturally anxious that no efforts 
should be spared to secure the release of 
their unfortunate countrymen. They in- 
tend to do all in their power by peaceful 
means to this end, but they are afraid of 
doing anything which might lend color to 
the Turkish notion that they are political 
conspirators, and thus hinder the work of 
the college and hospital at Marsovan and 
possibly bring fresh hardships upon the 
imprisoned Christians. Some of the pris- 
oners have admitted that they are members 
of a secret society having its headquarters 
at Athens, but they claim that its aim is 
reform, not revolution, and that every one 
of its objects is perfectly innocent and 
would tend to the advantage of both Turks 
and Armenians if realized. The two pro- 
fessors were charged with belonging to this 
society, but the real members unanimously 
denied the charge on behalf of their com- 
rades, whilst Dr. Herrick, head of the Chris- 
tian College, has also testified to their en- 
tire innocence. 

The 150th annual conference of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church is now in session at 
Cardiff. This is the first time the confer- 
ence has met in Wales, and it is hoped that 
the new departure will be followed by a 
visit to Scotland. The general outlook of 
the denomination is promising, if we except 
the foreign missionary question and chronic 
objection to the itinerancy system on the 
part of the younger ministers which finds 
expression in ,a series of secessions, Rev. 
Messrs. W. J. Dawson, Dr. Lunn, John Brown 
of St. Albans, James Russell of Wolverham p- 
ton haveall recently withdrawn from Method- 
ism mainly for this reason, and now the res- 
ignation has taken place of Rev. Messrs. Mac- 
donald Munro of Birkenhead and C, G. Jol- 
liffe of Redhill, Surrey, who intend to enter 
the Church of England. Itis a pity the Wes- 
leyan officials cannot devise some means of 
retaining these young men, who are among 


the most promising ministers of the denom-- 
ination. The new Wesleyan president, in 
succession to Dr. J. H. Rigg, is Rev. H. J. 
Pope, who is highly esteemed by his brethren 
though not widely known outside his de- 
nomination. Like his last three predeces- 
sors in office he has risen to the chair from 
a departmental office, having for the past 
seventeen years rendered invaluable service 
to the Connection as secretary of the Man- 
chester chapel committee. His name will 
long be remembered as the founder of the 
most splendid mission premises Methodism 
possesses —the Manchester Central Hall, 
where the ‘‘ forward movement” of the de- 
nomination was initiated. Dr. Benjamin 
Gregory, who, after twenty-five years’ serv- 
ice, has retired from the responsible office 
of Connectional editor, is succeeded by Rev. 
W. L. Watkinson of London, an exceptiun- 
ally able writer and preacher. Dr. Gregory 
is one of the most widely known, revered 
and cultured of Wesleyan ministers. Dr. 
Lunn, who, in connection with the mission- 
ary controversy, stated as an illustration of 
the ‘t Anglo-Indian spirit’? that one of the 
Wesleyan society missionaries had branded 
a native with a red-hot piece of wood, bas 
admitted that information which he has 
since received gives quite a new color to 
the incident and he regrets having adduced 
it as an argument, though he blames the 
missionary officials for not having published 
a full statement of the facts of the case. 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, one of the best 
known Wesleyan ministers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is now lying seriously ill. 
He suffers from a constitutional complaint 
which lays him prostrate from time to time. 

Dr. Pierson having under impressive con- 
ditions conducted his final services at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, and enjoyed with 
his wife and Dr. and Mrs, James Spurgeon a 
holiday in Switzerland, sailed for New York 
on July 22, preaching on the previous even- 
ing in Princesgate Baptist Chapel, Liverpool. 
Dr. Pierson and Dr. Spurgeon have each 
been presented with a check for £50, a tes- 
timonial, and a framed life-size portrait of 
C. H. Spurgeon by the church as a whole— 
the gifts already reported having come from 
their immediate friends and supporters. 
The relative smallness of the money pres- 
ent has been the subject of comment. Dr. 
Pierson’s name has been mentioned in con- 
nection with two spheres of labor in this 
country—the presidency of the Pastors’ Col- 
lege and the pastorate of Westminster (Con- 
gregational) Chapel, but no official invita- 
tion has been given in either case. 

ALBION. 


————————— 


D. L. MOODY AND HIS WORK. 


BY REY. A. J. GORDON, D. D., BOSTON, 


God chooses His own workers, and the 
prerogative of selecting them He never puts 
out of His own hands. While Moses is 
busy in getting the seventy appointed in 
the tabernacle, suddenly Eldad and Medad 
begin to prophesy in the camp. Thus, out- 
side of ordination and beyond the clerical 
inclosure, the voice of the Lord makes it- 
self heard and Joshua protests in vain. So 
it is constantly under the old and new cove- 
nant alike—God puts His Spirit on whom 
He will and none can resist Him. 

Though Dwight L. Moody has been set 
apart by no council and has received no 
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laying on of consecrating hands, he has yet 
exhibited such signs of an apostle that the 
whole Church of God has heard him gladly. 
How he began his Christian life and how he 
advanced step by step from the humblest to 
the highest Christian service is too well 
known to need rehearsing. Coming to Bos- 
ton from his country home in Northfield to 
find employment, he was himself found by 
the Lord, and under the ministry of that 
gracious man of. God, Dr. E. N. Kirk, he 
entered on his membership in the Christian 
Church. Ile was educated for the ministry 
by ministering in all ways and in all times 
to those needing help. We have heard him 
tell of his resolve, early made and persist- 
ently carried out, of allowing no day to 
pass without urging upon some soul tbe 
claims of Christ. Thus helearned to preach 
to the hundreds by preaching to the one. 
And no doubt much of the directness and 
point of his style is due to this habit of per- 
sonal dealing with souls. In preaching it 
is easier to harangue a multitude than to 
hit a man. But he who knows how to do 
the latter has the highest qualification for 
doing the former. Personal preaching that 
has a ‘“* Thou art the man”’ at the point of 
every sermon needs only to be multiplied 
by one hundred or one thousand to become, 
popular preaching of the best sort. This is 
the style of the eminent évangelist. He 
deals with the personal conscience in the 
plainest and most pungent Saxon, so that 
the common people hear him gladly and 
the uncommon people do not fail to give 
him their ears. 

Yet his power does not lie altogether in 
his words, but quite as much in his admin- 
istrative energy. Robert Hall was a preacher 
of transcendent genius, often producing an 
impression upon his hearers quite un- 
matched in the history of pulpit oratory. 
Yet the results of his ministry were com- 
paratively meager; he was a great preacher 
but not a great doer. On the contrary, 
John Wesley, by no means Hall’s equal as a 
pulpit orator, because of his extraordinary 
executive gifts, moved a whole generation 
with a new religious impulse. In like man- 
ner Spurgeon, by yoking a rare preaching 
talent with a not less remarkable working 
talent, and keeping the two constantly 
abreast, accomplished a ministry which for 
largeness of results and extent of influence 
has possibly no equal in recent centuries. 

Mr. Moody is not an ordained minister, 
but he is more fortunate in being a preor- 
dained worker, as well as a foreordained 
preacher, -A genius for bringing things to 
pass, a talent for organizing campaigns on a 
large scale, selecting coworkers with singu- 
lar wisdom and placing them in the most 
advantageous positions—this is the notable 
thing which appears’in the character and 
career of ‘the evangelist. ‘‘The governor”’ 
is the name which we constantly heard ap- 
plied to the late pastor of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, as he moved about among his 
congregation in London, a few years ago. 
The ‘American evangelist. easily wins for 
himself the title of ‘‘ general’? among his 
fellow-laborers in the gospel. He manages 
the campaign, not imperiously, indeed, but 
with such Napoleonic command of the situ- 
ation and such mastery of resources that all 
his colaborers rejoice to yield him the pre- 
eminence. 

We venture to say, indeed, that any one 
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who has been much at his headquarters will 
tind here the greatest occasion for admira- 


tion. The number and extent of religious 
enterprises which he can keep in hand at 
once, the thoroughness with which he can 
command every detail, the inspiration and 
cheer which he can put into a great army of 
workers gathered about him—this we have 
observed with a surprise that increases every 
year. 

And with all this there is another talent 
which we have learned to value more and 
more in public men—a grand talent for 
silence. Itisa rare thing for one to be,as 
effective in saying nothing as he is in speak- 
ing. When a friend of Von Moltke was 
asked the secret of that great general’s 
success in managing men, he replied, ‘‘ He 
knew howto hold his tongue in seven differ- 
ent languages.’ Blessed is the man who 
can refrain his lips from speaking injudi- 
ciously, and his mouth that it utter no hasty 
word. In dealing with colaborers endowed 
with all sorts and sizes of tempers this is an 
indispensable requirement. To push on the 
work steadily meantime, giving offense to 
none and holding the forees in order and 
harmony, is a great achievement. It re- 
quires a wise silence as well as a positive 
utterance to do this successfully. 

A mightily energetic man is here and a 
singularly prudent man, one who generates 
great force.by his preaching and his per- 
sonality, but who knows at the same time 
how to prevent hot boxes on his train of 
religious enterprises by avoiding friction, 
which imprudent speech always genders. 

And versatility, as well as ability, is here 
supremely manifest. The evangelistic cam- 
paigns executed in Great Britain in three 
several periods and those carried on in vari- 
ous parts of America through many years 
would seem quite enough to tax the utmost 
energy of the evangelist. But asa kind of 
recreation and by-work he has planted and 
developed his schools, with some 700 boys 
and girls, at Mt. Hermon and at Northfield 
on either side of the Connecticut River. 
The educational opportunity which these 
schools afford, especially to those of limited 
means, and the religious spirit with which 
they inspire those coming to their instruc- 
tion, make them a worthy life work for any 
man, but they are only a part of a com- 
bined and interrelated evangelical enter- 
prise. 

We are writing this sketch from the Bible 
Institute in Chicago, originated and carried 
on for training Christian workers of all 
kinds and grades. ‘‘Is Moody among the 
educators?’’ is the question we remember 
to have been asked, with not a little in- 
credulity, when this enterprise was begun. 
But a month’s residence in the school and 
the daily lecturing to the classes has brought 
areal surprise. There are plain men—farm- 
ers, mechanics and clerks—who have come 
to get what preparation they may for doing 
evangelistic service amid the vast destitu- 
tion of the great West. By coupling daily 
study with daily practice in connection with 
large systems of city missions centering in 
the institute they get an admirable fitting 
for their work. But what has especially 
struck us has been the discovery of another 
class in this unique school. We have found 
theological students from many of the sem- 
inaries, college graduates and men with 
university degrees attending the Biblical 
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lectures and getting the experience in Chris- — 
tian work which the institute affords. Or- 
dained ministers, too, and missionaries not 
a few from the foreign field are in attend- 
ance on the instruction and mingling in the 
daily evangelistic toil. So that really, with- 
out intending it, Mr. Moody’s Bible Insti- 
tute is supplying a post-graduate course to 
many candidates for the regular ministry. 

A man’s work often furnishes the best 
character sketch of himself which can pos- 
sibly be drawn. We therefore give an out- 
line of Mr. Moody’s summer campaign in 
Chicago as a kind of full-length portrait of 
the evangelist himself. Let the reader be 
reminded that it is in the months of July 
and August, when many city pastors are 
summering, that this recreation scheme of 
Mr. Moody’s is carried on after his hard 
year’s campaign in England and America. 

Four of the largest churches in different 
parts of the city are held for Sunday even- 
ings and various week-evening services. 
Two theaters, the Empire and the Hay- 
market, located in crowded centers, are 
open*on Sundays and the former on every 
week night, and they are not infrequently 
filled to their utmost capacity while the 


gospel is preached and sung. Five tents 


are pitched in localities where the unprivi- 
leged and non-church-going multitudes live. 
In these services are held nightly, and as 
we have visited them we have found them 
always filled with such, for the most part, 
as do not attend any place of Protestant 
worship. A hall in the heart of the city is 
kept open night after night, the services 
continuing far on to the morning hours, 
while earnest workers are busily fishing 
within and without for drunkards and har- 
lots. Two gospel wagons are moving about 
dispensing the Word of Life to such as may 
be induced to stop and listen, and the work- 
ers estimate that a thousand or more are 
thus reached daily of those who would not 
enter a church or mission hall, _ 

Daily lectures are given at the institute 
for the instruction in the Bible of the stu- 
dents, Christian workers, ministers, mis- 
sionaries and others who wish to attend. 
The large hall in which these lectures are 
given, seating’ comfortably 350, is always 
filled. During July there were thirty-eight 
preachers, evangelists and singers and other 
agents co-operating in the work, and their 
labors are supplemented by an endless 
variety of house-to-house and highway and 
hedge effort by the 250 students in residence 
in the institute. 

‘‘We shall beat the World’s Fair,’ said 
Mr. Moody, good naturedly, as we arrived 
on the ground. With malice toward none 
and charity toward all, this is what he set 
out to do, viz., to furnish such gospel at- 
tractions, by supplementing the churches 
and co-operating with them, that the multi- 
tudes visiting the city might be kept in at- 
tendance on religious services on Sunday 
instead of attending the fair. So it has 
been. Mr. Moody estimates that from thirty 
to forty thousand people have been reached 
by his special Sunday evangelistic services. 
This multiplied by seven days easily foots 
up about 200,000 brought weekly within 
reach of the gospel. The World’s Fair has 
been closed on Sunday for want of attend- 
ance, but the religious services are daily 
growing. Every good opening for the gos- 
pel is readily seized. When Forepaugh’s 
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great circus tent had been set up in the city 
Mr. Moody tried to secure it for Sunday. 
He was granted the use of it for a Sabbath 
_morning service, but as the manager ex- 
pected Sunday in Chicago to be a great 
harvest day he reserved the tent on the 
afternoon and evening for his own per- 
formances. Fifteen thousand people came 
to hear the simple gospel preached and 
sung at the morning service. The circus, 
however, was so poorly attended in the 
afternoon and evening that Sunday exhibi- 
tions were soon abandoned. More than 
that, the manager said he had never been 
in the habit of giving performances on Sun- 
day and should not attempt it again, and 
he offered, if Mr. Moody would appoint an 
evangelist to travel with him, to open his 
tent thereafter on Sundays for gospel meet- 
ings and be responsible for all expenses. 

It was the same with the theaters. At 
first they declined to allow religious services 
on Sunday. Their performances on that 

‘day not having proved as successful as they 
anticipated, now Mr. Moody can hire almost 
any one which he wishes to secure. 
Eulogy and biographical encomiums upon 
living men are undesirable, and the writer 
has risked the displeasure of his friend in 
putting so much into print concerning him. 
But we may hope that what we have written 
. will awaken serious. reflection in the minds 
of ministers and laymen alike concerning 
the problem of summer work and sum- 
mer success for the gospel in our great 
cities. 
We may also hope that a stronger faith 
in the divine administration and mighty 
efficiency of the Holy Ghost may be hereby 
inspired. We have no idea that the large 
and extensive religious enterprises which 
we have been describing are due alone to 
the superior natural endowments of the 
. evangelist. For years in his meetings and 
conferences we have heard him emphasize 
the presence and power of the Holy Ghost 
in the worker as the one and indispensable 
condition of success. It must be that where 
the Spirit has been so constantly recognized 
and honored He has been doing invisibly 
and irresistibly much of the great work 

_which human judgment attributes to the 
man who is the chosen agent. 


THE NOYES CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY REV. GEORGE LEON WALKER, D. D. 


With a great many even of the most con- 
servative friends of the board the feeling 
‘with which they read the now published 
correspondence in the Noyes case cannot 
but be one of profound surprise and humili- 
ation. And this not only on account of the 
unexpected termination of the correspond- 
ence, but because of the method and spirit 
of the correspondence itself. 

The last meeting of the board at Chicago 
authorized its Prudential Committee to re- 
open correspondence in the case of Mr. 
Noyes, whose appointment by the board had 
been requested by the Japan Mission, and to 
‘ttake such action as seems best for the in- 
terests of the mission.’’ This authorization 
was given in full view of the former corre- 
spondence with Mr. Noyes, ahd of his state- 
ments before and indorsement by the Berke- 
ley Street Council in 1888. No new element 
of a doctrinal character was mentioned as 
having entered into the case; no suggestion 
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that Mr. Noyes had changed his views, or 


that he was expected to change his views 


entered at all into discussion or vote; the 
only element which could be regarded as 
additional to that in previous possession was 
the four years proved adaptation of Mr. 
Noyes to the service of the Japan field, his 
perfect harmony of co-operation with the 
board’s missionaries already there and their 
unanimous desire to have him enrolled 
among theirnumber. There certainly were 
important fresh considerations prompting 
to the reopening of a ‘‘ case’’ whose original 
closing against Mr. Noyes had seemed to so 
conservative a man as Dr. Dexter, and to 
many others of like stable views in relation 
to eschatological speculations, an unfortu- 
nate mistake. 

The authority of the board thus distinctly 
given to the committee to do in the case 
what ‘‘seems’ best for the interest of the 
mission,’’ and correspondence being opened 
on this basis, the friends of the mission and 
of Mr. Noyes have for months past been in- 
dulging a cheerful hope that such a kind of 
approach to the case might be made as 
would be worthy of a great Christian soci- 
ety, and such results arrived at as might at 
once gratify the faithful band of workers 
on the Japan field and promote the peace 
of the churches at home. 

In both these respects this hope has been 
signally disappointed. What the approach 
of the committee to the case was has been 
publicly unknown till this correspondence 
just published has revealed it. But now 
that it has been revealed it seems strange 
that any generous-minded man can read 
the minute adopted by the committee in 
connection with its (nominal and afterward 
revoked) appointment of Mr. Noyes to the 
service asked for by his missionary brethren 
without a sense of mortification that good 
men charged with such acommission should 
have been left to essay it in such manner. 
Instead of taking, as might have been ex- 
pected, a generous and fraternal attitude 
toward an approved brother, whose keenest 
sensibilities have for five years been on the 
rack, it is impossible to disguise the narrow 
and grudging tone of approach to. him 
through the whole document. Instead of 


taking his letter to Corporate Member Elli- 


son (which was surely satisfactory on the 
modern basis of Dr. Storrs’s requirement of 
an agnostic position on the subject in ques- 
tion), or even of taking his statement before 
his ordaining council incorporated in that 
letter as a basis of action, the committee 
saw fit to go into an elaborate collocation 
and comparison of culled and detached sen- 
tences from earlier utterances of the candi- 
date, separating them from their proper 
balance and connection and weaving them, 
as Mr. Noyes himself says, ‘‘into an ap- 
pearance of great contrast between former 
and present statements.’’ Indeed, Mr. Noyes 
says that this arrangement of ‘‘ dismembered 
phrases’’ and ‘‘ disconnected sentences”’ is 
no fair representation of his views ‘“‘at any 
time.” 

It is a signal token of Mr. Noyes’s Chris- 
tian spirit that recognizing as he did, and 
commenting on, this injustice of treatment 
of his utterances, he nevertheless waives 
the injury and accepts gratefully the ap- 
pointment to which this singular mode of 
approach led on.‘ That was well and Chris- 
tian in Mr. Noyes. But looking on from the 


external standpoint of an observer desirous 
of seeing something like fairness and broth- 
erliness among men, one is tempted to ask, 
Why this treatment of the case? What,.the 
reason of a mode of approach to it so likely 
to frustrate the intended end? Was the 
necessity so extreme of vindicating the com- 
mittee against some possible charge of in- 
consistency that a method of argument was 
undertaken in a nominal overture of peace 
which most men would rather have con- 
strued as a declaration of war? If the com- 
mittee (which is not here charged) had -de- 
sired in accepting Mr. Noyes to humiliate 
him as well, could they have used language 
better adapted to that end? The procedure 
is singularly like one often attempted in 
politics, which is populaily known as ‘ put- 
ting the other party in a hole,”’ butit is to 
be hoped that, spite of appearances, it is 
some way mysteriously differentiated from 
endeavors like those. 

Mr. Noyes, however, rose above the sense 
of personal wrong done him in the wrest- 
ing of his words and gratefully accepted the 
appointment thus remarkably tendered, 
upon which there developed another phase 
of this transaction equally surprising if not 
equally humiliating. Definitely empowered 
by the board to deal with the case as ‘‘ seems 
best for the interest of the mission,” re- 
peatedly requested by the mission in unani- 
mous terms to appoint Mr. Noyes, with his 
explicit statement before them: ‘‘ Those who 
do not hear the (gospel) message in this life 
I trustfully leave to God. I do not claim to 
know God’s method of dealing with them,” 
the committee retract the appointment nom- 
inally made, declare their lack of power 
further to deal with the question and throw 
the whole matter over into the turmoil of 
the next annual meeting, 

It has over and over been pointed out in 
these columns that the action of the board 
in cautioning the committee against the 
‘‘committal of the board to the approval”’ 
of the doctrine of a probation after death 
seems to have been interpreted by the com- 
mittee with a singularly exaggerated em- 
phasis. What ‘‘committal of the board’ to 
the doctrine (after such a minute as the 
committee sent Mr. Noyes and after such a 
reply as his) could have been involved in his 
being allowed to serve in the field of his 
and the Japan Mission’s choice? Had not 
the committee made it adequately plain that 
they did not hold the doctrine in question? 
Had not Mr. Noyes made it plain that it stood 
in no doctrinal category with himself? Had 
he not, even as a hypothesis, declared it 
one respecting which he felt no assurance, 
forming no ‘part of an accepted specula- 
tive scheme,’’ and concerning the possible 
subjects and application of which—if such 
subjects and application existed at all—he 
was willing trustfully to leave them to God? 

What more than this was needed to con- 
stitute an adequate basis on which the com- 
mittee might affirmatively act? How would 
such affirmative action ‘‘commit the board 
to the approval of the new doctrine’’? 
Only the respect due to a body of Christian 
brethren in many ways entitled to highest 
esteem makes the theory upon which they 
appear to have acted appear otherwise than 
absurd. Such sensitiveness not to overpass 
the boundaries of authority committed to 
them in their distinct empowerment to ‘‘ take 
such action as seems best for the interest of 
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the mission’? would seem childish were one 
not precluded from so characterizing it by 
the years and gravity of those constituting 
the committee. But grave or venerable 
howsoever such a conclusion will go far to 
convince many hitherto. wavering that in 
some way, either by addition or substitu- 
tion, the Prudential Committee needs to be 
made more adequate sightly to interpret the 
instructions it acts under and to discern 
when the substantial requirements of the 
rule under which it works have been suffi- 
ciently met. 

One grave consequence of this action of 
the committee lies not far ahead. It has 
often been charged by the voices which 
have hitherto spoken in the majority on the 
platforms of the annual meetings of the 
board that it was the turbulent minority 
who were alone responsible for the change 
which has transformed these gatherings 
from missionary conferences of uplifting 
spiritual power into scenes of theological 
controversy and acrimonious debate. How- 
ever it may have been in the past no such 
assertion can be made respecting the next 
meeting of the board. If at Worcester the 
scenes of Des Moines and Minneapolis and 
Chicago are repeated with hightened color- 
ing and intenser emphasis there will be no 
question where the responsibility lies. It 
must have been with full and realizing 
sense of this consequence at least that the 
committee—declining the opportunity of 
bringing peace and joy which was distinctly 
committed to their discretion—threw down 
thus early the gauge of battle into the arena 
at Worcester. One can only hope and pray 
that this seeming certain invocation of tbe 
-wrath of man may some way be overruled 
to the.glory of God and the welfare of the 
missionary cause. 


<a 


NO NEED OF HASTE, 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Writing some time in advance of the date 
of this paper, I note that they would be get- 
ting in the last load of hay were it not fora 
shower which has thoroughly wet the cut 
grass. They were delayed somewhat by the 
fact that a man whom they had expected to 
help with his machine was obliged to cut 
his rye just when it had ripened. The sun 
ripens the cereals as he pleases. Sometimes 
he is a little early, sometimes he is a little 
late. The barley is ripening, too. So. are 
the oats. I think there is no wheat raised 
here; it does not pay. Mind you, I am not 
looking at the great Dakota grain fields and 
the immense reapers drawn by six horses 
each. The laws of God are the same. The 
rye was winter rye and it was sown before 
the snows came. It lay under the white 
mantle till the mantle melted and the shoots 
came up. 

The neighbor who sowed the rye was not 
impatient. If he had been it would have 
done no good, People who believe do not 
get impatient, at least they are patient in 
proportion to their believing. I do not 
think, however, that the patient waiting. of 
my friend who sowed the rye was an illus- 
tration of faith. [Ie believed that the rye 
w ould survive the winter, because he had 
known rye to do so ever since his earliest 
boyhood. He believed in the autuma that 
the snows would come, because snows had 
come every winter in his memory. He be- 


lieved that the summer sun would trans- 
mute its golden rays into the grains of rye, 
because summer suns had always performed 
this alchemy. Believing from past experi- 
ence is not faith. But if some person from 
the torrid zone, totaily ignorant of our cli- 
mate, had suddenly come here and witnessed 
the scattering of the rye seeds, and then saw 
the furious snow fall and felt the icy cold, 
and naturally was certain that the seed had 
perished, to believe the farmer’s assertion 
to the contrary and his prediction of a har- 
vest months onward, would have been faith 
in the farmer. Patience then would have 
been a merit. It would be walking by faith, 
not by sight. 

I wish to suggest that impatience for re- 
sults, at least in its tendency to cause dis- 
couragement, is not wise. Of course J run 
against the danger of seeming to justify in- 
difference and inefficiency. But we are al- 
ways running against dangers in every dis- 
cussion. We have often heard it alleged as 
a remarkable qualification that some men 
are ‘‘hustlers.”” I do not.know the origin 
of this term, but I frankly confess that it 
does not convey to me the idea of the high- 
est kind of quality or even of force. Iam 
sorry co shock somebody, but it seems to 
imply a tremendously busy man rushing 
around on frantic errands, planning and 
plotting without much depth in either and 
doing a rapid business as long as his courage 
lasts. I may be entirely mistaken, and per- 
haps a ‘‘hustler’’ is merely a man of activ- 
ity and energy. If so Jet us hope that some 
respectable word may be substituted. Let 
us have something which does not on the 
face of it suggest what is hasty, superficial 


‘and temporaty. 


Last summer, in some lowlands. not far 
from where I am now writing, I had a two- 
mile drive in a dark evening. There was as 
gorgeous a display by fireflies as I had ever 
witnessed. Literally, there must have been 
millions of them. It was a beautiful scene, 
but I prefer something more permanent for 


light. The fireflies die in twenty-four 
hours. I prefer the moonlight. During a 
lifetime we find it more reliable. We can 


look forward and calculate. Some societies 
have their monthly meetings on the Wednes- 
day or Thursday ‘‘nearest the full of the 
moon,’’ and they could, if they cared to, 
specify the proper day of each month for 
generations to come. Theie is steadiness 
in this reckoning. Plans which look for- 
ward patiently are plans which accomplish 
most in this world The fireflies were flit- 
ting and dancing in every direction. I won- 
der if they had any purpose. 

In the obscure realm uniting the common 
laws of nature and the subtle and invisible 
laws of mental and spiritual progress there 
is certainly room for real faith. It may be 
that the spiritual Jaws are as exact as the 
laws of the planting and reaping, but we do 
not see them so clearly. Certainly we do 
not see progress so readily. Plans have to 
be laid. Their development must reach into 
the future. Work will not amount to much 
if it does not have its place in some out- 
line which looks considerably forward. Of 
course there are daily routine duties which 
require little planning as to the future 
because their execution is hardly in the 
future. , But just according to the length of 
the future required for ripening must be 
the forward extent of the plan proposed. 


I think if [ were in the pastorate I should 
plan the general outlines of even pulpit 
work for a year at a time. One could not 
plan this very minutely and flexibility 
would demand a place, but the salient 
points could be established with a view to a 
systematic presentation of truth adapted to 
the needs of all classes of hearers. This 
would require faith in the plan, but it 
would rest upon the belief that a well-in- 
structed congregation, not left in ignorance 
of any of the great Scripture truths, would 
eventually best exhibit the influence of the 
Word of God. To do this one would have 
to sacrifice much firefly business. It re- 
quires patient faith to wait for the results 
of far-reaching plans. 

More than this, it is a sign of true faith 
in God’s methods that one patiently en- 
dures disappointment in the slowness of 
movements near at heart. We think that 
certain great objects ought to be immedi- 
ately accomplished. We devise short cuts 
to the desired result. If these fail we may ° 
think that the movement fails.. But this is 
not so. Great movements never fail. We 
can remember, some of us, when a general 
said that the campaign near at hand was 
to be ‘‘short, sharp and decisive.” But 
this was not to be. It took that year’s 
campaign and two years more of war before 
the end came. There is seldom much lost, 
if anything, in the delay which appears to 
belong to most advance. If one Las faith 
he knows that success is sure in due time. 
There may be apparent setbacks. Some 
petty legislation in religious circles, for 
instance, may appear decisive. 
stands in the way of healthy progress it is 
a mere eddy on the edge of a great stream, 
or a slight ripple on the surface of the 
water. It is a sad thought, but terribly 
significant, that the coming generation will 
soon be put in control by five years of 
deaths. See what that generation is and 
you see what will soon be in power, and 
what will be in power simply by the inex- 
orable law, which you can leave to itself. 

Patience. Things are not going to de- 
struction just yet. I will turn to what may 
seem a not very dignified illustration, which 
I use for its practical value. It is not a 
case unknown to some who read this when 
a brother in distress and alarm will come 
for advice He pours out substantially as 
follows: ‘‘What can we do? Our minister 
is not satisfactory. He does not draw the 
young folks. Weare falling off. The sub- 
scriptions aie diminishing. Our congrega- 
tion isn’t half what it was two years ago. 
Brother So-and-so does not like him, Sister 
So-and-so is tired of his preaching, The 
Methodist church will go right by us if this 
thing continues. Strange that the deacons 
don’t see it, but his friends stand by him. 
We must get rid of him, or we shall go ail 
to pieces.” Now, assuming, what is not 
always the case, that there is a lack of suc- 
cess, the proper answer is about like this: 
‘‘No, brother, your church is not going 
to pieces. The other church is not going 
by you. Your congregation has not fallen 
off fifty per cent. If a change is really 
needed the deacons will soon see it.. ‘Those 
whom you call the munister’s ‘ friends’ 
will also see it. If you endeavor to turn 
out the minister by force of numbers you 
will make people think he is persecuted, and 
you will simply create a division, which will 
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, probably last a generation. Be quiet. Do 
your own duty as a Christian. Things will 
inevitably take their own course. When a 
change is needed the minister usually has 
sense enough to know it and grace enough 
to make it. If not, the time will come 
when the necessity will be apparent. Do 
you drop the whole subject and let what 
you call his ‘friends’ bear the responsi- 
bility. Youcan endure as long as they can.” 

This principle will hold good in other 
places besides a church. A rigid and un- 
compromising power may wisely be left 
alone to bear the entire responsibility and 


reap the inevitable consequences. It will 
learn wisdom and reform itself. 
HOW MOODY AND SANKEY CAME 
TOGETHER, 


For nearly a score of years the names of 
Moody snd Sankey have been linked to- 
gether in the thought of the Christian 
world, and it would not be easy to say which 
is better known or more highly honored. 
Each has his own gifts, which are utterly 
unlike those of the other, but through all 
these years they have woiked in loving 
harmony, and their united influence has 
‘been one of the mightiest forces the modern 
world knows. No doubt each would have 
attained distinction if they had worked alto- 
gether in separate spheres, Sut, considering 
the vast results of their joint labors, the 
providence which joined their lives is now 
so manifest that we are able clearly to see 
how each has supplemented the other and 


enabled both to do a greater work than. 


would have been accomplished had they 
never met. 

It was at Indianapolis, Ind., in 1870, that 
these two men first made each other’s ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Moody was already display- 
ing that zeal in evangelistic work which sub- 
sequently made him famous, though then 
his efforts and his reputation were confined 
largely to Chicago. Mr. Sankey’s home 
was in Newcastle, Pa’, where he was then 
serving as an internal revenue Officer. His 
father was a banker and active in politics 
and held under Lincoln’s appointinent the 
important position of collector of internal 
reyenue for four large counties in Western 
Pennsylvania. Young Sankey was then a 
Christian, having been converted a number 
of years before during a Methodist revival, 
and his talent of song had already begun to 
be used for his Master. 3 

Coming to Indianapolis to attend as a 
delegate from Newcastle thg National Con- 
vention of the Y.M.C. A., Mr. Sankey at- 
tended one morning a six o’clock prayer 
meeting, held in the basement of the First 

' Baptist Church, led by Mr. Moody. The 
singing dragged and Sankey, at the sugges- 
tion of a minister who ‘was seated beside 

babii started up the familiar hymn, ‘‘ There 
is a fountain filled with blood.” It went 
well and was followed by other songs equally 
successful, and Mr. Moody became so inter- 
‘ested that he looked about ‘to see whence 
the new impetus in singing came. After 
coh meeting closed, ‘with characteristic 

x RE age ‘of decision, | Mr. Fea hardly 

“waiting for ‘an’ initroduction; ‘said to Mr. 

i nkey, *You'ré'the man T hare. been look- 

‘Ging for for the’ last" eight years. Come and 

~ Juneh with “mé,"' The invitation was ac- 
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got together and the subject of a future 
combination of forces was talked over in 
downright earnest. Mr. Moody pressed upon 
Mr. Sankey the duty of at once joining him 
in Chicago, but to Sankey’s mind there 
were some practical objections arising from 
his business and family connections. ‘I 
am a government officer,’ he said to Mr. 
Moody, ‘‘and may find it difficult to get 
released.’”’ ‘‘ There is a better government 
to serve than this,’ was the reply that 
flashed instantly out. But, persuasive. as 
Mr. Moody was, he did not carry his point 
then and there. Mr. Sankey took several 
months in which to consider the matter. 
That very afternoon, however, the first 
Moody and Sankey public meeting was held, 
with no advertisement except the singing 
as led by Mr. Moody’s newly-found friend. 
It was an outdoor gathering and the masses 
were there. Mr. Moody brought out a box 
from a store to a favorably located street 
corner, mounted it and there a short but 
fervent service of preaching and song was 
held. At the close of this open air meeting 
the two evangetists headed a procession for 
the Academy of Music, where the conyen- 
tion meetings were held, singing as they 
marched with the crowd into the Academy 
of Music, the convention having adjourned 
the discussion of How to Reach the Masses 
and gone to supper. When the dele- 


gates got back to the academy building - 


they found it nearly half-full of the very 
‘‘lapsed masses’? about whom they had 
been discussing. Mr. Moody cut short his 
second address, dismissed the audience and 
went out with Sankey to get something to 
reat. Mr.Sankey was greatly impressed with 
these two meetings and said to Mr. Moody, 
‘You are reaching the massés while other 
people are talking about it.”’ 

After the convention was ovér Mr. Sankey 
went back to Neweastle and talked the ques- 
tion over with his wife and family. He did 
not see his duty clearly all at once, but Mr. 
Moody kept writing for him to come to Chi- 
cago, and at last persuaded him to go out 
for a week to look the ground over. Arriy- 
ing at Chicago in the early morning, he 
went first'to Mr. Moody’s house, reaching 
there just as family prayers were. being 
held. Almost before Mr. Moody introduced 
him to his family he asked him to sing a 
hymn, and thus contribute his part toward 
the informal service of praise. Then the 
two men went out into the streets of the 
city, visiting the sick and unfortunate. That 
day must have been a notable one in the 
personal history of the two men who after- 


wards commanded the eager attention of’ 


great audiences on both sides of the sea. 
On this occasion, as two ordinary mission- 
aries, they went about from house to house 
singing and reading the Bible and speaking 
the word of cheer and hope wherever it was 
needed. ‘This was their first day’s labor to- 
gether. 
the week in the Illinois Street Church, of 
which Mt. Moody was the head and leader. 

On Sunday alarge meeting was held in 
Farwell Hall and, as the orfanist hap- 


pened to be ‘absent, Mr. Sankey had’ to sing’ 


without instrumental ’ accompaiiiment, not 


“having even a small cabinet dtgahi® ‘there. 
The effect of the service upon the people: 
{here was so marked that'Mr. Moody turned * 


to the singer and said, ‘“You see E was right.’” 


Les were that meee not Teas’ than 100 in- 
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Evening meetings were held during: 
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quiries. The earnest preaching and conse- 
crated song‘had gone home to many a heart. 
From that time until the present these two 
men have been co-laborers and the story of 
their career here and in Great Britain is so 
familiar that it need not again be rehearsed. 
Their first trip to England was in June, 
1873, and the reception which they met from 
the common people, as well'as the recogni- 
tion accorded them by men and women occu- 
pying high positions in church and state, 
made them conspicuous before the eyes of 
the civilized world, so that when they re- 
turned to this country they came with a 
reputation such as they had not possessed 
before their successes abroad. 

The new gospel hymns which were used 
by these evangelists were especially pleasing 
to the English people. The solos sung by 
Mr. Sankey were mostly from his song 
scrap: book, and for a long time he would 
not have them published, but the demand 
for these particular pieces became so strong 
that he gave at first twenty-one of them for 
publication. They were first issued by 
Morgan & Scott of London, editors of the 
Christian, under the title, Sacred Songs and 
Svlos, sung by Ira D. Sankey. The Chris- 
tian public at once caught them up and the 
book attained a great popularity. It now 
contains 750 pieces. About this time P. P. 
Bliss, another sweet singer, had attained 
some note as a composer and had denomi- 
nated the little collection which he had 
made, mostly of his own writings, Gospel 
Songs. On the return of Moody and Sankey 
to this country in August, 1875, when it was 
seen how eager was the public for such 
literature, Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss deemed 
it wise to consolidate their books into one 
and compromised on the title Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs. The first edition wore 
well and did not wear out, but, since Mr. 
Bliss, Mr. Sankey, Mr. McGranahan, Mr. 
Stebbins and others kept producing songs, 
it was natural that there should be subse- 
quent compilations, and so Gospel Hymns 
No. 1 was followed by Gospel Hymns 2, 3, 
4,5 and 6, until today; in every Christian 
land to which our missionaries have gone, 
There are probably 
now in cireulation not Jess than fifty million 
copies of the various editions of these 
books. They: have been translated into 
twenty different languages. 

Little did the two men who met for the 
first time in Indianapolis in 1870 dream of 
what would come of their introduction to 
each other; of the deep and abiding attach- 
ment that would grow up between them, 
unmarred by anything that approaches fric- 
tion; of the great congregations all over 
Great Britain and the United States whom 
the one by his sermons and the other by his 
songs would powerfully influence; and of 
the large related interests and educational 
movements which have taken their rise from 
their combined energies. They were ordi- 
nary men in 1870, they are ordinary. men to- 
day; but, yielding their lives to God, caring 
little for the praise of the crowd and caring 
much for the kingdom.of heaven, God has 
enrolled them among His chosen servants. 


‘Messrs. Moody and Sankey have just re- 


~ ceived a petition, signed by a large number 


of ministers‘and others; asking them to re- 
turn to London “this fall for another season 
of evangelistic work in that-city. No defi- 
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SIX OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 


Il, THOMAS FULLER. 


_ BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER, OBERLIN SEMINARY. 


‘‘ Next to Shakespeare,’’ says Coleridge, 

‘*T am not certain whether Thomas Fuller, 
beyond all other writers, does not excite in 
me the sense and emotion of the marvelous.” 
The subject of such high encomium was 
born in 1608 in an English rectory, the 
son of Rev. Thomas Fuller of Aldwinkle. 
The wit for which Fuller was remarkable 
seems, however, to have been mother-wit 
rather than an inheritance from his father. 
She belonged to a gifted family, which num- 
bered among its members scholars and 
divines of distinction. The son early dis- 
played a remarkable precocity of mind. 
Entered at Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 
his thirteenth year, he received the degree 
of A. B. at seventeen and that of A.M. at 
twenty. Made curate of St. Benet’s, Cam- 
bridge, at twenty-two, he immediately ac- 
quired popularity as a preacher and ‘‘at- 
tracted the audience of the university.’’ 
' Keclesiastical preferment came rapidly. 
The following year he was chosen Fellow of 
Sydney College and prebendary of Salis- 
bury; four years later rector of Broad- 
windsor, a rural charge which he had six 
years. Here he composed The Holy War 
and The Holy and Profane States — the 
latter one of his best works. Here also he 
married and had a son born to him. He 
had an irresistible inclination to literary 
production. Robert South describes him as 
“fever scribbling, and each year bringing 
forth new folia like.a tree.’’ 

On the eve of the Civil War, forecasting 
the coming storm, he removed with his fam- 
ily to London, the better to observe and, if 
possible, to shape the course of events; also 
to obtain, for the furtherance of his literary 
work, the advantages of its libraries and the 
society of its learned men—those ‘‘ standing 
and walking libraries,’’ as he called them. 
Obtaining a hearing in various pulpits 
through the influence of friends (he found 
friends everywhere), he quickly acquired 
celebrity as a preacher and was invited to 
become lecturer at the famous Savoy Chapel, 
where his audiences overflowed the place of 
worship and extended out into the chapel 
yard, ‘the windows of that little church 
and sextonry so crowded, as if bees had 
swarmed to his mellifluous discourse.”’ 

In his preaching he labored hard to allay 
the public ferment fast ripening into war. 
As well might a song sparrow, persistently 
singing its fair weather notes while thunder 
clouds darken the sky, think to silence their 
thunders and bring back the sunshine! The 
bird gets drenched unless, retiring before 
the storm, he seeks a timely shelter. Simi- 
lar was Fuller’s fate; his endeavors at peace, 
instead of turning back the tempest, ex- 
posed him to the wrath of both parties in 
the strife. At the same time, to add to 
his trouble, his wife died, leaving an infant 
son. When the storm at length broke he 
sided with the king and offered to serve as 
chaplain in one of the royal regiments—that 
of Lord Hopton. For five years he accom- 
panied this troop, showing upon occasion 
that he could fight as well as preach and 
pray. 

The best known and most valued of Ful- 
ler’s literary works had a vital connection 
with his army life. For the religious among 
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the soldiers and the royalists in the towns, 
like Exeter, occupied by them, he published, 
about the year 1645, Good Thoughts in Bad 
Times, and two years later, as their cause 
grew darker, Good Thoughts in Worse 
Times. The materials for the still larger 
and most important of his works, The 
Church History of Britain and The Worthies 
of England, were gathered as he marched 
with his regiment hither and thither through 
the land. 

In every town and city of importance to 
which he came he spent much of his time 
in studying its antiquities and monuments, 
cultivating assiduously the acquaintance of 
the more intelligent and respectable persons 
ofthe place. ‘‘Nor,’’ says his biographer,” 
‘did the good doctor ever refuse to light 
his candle, in investigating truth, from the 
meanest person’s discovery. He would en- 
dure contentedly an hour or more of im- 
pertinence from an aged church officer, or 
other superannuated people, for the glean- 
ing of two lines to his purpose.”’ 

It was a long time, however, before the 
valuable stuff thus accumulated was woven 
into’ the completed fabrics which they 
finally composed, the Church History not 
appearing until 1655 and The Worthies of 
England not tillafter hisdeath. The danger 
and disquietude to which he was exposed 
forbade prolonged successful effort. As he 
quaintly says, ‘‘I had little list or leisure to 
write, fearing to be made a history, and 
shifting daily for my safety. All that time 
I could not live to study, who did only 
study to live.” 

After the overthrow and ruin of the royal 


cause, Fuller repaired to London and re-, 


sumed with avidity his literary work. His 
moderation of tone during the late Civil 
War now had its reward and he found good 
friends from both sides. They receiyed 
their reward by having their virtues ex- 
tolled in the numerous dedications of his 
works—dedications so felicitous that they 
are as readable as* anything he wrote. 
Among these friends was the Earl of Carlyle, 
who presented him with the curacy of 
Waltham Abbey, and John Howe, one of 
Cromwell’s chaplains. In danger of losing 
the living of Waltham Abbey through 
Cromwell’s famous Ecclesiastical Court of 
““Tryers,’’? before whom he was summoned 
for examination, Fuller appealed to Howe 
for his friendly assistance, saying, ‘‘ Sir, you 
may observe that I am a pretty corpulent 
man, and I am to go through a passage that 
is very straight; I beg you would be so good 
as to give me a shove and help me through.”’ 
By Howe’s counsel, joined to his own pru- 
dence, he was enabled safely to pass the 
dreaded ordeal. 

Another powerful patron was Hon. George 
Berkley of Cranford House, by whom he 
was presented in 1658 with the Cranford 
church rectorship. At the Restoration Ful- 
ler was made one of the royal chaplains, 
and was about to be made a bishop when 
he died of a malignant fever, Aug. 16, 1661, 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age. He was 
buried in Cranford church, where a mural 
tablet says that, ‘‘ while he was seeking to 
immortalize others [by his Worthies, which 
he was just finishing], he himself was im- 
mortalized.”’ 

As described by his contemporaries Fuller 
was above the medium hight, graceful in 
carriage and courteous in manner. He had 
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bright blue, laughing eyes and a frank, 
ruddy countenance, set off by light, curling 
hair. ‘‘ The cheerfulness and facetiousness 
of his temper,’’ we are told, ‘‘added to his 
wit and learning, made him generally be- 
loved. He was so engaging... that he 
made his associates pleased with their own 
conversation as well as his; his blaze kin- 
dled sparks in them till they admired their 
own brightness.’’ ‘‘ We verily declare for 
ourselves,’’ says a reviewer of his life and 
writings, ‘‘ that if we had the power of re- 
suscitating any man from the dead to enjoy 
the pleasure of his conversation, we do not 
know any one on whom our choice would 
sooner fall than Fuller,’’ 

Iiappily for lovers of literature he still 
lives for them in his works, and these are 
among the most interesting in the language 
—good companions for dull, heavy hours. 
Their chief characteristic, as already inti 
mated, is their wit—inexhaustible and in- 
finitely varied, but without acerbity. It 
was like sweet oil, never like oil of vitriol. 
Such self-restraint in people of wit is very 
rare. His wit is conjoined with real 
wisdom, to which it gives a spicy flavor. 
In all his rollicking mirth the lessons of 
wisdom are not forgotten. Because to the 
average mind they are dry and unsavory 
he tries to make them more palatable, and 
in this endeavor he is marvelously success- 
ful. His fancy, or illustrative faculty, was 
also remarkable, second only to his wit in 
its power of lending attractiveness to his 
moral and religious teaching. Gems of 
thought are scattered by it with careless 
prodigality upon almost every page of his 


‘works. 


Another noticeable quality of Fuller's 
writings, growing out of the two preceding 
perhaps, is his vivacity. ‘‘His way of tell- 
ing a story,’ says Lamb, ‘“‘for its eager 
liveliness and the perpetual running com- 
mentary of the narrator happily blended 
with the narration, is perhaps unequaled.’ 
There is not a dull page in his voluminous 
writings. Occasionally they are marred by 
bad taste and a tone of levity where seri- 
ousness is demanded, but this is their worst 
fault. 

The following familiar passage from his 
Church History well illustrates the qualities 
of Fuller remarked upon: . 


Hitherto (A.D. 1428) the corpse of John 
Wickliffe had quietly slept in his grave about 
forty-one years after his death, till his body 
was reduced to bones, and his bones almost to 
dust. For though the earth in the chancel of 
Lutterworth, where he was interred, hath not 
so quick a digestion with the earth of Acel- 
dama to consume flesh in twenty-four hours, 
yet such the appetite thereof, and all other 
English graves, to leave small reversions of a 
body after so many years. But now such the 
spleen of the Council of Constance as they not 
only cursed his memory as dying an obstinate 
heretic, but ordered that his bones (with this 
charitable caution, if it may be discerned 
from the bodies of other faithful people) be 
taken out of the ground and thrown far off 
from any Christian burial. In obedience here- 
unto, Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, 
sent his officers (vultures with a quick sight 
scent at a dead carcass) to ungrave him. Ac- 
cordingly to Lutterworth they come, sumner, 
commissary, Official, chancellor, proctors, doc- 
tors and their servants (so that the remnant 
of the body would not hold out a bone among 
so many hands), take what was left out of the 
grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast 
them into Swift, a neighboring brook running 
hard by. Thus this brook has conveyed his 
ashes in Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the narrow seas, then into the main ocean; 
and thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the em- 
blem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed 
all the world over. 
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MY BOOK. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


Far, far a-field I stray 


Today, 

And make the limpid brook 
My book; 

I leave each printed tome 

At home, 

With what is herein sent 
Content. 

And first of all I read 

And heed 

This word—thine hours let joy 
Employ; 

Lip thou a cheery song 

Life long! 

And then—to patience hold 
As gold, 

Though, wave-like, thou shouldst feel 
The wheel; 

And last—have trust, nor flout 
In doubt, 

But run thy brief swift race 
In grace. 


THE COST OF EXTRAS IN WOMEN’S 
COLLEGES, 


That the expense of sending a girl through 
college today is greater than it was a gener- 
ation ago no one disputes. But as board 
and tuition have remained about the same 
the causes for this advance in cost must be 
sought for elsewhere. One reason for the 

change, no doubt, lies in the fact that the 
students come more largely from wealthy 
families than heretofore. The pioneer ap- 
plicants for a higher education were chiefly 
girls who expected to earn their living by 
teaching, and therefore they coveted a better 
intellectual equipment as a means of secur- 
ing more remunerative positions. But as 
soon as a college trainiig became fashion- 
able and popular there flocked to the doors 
of the colleges a host of young women 
who had no occasion to consider the ques- 
tion of self-support. Naturally their incom- 
ing created a different atmosphere in the in- 
stitutions which they attended. These girls 
transferred their luxurious tastes and ex- 
pensive habits from the home to the college. 
The pioneers, on the other hand, surren- 
dered some of the comforts of even a hum- 
ble home, subordinating everything else to 
their one eager desire for a thorough educa- 
tion. The motto of this class was most em- 
phatically, ‘‘ This one thing I do.” 

That this influx of wealthy students is 
chiefly responsible for the extras which have 
increased college expenses is clearly shown 
in a recent article in Harper’s Bazar. From 
acomparative study of the catalogues of the 
seven colleges for women, from personal in- 
terviews with college authorities, chats with 
students and graduates and peeps into their 
account books, the writer of the article de- 
duced her facts. From them itappears that 
Mt. Holyoke leads in economy of outlay 
with a charge for board and tuition of $200 
per annum. Next comes the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Baltimore at $300; Wellesley and 
Smith at $350 each; Vassar at $400 and Bryn- 
Mawr at $475. At the Harvard Annex, 
where there are no dormitories or cottages, 
a student confessed that by the most rigid 
economy she pulled through’on $800 a year. 
The tuition at the co-educational institu- 

. tions varies from nothing to $200, reaching 
the highest point in the Massachusetts In- 
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stitute of Technology and the lowest in the 
State universities of California, Kansas and 
Wisconsin, At the University of Michigan 
the tuition is only twenty dollars. 

It will be noticed that there is but a 
slight variation in the cost of living at the 
first five of the colleges named, and it should 
be said in justice to Vassar that the charge 
of $400 includes such items as chemicals, 
laboratory breakages and board during va- 
cation, all of which are reckoned as extras 
at most otherplaces. But without dwelling 
further upon the small difference in the cost 
of essentials, let us consider some of the 
extras which help make the expense of a 
girl’s education nowadays a formidable item 
in the minds of many parents. From the 
same valuable compendium of statistics 
already referred to we learn that the room 
decorations for the four years’ course varies 
from $5 to $100. One Vassar girl spent $75 
for room decoration, debarring pictures, and 
$97.75, in a single year, for extra laundry, 
stationery and books, 

Another extra is class and society fees. 
The average sum expended at most colleges 
is $15, but at Smith, where a student is re- 
stricted to membership in but one organiza- 
tion, the charge is only nominal. To this 
extra may be added the cost of lectures, 
concerts and entertainments of various 
kinds. In this connection it is well to point 
out the drain upon the physical system as 
well as upon the purse resulting from a too 
frequent participation in social festivities. 
A mother said to the writer not long ago 
that she was compelled to remove her 
daughter from college, not because the stud- 
ies were too great a tax but because her 
health suffered from these outside diver- 
sions. ‘I had to take my choice,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ between seeing her an educated in- 
valid or ahealthy ignoramus, and I preferred 
the latter.”’ 

While the dress of a student cannot be 
reckoned among the legitimate expenses of 
a college career, it does, nevertheless, enter 
into the consideration of parents when de- 
bating whether they can afford to give a 
daughter a liberal education. 
vary so greatly that it would be impossible 
for the faculty to exercise any control in 
the matter, even if it came properly within 
their jurisdiction. An outfit which to a 
millionaire’s daughter, accustomed to the 
ways of cosmopolitan society, would seem 
the extreme of simplicity would appear 
truly elegant in the eyes of one of provin- 
cial training. The tendency unquestionably 
is toward increasing elaboration of toilette, 
but this tendency reflects the sentiment of 
the home rather than the school and should 
be checked, first of all, by the mothers. 

In respect to dress and social customs 
in college we might well imitate Eng- 
lish girls, who, in the esteem of their 
American sisters, lead a rather ‘ poky”’ 
life. One of them, commenting upon Milli- 
cent Fawceett’s simple habits at the time she 
led all the male competitors as senior wran- 
gler, said, airily, ‘‘O, well, anybody could 
take prizes to live in that stupid fashion!”’ 
Like most of her class this young American 
had no notion of sacrificing social delights 
for four years, and indulgent parents did 
everything in their power to gratify her 
ambition to combine study and pleasure. 
But the English student exercises self-denial 


‘in the direction of social enjoyments until 
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after graduation, thereby conserving both 
her vital force and her zest for them. 

In private schools, also, there is more 
simplicity and less expense abroad than 
in America. Compare, for example, Mrs. 
Mary B. Willard’s school in Berlin, which is 
one of the best of its kind, with one of sim- 
ilar grade in Boston. There the annual 
cost is $600 and here it is $1,400. Of course 
the advantages offered are not precisely the 
same, but the more luxurious surroundings 
in America partially account for the large 
difference in cost. 

It should be said, however, that the extras 
in a girl’s education are no greater than in 
a boy’s, and the young women’s extraya- 
gances, unlike their brothers’, never degen- 
erate into lawlessness and dissipation. 


<a 


MISS LARKINS’S MISSION, 


BY ADELAIDE C, HAGGETT. 


Miss Amelia Larkins had great faith in 
the Lord; she expected Him to perform 
miracles whenever He considered them nec- 
essary. Most of our faith is expecting 
miracles when we consider them needful. 
He was all the intimate friend she had, con- 
sequently her acquaintances called her 
‘“odd,’’ which is no slur at all when you 
consider how much the Lord speaks of His 
closest friends as ‘‘ peculiar.”’ 

Miss Amelia had lived forty-three years 
at South Willows and never discovered that 
she had any particular mission, save to keep 
the rambling old house which her father 
had left her spotless and give of her means 
as the Lord blessed her. She had read the 
Bible and fed soft custard and beef tea to a 
few old ladies, but both spiritual and bodily 
food was given and taken without comment. 

Suddenly a mission shone so straight, so 
clear into her eyes that she blushed with 
shame that she hadn’t seen it before. ‘TI 
don’t know how Thou hast ever had patience 
with me,’ she said to the Lord, as she gave 
a last survey to the sweet, clean ‘‘ buttery,”’ 
with its well-filled shelves, and pushed Pep- 
permint, the big white cat, out on the vine- 
shaded piazza. ‘‘I’m going to bring back 
company, Peppermint,’’ she said, as she 
climbed into the wagon at the door, ‘‘ and 
you’re to welcome them. The Lord’s got 
them all picked out and waiting, but I’ve 
never set eyes on them.”’ 

Miss Amelia had a way of talking to the 
dumb creatures about the place as if they 
were human, and she chirruped to old Col- 
umbine, a name singularly inappropriate to 
the fat, clever gray horse which stepped 
carefully over the grassy-rutted road and 
ambled solemnly away toward the big city 
of roaring mills and rumbling carts, eight 
miles away. 

Miss Amelia did her few errands and then 
went past the big stores, around the great 
corporation boarding houses, with their 
greasy, oilcloth-covered dining tables, their 
narrow halls, in which the smell of yester- 
day’s boiled cabbage lingered on speaking 
terms with today’s fried onions, down to 
the gates of one of the mill yards. She tied 
Columbine to a stone post a few steps away 
and took her stand beside the gate. It 
wanted but a few minutes of six o’clock, 
when the operatives would leave their work 
for the day. On the other side of the gate 
a little girl of about eight years stood lean- 
ing with that pathetic droop so often seen 
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on children of the very poor, the more 
pathetic because children are naturally the 
most alért little animals to be found. 

‘¢T do believe that’s one of ’em,”’ thought 
Miss Amelia. ‘Little girl,” she said, ‘‘ did 
you ever live in the country?” 

The child looked at her stolidly. 

‘‘No; I never lived now here but in 
Lowell.” 

“Would your mother let you come and 
see me aspell, do you think? [live in the 
country.” 

‘My mother’s dead. Dad’s dead, too. 
I’m a-goin’ to get into the mill pretty soon. 
I don’t do country work,” with a slight 
scorn on her poor little starved face. 

Evidently Miss Amelia Larkins’s invita- 
tions were not to be received with the 
warmth she expected. Sbe made another 
attempt. 

“T wanted you to come onavisit. That's 
my horse and wagon, and I'll drive you in 
and back again. You shall have all the 
nice sweet milk you want to drink.” 

“1d ruther hey tea; ’sides, me an’ Jen’s 
‘a-goin’ to a dance tonight out to Greenview. 
Jen’s my sister.”’ 

The big bell boomed out and the flood of 
humanity poured out of the open gates 
jabbering French, German, Italian and 
American dialect. Big and little, bad and 
—O, there must have been some good, but 
they were the small print of this great ad- 
vertisement of God’s need for help among 
these His human kind. Among them was 
Jen—laughing, joking, with rough repartee, 
. in what seemed to Miss Amelia Larkins, 
spinster, a most awful way. She tried to 
cross through the crowd to speak to Jen, 
put they pushed and jostled her back. Then 
she accosted a haggard-eyed woman with 
thin lips that looked as if they were knotted 
inside with elastic cords pulling them in. 

‘Will you please come into the country 
‘to my house, visiting for a week?”’ she said, 
' the courage fast leaving her. 

‘‘ Visitor!’? the thin lips snapped scorn- 
fully. ‘You'd better try to get a better 
looking one,’’ and with a shrill laugh she 
went on. 

Another and another’ were accosted and 
Miss Amelia grimly smiled, remembering 
her Master’s slighted invitation to a greater 
feast. The crowd had dispersed and she 
was moving away when she felt a touch on 
her arm. She looked down, a long way 
down, to a shock of red hair partly covered 
by a faded shawl. 

‘I’m Reetsie. Jen’s sister said as you 
wuz a-lookin’ fer a girl to take. I’m strong 
an’ I’m goin’ on fer eight.”’ 

“Yes, indeed, I want you,’ said Miss 
Amelia, ‘‘ but I’d rather calculated on older 
ones and more of ’em, Don’t .you know 
some mothers with little babies or young 
girls that are tired?” 

“Ts it Country Week?’’’ said the child, 
doubtfully, ‘‘ an’ must we be good an’ go to 
Sunday meetings?” : 

The small visitor wasJedging off. Miss 
Amelia clasped her hand affectionately. 
“The Lord sent the invitation and if you’re 
the only one in this district in His name, 
why, it’s my business to.attend to you.” 

Reetsie stayed a week—a week of wonder- 
ing joy, of quick comprehension, of peculiar 
silent intentness—then in the-early morning 
she disappeared. ‘Miss Amelia and >Rastus, 
the hired man, hunted in all her favorite 


haunts invain. At last, in the late twilight, 
in walked Reetsie bearing in her arms a 
pallid, shriveled-up mite of a baby. 

“ve got a pile fer yer, an’ the Lord 
needn’t be s’prised no more thet we ain’t 
ready to take any such givin’s as these. I 
told ’’em that you wuz well acquainted with 
the Lord an’ He lived out here, an’ you’d be 
in with your hoss an’ I'd give up my chance— 
‘twas the biggest one I ever hed in my life,” 
she said, a wistful look in her brown eyes, 
“but I’ve hed.a week of it, an’ it warn’t 
noways fair as I should keep it any longer.”’ 

“‘ Reetsie! Reetsie!’”’ said Miss Amelia, ‘‘T 
do believe the Lord sent you as a keepsake, 
and after this we’ll do the Lord’s work on 
shares.”’ 


SALVAGE MONEY. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


The past few winters have witnessed a 
great number of accidents and delays to 
our big ocean steamships, and the extra- 
ordinary severity of the storms at sea has 
been largely responsible for this condition 
of affairs. In the whole history of our 
modern method of ocean travel accidents to 
the big liners have been surprisingly few, 
while the actual losses can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. ‘The loss of the 
White Star freighter Naronic is fresh in 
the minds of all, and the fate of the pas- 
senger steamer Oregon afew years ago has 
not yet faded from the memory of most 
people. “In 1883 the Circissia went ashore 
on the southern coast of Long Island, and 
its fate is remembered with especial vivid- 
ness on account of the great loss of life to 
the Shinnecook Indians, who went down 
with the steamer while trying to save the 
cargo. 

Accidents to the large steamers of today 
involve an expense so great that it would 
not pay the companies to leave any loop- 
hole for chances in this line. The loss of a 
steamer at sea involves an expense that 
easily runs up into the millions, and an or- 
dinary accident, such as the breaking of a 
shaft or some minor part of the machinery, 


“may cause a loss of many thousands of dol- 


lars to the company. To avoid the possi- 


bility of such an expense the large liners 


now carry duplicates of nearly every part 
of the machinery, s0 that an accident can 
be remedied at sea without calling into 
service the assistance of other vessels. 
When a ship or steamer is in distress at 
sea the signal for help is generally answered 
with alacrity by a passing vessel, for the 
reward given to the rescuers as salvage 
money is a sufficient temptation to attract 
most captains and crews. It pays some 
steamers more to tow into porta big ocean 
liner that has been disabled than to carry a 
cargo across the ocean. _ Compensation for 
such services runs from a few thousand 
dollars up to, one hundred thousand or 
more, and frequently the amount of services 
given is quite disproportionate to the pay 
received. When the City of New York ran 
ashore off Sandy Hook on her first voyage 


to New York the tugs and lighters employed. 


in getting her off received $100, 000 in sal- 
vage money for their ‘services. When the 


‘engines of her sister ship, the City of Paris, 

‘broke down off the Irish “coast in 1890 the 
freighter Aldersgate received over $30, 000° 
for towing her into port, ‘although it delayed : 
‘her Bus about two Hays on her vOvee 


At 


‘allowed her for the efforts “made. 


_or to private per sons. 
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the same time the steamship Ohio received 
$3,000 for staying near the disabled steam- 
ship until the Aldersgate arrived, the former 
being unable to tow the big liner into “any 
owing to a shortage of coal. 

There are several other instances of acci- 
dents at sea to the big liners when heavy 
salvage expenses were paid by the com- 
panies. The City of Boston broke her shaft 
in 1882 not far from where the Cunarder 
Umbria had a similar accident the past win- 
ter, and it cost the company $46,500 to have 
her towed into port. The steamer Ville 
d’Alger attempted to tow her first, | but 
owing to the heavy waves she had to aban 
don her and leave it for the Cunarder Sa- 
maria to take her into Boston. The little 
tramp steamer, however, received $6,500 for 
her unsuccessful attempt. Similar heavy 
salvage money would have been paid to the 
Hamburg-American liner Bohemia for at- 
tempting to tow the Umbria into port had 
not the latter reached port finally without 
assistance. The steamship Venezula of the 
Red D line went ashore in 1889 on the Brig- 
antine shoals off New Jersey, and the tugs 
and lighters engaged in hauling her off re- 
ceived $40,000 for their work. The tramp 
steamer Circissia received $35,000 for towing 
the steamship City of Richmond into Hali- 
fax Harbor in 1882, although it involved a 
service of only fifty four hours. The tramp 
steamer Istrian obtained $23,250 for tow- 
ing a Hamburg-American liner into Queens- 
town in 1885, and in 1888 $15,000 salvage 
was awarded to a freighter for towing 
the steamship California into New York 
when disabled only 300 ere east of the 
city. 

It is such expensive work to have even 
slight accidents occur to the large ocean 
liners that everything is being done by 
modern science to avoid them. It is not 
simply a question of safety to the passen- 
gers, but one of profit and loss to the own- 
ers. Every winter the heavy storms at sea 
are’ so severe that a few slight accidents 
occur, and in the summer the danger from 
reefs, sand-bais and rocks menaces the large 
floating’ steamers almust as much as the 


‘storms during the colder season. 


The salvage money is paid by the owners 

of the rescued vessels to the captain, sail- 
ors and proprietors of the craft that helps 
to tow them into port. ‘This money is given 
to the different ones by the United States 
District Court, sitting in admiralty session. 
The sailors are paid for the extra work they 
are called upon to perform and for any feat 
of daring in trying to save the property. 
The captain is paid a share of the salvage 
money for his skill and ability in rescuing 
the ship, while the company receives the 
brunt of the money as compensation for the 
wear and tear upon their steamer while 
towing the disabled one into port. ‘The 


Jaw recognizes the ser vices of such a steamer 


even when she fails to give any practical 
aid to the disabled vessel, and a peel ‘sum is 

“Salvage 
is allowed upon. all pr operty, “hull or freight, 
and whether belonging to ‘the Gov 


Ther re is no “fixed rule to deterthi eb 


much’ inonsy Shall be. allowed as "girige in 


rescuing a vessel from } rit’ upon ‘the: décéan, 
and in each case ‘the® ‘court ‘decides’ inde- 


pendently the amount tobe & % warded to the 
captain, crew and company ‘It is not neces-— 
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sary that the vessel should be in absolute 
danger when assistance is offered. If the 
assistance is accepted salvage money must 
be paid. If the crew of a steamer is deci- 
mated in numbers by virtue of sickness 
salvage can be claimed if assistance is given, 
either by standing near the vessel for a time 
or. by lending a part of the crew for actual 
service on board of the disabled craft. 
Formerly a hardy class of sailors living 
along dangerous parts of the American 
coast made a good living by attempting to 
save vessels that were cast upon the reefs 
and rocks. They knew the dangerous points 


well enough to avoid them, and they could, 


board stranded vessels with ease to relieve 
them of their cargoes. In the course of 
time lighthouses and beacon lights were 
established, which guided the mariners bet- 
ter and fewer vessels were wrecked each 
successive year. The coast sailors were 
then led into the temptation of using false 
beacon lights to lure the passing vessels 
upon the rocks at night time, and the so- 
called ‘‘ coast wreckers’’ were brought into 
existence. This practice now has nearly, 
if not quite, died out, and wrecking is seldom 
resorted to. 

There is no salvage allowed for saving 
This is considered a higher and’ more 
important duty than the work of saving 
property and services of this nature are 
usually rewarded in other ways. Nor are 
sailors allowed salvage money for saving 
their own vessel when in great peril at sea. 
It is only when they depart from their or- 
dinary work to rescue property from de- 
struction upon the high seas that salvage 
money is given, and then it is generally dis- 
tributed to the rescuers generously. 
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AN INTERESTING CORNER AT THE 
- WORLD’S FAIR. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH, 


Down the long Columbia Avenue which 
divides the ground floor of the Manufac- 
tures Building at the World's Fair all sorts 
of beautiful and curious objects attract the 
sight-seer’s gaze. But there is one cor- 
ner in the pleasant little home which Den- 
mark has made for herself on this grand 
avenue which is devoted to treasures more 
precious and more enduring in their asso- 
ciations than all the displays of gold, por- 
celain, bronze and gems. 

In this corner, to the right as you en- 
ter, stands a noble statue of that prince 
of story-tellers, Hans Christian Andersen, 


~ and about him are gathered so many things 


connected with his home life that one feels 
as if he were paying a visit to the dear old 
gentleman. First, there is an exact repro- 
duction of the door of his house and the 
windows on either side, all curtained simply 
in white muslin with summery green bands, 
and set on the sills are pink and red hya- 
cinths in glasses. Beyond there isa glimpse 
of sails and the sea. And here is the story- 
teller’s quaint mahogany easy-chair, which 
he may just have left, and his sofa, with its 
funny little sofa pillow embroidered with 
two tall herons. On the broad table with 
its green wool cover, that might have come 
from New England, is a Saucer of white 
snow-drops, not the real ones, of course, 
but a very. good imitation, and you know 
how much he loved the snow- drop. 

In the corner stands a clumsy tall stove 


of the peculiar German fashion, and there 
is a fine broad writing desk of mahogany 
inlaid’ with lighter wood, where the owner 
loved to sit and dream out stories for his 
child audience. Here, too, in a large case, 
are his busy pen, now still forever, a sub- 
stantial inkstand and a beautiful carved 
ivory paper knife. Many photographs of 
the writer are hung on the walls, and near 
the bookease are his hatbox, traveling-bag 
and, really, his own silk hat, all placed so 


naturally that one fancies that the owner is. 


about setting out on a short journey instead 
of having already gone on the last long one. 
A stand of plants and a large hall clock, a 
modest white doorplate, a fat watch which 
told its noble owner the hours and a lock of 
fine black hair each tells a story of the life 
and daily homely affairs of the dear Hans 
Christian Andersen. His best memorial, 
however, is in the long rows of books trans- 
lated into many languages which have been 
read by young and old people, and will still 
go on their journeys when even these well- 
cared for relics are no longer in existence. 
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HIGH LIFE. 
It’s a swing and a sway 
This hot summer day 
When down there you’re tired and dusty! 
It’s a tip and a tilt 
* With nobody spilt 
"Mid oak boughs far spreading and lusty! 


On the earth? gracious me, 

What fun can there be 

For groundlings? I beg you’ll excuse me! 
Its worms are quite good 

As tested health food, 

But for anything else—you amuse me! 


Up here it’s so gay e 

In Far-Rockaway, 

With fresh air and green leayes and teeters! 
IT should think you would die 

So far from the sky, 

Poor wingless and featherless creatures! 


Who wouldn’t like best 

A well-builded nest? 

It really is worth cultivating. 

Come, isn’t it so? 

Confess, down below 

‘Tis a dull place for singing or mating! 
—Marcia B. Jordan. 


AN ELEPHANT’S RUSE. 

A droll sight in Central Park, New York, 
on hot days is the way in which elephants 
protect themselves from the rays of the 
sun. One would suppose that a native of 
India would not mind the summer tempera- 
ture of our climate, but evidently these 
sagacious animals do suffer from the heat 
and find a way to temper it by tossing the 
hay in their inclosure upon their backs. 
The elephant prefers newly mown grass, 
probably because it feels cooler_than hay, 
but either will do when the mercury gets 
among the nineties. The covering is a pro- 
tection, too, from that other annoyance in 
hot weather—the flies. 


SEEING A COMET GROW. 

Never has this old earth of ours come so 
close to a comet as during the last month 
when one approached within 38,000,000 
miles of us. Its movements were watched 
with intense interest by astronomers, and 
one night Professor Frisby of the naval ob- 
servatory at Washington noticed a long 


streak of greenish white light shoot out 
from the comet and extend itself almost to 
the zenith. At first he thought that the 
aurora borealis had sent out an advance 
notice of a brilliant engagement, but as there 
was no flickering he decided that he had 
seen a comet in the process of development. 
He said: ‘‘ They are erratic bodies at best 
and this one had reached a stage where it 
was ready to throw out the long streak of 
luminous gas which we call a tail, It was 
not a bushy tail but a long ribbon of light 
about three times as wide as the moon.”’ 
The same freak was observed by other as- 
tronomers in different places, 
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WONDERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


How to photograph colors is one of the 
problems which deeply interests scientists 
of today. A French artist, M. Lumiere, 
has finally succeeded in securing fairly good 
results in this line of photography and his 
pictures are now on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair. Among them may be seen a 
bouquet showing all the delicate hues of 
various flowers, also a cottage in full sun- 
shine surrounded by shrubberies, and an- 
other representing a corner of a park with 
the blue sky overhead. Two difficulties 
arise in the process. One is that a long 
time is required to take an impression in 
colors and the other is that no proof on 
paper can be obtained. But doubtless some 
‘ wizard”’ like Edison will soon discover a 
way to remove these drawbacks. Another 
French invention is the photographing of 
animals in motion, so that the galloping of 
horses, the leaping of athletes, the flying 
of birds, the swimming of fishes and many 
other forms of vital action are now taken 
in the fraction of a second. 


—>— 


When four-year-old Carl saw waffles for 
the first time he cried out: ‘‘O, mamma, 
look at the cut glass pancakes!’’ and noth- 
ing could more accurately describe the 
peculiar indentations which the waffle irons 
leave. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
ORLD’S Fair has just been 
suggested to me by an 
honorary—and honored— 
member to begin the W 
column with, but by this 
time she will have read our 
first installment of exposi- 
tion letters in last week’s 
Corner. So that I will 
substitute the great name 
of Washington for’ our 
a first topic. Do you not 
think he was a greater man than Columbus? 
I suppose that Columbus, who you remem- 
ber sailed away from on the day this 
paper is dated in the year , would 
have discovered America all the same if 
Washington had never lived, but if there 
had been no Washington should we have 
had a Columbian Fair? Would there have 
been any United States to hold itin? Would 
not our country have been now a province 
of Great Britain and all of us subjects of Her 
Brittanic Majesty? A teacher, addressing his 
school on Washington’s Birthday, claimed 
that he (Washington) was the greatest man 
of his time in the world, and Edward Ever- 
ett’s famous oration (which I went a long 
distance to hear some forty years ago) proved 
that he was the greatest man that ever lived 
in the world—a good subject for a compo- 
sition or debate. Now read this letter: 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Mr. Martin: I have copied the folteecine 
from the New Annual Register for 1792, pub- 
lished in London in 1793: “ Philadelphia, June 
2, 1792. . . . Presented to the president of the 
United States a box, elegantly mounted with 
silver and made of the celebrated oak tree that 
sheltered the Washington of Scotland, the 
brave and patriotic Sir William Wallace, after 
his defeat at the Battle of Falkirk, by Edward 
first. Thisis from the earl of Buchan,... who 
obtained leave to make it over to a man whom 
he deemed more deserving of it than himself 
and the only man in the world to whom he 
thought it justly due. Lord Buchan has re- 
quested of the president that on the event of 
his decease he will consign the box to that 
man in this country who shall appear in his 
judgment to merit upon the same considera- 
tion that induced him to send it to the present 
possessor.’’ Can you tell me to whom Wash- 
ington gave the box and in whose possession 
it is at present? Yours truly, ¥F. J. F. 


This curious extract, a hundred years old, 
though rather long, gives us hints of Scot- 
tish history which you may follow out with 
interest. The Earlof Buchan, by law of pri- 
mogeniture, had the name of nobility but 
not the talent of his celebrated brothers, 
Harry and Thomas Erskine, the latter Lord 
Iligh Chancellor of England and -probably 
the most eloquent pleader ever heard at the 
English Bar. The ‘‘ noble earl’’ was an an- 
tiquary and patron of literature, being a 
special friend of Robert Burns—who died 
July 21, 1796, ninety-seven years ago this 
very day of my writing. (Did I ever tell 
you my curious experience in getting admit- 
tance to the ‘‘schoolmaister’s’’ house in 
Dumfries: where the poet died?) 


W 


Lord Buchan had one of his residences at 
Dryburgh—be sure and pronounce that word 
rightly—near the home of Sir Walter Scott, 
who described his burial at Dryburgh Abbey 
in 1829 in his diary. He called him a per- 
son of ‘‘immense vanity, bordering upon 
insanity.”” The life of Scott has an amusing 
account of the earl’s pompous arrangement 
for burying him a few years before, at a 
time when he was very sick. The memora- 
ble battle of Falkirk, by the way, was fought 
July 22, 1298 —595 yearsago tomorrow—and 


you will find in Scott’s Tales of a Grand- 
father (first series, chapter seven) a notice 
of his visit to the few surviving roots of that 
historic oak. You remember that Wallace 
was not killed at Falkirk but escaped and 
was captured at Robroystown, Aug. 5, 1305 
—588 years ago on the day when many of 
you will read this—and executed by Edward 
I. at London so cruelly that Scotland has 
never forgotten it. Wallace was himself a 
great man, in stature as well as in history, 
for a patriotic Scotchman took me in Burns’s 
town of Ayr to a place in the street where 
two stones eight feet apart showed the hero’s 
hight, according to some traditional story, 
which he told in such broad Scotch that I 
could not understand it. 

But I have not answered Mr. F.’s ques- 
tions. I have taken down from my ‘“ boy- 
hood bookshelf’? a little leather-covered 
life of ‘‘the illustrious Gen. George Wash- 
ington”’ (published in Brattleborough in 
1811) and find an item in his will directing 
that this box should be recommitted to the 
Earl of Buchan ‘and, in case of his decease, 
to his heir.’’ Perhaps Washington knew his 
lordship’s weakness and that it would please 
him to receive the box again; at any rate it 
was a wise thing for him to make that dis- 
posal of it, rather than to declare who was 
the greatest manin America after his death! 
I presume the present Earl of Buchan—a 
grandnephew of the giver of the box—has 
the relic safe in the ancestral halls. 

While I write comes a card which keeps 
us among the British nobility: 


VINELAND, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Who is the Duke of Teck? 
Is he, or his wife, adescendant of George III. ? 
Do they live in England? If so are they not 
British subjects? And is there not a law pro- 
hibiting an heir to the British throne from 
marrying a subject? Mrs. G. 

This question, of course, relates to the 
recent marriage of Prince George, Duke of 
York, son of the Prince of Wales, grandson 
of Queen Victoria and prospective King of 
England. His wife was Her Serene High- 
ness, the Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Louise Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Francis Paul Charles Louis Alexander, 
Duke of Teck. But her royal descent is 
through her mother, who was the Princess 
Mary, an own cousin of Queen Victoria, 
this Princess Mary having been a daughter 
of Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, 
the seventh son of George III. Yes, they 
live in England—I think in Kew. (Q. Where 
is Kew? A. On the Surrey side of the 
Thames, where the famous Royal Botanical 
Gardens are located.) That is the important 
point of the marriage, that the future king 
has an English woman-as his wife, and she 
is said to have been the only one in England 
eligible. There is a law regarding the royal 
family no member of which can marry with- 
out consent of the sovereign and in certain 
royal lines. I leave it to the Cornerers to 
say whether all this is any better than our 
simple American customs. I am sure it 
would be just as well to have called the 
royal bride May Teck, or, if we wished to 
be very polite, Miss Mary V. Teck. 

I think we have got around to the begin- 
ning now, for Princess May was great-grand- 
daughter of George III., who was conquered 
by our George Washington, and eighteenth 
great-granddaughter of Edward I., who con- 
quered Wallace near the oak tree of Fal- 
kirk! Mr. MARTIN. 
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LEsson FoR Ave. 13. Acts 21: 27-39. 
PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


I would advise the teacher to read carefully 
chapters 21-23, and to tell to his class the out- 
line of the story from the time that Paul left 
the elders at Miletus till he arrived at Cxesarea 
under Roman guard. If the purpose of Paul 
in visiting Jerusalem and the purpose of Luke 
in giving the account be clearly understood, 
the story can be made vivid and interesting, 
and its climax will be seen to be the rejection 
of the gospel by the Jews for the last time. 
I have space to dwell only on these four 
things: 

I. The reason of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem. 
His great desire was to go to Rome, but when 
he was nearer Rome than Jerusalem he turned 
and went with haste to the latter city. Jesus 
had commanded His disciples to preach the 
gospel to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 
Paul had not begun there, His active ministry 
opened at Antioch, though just after his con- 
version he seems to have preached at Damas- 
cus and in Jerusalem and Judea [Acts 9: 28, 
29; 26. 20]. But when he had visited Jerusa- 
lem it had been to confer with those who were 
already disciples. Now he went to make a final 
effort to persuade his fellow-countrymen to 
accept Jesus as the Messiah. 

He failed completely. Nowhere else was his 
preaching wholly fruitless. Even at Athens 

he made some converts, at Jerusalem not one. 
But he put the responsibility for the failure on 
the Jewsalone. As Jesus had pronounced on 
them the doom of those who had rejected all 
argument and persuasion [Luke 19: 41-44], so 
His apostle again extended to them the inyi- 
tation of the gospel only to have them reject 
it utterly and finally. Twelve years after this 
Titus with his Roman army was thundering at 
the gates of the city and fulfilling the prophecy 
which Jesus had uttered. 

It seems, too, as though Luke aimed to show 
how utterly depraved the Jews were, for while 
he passes by with brief notice, or none at all, 
many matters of greatinterest, he gives minute 
details showing how unreasonable and savage 
were the Jews, and how deliverance from their 
lawless hate came to Paul throu gh the Ro- 
mans. It was plainly a far greater advantage 
for Paul as a preacher of the gospel to bea 
Roman than to be a Jew. ’ 

But it must not be overlooked that Paul in 
this visit had no controversy with the Chris- 
tian church in Jerusalem. Its members gave 
him a hearty welcome when he arrived vale 
They rejoiced at the good news he brought of 
the conversion of Gentiles through his minis- 
try [v. 20]. They in turn told him of the glori- 
ous effect of the gospel in the conversion of 
thousands of Jews. They sought to set him 
right with these Jews who had heard slander- 
ous reports about his doings—that he had per- 
suaded Jews to renounce Moses, to cease the 
ancient customs of the church and to break 
the law. They admitted that these customs 
were not binding on Gentiles, but Paul was a 
Jew and they asked him to act like one by 
fulfilling a vow in the temple with four other 
Christian Jews. This he at once consented to 
do, being ready to become all things to all 
men for the sake of furthering the gospel. It 
was by doing this that he got into trouble. 

IL. The attack on Paul and its causes, The 
scene in the temple should be made as real to 
the mind as though it had happened last week 
in Boston or Chicago. Paul é6uld not have 

- been very well known even to the Christian 
Jews, forhe had been in Jerusalem only four 
times in twenty years. But they knew him by 
reputation and many of them were prejudiced 
against him as a heretic. He had attained 
such prominence also that his presence in the 
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city soon became widely known [vs. 21, 22]. 
‘When he had been nearly seven days in the 
temple fulfilling his vow he was recognized 
by some Jews who had seen him in Ephesus 
and had resisted his efforts to convert Gen- 
tiles there. They at once pointed him out as 
an enemy of the people and of the Jewish re- 
ligion and a polluter of the temple. The ex- 
citement was as great as if in a church during 
service a number of worshipers should point 
to one man and denounce him asa thief ora 
murderer. The news swiftly spread through 
the city. Crowds rushed from every direction. 
Several men seized Paul and dragged him out 
of the court of the women and through the 
beautiful gate of the temple into the street, 
and the guards hurriedly closed the gates. As 
soon as they were out of the sacred precincts 
they rained blows on Paul with their fists and 
with whatever weapons they could seize, all 
eager to kill him. What were the causes of 
all this excitement against the apostle? 

1. Prejudice. These people were very reli- 
gious, and they believed that none but Jews 
could be saved; that Gentiles who did not 
become Jews, however faithfully they might 
strive to obey the light of nature and the law 
of the religion they did profess, could never 
be saved ; and that to maintain that they could 
was a thing to be detested. Paul had main- 
tained that Gentiles could be saved without 
becoming Jews, and by preaching that gospel 
had organized Christian churches throughout 
all Asia Minor and Greece. These Jews at 
Jerusalem had never examined his claim, but 
they had fought it, and now they were glad of 
a chance to fight him, for prejudice always 
delights more to punish a preacher of the 
religion it detests than to argue against the 
doctrines of that religion. I have not space 
to suggest parallels between this history and 
the history now being made, but they will 
suggest themselves. 

2. Ignorance. These Jews had genuine rea- 
sons enough, with their views, to hate Paul. 
He had declared that men could please God 
without obeying the law of Moses, without 
circumcising their children, without worship- 
ing in the temple or joining the Synagogue; 
and this sort of preaching shocked and irri- 
tated them. But to this grievance they were 
ready to add any story that was not true 
which would justify their hatred of Paul. 
They had seen him walking in the streets 
with Trophimus, whom they knew to be a 
Gentile. They had supposed that he had 
brought this man into the temple. They did 
not know Paul; they did not know that he had 
done this deed; they did not know his gospel; 
the most of them had never heard him preach; 
but they were content to believe what they 
supposed, so long as it supported their preju- 
dice. In that way many contentions have 
risen and rent the Church of Christ. 

3. Malice. Prejudice and ignorance never 
go alone. The desire to damage the man 
against whom these. feelings are combined 
always goes with them. These Jews tried to 
crush Paul’s skull. Their successors in these 
days try to injure the influence of their oppo- 
nents and to damage their reputations. 

III. The rescue of Paul. The news of the 
riot brought at once to the spot the com- 
mander of the Roman garrison with a body 
of soldiers marching ‘at double-quick step, 
for the excited condition of the Jews made 
the swift suppression of any outbreak abso- 
lutely necessary. The rioters knew that Paul 
would get justice at the hands of the Romans, 
and that they would get justice also, two 
reasons sufficient to cause them to cease beat- 
ing Paul. He was arrested, but it was evi- 
dent that the Jews did not know for what 
they had been beating him, for all, the answer 
from them which the; chief captain, could get 
to his inquiries was, the shout,, ‘Away, with 
him.” . 

It is always pitiable when parties in a reli- 
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gious controversy have to! appeal to the civil 
courts for the settlement of religious ques- 
tions. It is a confession of weakness on both 
sides and a humiliation to the church. This, 
of course, does not apply to matters where 
all concerned wish to know what the law 1s 
as applied to the case, but to the disputes 


where one party seeks to dispossess and tri- 
umph over the other, 


IV. Paul’s defense. In the lesson this is 
only introduced. But an outline of it is nec- 
essary to complete the subject. <A Roman 
officer gave him the opportunity to speak 
which the Jews had denied him, and the ob- 
ject of his visit was accomplished of preaching 
the gospel to them. He told them that he had 
been one with them and had as intensely hated 
the Christian doctrine and believers in it as 
they did; that a revelation from God had con- 
vinced him that he was wrong, and that much 
of that revelation had come to him through a 
Jew; and that from the same divine source 
from which he had learned that it was wrong 
to persecute Jewish Christians he had learned 
that it was right to make Gentiles Christians. 


This last statement was too much either for 
their self-restraint or the restraint of the Ro- 
man authority. They were not ready to he 
convinced either by reason or revelation that 
Gentiles could be saved except by becoming 
Jews and obeying their law. They had bus 
one response to the man who preached such a 
doctrine, and that was the same, whether by 
the mob or the judicial council, “ Kill him.” 
That was the one and only answer that the 
chief priests made to Christ’s preaching. The 
Jewish nation went to pieces because leaders 
and people shut their minds to truth. Tbey 
believed the creed of their fathers and were 
determined neither to add to it nor to take 
from it. When they thought they were most 
loyal to God they had closed their minds 
against Him. They have given one great les- 
son to mankind, which he that runs may read: 
those who grow in spiritual knowledge are 
continually laying off old things and taking 
on new things, and that church or nation will 
die which has not an open mind toward God 
as He appears in the life of today. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK. 


Review the lesson of last Sunday and, using 
the paper ship, show the course of the sailing 
vessel from Miletus to Tyre. Describe the 
prayer meeting on the shore when the friends 
of Paul said good-by to him there. Make a 
landing at Cesarea and give the incidents of, 
Paul’s stay at that place. Draw.a tiny guide- 
post here and write on, it, To Jerusalem. 
Above it write, The will of the Lord. be done. 
Explain that the journey to Jerusalem, was 
full of peril, but, that the brave servant of 
Christ must go wherever the Spirit showed 
the way. 

Suppose a traveler bound for a beautiful 
city, and, knowing that the way would lead 
through dark. forests where there were pit- 
falls and many dangers, would he mind the 
darkness .and the danger if he could always 
see the light from the city he wished to reach 
shining ,upon his path? Would he fear to 
follow anywhere if he knew he was in the 
right way, over which his guide had gone be- 
fore? Paul was such a traveler. He saw 
always before him the light of the city of 
God. No way could be too dark or too dan- 
gerous. for him if it ‘was the way his Guide 
had pointed out to him. , He was not afraid to 
go to Jerusalem among his .worst enemies. 
They might bind his hands with two chains, 
as, they. did, but they could, not bind him. 
Nothing but the love of Christ, could bind the 
real Paul, who often called himself the pris- 
oner of Christ. He was made a prisoner in, 
Jerusalem by the angry Jews, but the prisun 
walls could not shut him in here any more 


-without a murmur, 


lives to distinctively Christian. service. 
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than at Philippi. (Show a picture of the cas- 
tle of Antonia, or draw a strong tower on the, 
board. Describe the tumult in the city and 
the arrest of Paul. Draw many lines to show 
the crowd surging around the castle and give 


some idea of the words of Paul spoken from 
‘ 


the stairs. Write above the tower the motto 
of Paul:everywhere, The will of the Lord be 
done.) 

Think of a man, bound with two chains, 
surrounded by angry people crying for his 
life, standing calmly before them and speak- 
ing, not to defend himself and to get free but 
rather to point those who heard to the way of 
life. (Draw another guide-post here with rays 
of light above and write, A witess unto all 
men.) 
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THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING, 

Topic, Aug. 6-12. Religion and Recreation. 
Jer. 31: 10-14; Zech. 8: 3-5; Luke 5: 27-29. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


<> 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. 4. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Aug. 13-19. How Much Have We 
Borne for Christ? Acts 21: 30-86; Phil. 1: 29. 

Riding once with aclassmate over the plains 
of Dakota I ventured to question him about 
the hardships to which as a wissionary to the 
Indians he was exposed. With an air of im- 
patience he brushed the query by, saying: ‘I 
don’t want you to go back Hast and exploit 
my sufferings. I take pride in being as able 
to ford as deep rivers and stand as cold 
weatber as any cowboy or trader does out heré 
on the plains. They do it in carrying on their 
business. Why shouldn’t I do it for the king- 
dom of heaven’s sake?”’ If this noble fellow, 
has for several years 
endured privations beyond the lot of many 
foreign missionaries, it hardly behooves us to 


,complain who are surrounded by far more com- 


forts and perhaps are not devoting our entire 
The 
difference between us and Paul is still more 
striking, and when we read in that Stirring 
chapter in Hebrews about the early Christians 
who “stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the power of fire, were stoned and sawn asun- 
der, wandering in desert and mountains and 
caves,” our own Christian experience seems 
very tame and unheroic. And, at this mo- 
ment, over in Turkey fellow-Christians are 
suffering imprisonment and exile for the gos- 
pel’s sake. When have we suffered in body 
or mind or property because of our Christian 
faith? Has it ever subjected us to an insult 
or obloquy or unpopularity ? 

However, we shall never get our names on 
the roll of honor if we start out with that ex- 
clusive aim. Charles Dickens told his son 
once to do all the good he could and not make 
any fuss about it. And the same advice ap- 
plies to this matter of suffering. It tends to 
breed spiritual pride if we sit down at the 
end of the week and count up all the things 
we have suffered, or may think we have suf- 
fered, for Christ. We shall be likely to in- 
clude in the list sume things that are of no 
credit to us at all and some things that were 
not even wise, to say nothing about being 
brave. Of all persons deliver us from the 
man who sets out deliberately to be a martyr. 

“Ts there no cross for us to bear” then? 
Most certainly do pain and sacrifice have their 
proper place in the earnest Christian life. 
Jesus Christ meant what He said when He or- 
dered His followers to take up their cross 
daily and follow Him, and the cross 1s not 
outside our daily pathway. For one it is the 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation of his 
actions and motives by those whose esteem he 
values, for another it is loneliness of soul, for 


a third it-is great anxiety for others, and for 
still another it may be the constant pressure 
of grave responsibilities. Of all such is it 
true, as well as of those who are beset with in- 
tellectual doubts or bereft of their dearest 
hopes, that 
Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in His train. 
Every man must bear his own cross. Jesus 
bore His. And if we bear them in His spirit, 
not because we expect to have a halo about 
our heads, we shall come to know something 
of the fellowship of His sufferings and to see 
that thus human souls are made perfect. 
Parallel verses: Matt. 27: 32; Luke 14: 27; 
Acts 5: 40, 41; 9: 15, 16; Rom. 8: 17; 15: 14; 
1 Cor. 4; 9-13;'6: 7; 9: 12; 18: 7; 2 Cor. 4; 7 
11; Gal.'6) 2,5, 17; 1 Thess..3: 452" Thess,034. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


MISSIONS IN 


SIAM. 


Now that the attention of the world is being 
called to Siam by the present political dis- 
turbances it may be of interest to learn how 
the kingdom is progressing in this land of the 
sacred white elephant with its 6,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 of people. The Siamese and their 
cousins the Laos compose three-fourths of the 
whole population, and of the various other 
nationalities the Chinese are the most numer- 
ous and important. The Siamese have two 
religions, Buddhism and the worship of evil 
spirits, which, particularly among the Laos 
tribes, rivals Buddhism in its influence upon 
the popular mind. Siam is a land of many 
temples. Nearly every village has one, while 
in the large cities their number rises to 
scores and hundreds. Each temple has its 
monastery, with many resident priests as well 
as young men and boys in training for the 
priesthood. The present king was for some 
time a Buddhist priest, according to the cus- 
tom of most of the men in Siam. 

It was as a possible door of entrance to 
China that Siam first attracted the attention 
of Protestant Christians. The very earliest 
effort on the part.of a Protestant for the evan- 
gelization of the Siamese was made by Mrs. 
A. H. Judson, who, by the help of a S'amese 
resident in Rangoon, translated the catechism 
prepared by Dr. Judson for the Burmans, also 
a tract and the Gospel of Matthew. The cate- 
chism was printed on the mission press at 
Serampore in 1819 and is believed to be the 
first Christian book in the Siamese tongue. 
In 1828 a Dutch missionary, accompanied by a 
worker of the London Missionary Society, vis- 
ited the country and, convinced that here was 
an open door for missionary effort, sent out an 
appeal to the American churches and to the 
Baptist mission in Burmah for workers to 
occupy this field. The appeal was brought 
to America by the same trading vessel which 
brought the famous “‘ Siamese twins.” In re- 
sponse to the call our own American Board 
was prompt in sending out Rey. David Abeel, 
and the Baptists were not far behind in tak- 
ing up the new work. The missionaries of 
both denominations at first carried on mis- 
sions both to the Chinese and Siamese, but 
with the opening of China proper the laborers 
engaged among the Chinese were withdrawn. 

It will be seen that from the very first the 
American Board through its representatives 
exerted an important influence in Siam. 
Among the workers which it sent out was 
Dr. D. B. Bradley, who, as preacher, teacher, 
physician, author, translator and printer, la- 
bored among the Siamese for thirty-eight 
years, long after the mission of the A. B. C. 
F. M. was given up. But of all other foreign- 
ers Rev. Jesse Caswell, a missionary of the 
board who arrived in Bangkok in 1840, exerted 
the most powerful and far-reaching influence. 
The king who then ruled Siam was a usurper, 
and the legal heir to the throne, while pursu- 


ing his studies in seclusion, became acquainted 
with Mr. Caswell and invited him to be his 
private tutor. In this way the future king 
of Siam gained a knowledge of English and 
of Western civilization. He learned to re- 
spect and admire missionaries and their work, 
especially in its educational features: When 
he ascended the throne the new king, who 
was the father of the present ruler of Siam, 
instituted a more liberal policy toward for- 
eigners. Treaties were made with England 
and the United States, and upon the conclu- 
sion of the latter treaty the Siamese Govern- 
ment requested that cne of the missionaries 
should be appointed consul. From that time 
until the present missionaries have been 
treated with kindness and marked respect. 
On several occasions the king has made hb- 
eral contributions to the educational and 
medical departments of Christian work. In 
1890 a medical missionary was put in charge 
of the hospitals and a dispensary opened by 
the government in Bangkok with the under- 
standing that be should not be restricted in 
his evangelical efforts. 

The Presbyterians, as well as the Baptists 
and Congregationalists, are interested in the 
evangelization of Siam, and their mission he- 
gun in 1848, about the time when the Ameri- 
can Board gave up its work there, still con- 
tinues and is now the only Protestant agency 
for evangelizing the Siamese. The Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions has in Siam 
and the. Laos provinces five stations, with 
thirteen ordained missionaries, twenty-one 
lay missionaries, of whom four are physi- 
cians, thirty-three native helpers and twelve 
churches with 1,114communicants. There are 
also twenty-one schools with over 600 pupils, 
four hospitals and two mission presses. An 
important step was the openirg of a mission 
to the Laos tribes, the inhabitants of the six 
provinces tributary tothe King of Siam, which 
constitute the northern half of his dominion. 
The tirst missionaries and Christian converts 
in these districts were subjected to severe 
persecution, but since a proclamation of re- 
ligious liberty made by the present enlight- 
ened king the Christians have met with toler- 
ation among the Laos, as elsewhere in Siam. 

Thus it will be seen that the whole Jand is 
now open for missionary effort, prejudice has 
been overcome, the whole Bible has been 
translated, revised and published in Siamese, 
as well as several other religious and educa- 
tional works, and a broad foundation has been 
laid for Christian work. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The Jatest news from Bishop Tucker in 
Uganda relates to the ordination ‘of seven na- 
tive Christians as deacons, two of whom are 
among the greatest chiefs in the country. 
One of them is ruler under King Mwanga of a 
vast territory,and his espousal of Christianity 
is sure to have an important influence over 
his subjects. The bishop looks upon these 
men aS members of an order of permanent 
deacons who shall be supported by the native 
church. He writes that during the last few 
months 40,000 reading sheets have been sold, 
which means that not only 40,000 people but 
six times 40,000 are learning toread. A quarter 
of a million souls under instruction in this 
branch of learning is a good record for this 
part of Darkest Africa. Bishop Tucker’s de- 
scription of a recent confirmation is interest- 
ing. He says: 2 3 

Seventy-five were confirmed, all adults. 
This was the first confirmation in the new. 
church, or, as I think I must call it, the cathe- 
dral. It is certainly worthy of thename. For 
Central Africa it is as wonderful a building as 
Durham Cathedral is for England. There are 
nearly 500 trees used init as pillars; some of 
them needed several hundred men to carry 
them. The order'and deceney of the servi-es 
is not admirable. It was a more reverent - 


ceremoney than many which I have attended 
in England. 
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Literature 


. DEMOCRACY AND LITERATURE. 
* In an interesting paper in his new volume 
of Essays, Questions at Issue, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, an English author of growing dis- 
tinction, discusses the influence of Democ- 
racy on literature. He takes a somewhat 
gloomy view of the subject. He believes 
that, without actually beguiling the best 
writers to lower the quality of their work, 
the democratic spirit tends to hinder, if not 
to starve, them by neglect of their writings, 
while it prompts the liberal and financially 
remunerative production of inferior litera- 
ture. The highest class of authors, he 
claims, those who value their work for its 
own sake, seldom are able to support them- 
selves by their writings. Neither Robert 
Browning nor Matthew Arnold, he remarks 
by way of illustration, received even a mod- 
erate income from his books until late in 
life. But a sensational, poorly written 
novel or a more or less humorous volume 
often sells by scores of thousands of copies. 
There is truth in this view of the case, 
and too much. But it is not the whole 
truth. There is another and amore encour- 
aging side of the case Evenif Mr. Gosse’s 
‘judgment were to be accepted as to what 
sort of literary productions are inferior in 
quality, and many will refuse to accept it as 
their standard, the fact would remain that 
books which must be conceded to be cheap 
and poor in substance and style often do 
good service in developing the reading habit 
and in gradually training readers to select 
works of a better class. This desirable re- 
sult is not reached uniformly, of course. It 
would not be safe to say that it is accom- 
plished generally. But it is true in many 
instances, so many as to prove that the bene- 
ficial tendency at least exists and operates 
side by side with the detrimental. More- 
' over itis true increasingly. At any rate so 
testify many of those in charge of our public 
libraries, who have an opportunity of form- 
ing a fair opinion which exists much less 
often in England where there are very few 
public libraries. F 
Furthermore, Mr. Gosse certainly has been 
‘unfortunate in his selection of examples of 
neglected authors of the bettersort. Neither 
Browning nor Matthew Arnold ordinarily 
wrote, and probably rarely tried to write, 
for people in general. Browning was too 
obscure for them, Arnold too fastidiously 
critical and sometimes too contemptuous. 
Mr. Gosse admits Tennyson’s popularity but 
calls it a conspicuous exception and insists 
“that Tennyson never wrote distinctly to 
please the public. This may be true, but 
he wrote what the public could understand 
and enjoy. It is a. mistake to think that 
intellectual and literary superiority means 
writing over the heads of the world. Ten- 
“nyson was an exception in that he won the 
popular favor which others fail to win, but 
otherwise he illustrated the general law. 
As the rule any author of ability and cul- 


ture who adapts: his spirit and manner to. 
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we pleases, owins: “popularity. “American 
dito y is rich i in _proots of this statement, 
may ‘be -true of” “English. Tis 

eet proper “forany. one to write for a select 
and. exceptionally. trained. circle of readers, 
“but, if he have chosen 'to do this, and there- 


‘Scribner’ s Sons. 


fore naturally has not wide popular recog- 
nition, his admirers are debarred from 
asserting that the great public has neglected 
him. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


He who reads two or three chapters of 
this volume, by Peter Bayne, LL. D., hardly 
will consent to lay it aside unfinished. It 
is a history of the origin, the founders and 
the testimony of this noble branch of Christ’s 
earthly church, written, with scholarly ac- 
curacy, with masterly pictorial power and 
with conspicuous gentleness and candor of 
spirit. It will be remembered that in 1843, 
impelled by conscience to protest against 
and resist the usurpation of the Court of 
Session supported by the British Parlia- 
ment, to which an appeal had been made, 
some five hundred ministers of the Scottish 
Church seceded and organized themselves 
into the Free Church of Scotland. Their 
original grievance was the refusal of the 
Court of Session to allow to a parish its just 
and lawful right of objecting to the appoint- 
ment of a pastor of whom they did not ap- 
prove, and other issues became involved 
until the question with the ultimate seceders 
became whether they should be loyal to the 
ecclesiastical authorities or to Jesus Christ. 

The decisive step was not taken hastily 
but only after every proper effort of re- 
monstrance and appeal had been made in 
vain. 
Their secession meant the surrender of their 
pulpits, salaries and homes, and in scores 
of instances it was impossible for a long 
time, as they foresaw that it must be, for 
them to find opportunities to. live and labor 
elsewhere. It reduced many at once to dire 
poverty and cost some their very lives. It 
was one of the most heroic actions in the 
history of the Christian Church, and of 
course has proved a great and lasting bless- 
ing to Scotland and to Christianity. It has 
not lacked appreciative historians but we 
know of no one whose account of it deserves 
better than this to be accepted as astandard 
work. Dr. Bayne has written with enthu- 
siasm, which is not surprising, but he also 
has preserved his judicial self-control and 
has rendered his pages more than ordinarily 
interesting. The subject and the writer are 


worthy of each other. 


Among the striking features of the book 


are its pictures of the great leaders in, the . 


Free Church party and their opponents— 
Chalmers, Candlish, Cunningham, Guthrie, 
Begg, and others. They are remarkably 
vivid and lifelike and are discriminating 
and just. Seldom does any one exhibit the 
peculiarities and even weaknesses of another 
with such evident fidelity and yet so kindly 
and even lovingly as Dr. Bayne, in the case 
of Dr. Begg, for example. For those Amer- 
icans who personally have seen all or any of 
these men the volume has especial interest. 
They must be comparatively few, however, 


yet a multitude of others will read it with © 
‘hardly less intense satisfaction. 


It deserves 
a very large circulation and a cordial wel- 
come in all branches of thechurch. [Charles 
Imported. $2. Ob. likens 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


The author of ‘Spiritualism Examined and ane 
Refuted ($1. 50], Rev. J. H. Dadmun of Cam- b 
den, N.. J., probably. does not exaggerate the . 


evils. which, are due to. Spiniinelaip and we 
Rai? ape islt } rgd Dian 


It cost those who took it heavily. - 


sympathize cordially with his purpose to 
refute its claims. Yet we cannot commend 
the book as fully as we should liketo. The 
reasoning is not always conclusive. For 1:- 
stance, although it is undoubtedly the fact 
that insanity, suicide, murder, etc., have be- 
come much more frequent than they were 
before Spiritualism became “prominent, it 
does not follow that this delusion is tlie 
principal cause of their increase, which the 
author seems to imply, althongh he avoids 
actually saying so.. It is quite true, how- 
ever, that it has not improved the world 
and is responsible for many examples of 
these evils. Again, we do not indorse Mr. 
Dadmun’s positions that immortality is con- 
ditional and that Spiritualism cannot be re- 
futed if the immortality of the soul be ad- 
mitted. We cannot take space to argue the 
subject, but it is fair to say, in general, that 
the author is more earnest and conscientious 
than scholarly. From a literary point of 
view his book leaves much to be desired. 
In portions the sentences in italics and capi- 
tal letters of different sizes almost make the 
eyes ache, and the poetry, in which he in- 
dulges himself at times, and many of the 
humorous passages weaken the impression 
of the book seriously. 

Individuality is the keynote of Rev. Robert 
Tuck’s volume of studies of character. It 
is entitled Revelation by Character [Wilbur 
B. Ketcham. $2.00] and it is a series of 
short essays concerning Biblical personages, 
emphasizing in each case what the author 
understands to be the characteristic quality 
of the individual. Patient Noah, Self-con 
scious Lot, Bargaining Jacob, Undisciplined 
Saul, and Fretful Jonah are some of their 
titles. The author may not have succeeded 
in every instance in selecting the most con- 
spicuous quality from which to draw bis 
lessons, but his suggestions are never very 
far-fetched and .are simple, practical and 
spiritually useful. 

In March, 1892, Rev. J. D. Wells, D. D., de- 
liyered three lectures to the students , of 
Princeton Theological Seminary which now 
have been printed under the title, The Pas- 
tor in the Sick-room [Presb. Board of Pub. 
& S.S. Work. 50 cents]. They are practi- 
cal, sensible and suggestive. The author 
makes no claim of special wisdom but his 
book is of high merit and every young pas- 
tor and theological student should read it 
carefully, Its value will become increas- 
ingly evident with every additional year’s 
experience,——Mrs. Dora C. W. Spratt has 
compiled a pleasant collection of selections 
in prose or verse expressive of the beauty 
and ‘sanctity of married life, the mutual 
joys and duties of husband and wife, ete., 
and they are tastefully bound ina little bowx 
called Married Life [B. Griffith. 75, cen's]. 
It is intended as a wedding souvenir, and 
contains a certificate which any who desive 


can have filled out rast phe officiating clergy- 
_man for preservation. , 


ava STORINS, 


Rev. ) ey Cowan blends the serious and 
the humorous ‘very successfully’ in his new 


book, Endeavor Doin’s Daten to the Corners 
‘ED. Lothrop Co. $1. 50." 


A’ Yankee farmes, 
somewhat unéouth % én ‘the outside but full 
of grit and ‘grace , Within, describes. the his- 
tory of ‘the, orgapization ‘and labors of ao 
Christian Endeavor, Society, », Fhe dileet, 
whieb baw and then: "seems: a little ers, 
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but generally is quite natural, renders. the 
book harder to be read than it otherwise 
would be but undeniably adds a pleasant 
flavor of quaintness. The reader will laugh 
often and sometimes he will find the tears 
coming and he will not fail to perceive that 
the story is rich in practical good sense and 
piety of the most desirable and commend- 
able sort. The hindrances to success are 
described vividly and so is the manner in 
which the divine leader sometimes overrules, 
at first disappointingly, the efforts of His 
workers, but only to do for them more and 
better than they dared expect. The book is 
good and will do good. There are a few 
illustrations which ought to have more 
artistic merit. 

Capt. Charles King’s stories of army life 
always are interesting and are apparently 
faithful pictures of actual experiences, or 
of occurrences well within the limits of 
possibility. The scene of Foes in Ambush 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00] is chiefly the 
Southwestern country, among the Mexicans 
and Indians, and the narrative described is 
an attempt to plunder a United States pay- 
master which leads to a fight with the 
Apaches. A love story brightens the story 
pleasantly, and the book is exciting but not 
unwholesomely sensational. It is one of 
the author’s best.——The sentimental éle- 
ment is conspicuous in Bethia Wray’s New 
Name [Lee & Shepard. $1.50], as is usual 
in the novels of Miss Amanda M. Douglas, 


the author, but this very fact will attract a. 


certain class of readers whom the story is 
well fitted to benefit. It is a genuine novel, 
dealing with ups and downs of fortune and 
love in a quite romantic manner. It also is 
a wholesome Christian story, inculcating a 
sensible and noble type of piety without 
preaching aboutit. One of the best features 
of the book is its discriminating portrayal 
cf fashionable life. It shows that amid all 
which is insincere and misleading there is 
true devotion and righteous service. 

Here is another book about the Salem 
witchcraft delusion. Itis Dorothy, the Pur- 
itan [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00], by Au- 
gusta C. Watson. The author has caught 
the spirit of the sad times considered with a 
good degree of success and has shown skill 
in drawing her characters. The book calls 
for no special comment but is genuinely en- 
tertaining and in a general sense possesses 
historical merit. The style also is agree- 
able. The boys will relish J. M. Oxley’s 
story, Archie of Athabasca [D.Lothrop Co. 
$1.25] which takes them up into the Cana- 


‘dian forests and tells them a thrilling tale 


of adventures in hunting, fishing and Indian 
fighting. It is exciting without being un- 
wholesomely sensational and the region de- 
scribed has not been made too familiar by 
other authors. It will help to counteract 
the influence of trashy publications.—— 
Little Paul [D. Lothrop Co. $1.00], by 
Margaret Sidney, exhibits the ennobling in- 
fluence of a certain school, even over most 
unpromising lads, and illustrates the power 
of a sweet and pure character. If there be 
a-little carelessness here or there as to nat- 
uralness, it will not prevent the story from 
taking a strong hold upon many readers 
and doing them lasting good while it de- 
lights them. 
CERTAIN JULY MAGAZINES. 
_There are, as always, several articles in 


the Fortnightly Review [Leonard Scott Pub, 


Co. $4.50] of surpassing interest. The ap- 
parent frame of mind in which Mr. G. W. 
Smalley has described A Visit to Prince 
Bismarck is perhaps open to criticism, but 
his narrative is vivid and engrossing. Grant 
Allen’s picture of Beautiful London is a 
laughably satirical production, which many 
of his countrymen will read with all seri- 
ousness. Other valuable articles of an eco- 
nomical or political character are Miss E. 
March-Phillips’s The Progress of Women’s 
Trade-Unions; C. B. Roylance-Kent’s The 
Russian Intrigues in South-Eastern Europe, 
a revelation of startling and shameful de- 
prayity on the part of Russian authorities; 
Advance of the United States During One 
Hundred Years, by Dr. Brock, a condensed 
summary of facts:‘and figures; and Sir Rich- 
ard Temple’s sketch of recent French 
Movements in Eastern Siam, a cautious but 
significant statement of the recent situation. 

In the Nineteenth Century [Leonard Scott 
Pub. Co. $4.50] Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P., 
who seems better posted on the Siamese 
situation than any one else who has spoken 
thus far, discusses The Siamese Boundary 
Question, exposing mercilessly the deliber- 
ate aggressiveness of the French and warn- 
ing his own countrymen of the danger of 
Siam and of the risk to England of allow- 
ing France to go on as she has begun. The 
article contains a helpful map and should 
make an impression in England. It shows 
that Frenchmen at home as well as in 
Siam and its vicinity are bent on despoiling 
the natives of their soil. Prof. Goldwin 
Smith analyzes with something of skill the 
recent political situation at Washington. 
Rey. Dr. Jessop argues that the disendow- 
ment of the Established Church, whatever 
else may be said against it, is not a robbery 
of God, which it has been called. He makes 
a vigorous use of history which will not 
please some of his readers. To religious 
people Dr. Adolf Harnack’s sketch of the 
history and meaning of the Apostles’ Creed 
is the principal thing in this number. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward has furnished an intro- 
duction to the paper. 

The current issue of the New England 
Magazine [$3.00] numbers among its con- 
tributors Rev. J. H. Ward, who writes 
about Mt. Washington, and Dr. W. E. Grif- 
fis, who tells entertainingly Where Our 
Flag Was First Saluted, namely at St. 
Eustatius, W.I. Mr. O. F. Adams leads the 
reader enjoyably In the Footsteps of Jane 
Austen. Mr. Shillaber’s delightful Experi- 
ences During Many Years are continued, 
Dr. E. K. Alden considers the Influence of 
Physical Features on New England’s Devel- 
opment, W. B. Harte The Common and 
Human in Literature, and Henry Lambert 
Forests and Forestry in Europe and Amer- 
ica. We suppose this to be the last issue 
under the former management, but the 
same editorial skill will pilot the magazine 
henceforth. 


NOTES. 

— The famous authority on the game of 
whist, known as Cavendish, is Mr. Henry 
Jones. 

—— The late Judge Nahum Mitchell’s 
tory of Bridgewater is out of print and copies 
now sell at from seven to ten dollars. 

— Captain Mahan’s Life of Farragut is 
advertised by its British publishers as a bi- 
ography of ‘the great Confederate admi- 
ral!” 


His- 


—— The library of Legarde, the Orientalist 
of Goéttingen who died recently, has been 
secured for the University of the City of New 
York, 


— Mr. Henry J. Tiffen, of Montreal, has 
given that city his library, containing $5,000 
worth of books, as the nucleus of a public 
library. 

—— Paris has a society of novelists, called 
Les Romanciers Francais, in which are a 
hundred members already. Nobody can be 
admitted, however, until he has published at 
least four novels. 


— The D. Lothrop Company of this city, 
the publishers of the popular Wide Awake, 
are about turning it over to the Century 
Company and it will be consolidated with the 
St. Nicholas. This step is stated to be due to 
certain impending changes of the D. Lothrop 
Company’s plans and methods. 


— The late Dr. T. W. Parsons was an ex- 
ample, as striking as unusual, of a poet who 
appeared to care for neither fame nor pecun- 
iary reward. Perhaps the fact that he was 
not in need of money contributed to this result 
but most poets seem to care for fame as much 
as, if not more than, for money. 


—— The Publishers’ Weekly says that a New 
Jersey clergyman recently brought home 
from abroad a fine copy of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, in which is a colophon stating 
that the work was written in 699, A. H., 
which corresponds to A. D. 1241. This date, 
if correct, shows the copy to be more than a 
hundred years older than the earliest dated 
Samaritan manuscript in the British Museum. 


— The readers of the Critic have been_ 
voting on the ten greatest books of American 
origin. Such tests of course settle little or 
nothing yet possess a certain interest. The ° 
result in this instance is as follows: 1. Hmer- 
son’s Essays. 2. Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. 
3. Longfellow’s poems. 4. Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 5. Holmes’s Autocrat. 6. Ir- 
ving’s Sketch-Book. 7. Lowell’s poems. 8. 
Whittier’s poems. 9. Gen. Wallace’s’ Ben- 
Hur. 10. Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Cong. S.S.& Pub. Society. Boston. 
ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN Days. By C. M.Sheldon. 
pp. 238. 90 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 


PAULA FERRIS. By Mary F. Sanborn. pp. 276. 


$1.25. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
Dix ERHEBUNG EvUROPAS. By Heinrich yon Sybel. 
Edited by Prof. A. B. Nichols. pp.126. 60 cents. 
Edward N. Pearson. Concord, N. H. 
New HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE REPORT FOR 1893. 
By J.C. Linehan. pp. 378. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
SONGS FOR THE SHUT-IN. Compiled by Mary C. 
Yarrow. pp. 49. 75 cents. 
THE LITTLE HEROINE OF POVERTY PLAT. By 
Elizabeth M. Comfort. pp. 86. 50 cents. 
Charles T. Dillingham & Co. New York. 
THE ORIGIN OF SIN. By Emily O. Gibbes. pp. 335. 
$1.25. 
The Standard Publishing Co. Cincinnati. 
How. By W.F. McCauley. pp.131. $1.00. 
Meyer & Brother. Chicago. 
AMANDA SMITH’S OWN STORY. pp. 506. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Bureau of Education. Washington. 
SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE. ByJ.E. 
Rockwell. pp. 206. 


MAGAZINES. 


June-July. KINDERGARTEN NEWS. 


Ju UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORLD.—LEND A 
HAND._FORTNIGHTLY.-NINETERNTH: CENTURY. 
BIBLICAL WORLD.—OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS.— 
BOOKMAN.—ART JOURNAL. 


August. _QUIVER.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—POPULAR SCI- 
ENCE MONTHLY.—WORTHINGTON’S.—GODEY’S.— 
LIPPINCOTT’S.—HARPER’S.—_MAGAZINE OF ART.— 


FoROM. 
— 


Be a Columbus to whole new continents 
and worlds within you, opening new chan- 
nels, not of trade but of thought. Every 
man is lord of a realm beside which the 
earthly empire of the czar is but a petty. 
state, a hummock left by the ice.—Thoreau. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
su NEWS. 


No one can wonder that young people 
brought up in some of our churches whose 
Services are barren of attractiveness should 
be inclined to leave their own churches for 
the Episcopal service. They feel, as one of 
them expressed it, that ‘‘ the Episcopalians 
have the beauty and the Congregationalists 
the sense,” and they have had little chance to 
realize that if Congregationalists only will, 
they have greater freedom for incorporating 
the beautiful in their services than a church 
with a prescribed ritual. 

In these days of nervous strain the church 
must provide rest for the body during its serv- 
ices as well as rest for the soul. Electric 
lights are often a means of grace in removing 
part of the burden from the surcharged air. 
If rocking-chairs in the parlors are counted a 
blessing, more needful, perhaps, are comfort- 
able seats in the church auditorium. The ay- 
erage man who sits at his desk six days of the 
week will not go to church on Sunday if he 
has to sitin a pew whose angles are a constant 
irritant. The Lord who cushioned the hill- 
sides with moss and the fields with soft grass 
has set an ideal that might well be striven 
after. 

According to the recent census religious or- 
ganizations thrive in some parts of Cleveland 
as in few other places. 

The social prayer meeting in which those 
present sit around a table and converse famil- 
iarly is an idea that is worth passing along. 

- Ifit really does away with all restraint there 
should be no dead meetings in that church. 


. 


THE BERKSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL 
‘CLUB. 

The midsummer festival of the Berkshire 
Congregational Club was held in Stockbridge 
July 25. The “old brick church” was decked 
with flowers and a good audience assembled. 
Hon. Wellington Smith presided. The ad- 
dress of the day was by Dr. W. E. Griffis on 
the Influence of the Netherlands in the De- 
velopment of the American Republic. The 
novelty of his views uttered in old Stockbridge 
was attractive. At the close of his address 
the venerable David Dudley Field was called 
upon. He is now nearly ninety years of age, 
and his public utterances are rare and receive 
eager attention. He straightened his tall 
form and in a clear, mellow voice defended 
the supremacy of the Puritans, reverting nat- 
urally to reminiscences of his father’s ‘‘ apos- 
tolic pastorate’? and his own boyhood in 
Stockbridge. 

President Carter of Williams came next, 
urging the need of summoning all the strong 
virtues of our forefathers to grapple with the 

“many weighty problems of our own day. He 
made a special plea for Christian unity, closing 
with these words: “ Our fathers gave up every- 
thing that they might worship in their own 
way. How much are we willing to give up in 
o1der to advance the cause of unity and so 
help to bring the kingdom of our Lord?” 
President Smith then introduced Hon. Charles 
Theodore Russell, who furnished the spice of 
the literary feast. 

After dinner the first speaker was Justin 
Winsor, who claimed that if it is true that we 
have been lacking in facilities for the study of 
Dutch origins in this country Harvard College 
is fast remoying the stigma. Dr. Henry M. 
Field, editor of the New York Evangelist, 
followed with an eloquent address. He spoke 
of the influence of the Dutch in countries he 
had visited, and dwelt especially on the con- 
trast between Java under Dutch management 
and Cuba under that of Spain. Rev. C. C. 
Painter, the agent of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation, spoke of the history and present status 
of the Stockbridge Indians. Dr. Griffis was 
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then given a chance to “talk back,’’ and he 
expressed bis appreciation of the interesting 
and instructive character of the criticisms to 
which he had listened. The club adjourned 
just as the evening chimes rang out from the 
bell tower erected by David Dudley Field on 
the spot where the old mission chureh once 
stood. WME Cenk. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Dr. Griffis occupied the Old South pulpit in Boston 
again last Sunday and Rey. Charles Wood, D. D., of 
Philadelphia was heard for the second time at Park 
Street, Rev. C. A. Vincent preached at Shawmut, 
Rey. E. W. Shurtleff at Berkeley Temple, Rey. A.S. 
Walker, D. D., at Walnut Avenue, Dr. Webb at the 
Eliot, Rev. W. D. Dale at the Second, Dorchester, 
and Rey. E. H. Chandler at the Harvard, Brookline. 


The First and Central Churches of Fall River 
unite during the summer vacation of their pastors. 
Rey. W. W. Jubb’s pulpit is to be supplied by Rev. 
Messrs. Michael Burnham, D.D., E. G. Selden and 
E. 8. Tead, the pulpit of Dr. W. W. Adams by Rey. 
Messrs. H. P. De Forrest, D. D., Paul Van Dyke and 
C. M. Lamson, D. D. 


The church in Plympton, Rev. H.F. Hallett, pastor, 
celebrated July 26 the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its organization. In the forenoon Mr. Hallett read 
a historical sketch and addresses were madeby J. T. 
Thomas, Esq., and Superintendent J. F. Ellis. In 
the afternoon the speakers were Rey. Messrs. V. J. 
Hartshorne, a former pastor, and Morton Dexter, 
grandson of Rey. Elijah Dexter, who organized the 
school in 1818 and was pastor of the church for more 
than forty-two years. The exercises were well at- 
tended and exceptiorally interesting. This school 
maintains a vigorous branch, under the charge of 
Mr. G. A. Glass, at Silver Lake, two or three miles 
from the chureb, and is solving successfully the 
problem of meeting the needs of outlying neigh- 
borhoods. 

For eighteen and a half years there has been no 
intermission in the services of the Eliot Church, 
Lowell, Rey. J. M. Greene, pastor. This year, how. 
ever, they will be omitted during August on account 
of repairs. During these eighteen years the gain 
in membership has been forty-six per cent. and 
benevolent contributions have grown from $497 to 
$1,838. 

Rey. Charles Wadsworth of Philadelphia, former 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Worcester, occupied 
his old pulpit Sunday.—At Piedmont Church Rey. 
A. E. Dunning, D.D., preached, and Rev. 8. W. 
Dyke, D. D., was at the Old South. 

Maine. 

The Dexter church celebrated its fifty-ninth anni- 
versary, July 22. The historical address was by Rev. 
O. N. Cousens, a member of the church, and Father 
P. B. Thayer, for forty-six years the pastor of Gar- 
land church, gave interesting reminiscences of the 
pastors and older members. After a supper in the 
vestry-rooms there was a gathering in. the audience- 
room, where Secretary J. E. Adams presided, and 
there were responses to several. toasts and letters 
from absent members and former pastors. The 
services were interspersed with excellent music. 
On Sunday, July 23, Rev. J. E. Adams, D.D., 
preached and administered the sacrament. This is 
the Baron Memorial Church. Among the numerous 
other churches in this not large manufacturing vil- 
lage and under continuous pressure from various 
directions this church has survived and still mani- 
fests considerable vigor and genuine spiritual life. 
It is now supplied by Mr. W. E. Mann from Bangor 
Seminary. 

The church edifice in Bluehill is to be repaired 
and wired for electric lights.——The First and Cen- 
tral Churches, Bangor, will unite in Sunday services 
in August. 

At the dedication of the new meeting house at 
Madison, Rev. J. A Jonesof Norridgewock preached 
the sermon on The Christian Church and Her Work; 
the dedicatory prayer was offered by Rey. T. G. 
Mitchell, who was pastor at Madison from 1851 to 
1883. 

New Hampshire. 

One of the recent gales blew part of the roof from 
the house of worship in Cornish beside doing much 
damage in the rest of the town.—The church 
building in North Hampton is reopened, it having 
been closed two months for repairs. About $600 
were expended. 

Rey. E. D. Blanchard, who has just been ordained 
pastor of the church in Wentworth, was born there 
during his father’s pastorate over the same church. 


lol 


Mr. Blanchard’s twin brother took part im tne 
services. 
Vermont. 

Rey. E. A. George of Newport, having concluded 
a series of profitable Sunday evening lectures on thé 
Old Religions, has now begun a series on the epistles 
of Paul, considering them especially from a literary 
and historical standpoint. A review sermon July 2 
showed that forty-two persons had united with the 
church during Mr. George’s two years’ pastorate, 
twenty-four by confession. 


The church building in Bellows Falls has been im- 
proved within and without. The woman’s parlor 
has been fitted up with easy-chairs, the Sunday 
school room has a new cabinet organ in memory of 
an Endeayorer recently deceased and electric lights 
will be introduced. The church, through the Y.P. 
8.C.E., has been supporting two young women mis- 
sionaries in a month’s campaign through the out- 
districts of the town. Rey. J. E. Fullerton, the pas- 
tor, preaches Wednesday evenings once a month at 
four out-stations. As there is no parsonage a few 
private individuals have contributed funds to build 
a house which will be for the pastor’s use until 
other arrangements are made, 


Khode Island. 

The house of worship in Westerly, Rey. S. H. 
Woodrow, pastor, has been enlarged and otherwise 
improved. An addition has been built to the vestry 
containing a kitchen and a room for the primary 
department of the Sunday school. Additions on 
either side of the church building increase the seat- 
ing capacity 150. The audience-room has been fres- 
coed. The total expense has been nearly $6,000 and 
is all pledged. The church was rededicated July 23, 
and was filled at both the morning and evening 
services. 


The church at Woonsocket has secured as pastor, 
Rev. J.C. Alvord. Last week, by special effort, the 
last of the church’s mortgage debt of $850 was paid 
off and considerable improvements have been made 
on the edifice during this summer, so that with a 
new minister, renovated building and mortgage 
canceled the outlook seems brighter than for years 


past. 
Connecticut. 


The church in Higganum has raised nearly $1,000 
toward defraying the expense of new seats in the 
audience-rocm. 


The Fourth Church in Hartford is still occupied 
in temperance work. It held a service last Sunday 
evening at which the temperance orator, Edward 
Carswell from Ontario, delivered an address. He 
had previously spoken at the open-air meeting. 


The new church in Huntington was dedicated July 
24 with a sermon by Rev. A. F. Pierce. 


The corner stone of the new building for the Sec- 
ond Church, Waterbury, was laid July 16 by the pas- 
tors, Dr. J. G. Davenport and F.M. Hollister. Pres- 
ident Carter of Williams delivered the address and 
Dr. Joseph Anderson offered the prayer. The build- 
ing is to be of brown stone and will cost $100,000 ex- 
clusive of the lot. The tower will cost $10,000 and 
is given by Mrs. Mary Mitchell as a memorial to her 
brother, the late Deacon Charles Bennett, The St: 
John’s Episcopal Church arranged to have their 
chimes rung during the exercises, an act fully ap- 
preciated by the sister church. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The South Church, Brooklyn, has issued a manual 
containing lists of its members and of the officers of 
the church, society and various branches and of the 
pastors since its organization in 1851. Beside by- 
laws, covenants and other matters of local interes:. 
it gives the creed and confession of faith of 188, 
with a history of its origin and a statement that it 
has been adopted by many churches and some State 
associations. 

LAKE STATES 
Ohio. 


Members of the Hudson church sustain a Sunday 
school in Darrowville, two miles and a half dis:an., 
and Rey. ©. W. Carroll preaches there on Sunday 
evenings. At the prayer meeting in Hudson the 
chairs are arranged in a semi-circle about the pas- 
tor’s table and the discussion of the topics is likea 
parlor conversation, most of the members remaiu- 
ing seated when taking part. 


Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D.D., of Plymouth Churcl, 
Cleveland, has just completed a series of suggestive 
historical sermons on The Columbus Caravels, ov 
the Religious Movements of Four Centuries.——As3 
a result of the religious census taken in a section of 
the city adjoining the Hough Avenue Church, it 
has been found that of some 700 families about te. 
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per cent.are Roman Catholic and about an equal 
number are not connected with any church. The 
remainder are more or less closely identified with 
churches of about twenty Protestant denomina- 
tions. In a still larger section of the city, where 
four years ago there were no church enterprises ex- 
cept two Congregational Sunday schools, there are 
now fourteen English churches of various denomi- 
l.ations and the two Congregational missions have 
become self-supporting churches with commodious 
buildings. 
Illinois. 

The church in Summer Hill was greatly dis- 
couraged about one year ago by the burning of its 
house of worship. But under the leadership of the 
persevering pastor, Rey. J. F. Childress, the people 
rallied and have worked for the erection of a much 
better house, which was dedicated July16. To meet 
an appropriation from the C. C. B. S.- $1,300 was 
pledged, which will clear the building of debt. 
The dedicatory sermon was preached by Superin- 
tendent Tompkins. Services were held morning, 
afternoon andevening. The church is much cheered 
by the completion of this building and the fact that 
they were unexpectedly able to pledge enough to 
p2y all indebtedness. 

Indiana. 


The Amboy church building was dedicated July 
16 with sermon by Rey. J. H.Crum,D.D. The former 
edifice was burned in January, 1891. The present 
building cost $2,100 and the small debt on it was 
canceled on dedication day.—Plymouth Church, 
Fort Wayne, has been holding services in a syna- 
gogue awaiting the completion of the, new edifice 
which is to be dedicated in September. Rev. J.S. 
Ainslie is spending his vacation in Central New 
York. ; 

During the vacation in Michigan of the: pastor, 
Rev. E. S. Smith, the Fellowship Church, Indian- 
apolis, is engaged in enlarging its building, the 
capacity of which has been severely taxed for sev- 
eral months. Of the other Indianapolis pastors, 
Rey. D. Q. Travis stays at home and conducts open 
aiz tent meetings during August, Rev. J. W. Wilson 
is in Minnesota, Rev. F. E. Dewhurst takes a six 
weeks’ vacation in New England, Rev. J. M. Lewis 
of People’s Church and Rey. John Harden of Bright- 
wood remain with their people, with the exception 
of short trips. 

, THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

A strong church is left pastorless by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. J. H. Williams, who since 1882 has been 
with the Clyde Church in Kansas City. It is largely 
due to his energy and fidelity that such a steady ad- 
vance has been made from a membership of only 
nine to one of nearly 300. There is universal re- 
gret that on account of the health of his family 
Mr. Williams feels compelled to go to Southern 
California. He will begin work at Redlands Oct. 1. 


Kansas. 

The Bible conference for deepening spiritual life, 
held at Smith Centre, July 16-21, was a season of 
great profit. Ministers and laymen from all sec- 
tions of Northwestern Kansas attended it. Rey. 
Messrs. A. Blanchard and Joshua Gravett gave ex- 
positions of the Bible. Rey. F. A. Steven of the 
China Inland Mission made an impressive address 
and Evangelist Veazie preached. One of the most 
valuable seasons was a meeting chiefly of ministers 
lasting several hours, which were spent in confes- 
sion, prayer and fraternal conference. _ 


Nebraska. 


The German Seminary at Crete at the close of its 
Jast year found cause for thanksgiving in the best 
record of work which the institution has ever had. 
Nine new students have entered the seminary. The 
people of Crete and of the American churches in 
Nebraska have shown a fresh interest in the work 
and the resources have been very much increased. 
Prof. E. L. Mannhardt is the principal.—Rey. C. S. 
Harrison, secretary of the academy department of 
the A. C.and E.§., has given to Franklin Academy 
lots valued at $500. 


Rey. H. D. Platt, pastor of the churches at Cowles 
and Pleasant Ridge, was given a delightful surprise 
by his people at the former place on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday. Rev. E. L. Ely of Red 

Cloud offered an appropriate prayer of thanksgiving. 
A number of congratulatory letters were received 
f2om former parishioners and ministerial acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Platt became pastor of the church at 
Cowles in 1888 and established the station at 
Pleasant Ridge, which has since developed into 
a chareh, 


Superintendent Bross visited, July 23, the field of 
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Rev. J. B. Brown, the children’s missionary, who 
has charge of a territory about sixty miles long by 
twelve wide, where there is no minister of any de- 
nomination and no services held éxcept by him. 
He has been nearly three years on the field and is 
supported by the children of the State, through the 
mission bands and Sunday schools. He has four 
preaching points, Reno, Lakeside, Bingham and 
Hyannis. 


The German church at Oak Creek, which is asso- 
ciated with Germantown under the pastorate of 
Rev. Friedrick Woth, is preparing to erect a house 
of worship. 


Rey. R.S. Pierce, pastor of the Welsh church at 
Urbana, was a special] sufferer by the violent storm 
of wind and hail which swept over Phelps County 
during June. His grain fields were ravaged and the 
upper part of his sod dwelling was carried off. Mr. 
Pjerce has been pastor of the smal] Welsh church in 
his neighborhood for eight years without any home 
missionary aid, and his efforts have been crowned 
with success in the completion and dedication of a 
house of worship. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


Rey. E. D. Weage of National City writes a column 
or more each week for the town paper in the hope 
of reaching those outside the church.m—The Swe- 
dish church, San Francisco, is compelled to build, 
the crowded quarters Sunday evenings making a 
larger edifice necessary. 


Missionary Cooke has gone to Humboldt County 
to hold special services with several churches there. 


WEEKLY EREGISTER. 
Calls. 


ALVORD, James C., Hamilton, Mass., to Woonsocket, 
R. I. Accepts. 

BEAN, Ebenezer, Gray, Me., to Bluehill. Accepts. 

BOURNE, Paul E., Hillsboro Center, N. H., to Pembroke, 
Accepts. 

DAVIES, Samuel I., Yale Seminary to Le Raysville, 
Pa. Accepts. 

Gaus, Clarence R., Fitchburg, Mass., to Marshalltown, 


0. 

HARRIS, Waldo B., Hamilton, Ill., to North Ch., Peoria. 

HEMENWAY, F. W., accepts call to Newton, Kan. 

JEFFERIES, John, Covert, Mich., to Crawford, Neb. 
Accepts. 

LABAREE, John C., RandoJph, Mass., to Brimfield. 

SIMS, Thomas, who accepts call to Toronto, is from 
Tacoma, Wn., not from So. Manchester, Ct. 

TOWN, Willard O., Oberlin ee to Cora, Kan. 

VAILE, Charles S., accepts call to Plymouth Ch., Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he has Pues for a year. 

WILLIAMS, John H., Clyde Ch., Kansas City, Mo., 

accepts call to Redlands, Cal. 


Ordinations and Installations. 

BLANCHARD, Edwin D., 0. July 19, Wentworth, N. H. 
Sermon, Rev. F. G. Clark; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
F. P. Chapin, A. T, Hillman, E. B. Blanchard and 
S. K. Perkins. 

BUELL, Mrs. Clara L.; 0 p. July 19, Gaylord, Mich. 
Sermon, Rey. F. A. Miller; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. P. Miller, James Hyslop, F. C. Wood, Robert Hous- 
ton and Le Roy Warren, D. D. 

WINGATE, Henry K., 0. July 26, feisty Spaage Minn. 
Sermon, Rev. A. H. Pearson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. H. Morley, E. C. Whiting and C. W. Merrill. 


Resignations. 
CATE, George H., Bloomington, Ill. 
CHILDRESS. J. F., Summer Hill, I. 
COOLEY, Harvey G., Bethany Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
LONG, Harry B., Woodstock, Ill. 
WiLLLIAMS, Horace R., Clinton, Mich. 


Churches Organized. 


SOUTH ACTON, Mass., recognized July 26. 


Forty-one 
members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Allen’s Mills, Me., 2 3 Morris, Minn., 8.758 
Alpena, Mich., — 9 North Adams, Mich., 3 4 
Anita, Io., 7 7 Ocheyedan, Io., — 1 
Appleton, Wis., 7 8 Ogden. Io., — 7 
Bakersfield, Cal., 1 5 Old Town, Me., 5.) 5 
Beloit, Wis., Second, — 6 Onondago, Mich., 60 60 
Big Rapids, Mich., — 7 Palmer, Mass., 6 16 
Bonner, Mont., — 18 Portland, Ore., First, 5 13 
Brownton, Minn., — 3 Ravenna, Neb., — 5 
Butternut, Wis., — 15 Reno, Neb., —.5 
Cambridgeport, Mass., _ Ridgway, Pa., First, 3 8 
Wood Memorial, 5 8 Rollo, Ill, 4 6 
Cannon Falls, Minn., — 33 St. Paul, Minn., At- 
Canova,:S. D., — 6 lantic, Leas 
Ceredo, W. Va., 6 7 San Mateo,-Cal., — ll 
Ceresco, Mich., 4 8 Saybrook, O., Bob: 
Chillicothe, O., — 18 Seabrooke and Hamp- 
Colfax, Wn., — 3 ton Falls, N. H., Be 8) 
Decatur, LIL, 8 14 Seattle, Wn., Taylor, 2 4 
De Kalb, Il., 1 3 Sharon, Mass., 4 4 
Denver, Col., Third, 2 7 South Acton, Mass., — 41 
Detroit, Mich., Pil- South Royalton, Vt, 4 5 
grim, — 33 Springfield, S..D., 3 4 
Dunlap, Io., — 3 Stanton, Mich., 4 4 
Eagle Grove, Io., — 3 Staples, Minn., om OD 
Ellensburgh, Wn , 3 4 Sykeston, N. D., 2. 4 
Emanuel’s Creek, Taylor, Neb., 12 26 
Ses — 15 Union Grove, Wis., 17 17 
Emery, S. D., ' ‘3-6 Villard, Minn., — 5 
Grafton, O., 30 30 Wahoo, Neb., 8 8 
Greenville, Ill, 25 25 Washington, D.C, 
Hover, N. D. — 12 First, 14 26 
Jerome, Mich., 30 30. Webster City, Io., 6 12 
Jersey City, N. J., 11 15 Worcester, Mass., Pil- 
Keosauqua, fo., -5 5 — grim, 1 12 
Liberty, Wis., 1 Zumbro Falls, Minn., 2 4 
Marion, Io. 5 19 Sixchurches with two 
Missoula, Mont., 2 6 or less, 8 ll 
Moreno, Cal., 4 14 


Conf., 359; Tot., 769. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 11,503; Tot., 24,498. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The summary just at hand of Presbyterian statis- 
tics up to date shows 6,509 ministers, 7,292 churches 
and 855,089 communicants. The contributions to 
home missions amounted to $1,023,585 and to the 
foreign work $849,355, a slight gain in each case on 
the previous year. ; 


= 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 
REV. JEREMIAH PORTER. 


A hfe of singular beauty and strength came to its 
earthly limit July 25, when Rey. Jeremiah Porter of 
Beloit, Wis., at the ripe age of eighty-nine, entered 
into rest. Few men have led a richer, a more self- 
sacrificing, or a more useful life. He graduated at 
Williams in 1825 and studied theology at Andover 
and Princeton. He was ordained at Hadley, Mass., 
his native place, Oct. 3, 1831, and went to Chicago in 
1833 by way of Mackinac, whither he had been sent 
as a missionary, and in Fort Dearborn preached 
what is supposed to have been the first sermon ever 
delivered in Chicago, when the city had a popula- 
tion of less than three hundred. As a servant of 
the Home Missionary Society Mr. Porter soon gath- 
ered and organized the First Presbyterian Church, 
which has long been one of the most powerful 
churches of the country. The firmness with which 
he held to. his principles was only excelled by the 
modesty with which they were expressed. No mat- 
ter what it cost to maintain them, they were never 
denied or.concealed. 

As an early Abolitionist, a friend of the murdered 
Lovejoy, whose sister, Mrs. H. L. Hammond, has 
just passed away, an advocate of equal rights for 
all, a defender of the Indian, he was ready to go 
wherever he and his wife, whose spirit was as pure 
and lovely as his own, could do the most for the 
Master. In the Civil War, as a laborer in the South 
during and since the times of reconstruction, among 
the Indians, and as chaplain at our frontier posts, 
the services of this devoted man and his no less 
gifted and devoted wife were of the highest value. 
Few men have ever seen such harvest of good spring 
from the seed which they have sown. Though his 
death was not unexpected his departure is felt to 
be a personal loss by all who knew him, A daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Porter, formerly a missionary io 
China, where a brother is now at work, ministered 
with filial tenderness to the wants of ber father in 
his declining years. Funeral services in the First 
Church, Beloit, were conducted by Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin and President Haton. The burial was in the 
family lot in Chicago. 


NOTE FROM DR. STRONG, 


I have just read with a surprise amounting to pos- 
itive amazement the article in the Congregational- 
ist of last week entitled Mr. Noyes’s Appointment 
Recalled. The Prudential Committee has recalled 
no appointment. It offered appointment to Mr. 
Noyes upona basis on which a large number who 
have been specially interested in him have cluimed 
that he stood, and he has now said that he cannot in 
honor accept this appointment. In so doing he has 
presented another basis on which he would accept 
appointment. The committee nowstates that ic can 
gono farther. It has recalled nothing. Mr. Noyes 
has declined the appointment as made. 

And how was it made? Your article states that 
he was rejected (sic) upon the following statement: 
“Those who do not hear the message in this life I 
trustfuily leave to God. I do not claim to know 
God’s method of dealing with them, but I do not re- 
fuse to think about them. I entertain in their be- 
half what I conceive to be a reasonable hope, that 
somehow, before their destinies are fixed, there shall 
be revealed to them the love of God in Christ Jesus. 
In this, as in every question to which God has given 
no distinct answer, I merely claim the liberty .f the 
gospel.” 

To say that Mr. Noyes was rejected on the above 
statement is an exact inversion of fact. As will be 
seen by the minute of the committee offering ap- 
pointment, it waS with this statement clearly in 
view, and in the hope that it fairly indicated ti e ex- 
tent of Mr. Noyes’s conviction in reference to the 
theory of future probation, that the appointinent 
was tendered him. So far from being declined on 
that basis, it was with this statement directly before 
them that the committee expressed its willingness: 
to accept him, The vote of the committee to pro- 
ceed no further was in view of the fact that Mim 
Noyes was not willing to allow the appointment to 
be based on the above statement, but felt it neces- 
sary to introduce and adhere to other statemeiits. 
which were not made by him before the council 
which ordained him, and which the committee ear- 
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nestly hoped it would not be necessary for him to 
reassert. 

I will not refer to other matters in your article 
but desire to make these corrections as to matters 
of fact. Isimply add that I write this without the 
knowledge of any member of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, but with absolute confidence that they will 
unanimously confirm my statement. 

E. E. STRONG. 


We confess to a surprise on reading the above 
letter as great as that of Dr. Strong. He says that 
Mr. Noyes “‘has now said that he cannot in honor 
accept this appointment” of the committee. We 
have carefully searched Mr. Noyes’s letter to the com- 
mittee for such a statement, but in vain. He does 
say that the committee has so arranged discon- 
nected phrases of his correspondence of years ago 
that they do not ‘‘ stand as a representation of my 
views at any time.’’ The committee has endeavored 
in this way to show that bis views have changed, 
and he says that on such a basis it would not be just 
to allow them to appoint him. But he declares that 
his views are essentially represented by the state- 
ment which Dr. Strong quotes as the basis on which 
the appointment was tendered to him, and that the 
appointment on that basis is satisfactory to him. 
Mr. Noyes says, ‘‘I suppose that the vote appointing 
me was taken on the basis of my statement of belief 
to the council which ordained me. This is quite 
satisfactory, for that statement essentially repre- 
sentS my present position.’ Dr. Strong says that 
‘the vote of the committee to proceed no further 
was in view of the fact that Mr. Noyes was not 
willing to allow the appointment to be based on the 
above statement.” This appears to us like “an 
exact inversion of fact.” 

Dr. Walker, as it seems to us, has fairly and 
clearly stated the case in another column. The 
documents were published in full in our columns 
last week, and readers can judge for themselves 
whether or not Dr. Strong’s view of the case is cor- 
rect. We are content to leave the matter to their 
judgment. 

ee a 

Rey. E. L. Gulick, who has been elected 
English master in the Lawrenceville School 
at Lawrenceville, N. J., is an honor man of 
Dartmouth and graduated with distinction 
at Union Theological Seminary. He then 
spent several years teaching in New England 
academies, and since he resigned a pastorate 
of three years at Groton, Mass., he has been 
pursuing post-graduate studies at Harvard. 

eS 

If you have built castles in the air your 
work need not be lost; that is where they 
should be. Now put the foundations under 
them.— Thoreau. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, in Kingston, Aug. 15, at 
-M. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or pyeucenets by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ‘ 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B 
Palmer, Treasurer 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

heer 

THE CONGREGATIONALY,\CHURUH BUILDING So- 
o1rETy.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washingtén St., Chicago, Il. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill, Boston office 
22 Congregational, House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION .SOCIBTY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational HE use, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
Tan, Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
eges. fF oe is 


. 


ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Suuday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A, Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. Uonvercgational House, Boston. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ee Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicited, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 
BARNA S. SNOW, Correspondin: 


Secretary. 
Congregationa 


House, Boston, 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No, 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social Condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Salor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Jreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”? Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1682. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BARNEY—BROWN—In Dorchester, July 26, by Rev. 
P. B. Davis, George H. Barney of Hyde Park and 
Maria J. Brown of Camden, Me. 

TRIPP—LORD—In Ortonville, Minn., July 20, by Rev. 
Herman P. Fisher, Seneca Tripp of Prior, Minn., and 
Mrs. Mary A. H. Lord of New York City. 

WEBB—FREEMAN—In Lakewood, N.J., July 19, by 
Rev. Edward Webb, father of the groom, Rev, Samuel 
G. Webb of New Gretna, N.J., and Nellie Freeman of 
Lakewood. : 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


COOLIDGE—In Stoddard, N.H., July 18, Nellie C. 
wite of Rev. H. C: Coolidge, aged 21 yrs. 


SDE Tae 
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A- dollar saved is two dollars earned. 
till September and pay the regular price for these 
Draperies when they can be ;bought now at our 
Midsummer Sale for fifty per cent. of their value. 

These Portitre Stuffs were brought over here for 
the art furniture and decorator trade. 
great demand for them, and this price reduction only 
applies on the small balance unsold «n our counters. 

But it is a great chance for some one: 

Cream Indian Tapestry, $9.50 a yard; 
Rich Brown Venetian Velours, $5.50 a yard; offered 
at $3.25. 


CORTHELL—In Whitman, July 23, Mehitable W., wife 
of the late William P. Corthell, aged 80 yrs. 

ESTABROOK—In Auburndale, July 24, Eliza, widow 
of Rufus Estabrook, aged 77 yrs. 

HAMMOND—In Evanston, Ill., suddenly, of heart dis- 
ease, July 16, Elizabeth Lovejoy, widow of Rev. Henry 
ivf Hammond, who died a short time ago in a similar 
manner from the same disease. Mrs. Hammond was 
a sister of E. P. Lovejoy, the martyr abolitionist, and 
also of Owen Lovejoy. 

McLAUGHLIN—In New Haven, Ct., July 30, E. T. Mc- 
Laughlin, professor of English literature at Yale Uni- 
versity, aged 30 yrs. 

SESSIONS—In Hampden, Lydia Ames, wife of Déacon 
William V. Sessions, aged 93 yrs.,7 mos. For sixty- 
four years she was a member of the Congregational 
church in Hampden, formerly South Wilbraham, 

WALKER—In Chicago, July 14, Rev. James Walker of 
Rutland, Ga. He was pastor and his wife was a 
teacher in Rutland, both having been trained in the 
A. M.A. schools. With their little daughter they were 
attending the Columbian Exposition. 


For a Drink in Fevers 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. C. H. 8S. Davis, Meriden, Ct.,-says: ‘‘I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, 
and have been very much pleased with it.” 


Mr. P. J. Flemming 


For impure Blood. 
“About three years ago a Slight pimple ap- 
peared on my face. I took a great many kinds 


of medicines, but still the sore graciually in- 
creased. It continted in this condition for fully 
two years. I bought six bottles of Mood’s Sar- 
saparilla and began taking it to purify my blood. 
The humor disappeared, and now the skin is 
perfectly healthy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


has completely cured me.” P. J. FLEMMING 
Whitinsville, Mass. Besure to get Hood’s, 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. Try a box. 25¢ 


Tapestry Tips. 


Do not wait 


We have had a 


offered at $6. 


Olive Metal Chameleon Tapestry, $4.50 a yard; offered at $2.75. 


Nile Metal Royal Renaissance Tapestry, $6.00 a yard; 
We will make draperies up now (for our customers only) and store them till fall 


offered at $4. 


without extra charge. Do not lose the opportunity of securing a drapery this week at 


About Half What It Would Cost September I. 


Odd half pairs Chenille Portitres — 


$7 Curtains now down to $2.75 each half pair. 


each half pair.. 


French Velours: 20 half pairs elegant French Jute 


now marked $20 each half pair. 


$16 Curtains now down to $6 


Velours, strictly $60 a pair, 


Paine’s 


48 CANAL STREET { 


Furniture Company, 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The outlook is more discouraging than ever. 
One should always. endeavor to keep up a 
good measure of hope, but hope fades before 
such an array of disasters as the last week 
has produced. It seemed some weeks ago as 
if we were then in the blackest part of this 
night of trouble, but it is not true that any 
improvement of consequence has since been 
made and the chances are that some ground 
has been lost. But if one loses hope at least 
he can shut his teeth together tightly and 
work hard in sheer desperation. 

Of course, the situation is neither hopeless 
nor helpless. For the moment all reason has 
departed. We have been doing business on a 
credit basis, from the use made of deposits in 
savings institutions up to the huge trans- 
actions in stocks on margins in Wall Street. 
We shall resume on the same basis in the near 
future. The system is all right; it is econom- 
ical, efficient, but not yet perfectly organized. 
The tendency is to employ the credit system 
to an ever greater extent. Unfortunately, 
this system is like the very delicate organiza- 
tion of the finest watch—the dislocation or 
injury of the smallest part virtually destroys 
the whole. Thus far there are too many weak 
spots in our business organization. Perhaps 
there always will be, but after each crisis the 
world ought, will, let us say, learn how to 
eliminate some one weak or imperfect part. 

Thus far it is patent to all that common dis- 
honesty has had some part in causing the 
general loss of confidence and putting. the 
public in a state of panic, which condition of 
the public mind in turo results in hoarding of 
money. Again, lack of ability is shown up in 
times of money stringency, and the recent 
disclosures of methods of banking, lack of 
judgment in extending credits and in making 
investments, have had no small share in pro- 
ducing loss of confidence in banks. 

Larger causes operated in the first instance 
to bring trouble, and unquestionably the fore- 

- most of these was the rapid depreciation in 
silver and the policy of this country with 
regard to the issue of silver money. Thankful 
this country may well be that soon that policy 
will have been abandoned. If with that aban- 
donment the assurance can be given that here- 
after every dollar of United States currency 
will be, must be, as good as gold, the worst 
causes working heretofore for disaster will 
have been eliminated. A return of confidence 
should date from the day of repeal of the Sher- 
man silver law. That act ought to bring to our 
assistance the working capital of the entire 
world, and a little outside assistance in time 
of panic would do a great deal to stay that 
panic. 

But so far none of the expedients adopted 
to secure relief have availed at all. The issue 
of clearing house certificates has continued 
until now further issues are viewed with in- 
creasing apprehension. Chicago has at last 
resorted to this device, necessity allowing no 
further delay. But, obviously, clearing house 
certificates are not intended for general circu- 
lation and any considerable further issues of 
them in New York and Boston will practically 
drive money out of inter-bank circulation, and 
suspension of payments would follow. 

New York financiers have resorted to Lon- 
don for large gold loans upon securities. 
This is a temporary kind of relief, but if it is 
effective the relief need be no more than tem- 
porary. If this method of relief fails to ac- 
complish its purpose it is to be feared that the 
maturity of the loans will find the country 
the worse off for their having been made. 

Meanwhile, the Juggernaut car of ruin rolls 
on its way. In its wake are broken banks, 
receiversbipped railroads, disorganized and 
demoralized business. Mills are closing and 
workmen being thrown out’ of employment. 
The stock market sinks into the mire of dis- 


aster deeper and deeper. Great corporations, 
with a dozen millionaires sitting at their di- 
rectors’ meetings, are saved from precipitate 
failure only by heroic sacrifices at the close of 
long days of grace. Savings banks require 
notice before paying out funds. Money com- 
mands a huge premium over ordinary costs 
and is difficult to discover in any of the chan- 
nels of trade. 

And yet we know that we shall emerge 
from this terrible period and that the country 
in its chief element of wealth, that is, in its 
ability to produce largely and cheaply, was 
never so well off as today. If there is no rea- 
son today to hope for a bright tomorrow, at 
least we know that a dogged persistence in in- 
dustry willin the end overcome all obstacles 
and make fortunes as surely, if not so rapidly, 
as panic destroys them. 


A PITIABLE sight it is to see an infant suffering 
from the lack of proper food. It is entirely unnéc- 
essary, as a reliable food can always be obtained; 
we refer to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 


A PARALLEL CASE.—If one of our readers were 
to lose his purse and see in this paper the notice of 
its having been found be would regard this day’s 
paper as worth a considerable sum of money to 
him. If every one of our ‘readers will turn to the 
announcement of Paine’s Furniture Company in 
another column they will find matter that will make 
this day’s paper equally valuable, since it is the 
saving of money in either case. 


“‘O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that fair ornament which truth doth give.” 


The gold, filled; and coin-silver 
cases of the new 

Quick=-Winding WATERBURY 
wateh seem even more “‘beaute- 
ous’’ because of its truthful time- 
keeping. The owner may be 
twice proud: to show it and to rely 
upon it. There is a truthful ele- 
gance in the exquisite little chate- 
laine that captivates the eye. No 
cheap Swiss watch made on the 
foreign labor system can compare 
with this perfected product of 
American machinery and brains. 


All jewelers sell itin many dif- 
ferent styles: Ladies’ gentle- 
men’s and boys’ watches. There 
could be no more acceptable gift. 
$4 to Sis. 48 


Your Money 
| Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 

and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mentiun the Conuregationonst. 


WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. f 
First Mortgage Loans 


—on—— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION,. 
——AND ON—— 2 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 62°/o AND 7°% 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 

JHE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
i26 HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

: skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


The 
** Harris”’ 


aaa 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of € ving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing”’ inits present form have 


Method of 
Giving Pe pec hema 


For sale at the office of the Congregationalisi, Boston. 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


VIA CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 


THE 


PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


A SOLID VESTIBULED 
TRAIN OF 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
FREE CHAIR CARS 
SUPERB DINING CARS 


TO 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


WITH 
THROUGH 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
AND DINING CARS 


TO 
DENVER 


AND 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


LEAVES CHICAGO 
DAILY. ’ : 
OFFICES: 


208 Clark Street, 
CHICACO, | 

423 Broadway, New York. 
5S State St., Boston, Mass. 


v 
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PUBLIC OPINION ON THE NOYES 
CASE. 


With sorrow and indignation we learn 
that the Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board has reconsidered the vote which 
it took April 11, whereby Rev. William 
H. Noyes was appointed a missionary in 
Japan. . . . How long will the Congrega- 
tional churches endure such trifling? The 
future will show that this. trouble in the 
American Board had its origin in personal- 
ities rather than in principles, that it is con- 
tinued by personal prejudice, and that so 
soon as those prejudices are eliminated the 
troubles will cease. This last action of the 
committee will deepen the conviction in the 
minds of many men who have been loyal to 
the board that the only way out of its 
present pressing difficulties is by an entire 
change in its management, and by an insist- 
ence on the application of the council system 
to the ordination of missionaries as well as 
of ministers.—The Outlook. 


In view of the history of this case it is 
quite clear that the bar to the appointment 
of Mr. Noyes was not the Prudential Com- 
mittee, but the imperative instructions by 
which it is bound; not the ‘ obstructives”’ 
of the mission rooms, but the unchanged 
views of the candidate; that those, therefore, 
who condemn the committee do so unjustly; 
that it is rather the majority of the board, 
acting repeatedly and emphatically in its 
annual meetings, who are responsible; that 
the committee has exhausted its authority 
in the case of Mr. Noyes, and that he cannot 
be made a missionary of the board unless 
‘the board itself removes the bar to his 
appointment.—The Independent. 


It must be plain, therefore, to every one 
that the Prudential Committee, in a spirit 
most generous to Mr. Noyes, has done all 
that it is possible for it to do, and that, so 
- far as the committee is concerned, the case 
is settled. Inaspirit of mutual good feeling 
the difficulty in the way of the appointment 
has been frankly declared on the part of 
Mr. Noyes and regretfully recognized by the 
committee. Furthermore, Mr. Noyes has 
been assured of the kindest welcome if he 
shall at any time find it possible to accept 
an appointment on the charitable terms of 
the minute of April 11. Until that time the 
case should be allowed to quietly pass into 
history and the energies of the churches be 


turned to the urgent needs of the work 


already in progress on mission fields.—The 
Advance. 


The case has been wisely dropped by the 
committee, and we hope it will not come up 
again.—Hartford Religious Herald. 


The reasons for the reversal of its action 
on the part of the Prudential Committee are 
not given, but it is not difficult to surmise 
them on reading the documents in the case 
carefully. We regret to see, in the lengthy 
minute of the Prudential Committee, pre- 
ceding the resolution offering the appoint- 
ment to Mr. Noyes, a use of language which 
some people will be sure to interpret as 
emanating from a-~purpose to compel Mr. 
Noyes to eat a large slice of. ‘‘humble pie.’’ 
We do not so interpret the language, but we 
regret that the committee thought it obliga- 

- tory to push the ‘‘ supplementary question ”’ 
business to what seems to us a wholly need- 
less extent.—The Northwestern Congregation- 
alist. 


The allwise New York Sun has, with its 
usual acumen and ardor, struck the core of 
Congregationalism. It describes Rev. W. 
H. Noyes, the missionary of the Berkeley 
Church of Boston in Japan, as repudiated 
by the Congregational church. Passing the 
conflicting fact that there has never been 
any Congregational church, but only Con- 
gregational churches; passing the other 
conflicting fact that the Congregational 
churches make no sort of objection to Mr. 
Noyes—it remains to be said that the Sun 
is substantially correct. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 

- sions has repudiated Rev. Mr. Noyes, and 
it is thus established that the American 
Board is the Congregational church.— 
Springfield Republican. 


The rejection of a man for simply having 
a ‘‘hope,’? while he assents to every doc- 
trine of the commonly accepted creed of the 
churches, is so absurd that it brings a great 
Christian body like the American Board 
into contempt.—Boston Transcript. 


THE new Boston Directory, just published, can 
but strengthen the already high reputation of Samp- 
son, Murdock & Co. The book is very comprehen- 
sive, containing page after page of data of daily use 
to the Bostonian. And the accuracy with which 
every detail has been attended to is especially note- 
worthy. We predict an even larger sale this year 
than last. 


THE advertisement of Abbott School may be 
found in another column. 


Elegant Stationery 


To deserve this title 
in this day of inven- 
tions and improve- 
ments, writing pa- 
pers must certainly 
| be of surpassing ex- 
4 cellence. 

THE 


Whiting Paper Co. 

ms are the largest man- 
ufacturers of fine stationery in the world, 
their product is the best, and their papers 
the most fashionable. Try their ‘*‘ Standard 
Linen,’’ the correct linen paper. An im- 
mense variety of their goods can be seen at 
your stationers, 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 


THE KING OF STRAWBERRIES 


THE MARSHALL 
Received Two First and Three Second Prizes 
from Mass. Horticultural Society in 1892, and all 
First Prizes in 1893. A new variety, large, good 
form and quality, dark color, very promising. 3,000 
Boxes from 1-3 vf an Acre raised last year. 
Send for Circular. . 
Limited Amt. #10.600 per Doz. Plants. 
M. F. EWELL, MARSHFIELD HILL, MASs. 


The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
“pearl glass.” You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


HERE Never was a bet- 

ter fit—Vacuum Leather 

Oil for all black leather; 25c, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 

swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


———j 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes. Send 
forcircularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York, 
or com- 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY tiission, 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER MF’G. Co., X No. 11382 La Crosse, Wis- 


W. 


¥ Shoe, 


Value, 


protect you against high prices. 


shoes makes the price to suit himself, 


no substitute, 


$3 SHOE cenitines 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 


Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 

For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. 

W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do Wou Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price ts stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we arecontented withasmall profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. 
He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
Shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. 
system ts the best for you, because tt guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail. 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


$i 


Extra 


Best Dongola. 


The dealer who sells you unstamped 


The stamped name and price 


Rae’s Lucca Oil ea 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
6 


“LEGHORN, ITALY. 


a 
| 
: 


of Olive Oil. 


Established 1836. 


Z 


To 
Disinfect 
properly, 
promptly, 
cheaply, 


always use 


Platt’ s Chlorides. 


SAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAASAASAAS 


AAPAAAY 


UuieisuareousDisini: clantantuesvent 


Pts Chlorides 


SON AV UWS SYVNSUS NSN an a AWAY 
4 } H =| 9 > 


Health! Can you buy 
t? Yes, when it is 
possible with a single 
box of 


“Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


cure Indigestion 


to 
Biliousness and Sick- 
headache. w75 conte 


= 


box, 


OPS00800G6 : 


Gncludes the great temperance drink 


Root | 


Hires el 


| \ Tt gives New Life to the Old Folks, £ : 
at Pleasure to the Parents, » 
Health to the Children. 


Good for (Aan All the Time. # | 


REFRESHING. PERFUME. 


Anti Mus Keto 


Drives Away Mosquitos, 
CURES THEIR BITES. 


MADE BY 
ROBERT LOW’S SON; 17 CedarSt., N.Y. 


an DRUGGISTS SELL IT, io 


7 Nd to $15 per day, ai 
home, selling 
: LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of meta 
with gold, silver or nickel 
No experience. No capitai 
Every house has goods need 
att plating. Wholesale te 
$I agents $5. Write for circu 
lars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co. -» Columbus, O. 


rary RE WRITERS: 


Unpr. ejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. re | payments. 52-page cat. free. 


TYPEWRITER 45 Liberty St., New York. 
EERADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe St., Chicago, 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA. 


Though the attendance at Lakeview has not 
been as large as on some past seasons, it is 
safe to say that those who have spent on the 
grounds a part or the whole of the two weeks’ 
session which closed last Tuesday have had as 
much enjoyment as ever has been found there 
in other years. It is probable, also, that the 
number of residents was nearly as large as 
usual, but the crowd 6f transients was consid- 
erably less. 

The managers, with Hon. B. B. Johnson, 
the president, doing the hardest of the work, 
have spared no pains to provide the most use- 
ful and enjoyable program at the smallest ex- 
pense. Mainly through the generosity of ex- 
Governor Claflin the assembly has the use of 
the grounds free of rent. During the last two 
years, by the closest economy, the expendi- 
tures have been kept within .the receipts. 
In 1891 the receipts were $4,572.51 and ex- 
penditures $4,555.39. Last year the figures 
were $5,343.13 and $5,319.84. It is probable 
that this year will leave the assembly with a 
debt. Yet with the cordial support of those 
interested it need not, as it certainly ought 
not, to devolve on the managers to raise it. 
Certainly the lectures and entertainments are 
furnished as cheaply as could be expected or 
desired. It is estimated that if one who buys 
a season ticket should attend all the exercises 
they would cost him only a cent apiece. 

Recognition Day, last Friday, was celebrated 
with much of the old-time enthusiasm. The 
address was by Rey. A. E. Dunning. Diplo- 
mas were presented to about forty graduates 
of the C. L. S.C. Among them was Rey. Mr. 
Hodgman, who had graduated at Dartmouth 
College just fifty years ago and who brought 
with him the diploma which he then received. 
As not enough persons could be found before- 
hand to guarantee the sale of 200 tickets for 
the usual banquet it was given up, and a 
spread was substituted for it in the dining 
hall, which proved too small to accommodate 
those who desired to be guests. The princi- 
pal attractions were the speaking and singing, 
which were as enjoyable as ever, but it is 
probable that next year Chautauquans will 
again climb Wait Hill and feast in the Hall of 
Philosophy. The assembly has a very strong 
hold on its many friends, and by their loyal 
devotion may be expected still to grow and 
flourish. D. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB EXPOSITION TOURISTS.— 
Goy. D. Russell Brown of Rhode Island and a party, 
including Hon. Samuel H. Cross of Westerly and 
Hon. Percy D. Smith and Hon. John E. Kendrick of 
Providence, will be members of the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Chicago excursion party leaving Boston 
on Saturday. These parties bave been extremely 
full and September promises to be crowded, but 
there are some vacancies on the August dates. The 
Raymond and Whitcomb arrangements for the 
World’s Fairare aboutas near perfection as possible, 
including special Pullman vestibuled trains, a choice 
dining car service, and a first-class hotel, situated 
ina delightful neighborhood close to the Exposition 
grounds and near enough to Lake Michigan to be 
under the influence of its cool breezes. 


A BATTLE for blood is what Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
vigorously fights, and it is always victorious in expelling 
allthe foul taints and giving the vital fluid the quality 
and quantity of perfect health. It cures serofula, salt 
zee boils’ and all other troubles caused by impure 
blood. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure all liver ills. 25 cents. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price by C. I. Hood & Co., Apothe- 
earies, Lowell, Mass. 


Miss C. A. 
Dec. 15, 1892: 


““HAKKA CREAM 


Gave me. instant relief from 


CATARRH. 


I cannot get it here, sosend mea tube for the inclosed 
50 cents. Several of my friends are using it on my rec- 
ommendation and are more than satisfied.” 
Sold by druggists at 50.cents, or mailed on receipt of 
price by A. P. BUS CO., Boston, ass, 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 


Rossman, Mansfield Valley, Pa., writes 
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To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYERS 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing’ 


BABY'S BLOOD AND SKis 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
afferd iiamedtane relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eezemas and other itch. 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and point toa 
* permanent and economical (be- 
cause most speedy) cure when 
the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials attest their wonderful, uu- 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every 
where. PoTTeR DRUG AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 
“All About ‘he Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


I@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 
Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 


RA 


pateceacaren pain-killing, otrengthening gee cvs a 


ALL THE FAMILY USE 


omfort t Dowie 


Because it heals all skin affections and 

allays irritation. It will positively cure 
Eezema, Itching 
Chafing, Erysi elas, 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, so cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT. POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample end book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake 


N WHY PAY DEALER’S PROFIT? 


ve 15 buysa 89 White Reed Baby Carriage, freight 
= prepaid, shipped on 10 days’ trial. Latest 
design and style. Perfect, reliable and «finely finished. - 
Nothing but the best material and warranted for 3 
YEARS. We have been in the manufacturing business 


i ms many years, and are reliable and responsible : make and 

e Se felt nothing but what we can guasantos be represented. guns 
lowest ee ekohinane Write to-day for our large ‘ita 

Sr hich is one of the most complete ever published. » 


OXFORD MEG. "C0. 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Mh 
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SUMMERING AMONG THE ALLE- 
GHANIES. 


BY REV. W. H. WARREN, CINCINNATI. 


While throngs of people from every other 
part of the country are hying to the great 
exposition, your correspondent is finding a 
brief season of rest and refreshment in a quiet 
nook on the western slope of the Alleghanies, 
a short distance from their summit, not far 
from the famous White Sulphur Springs. The 
little village of Alderson, nestled among the 
surrounding mountains on the banks of the 
beautiful Greenbrier River, brings vividly to 
mind the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘ As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem.” 

While enjoying the tonic of this cool, invig- 
orating mountain air who can be unmindful of 
the many in the crowded haunts of our large 
cities? Would that it were possible to pipe a 
supply of ozone to the east and to the west in 
such quantities as to take the place of the 
stifling heat in which multitudes of weary 
toilers and many a sick, suffering one are com- 
pelled to languish. What a Christlike minis- 
try are the fresh air funds of our large cities! 

After crossing the Ohio River at Cincinnati, 
for nearly 175 miles, our route was through 
that beautiful valley. On entering the Ka- 
nawha Valley we were in that portion of West 
Virginia where Garfield and Hayes began 
their military careers and won their first 
laurels. Nearly the only reminder of those 
stirring times is the piers of the bridge at the 
mouth of the Gauley River, which stand just 
as they were left when the bridge was burned 
by the soldiers during the early part of the 
war. Inrecent years a railway has been built 
on each bank of the Kanawha. Along the 
‘sides of these mountains, where the pickets of 
contending armies were posted thirty years 
ago, rich coal mines have been opened. Rails 
are laid down the sides of the mountains, 
down which trucks of coal run to cars on the 
railroads or boats on the river. Farther up 
the mountains, along the valley of the New 
River, are hundreds of coke ovens. 

The material development of this region 
since the war has been marvelous. So rough, 
and at many points seemingly useless, was 
this whole section that the soldiers who biy- 
ouacked here used jestingly to say that when 
the Lord made the world He dumped here all 
the useless odds and ends which were left and 
made West Virginia out of them, More re- 
cent development has shown that what seemed 
then a worthless soil is full of black diamonds, 
tron ore and the finest of lumber. 

_ As the train speeds along the windings of 
the New River Valley, with that rushing 
mountain torrent just beneath and the moun- 
tains towering above, there is a constant suc- 
eession of the wildest and most picturesque 
mountain scenery. From Kanawha Falls, 
near the foot of the western slope of the Alle- 
ghanies, to Afton, just east of the summit of 
the Blue Ridge, are scattered charming sum- 
mer resorts. The climate, the scenery, the 
fish in the mountain streams draw many 
hither. The coolest of mountain springs would 
almost seem to indicate that vast stores of ice, 
as well as of coal and iron, are hidden away in 
these mountain fastnesses. Commodious ho- 
tels, beautiful for situation, with all the life 
and gayety which naturally center in them, are 
here for those who prefer them. Many a se- 
eluded farmhouse and mountain home are 
open to those whose tastes incline them to 
choose such haunts. ‘ 

Nor is this region, which is isolated from 
our Congregational Israel, so far from our me- 
tropolis and the New England coast as might 
seem at first thought. It is the only route by 
which round trip excursion tickets are sold 
between Cincinnati and -New York and Bos- 
ton. What more attractive summer: outing 
than by steamship from cither of these points 
to Old Point, Fortress Monroe, Hampton In- 
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stitute, through Hampton Roads to Norfolk; 


thence by rail through or near places promi- 
nent in our colonial history, such as Williams- 
burg and Jamestown, with its crumbling 
church tower, almost the only historic ruin in 
our country. The train takes one directly 
through the Chickahominy and White Oaks 
Swamps and localities made famous by the 
peninsular campaign and the seven days’ fight 
before Richmond. Near Charlotteville is Mon- 
ticello, crowned with the old Jefferson man- 
sion, standing in nearly the same condition in 
which the great statesman left it. As the 
traveler speeds on his way the Shenandoah 
Valley stretches out before him. How much 
of thrilling interest is here found for every old 
soldier, for those who love to visit places in- 
separably linked with colonial history, or to 
study both the old and the new South, or for 
those who enjoy the finest of scenery. 

An experience last Sunday illustrates the 
power of Christian truth to bring hearts to- 
gether. Inthe morning we worshiped with a 
Baptist church over one hundred years old. 
The familiar Gospel Hymns were sung. Who 
can tell what a power the Moody and Sankey 
hymns have been in bringing Christians and 
churches with many points of divergence into 
oneness? During the service many of the con- 
gregation little thought of the blessing which 
was theirs through our New Testament and 
New England faith, as well as polity, as they 
sang the hymn written by that beloved, hon- 
ored and now sainted father in our Israel, 
‘My faith looks up to Thee.” In the evening, 
at a Southern Methodist Episcopal service, 
‘“‘Blest be the tie that binds”’ drew all hearts 
together. 


i WA 
When lo! a great 


Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


’*T was morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying 


CY y Floors sadly needed scrubbing, 
\ Black kettles needed rubbing, 


magician transformed this sad condition, 
For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown — 

induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
No happier home existed in the town. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Cleans everything. 


Their honeymoon was over, 
The timothy and clover 


and it isn’t 
“as good 
as, -no. mat- 
ter what any 


: grocer may 
tell you about 
’ any imitation of 


Pearline. He makes more 
money on it—but do you want 
to ruin your clothes for his 
profit? The imitations of Pearl- 
ine are sold at a lower price, 
naturally, for they're not as 
good, Some are dangerous, 
and would be dear at any price. 

There’s nothing equal to 
Pearline, the original wash- 
ing compound, which saves the 
most work jn washing and 
cleaning, and doesn’t do harm. 
Pearline is never peddled, 
and offers no prizes. Every 


package is a prize in itself. 
Beware of imitations. 374 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


In all the summer fields was 
turning brown. 


She puckered up her fore- 
head in a frown. 


Her castles in the air had 
toppled down. 


Pleases everybody. 


&t. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 


ft. 


—— 


We never lose si 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
customers much annoyance and’ expense. 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are forsale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO, 


cht 


We manufacture 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
NEW YORK. 
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made from absolutely pure 


HE “FERRIS” 


Grape Cream of Tartar Bialicious. Coy 
Hams and Bacon. 


ness, sweetness, and _ delicious A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT—! 


flavor noticed in the finest bread, 


cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., 
which expert pastry cooks declare 
is unobtainable by the use of any 


; 

¢ Imparts that peculiar light- 
@ 

é 

¢ other leavening agent. 

@ 

@ 
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GIVE THE BABY 


ellin’s Food 
Mellin’s Foo 
If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 


healthy, bright and active, and to grow 


up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, 
- Convalescents, Dyspeptics and 
the Aged is 


*“Mellin’s Food:.: 
For Infants and Invalids. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of THEN of 


will be mailed free to any address 


upon request. 


DOLIBER=-GOODALE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


MILTON SAGE ROBERTSON, Fruitvale, Cal. 
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FARGO’S STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 


The terrible conflagration by which the city 
of Fargo, N. D., has been desolated has struck 
the college a blow that makes the stoutest 
hearts exceedingly anxious, having taken from 
it the support of business men who cannot 
now redeem pledges or give the help that was 
surely to be relied upon in the emergency. 
Fifteen thousand dollars are needed and a 
large part of this must be secured so that the 
college can be opened. Never have the pros- 
pects for students been so bright and the feel- 
ing of confidence in the college and its work 
is strong throughout the State, the people 
themselves having raised most of the funds. 


Now in the day of their calamity will not 


Christian friends come to the rescue ? 

The report of the first year’s work cf Presi- 
dent Beard, who made great personal sacri- 
fices in accepting the position, was warmly 
commended at the annual meetivg of the 
trustees, July 18. Prof. E. T. Curtis of Calu- 
met, Mich., bas been secured as principal, Miss 
Frances B. Sheldun of Janesville, Wis., as 
lady principal and Prof. A. A. Love for the 
chair of ancient classics. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines. (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per nsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Welles. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


For Rent.—Furnished, a modern ten-room dwelling, 
with stable, in Somerville, adjoining Cambridge, one 
mile from Harvard College. Near electric and steam 
ears. Contains clergyman’s library. Terms low. Ad- 
aress Lenox, this office. 


For Sale.—Vermont farm, four miles from Central 
Vermont R. R. Station. Two-story large brick house, 
barns, etc. In good repair. Well, cistern and spring 
water. Twenty-two acres of excellent land. Pure air, 
fine views, delightful drives, superior educational advan- 
Hage 8: Address ‘ Pax,” The Congregationalist, Boston, 

ass, 


World’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Semiuary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents for two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Special Personally Managed 


WORLD’S::::FAIR*:s EXCURSION. 


Leave Boston Sept. Sth, in 
pe clnan ee Palace Cars. 
J] j 308 , 5 . 
11 DAYS FROM BOSTON, $85.00. 
Via Hoosae Tunnel and Niagara Falls. ~ 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


DR. STRONGS SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
a lthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
paces, Sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
aud all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated cireular. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

ot Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE RELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


Y 
The Congregationalist 


10 August 1°93 


MIDSUMMER OFFER 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


A ‘Trial Subscription’’ to the Congregationalist (to a new 


name) for SIX MONTHS COSTS $1.00. 


Any old subscriber sending 


us two such subscribers may 


receive as a premium one of our Improved Binders, postpaid. 


The Binder is sold for 75 cents. 


The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


XCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS IN RES- 
IDENCES of my parishioners, a few minutes 
by Cable or Electric Cars (fare 5c.) from World’s 

Fair. Choice neighborhood, good air, quiet place. 
Rates 50c, to 75c. per day. 
Rey. CHAS. £. BLODGETT, 
Pastor Park Manor Cong. Church, 
7149 Rhodes Ay., Chicago. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


- Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK, 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens ot Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
. EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columbian Exposition, 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Oscar G. Barron, Manager), at which our par- 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only four stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is ‘ 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
ere and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 
plied. 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable: 

August 12,15, 16, 19, 23, 25, 26 and 29. 

We also have frequent trains including transportation, 


Pullman berth and meals only, without hotel accommo- 


dations. 


(Gy Send for descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


ORTHROP’S Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


‘ Durable, Decorative. 


BEST for Churches, Schools 
and Business Property. 


Easily put up over old plaster 
» ceilings. 
, Send for Catalogue. 


Give Diagram and Sizes for 
an Estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
30 Rose ‘St., New York. 


Boston Office, 4 Liberty Square. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Chareh Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. BR. Station, Boston, 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remou-teling churches 
enabels him to suve and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to: continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenvers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 


CHURCH 
SEATINGS eur rcisitine 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°%*. 16th st.. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. | 


New York, N.Y. 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS: 


‘an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fon'lll 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and $2 Canal Street, Boston. 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivableuse. Catalugues 
free. Please state wants. 


WHEELER BEFLEOTOR CO. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
62 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


) JFAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1296, ; 
Nhat Scieee Soyer ELL. 
MENEELY & CO., | 5o2 557 BES 
WEST-TROY, N.Y.1BE12-METAL. 


© CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 
“HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH BELLS set 


EST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, Mr 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 90., \ Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. jand FE, India Tin. 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
/Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work A seth gree Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
to sell CA BK PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
I, A prices. We- 
i i solicit correspondence, 


1OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and. UPHOLSTERY, 
Boston. 


658 Washington St, sQReesits.., 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TRACUERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAST L478 STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ll; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
EvereTT O. FISK & Co. 


Agency Manual free. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


OHIO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

G. W. SHURTLEFS, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
reck and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 

Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEIINARY. 


The next a maghet year beyins Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore ©. Pease, 
Bartlet Protessor of Sacred Rhetoric and Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. For catalogue cr further 
information apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, 
President of the Faculty. 


GERMANY. 
GERMANY, DRESDEN. 


GERIIAN HOME SCHOOL IN DRESDEN 


Fri. Helene Immisch, Principal, returns to Germany 
Sept.2. Her first assistant Oct. 5. Parents wishing 
to place daughters in a thoroughly Christian school, 
where physical, intellectual, socia] and moral culture 
will receive careful persona! attention, are invited to 
apply for prospectus to FRL. H. IMMISCH, 
Bradford, Vt., or West Roxbury, Mass. 


MAINE. 


“MAINE, FARMINGTON. 
ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


MAINE, YARMOUTH. 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 
Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rev. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French ana German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
spectus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New HAMPSDIRE, Mont’ VERNON. 


McCOLLOM INSTITUTE, 


Mont Vernon, N. H. A family boarding school 
for ten boys, ina beautiful mountain village, 50 miles 
from Boston. Thorough preparation for College and 
Business. Personal instruction. Backward boys 
rapidly advanced, 

JOHN B. WELCH, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEITY, 

- Derry, N.H. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 per term of thirteen weeks. Hoard at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to $400 per week. For Cata- 

_ logues apply to the Principal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary b. F. Parsons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADETIY, 

. Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ $100 plan’ Send forcatalogue. Tbe fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MIDGS, A. M., Principal. 


New HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEI1- 
mary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
»artment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
lodern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medica go peratory Department. 
‘ommercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


; MASSACHUSETTS. 
' \LASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEYHOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
- tits for College. Terms $500. 


A Rry. EDWARD A. BENNER. 
BOSTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Kall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMOND H. BENNETT, Dean 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY. 
Thorough fitting for colleges and technical schools 
and preparation for business. Well equipped labora- 
tories and gymnasium. Delightful location. Ex- 
penses moderate. Both sexes. Fall term begins 
Sept. 5. Address 
CORWIN F. PALMER, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING= 
ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 1893. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 


Begins its 65th year September l4th, offering en-. 


larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College titting Course. Address, 
Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 


State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
For High School and College graduates. Entrance 
examination Sept. 5 and 6. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS HITTEMORH, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Artand Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior i bes at moderate expense. 77th year 
opens Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rey. M. 
R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL ED= 


ucation. The Durant Gymnasium (B. Y. W.C. A.) 
offers unequaled facilities. 9 instructors, besides 
special lecturers. For further particulars address 

OPE W. NAREY, Direetor, Berkeley Street, cor- 
ner of Appleton, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1898. Best of home influences, Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Sénd_ for illustrated Pro- 

R ectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND IPILITARY ACADEI1Y 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
Bence. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 

aster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 


Groton, Mass. ll0th year. Certificate admits to 
several colleges. - Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin 
and Wabash. Elocution, Art, Music and Shorthand. 
For both sexes. ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Prin. 


* 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF DO= 


mestic Science, with. Departments for Industrial 
Arts and Christian Workers, opens its sixth year 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1893. Special attention given to 
reparing Secretaries and other Christian helpers 
or Y. W. C. A. work. For circular apply to 
Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, 
Principal of School, Y. W. C. A., 40 Berkeley, St. 


MASS AOHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 6\th year begins 
Sept. 6th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certiticate admits to various colleges, 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 

SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 

tories, libraries and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en surie, with every modern 
acrobat including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary, Resident 
trained nurse. ‘i ee 
DINING HALL, unexcelied in beauty of structure. 

All buildings heated by steam Am Avis playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIB, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. IVSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Ross Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula. The llth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 

* Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries. 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(#500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL KOR GIRLS. 19th year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, aud a General Scientific Course. For cata- 
logue address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; Jake for row- 
ing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also preparatory and optional. Gym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, and chemical lab- 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE E, JOHNSON and Miss IpA C. ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. . $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Principal. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 
MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


f/f | CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
ACADEMY AND HOSE FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 

roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, FT. EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. Y. For Young Women. 36th 
year Sept. 26. Six courses and Eres Music, Art, 
Elocution, Physical Culture. Jos. E. KING, D.D. 


NEW YORK, CLAVERACK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. 18th. For cata- 
logues address Rey. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


New YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, zsthetic and social cuiture. 39th year be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEw YORK, EDDYTOWN. 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 


Both Sexes. Location unsurpassed in beauty and 
heaithtulness. Total expense for year of 38 weeks, 
g160 to $200. Send for catalogue. Rev. ALVA H. 
MORRILL, D. D. (Dart. ’72), Principal. 


NEw YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N.Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
eation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue: 

E, S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


NEw YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
$600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
T want eight-year-old boys of good stuff from parents 
of good sense next fall. 
My pamphietargues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 


MISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and Music School, for Boarding and Day 
Pupils. 


COLORADO. 


COLORADO, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatic and pulmonary trou- 
bles. : AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A. 
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OHIO. 
OHI0, NEW ATHENS. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 


New Athens, ©. Total cost, $3.25’per week. Cat- 
alogue free. W. A. WILLIAMS, President. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Gambier, Ohio. This remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college or 
business, and careful supervision of health, habits 
and manners. It is much the oldest, largest and 
best equipped boarding school in Ohio. Catalogues 
sent. 


OHIO, MARIETTA 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 


Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
Catalogues and information, address Pres. JOHN W. 
SIMPSON, Marietta, O. ‘ 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect- 
ive courses. Tuition #40 a year. 14 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students. 
ae departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
ree. ° 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


KANSAS. 4 


KANSAS, TOPEKA, 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 13. PETER McVICAR, President. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 


Minn. For both sexes. Classical, Literary and 
Scientific Courses. Academy for Preparatory and 
English studies. School of Music, Art, Elocution. 
Climate stimulating. Expenses very low. Fall term 
will commence Sept. 18, 1893. Address , 
JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 
Largest & Most Successful in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the dutieg 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. : 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINGE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGR is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally- acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 5. 

, SPECIAL COURSE. | Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
ue pari pomulete the varied inducements to attend 

is school. 


BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


The Congregationalist 
Thoughtful Books 
f 


Thoughtful Readers 


Evolution im Religion. 
By Rev. WILLIAM W. MCLANE, D.D. Pp. 226. $1.00. 


This book is written for the purpose of showing that 
it is entirely possible to admit all the facts claimed by 
evolutionists without giving up the thought of a divine 
Creator. The author claims that Christianity should be 
studied scientifically as well as by the literary and his- 
toric method, and demonstrates with a good deal of 
force that evolutionists have erred in overlooking or 
ignoring religious phenomena because they are spiritual 
in their nature. 


Plea for the Sabbath and for Man, 
with Discussion of Social Problems, A. By 
Rev. J. Q. BITTINGER. Pp. 236. Price $1.25. 


“Mr. Bittinger is a clear and strong thinker, and he 
gives the subject thorough treatment. He first traces 
back the history of the institution of the Sabbath as a 
period of rest and special sacredness. The second part 
of the book relates to the Sabbath as an economic, reli- 
gious, and social institution. The book is eminentiy 
bore and wholesome, and should have wide reading.” 
— Advance. 


Hope and Rest. 
By Mrs. HELEN BIGELOW MERRIMAN. 
Paper. Price 15 cents. 


The true meaning of life, the true appreciation of 
the relation between the Christian and his God, a true 
reliance upon the Heavenly Father, all these are ex- 
plained and discussed in a way which will lift burdens 
from many hearts and open to many aspiring souls the 
way to a higher life. 


Pp. 62. 


Fourfold Story, The. 
By Rey. GEORGE F. GENUNG. Pp. 118. 75 cents. 


: A clear and scholarly analysis of the four Gospels. 
It is concise and to the point and the peculiarities of 
each Gospel are most discriminatingly set forth. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. Doane.” 


DOANE. 
%30.00 per 100. | Addic. per copy if ordered by mail. 


Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 £. 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


7, MINISTERS, 


£@ 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are = : 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderate outlay. Ifyou cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 
ADDRESS .-. 


<THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


Midsummer Offer 


TO CUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


A ‘Trial Subscription’’ to the 
Congregationalist (to a new name) 
for six months costs $1.00. 


_ Any old subscriber sending us 
two such subscribers may receive 
as a premium one of our Improved 
Binders, postpaid. .The Binder is 
sold for 75 cents. ; 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


10 August 1893 


Macmillan & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Pietro Ghisleri 


By F. MARIon CRAWFORD, author of ‘*‘ Sara- 


-cinesca,’’ ‘* Mr. Isaacs,” etc. 12mo, cloth, iy 
$1.00. 


“The story has power, is highly dramatic in parts, 
and the threads of the plot are held firmly in the 
hands of a master.”—Philudelphia Telegru ph. i 


New Editions of F. Marion Crawford's 
Novels in uniform binding. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 each. 


A Roman Singer. 
To Leeward. 
Paul Patoff. 

Children of the King. 


Just Published. New and Cheaper Edition. 


The Memories of Dean 
Hole 


12mo, cloth, $2.25. 


“<«From grave to gay, from lively to seyere’—the 
motto placed on the opening page—admirably sets forth 
the main features of a book which no one, we venture 
to say, will lay down without regret.”—The Churchman. 

“Tf one wants to enjoy a truly delightful and charm- 
ing work, we advise him by all means to purchase a 
copy of these ‘Memories,’ which we assure him will 
amply repay the reading, and he will lay 1t down with 
the Sam Weller wish that ‘there was more of it.’” 
—Living Church. 


Just Published. 
Uniform with THE LETTERS OF JAMES 
SMETHAM. 


The Literary Works of 


James Smetham 
Edited by Wm. Davies. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Now Ready. New Popular Edition of 


The Atlantic Ferry 
ITS SHIPS, MEN, AND WORKING. By 
ARTHUR J. MaGrinnis, M.I.N.A. New, 
popular, low-priced edition. 12mo, boards, 
75 cents. © j 


Uniform with the 10-volume 
Jane Austen’s Works. 


The Novels and Poems of 


Edition of 


Hs Charlotte, Emily, and 


Anne_ Bronte 
In 12 16mo volumes, With Pertrait and 36 
Illustrations in Photogravure, after draw- 
ings by H.S. Greta. $1.00 each. To be 
issued monthly. 


Now Ready. 


Vols. 1 and 2. JANE EYRE. 2 vols., $1 each. 
Vols. 3 and 4. SHIRLEY. 2 vols., $1 each. 


Vols. 5 and 6, VILETTE. 2 vols., $1 each. 
** Also a Large-Paper Limited Edition 


| on hand-made paper, at $3.00 per volume. 


In similar style to -the issues of the editions 
of Jane Austen and the Brontes. 


vv The 
Novels of Henry Fielding 


Edited by Grorar SAINTSBURY. To be 
completed in 12 16mo yolumes. With 
Portrait and Illustrations by Herbert 
Railton and E. J. Wheeler. 


Now Ready. 


Vols. 1 and 2. JOSEPH ANDREWS. 
2 vols., $1 each. : 


Book Reviews, a Monthly Journal devoted to 
New and Current Publications. Price, 
5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


~ THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXVIII 


A ‘trial subscription” to the Congregationalist 
(to a new name) for 6 months costs $1.00. Any old 
subscriber sending us two such subscriptions may 
receive as a premium one of our improved binders 


postpaid. 


school altogether in hot weather, as is 

the prevailing dispvusition, why not 
unite the adult classes at least into one 
large class with the most competent person 
available for leader? This is not a new 
idea by any means, but we have heard this 
summer of several successful combinations 
of this sort which lead us to commend anew 
this plan. Even with the depletion of the 
congregation incident to the season there 
can hardly be a church where a few cannot 
be found who would gladly go on with their 
customary Bible work. It may be well, for 
the sake of drawing in persons who are not 
ordinarily attendants at Sunday school, to 
give up temporarily the uniform lesson and 
substitute a free consideration of some prac- 
tical topic. The Union Bible Class in the 
Central Church in Worcester is this summer 
devoting its energies to these subjects: The 
Mission of the Modern Church, Modern 
Journalism—Its Influence upon Christian 
Thought and Life, Sunday—Its Use and 
Abuse, The Attitude of the Christian Citizen 
Toward the Immigration Question, Practical 
Temperance Reform and The Problem of 
the Modern City. Such discussions wisely 
conducted may prove a wholesome change 
and dispose the participants to resume in 
the autumn with renewed zest the regular 
Sunday school work. 


[ teat: of abandoning the Sunday 


Rebukes of lynchings in the South will 
hereafter come with bad grace from the 
North. The crime in Denver has hardly its 
- equal in the history of crime in the South. 
A Grand Army man by the name of Light- 
foot entered the saloon of one Dan Arrata, 
and after paying for a drink was persuaded 


into taking another, which he supposed the“ 


saloon-keeper intended to give him and 
which he could not pay for. The result was 
an attack on the part of Arrata in which 
Lightfoot lost his life. Arrata was impris- 
oned, of course, but the Grand Army men 
were soindignant over the fate of their com- 
rade that they gathered a mob of 10,000, 
went to the prison in a state of excitement, 
took the prisoner out and hung him on the 
spot. This is only a sample of the spirit 
which is in the air, not in Colorado only 
but even of States like Illinois. Governor 
Altgeld has felt compelled to issue a procla- 
mation decrying the lawlessness which pre- 
vails and offering $200 reward for the arrest 
and conviction of the man or men who in 
open day entered intoa house and murdered 
aman who, the murderers aver, was in this 
house for improper purposes. In Chicago, 
within a few days, a mob was with difficulty 
kept from lynching a young man who bru- 
tally kicked a child to death on the side- 
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walk who, with several other children, had 
annoyed him. Nothing can more conclu- 
sively prove the moral weakness of a com- 
munity than this resort to lynch law. The 
officers, however, are not to be very severely 
blamed where public opinion is itself so in- 
different. Did officers know that to yield to 
a mob meant certain, swift and final dis- 
grace, the keys of jails would not be surren- 
dered so readily. 


The art of distinguishing without a differ- 
ence never had a better illustration than in 
the interview reported by one of the New 
York daily newspapers with a widely known 
Presbyterian minister who stands upon the 
conservative side in the present controversy: 
‘There has been no trial for heresy,’’ he is 
reported as saying, ‘‘in spite of what the 
newspapers have said. Dr. Briggs was tried 
for immorality in that he broke his ordina- 
tion vow not to preach doctrines contrary to 
the accepted standards of the Presbyterian 
church.’”’ Blackstone’s definition of heresy 
is, ‘‘ An offense against Christianity, consist- 
ing in a denial of some essential doctrine, 
publicly avowed and obstinately main- 
tained,’’ which, with the insertion of ‘‘ Pres- 
byterian’’ before ‘‘Christianity,’’ would 
quite accurately sum up the conservative 
opinion of Dr. Briggs’s.conduct. The mat- 
ter continues to be a godsend to sensational 
preachers who, in the country villages espe- 
cially, are posing as defenders of the Bible 
and with great rhetorical vehemence knock- 
ing over men of straw whom they have set 
up before their congregations. It isa pity 
that the needs of sensationalism should 
compel them to associate Christianity with 
a particular theory of Biblical interpreta- 
tion. If the theory should happen to be 
discredited, faith in Christianity might be 
shaken, Violent and unthinking tradition- 
alists are apt to sow broadcast the seeds of 
unbelief. 


—— 


THE CHIEF NEED IN BUSINESS. 


The special session of Congress which be- 
gins this week is by no means sure not to 
prove a disappointment. If it does not re- 
peal that clause of the Sherman act which 
compels the Government to purchase and 
store away about all the silver produced in 
our mines, it will have to bear the responsi- 
bility for continued business depression. If 
it does repeal that act, it is not certain that 
through that step public anticipations of 
speedy return to prosperity will be fulfilled. 

The chief thing which clogs the wheels 
of business is want of confidence. This is 
what leads men to hoard money, to enforce 
collections, to stop selling goods on credit, 
to turn stocks and bonds and notes into 
money at a sacrifice, and to demand extra 
securities as well as high rates of interest 
for loans. This is want of confidence in 
what? In the resources of the country? 
Certainly not. Its wealth and its power to 
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produce wealth were never so great as now. 
In the stability of our form of government? 
No. Inthe danger of foreign interference? 
Not at all. The trouble is simply want of 
confidence in men. At all times there are. 
men and institutions with whom careful 
business men avoid dealings—those that run 
large risks and promise large returns and 
do business by unsound methods. These 
men and institutions have multiplied so 
fast, their methods have spread so far and 
have been sanctioned to such an extent by 
law, that general alarm has taken the place 
of confidence. . The silver legislation is only 
one of many illustrations of what is called 
the Napoleonic method of finance. Those 


‘who had good reason to expect to grow rich 


by the sale of silver managed to persuade 
the people that they would also grow rich 
if the Government would buy silver, and 
persuaded Congress to make laws to that 
effect. Some legislators no doubt honestly 
believed that the laws would benefit the 
country, but some were wise enough to 
foresee the results which have followed, 
and stated them. Yet some of these very 
men voted for the silver bill and their ex- 
cuse was that their constituents demanded 
it and would have to suffer for it. In other 
words, these legislators were looking after 
their own interests and not those of the, 
public. That far more widespread collapse 
and ruin have not resulted is due simply to 
the fact that our country is exceptionally 
rich and therefore able to endure plunder- 
ing by law. : 

One need not go far to find other illustra- 
tions which reveal the cause of want of 
confidence. The endowment orders were 
started for the purpose of getting money 
out of the pockets of the people without 
giving them anything in return except bit- 
ter experience. The Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts upheld these orders when it was 
plain by every law of business that a few 
men would profit by the losses of the many, 
and the excuse of legislators was that their 
constituents forced them into this position. 
The career of the Maverick Bank is another 
illustration of the same sort. The other 
Boston banks repudiated its methods, but 
it did a very large business. It was known 
among the banks that its foundation was 
crumbling beneath it, but men continued 
to deposit in it and to buy its stock till it 
suddenly collapsed. 

Is it claimed that: these illustrations are 
exceptional? They are not. They are sym- 
tomatic. The daily papers of a single issue 
lately reported the arrest on charges of em- 
bezzlement of the officers of nine different 
banks which had just failed. The trouble 
is that such Napoleons of finance are still 
at large. They have many imitators of 
their methods who have not their skill. 
They are after other men’s money. Laws 
assist rather than hinder them. The legis- 
lators who make these laws are kept in 
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office and frightened people are running 
away with their money and hiding it. 
The discussion of the silver bill affords 


another illustration of the ease with which . 


the public deceives itself and is deceived. 
It seems now to be generally confessed, ex- 
cept in a few Western States, that the action 
ot Congress in that matter has damaged 
public confidence; and it seems to be as gen- 
era'ly believed that Congress, having legis- 
lated away confidence, can legislate it back 
again. We shall probably learn by experi- 
ence that neither act goes to the root of the 
trouble. Want of confidence has sprung up 
because so many men have been found un- 
trustworthy, and have shown themselves So, 
in business and in legislation and in other 
positions of trust. This want of confidence 
has increased out of all proportion to ‘the 
cause, for by far the greater part of those 
enxaged in business are keenly sensitive to 
their business honor, but it will be restored 
only by convincing the public that men 
found unworthy of confidence cannot main- 
tain their standing. Let no one think that 
in business men cannot render high service 
to their fellowmen in Christ’s name. Every 
one who, at his cost if need be, is so main- 
taining his integrity that men do not hesi- 
tate to leave their money in his hands, that 
they believe his word is as good as his bond, 
that he ‘‘sweareth to his own hurt and 
changeth not,” is doing his best to restore 
and maintain public confidence. He is en- 
riching the nation, even if he does not in- 
crease his property, and he will leave the 
noblest legacy to his children. Honest men 
are the country’s greatest wealth. 

But we also need legislation which will 
punish these Napoleons of business whose 
aims are as selfish as those of their famous 
namesake, and who leave as great destruc- 
tion in their path. When our legislators 


frame laws to promote dishonest schemes’ 


and to protect dishonest men and to set 
them on their feet again when they tumble 
in their greedy chase after gain, honest men, 
and the multitude who know they will fail 
when they cannot trust.others who do busi- 
ness for them, withdraw from the market. 
Our chief business need is old-fashioned 
integrity in individuals, and the legislation 
which will discourage ‘brilliant dishonesty 
as severely as it discourages common theft. 


oe 


THE PURPOSE OF THE SABBATH. 

It is threefold. The Sabbath is intended 
to furnish a special Opportunity for rest, 
worship and works of benevolence and help- 
fulness, Self, God and our fellowmen are 
to be recognized and honored, and, so far 
as possible, benefited. The universal need 
of keeping the day as a day of rest is recog- 
nized so generally that it needs compara- 
tively little reiteration. It is noteworthy, 
however, that those who favor secularizing 
the Lord’s Day seldom mean to forfeit their 
own rest. They are willing that shop- 
keepers, railroad men and others be kept 
busy but they very seldom represent those 
who thus are to be deprived of rest. 

That the day should be definitely and to 
a considerable degree: devoted to worship 
needs some. enforcement. Among tens of 
thousands even in nominally Christian lands 
it has become merely a day for’ recreation. 
This is an injury to not only its highest 
usefulness but also to its best and fullest 
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enjoyment. Recreation as taken by many 
is inappropriate, excessive and self-defeat- 
ing. Multitudes are less refreshed on Mon- 
day and less able to resume vigorously the 
work of the secular week than if they had 
devoted a part of the day, at the least, to 
religious meditation and public worship. 
This is true, quite apart from the duty of 
worship, 

The Lord’s Day is peculiarly suited to 
works of love and helpfulness because those 
who engage in them are more at leisure and 
those for whose benefit they are intended 
are more accessible. Of course neither rest, 
worship nor friendly ministration should be 
limited to Sunday. That day, however, fur- 
nishes the best opportunity for each. 

The prevalent error in the keeping of the 
day is due to magnifying one element of 
its true purpose and of undervaluing the 
others, It is emphasizing unduly the care 
of seM% and disregarding our obligations to 
God and our fellowmen. Most people who 
can be charged justly with Sabbath-break- 
ing are influenced chiefly by the desire to 
please themselves, and take comparatively 
little thought of other people and still less 
of God. The more that they can be led 
to perceive this, the more willing many of 
them will prove to amend what is amiss in 
their views and habits. 


THE PRISON AND THE PUBLIG, 

In ourspopular Government the effect of 
the popular will is felt further than the 
people themselves know. This statement 
has a bearing on the government of all penal 
institutions at all times, but it is especially 
true in the éase of the discipline of the 
Massachusetts State Prison at this juncture. 
It is well known that under the adminis- 
tration of the last warden great disorder and 
rebellion prevailed. Finally he resigned 
his disagreeable post and the present warden 
was appointed. The change has been for 
the better and the discipline of the prison 
is strict, kindly and well established. The 
most boisterous of the convicts are confined 


in separate cells and not sent into the work- 


shops. The productiveness of the prison 
industries has greatly increased and the 
new administration has apparently begun a 
successful career. 

But it is the testimony of the officers of 
the prison, since the successful beginning 
of the new order of things, that public 
sentiment interferes materially with prison 
discipline. Too much tenderness is felt for 
the criminals. The people who have this 
tenderness are free in expressing it and the 
convicts hear of it. They are not allowed 
to have the daily papers, but they do have 
the weeklies, and they know with surprising 
promptness all that occurs of interest to 
them on the outside, They judge that the 
public sympathizes with them, as against 
the government of the prison. This tends 
to make them rebellious and disorderly. 

People who have to do with the criminal 
classes are not as much disposed to treat 
them lightly as are those who can indulge a 
passing sentiment of pity for men who must 
be confined for a long time in an unhome- 
like place. So those who have most to do 
with the dispensing of charity in systematic 
form are not nearly as credulous and sym- 
pathetic for all beggars promiscuously as 
are the passing public on the street. They 
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know the fraudulent side of those who ap- 
peal for charity, as well as cases of mcrit, 
The officers who come day after day into 
close contact with men of the hardened type 
realize how strict must be the government 
over them and how small is the prospect of 
discipline which is based upon moral sua- 
sion. It is not possibleto run a state prison 
without severe measures at times. Themen 
who make these measures necessary must 
bear the consequences when they incite dis- 
turbance and make the prison seem more 
like the abode of incarcerated demons than 
of persons in humanform. The public can- 
not realize this too strongly. 

The sense of justice in the community 
needs to be cultivated more upon this point. 
If the place of confinement of those who 
have been guilty of the worst crimes is only 
half-managed, if the inmates ‘‘run’’ the 
prison and keep warden and officers in a 
constant condition of fear, if the public ap- 
proves rebellious demonstrations when men 
are punished for violation of the rules, if 
the inmates believe that they have the good 
will of the people in their resistance to the 
officers, then it at once becomes a thousand- 
fold more difficult to preserve order, officers 
will be less disposed to hazard their lives 
for the enforcement of the rules, the con- 
victs will be more than ever disposed to be 
rebellious and the condition of the prison 
will fast tend toward anarchy. The officers 
and wardens, the sheriffs and the watchmen 
deserve, and ought to feel behind them, the 
sympathy of the public in their efforts to 
keep strict order and to insist upon the 
complete subordination of the prisoners to 
the regulations. If there is no appreciation 
on the part of the public, then there will 
almost surely follow a laxity in the enforce- 
ment of the regulations. Insubordination 
willincrease. Attacks upon the officers will 
be more likely to occur. Escapes will de- 


stroy. the security of the public in the carry- — 


ing out of the sentences of the courts and 
bad consequences will multiply. 

Those easy-going and kind-hearted people 
who pity the poor and misguided men who 
are so unfortunate as to fall under the con- 
demnation of the law ought to look on the 
other side of the question. They ought to 
see what justice demands. They ought to 
see how the warden and officers live con- 
stantly in risk of their lives among these 
hardened criminals. They ought to see 
that a measure of stern justice and a strong 
hand of physical force is essential in prison 
management. Recognizing and supporting 
what makes for firm rule inside of the 
prison walls they will really do the most 
good to the convicts, for the more obedient 
the men the less severe will be the adminis- 
tration of law, and they will more effectu- 
ally promote that better feeling and good 
to all which is their aim. 


—<>— 


ORITICAL DAYS IN JAPAN. 


Times have changed for the missionary in 
Japan. Just now, instead of sunrise, it is 
rather ‘‘the cloudy and dark day.’’ ‘It is 
the center of a dead calm,” writes one of 
the heartsick brethren. Where once the 
bringer of glad tidings was welcomed and 
honored now he is passed by, neglected, 
even insulted. Hostility to all things for- 
eign, including the foreigner’s religion, is 
the craze now ruling. 


fi 
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It becomes American Christians to study 
all the Master’s parables. The kingdom of 
heaven is like something else than a mus- 
tard seed. Just now the spread of Chris- 
tianity in Japan is not phenomenal. The 
bright hopes of a decade ago gain little 
fruition by a study of surface indications. 
Statistics show a state of affairs little better 
than a standstill. Some missionaries are 
even considering the question of leaving the 
country and abandoning the field. Never 
were the forces of infidelity, Buddhism and 
probably Japanism or nationalism more de- 
fiantly hostile than now. 

Yet there are other parables besides that 
of extension and showy and ‘‘ phenomenal”’ 
growth. Those of the leaven, the seed 
growing secretly, the wheat field sown with 
tares, yes, even the parable of evolution— 
first the grain, then the ear, and then the 
full corn in the ear—deserve study and ap- 
plication. Happily, there are missionaries 
on the soil and Christians at home su- 
premely loyal to the Master who regard not 
the clouds, but keep on praying, sowing and 
working. 

Let us be wise and courageous enough to 
acknowledge the worst, as from our point of 
view it appears, about what was once the 
most promising of missionary tields. Let us 
inquire whether it be not still abundantly 
worth our prayers, our money, our sympa- 
thies. Let us not be lacking in tender con- 
sideration for our brethren and sisters in 
Christ, who—we speak without figure—are 
hazarding their lives in Japan for Christ’s 
sake. Asa help to a better understanding 
of the present critical situation in that in- 
tensely interesting empire, we are glad to 
give to our readers this week an article by 
Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., who is qualified 
both by his former residence in Japan and 
by his constant study of its problems to 
write intelligently and suggestively. 


<> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


Congress is in extra session. Speaker 
Crisp again is speaker of the House. Mr. 
Stevenson bas begun to perform his duties, 
which at this session promise to be impor- 
tant for the strife will be fierce and the 
value of a decisive vote exceedingly great. 
The silver producers and the vagarists and 
advocates of the debtor class have met in 
Chicago and passed resolutions which re- 
flect the opinions of so many senators as 
to make the issue uncertain. Hon. T. F. 
Bayard, now in London, good Democratic 
authority, joins President Cleveland and 
the chorus of theoretical students of fi- 
nance—see the August Review of Reviews— 
and business men in urging Congress to 
repeal the Sherman Dill’s objectionable 
clauses. The friends of free coinage con- 
cede that the House of Representatives 
will accept this advice. The responsibil- 
ity of refusing lies with the Senate where, 
unfortunately, men too oftenwepresent sec- 
tional views and favored industries rather 
than the views of large numbers of thrifty, 
broad-minded constituents. Unconditional 
repeal is what the best interests of the ma- 
jority demand. No new ariangement for 
coinage with a different ratio between sil- 
ver and gold should be made now, if ever. 
There is no desire to see a long session, an 
acrimonious debate or any attempt to play 
politics, and the party or party leaders who 
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are responsible for an evasion of the simple, 
burning issue, or for putting party success 
above national recuperation, will have their 
graves dug next fall. 


It is said by those who stand near to Pres- 
ident Cleveland that he hopes to put before 
this present session of Congress the ques- 
tion of Hawaiian annexation as well as that 
of the reform of our monetary system. We 
see no reason why he should not and many 
reasons why he should. Mr. Blount sent in 
his report not long ago and is about to fol- 
low it to tbis country, refusing to remain 
until his successor is appointed. Sufficient 
data for an opinion must be in the Presi- 
dent’s possession by this time, and Congress 
before it comes to a decision on the mone- 
tary problem is likely to waste many hours 
on questions of far lessimportance than the 
future relations of the Hawaiian “Islands 
and the United States. That we may have 
the fullest information possible when act- 
ing, the provisional government has dis- 
patched Prof. W. D. Alexander to assist 
Minister Thurston in presenting the case of 
Hawaii. Light upon some of the difficul- 
ties of enforcing a protectorate, especially a 
joint one, came last week from Samoa, 
where our vice-consul, co-operating with the 
representatives of Great Britain and Ger- 
many and aided by the naval forces of those 
nations, has recently helped King Malietoa 
to conquer Mataafa and his rebellious chiefs. 
For the leniency shown to the conquered 
cbief and the comparatively small loss of 
life much credit is due to our representa- 
tive. 


Because the Democratic administration 
has had the courage to set about investigat- 
ing the management. of the pension office 
and begun purging the rolls of pensioners, 
a cry has gone up from ultra-Republican 
journals that ex-Confederates—this being a 
slur upon Secretary Hoke Smith—are en- 
deavoring to deprive gallant defenders of 
the Union of the pensions which a generous 
nation is glad to give them. Jn order to 
silence this, as we believe, unjust clamor 
and satisfy the public that no such motives 
govern the present administration, Judge 
William Lochren, commissioner of pensions, 
has made public a letter which he has writ- 
ten to the editor of a Washington newspaper, 
which letter ought to and will silence any 
but the most bitter partisan. Judge Loch- 
ren is of a judicial temperament, has a war 
record that makes him above any charges of 
disloyalty to his fellow-veterans, and his 
character as aman and the sacrifices he is 
making in filling the, position render any at- 
tacks upon his motives futile. In his recent 
decisions suspending pensioners he has only 
followed rulings given by a Republivan as- 
sistant secretary. which either were ignored 
or overruled by Commissioner Raum. The 
board of revision now passing upon the 
legality of pensions has more Republicans 
on it than Democrats and the law is being 
enforced impartially. If the Republican 
party leaders attempt to make an issue on 
the dropping of pensioners they will do a 
very impolitic thing. Taxpayers, as well as 
pension agents, are to have some influence 
on future pension legislation. 


Judge Ross of the United States District 
Court of Southern California, in a deci- 
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sion rendered last week, maintained that 
the clause of the Geary law ordering persons 
deemed liable to deportation to imprison- 
ment at hard labor pending deportation is 
unconstitutional. This is a point not cov- 
ered in the recent Supreme Court decision, 
and it is probable that the case of the Los 
Angeles Chinamen, whom Judge Ross or- 
dered deported but exempted from the pen- 
alty of imprisonment at hard labor, will be 
taken up by those friends of the Chinese who 
have been contemplating bringing the Geary. 
law to the attention again, in order that a 
full bench may pass upon its constitutional- 
ity, as well as by the Six Companies which 
already have applied for the release of Wouf 
Dop Kan by a wiit of habeas corpus and 
have taken the initial steps to have the 
matter brought before tbe circuit court, 
from which it unquestionably will be ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court. We bope 
that it will be and we trust that Justice 
Harlan, who by that time will have re- 
turned from Paris, where he has been sitting 
as a member of the Bering Sea arbitration 
tribunal, and the successor of Justice Blatch- 
ford—who found the law constitutional— 
will agree with Chief-Justice Fuller and 
Justices Field and Brewer in pronouncing 
the law as unconstitutional as it is un- Amer- 
ican and non. Christian. 


The presence of Mgr, Satolli in this coun- 
try is far from conducive to peace. Tobe 
sure ‘‘ Father’’ McGlynn has at last been 
permitted by the Bishop of Brooklyn, one 
of Archbishop Corrigan’s disciples, to cele- 
brate mass publicly in a suburban church, 
but there and there alone and only for a 
month, whereas when he was restored by 
Mgr. Satolli he was recommended to every 
bishop for any service that his priestly 
office entitled him to perform. In Colorado 
the priests have just been forced by their 
bishop to give their approval of his parochial 
school policy. Inasmuch as Mgr. Satolli but 
a short time ago condemned Bishop Matz for 
denying the sacrament to children who at- 
tended public schoolsit would seem as though 
the see of Colorado might be preparing to 
rival the see of New York in contumacy. 
That the feeling in the latter province is 
very intense is proved by the ‘‘leaded,”’ 
three-column communication to the New 
York Sun, signed A Catholic American, 
and printed on the first page of that jour- 


nal. A more defiant and impolitic parading 
of grievances it is difficult to imagine. The 
writer deplores the advent of Satolli, 


charges him with partiality in choosing his 
friends and advisors, and condemns him for 
destroying the discipline that formerly pre- 
vailed by his restoration of Father McGlynn 
and his sympathy with Fathers Ducey and 
Burtsell. That Archbishop Corrigan has 
not been made a cardinal is attributed to 
the machinations of the ‘‘ victorious rebels,”’ 
and the writer intimates that ‘“‘if we are to 
have an American pope, in fact or effect,” 
Cardinal Gibbons would be preferable to 
Mer. Satolli. In any case, he adds signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘ governing by deputy can be car- 
ried too far in church matters.’’? Such an 
anonymous attack only has importance, to 
be sure, as it semi-officially speaks for the 
defeated party in the Catholic fold and as 
it gains prominence by the circulation of a 
popular metropolitan journal. Neverthe- 
less, it is not without considerable signifi- 
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cance as a straw showing how the currents 
within the church are seething. As for the 
papal encyclical on socialism which is said 
to have been issued, when its text comes 
from a trustworthier source than the New 


York World we will comment upon it, but 
not until then. 


“Some one blundered,’’ and the Light 
Brigade rushed on to gain extinction and 
immortality. Admiral Tryon blundered, 
stubbornly refused to be set right and Great 
Britain mourns the loss of her ablest ad- 
miral, many gallant officers and sailors and 
a mighty ironclad. So with the startling 
fatalities of the past week. Blundering or 
criminal carelessness seems to have been 
responsible for them. An architect or a 
builder blundered in constructing the bal- 
cony on the Chelsea Yacht Club’s house and 
when it was crowded ona féte night it col- 
lapsed and permitted men, women and chil- 
dren to fall to the float below, killing three 
and wounding many others. A pleasure 
boat on Lake George, erowded with the 
happy guests of a summer hotel bound to a 
neighboring resort for a evening of pleasure, 
set out in the darkness to work its way 
through the tortuous channel, steered not 
by an experienced licensed pilot but by a 
comparative novice and, as a consequence, 
the boat left the channel, struck a sunken 
pier, sank almost instantly and nine lives 
went out inatrice. <A track-walker on the 
Lake Shore Road failed to notice a defective 
rail or a decaying tie and an express train 
jumped the track, crashed into a local 
freight train and three passengers were 
killed and twenty injured, including Prof. 
B. K. Emerson, one of the most highly 


prized members of the Amherst College fac- ' 


ulty, and the marvel is that the fatality is 
so small in its proportions. 
the Portland (Me.) Water Company failed to 
note the weakness of the walls of its 20,000,- 
C00 gallon reservoir, and suddenly on Sun- 
day morning the walls crumbled away and 
the flood started forth, picking up buildings 
and inmates, and before it had spent itself 
and found refuge in the harbor four people 
had been drowned and great damage done to 
property. Laws governing the construction 
of houses and reservoirs cannot be too 
strictly drawn or too rigidly enforced, and 
steamers, even on inland waters, no matter 
how small, should be manned with compe- 
tent pilots or not allowed to navigate. 


The understanding between France and 
Great Britain relative to the partition of 
territory in Siam seems to be complete, 
much to the disgust of French Radicals and 
English Tories, the former objecting because 
the French ministry stopped short of mak- 
ing Siam an appendage and left her rulers 
anything, the latter asserting that Lord Rose- 
bery has been outwitted and has permitted 
English commercial supremacy in Siam to be 
put in jeopardy. This Lord Rosebery de- 
nies, privately adding that at no time since 
Waterloo has there been such tension between 
Great Britain and France as there was two 
weeks ago. In Siam the blockade has been 
raised and supplementary concessions and 
guarantees to France have been given. The 
ta1iff war between Germany and Russia has 
engaged European attention to the exclu- 
sion of other matters during the past week. 

.As Harold Frederic says, even when the 


Inspectors of . 
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heads of two such great military powers 
spar with soft gloves, they attract the un- 
divided attention of the spectators. Should 


‘the war last long it will greatly benefit Amer- 


ican producers and add much to the already 
enlarging market which the recent severe 
droughtin England amd France has made for 
our farmers. Hon. A. J. Balfour has again 
declared his belief in a bimetallic standard 


‘as the remedy for the monetary distress in 


India, America and throughout the world— 
for China and Japan have suffered severely 
by the recent depreciation of silver—receiv- 
ing for his boldness the condemnation of 
the Times and the Economist and all Con- 
servative organs of opinion that ordinarily 
seein him a safe political guide. Cholera 
is said to be rampant in Marseilles and 
Naples where the officials seem to have been 
guilty of deception in Suppressing news of 
the extent of the plague. Thus far in this 
country we have escaped the recurrence of 
the dread disease, though for a time last 
week it seemed as if the Ship Karamania 
from Naples had brought it into New York 
Harbor. 


IN BRIEF, 


The courts have approved and after Oct. 1 
it will actually be the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. Persons making their 
wills take notice. 


Ex-Postmaster Pield of Philadelphia hits 
the nail on the head when he Says, ““T regard 
the man who introduces mere partisan issues 
into the crisis as little less than a traitor to 
his country.” Congressmen will do well if 
they arrive at the same conclusion. This is 
an uppropitious time for “ peanut politics.” 


It is somewhat significant that Professor 
Huxley, in a recent letter to Mr. G. W. 
Smalley, the London correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, who has the rabies when- 
ever the name Gladstone is mentioned, said 
that ‘‘ thirty years hence it is not improbable 
that the center of scientific activity may be 
in the United States.” 


The police of Boston during the past week 
have been raiding the gamblers with a 
thoroughness and dispatch which, if it was 
chronic and not spasmodic, would make for 
civic righteousness and give the city and its 
police department a reputation which hitherto 
they have not been able to claim, To the 
Traveller’s unanswerable exposures much of 
the credit for this recent action is due. 


They do things differently on the other side 
of the water. The city of Berlin has voted to 
each of five members of the school committee 
3,000 marks as a traveling stipend, and one of 
them, Dr. Bertram, is at the World’s Fair 
looking up educational methods. Legisla- 
tors, aldermen and common councilmen of 
our cities travel on public funds, but who 
ever heard of an American town or city send- 
ing its school committee on a journey ? 


“Hard times’? may solve the problem of 
Christian unity in country towns. On ac- 
count of the financial stringency, so Says a 
dispatch trom Topeka, the members of the 
seven denominations at Ashland, Kan., have 
agreed to sit in one church, listen to one min- 
ister and drop their mites into one box. It is 
said other communities will adopt the same 
plan. This is severe on the clergy, but a sat- 
isfactory illustration of 


From seeming evil 
Still educing good. 


The house in the North End of Boston which 
Lyman Beecher occupied as a parsonage is 
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now occupied by the students of Boston Uni- 
versity as a social settlement. What did Ly- 
man Beecher, or his son Henry, for that mat- 
ter, know about social settlements. And yet 
Henry D. Lloyd, a Chicago socialist, believes 
that ‘“ the solution of the labor question is in 
the college settlement, in its purpose and qual- 
ity, though not in its quantity.” ; 


Prof. Henry Drummond says he got his first 
conception of God from Isaac Watts’s old hymp- 
book in which there was a picture of a great, 
somber thunder cloud, black as night, in the 
middle of which was a piercing eye. Since 
then, though not without struggle and pain, 
God to him has evolved from a detective into a 
father. Well may he say: 

It is almost impossible to obliterate childish 
impressions, and hence we should take the ut- 
most care to guard our children against bad 


books, bad theology and a bad conception of 
the Father. 


A few years ago, when the Knights of Labor 
charged themselves with rearrangement of the 
industrial life of the nation, their laws ex- 
pressly excluded lawyers from membership, 
classing them with liquor dealers as enemies 
of society. The recent announcement that 
Mr. Powderly, then and ever since the presi- 
dent of the organization, is about to become a 
lawyer, if true, seems to indicate a change of 
mind, or anadvance of information. It shows, 
we like to believe, that the familiarity with 
law into which the leaders of the movement 
have been forced in their experience has bred 
a better understanding rather than contempt. 


A suggestive scene occurred on the New York 
Stock Exchange the other day, as reported by 
the New York Tribune. In the midst of the 
babel of voices came the rapping of the chair- 
man’s gavel—the prelude to the announce- 
ment of a failure. “The -bears,’”’ we read, 
‘‘rushed toward the rostrum with a shout of 
exultation to hear what the chairman had to 
say and to learn the name of the firm that was 
in trouble.’”” We do not like to think of that 
“shout of exultation.” It is not pleasant to 
remember when we are trying to have the best 
estimate possible of human nature. It seems 
too much like cruel hardening of the heart in 
the pursuit of gain. 


One of the older corporate members of the 
Board, startled at the presumption of the 
Japan Mission in repeatedly asking the Pru- 
dential Committee for the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes as a fellow-missionary, asks in amaze- 
ment in the Hartford Religious Herald: ‘Since 
when was this mission, or any other, empow- 
ered to dictate to the appointirg power to 
which it owes its existence?’ Our brother 
strikes directly at the root of the trouble. If 
the churches at home and the missions abroad 
would only maintain a submissive silence 
when this august corporation speaks, we 
should have peace. Why won’t they ? 


The growing probability that at the St. 
Louis Conventions, Aug. 31-Sept. 6, there will 
be a thorough discussion of the International 
Sunday School System makes it very desirable 


that New England, which is entitled to 150 


delegates, should send its representative Sun- 
day school workers, lay and clerical. Such of: 
these as can go are requested to send their 
names at once to W.N. Hartshorn, 110 Boy)- 
ston Street, Boston. A special train starts 
Aug. 28 and free entertainment is offered by 
citizens of St. Louis. It is believed that 
these conventions will be the largest and most 
important gathering of Sunday school workers 
of the century. Already 250 delegates are 


booked from England and representatives — 


from every country are expected. 


The crying of a child in meeting is usually 
regarded as a disturbing element, but a friend 
of ours had an experience the other day 
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which somewhat changed his opinion on this 
point. He had dropped into a prayer meet- 
ing in a strange city and was enjoying the 
exchange of thought until a baby set up an 
intermittent cry. He telt then that the pleas- 
ure of the gathering was over for himself and 
others, but to his surprise before the meeting 
closed the pastor made special mention in 
prayer of this m ther and asked that the un- 
usual effort which she had mace that night 
to meet with her fellow-believers might be 
blessed to her good. Certainly that was a 
beautiful way to reassure the mother, who 
probably was more annoyed hy her child’s 
restlessness than apy oue else could be. 


To the already numerous testimonies from 
literary men to the effect which the Bible has 
had on their character and writings must now 
be added that of Eugene Field. He is reported 
by Hamlin Garland, in the current McClure’s 
Magazine, as saying, ‘I would not now ex- 
change for any amount of money the acquaint- 
ance with the Bible that was drummed into 
me when a boy.’’ Much of his prose and his 
poetry exhibits in phraseology as well as in 
thought the influence of familiarity with the 
Scriptures. Another striking thing that Mr. 
Field said in his interview with Garland has 
special application to these passing summer 
days: ‘‘A man’s got to havea layer of country 
experience somewhere in him. Sooner or 
later a man rots if he lives too far away from 
the grass and the trees.” 


While the subject of conferring honorary 
degrees is up it is worth suggesting that the 
intended recipient should be consulted before- 
hand, <A degree should be conferred upon 
the condition of its acceptance and long 
enough before its public announcement to 
admit of private conference with the person 
honored. If he for any reason should prefer 
to decline it, the» institution thus would be 
spared the annoyance of having its degree 
refused publicly, and if he were glad to ac- 
cept it the compliment to him would be as 
great as at present. Men who do not wish 
such degrees have rights which should be 
respected. It is unfair to force any one into 
the awkward position of having to accept and 
wear an undesired title or of having to decline 
it at the risk of seeming ungracious. 


The Presbyterian editor of the Review of the 
Churches, commenting in the July number 
upon the scheme of separate wine cups for 
each communicant recently referred to by us, 
says that the scheme is not radical enough. 
He suggests that in the effort to detect and 
isolate microbes ‘‘each grape on the vine and 
each grain of wheat in the field shall be put 
into quarantine as soon as it buds; that only 
air filtered through cotton and sulphuric acid 
shall have admission to it.’”? Thisis an Angli- 
can reductio ad absurdum. Meanwhile, an Ohio 
Congregational pastor has forwarded to the 
patent office at Washington a model of a de- 
vice for furnishing communicants with indi- 
vidual cups. They are about two inches high, 
one inch at the mouth, tapering down to 
nearly five-eighths of an inch at the bottom. 
As many as forty can conveniently be carried 
in a frame and be replenished ina few seconds. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


‘In the depths of summer, when one can- 
not get away, when the libraries are closed 
for their annual cleaning and repairs and 
the bookstore salesmen are napping or hay- 
ing all they can do to fight the flies and 
- mosquitoes from their noses, then the few 
picture galleries that keep open doors have 
their own season. Specially attractive to 
lovers of art just now is a loan exhibition 
at the Academy of Design. Hoping to in- 
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crease more or less the academy’s fund for 
the support of its schools, and to enlarge its 
collection, about twenty wealthy gentlemen 
and a lady or two, lovers of art and owners 
of some of the finest specimens in the city 
and the land, have offered their treasures 
to public inspection. Though the purpose 
has been to make this gallery attractive for 
the value rather than the number of its 
paintings, not far from 150 artists of repute 
may be studied here, some of them in three, 
four or five specimens. The center and 
soul of the exhibition is the private gallery 
of the late Hon. Mr. Belmont, here seen for 
the last time before its division among his 
three sons. Valuable contributions are also 
made by Messrs. C. Vanderbilt, C. P. Hun- 
tington, H. G. Marquand, Mis. Blodgett, Mr. 
W. L. Andrews, L. C. Tiffany and others. 
The artists represent some of the most char- 
acteristic features of the English, American, 
French, German, Flemish, Dutch and Span- 
ish schools, in variety sufficient to make 
sure of pleasing every taste likely to be met 
here, whether in our own people or the 
foreign crowds now with us. On the walls 
are some of the finest examples of Achen- 
bach (A.), Bierstadt, Bonheur, Bouguereau, 
Clays, De Haas, Delaroche, Detaille, Diaz, 
Frére, Fromentin, Géroéme, Henner, Eastman 
Johnson, Kensett, Koekkoek, Lambrinet, Sir 
Peter Lely, Meissonier, Meyer, Millet, Rous- 
seau, Schreyer, Gilbert Stuart (four por- 
traits, one of them the Gibbs—Channing 
Washington), Troyon, Van Marcke, Van 
Ruysdael, B. West and Ziem, with others 
less known. There is one genuine sketch 
by Raphael. Lovers and students of paint- 
ing visiting the city, however transiently, 
should not Jose this rare opportunity to see 
so many notable pictures in a single col- 
lection. ; 

The acquired taste of many nowadays 
for tapestries, rugs, embroideries, porce- 
lains, cloisonnés and other enamels is catered 
to in the adjoining rooms of the academy. 
Bronzes, statuary, books bound in silver 
and gold are also exhibited. Prayer rugs 
abound, not here only but all over the city, 
in numbers that might impress the observer 
with the exceeding devotion of our people, 
with danger, however, of raising a ques- 
tion as to their taste in choosing to kneel 
upon rugs so dirty as many of these look, as 
if they had been used on the mud floors of 
poor Persians for several hundreds of years. 

Close by is the American Art Gallery, well 
worth a visit. Here are 135 pictures in oil, 
pastels and etchings, by J. Alden Weir and 
J. H. Twachtman, all on pleasing, most of 
them realistic, unexciting subjects, which 
leave a delightful impression with the be- 
holder. Added to these are about thirty 
paintings by Claude Monet and Paul Albert 
Besnard, not unlike the former in their gen- 
erally pleasing impression—scarcely one of 
them but one would be glad to see on the 
walls of his parlor, dining-room, or study. 
And that is not a bad criterion of one sort 
for judging as to the value of a work of ait. 
Besides these the visitor will of course 
see the precious collection of the Museum 


of Art in Central Park. This, however, is_ 


by far too large and varied to be touched 
upon here. 

It is a cheering thing to know that not 
the esthetic tastes of the “‘ upper classes”’ 
alone have been ministered to in these days 
of summer relaxation. The (free) loan ex- 
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hibition of the Neighborhood Guild, more 
than once spoken of in these columns as 
cared for by the ‘“‘ university settlement’ 
among the poor of the East Side (Delancey 
Street), has just closed. for a time of rest. 
The benevolent promoters of that enter- 
prise are naturally delighted with this sea- 
son’s outcome, and the outside crowd who 
sneered at the scheme as the bight of folly 
have to own up that for once they guessed 
wide of the mark. The ‘‘settlement peo- 
ple’s’’ records show that just 56,266—over 
27,000 adults and 29,000 children—visited 
the exhibition between June 17 and July 
29. This is a most unexpected and truly 
wonderful showing for a population fear- 
fully near to the lowest dram sbops, vilest 
dance houses and meanest theaters in the 
city. The bearing of the exhibition on the 
night life of these people appears in the 
fact that 23,531 of these visits to the pic- 
tures were made in the evéning, mostly by 
adults, who but for this attraction would 
most likely have been largely represented 
in the saloons. The settlement people have 
given out another interesting fact—that 
their average daily attendance in June was 
2,151, while that of the Museum of Art was 
only 964. This does not look as if the hope 
of reaching and uplifting these poor people 
were vain and the effort put forth in that 
direction were spending strength for naught, 
The work will go on till the experiment is 
tried out. And so will the people’s free 
library experiment, the results of which so 
far have been to most people, even the most 
hopeful, no less surprising. 

Our electric cable cars have not yet at- 
tained to the ideal of locomotion. It is still 
far too common to see long rows of the cars 
waiting for power. The stops have been 
less frequent, however, for a day or two, 
an extra cable having been furnished to 
‘‘catch on’’ when number one gives out or 
gets snarled. Another boy has been killed, 
chiefly through his own carelessness. The 
Brooklyn trolley is keeping up its evil repu- 
tation, having a day or two since killed the 
sixth child it has run over within a few 
weeks. Good people feel that the trolley 
must go or be ‘‘electrocuted”’ for murder. 

A good deal of comment, most of it favor- 
able, has been caused by the courteous act 
of a Baptist church in Long Island City, 
across the East River, in giving the use of 
its house of worship last Sabbath toa neigh- 
boring Catholic church whose house was 
burned. ‘‘ Father McGuire,’’ the Catholic 
priest, at an extemporized altar in the ‘‘ un- 
consecrated’’ building, celebrated three 
masses during the day, and the Baptist pas- 
tor held his services between whiles. If, as 
is often said here, such an invitation would 
not have been thought of by the Baptists a 
few years ago, it is equally true that it would 
not then have been accepted by the invited 
party. The times are changed, indeed, but 
the changes are not all on one side. Who is 
wise enough to tell us whereto these changes 
tend? 

The plan tried by one of the Brooklyn 
churches for filling the evening meetings 
by appointing pretty young lady ushers did 
not prove to be a success and has been 
abandoned. The young men did not care 
to be publicly advertised as attending church 
just to avail themselves of the courtesies of 
the girls. ‘‘ In vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird.” The skillful angler 
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does not expect to catch a knowing trout 
while standing on the margin of his “ pole” 
and looking him square in the eye. 

As these lines go to the mail notice comes 
from Judge O’Brien of the Supreme Court 
of this State that the petition of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society presented in 
its behalf by its counsel, William Ives Wash- 
burn, Esq., for leave to change its name to 
the ‘*Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety’’ is granted by said court, to take ef- 
fect on Oct. 1 next, after compliance with 
certain requisite formalities. The society’s 
friends will do well to remember that until 
Oct. 1 its legal name remains as it has been 
from its organization and to avoid possible 
delays should be used in wills and other 
formal documents in which the society is 
concerned. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM CHICAGO. 


As was intimated last week, the tangle 
into which the directors of the exposition 
have brought themselves by their former de- 
termination to have the fair grounds open 
on Sunday, in spite of their contract with 
Congress, grows more and more difficult to 
urravel. On Wednesday of this week 
five of the members of the council of 
administration were fined in Judge Stein’s 
court $1,000 apiece, another member of 
the couricil was fined $100 and the director 
general $250, the difference being deter- 
mined by the supposed Cegree of respor- 
sibility. The fine was for disregarding 
the injunction restraining the directors 
from closing the fair on Sunday and there- 
fore for contempt of court. Of course an 
appeal-will be taken and an effort made to 
have this injunction set aside. The issue is 
somewhat doubtful. It would not be sur- 
prising if the directors should feel them- 
selves obliged to open the grounds during 
the continuance of the fair, even against their 
present wishes and in the face of financial 
loss. The paid admissions on July 30 were 
only 18,637. The people undoubtedly will 
refrain from visiting the fair on Sunday and 
thus testify emphatically to their regard for 
Sunday as a day of rest and worship. A 
technical opening is all that can be de- 
manded. The government buildings and 
the State buildings are never open on the 
first day of the week. Most of the exhibits 
in the other buildings are covered on this 
day. Even the attractions of the Midway 
Plaisance are less than usual. Express 
trains on the Illinois Central cease to run, 
wheel chairs cannot be had, the gondolas, 
the electric launches, the jncrararal trains 
give no sign of life. 

Hon. Donald McNaughton, Commissioner 
from New York, died at the New York 
Building last Saturday of ulceration of the 
bowels. This is the first break in the ranks 
of the official household of the fair. The 
funeral was in the New York Building and 
was conducted by Dr. McPherson of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, an old friend 
of the commissioner. 

Henceforth a portion of the receipts at 
the fair are to be set aside for the payment 
of its bonds. Ten per cent. of their face 
value will be met Aug. 17, and the payment 
will continue till all are taken up. This 
means that some of the contractors will have 
to wait still longer for their money. Efforts 
are to be made to reduce expenses, but thus 
far the prospect of success is not very en- 


couraging. Theodore Thomas has resigned 
as musical director partly, itis said, because 
of the criticisms by the press of the salary 
he receives—$1,666.66 a month—and partly 
through his failure to obtain it when due. 
But surely $1,800 a day is altogether too 
much for the music even of a world’s fair. 
The women are moving for a permanent 
building in Chicago where they can exhibit 
their handiwork and meet from time to time 
as their special interests may require. 

The congress of engineers, mining and 
civil, architects, photographers, painters 
and sculptors and of ceramics have been 
less popular but not Jess profitable than 
usual, More distinguished men than ever 
have been present and taken part in them. 

The silver convention has been held and 
everybody breathes more freely, for while 
its members did a great deal of talking and 
adopted a set of long resolutions it exerted 
very little influence on the citizens or the 
press of Chicago. Only a handfyl of people 
attended the great mass meeting which 
was to be held on the Lake Front. Many of 
those who were present were those who 
sleep in this park because they can go no 
where else. That Ilon. A. J. Warner of 
Obio should be put at the head of one of 
the two permanent committees which the 
convention appointed, that of ways and 
means, and Hon. Ignatius Donnelly of Min- 
nesota at the head of the otber, that of 
publication, indicates the kind of material 
at the disposal of the convention and the 
amount of influence it may be expected to 
exert on the country at large. 

In spite of the Cudahy failure, with re- 
sponsibilities amounting to four or five mil- 
lions, and the break up of the corner which 
three or four firms had been trying to make 
on the Board of Trade, and the suspension 
of Lazarus Silverman, a private banker and 
a large owner of real estate, thought to be 
one of the three richest Jews in the city, 
times have been less severe than in the pre- 
vious week. It is generally thought that 
they have improved a little. The return of 
gold to this country from England and its 
direct shipment to Chicago, as well as to 
Boston and Philadelphia, is a favorable 
omen. It indicates the coming of a day 
when it will be impossible for Wall Street 
to rule the finances of a nation or to deter- 
mine the price of its stocks. Now let Con- 
gress promptly repeal the Sherman bill and 
then adjourn till December and confidence 
will return. At least this is what is often 
said here. 

‘All sorts and conditions of peoples.” 
This is a true description of our population 
at any time. More than ever is it true now. 
If the German type of face, as some think, 
predominates ordinarily, it is met with even 
more frequently now. Nor are Orientals 
wanting nor sturdy Britons nor earnest, 
thoughtful Scandinavians. A veritable piece 
of Egypt and Constantinople, too, we have 
in the street in Cairo and in the bazar of 
Far Away Moses, who is as polite and hospi- 
table here as in his indescribable store in 
old Stamboul. And now we have a real 
prince from India, Rajah Rajagan of Kapur- 
thala, a young man of twenty-one, and a 
sixteen-year-old girl, bright and attractive, 
who is one of his many wives and the only 
one whom he appears to have brought with 
him. He has his own cook and is under 
the care of a British captain, who will ac- 
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company him through the fair and intro- 
duce him to Chicago and the West. The 
young prince speaks English perfectly and 
seems to be modestly seeking to increase 
his knowledge of the world by visiting its 
chief places of interest. 

Michael Brenner has taken Major Mc- 
Claughrey’s place as chief of police and, it 
is thought, will do his best to execute the 
duties of his office as well as his predecessor. 
He has had experience and is a person of 
ability. Many men are coming here every 
day from the far West in search of work, 
There is little for them and as winter ap- 
proaches there is likely to be still less. One 
hates to think of the hardships of the com- 
ing winter, especially for those whose living 
depends on what they may earn from day to 
day. FRANKLIN. 


FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 


The old settlers have been taxing their 
brains again to find a parallel to the heat 
of the closing days of July. As a matter of 
fact, I suppose that something like this is 
pretty nearly an annual occurrence, but the 
pride of our people in the summer climate 
of Minnesota is such that they persist year 
atter year in looking at such spells of 
weather as freaks of nature which, for the 
sake of our own good name, must be over- 
looked and torgotten. Our church- going 
community has seemed quite overcome with 
the heat, whose effect was like that of a 
January blizzard. But this result is prob- 
ably due to the bad fashion of loosely kept 
Sundays more than to any physical neces- 
sity. The recent prayer of a St. Paul pas- 
tor is worth quoting in this connection: 
‘Lord, bless this congregation, those who 
are here and the larger number who are 
not here because they are easily disturbed, 
and give them more courage and more 
zeal.”” The Christian Endeavor rally at the 
Central Presbyterian Church on Monday 
evening, July 24, when the thermometer 
was at the highest point reached this year 
at an evening hour, brought out a full 
house. It may presage a greater devotion 
to church-going on the part of the rising 
generation. The speakers brought back so 
much of the enthusiasm of Montreal that 
this midsummer meeting of the city union 
proved one of the best ever held. 

A new interest in foreign missionary work 
in Christian Endeavor circles hereabouts © 
has been awakened by the enlistment of 
Miss Frances Gage of St. Paul in the service 
of the American Board. She sails at an 
early day in company with Miss Martha 
King, who was assistant to Dr. Smith Baker 
in Park Church, Minneapolis, and they are 
both to be supported in their work at Ana- ~ 
tolia College by Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties in this neighborhood. With this recent 
addition the number of representatives of 
Twin City churches on the Poreign field is 
not far from the number of the original 
apostles. 

At a meeting of Carleton graduates in St. 
Paul at the residence of Mr. C. W. Hackett 
to give their Godspeed to Miss Gage we 
were pleased to hear again the voice of 
President Strong, who has been away for 
about a year in Europe and on the Pacific 
coast. He returns to his post with energies 
recruited for a forward campaign for the 
college which he has helped to build up’ 
from small beginnings. Among the things 
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soon to be on the college campus is a new 
library building for which funds are pro- 
vided and $10,000 have also been given for 
new apparatus for the study of the physical 
sciences. It is fortunate that these things 
were provided for before the present pinch in 
money matters, for it is almost impossible 
10 get money for the best of charitable 
objects at present. 

Early in July Mr. Theodore F. Seward of 
New York, founder of the Brotherhood of 
Christian Unity, spent a week in the Twin 
Cities and awakened considerable interest 
for the movement which he represents, espe- 
cially in St. Paul. A look at the list of 
names of those who signed the enrollment 
card of the brotherhood shows that a large 
percentage consists of those who are not 
members of churches. An objection fre- 
quently urged against the movement (which, 
indeed, came up more than once in confer- 
ence with pastors here) is that beyond giv- 
jng expression to the sentiment of Christian 
unity the brotherhood contemplates noth- 
ing of a practical nature not otherwise 
provided for in existing organizations. 
Uhe statement already made concerning 
the number of non-church members who 
sign the card, expressing desire ‘‘to serve 
God and their fellowmen under the inspira- 
tion of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ,”’ suggests a practical use for the or- 
ganization in a place not covered by any ex- 
isting society. May not the brotherhood be 
made for men and women a half-way house 
to the church, or, to use the phrase of a 
Massachusetts pastor, counting the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, the King’s Daughters and 
other organizations church porches for the 
young, may not the brotherhood be 
made a church porch for those of riper 
years? 

Another visitor to this region whose tray- 
els are watched with interest is Archbishop 
Satolli. He has been spending some days 
in the city the guest of Archbishop Ireland. 
He was honored by a reception at [lotel 
Ryan and attended by leading Catholics 
from all over the State. On the reception 
committee were many who bear the title 
honorable, along with a good number of 
‘judges and a host of prominent merchants. 

One of the most helpful agencies for im- 
provng the condition of the farming dis- 
tricts is the Christian school, and few insti- 
tutions are doing a better home missionary 
work than Windom Institute at Montevideo, 
Minn. Rey. R. P. Herrick, State Sunday 
school missionary, recognizing the need of 
this section of the State, laid the founda- 
tions for this institution while a pastor at 
Montevideo eight years ago. One build- 
ing named Jones Hall (in memory of the 
late Judge E. 8. Jones of Minneapolis) was 

- dedicated last October. Rev. C. E. Page, 
the president, is working on the problem of 
a sufficient endowment. The head of the 
teaching force, Mr. Charles W. Hadley, a 
‘graduate of Ripon and Yale Seminary, has 
gathered around him about one hundred 
boys and girls, most of them from humble 
homes on the prairies, and from this raw 
material he is turning out young men and 
women who will be a beneficent leavening 
power in the society of the future in this 
region. The students seem to be remark- 
ably devoted to him and to the school. By 
their own labor they have made desks and 
tables for the reading-room, built a bridge 


seventy feet Jong across a ravine and saved 
expense in finishing the building. 

The principal, Mr. Iladley, has the all- 
round qualities of an educator, a builder 
and a personal counselor and preacher, such 
as we find in a Mackay or a Livingstone, and 
his assistants share with him a genuine mis- 
Sionary enthusiasm. This institution aims 
to be an academy rather than a college, and 
it is our conviction that institutions of this 
class have even a stronger claim on Chris- 
tian benevolence than the colleges. Here 
the work that is to mold character and Chris- 
tianize the most needy portions of sucha 
State as this must be dove or not at all. 
The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the institution are nur- 
series for the Sunday schools and Christian 
Endeavor Societies that in the future will 
prepare the way for the country church. 

Bley LE LOL 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME, 


Dr. I. M. Atwood, in the Christian Leader, 
calls attention to a significant and distressing 
feature of modern thought on theology: *f But 
modern criticism tends to break up ‘ primi- 
tive’ Christianity itself into sundry fragments. 
The critics speak freely of the ‘ synoptic tradi- 
tion,’ of a Johannine and a Pauline and a 
Petrine variety of the gospel, of gnostic and 
anti-gnostic, of Jewish and Christian Jewish, 
and eveu of a Semitic gospel. These are but 
samples of the varying strains of teaching 
which the sharp eyes of modern critics dis- 
cern in the documents preserved to us of the 
origins of ourreligion. If one looks carefully 
through any of these acute and ingenious 
treatises, as Wendte’s Teaching of Jesus, for 
example, he becomes aware, we might say 
painfully aware, that the critic is making still 
apother Christianity of his own quite unlike 
any of the others. And the worst of it is 
that, on his hypothesis, neither he nor any 
mortal can tell within many degrees what real 
Christianity is. There are so few objective 
data in which the critics are agreed that it 
comes finally to every man’s manufacturing a 
Christianity for himself.’’ 5 

The Catholic Review disputes the majo 
premise that underlies all of the New York 
Sun’s clever but disingenuous editorials on 
Protestant heresies, viz., ‘‘that the chief ob- 
ject of preaching Christianity is to save souls 
from hell.’’ It says: ‘‘ To save souls from hell 
is a grand and a powerful motive for propa- 
gating Christianity, but it is not the chief 
motive. The chief motive is undoubtedly the 
desire to obey the command, ‘ Preach the 
gospel to every creature,’ to ‘teach all nations 
whatsoever’ our Lord had commanded. In 
other words, the primary motive of missionary 
enterprise is to spread the truth of God, be- 
cause it is the truth and because it is the 
right and the duty of every human being to 
know the truth as far as he can and to love 
the truth as far as he knows it. It is there- 
fore absurd for the Sun, even in July, to pre- 
tend to argue that if a certain Congregation- 
alist view of hell be not required of every 
applicant for appointment as a Congregation- 
alist nissionary among the heathen then Con- 
gregationalist missionary enterprise ‘must 
prepare to go out of business; the reason for 
its existence is gone.’”’ 

The July Bibliotheca Sacra contains an article 
on The Relation of the Church to Social Re- 
form, by David Kinley of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity and a pupil of Prof. R. T. Ely at Johns 
Hopkins, which is comprehensive and judicial, 
asking, What is the proper position for the 
church to take in matters of social reform? 
Weare glad to see him naming, first of all, ‘‘ re- 
form within herself. ... From those whom 
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she admits to her communion she must insist 
on honesty in business, on mutual justice 
between those who have business relations.” 
He refuses to accept the theory that “ there is 
no reason why political movements for the 
upraising of the people should not start in 
a prayer meeting as well as in a saloon,’ 
holding that churches as such should keep 
clear of politics, Prof. Frank H. Foster of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary says of Evolu- 
tion and the Evangelical System of Doctrine, 
that ‘‘ the theory of evolution has been already 
of essential service to theology. It has pre- 
pared the way for larger views of the govern- 
ment of God, of His providence and of His 
methods. .. . The theory of evolution, in the 
broadest sense of the word, has created for us 
a new interpretation of the experience of the 
cburch, the science of the history of Christian 
doctrine. ...It has also given us the dis- 
cipline of Biblical theology.’’ 

The Christian Advocate notes some of the 
profits and losses that accrue from the devel- 
opment of the “vacation” idea; ‘‘ The moral 
dangers of vacation are serious. Removal of 
home restraints is always perilous; the young 
are thrown into new, and often bad, com- 
pany; sons and daughters of conscientious 
parents associate with those of other religions, 
or of none at all, and their inexperience leads 
them to look with envy upon the license al- 
lowed others; the intellect is entirely neg- 
lected; and family prayer is often suspended, 
because those who are occupying rooms in 
boarding houses or hotels fear being over- 
heard. The crowded condition is not favora- 
ble to secret prayer, and private reading of 
the Word of God is frequently given up. 
Children notice the incongruity. A minister, 
preaching on heaven, declared that there 
would be ‘no sacraments, nor Sabbath, nor 
church-going, nor Bible in that blest abode.’ 
‘Why,’ said a little boy, ‘thatis just the way 
it is when we go out into the country every 
summer.’ ”’ 

The Western Christian Advocate (Methodist), 
while maintaining that the old-time camp 
meetings were a blessing to the denomination, 
asks whether as much can be said for the mod- 
ern cainp meeting: ‘‘ There is really no room 
for casuistry and uncertainty respecting the 
duty and responsibility of camp uteeting asso- 
ciations. If they locate their grounds near 
large cities on the great lines of railroad 
travel, announce spécial attractions to draw 
the crowd on Sunday, and Open their gates for 
fees, or have no gates to close, and receive any 
part of the fares paid for Sunday travel to 
and from their grounds, they are as truly and 
culpably responsible for the violation of the 
Fourth Commandment as the World’s Fair au- 
thorities in opening their gates on Sunday. 
If this is the best that can be done in the way 
of summer religion, our mouths must be closed 
against other forms of Sabbath desecration. 
It is useless to plead that the purposes are 
dissimilar.”’ 

ABROAD. 

Mr. W. T. Stead of the Review of Reviews 
has begun to publish a new journal, Border- 
land, which has for its purpose ‘‘ the scientific 
verification of that life and immortality which 
were brought to light nineteen hundred years 
ago.’”’ He believes, as does Mr. F. H. W. 
Myers, and other psychists, that ‘‘if mankind 
had investigated steam and electricity in the 
haphazard way that it has investigated the 
spiritual world we should still be traveling 
in stagecoaches,’’ hence he proposes to aid 
societies of psychical research by establishing 
a popular organ, a proceeding that causes the 
Christian World to remark that “‘it is, to say 
the least, somewhat singular that our editor, 
in determining to start an era of genuine 
scientific investigation of these phenomena, 
should not see that a promiscuous appeal to 
the public, such as Borderland appears to 
invite, is the exact contrary of the method 
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of research adopted by the savauts whose 
names and examples he invokes.’ To the 
same journal we are indebted for a reprint of 
the opinions of some of the most renowned 
Englishmen upon Mr. Stead’s venture: “The 
Bishop of Durham considers such investiga- 
tions contrary to Bible teaching. The Bishop 
of London has ‘come across no prima facie 
case’ offering ground for investigation. The 
Roman QGatholic Bishop of Nottingham says, 
‘The intelligence which uses your hand is the 
devil.’ The Dean of Rochester has no appe- 
tite for the subject, and the Dean of Lincoln 
thinks the question might be fully dealt with 
by the trained experts of the Psychical Soci- 
ety. ... Professor Geikie fears Borderland 
may tend to increase the population of our 
Innatic asylums. Prof. Ray Lankester, with 
characteristic politeness, observes: ‘I do not 
consider you are in any way qualified to deal 
with this question’; while Dr. Fitzgerald of 
Dublin reminds Mr. Stead that the lands bor- 
dering on Borderland are hysteria, lunacy, 
etc., and that ‘ people without a sound scien- 
tific skepticism, like theosophists, are as useless 
as scientific investigators as archbishops.’ ”’ 

Mr. Gladstone is receiving fire from the rear. 
The British Weekly insists that the Welsh 
Liberals have a grievance. ‘‘The ground of 
the Welsh demand is the position accorded 
to Disestablishment in the Newcastle pro- 
gram, and accepted as a pledge by the Lib- 
eral members throughout Wales at last 
election. These members were returned on 
the understanding that Disestablishment 
came second in the Liberal program and it 
is on the same understanding that most, if not 
all, of these representatives have loyally sup- 
ported the government hitherto. ... Let it 
be observed that the question is not nuw 
between home rule and disestablishment. It 
is between Welsh Disestablishment and a host 
of other measures; and the members for Wales 
would be traitors if they did not stand firmly 
by their pledges. Considering the manner in 
which the Church of England has come to the 
rescue of the church in Wales, we do not won- 
der that many Welshmen are aggrieved by the 
comparative apathy of English Nonconform- 
ists at this hour of crisis.’’ 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST IN JAPAN. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


It is forty years this 8th of July past 
since the whistle of the American war 
steamers awoke a proud people from their 
slumbers. It was despotism that had, with 
‘“drowsy syrups,’’ put and kept the na- 
tional life asleep for over two centuries. 
Significant was the name of one of Perry's 
ships—Plymouth. Yet within also were 
elements of leaven and transformation. In 
less than fifteen years the clash of atoms 
set the whole national mass into an ebulli- 
tion that sent tycoon, feudalism and old 
Japan, with her bric-a-brac and curios, 
flying into the invisible air like the bursting 
bubbles of a ‘‘sponge’’ of unbaked bread. 
Civil war and twenty years of agitation 
kneaded the lump and made it ready for 
the oven. Inthe oven it is now. The fire 
is hot and “the breath of the Lord doth 
kindle it.” Evidently Japan is not to be 
‘“‘a cake half-turned,’’ but a well leavened, 
well-baked loaf. 

To speak in brief and without figure, 
Japan is coming to self-consciousness and 
will not stop at what seems freedom but is 
not. Within two clans intrenched behind 
the throne rule the country. For over 
twenty-one years Satsuma and Choshin 
have filled the choice offices, dictated to 
the mikado and in his name ruled forty 


millions of people. The meaning of the 
fiery oven and the fierce ebullition in Jap- 
anese politics is that the people are deter- 
mined to overthrow clan oligarchy and have 
representative government in fact as well as 
in name. The English, not the Prussian, 
system is their goal. 

Outwardly they still suffer from ‘‘ oppres- 
sion by treaty.’’ Sovereign at home, the 
Japanese are powerless over the foreigners 
in the treaty ports and abruad put on the 
same diplomatic level with the Turks. 
Spurred on by a consuming ambition to be 
equals with any or every people, and to 
be found in the front rank of nations, they 
are angered, outraged, tortured by waiting 
so long and vainly for justice from nations 
calling themselves Christian. Events like 
the conquest of India, the humiliation of 
China, the dismemberment of Siam infuri- 
ate them. Those who think the Japanese 
frivolous and fickle, with no ‘‘ friendship 
with sorrow,’? who know not the soul be- 
hind ‘the Japanese smile’’—that is most 
radiant and self-forgetting when the iron 
has entered most deeply—may charge the 
whole situation to the native weaknesses of 
character. 

Yet, unless we are blind and deaf, Japan 
is just now more like wrestling Jacob, limp- 
ing but refusing to let go till the blessing 
comes, than the dreamer and the bargain- 
maker dictating to Providence. There isa 
contrast almost like that of ‘‘a staff’’ and 
‘“‘two bands”’ between the “‘ country hardly 
worth trading with,”’ as European merchants 
declared in 1858, and the same united em- 
pire whose foreign commerce, with the bal- 
ance on the right side, amounted in 1892 to 
over $162,000,000 —the United States, by the 
way, for the first time leading all nations 
in volume of business transacted. Whereas, 
also, the population in 1882 was but 36,700,- 
118 in this year it turns 41,000,000. In 
every department of- wealth and potential 
resources Japan has become greater, and 
yet, alas! as press and people bewail, ‘‘ We 
are disappointed. Still oppressed by the 
foreigner on our own soil, troubled by prob- 
lems manifold, we find, also, that change 
and modern improvements make us no 
happier, while morally we are no better.” 

The symptoms are those of a noble, not a 
mean patient. Even the quality of a soil 
may be told by the kind of weeds that grow 
on it. Disappointed, smarting under in- 
justice, bereft of old ideals and forces, not 
yet understanding or inspired by the ideas 
that underlie the achievements of Christen- 
dom, is it any wonder that the Japanese are 
hunting after scapegoats, or that in the 
temporary reaction against all things for- 
eign the Church of Christ and missions 
suffer? The parable of the leaven needs our 
study and application here and thanks be to 
God for ‘‘the woman’”’ who hides it. 

We give our impressions for what they are 
worth. 
phenomena, there never was an hour when 
the religion of Jesus was affecting the life 
of Japan more profoundly than at this in 
which we write. It is surely leavening the 
lump. Further, no nobler, wiser mission- 
aries ever suffered more patiently the hiding 
of their power, ever met an emergency with 
purer faith and keen insight and self-abne- 
gation than those of our American Congre- 
gational churches in Japan today. Under 
God they have trained that native ministry 
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who in this critical hour understand their 
own people so wel]. As surely trusting in 
God and with as fine a courage these young 
Davids are facing the Philistine hosts of 
infidelity and falsehood and slaying the 
Goliath. of perverted nationalism. 

Lest any one think we-are exaggerating 
let him read a remarkable document of 
which the advance sheets have reached us. 
Those who think Japanese Christianity is 
only a feeble graft on a foreign stock, root- 
less and parasitic, may be surprised to know 
that the most vigorous churches are those 
independent of missionary boards. They 
are supported by natives and their worship, 
music, discipline, procedure are wholly 
without the foreign missionary’s interfer- 
ence. Still more remarkable is the fact that 
during the past year there were more bap- 
tisms and conversions in these independent 
churches than in all the other Protestant 
churches, supported by the. thirty or more 
foreign boards or organizations. Verily, 
this looks more like leaven than like graft- 
ing. Yet, if statistics are necessary, let us 
give them: for the year ending March 31, 
1893. Of Roman Catholics there were -44,- 
812 souls in 244 congregations, of Greek 
Catholics 20,325 in 219 congregations and of 
Protestants 35,534 in 365 local churches. 
Christian unity ratber than division is illus- 
trated in the fact that the thirty-one organ- 
izations are in practice reduced to twelve 
allied bodies and that 33,390 Christians are 
in five divisions, leaving but 1,664 persons 
in the other seven. 

The pamphlet makes reading that stirs 
heart and mind, but the very arrangement 
of its title as well as contents may disturb 
any ‘‘lords over God’s heritage’”’ that may 
be among us. It is entitled Brief Survey of 
Christian Work in Japan, 1892, With Special 
Reference to the Kumi-ai Churches and the 


American Board’s Mission. The topographic ~ 


reproduction shows how well our mission- 
aries understand and apply the Baptist’s 
words, ‘‘ He must increase, I must decrease.” 
The editor is Rev. J. H. De Forest, D. D., of 
Sendai, whose name is in all our churches, 
and the pages are 124. Excellently as the 
literary work has been done, the parable of 
the leaven. is again illustrated. The best 
things do not, cannot,-:show in print or be 
appreciated on this side the Pacific. That 
list of native preachers, theological, evan- 
gelical and devotional writers, editors and 
authors; the catalogue of Christian litera- 
ture produced; the array of religious news- 
papers and Christian publishing societies 
give only a hint of the leavening going on. 
For both the defense and the propagation 
of the gospel the native is the chief human 
power relied on. The foreigner is teacher, 
counselor, friend. 

Part I. gives a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field and the forces, enemées and difficul- 


‘ties, in itself worth vastly more than the 


average tourist’s or bookmaker’s volume. 
Part II. discusses and tells of self-support- 
ing missionary and of literary Christian 
Japan. We wonder if any other mission 
field can show a record like this in meeting 
the needs of a nation and of presenting 
Christ to their own countrymen? No alien 
can reach the native mind and heart as a 
Japanese can. That they are making their 
own theology and discarding what is tem- 
porary, local and accidental in the merely 
European and American phases of the faith 
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is as certainas day. That the divine Christ, 
bearer of sin, reconciler to God and re- 
vealer of the Father, is the center and sub- 
_ stance of their preaching and writing seems 
equally certain. Part III. tells us of co-op- 
erative work, evangelistic, educational, med- 
ical, publicational and benevolent. An ap- 
pendix gives names and statistics only. An 
addendum tells of Bible and tract work. 

What are these ‘‘ Kumi-ai churches,’’ 65 
in number, with their 202 meeting houses 
or preaching places, with 133 pastors, 74 
evangelists and 24 Bible women, 11,558 
members (6,087 males, 5,023 females), in 
which 956 were received on confession of 
faith during the year past? Are they 
‘‘ours,’’? ‘* Congregationalist,”” ‘‘ American 
Board’’? No; they are Christ’s. Let us 
quote from Satow and Ishibashi’s Dictionary: 
‘*Kumi-au (i) joined together in one com- 
pany, band or firm; to have hold of each 
other as wrestlers; knit together, linked 
together.” 

These Kumi-ai or associated churches are 
the answers to our prayers, but they are not 
ours. Spiritual children of the missionaries 
sent out through the American Board, they 
are Christ’s. There must be more than a 
human reason for the phenomenon of 1892. 
It gives us food for thought. It presages a 
new and far-reaching development of Japa- 
nese Christianity. In the year 1892 the 
Japanese parted company with foreign 
creeds in order to come more closely to the 
living Christ. In that same year (ending 
March 31, 1893) more members were added 
to the Kumi-ai churches than are enumer- 
ated in the whole net gain of all the other 
Protestant churches in 1891: 

Amid the storm of criticism, foreign and 
native, the impregnable rock is the charac- 
ter of the missionary. Yet what of ‘the 
money line’’? Does the missionary value 
his financial ability with his spiritual and 
moral? If so he has not studied the law of 
compensation as taught and lived by Jesus. 
Has not the time come when the native 
Christians of Japan may be wholly trusted 
with our gifts in Christ’s name? Whatever 
we may think or argue in casuistry, to hold 
property as our own in the name of natives 
is virtually against the law of the country, 
outrages the moral sense of a people stung 
by the injustice of treaties enforced by the 
power of big guns and powder, and dis- 
tinctly lowers the moral value of the mis- 
sionary’s teachings. Our American mission- 
aries have shown the stuff they are made of 

_ by being willing to live under Japanese law. 
The majority of them would today vote to 
“pass over in bulk the money granted 
through joint consultation.’’ Further, the 
legal, the just, the honest, the Christlike 
thing to do now is to hand over the property 
of the Doshisha and kindred holdings of 

the American Board to the Christians of 
Japan. If they cannot by divine help make 
Japan Christian we certainly cannot. The 
answer He has given them and us cannot be 
mistaken. 


———— 


The world is the vesture of the unseen 
God; its whole atmosphere is charged with 
His presence. Whosoever, in humble faith 
and with a heart which longs for truth and 
goodness, opens his mouth and draws in 
his breath, that man is straightway filled, 
not with some vague influence only but 

with all the fullness of God. The desire 
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and the power to do right which he acquires 
is none other than the central force which 
animates the world. He lives and moves 
in God.—W. H. Fremantle. 
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SOME NEW WAYS OF REACHING BOYS. 


BY REY. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, PH. D., RIVER- 
SIDE, R. I. 


The Boys’ Brigade is entering many of 
our churches and proving a successful fac- 
tor in uplifting and strengthening the social 
and intellectual nature of the youth, while 
at the same time attaching them more 
closely to the church. But there are many 
places where the military drill has already 
been overdone, or for other reasons is inex- 
pedient, and where slightly different meth- 
ods seem necessary. 

Such was the case in my present parish, 
and as our difficulty was a common one, and 
our solution has seemed to be a successful 
one, our methods may be of interest to 
those who are endeavoring to hold the boys. 

Our problem was this: two cadet compa- 
nies had lived and ingloriously died, ‘‘ social 
clubs’’ with rooms where liquor was on 
draught were open to boys of tender age, 
and five secret societies of benevolent char- 
acter but whose members were nearly all 
non-church-goers welcomed youth as mem- 
bers at the age of eighteen. We met these 
influences in this way. We formed an or- 
ganization which we called the Knights of 
King Arthur, whose ritual inculcated the 
purest lessons of that Christian legend. The 
church by formal vote approved its plan and 
informally furnished it a pleasant room. 
The boys were thus felt to be a church so- 
ciety upon honor to be worthy of their 
mother. The members were required to be 
members of the Christian Endeavor Society 
or the Sunday school, and thus another bond 
of union was formed. ‘ 

The ritual was half-secret, open to parents 
and elders, withheld from young outsiders. 
The members were divided into three ‘ de- 


grees’’—the pages, who took a pledge of loy-- 


alty, the esquires, who took the triple pledge 
of temperance, and the knights, who were 
Christians. The secrets of the higher de- 
grees were unknown to members of the 
lower degrees. The way this plan has 
worked is that the boys, instead of standing 
by each other not to sign the pledge, as is 
usual when presented by elders, now are led 
by the motives of fellowship to desire it 
and, without solicitation, all but two out of 
forty have advanced to the second degree. 
The penalties and discipline are adminis- 
tered by common vote and violation of the 
vows has met with just but summary pun- 
ishment. 

The only permanent officer is Merlin the 
scribe, the pastor. The members preside 
in turn. There are no jealousies. The 
honors of the order are the siege perilous, 
a seat of honor given for marked achieve- 
ment in physical, mental or moral valor or 
worth. They are seldom but proudly won. 

The result upon the boys has been so 
marked that many comment uponit. They 
are the pride of the village. Their meetings 
are always spirited and instructive. The 
entertainments they give always draw full 
houses. They contribute voluntarily to the 
church of which they are a part. They are 
intensely loyal to it and its pastor. It is 
not a religious body, but it is the ‘first 
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degree”’ of a chain of which the Endeavor 
Society is the second and the church the 
third. The boys think it is better than 
social club or fraternity, and so do I. 

Such an organization may be easily affil- 
iated with the Boys’ Brigade, if it is desired 
not to multiply organizations, but already 
several pastors are imitating this move- 
ment, and if it commends itself to any one 
outlines of the constitution and ritual will 
be gladly furnished. 


—~— 


SIX OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 


Ill, JEREMY TAYLOR. 


BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER, D.D., OBERLIN SEMINARY. 


Jeremy Taylor, like Richard Hooker, was 
rocked, in infancy, in a poor man’s cradle. 
His father, a barber, plied his trade in 
Cambridge, Eng., in the shadow of its 
great university. He possessed, however, 
a strain of refinement and nobility far above 
the rank of his humble calling. He was, in 
fact, a direct descendant of the celebrated 
Dr. Rowland Taylor, chaplain to Archbishop 
Cranmer and rector of Hadleigh. 

Jeremy, who says that he was ‘solely 
grounded in grammar and mathematics by 
his father,’ was prepared, as to other 
branches of study, for the university in the 
grammar school of Cambridge, and was 
entered as sizar in Caius College at thirteen. 
A sizar was a poor student, who performed 
certain menial services for which he re- 
ceived free tuitionand board. Chillpenury, 
however, could not freeze the genial current 
of his soul, nor dull his eager passion for 
learning. He gained a fellowship in his 
college and acquired a vast wealth of learn- 
ing. 

While yet a youth of twenty years he 
attracted public notice. A fellow-student 
named Risdon, having obtained the appoint- 
ment of lecturer in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, and being unable for a time to ful- 
fill its duties, sent Taylor as a substitute. 
Taylor captivated his audience by his re- 
markable eloquence, his opulent learning 
and his handsome face. A great crowd was 
drawn to hear him, and their acclamations 
of praise reached the ears of Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who invited him to 
preach at Lambeth. The primate was so 
well satisfied that he appointed him one of 
his chaplains. He told him that he was 
‘“too young a preacher to bein London.”’ 
Taylor begged ‘‘his grace to pardon. that 
fault,’ saying ‘‘that if he lived he would 
amend it.’’ But Laud persuaded him to 
accept a fellowship at Oxford and to con- 
tinue his studies there for two years longer. 

In his twenty-fifth year he resigned his 
Oxford fellowship, married and became rec- 
tor of Uppingham, where he continued un- 
til the opening of the Civil War in 1542, when 
he was deprived of his living for his adhe- 
rence to the king. The same year he lost 
his wife and onechild. Repairing to Oxford 
where the king was he became one of the 
royal chaplains, attended the king subse- 
quently in bis marches and shared in the 
distress and disaster which finally over- 
whelmed the royal cause. In the vicissi- 
tudes of the war he was driven to seek 
refuge in Wales, and even there was made a 
prisoner. In the dedication of his Liberty 
of Prophesying he thus figuratively de- 
scribes his troubles: ‘‘In the great storm 
which dashed the vessel of the church in 
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pieces I had been cast on the coast of Wales 
and, in a little boat, thought to have en- 
joyed that rest and quietness which in Eng- 
land, in a greater, I could not hope for. 
Here I cast anchor and, thinking to ride 
safely, the storm followed me with so im- 
petuous violence that it broke a cable and | 
broke my anchor. And here again I was 
exposed to the mercy of the sea and the 
gentleness of an element which could neitber 
distinguish things or persons, and but that 
He that stilleth the raging of the sea and 
the noise of his waves and the madness of 
the people had provided a plank for me I 
had been Jost to all the opportunities of 
content or study.”’ 

What the ‘‘ plank”’ was that saved him in 
this emergency is not certainly known. It 
was probably the friendship and protection 
of the Earl of Carbery, who gave him a 
home for some years—a kindness which 
Taylor repaid, with the magnificence of 
genius, by immortalizing his benefactor and 
his two noble wives and serving them as 
their domestic chaplain. 

For fifteen years, 1644-59, a cloud of ob- 
scurity almost hides Taylor’s life. Some 
interesting glimpses of him, however, are 
had through the cloud. In one he is seen 
engaged, with two other sequestered clergy- 
men, in teaching school—the stress of the 
times compelling him, as it did John Milton, 
to support himself in this way, to the ever- 
lasting dignity of the teacher’s calling. 
Another glimpse shows him visiting Charles 
I. in prison, just before the king’s death, 
when he was allowed a parting interview 
with his chaplains, To Taylor he gave his 
watch and some rubies that had studded 
his ebony Bible case. The King’s regard 
for him had another reason besides Taylor’s 
genius and attachment to the royal cause. 
He had married for a second wife Joanna 
Bridges, the king’s natural daughter, who 
closely resembled her father and had re- 
ceived from him an estate in Wales, on 
which she was living in seclusion when Tay- 
lor met her. In those tempestuous times, 
however, he was permitted to have but 
small benefit from his wife’s fortune. It 
may have helped deliver him from captivity ; 
it was not sufficient for his support. 

During these years of obscurity and want 
his great literary works were produced. To 
this time belong The Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, a plea for religious toleration, The 
Great Exemplar, treating of the principal 
events in the life of Christ, Holy Living and 
Dying, The Golden Grove, Unum Necessa- 
rium, and The Sermons, which have earned 
for him the name of ‘‘ the Shakespeare of 
Divines,’’ though prepared and preached 
for his little congregation at the Earl of Car- 
bery’s. 

In view of the great value of these works 
and the probability that he would have 
found neither leisure nor occasion to write 
them except in the circumstances of retire- 
ment from the world which his banishment 
from England to Wales created, we are al- 
most grateful for the trials he suffered. 
They have enriched the world’s literature; 
they have probably given him greater fame 
than a peaceful and prosperous life would 
have done. His name is thus added to that 
list of illustrious men that, through their 
labors in poverty, misfortune, imprison- 
ment and exile, have won immortality and 
added to the treasures of mankind. How 
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much we have gained from the exile of 
Dante, the imprisonment of Bunyan, and 
the enforced seclusion of Milton and Tay- 
lor! They were smitten and wounded by 
cruel men. In their efforts to stanch the 
wound, like the pearl oyster, they produced 
for the world precious jewels. 

At the Restoration Taylor was made 
Bishop of Down and Connor, Ireland, and 
vice-chancellor of the University of Dublin. 
He reorganized and ruled the university 
with signal ability, but his bishop’s miter 
proved a crown of thorns. The Presbyte- 
rian ministers within his diocese were not 
disposed to accept his Episcopal rule, and 
so vexed him by their opposition that he 
wrote toa friend, ‘‘ I perceive myself thrown 
into a place of torment.’’ His last years 
were years of great affliction through the 
death of all his children. He died in 1667, 
in his fifty-fifth year. : 

The literary works of Taylor are mostly 
of a practical character. This is due as 
much to the practical bent of his mind as 
to the circumstances and occasion that called 
them forth. He felt but little interest in 
the metaphysical and dogmatic speculations 
of theology. He did not believe that men 
ever had been or could be much benefited 
by them, and the endless controversies, dif- 
ferences and rancor they have engendered 
among Christians seemed in his judgment 
to prove them mischievous and unprofitable. 
Theological disputes had settled nothing in 
the past and in the nature of things, he 
thought, could settle nothing. ‘It is impos- 
sible,’ he said, ‘‘that all should be of one 
mind, and what is impossible to be done is 
not necessary should be done.’’ Holding 
these views nothing seemed to him more 
unreasonable than persecution for a differ- 
ence in religious opinion. ‘‘ You may as 
well cure the colic,” he said, ‘‘ by brushing 
aman’s clothes, or fill a man’s belly with a 
syllogism.... Though the hangman may 
confute aman with an inexplicable dilemma, 
yet will he not convince his understanding, 
for such premises can infer no conclusion 
but that of a man’s life. A wolf may as 
well give laws to the understanding as he 
whose dictates are only propounded in vio- 
lence and writ in blood, and a dog isas capa- 
ble of alaw as a manif there be no choice 
in his obedience nor reason to satisfy his 
discourse.”’ 

The works of Jeremy Taylor show great 
inequalities. In his voluminous writings 
there are some that yield but small profit, 
being marked by excessive subtlety and 
bad reasoning. But though the cloth pro- 
duced by his mental loom is not all gold, 
and sometimes is very fustian, it is never 
utterly worthless. Through the worst of 
it there run golden threads and _ bright 
strands, which here and there form frag- 
ments and fringes of glorious splendor. 

His supreme gift was his imagination. 
This was so strong and active that it must 
needs display itself everywhere, no matter 
what the subject. Topics which another 
writer would treat with severe simplicity he 
adorns with lavish hand. His ornaments 
are generally rich and elaborate. In the 
architecture of his thought he prefers to 
use the Corinthian instead of the Doric 
column. Occasionally, however, he lays 
aside the elaborate simile and employs the 
short, striking metaphor. Some of his met- 
aphors are jewels of philosophy, as when 


he calls ‘‘ chastity the enamel of the soul,”’ 
‘truth the daughter of time’’ and ‘ practi- 
cal’? moral lessons ‘‘the hinges of immor- 
tality.’”” Sometimes, in his prodigality, he 
unites the use of both kinds of figures, avd 
with impressive effect, as in the following 
beautiful passage on Prayer: 

Prayer is the key to open the day and the 
bolt to shut in the night. But as the skies 
drop the early dew and the evening dew upen 
the grass, yet it would not spring and grow 
green by that constant and double falling of 
the dew unless some great showers, at certain 
seasons, did supply the rest; so the customary 
devotion of prayer twice a day is the falling 
of the eariy and the latter dew, but if you will 
increase and flourish in the works of grace 
empty the great clouds sometimes and let 
them fall into a full shower of prayer; choose 
out the seasons in your own discretion when 
prayer shall overflow like Jordan in the time 
of harvest. 

A portrait of Taylor, made when he was. 
forty-four years of age, represents him as 
having a broad, full forehead, large, thought- 
ful eyes and handsome, almost boyish, fea- 
tures, set off by curling locks confined by a 
close-fitting velvet cap, such as was worn by 
divines in his day. Studying this portrait 
we are easily persuaded of the truth of 
what his eulogist, Dr Rust, said of him in 
his funeral sermon: ‘‘ He was a person of a 
most sweet and obliging humor, of great 
candor and ingenuity. His soul was made 
up of harmony and he never spake but he 
charmed his hearer; his very tones and 
cadences were strangely musical. 


AN OLD MAID’S POSY. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 


Miss Althea was going totown. Shestood 
in the narrow, box-bordered path drawing 
her spotless skirts about her and looking 
doubtfully across the wet grass to the 


flower bed along the fence, where crowding 


ranks of sweet-william, yellow lilies, iris 
and spice pinks demonstrated the theory of 
the survival of the strongest. 

While she hesitated a tall, bony woman 
appeared at the door, one arm clasped 
around a wooden bowl in which she was 
vigorously beating a yellow mixture. 

‘“Mercy sakes, Althea,’ she called out, 
“you'll git all drabbled up in that grass; 
there’s a dretful heavy dew. Jl come an’ 
git ye a posy.” 

‘Never mind, Mis’ Catlin,” said the little 
milliner, ‘you know I like to pick ’°em my- 
self, if you’d just as lives I would.” 

‘““Shaw, yes, yer more’n welcome to such 
as the’ is. If I ever git round to it I 
cal late to hev that bed set over, them spice 
pinks are crowdin’ everything else out; 
they spread so. I don’t seem to git much 
time nowadays since Elviry’s so poorly. 
I s’pose folks is more ’count than posies, 
though they ain’t so easy to git along with. 
Goin’ to buy your artificials? ”’ 

‘‘Yes,”’ nodded Miss Althea, carefully 
tying her pinks with a “blade of striped 
grass. ‘‘ They’re wearing artificials more’n 
ever this season, and Hannah says they’re 
so natural you couldn’t hardly tell’em from . 
real: lilacs and daffies, and snow-balls, and 
carnation pinks, and even buttercups and 
common daisies.’’ 

Just beyond the corner, between the har- 
ness-maker’s and the doctor’s office, stood 
the modest white shop with its show window 
filled with bonnets, ribbons and flowers. 
Over the green door swung the glass-coy- 
ered sign, 
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MISS ALTHEA AVERY, 
FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


Fashionable, of course, for was not Miss 
Althea’s taste the end of all controversy, 
and had not Providence ordered that Mis’ 
*Lisha Brown, she ’twas Hannah Avery, 
should live in Boston on purpose that she 
might announce the rising tides of fashion 
before they swept so far inland as the pro- 
vincial town of Medford? 

Miss Althea stayed her steps to survey 
the window with pardonable pride, and a 
few moments later she stood upon the plat- 
form of the station, a little flurried and ex- 
cited, holding her green parasol and her 
bunch of pinks and waiting for the express 
train to come to a full stop. One car after 
another passed her, the passengers looking 
down at her from behind their newspapers. 
Just at the last she had a glimpse of a 
sweet old face framed ina close black bon- 
net, a little thin white hair straggling out 
upon the forehead and a patient look of 
waiting about the faded blue eyes and gen- 
tle mouth. The next instant the brakeman 
was helping her up the steps and the train 
was in motion before she sank into the seat 
that seemed to have been waiting for her 
and drew a long breath of relief. She ten- 
dered her ticket to the conductor, who con- 
descended to receive it quite as a favor, and 
then Miss Althea felt at liberty to revert to 
her own affairs. Would two yards of silk 
make over her dress or would it be safer to 
get two and a half, and, in case she could 
not match it, should she get lighter or 
darker? Could she work in the old crape 
for the Widow Dodge’s bonnet or get new 
altogether, and would lavender be too trying 
for Mrs. Pettibone’s complexion? 

The pinks lay in her lap and presently a 
faint, spicy odor began to steal through the 
car in little wafts of sweetness. <A breath 
of it crept around the paper that a stern- 
looking man was reading, and there floated 
before him a vision of a New Hampshire 
farmhouse, the grass heavy with dew, 
white mists rolling up the mountain, bees 
humming about the tall, red balm and a 
barefooted boy turning a grindstone, half 
conscious of just such scents in the air. He 
did not know where his dream came from, 
but his newspaper fell upon his lap and as 
he Jet his eyes wander out over the hills he 
could hear the sharp er-r-r of the scythe 
against the stone, the impatient low of 
the cows in the lane and a bobwhite whis- 
tling from the orchard wall. How he would 
like to go back and see it all again! The 
house would be there and the trees and the 
mountains, but the grave, hard-working 
man that bent over the grindstone, the 
woman coming to the door with the crowing 
baby in her arms to call them to breakfast, 
the hungry, barefooted boy in his faded 
jean trousers—they were all gone. No, it 
would be of no use to go back. 

Miss Althea was in a day dream, too. 
Once in her life she had been to the sea- 
shore, and she always hoped to go again. 
Some day, when the bank-book showed a 
larger balance in her favor, when there 
were no bonnets that must be made for 
funerals or weddings, she meant to put 
aside all common work and go away for a 
whole month. Her father had been a sailor 
and the spell of the sea was strong upon 
her. She was startled out of her dream by 
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_a hand laid timidly on her arm. The old 
lady in the seat before her was leaning over 
to say: ‘‘ Would you let me smell of your 
pinks? It’s a good while since I’ve seen 
any.” 

‘“ Why, certainly,”’ said Miss Althea, put- 
ting them into her hand with a cordial 
smile. ‘‘Il wish you'd keep’em,”’ she added, 
taking another look at the faded old face, 
‘I’m going to town tradin’ an’ they’ll be a 
bother to me, anyhow.”’ 

The old lady smiled her thanks and leaned 
back in her corner with the pinks in her 
trembling fingers. Miss Althea was pres- 
ently conscious of some one behind her say- 
inginadull, discouraged voice: ‘‘ Yes, that’s 
my wife’s mother. I’m takin’ her down to 
the Old Ladies’ Home. The Presb’terian 
church she b’longs to have the say of one 
room, ’n when Mis’ Cap’n Kimball died they 
named her. Kind of a trial to my wife 
hevin’ her go, but they live the nicest kind, 
so folks say, an’ we’ve been gittin’ behind- 
hand the wust way, late years. Mis’ Dabury, 
she’s sickly, so’t we hev to keep a girl the 
heft of the time ’n we can’t fetch things 
round square nohow.”’ 

‘‘Pooty hard on the old lady. Her folks 
was allus well off. What's come of Hez’kiah 
’n the one thet married a Hopkins?”’ 

‘Dead, both on’em. My wife’s the only 
one left. We hate to let her go the wust 
way ’n I reckon folks’ll talk, but she pup- 
posed it fust.”’ 

His companion made no response and the 
man rose and came to the seat where the 
old lady was sitting, saying, as he dropped 
down beside her, ‘‘ Waal, gittin’ along all 
right?” 

‘“¢They’re spice pinks, William,”’ said the 
old lady, holding the bunch toward him. 
“Don’t they smell nice? I hain’t seen any 
since we moved away from the farm. Don’t 
you remember what a sight of ’em there 
was in the west yard? I fetched the roots 
from home when J was married.”’ 

“Yes, [remember,’’ said the man, and a 
dull red color came into his sallow face. 
The farm with the pinks in the west yard 
had been sold that he might put the money 
into a manufactory that was to make them 
rich, but luck had always been against him. 

‘‘Aim’line use’t be dretful fond of them 
pinks. She was a great hand for flowers 
from the time she begun to take notice.”’ 

Ah, yes, the man remembered very well a 
Sunday afternoon when he and Emmeline 
sat under the grape arbor and she had some 
of those very pinks in her lap. He had 
thought she was like the pinks herself— 
sweet and pretty to look. at—and when he 
told her so the soft color deepened in her 
cheek until she was more like a pink than 
ever. He always meant to take care of 
Em’line and Em’line’s mother and here he 
was taking her to the Old Ladies’ Home.’ 
He looked furtively at the old lady, as if he 
wondered what she was thinking about, but 
she was too deep in memories to be con- 
scious of him. 

‘Tittle Sammy seemed to take to’em just 
the same way. Father always called ’em 
Sammy’s pinks after that summer we bad 
him an’ Em’line up to the farm’’— 

“That summer.’’? Yes, Sammy was the 
first baby, a poor, puny, little fellow, and his 
mother seemed to be wasting away. How 
royally they had welcomed them at the 
farm, and how &m’line’s mother had taken 
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all the care of the child upon herself, grow- 
ing worn and pale with wakeful nights and 
toilsome days, but giving him back wife and 
child strong and rosy when the summer was 
over. She had never spared herself, this 
sweet, patient woman with the white hair 
and the trembling fingers. It was she who 
had bidden him sell the farm when she saw 
him fretting and anxious because he had no 
capital for his business. She was a widow 
then and both her sons were dead, and he 
remembered how cheerfully she had said: 
‘* Whatever’s best for you and Em’line is 
best forme. You’re all I’ve got now, you’n 
the children.”’ 

Em’line had been sharp and impatient 
with him sometimes, and blamed him for 
their losses, but this woman had never 
blamed him. She had taken her share of 
the hardships and done her best to lighten 
them. What was she saying? 

“Tm goin’ to put a paper around ’em 
so’s they won't wilt and let you take ’em 
back to Em’ line; it’ll seem like suthin’ from 
home ’’— 

‘Take ’em back!’’ He could see himself 
coming home at night alone, without the 
feeble, bowed figure that had followed him 
that morning, never once looking back at the 
window where his wife stood with the little 
crippled girl clinging to her. She did not 
mean to make it harder than need be for 
them, and they had all agreed she would be 
better off at the home, but when he came 
back without her and the little girl asked 
for grandma!—and Em’line—he knew she 
was crying her eyes out that minute. 

The brakeman put his head in at the door 
and shouted out something that might have 
been an imprecation in Hindustani, and the 
man started up and began to gather up the 
baskets and bundles distributed overhead 
and underfoot. 

‘* Be we there a-ready?’’ said the old lady, 
in a kind of sinking voice. 

‘We're fur’s we’re goin’,’’ said. the man, 
emphatically. ‘'We’re to Nashaway Junc- 
tion, and we’re goin’;to wait here fer the 
Blamed ef you’re goin’ to 
any Old Ladies’ Home, ’slong’s I live, if 
you c’n stay contented.” 

The old lady was trying to pin her little 
black shawl but. her fingers shook so she 
could not manage it, and Miss Althea stood 
up to help her, affecting not to see how the 
tears were blurring the faded eyes and shak- 
ing out over the wrinkled cheeks. 

‘Thank ye, dear,’’ said the thin, exultant 
voice, ‘‘we’re a-goin’ to my dartei’s, ’n’ 
she’ll be proper glad to git the pinks.”’ 

Miss Althea watched them down the steps 
and looked back from the window as long 
as she could see the radiant old face on the 
platform. Excitement and curiosity made 
a little ripple in her placid thoughts, but 
the ruffled surface smoothed presently and 
reflected only her own small affairs—the 
crape, the gray silk and the lavender ribbon. 
Perhaps something as sweet and elusive as 
the breath of the pinks may have hovered 
about her and swayed her serious judgment, 
for she bought the lilacs for Mrs. Catlin 
and got new crape for the Widow Dodge’s 
bonnet. 

‘Ivs a kind of a thank offering,’ she 
said to herself, as she jotted down her pur- 
chases, ‘‘ because if it hadn’t been fore- 
ordained otherways I might ’a’ been that 
man’s wife, or his mother-in law, turzino.”’ 
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The Home 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 
I. 


In the cool precinct of a quiet room, 

Lit by the glory of the northern eves, 

Her web of life a maiden sits and weaves— 
Gold web of pleasure, purple fringe of gloom. 


Some after-rose of the late sunset’s bloom 
Cleaves to her cheek and robing virginal, 
And softly round her feet doth fall 

The cloth of gold she weaveth on her loom, 


As through and through the steadfast weft of love 
She drives the shining thread of memories— 

Here fashioning a waste of waves—above, 
Two hands that grasp a golden fleur-de-lis; 

And bigher, One, whose emblem is the dove, 
Broodeth for always over the gray seas. 


Il. 


Far sever’d from the first by measured miles 
Another web is woven and other hands 
Ply the swift shuttle, guide the shining strands 
To form that strange compound of tears and smiles, 


Glad-hearted laughter, dear delicious wiles 
That make the mantle of Love’s hidden form, 
And interwoven arms more close and warm 

Because the earth is chilly, and the aisles 


Of Life’s high temple, builded all of stone, 

Too unresponsive to humanity 
For man or maid to dwell in all alone. 

So grows on each the pattern we shall see 
One day by Love’s hands round our shoulders 

drawn— 
A wedding garment fit for thee and me. 
—By the Author of ‘* Dulce Cor.” 


—p>— 


Another distinguished man who adds his 
testimony to the value of maternal influence 
upon character is Georg Ebers in the last 
Forum. After speaking of his own mother 
as ‘‘ worthy to be classed with the best, 
wisest and most truly beautiful,’ he adds: 
‘““When one leaves the motherly influence 
one is already amoral man or one is not; 
and of a hundred who are so ninety-nine, 
even though unconsciously, are indebted to 
the mother.”’ Similar tributes have been 
given by Lincoln, who said: ‘‘ All that I am, 
or hope to be, I owe to my mother” ; by 
Garfield and Gough, the Wesleys and Carlyle 
and hosts of others. Said a pastor concern- 
ing a drunkard who had come to his church 
seeking salvation: ‘‘The moment he com- 
menced praying I knew he had had a Chris- 
tian mother. No man ever learned to pray 
that way except at his mother’s side.”’ It 
is a significant fact that the majority of 
those converted in rescue missions testify 
to early Christian training. 


The loveliness of Phillips Brooks’s home 
life is beautifully revealed in the letters to 
his little nieces which are printed in the 
August Century. One cannot read these 
artless outpourings of his heart to the chil- 
dren without realizing anew that the noblest 
and most Christlike natures are those which 
have the most of the essence of childhood 
about them. In all literature we recall 
nothing more charming than the simple, 
graphic pictures of scenes in the old world 
as reflected in these epistles. We see, too, 
how fondly his heart turned to the home 
circle during all his travels and how the in- 
terests there were paramount to all others. 
He mentions in the most indifferent way his 
preaching in Westminster Abbey but shows 
the utmost solicitude about ‘‘ Tood’s’’ mea- 
sles. He tells in less than a dozen lines of 
taking his degree at Oxford, but fills an en- 
tire letter, marked ‘‘ very private,’’ with in- 
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structions to ‘Gertie’? concerning the pur- 
chase of Christmas presents for the other 
children. Fancy how proud and pleased a 
little girl would be to be thus commissioned! 
We print three of these letters, onein rhyme, 
on another page and recommend motbers to 
read the entire series aloud to the little folks 
in théir households. 


Two women of middle age but in the full 
plenitude of health and strength sat watch- 
ing the twilight of a summer evening creep 
over the landscape, when one of them sud- 
denly inquired, ‘‘ What do you dread most 
in connection with old age?’’ A thought 
ful pause and then came the reply: ‘‘ Not 
the failure of sight or hearing, not the pa- 
ralysis of limbs or memory, but the loss of 
love. [can imagine nothing more dreadful 
than to be left alone in the world with no 
one to care specially for me.’’ The words 
embody a common sentiment of dread 
among people who are approaching the sun- 
set slopes of life, but it is more a matter of 
personal control than we are apt to think 
whether or no we have a loveless old age. 
We have seen multitudes of elderly people, 
some vf them the sole survivors of a large 
family, helpless and dependent it may be, 
whose presence, nevertheless, was a delight 
in the household. Providence may shut 
the door of heaven between ourselves and 
our kindred, but Ly our own volition we 
close our hearts and narrow our lives and 
thereby prepare for loss of love in old age. 
One of the most beneficent results of the 
Chautauqua course of study is the freshness 
which it has imparted to elderly persons. 
They also travel more than formerly and 
even learn new industries and accomplish- 
ments. Growth in these directions, added 


to the mellowness of Christian graces, 


forms a pretty sure safeguard against being 
left desolate when old age comes on apace. 


OUR DEAR ONES GONE, 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


If our dear ones gone could speak to us 
from the silence into which they have passed, 
I think they would sometimes reproach us 
for our avoidance of their names, for our 
dropping them out of the household speech, 
for our tacit accepting of them as dead and, 
therefore, gone. This common and often 
cowardly way of treating those who have 
left this world sometimes fills us who are 
yet here with a sort of wistful, prophetic 
sadness. ‘Shall the day dawn,’’ we whisper 
to ourselves, ‘‘ when to all the bright stir 
and happy bustle of this dear home, in 
which we are now so important, we shall be 
as less than nothing and vanity, as alien and 
apart as though nothing here had ever been 
ours to handle, ours to direct, ours to love 
and to care for?’? The thought brings a 
chill upon the warmest summer day, for 
there is an instinctive jealousy for our own 
rights, a feeling, God-implanted, that we do 
not want to be forgotten when we are no 
more upon the earth. 

In a multitude of cases it is an instinct of 
self-protection which prompts to this silence 
where the beloved dead are concerned. We 
miss them so acutely, the wound is so fresh, 
the ache is so poignant, that we cannot bear 
to speak of them; we shudder at doing so to 
the indifferent who may be bored, or who 
may not understand, and we fear equally 
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by speech or allusion to awaken a slumber-. 
ing pain in the heart of some other as loving 
and as loyally regretful as we know that we 
are. 

So it comes to pass gradually, or at once, 
that the little child who sleeps in the nar- 
row bed under the daisies is never men- 
tioned in the home. Her brotlfers and sis- 
ters seldom think of her, nor is heaven any 
nearer Or more real to them because she is 
there. The dear mother ceases to be an in- 
fluence with her sons and. daughters, be- 
cause nobody repeats her words and her 
ways are no longer the law of the house. 
The young brother, whose sun went down 
before it had climbed past the morning, has 
a name starred on the college roll and in- 
scribed on a marble tablet, but he is not 
‘* Joe” or “‘ Harry’ to anybody in the home 
that was so proud of him. Neighbors no- 
tice how rapidly his parents have aged since 
he died, but that is all. Perhaps a young 
heart somewhere grieves for him in reverent 
silence, too, but she cannot speak. 

Would it not be far better to do as here 
and there a woman does, or a family does, 
and keep naturally and as a matter of course 
the household names in use after the dar- 
lings who bore them have gone? I know 
one or two homes where it is the custom to 
do this, where ‘‘ Dave’’ and ‘‘ Mattie”? and 
‘‘John”’ are often quoted and mentioned, 
and are as familiar in the current speech of 
the house as if they had only gone to Egypt 
or to Switzerland instead of to heaven, which 
may be so much nearer, which, indeed, be- 
ing our Father’s house and the abiding place 
of thousands of our kindred, is not far from 
every one of us. 

To keep our dear ones gone in tender rec 
ollection there seems nothing more appro- 
priate than the carrying on of whatever 
work they loved. If they took an interest 
in philanthropy or charity, in missions, in a 
hospital or a school, we may plan and give 
and labor. personally and steadily, just as 
they would have done had they been spared, 
and every kind word spoken, every dollar 
contributed, every loving act of service on 
our part will be their best and most endur 
ing memorial. 


—— 


‘A WOMAN’S SCHOOL. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


We pride ourselves, and with justice, on 
the excellence of our schools on this side of 
the ‘water, although, as a matter of fact, the 
credit of it’ belongs not so much to us na- 
tionally as to the spirit of the age every- 
where. But we doubt if there is yet among 
us aschool quite like the Professional Schoo} 
for Girls in Rome, a sort of technological in- 
stitute of the arts and sciences especially 
useful to women either in business or in 
daily life. This school, founded by a woman 
of great foresight and wisdom, has now ap 
army of teachers and 800 students and its 
work is novel and wide-reaching. It has 
classes in moral and intellectual philosophy 
and in civil law, among other things, in the 
modern languages, in bookkeeping, in the 
habits of commercial life, and in the man- 
agement of domestic accounts. But almost 
all its classes in those generally considera 
the weightier branches of learning have in 
view the application to the useful arts of 
whatever is thus acquired. Thus in chemis- 
try the experiments lead to the rediscovery 
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of lost tints and to the fadeless emplovment 
of others; in botany the study, the sketch- 
ing and painting of flowers from nature is 
preparatory both to reproducing them arti- 
ficially in silk and in other fabrics and to 
mending ancient jaces in their original de- 
signs, and to the closer observation of the 
beauty of old and faded fabrics, to master- 
ing all the mysteries of antique points and 
altar lace, to drawing fresh designs for new 
laces that may rival the old. 

One of the studies of the school which 
receives great attention is geometry, not 
merely because it is the poetry of mathe- 
matics, but because it is the illustration of 
line. It is learned with an eye to its use in 
embroidery, which is taught in gold and sil- 
ver thread as well asin the colored flosses; 
and the classes in mending are supplemen- 
tary to the classes in geometry in order that 
the woven pattern of the cloth may be 
matched and patched and darned with such 
precision that the work shall be nearly view- 
less. Sewing of every sort is taught ip this 
institution, and that both by machine and 
by hand, and with that also the weaving of 
stockings and all the housekeeping arts, 
including, of course, those of cooking, of 
washing and of fine ironing. 

The girl who has graduated at this school 
has her livelihood at her fingers’ ends and 
is a person of real and immense use in the 
world. The course in dressmaking becomes 
very attractive from the esthetic character 
of the material used and from the gowns 
themselves, often modeled from those in 
choice old portraits. Gowns are made in 
these classes not only for ladies’of the nobil- 
ity, who are patronesses of the school, but for 
the queen herself, who is greatly interested 
in the whole establishment. It will be seen 
that almost everything requisite for the arts 
usually practiced by women is taught here, 
and that if something of the medizval char- 
acterizes parts of the work yet all the sci- 
ence of the nineteenth century that has any 
peculiar feminine use is brought to bear 
upon the exploitation. 

eee 


ANOTHER CORNER AT THE FAIR. 


In a corner of the Danish house, opposite 
the statue to Hans Christian Andersen, 
stands a lofty monument to another Dane 
whose name is everywhere known as that 
of a sculptor of wonderful skill—Albert 
-Thorwaldsen, born 1770, died 1844, says the 
record, but who can believe that the 1eal 
man who conceived these noble figures has 
ever died? The floor of the Thorwaldsen 
corner is choicely paved with a material 
which appears to be porcelain arranged 
in black and white diamonds, and on each 
of the black diamonds there is a beauti- 
ful photographic reproduction of some one 
of the sculptor’s works. Photographs and 
casts of nearly all his figures make this 
corner alive with interest. The simulated 
tomb is surrounded by growing ivy and 
ferns and above itis a large model of the 
Thorwaldsen Museum at Copenhagen, in 
which are collected the works of the great 
sculptor, who is highly honored in his own 
country. 

The case of personal relics is very interest- 
ing. The old-fashioned watch is to be sold 
to some one at the close of the exposition, 
if any one can be found to pay the rather 
large price asked forit. Here is the artist’s 
' visiting card, his cigar-case and a little cook- 


ing vessel] which he used when he was study- 
ing his art in Rome, his strong boat-hooks 
and his little Danish cross of knighthood, a 
pretty trifle in white enamel and gold, and 
a lock of his thick, white hair, Here, too, is 
the hat which he wore on*his Jast entrance 
into Copenhagen in 1838, and wreathed 
around it is a dead vine. There isa homely 
old razor-strop and a pen with a very plain, 
black wood handle. 

But the gem of this corner is the original 
painting of the artist by Horace Vernet. 
The sculptor is represented as standing in 
his long, white studio gown before a statue 
which he is intently modeling. The face is 
wonderfully soft and natural in tone, genial, 
even spiritual, in expression, and the long, 
thick, wavy white hair is tossed carelessly 
away from the broad brow. Every thought- 
ful visitor goes away from the Denmark sec- 
tion determined to know more about the 
life and work of Andersen and Thorwald- 
sen, and so one of the chief objects of the 
exposition is accomplished, 

—_ 


BEAR HOLLOW, ° 


BY ERNEST LAWTON. 


Few visitors to the National Zoo at Wash- 
ington fail to visit, before leaving the 
grounds, the home of the bears, or Bear Hol- 
low, asit is sometimes called. The Zoo park 
lies ina hollow surrounded on all sides by 
hills, while through the lowest portion flows 
the historic Rock Creek that farther on forms 
the dividing line between Washington and 
Georgetown. 

In one corner of the park near the stream 
a steep hill has been cut and blasted away 
so that an immense perpendicular stone cliff 
has been formed, and in this are the caves 
of the bears. The animals are prevented 
by the precipitous wall from escaping up- 
ward, while at the base of the cliff a tall, 
strong iron fence, with curved sharp-pointed 
bars on top, incloses several good-sized 
yards, within which they can enjoy them- 
selves but through which they cannot force 
their way. When the bears were first placed 
in their home one of them did escape, how 
it was never known, but one morning about 
six o’clock he suddenly appeared to a little 
colored boy who was walking along the road 
leading to the city. He gleefully chased the 
boy some distance and otherwise disturbed 
the peace of thecommunity. ‘‘ He was only 
recaptured alive,”’ as the Irishman remarked, 
‘‘after he had been shot dead.” 

Within the three divisions of this settle- 
ment are four distinct varieties of bears. 
First, the grizzlies, brought from the dis- 
tant Yellowstone Park. Then the happy 
family of cinnamon and black bears, five in 
number, under the ruJe of an immense cin- 
namon bear, also from the Yellowstone. 
But the most attractive family is the small 
househo!d in the southern division, which 
consists of Ben and Rosa, the two beautiful 
polar bears which make friends with every 
one. Ben and Rosa have been here now for 
over a year and have endured the hottest 
weather without serious suffering, while the 
severe weather of the past winter has suited 
them exactly. During the warmest season 
their yard is often covered with canvas, 
while an attendant treats them to cold 
shower baths, using a firehose for the pur- 
pose. Strong as such a stream of water is, 
although they can hardly stand against it, 


yet they seem to enjoy the process and they 
will stand perfectly still as long as the pa- 
tience of the keeper endures. Their cave is 
‘““L,”? shaped and extends far back into the 
cliff. It is kept very coo) by a spring, the 
water of which trickles down the sides near 
the entrance. Frequent baths also they take 
ina large concrete tank built for the pur- 
pose. 

Their means of amusement are simple 
but appear amply sufficient. Months ago a 
boy was one day amusing himself by punch- 
ing one of the bears with a long, stout cane. 
The bear resented such treatment and at 
last, turning suddenly, managed to catch 
hold of the stick. Quickly pulling it away 
from the boy Ben pulled it into his cage, 
and then for weeks, until it was worn out, 
it was used in every possible way except 
the right one. Many a tug-of-war have 
they had with it, Ben at one end, Rosa at 
the other, pulling each other all around the 
inclosure. Generally the contest ended by 
one bear falling into the water tank, for 
one of them, intent only on getting control 
of the stick, was sure, sooner or later, to 
back up close to the water, and when he 
was pulling his hardest the other bear 
would suddenly let go of the other end and 
look up calmly at the sky, while the un- 
fortunate victor would be lying on his back 
in eighteen inches of water. 

At other times they would try to balance 
the stick on their heads, -and seemed to 
enjoy having it roll off and down their 
backs. By far the favorite trick, however, 
was the attempt to stand the stick up 
against the slender, round, vertical bars of 
the cage, which are not more than one-half 
inch in diameter. For hours ata time first 
one and then the other would try to do 
this, and if one did get it to stand up his 
mate would at once knock it down, and so 
the fun would go on again as before. 

Another toy they have is a large wooden 
ball about eight inches in diameter. This 
they. roll all over, push at each other and 
act as if they were practicing for a football 
match. At other times they toss it into the 
water tank, and going in after it try to bite 
it while it floats about. Any one who has 
tried to bite an apple floating in a tub of 
water, that old Halloween trick, can’ sym- 
pathize with their efforts in this direction. 

But, after all, it is at feeding time that 
Ben and Rosa prove most interesting. Well 
do they know when mealtime comes, and if 
the keeper does not put in a prompt appear- 
ance some very loud-voiced remarks are in- 
dulged in. Polar bears are such gentle and 
pleasant looking creatures that the contrast 
made by their musical (?) voices is startling, 
to say the least. Two kinds of food they 
are now fed on, loaves of coarse white bread 
and fishes. The loaves of bread, which are 
twice as large as Ben’s head, are tossed 
high in the air only to be neatly caught by 
the ‘bears as they fall. Ben, indeed, shows 
remarkable ability in this line and may yet 
fill a position on a baseball nine. 

Generally the bears take the bread to the 
tank and soak it before eating. Then each 
eats about a half of his loaf, after which 
they exchange the remaining halves. This 
strange custom they follow with all their 
food. Thus each eats one half a fish and 
then they change places with one another 
and eat up each other’s remnants. They 
divide the fishes in an odd way, separating 
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chem lengthwise along the line of the skele- 
‘on and cutting them in two as evenly as if 
they used a sharp knife. The first bite is 
always taken from the lungs. 


RAILROAD EXHIBIT AT CHICAGO. 

Anything relating to railroads and ‘‘chu- 
chu’? cars has for the average mortal, be he 
2 child or grown-up, a perpetual fascina- 
tion. To visit the pretty little building at 
the World’s Fair in which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad displays its treasures opens one’s 
2yes with wonder and admiration. Here 
ire stored a great many things which show 
what a vast and complex affair a modern 
railway system is. One gains a good idea, 
00, of the wonderful development and im- 
provement in rolling stock since the days 
when the original John Bull locomotive on 
2xhibition at Chicago pulled the quaint 
ittle cars at a snail’s pace, comparatively, 
over tracks which bear no comparison to 
magnilicent steel highways along which the 
vestibule trains of the Pennsylvania Road 
x0 thundering today at fifty miles an hour. 
[The display of perhaps a hundred charters 
und seals which belonged to roads bought 
out by the Pennsylvania system shows how 
nowadays the great lines absorb the little 
ones. Then there is along series of inter- 
esting models of bridges and signal towers, 
of double-decked ferry boats, train appli- 
ances and even full-sized figures of all the 
trainmen, from the conductor down. 

Pictures of the Pittsburg riots and the 
Johnstown floods reeall painful though in- 
teresting chapters of history, while charts 
and maps reproduce in miniature the beauti- 
ful stretches of country and the famous 
mountains traversed by the road. Eastern- 
ers who take this favorite route to the 
White City should nut fail to provide them- 
selves with the company’s latest publica- 
tion, Travel in the Occident, which gives a 
charming description of the regions through 
which the road goes and of the leading 
cities en route, while a good description is 
added of the main attractions of the fair 
itself. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’S LETTERS TO 
CHILDREN. 
From nearly twenty letters written to his 
little nieces we select these three from the 
August Century 7 


S. S. VERONA, 
SunpDAY, MAxcu 18, 1888. 


My Dear Gertie: It seems to me that our 
correspondence has not been very lively 
lately. I don’t think I had a letter from 
you all the time I was in India. I hoped I 
should; because I wanted to show it to the 
rajahs, and other great people, and let them 
see what beautiful letters American chil- 
dren can write. But now I am out of In- 
dia, and for the last ten days we have been 
‘sailing on and on over the same course 
where we sailed last December. Last Tues- 
day we passed Aden and stopped there 
about six hours. I went on shore and took 
a drive through the town and up into the 
country. If you had been with me you 
would have seen the solemn-looking camels 
stalking along with solemn-looking Arabs 
on their backs, looking as if they had been 
riding on and on that way ever since the 
days of Abraham. I think I met Isaac and 
Jacob on two skinny came!s just outside 
the gates of Aden. I asked them how Esau 
was, but Jacob looked mad and wouldn’t 
answer, and hurried the old man on, so that 
I had no talk with them, but I fee! quite 
sure it was they, for they looked just like 
the pictures in the Bible. 

Since that we have been sailing up the 
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Red Sea, and on Monday evening we shall 
be once more at Suez, and there I say good- 
by to my companion, who stops in Egypt 
and goes thence to Palestine, while I hurry 
on tu Malta and Gibraltar in the same 
steamer, She is a nice little steamer with 
a whole lot of children on board, who 
fight all the while and cry the rest of 
the time. Every now and then one of 
them almost goes overboard, and then all 
the mothers set up a great howl, though I 
don’t see why they should care very much 
about such children as these are. I should 
think it would be rather a relief to get rid 
of them. Now, if it, were you or Agnes or 
Tood, it would be different! 

There has just been service on deck and I 
preached, and the people all held on to 
something and listened. I would a great 
deal rather preach in Trinity. 

I hope you will have a pleasant Easter. 
Mine will be speut, | trust, in Malta. Next 
year I hope you will come and dine with 
me ou Easter Day. Don't forget! My love 
to Tood. 

Your affectionate uncle, PHILLIPS. 


ON THE P. AND O. STEAMSHIP VERONA, 
NEAR SUEZ, MARCH 19, 1883. 


Little Mistress Josephine : * 

Tell me, have you ever seen 
Children half as queer as these 
Babies trom across the seas? 

See their funny little fists, 

See the rings upon their wrists; 
One has very little clothes, 

One has jewels.in her nose ; 

And they all have silver bangles 
On their little heathen ankles. 

In their ears are curious things, 
Round their necks are beads in strings, 
And they jingle as they walk, 

And they talk outlandish talk. 
One, you see, has hugged another, 
Playing she’s its little mother. 
One who sits all lone and lorn 

Has her head a}l shaved and shorn. 
Do you want to know their names? 
One 1s called Jeefungee Hames, 
One Buddhanda Arrich Bas, 

One Teedundee Hanki Sas. 


Many such as these I saw 

In the streets of old Jeypore. 

They never seemed to cry or laugh, 
But, sober as the photograph, 
Squatted in the great bazars, 
While the Hindus, their mammas, 
Quarreled long about the price 

Of their little mess of rice; 

And then, when the fight was done, 
Every mother, one by one, 

Up her patient child would whip, 
Set it straddling on her hip, 

And trot off all c100k’d and bent 
To some hole where, well content, 
Hers and baby’s days are spent. 


Aren’t you glad then, little queen, 
That your name is Josephine? 
That you live in Springfield, or 
Not, at least, in old Jeypore? 
That your Christian parents are 
John and Hattie, pa and ma? 
That you’ve an entire nose 

And no rings upon your toes? 

In a word, that Hat and you 

Do not have to be Hindu? 

But I thought you’d like to see 
What these little heathen be, 
And give welcome to these three 
From your loving Uncle P. 


* Daughter of Rev. J. C. Brooks. 
SunpaAy, Ava. 19, 1888. 


Dear Gertie: I bought the prettiest thing 
you ever saw for you the other day. If you 
were to guess for three weeks, making two 
guesses every minute, you could not guess 
what it is. {[ shall not tell you because I 
want you to be all surprised to pieces when 
you see it, and [ am so impatient to give it 
to you that I can hardly wait. Only you 
must be in a great hurry and get well, be- 
cause you see it is only five weeks from 
today that I shall expect to see you in the 
dear old study iv Clarendon Street, where 
we have had such a lot of good times to- 
gether before now. Just think of it! We'll 
set the music-box a-going and light all the 
gaslights in the house, and get my doll out 
of her cupboard and dress Tood up in a red 
pocket-handkerchief and stand her up on 
the study table and make her give three 
cheers! Then we'll have some gingerbread 
and lemonade. 

I've got a lot of things for you besides the 
one which I bought for you the other day. 
You couldn’t guess what it is if you were 
to guess forever; but this is the best of all, 
and when you see it you will jump the 
rheumatism right out of you. I hope you 
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will be quite well by that time. What sort 
of a place is Sharon?’ Do not write to me 
about it, but tell me all about it when I see 
you. What a lot you will have to tell! You 
can tell me what was in that Christmas 
letter which the wicked mail-man never 
brought to me. 

Good-by, dear little girl. Don’t you wish 
you knew what it was that I bought for you 
the other day? Give my love to Agnes and 
Tood. Your affectionate uncle, P. 


THE GRANDMAS. 


Will somebody please tell me what has 
become of all the grandmas—the ones we 
used to know when we were children? They 
were such dear, sweet-faced old ladies, with 
snowy hair parted in the middle and brought 
down in smooth bands over the wrinkled 
cheeks. And they wore gold-bowed ‘‘specs”’ 
and. bonnets that reached from the fore- 
head to the very nape of the neck, and 
they always had funny little reticules that 
the children watched with eager eyes, suie 
that they contained some goodies for grand- 
ma’s darling. They are gone now and in 
their places we have the grandmamma, 4 
stately figure in rustling silks and gay 
colors, with an airy trifle ot lace and feathers 
perched on top of her bangs, which ave 
sometimes gray and sometimes a wonderful 
brown or black. She goes to balls in a 
décolleté dress her granddaughters would 
hesitate to wear, 2nd she dances, and deals 
in real estate, and gives lectures, and belongs 
to clubs, and is on committees, and goodness 
knows what all. Maybe this is right and 
proper, but some way I cannot help missing 
the dear old grandmas of the days gone by. 
—Mercury.. 

aa 

A foreign diplomat, conversing with the 
Hawaiian queen on the subject of the mixed 
races in Hawaii, said: ‘‘But your Majesty 
surely has no white blood in your veins?”’ 
“Indeed I have white blood in my veins,” 
said the queen. ‘‘ My grandfather ate Captain 
Cook.” 


—a— 

A common carelessness in hot weather, by 
persons who use a fan, is to keep it moving 
incessantly.in a manner to send a continuous 
draft of cold air upon the neck and shoulders 
of the one who sits in front of the fanner, as 
at church or any public gathering. Victims 
of such thoughtlessness have suffered serious 
and even fatal illnesses as a consequence. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


IS an extraordinary letter, 
different from its twenty- 
five sisters in the alpha- 
betical family. It is not 
needed to express any 
sound in the language. If 
you examine your diction- 
ary you will see that when 
it begins a word it is al- 
ways pronounced as z, and 
elsewhere either as ks or 
@ as gz; for example, eks-er- 
cise, egz-ert. I think we use no words in 
our common experience which commence 
with X. Is there a single exception? A 
wema (or xeme) is a fork-tailed gull in the 
Arctic regions. Did any of our Corner nat- 
uralists ever shoot one? Many of you will 
see the caravels from Spain and the Viking 
ship from Norseland at Chicago, but I do 
not think one of you ever saw a «xebec, a 
strange Mediterranean craft, except per- 
haps Eugene C. on his homeward voyage 
from Constantinople. (I know he was in 
Egypt—which borders on the Mediterranean 
—for he told me the other day that about 
the most interesting thing he saw in his 
year’s travels was the Great Pyramid.) 

Then there are a good many words begin- 
ning with xantho-, used only as scientific 
terms for plants or animals that are yellow, 
and with xylo,- indicating something made 
of wood—a «ylograph, a woodcut. You 
will find, too, that there are only a very few 
proper names beginning with X. I have 
heard of Xerxes—although a bright little 
boy who walked up the street with me this 
morning said he never heard of him—but 
he died a very long while ago, as poetically 
stated in the New England Primer. I sup- 
pose Mr. X—— was a great general and com- 
manded the greatest army the world ever 
saw, but I have much more respect for 
Leonidas, who with his three hundred Spar- 
tans fought against him so bravely at the 
battle of Thermopylae, 2,373 years ago this 
week. Of course there were in other lands 
and times Xavier and Xenophon and Xan- 
tippe—I hope none of our girls will set up 
the Mrs. X. last named as a model for them- 
selves—but I do not know of a single great 
man or woman in our land and time whose 
name begins with X—do you? 

I saw in one of the dictionaries that Yury 
was a servant of Robinson Crusoe. I had 
entirely forgotten it and thought that must 
have been only the native name of ‘‘my 
man Friday.’”’ But just now I saw three 
children passing with berrying pails, almost 
empty, and [ asked them. (A little girl ex- 


plained that they had been ona blueberry . 


picnic and had had a good time, but that there 
was more nick than pick in it!) One of 
them soon returned with a copy of the dear 
old book, and there was the story of Xury, 
the Moresco boy—do you know what that 
word means?—Crusoe’s servant before he 
was shipwrecked on Juan Fernandez. 

There is one other curious thing about X 
—that is, how it came to stand for ten. 
No doubt primitive people used to reckon 
numbers on their fingers—sometimes they 
do now! When they had counted five they 
would hold up the hand with thumb and 
fingers parted—that looked like V. Two 
V’s would be ten—put one over the other, 
with the lower one inverted, and you get X 
—try it with your pencil. Another expla- 
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nation is this. People would naturally in 
keeping account of things make a straight 
mark every time. (Do not farmers often do 
the same thing now, making chalk marks 
on the barn door or on the beams for the 
number of bushels of corn husked or pota- 
toes emptied?) To make the reckoning 
easier they would put a cross mark over 
the tenth mark, thus, 777 I ITI IIIX, 
hence the origin of the sign for ten! 

There is a more doubtful explanation of 
the origin of the Arabic figures, making 1 
the straight mark, 2 the way in which two 
horizontal marks would be naturally con- 
nected without lifting the pen and the other 
digits in similar way by combining three or 
four or five short, straight marks into one 
character. Did you ever notice the strange 
scrawling marks on the check which the 


Chinese laundryman gives you—they are | 


figures. I asked my friend, Chin Wing, 
yesterday to write for me his figures for 
1, 2,3,4,5. He did—and [I am glad that 
we use Arabic rather than Chinese signs for 
notation! Think of ‘‘doing a sum” in 
arithmetic with such Turkey tracks! 
This is a good place for scientific 
EXPLANATIONS. 
BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 


My dear Mr. Martin: Will you accept a cor- 
rection in facts from one who is neither a 
Cornerer nor the father of a Cornerer? Inthe 
issue of June 1 you say, “I do not think any 
map or compass ever represented east on the 
left.’”? The compass of the ordinary surveyor’s 
transit does have the pack ners on the left, so 


that the letters stand ~— | —w, this for reasons 


S 
long to explain but easy to understand if you 
examine the instrument and consider its use. 
TRANSIT. 


Thanks, Transit; I am not a surveyor nor 
the son of a surveyor and so knew nothing 
about a surveyor’s compass, but I have had 
a good deal of experience in watching the 
mariner’s compass in years gone by, in a 
schooner’s binnacle, in a fisherman’s whale- 
boat, and my own pocket-compass. That 
compass always has east on the right as on 
amap. So that we are both right—you on 
the land and [ on the sea! Meeting an- 
other ‘‘ transit’? man on State Street I asked 
him the reason of the difference and he said: 


Because the graduated circle is attached to 
the line of sight and moves with it, while the 
needle remains stationary. [In the mariner’s 
compass the needle moves with the graduated 
circle—Mr. M.] E. and W. are placed on the 
compass circle in reversed position. Thus 
when the line of sight is N. E., the north end 
of the needle points to the left of the north 
point in the circle; hence E. must be put on 
that side of the meridian line. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 
Dear Sir: The highways in a new country 
are often laid out on the lines of the govern- 
mentsurvey. Traveling on the section lines we 
came to an east and west line, when our road 
turned a few feet and then proceeded north- 
ward again. My companion asked, ‘‘ What is 
the reason of that little turn in the road?” 
The answer was, ‘‘ The rotundity of the earth.” 
Can any Cornerer explain the matter more 

fully. Cou aor 


An expert in N. H. explains it thus: 


Dear Mr. Martin: If your Wisconsin corre- 
spondent will examine a globe or map of the 
hemisphere he will see that the meridians con- 
verge as they approach the pole. The con- 
vergence of two township lines one mile apart 
amounts in his latitude to about ten rods in 
twenty-four miles. This will account for the 
jog in roads running north and south along 
government lines. CusC. 


The State Street engineer told me that 
that was one of the points in the long-stand- 


ing dispute as to the boundary between Ver- | 


mont and Massachusetts. But I must not 
extend these explanations further or D. F. 
will exclaim— Exit Mr. MARTIN! 


1t7 


“This baby of yours seems pretty solid,’” 
said Hankinson, holding Tompkins’s baby up 
in his arms. 

“Of course he is,’ retorted Tompkins. 
“Did you think he was plated? ’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


a 


“That is a pretty big buckwheat cake for a 
boy of your size,’ said papa at breakfast to 
Jimmieboy. 

“Tt looks big,’’ said Jimmieboy, “‘ but really 
itisn’t. It’s got lots of porouses in it.’’ 
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Lesson For Ava. 20. . Acts 24: 10-25. 
PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


We find Felix in the book of Acts because 
he was a block in Paul’s path toRome. These 
two men facing each other furnish the com- 
pletest contrasts in character. They furnish 
also as striking contrasts in their positions. 
According to our views of justice, each is in 
the wrong place. The prisoner ought to be 
the judge; the judge ought to be the prisoner. 
When the kingdom of God is perfected this 
change will have taken place. What com- 
pensations are there now for the good who 
are at the mercy of the bad? Let us study 
these two men to find an answer to this ques- 
tion. 

Paul we know. The love, reverence and 
tearful benedictions with which he had been 
sent on his way from Miletus are still with 
him as he stands bound before Felix. Multi- 
tudes on two continents had received him as 
a messenger from God. Two incidents will 
introduce us to Felix. He was of low birth, a 
freedman who had risen to be governor of 
Cesarea. He met Drusilla, wife of Azizus, 
King of Emesa, and was captivated by her 
beauty. By the help ofa sorcerer he enticed 
her from her husband and lived with her as 
his wife. Jonathan, a Jewish high priest, had 
used his influence to get Felix made governor, 
but afterwards remonstrated with him for his 
adulterous relations with Drusilla. For this 
Felix hired assassins who murdered his bene- 
factor in the temple. Tacitus says of him, 
“In the practice of all kinds of lust and 
cruelty he used the power of a king with the 
disposition of a slave.” 

Weare now prepared to see on the one hand: 

I. Paul’s compensations. The disciple of 
Christ before the libertine, the missionary be- 
fore the murderer, the poor prisoner before 
the rich judge—what had he for his champion- 
ship of truth? 

1. He had the consciousness of the protect- 
ing care of God. Against him were a multi- 
tude of influential Jews, with an eloquent ad- 
vocate to plead their cause. He was alone, 
obliged to plead his own cause before a 
corrupt judge. What were his chances of 
success? Yet God had promised that His 
messengers, when brought before governors, 
should be taught by the Spirit what to say. 
This promise was fulfilled to Paul. He won 
his case against_ all odds. He was accused of 
inciting rebellion against the Roman Govern- 
ment among the Jews. But he showed that 
only twelve days before he had passed through 
that very city on his way to Jerusalem for his 
first visit in many years. What could those 
Jews who had come down from Jerusalem 
know ‘about him? He was accused of heresy. 
He replied that he worshiped the same deity 
as the Jews, believed in the same Scriptures, 
and held with them the doctrine of the resur- 
. rection from the dead, which was his great 
motive to a holy life. He declared that his 
sect was a branch of the Jewish religion which 
was entitled to the protection of Roman laws. 
He was accused of profanation of the temple. 
He answered that the object of his visit to 
Jerusalem was to worship in the temple, that 
the Jews had found him in it purified in ful- 
fillment of a vow. So completely did he re- 
fute the charges against him and escape from 
the plots of the Jews. 

2. He had opportunities to carry out his life 
plans. His great object was to spread the 
gospelthrough the world. How natural, then, 
that he should want to preach it to those who 
ruled the world! But how could he get the 
ear of Roman rulers except through Roman 
prisons? What would they care for his mes- 
sage except as they had official business with 
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him? He welcomed imprisonment and fetters 
which brought him the coveted opportunities 
to preach Christ. What more powerful preach- 
ing did he ever do than in the jail at Philippi, 
in Cesarea before Felix and Agrippa and in 
the prison at Rome? The Christian is a wit- 
ness. The word “ martyr,’? which means wit- 
ness, became a title of honor to those who suf- 
fered death for testifying of Christ. Life is 
not so dear to the disciple as is the gospel in- 
trusted to him by the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. He grew into the ideal manhood by fight- 
ing foes. ‘‘ Herein do I exercise myself,” he 
said, ‘‘to have a conscience void of offense 
toward God and men,’”? His work in the face 
of his enemies kept his purpose tense to live 
a holy life. Those who press the gospel against 
opposition have the greater motive to show 
the character which is its fruit. 

Here, then, we find Paul in the midst of 
enemies and legally in their power, but en- 
joying the protecting care of God, doing the 
work he most desires to do, growing iuto the 
character to which he aspires. Let us now 
look at: 

Il. Felix’s losses. In his marble palace, ele- 
gantly dressed, with conscious superiority re- 
clining at his ease, he summoned his prisoner, 
with hands hardened by labor and chains on 
his wrists, and commanded him to give a 
specimen of his eloquence. Paul obeyed, and 
his address made it plain that: 

1. Felix had lost hismanhood. Felix meant 
play, but Paul was in earnest. His sermon 
had two heads and one application. He spoke 
first of righteousness. He set before his 
two hearers—who were even then speculat- 
ing in their minds how great a bribe they 
could get from this innocent prisoner by of- 
fering his release—truthfulness, justice, hon- 
esty in thought, word and deed. Felix could 
govern a province, he could make evil the 
law of it, but this other law of righteousness 
which God had written on the tablets of his 
heart he could not repeal. 

Paul spoke next of temperance, the spirit 
which God requires in governing ourselves. 
To this adulterous pair it meant continence, 
the control of their passions. Paul enforced 
both these laws by declaring the judgment to 
come. He told Felix that the time was com- 
ing when he would not sit as a judge, but 
would be judged before a tribunal where no 
bribe could avail, and that the judgment would 
be final. As the speaker fixes his earnest 
eyes on his hearers and lifts his manacled 
hands with their clanking chains, Felix cringes 
and trembles. Is he afraid of Paul? Is the 
governor of Caesarea, with his soldiers within 
call, afraid of his prisoner? No; but for a 
moment, under the power of those divine 
words, the veil of the unseen is withdrawn 
and he sees his Judge and shrinks into a 
scared and puny culprit. He is afraid, but 
neither ashamed nor penitent, simply fright- 
ened by the grandeur of truth and purity that 
found nothing to win in him. Who that 
could stand in Paul’s place would exchange 
places with Felix? What cowardice is greater 
than fear of the truth? 

But is there more manhood in indifference 
to truth than in cringing fear when both 
moods hate righteousness, temperance and 
judgment to come? There is no way to man- 
hood but by the forgiveness of sins and new 
life in Christ Jesus. We must be either ene- 
mies of the truth, waiting with inward shame 
or hate for its power to be asserted, or its 
willing, obedient servant. And the omnipo- 
tent Christ is the truth. 

2. Felix had lost his self-respect. The last 
resort of the convicted man who does not 
want manhood is delay. ‘‘Go thy way for 
this time.’’ If he can only silence that accus- 
ing voice he will never call it up again. He 
had sent for Paul to hear “ concerning the 
faith in Christ.’”? But he sent him away be- 
fore he began to speak of Christ. ‘ For this 
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time,’’ said Felix to his conscience; ‘‘ For- 
ever,” to his will. On one side is a wall of 
righteousness, and he starts back, for he 
knows he is unrighteous; on the other is a 
wall of purity, and he starts back again, for 
he knows he is impure. But before him along 
the path to which he is walled in the judg- 
ment to come is swiftly, surely approaching. 
No wonder he trembles. But instead of re- 
penting of sin and calling on God for deliv- 
erance, he makes himself drunk with forget- 
fulness and holds up his fading purple and 
trappings of office for admiration and ap- 
plause. Has such a man any real respect for 
himself? 

3. Felix had lost his soul. Casarea was a 
city of marble. We can imagine what was 
the wealth and luxury of its governor. It 
would have seemed idle for any one to point 
to those solid walls and say, ‘‘ All these will 
crumble away and be forgotten. Seek ye a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.’’ He had heard Paul say, 
“There shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
both of the just and the unjust.” But he had 
replied, ‘‘ I cannot consider that now.”’ Czxs- 
area was in his eyes the enduring city—the 
city of God a baseless dream. But the marble 
city has vanished; the place where it stood 
is a silent field; while Felix, who made this 
lost wealth the object of his life, lives still. 

“The word that I spake,’’ said Christ, “‘ the 
same shall judge him in the last day.’”’ This 
word, which some of us hear so carelessly and 
dismiss so lightly, is to come up again, and 
the judgment once formed of its reasonable- 
ness, its just demands, the shadowy impres- 
sion of conviction which once passed over you 
will be revived as the judgment of God in 
which you must acquiesce. How like flimsy 
cobwebs in the light of that day will all the 
excuses appear which men make for denying 
Christ! ‘‘I waited for a more convenient 
season, and it never came’’; ‘‘I saw profess- 
ing Christians whom I thought were hypo- 
crites, and therefore I thrust the claims of 
Christ aside’’; “‘I tried secretly for awhile 
but I failed’; ‘‘I could not then give up my 
sinful pleasures.” But the time will be past 
for calling good evil and evil good. Shams, 
concealments, hypocrisies, dishonesties will 
be ended. Lost manhood, lost self-respect, a 
lost soul—place these beside the suffering, 
struggling servant of Christ, who can say at 
last, ‘‘I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished the course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me the crown 
of righteousness.’? Which will you choose? 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUOY WHEELOCK. 


(Draw two chains on the board.) Who re- 
members about the man who was made a 
prisoner and chained? Where was he taken? 
What did he say from the castle stairs? 
(Write above the chains: A witness unto all 
men.) How did Paul bear witness on this 
troubled day in Jerusalem? (Make rays of 
light about the words.) What light shone 
upon Paul? What light showed him where 
he was to go? Did he always follow? See 
where it led him next. (Make a word picture 
of the night scene at the castle when Paul was 
taken away to Cesarea. Draw a portion of a 
castle wall with a light shining upon it and 
write on it: Be of good cheer) There were 
people in Rome to whom Paul was to go to 
point out the way of life and God brought him 
out of the prison in Jerusalem and set him on 
the way toward the great city, which was 
then the mistress of the world. But it wasa 
dark aud dangerous way and theré were many 
delays, yet the guidepost always said ‘‘ To 
Rome,’’ and Paul had the promise that he 
was to be a witness there also. (Show the 
route to Ceesarea and draw a Roman standard 
there to show that it was the residence of the 
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Roman governor. Describe the silent night 
journey thither, and the trial of Paul before 
Felix.) 

There were Roman soldiers in Cesarea and 
it was the seat of the Roman power, but the 
bravest soldier in the city was the soldier of 
Jesus Christ. He was not afraid to speak of 
his hope in God before the Roman governor 
and before his accusers who had come from 
Jerusalem. Soldiers in olden times protected 
themselves when they went to war by suits 
of heavy armor. With a strong shield and 
helmet and breastplate a soldier felt himself 
safe from all arrows of the enemy. Paul, the 
soldier of Christ, wore always a breastplate 
which no one could see, but which kept him 
safe from any real harm anywhere. It was 
the breastplate of righteousmss, (Draw.) A 
man who follows the right has never anything 
to fear. The shield of faith kept him from any 
arrows of temptation so that he was always 
true to his Lord. (Draw.) And upon bis 
head, crowning his life, was the thought of 
the salvation or safety of all believers. When 
Paul wrote to the friends of Jesus in Corinth 
he said, ‘‘ Watch ye, stand fast in the fuith, be 
strong.’’ Isn’t that a good motto for little sol- 
diers of Christ today? 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, Aug. 18-19. The Purpose of the Sab- 
bath. Ex. 20: 8-11; Mark 2: 23-28; Luke 6: 
6-11. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


iret. 80... 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Aug. 20-26. Paul or Felix. Whose 
Example Will You Follow? Acts 24: 22-27; 
1 John 2; 15-17. 

Nobody today would think of adopting Felix 
asa model. Paul is to thousands an example 
and an inspiration. But go back tothe year 
fifty-eight and we should find in Cesarea ten 
imitators of the proud, self-centered Roman 
governor to one disciple of the gray and bat- 
tle-scarred missionary. The verdict which 
history renders on these two men suggests the 
first lesson from our topic. Nor does it take 
1800 years to determine the proper rating of a 
man or woman. A superficial, showy charac- 
ter obtains but a short-lived fame. Tinsel is 
very unsubstantial and ephemeral. It may be 
that we are disposed to imitate the dress or 
manners of persons who are the least worthy to 
be taken as our examples and whom, when 
we get a little older or a little wiser, we shall 
see are poor and unSatisfactory guides. Many 
a boy at a certain period in his hfe thinks it 
smart to ape the language and the behavior 
of some older boy. Fortunately, the imitator 
often is disillusioned before he travels very 
far on that road. But it is much better if we 

“are in search of human models to look a little 
farther around our circle of acquaintances. 
Perhaps there is some quiet, unassuming boy 
or girl, some gentle, unselfish old man or 
woman, who can teach us and inspire us more 
than those whom the world calls great. and 
minighty. 

~ Contrasting Paul and Felix we should spec- 
ify as the elements in the latter’s character 
which we ought to avoid his vacillating spirit 
and his willingness to sacrifice principle to 
expediency. Now these may not seem tremen- 
dous faults, but they make him close of kin to 
us and they are two of the little foxes that 
spoil the vine. Weshould always remember, 
too, that we are more likely to imitate the 
weak than the very wicked characters of the 
Bible. 

Paul, on the contrary, shines out in this in- 
terview as the man of positive force. It was 
because he believed something from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his feet that his mes- 
sage went home and made Felix tremble. 


, 


The extent of our belief is not of so much 
consequence as its intensity. To believe one 
truth through and through gives us a power 
that half-hearted and uncertain men can never 
gainsay. Yet Paul was courteous, too, fur he 
reasoned. Paul was a gentleman. Bad man- 
ners always handicap the Christian worker. 

Parallel verses : Mark 2: 6-11; Acts 4: 15-17; 
18: 17; Luke 23: 20-24; Phil. 3: 7, 8; John 
33 19) dd Cor, 1: 1-26, 


—_ 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


A pamphlet by Rev. R. A. Hume, on Chris- 
tianity Tes ed by Reason, published by the 
Bombay Tract and Book Society, takes its 
place among the anti-intidel literature, for 
which there is sv much need in India. Tracts 
and hooklets setting forth the doctrines and 
arguments in favor of Christianity exert a 
wide influence, and it is a pity that more are 
not published to counteract the effects of the 
infidel literature which is sown broadcast. 


Some native churches in Turkey are becom- 
ing independent of the American Board. Not 
long ago the church in Tarsus, Asia Minor, 
assumed self-support and now comes a wel- 
come message to our churches in America 
from the evangelical church of Mardin, East- 
ern Turkey, which celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary last fall. These Turkish Chris- 
tians feel that the time has come to assume 
the current expenses of theirschools and make 
them independent of the board as the church 
has been for eight years. A hope is expressed 
that their share may be given to more needy 
churches and the determination is avowed 
to continue to labor in co-operation with the 
missionaries and churches in this field. The 
document is written in Arabic and was for- 
warded withatranslation by Rev. Mr. Andrus. 


The Home Missionary for August is a woman’s 
number and contains the minutes of the eley- 
enth annual gathering of the Woman’s De- 
partment of the A. H. M.S. in Saratogo, fol- 
lowed by several addresses: given on that 
occasion. The receipts of the A. H. M. S. 
during the first quarter of the fiscal year are 
$77,712 as against $146,457 received in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1892. This seems rather 
discouraging but not so is the recent financial 
statement of the Massachusetts Auxiliary, 
which has appropriated over $23,795 for the 
work among the French, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Finns, Germans, Italians, Armenians and 
Hebrews. Besides spending this amount 
within her own borders for this special work 
Massachusetts has contributed $18,000 to the 
foreign work under the care of the national 
society. 

Rey. Mr. Karmarkar, with his wife, now Dr. 
Karmarkar, sailed last week for India and hope 
to reach Bombay by the last of September. 
These two educated and refined Hindus have 
been in America fér four years fitting them- 
selves for work among their own people and en- 
listing the interest of churches and individuals 
by the many addresses which they have both 
given. Mr. Karmarkar is a graduate of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary and his pretty Ori- 
ental wife has taken the course at the Philadel- 
phia medical school. Now they expect to be- 
gin their life work in Bombay in connection 
with the Marathi Mission of the American 
Board and our good wishes go with them to 
their new field of labor. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The many friends of Pundita Ramabai will 
be glad to see a brief article in the Missionary 
Herald accompanied by a picture of her sur- 
rounded by the fifty child-widows in her in- 
stitution at Poona. The work of Ramabai 
and her friends has been misunderstood and 
criticised because not more distinctively mis- 
sionary and aggressively evangelical. The 
missionaries on the field, however, warmly 


approve of the good work which she is doing 
and are willing to trust her to use her own 
methods. Rey. J. P. Jones of our Madura 
Mission visited Poona on his way to the Decen- 
nial Conference and writes of Pundita Rama- 
bai: 

When one looks at her work not as a mis- 
sionary institution, but as what it really is, a 
humanitarian movement in behalf of one of 
the most injured classes of human beings—the 
child widows of India; when one comes to 
understand the beautiful character, deep 
piety, remarkable heroism and single-minded 
devotion of this self-denying little woman, he 
can enter with joy and sympathy into her 
grand work. Though not outwardly a Chris- 
tian institution it breathes a true Christian 
spirit and its foundress could not carry it on 
were it not for the Christian faith which sup- 
ports her. She is ably supported by a native 
Christian lady who was educated and brought 
up in our own Marathi Mission. 

There are said to be 5,000 Chinese in Vic- 
toria and probably as many more in other 
towns of British Columbia, yet up to a few 
years ago no effort was made to Christianize 
them, and they were allowed to return to their 
own country after a term of years as ignorant 
of the gospel as before. Three years ago, 
however, the Methodists in Canada awoke to 
the need of these heathen in their own land 
and now have three missionaries in the prov- 
ince, expending about $5,000 a year in carry- 
ing on the work. Rev. J. E. Gardiner, who 
has charge of the mission, possesses the essen- 
tial qualifications—a thorough knowledge of 
the Chinese language and modes of thought— 
since he was born in China and has always 
been a devoted friend of the race. Under his 
teaching about 150 of the Chinese in Brit- 
ish Columbia have become Christians. The 
women among these immigrants, of whoin 
there are few and they of the most degraded 
class, are reached by the Women’s Missionary 
Organization. Educational as well as evan- 
gelistic work prospers. The Church of Eng- 
land also has now a well-attended night 
school. Much of the hard work necessary in 
opening up a new country is done by these 
Chinese immigrants. They are very anxious 
to learn English because it increases their 
value as laborers. 


Latest accounts from Africa seem to confirm 
the statement that England has taken perma- 
nent possession of Uganda. Sir Gerald Portal 
has been taking the first steps toward organ- 
izing the new government. He hopes to make 
peace between the rival factions of Roman 
Gatholics and Protestants by appointing mem- 
bers of each party to fill the highest offices 
and assigning certain districts to the Cath- 
olics. The high officials will probably exer- 
cise their offices separately, there being Prot- 
estant and Catholic ministers of justice, each 
acting for his own party. Sir Gerald Portal is 
now on his way back to England. 


The Moravian Mission in South Africa is 
celebrating a double jubilee of work amcng 
the Hottentots. Fifty years before William 
Carey engaged in missionary work George 
Schmidt, the Moravian pioneer in South Af- 
rica, baptized his first convert and soon gath- 
ered a little congregation of forty-seven na- 
tives. His work was necessarily abandoned, 
however, until fifty years later, in the great 
year for missions, 1792, three Moravian breth- 
ren were sent to South Africa to renew the 
work begun so long before. And now the t+r- 
jubilee of the beginning of the mission ani the 
centenary of the renewal of their efforts is be- 
ing celebrated. The original mission in Cape 
Colony has not only founded a branch mission 
but has developed into eleven flourishing sta- 
tions with twenty-two male missionaries and 


more than 150 native assistants, nineteen sta- 


tion schools having 2,200 scholars. 
ee Se 
That we have but little faith is not sad 
but that we have but littlefaithfulness. By 
faithfulness faith is earned.—Thoreau. 
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Literature 


AMERICAN ARTAT THEEXPOSITION. 

it is declared, and apparently by compe- 
tent judges, that most of the pictures. ex- 
hibited by American artists at the World’s 
Fair illustrate the purpose to please the art 
critics rather than the mass of the people. 
Assuming this to be true, it is not neces- 
sinly an evil. The enjoyment of many vis- 
iors to the fair may be less in the picture 
galleries than it would be if the paintings 
of our artists had been intended primarily 
to please them, yet probably the popular 
taste has been considered both in subjects 
and treatments sufficiently to afford genuine 
and considerable gratification. This is much 
more likely to be the fact than the contrary. 

But if the aim to gain the approval of 
Goonoisseurs have been kept in view pri- 
mirily, it certainly is an encouraging sign. 
If this purpose were merely to win com- 
mendation from foreign critics, it might be 
open to criticism from the point of view of 
patriotism, although even then it could not 
be condemned unreservedly. But if it have 
been—and this is the fair inference—the 
purpose to secure the approval of the best 
judges, whether native or foreign, it is 
piaiseworthy. It indicates a high ideal on 
the part of our artists, a willingness to sub- 
mit to the most severe tests and a desire to 
rise above provincialism and to compete on 
even terms with others in the great field of 
international art. Any lower aim would in- 
vclve the decadence rather than the advance 
of this branch of art in the United States. 

The fact also implies a compliment to the 
American people. It means that they are 
understood to desire the best in art and can 
be trusted to indorse efforts to provide this 
for them, even though they be not yet edu- 
cated in art, as a body, sufficiently to appre- 
ciate fully what is best. It is a recognition 
of the prevalent, honorable public self re- 
spect and national ambition. If it be true, 
as has been said, that the American exhibit 
of paintings is somewhat inferior to one or 
two of those made by foreigners, it should 
be all the more a cause ot satisfaction to us 
if our artists be conceded to have shown 
the highest and worthiest intent. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
RELIGIOUS. 


Messrs. James Pott & Co. have just 
brought out a new and unusually servicea- 
ble edition of the Cambridge Bible [$5.85]. 
It has the text not of the revision but of the 
familiar King James, so-called, version, and 
with it is bound, in the same covers, The 
Cambridge Companion to the Bible. This 
xncludes essays on The Structure of the 
Bible and The Limits and Growth of the 
Bible, by Prof. H. E. Ryle; together with an 
appendix on Sacred Books of Other Faiths, 
by the Bishop of Durham; on The Preser- 
vation and Translation of the Bible by Rev. 
Dr. Sinker, Rev. J. O. F. Murray and Rev. 
Dr. Moulton; Introductions to the Several 
Books, etc., by the Bishop of Worcester, 
Prof, A. Davidson, D. D., ete.; and on Bible 
History, Chronology, Antiquities and Nat- 
nral History, as well as a glossary of Bible 
words, an index of proper names and one 
of subjects, a concordance, a list of maps 
and one of names of places, etc. The type 
necessarily is small but it is very clear, and 
we io not know where else so much Bibli- 
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cal information of value and of all sorts can 
be found in one work. The volume really 
is a library. It is bound in soft black 
leather and is sold ina box It is likely to 
become a favorite with workers in Sunday 
schools and prayer meetings. 

Messrs. J. R. Sweney, W. J. Kirkpatrick 
and H.L. Gilmour have combined forces 
again to produce a Sunday school hymn- 
book. Itis Praise in Song [Joln J. Hood. 
35 cents]. It contains nothing noticeably 
difficult or novel, the contents being of that 
familiar sort which still is widely popular, 
partly because it calls for nu special musi 
cal culture on the part of the singers. 
Among the many books of this sort it takes 
good rank, 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

One of the most delightful books which 
Georg Ebers, the German Egyptologist and 
novelist, has written, and this is saying a 
great deal, is The Story of My Life [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.25]. It covers his child- 
hood, youth and early manhood only, and 
we trust that another volume may continue 
so enjoyable a narrative. It is a picture of 
the life of a bright, active, happy boy in a 
German home uf the most worthy sort and 
at German schools mostly of conspicuous 
excellence. There is neither undue frank- 
ness nor superfluous reticence, but the 
things which one wishes to be told are 
recorded naturally and entertainingly. Dr. 
Ebers had a devotedly Christian mother— 
his father died before his birth—and had 
the advantage of the personal acquaintance 
and instruction of Froebel and other emi- 
nent educators, and the book, while a truly 
personal history, also is something more 
and, ina sense, better. It will do parents 
good to read it and will benefit and please 
anybody and everybody. 

The Great Commanders Series [D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Each, $1.50], edited by Gen. J. G. 
Wilson, consists of ‘biographies of eminent 
American military or naval commanders. 
The latest out is General Greene,. by Capt. 
F. V. Greene, U.S.A. The Revolutionary 
commanders of course had only compara- 
tively small bodies of troops to handle and 
generally their campaigns necessarily were 
only on a small scale. But some among 
them gave evidence of possessing more than 
ordinary ability and made enduring reputa- 
tions. This is true of Gen. Nathanael 
Greene, and this account of the man and 
his military career has been studied care- 
fully and written well. It possesses marked 
interest and the volume belongs with works 
of acknowledged excellence. It has a por- 
trait of Gen. Greene and eight maps. 

Washington Irving’s Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75] is too well known to need comment. 
The author himself prepared a condensed 
edition of the original complete work and 
this abridgment, itself a substantial and 
satisfactory work, has just been reprinted. 
It contains numerous illustrations and will 
retain its popularity. 


THE CURRENT MAGAZINES. 


The Andover Review prints Prof. C. A. 
Beckwith’s inaugural address at Bangor 
Seminary, The Place of Christ in Modern 
Thought. By a process of exclusion ably 
carried out the claims of both destructive 
naturalistic rationalism and literary and 
historical criticism of the New Testament 
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writings are set aside and there is shown to 
remain a divine historic person. Prof. H. 
M. Tyler contributes a paper, Socrates Once 
More, studying the ideal of education in the 
light of the teaching of Socrates. Mr. G.R. 
Stetson furnishes a sbort but vitally im- 
portant paper, A Case of Social Myopia, - 
protesting against modern sentimentalism 
toward crime and criminals in a wholesome 
fashion, to read which does one good. We 
are not quite sure of the political wisdum of 
portions of Rey. C. C. Starbuck’s first paper 
on Missions and Colonies, but as a collec- 
tion of interesting facts not ordinarily avail- 
able so easily bis article is most enjoyable. 
Prof, F. C. Porter closes the contributions 
with one on The Liberal and the Ritschlian 
Theology of Germany. Large editorial 
space is given to au analysis of Dr. Sanday’s 
Bampton Lectures for 1893 on The Early 
History and Origin of the Doctrine of In- 
spiration. The number strikes us as some- 
what solid for midsummer reading. 

In the Popular Science Monthly [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $5.00] the more conspicuous 
coutributions are Prof. Rudolph Virchow’s 
rectorial address at the Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
University, Berlin, on Oct. 15, 1892, entitled 
Learn and Search; Alexander McAdie’s on 
Protection from Lightning, which leaves 
the impression that practically there is none, 
althougli he says he thinks that properly 
made lightning conductors are valuable; and 
Herbert Spencer's on Professor Weismann’s 
Theories. There are a sketch and a por- 
trait of Paolo Mantegazza, the Italian an- 
thropologist and editor. Papers on In- 
ternal Speech and Song, by Prof. J. M. 
Baldwin; The Meaning of Truth and Error, 
by D. S. Miller; the second part of Dr. Erich 
Adicke’s Kantian Bibliography, make up 
the body of the Philosophical Review [Ginn 
& Co. $3.00] for July. Prof. E. B. Titch- 
ener, under Discussions, considers two re- 
cent criticisms of ‘‘modern’’ psychology, 
by Prof. Jewett and Dr. J. Ward. 

The Forum [$5.00] opens with three timely 
articles on Congress and the Financial 
Crisis, India’s Action and the Sherman 
Law, by Horace White; The Doom of Sil- 
ver, by E. O. Leech; and Danger in Hasty 
Tariff Revision, by R. H. Wolff. Frank R. 
Stockton comments upon, Mark Twain in a 
complimentary fashion. Prof. A. Heilprin, 
in considering Tasks Left for the Explorer, 
points out the North and South Polar re- 
gions and the interiors of Asia and South 
America. Three papers on Journalism are 
causing some comment in the press. One, 
by J. W. Keller, president of the New York 
Press Club, treats of Journalism as a Career 
in a comprehensive and enlightening fash- 
ion. Another by F. G. Speed asks and an- 
swers negatively the question, Do News- 
papers Now Give the News? Mr. Speed 
says truly, so far as most are concerned, 
that they supply sensationalism chiefly. 
But he thinks a reform near at hand. The 
third, by C. R. Miller, editor of the New 
York Times, is A Word to the Critics of 
Newspapers. It is sensible. Other good 
articles are Dr. J. S. Billings’s on Muni- 
cipal Sanitation in Washington and Bal- 
timore, Prof. BE. 8. Hoden’s America’s 
Achievements in Astronomy and Hon. The- 
odore Roosevelt's on Big Game Disappear- 
ing in the West. | ise 

Harper’s [$4.00] for August is conspicu- 
ous for variety, value and beauty. Among - 
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its contributors are Howard Pyle, who fur- 
nishes an illustrated account of the famous 
Cock Lane Ghost; T. A. Janvier, with one 
of Greenwich Village, New York; Col. T. A. 
Dodge, with one about Riders of Tunis; 
and Frederic Remington, with one on Black 
Waters and Shallow; and there are bright 
stories by Richard Harding Davis, Herbert 
D. Ward and F. Mary Wilson and others. 
C. A. Platt’s article on Italian Gardens will 
not be overlooked, nor will Mr. Howells’s 
scene, Bride Roses, nor Susan Fenimore 
Cooper’s Lament for the Birds, nor R. H. 
Stoddard’s Roumanian Folk song, The Dead 
Lover. Mr. Black’s serial, The Handsome 
Humes, and Miss Woolson’s, Horace Chase, 
go on enjoyably, and Mr. Page’s contribu- 
tion to the Editor’s Drawer is droll. The 
illustrations are as fine as ever. In Scrib- 
ner’s [$3.00] Judge Robert Grant’s Opin- 
ions of a Philosopher is as shrewd and 
amusing as usual. This time Christian 
Science comes up for notice. Julian Ralph’s 
paper on The Newspaper Correspondent is 
one of the most striking contributions. 
J. A. Mitchell’s Types and People at the 
Fair is as interesting as timely. Mr. Al- 
drich’s short story, Her Dying Words, and 
Miss Jewett’s The Flight of Betsey Lane, 
are worthy of the authors. Indeed, every- 
thing in the number, prose, poetry and pic- 
tures alike, shows Scribner's at its best. 
- The Atlantic [$4.00] offers one of its best 
issues in the August number. Most readers 
will turn at once to ex-Senator Dawes’s 
interesting reminiscences about Washington 
the Winter Before the War. It is of more 
than passing value and we trust that its 
distinguished author will continue to record 
in the same vein recollections which are so 
important to the world and which hardly 
any one else is so competent to furnish. 
’ Dr. G. E. Ellis contributes another excellent 
‘historical article about Jonathan Belcher, 
a Royal Governor of Massachusetts. Other 
articles of the graver sort are Prof. N. S. 
Shaler’s, on the Relations of Academic and 
Technical Instruction; and Prof. William 
Davies’s, on The Teaching of the Upani- 
- shads. Mrs. Alice M. Earle offers one of ber 
charming sketches called A Boston School- 
girl in 1771, based upon the diary of Anna 
Green Winslow. Olive Thorne Miller’s Little 
Boy Blue is another of ber pleasant papers 
about birds, in this instance the blue jay. 
Ellen O. Kirk, Edith M. Thomas, and A. M. 
Ewell supply enjoyable short stories, and 
there are two more chapters. of Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s serial, His Vanished Star. 
Walter Mitchell also) contributes a long 
poem and C. W. Coleman a short one, both 
excellent. The book-notices, etc., are as 
good as usual, 

St. Nicholas [$3.00] continues its most 
agreeable ministrations to the children, 
blending instruction and fun in suitable 
proportions. President D. C. Gilman’s Bal- 
timore, J. O. Davidson’s The Viking Ship, 
Hon. I. T. Smith’s The Crown-Prince of 
Siam, Lida R. McCabe’s The Boyhood of 
* Edison and Florence W. Snedekev’s selec- 
tions From Hakluyt’s Voges are the more 
serious articles. From cover to cover the 
magazine is delightful. 


ART ITEMS. 
_  — Two ofthe three bronze doors for Trinity 
Church, New York City, ordered by Hon. 
W. W. Astor as a memorial of his father, the 
late John Jacob Astor, recently have been put 


in place. The third, the large, door will not 
be ready for some further time. The architec- 
tural features of all three have been designed 
by R. M. Hunt. The North door has decora- 
tions in high and low relief by the sculptor, 
Massey Rhind, in the form of six scenes: 1. 
St. Peter at Rome and Christ appearing to him 
in avision; 2. Peter converting the people and 
an angel bearing a crown of martyrdom; 3. A 
city of refuge in the promised land, erected for 
involuntary homicides; 4. Paul and Silas be- 
fore the broken gate cf their jail with the jailer 
on his knees; 5. The curing of the man lame 
from birth; 6. The passing of the destroying 
angel in Egypt. The South door decorations 
are the work of Charles Niehaus and repre- 
sent: 1. Henry Hudson discovering Manhat- 
tan in 1609; 2. Rey. Dr. Barclay preaching to 
Indians in 1758; 3. Washington entering St. 
Paul’s in 1782 after his inauguration; 4. The 
opening of the new Trivity Chureh in 1832; 
5. The consecration of four bishops in St 
Paul’s Chapel in 1846; 6. The dedication of the 
W. B. Astor reredos in 1877. 


— The July Magazine of Art contained 
plans and views of the new National Gallery 
of British Art, or ‘‘ British Gallery” as it 18 
likely to be called popularly in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the National Gallery so long 
known by this name in Trafalgar Square. The 
building evidently is to be admirably adapted 
to its aim as well as stately and handsome. 
— Sir John Gubert, R A., has decided to be 
his own executor so far as disposing of his 
paintings is concerned, and has offered to dis- 
tribute them among the corporations of Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Birmingham and Manchester. 
This course enlarges the public opportunity 
to study and enjoy them, and also the paint- 
er’s reputation, more than the keeping them 
together would. As soon as the different cor- 
porations learned of the artist’s geverous offer, 
they fairly raced each other to his presence in 
order to obtain the best pictures. The Lon- 
doners naturally arrived first and secured for 
the Guildhall some twenty of the finest paint- 
ings, estimated as worth about $75,000. Then 
came the Liverpool men and took their choice 
of what was left. 


—— It is now discovered that at the National 
Gallery in London, owing to neglect to fur- 
nish sufficient moisture, which has been sup- 
plied carefully in the rooms devoted to the 
continental masters, many of the English pic- 
tures are badly cracked and shriveled.—Only 
two paintings were added to the National Gal- 
lery collection in 1892, the Jan Vermeer of 
Delft and Hogarth’s Servants. During the 
year 505,787 persons visited the gulleries, of 
whom 41,948 entered on suudent-days. Thirty- 
four pictures were cleaned and varnished and 
thirty-six put under glass, and 1,093 oil copies 
of paintings were made, 467 of old masters and 
the balance, 626, of modern works.— When 
Meissonier was not painting in Paris he used 
to paint on his estate at Poissy, and a statue 
of him is about to be erected there.—Prince 
Sciarra, who recently defied Italian law by 
surreptitiously selling some of his pictures 
out of the country, has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for three months and to pay a fine 
of $1,000 in addition to the value of the "pic- 
tures and the costs of prosecution. This nat- 
urally is called a severe sentence, but prob- 
ably such a law is the only thing which keeps 
many of the impecunious Italian nobility from 
denuding their country of its art treasures in 
order to enrich themselves. 


NOTES. 

—— The bronze statue of the late P. T. Bar- 
num in Bridgeport, Ct., is by Thomas Ball. 

—— The common impression that George H. 
Boughton, the painter, is an American is only 
partially correct. He was born in England 
although he was brought to this country at a 
very early age and was brought up here. 


—— Anatolsky, the eminent Russian sculp- 
tor, has been expelled from Russia, being of 
Jewish blood. 

—— Professor Dowden is the new appointee 
to the Clark Lectureship in English Litera- 
ture at Trinity College, Cambridge, Eng. 

— New York City is to have a statue of 
the late Hon. Roscoe Conkling. It is to be 


erected in Union Square and will be executed 
by J. Q. A. Ward. 


—— The Boston Transcript says that the first 
free town hbrary in this country was started, 
not in any noted literary center, but in Peter- 
borough, N. H., in April, 1833, by vote of the 
town, and has been open on Sunday from the 
outset. 


Professor Mommsen, the eminent his- 
torian, is approaching the fiftieth anniversary 
of his doctorate. The occasion is to be cele- 
brated appropriately by the establishment of 
a fund for the promotion of research in Roman 
history. 

— The new edition of The Cambridge 

Shakespeare, edited by the distinguished critic, 
W. Aldis Wright, contains many thousands of 
corrections and additions. Itis by no means, 
as has been asserted, a mere reprint of the first 
edition. 
The City of Boston was fortunate enough 
to secure, at the recent sale of books from the 
George Brinley collection, the earliest known 
chart of Boston Harbor. This and one of New 
York Harbor, of contemporary date, were 
among the Penn papers sold at London in 
1871. 

— Longfellow’s sister, Mrs. Anna Long- 
fellow Pierce, has given to the Maine Histori- 
cal Society the Longfellow homestead on Con- 
gress Street, Portland, where the poet lived 
during his youth although’ he was not born 
there. The house is the oldest built of brick 
in Portland, and Mrs. Pierce stipulates that 
the two front rooms shall be kept forever as 
the ‘‘ Longfellow Memorial Rooms,” and that 
six months after her death a suitable library 
hall shall be begun. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. BooK IL. Edited by Prof. 
F. E. Rockwood. pp.170. $1.00. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
How TO BEGIN TO LIVE FOREVER. 


New York. 
by J. M. Hod- 


son. pp. 88. 60 cents. ; 
OUTWARD AND HOMEWARD BounD. A compila- 
tion. pp. 75. $1.00. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
CONFIDENTIAL ‘TALKS WiTH YOUNG MEN, By 
L. B. Sperry, M.D. pp.179. 75 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 


CAMP-FIRES OF A NATURALISY. By ©, E. Edwards. 
pp. 304. $1.50. 
National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. New York. | . 
TEMPERANCE IN ALL Nations. Edited by J. N.- 
S earns. Vol). I. pp. 583. $3.00. 
James Pott & Co. New York. 
Cambridge Teacher’s Bible. pp.1410. $5.85. 
Bureau of Education. Washington. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR 
THE YEAR 1889-90. Vols. I. and LI. pp. 601 and 
1724. 
Albert, Scott & Co. Chicago. 
OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. By 


JOURNAL 
Edited by E. H. Scott. pp. 805. 


James Madison. 

$5.00. 

Monitor Book & Printing Co. Fort Scott, Kan. 
Wuy ARE SO FEw MEN IN THE CHURCHES? AND 

ReMBDIES. By Charles N. Queen. pp. 166. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

BOSTON ILLUSTRATKD. Edited by E. M. Bacon. 
pp. 172. 50 cents. 

American Academy of Political and Social Set- 

ence. Philadelphia. 

THE RELATION OF THE STATE TO EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND AND America. By Prof. Isaac Sharp- 
less. pp. 22. 25 cencs. 


MAGAZINES. 


April-June. JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE- 


July. RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—REVIEW 
OF THE CHURCHES.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.— 
PORTFOLIO. ' 

August. SCRIBNER’S.—ST. NIcHOLAS.—CHURCH AT 
HOME AND ABROAD.—CASSELL’S.—PREACHER’S.— 
CATHOLIC WORLD —ROMANCE.—HOMILETIC RE- 
ViEw.—D0NAHOE’S.—ATLANTIC.—MOTHER’S NUR- 
SERY GUIDE.—_JOUBNAL OF HYGIENE AND }' =R- 
ALD OF HEALTH.—GOUD HOUSEKEEPING.—CON- 
QUEROR.—HOUSEBOLD. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

What can be more tenderly impressive than 
the “twilight communion service,’’ especially 
in summer, when all the quieting, meditative 
influences of the hour combine to recall that 
last supper of Christ with His disciples, held 
‘‘ when even was come’’? 

If all churches would emulate the moral 
courage of the one at Clinton, Mass., which 
refuses to build an edifice costing more than 
it is able to pay for, fewer church debts would 
follow this period of financial depression. 

Should any conservative brother be disposed 
to cavil at the use of an orchestra in the Sun- 
day evening service let him re-read, with a 
reverent spirit, the old 150th Psalm. 

The evangelistic services at Dover, N. H., 
with a nightly attendance of 600 to 800, dem- 
onstrate afresh the wisdom of out-of-door 
efforts in midsummer. 

The free barge to carry persons to church 
who live beyond walking distance is a form 
of practical Christianity which would be ap- 
preciated in many outlying districts. 

The institutional idea seems capable of 
taking root even in hot weather and Ohio 
adds another church bearing that name to 
the lengthening list. 


THE PAST YEAR IN MICHIGAN. 
The annual minutes of the State Association 
are just out and in the best shape in which 
they were ever issued. A new departure has 
been taken in the matter of statistics, and for 
the first time the important item of the beney- 
olences of the churches give us offivial and 
accurate facts. The figures from each church 
are compiled from the treasurer’s monthly 
acknowledgments in the various missionary 
publications, the reports of unskilled and care- 
less church clerks and treasurers being dis- 
carded, and are correct to a penny. The 
whole presentation of the benevolences of the 
cuurches is admirable in its fullness and in- 
telligent arrangement. The following sum- 
maries give us the exact facts for the year 
ending Dee. 31, 1892: total membership 26,103, 
increase 1,432; infant baptisms 410, decrease 29; 
Sunday school membership 38,158, increase 
1,387; Y. P. 8. C. E. membership 8,304, in- 
crease 1,695; churches 342, increase 21. The 
g:fts of the churches were: for foreign mis- 
s:ons $11,798.79 (of which the women gave 
£8,256.15), home missions $22,280.65 (of which 
the womer gave $6,038.04), Church Building 
$1,757.61, A. M. A. $2,850.41, New West $439.64, 
S. S. & Pub. Society $1,726.68, Education 
$650.56, Ministerial Aid $1,534.78, other benev- 
olences $47,018.85, total $90,257.97. The first 
year of self-support in home missions, ending 
April 1, 1893, shows $30,067.37 spent, of which 
the A. H. M.S. paid $7,148.14 on grants con- 
tinuing over from 1892, and $5,251.10 was 
' realized from legacies of the previous year. 
There were given in grants to the churehes 
$22,674.01, spent in general missionary work 
$2,396.87, paid for cost of superintendence 
$4,671.65. There was spent, in addition to all 
this, $786.78 for German and Polish work in 
Detroit by the A. H. M.S., which sum was a 
little more than doubled by the Detroit Con- 
gregational Union. The home mission prob- 
lem for the current year is an exceedingly 
perplexing one, as the scale of expenditure is 
largely reduced from the $30,000 actually spent 
last year, which will necessitate cutting down 
grants in all directions. No general mission- 
aries, it is probable, will be employed, and 
new and urgently inviting fields must remain 
unentered altogether. But if receipts and 
ou‘sgoes can once be brought into close neigh- 
crhood a new and hopeful start can be taken 
d an exparding work be prosecuted. ' 
Hm. BY 


NEW ENGLAND. 
\ Massachusetts. 

The new building lot of the church at Roslindale 
was consecrated Aug. 2. After the opening devo- 
tional service an original hymn was sung and the 
ground was then broken by the pastor, Rev. R. B. 
Grover. 


In accordance with a custom inaugurated three or 
four summers ago the First and South Churches in 
Ipswich hold union services during August, using 
the edifice of each two Sundays in succession. The 
First Church gave Rey. #. Constant and his wife 
over $100 toward. a vacation trip to the World’s 
Fair. Rev. T. F. Waters of the South Churen is at 
the White Mountains. 


A meeting of the parish committee of the Clinton 
church was held last week at which plans for a new 
stone edifice, to cost $70,000, were presented but 
promptly rejected as being too expensive, and the 
architect was instructed to try again. 


A pastel of Robert B. Thomas, formerly proprietor 
of the Old Farmer’s Almanac, has been presented 
to the West Boylston parish, of which he was a 
member. The picture is to hang in Thomas Hall so 
long as it is used for parish purposes. The occa- 
sion was enlivened by anecdotes related by Rey. 
J. W. Cross, who was pastor of the church when 
Mr. Thomas was alive. 


During August the following visiting brethren 
will be heard at the church in Wakefield: Rev. 
Messrs. G. C. Adams, D.D., of St. Louis, G. A. 
Viets of Cincinnati, G. W. Phillips, D.D., of Rut- 
land, Vt., and F. E. Marsten of Columbus, O. 


Dr. C. D. Stickney, a prominent member of the 
First Church, Norwich, being obliged to move to 
New Bedford, has shown his affection for his old 
church home by purchasing a house and grounds 
and ,presenting them to the church for use as a 
parsonage. 

The aucdience-room of the Second Church, Hol- 
yoke, will be closed during August for repairs, 
which it is estimated will cost $6,000. It is pro- 
posed to secure more convenient arrangements for 
the organist and choir and increased space to ac- 
commodate a large chorus. 


The church at Athol has abandoned its morning 


service for two Sabbaths, but in the evening holds a 
praise meeting with full orchestral accompaniment. 


—The Methuen church also calls in an orchestra 


to assist in the evening service. 
Maine. 

Rey. H. L. Griffin of the Hammond Street Church, 
Bangor, takes the month of August for vacation, 
visiting first some of the resortsat Mt.Desert. Rey. 
C. W. Huntington supplied his pulpit Aug.6 and 
Rey. T. E. Babb the 13th. 


Rey. B. B. Merrill of Brewer will preach during 
August to his former people at Sandypoint. Rev. 
C. F. Hawes of Bangor supplied at Brewer Aug. 6. 


Rey. James Ramage of Royalston, Vt., will preach 
at South Brewer in August with a view to a more 
permanent arrangement in connection with further 
study at Bangor Seminary ——Reyv. Charles Harbutt 
of Bridgton has supplied at South West and Bass 
Harbors, Mt. Desert, during July, and it is hoped 
that he will consider a call to the pastorate there. 


Rev. L. Db. Evans of Camden has been at Lake City 
Hotel with his family for two weeks seeking to pre- 
vent threatened prostration, due to continuous hard 
work. It is hoped that he will not be ovliged to leave 
his people, who are strongly united in him, 

Repairs upon the church edifice in Yarmouth will 
include electric lights and a new carpet.——The old 
meeting house at Madison is to be removed and re- 
modeled, the audience-room to be used as a hall 
with stores in the lower story.—Reyv. Elijah Kel- 
logg, who is well known as a successful writer of 
books for boys, is in his old age preaching at Harps- 
well, attracting large audiences by his quaint set- 
ting forth of gospel truths.——The pastor at Sher- 
man Milis, Rey. I. C. Bumpus, instead of taking a 
vacation at this season of the year, preaches at four 
stations and keeps up three regular prayer meet- 
ings in addition to much pastoral work. 


Rev. J. S. Williamson recently announced to his 
church in Augusta that subscriptions amounting to 
$2,000 had been received, fully covering the parish 
debt. 


Through the efforts of the pastor the congreya- 
tion at Gilead on a recent Sunday included about 
fifty river drivers from a new camping ground just 
below the village. They listened with earnest at- 
tention, seeming especially mterested in a report 
from the Montreal Endeavor Convention given by a 
young lady in the evening. 
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“New Hampshire. 

A series of two weeks’ evangelistic services has 
just been concluded in Dover under the aus- 
pices of the Belknap Church, with Rey. D. P. Brown, 
evangelist, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Baker, the blind 
singers from Philadelphia. Eight of the services 
have been on the central square of the city and 
largely attended by all classes and nationalities, 
especially many who rarely go to church. Good 
order has prevailed throughout. The singing has 
been a great attraction, and the preaching of Mr. 
Brown has commended itself to all hearers, and has 
held the close attention of the large standing audi- 
ences. He does not appeal to the emotions so much 
as to the conscience and heart. Policemen, Roman- 
ists and worldly men earnestly testify to the good 
results of these meetings. 


Vermont. 


The church at Morrisville, Rey. E. P. Seymour, pas- 
tor, combines its various energies in a society called 


’ The United Workers, in which the departments of 


home and foreign missions, local missions, Sunday 
schoo], entertainment and visiting are assigned to 
various committees. 

Convecticat. 

Rey. H. B. Roberts of Torrington has been preach- 
ing a series of evening sermons on The Good Things 
in Other Denominations. In closing he drew a 
striking parallel between Congregationalism among 
the sects and our Federal Government as related to 
other nations. 


The Center Church in New Britain recently en- 
joyed an address from Rey. D. J. Edwards, one of 
its own members, who for some time has had charge 
of the American Church in Leipsic, Germany, 
which is attended by the students of the university. 


By the kindness of Deacon C. B. Foote, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school at North Haven, a 
free stage runs from the southwestern part of the 
town to the churches, enabling from twenty to 
thirty persons to attend service who otherwise 
would be deprived of the privilege.——An addition 
has been built to the Redding church edifice and it 
is to receive internal alterations. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


At acost of about $300 the audience-room ot the 
church at Maine has been fitted with new pews ar- 
ranged in the formof an amphitheater. It was used 
July 30 for the first time in several weeks. In the 
evening all the churches in town, with their choirs, 
united in a largely attended praise service. 


LAKE STATES 
Uhio. 


The Lagonda Avenue Church, Springfield, has be- 
gun an institutional plant on a new lot near a dozen 
large factories, some of them employing from 500 to 
1,200 men the year round. The new building, the 
frame of which is already up; will seat, all rooms 
thrown together, about 650. Its special institutional 
features will be a secretary’s office, gymnasium, 
reading-room, bathroom and kitchen. It is to be 
dedicated Oct. 1, and will be open every day and 
evening of the year. Rey. Ralph Albertson, the pas- 
tor, is deeply imbued with the evangelistic spirit 
and has many enthusiastic co-workers. This is the 
only chureh of any order in this rapidly growing 
part of a city of 35,00). 

Plymouth Church, Chillicothe, having increased 
its membership in one year trom thirty-two to fifty- 
seven, celebrated its first anniversary with roll-call 
and short addresses. It has new organ, pulpit, com- 
tmaunion table and service. 


The prayer meeting method of the Hudson church, 
mentioned last week, has been in vogue at Burton 
for two years with the happiest results. Owing to 
special plans and announcements there was an un- 
usually large attendance at ali the services through- 
out July. 

During July and August in the chureh at Medina 
a social prayer meeting at six o’clock takes the 
place of the evening preaching service. 

The church at Rootstown, long without a resident 
pastor, already feels the quickening wrought by the 
coming of Rev. Jesse Hilland his bride. The church 
edifice has been painted, a reception tendered the 
pastor and seven new members received. 


tilinois. 

Rev. W.F. Day completed his tenth year with the 
church at Ottawa, July 30. There was an anniver- 
sary service in the morning and a delightful twilight 
communion, when eight were received. During 
these ten years 344 have been received, 241 on con- 
fession, making the present membership 247. A 


a 


ay 
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parsonage has been secured and the church build- 
ing greatly improved. 


Indiana. 


Since the coming of Rey. F. E. Bigelow to Porter 
there has been a revival of interest and giving. 
The debt which ensued upon the purchase by the 
church of a Lutheran edifice has been raised. This 
is the only Protestant English-speaking church in 
Porter, and it has a Jarge and useful field as the 
young people are becoming familiar with the lan- 
guage. 

Rey. P. C. Burhans, formerly of Centralia, Ill., is 
assisting Rey. D. Q. Travis of West Indianapolis in 
tent meetings. The tent formerly used in Chicago 
evangelistic work has been purchased by the A. H. 
M.S. for summer work in Indiana. It 1s expected 
that Mr. Burhans will accompany it for a time. 


The last service of Rev. W.C. Gordon, the retiring 
pastor of the Anderson church, held July 30, was 
of intense interest. Five persons united with the 
church, three on confession and two by letter. Nine 
persons were baptized.—Rev. H. H. Gilchrist of 
Macksville closed his pastorate with many expres- 
sions of regard on the part of his people and left 
Aug. 3 with his devoted wife for the Black Hills, 
where he is to be engaged in pioneer missionary 
labors under the A. H. M.5. 


Michigan. 

Rev. W. H. Davis, D. D., of Detroit, joined his 
family last week at their summer home, Harwich 
Port, Mass. The pulpit of the First Church will be 
supplied during his absence by Drs. G. R. Leavitt of 
Cleveland and A. E. Dunning of Boston, President 
Sperry of Olivet, ete. 


The church in Greenville more than holds its own 
in a town which for three years has suffered se- 
verely from “‘ hard times.” Six persons united with 
the church at the last communion, four of them on 
confession. The church edifice is being rejuvenated 
by two good coats of paint. New matting and car- 
pets appear in vestibule and halls, and the Kings 
Daughters have put lace curtains at the study win- 
dows. The young people’s society, which defrays 
the expense of painting, has voted to reorganize as 


awY.P.S.C.E. 
THE WEST. 


Minnesota. 


Oak Park Church, Minneapolis, has been supplied 
for two months by Rey. H. K. Wingate, recently or- 
dained to go as a missionary to Turkey. The con- 
gregations and prayer meetings have largely in- 

creased and the church would be glad to retain him 
as pastor. 


Mr. D. E. Smith, who was ordained at Grand 
Meadow, July 21, was formerly a worker in the Sal- 
vation Army. Under his ministry the Grand Meadow 
church has prospered and a parsonage is being 
secured.—Superintendent Morley preached at Ben- 
son July 30, receiving three members into the 
church and raising a troublesome debt of nearly 
$200..—Rev. W. G. Trower has begun work at Han- 
cock and Lake Emily. 


Kansas. 


The church at Mound City not only has suffered 
heavily during the last two years by the removal of 
thirty-nine of its adult members, but also recently bas 
been seriously affected financially by a bank failure 
which involved many citizens and some members in 
such losses as make it unlikely that preaching serv- 
ices can be regularly maintained for a time. 


Nebraska. 


The new church at Minersville is to be associated 
with the one at Camp Creek, under the pastorate of 
Rey. Amos Dresser.-—The church at Nebraska City, 
whose interests were at a low ebb when Rev. G.C. 
Hall took charge of it about one year ago, is much* 
encouraged and strengthened. The Sunday evening 
congregations are especially large; many of the 
laboring men of the city with their families are at- 
tending. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BUNNELL, John J., Cedar Creek, Mich., to Wayland 
and Bradley. Accepts. : 

CHILDS, William, Oberlin Seminary, to Baroda, Bridg- 
man and Sawyer, Mich. Accepts. 

COUSINS, Edgar M., Cumberland Mills, Me., to North 
Andover, Mass. 

EDWARDS, William, Abercrombie, N. D., to Gardner 
and Rose Valley. peters and has begun work. 

HARBUTT, Charles, Bridgton, Me., to Tremont, South 
West Harbor. 

HOLMES, Henry, declines calls to Valley City, N. D., 

. _and Redfield, S. D. 
J Were! Wha Eldon, Io., to Alvord and Larchwood. 

ccepts. 

MACKINTOSH, Rocliffe (Meth.), Drew Seminary, to 
Washington, Ind. Accepts. 

TICKNOR, Charles H., accepts call to Galesburg, Mich., 

' to begin Sept. he 


. PARKER 


TROWER, William G., of Chicago Seminary, to Han- 
cock and Lake Emily, Minn. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ESTABROOK, William A., o. Ane 1, Wilmington, Vt. 
Sermon, Rey. R. S. Underwood; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. A. Smith, C. H. Merrill, Lyman Whiting, 
D. D., A. C. Hodges and J. H. Babbitt. 

IORNS, ich eral o. July 22, Winfred, S. D. 

JOHNSON, J. Q. A., o. June 18, Nashville, Tenn. 
mon, Rey. H. S. Bennett. 
Tuskegee, Ala. 

MAY, Edwin M., o.p. July 25, Weymouth, O. Sermon 
Rev. J. R. Nichols; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Roswell 
Chapin, J. G. Fraser, H. J. Wilkins and E. F. Beard. 

Charles O., i. July 26, Hill, N.H. Sermon by 
Rey. J. Ww. Savage; other parts, Rev. Messrs. M. P. 
Favor, J. H. Bliss, A. T. Hillman and G. H. Morss. 

QUINEY, E. P., 0. Aug. 1, Pilgrim Ch., Sioux City, Io. 
Sermon, Rev. John Gray; other warts Rev. Messrs. 
R. W. Jamieson, J. E. Snowdon and J. E. MacNamara. 

SMITH, Daniel E., it July 21, Grand Meadow, Minn. 
Sermon, Rey. G. R. Merrill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. E. Wright and D. C. Reid. 

WARREN, James B., Birnamwood, Wis. Sermon by 
Rey. William L. Bray; other parts, Rev. Messrs. C. J. 
Jensen, J. Rowland, r, G. Grassie, H. U. Todd and 


C, C, Campbell. 
Resignations. 

BLAKESLEE, Allen D., Darlington, Wis., to take effect 
Noy. ]. He seeks a change of climate. 

BRADLEY, Nelson F., Telluride, Col., on account of 
the altitude. 

FREELAND, Samuel M , Pueblo, Col. 
Seattle, Wn. 


Ser- 
Mr. Johnson will labor at 


Has removed to 


~JOHNSON, J. Wesley, Roseville, Ill, to take effect in 


October. 

STRUTHERS, Alfred L., Mazeppa, Minn. 

VAN ALSTYNE, J. Silvester, Genoa, Neb., to take 
effect Sept. 1. 


Churches Organized. 


CATHAY, N. D., July 23. 

FESSENDEN, N. D., July 23. 

LONG BEACH, Wn., July 16. Eleven members. 

MINERSVILLE, Neb., recognized Aug. 3. Seventeen 
members. In charge of Rey. Amos Dresser. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Park Ch., July 10. 


Miscellaneous. 


EMERSON, Forest F., late of Sedalia, Mo.,and formeriy 

of Newport, R. I., has returned to New England. He 

reached last Sunday at the Old South Church, 
Worcester. 

GRAY, Frederick, Moody Training School, Chicago, has 
been engaged to supply for-a few months the new 
church at Valencia, Kan. 

KYLE, KR. J., of Ayer, Mass., has received from a mem- 
ber of his church a generous gift in money. 

MACY, Herbert, of Newington, Ct., has received $49 
from some of his people toward the expenses of a trip 
to Chicago. 

ORMES, Manley D., of Colorado Springs, spends two 
months’ vacation in Philadelphia, preaching in the 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church two Sundays and 
one in the First M. E. Church, New Haven, Ct. 

ROSENZWEIG, William A., of Union Seminary, began 
July lathree months’ engagement at Weybridge, Vt. 


THE CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL. 


BY J. A. LOCKE, 


The Catholic Church in this country is at- 
tracting a large share of public attention just 
at present. To many, outside the paleat least, 
she seems to be undergoing a measure of 
transformation. She has been looked upon as 
an ultra-conservative body, rather un-Ameri- 
ean and un-democratic, and absolutely un- 
changing in her policy. So the spectacle of a 
Pope who is an earnest advocate of the alli- 
ance of the church with democracy, who up- 
holds the republic in France, who has sanc- 
tioned the attendance of Catholic children at 
our publie schools, and the fact that Cardinal 
Gibbons and the bishops who are guiding the 
fortunes of the church in this country are 
conspicuous for an American spirit and an 
outspoken patriotism which has a very genu- 
ine ring, all this comes with the shock of a 
surprise to many observers. The latest of 
these seemingly new departures is the Cath- 
olic Summer School, which has just finished 
its second annual session at Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Its history is briefly this. Several years ago 
Catholic reading circles for home study and 
improvement were established, largely through 
the influence of the Paulist fathers of New 
York. These circles spread through all the 
principal cities and towns and some one finally 
suggested a central organization and a sum- 
mer conference of delegates to discuss meth- 
ods of work. This suggestion developed into 
the idea of the summer school. It was tried 
tentatively at New London last year, but 
proved at once such a great and signal success 
that it is now incorporated as a permanent in- 
stitution. It has found its permanent home 
near Plattsburgh, whose citizens presented 
the trustees with a fine tract of 450 acres on 
the lake shore. 

Some things that appeared innovations are 
simply revivals. The use of prayers and the 
singing of hymns in our English vernacular, 
in addition to the Latin liturgy, is a custom 
which is spreading rapidly amongst Catholic 


congregations in the United States, but this is 
simply going back to ancient usage still kept 
up in many Catholic countries. So the sum- 
mer school has been called the ‘‘ Catholic Chau- 
tauqua,”’ but its inspiration and model lay fur- 
ther back. ; 

It follows very closely the idea of the great 
medieval universities. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century, when St. Thomas Aquinas 
taught at the University of Paris, the church 
was the patron and encourager of learning 
and the universities were very democratic. 
Any one might come to the lectures, any one 
might ask questions, which were always sure 
of attention if worthy of it. Neither money 
nor rank was necessary—only a zeal for learn- 
ing. The Catholic Summer School was not 
founded to be a Catholic summer resort, but 
rather an intellectual center where any one 
with serious purpose may come to pursue cer- 
tain lines of study under the guidance of emi- 
nent specialists, to find new incentives to ef- 
forts for self-improvement and to obtain the 
fruits of the latest research in history, litera- 
ture, natural science and other branches of 
learning. 

This high standard has certainly been 
reached this year. The three chief courses of 
lectures had for their subjects The Mosaic 
Hexameron, the Antiquity of Man and the 
Biblical Deluge in the Light of Modern Sci- 
ence, Logic, and Ethical Problems. These 
were all treated by men who are masters of 
their subjects and their lectures attracted 
crowded and enthusiastic audiences. Richard 
Malcolm Johnston gave a delightful series of 
Studies Among Famous Authors, taking up 
Sir Thomas More, Pope, Shelley, Keats and 
Tennyson. There were lectures by different 
persons on Columbus, Isabella of Spain, Long- 
fellow and St. Thomas Aquinas. Brother Az- 
arias read a Series of essays in his exquisite 
English on Educational Epochs, and Dr. 
O’Reilly of the London University treated of 
electrical science and meteoric phenomena, il- 
lustrating his first subject by experiments. 
Perhaps the most brilliant single lecture was 
that entitled Genius and Society, by George 
Parsons Lathrop. All this excellent feast tor 
the reason attracted not only a large number 
of educated Catholics from all over the country 
but persons of every creed from Plattsburga 
and vicinity. The writer saw the Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian and Methodist 
ministers with members of their respective 
flocks present frequently at lectures which 
they evidently enjoyed. A Jewish rabbi from 
Montreal was a constant and interested at- 
tendant. Indeed, the broad charity developed 
by the coming of the Catholic Summer School 
to Plattsburgh was a very cheering feature 
Not having its own permanent buildings yet, 
the school was offered the free use of a beau- 
tiful new opera house by the owner, Hon. 
Smith M. Weed, who is an Episcopalian, The 
Baptist minister kindly put at the disposal of 
the students a large reference library which 
he has, the Y. M. C. A. offered the use of such 
of its rooms as might be desired, the school 
committee threw open the high school and 
normal school buildings and a local committee, 
composed of citizens of all creeds, showed a 
courtesy and generous hospitality not soon to 
be forgotten. Besides the lectures there were 
weekly conferences for teachers and recep- 
tions where authors, editors and members of 
reading circles, respectively, exchanged ideas 
and held informal discussions. 

The Catholic Summer School has a bright 
future. It has the hearty approval of the au- 
thorities of the church and it bas already at- 
tracted a large clientele of earnest students. 
As tending to stimulate intellectual activity 
and love of learning, both in the Catholic 
Church and in the country at large, it ought 
to get an unfeigned Godspeed from Christian 
of every name. 

Plattsburgh, Aug. 4. 
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Food Hygiene 


SOME SANITARY ASPEOTS OF BREAD- 
MAKING, 


BY CYRUS EDSON, M.D., COMMISSIONER OF 
HEALTH, NEW YORK CITY. 


It is necessary, if one would understand the 
sanitary aspects of bread-making, to fully 
comprehend the present theory held by scien- 
tists of germs and the part played by them in 
disease. Lam able to put this somewhat more 
strongly. The theory of disease germs is 
merely the name given to the knowledge had 
of those germs by medical men, a knowledge 
which is the result of innumerable experi- 
saents. Being this, the old term of a “‘ theory ” 
has become a misnomer. A germ of a disease 
is a plant so small that Ido not know how to 
express intelligibly to the general reader its 
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glucose by changing it into two new sub- 
stances — viz., carbonic acid gas and alcohol. 

Now the gluten, which is also a constituent 
of dough and moist starch, affords, with the 
latter, an excellent nidus for the development 
of germs of disease as well as for the yeast 
germs. The germs of cholera, as of typhoid 
fever, would, if introduced into dough, find 
very favorable conditions for their growth. 

I do not wish to ‘‘ pose’”’ as an alarmist, nor 
am I willing to say there is very much chance 
of the germs of typhus and of cholera reaching 
the stomachs of the people who eat bread 
which has been raised with yeast. Their 
safety is due to two facts: first, that the germs 
would be killed were the bread thoroughly 
cooked; second, because the germs of these 
diseases are too carefully looked after to make 
it probable that they would find their way 
into the dough. But while I am not afraid 
that cholera and typhus will be greatly spread 
by yeast-raised bread, I have not the slightest 
cause to doubt that other diseases have been 
and will be carried about in the bread. 
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“‘ DISHASE GERMS FOUND THEIR 


lack of size. When this germ is introduced 
into the blood or tissues of the body its action 
appears to be analogous to that which takes 
place when yeast is added to dough. It attacks 
certain elements of the blood or tissues and 
destroys them, at the same time producing 
new substances. After yeast has fermented 
a ‘‘batch”’ of dough it can never again effect 
fermentation in that same batch, because it 
has exhausted or destroyed the material neces- 
sary to its action. So it is also with certain 
germs, as those of smallpox, for example. 
After they have once worked in a human 
body they can never again affect the same 
body. This rule has very few exceptions. 

But the germs of the greater part of the germ 
diseases —that is, of the infectious and con- 
tagious diseases — will develop or increase in 
number without being in the body of a human 
being, provided always you give them the 
proper conditions. These conditions are to 
be found in dough which is being raised with 
yeast. They are warmth, moisture and the 
organic matter of the flour on which the 
germs, after certain changes, feed. 

It is necessary to remember at this point 
that yeast is germ growth, and when intro- 
‘luced into a mixture of glucose or starch in 
the presence of warmth and moisture sets up 
a fermentation. If the mixture be a starchy 
dough the yeast first changes a portion of the 
starch into glucose and then decomposes the 


WAY INTO THE YEAST BREAD.” 


I have met journeymen bakers, suffering 
from cutaneous diseases, working the dough 
in the bread-trough with naked hands and 
arms. I suppose I need scarcely say this was 
put a stop to in very short order. I have no 
reason to suppose bakers are less liable to 
cutaneous diseases than are other men, and I 
know, as every housewife knows, yeast-raised 
bread must be worked a long time. This is an 
exceedingly objectionable thing from the 
standpoint of a physician, for the reason that 
the germs of disease which are in the air and 
dust and on stairways and straps in street cars 
are most often collected on the hands. So well 
do physicians know this that there is no ablu- 
tion practical equal to that which they undergo 
before they perform any kind of surgical op- 
eration. Any person who has ever kneaded 
dough understands the way in which the 
dough cleans the hands. In other words, this 
means that any germs which may have found 
a lodging place on the hands of the baker be- 
fore he makes up his batch of bread are sure to 
find their way into the dough, and once there 
to find all the conditions necessary for sub- 
division and growth. .This is equivalent to 
saying that we must rely on heat to kill these 
germs, because it is almost certain that they 
will be there. Now, underdone or doughy 
bread is a form which every man and woman 
has seen. 

It is a belief as old as the hills—at least, as 
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old as some of the more recent mountain 
chains—that underdone bread is nuhealthful. 
This reputation has been earned for it by the 
experierce of countless generations, and no 
careful mother will wish her children to eat 
bread that has not been thoroughly cooked. 
The reason given for this recognized unhealth- 
fulness has been that the uncooked yeast 
dough is very difficult to digest, and this 
reason has value. No one but a physician 
would be apt to think of disease germs which 
have not been killed during the process of 
baking as a cause of the sickness following tlie 
use of uncooked yeast bread. Yet this result 
from this cause is more than probable. I have 
not the slightest doubt that could we trace 
back some of the cases of illness which we 
meet in our practice we would find that gers 
collected by the baker have found their way 
into the yeast bread, that the heat has not 
been sufficient to destroy them, that the un- 
cooked yeast bread has been eaten and with it 
the colonies of germs, that they have found 
their way into the blood, and that the call for 
our services which followed has rounded off 
this sequence of events. 

There is a most strange belief among many 
people to the effect that physicians, were they 
able, would increase the sum total of disease 
in the community in order that their services 
might be more often called for. No greater 
lie was ever told. Itis true that the greater a 
physician’s practice the larger his income, but 
if I know anything of the most noble profes- 
sion which honors those who belong to it, it is 
that were its members able they would sweep 
disease from the earth. This they will never 
be able to do, but their whole time and atten- 
tion is given to lessening the cause of disease, 
and in nothing have they done as much as in 
the investigation into the germs and their 
work. The relation existing between yeast- 
made bread and disease is but one more step 
along this line of investigation. 

I have already pointed out that the germs 
of disease are to be found in the air and dust. 
The Jonger any substance to be eaten is ex- 
posed to the air the greater the chance that 
germs will be deposited on it. Bread raised 
with yeast is worked down or kneaded twice 
before being baked, and this process i.ay 
take anywhere from four hours to ten. It 
has, then, the chance of collecting disease 
germs during this process of raising, ap‘! it 
has two periods of working down or kneading, 
during each of which it may gather the dirt 
containing the germs from the baker’s hands 
or feet. As no bread save that raised with 
yeast goes through this long process of raising 
and kneading, so no bread save that raised 
with yeast has so good a chance of gathering 
germs. And in this connection the value of 
toasting the bread must be pointed out. In 
thin slices the heat is more apt to penetrate it 
and to kill what germs it may have living in 
it. We are very apt to laugh at our English 
cousins for many of their ideas, but their 
fondness for toast and almost universal use of 
it have been unquestionably the results of 
their experience of its healthfulness. They 
knew nothing of the germs, but they found 
their yeast-raised bread to be more wholesome 
when toasted. 

What is meant by ‘‘ raising ” bread is worth 
a few words. The introduction of the yeast 
into the moist dough and the addition of heat 
when the pan is placed near the fire produce 
an enormous growth of the yeast fungi—the 
yeast ‘“‘germ” in other words. These fungi 
effect a destructive fermentation of a portion 
of the starchy matter of the flour—one of the 
most valuable nutrient elements in the flour. 
The fermentation produces carbonic acid gas, 
and this, having its origin in every little 
particle of the starch which is itself every- 
where in the flour, pushes aside the particles 
of the dough to give itself room. This is what 
is called raising the bread. 4 
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It needs but a glance to see that it is, in its 
effects on the dough, purely mechanical. The 
dough, which was before a close-grained mass, 
_ is now full of little holes, and when cooked in 
this condition is what we ordinarily call 
light. This porous quality of bread enables 
the stomach to rapidly and easily digest it, 
for the gastric juices quickly soak into and 
attack it from all sides. The fermentation of 
the dough, however, uses up a portion of the 
nutrient elements of the loaf. If it be possi- 
ble, therefore, to produce a light, porous loaf 
without this destruction and without the 
kneading ‘“ process,’ which fills the dough 
with germs and filth, and without the long 
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But care is imperative in selecting the 
brand of baking powder to be certain that it 
is composed of non-injurious chemicals. Pow- 
ders containing alum, or those which are com- 
pounded from impure ingredients, or those 
which are not combined in proper proportion 
or carefully mixed, and which will leave 
either an acid or an alkali in the bread, must 
not be used. 

It is well to sound a note of warning in this 
direction or the change from the objectionable 
yeast to an impure baking powder will be a 
case of jumping from the frying-pan into the 
fire. 

The best baking powder made is, as shown 
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when eaten. But they are combined in exact 
compensating weights, so that when chemical 
action begins between them they practically 
disappear, the substance of both having been 
taken up to form the carbonic acid gas. More 
than this, the proper method of using the 
powder insures the most thorough mixing 
with the flour. The proper quantity being 
taken, it is mixed with the flour and stirred 
round in it. The mixture is then sifted sev- 
eral times, and this insures that in every part 
of the flour there shall be a few particles of 
the powder, Thesalt and milk or water being 
added, the dough is made up as quickly as 
possible and molded into the loaves. 

These are placed in the oven and baked. 
But the very moment the warmth and mois- 
ture attack the mixture of cream of tartar and 
soda these two ingredients chemically com- 
bine and carbonic acid, or leavening gas, is 
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evolved. The consequence may be seen at a 


BREAD WITHOUT YEAST—‘‘ THE MOST PERFECT OF ALL CONCEIVABLE WAYS OF RAISING IT.”’ 


period during which the raising process goes 
on, the gain in food and the gain in the 
avoidance of the germs is exceedingly plain. 

It is so plain that many methods of making 
bread have been tried. 

One of these, which has proved far less 
successful than at first sight it promised to be, 
was aerating the dough. This consisted in 
forcing air into it mechanically, and to a cer- 
tain extent it has worked well. But while we 
can easily see the dangers which attend the 
use of yeast, it is certain that the vesiculating 
effect produced by it on the dough is to the 
last degree perfect. By this I mean that 
every particle of gluten produces its little 
bubble of gas, and that, therefore, the bread is 
properly raised—that is, it is raised every- 
where. It is apparent that if we are to sub- 
stitute any other system of bread-making we 
must have one which will. give us, first, me- 
chanical results equally as good—that is, that 
will produce minute bubbles of carbonic-acid 
gas throughout the mass of dough. Now it 
is in no way difficult to produce carbonic acid 
gas chemically, but when we are working at 
bread we must use such chemicals as are per- 
fectly healthful. Fortunately, these are not 
hard to find. 

The evils which attend the yeast-made 
bread are obyiated by the use of a properly 
made, pure and wholesome baking powder in 
lieu of yeast. Baking powders are composed 
of an acid and an alkali, which, if properly 
combined, should when they unite at once de- 
stroy themselves and produce carbonic acid 
gas. More than that, they should be made in 
such fashion as to be very fine powders, so 
that when thoroughly mixed with the flour 
there will be only a very small bubble of gas 

’ created in any one place. A good baking 
powder does its work while the loaf is in the 
oven and, having done it, disappears. 


by analysis, the ‘‘ Royal.’”? It contains abso- 
lutely nothing but cream of tartar and soda, 
refined to a chemical purity, which when com- 
bined under the influence of heat and moisture 
produce carbonic acid gas, and having done 
this disappear. Its leavening strength has 
been found superior to other baking powders, 
and as far as I know it is the only powder 
which will raise large bread perfectly. Its use 
avoids the long period during which the yeast- 
made dough must stand in order that the 
starch may ferment, and there is also no 
kneading necessary. “In fact,’’ said a most 
notable housekeeper to whom I spoke on the 
matter, ‘‘the less you work your bread when 
made with ‘ Royal Baking Powder’ the better 
bread you will have.’”’ 

The two materials used in the Royal, cream 
of tartar and soda are perfectly harmless, even 
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wat) | glance, the bread is raised during the time it 


is baking in the oven, and this is the most per- 
fect of all conceivable methods of raising it. 

Here, then, there is no chance for germs of 
disease to get into the dough and thence into 
the stomach. More than that, the bread is 
necessarily as sweet as possible, there having 
been no time during which it could sour. 
This involves the fact that the bread so made 
will keep longer, as it is less likely to be con- 
taminated by the germs that effect the sour- 
ing process. 

During the coming summer we shall have 
cholera knocking at our gates, and it remains 
It will be 
strange if the crowds of visitors to the World’s 
Fair do not greatly increase the number of 
cases of contagious disease which we will have 
Under these circumstances is it not 
folly of follies to open a single channel through 
which these germs may reach us? Is it not 
the part of wisdom to watch with the greatest 
care all that we eat and drink, and to see that 
none but the safest and best methods are em- 
To 
me it Seems as though there could be but one 


to be seen whether it will get in. 


to treat. 


ployed in the preparation of our food? 


answer to questions like these. 

IT have shown the danger of using the yeast- 
raised bread, and with this I have shown how 
that danger may be avoided. The ounce of 
prevention, which in this case is neither diffi- 
cult nor expensive, is certainly worth many 
pounds of cure, and the best thing about it 
is that it may be relied on almost absolutely. 
Those who during the coming summer eat 
bread or biscuits or rolls made at home with 
Royal Baking Powder may be sure they have 
absolutely stopped one channel through which 


disease may reach them. 
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-OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The Massachusetts has the largest floating society 
on board a ship, the members numbering twenty- 
four.—As a result of a self-denial week the society 
at Madison, O., has given $25to a home missionary 
church near them. 


On Maui, one of the Hawaiian Islands, there isa 
society with about twenty-five active members. 
Some of them are obliged to travel seven miles to 
the meetings, but the attendance is excellent and 
every member comes prepared. 


The progress of the work in England is shown 
by the circulation of the Christian Endeavor, the 
monthly organ, which after being established but 
six months issues 6,000 copies. The report of the 
British convention has just appeared and a hand- 
book describing methods suited to English societies 
is being prepared. 

In some Australian societies it is the custom to 
hold a quarterly meeting of the active members 
only, at which the spiritual life and needs of the 
society are carefully considered. One society re- 
ports that it has been greatly helped by having the 
prayer meeting committee suggest each month some 
special subject to be remembered in prayer by each 
member of the society at a given hour every day. 


Near the close of the schoo] year at the San Sebas- 
tian girls’ school in Spain $16.20 were raised at a 
consecration meeting to which each brought her 
thank offering, accompanied by a Scripture verse 
giving a reason forthanksgiving. The scholars also 
made careful preparation for a praise service on the 
last Sunday of the term, translating into Spanish 
some favorite English hymns and their history. 


‘There was great rejoicing in California when the 
delegates to Montreal telegraphed the decision 
about the convention of 1895. The news was greeted 
with cheers on board the Samoena at San Francisco, 
where a sociable was being held by a floating so- 
ciety. In the First Church at Oakland a praise 
service was held and addresses were given, while a 
Boys’ Brigade brass band furnished music for the 
vecasion. 


The Endeavor Societies of Cleveland are grouped 
in several district unions and hold enthusiastic and 
largely attended quarterly meetings. The commit- 
tee for Cleveland, ’94, is doing effective work, and 
under a systematic pledge system the societies are 
already beginning to pay on their apportionments 
for the expenses of the convention of 794. General 
Secretary Baer addressed a meeting of the Cleve- 
land societies at the Old Stone Church July 26. 


Ata mass meeting of the Methodist, Baptist and 
Congregational Churches held in the Allston Con- 
gregational Church July 23 reports from the Mont- 
real Convention were given. Mr. Charles E. Allen, 
president of the Boston Christian Endeayor Union, 
was the principal speaker. Rev. Douglas P, Birnie, 
pastor of the church, also made appropriate re- 
marks. The singing was led by a chorus of thirty 
voices. A male quartette also contributed its aid. 
The church was completely filled. 


Encouraging reports come from the different de- 
nominational missionary boards as to the gifts 
received the last year. Not all the denominations, 
by any means, have been heard from and much that 
is given by Endea,orers is not so designated, but 
eighteen boards show a total of $63,000. The Amer- 
ivan Board, with the woman’s boards, reports $13,- 
579.93, the Home Missionary Society $3,317.86, the 
American Missionary Association $3,472.45, the 
Chureh Building Society $2,100.20, the New West 
Education Commission $494.13. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


JONES—TYLER—In Trylerville, Ct., June 22, by Rev. 
E. E. Lewis, Frederick Hall Jones of Andover and 
Mary Noyes, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alpheus 
W. Tyler of Tylerville, Ct. 
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INGERSOLL- In Berea, Ky., July 25. Mrs. Lydia B. 
Ingersoll, aged 100 yrs.,9 mos. She and her husband 
were pioneers in the establishment of Oberlin Col- 
lege and-also of the First Church, Berea. 

JACOBS—In Lynn, July 17, Eliza Wilder Poole, widow 
of Edward W. Jacobs of Peabody, aged 57 yrs. 

J“MWELL—In South Riverside, Cal., June 16, Mrs. Sarah 
J., wife of Rev. J. Spencer Jewell. 

JORDAN-—In Clinton, Aug. 3, Mrs. 
mother of Rev. W. W. Jordan. 

LOOMIS—In Greenfield, July 31, Rev. Aretus G. Loomis, 
a retired clergyman, aged 73 yrs. 

MANZER-—In Lansing, Mich., July 26, Sydney H. Man- 
zer, aged 60 yrs. He was a deacon and oue of the 
founders of the Pilgrim Church. 

RICE—In Hubbardston., July 18, at the residence of her 
daughter, Mrs. M. W. Hitchcock, Mrs. Lucey Whitney 
Rice, aged 94 yrs., 1 mo., 14 dys. 

SUMNER—In Claremont, Cal., July 20, Mrs. Mary L., 
wife of Key. C. KB. Sumner, connected with Pomona 
College. 

WHITTEMORE-—In Fitzwilliam, N. H., sae 14, Mrs. 
Sarah Reed, widow of the late Dexter Whittemore, 
aged 82 yrs. Of a kindly disposition, she endeared 
herself to all with whom she came in contact. Asa 
Christian she was constant in her attendance at God’s 
house, active in every good work, faithful in Sunday 
school both as teacher and scholar, striving to lead 
others to know the Master she so much loved. 

WOODBURY-—In Milford, Aug. 2, Clarence H., only son 
of Rev. Webster Woodbury, aged 20 yrs., 5 mos. 


MRS. AMOS T. FROTHINGHAM. 


Two years ago in these columns a record was made of 
the death of Deacon Amos T. Frothingham. In a brief 
outline of his life by his pastor it was said ‘“‘he made 
much of home life, moved in a kind of perpetual ro- 
mance in that regard, and recently said that ‘the ideas 
of home which he had at the time of his marriage had 
been realized.’”? Now, after this short “waiting and 
watching” at the beautiful gates, he has been permitted 
to welcome the one round whom that ideal home cen- 
tered—the wife of his youth and of his age. 

July 30,at Falmouth Heights, by the sea she loved, 
her children and grandchildren about her, Mrs. Almira 
Webster Frothingham was taken to her heavenly home. 
It was the evening of the Lord’s Day. She was called 
to look upon the beauty of the bright moon as it rose 
above the sea. Atan unguarded place she made a mis- 
step. It happened, we say, while we know there is no 
chance in God’s plan. And so, not as we would have 
ordered it, He called her to look upon the “nobler 
glories” 


W. W. Jordan, 


... of His shining heaven, 
Set round with golden towers. 


It was a sudden but seemingly painless death—a tran- 
sition. She had made preparation to return to her 
home in Cambridge on the morrow, but she was well 
prepared to go that night tu her home and waiting ones 
above. Mrs. Frothingham was a woman of rare sym- 
metry of character. Abounding in kind words and 
looks and quiet charities, she made many and many a 
heart happy besides those of her own fireside. The 
chureh had in hera constant and cheerful helper, ber 
pastor a devoted friend. Who can name what she was 
to her household, her tenderly loved children and 
grandchildren? 


As distant lands beyond the sea, 
When friends go thence, draw nigh, 

So heaven, when friends hive hither gone, 
Draws nearer from the sky. 


And as those lands the dearer grow 
When friends are long away, 
So heaven itself, through loved ones dead, 
Grows dearer day by day. 
H. P. &. 


MRS. ELI SMITH. 


Died, July 26, at Lyons, Mich., in the seventy-eighth 
os of her age, Mrs. Eli Smith, wife of Rev. Eli Smith, 

.D., for thirty years missionary of the American 
Board in Syria. The great work of Dr. Smith’s life was 
a new translation of the Bible into the Arabic lan- 
guage, a work which at his death in 1857 was so nearly 
completed that little change was made in his manu- 
script when sent to the printer. In the prosecution of 
this great work he found in his wife an appreciative 
and devoted helper, and it was owing in large measure 
to her constant care and thoughtfulness that he was 
able to remain at his post, in spite of his failing health, 
during the last years of his life. 

Mrs. Smith was the daughter of Daniel and Flizabeth 
Butler of Northampton, Mass. She displayed in_her 
character some of the finest traits of her pure New 
England ancestry. Uncompromising in her adherence 
to what she believed was right and unswerving in her 
devotion to duty, she was at the same time gentle and 
affectionate, always displaying a union of dignity and 
simplicity with perfect. sincerity which charmed her 
many friends and attached them to her through life. 
After returning in 1857 from her residence of ten years 
in Syria she made her home in East Windsor Hill., Ct., 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
addinonal line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BUNNELL—In Phillips, Me., July 22, Rev. Philip Bun- 
nell, aged 99 yrs. Ile was the oldest minister in the 
State, but had not been in the active pastorate for 
wany years. He had been a deacon of the Phillips 
church since 1845. 
1X—In Melrose, July 28, Mary B., widow of the late 

aI samuel F. Dix of West Newton, aged 83 yrs., }0 mos. 

§ ROST—In Janesville, Wis., after a long and painful 
illness, Rey. Lewis P. Frost, a retired clergyman 
aged 68 yrs. , 

HARTRANFT—In Hartford, Ct., July 31, Henry Berg 


Hartranft, eldest son of President ©. D. Hartranft 
aged 27 yrs. ; 
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in order to be near her: sister, wife of Prof. William 
Thompson of the seminary which has since been 
moved to Hartford. In 187) she went to Amherst, 
Mass., for the purpose of educating her sons. To the 
accomplishment vf this end she devoted herself with 
characteristic singleness of mind and shrank trom no 
necessary exertion or self-denial. In order to add to 
her limited income she rented one or two rooms in her 
house to students, and fortunate were the young men 
who were admitted to her home, So far from regret- 
ting the necessity of opening her home to strangers 
she rejoiced in the opportunity thus providentially 
pointed out of caring for young men who were far 
away from their own mothers and her affectionate 
interest in them was soon warmly reciprocated. After 
the marriage of her sons and daughters, feeling the 
approach of old age, she gave up the home in Amherst 
and lived with her children in San Diego, Cal.,in New 
Rochelle, N.Y., and_in Lyons, Mich. In the latter 
lace she remained the last fifteen months of her life, 
ntending to return in the autumn to her son in New 
Rochelle. But the disease of the heart from which she 
had been suffering during the last three or four years 
became rapidly fatal, and after being confined to her 
bed five days she peacefully breathed her last. Her re- 
mains were laid at rest among her kindredin Northamp- 
ton, on Sunday, July 30. 


MARY F. BRIGHAM. 


Mary Frances, wife of James M. Brigham, died in 
Dorchester, Mass., July 25, aged 80 yrs.,7 mos. A life of 


rare unselfishness has ended—a life of which the chief 


characteristic seemed to be service for others. “Among 
you as he that serveth,” might well haye been her 
motto. Her tender love and gentle voice will long abide 
in the memory ot those who knew her. The Saviour 
whom she had followed through all the vicissitudes of 
a long life, was with her at the close, and the dark val- 
ley was lighted with His presence, so that when the last 
hour came underneath her who went ane those whom 
she left were the “ everlasting arms,” and when there 
faded from her earthly vision those who were dearer to 
her than life itself she awoke in the land where was 
fulfilled to her the longed for promise, “‘ His servants 
shall serve Him and they shall see His face." 


To gain strength—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
For steady nerves— Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
For pure blood—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s*#*"Cures 


Mrs. Jennie Cunningham 
‘fl Could Eat Nothing 


but very light food, without having terrible dis- 


tress in my stomach. Before I had taken one 
bottle of Hood’s I saw that it was doing me 
good. Icontinued to grow better while tal:ing 
five bottles, and 


‘Now I Can Eat Anything, 


and my health is very much better than for 
ears.” MRS. JENNIE CUNNINGHAM, Sou.h 
ew Castle, Me, Be sure to get Hooci’s. 


Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by restozing 
the peyistaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


A Fad of Oe 


This is not a sofa, lounge or couch. It 


is one of those low upholstered seats now so 
fashionable, which is framed without either 
arms, sides or back, but which is supplied with 
three large down cushions for luxurious re- 
clining in any position. 


The entire top is upholstered as finely as 


the best box mattress, with wire edge, full wire 
springs, carefully tested. 


We show various samples covered in all fabrics, but the most popular covers are 


cretonne, corduroy and Bedford cord. 


The cushions are covered with the same material. 
The seat may be either against the wall, cornerwise, or in the center of the room. 


The 


shapes are oblong or square — the latter to order only. 
These low seats are just now very much in fashion, and there is a great demand for them. 


Prices range from $10 upwards. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET | 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Devot. 


we 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


These are days and weeks crowded with im- 
portant events, yet events which are almost 
wholly the product of causes long operative 
and not events indicative of the entrance of 
new forces into the business world, nor events 
which as yet afford any valuable promise as 
to the future. The dismal tale of failures is 
about as long as ever, but our nerves have 
become deadened and do not vibrate to any 
alarming extent save when the failure is of 
special significance or is pretty near home. 
The list of closed and closing mills and shops 
grows daily, and the era of retrenchment is 
marked by the discharge of numbers of em- 
ployés on all the large railroad systems. An 
actual searcity of money—not of credit, but of 
hard money or its paper representative—is a 
feature of these hard times and one which has 
not been known before for twenty years. 
Banks find it extremely difficult to make col- 
lections in money and are unable in many 
places to return to depositors the good money 
which is their due and their own. This is al- 
most bank suspension, and would be quite so 
but for the forbearance of the depositor credit- 
ors. Savings banks, amply solvent, are obliged 
to resort to those delays in making payments 
which the law has wisely provided for, but 
this is no very uncommon occurrence. 

It is to be hoped that the more hopeful tone 
which has characterized the stock markets of 
late is a precursor, in its barometric fashion, 
of better times in the near future. After 
months and months of sagging prices, during 
which each downward impulse has been 
greater than any upward reaction, there has 
at last been a turn and for once the bulls have 
had the stock market wholly in their hands. 
Prices advanced more in one day than they 
had fallen in three or four. Since then there 
have been weak days, but there is no doubt 
that there are now two sides, two: parties, 
working in the stock market. 

It is the business of speculators to discount 
the future, and the Wall Street speculators 
have acted upon expected improvement to 
follow directly from the importation of be- 
tween ten and twenty millions of gold this 
week and next, and to follow more leisurely 
from the much hoped for repeal of the Sher- 
man law by Congress, which assembled on 
Aug. 7. 

But congressional action, vital and of prime 
value as it is among all possible forms of 
relief, and gold imports, with all their quick- 
ening power to unlock hoarded funds, are not 
all of the favorable causes upon which to 
bank. The crops of the country are moving 
ahead, on the whole, very satisfactorily. The 
yields of wheat, corn, oats, hay, cotton and 
lesser products of the earth will be of very 
fair volume, and of as great volume as is de- 
sirable, considering prices and the well-stocked 
condition of the market. Again, the export 

- trade of the country is gaining, the shipments 
of wheat being enormous and the firmness 
and short supply of ocean freights testifying 
to the full employment of the carrying trade. 
On the other hand, the customs receipts of the 
Government are reported to be falling off, 
which would point to decreased imports. In- 
-ereasing exports and decreased imports are 
needed to restore a favorable balance of trade 
for this country, and so deprive Europe of 
that power to draw from us again those large 
blocks of gold, the loss of which had so much 
to do with precipitating the present crisis. 
And one more cause which is being put in 
operation, and which will help everywhere, is 
the increase in national bank circulation. 
National banks are buying Government bonds 
and taking out circulation against them and 
ata greatrate. July and August will not un- 
likely witness an addition of $20,000,000 to the 
circulating medium in this way. 
The message of President Cleveland to Con- 
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gress will be accepted as an outline of the 
coming action of the Democratic majority in 
Congress. Certainly no party ever had greater 
opportunities of usefulness than are presented 
this year to the party now in control of the 
complete legislative machinery of the Gov- 
ernment. 


ee 


To enjoy a thing exclusively is commonly 
to exclude yourself from the true enjoyment 
of it.—Thoreau. 


Delightfully Cool and Refreshing 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
with ice-water and sugar. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


ee ae ASSOCIATION, in Kingston, Aug. 15, at 
A.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rey. A. H. Quint, 
D. D.. Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or hey laer e by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


READ The New Era, by Dr. Strong, and then ask, 
“Am I not needed?” Possibly the Schoo! for Christian 
Workers at Springfield, Mass , with eleven instructors, 
may aid you in deciding. Scholarships and an oppor- 
tunity to earn part or all of one’s expenses are offered. 
Catalogue cheerfully sent by addressing J. L. Dixon, 
Cor. Sec. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts -by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House, Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K, Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUKUH BUILDING SoO- 
olETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev, Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘* The Rookery,’ Chicago, Ill, Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOOIBTY.— 
J. A, Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, IL. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
eae Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 

eges. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

arv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasucer. woueregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C, A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 
City. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan }ibraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes, clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening, Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers ana monthly magazines sol. 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House, 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S KRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper. 
ance homes and boarding houses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Savor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES IH. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. STURGES. Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632, 
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Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your 
warned you ? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. lt explains, sour 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust, Cotsen: 


Please mention the Congregationauist. 


The Greeley Polar Expedition 


braved the terrors of the Arctic 
Zone and pushed farther North 
than man had ever trod. The 


adsachpelfs 


Ss = 
Biren 


braved the slanders and direful 
prophecies of its ff Old Line ”’ riv= 
als, and has perfected a plan of 
Life Insurance which is adapted 
to the wants of the people. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


35,000 MEMBERS. 
8105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 
$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
87,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES. 
The NEW POLICY ofthe Massachusetts 
Benefit Association has no superior. lt gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
ues, Paid-Up Umsurance, and other 
desirable options. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents, 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St, Boston. _ 
a WATERED STOCKS 


¥ 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. t 


' First Mortgage Loans 


—on— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
—AND ON—- 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE, PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 67%2°%o AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all | ee 
e References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 


experience. Write for particulars. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 
PEE PEORESEESEHOD ote+ 


ay FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES cern cos, 


Send for References. HIGHEST SALE INTEREST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 


NEWTONVILLE. | 


FOR SALE OR TO BE LET. 


HOUSE 12 rooms, large closets, china closets, laundry 
and bath; very light, high and thoroughly dry cellar, 
including vegetable cellar, under the entire house, 
House in thorough repair, with all modern improve- 
ments. Hot and cold water, sewer connection, set range 
and tubs, furnace, 2 open fireplaces, large bookcases, in 
sitting-room and library. Lot 100 feet front, containing 
over 12,300 feet of land; large shade trees; not over 3 to 
5 minutes’ walk to depot, stores, club house, churchés, 
ete.; 1 minute to electric cars; location one of the most 
desirable in Newtonville. Apply to 

A. L. GORDON & CO., 
22 and 24 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


friends 


+oeetese 
++ 


- Platt's at's 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless, colorless liquid. 
Cheap, reliable and powerful. 
Especially prepared to meet the 
daily sanitary needs of the care- 
ful housekeeper. Endorsed by 
23,000 Physicians. Soldin quart 
bottles, by druggists everywhere. 
Prepared only by 


HENRY B. PLATT, New York. 


implied in the words 
“Sick Headache.’ @ 
A world of relief is@ 
wrapped up in a twen- S 
© 


A world of misery Se 
@ 


@vt, cent box of 
Beecham’s 


Pills 


(Tasteless) 


GENS 


Mi pene 


Many ‘>ousand sufferers in New England and all parts 


of the Vs ‘ied States,in Canada and Mexico Pgrib used 
it within i the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
act'y in harmony with the yearly alt appointed laws of 
hea!th and hence applies to aN all possible conditions 
or disease, IT WILL CUR 

BEST OF HOME Let d 


For Cireulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 


Rey. L, A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 86 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HEADACHE 


For a limited period only and for 
sake of introduction, we will on 
receipt of 25 cents (silver) mail 
SU FFERERS to any address TWO 25c. boxes 
of Bacon’s Harmless Headache 
Tablets. Relief warranted or money refunded. Invalu- 
able in painful mente Eph 
. SIMAS CO.. Haverhill, Mass. 
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OPENING DAYS AT NORTHFIELD. 


Despite the fact that Mr. Moody’s summer 
work in Chicago prevented him from being 
present on the opening days of the conference, 
it did not lag at the start, and the initial meet- 
ings last week Tuesday and Wednesday had 
much of the peculiar snap and movement 
which attendants upon these Northfield gath- 
erings for a dozen years past have learned to 
expect. Dr. A. J. Gordon, who made such an 
excellent substitute for Mr. Moody last year, 
presided over the sessions until the latter ar- 
rived and Mr. Sankey and Mr. Stebbins led the 
singing, which was as spirited and enjoyable 
as ever. The cosmopolitan and interdenomi- 
national character of the audiences is no less 
noticeable than in previous years. One or two 
large parties from New York and Philadelphia 
were early on the ground and pitched their 
tents on the grassy uplands in a businesslike 
fashion, evidencing a determination to stay 
through. 

In the case of not a few persons who come 
up to this annual feast this fortnight is the 
only vacation they get, but fortunately the 
meetings are not so numerous or extended as 
to leave no opportunity for jaded bodies and 
tired nerves to rest. Nearly all the after- 
noons are free and are utilized for walks and 
drives, to which the beauty of the region 
round about continually allures one. 

The morning sessions thus far have been 
Bible classes on a large scale, with Dr. Gor- 
don, Dr. Pierson, Evangelist George C. Need- 
ham and others as instructors, and a large 
array of attentive listeners with Bibles and 
note-books in hand and ready to interject 
questions. Mr. Needham, by the way, has 
been giving Bible readings and addresses dur- 
ing the interim between this conference and 
the college students’ rally in early July. So 
many city people are now spending a large 
part of the summer at the Hotel Northfield, 
or at other of the local hostelries, that they 
are a perceptible addition to the usual sum- 
mer coogregations. The evening meetings re- 
semble the morning, perhaps rather more 
prominence being given to sermons and ad- 
dresses. Among thé prominent participants 
thus far have been President Merrill E. Gates, 
Rey. A. C. Dixon, D. D., of Brooklyn and Rev. 
A. S. Gumbart of Boston. A vigorous effort 
headed by Dr. Gordon and H. M. Moore to 
secure a fund for aiding Mr. Moody’s work in 
Chicago has resulted in the raising of nearly 
$10,000. 

The conference continues through next Sun- 
day. H. A. B. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


ARTHUR SPOONER. 


REY. 
The death of Mr. Spooner, pastor of the church in 
Bloomer, Wis., occurred suddenly while visiting a 
parishioner during the absence of his wife. He was 
born in Hadley, Eng., n 1853, and came to America 
at the age of thirty, graduating from the Chicago 
Seminary in 1888. After brief pastorates at Prince- 
ton and Shiocton, Wis.,and Glen E}lyn, [ll., he came 
to Bloomer in April, 1892. He leaves a wife and 
three young children. 
Sie hae ey 


By an error in tabulating and printing one manu- 
script page of the Connecticut table in the Year- 
Book, the two Ridgefield lines on page 120 repeat 
the preceding Redding lines, and the succeeding 
lines, as far as Staffordville on page 122, belong 
with and should follow the church and minister of 
the second line above. The reports from Stafford 
Springs and Staffordville on page 122 are omitted 
and should read thus: 


29, 82, 111, 2] 


Stafford S Tee he 
1 4, 32; 36, 10 


z Bi 12 ape 
Staffordville.... 3, 


3,0,4 
3,0, 5 


3, 
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THE LATEST FAD.—There is now a craze for low- 
cushioned sofas, without backs or sides, but sup- 
plied with plenty of soft down cushions for easy 
reclining. They have these luxurious cushioned 
seats at Paine’s furniture warerooms, 48 Canal 
Street, at extremely low prices. 
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The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


Ver 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
BAD COMPLEXIONS 


Pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with shapeless nails and painful finger 
ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
blemishes are prevented and 
cured by the celebrated 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 
and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and 
sweetest of toilet and nursery 
soaps. The only medicated 
Toilet soap, and the only pre- 
ventive and cure of facial and 
baby blemishes, because the only preventive of in- 
flammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sale % 
greater than the combined sales of all other ekin 
and compl xion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
PorteR Drue anD_ CHEM. Corp., Boston. 
4a ‘* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair”? free. 


HOW MY BACK ACHES! 


Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak- 
ness, Soreness, Lameness, Strains, 
and Painsr lieved 1n one minute by 

; the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the Saly pain-killing strengthening plaster. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hillis 
Sanatorium, — 


An institution for the thoroughly effective oe perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors. and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment, 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment; with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


A 
Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATI@NALIST 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 
Size B holding 26 numbers. 
Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


Two sizes. j 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


The 
** Harris’’ 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in Asc Shs sys- 
tematic methods of i 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv 
ing”’ in its present form have 


Method of 
Giving 5). GopaeeaLn oe 


For sale at the office of the Congregationavist, Boston. 
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RISIBLES, 


She was an exceptionally stout woman and 
when she loomed up in the door of the street 
car the men, with true masculine perversity, 
buried themselves in their newspapers or 
looked out of the window as if they had not 
the remotest idea that she was about. Buta 
lank youth in the corner was equal to the 
occasion and piped up shrilly, ‘‘I will be one 
of four to get up and give that lady a seat.” 


“ But, your honor,”’ said the prisoner, “‘ I am 
not guilty of this crime. I have three witnesses 
who will swear that at the hour this man was 
robbed I was at home in my own chamber 
taking care of the baby.” 

“Yes, your honor,’ glibly answered the 
prisoner’s counsel, ‘‘ that is strictly true. We 
can prove a lullaby, your honor.”’—E£z. 


The latest magazine gun will fire 2,000 shots 
a minute, so they say. Magazine editors will 
find it useful in the spring poetry season. 
—Ex. 


We are making many new words, borrowing 
some from other languages. In describing a 
rich young American lady who has become 
engaged to an impecunious French nobleman 
it is suggested that she might be called his 
financée. 

A TRIO OF FUGITIVE POEMS. 
TO THE MOSQUITO. 

O prima donna of the vesper hour, 

Our strained attention earning by the song, 

Others may greater compass have, or power, 

_ _ But none by more applause are borne along, 

With eager ear we list thy soft advance, 

And to discern thee peer with utmost pains, 


The while thy slender songs our souls entrance 
Till loud handelapping encores thy refrains. 


STEALING AWAY. 


I love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care, 
And take a Pullman sleeper for 
Chicago and the fair, 
And when I’ve spent a week or two 
And seen the sights so great, 
I love to steal a chance to ride 
Home on an empty freight. 
—Kansas City Journal. 


ABOUT RIPE. 


We know by the populous growth of the classes, 
By the glow in the cheeks of the lads and the lasses, 
By the way after session the teachers convene, 
And aloof from the scholars are whispering seen, 
BY the way all the doctors do knowingly nod, 
That the Sunday schoo! picnic is bursting its pod. 

Though the Salvation Army encourages 
matrimony its zeal on the subject seemed to 
be tempered with caution at a recent wedding, 
when Major ——, being asked for a solo, 
struck up: 

Stop, poor sinner, stop and think, 
Before you further go. 


YounG mothers should early learn the necessity 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well 
as -for general cooking. It has stood the test for 
30 years. Your Grocer and Druggist sell it. 


ASk your friends who have taken Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla what they think of it, and the replies will be 
positive in its favor. One has been cured of indi- 
gestion and dyspepsia, another finds it indispens- 
able for sick headache, others report remarkable 
eures of scrofula, salt rheum and other blood 
diseases, still others will tell you that it overcomes 
‘that tired feeling,’ and so on. Truly, the best 
advertising which Hood’s Sarsaparilla receives is 
the hearty indorsement of the army of friends it has 
won by its positive medicinal merit. 


THE many friends of the house of R. & J. Gil- 
christ, 5and 7 Winter Street, are very glad to know 
that a final settlement has been made with their 
creditors. The transaction has been a mutually sat- 
isfactory one, owing to the honorable position which 
the firm has taken anil to the cordial feeling enter- 
tained by all the creditors, who were unanimous in 
the desire to make it practicable for the firm to re- 
sume business. Improvements, we understand, will 
be made in the store and the stock for the coming 
season will be an especially attractive one, so that 
this firm will have no difficulty in retaining the 
place it has so long held in the confidence of the 
public. 


and the first cost will be less. 

If Barytes and other adulterants of white 
lead are “just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “Strictly Pure White Lead?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 
only used to cheapen the mixture. 

What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. Be careful to use only 
old and standard brands of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
if handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) ‘““KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

** ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pitts. urgh) 

** ATLANTIC” (New York) *“*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) *“*MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

*“BRADLEY ” (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) t 
** BROOKLYN ” (New York) **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) } 
“COLLIER” (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 

““CORNELL ” (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS "’ (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER” (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) “UNION ”’ (New York) 


** JEWETT ” (New York) 


are strictly pure, ‘‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE ...aceen. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices. Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped shoés to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W.L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. Sent by mail, Postage 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot supply you, Send for catalogue with 
full instructions how to order by mail 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass, _ 


\ 
\'3 
Hie 
ZEN iD 


ae 


“Go Right Straight 
Back and Get 


\WASHING 
\\ POWDER: 


\\ When a woman Knows that 
|\ GoLp Dust Washing Pow- 
| der makes things clean in half 
the time, and keeps things 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the ‘something else’ game. 


OR MADE BY 
Be sure and get | yk FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO 
GOLD DUST, St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montrea). 


USE: DURKEE’ S 


SALAD DRESSING” 


LP Wisher Jan93 
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A Matter of Health 


We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top” and “ pearl glass’’ do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Comins 


EEPS Leather twice as 
soft and long—Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


T costs more to make Royal Baking Powder 
than any other, because its ingredients 
are more highly refined and expensive. But 
the Royal is correspondingly purer and 
higher in leavening strength, and of greater 
money value to theconsumer. The difference 
in cost of R« val over the best of the others 


: does not equal the difference in leavening 


strength, nor make good the inferior work 
of the cheaper powders, nor remove the 
impurities which such powders leave in 
the food. 
Where the finest food is required, the 
Royal Baking Powder only can be used, 
Where the question of health is considered, 
no baking powder but Royal can be used 
with safety. All others are shown by official 
analyses to contain Jime, ammonia or alum. 


VDTVOBVVVVTTBVSVVTESVTSITISSE BVRVTVOVABADOL™ 


\: or in any occupation in- 
S< cidental to a woman’s 
>" _ life, from childhood 

NW \ to ‘motherhood, 


BG oe el, oe eeeues 


, healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists, 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button boles. 
Various ln 9 Ol 
short or medium, 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. “4, 


: Teading 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


leago, Wood 
Western Ww holesale Depot. 


FERRIS BROS. symm 


» BICYCLES. 


) CUARANTEED, 


Give her a watch; 


EMER 


ee 60. 000 SOLD Ss 


a good watch, a handsome one— 


but don’t ‘go broke”’ over it. 43 

Fourteen-karat gold, filled, or YEARS ? ; 
coin-silver, elegantly engraved 8 BEFORE Catalogue 1666 on i appitenrign to the nearest Coluinbia 
enamel dial in modern Arabic nu- THE Agent, or sent by mail for two 2-cent stamps, 
merals; jeweled works; stem-set PUBLIC. Uy ROPE MFG. 60. 0 
and stem-winding. A gem to look : 
at and a perfect time-keeper, It | MODERATE PRIGES, TERMS REASONABLE. Shuttle and Anvil 


looks like a hundred-dollar watch ; 
any one can take genuine pride in 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED, HAMMON DD 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


———aand 


its looks and its behavior. The EMERSON PIANO CO. bbe OUT. 
new, perfected, quick-winding TE a Ae dal gale EDN hd —— BOTH IN THE 
““ Waterbury” (#4 to $15). a1 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILLe IDEAL 
No cheap Swiss watch can com- E ANTED N SALAR PE COmM- and 
Lats petnaits Your jeweler GENTS WA New D on Chemical Ink tiene UNIVERSAL 
sells it, in many different Pencil. Agents making 50 er week. MONROE 
Styles. 49 ERASER MF’G. Co., 132 La Crosse, Wis- S KEYBOARDS. 
; RESPONDS TO STACCATO OR LEGATO TOUCH 
The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, “02022 StN- ©: EQUALLY WELL. 
Ss feTERoRGoiece We are NOT in the Trust, 
IG; THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
150 OTHER STYLES. 300 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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DEFINITIONS. 


Symparuy: Love onits travels.—Rev. Charles 
G. Ames. 


A RapicaLt: A liberal in earnest.—W. £. 
Gludstone. 


PROTESTANTISM: Arrested rationalism.— Rev. 
A. F. Hewit. 


Pessimism: The faith of cowards.—Arch- 
bishop Ireland. 


A Cynic: A man who has an unreciprocated 
affection for himself.—Puck. 


ALCOHOL: The great disintegrator of society. 
—The Lancet. The devil in solution.—John 
Walter. 


JOURNALISM: In its essential qualifications 
is a learned profession; in its exactions, its 
limitations to income and its insecurity of 
employment itis more nearly a trade.—Presi- 
dent Keller of New York Press Club. 


<> 


We have seen many counterfeits but we are 
born believers in great men.—EHmerson. 


When Tired Out 
Use HMorsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: ‘* When com- 
pletely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork, it is of the greatest value to me. Asa 
beverage it possesses charms beyond anything I 
know of in the form of medicine.” 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the Line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Wellies. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


For Sale.—Vermont farm, four miles from Central 
Vermont R. R. Station. Two-story large brick house, 
barns, etc. In good repair. Well, cistern and spring 
water. Twenty-two acres of excellent land. Pure air, 
fine views, delightful drives, superior educational advan- 
eee Address “ Pax,’ The Cong: egationalist, Boston, 

ass. 


World’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Seminary opeus its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents for two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


A Lady of cultivation and experience would like 

position as housekeeper or companion, or would fill a 
lace in a heusenvld: Highest references. Address 
astor, Salisbury, Ct. 
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RAYMOND’S | 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columban Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished, 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Oscar G. Barron, Manager), at which our par- 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only four stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 

. ina fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
pure, and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 
plied. : 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable: 

August 19, 23, 25, 26 and 29 

We aiso have frequent trains including transportation, 
rit man berth and meals only, without hotel accommo- 
dations. 


(Send for descriptive book. 
BRAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


CH U RCH Established 1827. 
oO R (es A N Ss Correspondence Invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
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MIDSUMMER OFFER 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
A ‘‘ Trial Subscription’? to the Congregationalist (to a new 
name) for SIX MONTHS COSTS $1.00. 


Any old subscriber sending us two such subscribers may 
receive as a premium one of our Improved Binders, postpaid. 
The Binder is sold for 75 cents. 


The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Railroads and Excursions. Church Equipment. 
Special Personally Managed ’ ahs 
WORLD’S:"::FAIR":: EXCURSION. Northrop's Stamped Steel Celling, 
Leave Boston Sept. Sth, in DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 
ewes Ds eee $8 5 OO BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
11 DAYS FROM BOSTON, r a 


Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Wia Biocosac Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. Send for Catalogue. 
JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, | sosrsomcnsuamyseme 
Chureh Cushions 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
Correspondence Solicited. 


ailthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
116 Elizabeth St. 
Ostermoor & Co., New York, N.Y. j 


places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of . 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST :fBAILEY’S fii 3 
AND SS Ml der plated Corrugated Glass ggeeAge io 
NORTHWEST =/¥ Seeeceess/7\§ 


Hodis Sng Churches 
ER e 


ea be etc, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free, 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO, 
yuu 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


fo yy 


Paria a 


Ba 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD | 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR Handsome f 
ADDRESS Ticket AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. geeieDe. 
Cirncutrars GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO W. A 


THRALL, GeneRat PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, P BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Guicaco & NORTH-WESTERN RyY., CHICAGO. Ginelanatl “Dbl ‘bana BR, tadie ata, 


Cg, PEALS AND CHIMES 
sh Aer Des Wheel and Friction Rollers. 


C H U RC H Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free. 


WHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
CARPETS. | GHURGH BELLS seats 
TIN.) 


t. 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND 
In connection with our wholesale Send for Price and Catalogue. 
business we are accustomed YicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


tosell CARPETS foruse 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
in CHURCHES at man- b. HAVE FURNISHED 50001626. 9 AY 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We by (JHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST, BEST 

MENEELY &CO., leenuine’ 


iI solicit correspondence, = 
WWE, WEST-TROY, N.Y¥.1BELi-METAL 
feel = CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 4 i= 4 fl S 
; and UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington St, soiSon'ss., Boston. 


oylston Stvy Steel Alloy Church and School Bells %@7Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O. 


(OinzIANAT! BELL FOUNDRY€ 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 Ny @ SNNATI, OHIO. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. AKERS Rv MAYER ELL 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, ; Sotf OF THE [yMuEt 


Of Gopper 2nd TS eee es FOR CHURCH SCHOOL.FIRE ALAF. 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. Catalogue with 2500 testimonials. Prices and terms 


: 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EvereTr O. Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNEOTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 28. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 
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Educational. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


—— = 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HATSIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEfI1- 


inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
artment for Ladies and Géntlemen. Courses in 
odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical eo ae Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REY. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms $500. 
Rev. EDWARD A, BENNER. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charye to college classes. Next term opens 
Sept. 20. G.W. SHURTLEFF, See’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next seminary year beyins Wednesday. Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Protessor of Sacred Rhetoric and Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. For catalogue cr further 
information apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, 
President of the Faculty. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unexcelled advantages for college graduates, all de- 
nominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers, 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec- 
tive, new methods,’ ample appliances; also, fine 
opportunities for advanced or specialized study. 
Sixteenth year opens October 4, 1893. 
For information address 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Hartford, Conn. 


NEW YorRK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York. The next term will begin on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 27, 1893. Students desiring admission 
should meet the Faculty in the President’s room, 
No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. Rooms will be 
drawn at 2P.M. On Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P. M., the 
inauguration of Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, D. D., as 
Washburn Professor of Church History, will take 
place in Adams Chapel. Dr. MecGiffert will deliver 
his inaugural address, and the charge will be given 

Rey. J. M. Ludlow, D.D. Prompt attendance 
upon the eee ere tees isurged. Luggage should 
be sent to No. 50 E. 70th St. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO, ST. THOMAS. 


ALMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL= 
lege for Young Women, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Literary Course, Music, Fine Art, Elocution, ete. 60 
page illustrated announcement. 

PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A. B. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
bu. E. DOUGLASS. 


MAINE, FARMINGTON. : 
ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 

Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


MAINE, YARMOUTH. 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 
Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rey. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
spectus. 


New HAMPSHIRE, PEMBROKE. 


PEMBROKE ACADEMY, 
Pembroke, N. MW. The 75th year will begin Tues- 
day, August 42. Entrance examination Monday, 
August 21. For catalogue, address 
ISAAC WALKER, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HaAMPsHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADETITY, 


Derry, N.H. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 per term of thirteen weeks. board at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to $400 per week. For Cata- 
logues apply to the Principal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary B. F. Parsons. 


New HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEI1Y, 

Meriden, N. HW. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ #100 plan” Send forcatalogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M,, Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. ‘ 


BOSTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL KOR GIRLS. 19th year opens 
October 4, 1893, 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING= 
ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 1493. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 


Begins its 65th year September l4th, offering en- 

larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 

studies and a College fitting Course. Address, 
Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 


State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Kor High School and College graduates. Entrance 
examination Sept. 5 and 6. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. : 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEI1Y 
Begins 38th year Sept. 3th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 

LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass. 100th year. Certificate admits to 
several colleges. Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin 


and Wabash. Elocution, Art, Music and Shorthand. 
For both sexes. ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
eee. ue 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. ANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6\ith year begins 
Sept. 6th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certificate admitstovariouse leges. 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably aa with labora- 
tories, libraries and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
aeeiaten and perfectly fitted Infirmary, Resident 
trained nurse y : 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam _ Sas playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Koss Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 

_ @. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula. The llth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2, Superior in 


equipment and in arrangement for convenience and » 


comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(#500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. ¥F. M. COWLES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL ED- 
ucation. The Durant Gymnasium (B. Y. W. C. A.) 
offers unequaled facilities. 9 instructors, besides 
special lecturers. For further particulars address 

OPE W. NAREY, Director, Berkeley Street, cor- 
ner of Appleton, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY. 


Thorough fitting for colleges and technical schools 
and preparation for business. Well equipped labora- 
tories and gymnasium. Delightful location. Ex- 
penses moderate, Both sexes. Fall term begins 
Sept. 5, Address 

CORWIN F. PALMER, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fal] term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF DO= 


mestic Science, with Departments for Industrial 
Arts and Christian Workers, opens its sixth year 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1893. Special attention given to 
Fe eReoe Secretaries and other Christian helpers 
or Y. W. C, A. work. For circular apply to 
Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, 
Principal of School, Y. W. C. A., 40 Berkeley, St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row- 
ing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also preparatory and optional. Gym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, and chemical lab- 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE E. JOHNSON and Miss IpA C. ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and Coliege Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 

roundings. Gymnasium. References required, 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 
NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 8TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEw YORK, CLAVERACK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. 18th. For cata- 
logues address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


NEw YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social cuiture.  39t ear be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 


New YorK, Fr. EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. ¥. For Young Women. 36th: 
year Sept. 26. Six courses and Prep. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Physical Culture. $270. Jos. E. KING, D. D. 


New York, EDDyYTOWN. 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 


Both Sexes. Location unsurpassed in beauty and 
healthtulness. Total expense for year of 38 weeks, 
$16) to $200. Send for catalogue. Rev. ALVA H. 
MORRILL, D. D. (Dart. ’72), Principal. 


« NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. “ Dwight method” 
of instruction. Degree ot LL. D. given after two 
ears’ course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
tee: #100. For catalogues, etc., address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK, AURORA, 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
eation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue, i 

E, S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 

MISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and Music School, for Boarding and Day 
Pupils. 
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OHIY. 


OHIO, NEW ATHENS. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 
New Athens, O. Tota/ cost, $3.25 per week. Cat- 
alogue free. W. A. WILLIAMS, President: 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Gambier, Ohio. At this remarkably successful 
school the masters are all college graduates and 
teachers of tried efficiency. Cadets given the most 
thorough preparation for college or business. Much 
Pee eo largest and best equipped boarding school 
in Ohio. 


OHIO, MARIETTA 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 


Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
Catalogues and information, address Pres. JOHN W. 
SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect- 
ive courses. Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 55) students. 
ae departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
ree. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


KANSAS. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 


Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 13. PETER MOVICAR, President. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 


Minn. For both sexes. Classical, Literary and 
Scientific Courses. Academy for Preparatory and 
English studies. School of Music, Art, Elocution. 
Climate stimulating. Expenses very low. Fallterm 
will commence Sept. 13, 1893. Address 

JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON, 
Largest & Most Successfnl in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and zeal. 

HE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origé- 
naility and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cate@ and purposely constructed. 

_ SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
a Pee aelets the varied inducements to attend 

is school. 


BUILDING, 608 Washington Street, Boston, 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock, 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
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New Yorx, NEwBURGH-ON-THE-HuDsoN. 


Newburgh-on=the=Hudson, N. Y. : 


This picture of how our boys go to their athletics every after- 
noon when the weather and ground are suitable is put here to ask 
you to read what is more important. I can only tell enough here 
to get you to send for my pamphlet and read the rest. 

My school has been eminently successful for many years in 
this way: my boys go to college, enter well, go through well, come 
out well, and succeed in the world. The reason is: we start them 
right, get them into the way of steering themselves, and they stick 
to it. 

) I have been trying several years to get my boys younger. 
They come at twelve to fifteen, even older. I want them to begin 
at eight to ten. 

When a boy begins to be hard to keep busy agreeably to him- 
self and others, he is outgrowing home; no family home is adapted 
to him after that. The happy and wholesome place for him is with 
other boys of his age and older, in a school-and-play home. 

It is perfectly clear to me (and I think it is to most parents, 
too) that the years from eight or ten to fifteen are tedious and 
profitless years for a boy at home; and yet fond parents object to 
sending him away. 

Will you send for my pamphlet and read it? 

My rate is $600 a year; no extras. ' 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


Address: Newburgh, N.Y. 


TQ, MINISTERS, 


A New. Home Missionary Book. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR Two Volunteer 
to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 


new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- M i SS i O n a ries 


tional in character ? \ 
Tf You Are eels By S. W. Ponp, Jr. Pp, 278. $1.25. 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderateoutlay. Ifyou cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 
ADDRESS ..-. 


<THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 


The mission to the Dakota Indians is one of the . 
most interesting, as it has been one of the 
most successful, missionary endeavors of our 
time. The story of these workers, their hardships, 
and their joys, told by the son of one of them, 
is full of interest to every lover of missions. - 


“The book is a good one and deserves a promi- 
nent place in the department of missionary 
biography.”—The Congregationalist. 


“The story of their labors, their victory, their 
grand pioneering is full of the inspiration of 
a great example.”’— The Independent. 


“ There are incidents in it that are thrilling, 
and show the marked courage and consecra- 
tion of the two men who voluntarily took up 
a life of great privation.”— The Outlook. 


‘“ Their self-sacrificing life bore its fruit, as 
this narrative bears abundant witness. There 
have been few more heroic chapters of con- 


secrated service than the one related in this 


School Songs issued this Season. 
By Dr. W. H. volume.”’— The Literary World. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. "cane. 


30.00 per 100. | Addic. per copy if ordered by mail. 

Specimen pages free on request. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN Sook 

76 £. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Ch ieago. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Volume LXXVII 


A ‘trial subscription” to the Congregationalist 
(to a new name) for 6 months costs $1.00. Any old 
subscriber sending us two such subscriptions may 
receive asa premium one of our improved binders 


postpaid, The binder is sold for 75 cents. 


in this enlightened age—really good 

Christians, too—who are disturbed be- 
cause sO many ministers are absent from 
their parishes a large part of the summer, 
while, as they say, ‘‘the devil never takes a 
vacation.’’ Did it ever occur to them that 
‘“He that keepeth Israe]’’ never takes one 
either? But since ministers are human and 
as likely to have ‘‘that tired feeling’ as 
any of us who sit in the pews, what kind of 
a leader do we want for next year’s cam- 
paign against the adversary—a jaded wreck 
of a pastor, who jogs along in the old ruts 
from sheer weariness and barrenness of re- 
source, or a battery of exultant, irrepressi- 
ble force, with nerves restrung, soul re- 
freshed and mind sharpened and enriched 
by contact with new phases of life? If the 
latter, then God speed the ministers on 
their vacations! 


ie is possible that there are people, even 


Thus far the usual summer religious and 
educational gatherings have registered a 
fairly good attendance, though the same in- 
fluences affect them that deplete the sum- 
mer resorts all over the country. The vari- 
ous Chautauquas are comiug to the end of 
the season with a creditable record of work 
accomplished, while the Northfield Confer- 
ence, just ended, has attracted quite as many 
persons as usual and has been marked by 
that peculiar spiritual quality which is so 
distinctive of Northfield. The magnificent 
gift of $10,000 to the Chicago evangeliza- 
tion work is proof of the financial strength 
of the assemblage. We could wish for the 
sake both of this conference and of the pub- 
lic that its constituency could be widened 
and elements introduced which are now con- 
Spicuous by theirabsence. Plans which Mr. 
Moody’s far-seeing mind is already devising 
are likely to make the gathering of greater 
value to the churches another year than ever 
before. 


Protestant pastors in Chicago have gener- 


ally, and at a sacrifice, remained at home 


during the summer. This is practically the 
giving up of their yearly vacations, for there 
is no time apart from the summer months 
when they can well be absent from their 
charges. Only those who know what the 
burdens of a great city church are can ap- 
| preciate the sacrifice which men like Dr. 
Noble and Dr. Goodwin are making by stay- 
ing in the city through these hot months. 
They are rewarded by unusually large con- 
gregations, by meeting strangers from every 
part of the country, as well as from foreign 
lands, and by the evident satisfaction which 
the leading members of their churches have 
in the thought that their pastors have stayed 
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by the stuff. Dr. Gunsaulus has crowds to 
hear him that fill every part of the house. 
The Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian 
brethren report results correspondingly 
gratifying. Whatever may be the charges 
brought against Chicago its ministers, with 
a few exceptions, deserve to be commended 
for their fidelity. Certainly they, as well 
as Mr. Moody, have not failed to make the 
most of the opportunities which this World’s 
Fair year offers. 
prA id 22 Se eI 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FERMENT. 


Dr. Briggs has hardly been of service to 
the cause of liberal Presbyterianism by his 
recent utterance in the North American 
Review. Its tone and its assumptions are 
calculated nicely to irritate and solidify his 
opponents and to discourage his friends. 
He is desperately in earnest, but he seems 
unable to understand.that those who are op- 
posed to him are not merely conscientiously 
in earnest but also overwhelmingly in the 
majority. It is always an ungracious task 
to belittle the intellectual capacity of your 
triumphant enemies and to say, as the pro- 
fessor does not scruple to say, that ‘‘the 
General Assemblies as they are now con- 
stituted represent the least intelligent por- 
tion of the church,” and, again, ‘‘a majority 
of a General Assembly is not taken seriously 
by intelligent Presbyterians,’ will hardly 
soothe the feelings of the exasperated ma- 
jority or smooth the way for a reconciliation. 

It is hardly to be looked for that, with a 
leader of this sort, the liberal party in the 
church should be ready to act as a unit. 
Its one point of agreement just now seems 
to be a determination to do nothing. The 
leaders are waiting and advising those who 
come to them for counsel to wait. Dr. 
Hamlin of Washington says that he knows 
nothing of a movement for withdrawal. Dr. 
Ecob, who -withdrew by pronunciamento 
after the meeting of the General Assembly, 
is still serving a Presbyterian church as its 
pastor. The boldest action suggested by 
apy one is that which Professor Brown pro- 
posed to the Presbytery of New York, practi- 
cally nullifying the action of the assembly 
by resolution, and this lies on the table as 
unfinished business not to be considered until 
autumn. Altogether the position of affairs 
may be described as an armistice. In 
October the Synod of New York will have 
an opportunity to consider the slight to 
which it has been subjected, the Synod of 
Ohio will take up the case of Professor 
Smith and the presbyteries will renew their 
debates upon the questions at issue. 

It is well to remember that the advantage 
of cohesion, as well as of numbers, is upon 
the side of the majority. It is a unit in 
condemning all four of the doctrines for 
which Professor Briggs was suspended. 
These are, as stated by himself in his arti- 
cle in the North American Review, first, the 
Bible, the church and the reason are his- 
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torically three great fountains of divine 
authority; second, there may have been 
errors in the original autographs of Holy 
Scripture; third, Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch and Isaiah did not write half 
the book which bears his name; fourth, 
there is progressive sanctification in the 
middle state between death and the resur- 
rection. 

On the other hand the minority is nota 
unit in its affirmation of these doctrines, 
much less in giving them the importance 
which they have for the professor. Most 
of the party would have chosen very differ- 
ent lines of battle when the time of contest 
came, and are reluctant to range themselves 
under this banner. What they want is lib- 
erty and not more dogmatism. What the 
result of this Fabian policy of ignoring the 
authority of the assembly will be it is diffi- 
cult to say. Our opinion is that it will 
break down through the impatience of the 
bolder spirits among the liberals. Flint 
and steel cannot meet without striking fire, 
and it would be a hardship too great to be 
borne for a Presbyterian not to be free to 
speak his mind. 


<a 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR, 


One of the gravest of present dangers is 
that of exaggerating the peril of our finan- 
cial situation. It is wise and right to weigh 
fairly the possibilities of evil. To disre- 
gard them would be supreme folly. Buta 
tendency is evident in some persons and 
some journals to refuse to admit the exist- 
ence of many solid reasons for encourage- 
ment. We regret that there seem to be 
men who in order to add to their own pos- 
sessions do not scruple to try to depress 
the market and to cause the situation not 
only to seem but also to become worse than 
itis. The contemptibleness of their course 
is equaled only by those who for purely 
partisan purposes are trying to hold either 
political party rather than the other respon- 
sible for the condition of things. 

It is dishonorable and dangerous to try to 
make personal or political capital out of the 
national distress. In point of fact neither 
party could have brought this crisis upon 
us, in the circumstances which existed, had 
the other objected resolutely. Each is to 
blame and the people know it. It is not 
wise, either, to attribute the present troubles 
largely, if not chiefly, to the proposed modifi- 
cation of the tariff. Before they began six 
mouths had passed after a large majority of 
the people had voted distinctly in favor 
of such a. modification, during which time 
business men had had opportunity to prepare 
for coming changes, and during which the 
prosperity of the country had been con- 
spicuous. Whether any alteration of the 
tariff laws be wise or unwise, these facts 
are undeniable. 

Whatever else may or may not be neces- 
sary, one thing is imperative. It is that the 
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purchasing clause in the Sherman bill be re- 
pealed immediately and finally. President 
Cleveland has done his duty well in the 
statements and recommendation of his mes- 
sage. The responsibility now rests with 
Congress and such a pressure of public sen- 
timent upon this body, especially upon the 
Senate, should be brought to bear at-once 
as to make it impossible for repeal to be de- 
layed needlessly. It should be rendered un- 
mistakably clear that every congressman 
who is willing to prolong the public distress 
for personal or local or partisan reasons 
thereby seals his political doom. 

While we await the action of Congress let 
everybody remain calm and cheerful and 
take note of the many evidences that prob- 
ably prosperity soon will return. Mills al- 
ready are reopening here and there. Others 
which have been reported shut down actu- 
ally have been running as usual and expect 
to go on, or, if closed at all, have shut down 
only for their regular annual stoppage at 
this season for cleaning and repairs. Some 
of the suspended banks are resuming opera- 
tions, and only a very few will fail to 
resume soon, Stocks are rising slowly, 
although with considerable fluctuations, as 
was to be expected, and at present the ten- 
dency is upwards. Currency is circulating 
somewhat more freely already. Gold is 
coming into the country with perceptible 
benefit.’ Our crops generally are good and 
the foreign demand for our exports is large. 
The repeal of the purchasing clause in the 
Sherman bill will not create at once a con- 
dition of great prosperity. Our recovery 
will be gradual and may be intermittent, 
But, as soon as Congress reassures the na- 
tion and the world, better times will dawn, 
and their improvement is likely to be more 
rapid than generally has been true hereto- 
fore. 


—<— 


HEROISM IN COMMON LIFE, 

If this memorable summer is rolling up 
what seems to be an unusual number of 
cases in which men, to escape exposure or 
disgrace, have resorted to flight or suicide, 
there have been, on the other hand, several 
noticeable instances of self-sacrifice and 
heroism. Some of them have occurred in 
connection with public calamities, of which 
they were the only alleviating feature, while 
others have been incidents in the common 
run of daily life, to which they have con- 
tributed a picturesque and ennobling ele- 
ment. 

The valor of the firemen who fought the 
awful flames that consumed the storage 
warehouse on the World’s Fair grounds is 
fresh in the public mind. It was due to 
them that the loss of life was not much 
greater than it was. How calmly, too, the 

men on board the English man-of-war Vic- 
' toria awaited their awful doom, each stand- 
ing at his post as unflinchingly as if he were 
simply performing the customary evolutions 
of the day. It was only a few weeks ago, 
too, that four Nantucket girls, at great per- 
sonal risk, saved a boy from drowning 
whose boat had been upset, and last week’s 
tragedy at Portland, where the bursting of 
a reservoir destroyed property and human 
life, had its hero, too, in the young man 
who sacrificed himself in order to inform 
some cottagers of the approaching torrent. 

These recent exhibitions of fidelity to 
orders and of supreme disregard of personal 
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safety are all the more striking when it is 
remembered that in nearly every instance 
the persons who acted thus were what the 
world would call quite ordinary, everyday 
sort of people. Some among the cultivated 
and educated classes might not consider 
them congenial company. Doubtless, in 
their commonplace daily life, many of them 
might exhibit rude and perhaps coarse 
traits ofcharacter. But when the emergency 
came the heroic in them leapt forth and 
they proved themselves to be truly great 
by the way in which they did their duty and 
gave themselves for their fellows. 


HOME RULE AND THE LORDS. 

There are two reasons why the coming 
action of the House of Lords on the home 
rule bill will be eagerly watched. First, 
and obviously, because the bill, whether for 
good or evil, profoundly changes the policy 
of England toward Ireland. The second 
reason is less thought of, though hardly less 
important, for it concerns the position of 
the House of Lords in the British constitu- 
tion, and ‘it springs out of the fact of the 
gradual decay of the influence and authority 
exercised by that House. All eyes are ac- 
cordingly now beginning to turn toward the 
Lords to see if they can defeat the will of 
the Commons. 

It is unnecessary to explain that the 
House of Lords never, since the revolution 
of 1688 made Parliament supreme, has been 
a body possessing, like our Senate, equal 
legislative power with the more representa- 
tive assembly. Of course up to the time of 
the reform bill of 1832 the great nobles who 
sat in the House of Lords controlled the 
House of Commons because they controlled 
the constituencies. But since 1832, as Mr. 
Walter Bagehot has written: 


The House of Lords has become a revising 
and suspending house. It can alter bills; it 
can reject bills on which the House of Com- 
mons is not yet thoroughly in earnest, upon 
which the nationis not yet determined. Their 
veto is a sort of hypothetical veto; they say, 
we reject your bill this once or these twice, or 
even these thrice, but if you keep on sending 
it up at last we won’t reject it. 

This is not the private opinion of Mr. 
Bagehot, but rather the theory of the 
British constitution as established in prac- 
tice and held by both Liberals and Tories. 
Lord Salisbury indorsed it in his recent 
speech at Belfast, as did also the London 
Times of June 2 when it called the Lords’ 
expected action a ‘‘ suspensory veto.”’ 

Consequently there is no danger that the 
Lords will attempt permanently to prevent 
the passage of the home rule bill, if Eng- 
land has made up its mind that the bill 
must be passed, for the theory just alluded 
to has one guarantee which would make it 
absolutely effective under such circum- 
stances. Their resistance could end only in 
giving Mr, Gladstone a stronger and more 
homogeneous majority. They would then 
be forced to yield in order to avoid the 
humiliation of seeing Mr. Gladstone, with 
the authority of the queen, create a suf- 
ficient number of Liberal peers to insure 
the passage of the bill. The Lords tried 
resistance to reform in 1832 up to this very 
point, and when Earl Grey gained from 
William IV. permission to create a sufficient 
stock of new peers they hastened to save 
their dignity at the expense of their political 
prejudices. 
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Unfortunately, as Lord Salisbury pointed 
out in his Belfast speech, the present situa- 
tion differs radically from that in 1832. To 
quote his words: 4 7h 

The great reform bill was desired with an 
ardor which has not been exceeded since. 
... Itrequired no prophet to foresee that in 
that kind of issue between the House of Lords 
and the British people the House of Lords 
would necessarily go down. But the situa- 
tion that we have before us is as different 
from that as the poles are asunder. By the 
working of the constitution the House of 
Lords represents the overwhelming opinion 
of England and almost the unanimous opin- 
ion of the loyalists of Ireland, ... so that 
now resistance of the House of Lords means 
the resistance of England and Ulster. 

This is an able partisan’s way of stating 
the case, but, nevertheless, it is full of un- 
comfortable truth for the Gladstonians. 
Gladstone’s majority is not English, and 
thus the House of Lords has strong national 
prejudices in its support. Possibly, how- 
ever, the spectacle of the Lords resisting 
the Commons will lead some of the Radicals 
who are now Unionists over into the home 
rule camp, but it is equally possible that 
any attempt to coerce the Lords will alien- 
ate many of the weaker brethren among 
Gladstone’s followers. Therefore it is ap- 
parent that, unless the Lords are blessed 
with more foresight than their past record 
makes probable, the cause of home rule is 
not necessarily on the eve of final victory. 
Indeed, it would not be astonishing were 
the union to complete a full century of its 
troubled existence, although now this seems 
improbable. 


GOD'S PROVIDENCE. 

A little boy once was asked if he prayed 
to God each night and morning. He re- 
plied: “Of course I do at night. But I 
don’t in the morning. Any bright boy can 
take care of himself in the daytime.’’ His 
answer indicated a confusion of mind about 
God’s providence and care which many 
older people share. The importance of 
planning and working to shape one’s own 
life is emphasized so much that many of us 
practically act as if we believed that we 
can, and do, live independently of the Al- 
mighty. Of course it is proper to insist 
upon doing our best for ourselves. But 
this duty cannot safely be severed from 
that of recognizing and depending upon 
God. 

When some calamity occurs or is only 
threatened, something which impresses us 
with our helplessness, then we instinctively 
appeal to God for aid. We ought, without 
waiting until we are convinced that we 
cannot do for ourselves what is needed, to 
appreciate gratefully the fact that the divine 
providence shapes our lives day by day. 
Hardly any other conception of God’s rela- 
tion to us impresses so strongly the truths 
of His wonderful knowledge and power, 
and the more that these attributes of His 
character are studied the more His good- 
ness and love shine forth, even in spite of 
all the evident misery among men which 
He permits. 

It is easier to do justice to these facts in 
mature life, when we can look back and 
comprehend in some degree how our trials 
have been of advantage, than in the more 
unreasoning, impatient years of youth. But 
God’s providence is as real and blessed to 
the young as to the old. He who learns to 
believe in it, study its developments in his 
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own life and in society, depend upon it and 
follow its indications has learned one of the 
vital secrets of a happy and truly Christian 
life. God’s care is round about us the 
He leads us day by day, 
whether our, way be sunshiny or stormy. 


—<~—_ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


President Cleveland, in his message, said 
in an unambiguous and somewhat forcible 
way what it had been predicted he would 
say about the necessity of repealing uncon- 
ditionally the purchasing clauses of the 
Sherman silver bill. Because he said noth- 
ing new or unexpected on this point the 
effect of the message in shaping public or 
legislative opinion is not expected to be as 
pronounced as it otherwise might have been. 
Upon the question of tariff reform, which 
many manufacturers were hoping to have 
left to the regular session of Congress—if 
discussed and entered upon at all—the 
President, with customary frankness and a 
remembrance of the platform upon which 
he was elected, reiterated the opinion that 
the issue has lost nothing of its immediate 
and permanent importance, and must in the 
near future engage the attention of Con- 
gress, but, under the circumstances, he be- 
lieves this session of Congress should first 
set about giving such laws ‘‘as will put be- 
yond all doubt or mistake the intention and 
ability of the Government to fulfill its pecu- 
niary obligations in money universally rec- 
ognized by all civilized countries.’”” How 
he could have said less under the circum- 
stances we do not see, but that many people 
believe that the fear of tariff revision is in- 
ducing considerable stagnation in industry 
is scarcely open to question, and the longer 
that uncertainty continues the more likely 
to be aggravated will be the situation. 
Having given his opinion and done his duty 
the President has left Washington for Gray 
Gables, where he hopes to fully recover 
from the impairment of health which his 
trying labors have brought on. For thus 
leaving the capital he has been criticised, 
but unfairly. He is an executive, not a 
legislator, and the country will prefer to 
see him gaining strength for his future 
legitimate duties rather than engaged in the 
somewhat questionable proceeding of using 
the club of ‘“‘patronage’”’ to bring about 
even a beneficial result. 


Our correspondent describes the course 
of events in Washington and reflects the 
situation there with a degree of fullness 
and fidelity that makes any repetition here 
unnecessary. Farther away from the con- 
flict it has seemed as if personal and party 
ambition, sectional greed and undue re- 
gard for the traditions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure too often during the past week have 
been displayed instead of patriotic concep- 
tions of duty or statesmanship. Credit 
must be given for the agreement which has 
permitted the House of Representatives to 
begin a debate upon the vexed, vital ques- 
tion and which compels it to put itself on 
record on Aug, 26, and this too before any 
rules have been formulated or committees 
appointed and the ordinary routine of legis- 
lation begun, and the emergence of Hon. 
William Wilson as the leader of the admin- 
istration forces is a matter for congratu- 
lation. But in the Senate it is not so 
pleasant to find Senators Teller and Stew- 
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art and their Populist allies pledging pro- 
longed resistance to any proposition involy- 
ing unéonditional repeal, a resistance that 
even a meager minority can make perma- 
nently effectual so long as the Senate per- 
sists in adhering to traditional rules goy- 
erning debate and forbids the cloture. Nor 
is it pleasant to find that the quality of the 
legislation in the Senate is to be determined 
by a committee in which Senator Gorman of 
Maryland holds the balance of power. If 
the Senate lets conventional procedure stand 
in the way of prompt legislation it will 
contribute to the growth of the feeling that 
the body is fast ceasing to represent the 
people and only will hasten the day of re- 
construction. If through compromise the 
Senate takes a lower position than the 
House, it will be due to the betrayal of their 
constituents by such men as Senators Gor- 
man of Maryland and Hill of New York. 
The country is pining for men in the Senate 
who will be above trickery, compromise, 
partisanship and worship at the shrine of 
conventionality, and Senator Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts is to be congratulated on his 
defiance of the unwritten law constraining 
newly-elected senators to be dumb. 


The interdependence of nations is illus- 
trated by the effect that the struggle fora 
share of the world’s limited supply of gold 
has upon various financial centers as from 
time to time it drifts back and forth across 
the ocean, the direction varying with cir- 
cumstances which it is becoming more 
and more difficult to predict. Two months 
ago we had to deplore the steady and long 
continued exit of gold from this country 
to England and the Continent, owing to a 
variety of reasons, some easily discernible 
and possible to avoid in the future, others 
quite beyond our control. Within two 
weeks the tide has turned and now the 
Bank of England and the Bank of France, 
and other European bankers, are reluctantly 
parting with the millions of the yellow 
metal that are called for in this country. 
Devices that hitherto have stopped the drain 
westward have failed, and since gold is now 
at a high premium in Italy and Spain and 
individuals on the Continent have been 
hoarding gold for some time, it is predicted 
that it requires but a continuance of the 
peculiar conditions in this country for a 
brief time to give Europe an experience 
similar to that through which we have 
been and are passing. So sure as that 
comes to pass the prospects of the reassem- 
bling of an international monetary Congress 
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become brighter; for even England is realiz- 
ing that so soon as we cease to sustain 
the market for silver her holdings in India 
and the Orient will still further depreciate, 
and significant rumors from London indi- 
cate that the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law would be far less welcome to 
Great Britain than a continuance of coinage 
on a new and to us just as unsatisfactory 
ratio. The recent partial demonetization 
of silver in India already has sadly de- 
preciated the value of some British hold- 
ings and, although it was urged by the 
colonial government, its outcome has been 
far from satisfactory to the Indian council, 
and Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues are 
being compelled to defend in the House of 
Commons their sanctioning such a course. 
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The nomination last week of Hon. L. T. 
Neal by the Democrats of Ohio as their can- 
didate for governor will give to the coming 
gubernatorial contest in that State pecul- 
iar significance. Mr. Neal indisputably is 
the author of the radical plank in the 
last Democratic national platform, which 
denounced ‘‘Republican protection as a 
fraud,’’ denied the constitutionality of Fed- 
eral imposition of taxes, save for revenue 
only, and termed the McKinley tariff law 
“the culminating atrocity of class legisla- 
tion.’?’ His opponent in the contest will be 
none other than Mr. McKinley, now goy- 
ernor, who is the incarnation of the princi- 
ples which Mr. Neal denounces. A more 
sharply defined issue, as lines at present are 
drawn, can scarcely be imagined. In his 
personal convictions each candidate goes 
farther than the public document which he 
fathered. Ohioans will feel that now they 
have a chance to declare for tariff policies 
while voting for the man who is to adminis- 
ter State laws economically and honestly. 
This reflection furnishes a text for a ques- 
tion, What has the tariff to do with the 
duties of a State or municipal executive? 
‘*Nothing,’’ is answered, and yet today our 
people permit their theories of proper na- 
tional policy or their devotion to leaders of 
national parties to usurp the place of a com- 
mon sense choice of men best fitted to man- 
age State and municipal finance or to exe- 
cute State and municipal laws. The real 
question in Ohio ought to be, Who best can 
do this? and not the question of indorsing 
or condemning the views of the candidates 
on high, low or no tariff. Such a concep- 
tion is foreign to the thought of most voters, 
but when they get a hold of it municipal 
good government will come, and not before. 


The Columbian Exposition was open 
again on Sunday, the directors having failed 
to remove the Clingman injunction granted 
by Judge Stein. A new and very interest- 
ing phase of the contest is the attitude of 
the proprietors of the unique and, in nota 
few cases, vulgar and immoral ‘‘ shows”’ 
on the Midway Plaisance, who are coining 
money by Sunday opening just as the di- 
rectors are losing it. They have agreed to 
back Mr. Clingman in his fight and have 
raised several thousand dollars with which to 
render financial aid. The attendance at the 
fair during the past week has been more sat- 
isfactory to the managers, but not enough to 
give the impression that any future receipts 
can enable the management to reimburse 
the national treasury and the stockholders 
as well as creditors. Nevertheless a begin- 
ning has been made in this direction. Mayor 
Carter Harrison, in a characteristic speech, 
has shown his lack of balance and dignity 
by an alarmist speech on the industrial out- 
look, coupled with a cry that the taxpayers 
of Illinois should assess themselves to pro- 
vide labor for all of the unemployed and 
discontented who are flocking thither. 


Mr. Gladstone has announced that there 
will be an autumn session of Parliament, so 
that if the home rule bill passes, goes to the 
House of Lords and is rejected, then the 
Liborals, before going to the country, can 
have the benefit which will accrue from the 
passage of bills demanded by the English 
Radicals and Liberals, who care more for 
local industrial and municipal reforms than 
they do for any method of governing the 
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Irish people. The Parnellites in session 
at Dublin have condemned the home rule 
bill as finally amended by Mr. Gladstone, 
and, if their nine representatives in the 
House of Commons refuse to vote for it, it 
will be a serious though not necessarily 
fatal blow to Mr. Gladstone, but it is said 
that they will disregard the home senti- 
ment. ‘The survivors of the crew of the 
battleship Victoria have reached England 
and had an enthusiastic and yet mournful 
reception. The widow of Vice-Admiral 
Tryon refuses to accept the pension due her, 
thus, it is supposed, delicately making ac- 
knowledgment of her husband’s grave er- 
ror, which, according to reputable authori- 
ties, may be attributed to intoxicating liq- 
uor, but is much more likely to have been 
owing to partial recovery from recent illness. 


While neither Europe nor the United 
States have had any such visitation of the 
cholera plague as it was predicted a 
year ago they would have, yet it must not 
be overlooked that in Russia, in Vienna, 
Antwerp, Naples and Marseilles it is doing 
its deadly work and making it necessary for 
our foreign consuls and home port authori- 
ties to exercise the most unceasing vigi- 
lance. The national legislation of last win- 
ter has made a strict quarantine easier to 
enforce and insured thus far the harmoni- 
ous action of Federal and State officials. In 
New York, where last year there was the 
greatest friction and where there must al- 
ways be the most efficient and extensive 
preparations, Surgeon-General Wyman and 
Port Physician Jenkins are working har- 
moniously this year. The Italians from the 
steamer Karamania, detained on Swinburne 
Island until they could be proved free from 
the plague, have in not a few instances died 
of cholera. Yellow fever, which for several 
years past has been kept away from our 
southern borders by the vigilance of the 
State authorities of Florida, has reappeared 
in Pensacola and with it have come the 
characteristic scare and exodus, entirely un- 
warranted by any facts yet authoritatively 
made known. . 


The first Chinaman to be deported in ac- 
cordance with~the provisions of the Geary 
law was sent away from San Francisco last 
week.—The city of Minneapolis on the 
13th lost by fire property estimated as worth 
$2,000,000. On the 12th the new armed 
cruiser, the Minneapolis, was launched at 
the Cramp yards in Philadelphia. Riots 
in Bombay, India, between devotees of Mo- 
hammedanism and Brahmanism have been 
so fierce and prolonged and the fatality so 

“great that the British troops have been 
called out and rigorous measures taken to 
guard against a repetition of events which 
Queen Victoria, in a cable to the governor 
of Bombay, says have given her grief. 


IN BRIEF, 


Our next issue will be notable for its bear- 
ing on educational matters and movements. 
There will be a picture of President Harper 
and a résumé of the first year’s work of Chi- 
cago University. President De Garmo of 
Swarthmore will contribute an article on A 
Workable Principle in Moral Training and 
Prof. Henry M. Tyler of Smith one on The 
Educational Atmosphere. W. H. Tolnan, 
Secretary of the City Vigilance League, New 
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York, of which Dr. Parkhurst is president, 
will write on the educational value of reform 
movements. Weshall printa charming sketch 
of Oxford opportunities for women by Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, recently professor at 
Weilesley, and Miss Lucia T. Ames of this 
city will set forth her impressions of Euro- 
pean schools. 


Two of the most recent perverts from the 
Protestant Episcopal fold to the Roman Cath- 
olic were formerly assistants of Rev. Morgan 
Dix of Trinity Church, New York, whose atti- 
tude as a Churchmanis very lofty. Evolution? 


How is this for an actual introduction by 
one of our Congregational ministers? ‘We 
shall now be addressed by Miss —— of the 
American Home Missionary Association, who 
has for many years beena missionary among 
the South Sea Islands. The collection, to 
follow the address, will be distributed through 
the agency of the American Board.” We rec- 
ommend to our confused brother a short 
course of reading in the Congregationalist 
Handbook. 


The trenchant article by Professor Little, 
which we publish this week, contains state- 
ments which can easily be confirmed. Wit- 
ness the New York Sun saying, “A natural 
market for wheat and other food products has 
at last been obtained’; and President Rein- 
hart of the Atchison Railroad recently said: 
‘A large share of the trouble has been caused 
by those pirates, to use no worse term, who 
are selling scmething they have not got in 
order to buy it back at a profit.” 


Less than a fortnight hence the New Eng- 
land delegates to the International and World’s 
Sunday School Conventions will be starting 
for St. Louis, and fortunate will they be if 
they can secure passage on the special train 
leaving this city Monday, Aug. 28. The round- 
trip tickets at $47.50 are remarkably low, con- 
sidering that they include Pullman car service 
from Boston to St. Louis and meals en route. 
We hope to see New England represented at 
St. Louis by a large and influential delega- 
tion. 


A pastor who has been visiting’ various 
places among the hills and by the seashore re- 
cently remarked: “I have spent the last week 
in getting acquainted with my children, of 
whom I see so little in our city home; I haye 
driven, fished and gone berrying with them ; 
have dug in the sand and built them a tent; 
and, on the whole, it has been the best week 
of my vacation.’ Possibly there are many 
fathers, laymen as well as ministers, who 
might pleasantly and profitably devote a part 
of their vacation to playing with their children. 


Though the necessary limits assigned to 
Professor Currier for his interesting series of 
articles now in progress on Six Old English Di- 
vines forbade touching upon all the phases of 
their characters, it should not be forgotten 
that several of them rendered a substantial 
contribution to the hymnology of the church. 
A fine vein of poetry ran beneath the rugged 
exterior of these stanch old men, as Richard 
Baxter’s 

Lord, it belongs not to my care, 
and Jeremy Taylor's twenty-two festival 
hymns prove. 


A Springfield pastor, in the very midst of 
his morning discourse, is not above speaking 
a generous word of praise for the motor men 
on the electric cars. Appreciation of the 
faithfulness of public servants is not so gen- 
eral and outspoken as to make superfluous a 
pulpit reference to their claim to sympathetic 
consideration during the last few years. The 
general adoption of the electric system in our 
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cities and towns has created, as it were, a new 
class of workmen, for it is quite a different 
and far more absorbing occupation to guide a 
swift electric car than to drive the horses at- 
tached to the now obsolescent horse cars. 


In an address on The Relation of Christian 
Unity to Foreign Missions, given by a mission- 
ary in Japan last week at Chautauqua, he 
asked, What are missionary societies? and re- 
plied: “‘ Simply great introduction committees 
—committees for introducing Christ to the na- 
tions. What is the business of the mission- 
ary? Simply to introduce men to Jesus. 
When once we get them to see Jesus we may 
trust Him to do the rest. ‘If£I be lifted up I 
will draw all men.’”’ Our brethren in Japan 
have long recognized this. The logical se- 
quence was stated by Dr. Griffis in his article 
last week. 


We have always been anxious to get some 
light upon the influence which the art of sim- 
ulation practised by actors has upon their own 
characters. Certainly interesting problems in 
psychology and morals areinvolved. Macmii- 
lan’s Magazine for July contains hitherto un- 
published reminiscences of Mrs. Kemble, and 
the writer says: ‘Once I asked her [Mrs. 
Kemble] why she so disliked the stage, loving 
all that belonged to itasshe did. Shesaid that 
it was because she loved her own being even 
more than her art; that she found the constant 
simulation of emotion in time destroyed in her- 
self the possibility of natural feeling, that she 
wished to keep the possession of her own 
soul.” 


As yet bicycle wheels stacked around the 
church door while the riders are within listen- 
ing to preaching are not as common a Sabbath 
phenomenon as horses hitched to the fence or 
in the sheds around the average country 
church. Yet a Somerville pastor is sanguine 
enough to expect the coming of the day when 
bicyclers in large numbers will attend church. 
We hear of ore or two special services this 
summer for bicycle clubs, but we fear that 
comparatively few of the large number of men 
and boys who spend most of Sunday on their 
wheels enter the house of God with any de- 
gree of regularity. Perhaps, after all, the 
best way is to appeal to them not as wheel- 
men but as men. 


Those who believe in the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, which is to be held in Chicago during 
September and October, are requested by those 
who stand sponsors for it, at some time during 
the month of September, to make “ devout 
supplication that this historic meeting of the 
children of’ one Heavenly Father may be 
blessed to the glory of His name, to the ad- — 
vancement of spiritual enlightenment, to the 
promotion of peace and good will among the 
nations and races and to the deepening and 
widening of the sense of universal brother- 
hood.” Even the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the editors of the ultra-conservative jour- 
nals of the South, who can see nothing com- 
mendable in the parliament, ought to be able 
and willing to comply with this request. The 
more evil they see in the idea the greater the 
need of an overruling Providence. 


The point of view makes all the difference 
in the world with an honest man’s opinion. 
We have lately had some extremely pessimis- 
tic views of the condition of the negroes in the 
South, but a correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post says, ‘‘In fact, a negro child in 
North Carolina has better opportunities to ob- 
tain an education than a poor white one,” and 
quotes with approval the statement of the 
Richmond Christian Advocate to the effect 
“that the negroes’ advantages are so much 
better than the ‘poor whites’’ of the South 
that the former are likely to become better ed- 
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ucated than the latter during the present gen- 


eration”’ <A point of view a little further 
South would probably have suggested a differ- 


ent Opinion in regard to the assured advance 


of negro education, but we call attention to 
the matter especially in order to emphasize 
once more the urgent need of the work which 
the American Missionary Association is doing 
for the ‘‘ poor whites.” 


a 


STAFF OORRESPONDENCE, 


FROM BROOKLYN. 


During the summer the Brooklyn City 
Mission and Tract Society has moved into 
the building it has leased on Flatbush Ave- 
nue in the heart of the city. The ground 
floor is rented to a business firm, the second 
supplies offices for the society, the third, 
fourth and fifth are given up to one of its 
departments—the Home of Industry. This 
society, founded sixty-four years ago, has 
always been an important factor in the re- 
ligious life of the city. Under its present 
superintendent, G. Le Lacheur, M.D , it has 
been enlarging its scope and adapting its 
methods to the needs of the day. While 
still employing missionaries to sustain mis- 
sions and yisit the homes of the poor, it is 
giving special attention to those fields for 
which the churches individually do not feel 
responsible or with which they cannot cope 


. single handed—the foreign element and the 


homeless element. The former includes 
special efforts among Germans, Scandina- 
vians, Italians, Hebrews and Chinese. 

In trying to reach the homeless element 
the society is doing some pioneer work. 
For the sailors the Floating Bethel is proving 
a veritable haven of rest. This, once a canal 
boat, now contains a reading-room, where 
writing material is also furnished to the 
sailors, and a place for gospel services and 
social gatherings. Overhead by day floats 
the large flag and after sunset colored lan- 


terns on flagstaff and at bow guide the sail- 


ors to this snug little craft, where Captain 
Meeker greets them with hearty cheer and 
gospel messages. Moored along the docks 
where lie the steamers and large sailing ves- 
sels it is well patronized and does much 
good. Another flock which no church 
claims is found in the prisons. One of the 
society’s missionaries, Rev. J. G. Bass, be- 
ing gifted with a genial wit, genuine sym- 
pathy, shrewd common sense and Christly 
consecration, manages to get a good deal of 
wheat out of what seems to be only chaff. 
The almshouse, lunatic asylum and county 


-hospital present large fields also where the 


society does some work and longs to do 
more. 

For the women of the street, homeless 
and friendless, one of the affiliated depart- 
ments, the Helping Hand Night Mission, is 
ever laboring. Here is a home where the 
rescued girls find shelter, care, clothing and 
opportunity for work as well as Christian 
counsel. It is hoped that out of this will 
develop an industrial work where all home- 
less women, those simply destitute as well 


‘as the fallen, can be helped. 


The Home of Industry, for men, occupy- 
ing the central building, was started about 
two years ago. It aims to sift the deserving 
from among the destitute. It is industrial 
rescue work, reaching that great class of 
men in our cities who are not utterly de- 


graded but who are sinking. Whenever a 
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man applies or is sent to the home he is 
given work in the broom department or at 
cane-seating chairs. In return he receives 
a good bed at night, three meals, the bene- 
fit of a reading-room and whatever money 
his labor may have earned above the value 
of these advantages. Morning and evening 
devotions and two weekly religious services 
are in the regular order of life. In their 
previous quarters only twenty-five men could 
be accommodated, and many were tuined 
away for lack of room. Fifty now can 
easily be kept at work. This department is 
largely self-supporting. As soon as the 
men get on their feet and opportunities 
open they secure permanent work else- 
where. ' 

The public exercises to be held in Sep- 
tember, in recognition of the occupation of 
this building, will attract attention afresh 
to the society and will mark a new era in 
its history. Its gross income last year, in- 


_ cluding the Home of Industry receipts, was 


only $40,000. Seldom is so much accom- 
plished with so little money. 

Our municipal difficulties grow more com- 
plicated as the summer advances and no 
one can tell what a day may bring forth. 
The June Grand Jury severely censured the 
mayor and some aldermen and expressed 
their sincere regret that the Jaw did not 
permit anindictment. At this Mayor Boody 
was indignant, declaring it an attack upon 
his personal character which must have 
been based on perjured testimony. He peti- 
tioned the courts for permission to see the 
records of the Grand Jury. To remove the 
veil of secrecy from the door of the Grand 
Jury room would be a decided innovation, 
and public opinion was much divided on 
the expediency of establishing such a prece- 
dent. The request was granted, the records 
were made public, but this brought the 
mayor little relief. Apparently there was 
no perjured testimony. He declared, how- 
ever, that one vital statement grossly mis- 
represented and wronged him. He has 
brought no suits for libel as yet, though 
he will ask the court to expunge these rec- 
ords as misleading and unjust. His request 
may be granted, but it will bring him no 
mote relief than did their publication. He 
is in a sorry plight. 

Mayor Boody must believe in the proverb 
that it never rains but it pours. During 
his administration one scandal after another 
has darkened the sky and storms of criti- 
cism have followed each other in swift suc- 
cession. He feels indignant and denies the 
justice of the denunciation showered upon 
him, for he has not been making money 
corruptly out of his official position either 
directly or indirectly. He has attended 
faithfully to his duties. To all who have 
sought him he has given time and attention. 
He is courteous and conscientious. “He is 
honest and honorable. Yet his administra- 
tion has brought dishonor on him and on 
the city. The reason is plain. He received 
the mayoralty from the ring. Except in 
rare cases that is the only way to get itin 
Brooklyn. Mayor Boody showed his appre- 
ciation of that fact by appointing as his 
associates and subordinates men satisfac- 
tory to the ring. Ingratitude would have 
been a virtue. But the mayor was grateful. 
He thereby tied his hands. The sequel was 
inevitable. For example, when asked why 
he signed the fraudulent Columbian bills, 
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he replied that he signed them without ex- 
amination, that he could not examine every 
detail, that a man in his position must trust 
his subordinates. He has trusted them, 
and they have gone on with their illegiti- 
mate schemes to the enrichment of their 
purses and the impoverishment of his honor. 
Mayor Boody’s only way of escape is to 
renounce the ring and to surround himself 
with honorable men. No creature of the 
ring can create reforms. But this he has 
not the courage to do. He wishes to please 
everybody. He is afraid to offend. He 
dares not defy. He probably will continue 
in his present course of earnest effort and 
woeful failure. The moral is plain—for 
municipal reform we need not only clean 
men but strong men. ADRIAN. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


Congress convened on Monday, Aug. 7, 
but it was not until Friday, Aug. 11, that 
the real work of the session began in either 
house. Onthat day Mr. Wilson, a member 
of the House of Representatives from West 
Virginia, introduced a bill for the simple 
and unconditional repeal of the purchase 
clause of the Sherman act of 1890, and Mr. 
Bland introduced as an amendment a bill 
for the free coinage of silver at the present 
ratio, and thereupon began the debate, 
which by order of the House is to continue 
for fourteen days. 

Why this delay of four days in getting at 
work? It was not due to any hitch in the 
organization of the House, which was ac- 
complished indeed in a few minutes. Nor 
was it due to laziness or cowardice, as might 
be hastily inferred. In fact, the delay was 
more apparent than real. The four days 
were not passed inidleness. The leaders were 
very busy all that time in trying to arrange 
a mode of procedure. It has been apparent 
from the first day of the session that there 
is a clear majority for repeal in the House, 
but not absolutely certain that the majority 
is large enough to pass an unconditional re- 
peal bill without extended debate and with- 
out testing the sense of the House on certain 
‘changed ratio’’ propositions. The lead- 
ing friends of unconditional repeal discov- 
ered, after conferences. with all sorts of 
members, that an attempt to force repeal 
off-hand would provoke endless filibustering 
and might result in defeat. It was finally 
deemed wisest to make a compromise pro- 
gram, by which an opportunity will first 
be given for voting successively on amend- 
ments providing for free coinage at the 
ratios of 16 to 1, 17 to 1, 18 to 1, 19 to 1 and 
20 to 1, and then for the original Bland- 
Allison measure, and if all these amend- 
ments should fail the vote on the bill for 
unconditional repeal will then be imme- 
diately taken without further delay or ob- 
struction. 

On the whole it would appear that the 
arrangement is a fair and satisfactory one, 
and the friends of repeal are inclined to be 
contented with it, while the free coinage 
men in the House are receiving much praise 
for consenting to abandon all dilatory tacties 
on such easy terms. Their action may have 
been due either to a hope that they may 
carry one or the other of the amendments, 
or to a conviction that so far as the House 
is concerned their cause is already as good 
as lost, in which case it might as well be 
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transferred to the Senate as soon as possible. 
In either event it appears certain that the 
battle will soon be over in the House and 
the prevailing opinion is. that the Wilson 
unconditional repeal bili will be passed 
without amendment, by a small majority, 
and that the strength of the silver men will 
be gradually dissipated along the line of the 
successive proposed ratios. This opinion 
may prove correct, but there are many with 
whom the wish is not fatber to the thought, 
who fear that the proposition for a 20 to 1 
ratio may secure the victory after all. 

What of the Senate? That body has not 
yet formally attacked the subject, though 
the senators have talked it over at great 
length in private. It is probable that de- 
bate will begin in the upper House some 
day next week, either on a bill identical 
with the Wilson House bill or on the bills 
already introduced by Senators Stewart, 
Hill and others. At all events, the great 
fight for and against silver will be on the 
floor of the Senate and it is impossible at 
this moment to predict theresult.. The tra- 
ditions of the Senate discountenance forci- 
ble curtailment of debate and the free silver 
senators are ‘‘mad”’ enough to prolong the 
discussion for a year, if necessary. The 
only certain relief would be by the applica- 
tion of a closure resolution or by the pres- 
sure of public opinion. But the former 
expedient is repugnant to the Senate gener- 
ally and its adoption is very improbable. 
It is the force of public opinion upon which 
the best men of both parties are now rely- 
ing to compel a cessation of filibustering in 
the Senate. 

But the result, even if filibustering is 
abandoned and a vote ordered, is still very 
uncertain. Besides the extreme silver men 
and the extreme anti-silver men there is a 
large number of senators who favor a mid- 
dle course and desire that repeal should be 
accompanied by a declaration and legisla- 
tion in favor of the perpetuation of bimetal- 
lism. A hard fight is anticipated over this 
question and many think that repeal cannot 
go through the Senate unless it is coupled 
with some such legislation, in which case 
the battle might have to be fought all over 
again in the House. 

The President’s message is commended 
perfunctorily hereabout among the oppo- 
nents of free coinage, but in private almost 
everybody confesses that it was a disap- 
pointment, not so much in what was said as 
in the way in which it was said. Every one 
was expecting that the message would be 
one of the most striking, stimulating state 
papers of recent years, and its lack of fire, 
aggressiveness and originality has been ex- 
tensively commented upon. The fact is that 
the President is by no means in good health 
this summer and this appears to be plainly 
reflected in the literary tone and style of the 
message. He has now gone back to Gray 
Gables for further and much needed rest, as 
he expressly «leclares, and everybody hopes 
that he may return to Washington in Sep- 
tember entirely recovered. 

If the House disposes of the silver ques- 
tion during the next fortnight it will then 
have an abundance of time for the consid- 
eration of other matters while the Senate is 
debating about silver. Probably the first 
thing in order will be the adoption of a code 
of House rules, and now that the silver com- 
plication has been so fortunately adjusted 
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by mutual agreement there would seem to 
be no occasion for the prolonged and acri- 
monious controversy on this subject which 
was previously expected. Little has been 
said about the matter lately and it is not 
known whether the committee will recom- 
mend a much more stringent set of rules 
than before. The probability is that it will 
not. 

After the rules are adopted and the com- 
mittees arranged it is expected that the 
tariff will be taken up. Secretary Carlisle 
is supposed to have an administration bill 
ready for the House to consider. The sec- 
retary and the President have had frequent 
conferences with Mr. Wilson, who, accord- 
ing to general rumor, is to be made chair- 
man of the committee on ways and means 
and who in that capacity would naturally 
report the bill to the House. The impres- 
sion prevails that the new measure will be 
constructed on conservative lines, and that, 
while aiming at what is commonly known 
as ‘‘revenue reform,”’ it will be much less 
drastic than the celebrated Mills bill and 
will endeavor to consult the best interests 
of the entire business community. The 
feeling in Congress is much less bitter re- 
garding tariff revision than it is with refer- 
ence to silver, 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 


Those who are interested in church build- 
ing or in securing convenient rooms for 
Sunday schools would do well to visit the 
Model Sunday School Building on Stony 
Island Avenue, near the Fifty-seventh Street 
entrance to the Columbian Exposition. They 
will there see what can be done for $20,000, 
when the cost of building is increased by 
the demands even of a World’s Fair—an 
audience-room which will accommodate a 
thousand, in which there are no poor seats, 
means for making this room larger or 
smaller, according to the estimated number 
of hearers, a reading-room, a room for a 
library, an attractive entrance, commodious 
lobbies and six exits, making it possible to 
clear the house in two or three minutes, 
While, of course, no plan can suit every one 
or is entirely free from criticism, the plan 
of this building is deserving of study by 
those who care to unite economy with con- 
venience for Christian work in a church 
edifice. The ground rent, $1,060 a month, 
certainly an outrageous price, more than 
the land is really worth though less than its 
owners could have obtained from other 
sources, brings up the cost of erecting and 
maintaining the building to a large sum, 
but the work carried on in it seems to be 
worth all that it costs. Two meetings are 
held daily, with two preaching services and 
a Sunday school in addition on Sunday. 
While the attendance at the early morning 
prayer meeting is rarely move than forty, 
the evening attendance is good, and on Sun- 
day the rooms are sometimes full. During 
the week either Mr. Reynolds or K. A. Bur- 
nell may be found in the building ready to 
give any information desired as to Christian 
work in and about the fair or suggestions 
as to the best way to see it. The reading- 
room is a pleasant place in which to spend 
an hour or to write letters. For those who 
live in the boarding houses or hotels near 
by the religious services will be found re- 
freshing. 
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Last Sunday Dr. Withrow of the Third 
Presbyterian Church held a special service 
for wheelmen. The Sunday school room, in 
which the wheels were stored during the 
services, looked like a bicycle warehouse. 
The doctor gave his hearers a sermon on 
the qualities which enter into the make-up 
of a perfect man and warned them against 
the danger of allowing their Sunday exer- 
cise to degenerate into racing. At present 
the city is full of bicyclers. Thursday even- 
ing they gave a sort of exhibition in the fair 
grounds. There were 699 riders and, with 
their wheels ornamented in every conceiva- 
ble way, each of them furnished with two 
Chinese lanterns, they made a striking and 
attractive appearance, not unlike—as some 
one describing it says—‘‘a river of fire.’’ 
As one looks on an exhibition like this, or 
goes through the Transportation Building 
and walks past the thousands of bicycles 
there to be seen, one cannot but compare 
the present fair with that held in Philadel- 
phia in 1876. The age of bicycles had then 
hardly dawned. Now one sees more of 
them on the boulevards in Chicago than 
carriages and almost as many women using 
them as men. 

Since the Centennial almost the entire 

electric industry has had its growth. Now 
an immense edifice is needed simply to indi- 
cate the uses to which electricity is put. It 
looks as if it might soon become a rival of 
steam and be made to minister almost with- 
out limit to the comfort and well-being of 
man. If the whole fair is only an epitome 
of the discoveries and improvements of the 
last fifty years, it is no less certainly a 
prophecy of the discoveries and improve- 
ments which await us in the next half- 
century. 
Few ministers are more fortunate in their 
selection of topics for the monthly concert 
than Dr. Noble of the Union Park Church 
inthis city. This week his people discussed 
the World’s Fair and the impressions 
received from it. ‘The hour was too brief 
for the topic, but from the opening ad- 
dress by Professor Willcox to the closing 
summary by the pastor there was not an 
unoccupied moment. Perhaps the tersest 
description of these impressions is that 
given by Dr. Noble’s son, who declares that 
he never enters the gates of the grounds 
without feeling the mightiness of man and 
the almightiness of God. Surely the fair 
is a revelation of God through man of what 
God has made man capable of doing. Itisa 
very emphatic statement of the truth long 
ago emphasized, that there is on earth noth- 
ing great but man and in man nothing 
great but mind. Perhaps to this it ought 
to be added that in morals man can and 
ought to be greater than in creations of the 
intellect. 

The congresses this week have been on 
law and jurisprudence and while sparsely 
attended have been, like those of last week, 
exceedingly valuable. The women have 
again discussed the question of suffrage and 
in bringing forward many of the old argu- - 
ments in its support have presented them 
with a force and freshness which indicates 
a faith in the triumph of their cause most 
gratifying to witness. The paper by Hon. 
Seth Low, on Civil Service Reform from 
the Point of View of City Government, was 
one of great importance. It need hardly 
be said that he believes it impossible to goy- 
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_ ern cities as they ought to be governedif, in 
politics, municipal affairs are united with 
those of the nation, or if party feeling in- 
stead of merit is allowed to determine ap- 
pointments for city service. Why not go 
further and permit, as our German friends 
do, only those to hold office in cities who 
have been trained for the places they seek 
to fill, and then make it certain that they 
will be continued in their offices so long as 
they desire, unless merit brings, as it often 
does, promotion? A very interesting paper 
on Tenement Iiouses and the People Who 
Live in Them was read by Mrs. Alice Lin- 
coln of Boston. Her simple and practical 
solution of this part of the problem of the 
poor is: (1) Build houses adapted to the 
wants of those who are to occupy them; 
(2) work over and improve, then keep 
under inspection the houses which are capa- 
ble of improvement; (3) tear down all other 
houses and supply their place with such as 
can be safely lived in. There isone remark- 
able feature prominent in all the congresses 
thus far held, viz., their practical character. 
Nobody speaks or writes for effect merely, 
but to bring about some change in the exist- 
ing order of things, to suggest or emphasize 
something by which the condition of the 
masses may be made better. When the 
work of these congresses is reviewed at 
their close, it will be seen that, perhaps 
without intending it, those who arranged the 
topics for discussion have sought through 
them to discuss how to obey that part of 
the gospel which is expressed in the golden 
rule and in that second great commandment 
which our Lord gave, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”’ 

It seems to be the general opinion here 
that the money market has improved con- 
siderably. Within a few days over $3,000,- 
000 in gold will be received direct from 
Europe. Armour & Co. alone have ordered 
half a million. As this is in payment for 
their products, it is a real gain to our 
-money resources. Bankers are hopeful, and 
although the financial strain still continues 
business men are far more cheerful than 
they were two weeks, or even one week, 
ago. The President’s message was almost 
universally approved, but there is less con- 
fidence in what Congress will do and the 
reference to tariff legislation in the message 
itself has met with some criticism. Mon- 
day was opening day at Marshall Field’s 
new store, or rather of the annex to the 
old store. This annex fronts on Wabash 
Avenue and is a magnificent building, fitted 


up with every convenience which long ex- . 


perience in the dry goods trade can sug- 
gest. The firm now has about nine acres 
of space for its more than one hundred 
departments. Even now, to judge of the 
crowds that press into the store, the space 
at command is insufficient. Here no one 
would for a moment suspect the existence 
of hard times. : 

Despite the severe heat the attendance at 
the fair increases. Few, apparently, are suf- 
fering from sunstroke or from diseases pecul- 
iar to hot weather. The directors of the 
fair are hopeful over the pecuniary results. 
The resignation of Theodore Thomas has 
reluctantly been accepted, and with it the 
‘expense of the musical department of the 
fair reduced to the lowest possible terms. 
- Weshall have popular music from the bands, 
but the music of artists trained abroad will 
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no more be heard. Much as this is to be re- 
gretted there is no doubt that the demand 
for this kind of music was too small to 
justify its cost. 


Chicago, Aug. 12. FRANKLIN. 
QURKENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME, 


The Pilot, with its usual discernment, says: 
“Jay Gould’s children are going to erect a 
$250,000 church—it is natural to measure any- 
thing connected with Jay Gould by a monetary 
standard—at Roxbury, N. Y., in commemora- 
tion of their father. Its corner stone will 
bear the inscription, ‘To the glory of God 
and in memory of Jay Gould.’ It should 
read, ‘though in memory,’ etc.” 

The Hxaminer (conservative Baptist) stands 
by its recent remark that “the Bible swarms 
with errors.’’ It says: ‘‘ The facts are notori- 
ous; they cannot be denied except by the 
ignorant or the unscrupulous. The strongest 
advocates of the inerrancy of Scripture are 
compelled to fall back on the original auto- 
graphs for this assumed inerrancy; not one of 
them has the courage to maintain that ‘ the 
Bible as we ‘have it,’ to use the phrase of 
the Presbyterian Assembly, is inerrant. That 
would be so monstrous an assertion as to 
discredit forever anybody who should make 
it. We challenge any one of our esteemed 
contemporaries who have been so anxiously 
prompt to condemn our words—and especially 
the Watchman, which assumes airs of superior 
scholarship and orthodoxy not a little ridicu- 
lous—to say in so many words that the text 
of the Bible, in any manuscripts or printed 
editions known to man, is without error.’”’ 

The opinion of Christians in Chicago upon 
the course of the directory relative to Sunday 
opening of the fair is fairly reflected by the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, which says: 
‘“There has been blundering from the first. 


The directory blundered when it presumed to 


decide what is American public opinion and 
to interpret it through the selfish and unre- 
liable misrepresentations of our city daily 
press. It blundered when it failed to get that 
Clingman suit out of the courts, as it might 
have done. It blundered when it consented 
to the quibbles which assumed to attack the 
conditions upon which Congress gave $2,500,- 
000 at a time when the money was vitally nec- 
essary. It blundered when it let the Stein 
injunction obtain through default. It blun- 
dered when it opened the gates while the in- 
junction pended. We have never heard of a 
man or a body of men so singularly misled or 
misadvised. If the sole extrication is through 
an appeal midwinter will come and the fair 
will have gone before the appeal is decisive. 
If the fair is kept open on Sunday by a re- 
pentant, disciplined, unwilling and now en- 
lightened directory, public opinion will hold 
the directory responsible, and hundreds of 
thousands will stay away from the fair as 
sternly as if it had been opened on Sunday 
arbitrarily and according to the directors’ 
original intent.”’ 

The Christian Advocate pertinently says: 
“One sort of hoarding is dishonesty, namely, 
declining to pay one’s bills when the money 
is at hand to do so. The church member who 
said: ‘I’ve got $3,000 in my safe, but I won’t 
pay a bill, not even the butcher’s or the 
baker’s, till this scare’s over; they’l all trust 
me till they drop,’ is not an honest man nor a 
good Christian. This is the time to ‘read, 
mark, learn, inwardly digest’ and acé these 
words of Holy Scripture: ‘Say not unto thy 
neighbor, Go, and come again, and tomorrow 
I will give; when thou hast it by thee.’ ” 

The Churchman discusses phases of life in 
the Roman Catholic fold in this country: 
“ Mgr. Satolli’s appointment, though perfectly 
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consistent with the absolute monarchy of the 
Pope, is on another side its stultification. It 
is a distinct admission of the fact that the 
Pope—whoever the Pope may chance to be— 
is wholly incapable of governing the whole of 
Christendom, .., In Rome, clothed with mys- 
tery, scarcely ever seen but in some gorgeous 
pageant, acting through the consummate skill 
and impenetrable secrecy of the propaganda, 
he could make believe to know all about 
America and to be able to meet every emer- 
gency. But when he sends Mer. Satolli to 
Washington he virtually says: ‘I must give 
up the pretense of governing America from 
Rome. Only Americans can understand Amer- 
ican people and American institutions. My 
delegate will consult with them.’ But Mgr. 
Satolli is not in the least mysterious. Nobody 
cares to kiss his foot. He travels in ordinary 
trains and is interviewed by jaunty reporters 
as if he were an Ordinary mortal. Instead of 
calming strife as an impartial umpire, he un- 
avoidably gets himself hated as a violent par- 
tisan.”’ 
ABROAD. 


The situation in Melbourne seems to be sim- 
ilar to that in Washington. Here is the Vic- 
torian Independent saying: ‘‘A labor orator, 
speaking in Wesley Church at a recent Sun- 
day gathering, said, more truly than elegantly, 
that this is an age of ‘jaw.’ There is plenty 
of scope for the statesman-like action of our 
legislators; there is less excuse than ever for 
aimless and fruitless loquacity. What we 
want in our senators is sound principle, moral 
integrity, seemly conduct and capacity for effi- 
cient legislation. We have had enough of the 
log-roller, the place-hunter and the party-tool. 
Representative institutions are demeaned and 
belittled by such disreputable characters, for 
they ‘soil by all ignoble use’ the lofty title of 
statesman.”’ 


—2— 


IS BUSINESS WAR? 


BY PROF. C. J. LITTLE, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Chicago has had another object lesson on 
a stupendous scale—the downfall of a dar- 
ing group of speculators who aimed at the 
impossible and missed. But Chicago and 
the country generally will, I fear, see in the 
lesson hardly more than the reiteration of 
the great American commandment, ‘‘ Don’t 
bite off more than you can chew!” Jack 
Cudahy and his copartners in ruin, like a 
defeated general and his staff, will be ad- 
mired and pitied—admired for their pluck 
and their breadth of enterprise, their energy 
and their ingenuity; pitied for their discom- 
fiture, for their losses and their shattered 
reputations. 

The havoc wrought by them during the 
months of their operations, the artificial 
and ruinous conditions created by them not 
only in the market of Chicago but in the 
markets and finance of the whole country, 
like the havoc and devastation wrought by 
some unscrupulous conqueror, are forgotten 
in the crash of their overthrow. And this 
is greatly to be deplored; for let us grant 
that the line between legitimate specula- 
tion and reprehensible gambling in food- 
stuffs is hard to draw, does it follow that 
there are no principles of morality by which 
to measure transactions of so manifestly 
pernicious character? 

First, then, Is business war? Are busi- 
ness enterprises to be conducted like feudal 
conquests? Are the producing and indus- 
trial classes of the country to be beggared 
while these strong- handed adventurers smite 
and beggar each other? No one whose ears 
are not both dull and long could live in 
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Chicago during the last month and not 
know that the Board of Trade atmosphere 
was full of strife and rumors of war, to say 
nothing of anxiety and alarm. Doubtless 
men have a right to make money even at 
the expense of each other. But does it 
need argument to prove the wickeduess of 
combining brains and capital and energy to 
compass the ruin of one’s neighbors? As 
war becomes less brutal must business be- 
come more truculent? As great soldiers 
begin to plead magnanimously for patience 
and brotherly feeling among the nations 
must industrial society be disintegrated by 
fierce conflicts between traders and pro- 
ducers? 

The vicious element in these enterprises 
is their truculent selfishness. But this is 
the parent of many others} for war every- 
where breeds all manner of immoralities, 
and especially lying. For the speculator 
manipulates prices, and prices are subject- 
ive, depending always upon the state of the 
purchaser’s mind and only in the last re- 
sort upon objective realities. Prices, in 
other words, are the expression of supposed 
and not of actual value. Hence the chief 
aim of the truiculent speculator must be 
to maintain a supposed value of a chosen 
product. To do this he must, on the one 
hand, by all expedients known to him, ob- 
scure and perplex every medium whereby 
the actual value of the product may be dis- 
covered. And to accomplish this he lies 
continually, distorting every fact, every ob- 
jective reality upon which the actual value 
depends until the whole situation is dark- 
ened by the webs of deception that he and 
his helpers send floating into space. 

On the other hand, he must operate both 
upon the public and the expert mind so as 
to maintain in them a belief in the corre- 
spondence of the actual value with the mar- 
ket price. So he lies again continually and 
cunningly to achieve this purpose. He not 
only obscures the facts but he invents fic- 
tion, not only perplexes and bewilders tbe 
actual situation but invents a false one. 
Now a speculation based upon a careful 
study of the facts may be perfectly legiti 
mate. Indeed such speculations seem to 
me both useftl and necessary and, there- 
fore, irrepressible. They prevent those wide 
differences between supposed and actual 
value that are so often the ruin alike of 
producer and consumer. But speculations 
sustained by fictions and perversions, by 
lying devices and cunningly diffused decep- 
tion, are not only unnecessary but flagrantly 
immoral and flagrantly pernicious. When 
the prices fall below the actual value every 
’ producer is robbed, and when the prices are 
driven above the actual value every con- 
sumer is plundered. 

A legitimate speculation is based upon 
the discovery that the price of a commodity, 
as a matter of fact, differs from the actual 
value. The discoverer, by forecasting the 
future when the two will coincide, simply 
pockets the difference. Even so great a 
thinker as Franklin was not satisfied alto- 
gether with the morality of this transaction. 
The point is debatable, perhaps, but need 
not trouble us here. Now the truculent 
speculator starts not unfrequently just 
where the legitimate speculator starts—that 
is, with what seems to him the discovery of 
a difference between the market value and 
the actual value of a given product. And 
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of course he would have small hopes of 
success if there were not some elements in 
the situation, some objective realities, to 
sustain him. But with these he is not sat- 
isfied, for he sets out, often with malice 
aforethought and with all kinds of expe- 


_dients, to make the price differ from the 


actual value, to lift it out of all relation to 
objective realities. But this operation isa 
fraud in its essence. In plain English, the 
truculent speculator spends his strength in 
the manufacture and the maintenance of a 
lie. He does not discover and disclose an 
actual situation; he dazes and bewilders 
and cheats men with one altogether false. 

The power of a lie is limited, even though 
not destroyed, by its discovery. And in 
these enormous deals upon the Board of 
Trade the critical phase of the gigantic plot 
begins with the discovery of the lie that 
the plotters are propagating and maintain- 
ing. The experts are the first to discover 
the true relations of market price to actual 
value. They see that the one has been 
driven artificially far above or far below 
the other. The conspirators. thereupon 
enter upon the last, most daring and most 
pernicious phase of their conspiracy. They 
now begin to manipulate the money mar- 
ket. They enter upon financial adventures 
that are complex and hazardous not only to 
themselves but to the banks and the busi- 
ness community, for without borrowed 
money the further prolongation of their 
deal would be impossible; so they coax and 
compel the banks to assist them in their 
struggle. 

What now does this mean? Why, that 
these corporations, chartered by the com- 
monwealth for the public good, are to be 
used, perhaps in the very crisis of the pub- 
lic distress, to sustain adventures big with 
disaster for their projectors and for the peo- 
ple; that, too, at the precise moment when 
the rottenness of the adventure is beyond 
concealment. For when there is no real 
demand for these cornered products in ac- 
tual commerce then it is that the banks are 
asked to drain their vaults and to hazard 
their deposits in helping these manipulators 
to create an artificial one. Money, the sin- 
ews of business, without which production 
and transportation halts and stops, money 
is denied to the producer and denied to the 
hundreds of small enterprises upon which 
the welfare of the community depends, 
though freely lent to these colossal opera- 
tors to tide them through the crisis of their 
daring schemes. 

Boards of trade are, in my judgment, an 
outgrowth of commercial necessities; they 
can and do perform many valuable func- 
tions. To speak of their transactions as 
mere gambling is only darkening a difficult 
subject with an ugly epithet, and in this 
case the epithet is quite too petty and triv- 
ial. For the truculent speculators of whom 
I write are gamblers only in the sense in 
which Napoleon was a gambler. Chance is 
an inevitable but not the only and ‘not the 
chief element in their combinations, nor is 
the gambling quality the most reprehensible 
of the many immoral qualities involved in 
their gigantic undertakings. In fact, the 
mere gambler soon retires discomfited from 
a field so hot and dangerous. But the men 
who rise above their companions in the des- 
perate struggle of this internecine commerce 
are men of large brain, of splendid courage, 
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of energy and endurance worthy of the no- 
blest arena. Indeed, not the least evil of 
the wretched business is the wanton waste 
of intellectual and moral qualities in enter- 
prises that are not only fruitless but de- 
structive of the general welfare. 

It is not easy, I confess, to point out a 
remedy. Possibly legislation may be de- 
vised to repress the baser forms of this great 
mischief, but legislation is, when most ef- 
fective, the expression of the public mind 
and the public conscience. As yet there 
has been but little intelligent discussion of 
the immorality of these transactions. They 
have been frequently denounced, but the 
denunciations have been so mixed with envy 
and so indiscriminate in their scope as to 
fail of any marked effect. The evil of them 
is rooted in their defiance of the simplest 
principles of morality, in their fundamental 
opposition to any code of decent ethics, 
whether pagan or Christian, and is not to 
be found, where most men seek it, in that 
borderland.of doubtful conduct where casu- 
ists abound and all conclusions are unstable. 
Directly this is comprehended the evil will 
be doomed, and it will become as disreputa- 
ble to plan and conduct such enterprises as 
it has become to own a slave or to sail a 
pirate ship. — 
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What I must do is all that concerns me, 
not what the people think. This rule, 
equally arduous in actual and intellectual 
life, may serve for the whole distinction be- 
tween greatness and meanness, It. is the 
harder, because you will always find those 
who think they know what is your duty 
better than you knowit. It is easy in the 
world to live after the world’s opinion; it is 
easy in solitude to live after our own, but 
the great man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the in- 
dependence of solitude.—Emerson. 


—_— 


IZAAK WALTON. 


BY REV. E. M. CHAPMAN, WORCESTER. 


“Old-fashioned, but choicely good.’—The Com- 
plete Angler, Chap. 4. 

If one of the London merchants who ad- 
vanced money for the Mayflower enterprise 
had chanced to pass through the Royal Ex- 
change in the year that the Mayflower sailed 
he might have noticed the place of business . 
of one Izaak Walton, milliner. It probably 
was a mere stall, some seven and a half 
feet one way by five the other. The ‘“ mil- 
liner,’ or linen draper, as we should call 
him, who disposed of his wares in these 
narrow quarters was a young man of about 
seven and twenty. A year or two earlier he 
had come up to London from the town of 
Stafford, where he was born 300 years ago 
this present month, Aug. 9, 1593, and where 
a celebration of the tercentenary has been 
going forward. 

Ten years later a companion of Winthrop, 
purchasing such plain linen as might be 
needed in the new colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, would have found the young trades-’ 
man in Fleet Street. A decade more and 
the fairly substantial merchant has moyed 
into Chancery Lane. Here he lived until 
1644 or 1646, when he left London and trade 
probably for a quiet home in his beloved 
Staffordshire. His first wife, a distant con- 
nection of Archbishop Cranmer, had died — 
in 1640, and of their six sons and one daugh- _ 
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“recognize and respect the feeling. 
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ter none had survived childhood. The sec- 
ond wife and mistress of the simple Staf- 
fordshire establishment was a half-sister of 
Dr. Kew, the famous Bishop of Bath and 
Wells and author of ‘‘ Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow.” At her death in 1662 
she left a daughter and one son, who became 
a canon of Salisbury and survived his father. 
In Staffordshire and in extended visits 
among his numerous friends the remainder 
of Walton’s long life was passed. He died 
Dee. 15, 1683, in the city of Winchester and 
was buried in the cathedral. 

Such is the meager record of the quiet, 
happy life of an intelligent London linen 
draper in the seventeenth century. It is a 
significant commentary upon the history of 
a period which we always associate with 
civil warand revolution. It reminds us that 
there are other exponents of the life of a 
people than drums and trumpets or even 
acts of Parliament. 

Now if good Izaak Walton had done noth- 
ing but what he probably called ‘‘ his work,’’ 
this busy world would have forgotten him 
long years ago. Charles Lamb used to say 
that his own ‘* works’’ were to be found in 
the ledgers of the East India Company, 
though some of his recreations had been 
printed. Walton, like Lamb, owes his fame 
to his recreations and to his delightful fac- 
ulty for making others share them. 

He was neither a lazy nor a careless man. 
He accumulated a competence by honest in- 
dustry, and the parish records of St. Dun- 
stan’s show that he was respected by his 
fellow-citizens and intrusted by them with 
responsible office. But we may well believe 
that there came times in early spring when 
the good tradesman’s fingers itched for his 
rods and lines, while his heart longed for 
the May weather and the quiet banks of 
Lea. All true ‘‘ brethren of the angle ”’ will 
Yet to 
Father Izaak as to every son of his worthy 
to be called by his name fishing meant 
something more than catching fish. The 
sub-title of The Complete Angler is The 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation, and it is 
not only as afamous sportsman, but as a 
quaint and delightful philosopher, that its 
author has led his disciples over the fields 
and by the riversides for two and a half 
centuries. 

The Complete Angler, which constitutes 
his principal claim upon our grateful re- 
membrance, was published in 1653. Five 


editions were issued during Walton’s life— 


an unusual experience for a seventeenth 
century author. It has long been reckoned 
a classic, and the avidity with which the 
innumerable modern reprints have been ab- 
sorbed is significant of the vitality of good 
taste, in spite of all modern assaults upon 
it. Walton, of course, had enjoyed no 
academic advantages, and yet his lucid, 


. simple, straightforward, energetic prose— 


not unstudied, for it often bears marks of 
careful pruning, but still natural and chaste 
—is an unfailing refreshment to the most 
jaded literary palate. 

Yet this by no means wholly explains the 
charm of the book. The style is much, but 
the manis more. The effect of Izaak Wal- 
We walk 
with him through the May morning toward 
Theobald’s House, and we are very glad to 
be alive. He is garrulous and credulous, 


_ but we say to him, in the words of one of 
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his own characters, ‘‘Sir, take what liberty 
you think fit, for your discourse seems to 
be music, and charms me to an attention.” 
We stand with bated breath while he hooks 
the great chub in the pool beneath the soli- 
tary tree, and then pass on to breakfast on 
our catch at the little inn, ‘ where,’’ he 
assures us, ‘‘we shall find a cleanly room, 
lavender in the windows and twenty ballads 
stuck against the wall.” Toward evening 
we ‘‘put on patience’’ and see him take a 
trout. Then we pass homeward through 
the dusk, stopping by the way to hear a 
milkmaid sing. It is that famous old song 
of Christopher Marlowe’s, which reminds 
us that there was something good and true 
in his wild life—‘tCome live with me and 
be my love’’; and the milkmaid’s mother 
sings in her turn Sir Walter Raleigh’s apt 
reply to the amorous appeal. One of hon- 
est Izaak’s proverbs is ‘‘that good com- 
pany and good discourse are the very sinews 
of virtue,’ and it is only to be expected, 
therefore, that we should meet fellow-fisher- 
men at supper and pass the evening in jovial 
but innocent intercourse and song. Such is 
one of Walton’s ideal fishing days. 

We love the man for his reverent and 
cheerful philosophy of life. Contrast him 
for a moment with a pessimistic nineteenth 
century poet: 


The same old stolid hills and leas, 
The same old stupid, patient trees, 
The same old ocean blue and green, 
The same sky cloudy or serene; 
The same two dozen hours to run 
Between the settings of the sun, 
The same three hundred sixty-five 
Dull days to every year alive; 
The same old way of getting born 
Into it naked and forlorn; 
The same old way of creeping out 

_ Through death’s low door for lean and stout. 


I am quoting these half humorous but 
wholly cynical lines from James Thomson, 
‘*B, V.”’ His City of Dreadful Night showed 
him to be atrue poet but one whose verse 
ever breathes, 


Infections of unutterable sadness, 
Infections of incalculable madness, 
Infections of incurable despair. 


Now hear Walton, looking out perhaps 
upon the same landscape that two centuries 
later Thomson knew: 


Look! under that broad beech tree I sat 
down when I was last this way a-fishing; and 
the birds in the adjoining grove seemed to 
have afriendly contention with an echo, whose 
dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree 
near to the brow of that primrose hill, There 
I sat viewing the silver streams glide silently 
toward their center, the tempestuous sea. 
And sometimes I beguiled time by viewing 
the harmless lambs—some leaping securely in 
the cool shade, whilst others sported them- 
selves in the cheerful sun. As I thus sat, 
these and other sights had so fully possessed 
my soul with content that I thought as the 
poet has happily expressed it, 


I was for that time above earth p 
And possessed joys not promised in my birth. 


Is it any wonder that when so much of 
our literature and philosophy smacks of 
Thomson and his fellows men should turn 
to Walton with the conyiction ‘‘ the old is 
better? ”’ 

Between 1640 and 1678 Walton published 
five brief and altogether charming biogra- 
phies. The good men whom he thus hon- 
ored were his London pastor, Dr. John 
Downe, Sir Henry Wotton, the judicious 
Richard Hooker, George Herbert, the poet, 
and Robert Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln. 
All were worthy men, but I fear that three 
of them would long since have slipped from 
the world’s memory had not Walton told 
the story of their lives. 


Three of them also’ 
were fishermen, concerning whom their bi- 
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ographer could say as he said of Sir George 
Hastings: ‘‘ An excellent angler and now 
with God.’’ In the case of each he per- 
formed a labor of love. 

The Lives were favorites of Dr. Johnson 
and they have a flavor not unlike that which 
has made his own Life so famous. Words- 
worth was no mean critic, and Wordsworth’s 
dictum was: 


The feather whence the pen 
Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men 
Dropped from an angel’s wing. 


a 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS., 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


I received a letter, no matter when, from 
one with whom I had been on intimate terms 
years ago. He had removed to a distance 
and I had not seen him for a long while, but 
he had now seturned to a nearer locality. 
The letter pained me beyond description. 
He thought that my regard for him had 
ceased, He had just been to the grave of 
one very dear to each of us and the visit 
had led him to make an attempt at discoy- 
ering what had estranged us. Something 
which I had done had forced him to believe 
that if there ever had been friendship be- 
tween us it had ended on my part. Years 
ago I ‘‘had attended the tuneral of one dear 
child and baptized another,’’ and his heart 
had now conquered some pride and so he 
wrote the letter. ‘‘I cannot but think,”’ 
wrote he, ‘‘that there must be some mis- 
take somewhere, which if it exists better be 
corrected before we are called to meet up 
yonder.’’ It seemed probable, from the drift 
of his letter, that I had somewhere met him 
since his return and had ignored his pres- 
ence. I was more than grieved, especially 
grieved if any act of mine had hurt the 
feelings of one whose friendship had always 
been dear tome. I honor him the more be- 
cause after painful delay he did not stand 
upon injured dignity. Why should I not 
prize the friendship of this man whose real 
worth and noble heart I knew so well? One 
thing he did not know except by my answer. 
That one thing explained the whole. My 
heart had never failed. I had met him and 
did not know it. All was explained and 
affection ran in the old channels. 

It is easy to see how a misunderstanding 
may arise between warm friends. It is also 
easy to see how readily it often may be cor- 
rected. In many cases all that is needed is 
frankness. <A sensitive nature sometimes 
feels hurt wheh there is no real occasion 
for it. It may be that a little pride will 
stand in the way of a better understanding. 
The person who is supposed to have done 
something unkind may have done nothing 
of the sort. Sometimes talkative friends or 
meddlesome gossips may have misrepre- 
sented the one to the other, and an entirely 
innocent person is an apparent offender, 
A grieved person should vot allow friend- 
ship to be broken by such means. Let him 
go to his friend and frankly tell him his 
trouble. If affection is worth prizing it is 
certainly entitled to this effort. 

Perhaps there may have been really some 
thoughtless word or act which grieved an- 
other but whose bearing the careless person 
did not realize. Even then it is worth while- 
to have the irritation removed. Every one 
knows that an unkind word or act, whether 
real or imagined, hurts the most where 
friendship is closest and tenderest. The 
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delicacy of the most sympathetic relations 
makes them the most sensitive. The finest 
magnetic conditions in the instruments are 
jarred the easiest. Now the apparent un- 
kindness does not represent the true nature. 
I shall misunderstand some friend if I let 
an occasional rough word represent to me 
what he really is. I should take his whole 
soul as the reality and not a thoughtless 
word. If the word pains me too much I 
should go to him who, if he be a real friend, 
will be sorry for it. 

I doubt not that some people will remem- 
ber cases where a foolish misunderstanding 
has separated one whole life from another. 
It began with a petty mistake, it went on 
into offended pride, it developed into per- 
manent alienation. It may have made one 
life or the other unhappy. Frankness at 
the beginning would have prevented the 
evil. An early mistake, an early misunder- 
standing, runs through a lifetime. 

One comes, in due course of years, to feel 
that he cannot afford to lose friends. I 
have that feeling. They go away full fast 
enough through God’s providence. The 
old friends have proved their worth and 
their faithfulness. It is too late to make 
friendships of the same kind, except in 
isolated instances. We must uot let need- 
less alienations take place. We may differ 
but we must not misunderstand each other. 
I have in mind a classmate with whom I 
have many things in sympathy, while we 
_ disagree as to what is advisable in some 
matters of common interest. But I know 
his heart and his nature and, therefore, I do 
not misunderstand him. I could trust his 
fidelity implicitly. I cannot afford to lose 
it because our ideas are not always alike. 
I never misunderstand the man in this in- 
stance. There is a plain distinction between 
understanding the man and understanding 
everything he says or does. So there is a 
distinction between misunderstanding the 
man and misunderstanding what he does. 
So, again, we need not confound misunder- 
standing with alienation. The former may 
cause the latter and that is the danger. 

Sometimes a misunderstanding, in the 
sense of really not understanding, has been 
productive Of great evil. I recall an in- 
stance, in the great war, where an officer 
brought an order to the young commander 
of a regiment to make an assault upon the 
opposite works thickly lined with the ene- 
my’s troops. ‘Is that the order?” asked 
the soldier in command. ‘‘It is,’ insisted 
the one who brought it. “It’s murder,” 
was the answer, ‘‘but it’s the order.’ It 
was obeyed, but it cost more than forty per 
cent. of the men called to this sacrifice. 
The order originally issued had merely been 
to make a ‘‘demonstration,’’ but the igno- 
rant intermediate had changed the word 
to ‘‘assault,” not knowing the difference. 
His lack of understanding was fatal to 
many a brave man. Persons who think 
that accuracy and exactness are of little 
account will seldom find so serious an ex- 
ample of the opposite as the one thus 
afforded, but the principle is the same. 

People differ so widely, if I may extend 
this subject, that a mutual understanding is 
next to impossible. Mind, I must not con- 
fuse “mutual understanding” with ‘“ mu- 
tual agreement” as to what is most expe- 
dient. They may understand facts exactly 
alike and yet differ as to what ought to be 
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done in view of these facts. But men sel- 
dom do agree as to facts, and therefore 
there is little possibility of arriving at satis- 
factory results. They misunderstand. What 
debates do we have, or are likely to have, 
in which two parties can begin with settled 
right understanding of the premises on both 
sides? Much time must be spent in what is 
little better than wrangling before tolerably 
clear ideas can emerge out of smoke so that 
both can see them alike. If this can be ac- 
complished men have much greater proba- 
bility of coming to agreements. They may 
not come to agreement, but they will have 
at least a definite point of issue. In view 
of a recent example in a great criminal trial 
one could almost wish that our religious 
and ecclesiastical differences could be sub- 
jected to legal methods of determination. 
The question of admitting certain important 
evidence turned upon questions of fact in- 
volving a serious number of items. The 
counsel on the respective sides agreed upon 
a somewhat extended statement of facts, 
and upon this united statement the judg- 
ment of the court was asked. The decision 
of the court was then readily secured. 
Probably no such agreed statement—how- 
ever humiliating is the admission—could be 
had in religious differences, because of the 
absence of any constraining power control- 
ling its method. We must trust ourselves 
in a maze of partisan Contradictions and 
prejudices. 

I must return to the particular thought 
with which I began. It is sad to have 
friendships sundered. It is sad, indeed, to 
have them broken when some misunder- 
standing is the sole cause. It is especially 
sad when the misunderstanding might be 
removed if the one who feels injured would 
not cherish what he considers to be a proper 
pride. Nor should either party who discoy- 
ers that alienation exists wait for the other. 
Do not hazard a lifelong regret by waiting 
for your friend to make advances. Friend- 
ship has no place for pride. May I not say 
that young people are the ones who are 
most likely to need these hints? 


SIX OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 


IV. JOHN HOWE, 


BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER, D.D., OBERLIN SEMINARY. 


John Howe was formed in the largest 
mold. His distinguished contemporary, Cal- 
amy, says of him, ‘“‘ He had a good presence 
and there was that in his looks and car- 
riage that discovered that he had something 
within that was uncommonly great.’’ This 
remark is confirmed and illustrated by the 
story of Howe’s introduction to the notice 
of Cromwell. During Cromwell’s protect- 
orate Howe had occasion to visit London, 
being then a young man of twenty-five. Re- 
maining over the Sabbath, contrary to his 
expectation, he attended Whitehall Chapel, 
where Cromwell and his family and chief 
officers of state worshiped. Cromwell, with 
observant eyes scanning the congregation, 
noticed him in the crowd and thought he 
discerned something more than ordinary in 
his countenance. Perceiving by his dress 
that he was a minister of the gospel he 
directed an attendant to go to Howe after 
the service and say to him that he desired to 
speak with him. Cromwell then asked him 
to preach there the next Lord’s Day. Sur- 
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prised at the request Howe modestly de- 
sired to be excused, saying that his people 
would think he neglected them if he tarried 
in London another Sabbath. But Cromwell 
promised to write to them that he required 
his service and, moreover, to send them a 
preacher to supply his place. Thus con- 
strained Ilowe preached not only one Sab- 
bath but three, and so greatly pleased Crom- 
well that he appointed him one of his chap- 
lains with a residence at Whitehall and made 
him the almoner of his bounty. 

Howe was, indeed, an extraordinary 
preacher—probably the greatest among the 


_Nonconformist divines of his day. We base 


this judgment upon the testimony of eon- 
temporaries and the printed specimens left 
to us, as well as upon the remarkable men- 
tal and spiritual qualities of the man. The 
son of an Episcopal clergyman with Puritan 
ideas, educated at both the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, he combined tbe 
excellences of both religious parties while 
avoiding to a singular degree the defects of 
each. He was as firm as a Puritan in his 
adherence to his own opinions, but tolerant 
of those who differed from him; he was 
also bold in avowing his opinions whea 
occasion required, but gladly reticent when 
silence tended to promote Christian har- 
mony and peace, laboring with Baxter for 
unity among believers. 

Magnanimity of mind and serenity of 
spirit were marked characteristics, which 
bathed his discourses in a sweet, calm at- 
mosphere, wholesome to breathe. He was 
indeed the contemplative idealist of the 
Puritan party. He was also remarkable for 
loftiness of thought and grandeur of imag- 


jnation. He carried his hearers into the 


highest region of contemplation. 

He was, moreover, original. ‘‘ The com- 
monest subject in his hands,’”’ we are told, 
“by the unusual light or the unexpected 
relations in which they were exhibited, were 
rendered strikingly new. A passage of 
Seripture discussed or merely alluded to 
by him often burst like a new revelation on 
the soul, unfolding a world of important 
meaning before unthought of and unknown.” 
In addition to these qualities he possessed, 
what was still more important, a genuine, 
fervent piety. This gave unction and life 
to his preaching. ‘‘ His profoundest specu- 
lations,’ says an eminent critic, ‘‘ are as full 
of life as of light. He never muses but the 
fire burns; he always glows and kindles as 
he shines.”’ 

He possessed, as a preacher, one great 
excellence in the highest degree. He knew 
how to enforce and persuade to moral duties 
by powerfully appealing to evangelical mo- 
tives. A good exampie of this is to be 
found in his sermon on The Redeemer’s 
Tears. Study it and observe how he urges 
the obligation created and imposed by the 
love and sacrifice of Christ. 

Howe’s amiable character and tolerance 
of spirit, united to his great abilities, made 
for him friends and admirers in both of the 
great religious parties. Though holding 
such intimate relations to Cromwell as his 
chaplaincy to him at Whitehall involved, he 
escaped the hatred and detestation of the 
Royalists. He was allowed, therefore, at 
the Restoration to return without molesta- 
tion to his former pastoral charge at Great 
Torrington. 


By the act of Nonconform-— 


ity he lost his living, but he might have 
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regained it, or even received a better one, if 
he had been willing to take a new ordina- 
tion. He was urged by some of his friends 
among the Royalists to do this, but he 
stoutly refused. ‘‘Pray, sir,’ said Dr. 
Ward, Bishop of Exeter, ‘‘what hurt is 
there in being twice ordained?”’ ‘‘ Hurt, 
my lord,’’ replied Howe, ‘‘it hurts my un- 
derstanding; it is an absurdity, since noth- 
ing can have two beginnings.”’ Rather than 
endure this hurt he remained silent, until 
the inhibition to his preaching was removed 
by annulment of the act. But though his 
yoice was silent his pen was active, and to 
this fact we are largely indebted for the 
published works he left behind. The chief 
of these are The Living Temple, The Bless- 
edness of the Righteous, Delighting in God, 
and The Reconcilableness of God’s Presci- 
ence with His Counsels. 

Among thoughtful religious people 
Howe’s works have always been highly re- 
garded. Churchmen and Dissenters unite 
in praising them. Some of the laudations 
bestowed upon them by the latter seem in- 
deed rather extravagant. Take the follow- 
ing from Bogue and Bennet’s History of the 
Dissenters: ‘‘ A young minister, who wishes 
to attain eminence in his profession, if he 
has not the works of John Howe, and can 
procure them in no other way, should sell 
his coat and buy them; and if that will not 
suffice let him sell his bed too, and lie on 
the floor; and if he spend his days in read- 
ing them he will not complain that he lies 
hard at night.’”’ More temperate, but no 
ess emphatic, is the commendation given 
_ to them by Robert Hall, certainly a judge of 
the highest authority. He says, ‘‘I have 
learned far more from John Howe than from 
any other author I ever read. There is an 
astonishing magnificence in his conceptions. 
He is distinguished for calmness, majesty 
‘and comprehensiveness.”’ 

Goethe, if [ remember correctly, says of 
Shakespeare that one, opening his works 
and reading in them, enters, as it were, a 
room full of light. But reading John Howe 
is like gazing into the clear blue sky when 
cumulous clouds, impressive in their forms 
and brightening here and there to splendor, 
are moving majestically across it—so calm 
and tranquilizing is his serenity of spirit, so 
large and richly suggestive are his thoughts. 

No example, however carefully selected, 
could give an adequate idea of his work. 
As well try to give a conception of the 
grandeur of a mountain by a fragment of 
rock torn from its side, so much depends upon 
the connection and relations of thought. 


The following extract, taken almost at 
random, may, however, give some notion of 
his sagacity and manner of thought: ; 


Itis very incident to our minds to grasp at 
more than they can compass, and then, through 
their own scantiness (like the little hand of a 
child), to throw away one thing that hath 
pleased us to make room for another, because 
we cannot comprehend both together. It is 
not strange that our so straitly limited under- 
standings should not be able to lodge com- 
modiously the immense perfections of Deity, 
so as to allow them liberty to spread them- 
selves in our thoughts 1n their entire propor- 
tions. And because we cannot we complain 
when we feel ourselves a little pinched that the 
things will not consist, when the matter is that 
we have unduly crowded and huddled them up 
together in our incomprebensive minds that 
have not distinctly conceived them. 


Howe’s works are not easy reading, suita- 
ble to a dull hour and lightsome mood. He 
is too serious for that and his style is not 
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lively. Dr. J. W. Alexander is quite right, 
therefore, in his advice: ‘‘ Do not go to the 
pages of Howe when you are gay and wish 
to skim the surface. . . . He moves heavily 
and strikes out lengthily in a medium of 
resisting density. But then, it is the ocean, 
and if you accompany him he will lead you 
to depths which contain secrets unknown to 
those who play above. Wait upon him and 
he will reward you with abundant spoils.” 


FRYEBURG, ME., AND ITS CHAU- 
TAUQUA. 


The Chautauqua tree has flowered so plenti- 
fully in the last few years that one who takes 
a little journey in the world every now and 
then is quite apt to discover at points remote 
from the parent tree vigorous offshoots which 
display many of the characteristics of the 
great and original Chautauqua out in York 
State. So one who may be threading his way 
through a howling wilderness is not greatly 
surprised to happen upon a clearing on which 
a full-rigged assembly has established itself, 
with all the incidentai equipment and para- 
phernalia—morning prayers, evening bells, 
amphitheaters, lectures, special days, nor- 
mal halls, gymnastic clisses, violin. solos, 
some more lectures, and so on to the end of 
the closely packed program, which in its pre- 
cise attention to times and seasons, not to 
speak of other particulars, reminds one of a 
young ladies’ select school. 

Now it would never do to intimate that 
there is any connection between a “ howling 
wilderness ”’ and the “‘ Northern New England 
Sunday School Assembly and Maine Chautau- 
qua Union,’’ which has just closed its session 
at Fryeburg, for is not Fryeburg a fine old 
town of the highest type and did not Daniel 
Webster teach there the first year after he 
graduated from Dartmouth? Nor have the 
echoes of his famous Fourth of July. oration 
hardly yet ceased to reverberate from the dark 
slopes of Kearsarge, for in this address the 
youthful schoolmaster of twenty displayed 
that gift of speech which in later years gave 
him a foremost place among the orators of 
the world. Moreover, the present citizens of 
Fryeburg glory justly in the memory of stir- 
ring scenes in the earlier history of the town, 
when the fair meadows round about ran red 
with blood as the Indian chieftain Paugus and 
his braves faced Captain Lovewell and his 
band, who had been sent from Massachusetts 
to protect the borders from the ravages of the 
redmen. “ 

Those early settlers of Fryeburg must have 
been men and women of brain and brawn, for 
Maine is represented in the United States Sen- 
ate today by a descendant of the original col- 
onizers of the place, and all through the inter- 
vening years the standards of intellectual and 
religious life have been high. It was no un- 
common thing a half-century ago for the town 
to have away at college from six to a dozen of 
its sons. The ministers stayed on and on and 
left the stamp of their strong individualities 
upon the community. Some of them, in the 
happy days before theological seminaries grew 
up to disturb the peace of Zion, opened their 
homes to students for the ministry, and gave 
such the advantage of their libraries and of 
pastoral visitation. 

Say what you will about the superiority of 
present methods of theological instruction, it 
must have been worth much to a young man 
of those days to study and labor with an intel- 
ligent, mellow old divine. As they jogged 
along together in the parson’s chaise over the 
country roads to visit the poor and the sick, 
what discourse sweet and profitable they must 
have had on themes supernal, and how the heart 
of the youvg man must have been cultivated 
as well as his head by daily contact with suf- 
feringand need. Of course they knew nothing 
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about modern methods and “ social investiga- 
tion and analysis’ and university settlenients 
and they never wrote articles for the reviews 
on the Problem of the Country Town, but 
they minded their business and their Master’s 
too, and their works do follow them. It used 
to be customary also, in those days, for physi- 
cians to have candidates for their profession 
studying with them. 

But we have gone far afield from the banks 
of the winding Saco and this year of our Lord, 
yet it is apparent from such an enterprise as 
this Maine Chautauqua that the spirit of the 
men who bring things to pass still lives in the 
inhabitants of Fryeburg, for the starting of 
this assembly ten years ago was due largely 
to them, though there has been generous co- 
operation on the part of business men of Port- 
land and other cities of the State. Every 
sumwer since the beginning has witnessed a 
deepening interest in the movement and its 
influence has been widely beneficial touching 
a good many of the villages which lie back 
from the railroad. This being the decennial 
year, it is fitting to mark the gratifying re- 
sults of such faithful and almost entirely gra- 
tuitous labor on the part of the conductors 
and directors of the assembly. 

A novel feature this season has been the 
introduction of classes, under competent teach- 
ers, in botany and mineralogy, while the de- 
partments of Sunday school music, normal 
work, physical culture, cooking and sanita- 
tion have been kept up to a creditable stand- 
ard. The platform speakers have included, 
among others, Rey. A. E. Winship, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Dr. R. S. MacArthur and President 
Whitman of Colby. Rev. G. M. Howe of 
Lewiston has shared with Rev. G. D. Lindsay 
of Portland the conductorship of the assembly. 

There are few better spots for holding a 
Chautauqua than here, where great trees in- 
sure protection against the scorching sun, 
while in constant view and easily accessible 
are the White Mountains, with Washington 
itself towering in the distance. There is no 
reason why the grounds, which are amply pro- 
vided with cottages and all the accessories for 
camp life, should not be utilized for more than 
the three weeks of the summer while the 
Chautauqua lasts. It would be an excellent 
place for parties who want fresh air and out- 
of-door life, and the fact that a round-trip 
ticket from Boston by boat to Portland costs 
only three dollars brings an outing within the 
reach of persons who have to look well to 
their finances. 

Fryeburg has other attractions than those 
which belong to its Chautauqua, but since 
Mr. Howells has immortalized it in his Mod- 
ern Instance it is venturesome for an ordinary 
writer to attempt to compete with his descrip- 
tive powers. The wide, dreamy streets, the 
arching elms, the old homesteads, rich in relics 


— 


“and curios dear to the antiquarian’s heart, 


the plain church and academy, contrasting 
strangely with the smart new hotel over the 
way, the accommodating horse cars in which 
the passengers sing gospel hymns and the 
conductor joins in the chorus, the interesting, 
original characters whom one meets here and 
fhere—all these make a visit to Fryeburg a 
delight. Notwithstanding the fascinations 
and compensations of urban life, it is as true 
today as it ever was that there are few more 
wholesome and satisfactory places in which 
to pass one’s life than a New England country 
town in its best estate. Te Ay Bs 
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We should be blessed if we lived in the 
present always and took advantage of every 
accident that befell us, like the grass which 
confesses the influence of the slightest dew 
that falls on it; and did not spend our time in 
atoning for the neglect of past opportunities, 
which we call doing our duty. We loiter in 
winter while it is already spring.— Thoreau. . 
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YELLOW LILIES. 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


Tsaw them gleam from the meadow’s edge. 
Just as the day was ending— 

The tall field lilies, aglow with light, 
On their cool green sfems a-bending. ° 


The grass was wet with the falling dew, 
And sweet with the fragrant clover, 

But Isaw them gleam from the meadow’s edge, 
And I knew they called me over. 


With petals of fire and hearts of flame 
They shone in the twilight tender, 

Warm with the kiss of the noonday sun, 
And bright with the noonday splendor. 


Bravely they bloomed in the crimson dusk, 
But alas! I knew their story— 

~ Born with the birth of the summer day 

To die with the sunset glory. 


Lower and lower their petals drooped 
As the day with darkness blended, 
Till, softly sweet as a twilight thought, 

Their beautiful lives were ended. 


I knelt down low in the tangled grass, 
I kissed them over and over, 

And left them there in the peaceful hush, 
Alone with the grass and Glover. 


But the wee white stars in the shadowy sky 
From the drifted clouds were peeping, 

And the silver moon through the silent night 
Kept guard above their sleeping. 


i 


When a young man habitually speaks 
slightingly of women one may feel reason- 
ably sure that a moral blight rests upon his 
own character, <A scathing rebuke was once 
conveyed to a man of this class, who, at a 
public dinner at which no ladies were pres- 
ent, was called upon to respond to the toast, 
Woman. He dwelt almost entirely upon the 
frailties of the sex, claiming that the best 
among them are little better than the worst, 
the chief difference being in their surround- 
ings. At the conclusion of his speech one 
of the guests arose and said, ‘‘I trust the 
gentleman in the application of his remarks 
refers to his own mother and sisters, not to 
ours.’’? This young man in his low estimate 
of women unconsciously verified a senten- 
tious saying by the author of Youth: ‘! The 
criterion of a Tan’s character is not his 
creed, religious, intellectual or moral, it is 
the degree of respect he has for woman.” 
As a contrast to the light and flippant tone 
in which too many young men of the pres- 
ent day speak of the other sex is the noble 
tribute from an eminent clergyman, who 
says, ‘‘I am more grateful to God for the 
sense that came to me through my mother 
and sisters of the substantial integrity, 
purity and nobility of womanhood than for 
almost anything else in this world. 


The advertisement of a school for boys in 
one of our exchanges urgently presses the 
desirability of having the pupils sent to 
them at as early an age as possible. The 
argument used reads thus: ‘The father 
wants to neglect him at home; his mother 
wants to pet and scold him—they call it 
‘bringing him up.’ We get him when they 
have got through with him; then we do the 
best we can with what is left of his chances, 
Every crop has its enemies; boys have 
parents.”” What an arraignment of the 
home and its methods these words imply ! 
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But, despite the number of fathers and 
mothers who are incompetent to educate 
their children properly, we cannot see that 
it accords with the true idea of parenthood 
to delegate the work to others during the 
formative period of early youth. Instead of 
teachers attempting to undo the faulty work 
of the home let there be more training 
of the parents themselves, Then, too, as 
Georg Ebers says, ‘‘ Many a fervent mother, 
even though limited in her nature, develops 
into an excellent educator. For the best 
mother-gift is derived rather from an over- 
flowing love than from any particular state 
of intelligence, there being also a wisdom of 
the heart.’’ 


Many a valuable lesson may be learned 
from the comments of foreign visitors to the 
World’s Fair upon American conduct and 
customs. In spite of what we consider our 
good breeding somehow we give an impres- 
sion of rudeness as being a national charac- 
teristic. Lack of cleanliness in certain di- 
rections is a further criticism. A cultivated 
representative from British Guiana was in- 
expressibly shocked at the way in which 
men bespatter the marble floors of hotels 
and other fine buildings with tobacco juice. 
Such a filthy habit among the upper class of 
men in his own country, he says, is ‘‘as rare 
as snow in the tropics.’”? Another sight 
which offended his taste was overdressed 
women wearing hats ‘‘ loaded with gardens 
—not garlands—of flowers.’’ His condem- 
nation of the tobacco habit is wholly justifi- 
able. The charges of rudeness and display 
in dress may seem to us unreasonable, but it 
is always profitable to know what impres- 
sion we make, as a nation, upon others and 
to overcome the faults which they point out. 
No less instructive is the judgment of differ- 
ent classes of Americans upon each other, 
A person of great discrimination and a keen 
observer of the multitudinous women’s con- 
gresses at the fair remarked, ‘The trouble 
is not that American women lack high 
ideals, but there is a certain moral superfi- 
ciality that makes them weak. They re- 
spond warmly and intelligently to the ideas 
and aims presented to them but the seed 
gets no rooting place.”’ Can this judgment 
be sustained by facts? 


—<>— 


A VISIT TO THE HOME OF THE 
BRONTE SISTERS. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


A generation ago, when New England 
educators disapproved of novel reading, the 
principal of a famous schoo] for girls said 
impulsively one morning to her pupils: ‘I 
believe I would expel a girl if I found her 
reading Jane Eyre!”? That night at least 
one copy was being surreptitiously read by 
two conscienceless creatures who crept out 
of bed after the retiring hour and carefully 
pinned a thick shawl before the window to 
conceal the light of their lamp from the eyes 
of watchful teachers. We were afterward 
ashamed of our lawlessness but this circum- 
stance, together with the absorbing interest 
of the book, gave additional zest to the 
perusal of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of the Bronté 
Sisters, which was published shortly after- 
ward. Never had my imagination been so 
deeply stirred as by the pen picture of those 
solitary, tragic lives in the little parsonage 
perched high upon the bleak Yorkshire 
hills. I then resolved that if the oppor- 
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tunity ever came I would make a pilgrim- 
age to the place. ; 

One day last August the long-cherished 
desire was fulfilled. I started off alone for 
Haworth, now easily accessible on a branch 
of the Midland Railroad, and before noon 
found myself in a small manufacturing vil- 
lage, where the gray stone houses, with the — 
chimney pots on top, bear a weird resem- 
blance, in the distance, to so many tomb- 
stones set aslant on the hillsides. The road 
runs through a valley and on either side the 
hills and moors stretch upward and outward 
toward sea and sky. In late August and 
under the warmth of strong sunshine the 
color of the purple heather and the more 
delicate ling is superb. But on this par- 
ticular morning the entire landscape wore a 
most depressing leaden hue. A moaning, 
sobbing wind tossed the mist hither and 
yon, and an inexpressible sense of loneli- 
ness brooded over the dingy streets. 

Climbing the steep and stony hill, down 
which children clattered in wooden clogs, 
one comes at length to the famous Black 
Bull Inn. The sight of this kindles a fresh 
sympathy for the sensitive, reticent sisters 
whose hearts were broken by the carousals 
of their only brother, Branwell, in its ‘‘ bar- 
parlor.”’ One can easily fancy the hand- 
some, headstrong youth leaping from the 
window into the churchyard close by as he 
hears the voice of Charlotte, who vainly 
seeks to draw him home. But with so 
little of naturalness and so much of repres- 
sion in the home atmosphere no wonder 
that the gifted, briliiant boy fell an easy 
prey to the allurements of drink and opium. 
Fancy those six motherless little children, 
shy and constrained, eating their potatoes 
by themselves, while the eccentric father 
dines in a room apart! Or see them wan- 
dering hand in hand over the grim and silent 
moors, not in playful abandon like other 
children, but grave beyond their years, with 
the shadows of illness and poverty always 
hanging over them. 

Somehow these associations made it im- 
possible for me to lunch at the Black Bull. 
In the shop of a ‘‘drysalter and confec- 
tioner’’ near at hand I found something to 
eat, and a voluble maid took me through a 
rear door which opened almost into the 
churchyard. Passing through the living 
room, where a kettle sang merrily on the 
hob, I noticed above the mantle a quaint 
fresco of grapes and serpents and beneath 
the significant inscription: ‘‘ At last it biteth 
like an adder and stingeth like a serpent.” 
In response toa knock at the door of the 
sexton’s house the mistress appeared and 
said, ‘‘ Master’s h’ill today,”’ but after a lit- 
tle coaxing she took down the key, opened 
the church and in a few minutes went back 
to ‘‘master,’”’ leaving me to my own medita- 
tions, for which I was profoundly grateful. 

The edifice itself is disappointing, as notli- 
ing remains of the original building but the 
old square tower and the arches. A brass 
tablet on the floor of the chancel, beneath 
which all the family except Anne lie buried, 
chronicles the dates of Emily’s and Char- 
lotte’s birth and death. Above is a memo- 
rial window erected ‘‘to the glory of God 
and the pleasant memory of Charlotte Bronté 
by an American citizen,’’ and near the en- 
trance is a large marble tablet with a full 
record of the family names. ‘The dates 
show that only one child passed the age of 
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thirty and that three, Emily, Anne and 
Branwell, died within ayear. It is most af- 
fecting to think of the blind old father and 
Charlotte’s husband, Rev. A. B. Nicholls, 
outliving them all and becoming the sole 

“occupants of the desolate parsonage. 

’ Sitting in the Bronté pew, now the third 
from the chancel but in the old edifice the 
lirst, it is not difficult to drift into the past 
and recall the lives of this strange family, 
especially the three sisters who ‘were known 
to the world as Cutrer, Acton and Ellis Bell. 
- We think of their cramped childhood; their 
dreadful experience at boarding school, 
which cost the life of two sisters and caused 
Charlotte to be permanently stunted in stat- 
ure; their longings to write and thus reach 
out beyond the narrow confines of the York- 
shire life; their evening talks in the low- 
ceiled front room with candles extinguished 
for economy’s sake; their despair when their 
poems proved a failure and want stared them 
in the face; their sensitiveness when a critic 
in Blackwood’s denounced Jane Eyre as im- 
moral and filled with descriptions of ‘‘ court- 
ship after the manner of Kangaroos’’; their 
clinging to each other in the whirl of Lon- 
don streets, too timid to make the crossings; 
the shyness which hindered them from ac- 
cepting invitations to meet Dickens and 
other celebrities; the succession of funerals 
till Charlotte, left alone, knelt in the chancel 
above her dead sisters at the ceremony of 
her own marriage on a June morning and 
the following March the church bell tolled 
the fact of her death to the villagers. 

All this tide of recollection and much 
more sweeps into the soul with the wailing 
of the wind over the moors and the swish 
of the wet branches against the window 
panes, making this spot one of the most 

.melancholy but at the same time one of the 
most interesting in all England. It seems 
as if Mrs. Browning must have had these 


‘ sisters in mind when she wrote: 


How dreary ’tis for women to sit still 
On winter nights, by solitary fires, 
And hear the nations praising them far off. 


Visitors are rigidly excluded from the 
parsonage, but by rare good fortune I was 
‘permitted to enter and stand in the room 
where most of their novels were planned 
and written, Everything is so changed, 
however, that one would better avoid the 
risk of being refused admittance and spend 
the time in the old burying ground, which 

_ has not been ‘‘restored,’’ or in wandering to 
the beautiful waterfall back of the moors 
where Emily, in particular, loved to sit and 
brood. Most delightful, too, wasa call upon 
Mrs. Woods, who keeps a draper’s shop on 
Main Street and has many relics once be- 
longing to the Bronté family, in which she 
was formerly employed as a servant. When 
the home was broken up these articles came 
into her possession and she takes genuine 
pleasure in exhibiting them. Among them 
are the tiny slippers worn by Charlotte, 
showing how diminutive was the body which 
carried a head of remarkable size, also a tin 

_ water jug, which supplied the children with 
hot water on cold mornings, with their au- 
tographs scratched over its surface, hand- 
kerchiefs and nightcaps daintily embroid- 
ered with the owner’s initials, a pair of 
black velvet mitts, buttoned at the side, be- 

_ longing to the maiden aunt who took their 
mother’s place after her death, a daguerreo- 
type of Charlotte and pencil drawings framed 


with wood from the old church. 
bh 
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It is nearly half a century since Jane 
Eyre first created no ordinary sensation in 
literary circles. Statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the book did not go beg- 
ging among the publishers but was accepted 
immediately and soon distanced Vanity 
Fair in popularity. Thackeray himself and 
many distinguished writers were enthusi- 
astic in its praise, but the Quarterly Review 
came down upon it with crushing weight. 
It is possible that by another half-century 
the book may be forgotten, but the mem- 
ory of the woman who wrote it, with the 
sisters who shared her noble, suffering, 
struggling life, will endure. Genius’ may 
separate but love and sorrow bind all 
human hearts together throughout the ages. 
And so, as long as the Haworth hills billow 
in their wintry bleakness, or burst into 
amethystine bloom with each recurring 
summer, there will be pilgrims to 


The lonely church that stands amid the moors. 


SELF-IMPOSED BURDENS. 


BY ALICE PELOUBET NORTON. 


To most of us life indeed is made up of 
little things. The trifling vexations and 
annoyances of each day often furnish a 
more complete test of character than the 
great crises which come once in a lifetime. 
Certainly nothing can show more plainly 
that the kingdom of God is within us than 
the patient and quiet endurance of the petty 
trials of everyday life. So far the writer 
in a recent Congregationalist, who uses 
‘*hooks’’ as ‘‘a reverent substitute for ‘ Loy- 
est thou Me?’”’ isright. Surely the woman 
who can submit patiently to having her hair 
pulled down, her best bed cover torn, her 
lace ruined by these selfsame hooks, is 
almost a saint. 

But the question suggests itself: Why do 
we use the hooks? Why not substitute but- 
tons and spare ourselves these vexations? 
To make the question broader, Have we any 
right to test our characters by imposing un- 
necessary burdens on ourselves? The hooks 
truly are types of many things. We not 
only put hooks on our dresses because 
others do it but we wear heavy skirts which 
tax our strength, we make over our gowns 
because they are a little out of fashion, we 
put our children into dresses which have 
impossible fastenings and are so long that 
they take away all the freedom of child- 
hood, and last, but not least, we go without 
pockets because the dressmaker won’t find 
a place to put them in. 

In the ordering of our households the 
same fault is apparent. The lack of some 
small. convenience easily attainable, the 
presence of too much bric-a-brac, liable to 
be broken by children or careless servants, 
is a constant strain upon our temper; or the 
attempt to adorn our house or serve our 
table according to the latest decree of fash- 
ion keeps us anxious about many things. 
And so with a multitude of other matters. 
As housekeepers and mothers we burden 
ourselves with unnecessary care and worry 
and then pray for patience to endure our 
trials! 

Within certain limits it is proper and 
well to do as others do. No modest woman 
likes to make herself conspicuous for oddity. 
But surely, if we really set out, each one of 
us might lighten her burdens. It is time 
that we learned to dress comfortably and 
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beautifully instead of allowing ourselves to 
be slaves to the caprices of fashion or the 
tyranny of the dressmaker. We ought to 
study how to build and furnish our houses 
so that they shall combine a maximum of 
beauty and convenience with a minimum of 
care. One fine photograph, for example, in 
parlor or living-room is worth a dozen 
fashionable ornaments in its effect upon 
ourselves, its educative power over our 
children and its intrinsic beauty. What 
does it matter whether we spread and serve 
our table as does Mrs. A. or Mrs. B.? So 
long as it is served daintily, and as best 
suits the convenience and comfort of our 
family, we can afford to ignore the changes 
of fashion in ceiery dishes or center pieces. 

Dear sisters, has not God given us each 
one enough burdens to bear? Are there not 
enough necessary cares and petty trials in 
our lives to test our characters? What right 
have we to willfully take more? Saint Peter 
says: ‘‘For what glory is it if when ye be 
buffeted for your faults ye take it patiently? 
But if when ye do well and suffer for it ye 
take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
God.” So if we are patient over these self- 
imposed burdens what credit is it to us? 
Let us rather “‘lay aside every weight’’ 
that we may ‘‘run with patience the race 
that is set before us.” 


—f— 


CONCERNING GUEST ROOMS. 


BY MRS. V. EUGENIE BECKWITH, 


We all know that although money pro- 
cures luxuries it does not make comforts. 
In some of the simplest guest rooms I have 
experienced the greatest rest of mind and 
body, whereas in others more finely fur- 
nished I have suffered tortures. Aftersome 
sad experiences I determined to sleep fre- 
quently in my own guest room, in order to try 
for myself whether the bed and all the ap- 
pointments were what they should be. 

I mention a few of the discomforts from 
which I have suffered in other people's 
houses. Once a pin-cushion too nice for 
common use was quietly whisked into the 
top drawer by the young daughter of the 
house when showing me to myroom. Fre- 
quently on opening a drawer in search of a 
corner where I might bestow some crush- 
able article of dress I have found every nook 
filled with extra summer or winter clothing, 
and not even a hook left in the closet ou 
which to hang the beloved best gown. Once 
a kind-hearted hostess did offer to ‘clear 
away a chance’’ for me. I could not dv 
otherwise than decline, though I had it in 
my heart to say, ‘‘Why didn’t you clear 
away my chance before I arrived?”’ 

I wonder if any of you have ever had to 
dodge across an entry or down Stairs to a 
lower hall early in the morning in order to 
get from your trunk some article which, in 
all your careful calculations of the night be- 
fore, you had failed to take to your room? 
The question, ‘‘ Where will you have your 
trunk?’’ is out of place in the vocabulary of 
hospitality. 

Be sure that your bed does not sag in the 
middle, thus causing your weary guest to 
sit in a hollow all night. This is particu- 
larly depressing to the spine and the spirits. 
Let us give of our best to “the stranger 
within our gates”’ and study what will be | 
for his greatest comfort. 

I shall never forget the pleasure of a visit 
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to one place where there were many simple 
comforts to make it sweet. and homelike, 
After traveling all day and night I was ex- 
tremely tired and wondered at myself for 
venturing from home with a baby in arms, 
When we reached my friend’s bouse the 
baby was carried upstairs at once, and with- 
out being worried to death with handling 
and admiration was laid in a white crib 
which stood beside my bed. The trunk was 
placed at my convenience. A work basket 
with thimble, thread, needles, pins and but- 
tons stood on a substantial, good-sized table 
with pen and ink suggesting the home mes- 
sages to be written. 

‘‘?’m sorry there is no closet in this room,”’ 
said my thoughtful little hostess. My heart 
sank at these words but rose to admiration 
at her ingenuity as she added, ‘‘But you 
can hang things here.’?’ At the back of the 
tall headboard of the bed were two rows of 
hooks with ample space for long and short 
articles. A lapndry bag was suspended 
here. A covered box for boots and over- 
shoes stood under a window, while scissors 
and buttonhook hung conveniently within 
sight. My friend left me to rest a while and 
a deep sense of home comfort came over me. 

Since physical conditions have so much 
influence upon the deeper principles which 
underlie all life, shall we not be more ‘ care- 
Ful to entertain?’’ 

—_ 


THE VALUE OF MONEY. 


BY LUCY ELLIUT KEELER, 


The adventures of two girls in Chicago 
last week as related by one of them may 
prove suggestive to other young people who 
haye arranged to do their summer and au- 
tumn shopping in the days of their stay 
about the White City. 

One of the girls was continually exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘How cheap this lace is,’ ‘‘ What a 
bargain in ribbons,’’ ‘‘ This cloth is going 
for a song,”’ and the close of her first day in 
the great stores found her pocketbook de- 
pleted and her arms loaded with remnants 
of so-called bargains, none of which exactly 
suited her. The other shopper spent no 
more money than her friend, but she pur- 
chased just the dress pattern that she de- 
sired, gloves of the exact shade that would 
be most serviceable, and a simple, becoming 
hat that Spoke unmistakably of city style 
and elegance. 

‘““ Why is it,’’ the younger girl exclaimed, 
almost in tears, ‘‘that you get so much 
more for fifty dollars than I ever can?”’ 

‘* Because,”’ the other replied, laconically, 
“tT do not fritter.’’ 

One of the greatest benefits which re- 
dounds tg the self-supporting girl is the 
proper appreciation of the value of money. 
The girl who has fingered her typewriter 
in a close office all winter in order to spend 
her vacation at the fair will be less likely 
to indulge in needless extravagances than 
the girl who has taken a check from her 
father’s ready hand. She learns by experi- 
ence that some things are superficial and 
some are essential, and she saves on the one 
to spend on the other. She learns to sink 
trifles and know solid values; to plan at 
home what she is to buy, deciding definitely 
upon color, material, quantity and price, 
and not allowing herself to fluctuate under 
the eloquence of the salesman. Above all 
she learns never to buy a thing because it is 
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cheap. The gambling table is not a surer 
grave for a boy’s money than is the average 
bargain counter for a girl’s. 

Of all Dickens’s characters perhaps none 
exasperates the reader so much as Harold 
Skimpole. Handsome, accomplished, ar- 
tistic, fascinating, he had no idea of the 
value of money. As he continually re- 
peated, with a fervor which leads us to 
doubt his veracity, he was a child in sbil- 
lings and pence. Therefore he let his wife 
and daughters go ragged, permitted his 
friends to pay his debts and wore out his 
life in attitudinizing. 

Far more lovable is Thackeray’s Colonel 
Newcome, and yet Miss Muloch was em- 
phatic in declaring that not for the world 
would she have Colonel Newcome for a 
father, uncle, husband or confidential friend. 
Why? Because he, like Harold Skimpole, 
was deficient in the one point, the pivot 
upon which society turns—the right use and 
conscientious appreciation of money. 

But is the average girl, who despises the 
weakness of these men, standing upon a 
higher plane? Is she making herself, day 
by day, more intelligent in the use of 
money? Does she know the exact amount 
of her income or allowance? Does she live 
rigidly within it? Is she punctilious in the 
keeping and balancing of accounts and in- 
formed concerning receipts, checks and 
drafts? Or is she “only a girl’ in the 
matter of money—thoughtless, wasteful, in- 
considerate, uneducated, rather proud of the 
fact that she is free-handed and above pecu- 
niary consideration? 

In the latter case she is repudiating one 
debt of her life, and needs to study that 
good old maxim of Horace: ‘‘ Money is a 
handmaiden if thou knowest how to use it; 
a mistress if thou knowest not.’’ 


DOESN’T LIKE THE TELEPHONE. 


The Sultan of Turkey will not have a tele- 
phone within his dominions at any price 
whatever. He complains that his subjects 
are far too ready, as it is, to plot and con- 
spire against his life and he does not pro- 
pose to introduce a means whereby they can 
accomplish their foul designs twice as 
easily! Another person who dislikes the 
telephone, though for an entirely different 
reason, is Mr. Edison. He is reported, in 
the Review of Reviews, as saying, ‘‘ Anything 
I have begun is always on my mind, and I 
am not easy while away from it until it is 
finished, and then I hate it.’’ ‘‘ Hate it?” 
asked the interviewer, struck by his em- 
phatic tones. ‘‘Yes,’’ he affirmed, ‘‘ when 
it is all done and is a success I can’t bear 
the sight of it. I haven’t used a telephone 
in ten years and I would go out of my way 
any day to miss an incandescent light.” 


—— 


FAN MOTORS. 

A crowd stood on Washington Street in 
Boston the other day gazing ata boy ona 
bicycle suspended from a second story win- 
dow. His feet were moving with great 
rapidity and streamers of red, white and 
blue ribbons fluttered from the wheel. Tbe 
imitation was so clever that at first sight 
one could hardly believe that it was only a 
wooden image and a mock bicycle propelled 
by means of a little electric fan motor. It 
is prophesied by electricians that these 
patent devices for cooling the air will soon 
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be as common as sewing machines. In a 
New York store window not long ago was 
the semblance of a snowstorm in progress, 
which greatly astonished the passers-by, and 
two policemen were needed to keep the 
crowd from blocking the street. The novel 
effect was produced by setting a motor run- 
ning in the midst of some white feathers, 
but the flakes seemed to rise from the earth 
instead of fall from the heavens, thus in- 
creasing the oddity of the scene. - 


THE LITTLE RED POCKETBOOK. 


A few years ago there died in Phila- 

delphia a little girl six and a half years old. 
Among her possessions was found an old 
red pocketbook containing fifty-seven cents, 
also a scrap of paper on which she had 
printed the story of what led her to save 
the money. Only a little while before her 
illness she had applied for admission to a 
large Sunday school in the city and was told 
that all the classes were full and the build- 
ing was too small to organize new ones. 
Much disappointed, but with the simple 
faith belonging to childhood, she began 
saving her pennies with the purpose of en- 
larging the church, in order that she and 
other poor children might be accommo- 
dated. After her death the story became 
known and benevolent people added to the 
humble fund, until, in six years, it had 
grown to $250,000. With this there have 
been built in Philadelphia a church capable 
of seating 8,000, a large Sunday school room, 
a hospital for children and a college build- 
ing at which 1,400 students attend. In the 
hall of the latter stands a full-length por- 
trait of the little girl, Hattie May Wiatt, 
whose fifty-seven cents seemed to increase 
almost as miraculously as the loaves and 
fishes which the little lad once brought to 
Jesus. 
, You would not think o’ sewin’ mat rags 
with a cambric needle. Look out ye don’t try 
to put too fine a point on some other things 
that’s goin’ to have rough usin’.—Portland 
Transcript. 
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Don’t Forget 


that everything 
used in making 


Cevelands 


Baking Powder 


is named on the label, 
information not given 
by makers of other 
brands. 
You know what 
you are eating when 
you use Cleveland’s. 


‘‘Pure & Sure. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


OU see how very 
necessary Y is to our 
Corner when you re- 
member that with- 
out it there would 
not be a boy or youth 
or young lady in 
our company; no 
“‘copy,’’? no type, no 
eyes to read; there 
would be no busy 
study nor merry 
: play; no academy 
nor university, no pony nor buggy nor bi- 
cycle, no yacht nor yawl; days and years 
would be unknown, money and property 
would cease, beauty and joy would fail—in 
short, there would be no end to your misery! 
Herein is hid a litde parable. Y is a 
humble letter, almost at the end of the 
book, the words under it occupying only a 
page ortwo. But, as yuu see, it is an indis- 
pensable letter. Everybody is useful some- 
where, somehow. We may not have a 
prominent position and be printed in capi- 
tals, but in some humble place and quict 
way we shall bear a part in many a good 
work. Let us be content to serve as Y! 
Two Y’s for this initial have been sent me 
by two wise Cornerers. The tree is pre- 
ferred as seeming to me a good symbol of 
perpetual youth, according to Dr. Holmes: 


In fact, there’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 


The sickle hanging on the tree recalls a 
story of Daniel Webster on his father’s farm 
in New Hampshire. One day he took his 
scythe to his father to ‘“‘ hang it’”’ for him. 
After repeated attempts to do it to the 
boy’s satisfaction, he said, ‘‘ Hang it to suit 
yourself, Daniel’’—which Daniel did at 
once by hanging it on an apple tree! The 
boy left the hay field, worked hard to get 
an education and ‘‘cut a wide swath’’ in 
the history of his country as a lawyer, 
orator and statesman. Fifty years after- 
wards another New Hampshire boy stopped 
his mowing one day and said, ‘‘ Father, I’m 
going to college!’? Under many difficulties 
and with great perseverance he went through 

Dartmouth—as Webster had done before— 
and became a useful and successful man. 

This introduces something I have been 
trying to find a place for ever since the 
schools closed in June. I wish it would 

suggest to some boy now on his vacation, 
or, better yet, to some young man with the 
scythe or sickle or hoe in hand, that he may 
get, and ought to get, a thorough education. 
Why? (You can spell that word with one 
letter, you know!) Because in these days, 
when science is applied to every occupation 
as never before, a man will not be able, to 
use an agricultural phrase, to ‘‘hoe his 
row’’ with others unless he has had special 
training. It is not necessary that you are 
planning to be ministers— -although I wish 
some of you would become ministers of a 
true and genuine sort—or lawyers, or physi- 
cians. Farmers, architects, dentists, civil 
engineers, electricians, business men, all 
need training, and for all there are special 
institutions or departments of instruction. 

Why not? You will have difficulties, but 
scarcely any that intelligence, industry and 
perseverance will not overcome. Hang your 
sickle on the tree and talk the matter over 
with your father or teacher or pastor so as 
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to begin your study next month. Do not 
neglect making your plans until it is too 
late. Youth is the time! I have quoted 
above from our oldest—I might almost say 
our only surviving—American poet, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. I will quote him again. 
His poem, The School-Boy, delivered at the 
centennial celebration of Phillips Academy 
in Andover a few years ago, in reviewing 
his schoolboy days there fifty years before, 
spoke of the clock in the academy hall: 


Beneath its hands a printed line I read: 

Youth is life’s sced-time ; so the clock-tace said: 

Some took its counsel as the sequel showed,— 

Sowed— nee wild oats, and reaped as they had 
sowec 


The next seven years, 1893-1900, will fin- 
ish your youth, children, then you will take 
down your sickle and reap what you have 
sown. The best seed is good character and 
a good education! 

Now for some vacation letters: 


Y. M. C. A. ENCAMPMENT, 
Nortu Lupsc, Me, 


Dear Mr. Martin: I wish all the Cornerers 
would come here. We have fine times sail- 
ing, fishing anddigging clams. There are lots 
of seals in the bay and a man shot one last 
week. The Passamaquoddy Indians come 
around with their pretty baskets for sale. We 
have prayers every morning at Hotel Ne-nat- 
ta-no, which is 100 feet above the sea. The 
tides arise about twenty feet here. We came 
on the steamer Cumberland from Boston and 
I wasn’t sick a bit. 

Your nine-year-old friend, ALFRED R. 

I wish I were there, too! Please see what 
became of the boy—about your age—who 
rowed me acioss the bay and with whom I 
talked with about studying. As that was 
twenty years ago, his. youth must be over! 

Winpsor PARK, Cuicago, ILu. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... We find the Hotel 
Endeavor an excellent home—roomy, airy, 
clean, physically and morally. There are 900 
people here now. Everybody seems at home 
and happy. The beach is a fine place to sit in 
the evening; the lake breezes are refreshing 
and restful. The auditorium seats 1,000, and 
every morning and evening sees a meeting 
there of some kind. With a house full of ear- 
nest young Christians an impromptu meeting 
was held on Sunday. ... There are several 
Congregationalists on the table here. K. 

With such ‘‘a house full,’’ with the Cor- 
ner on the table and with a breezy beach 
that must be a good place to stay! If I 
had a good, bright boy to go with me I 
would try to go myself in September. 

LoweEtu, MAss. 


Apropos of the request about works on Fungi 
I would say that the Department of Agricul- 
ture (microscopical department) publishes 
several pamphlets on mushrooms swith fine 
colored plates. E. G. B. 


Just after the receipt of that card I saw 
before a provision store a college professor 
of botany, with two or three children (wait- 
ing for a yeast cake), and IT asked him. He 
said Cook’s British Smuts, Moulds and Mil- 
dews, about $1.50, and Wood’s Objects for 
the Microscope, about fifty cents. 

Yesterday I took an electriccartrip. The 
little girl next me—seven years old—told 
me about her collection of butterflies. She 
had a lunar moth, a dragon fly, a vanessa, 
and another with a long Latin name, which 
I have forgotten. (I don’t think she had a 
Y-moth!) Returning I fell into a party of 
Corner children from Hyde Park, who told 
me about their tour and their collections. 
I have taken a trip also to Cape Ann, Corner 
friends driving me to Land’s End near 
Thacher’s Island, the scene of the shipwreck 
in Whittier’s Swan Song of Parson Avery. 
The two survivors—Thachers—landed in 
Marblehead 258 years ago today. 

Mr. MARTIN. 


y 
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GIVE . THE. BABY 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Mailed free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
for all 
The Best Foo condi- 


tions of Child life. Dyspeptics, Inva- 
lids and Old People find it priceless. 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. Interested 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 

WOOLRICH & CO., = = Palmer, Mass. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


which is absolutely , 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
g with Starch, Arrowroot or 

- Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


Lich Company s 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 
this ‘famous product, which i is known ’round 
the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY. 
or com- 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY siicsion, 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents Hewed ae er week. MONROE 
ERASER ME’G. Co., 132 La Crosse, Wis- 
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~The Sunday Schoo! 


LESSON FOR AUG. 27. Acts 26: 19-32. 


PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 


BY- REY. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D. 


Two years have passed since the last lesson. 
Of Paul’s experiences during that time noth- 
ing is recorded except that he enjoyed as much 
liberty as was consistent with prison life 
[Acts 24: 23]. Felix gave his friends free ac- 
cess to him in hope that they would raise a 
bribe to purchase his freedom, but was dis- 
appointed. Festus found Paul in prison and 
the Jews after two years as eager as ever to 
kill him. The new governor was convinced 
of Paul’s innocence, but not noble enough to 
give him his freedom when by restraining 
him he might gain favor with the Jews. He 
proposed to Paul to take him to Jerusalem 
for trial. Paul knew that that meant death 
by murder. He therefore, as the last resort, 
fell back on his right asa Roman citizen. ‘I 
am standing before Cesar’s judgment seat, 
where I ought to be jndged....I appeal 
unto Cesar.” 

Festus now was compelled to send Paul to 
Rome, but could formulate no charges against 
him. It would be awkward to send a prisoner 
to Nero to be tried, with the confession that 
he ought to have set him free. Then came 
Agrippa II, the last of the Herods and of the 
Maccabees, now king, under Rome, of the 
httle country east of Galilee and the upper 
Jordan. He was a Jew by birth and training, 
and Festus hoped that through his knowledge 
of Jewish laws some case might be made out 
sufficient to justify him for having forced 
Paul to appeal to Rome. Our lesson intro- 
duces us to the trial already in progress, 
though it could hardly be called a trial, since 
the court had no jurisdiction, It was rather a 
hearing, and we must pass by many impres- 
sive lessons and confine ourselves to these 
four things: 

1. Paul’s testimony concerning himself [vs. 
19-23]. Once more he reviewed his life before 
that remarkable audience and crowded into 
his address the great truths which he had 
preached for twenty years—the hope of im- 
mortality based on the promises of God to the 
Jews, that hope made certain by the resur- 
rection of Jesus, who had appeared to him, 
and his commission from the risen Lord to 
preach to Jews and Gentiles the gospel of de- 
liverance from the power of Satan, the remis- 
sion of sins to the penitent and an assurance 
of an inheritance among those thus made holy 
through faith in Jesus Christ. 

For preaching that gospel, and for that only, 
he showed that the Jews were trying to kill 
him. Paul gloried in this persistent enmity 
which had followed him since first he obeyed 
the vision from heaven [9: 29], an enmity 
which so closely identified him with his Mas- 
ter that he could say that he filled up ‘‘ that 
which is lacking in the afflictions of Christ in 
my flesh.” 

Then he pointed to the providence of God 
which had delivered him from his enemies. 
Only by divine help had he escaped from their 
desperate plots so that he could stand there 
that day and preach to small and great, to 
Roman officers with their attendants and to 
the principal men of Cesarea [25: 23] of the 
promises made through Moses and the prophets 
concerning the Messiah and of the fulfillment 
of those promises by Christ through His suf- 
ferings and resurrection, bringing light both 
to Jews and to Gentiles—to the whole world. 

Paul was so completely identified with the 
truths of the gospel that whenever and wher- 
ever he opened his mouth these truths came 
out. Noone can follow the record of his life 
without feeling this, and feeling also his in- 
tense desire that every one should be like him 
in this respect, sharing his fellowship with 
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Christ, his joys, his peace, his hope. If we 
gain from these studies power to speak for 
Christ through living for Christ, we shall gain 
the greatest of God’s gifts. 

2. The impression made on Festus [vs. 24, 25]. 
The Roman governor was a nervous man, 
prompt in business and quick in coming to 
conclusions. He had entered on his new office 
at Cesarea only three days before he went up 
to Jerusalem and eight or ten days later he 
went back to Ceesarea and the next day opened 
court there. The same restless desire to dis- 
patch business moved him now. This gospel 
was nothing to him. He was tired of listen- 
ing. Thespeaker’s earnestness oppressed him, 
and his words seemed to Festus the evidence 
of a mind unbalanced by the study of things 
unreal. He interrupted the preacher to bring 
his discourse to an end, telling him he was in- 
sane through brooding over these subtleties 
about sin and repentance and forgiveness of 
sin and a future life through a Messiah. To 
many a modern Festus the preaching of the 
gospel is foolishness, as it is to the Jew a 
stumbling block. The man of the world sim- 
ply doesn’t understand it, sees nothing in it. 
But it must be preached to him whenever 
there is opportunity, for “‘ unto them that are 
called” this gospel reveals the Messiah, the 
power of God and the wisdom of God. No 
one knows who may be called. Our duty is 
always and everywhere to proclaim Christ. 

3. The impression made on Agrippa [yvs. 26- 
29]. This Jew inherited the vices of his an- 
cestors. He had then beside him an incestu- 
ous wife. He was not a hopeful subject for a 
preacher. But Paul spoke to what was best 
in him and under the sneer of his reply there 
seems to be disclosed a touch of conviction. 
“With but little persuasion thou wouldest fain 
make me a Christian,’ said this chief man of 
that company of dignitaries. A Christian in 
Agrippa’s judgment was anything but a title 
of honor, and Agrippa loved the honor that 
men give. Yet under the sneer Paul recog- 
nized an acknowledgment of some conception 
of the, nobler life and responded to it witha 
ringing appeal: ‘‘ I would to God that whether 
with little or with much persuasion, not thou 
only, but also all that hear me this day, might 
become such as I am, except these bonds.’’ 

That disclosure of genuine manhood and 
tender interest in those who were strangers 
to the preacher could not have been without 
its effect on the king. That he felt it is evi- 
dent from the decision he gave when the hear- 
ing was closed, and from the fact that, when 
a few years later the Christians of Jerusalem 
had to flee before the siege of Titus began, 
Agrippa received them kindly into his terri- 
tory and protected them. Genuine, absorbing 
faith in the gospel, with the unselfish, loving 
interest in men which belongs with it, is never 
wholly without effect. The man who most of 
all wants to do good to others, and profoundly 
believes that the salvation through Christ, if 
accepted, will do them the greatest possible 
good, will not be wholly shut out from their 
hearts. The Spirit of our Father still speaks 
through His disciples when they are brought 
before governors and kings, and with persua- 
sive power. The appeal may be resisted, but 
it will not be unfelt. 

4, Paul’s innocence acknowledged. It is a 
striking fact that Roman law saved Paul’s 
life that he might preach Christ in Rome. 
The Jews would have killed him, but Roman 
law thrust them back. The chief captain at 
Jerusalem would have cruelly scourged him, 
but Roman law forbade it. Felix and Festus 
would have delivered him to death, though 
they knew him to be innocent, but the law of 
their nation restrained them. The Jews had 
already become unfit to be a nation, but law 
was supreme in the Roman empire. 

The appeal to force is the last resort of hon- 
orable men, and can only be justified when 
the right has been utterly abandoned by rul- 
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ing powers. Law sometimes seems to be 
against the truth, and courts do not always 
administer justice. But when in the name of 
God men seek to set aside law by force and to 
overthrow courts, they follow in the footsteps 
of the Jews of Paul’s time; and anarchy in the 
name of God is as sure a road to ruin as anar- 
chy which renounces God. The appeal made 
by some hot-headed Christians to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to use troops to keep 
the World’s Fair closed on Sunday, before the 
court had pronounced its judgment, is an il- 
lustration of this disregard of law in the name 
of God. 

Agrippa’s decision, in which all who sat 
with him concurred, did not change Paul’s 
course. But it is much for us to know that 


they all agreed that ‘this man doeth nothing 


worthy of death or of bonds.’ Paul is the 
hero of the Jew, the Roman and the Christian 
when heis before their judgment seat; a brave, 
noble, loving, righteous man in whom is the 
Spirit of God. To Rome he most desired to 
go, and though detained on the road through 
weary years every event was preparing the 
way through God’s providence, till he could 
enter the world’s capital under the protection 
of its rulets, with the forced indorsement of 
those who had sent him, thus giving him the 
opportunity for which he had prayed, to 
‘preach the gospel at Rome also.” This 
whole history is a wonderful illustration of 
what he had already written to the Romans: 
“To them that love God all things work to- 
gether for good.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCE. 


Draw along pathway with many turns and 
side paths and some obstacles in the way. 
Suppose a traveler walking along this path, 
trying to find the way in the darkness. What 
would happen? He might stumble over a 
stone here, or fall over a log, or he might 
wander into the paths at the side and lose his 
straight course. Make rays of light which 
shine on the path from above. Can the tray- 
eler find his way now? If he walks in the 
light and follows to the end he is safe. Tell 
the story of a man on his way to a distant city 
on whom a great light shone. The man had 
been walking in great darkness before, for he 
had never seen ‘‘the Light of the World.” 
When the light from heaven shone upon him, 
his way was made clear and plain to him. He 
knew that the only path for him to choose 
henceforth was the way of obedience to the 
voice of God. Who remembers the story of 
the man, Saul, on his way to Damascus, and 
of the light that shone upon him? Where did 
the light lead him? Who can tell some of the 
places where he had been? What guide al- 
ways pointed the way for him? Where did 
he long to carry the gospel? Put up a guide- 
post, as on previous Sundays, with the words, 
To Rome, upon it. Make rays of light shining 
upon the letters. To what place had Paul 
come on his way to Rome? How? He wasa 
prisoner in Cesarea, but he never lost sight 
of the light that was always leading him on. 
He was always glad to point the way to others. 
Before kings and governors and the elders of 
the Jews he came with the same message. 
Describe the scene when Paul, the prisoner, 
stood before Agrippa and Bernice and the 
chief men of the city, and declared how he had 
found tbe way of life and that he was not dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision. The same 
light that shone upon him on the way to Da- 
mascus was about him in Cesarea, and he 
knew that he must follow and obey. ‘ Not 
disobedient,’’ was the motto of Paul under all 
circumstances. How does the light shine for 
people today? Doesn’t a light shine on the 
way of a boy or girl from the teachings of 
God’s book? (Draw an open book with light — 
radiating from it.) Speak of other lights to 
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Show the right way, as the words of fathers 

and mothers, teachers and Sunday school. 

Give as the motto for the day, ‘‘ Not disobedi- 
yent,”’ 


= 


' THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, Aug. 20-26. God’s Providence. 1 Kings 


“WT: 1-16; Jer. 35: 15-19; Luke 12: 22-30. 


(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


a 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Aug. 27-Sept. 2. Continual Witness- 
ing. Acts 26; 22; Ps. 34: 144. 

One objection to intermittent witnessing to 
Christ is that on the whole it is harder to ren- 
der it than to offer a continual testimony. It 
is always easier to move along in a certain 
routine than to depart frequently from it and 
then resume the beaten way. That is one 
reason why the first days after returning from 
a vacation are so hard. Now is it not possible 
so to establish a principle and purpose of con- 
stant standing for the things that are lovely 
and of good report that after a while to do so 
gets to be a kind of asecond nature? Then, 
as respects others, we must not lose sight of 
the harm that is likely to result from only 
spasmodic and occasional witnessing. Our 
failure to display our colors may come just 
at the most inopportune moment. . What 
should we think of a lighthouse keeper who 
kept his lamp burning only during certain 
hours of the night? It is the steady gleam of 
the Minot’s Ledge Light that cheers through 
all the long hours of the night the sailor bat- 
tling with wind and wave. So, at times when 
we little realize it, the shining forth of our 
faith may bring hope to “some forlorn and 
shipwrecked brother.’ 

A man entering a prison to serve the term 
to which he had been sentenced was presented 

-by the warden with a Bible. The convict 
read it with considerable diligence during the 
time of his imprisonment, but when he came 
to leave brought it to the warden, thanked 
him for the favor and said that he should 
have no more use for it now that he was out 
of jail. That man had in him nothing of the 
spirit of the Psalmist, who was glad to bless 
the Lord at all times, in prosperity as well as 
in adversity. And we, too, shall have a nar- 
row idea of religion if we limit our witnessing 
to the prayer meeting room or to time and 
seasons of any sort. 

As we go through life we are to a greater or 
less extent reminding people of somebody or 
other. Not only by our speech but by our 
manners and behavior, by the quality of our 
thought and feeling, we suggest our parents, 
our brothers and sisters or others not of our 
kin. What higher honor could we covet than 
to remind people of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
We know persons who remind us of Him, 
whose presence in the room, even if they say 
little or nothing, stirs within us impulses to 
be better and lightens weights that may be 
resting upon us. One cannot thus make his 
life a perpetual benediction by relying on him- 
self solely. Paul, in the passage referred to, 

.. is careful to say that it was by the help that is 
from God that he stood unto that day testify- 
ing to small and great. One needs to have 
a clear-cut idea of the things to which he 
wants to bear witness. They must grow day 
by day more sharply defined to his sight and 
more precious to hisinnerman. And he must 

- constantly lay hold on the source from which 
 Paul’s life was fed,if he, like Paul, would 

bear witness continually. 


i 


4: 5; Acts 1: 8; Rev.1:5; Acts 4: 33; 5: 42; 
Cor. 10: 31; Col. 3: 17. 


we , ay 


Parallel verses: John 1:7; Isa. 55:4; Prov. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


A new work of importance is just opening 
for us inthe West. The Cherokee Strip, lying 
between Kansas and Oklahoma, will be opened 
for settlement about Sept. 1. Probably nine 
counties will be formed out of these 6,000,000 
acres, and six of these counties will have good 
railroad communication. The A. H. M.S. de- 
sires to occupy the first day some of the county 
seats and to set floating the flag of Congrega- 
tionalism and the kingdom beside the saloon 
and gaming table. At every point occupied 
by our missionaries there should be a tent or 
a tabernacle for services the first Sunday. 
These must be seated and lighted and a baby 
organ as well as gospel hymns should be pro- 
vided. Volunteer contributions are needed 
for this purpose. Those who will aid at once 
in this emergency should send to home mis- 
sionary superintendent, J. H. Parker, Guthrie, 
Okl. 

Dr. Kate C. Woodhull, of the Foochow Mis- 
sion, expresses pleasure in having received 
while in this country frequent letters from 
her medical students and other native Chris- 
tians written in the Romanized colloquial. 
The spoken language can be easily Roman- 
ized and this is being done more and more. 
Great advantage is thus gained in working 
among the Chinese, for the missionaries do 


not, as a rule, learn to write in Chinese eharac-’ 


ters but prepare their text-books and transla- 
tions by dictating to a native teacher. Then 
the Romanized colloquial is much easier for 
peop!e of the laboring class, who cannot afford 
to go to school long enough to learn to read 
the character easily. The Romanized can be 
learned with much less effort and it is hoped 
may bring a knowledge of the Bible within 
reach of the poorer people. 

Considerable excitement has prevailed in 
the West Central African Mission over the 
death of King Kwikwi, who first received our 
missionaries, afterwards expelled them from 
his country, and has since been alternately 
hot and cold toward them. In the course of 
the funeral ceremonies, which lasted some 
time, Mr. Woodside found opportunities for 
preaching the gospel of the King of kings. 
Attracted by the organette on one occasion 
a crowd soon began to gather until the au- 
dience numbered over 500 people, and they 
listened attentively for forty-five minutes. 
Among them were the king’s counselors, 
those who select the next chief. The ‘‘old 
men,’ as they are called, have shown consid- 
erable favor toward our missionaries, and as 
these worthies will have much wore authority 
under the new king than in the past the 
future prospects are bright. The “ old men”’ 
say they wish to choose for the new ruler a 
man who has sense and will not be wanting 
to goto war all the time. The outcome will 
be of no small concern to our mission. 


A statement of the receipts of the American 
Board during July of 1892 and 1893, as well as 
the comparative showing of the correspond- 
ing eleven months of the two years, is given 
below: 


July, 1892. July, 1893. 

MONALOVS seperisaspmter ats rleace cs $42,356.64 $38,407.32 
LOGacieS.....seseeeeeeeeeereeeeees 47,691.81 11,086.22 
$90,047.45 $49,493.54 

Decreasein. Donations oo cccsccccsesievcceersissaces $3,948.32 
yu LEPC OA ClOn ie ectelsceaatecaitamin cio’ dace lessen 36,605.59 
Total decrease in J uly $40,553.91 

11 months 11 months 

last year. this year. 

Donabionsy-cec-e te seeeses sede $438,459.99 $426,334.33 
MCR A CLOSS ate ninrernttuaistalejaisiaytarciejn.sinleleisiets 232,021.12 124,492.24 
670,481.11 $550,326.57 

Decrease in Donations ...,......sseeee erect eee es $12,125.66 
Ke COEGTEE Yo isl 650 cuouancansor adooeancored 107,528.88 


$119,654.54 
The board needs in August about $100,000 
more than the ordinary contributions and 


legacies to cover expenditures for the year 


ending Aug. 31. 
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THE WORLD AROUND. 


While we in America are grappling with 
the Sunday problem in India a “‘Lord’s Day 
Union” has been formed. It may be said to 
be a result of the recent Decennial Conference, 
for although the better observance of Sunday 
had been previously agitated papers read at 
the great conference suggested the formation 
of a society which would unite, as far as pos- 
sible, all India on the question of a day of 
rest. An impetus was thus received and the 
Lord’s Day Union was soon organized and 
ready for work, with headquarters in Calcutta 
and arrangements in progress for auxiliaries 
in all the principal centers. The first public 
meeting has recently been held in Calcutta 
and Bishop Thoburn, who is president of the 
union, said he had seen religious gatherings 
in that city for over twenty years but could 
not remember a larger or more representative 
audience at any public meeting for the further 
ance of a definite religious movement. Every 
year it becomes more apparent that large num- 
bers of Europeans in India are disposed to 
place Sunday on a par with the six working 
days of the week. Instances have been cited 
of magistrates holding their courts on Sunday 
and one of the great lawmakers of India is 
said to have boasted that he would wipe out 
of the statute-book every reference to the 
Christian Sabbath. Under these circum- 
stances the faithfulness exhibited by many of 
the poor Indian Christians in keeping a Chris- 
tian Sunday is often heroic. 


The newspapers have given brief reports of 
the experiences of Miss Annie Taylor, a young 
English woman, a missionary who has re- 
cently returned home after an adventurous 
journey of many months in Thibet, the most 
inaccessible country on the face of the globe. 
With the help of one Christian Thibetan 
whom she took with her from Darjeeling, she 
penetrated further into the interior of this 
mysterious land than white men had ever be- 
fore done. A China daily prints a thrilling 
story of her adventures. Miss Taylor says 
she first tried to enter Thibet from the Indian 
side, in 1887, but was bafiled in the attempt. 
Orders were given not to provide her with 
food, she fell a victim to fever and came very 
near being poisoned. Then she tried to gain 
access to Thibet from China, and, after living 
a year quietly on the frontier, making friends 
with the neighboring Thibetans, she crossed 
it with a small party of servants aud pushed 
her way toward the interior. Beset by rob- 
bers, often without food or shelter, suffering 
from the severe cold, ber hardships were al- 
most indescribable. Nevertheless she arrived 
at the Lhassa district and would have, without 
doubt, reached the capital city itself but for 
the treachery of a Chinese servant. She found 
the Thibetans not unkind and some even ex- 
pressed a liking for the English. The fact of 
her being a woman was a protection, for 
among the Mongols and Thibetans it is con- 
sidered: an outrage to strike a woman. Miss 
Taylor yearns for the civilization and evangel- 
ization of the Thibetans and hopes to com- 
municate her enthusiasm to the people of 
England. 


The Pope has turned his eyes upon India 
and, in an encyclical urges the establishment 
of seminaries for the education of a native 
priesthood. Listen to the clear-visioned Leo 
XU ‘ 


The Catholic faith in the Indies will never 
have a sure defense, its propagation in the 
future will not be sufficiently well guaranteed, 
as long as there is a lack of ministers chosen 
from the natives of the country and trained 
up to the sacerdotal offices, who will not. only 
be an aid to the foreign missionaries but will 
also be able in their own cities to minister the 


‘Christian religion. 


Shall Protestants be less wise? - 
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A UNIVERSAL LIBRARY OF MI1Ss- 
SIONS. 


Several years since Prof. G. E. Day, D. D., 
of the theological seminary in Yale Univer- 
sity conceived the idea of collecting a spe- 
cial library to include all the literature of 
Protestant foreign missions and to form a 
department of the theological library. He 
has worked out the scheme diligently and 
with conspicuous success, and his special 
collection, already large and steadily grow- 
ing, has become an important feature of the 
library of which it is a part. Mr. F. P. 
Noble, of the Newberry Library in Chicago, 
not long ago also undertook independently 
to carry out the same purpose and on a 
wider scale. He aims to gather a library of 
publications relating to missions which shall 
include not only foreign but also home mis- 
sions and not only Protestant missions but 
also Papal. It will include official mission- 
ary publications, of course, but will not be 
limited tothem. Ina word he has in view 
as nearly an absolutely comprehensive col- 
lection as can be made. 

It is hardly possible that his plan can be 
carried out perfectly but there is no reason 
why a degree of success very large in itself 
and abundantly sufficient to justify the un- 
dertaking should not be attained. It is 
gratifying to know that the scheme finds 
general favor among those from whom con- 
tributions to such a library must chiefly 
come, and that Mr. Noble is actively en- 
gaged in the work of realizing it. Although 
the location of such a library in any other 
of our leading centers would be satisfactory, 
Chicago unquestionably is an excellent place 
for it, and in Chicago it hardly could be 
better situated than as a department of the 
Newberry Library. 

We confess to a sense of regret that it is 
not. to be a feature of the library of one of 
our own Congregational theological semi- 
naries, that in @hicago or.some other, but 
in connection with a large general library, 
such as the Newberry, possibly it may at- 
tract the attention of some who might over- 
look it, were it elsewhere, and may be of 
more general advantage. 

But is there any reason why there might 
not be gathered more than one such collec- 
tion, or why Professor Day might not ex- 
pand the original purpose of his effort into 
the largest comprehensiveness? We do not 
see why either collection need interfere 
_ with the prosperity of the other any more 
than the Boston Public Library or the Astor 
Library in New York City interferes with 
the success of the Newberry Library. As 
many Eastern students could consult any 
collection in Chicago only at grave incon- 
venience, if at all, it would be well to have 
another missionary library somewhere at 
the East, and there can be no better place 
than New Haven. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE 
RUSSIANS. 

Russia remains a country imperfectly 
known by the remainder of the world, in 
spite of the more general spread of knowl- 
edge concerning it, and no truly scholarly 
volume explaining its characteristics can 
fail to do good service. The book which 
bears the title stated above is the first part 
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of a work by a Frenchman, Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, and has been translated and anno- 
tated by Zénaide A. Ragozin, a native-born 
Russian who has lived long enough in Rus- 
sia to know that country thoroughly and 
also long enough in other countries to be 
able to exercise an impartially critical 
judgment about Russia, and who also is 
an author of'some eminence. This volume 
treats of the country and its inhabitants 
and has been translated from the third 
French edition. It contains eight divisions, 
in which are considered successively Nature, 
Climate and Soil; Races and Nationality; 
The National Temperament and Character; 
History and the Elements of Civilization; 
The Social Hierarchy; The Towns and the 
Urban Classes; Nobility and Tehin, which 
latter term means the established system 
of social grades; The Peasant and the 
Emancipation; and Mir, Family and Village 
Communities. 

The work is prohibited in Russia because 
the author has committed an offense es- 
teemed most grievous by the Russian au- 
thorities. He has discussed fully and frankly 
the principles and actions embodied in the 
history of governmentin that country. Any- 
where else this is conceded to be natural 
and proper. In Russia it is regarded as 
subversive of the safety of the state. This 
fact suggests the striking difference between 
Russia, even at the present day, and all other 
countries of Christendom. As the author 
declares in his preface, Russia still is me- 
diwval in many important respects. The 
attraction of modern civilization and loyalty 
to Muscovite traditions are in perpetual con- 


flict, now the one and again the other gain- 


ing temporary advantage but the latter dom- 
inating on the whole. 

“Urban or rural,’ says the author, ‘the 
Russian masses have not felt the breath of 
either Renaissance, or Reformation, or Revo- 
lution. All that has been done in Europe or 
America for the last four centuries, since the 
time of Columbus and Luther, Washington 
and Mirabeau, is, as far as Russia is concerned, 
non-existent.” 


Although these words may be too strong 
to be taken literally they embody a general 
truth which does not lack ample and varied 
illustration. 

The author’s task is to portray Russia as 
it is and he has accomplished it with what 
inherently appears to be, and is generally 
indorsed heartily by the translator as being, 
conspicuous faithfulness. Wherever he is 
believed to have failed in either accuracy or 
luminousness the translator has supplied 
learned, although sufficiently brief, notes so 
that the reader has the advantage of the 
wisdom of both.’ The work is not strictly 
popular, although much of it is rich in in- 
terest for most people, but is a historical 
and philosophical treatise, discussing the 
country itself, the origins, the physique, the 
social life, etc., of its inhabitants, its gov- 
ernment, the course of its civil development 
and many kindred topics. Itis the fruit of 
elaborate study and personal investigation, 
temperate and candid, and at once broad in 
scope and minute in analysis and descrip- 
tion. It succeeds well. in explaining the 
Russian point of view, so that one learns to 
understand how and why, whether rightly 
or wrongly, prevailing policies have come to 
be adopted. Its portrayal of Nihilism is of 
exceptional value, and it will soften some- 
what the severity with which most people 
regard the Nihilists without excusing their 
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follies and sinus. Other especially useful - 
portions are its pictures of the peasantry, 
the effect of emancipation, the institution 
called.the Mir, that is, the assembly of vil- 
lage elders or heads of families, and the 
communal ownership of theland. The vital, 
intricate relation of the commune to Rus- 
sian social life at present is not generally 
appreciated and this book will do good serv- 
ice in explaining it. 

Social and political economists will find in 
this volume one of the most important of 
recent contributions to the literature with 
which they are concerned especially. What- 
ever the future of Russia may be destined 
to be there can be no doubt that it cannot 
fail to exert a vast influence upon the re- 
mainder of the world, and whatever aids 
other nations to understand Russia as she 
is, like this volume, thereby will aid in pre- 
paring them for what she may become here- 
after. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00.] 


STORIES. 


The Refugees [Harper & Bros. $1.75], by 
A. Conan Doyle, has been running for some 
months in Harper's Monthly. It is a tale 
of the Huguenots and their persecutions in 
France and also of the rudeness and peril- 
ousness of the contemporary civilization of 
Canada. We have not met with a more 
spirited and thrilling yet well conceived 
and executed story, as a story, in a long 
time. It is a series of very powerful de- 
scriptive pictures, the general fidelity of 
which in reproducing the spirit of the 
times is praiseworthy. Acknowledged and 
excessive liberties occasionally are taken, 
for literary and artistic effect, with certain 
details, and this freedom is indulged too 
much. Nevertheless we are able to com- 
mend the book heartily. Of course it 
has been printed handsomely. William 
Black’s Judith Shakespeare [Harper & Bros. 
90 cents] not only is written with the au- 
thor’s familiar felicity but has the addi- 
tional charm of being a study, to a consid- 
erable extent, of the times of the poet who 
appears as one of the characters of the 
story. Judith herself is very winning. The 
book is one of Mr. Black’s abler produc- 
tions. 

Rey. C. M. Sheldon, pastor of the Central 
Church, Topeka, read to his congregation 
on successive Sunday evenings, somewhat 
more than a year ago, the eight chapters of 
Robert Hardy’s Seven Days [Cong. 8. 8. & 
Pub. Society. 90 cents], latter printed in 
the Advance and now issued asa book. It 
portrays a dream experienced by a selfish, 
worldly church-member and its reviving 
influence upon his Christian life. We will 
not lessen the interest of the book for the 
reader by giving details. It is a well con- 
ceived and powerfully written story, which 
should arouse lethargic Christians and do 
much to establish brotherliness and true 
views of this life and the next. Portions of 
the book are dramatic and all of it is of 
great interest. Another striking’ story of 
child life is Elizabeth M. Comfort’s The 
Little Heroine of Poverty Flat [Thomas 
Whittaker. 50 cents]. It is short and 
simple but affecting. It is a tale of rare 
courage and devotion on the part of a little 
girl. ‘ 
My, T. R. Sullivan has won his place fairly — 
among the successful writers of the short — 
story. : 


ie 
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theme, his stories are vivid and at once drawn 
strongly and shaded delicately. He excels 
in the society sketch and pays more attention 
to revealing the courses of feeling and the 
action of motives than to describing scenery. 
Yet a graphic, comprehensive sentence here 
or there exhibits true power in such de- 
seription. His second series contains seven 
stories which form a book called Day and 
Night Stories [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1 00]. Most of them look somewhat fa- 
miliar, as if we had read them before in 
some magazine and this probably is the fact. 

-We also have found A Catastrophe in 
Bohemia and Other Stories [Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co, $1.00] very enjoyable. They 
deal much with scenery and society in the 
West and Southwest on the frontier of 
civilization, in mining towns, among Mexi- 
eans, Indians, etc., and they are breezy, 
Siiiring stories yet not without their gentle 
features. There is considerable variety in 
the dozen stories. 


MORE AUGUST MAGAZINES, 


The editor of the North American [$5.00] 
has indicated, by the large type of their 
titles in the table of contents, that he offers 
Comptroller Eckels’s and Governor Pen- 
noyer’s papers on The Financial Situation, 
Prof. Goldwin Smith’s on Anglo-Saxon 


Union, and Senators Vest’s and Dolph’s 


on The Coming Extra Session of Congress 
as the leading features of this issue. Cer- 
tainly they will be 1ead attentively. Mr. 
Eckels takes a calming and encouraging 
view of the financial situation, and with 
manifest reason. Governor Pennoyer fur- 
nishes an example of the extent to which 
an honest man may be misled. Professor 
Smith hammers away on his hobby of Cana- 
dian annexation to us, making too little of 
the objections. The two senators, espe- 


_ cially the latter, give partisan views but 


agree that the Sherman act is to be re- 
pealed. Other valuable articles are Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s clear statement of the 
history of Prohibition in England, Justin 
McCarthy’s exposition of the practical use- 
lessness of the House of Lords, Dr. J. H. 
Senner’s portrayal of The Issue of the Ger- 
man Elections, and Agnes Repplier’s amus- 
ing and well-grounded plea In Behalf of 
Parents, Mr. E. S. Martin’s reverent paper, 


Possibilities of Prayer, also will be read 


attentively, even by those who do not agree 
with the writer that ‘‘ prayer is still in the 
experimental stage.”’ 

In the Century [$4.00], which has refresh- 
ingly cool looking covers, there are some 
delightful specimens of Phillips Brooks’s 
Letters to Children, with the best por- 
trait of the bishap which we have seen; 
another of Stephen Bonsal’s excellent 
sketches of African travel, Fez, the Mecca 
of the Moors; a timely and interesting ac- 
count of Cup Defenders Old and New, by 
W. P. Stephens; an account of the younger 
Tolstoi’s relief work in connection with The 
Famine in Russia, by Jonas Stadling; an 
impressive sketch of Anders Zorn, a Swed- 
ish etcher already eminent, by Mrs. van 
Rensselaer; a description by W. J. Stillman 
of The Philosophers’ Camp, an Adirondack 
experience shared by the author with Low- 
ell, Emerson, Agassiz, and others; and vari- 
ous additional stories, poems, etc., each 
fully worthy of its company. We so often 
have called fresh issues of the Century ‘‘ one 
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of the very best in its history”? that it is 
but trite to repeat the words, yet they cer- 
tainly never were better merited. 

Tbe American edition of the Review of 
Reviews [$2.50] is a little different from the 
English, each being identical with the other 
in part and each in part being made up for 
its own market. The magazine is practi- 
cally indispensable to him who once has 
learned what it contains. It supplies edi- 
torial comments upon the important events 
of the world’s history during the month 
preceding its going to press with records of 
current matters, extracts from the leading 
magazines, the best illustrations trom the pic- 
torial press, etc., and is a treasury of infor- 
mation besides being engrossingly interest- 
ing. Portraits of people who are before the 
public attention are supplied freely. Fi- 
nance, politics, religion, science, art, litera- 
ture, and all other subjects of consequence 
receive intelligent treatment, and the cream 
of the best possible periodical literature, 
grave and gay alike, is served up in a tempt- 
ing foim. 

The Cosmopolitan [$1.50] has long been 
one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
magazines and the reduction of its price has 
not been followed by any diminution of its 
excellence. The account of the proposed 
International Railway, eonnecting North 
and South America, by W. D. Kelley, is an 
instructive forecast of what probably will 
prove a work of the greatest importance to 
the whole Western world. Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen’s Conversations with Bjornson fur- 
nishes charming pictures of the subject in 
his home-life. Camille Flammarion’s unique 
story, Omega: The Last Days of the World, 
is concluded. Mr. Howells’s story, A Tray- 
eler from Altruria, goes on agreeably, and 
all the other contributions are good. 

The lJate Senator Leland Stanford natu- 
rally is the subject of a sketch in the Over- 
land [$3.00] by J. S. Hittell. Mrs. Bates’s 
The Chinese Through an Official Window, 
describing the registry of the Chinese under 
the Geary act, and The Great Free-Trader 
by His Own Fireside, an account of a visit 
to Richard Cobden by J. M. Scovel, are 
among the other conspicuous articles. 


NOTES. 


— The Bookman states “upon good au- 
thority ” that four-fifths of Punch’s jokes are 
contributed by Scotchmen. 


— It is reported that Miss Mary E. Wil- 
kins’s story, Jane Field, has not been a suc- 
cess financially. This would be surprising in 
view of the success of some other stories but 
for the undeniable fact that it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine what is likely to be pop- 
ular. 

—— The municipality of Rome has recently 
caused to be affixed to the facade of the Pa- 
lazzo Verossi a tablet in memory of the poet 
Shelley, who resided in that building during 
his stay in Rome. The unveiling was cere- 
monious and another service was held at the 
poet’s tomb in the evening of the same day. 


— The late Guy de Maupassant was 
awarded after his death the Vitet premium of 
$1,160. Whether it was awarded in the ab- 
sence of information that he was dead or in 
compliment to his memory is not stated. The 
Toisac premium of $800 was given to Jean 
Richepin for his drama Par le Glaive. 


— The Literary World declares the real 
name of Mr. ‘‘ Maarten Maartens,” the Dutch 
novelist, to be J. M. W. Van der Poorten- 
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Schwarz. Naturally he is said to prefer to be 
called by his pseudonym. He speaks choice 
English, and is ‘‘a tall, handsome, well set-up 
man, with a clear, wholesome complexion, a 
slight imperial, regular features and a frank 
and cordial gaze. He has the exquisite man- 
ners of an accomplished citizen of the world.’' 
He already has taken rank among the fore- 
most of modern authors. 


—— Apropos of the French department in 
the Publishers’ exhibits at the World’s Fair, 
the Publishers’ Weekly says: 

France makes the cheapest and most «xpen- 
sive hooks in the world and has on exhibition 
volumes ranging from three cents to hundreds 
of dollars a copy, and at every price it shows 
the finest and most perfect specimens of print- 
ing of their kind the world can produce. 

— There is trouble among the societies 
lately organized for the self-protection of au- 
thors from the extortions cf publishers. On 
May 4, 1892, the American Society of Authors 
was incorporated, with Will Carleton as pres- 
ident and Mrs. Katharine Hodges as secre- 
tary. On May 18 following Mr.C. B. Todd or- 
ganized the American Association of Authors. 
Why two societies were formed instead of one 
is not stated. There appears to have been 
trouble between the ofiicials of the former 
body and now its secretary, Mrs. Hodges, is 
reported to have seceded and started a third, 
the American Protective Society of Authors. 
Can it be that feminine restlessness has any- 
thivg to do with the situation? Mr. Todd’s 
society 1s reported to have escaped becoming 
involved in the controversy, but the other two 
seem to be likely to get into court unless they 
are careful. How fast authors are flocking to 
join either body is not mentioned. 


BOUKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 


CATULLUS. Edited by Prof. E.T. Merrill. pp. 27%. 
$1.50. 

GRADUATE COURSES. A compilation. pp. 73. 55 
cents. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

THE COMPLAINING MILLIONS OF MEN. By Edward 
Fuller. pp. 417. $1.25. 

THE WISE WOMEN OF INVERNESS. By Williant 
Black. pp. 229. 80 cents. 


O1 KER ESSAys FROM THE EASY CHAIR. 
William Curtis. pp. 229. $1.00. 
THE LITERATURE OF PHILANTHROPY. Edited by 
Frances A. (roodale. pp. 210. $1.00. 
THE WORK OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Dudley Warner. pp. 60. 50 cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
William Swinton. pp. 383. 90 cents. 
EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. B 
W. R. Harper, Ph.D., and C. F. Castle, Ph. D. 
pp. 127. 75 cents. 
SOHRAB AND RusTUM. By Matthew Arnold. pp. 
44. 20 cents. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR AND OTHER Essays. By 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. pp.108. 20 cents. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. By Peter Bayne, 


LL.D. $2.25. 
STORIES OF THE SEA. From Scribner. pp. 256. % 


cents. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
LOOKING WITHIN. ByJ. W. Roberts. pp. 279. $1.00. 
J. B. Luppincott & Co. Philadelphia. R 
AUNT JOHNNIE. By John S. White. pp.312. $1.00. 
F. W. Battes & Co., Printers. Portland, Ore. 
BIOGRAPHY OF Ry. G. H. ATKINSON, D.D. Com- 
piled by Nancy B. Atkinson. pp. 508. 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. London. § 
THE BIBLE AND ITs THEOLOGY. By G. V. Smith. 
pp- 371. $1.75. 


By George 


By Charles 


By 


PAPER COVERS. 


International News Co. New York. 
A TERRIBLE FAmILy. By Florence Warden. pp- 
311. 50 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
Our FAILURES IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. By 
Gamaliel Bradford. pp. 34. 15 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


July. TRUTH.—BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
July-August. CHRISTIANITY IN EARNEST. 


August. MCOCLURE’S.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—CENTURY.—COSMO~ 
POLITAN.—MEDICAL JOURNAL.—ART AMATEUR- 
—OVERLAND.—LITERARY NEWS.—BOOK NEWS.— > 
PANSY._-REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—YOUTH’S JOUR=" 
NAL.—PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—NORTH AMERICA Ne 
—SANITARIAN.—SILVER CROSS.—LAWS OF LIFE. — 
YounG Men’s.—PALL MALL.—THINKER.—AME R- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—ASTRONOMY ANDi 
ASTRO-PHYSIOS.—BOOKBUYER. 


August-September. TRUTH. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Success to Shawmut Church in its éffort to 
win the boys and girls coming to the city! If 
only the extension of acquaintance and inter- 
est among the churches will keep pace with 
the interchange of membership and the chain 
of pastoral care and fellowship remain un- 
broken, a very desirable end will be attained. 

Why is it that, however barren and un- 
fruitful the summer boarder may prove in 
other localities, at Dorset, Vt., he is sure to 
blossom out annually into hearty, spontane- 
ous helpfulness? Would that this variety 
could be “‘slipped’”’ for the benefit of less fa- 
vored communities! But perhaps enyiron- 
ment has more to do with the flowering of 
Christian graces than we realize. 

The evening service in many churches now 
admits of considerable ‘latitude in the themes 
presented, but it is quite unusual to have dis- 
courses upon health, law and business by men 
eugaged in these pursuits. But if the. ser- 
mons are preached by earnest Christian men 
what objection is there to this use of lay 
talent? 

The son of a Vermont deacon who kept his 
interest in the town and church of his boyhood, 
ministered there during his summer vacations 
and now has been chosen to serve the church 
as pastor must be an exception to the rule 
that ‘‘a prophet hath no honor in his own 
country.” 

Our comment a fortnight ago touching the 
desirability of enriching the service of wor- 
ship finds an echo this week from a pastor 
who has been impressed with the absence of 
the worshipful element in the churches visited 
during his summer wanderings. 


ATTRACTIVE SERVICES FOR SUM- 
MER BOARDERS. 

For many years I have watched and ad- 
mired the enterprise of the Church of Eng- 
land in providing services for members of her 
communion and others in places not only of 
summer but of winter resort. It has utilized 
hotel parlors, public halls, large rooms in old 
palaces, as well as built chapels, where the lit- 
urgy of the church could be decorously read. 
The sermon has usually been a feeble effort, 
unless some dignitary of the church or noted 
preacher were present, but the service of the 
Prayer Book, with its beautiful litany so well 
adapted to a traveler’s needs, has been ren- 
dered in a way to edify and comfort all. 

In contrast, I have often marked the meager 
preparations of the Scotch and English Pres- 
byterian churches to meet the same want. 
They were worthy of much praise for the at- 
tempt. Sometimes their services were con- 
ducted with a spirit of devotion and strength- 
ened by a sermon of spiritual and intellectual 
grasp that made them, to a Dissenter, greatly 
superior to anything enjoyed in the English 
chapel near by. But, asa rule, it was safer to 
go to the English Episcopal service, if one 
were looking for edification and comfort in 
worshiping God. What the Anglican Church 
has done abroad our American Episcopal 
Church is doing at all great public resorts at 
home. Many of our sonsand daughters get their 
first impressions-of the dignity and the beauty 
of a full liturgical service in these places, and 
when they find that not only the wealth and 
fashion but the intellect and quiet culture 
which gathers at summer resorts in the North 
and at winter resorts in the South attend the 
Stately services of the Episcopal order they 
are more than half won over to that church. 
As an advertising scheme alone nothing could 
be more shrewd and politic than such Episco- 
pal services, reaching as they do a vast num- 
ber of well-to-do, intelligent young people 
from schools and colleges of other denomina- 
tions. 
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This is emphatically true of Mt. Desert. I 
usually spend my vacations at South West 
Harbor, where there are in all six large hotel 
boarding houses. There is a union chapel, 
where ‘Congregationalists and Baptists alter- 
nate in conducting the services, and a small 
Methodist church besides. But unless some 
preacher of mark is to occupy the pulpit of 
either the great mass of guests at the hotel 
take sailing boats or a small steamer for North 
East Harbor, three miles distant, to attend 
St. Mary’s Church, where Bishop Doane of 
Albany preaches. during nearly every Sunday 
of the hot season. 

Even the union chapel built a few years 
ago at North East Harbor for all Protestant 
bodies outside the Episcopal church fails to 
draw them like the services at the small, slab 
built church of St. Mary’s. It is true that 


Bishop Doane is a preacher of rare simplicity, ~ 


insight, beauty of style, but it may also be 
true that a noted preacher of equal power is 
at the union chapel on the same morning. I 
am forced to these conclusions: 

First, that Congregationalists should main- 
tain a more careful and generous oversight of 
those churches either partially or wholly under 
their control which open their doors to sum- 
mer boarders. It would well repay putting 
the strongest men at those posts during the 
vacation season. By a little arrangement it 
would be possible for prominent pastors to 
spend their weeks of rest in care of a church 
of this order, just as it is managed among 
English pastors, who preach at Continental 
resorts during the summer season. 

Second, something ought to be done for 
the enrichment of the service. Not much can 
be expected of the country choir. Some of 
its best singers are liable to be kept at home, 
cooking and making beds, or foraging for their 
guests. The college student or theologue who 
fills the pulpit for the day is a fair scholar 
and deyoted Christian, and gives an earnest 
exhortation upon some selected passage, but 
he has not yet learned how to pray for a mis- 
cellaneous audience such as sits before him in 
summer time. The heart is unsatisfied to 
have /been led by such a novice at the altar of 
God. Sometimes even the student is absent 
and the church is closed. Cannot some ar- 
rangement of services be prepared for just 
such exigencies, so that a Christian layman, if 
present, could conduct worship in an edifying 
way in the hotel parlor or the little country 
meeting house? Let there be the Doxology, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, the 
Ten Commandments, responsive readings, a 
few chants set to easy music and the Gloria 
Patri and several prayers like the one of 
general thanksgiving, in which all could 
unite. 

I believe if something of this sort were 
done for the spiritual refreshment of summer 
boarders more of them would seek the coun- 
try meeting house, instead of staying at the 
hotel, or going to ride, or for a sail, or a long, 
long distance to find a decorous and orderly 
service elsewhere. G. BE. S. 


AN EPISTLE GENERAL. 


Shawmut Church, Boston, in its present re- 
organized condition, is reaching out after the 
people in various directions. Here is one 
evidence of its aggressiveness. It has sent 
the following letter to all the pastors in New 
England: 


Dear Brother: The Shawmut Congrega- 
tional Church, being well located in the city 
of Boston for effectual Christian work, de- 
sires that the Congregational ministers in 
New England and elsewhere shall know that 
it has a department devoted especially to the 
purpose of looking upand caring for strangers 
within our city. If you now know of any one 
at present in our city, or about to come, to 
whom you would like to have us extend a 
brother’s hand, we should be glad if you 
would communicate with us, giving informa- 
tion in regard to any such. 
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We assure you that a communication of this 


nature will have our immediate and faithful 
attention. Is there not some one in our city 
whom you know to whom a kind word would 
be welcome or who may be in need of assist- 
ance of some kind? 

Before Seyt. 1 there will be young men and 
young women coming to Boston from all over 
New England and other States. Many of them 
it is our earnest desire to reach as soon as 
they come to the city and welcome to our 
church home. There may be some that can 
be reached by personal influence independent 
of church connections. This we can secure to 
them. 

Our purpose is to help all who come within 
our borders in any way that the Lord may 
direct. It is also our purpose, in case of a 
removal of one of our own number to your 
city or town, to communicate with some 
church of our own denomination there, pro- 
vided there be one, so that as one leaves us 
he or she, as the case may be, can be received 
immediately. 

Any communication received by us will be 
esteemed a favor and will be acknowledge. 

Yours very truly, WintiaAmM L. Ruan, 
Chairman Correspondence Committee, 120 Trv- 
mont Street. 


FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE. 

Iowa can boast of a number of attractive 
and largely patronized summer resorts. Spirit 
Lake is perhaps the most popular. It is in 
the northwestern part of the State. There 
are fine hotel accommodations and thousands 
gather there every suminer for rest and recre- 
ation. Scarcely inferior to it in natural beauty 
and attractiveness is Clear Lake on our north- 
ern border. One rarely sees so beautiful a 
sheet of water. It is seven miles long, two 
miles wide and as clear as crystal. It has a 
perfect beach and the bathing and boating are 
fine. The ‘‘ ministers’ retreat’’ at this place 
is almost the ideal place to rest and throw off 
care. When one passes through the prosper- 
ous towns of this part of the State—fitted with 
electric lights, water works and other modern 
improvements—it is hard to realize how new 
the country is. In a flourishing town near 
Clear Lake, the other day—we call it a city 
here—a minister remarked: ‘‘ Thirty years 


ago I was the only minister in this county and 


this city was then a village of three or four 
hundred. There was not a church building 
in the county.” What wonders have been 
wrought! . 

The cyclone that recently visited us was the 
worst that we have ever had. Iowa has had 
only three storms that have done great dam- 
age. In 1860 the little town of Camanche was 
almost wholly destroyed, with considerable 
loss of life. In 1882 Iowa College was leveled 
with the ground and a large section of Grin- 
nell was destroyed, about forty persons being 
killed. The recent cyclone at Pomeroy was 
the most serious of all. The business portion 
of the town, most of the residences and all of 
the churches were destroyed. The loss of life 
was terrible, the dead at this date numbering 
seventy-six. Others cannot recover. The 
towns of the State responded with generous 
gifts and the wants of the suffering people 
were met as far as possible. The storm lasted 
scarcely sixty seconds after it struck the town. 
The loss of life would have been much larger 
had it not been for the tyclone cellars and 
caves that had been provided. These cyclones 
are terrible and yet they cause less nervous- 
ness than one would think. Those who have 
made a study of them do not fear them at 
night. In this latitude they occur from 4 to 
8 o’clock p.m. They come almost invariably 
from the southwest. A funnel-shaped cloud 
is formed and the damage is done when this 
touches the earth. At Pomeroy three of these 
clouds came apparently together at the same 
time and their fury was something indescriba- 
ble. When will scientists tell us how these 
clouds may be exploded before they touch the 
earth and thus their power be destroyed? 
Would it not be an easier. problem than to fill 
orders for rain? 


No event for years has moved the hearts of 
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the Congregational people of Iowa so much as 
the sad accident that befell Dr. William Sal- 
ter and his noble wife at Burlington a few 
weeks ago. Dr. Salter is a member of the 


, famous Jowa Band. He has preached the gos- 


pelin this Territory and State for fifty years, 
forty-seven of them at Burlington, where he 
has endeared himself to all denominations as 
well as to those of no denomination. He isa 
progressive, scholarly man, taking the deep- 
est interest in the vital questions that con- 
front us today. He is a strong preacher, a 
_ ready debater and the personification of the 
genial, courteous servant of Christ. The 
youngest preacher iu the State finds in Dr. 
Salter a warm personal friend. His wife was 
a fit companion for him and always accom- 
panied him to the associational gatherings. 
Her grace of manner and sympathetic heart 
won for her a large circle of friends. The 
closing service at Muscatine was deeply im- 
pressive as the delegates joined hands and 
united in singing, as is the custom, ‘‘ My days 
are gliding swiftly by.’’ We did not realize 
that good Mrs. Salter would be the first to 
hear the summons. The tree that fell across 
the family carriage killed her instantly. Dr. 
Salter was badly hurt, but had recovered 
sufficiently, Aug. 6, to take part in the Sunday 
school exercises. Church services will be 
resumed Aug. 27, Rey. D. B. Spencer of Peoria, 
Ill., having been invited to supply for aseason. 
How to reach the rural districts with the 
gospelis a problem that confronts us as well 
as the older States. If we had more ministers 
like Rev. N. L. Packard the problem would 
be solved. A few years ago he was pastor at 
Nashua. As opportunity offered he visited 
two neighboring communities where the ges- 
pel was not preached. Revivals followed, two 
churches were organized, he became their 
pastor and the field was self-supporting from 
the beginning. Nor did his outside work 
cease with this. He continued to give atten- 
tion to the waste places. In one such place 
the interest became great and a Christian En- 
deavor Society was organized last winter. 
_ This was a great help in developing the pow- 
ers of the young Christians and making the 
work permanent. A few weeks ago the way 
opened for the organization of a Congrega- 
tional church. It was a busy time for the 
farmers, but the house was crowded and many 
unable to get in listened from the outside. 
The young church started out with fifty-seven 
members and its prospects are bright. The 
meetings are held at Niles, some eight or ten 
miles from any village. It is a delightful 
opening for one who would enjoy a quiet par- 
ish in one of the richest farming communities 
of the State. Mr. Read from Chicago Sem- 
inary is doing efficient work there at present. 
Mr. Packard has resigned his pastorate and 
soon will enter regularly upon the work of an 
evangelist, for which his consecration, tact 
_and common senseso well fit him. w. w. a. 
| 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


Among visiting pastors heard in Boston pulpits 
last Sunday were Dr. T. T. Munger at the Old South, 
Rey. Smith Baker, D.D., at Park Street, Rev. Will- 
ard Scott, D.D., at the Highland Church, and Dr. 
G. H. Ide at Immanuel. Rey. E. E. Davidson was 
at the Eliot Church and Rev. W. L. Tenney preacbed 

at Shawmut. Dr. Judson Smith was heard at Wal- 
nut Avenue and Rey. C. F. Hersey at Berkeley 
Temple. F 

The editors of the Lowell News, Rev. Messrs. G. 
H. Johnson, C. L. Merriam and G. F. Kenngott are 
carrying on Sunday afternoon services at Lakeville. 
Singing by a male quartette and brief, pointed ser- 
mons are attractive features of these meetings, 

‘which have been largely attended. 

The auditorium, vestibule and entryways of the 

Upton church building have been painted and 
_ frescoed, the old gallery closed by a partition and 
Y portieres, and a new pipe organ will complete the 


yr 
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improvements. The Y. P. S. C. E. has paid a part 
of the cost. 


A new parsonage has been completed by the 
Wrentham church at a cost of about $4,000. For 
leat and convenience it is a model residence and 
is well adapted to social gatherings. The pastor, 
Rey. E. ©. Hood, with his wife gave a reception to 
the parish July 21. 

Maine. 

There are 172 Congregational ministers in the 
State who have been in the ministry from one to 
fifty-seven years. There are fifty-two installed pas- 
tors who have been in the ministry averaging four- 
teen years, in their present charge seven years. 
The forty-four without pastoral charge have been 
in the ministry averaging thirty years. Five re- 
ceived ordination from fifty to fifty-seven years 
ago, viz., D. 8. Talcott, D.D., Bangor; Benjamin 
Tappan, D. D., Norridgewock; D. B. Sewall, South 
Berwick; Amos Redlon, Scarboro; J. O. Fiske, D.D., 
Bath. 


After several years’ experiment with closed doors 
during August at Central Church, Bath, the usual 
services are being maintained this year. There are 
80 many in the city anxious to take the Keeley cure 
that the pastor of this church, Rey. A. F. Dunnels, 
has inaugurated a movement fora permanent fund 
to be loaned to worthy cases for this purpose. 


The churches at Deer Isle are prospering. Rey. 
J.S. Richards has a large parish which he never 
neglects, yet finds time for extra services during 
the week in outside neighborhoods. Last week 
he visited Little Deer Isle, which has been too much 
neglected and where there is a band of Latter-day 
Saints. He was well received and found a Sun- 
day school, n»% Mormon, a goodly number desirous 
for evangelical preaching and several who are living 
Christian lives. These families are quite isolated 
and do not seen to come to the notice of the visitors 
at the summer resort on the northern shore of the 
island.— Mr. Ef. F. Blanchard, a recent graduate of 
New Haven Seminary, is supplying at the Second 
Chureh and at Sunset Chapel, Deer Isle, for the 
summer and his services are appreciated.—The 
Third Church at Green’s Landing has just been left 
without a pastor, but it is expected that new ar- 
rangements will be made soon. 


Mr. R. F. Chambers of Bangor Seminary is doing 
excellent work at Veazie. Four members were re- 
ceived Aug. 6 and the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered by Secretary Adams. Good results of the 
faithful work of the women visitors last spring are 
still manifest. 


The old German meeting house in Waldoboro, 
built 120 years ago, is kept in good repair. A sery- 
ice is held in it by the trustees at least once a year, 
which is usually attended by many residents of 
neighboring towns. Rey. C. D. Crane of New Castle 
gave a Sunday school address there Aug. 6 and Rey. 
H. L. Senior of Waldoboro is to preach there Aug. 
20, when there will be specially attractive music. 
The building is of two stories with an ell in front. 
The pews are square, the windows in Queen Anne 
style with tiny panes of glass. There isno chimney, 
as foot stoves were used when regular services were 
maintained. The interior finish is elaborate, though 
no paint was used except on the pulpit, which 
stands at an elevation of eight feet. A German 
Bible and other books and the communion service 
used by the Lutherans have been preserved. 


New Hampshire. 


The Congregational and Baptist ministers of Hop- 
kinton unite in holding services in outlying districts 
Sunday afternoons. One of these, held in the school- 
house at Stickney’s Hill, was so largely attended 
that many were unable to get in. 


The regular services of the Enfield church will be 
given up during the coming month, but the Y. P.S. 
C. E. will continue its Sunday evening meetings at 
6p. M.—During the absence of its pastor the church 
in West Levanon will be under the ministration of 
Prof. M. D. Bisbee of Hanover. 


The church in Stratham, the A. B. C. F. M. and 
the A. H. M.S. receive each $100 by the will of the 
late Mrs. Clara Wingate.——A new bell for the 
church at Hillsboro Center, the gift of Abbie Fuller 
Westcott, is finished and weighs about 800 pounds. 


About $150 have been pledged in the town of 
Chester toward new furnaces for the church._— 
New carpets adorn the edifice in Hopkinton. 


A union temperance meeting was held July 30 
with the church at North Conway, which was ad- 
dressed by graduates of the Forest Glen Keeley In- 
stitute, who testified warmly to their thorough and 
radical cure. This institute has sent out about 1,000 
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reformed men. The meeting served to deepen sen- 


timent in favor of total abstinence. 


Vermont, 

The little town of Westmore is fast gaining in 
popularity as a summer resort, many having been 
turned away from the hotels this season. There has 
been no church organization there within the mem- 
ory of residents, and a communion service held, 
Aug. 6, by Rev. C. H. Merrill was a new experience 
tothem. Largely through the efforts of Rey. J. K. 
Fuller of Barton Landing the way was opened fora 
student to preach for them this summer, and his 
labors have met with great encouragement, the at- 
tendance being increased by summer boarders from 
the hotels and cottages around Willoughby Lake, 
who rendered substantial aid. A recent canvass for 
members of a prospective church points to an or- 
ganization in the near future. 


By the labors of Rey. R.S. Underwood during the | 
last few months the congregations at Wilmington 
and West Dover have been largely increased, and 
he leaves a promising field to his successor, Rev. 
W. A. Estabrook, who is a native of West Dover, 
has just been ordained at Wilmington and is to 
serve both churches. 


The church at Dorset testifies that, as usual, most 
of the summer boarders are warm-hearted Chris- 
tians, who of their own accord take hold of the 
church work and give it a substantial lift—In 
Windham County home departments have been es- 
tablished in connection with the Sunday schools at 
Guilford, Dummerston, Putney, Bellows Falls, New- 
fane, Jamaica, Londonderry and Weston. 


The women of the Bethel church have raised $100 
toward furnishing the new edifice. Two memorial 
windows have been placed there in memory of 
George Francis and George Hatch.—The edifice at 
Lowell is undergoing repairs.——The church at 
Wolcott is raising a $1,000 fund for a parsonage, 
and asks aid from friends out of town. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

A new lectern and Bible were placed on the plat- 
form of Bethesda Chapel, Brooklyn, as a welcome to 
the pastor, Rev. Charles Herald, on his return from 
a two months’ trip to England. The gifts rep- 
resented the church membership, the Endeavor 
Society and the Dorcas Society. Mr. Herald is 
beginning his sixth year at the chapel.—Dr. R. Rk. 
Meredith’s congregation on a Sunday morning in 
July pumbered 1,500.—Dr. J. T. Duryea has been 
preaching to crowded congregations at Classon Ay- 
enue Presbyterian Church, of which he was the first 
pastor.—The Pennsylvania Church has secured a 
new organ, which was used for the first time at a re- 
cital conducted by its own organist and choir, as- 
sisted by talent from other churches.—Forty-nine 
scholars in the Pilgrim Chapel Sunday school took a 
written examination on the lessons of July, forty- 
two passing successfully. 


The Camp Memorial Mission in Forsyth Street, 
New York City, has reached the dignity of having a 
regular minister, its call having been accepted by 
Rey. Mr. Flyfield, an English missionary, who has 
been laboring during the past year in New Jersey 
under the A.H. M.S. The church building, valued 
at $23,000, was secured four years ago through the 
efforts of Gen. O. O. Howard and his son, who dis- 
covered the former dingy quarters while passing 
through the East Side one Sunday afternoon. The 
general has been in the Sunday school ever since, 
teaching a Bible class. The second floor of the 
present building is used for a kindergarten, and 
the sewing society and other organizations con- 
nected with the mission hold their meetings on the 
third floor. , 

LAKE STATES 
Ohio. 


The Central Congregationalist has been compelled, 
for financial reasons, to give up its Cleveland office, 
and Rey. E. A. Fredenbagen, who has conducted tke 
Ohio department with energy and faithfulness, will 
return to the pastorate. He has recently supplied at 
Grace and Hough Avenue Churches, Cle eland, at 
Vermillion and at Medina. 


Judge Lester Taylor of Claridon, who was a cou- 
spicuous member of the Minneapolis National Coun- 
cil, celebrated his ninety-fifth birthday, Aug. 5. 
The same week he rode thirty miles in a carriage 
and made an address at a meeting of the Ashtabula 


County pioneers. 
Indiana. 


Rey. J. B. Watson has closed his first year in the 
Liber-Portland field. Most of the time he has been 
engaged in special study at Ridgeville College. He 
now removes to Portland to be near his work. The 
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church there has rented the Friends’ meeting house 
for regular services.. The old church at Liber is in 
a flourishing condition.——The women of Mayflower 
Church, Indianapolis, had $150 in the wrecked 
Indianapolis National Bank. 


Michigan. 

Rey. F.C. Field of Ewen, a new lumbering town 
on the Upper Peninsula, lost all his household effects, 
clothing and library in a disastrous fire that visited 
the village last month. Nothing was saved but 
what the family had on their backs. The church 
owns the house of worship and an unoccupied par- 
sonage, both of which escaped destruction. 


The new edifice at Lake Odessa is completed and 
a debt of $1,000 cleared off. Pastor and people are 
greatly rejoiced. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


The Aubert Place Church, St. Louis, Rev. EB. E. 
Braithwaite, pastor, has nearly one-half already 
pledged of the $15,000 needed for the first portion 
of its new building. Five new families were rep- 
resented among the eleven members received at 
the last communion. 


Rey. E. E. Willey of Joplin is bringing practical 
subjects before his people during the Sundays of 
August by having professional and business men 
occupy the pulpit at the morning service. A physi- 
cian has spoken on the Preservation of Health, a 
lawyer on the Functions of Law and a retired busi- 
ness man on the Ethics of Business. 


lowa. 


The First Church of Sioux City, Rev. M. W. Dar- 
ling, pastor, sustains an English-speaking Sunday 
school in the German church building and Mr. Dar- 
ling preaches there on Sunday afternoons.—— While 
Mr. Wuerrschmidt, the pastor of the German 
church, is in Chicago for medical treatment, his 
pulpit is supplied by Mr. A. H. Vogel of Chicago 
Seminary. 


Rey. L. F. Berry of Ottumwa spends August in 
Ravenswood, a suburb of Chicago. He supplies the 
pulpit and, with his family, occupies the house of 
the pastor, Rev. C. H. Keays, who is spending the 
summer abroad. 


During the six years’ pastorate of Rev. J. M. Cum- 
ings at Dunlap an even hundred were received to 
membership and about $2,000 were raised for be- 
nevolences. 


The church at Runnells has secured a new pastor, 
Rey. A. M. Leichliter of Larchwood, and also a par- 
sonage. 


The Eldora people, Rey. E. Kent, pastor, are build- 
ing a fine stone edifice which will cost about $20,000. 
——Church buildings are being erected at Little 
Rock, Rodney, Whiting and Wall Lake. The spire 
of the Whiting church building was struck by light- 
ning July 26 and damaged to the amount of about 
$75._—Extensive improvements are being made 
upon the edifice at Shenandoah. 


- Minnesota. 


Rey. A. A. Davis, by request, has withdrawn his 
resignation at North Branch. He will preach at 
North Branch, Sunrise and at Cambridge, where 
there has been the preliminary organization of a 
Congregational church. There is no English sery- 
ice at this place, the Isanti County seat, and the call 
is imperative for work. 


The churches at Merritt and McKinley are feel- 
ing, the effect of hard times in the shutting down 
of work in the iron mines and the removal of some 
people to find work. Better times are expected in 
the spring. 

Mr. Calvin Wight worked for three months with 
the church at Winthrop, which has been greatly 
benefited and there are some hopeful conversions. 
He opened work at Gibbon, a destitute point on the 
railway. Efforts are made to have services at both 
places. Mr. Wight has left Winthrop, much to the 
regret of the people. He attends Princeton Sem- 
inary next year. 

Nebraska. 

Special meetings for a week were held by Rev. T. 
W. Cole at Ravenna during the hottest part of July. 
The audiences were large and six heads of families 
have already joined the church. 


Rey. Francis Lawson is invited to remain another 
year, the third, with the church at Riverton, There 
has been increasing interest along various lines of 
church work, especially in connection with the Y. P. 
S. C. E. Two or three hopeful conversions have 
shown the efficiency of this latter work. Mr. Law- 
son has three out-stations, among them Inavale, 
where a Congregational church formerly existed. 


The Congregationalist 


A church in the East has Jately sent the church at 
Riverton a good supply of hymn-books. 


Rey. A. L. Brown, pastor at Dodge and Howells, is 
encouraged. At the former place the ladies have 
raised the money to reinsure the edifice and at the 
latter the Ladies’ Aid Society has secured the'funds 
to paper and renovate the building. 


The church at Silver Creek, Rev. I. J. Gardner, 
pastor, is making efforts to provide new seats in its 
house of worship. 


South Dakota. 


Missionary C. M. Daley has been holding special 


meetings in the new railroad town of Wakonda 
where a church will probably be organized.—Rev. 
J. H. Dixon of Chamberlain finds it an advantage 
to hold the weekly prayer meetings at twilight in- 
stead of in the evening, thus avoiding the heat and 
glare of lights:——A new edifice was dedicated at 
Turton, Aug.6, Superintendent Thrall preaching the 
sermon. <A deficit of $230 was raised beside $30 
toward procuring seats. Rey. C. H. Driesbach is 
the pastor.—Rev. H. W. Jamison of Chicago Sem- 
inary during his vacation has helped organize four 
churches in the State, the last one being at Pitrodie, 
July 30. Superintendent Thrall preached the sermon 
and Rev. Mary E. Drake offered the prayer. A 
thank offering of $26 was sent to the new church in 
Gettysburg. 
PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


Olivet Church, San Francisco, Rev. H. H. Cole, 
pastor, has resolved to be self-supporting.—Favor- 
able reports come from Rey. W. N. Meserve and his 
gospel wagon. Several towns in the mountains 
have been visited. 

At the Needles Rev. Joseph Overton has in the 
morning a congregation of Indians and one of 


State University is supplying the pulpit at Santa 
Barbara, at the same time enjoying a quiet vacation 
at that attractive resort. 

Rev. Dr. Bevan of Melbourne, en route to the Par- 
liament of Religions at Chicago, was to preach for 
Plymouth Church, San Francisco, Aug. 6. 


DMregon. 


During Rey. J. L. Hershner’s service of the Miss- 
issippi Avenue Church, Portland, East Side, sixty- 


four were added to the church, forty on confession, | 


a parsonage has been erected and the streets adja- 
cent to the church property improved. He now 
enters the field of Sunday school work as assistant 
to Rey. C. H. Curtis, State superintendent of the 
C.S.S.and P.§S. 


The corner stone for an edifice to cost $2,000 was 
laid last month at Willsburg, four miles south of 
Portland. The church was organized a year or 
more ago through the efforts of Rey. G. A. Rock- 
wood, formerly pastor at Oregon City. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER,. 
Calls. 


BAKER, Henry R., to remain at Crawford, Neb., de- 
clines, and is now at Moody’s Bible Institute, Chicago. 

BARNARD, A. T., West Rutland, Vt., to Second Ch., 
Huntington, Mass. 

CAMERON, Donald, to Carthage, S$. D. Accepts, and is 
already at work. 

eee tsD Thomas V., Stockton, Kan., to Salina. Ac- 


DAVIS, William V. W., Worcester, Mass., to First Ch., 
Pittsfield. 

GLIDDEN, A. M. P., Mitchell, S. D., to Telluride, Col. 

HERSHNER, John L., Albina, Ore., to the assistant 
guperinvondeliey of the C. 8. S. and P. S. for Oregon. 

ecepts 

HINDLEY, George, Weeping Water, Neb., to the pres- 
idency of Ridgeville College, Ind. 

LAWRENCE, John, to Acton, Me. Accepts. 

Mee TN Rey. Mr., Nova Scotia, to Lisbon, N. H. Ac- 


epts 
WILSON, Samuel F., Tonganoxie, Kan., to Wymore, 


WRAY, Alfred K., Springfield, Mo., has begun work as 
home missionary superintendent for Missouri. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
EVERT, Henry S., 0. p. Aug. 1, Leona, Kan, Sermon, 
Rev. L. P. Broad; other parts, Rev. Messrs. R. F. 
Markham, D. J. Treiber an Conkling. 


Resignations. 
DAVIS, Albert A., with/raws resignation at North 
See and Sunrise, Minn. 
DIXON, M. Coupland, Northport gn Omena, Mich. 
TRAVERS, Robert M., Milford, Neb 


Dismissions. 


PACKARD, N. Luther, Ionia, Bassett and Ghickasae, 
Io., Aug. 1, to engage in evangelistic work under the di- 
rection of the Iowa H. M. 8. 


Churches Organized. 
GRAFTON, N. D.,recognized Aug. 5. Twelve members. 


Miscellaneous. 


MOORE, D. M., of Colebrook, Ct., is suffering from ill- 
ped and will be unable to preach for some time to 


PORTER, Charles W., of Winthrop, Me., has been con- 
fined to his house by illness a month and now has a 
slow fever. He was at Caribou part of the time, 

THAYER, Henry O., who was at Limington, Me., is now 
residing’ at Brookline, Mass. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


A special session of the Montreal Presbytery has 
discussed the case of Prof. John Campbell, charged 
with heresy. Principal MacVicar of the Montreal 
Presbyterian College, in which Professor Campbell 
teaches, and his colleague, Professor Scremyer, 
supported the charges of héresy. The charges, 
by an overwhelming majority, were decided to be 
relevant and Professor Campbell has been sum- 
moned to answer them at a meeting of the pres- 
bytery to be held Sept. 2. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Auburn, Cal.,hasa ‘‘ fellowship committee,” whose 
duty it is to see that visits to societies in the neigh- 
borhood are made from time to time.——A free pub- 
lic reading-room in the church building, to be open 
every week day evening, is to be established by the 
society at Geneva, Neb. 


Last April the Chicago Union appointed a com- 
mittee to circulate a petition urging the mayor to 
enforce the law requiring the closing of the liquor 
saloons on Sunday. Last month a committee of En- 
deavorers, accompanied by leading citizens, pre- 
sented the petition, which had received 80,000 signa- 
tures. Many other signatures were also secured, 
but too late to be presented. 


The banners awarded at Montreal to Pennsyl- 
vania received a hearty welcome at the meeting of 
the Philadelphia Union, July 27. Addresses were 
given by Rey. J. T. Beckley, D. D., and others, Mr. 
J. Howard Breed showed stereopticon views of the 
convention, the song was sung with which the Penn- 
sylvania delegation at Montreal greeted the banner 
for the greatest gain in societies and a collection 
was taken for the family of the member of the 
Montreal reception committee who died while on 
duty. 


Tlustrations of the attitude of Endeayorers on 
Sunday observance, are frequent this year. Two of 
the most recent are these. The executive commit- 
tee of the Alameda County Union of California 
passed resolutions asking earnestly for Sunday clos- 
ing at California’s proposed fair next winter, and 
the Endeavorers of McCune, Kan., have expressed 
their opinion of Sunday mails by. promising not to 
make use of them either by receiving mail from the 
post office on Sunday or by mailing any matter on 
that day. f 


=< 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE. 


“T have been blest over and over and over 
again.’? The speaker was a woman, one of a 
score or more who, in response to Mr. Moody’s 
desire, were giving sentence testimonies, last 
Sunday evening, to the benefit each had re- 
ceived from the twelve days’ conference then 
closing at Northfield. Her ardent words well 
represent the general feeling of the Christian 
hearts there assembled and fused, by the in- 
fluences of the place and of the day, into one. 
It was interesting to mark the various ways 
in which substantially the same thought was 
expressed. ‘“‘This has been the best day of 
my life,’? spoke up an enthusiastic brother. 
“‘T was sent here for rest of body,” said an- 
other man, “and I’ve got it and spiritual re- 
freshment, too.’”’ ‘‘I came 400 miles,” said a 
young woman, “for the blessing which I have 
received here.’”’ A man in middle life testi- 
fied: ‘“I have been to about all of these 


eleven conferences and never have I gotten” 


so much good.” Husbands and wives rose 
side by side to bear witness to the helpfual- 
ness of the meetings. ‘“‘ That’s right,’’ said 
Mr. Moody, encouragingly. ‘‘I like to see 
aman aud wife coming into the kingdom to- 
gether.” So the stream of testimony ran on 
in unbroken flow, gathering unto itself not 
only the speech of those who were trium- 
phantly conscious of a spiritual uplift but 
eager, wistful longings of sou!s that yearned 
for a blessing, and even timid requests for 
prayers on the part of several who had never 
settled the question of their personal rela- 
tion to the Saviour. 

Northfield conferences never come to an 
end without taking on something of the savor 
of a revival andthe effect of this year’s ses- 
sions in deepening Christian life and in in- 
citement to soul-winning has been even more 
marked than heretofore. 


\ 


One reason, per- 
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haps, was that Mr. Moody came to the confer- 
ence directly from his stirring campaign in 
Chicago, with the smoke of the battle still 
about him and the satisfaction showing itself 
in his face which a man feels when he is put- 
ting in hard blows for his Master. When 
one the people in the audience Iearned from 
his own lips of the great and enlarging work 
which is going forward under his superin- 
tendence in the city of the World’s Fair, they 
were reconciled to his absence for the first 
week of the conference. Forsooth, why should 
this great evangelist and general forsake even 
for a few days his laborsin behalf of the pub- 
licans and sinners collected in Chicago this 
summer in order to preach to the saints who 
come up to Northtield year after year? Most 
of them were leng ago ripe for heaven and 
already know a large portion of their Bibles 
by heart. 

But the conference could not have afforded 
to miss altogether the inspiration of Mr. 
Moody’s presence, and if at its request he told 
the story of what is being done in Chicago it 
was not to magnify D. L. Moody, for he says 
he always feels foolish when he talks about 
himself, but to show what God is ready to do 
for all our great cities if Christians will but 
awake to their duty and opportunity. To this 
end was his preaching directed, for he believes 
that the time was never more opportune for 
aggressive action by the church, and he longs 
to see all over the country an uplift of Chris- 
tian life in order that the world may be 
reached and saved. Mr. Moody is still a lover 
of the good old doctrines and bases every- 
thing upon them, as his sermons last Sunday 
on the Atonement and Repentance show, but 
the ethical element gains in emphasis in his 
thought year by year. He declares over and 
over again that God cannot do anything with 
aman who is not living a right life, and the 
place to find out about that, he says, is not in 
the prayer meeting where the man speaks, 
but in the home and shop where he lives. 

The prominence which this summer’s cam- 
paign in Chicago had at the meetings just 
ended may be inferred from the contribution 
of $10,000 made toward it. This was done be- 
fore Mr. Moody arrived, chiefly through the 
inspiring leadership of Henry M. Moore of 
Boston. He and his coadjutors set about the 

‘task with a good many misgivings, knowing 
the tightness of the times but thinking that 
possibly three or four thousand dollars could 
be raised. 

The circumstances connected with this gift 
were remarkable, and the scene when it was 
being made was impressive. Instead of ask- 
ing for oral pledges, as is the usual custom at 
Northfield, contributors were asked to send 
up slips of paper announcing what they could 
give. These kept coming in until at the first 
count they aggregated about $6,000. There 
were many individual pledges of $100 and up- 
ward. One woman rose and drawing off from 

her finger a diamond ring sent it forward to 
the platform. Mr. Moore held it up silently 
before the audience for a few moments, then 
saying, ‘‘And this, too, we lay on God’s altar.”’ 
When the gifts of the first day were all ina 
telegram stating what had been given was 
sent to Mr. Moody in Chicago, and it had 

hardly been gone a half-hour when Mrs. 
Moody received a letter from her husband in 
which he said he was troubled about the 
financial outlook and was making it a subject 
‘of special prayer. It is easy to understand 
how the news of the royal way in which his 
Northfield friends were coming to his assist- 
ance almost overpowered him and that he re- 
gards it as another of the many signal an- 

“swers to prayer with which his personal 
history abounds. 

But the sympathies of the conference were 
not allowed to be confined to the Chicago 
field, important as that is just at this juncture. 


The Congregationalist 


The foreign missionaries had their field day, 
being marshaled from all quarters of the 
globe by Dr. Pierson, and each had a stirring 
tale to tell. China was represented by Rey. 
B. C. Atterbury and Rev. W. M. Upcraft, 
Africa by Rey. Josiah Tyler, Turkey by Dr. 
G. C. Raynolds, India by Rey. Henry Fair- 
bank, the Telugu Mission by Dr. David 
Downey and Dr. Jewett. Lines of labor 
nearer home had their champions, too. There 
was an exceptionally interesting trio of 
speakers Sunday afternoon—Mrs. J. K. Bar- 
ney, who superintends the reformatory work 
of the W.C. T. U., Hermann Warszawiak, the 
converted Jew, who is carrying on in New 
York such an effective work in behalf of the 
Hebrews, and Father O’Couner, whose mis- 
sion is to Roman Catholics. 


This conference will be memorable for the 
amount of consecutive Bible teaching. The 
premillennial view of Christ’s return was ex- 
ploited at length and as presented by Drs. 
Gordon and Pierson seems to be winning a 
considerable number of adherents. There are 
those, however, who deprecate so strong an 
emphasis upon this disputed dogma and who 
would regret the growth of a tendency to 
thrust it forward as central and vital. It is 
certainly not Mr. Moody’s idea to give the 
subject undue prominence at these annual 
gatherings, though it will have its proper 
place next year in the plan of study which he 
intends to deyelop along an original line. 
The twelve days will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of as many doctrines in their proper 
order, a day being given to each and the best 
expounders of the doctrines that can be ob- 
tained in this country or Great Britain being 
invited to set them forth. Those who go to 
Northfield next year are likely to find a fine 
new auditorium, with ‘seating capacity for 
3,000. It took but thirty-five minutes to 
secure subscriptions of $35,000 for this ob- 
ject. 

Music had its wonted recognition at this 
conference, Messrs. Sankey and Stebbins sing- 
ing the old favorites and a new gospel singer 
appearing in the person of Miss May Whittle, 
the daughter of the evangelist, who has a 
voice of much sweetness and power. ‘The 
blind singers, Mr. and Mrs. Baker, were also 
frequently heard. There were, as usual, fre- 
quent devotional meetings and many com- 
munings together by the way as kindred 
spirits met in the parlors and porches, or as 
they roamed together through the lovely 
woods and over the breezy hills and talked of 
those interests which are dear to all disciples of 
Jesus Christ, “ whate’er their outward sign.” 

FACE Rs 


Proof Positive. 


You remember the Westerner who declared 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REV. GEORGE G. LYON. 


Mr. Lyon died suddenly at his home in Cortland, 
O., Aug. 3. He was born in Montreal, Oct. 22, 1824, 
and removed to Buffalo, N. Y., in 1839. He soon 
after became an editor of the Toledo Blade and es- 
tablished and edited the Dubuque Times. He was 
ordained in 1858 and went into the army as chaplain 
of the Thirty-sixth Illinois Regiment and served as 
aid-de-camp on the staff of Gen. Franz Siegel. Mr. 
Lyon held pastorates in West Farmington, O., Ben- 
son, Vt., Aurora, O., Wickliffe, O., and North Bloom- 
field, O., where he was pastor of the church at the 
time of his death. 


Deaths. 


BIGELOW—In Boston, Aug. 10, Dr. G. F. Bigelow, aged 
72 yrs. He was secretary of the Old South Church 
and one of the founders of the Boston Y. M. ©, A. 

DAVIS—In Slatersville, R.I., at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Rev. Wilbur Johnson, George Davis, aged 
8lyrs. Funeral services were held, July 29, at the 
Congregational church in Medfield, Mass., of which 
he had been a member for fifty-seven years. 

FISHER—In Newton, Aug. 4, Oliver C. Fisher, aged 84 
yrs. 

McKEEVER—In Bunker Hill, ll., Aug. 5, Rev. Isaac 
W. McKeever, D.D.; formerly a professor in the 
Methodist College at Adrian, Mich. He afterwards 
entered the Congregational ministry and filled useful 
pastorates at Allegan and Ludington. 

VIVIAN—In Ada, Mich., Aug. 7, Rev. Richard Vivian, 
aged 59 yrs. He was uot in the active ministry but 
had held several home missionary pastorates in the 
State. 


Hood’s Cure 


Herman Kanold, Jr. 


After Typhoid Fever 


“Over a year ago I was taken ill with typhoid 
fever. After recovering from the sickness I 
was weak and troubled with severe headaches. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


has greatly benefited me. It has thoroughly 
cleansed my bleod and I am feeling better now 
than for some time. All troubled with head- 
aches Should use Mleed’s Sarsaparilla.?? 
HERMAN KANOLD, JR., West Roxbury, Mass, 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 
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that his candidate ‘for the Legislature was a | ao 


greater statesman than Washington. 


‘““You can’t prove that,’’ said one of his lis- 


teners. 


“he admits it himself.” Sis 


‘‘T don’t need to,’ was the triumphant reply; 


—S—— 


We do not need to prove our claim that bird’s-eye maple is the most popular wood in 
which a chamber set can be made. The fact that such sets are eagerly bought at the 
very highest prices whenever offered shows that the public admits it itself. 

And now here stands, perhaps, the finest bird’s-eye set we have ever offered for sale. 


Its lines are extremely beautiful. 
attention at once. 
designed in chamber furniture. 


The massive upper panel of the headboard rivets the 
The dressing glass in the bureau is as fine in its way as anything ever 


The opportunity to buy this superb set at our midsummer prices is something which 


will not happen once in half a dozen years. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The remarkable conditions of the money 
markets defy the memory of most business 
men, if, indeed, they have ever before been ex- 
perienced in this country. There is a pre- 
mium paid for money. The payment is made 
in an order which to all intents and purposes 
is to be redeemed at sight in that same money 
for which the premium is paid. Al) axioms 
are defied when a thing commands a premium 
in its own kind. Of course, the fact is that 
this condition of affairs is a virtual suspension 
of cash payments—the entire community is 
willing to temporarily accept in payments of 
all forms an order or promise to pay which 
will not be honored according to its strict 
terms. Such orders, or bank checks, are of 
course abundantly secured by property, and it 
testifies to the value of the bank deposit and 
check system, and as well to the good sense of 
the American people, that ina time of panic 
like the present so ready a substitute is found 
for the ordinary forms of money and that trans- 
fers of property are thereby rendered possible. 

The President has delivered himself of his 
message to Congress. It was a simple, direct 
and forcible statement of the reasons why 
Congress is needed in extra session, with a 
single recommendation as to the action of that 
body. In the absence of an elaborate currency 
program the message is considered disappoint- 
ing by some, yet by others as very politic, con- 
sidering the principal business in hand. The 
writing of a message is well-nigh a perfunc- 
tory matter at best, for the facts of the finan- 
cial situation, the way to quick relief and the 
numerous possible substitute measures are as 
well known to Congress as to the President. 
It can hardly be expected that the delibera- 
tive body at Washington will arrive at any 
early conclusions, even as to the simple repeal 
of the Sherman law. The inherent obstacles 
to quick action by such a body are always 
great, and indications thus far are that each 
obstacle will be taken full advantage of. 

Meanwhile, the whole country is selling its 
merchandise and its obligations, in the form 
of stocks and bonds, at bankrupt prices, and 
finally the Europeans are so attracted by the 
bargains that their gold is coming toward us 
in great volume. In addition to imports this 
month of something like $25,000,000 gold, there 
will be an addition to the national bank cur- 
rency of nearly $20,000,000. This in itself is 
inflation of no mean volume. But if Congress 
can stop to pass the bill allowing banks to 
take out circulation up to the par value of 
bonds deposited as security, a still further ad- 
dition to the volume of currency will be made 
of nearly $20,000,000 more. Always bereto- 
fore such fnflation of the actual stock of money 
has served like a talisman to unlock hoarded 
funds. If it happily so happens this time it 
is possible that a month later will witness a 
plethora of funds as marked as the recent 
famine. 

Imports of merchandise are decreasing and 
exports, despite low prices, are increasing, so 
that we are strengthening our position in the 
international trade of the world. While crop 
reports are not all that could be desired and 
railroad earnings in many sections are de- 
creasing at an ominously rapid rate, although 
workmen are idle in all the large cities and 
fear of tariff legislation is contributing its 
share to the current depression—in spite of 
these drawbacks there is reason to hope that 
with a restoration of something like normal 
conditions in the money market the vigor and 
energy and intelligence of the American peo- 
ple will not long submit to any such extreme 
depression of business as now exists. The 
damage wrought has been so awful that any 
complete recovery will be a matter of years, 
probably, yet a confidence that the road to re- 
covery has been entered on is almost like win- 
ning the hard fight itself. 
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WELL WORTH WHILE.—The point suggested in 
the advertisement of Paine’s Furniture Company in 
another column is worth remembering. Such 
chances do not ripen once ina decade. Here is an 
opportunity to buy at midsummer prices the latest 
and finest set of chamber furniture, executed in 
bird’s-eye maple. The only excuse for the low 
price in this instance is the lateness of the season, 
but where a set is to last a lifetime any time of 
year is seasonable for a purchase. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational! Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. KE, GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


READ The New Era, by Dr Strong, and then ask, 
“Am I not needed?” Possibly the School for Christian 
Workers at Springfield, Mass , with eleven instructors, 
may aid you in deciding. Scholarships and an oppor- 
tunity to earn part or all of one’s expenses are offered. 


‘Catalogue cheerfully sent by addressing J. L. Dixon, 


Cor. See. 


LAY COLLEGE, Revere, Mass. Located in a suburb of 
Boston, it can supply pastors, churches and missions 
with assistants in Sunday school, Endeavor and Boys’ 
Brigade work. Preaching supplied to smaller churches. 
Those wishing to prepare to serve Christand the church 
are welcome toa catalogue, etc. Address, REV. J. P. 
BixBy, President. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOCENTY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congreyational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin Bb. 
Palmer, Treasurer 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSUCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational louse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. .Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Fublishing and Purchasing Avent. Office in 
new eS 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUKUH BUILDING - So- 
oIeTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, D1). William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Ayent-in-Charge. _ 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamiiton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacifie University, Whit- 
man, Yankton, Doané, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
leges. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Suuday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school he!ps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. wonzregzationsa! House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Cninese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
An W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S ERIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 


cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. |. 


S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan }‘praries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
citea, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Correspondiny Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 18338. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper 
ance homes and boarding houses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1682. 
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Financial. 


School Boume 


| have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 


netting 5% to 6%. 
| Write us for further 


-information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Conyregationatst. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
CASH CAPITAL .......00cseecessenesvunsecis +o 3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund ............eeeeseeseers 4,172,387.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes — 745.973.56 
Net Surpius.......... grteeeeeseeenee diocd bjetaters aioe - 1,287,920.96 

CASH ASSETS................. $9,156,231.52 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash i BAM seis. orc ceise vieinisiestniaees eee mepasivate 


Real Estate.......-..--..-- Ltbersceeccssencvessses 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 


$300,512.51 
1,557,303.27 


ESTA TO} oc ose deis:ecie.e'ed #1sle o,dmicelvisl ee hieleale Reena 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

(market, Value) eis csejce cies aintetee nina eat ements « 3,309.915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value). . 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, pavable on demand......... 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

SONGS (6 once viele ceca seve cte.e sisieeelete iets oiseate . 938,232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 

TOW A Dee dehiosp sien cassette nena 89, 156,231.52 


Pit) WASHBURN, (oe 
J. A. WAS A 5 tae 
E. G. SNOW, pie  Vice- Presidents. 
W. L. B LOW, “ples 
T. B. GREENE, Seer etaries. ’ 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NeEw York, July 12, 1892, 


LA SHEL ELA FEE ELE IDE LD HEHEHE I EEE DHA DIDO PPE EE HAD 
WATERED STOCKS 
: ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans 


—on— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 67%2°%o AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
_ the country from clients satisfied by 


experience. Write for particulars. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


PE PPPO PESO OEE +> +++ 
City end 


Wy FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rrmtcs, 


tote 


FPS SOS SEEFEEEEFOEE OO 4 


PEPPOFESPFSEPOF OS HES 


end for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH 


Midsummer Offer 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


A ‘“‘Trial Subscription ’’ to the 
Congregationalist (to a new name) 
for six months costs $1.00. 

Any old subscriber sending us 
two such subscribers may receive 
as a premium one of our Improved 
Binders, postpaid. The Binder is 
sold for 75 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONAL IST, 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
A MISSIONARY’S VIEW OF THE BOARD TROUBLES. 


We have received during the last few months 
a number of letters from missionaries in many 
foreign fields, some of which we have had per- 
mission to publish. We have refrained from 
doing so, not because they are not entitled to 
a voice—for who are so much interested in the 
outcome of the present controversy as they 
are?—but because we have hesitated to in- 
volve them in the discussion. But now the 
time has arrived when their words may have 
needed weight with all parties. The follow- 
ing extract, from a communication from a mis- 
sionary in one of the board’s Turkish missions, 
represents the sentiments which of late have 
been expressed to us more than once in these 
letters from abroad: 


I rejoice that the views of the moderates 
have received such adequate and forcible ex- 
pression. Speaking for myself alone, I must 
say that this everlasting wrangle in the Board 
produces nausea whenever it is forced upon 
my attention, as by ——’s recent spiteful 
attack on Noyes. And this disgust at pro- 
tracted quarreling is produced by the distress 
which it inflicts on us who are in the mission 
field. Not a hopeful word has come to this field 
Srom America for the past three years. What 
doI mean? I mean that either actual reduc- 
tion or the threat of reduction in our supplies 
has constantly hampered and hindered our 
work. At eachannual meeting the chief ques- 
tion has been how to cut down our appropria- 
tions to the limits prescribed at Boston—not 
how to push the work most advantageously. 
And the outlook for the coming year is the 
darkest yet! Itis a dishearteniug monotony. 
The present organization of the Board, by 
which the churches can exercise control only 
by withholding their gifts, may seem admir- 
able to the writer in the Advance whom Mr. 
Bradley mentions, but to the missionary, who 
sees the harvest of years of hard labor going 
to destruction for simple lack of funds to get 
it garnered, such admiration seems sarcastic 
enough fairly to bite. 

O ye radicals and ultra-conservatives, if ye 
knew how weary we are dismissing a teacher 
here and cutting down an evangelist there 
and throwing out a Bible woman yonder and 
refusing a preacher to this place and saying to 
that place, ‘‘We can do nothing for your 
needed church building,” if you realized how 
wearing all thisis, itdoes seem as if you would 
voluntarily withdraw your obnoxious and ob- 
trusive selves and wrangles from our sight and 
hearing and let the Congregational churches 
turn their attention to evangelizing the world! 

It is rarely wise for a pastor to remain with 
a church a large minority of whose members 
feel strongly opposed to him. Even though 
he can command a majority on a test vote and 
even though he feels that his opponents are 
unjustifiable in their conduct, still he is less 
useful than a new man would be and there- 
fore relatively injures the cause of Christ by 
holding on. Knowing this to be true he usu- 
ally resigns with as good grace as he can com- 
mand. It seems to me that the same regard 
for the progress of Christ’s kingdom ought to 
lead men now holding office in the Board to 
resign. They may feel that they are disliked 
for their very faithfulness and yet they are 
opposed and even distrusted by a large minor- 
ity of the Board’s constituency. 

The honored home secretary, for example, 
would probably be surprised if he knew the 
names of pastors, influential laymen, corpo- 
rate members and missionaries—all esteeming 
him personally, as I do, and all opposed to 
the dogma or hypothesis of future probation, 
as I am—whom I have heard express the wish, 
very earnestly, that he would resign, They 
would not vote to retire him, perhaps, but 
they would be very thankful if for the sake of 

_Christ’s cause he would voluntarily with- 
draw. Should he do so, stating openly that 
it was with no regret for his past action but 
simply for the prosperity of Zion, the Christ- 
like spirit shown would exalt him in the opin- 
ion of all. Like action by members of the 
Prudential Committee who have been active 
partisans in the war of the last ten years 
would clear the way for a peace honorable to 
all. The president of the Board has the confi- 
dence of moderates now, being regarded as a 
moderate himself... . 

‘y This talk of division is needless—if some 
good brethren will kindly resign! If they 
won’t, division can still be avoided and the 
cause of saving men advanced by the adoption 
(by the great peace-loving majority of the 
Board) of a plan once suggested to the writer. 

_ He was leader of a band of college boys who 
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used to hold meetings at a schoolhouse Sun- 

ay afternoons. One or two Sundays a some- 
what ‘‘scaly”’ and distrusted student accom- 
panied us without invitation. The next Sun- 
day, just as we were congratulating ourselves 
on getting off without him, his tall form 
loomed up in the distance. Then, in despera- 
tion, the party appealed to the leader: ‘‘ Re- 
sign Jones. Go ahead and resign him. He 
hasn’t got sense enough to resign himself, you 
resign him.” So Jones had to be “ resigned.”’ 

Of course the Board is loath to wound the 
feelings of those who have served it: It is 
easier to accept resignations than to ‘‘ resign”’ 
men in the college boy sense. But when 
men’s partisanship, even though conscientious, 
has placed them in a position where they are 
obstructing the progress of the Lord’s work, 
and when they cannot see that the interests of 
that work demand in their places new men 
unassociated with controversy, then those 
who have the responsibility should gently but 
firmly ‘‘ resign’’ them. 
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UNHAPPY TURKEY. 


A private letter from Dr. W. A. Farnsworth 
of Cesarea, Turkey, contains the following, 
which must both interest and sadden our 
readers. Since it was written, however, the 
welcome news has come by cable that two of 
the Marsovan professors have been pardoned 
on condition of their leaving the country: 


Though I have been in Turkey more than 
forty years I have not seen such sorrow as 
has fallen upon many of the people, including 
some of our own friends, within the last week. 
A week ago last Saturday I was in Angora 
and attended the trial of fifty-five political 
prisoners. There are some others yet to be 
tried. That was the great day of the defense. 
I heard the arguments of the ablest of their 
lawyers. After the arguments were finished 


(Continued on page 281.) 


In Paint 


the best is cheapest. 
Lead is best; properly applied it will not 
scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 
to the wood and forms a permanent base for 


Strictly Pure White 


repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 


burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. 


portant to obtain 


When buying it is im- 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. 


Time has proven that white lead made by the ‘Old Dutch” 


process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 


other method of manufacture. 


This process consumes four to six n.onths time 


and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 


standard paint. 
** ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati) 


«ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) 


““ ATLANTIC” (New York) 
«*BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
““ BRADLEY ”’ (New York) 

*‘ BROOKLYN ”’ (New York) 
“COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
*“*CORNELL ” (Buffalo) : 

“‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
“ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

‘“*« JEWETT ” (New York) 


“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
‘“*RAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 

«« LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

““RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

** SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
*“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) | ; 
“SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
*““ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION ”’ (New York) 


are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the ‘Old Dutch” process. 


You get the best in buying them. 


You can produce any desired color by 


tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. ee! ; 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


I Broadway, New Yorke 


Trifle with trifles 


but not with serious things. 


The proper heating of your 


house is a serious thing. Comfort and health depend upon 


manufacture 


ing desired. 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


Darning daintily done 
on fine linen delights 
crowds of visitors at the 
World’s Fair. Finished 
examples of this work 


° 8 bal 
Corticelli 
a 
Darnin ge sone ean 


Embroidery Silk ,saP jf [EE], conveniently 
put up On spools, > all # used forthe darning, 


Reeling Raw Silk from Cocoons, and Corticelli Drawn- 


work are two other rival attractions. Look for them 
in the Canadian Section on Columbia Avenue, Manu- 
facturers’ Building. Working hours for expert at. 
tendants, from 10 o’clock A, M. to 5 o’clock P. M., 
Sundays excepted. Florence Home Needlework 
for 1893 explains these ‘unique and fascinating” 
operations. Crocheted Lamp Shades, Embroidery and 
Pillow Lace are the other subjects. Send 6c., mention- 
ing year, and we will mail you the book—96 pp., 87 illus, 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer 8t., Boston, Mass. 


it. Our experience of fifty years is at your service. 


We 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
alogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it, indicating manner of heat- 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


Our Cat- 


207, 209, and 211 Water St, 
NEW RK, 


; Beware of Imitations 


‘NOTICE. 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suascstin sys- 
tematic methods of piving. 


The 
** Harris” 
Method of 
Giving 


It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


For sale at the office of the Congregationalisi, Boston, 
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Rely 
Upon 
Platt’s 
Chlorides 


as your household 
disinfectant. An 
odorless liquid, re= 
liable, prompt and 
cheap. 


Sold by druggists and high 
class grocers, in quart bottles 
only. Prepared by Henry B. 
Platt, New York. 


“900000000000 
@ A Clock out of@ 


@ order shows it on the 
face. When the hu-@ 
man machine goes@ 
wrong,the physiogno- 
my tellstales. If you 
do not look well, take @ 


@ 
Beecham’s 
(ek) 7 PAWS 


a Box. 
(Tasteless) 


® ete bos @ 
—GQ00000000 '0 


REFRESHING PERFUME. L. 


Anti-Mus Keto 


Drives Away Mosquitos, 
CURES THEIR BITES. 


MADE BY 
ROBERT LOW’S SON, 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 


DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 


Typewriter and sewing 
machinegirls, whobend 
overallday, should take 
it night and morning. 


HAIR AY? SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 

> baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
/7~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
~/} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
7 skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
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OHAUTAUQUA. 


The original Chautauqua easily holds its 
own as the queen of summer assemblies. 
Twenty years have not only transformed a 
forest into a beautiful city by the lake but 
have developed what began as a Sunday 
school institute into a great popular wniver- 
sity, with many of the ablest instructors in 
this country and in Europe. 

The platform is as varied as the instruction. 
At one hour Dr. J. M. Buckley skillfully ana- 
lyzes the faith cure and other delusions, at 
another Mr. Robarts Harper describes the 
beautiful panorama of the Rhine as it is un- 
rolled in splendid stereopticon illustrations, at 
another, social and economic problems are dis- 
cussed, and at another, or, perhaps, at the 
same hour, is a delightful concert. Indeed, 
the platform combines the topics of the Forum, 
the Atlantic, the Century, the Poliical Science 
Monthly and the Bibliotheca Sicra. Every 
day has its new attractions, too numerous and 
varied to describe. 

After many years’ attendance at this school 
for the people, and having been associated 
with its growth and work, I have been for 
three years absent from it, and now I am sur- 
prised at the advance which has been made, 
While old features have been retained, others 
have been added. Under the direction of Mr. 
George Vincent the program is as successful 
as it was under his father, the chancellor, who 
by the stern edict of his brother bishops is 
sent to foreign conferences during the Chau- 
tauqua season. President W. R. Harper has 
the same enthusiasm as in former years in his 
conduct of the College of Liberal Arts and has 
himself classes and lectures at almost every 
hour of the day, Sunday included. 

Secretary W. A. Duncan, who has been for 
sixteen years connected with the institution, 
has this year completed the most extensive 
improvements yet made in the grounds. A 
unique system, the only one successfully at 
work 1n this country, perfectly disposes of the 
drainage. Paved walks extend in many di- 
rections. Dr. Duncan is a host in himself 
and makes every visitor feel at home while he 
guides indefatigably ‘the intricate affairs of 
this summer city- 

Though the attractions were never greater, 
the crowd of visitors is less this season than 
for a long time. In this respect Chautauqua 
shares the fortunes of other institutions. But 
with abundant resources she will no doubt be 
ready to provide better than ever for the rush 
of guests next summer. A. E. D. 


A SENSATIONAL story has attracted attention 
lately, but as a matter of fact the public has also 
devoted time to things substantial, judging by the 
unprecedented sales of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. Unequaled as a food for infants. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


Mr. S. H. CONKLIN writes from Mt. Carmel, Ct.: 
“Inclosed please find check for your bills of May 
2d and 12th. Irepeat the gratification I expressed 
before as to the convenience, the economy and the 
real artistic beauty the National Lead Company’s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors have proved to me 
in using them. It would seem as if the old way of 
trying to produce the desired shade of color by mix- 
ing many colors together with much labor and 
guesswork must be abandoned in favor of your 
economical, sure and easy method. My painters 
wish to introduce their use in an adjoining town, 
and want a couple of your books as guides,”’ 


““Sneezing, 
Coughing, 
Swearing! 
Used HAKKA CREAM only three 


times. Sneezed but twice since.” 


That’s “Joe” Howard, the veteran journalist and 
correspondent, and what HAKKA CRE 1M did 
for his HAY FEVER. lt is equally effective and rapid 
for Head Colds, Catarrh, &c. 


Price 50 Cents. At All Druggists. 


Ask your Physician about BOVININE. 


ugust 1893 


To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYER’ 
6, 
HAIR VICOR 
It prevents the hair 

from falling out 
or turning gray. 


The best 
Dressing 


) 

Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every specics 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Cutt- 
CURA, the great skin cure, CurT!- 
cuRA SOAP, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Curt- 
cuRA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CuricuRA REME- 
DIES cure every humor, erupticn, 
and disease from pimples to serofula. Sold every- 
where. PoTTER DRUG AND CHEM. CORP., Boston. 


4ca~ “* How to Cure Skin Diseases’? mailed free. 
prevented and cured by CUTICURA BoaP. 


PI 
FREE FROM RHEUMATISM, 


i In one minute the Cuticura 


PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 


Anti-Pain i-laster relieves rbeu- 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 
and muscular pains and weaknesses, 
The iirst and only vain- killing surengthening plastere 


> av WE aaee any 
To ‘look their best” is the 
right of all women. 
Face blemishes are unnatural, 
A smooth skin, free from 
pimples or oiliness, is a charm 
and a delight. 
Nearly all toilet powders 
finally destroy the beauty of 
the skin. 


oinfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer, 
It removes the irritating causes 
that roughen and disfigure the 
face. 

It nourishes the skin in a 
natural way, and before many 
days your face is free from 


all blemish. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for . 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion 
HEADACHE receipt of 25 cents (silver) mail 
SUFFERERS ‘ sy.actes tice, goes 


Tablets. Relief warranted or moneyrefunded. Invalu- 
able in painful menstruation. 
J.B. SIMAS CO., Haverhill, Mass, 
A ) 


For a limited period only and for 
sake of introduction, we will on 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


(Continued from page 229.) 


fourteen of the prisoners were pronounced 
innocent and left the coast. Then the five 
judges, two nominal Christians and three 
Moslews, consulted for some time, when they 
reported that their decisions would be given 
on Monday. I was obliged to leave before 
the decision was announced, but a friend 
overtook me and gave the results. Our 
Gemerek friend, the efficient and successful 
preacher of one of the largest congregations 
in our field, is sentenced to fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment in a fortress. 
fessors of the Anatolia College at Marsovan 
are condemned to death. Those that are ap- 
pointed to suffer the death penalty are, as 
one of the lawyers reported, not less than six- 
teen, perhaps three or four more. Twenty or 
more are to be imprisoned in a fortress. If 
Iam rightly informed the shortest time is 
seven years: from that up to one hundred 
and one years. Among those yet to be tried 
is the man who was one of the teachers in 
our high school in Czesarea nearly two years, 
but left us two years ago. His prospects are 
very bad, but much is hoped from the merey 
of the sultan, who has before pardoned very 
many. 


PRAYER FOR THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


One of the oldest active pastors in the State 
sends in this timely suggestion: 


Lord, Thy church is in the desert now; 
Shine from on high an@ guide it through. 


The American Board is not now so much in 
the desert as on a troubled sea. It isin a con- 
dition in which more than a human pilot is 
needed at the helm. The divine Head of the 
church is alone competent to its necessities. 
At atime when the disciples were at sea and 
there arose a great tempest, insomuch that 
the ship was covered with the waves, Jesus 
was aboard but He was asleep. In this emer- 
gency the disciples came to Him and awoke 
Him, saying, ‘‘Lord, save us: we perish.” 
And He saith unto them, ‘‘ Why are ye fearful, 
O ye of little faith?’’ Then He arose and re- 
buked the winds and the sea; and there was 
a great calin. 

The American Board is now in a somewhat 
similar condition, and not a few of its friends 
are feeling in regard to it somewhat as did Eli 
when his heart trembled for the ark of God. 
They are looking forward with not a little 
solicitude to its approaching annual meeting. 
They see not how it shall safely outride its 
perils, unless the Lord shall ‘‘ shine from on 
high and guide it through.’”’ But this He will 
surely do if its friends shall with one accord 
call upon Him to do it. He will so control 
men and measures that the board shall safely 
outride all its perils and henceforth sail on 
tranquil seas. It is now a time for prayer 
rather than forcontroversy. It is a time when 
all the friends of the board should imitate the 
example of the disciples in their peril at sea. 
Let this be done with a good degree of una- 
nimity and faith and fervency and all will be 
well. The cause is infinitely more dear to 
Christ than it can be to ourselves, and to the 
ear of faith He may be heard saying, ‘ Dis- 
‘miss thy fears: the ark is mine.” SENEX, 


HE STANDS UP FOR THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Some years ago I should have accepted Mr. 
Chapman’s criticism of the summer school in 
the Congregationalist without much qualifica- 
tion. But now I think larger exceptions to it 
should be taken, and that, too, while heartily 
approving of his plea for leisure to assimilate 
our knowledge, which is one of the most seri- 
ous needs of our times, I have just come 
from the Summer School of University Exten- 
sion in Philadelphia, where there are already 
enrolled from 150 to 200 students for its ses- 
sion through July. Not one in ten of these, 
apparently, is a student in college or uni- 
versity. Apparently four-fifths are teachers, 
school superintendents, post-graduates en- 
gaged in some social work largely from Phila- 
delphia, and some who take a third of their 
vacation, more or less, for getting special lec- 
tures on subjects directly connected with 
their work and for which this is their only 
opportunity. Both here and at Chautauqua 
this is the kind of student that predominates, 
At Chautauqua are many ministers. 

While it seems unfortunate to use the short 
wacation a pastor generally gets in study, yet 
it has its value for him. Hecomes into actual 
touch again after many years’ absence from 
the schools with the real work and new meth- 
ods and new material of the college, university 
and theological seminary. At Philadelphia 
the university library is in constant use be- 
tween the lectures. How to bring the aver- 
age graduate of a dozen or fifteen years ago 
into the familiar possession of the educational 


Two of the pro- , 


The Congregationalist 


resources of today is one of the most urgent 
and weighty problems of the educator. The 
majority, probably, of our Congregational min- 
isters cannot touch a large part of their themes 
without grave mistakes, due to this lack of 
post-graduate study. They way not see this. 
The majority of their hearers may not, but 
some do, and the loss of usefulness is real in 
any case. So do not let those of us who have 
constant opportunities for fresh study discour- 
age those who really need the suiumer school. 
Perhaps we shall get something better by and 
by. S. W. Dixe. 


HELP FOR DISABLED MINISTERS. 


Dr. Furber’s letter in a recent Congregation- 
alist suggests to me that it may be of interest 
to know that “fone communion collection each 
year from each church” is the standing recom- 
mendation ef the Ohio Board of Ministerial 
Relief. For several years the collections taken 
at meetings of local conferences and the State 
association weresufficient to meet all demands, 
and from these sources still comes about one- 
half of the annual income of the board, but 
the theory which is gradually growing into 
a condition is ‘‘ one communion collection each 
year.” I. W. M. 


WHAT do you take medicine for? Because you are 
sick and want to get well, or because you wish to 
preventillness? Then remember that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cures all diseases caused by impure blood and 
debility of the system. It is not what its proprietors 
say but what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does that tells the 
ery, of its merit, Be sure to get Hood's, and only 

00d’s. 


PURELY vegetable—Hoon’s PILLS—25 cents. 


Elegant Stationery 


To deserve this title 
in this day of inven- 
tions and improve- 
ments, writing pa- 
pers must certainly 
be of surpassing ex- 
cellence. 

THE 


Whiting Paper Co. 


a" are the largest man- 
ufacturers of fine stationery in the world, 
their product is the best, and their papers 
the most fashionable. Try their ‘* Standard 
Linen,’’ the correct linen paper. An im- 
mense NY of their goods can be seen at 
your stationers. 


A 
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WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 
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‘Rub In is the 
Rub Out 7% 


wash clothes with 
soap. First you rub 
the soap in; 
that’s work in it- 
self. Then you 
rub it out again 
over the wash- 
board. If your strong and rub hard 
enough, you may get the dirt out, too. 
It’s hard work, and women know it. 
But it isn’t the women only that suf- 
fer. She’s wearing the clothes out, 
rubbing them to pieces, all the time. 
It’s just as hard for every thing as it 
is for every body. 


Soak In 
Soak Out 


is Pearline’s 
way of washing. 
Put it in the 
water and it 

does its own 
work—yours, 

too. It brings 
the dirt out easily and la 
hard work, no wearing rub, rub, 


rub, no washboard. Doesn’t- that 
seem better? Saves strength and 
clothes. And, what some women 


can’t believe, it’s just as safe as any 
good soap. 377 JAMES PYLE,N. Y. 


per week, 

320 0300 renee 
Gentlemens runt using oo once 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, etes 
quickly done by dipping in melted 


metal. 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
7)//| finish when taken from the plater. 
\ Every family has plating to do, 
Plater sells readily. Profits large, 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,0 


YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 


witha complete set o fthe latest improved a 


BD HFG. 00., Dept. KX 22, CHICA 


'G reat designs require great consideration. 
Ove eye-witness is better than ten hear-says. 
L. ittle and often fils the purse. ; 
Diligence is the mistress of success, 


P)cserve success and y.ou shall command it. 
Ue not to-day what to-morrow may want. 
Spare superfluities to provide necessaries 
‘Tit never fears a rigid examination.” 
But the wisest of all is-USE 


GOLD DUST 


WASHING POWDER 


Sa and thereby save Time, Strength and Money. 


MADE ONLY BY 


K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St, Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


=) $I Opa a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sinzeg 
I Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliabla, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 


No experience, polishing « 


= <== WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 


ttachment? 
FREE, Each machine is guaranteed for 6 yeara, Buy 
{ direct from our factory, and save dealers and agent® 
a ince Send for FREE CATALOGUE. CHECAGU- TLE, 
‘OXF 
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The New Bread 


As endorsed and recommended by 
the New-York Health Authorities. 


Royal Unfermented Bread is peptic,. palatable, most 


: 
: 
2 
; 
, 


BOCBQVOP 


healthful, and may be eaten warm and fresh without 
discomfort even by those of delicate digestion, which 
is not true of bread made in any other way. 


EPSP RS rn 


To make One Loaf of Royal Unfermented Bread: 


1 quart flour, 1 teaspoonful salt, half a teaspoonful sugar, 
2 heaping teaspoonfuls Royal Baking Powder,* cold boiled 
potato about the size of large hen’s egg, and water. 
Sift together thoroughly flour, salt, sugar, and baking powder; rub in the 
potato; add sufficient water to mix smoothly and rapidly into a stiff batter, 
about as soft as for pound-cake; about a pint of water to a quart of flour will 
be required—more or less, according to the brand and quality of the flour 
used. Do not make a stiff dough, like yeast bread. Pour the batter intoa 
greased pan, 4% by 8 inches, and 4 inches deep, filling about half full. The 
loaf will rise to fill the pan when baked. Bake in very hot oven 45 minutes, 
placing paper over first 15 minutes’ baking, to prevent crusting too soon on 
top. Bake immediately after mixing. Do not mix with milk. 


* Perfect success can be had only with the Royal Baking Powder, because it 1s the 
only powder in which the ingredients are prepared so as to give that continuous 
action necessary to raise the larger bread loaf. 


* * *” 

The best baking powder made is, as shown by analy- 
sis, the “Royal.” Its leavening strength has been found 
superior to other baking powders, and, as far as I know, 
it is the only powder which will raise large bread perfectly. 

Cyrus Edson, M. D. 
Com’r of Health, New-York City. 


Breadmakers using this receipt who will write the result 
of their experience will receive, free, the most practical cook 
book published, containing 1000 receipts for all kinds of 
cooking. Address 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST.,.NEW-YORK. 
GVSBSTBSSTBBTSSFSBVSTSSESSGVESTSSAVssoss 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. caiittncs 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
. Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
\ © Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
a S20 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 

alue. 

Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe, 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 


W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


a 
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W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we arecontented withasmall profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suithimself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L, Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with full instructions how to order by mail. ; 


Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
SR SRRCRORCRCRCRCRCRCRSRCE RCAC RCA BCBS RORCBOL SERB ORCC BS BOBO BCC CBOE BOERS B SERRE 


TYPEWRITERS. CRIBBLING PAPER eit, 


ch 
RCRSACEC BRR EORORB ROBBIE CBE OE BOBS 


Busine 
<fppreiuaiceg advice given, altmakesnattorin, | Daud Mysore en and hers, Aluue ag es 
a Bone Bite Montlin’ O Seleerae Petia pound. Also, Prorittans dit blocks, smaller in aie, 

TYPEWRITER ne Vibe Ae Bt page cat. tree. at the same price per pound. On receipt of price will be 
BEADOULRTEES 5 Liberty St., New York. sent by express, as merchandise aie Bs s too high. 
ERS, {186 Monroe St., Chicago. : THOMAS TODD, Beacon Press, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


AKES Leather soft and 
strong and durable — 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25c, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company. Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


E 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, roo copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes, Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York. 


Contentment 
ts folly when you might do better. 


_ What is the matter with your 
time? A trifle fast? A little slow? 
Always a few minutes wrong? 
Does your watch cost more to carry 
than it did to buy it? Repairs, 
regulating, cleaning; a dollar or 
two every time you bump it? You 
might save it over and over in a 
year; show just as much style and 
always be on time, too, with the 
new, quick-winding Waterbury. 
Every jeweler keeps it. A jew- 

eled watch. All styles for 

everybody. $4 to$r1s5 buysit, 

Ladies’, gentlemen’s or boy’s 

watch; cased in nickel, coin- 


silver or filled gold (x0 to 
14-karat), 50 


| Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


1 
Is unaffected by heat, cold, 

v y 

y dampness, rusts or acid va= 

u A 

i pors. Economical and health= 

y ful. Beautiful as well as dur= A 
ble 

Y able. 

\ wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher- .. 

\ 

y 

y 

\ 

y 

y 

y 


ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and | 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


> — >— >— > 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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WILLIAM R. HARPER. 


ET us not destroy or call in question the beliefs of men unless we aré ready to substitute something 
L better. Let the work of destruction, if it be necessary, be done without the spirit of destruction. 
Let the constructive spirit predominate. Let the new method or idea be introduced jn such a man- 
ner that it will take the place of the old. ‘I came not to destroy but to fulfill,” One said; and yet 
there was never a greater piece of destructive work since the world began. I ask then that among other 
things these shall be found in connection with our university work: the spirit of caution, of open-mind- 
edness, of inquiry and research, the broad and comprehensive spirit, although we may be dealing with 
the simplest matters. And above all I ask for the constructive spirit, the spirit of charity.—President 


Harper, in an Address at Chautauqua, July 31, 1893. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eught words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Welles. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


For Sale.—Vermont farm, four miles from Central 
Vermont R. R. Station. Two-story large brick house, 
barns, etc. In good repair. Well, cistern and spring 
water. Twenty-two acres of excellent land. Pure air, 
fine views, delightful drives, superior educational advan- 
Tages. Address “ Pax,” The Cong: egationalist, Boston, 

ass. 


World’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Seminary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seveuty-five cents tor two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


Wanted.—Two working pupils, male, female; house- 
work, furnace. Tuition tree, Famous; Presbyterian; 
atmosphere refining; influences moral; able teachers. 
Grand buiiding, steam heat, Adirondack region; easy 
access Boston, New York. College, business, private life. 
Healthy, good board. Seminary, North Granville, N. Y. 


Any young woman fitted for college or graduate 
work and familiar with housework, willing to assist in 
a Professor's family in return for her board while at- 
tending a University (Chicago), may address, with state- 
ment, *' Teacher,” The Congregationalist, Boston. 


THE 


Congregationalist Portraits 


(By GRIBAYEDOFF), 


= One 


Mr. Moody 
Prof. Drummond 
Pres. Harper 


Printed on heavy plate paper suitable 
for framing. 

Sent, securely packed by mail, single por- 
trait 15 cents; two portraits 25 cents. 

Address orders to 


The Congregationalist, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


IT 


Looks Acts 


Like an Expensive Watch. 


and 


Appearance, time and durability are all 
there, yet it costs only $4 to $15 in many 
Styles; 


The 
Quick=winding 
Waterbury. 


Your jeweler sells it. 51 
or com- 


GENTS WANTED ON SALAR mission, 


to handle the New ‘Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making a er week. MONROE 
ERASER MB’G. Co., X No. 1132 La Crosse, Wis- 


The 
** Harris” 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 


Method of 
Giving esp enia. prices 1m copies, 


For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 


The Congregationalist 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 
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Educational. 
OHIYM. 


OHIO, NEW ATHENS. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 


New Athens, O. Tota) cost, $3.25 per week. Cat- 
alogue tree. W. A. WILLIAMS, President. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALISI 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 


CLUBS—of Zwo, one old and one new subscriber, $5.00; 
of Three, including at least two new subscribers, $6.00; 
of Five, including at least three new subscribers, $10.00; 
of Five, including at least one new subscriber, $12.50; 
of Yen, including at least two new subscribers, $20.00. 

RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—In requesting a change always 
give the old as well as the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
1s a Specific order to stop,in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

REMIT by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subseribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 

‘letter, do so at their own risk. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inen; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 


R 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CQO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY - 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Gambier, Ohio. Much the oldest, largest and best 
equipped boarding school for boys in Ohio. The vil- 
lage, noted for healthfulness and beauty, is on a hill 
top 1100 feet above sea level. Illustrated catalogues 
sent, 


OHIO, MARIETTA 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 


Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
Catalogues and information, address Pres. JOHN W. 
SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 


OHI10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes, Twenty-five professors, elect. 
ive courses. Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates tied easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 55) students. 
ah departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
ree. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 


A few students can receive private instruction dur- 
ing the vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Good board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a ead pls Terms 
reasonable, F.D. LANE, Professor 0! Mathematics, 
Ashburnham Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, KOSTON. 


BOSTON. 
Largest & Most Successful in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 


plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. ; 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
a Rep y es comviere the varied inducements to attend 

‘is school, 


BUILDING, 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL COR- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF TH! 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


24 August 1893 : 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST l4ve STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton P}., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicayo, Ill; and Los Anyeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EveretTr O. Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Fall term begins Sept. 28. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 


NEw York, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opers Sept. 20. Inauguration of Professor 
Darling that evening. Inauguration of President 
Booth Oct. 10. For catalogues address Rev. WILLIS 
J. BEECHER, clerk of faculty, Auburn, N. Y. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. Next term opens 
Sept. 20. G.W. SHURTLEFF, See’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. For catalogue cr further 
information apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, 
President of the Faculty. 


NEw York, NEw YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York. The next term will begin on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 27, 1393. Students desiring admission 
should meet the Faculty in the President’s room, 
No, 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. Rooms will be 
drawn at2p.M. On Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P. M., the 
inauguration of Prof. Arthur C. MeGiffert, D. D , as 
Washburn Professor of Church History, will take 
pine’ in Adams Chapel. Dr. MeGiffert will deliver 

is inaugural address, and the charge will be given 
by Rey. J. M. Ludlow, D.D. Prompt attendance 
upon the opening exercises isurged. Luggage should 
be sent to No. 50 E. 70th St. 


: CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unexcelled advantages tor college graduates, all de- 
nominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers, 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec- 
tive, new methods, ample appliances; also, fine 
opportunities for advanced or specialized study. 
Sixteenth year opens October 4, 1893. 
For information address 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Hartford, Conn, 


GERMANY. 


GERMANY, DRESDEN. 


GERMAN HOME SCHOOL IN DRESDEN 


Fri. Helene Immisch, Principal, returns to Germany 
Sept.2. Her first assistant Oct. 5. Parents wishing 
to place daughters in a thoroughly Christian school, 
where physical, intellectual, social and moral culture 
will receive careful persona! attention, are invited to 
apply for prospectus to KRL. H. IMMISCH, 
Bradford, Vt., or West Roxbury, Mass. 


CANADA, 
ONTARIO, ST. THOMAS. 


ALMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL- 


lege for Young Women, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Literary Course, Music, Fine Art, Elocution, etc. 60 
page illustrated announcement. 

PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, A. B. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
H. E. DOUGLASS. 


MAINE, FARMINGTON. 
ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


MAINE, YARMOUTH. * 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 
Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rev. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFE’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily couversation 
in French ano German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 


tus. 
spec < 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, PEMBROKE. 


PEMBROKE ACADEMY, 


Pembroke, N. HM. The 75th year will begin Tues- 
day, August 22, Entrance examination Monday, 
August 21. For catalogue, address 

ISAAC WALKER, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 


Groton, Mass. 100th year. Certificate admits to 
several colleges. Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin 
and Wabash. Elocution, Art, Music and Shorthand. 
For both sexes. ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Prin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIa. 


DOW ACADEMY, 


Franconia, N. H. High grade of scholarship, yet 
has special course for backward students. Prepares 
for college. $150 for a year. For catalogue address 
Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M., Franconia, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSOIRE, MONT VERNON. 


McCOLLOIP INSTITUTE, 


Mont Vernon, N. HM. A family boarding school 
for ten boys, ina beautiful mountain village, 50 miles 
from Boston, Thorough preparation for College and 
Business. Personal instruction. Backwavd boys 
rapidly advanced. 

JOHN B, WELCH, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal 
Literary and other Art Studies. Send for plan of 
Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLUFF, ILL., near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at WORLD’S FAIR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL ED= 


ueation. The Durant Gymnasium (B. Y. W. C. A.) 
offers unequaled facilities. 9 instructors, besides 
special lecturers. For further particulars address 

OPE W. NAREY, Director, Berkeley Street, cor- 
ner of Appleton, Boston. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADETITY, 


Derry, N.H. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy wili commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 per term of thirteen weeks. Joard at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to #400 per week. For Cata- 
logues apply to the Principal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary B. F. Parsons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. W. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for avy of our colleges. 
A limited number? of deserving students received on 
the “ $100 plan”? send torcatalogue. Tne fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6 W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HATSIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEI1- 


inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. $200a year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. College Preparatory De- 
artment for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 
odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art; Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, REV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms _ $500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


BoOsTON, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. lth year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING= 
ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 1893.. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 


Begins its 65th year September l4th, offering en- 
larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College titting Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 

New laboratories with electrical plant, All buildings 

heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7, 1893. 
Address Rey. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 


WORCESTER (MASS.) POLYTECHNIC 


Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata- 
logue address Institute, or H. T. FULLER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. ‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. ~ 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 


State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Kor High School and College graduates. Entrance 
examination Sept. 5 and 6. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BUYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand panne tee Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF ‘DO-= 


mestic Science, with Departments for Industrial 
Arts and Christian Workers, opens its sixth year 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1893. Special attention given to 
preparing Secretaries and other Christian helpers 
pet W C. A. work. For circular apply to 

Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, 


Principal of School, Y. W. C. A., 40 Berkeley, St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 


Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. Aselect and 
limited schoo! for young men and bovs. Pupils are 


members of the Prinecipal’s family and _ receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEI1Y 


Begins 388th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium, 


Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
Boner. JOSEPH ALDEN SIUAW, A. M., Head 
aster. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAAAM., 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Artand Muse. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advantages at moderate expense. 77th year 
opeus Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rey. M. 
R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY. 


Thorouch fitting for colleges and technical schools 
and preparation for business. Well «quipped labora- 
tories and gymnasium. Delightful location, Ex- 
penses moderate, Both sexes, Fall term begins 
Sept. 5. Address 

CORWIN F. PALMER, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
14, 1893. Best of home influences. Exceilent sani- 
tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 
servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 
Specs to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row- 
ing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also preparatory and optional. Gym- 
nasium, musi¢ and art rooms, and chemical lab- 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE E. JOHNSON and Miss IpA C. ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply to Ps 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben ‘Tousée. OF MUSIC. See eae 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Flocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. 60th year begins 
Sept. 6th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientitic School, Gertisente admits to variouse leges, 
SCHOOL HOUSE, aumirably equipped with Tab 

SE, admirably equipped wi abora= 
tories, libraries and superb GYMN ASIUM, 
DORMITORY, rooms en surte, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


“‘ 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. IVSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Ross Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula. The llth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2, Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(8500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 
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Educational. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


RHODE ISLAND, HAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 
Principal. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. “Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOMIE FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 
ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, CLAVERACK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. 18th. For cata- 
logues address Rev. A. H. FLAC , A. M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philoso hy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social culture. 39t ear be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DO WD, Ph. D., Pres. 

a I 
NEW YORK, Fr. EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Ft. Edward, N. ¥. For Young Women. 36th 
year Sept. 26. Six courses and Prep. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Physical Culture. $270. Jos. BE. KING, D.D. 

eee 
NEW YORK, EppyYTowNn. 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 


Both Sexes. Location La pee in beauty and 
heaithfulness. Total expense for year of 38 weeks, 
#160 to $200. Send for catalogue. Rey. ALVA H. 
MORRILL, D. D. (Dart. ’72), Principal. 

eee 


NEw YORK, NEw YorRE. * 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. ¥. City. “ Dwight method” 
of instruction. “Degree of LL. D. given after two 
years’ course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
fee, $100. For catalogues, ete., address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


NEw YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 


MISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and Musijg¢. School, for Boarding and Day 
Pupils. fe 


KANSAS. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 


Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. 
Sept. 13. 


Facilities 
Fall term begins 
PETER MOVICAR, President. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 
Minn. For both sexes. Classical, Literary and 
Scientific Courses. Academy for Preparatory and 
English studies. School of Music, Art, Elocution. 
Climate stimulating. Expenses very low. Fall term 
will commence Sept. 13, 1893. Address 

JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 


WISCONSIN. 


WISCONSIN, BELOIT. 


BELOIT COLLEGE. 


High standards and ample facilities. Eleven build- 
ings. Finest college equipment for physical science 
in the West. 47th ae opens Sept. 19. Address 
PRESIDENT EATON. 


COLORADO. 


COLORADO, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatie and ulmonary trou- 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. UeTON, M. A. 
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TO 


TO. MINISTERS 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly deyo- 
tional in character ? ; 


If You Are -: :- 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderate outlay. .If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 
ADDRESS .-. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


Midsummer Offer 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

A ‘‘Trial Subscription’’ to the 

Congregationalist (to a new name) 
for six months costs $1.00. 


Any old subscriber sending us 
two such subscribers may receive 
as a premium one of our Improved 
Binders, postpaid. The Binder is 
sold for 75 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


NO 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


DDD’ 


The Contents of the September number affords a rich 
and varied feast, including: Charles Eliot Norton’s 
article on The Letters of James Russell Lowell ; Thomas A. $ 
Janvier’s illustrated paper, Down Love Lane; A General 
Election in England, by Richard Harding Davis, illus- 
trated; The Diplomacy and Law of the Isihinian Canals, by 
Sidney Webster; Mrs. Pennell’s 4x A. bert Direr Town, 
illustrated by Mr. Pennell; William McLennan’s 4 
Gentleman of the Royal Guard; Colonel Dodge’s Riders 
of Egvpt, with illustrations ; Edward Emerson Barnard, 
by S. W. Burnham. Ex-Senator Maxey’s Texas; A 
Poem, by John Hay ; Serials and Stories, etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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A Remarkable Book. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC, 


By_Prof. Apams SHERMAN Hint of Harvard 
University, although published but a few 
months, has already entered upon a most 
successful career. The secret of its success 
is found in its original and practical char- 
acter. No other similar work has eyer 
explained the fundamental principles so 
clearly and so abundantly and with such a 
wealth of examples by way of illustration. 
Scholars and critics of the highest authority 
have testified to its unusual excellence, and 
the publishers confidently expect its accept- 
ance as the representative book for training 
students and private learners how to write 
and speak the English language correctly. 
It has already been adopted by the City of 
Boston, Cambridge, Brooklyn, Springfield, 
Fall River, Phillips Exeter Academy (Exe- 
ter, Mass.), Phillips Andover Academy (An- 
dover, Mass.), Lawrenceville (N. J.) School, 
Hotchkiss Preparatory School (Lakeville, 
Conn.), Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.), Cambridge (Mass.) School for 
Girls, and many other first-class schools. 
The price of the book is $1.00 (or by mail 
$1.10), but a sample copy will be forwarded 
to any teacher who may wish to examine it 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of 80 
cents. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, 


By Prof. Noau K. DAvis of the University of Virginia, 
is designed as a text-book for undergraduates. It 
comprises the body of approved logical doctrine, so 
that in a limited time a student may acquire a 
rounded knowledge of the fundamental forms of 
thought and be prepared for the pursuit of the philo- 
sophical sciences. ‘In an experience of more than 
thirty years as a student of logic, and as a teacher of 
the subject to college classes, I have not before seen 
a treatise so valuable as this.”—J. 7. Murfee, Supt. 
Marion Militory Institute, Marion, Ala. Price 90 cents. 
By mail, $1.00. Sample copy for examination will be 
sent, postpaid, to any instructor on receipt of 75 cents. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS, 

By Prof. BORDEN P. BOwN®» of the Boston University. 
is an introduction to fundamental moral ideas and 
principles rather than a detailed discussion of specific 
duties and virtues. It is an ideal text-book on Moral 
Philosophy and bears the impress of a true scholar 
and metaphysician. It has already been introduced 
into Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn.; De Pauw University 
Greencastle, Ind.; Ohio Wesleyan oer and 
many other leading institutions. Price $1.75. By 
mail, $1.92. A sample copy will be sent, postpaid, to 
any gt eee wishing it for examination on receipt 
of $1.46. 

Correspondence from Instructors in relation to the in- 

’ troduction of new class-books is specially invited by the 

Publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N. Y. City. 


ver Burdett & Company 


Publishers of School and 
College Text=Books. 


Standard Miscellaneous Publications. 


Catalogue free on application. 
Correspondence invited. 


110-112 Boylston St., Boston. 


NEW YORK: 
81 E. 17th St. 


CHICAGO: 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILA.: 
1028 Arch St. 


The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. co." 


DOANE. 
%30.00 per 100. | Add 5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 


Specimen pages free on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO., 
16 EF. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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[oan men were coming out of church 
after listening to a sermon on God’s 
interest in the least affairs of daily 
life. Both were Christians and naturally 
fell to speaking about the thought of the 
morning. ‘‘It is so difficult for me to be- 
lieve,”’ said one, ‘‘ that the great God really 
cares anything about the details of my 
business. ‘‘Oh,’’ responded the other, ‘‘ but 
that’s just the comfort I find in my religion.” 
Surely no one, be his cares many or few, 
has grasped the real blessing ot religion 
until he realizes that the things which are 
of moment to him are of equal concern to 
the Father of us all. Many business men in 
these trying days are finding out perhaps 
for the first time what God’s love and care 
really mean. A St. Louis merchant in a 
private letter says: ‘‘Sometimes of late it 
has seemed to me that the only thing left 
was a consciousness of duty done to the 
best of my ability and a reliance on the 
promises.’’ If present conditions in the 
business world shall give us all a deeper 
understanding of the fatherhood of God 
what a blessing will be wrapped up in seem- 
ing trouble! 


With the rapid multiplication of lines of 
Christian effort which are not distinctively 
ministerial, but which require skilled and 
consecrated laborers, it is becoming more 
and more of a question how to provide them. 
The churches, for example, are growing 
more liberal in the providing of assistants 
for their hard-worked pastors, but when 
such a coadjutor is sought, who can be paid 
a salary ranging from eight to perhaps fif- 
teen hundred dollars, the available men of 
the right quality are extremely scarce. The 
tendency is to delegate other work in con- 
nection with our great city churches to 
paid men and women on the score both of 
economy and efficiency. If trained Sunday 
school superintendents, musical directors, 
normal teachers and parish visitors are to 
be in demand in the future, as seems proba- 
ble, they must be raised up and equipped. 
This is the reason why such an institution 
as the School for Christian Workers at 
Springfield, of which Rev. D. L. Reed is 
president, should be supported and patron- 
ized. With eleven instructors, including 
such men as Rev. Messrs. E. P.. Armstrong 
and H. P. Beach, it will be in better condi- 
tion than ever to fulfill its mission. It can- 
not furnish enough salaried workers to meet 
the calls. Young men of the right stuff and 
spirit are likely to find this school a step- 
ping-stone to great usefulness. 


The Mid-Continent pays Congregational- - 


ism a genvine, though wholly unintended, 
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compliment when it describes the for- 
mation of more than one church of our 
order in its neighborhood in which there 
was ‘‘scarcely an original Congregationalist 
among the charter members,’’ in one case 
eleven different denominations being repre- 
sented. Such adaptability to diverse ele- 
ments without the sacrifice of any essential 


Christian teaching is, in our judgment, just, 


what America most needs. It is not strange 
either, as our contemporary thinks, that 
dissatisfied Presbyterians often find a con- 
genial home in some neighboring Congrega- 
tional church. It is partly atavism—the 
return to the old home of descendants of 
the thousands who became Presbyterians 
under the notoriously one-sided ‘‘ Plan of 
Union’’—and partly a result of this very 
adaptability to modern conditions to which 
the Mid-Continent calls attention. The ac- 
cusations of unfair disregard of comity, 
which are made in the same article, we can 
hardly be expected to consider since they 
are all anonymous, without specifications 
of time and place, and some of them ad- 
mittedly based upon mere hearsay evidence, 
Committees of the home missionary soci- 
eties have conferred together upon this 
question of comity to their mutual satis- 
faction, and any new evidence of Congrega- 
tional aggression which the Mid-Continent 
may bave to make it should lay before the 
proper authorities of its own home board. 


Probably it is impossible for Protestants 
to understand the whole tinwardness of the 
course of Monsignor Satolli, the Pope’s del- 
egate now in this country, towards the 
American prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Buttwothingsseem evident. One 
is that he is more in sympathy with the 


«more liberal-minded among them, such as 


Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, 
than with the more rigidly conservative, 
such as Archbishop Corrigan. The other is 
that he has sufficient authority to compel 
the latter to submit to his decisions, how- 
ever unpalatable to them. But the mere 
fact that his presence here involves the ad- 
mission on the part of the Pope that the 
American interests of the Papal Church can 
be cared for most successfully only by some 
one actually in this country is significant. 
It hardly can fail to set some members of 
that church to ,asking themselves how 
much the Pope’s alleged infallibility really 
amounts to, and whether it is likely to re- 
main necessary forever that American Ro- 
man Catholics submit to an ecclesiastical 
authority which not only is foreign in re- 
spect to its source but also is in constant 
need of enlightenment from this side of the 
ocean and can be exercised safely only by 


proxy. 


We have read with some surprise the edi- 
torial entitled Integrity and Morality in the 
last Independent. We are surprised that 


Number 34 


the Independent should continue to call all 
those who differ from its views of the man- 
agement of the American Board ‘ future 
probationists.”? It is old enough to know 
that calling names seldom imposes upon 
anybody. We are even more surprised that 
it should think it worth while to go on in- 
sisting that the Board has three times in- 
structed the Prudential Committee posi- 
tively not to appoint Mr. Noyes. Does it 
really suppose that the churches are igno- 
rant, or forgetful, of the fact that the only 
action which the Board has taken as to Mr. 
Noyes, since a time previous to the Berkeley 
Street council, is the vote at Chicago last year 
instructing the Prudential Committee to re- 
consider his case? Does it imagine that 
they can be blinded to the facts that Mr. 
Noyes has taken position again and squarely 
upon his concededly satisfactory Berkeley 
Street statement and that it is upon this that 
he has been again rejected by the Pruden- 
tial Committee? But we are surprised most 
of all at the evident ignorance on the part 
of the Independent that the scheme of en- 
larging the Prudential Committee, so far 
from being opposed by all the officers of the 
Board, as the Independent implies, not only 
is being ‘‘seriously entertained”’ but also 
has the hearty support of Dr. Storrs himself, 
the president of the Board. It has been no 
secret for some time that Dr. Storrs hopes 
to see this reform carried through and that - 
he will do all in his power to accomplish it. 


oo 


PRESIDENT HARPER. 


Of all our American educators William R. 
Harper is probably the most widely known 
in this country and abroad. His promi- 
nence is due largely to the fact that he has 
touched the public at so many points. Two 
strategic centers, one in the East and the 
other in the West—New Haven and Chicago 
—have been the bases of operations for the 
educational work which he has accomplished 
thus far, He thereby secured as an ally in 
the one case the prestige of an ancient and 
honored university and in the other case 
the varied resources of our Western metrop- 
olis, together with its stirring and stimu- 
lating atmosphere. He has made extensive 
use of the printing press, and by the crea- 
.tion of correspondence and summer schools 
and the American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature, by the preparation of inductive Bible 
lessons and by the establishment of the Old 
Testament Student, now the Biblical World, 
and the Hebraica he has multiplied the 
channels through which the methods and 
principles for which he stands are gradu- 
ally finding their way far and wide. 

Nor has President Harper confined his 
personal influence to the classrooms of the 
institutions with which he has been con- 
nected, but, disregarding the tedious jour- 
neys involved, he has gone from city to city 
giving lectures to large audiences. Summer 
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seldom brings relief, for he is then found at 
Chautauqua superintending the College of 
Liberal Arts and coming into contact with 
hundreds of persons who represent mainly 
the non-collegiate element of our population 
eager to learn the newest truths by the best 
methods. 

It is thus apparent that President Harper 
is one of the foremost champions of the idea 
that lies at the root of all university exten- 
ston work—that it is both possible and desir- 
able to popularize knowledge. Influential 
as he is in ministerial and educational cir- 
cles, he is apparently ambitious chiefly to 
make scholarship serviceable to the com- 
mon people. He tells his staff of teachers 
at Chicago that it is as much their business 
to write books and spread abroad the re- 
sults of their investigations as it is to lec- 
ture to their pupils in the classroom. It is 
this conception of education, as well as in- 
novations in methods of instruction, that 
makes President Harper the exponent of a 
distinctively new trend in American educa- 
tional movements. 

His combination of qualities surprises 
one who touches President Harper’s per- 
sonal life. Exact and minute scholarship 
joined with a grasp of great principles, mar- 
velous executive and administrative ability 
plus untiring industry, a rare understanding 
of men and how to use them, an unfailing 
supply of physical vitality, a cheerful spirit, 
the power to win friends—all these explain, 
at least partially, the career which has few 
parallels even in this country, where men 
mature rapidly and gain, if they deserve it, 
speedy recognition and: promotion. The 
president of Chicago University is still con- 
siderably under forty years of age, and has 
not, we trust and believe, begun to reach 
the zenith of his usefulness and influence. 


CO-ORDINATION AND SPECIAL- 
IZATION. 


Co-ordination between institutions and 
specialization by instructors avd students 
seem to be the watchwords of the most 
advanced educators of our day. When one 
congiders the vast territory to be settled, 
the heterogeneous population to be assimi- 
lated and the numerous sects to be fortified 
in their peculiar beliefs, it is not surprising 
that in the formative stage of our national 
history we should have developed a vast 
number of educational institutions rather 
than a symmetrical system of education. 
With a political system to establish and 
perfect, in which individualism has been 
predominant, it has been quite natural that 
an educational structure should be reared 
in which the same principle has prevailed, 
so far as it has governed corporate action. 
In both instances the result has surprised 
those who, with an experience based upon 
European ideals, have predicted other and 
inferior cetauimentes 

Now, however, when the ‘‘ new movement 
in humanity is from liberty to unity,’’ when 
the political rights of Caucasians, at least, 
have been secured and the predominant idea 
is that unrestrained competition in business 
is neither practicable nor advisable, it is not 
strange but most natural that simultane- 
ously there should be insistence by educa- 
tors that we have arrived at.a time when 
private and denominational initiative should 
be modified by a sense of the relation and 
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duty of each part to the uther parts of the 
whole, when there should be a rational and 
definite relation between academies, high 
schools, colleges and universities, when 
grades and degrees should be uniform and 
the latter equivalent to work performed, and 
when symmetry should take the place of 
irregularity. 

By a strange paradox all through the 
years when institutional action has been 
based on the principle of individualism and 
competition, the individuality of students, 
and in some instances instructors, has been 
minimized by compelling adherence to fixed 
curricula and giving little or no play to in- 
dividual propensities or ambitions. Ot late, 
in most of our advanced institutions, the re- 
bound from this traditional attitude has been 
so great that now many of the wisest among 
us question whether, in some instances at 
least, liberty for the individual and youth- 
ful student has not degenerated into license. 
The era of specialization is upon us. That 
it will develop more accurate, though nar- 
rower, scholars is not disputed. That it 
permits the individual to enter upon his 
career of money-getting or fame-winning 
sooner than he otherwise would is evident. 
But that the system will fit men to live lives 
as broadly sympathetic, widely useful and 
thoroughly rounded as those made possible 
by the old system has yet to be proved. 

As one notes the assumptions that under- 
lie many of the more recent educational 
theories he can scarcely fail to get the im- 
pression that utilitarian standards domi- 
nate. Too often the goal seems to be 
knowledge that will add to income rather 
than that wisdom that sanctifies poverty as 
well as wealth. And now that the utilita- 
rian theory ot morals is being attacked in 
the home of its friends by Professor Hux- 
ley, and when there is a rebound from the 
somewhat popular theory that cosmic evo- 
lution can account for the origin and per- 
sistence of unvarying conceptions of right 
and wrong, it may not be untimely to ques- 
tion utilitarian theories of education. 


<> 


THE AFRICAN CONGRESS AT CHICAGO. 

The significance of the African Congress 
at Chicago last week lies first in the fact 
that it should have been held at all. Then 
that it should be held in the hottest part of 
the summer and should draw such a multi- 
tude of interested listeners and participants. 
Further, that so many distinguished scholars 
from all parts of the world and from all 
ranks in society should have been willing 
to prepare papers or to incur the expense of 
long journeys in order to be present. It 


“means a great deal when a ruler like the 


King of Belgium instructs his minister at 
Washington, Mr. Le Ghait, to represent him 
at the congress and to prepare a paper giv- 
ing the history of the organization, estab- 


lishment and present condition of the Congo. 


Free State. 

As the congress advanced the amount of 
work which the civilized countries of the 
world have already done in Africa became 
apparent. The time of preparation seems 
to be nearly over. The world is ready to 
take possession of Africa for purposes of 
trade and settlement. Doors are open on 
every side for the traveler, the trader, the 
educator and the missionary. Doors are 
open, too, for the former slave, whether he 
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seek to establish a state for colonists or to 
elevate those whom he finds in Africa to a 
condition which will enable them to found 
a state without his aid. 

In this congress emphasis has been laid 
on the brotherhood of man. In the audi 
ences, large as they have been, the negroes 
have often outnumbered the whites. This 
idea of brotherhood has received emphasis 
not only in such papers as that by Dr. W. H. 
Ward on The Reparation Due the Negro, but 
in such addresses as those of Frederic Doug- 
lass, John M. Langston, Bishop Turner. 
Bishop Arnett and the powerful appeal 
made iu his behalf in a paper on the negro 
and the amendments to the Constitution by 
Dr. Noble. In this congress it was appar- 
ent that the sentiment which would secure 
for the colored man every right which the 
Constitution has promised him is still strong 
and cannot safely be trifled with, that in 
spite of the indignities to which he is yet 
subjected his friends will stand by him till 
he is in a position to stand alone and to ob- 
tain the rights which are still denied him. 

The congress was significant, also, for 
the testimony it has given to the gratitude 
which the.freedmen feel toward those who 
helped them to obtain their freedom, as 
well as for the expression of the belief that 
they themselves, by the service they ren- 
dered in the war, did not a little toward 
Saving the Republic. Abundant evidence 
has been furnished of the ability of the 
colored people as scholars, speakers, writers 
and singers and of their purpose to do their 
full share in the work of redeeming and 
saving Africa. The congress has been sig- 
nificant for the faith in God which those 
who have taken part in it seem to have 
and for the proof it has given of the exist- 
ence of that same old anti-slavery spirit 
which expressed itself so clearly and with 
such tremendous power prior and during 
the war. It has been significant, too, for 
the indications it has furnished that the 
friends both of Africa and of the negro in 
our country think that the time has come 
when the Jatter should take a step in ad- 
vance, not only in insisting on the recog- 
nition of his right to all that the amend- 
ments of the Constitution promise him, but 
to a share in an aggressive movement which, 
through missions and colonization, shall win 
Africa for humanity and God. The con- 
gress has seemed like a prolonged session 
of the annual gathering of the A. M. A. 
That its results will fail to be of the high- 
est importance no one can believe. 


<2 


THE BERING SEA DECISION. 

Both Great Britain and the United States 
are likely to be satisfied by the conclusions 
announced by the Bering Sea Court of Ar- 
bitration in Paris last week. Great Britain 
finds most of her contentions admitted while 
the main object of the United States, the 
protection of the seal, also is secured so far 
as Such a decision can secure it. That our 
claim of ownership over Bering Sea, in the 
same sense in which we own Narragansett 
or Chesapeake Bay, has been disallowed 
probably surprises nobody. The claim was 
a blunder from the outset. We own as far 
out into the Bering Sea from shore as we 
own into the Atlantic and no farther, that is 
out to the three-mile limit. 

The main object of the United States has 


_men ‘best. 
who take the lead among working men in 
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been to put a stop to the reckless slaughter 
of seals which has been going on for some 
years and which bade fair to exterminate 
them very soon, This slaughter now will 
be prevented so far as the two nations men- 
tioned are concerned. Undoubtedly, tvo, 
their influence will suffice to check any seri- 
ous depredations by others who may or may 
not enter into the mutual agreement. A 
close season—May 1 to July 31—is provided 
for in the decision, as well as a protected 
zone sixty miles in extent around the Priby- 


loff Islands, the special haunt of the seal. . 


Moreover, the use in seal-hunting of steam 
vessels, of nets and of firearms—except shot- 
guns in certain cases—is prohibited. 

If these provisions be enforced there can 
be no reasonable doubt of the rapid in- 
crease of the seal once more. An effort 
is to be made by the two principals to the 
agreement to induce Russia, Japan and 
other maritime nations to unite in it. We 
Shall have more or less to pay as damages 
for our seizures of Canadian sealers which 
vessels now are shown to have been where 
they had the right to be. But the amount 
will not be 1uinous. Both of the nations 
immediately concerned in this decision, as 
well as all who desire the triumph of jus- 
tice and peace throughout the world, may 
congratulate themselves on the useful work 
of this tribunal of arbitration. Each new 
success in this line renders it more easy to 
insist upon the material and moral value 
of the principle involved. We rejoice that, 
as between themselves, our own country 
and our mother country, England, already 
have adopted by treaty the policy of arbi- 
tration. 


LABORING FOR THE BEST WAGES. 


It is a common saying in discussions of 
the subject of labor that the best wages are 
not necessarily those which are largest in 
amount but those which are largest rela- 
tively to one’s expenses. One man may 
earn four dollars a day and, by reason of 
the cost of living, be obliged to spend three 
dollars and a half a day upon himself and 
family. Another man, a score of miles or 
less away and having a similar household, 
may earn only three dollars a day but may 
be obliged to spend not more than two dol- 
lars of the three. Of course the latter’s 
wages are the better although also the 
smaller in actual amount. 

Now the same principle applies in a real 
sense in morals and religion. He who lives 
and labors only for worldly pleasure and 
profit may seem to be getting the most out 
of life, may make more of a show of re- 
ceiving high wages, but he who recognizes 
Christ as his Master and loyally labors in 
His service, really gains the best wages be- 


_ cause he has the most to show for his labor. 


We say nothing now about one’s duty to 
God based upon gratitude and love. Merely 
from the lowest point of view of proper 


‘self-interest it is a mistake not to become 


one of God’s workmen. 


In serving Him best we serve our fellow- 
A great deal is said by those 


these days about their desire to benefit 
their fellows. Doubtless most of them are 
sincere. Some among them have learned 


that this desire is accomplished best’ by 


faithful endeavor to do the divine will as 
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fast and as far as it is revealed. When this 
comes to be understood generally a great 
advance will have been made toward the 
reform of what is amiss in society and 
toward the complete establishment of the 
divine kingdom upon earth. 


—> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


Chicago, New York, Boston and not a few 
other cities have had convincing proof dur- 
ing the past week that they have in their 
midst large numbers of unemployed, hun- 
gry, thriftless and, in many instances, violent 
men and women, who err in attributing to 
the greedy employer the present financial 
erisis and who expect from municipality or 
State the labor or food now needed. ‘The 
riots in New York, the speeches that incited 
them, the iormal resolutions passed not only 
by the unemployed and violent, but by such 
bodies as the Central Labor Union of Bos- 
ton and the deliberate utterances of Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, all reveal that within a dec- 
ade we have received into our great cities 
a class of citizens from abroad who respond 
quickly to suggestions of violence, who, 
when the shoe begins to pinch in times ot 
special stress, rely not upon accumulated 
savings for succor, but cry aloud for State 
action, the taxation of the many in order 
that work may be provided and this, too, 
when certain avenues of employment are 
wide open for willing workers. The where- 
withal to furnish succor and employment 
for deserving applicants has never been 
wanting in the past in this country provided 
the natural shrewdness, thrift and enter- 
prise of our employing class were not set 
at naught and confounded by the acts of 
foolish or selfish legislators. Any tirades 
by organized or unorganized labor against 
capitalists or manufacturers at this time fall 
harmless. Legislators representing Western 
mine owners or Southern and Western agri- 
culturists are responsible. It is always un- 
pleasant to see sectional or class divisions 
arising, and despite the present indications 
of a growth of this spirit it probably will 
not persist, but if it does continue it will 
not be difficult to apportion the blame. 


Mgr. Satolli, apostolic delegate, has vis- 
ited Archbishop Corrigan, has listened to 
the most explicit public protestations of 
loyalty by the latter, and in all his public 
utterances has given no intimation that re- 
lations other than the most cordial do now 
or ever have existed between the Irish head 
of the great diocese of New York and the 
Italian ‘‘other self’’ of the Pope. Where- 
fore Archbishop Corrigan’s friends say, ‘‘ Of 
course; why not?’’ and Archbishop Cor- 
rigan’s enemies continue to intimate that he 
is a diplomatic liar, and the war is not over. 
In the Northwest the feud between the Ger- 
man and Irish clergy smolders and only 
waits an opportunity to break out and give 
Mer. Satolli, as the Michigan Catholic says, 
more trouble than any problem he yet has 
faced. That the liberal leaven is working 
is shown by the fact that the new bishop of 
the diocese of Brooklyn has consented to 
consecrate two new churches which have no 
parochial schools. His predecessor made 
the consecration of a church edifice de- 
pendent upon the possession of a parochial 
school. 


god 


The financial outlook of the Columbian 
Exposition is much brighter. The attend- 
ance for the week ending Aug. 19 was 
790,476, and from now on the daily attend- 
ance bids fair to be over 100,000 per day. 
The substantial reductions already effected 
in the expense of maintenance, larger re- 
ceipts than were anticipated from conces- 
sions, and a large attendance from now on 
may enable the management to clear up 
bonded and floating indebtedness and leave 
a margin for dividends. The sessions of 
the Peace and the African Congresses have 
been among the most interesting and signifi- 
cant thus far held. Recognizing the educa 
tional value of the fair, Congress last year 
made it possible for all the students of the 
national military academy at West Point to 
be present for a time at the wondrous ex- 
hibition. They are now encamped on the 
lake front and are receiving much merited 
attention. Many of the more recent efforts 
of the management to secure visitors have 
been vulgar and reprehensible. The éffort 
to provide amusement may bring in revenue, 
but it lowers the tone of the exposition. 
The arguments in the Clingman case, or in 
favor of dissolving the injunction issued by 
Judge Stein against closing the fair on Sun- 
day, have been heard. The decision is 
promised next week. In the meantime no 
effort is made to secure visitors on Sunday. 


The platform of the Iowa Republicans, 
upon which they stand in the present cam- 
paign, is one which retreats from the posi- 
tion hitherto taken by the party in that 
State and reveals the domination of the 
elemevts in it which are more intent upon 
recovering the votes of those who have 
given success to the opposition during re- 
cent years than they are,upon maintaining 
a high stand upon the temperance question. 
That the platform will alienate more votes 
than it will win is probable. It was not 
adopted without a prolonged and intense 
discussion, and the majority in its favor was 
only twenty-three in a vote of over 1,200 
delegates. Already the platform has been 
repudiated by the leading independent Re- 
publican journal of the State, and among 
the rank and file of the party there is in- 
tense dissatisfaction. The maintenance or 
repeal of the present law will rest with the 
Legislature, which undoubtedly will repeal 
prohibition and grant local option in coun- 
ties now that the Republican leaders have 
declared that ‘prohibition is no test of 
Republicanism.’ A survey of the field of 
temperance reform just now is only hope- 
ful as certain features of educational and 
social enlightenment are noted. The recoil 
from the partisan, narrow political crusades 
of five or ten years ago has come. The 
leaders of the third party are now engaged 
in recrimination for the past and disputes 
about the inclusiveness or exclusiveness of 
future paity platforms. Here and there, 
as iv South Carolina, new expeliments are 
being tried. But scarcely anywhere are 
level-headed business men grappiing the 
problem with the same vigor and acumen 
that they show in their own affairs. 


It has been a week of exceptional violence, 
when man has assailed brother man and in 
many instances taken life as remorselessly 
as Cain took Abel’s. In Massachusetts the 
town of North Abington was disgraced by 
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the conflict between the employés of rival 
railroads—steam and electric—over the right 
of way. Twenty persons were injured, much 
property damaged and. the good: name of 
the town and Commonwealth tarnished. In 
New York City the unemployed Hebrews of 
the East Side, to the number of thousands, 
demanded entrance to an assembly-room, 
and when it was denied sought by brute 
force for a forum for free speech. Later 
a resolute attack by the city police was met 
with stubborn resistance, and heads were 
eracked and furniture ruined. In Wales 
and England the coal strike is assuming a 
grave phase. A small force of military is 
trying to hold in check thousands of colliers, 
who, in Wales, have begun to destroy prop- 
erty, assail ‘‘scabs’’ and resist the military. 
Last Thursday the antipathy of France to 
Italy revealed itself in the unprovoked as- 
sault by several hundred armed French 
laborers upon one hundred unarmed Italians, 
who -were laboring in the salt works at 
Aigues Mortes near the Mediterranean. The 
local police made no effort to prevent or 
Suppress the violence. The authorities 
made no appeal for military aid, but seem 
to have condoned all that was done. Forty- 
five Italians are dead, sixty-five mortally 
wounded and many missing. Italy is 
aroused and the French embassies in Ital- 
ian towns are with difficulty protected from 
the violence of. the angered Italians. Ger- 
many is supporting Italy in her endeavor to 
exact reparation from France, and once 
more the war clouds lower over Europe. 
In Bombay, India, the bitter feuds between 
rival religions have broken out, and Hindu 
has tried to sack Mohammedan mosque and 
the Moslem has defiled the Hindu temple. 
Great Britain, whose policy has been to en- 
courage these religious feuds up to a cer- 
tain point in order to lessen the danger of a 
joint uprising, has been compelled to mass 
troops and rigorously suppress the outbreak. 


Canada has less reason to be satisfied with 
the decision of the Bering Sea tribunal than 
either Great Britain or the United States, 
But for her interposition the question might 
have been settled in practically the same 
way years ago by an agreement between 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Bayard, which was 
about to be consummated when England 
was forced to listen to Canada’s protest. 
The decision, while technically sustaining 
Great Britain’s positions, will compel her 
to readjust her defense of her sole right 
to the pearl fisheries of the East Indies. 
If the United States cannot set up a claim 
to the open sea, neither can Great Britain. 
Whether other nations can be brought to 
respect the findings of the tribunal ag re- 
spects the regulations governing the time, 
place and manner of seal killing in the 
North-Pacific is a problem that if not an- 
swered in the affirmative means the extinc- 
tion of the seal. Having no property rights 
beyond the three mile limit, as the situa- 
tion now is, we are debarred from preventing 
the Japanese or Russians from Seal-killing 


within the limits of time and space which 


must govern us, Great Britain and Canada. 


Republicanism in France marches on. 
Last Sunday’s election of deputies reveals 
this in an unmistakable way. Despite the 
odium of the Panama scandal and the re- 
cent student riots, and notwithstanding the 
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steady growth of socialism, the people ina 
most pronounced way have shown their 
faith in the republic and the present admin- 
istration. The republicans appear to have 
gained forty-six seats and lost none. The 
royalists have lost twenty-eight seats, an in- 
dication of the rapid decline of the number 
of adherents of the old régime and due ina 
large measure probably to the changed atti- 
tude of the Catholic clergy obeying the in- 
structions ofthe Pope. Much of the future 
of France seems to depend upon the pro- 
Jongation of the life of President Carnot, 
who has steered the republic with consum- 
mate skill during his administration. Un- 
fortunately now there come disquieting ru- 
mors of his enfeebled condition. 


on 


IN BRIEF, 


We have never published a number of more 
value than the present issue of the Congrega- 
tionalist to persons engaged in any form of ed- 
ucational work. This, we believe, will be the 
judgment of all who sean our columns this 
week. The articles treat of matters upper- 
most in school and collegiate circles and com- 


ing from the pen of recognized leadérs in 


educational movements will command the at- 
tention they deserve. Among the valuable 
articles in hand for next week is one by Prin- 
cipal Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee on 
The South and Lynch Law. We shall also 
publish shortly an article by Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock of Amherst, the veteran among col- 
legiate physical instructors in this country, on 
College Athletics. 


That beggar who claimed to be the only 
member of his family who earned his living 
illustrated the mental and moral confusion 
which results from evil habits. 


The New York Times must be credited with 


this nugget of wisdom: ‘It does not suffice 


that a man should have a cause at heart; 
he must also have it more or less at head.” 


The acknowledgment of a single day’s con- 
tribution to the Tribune Fresh Air Fund in- 
cluded five gifts, all apparently in memory of 
little children. What more fitting memorial 
offering could be made? 


The church which, led by its pastor, sallied 
forth into the fields and harvested a sick 
brother’s hay proved its Christianity to him 
and his friends more convincingly than could 
have been done by words. 


Others’ demeanor toward us is often deter- 
mined by our own deportment. This was well 
illustrated by the remark of a Sweet-tempered, 
modest girl, who works in a large New York 
factory: ‘The boss always speaks gently to 
me.”? 


Waterless fountains! There are some just 
now in this city. They appear the sameas usual 
at a distance but when approached they are 
discovered not performing their proper work. 
Do they make you think of some professors 
of religion ? ' 


Ss 

Occasionally in these days of novelties, eccle- 
Siastical and otherwise, we hear of “ lady 
evangelists.” Away with such an appellation! 
Mrs. Ballington Booth tells her sisters of the 
Salvation Army: “Just put the words ‘of 
God’ after a ‘lady’ and after a ‘woman’ and 
you will soon hear which sounds right.” 


We presume that those of our readers who 
have visited the Congregational exhibit at 
Chicago have had no trouble in finding the 
latest issue of the Congregationalist, since we 
have for a number of weeks been sending 
copies there regularly. Those who are yet to 
visit the fair are given herewith a reminder of 
the opportunity. 
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When a train unloads its passengers at a 
great railroad station there always can be 
seen the eager faces of those who are there 
to welcome their friends. One cannot help 
thinking, as be sees the look of joyous recog- 
nition, of those watching and waiting at the 
heavenly gates as the travelers from‘this world 
reach their journey’s end. 


Arithmetic often presents puzzling prob- 
lems for solution, but few can equal one sug- 
gested by this item from a religious exchange: 
“The annual report shows that there are 
nearly 12,000 pupils in Cumberland Presby- 
terian Sunday schools, an increase of 20,740 
over last year.” Problem: how many Sunday 
school scholars did they have last year? 


Mr. Robert F. Horton has told his English 
congregation that while he does not see his 
way clear to decline the degrees of D.D. and 
LL: D., recently conferred by Yale and Am- 
herst, without risk of misunderstanding and 
offense, yet he does not intend to use them 
himself and hopes his friends will continue to 
address him by the old familiar title of Mr.— 
not even Rev. 


Another case of heroism. A brilliant young 
Boston lawyer first shows his philanthropic 
spirit by taking as companions on a vacation 
trip, not congenial men of like culture, but 
poor boys from Boston’s streets. Then when 
one of them falls into Lake Winnepesaukee 
the young lawyer plunges into the water and, 
disregarding appeals to save himself when it 
is evident that both cannot be sustained until 
help arrives, he goes to the bottom. 


An honorable bank president of New York 
City says that the reason the Northern’ Pacific 
Railroad has again been placed in the hands of 
areceiver is because its directors havestamped 
with their approval the schemes of “ the wili- 
est, least scrupulous and most successful finan- 
cial adventurer that has ever come to this 
country.’’ It isin order to repeat the question 
which Professor Little asked in our columns 
last week, Is Business War? 


A lesson, in these days of organization, comes 
to us from an old lady living an isolated life 
in the country. Waited upon by a church vis- 
itor, who came to bring her a little money, 
her reply was: ‘‘ Thank you for the money; I 
need it. It helps me, but what I want more is 
folks. I want sympathy. I want somebody 
to speak to.” Here in a nutshell is a sugges- 
tion for the great, busy church where energy 
is confined so often to broad plans and innu- 
merable meetings which leave little time for 
carrying out the Christ idea, ‘“‘sick and ye 
visited Me.”’ 


The Herald and Presbyter has changed its 
dress but not its type—of theology. While 
the pages are smaller and more numerous the 
guns that it trains upon Professor Briggs et als 
are just as heavily loaded. Its large circula- 
tion in the Southwest is proof, however, that 
the Presbyterians in that section of the coun- 
try like its stanch advocacy of the old stand- 
ards. We congratulate our prosperous con- 
temporary on the forward step it has taken, 
which we consider another evidence that the 
blanket sheet, like the blanket Indian, is de- 
parting. 


‘* Let us sing the first and third verses of the 
hymn” said the minister, whereupon the choir 
deliberately responded with the first and 
fourth. ‘“ Please omit the second stanza,” he re- 
quested, and again both choir and congregation 
lustily sangthe entire hymn. Three times last 
Sunday this careless disregard of the pastor’s 
wishes was observed. No discourtesy was 
intended but such heedlessness amounts to 
positive rudeness and the fault is too general 
to go unrebuked. Either pay wore attention 
to what the minister says or else follow the 
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English custom of omitting none of the verses 
of a hymn. 


A phrase in a letter from an American gen- 
tleman in London, printed in the New York 
Evening Post, in which he reflects the opinion 
of British financiers as to the quality of our 
recent financial legislation, is very suggestive, 
and if found to be true ought to produce hu- 
mility, national self-examination and repent- 
ance. ‘‘ They think,’’ says he, “in effect, that 
the wealth we have so rapidly acquired is 
destroying the virtues by which we obtained 
it.” Money obtained “ virtuously”’ is not 


likely to be spent viciously. The trouble with : 


us is that we are not and have not been con- 
tent to get money ‘“‘virtuously.” It is the 
pace set by men who have no moral title to 
their wealth which is demoralizing us. 


a 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


The force of public opinion, which is the 
only real reliance of the country in the pres- 
ent emergency, politically speaking, appears 
to be beginning to make itself felt at last in 
the Senate. It cannot be said that there is 
any better prospect for unconditional repeal 
of the Sherman act by that body as yet, but 
the senators have at least been roused from 
their lethargy and now show a disposition 
to do something toward relieving the situa- 
tion without further delay, The ‘‘steering 
committee,’? under Senator Gorman’s sinis- 
ter guidance, proved a flat failure, and for 
many days the finance committee pursued 
the same policy of masterly inactivity, but 
outside pressure finally compelled Senator 
Voorhees, the chairman, to swing loose from 
his five free silver Democratic associates 
and join Senator McPherson and the four 
Republican senators on the committee in 
reporting a bill which calls for uncondi- 
tional repeal, coupled, however, with a dec- 
laration in favor of bimetallism. 

This declaration is a mere abstraction and 

carries no legislation with it, so that if the 
bill could be passed as reported it would be 
practically satisfactory. But, unfortunately, 
there is no more assurance of the passage of 
such a bill now than there was last week. 
On the question of unconditional repeal the 
best authorities believe that there are at 
least forty-five or forty-six senators, that is 
to say a bare majority of one or two, whoare 
steadfastly opposed to it, and this number is 
more likely to be re-enforced by the addition 
of three or four stragglers than to suffer a 
corresponding diminution. It is, of course, 
possible that conversions enough to turn 
- the scale may yet be made, but the tendency 
thus far has been rather in the other direc- 
tion. The most notable illustration of this 
is in the case of Senator Vest, whom many 
had relied upon to vote for repeal, but who 
opened the ball for the silverites on Monday 
_ last with a violent attack upon the Presi- 
dent’s policy, and no doubt carried a few 
wavering senators over to the anti-repeal 
side. — 
' In the Senate, therefore, the chances for 
unconditional repeal are still unpromising. 
In the House the situation is unchanged, and 
the friends of repeal are believed to retain 
_ the advantage by a small margin, although 
even there itis quite possible that the amend- 
ment in favor of free coinage at twenty to 
one may finally prevail. 

But the necessity for taking action of some 
sort having been at last “borne in upon” 
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the Senate, it is anticipated that next week 
will witness real progressin that body. Mr. 
Voorhees has announced that he intends to 
call up the repeal bill on Tuesday, but the 
probability is that it will be sidetracked and 
that attention will first be given to the bill 
allowing national banks to increase their 
circulation up to the par value of their bonds. 
This bill was called up yesterday, and in the 
ensuing debate it became apparent that it 
would command the votes of several sena* 
tors who are counted among the silverites, 
and woud be opposed chiefly by the com- 
paratively few who are opposed to the whole 
national bank system. It is hoped by the 
champions of this bill that it may afford ef- 
fectual and immediate relief to the country 
by providing a large increase of the currency 
in a legitimate and harmless way. The in- 
crease would certainly amount to $20,000,- 
000, and perhaps $40,000,000, The Demo- 
cratic leaders believe that this bill, perhaps 


“with the addition of some amendments look- 


ing toa revision of the financial system of 
the country in certain particulars, will soon 
pass both houses, and that it will be the 
most beneficial legislation for the country 
that can be accomplished in the immediate 
future and without damaging and harassing 
delay. 

The plan is to take a-vote on the national 
bank bill in the Senate about the same time 
that the House votes on the repeal bill and 
then to effect a mutual exchange or trans- 
fer, the House taking up the bank bill and 
the Senate the repeal bill. Senator Vest in- 
troduced yesterday a twenty to one free 
coinage bill, which confirms the impression 
that the silverites intend to concentrate their 
strength on that particular measure. The 
debate in the House this week has brought 
out a number of good speeches, but it has 
not aroused the expected degree of interest, 
and it is doubtfulif the oratory has changed 
a single member’s opinions. Considerable 
proselyting, however, is going on behind the 
scenes and it is gratifying: to find that in 
this species of activity the friends of repeal 
are of late much more conspicuous than 
they were at first. Whatever may be the 
outcome of it all, it is evident that the Dem- 
ocrats are badly divided and tbe impression 
prevails that the party is destined to experi- 
ence a decided. setback in the autumn elec- 
tions unless a decided improvement in busi- 
ness occurs before then. 

The Bering Sea decision was received here 
with mingled emotions of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction. In official circles mortifica- 
tion is felt because the United States was 
beaten on the main points submitted to arbi- 
tration, but the new regulations and restric- 
tions in regard to the seal fishery are con- 
sidered advantageous to our interests and 
to the proper protection of seal life. This 
is proved indirectly also by the unconcealed 
displeasure of the Canadians at the result. 
One of the most disagreeable consequences 
of the decision is our liability to damages 
for seizures and for compelling British sub- 
jects to abstain from sealing during the 
pendency of arbitration. Itisnot yet known 
how much this will amount to and the ques- 
tion will probably give rise to prolonged 
litigation and diplomatic maneuvering. 

In the intervals of financial discussion, 
while the debaters paused for rest and re- 
freshment, two or three excellent miscel- 
laneous bills have been recenUy advanced 
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toward completion. One of these, which 
passed the Senate last Weduesday, provides 
for the erection of alarge Government build- 
ing, to be called the Hall of Records and to 
be used for the storage of public docu- 
ments, immense accumulations of which are 
now piled up in the department buildings, 
thereby monopolizing a great deal of room 
which should be occupied by clerks. Asa 
consequence many bureaus and divisions 
have been excluded from the regular de- 
partment buildings and established in rented 
buildings of inferior construction, with re- 
sults which have always been unsatisfactory 
and sometimes disastrous. The Ford Thea- 
ter calamity was a consequence of this sys- 
tem of operations, and there is good reason 
to fear other tragedies of a similar nature 
unless the system is soon abandoned, as it 
can and will be if the new Hall of Records 
is erected. It is hoped and believed that 
the House will pass the bill without much 
delay. 

There is the usual amount of gossip about 
the committee appointments, the new rules, 
the proposed new bonds, the tariff, the Ha- 
waiian matter, the pension cancellations, 
etc., but there is really little that is new in 
regard to any of these subjects. The friends 
of Mr. Springer, including Mr. Springer 
himself, are making a strong effort to keep 
him at the head of the ways and means 
committee, but it is still generally believed 
that Mr. Wilson will hold that office and 
that Mr. Springer will succeed to the chair- 
manship of the foreign affairs committee, 
formerly held by Mr. Blount. This would 
be quite an acceptable arrangement all 
around. Mr. Springer is an honest and 
faithful public servant and there is no wish 
on anybody’s part to snub him. 

Aug. 19. Gans aus 


CURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, whose: twelve years of 
special study in the South have given him 
high rank as an authority,’ writing in Zion’s 
Herald on The Negro, says the real difficulty 
of the problem as it especially affects the 
North is this, viz.: ‘‘The unconscious ideal- 
izing of the actual negro as he nowis, witha 
strange ignoring of his past, and an almost 
incredible indifference to the laws of heredity 
and the influence of environment in the de- 
velopment of a race.... While the Euro- 
pean races have gradually attained freedom 
and responsible citizenship at the end of a 
struggle protracted through generations, the 
negro had all things given him at once and 
is now compelled to go through his long day 
of preparation to realize in life rights and 
opportunities written out in constitution and 
law, but still, for the mass of the race, a half- 
century ahead of his present capacity. Any 
machinery of religious, educational, social and 
ciyic development, however inspired by phi- 
lanthropy, floated by money and worked in 
the spirit of sacrifice, will fail just in propor- 
tion as this central fact of his history and 
previous training isignored. And this is the 
one thing the Northern people need to know.’’ 

The National Baptist, commenting on the 
account of the recent ‘‘retreat’”’ of clergymen 
at Grinnell, Io., which we published July 13, 
and certain statements made at that time re- 
specting the necessity of a revival of Christ- 
likeness in the Christian Church, adds: ‘‘ We 
cannot deny that, to any one who looks at the 
church of today and penetrates below the sur- 
face, the situation of things is serious. How 
many churches are there of which you can say 
with truth that the members really mean the 
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onsecration which they haye in name made 
of themselves and their possessions? . 
There was a time when the fact that a man 
was a professing disciple of Christ was a com- 
mendation to universal confidence. Does that 
day remain? Isa man’s note worth more for 
the fact that he is a prominent church mem- 
ber? ... What do brokers tell us of the es- 
teem in which a church loan is held? In ref- 
erence to a great world-renowned church, 
which recently repudiated its obligations and 
forced its unsecured creditors to take a frac- 
tion of their dues, a Christian woman of un- 
perverted moral sense said, ‘I can imagine 
Satan pointing to that transaction and saying, 
“See my trump card!”’’” 

Ft is proposed by some Cumberland Presby- 
terians that a change in the name of the sect 
would be advantageous. This is opposed by 
the Cumberland Presbyterian, which says: 
‘The Nicene Creed is not great on account of 
the size of the town from which it emanated; 
and if this town were ten times as obscure as 
the smallest Italian village it would be no 
argument for changing the name of this world- 
famous creed. The words, ‘Cumberland Pres- 
byterian,’ have come to stan for the history 
of the great revival of 1800 and the revolt in 
the Presbyterian Church in the West against 
the rigid doctrines of high Calvinism, for a 
belief in a universal atonement and the all- 
embracing and impartial agency of the Holy 
Spirit, joined to a belief in the eternal condem- 
nation and punishment of the finally impeni- 
tent and the final perseverance of the gaints. 
No other word—neither ‘Evangelical,’ nor 
‘Free,’ nor ‘American,’ nor ‘New School’— 
could so well symbolize this history and doc- 
trine as the name Cumberland.’’ 

The Traveller’s Record, an insurance journal, 
has sane views on the question of Sunday 
maintenance: ‘‘Sunday is never appreciated 
till you try to do without it. The World’s 
Fair experiment was worth trying, if only to 
prove the falsity of the noisy assertion (getting 
to be anaxiom in certain ‘advanced’ quarters) 
that the Puritan Sabbathis the outworn hobby 
of a casual group of religious fanatics in a 
single country. It and its concomitants are 
the basis of all that is best in American life 
today. Compare Winnipeg with Hell-on- 
Wheels, for one example, and see what a 
Scotch Sunday does for a new city as a place 
to bring up families in. Not alone moral ele- 
vation of society, but material prosperity and 
even military strength flow to the ‘ blue’ com- 
munities, where the lazy epicureanism of nat- 
ural humanity is disciplined.” 


be ABROAD. 


The Friend of Honolulu indorses the follow- 
ing from the Star as a just description of the 
state of affairs in Hawaii and the success of the 
provisional government in maintaining order: 
“In the six months past it has maintained 
order, strengthened the national finances, 
suppressed an incipient conspiracy, secured 
complete recognition at the hands of the 
United States and overcome a powerful mon- 
eyed opposition. During that time the gray- 
est predictions have been made here and in 
San Francisco of its immediate collapse and 
downfall, but all of them have come to noth- 
ing. At least twenty separate dates have 
been made for the restoration of the ex-queen, 
but each of them has borne Dead Sea fruit. 
Every week and every month has added to the 
self-reliance of the powers that be, and made 
them more confident of final success.”’ 

The Christian World, writing on The Quaker 
Leaven and pointing ont how the ruling ideas 
of that remarkable sect have permeated other 
Christian bodies so that while dwindling nu- 
merically it is really more powerful than ever, 
names the following phenomena as evidences 
of such a leavening influence: ‘A steady 
approximation in Nonconformist churches 
toward the Quaker conception of the winis- 
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try. ... When George Fox proclaimed his 
doctrine of the inner light and of the access of 
the human mind in every generatiun to the 
eternal spirit of truth, he was building larger 
than he knew. These ideas have become the 
watchwords of the best philosophy and theol- 
ogy of today. It is singular, also, how in an- 
other direction this humble teacher has led 
the world. While the religious mind of his 
time was intent mainly on rigid doctrinal sys- 
‘tems, built up out of proof texts from the 
epistles, it was Fox and his followers who in- 
sisted that the teaching of the Gospels and the 
development of character in accordance with 
Christ’s uttered precepts was the essential 
Christianity. The best divinity of Germany 
and England is occupied today in saying 
Amen to these very propositions.” 

The Christian Patriot of Madras, India, 
edited by native Christians, joins those who 
criticise the American and English mission- 
aries for their style of living and places of 
abode: “In the first place we deprecate 


strongly the isolation of missionaries from: 


the people with whom they work. In the ina- 
jority of cases the mission houses, some of 
them huge palatial buildings, are built far 
away from the native quarters of the town. 
How can we expect the missionaries to be in 
touch with the people? We are glad to tind 
that recent missions, such as the Oxford and 
Cambridge Mission and the Panch Howds Mis- 
sion at Poonah, see the folly of such a course 
and have arranged to locate their mission 
headquarters in the very heart of the native 
population. ... There is undoubtedly room 
for greater simplicity in the style of living of 
missionaries as well, for in a large number of 
cases their mode of living is regulated with 
reference to the style adopted by the Anglo- 
Indian official. Whatever may be said about 
the controversy with which Dr. Lunn’s name 
is connected there is much force in ‘his con- 
tention that subject races will not be rapidly 
evangelized by missionaries who are identified 
in social position with the ruling caste of the 
conquering race.’’ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The growth of this institution has been 
phenomenal. It is less than four years since 
the plans for a university on-a scale com- 
mensurate with the demands of the West 
were formed and Dr. W. R. Harper was 
chosen to its presidency. Now it has a 
magnificent site of twenty-four acres in the 
best section of the city of Chicago, with 
buildings either already completed and in 
use or to be ready for use Oct. 1, represent- 
ing an outlay of one and a quarter million 
dollars. The campus comprises four blocks 
between Ellis and Lexington Avenues on 
the east and west and between Fifty-seventh 
Street and Midway Plaisance on the north 
and south. By order of the city council 
the streets have been vacated so that the 
university has the complete control of a 
piece of land 1,261 feet in length by 803 in 
width. 

The buildings are to be arranged so as to 
form an outer quadrangle, inclosing four 
smaller quadrangles, viz, one for women, 
one for graduates and two for undergradu- 
ates. The Kelly, Foster and Beecher dor- 
mitories for women, each costing $50,000, 
are built, as are all tbe already completed 
edifices of the university, in the English 
Gothic style. There are also ip use, or ready 
for use, a dormitory for undergraduates and 
one for divinity students. Cobb Lecture 
Hall is at present the center of the univer- 
sity life. Here are the offices of the univer- 
sity, the chapel, lecture-rooms and depart- 
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ment libraries. The Walker Museum is 
approaching completion. The Kent Chemi- 
cal Laboratory will be the best equipped 
laboratory in the country. The Ryerson 
Physical Laboratory, also one of the finest 
buildings of its class in existence, is nearly 
finished, AJ] these buildings are practically 
fire proof. The interior is of pressed brick 
with finishings of oak and Georgia pine. 
Care has been taken to secure good light, 
and so to arrange the lecture-rooms as to 
make it easy for every student to hear and 
see. The outer walls are of Indiana blue 
Bedford stone, which gives the buildings a 
pleasing appearance and at the same time 
renders attempts at ornamentation unneces- 
sary. If the plans for the quadrangle are 
carried out, and distinct groups of buildings 
erected for the departments of biology and 
literature and buildings for the library and a 
chapel, several millions of dollars will yet 
need to be secured. But as Chicago has 
provided the site for the university and 
erected the buildings above named and pro- 
vided also for an observatory, which will be 
located at Lake Geneva in Wisconsin, it can 
be trusted for the means which the realiza- 
tion of the plans call for. In October there 
will: be rooms for 400 students, but when 
the university is doing its work with any- 
thing like the completeness its authorities 
contemplate rooms for not less than 2,000 
will be needed. 

As is well known, President Harper is not 
in favor of interrupting the work of the 
university by vacations. The plan is to 
have four terms a year of twelve weeks 
each, with a sufficient number of professors 
to allow each one a rest of one term out of 
four. If the professor so elects he may 
teach three years without other rest than 
that which the week between each term fur- 
nishes and then take a year in Europe, orin 
special studies in this country, and receive 
full pay. Large space is provided for op- 
tionals. Women are admitted to the uni- 
versity and to all its departments on the 
same terms as men. For thirty-six weeks 
the lowest estimate for necessary expenses 
is $313, the highest $615. 

The colleges of the university are organ- 
ized as the college of liberal arts, the college 
of literature, the college of science and the 
college of practical arts. Students engaged 
in the work of the first two years in these 
colleges belong to the academic college and 
are subjected to stricter methods than those 
who are carrying on the work of the univer- 
sity college, or the studies commonly pur- 
sued in the junior and senior years of our 
American institutions. The faculty of arts, 
literature and science, which consists of 
nearly a hundred persons, is divided into a 
board of academic colleges, which looks 
after the work of those who are in this stage 
of study, a board of university colleges, 
which looks after those who are in the third 
and fourth year of their studies, a board of 
the graduate school of arts and literature, 
and a board of the Ogden School of Science, 
which graduates alone attend. This latter 
board directs all graduate work in the de- 
partments of physics, chemistry, geology, 
biology and astronomy. The department of 
biology has been subdivided into the depart- 
ments of zodlogy, botany, anatomy, neu- 
rology and physiology. The divinity school, 
which is the Morgan Park Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary transferred to Chicago and 
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united with the university, has had about 
200 students, and, while its professors are 
Baptists, students of avy religious denomina- 
tion are welcomed. During the first year of 
its working life the university bas had in all 
its departments nearly 700 students, in- 
structed by a faculty as able as money and 
skill in selection could secure. This mar- 
velous success of a single year is only a 
prophecy of what a second and a third will 
show. Provision for teaching law and medi- 
cine wil] be made as soon as the funds of 
the uviversity warrant. 

Through its relations with other institu- 
tions of learning in the country the univer- 
sity hopes eventually to find its chief field 
of work among graduate students. These 
relations to academies and colleges, to which 
the term affiliated is applied, are not yet fully 
developed in the public mind, although the 
plan on which the relation rests is simple 
and not difficult of execution. The chief 
objection to it will probably be in the ap- 
parent surrender of liberty on the part of 
the affiliated institution. As tbe university 
becomes better known and its graduates 
multiply this objection will become 
powerful. 

An important part of the work of the uni- 
versity and one which will influence public 
opinion not a little and which may stimulate 
intellectual life to a degree not hitherto 
deemed possible is in the department which 
is known as that of university extension. 
Last year 122 courses of lectures in this de- 
partment were given. With such lecturers 
as R. G. Moulton and his associates still 
greater success in the year to come is antici- 
pated. Instruction is given by lectures, 
class work, correspondence, after the method 
of the famous Hebrew schools, examina- 
tions, through libraries on special topics 
which are taken to the centers where the 
lectures are given, by the publications of the 
university and by district organization and 
training. The control of this work is in the 
hands of the president of the university, its 
special director and the secretaries of its 
various departments. 

It is too soon to estimate the influence 
which such a university will have on the 
methods of instruction hitherto followed in 
the West. It certainly will raise the stand- 
ard of scholarship in all our colleges. It 
will stimulate teachers in our high schools 
and academies and intellectual life through- 
out this great section of country. In Chi- 
cago itself it furnishes an object to which 
wealth may be consecrated which is infi- 
nitely higher than any we have hitherto 
known. And yet this university is only the 
completion of a system of education for 
which the founders of the city provided and 
toward which those who have laid the foun- 
dations of our six or seven theological sem- 


less 


inaries, our law school, our schools of medi- 


cine and dental surgery, the Northwestern 
University with its from four to seven mil- 
lions of property and its nearly two thousand 
‘students and the Lake Forrest University 
have been seeking tocome. The University 
of Chicago, under its brave, energetic and 


enthusiastic young president, whose love of 


learning is as intense as his charity toward 
those who differ from him is Christian, is 
the fitting culmination of the efforts which 
have been put forth quietly, but continu- 
ously, these last thirty years to make this 
city the center of a learning which shall be 


‘ best men which 
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as pure as its atmosphere is healthy and as 
broad and generous as are the prairies on 
whose edge it stands. 

The details of study pursued in the uni- 
versity, the names of the courses to be pur- 
sued cannot here be given. Enough to say 
that fifty-six courses in history are proposed, 
seventeen in political economy, thirty in 
Latin. It is the intention of President-Har- 
per and his associates that provision shall 
be made for instruction in every department 
of human knowledge, and this, too, by the 
Europe or America can 
furnish. When the new telescope is finished 
and housed and Professor George E. Hale, 
whose discoveries in solar photography have 
given him a world-wide reputation, is placed 
at its head, the astronomical student will 
have advantages here which neither England 
nor Germany nor France can give. 

It was at its annual meeting in May, 1889, 
that the board ot the American Baptist Ed- 
ucation Society determined to establish a 
college in Chicago. Jobn D. Rockefeller 
offered to give $600,000 provided $400,000 
were secuied within a given period. It was 
only through the heroic efforts of Secretary 
Gates of the Education Society and Rev. Dr. 
T. W. Goodspeed of Chicago that the sum 
was obtained. To his previous gifts Mr. 
Rockefeller added, Sept. 19, 1889, a million 
dollars. This gift brought the theological 
school into the city and left its buildings to 
be used by the Morgan Park Academy, 
which is a part of the university’s plant of 
instruction. Then came $500,000 from the 
Ogden estate for a school of science, gifts 
from Messrs. Field, Kent, Ryerson and Cobb 
and from Mrs. Kelly, Mrs. Foster, Mrs. 
Snell and Mrs. Beecher for buildings. So 
to one great gift another has been added, 
till now the university has seven millions of 
dollars in buildings and endowments, nearly 
four of these millions the gift of one man. 
But these gifts, large as they are, are only 
a beginning of what will be required to 
carry out the plans which the university is 
seeking to realize. No one claims that the 
university work is complete or that it has 
fully passed its experimental stage, but with 
its 143 instructors employed last year, its 
163 engaged for next year, its more than 200 
draduate students, it has done enough to 
encourage faith in its managers and to 
justify its appeals to the wealthy for liberal 
contributions. Of its departmental libra- 
ries, classical, historical, scientific, and its 
general library, made up of several very 
valuable collections, now temporarily yet 
conveniently stored in a building which is 
also serving for a gymnasium, there is here 
no space to speak. 

Although a distinctively Baptist institu- 
tion, and by the terms of its charter forever 
to be under the control of this denomina- 
tion, its spirit in the choice of its professors, 
the treatment of its students, the manage- 
ment of its extension work and of its press 
is as liberal as that of Harvard or Yale. As 
the president in the quarterly report just 
issued says, the first year of this new de- 
parture in the methods of imparting instruc- 
tion and the management of higher institu- 
tions of learning has passed and, so far as 
those best able to judge can judge, passed 
successfully and with promise of a work for 
education in the future the greatness and 
importance of which few realize. 

FRANKLIN. 
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A WORKABLE PRINCIPLE OF MORAL 
TRAINING. 


BY CHARLES DE GARMO, PRESIDENT OF SWARTH- 
MORE COLLEGE. 

Dogmatism has had its day in the field of 
intellectual instruction. The impartation 
of knowledge on the strength of the author- 
ity of teacher or book, instead of through 
the adequate apprehension of the pupil, is 
largely a thing of the past. Only in the 
field of moral training are we loath to depart 
from the ways of long ago. But the multi- 
plication of the forms of religious belief, on 
the one hand, and the unification of educa- 
tion in the public schools, on the other, 
have brought us to a standstill in the matter 
of religious instruction in the schools. If 
the old-time training cannot rest on the 
direct authority of the Scriptures nothing 
remains of it but hortatory ethics. Public 
confidence in the efficacy of the latter is so 
weak, however, that we may safely regard 
the field of school ethics as practically 
abandoned, so far as the old lines of pro- 
cedure are concerned. But just as instruc- 
tion did not collapse when dogmatism in 
method departed, so there may be a ray 
of hope left for an efficient moral train- 
ing. 

The will is moved by motives, but motives 
cleave to and grow out of ideas, A child 
has developed moral character just so far as 
he is able to decide the moral questions that 
arise in his experience, not each on its own 
merits, as a new problem, but by a strong 
set of right feelings that inhere in a firm 
group of rightly related ideas, so that the 
decision is made without deliberation, as a 
matter of course. The establishment of 
this right moral habit implies an extended 
experience in right thinking and doing. 
The mere iteration of a moral maxim dges 
not suffice to generate and consolidate the 
group of ideas in such connection as these 
morally established feelings presuppose. 

There are two sides to the moral prob- 
lem, which we may call the formal and the 
real, and consequently two methods of 
approach. The first is expressed in the 
words conscience, peace of mind, duty, 
strength of will, etc., the second, in a 
practical manifestation of such moral ideals 
as good will, benevolence, justice, adequate 
requital of good deeds, service to others as 
the best service to self, etc. The old sys- 
tem of moral training sought to bring about 
a realization of the practical virtues through 
an empty appeal to the formal side of 
morality, hoping in this way to secure right 
living. My view is that this course should 
be reversed, and that the formal side of 
morality should get a rich, full meaning 
through a building up of right groups of 
ideas and feelings in the realm of practical 
life. 

Only the general lines along which this 
approach must be made can be laid down 
at present, for tlrere is an important piece 
of pedagogical investigation needed in con- 
nection with each phase of the subject. 
The important fields for the concrete work- 
ing out of ethical ideas such as those men- 
tioned above are the daily home and eco- 
nomic life, and in this country especially 
the political life of community, county, 
State and nation. History records what 
the wills of men have wrought out in the 
past. From one point of view, then, we 
may say that history and life are the two 
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places where we find ethical ideals em- 
bodied in a concrete form. 

It is necessary, however, to add a third, 
which for young children is much more im- 
portant than history because much more 
easily grasped by the childish apprehension, 
and that is, first, imagination and then, later, 
dramatic literature. Classic literature em- 
bodies in idealized forms the same content 
that is found in history. Mythology is only 
history idealized, while legends, folk-lore, 
fairy tales and dramas are all freighted with 
the same ethical lessons that history teaches 
—the blessings of good will and justice, fair 
requital and honest service; the curse of ill 
will, injustice, failure of requital or service; 
the inevitable return of the deed upon the 
doer; the moral destruction of those who 
will not repent of evil deeds and the punish- 
ment of those who do not make restitution 
for wrong done; the moral salvation of those 
who do the good or who undo their evil 
deeds by repentance and restitution; the 
moral grandeur of those who obey the law 
of conscience with unswerving determina- 
tion. 

I am well aware that unimaginative 
thought is inclined to deny that there is 
any such content to be found in literature, 
or, if there, that it can be of any real use in 
the moral education of children. But this 
is because it does not see the need of build- 
ing up groups of interpreting ideas and 
feelings for all classes of moral questions. 
It is true that the dogmas of ethics are not 
found in such literature as I have described, 
but the ethieal ideas, the ethical content 
and the sentiments for right and against 
wrong that move the feelings are there, 
nevertheless. The right kind of literature 
educates the feelings. It gives the child an 
unbiased opportunity of passing right moral 
judgments upon the same classes of actions 
that will sooner or later confront him in 
practical life; furthermore, it teaches him to 
look beyond the present sensuous attractive- 
ness of a deed and to see it also in its ulti- 
mate consequences to himself. 

When the student is old enough to do so 
he may draw much spiritual inspiration for 
life from the pages of history, since this is 
the record of the will of man in the past, 
and is, consequently, largely ethical in its 
content. 

Coming now to the economic phases of 
the subject, I wish to call attention to an 
essay on Economic Causes of Moral Progress, 
by Prof. Simon N. Patten of the University 
of Pennsylvania and published in the an- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. He shows how children 
can be educated to form higher and higher 
combinations of things, which, taken to- 
gether, give a much larger sum of pleasure 
than they could do when consumed sepa- 
rately. Two advantages accrue, one the 
rejection of things that in themselves might 
give pleasure but in the new combination 
only spoil the whole, and the other the in- 
corporation of elements that are of advan- 
tage to the combination but which would 
be disagreeable if taken alone. Thus we 
might easily be led voluntarily to reject 
pickles or indigestible salads because they 
form a bad combination with a whole group 
of things that together give much pleasure 
and physical well-being, or we may intro- 
duce salt, pepper, mustard, etc., to a coimbi- 
nation where they would enhance the sum 
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total of pleasure, whereas by themselves 
they would be disagreeable. In like man- 
ner pupils can be taught to make ‘“‘ comple- 
ments’’ in their Jines of actions. ‘Play is 
pleasant, but if, at a given time, it would 
spoil a larger set of pleasures I will forego 
it. Lying might get me out of this scrape, 
but if it would ruin a group of things I 
most love I will tell the truth and take the 
consequences.’’ I quote a paragraph from 
this suggestive essay: 

The reduction of crime, however, is due 
more to the increase of economic activity and 
to tbe consequent possibility of regular em- 
ployment than to the rigorous enforcement of 
our laws. Three solid meals a day break 
down the sympathy with theft, destructive 
revenge and other crimes against property 
and good order.... 

It is always possible for the teacher to aid 
his pupils in enlarging their groups of pleas- 
ures. Their capacity for enjoying associated 
pleasures gradually increases with their age, 
and the teacher must be active in showing the 
natural groups into which their pleasures will 
unite. They must also be taught to eject the 
discordant elements which prevent the union 
of small into large complements. Too often 
the pleasures of children remain mere aggre- 
gates of sensations of a low character because 
they are unconscious of the increase of pleas- 
ure which a harmonious consumption will 
give. 

As to the embodiment of ethical ideals in 
political life. In addition to the ethical re- 
lations that should exist between men as 
individuals, there is a set of larger and not 
less important ethical relations that should 
exist between the individual and bodies of 
men in their collective capacity. As we 
have seen, literature, especially in its dra- 
matic forms, portrays these relations ideally 
in tragedy and comedy by showing that 
men attain real freedom only as they con- 
form to the highest institutional organiza- 
tions. In practice we enter these larger 


ethical fields when we begin to become con-- 


scious of our life as members of those vari- 
ous political organizations that we collect- 
ively call the state. The brother now be- 
comes the citizen. No supporter of pub- 
lic education will question the propriety or 
need of training pupils of the public school 
in political ethics. The only question is, 
How can we do it efficiently? Our main 
reliance heretofore has been United States 
history, but this has proved ineffective. 
Not much insight into political duties, or 
much permanent disposition to do them, is 
cultivated by the ordinary school history, 
which consists of descriptions of conquests, 
campaigns and battles, together with brief 
and formal statements of their causes and 
results. 

A much more effective method is to make 
a detailed study of the nearest and most 
obvious political forms under which we live. 
This study should embrace the present facts 
and how they came tobe. Children should be 
set to a study of the town, its origin, its meth- 
ods of work, the rights and duties of its citi- 
zens and officials. They should be led to in- 
vestigate the subject of taxation, its purpose, 
rightfulness, methods, justice and injustice, 
its benefits and necessity, what rdle it has 
played in wars and revolutions, and what 
the rights and duties of citizens are con- 
cerning it. In similar ways students should 
make a detailed study of county, city and 
State, of written constitutions and of the 
organizations, rights, duties and privileges 
of political parties. This is the root out of 
which history must grow if it is to have 
any ethical vitality. Such books as John 
Fiske’s Civil Government in the United 
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States admirably cover this field for our 
public and other high schools. 

Such, in brief outline, is the scheme of 
ethical training proposed by this paper for 
American schools and homes. Let dogma- 
tism and hortatory ethics wait until the 
practical ethics here outlined can fill these 
formal truths with a content. Begin with 
imaginative literature in the primary school 
and organize a course throughout the grades, 
ending with the Shakespearean dramas. 
Utilize the, ethical value of history, at first 
through biography and story, later through 
the study of political institutions as just 
outlined. Finally, teach the child to con- 
duct himself rationally along the lines laid 
down by Professor Patten in his essay. 

If concrete efforts along these various 
lines will do nothing fora sound moral train- 
ing of the people we may as well give up 
the problem in the schools and turn it over 
to some more potent agency. | 


NOTES ON EUROPEAN SCHOOLS. 


BY LUCIA T. AMES, BOSTON. 


To pay a visit to any so-called ‘‘free”’ 
or ‘public school’’ in Europe, especially 
on the Continent, is by no means an easy 
or common thing to do.. The red tape nec- 
essary before one can get inside the door 
is surprising to the American, accustomed 
to walk into any school with as little 
trouble and ceremony as he would walk into 
a church. 

We well remember our experience in 
Genoa, where, having a half-day to spare 
and thinking to learn more of the life of 
the Italian people by seeing their schools 
than by visiting any more palaces and gal- 
leries, we astounded our landlord by ask- 
ing the way to the nearest schoolhouse. 
He apologized for the vagueness of his 
ideas on the subject by assuring us that 
such a question had never been asked by 
any guest before. 

We therefore sallied forth, relying on 
chance or a policeman and a very limited 
Italian vocabulary to bring us to the de- 
sired place. After some time we found 
ourselves at the doors of some kind of a 
collegio and learned that it was a school 
for boys of about fourteen. With mingled 
courtesy, surprise and amusement the mas- 
ter assured us that ladies under no circum- 
stances could be admitted, but perhaps it 
would be possible for us to see a primary 
school further on. At the primary school 
we were informed with further courtesy 
and surprise at such a request that we must 
first repair to the city hall for a permit. 
Nothing daunted we repaired to the Palazzo 
Municipale, rising story above story from the 
narrow, busy street up the steep slope of one 
of the hills which make Genoa one of the 
most picturesque cities of Europe. Up end- 
less long stairs, through interminable corri- 
dors, from one official to another we passed, 
until finally the chief was reached and we 
were invited to be seated for an interview 
carried on in French, 

In the first place, what was our purpose 
in visiting Italian schools? Were we sent 
out by the United States Government to 
make reports? We gave assurances that we 
were mere harmless tourists intent simply 
on studying educational methods for strictly 
private purposes. This was satisfactory and 
the official assured us that though unfortu- 
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nately he had not the power to give us the 
permission himself, he would commission 
an underling to take us to the mayor, who 
was some distance further, and we should 
doubtless be granted our heart’s desire. 
But wisely concluding that at this rate of 
progress by the time we reached the school 
it would be closed, we reluctantly aban- 
doned our quest. 

All this annoying delay, at first so incom- 
prehensible, becomes somewhat excusable 
when Icoked at from the standpoint of Euro- 
peans, who think good manners require that 
the entrance of a visitor should demand 
special attention and the interruption of 
regular school work. In spite of all re- 
quests on our part that no attention what- 
ever should be paid to our entrance, in every 
country where we have visited schools our 
appearance was invariably signalized by the 
whole school dropping work and rising and 
remaining standing until permission was 
given to be seated. In one case, all the 
children, bowing, chanted in chorus the wel- 
come, ‘‘ Je suis charmé de vous voir”? (Lam 
delighted to see you). 

One can, however, almost pardon this 
fussy ceremony, although it practically pro- 
hibits parents and other visitors from see- 
ing the schools and prevents the children 
gaining the self-possession which American 
children learn when compelled to continue 
work as usual, no matter who is present. 
Habits of respect for age and authority, so 
woefully lacking in America and so delight- 
fully noticeable in European youth, are cer- 
tainly engendered by the respectful saluta- 
tions and little ceremonious forms which in 
Europe are still retained. ‘‘Do you ever 
use corporal punishment?’’ we asked of a 
Brusselsteacher. ‘‘ What! Do you mean to 
strike children?’’ he exclaimed in surprise. 
“Certainly not. Do you do such things in 
America? ”’ 

The complete separation of the sexes 
above the lowest primary grade and the 
almost exclusive employment of male teach- 
ers for boys and very many male teachers 
for girls is well known as characteristic of 
all continental schools. ‘‘ Boys wouldn't 
mind women; they wouldn’t have the same 
respect for them that they do for men,”’ said 
a male teacher. 
great deal harder to manage than European 
boys, and yet they often have women teach- 
ers until they are ready for college,’’ we 
protested, which remark was only received 
with a shrug of the shoulder. 

In all the European schools that we have 
seen the pupils are more compactly seated 
than in American schools. Space is thus 
economized at the expense of diminishing 
the cubic feet of air to each pupil and per- 
mitting a personal contact which we could 
not help feeling tended to preserve class 
distinctions, rich pupils being sent to pri- 
vate schools when they might, perhaps, 
attend the public schools if a separate seat 
and desk were granted them. Quite as 
often as not the seats are made without 
backs, partly for the sake of economizing a 
little wood and also, especially with boys, 
to facilitate their getting off the long 
benches by simply stepping over them. In 
a private English school for girls the pupils, 
although instructed in French, painting and 


all the accomplishments, sat on seats with-- 


out backs and kept their books on the floor 


_ and the window-sill. 


“But American boys are a 
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In Germany, although the schools usually 
provide proper receptacles for books, where 
one would think under the eye of a janitor 
they might at least be safe between the 
morning and afternoon session, every child 
carries all his books in an ugly, square- 
cornered satchel strapped to his back 
every time he enters or leaves the school- 
house. 


So far as we have observed, European 


text-books contain almost no pictorial illus- 
trations. This lack is compensated for and, 
perhaps, more cheaply provided by numer- 
ous wall charts, pictures and illustrations 
of specimens of raw materials and manufac- 
tured articles of various kinds, and speci- 
mens and colored pictures of objects in 
natural history. The prominence which is 
given to the study of religion makes pictures 
of Biblical subjects as common in the day 
school as in our Sunday schools. To an 
American one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the European school is the instruc- 
tion in religion. In Germany especially, as 
is well known, tremendous stress is laid on 
this, one-fifth of the school time frequently 
being devoted to1t. Whatever Puritan New 
England may think of the German’s way of 
going to the beer-gardens of a Sunday after- 
noon and to the opera in the evening, it is 
certain that during the course of the week 
his child is getting ten times as much in- 
struction in religion as the average child of 
church membersat home. Countries differ. 
The American woman is shocked to see her 
German sister crocheting and drinking a 
glass of beer while listening to strains from 
Lohengrin in a green garden of a Sunday 
afternoon, and she in her turn is shocked at 
the American who leaves her child’s reli- 
gious education to be accomplished by the 
attendance of a Sunday school, one houra 
week, where the pupil learns or not just as 
he pleases. 

As to the instruction which is given, it is 
safe to say that it has never been affected by 
the higher criticism. Whateyer the teach- 
ers may themselves think, they teach their 
pupils that the world was created in six 
days, and that Eve was made from Adam’s 
rib. Hebrew history is taught just as much 
as German history, and youngsters of nine 
and ten know who Nun and .Terah were 
quite as well as our boys know who Wash- 
ington and Franklin were. The Scripture is 
not learned merely by rote but they are ex- 


‘pected to be able to give a good explanation 


of it. About three hundred passages of 
Scripture of various lengths are learned by 
heart before confirmation, and this is cer- 
tainly a valuable training of the memory 
and the literary taste, to say nothing else. 
Confirmation in German schools usually 
takes place at the age of fourteen. Every 
pupil, not a Jew, whose parents. have not 
openly severed their relation with the state 
church or Romish church must be con- 
firmed. Judging from all the evidence avail- 
able, very few of the many atheists and ma- 
terialists who form the bulk of the Social 
Democratic party have severed their relation 
with the church. Such a severance would 
involve tremendous social difficulties and in- 
terfere with their children’s prospects in 
life, consequently they are as thoroughly 
trained in Christian doctrine and go to their 
confirmation as much as any other children. 

Far more attention is paid to literature, 
history and language studies in the lower 
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grades of both English and continental 
schools than in American schools, Arith- 
metic and geography are continued later, 
and we have seen girls of seventeen and 
eighteen in a French boarding school study- 
ing geography. Their classification of Amer- 
ican cities according to their population, 
enumerating Montevideo and Detroit, Rio 
Janeiro and San Francisco in the same 
breath, was amusing to one from the States, 
who is slow to learn that the word Ameri- 
can in Europe has a much wider significa- 
tion than we usually give it. Since the 
Franco-Prussian War, which demonstrated a 
fatal ignorance of geography in France, far 
more attention has been paid to it, not only 
there but in other lands. European geogra- 
phy is, of course, studied with much greater 
detail than in our schools. 

It is rather humiliating to an American to 
find what a small part his own land plays in 
European thought. In one of the best 
schools in Manchester, Eng., after listen- 
ing to admirable recitations from Shake- 
speare from a class of girls, on being asked 
to talk to them we prefaced our remarks 
by saying that we had come from Boston, 
and inquired if any one knew where that 
was. There was silence for a moment and 
then one girl modestly said, ‘‘ Philadelphia,” 
and a second suggested ‘‘New, York.” 
Whether these were States or. cities they 
could not tell, but they could tell a great 
deal about As You Like It, and evidently 
enjoyedit. Most of our girls of the same age 
would have known nothing of Shakespeare, 
and perhaps one kind of ignorance was no 
worse than the other. 

The study of French and English grammar 
and, literature plays a large part in all 
schogls for both boys and girls in Germany. 
While the German boy continues his studies. 
in the Real Schule or the Gymnasium until 
he is nearly twenty, his sister rarely goes 
to school after she is- sixteen. By that 
time, however, she usually has a more 
thorough training than the American girl 
of that age and is generally more industrious 
and far less self-assertive. Vacations in 
Germany, except in the universities, are often 
only a month long at the longest, and the 
sum total for the year is about ten weeks 
vacation. 

One feature of German and also many 
French schools is vacation lessons, which 
would require, perhaps, a half-hou1’s work 
daily. This we have never found looked 
upon as an imposition. It is chiefly a kind 
of reviéw work and prevents the loss of 
what has been gained. Pupils are held 
strictly to account for its performance. 

The two most interesting schools that we 
ever visited were a girls’ industrial school 
.in Rome, to which our guide managed to 
gain access for us, and the famous Christ’s 
Hospital, or Blue Coat School, in London. 

While in regard to school furniture, co- 
education, the higher education of women 
and the absence of’ ecclesiasticism in our 
schools America is undoubtedly in advance 
of European nations, in many other respects 
we have much tolearnfromthem. Inall the 
European countries whose schools we have 
visited primary education is more universal 
and compulsory than with us, and, so far as 
we could observe, patriotism is better in- 
culeated, and courtesy, industry, obedience 
and jthoroughness are more common than 
in American schools. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF RE- 
FORM MOVEMENTS. 


BY WILLIAM HOWE TOLMAN, SECRETARY CITY VIGI- 
LANCE LEAGUE, NEW YORK. 


Reform implies abuse of some nature. In 
order that the reform may have the desired 
effect there must be the staying power of 
zealous intelligence. A reform movement 
begins by the efforts of some leader of 
strong personality, who gives direction and 
organization to what he believes will be- 
come a ‘‘movement.’’ The leader is a ne- 
cessity, but what the leader wants is the 
steady upward pressure of intelligent sup- 
porters. The enthusiasm which expresses 
itself in applause of the powerful points or 
the earnest appeal of the speaker and then 
effervesces the next morning is not worth 
very much. 

Perhaps what the reformer most dreads 
is indifference. ‘‘ Well, what’s the use, any- 
how? What can Ido?’’ is frequently heard. 

_Each citizen counts one, and the value of 
one man who will stand up and be counted 
is of worth, especially in a municipality 
held in the grip of the men who are in 
‘‘practical politics,’’ a euphemism for the 
old saw, ‘‘ Every man for himself.’’ Why is 
it that a rainy day is worth hundreds of 
votes to one party? Why do bosses and 
heelers run the machine? Why is it that 
the man with the biggest pull is generally 
the biggest rascal and gets the most done 
for him? The answer to these political 
conundrums is seldom given up by even the 
most casual observer of municipal politics. 
In the world’s Periclean ages the noblest 
men counted it the highest honor to serve 
their state and they gladly gave their best 
energies to its service, satisfied if they had 
won renown for their city. The vocabulary 
of the practical politician of today is Very 
significant. 

The most practical work done by univer- 
sity extension is the instruction which it 
offers in the classes organized for the study 
of civic duties and responsibilities. At a 
recent election in New York City an elec- 
tioneering booth was within the proscribed 
distance from the place of voting. A man 
stepped up to the booth and said to the 
occupant that he was violating the law. 

_‘* Well, what if I am; who are you?” was 
the retort cowrteous. ‘‘WhoamI? [ama 
citizen!’’ When the day comes that each 
man shall feel that he is a citizen, and that 
privileges and responsibilities attach them- 
selves to that title the ward bosses will learn 
that their title isthen a misnomer. Nowthe 
vis inertie of ignorance must be overcome 
by education. A child does not begin in the 
high school but in the kindergarten. By 
education I mean instruction in civics, in 
the privileges of citizenship. To illustrate 
by a concrete case: In one of the most 
densely populated wards in New York City 
is a large foreign element that prizes the 
privilege of casting a vote. The density of 
the ignorance of these peuple may be in- 
ferred from the fact that they have been 
persuaded that their ballots will haye no 
validity unless, previously to being cast, 
each voter deposits $2 with a certain saloon 
keeper in that ward! The friends of a bal- 
lot reform might begin here. 

One leading characteristic of the present 
age is organization; the more perfect the or- 
ganization the greater the results. One of 


the newest reform organizations is that of , 
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the City Vigilance League of New York 
City. The scheme of this organization is to 
work in the assembly and election districts, 
taking that division rather than the wards 
or precincts. There are thirty assembly 
districts and the league will have one su- 
pervisor in each, these men constituting the 
executive committee. The total number of 
the election districts is 1,137, and just that 
number of inspectors are wanted. In order 
that there may be a sense of associated ef- 
fort, and that the leaguers may send in the 
results of the work to the central office, 
monthly bulletins are issued containing five 
questions. The assembly supervisor is sent 
duplicate copies of each bulletin, one of 
which he sends in with the replies to the 
office and the other he retains for his own 
use. In this way he is fully posted concern- 
ing his own administrative area. There is 
no one man power who is shaping its plans, 
but its policy is decided by the executive 
board of thirty. A great dust has been 
raised by the statement that the league was 
composed of an army of amateur detectives, 
Such astatement is absolutely without foun- 
dation. 

Well, what has the league done? Nearly 
four hundred ‘‘ hand-picked’’ men are giv- 
ing their services in districts all over the 
city. That has been the results of a year’s 
work, with all the drawbacks of newness 
and consequent inexperience. A few as- 
sembly districts have their full quota of 
men, so that organization has been effected, 
and some definite question of municipal life 
is being studied. One district is studying 
the ‘‘sweating question,’’ shops are being 
visited, abuses are being investigated and 
lawyers have prepared briefs on the points 
of law involved. Another district is occu- 
pying itself with the problem of sanitation, 
and a third is taking up the inquiry into 
popular amusements. Affiliations are being 
established with existing institutions, so 
that all may work for a common object, 
namely, the betterment of our city. 

This, then, is what the City Vigilance 
League has done, now what are its advan- 
tages? First and foremost, the educational. 
No body of men can be associated for the 
purpose of good government or guided and 
counseled by men of scholarly attainment 
and sincerity of motive without catching 
their inspiration and consecrated spirit. 
The leaguers are slowly advanced by pro- 
gressive stages by means of information. 
Here is a quotation from a recent bulletin: 

Any person, licensed or otherwise, who shall 
sell or offer for sale or give away any strong 
or spirituous liquors, wines, ale or beer on 
Sunday or on any other day between one and 
tive o’clock in the morning, unless he have a 
special license therefor, or to any child actu- 
ally or apparently under the age of sixteen 
years, or to any intoxicated person, shall be 
guilty of misdemeanor. 

Except to parties already licensed, no new 
license can be graated for the sale of liquor in 
any building (other than a hotel or buildin 
for which a license already exists) which shal 
be on the same street or avenue and within 
two. hundred feet of a building occupied ex- 
clusively as a church or schoolhouse, measure- 
ments to be taken’ between the principal en- 


trances of tbe buildings in question. 
The board of excise, whose office is at 54 


Bond Street, is required to keep a record show- 


ing the name of such licensee, the locality of 
the premises licensed and the date of grant- 
ing the same. Such record-book is required 
to be open to the inspection of the public. 


Each month some bit of information like 
this is sent out. Besides this each leaguer 
has personal contact with actual conditidns 
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of city life as he is gaining his information. 
Men’s eyes are opened when they begin to 
study into concrete phases of city life. No 
man who is interested in the housing of the 
poor ever passes a tenement house without 
seeing all he can; if it is a question of street 
cleaning, every highway in the metropolis 
affords material for a comparative study. 
Interest once aroused is sure to grow on 
what it feeds upon. The kind of pabulum 
in this direction is supplied by questions 
like these taken from another bulletin: 


1. As you come to understand better your 
own district, what is the evil existing there 
which seems to you particularly to require 
correction ? : 

2. Please give street and number of any sa- 
loons that may exist in your district. 

3. What saloons have you, if avy, which are 
situated within two hundred feet of a church 
or schoolhouse ? 

4. Have you any churches in your district 
and, if so, where are they situated and of 
what denomination ? 


Bulletin No. 4 contained the following 
answers to questions: 


1. The president and executive committee 
of the league pledge themselves to summon no 
supervisor to testify in court because of anv 
statement he may have made or information 
he may have given. 

2. Responsibility of owner or agent of prop- 
erty for gambling or disorderly conduct on 
the premises. The law upon this is as follows: 

“A person who keeps a room, shed, tene- 
ment, etc., ... to be used for gambling, 
or being the owner or agent, knowingly lets or 
permits the same to be so used, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor.’’—Penal Code, Section 343. 

‘‘A person who keeps a house of ill-fame, or 
assignation of any description, ... or who, 
as agent or owner, lets a building or any por- 
tion of a building, knowing that it is intended 
to be used for any purpose specified in_ this 
section, or who permits a building or portion 
of a building to be so used, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.’’—Penal Code, Section 322. 


A second advantage is that of a knowl- 
edge of the social conditions in the assembly 
limits. Booth has gained the applause of 
the sociological world by his masterly 
studies of the poverty of the East End in 
London. The league is doing the same kind 
of work, modest now, but instinct with the 
same possibilities. It is this feature of the 
work of the league which should appeal to 
every clergyman in the city of New York. 
The church is waking up to the immediate 
need of coming to the front in assuming the 
leadership of the issues of the day. What 
more helpful means for the acquisition of a 
mass Of sociological facts concerning their 
own districts than by the active co- operation 
of the clergy? Men want a religion that 
will teach them how to make the most of 
their lives’on this earth as well as fit them 
for the other life. 

A third advantage is the acquisition of 
the facts from the different localities. Vig- 
ilance implies watchfulness and watchful- 
ness will elicit the facts. This is no more 
than the right of every citizen, that he 
should know, for instance, whether or not 
the city officials whom he elects and whom 
he pays to govern his city are doing their 
duty. If they are faithful all the watching 
in the world will make no difference to them, 
but if they are conscious of malfeasance in 
office then there is an outcry on their part 
that the citizens are exceeding their prerog- 
atives and that they are meddling with what 
does not belong tothem. The league pro- 
poses to know the address of every saloon in 
the city as well as the fact concerning its 
license or non-license, although the excise 
question is only one of the many phases of 
city life that will be studied by the league. 

A few well-stated facts are worth far more 
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than the same kind of a general statement. 
The violation of the Sunday excise law in 
this city is a well-known fact to any citizen 
with sound eyes and ears, but when a bill of 
particulars like this can be given, it cannot 
fail to make an impression. 

Sunday, May 14, seven saloons were under 
surveillance. Lenox Avenue, corner of 129th 
Street,6to7 p.m. Forty persons entered the 
saloon, of whom twenty-seven were young 
men, ten middle-aged men, one well-dressed 
woman, who walked unsteadily when she 
came out, and three boys; 7.15 to 7.50, thirty 
men went in, two with children, one with 
pitcher and one with growler; an officer passed 
twice, people going in and out. 

The sole object of the league is the pro- 
motion of whatever makes for good citizen- 
ship, and to that end whatever concerns the 
interests of the city is made the subject of 
inquiry and conference. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ATMOSPHERE. 


BY PROF. HENRY M. TYLER, SMITH COLLEGE. 


Over all civilization and all progressive 
humanity there are two majestic powers 


which are forever keeping guard, the spirit 


of the present and the spirit of the past. 
They are not expected to work in harmony, 
and are seldom, if ever, in entire agreement. 
The best times are supposed to be those 
when they are quite harsh in their reflec- 
tions upon each other and their discord is, 
in a rough way, a measure of the progres- 
sive energy of the community. They must 
not dwell together with mutual approba- 
tion and yet, while they may find fault, it 
must be always a sort of family quarrel, 
sure in due season to be mhadeup. There 
may be altercation and criticism and sharp 
words, but there must be no complete rup- 
ture, no divorce, no thorough alienation 
between the two. 

There is no subject on which the two 
powers are more sure to indulge in severe 
reflections than over the problems of educa- 
tion. Here each is stuffed full of positive 
convictions and is ready to deride the folly 
of thé other. Each has its well-defined 
theory. The educational system of the past 
trained for energy and tolerated no softness 
in the organism of the mind. It delighted 
in discipline. Youthful life, it felt, was 
exuberant and needed pruning and repress- 
ing. It is the nature of vigorous life to 
grow too fast, and so, wherever the vitality 
showed itself, there the severity must be 
applied. There was a certain prominence 
given to the statement that education meant 
the educing of qualities, the persuading 
them to develop from within, but it was 
particularly by giving them opportunity, by 
sternly keeping back the less desirable im- 
pulses which threatened to pre-empt the 
SOU: 

To attain the desired results schools and 
colleges were located in retired communi- 
ties. The youth found little to compete 
with the peculiar interests of school life and 
one must be possessed of rare powers of im- 
agination who could find very much to di- 
vert him. The equipments of these places 
of culture were meager enough, except in 
rules. To keep the boy away from all temp- 
tations—for it was especially the masculine 
mind which was under consideration—to re- 
press from the very beginning every sugges- 
tion of evil tendency, and thus give clear 
field for the virtues, this it was felt would 
solve the problem. If the garden was kept 
rigidly clean the good seed could not be 
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crowded out, and certainly ought to flourish 
with this reduced opposition. There was 
left no logical standing for anything except 
good. 

We are prone to say at once that these 
schools must have proved intolerably dull. 
But they were neither as dull nor as virtu- 
ous as they logically ought to have been. 
We may set it down as one of the primary 
rules of life that it is not necessary to pro- 
vide amusements for young people. We 
have here one of the undisputed examples 
of spontaneous generation—they can be de- 
pended on to secure a fairly good time for 
themselves. It was a system which rather 
rejoiced in what we should call its narrow- 
ness. It avoided for its pupils contact with 
outward life. It did not seek to adapt itself 
to varying tastes. 
mathematics that wasasign that mathemat- 
ics was particularly needed for its develop- 
ment. It suffered no qualms of conscience 
over what it accepted or what it omitted. 
It believed in the laws which it had adopted 
and it had the faith and courage of its con- 
victions, And above all, in very many re- 
spects, it was asystem which worked. Splen- 
did character and splendid scholarship came 
out of those schools. They taught industry 
and patience, self-denial and earnestness, 
and while cultivating painstaking accuracy 
they also sent out enthusiastic students. 
Theirs was certainly a time when learning 
flourished in the land. 

The modern spirit starts with the princi- 
ple that we must begin by making the 
lessons which are to be learned interesting 
to the pupil. The teachers must, in spite 
of all competition and in spite of all resist- 
ance, draw the students into their work. 
Minds must be stimulated, and if lassitude 
follows in the reaction from various excite- 
ments new stimulus must in some way 
be found and furnished. The principle of 
competition must be largely introduced to 
rouse the energies of, individual students 
and of schools. It is considered more es- 
sential that there should be much going on, 
that the mind may be free from any thought 
of ennui, than that there should be an at- 
mosphere suited to meditation. School life 
has to be highly seasoned, so large schools 
and colleges are supposed to be especially 
desirable and all are to be rejected as un- 
fortunately located in proportion as they 


are removed from the great centers of life 


and activity. The institution which is 
forced by adverse fate to acknowledge itself 
as belonging to the fresh water grade must 
make every effort to cause winds to blow 
through its halls which remind as much as 
possible of the brine of the ocean and the 
eagerly desired fragrance of the streets of 
the great town. : 

It is not difficult to see that under such 
influences our ‘education, contrary to the 
ideals which prevailed among our fathers, 
is coming to be full of all manner of excite- 
ment, but, it is urged in excuse of our ef- 
fervescing youth, this is only a part of the 
spirit of the age which must make itself 
felt in our schools as everywhere else. Yes, 
that is it, if we could only realize how thor- 
oughly the school reflects the outside world. 
Modern life tends to be fast in its work, but 
even more to be fast in its pleasures, and all 
this tendency is prodigiously self-assertive 
in places of education, excusing even its 
effrontery by the statement that it is vouched 


If a mind did not like 
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for by the times.. We can hardly claim that 
its position is entirely false. Education is 
not for itself, but for life, and it is well that 
it should be near to life. But this question 
of the relation of the school to society about 
it is a large one, and shows its application 
in more than one direction. 

The people say—that is, the best people— 
let our institutions send us out men and 


‘women of the highest standard, intellectual, 


moral and spiritual. They enter accusa- 
tions, sometimes fierce and strong, against 
the schools that they are given over to all 
manner of things which do not aid study, 
that they are places of dissipation, in forms 
more or less mild, that they fail to fit young 
people to take their places in actual life. 
Now all these charges are of vast signifi- 
cance, but is the plant to find fault with the 
blossom that it does not transform the 
juices for the whole organism? Shall the 
body blame the limb that it is not suffi- 
ciently quickening to the whole? If edu- 
cation is for actual life it is no less abso- 
lutely true that it is of the actual life. If it 
ought to create a better sentiment it is itself 


“ereated by the sentiment which already 


exists. 

We need to remember that the spirit of 
the age never ought to have everywhere its 
own way. Almost every man feels drawn 
in some degree to the idea of our fathers 
that life ought to have opportunity to get 
its development amid surroundings of com- 
parative quiet. We may differ as to what 
quiet is, but we object, at least in theory, to 
deluging the growing mind with all sorts 
of distraction. The excitements of life are 
like wine, which the parent wishes to have 
on the table simply for himself; the chil- 
dren should leave it alone. But it is hard 
to keep the barrier unbroken between man- 
hood and youth. And in this work of wall- 
ing out disturbing influences each one wants 
to build anywhere except over against his 
own house. 

What most parents desire is to furnish 
their children all the luxuries and indul- 
gences which they feel that they can afford, 
encourage them to have a good time in fol- 
lowing their impulses, but they wish other 
people and their children to furnish influ- 
ences of simplicity which shall give that 
grace to life which is only found where 
quiet and contentment give their blessing. 
Parents affirm that when they send their 
children away it is in the hope that the 
halls of learning will withdraw them from 
the multitude of diversions, but they find, 
alas, that the evils which they hoped were 
left behind meet them in a new form at the 
academic doors. They find fault with insti- 
tutions, forgetting that the young hope of 
the household chooses his school and col- 
lege, chooses the work which is to be done 
there and all this after being thoroughly 
well habituated to having all things made 
attractive. The school is expected to prove 
a mighty corrective power when both school 
and student are the product of the com- 
munity. 

Tf the great public which comes especially 
in contact with our institutions of learning 
feels that free rein should be given to youth- 
ful impulses, gives its most abundant at- 
tention and applause when students prove 
their talent for baving a good time, fur- 
nishes money in abundance to its youth and 
encourages them to spend it, the institu- 
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tions must accept the position which is ac- 
corded to them, but they can hardly be ex- 
pected vigorously to counteract the evils of 
the age. Speaking generally, it is extrava- 
gant youth which make extravagant educa- 
tion, and it is an extravagant public which 
makes extravagant youth. Dissipation in 
the schools comes from a craving for dissi- 
pation brought from the home and the so- 
cial life about the home. If we aie to have 
reform we must not be satisfied to complain 
of what comes from the school, but we must 
guard that which goes in and this work can- 
not be done by one man nor a hundred. 
We are not so much wiser than our fathers 
that we can afford to reject all the ideas of 
the past, and it is the public which espe- 
cially needs the corrective. 


es 


SIX OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 


V. RICHARD HOOKER. 


BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER, D.D., OBERLIN SEMINARY. 


The story of Richard Hooker’s life and 
that of George Herbert, the subject of my 
next article, are charmingly told in that 
English classic, Walton’s Lives, of which 
Wordsworth says: 

There are no colors in the fairest sky 

So fair as these; the feather whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men 
Diopped from an angel’s wing. 

Born in 1553, the year Mary Tudor came 
to the English throne, Hooker’s life ex- 
tended to 1600, almost to the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth. He shared with Shake- 
speare, Raleigh and Bacon the quickening 
influences that stimulated their minds to 
great literary achievement. Hooker’s par- 
ents, being poor, thought of apprenticing 
their son to a trade, but his school teacher 
dissuaded them from it and interested 
Bishop Jewell in him, who sent him to Ox- 
ford. , There he won distinction as a scholar 
and a private tutor. Among his pupils were 
Edwin Sandys, son of Bishop Sandys, and 
George Cranmer, nephew of Archbishop 
Cranmer, who, by reason of their high eccle- 
siastical connections and interest, subse- 
quently had a great influence on his fortunes. 
After receiving his master’s degree he was 
given a fellowship and later appointed He- 
brew lecturer. 

At twenty-eight he was ordained a min- 
ister of the Established Church and was in- 
vited by Bishop Sandys to preach at St. 
Paul’s Cross, London, a great honor, for 
hither ‘‘ all the power and eloquence of the 
church found their way.’’ But what was 
meant for a great honor resulted, through 
Hooker’s guileless simplicity, in a great 
calamity—his marriage to a termagant. 
The story, as told by Walton, is a droll one. 

Hooker performed the journey to London 
-on horseback, and arrived at the ‘‘ Shuna- 
mite’s House,’ his place of entertainment, 
weary and wet, despairing of his ability to 
preach on the coming Sabbath; ‘‘ but a warm 
bed and rest and drink, proper for a cold, 
given him by Mrs. Churchman (the hostess), 
and her diligent attendance added unto it, 
enabled him to perform the office of the 
day.’’ Mrs. Churchman, however, was a 
siren, and, perceiving simplicity in her 
guest, took advantage of it. Having won 
his gratitude and confidence, she ventured 
to say that ‘‘it was best for him to have a 
wife that might prove a nurse to him; and 
such a one she could and would provide 
tor him, if he thought fit to marry.’’ Thus 
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cajoled, he got for a wife her daughter 
Joan, ‘‘ who,” says Walton, ‘ brought him 
neither beauty nor portion; and for her 
conditions, they were too like that wife's, 
which is by Solomon compared to a drip- 
ping house.’ To this Walton quaintly 
adds; ‘‘ This choice of Mr. Hooker’s—if it 
were his choice—may be wondered at, but 
let us consider that the prophet Hzekiel 
says, ‘There is a wheel within a wheel,’ a 
secret, sacred wheel of Providence—most 
visible in marriages—guided by His hand, 
that ‘ allows not the race to the swift,’ nor 
‘bread to the wise,’ nor good wives to good 
men; and He that can bring goed out of 
evil—for mortals are blind to this reason— 
only knows why this blessing was denied to 
patient Job, to meek Moses, and to our as 
meek and patient Mr. Hooker.”’ 

Certainly in bis method of getting a wife 
the ‘‘ Judicious ’? Hooker, as he is called in 
literature, acted most injudiciously, and 
bitter, as usual in such cases, was the fruit 
of his indiscretion. Compelled by his mar- 
riage to give up his fellowship, he obtained 
a country living in the diocese of Lincoln, 
where, after a year or two, he was visited 
by his old pupils, Sandys and Cranmer, who 
found him with the Odes of Horace in his 
hand out in the field tending his sheep, 
while the servant, whose business it was, 
was in the house eating his dinner and 
assisting his mistress in household work. 

Grieved to find their former learned 
teacher compelled to perform such menial 
tasks, they importuned their friends to pro- 
vide him with a better living, with such 
good effect that he was presented with the 
mastership of the Temple in London. 
This appointment furnished the occasion 
for his writing his great work, The Ecclesi- 
astical Polity. The lecturer before the 
Templars for the evening service was Wal- 
ter Travers, a Presbyterian in polity and a 
Puritan in theology, and withal an eager 
controversialist. He soon showed that he 
was not in accord with the new master of 
the Temple by disputing in the evening 
what Hooker had said in the morning, so 
that it was wittily said that ‘‘the forenoon 
sermon spake Canterbury and the afternoon 
Geneva.’’ The representative of Geneva 
had the more popular oratorical gifts, so 
that Thomas Fuller says, ‘‘ the congrega- 
tion ebbed in the forenoon and flowed in 
the afternoon.” Of Hooker's manner of 
preaching and personal appearance Fuller 
gives also a droll description: ‘‘ He may be 
said to have made good music with his 
fiddle and stick alone without rosin, having 
neither skill in the use of voice or gesture 
to grace his matter.’’ His stature was 
small, his face pimply, and he had a shy 
and downeast look. His voice was weak 
and his delivery slow. ‘‘Standing stone 
still in the pulpit, as if the posture of his 
body were the emblem of his mind—im- 
movable as his opinions—where his eye was 
fixed at the beginning it was found fixed at 
the end of the sermon. Jn a word, the doc- 
trine he delivered had only itself to garnish 
it. Such, however, as would patiently at- 
tend to the reading and hearing of his sen- 
tences had their expectation overpaid at the 
close.”’ 

““Canterbury,’’ being in power, put a 
stop to the unseemly strife by prohibiting 
Travers from preaching. He petitioned the 
Privy Council to have the prohibition re- 
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moved, and in his appeal abused his oppo- 
nent. The temperateness of Hooker’s an- 
swer is revealed in two of its sentences: 
“Your next argument consists of railing 
and reasons. To your railing I say noth- 
ing; to your reasons I say what follows.” 

To a man of Hooker’s pacific nature such 
a controversy was distasteful, and as it was 
likely to be prolonged, because Travers 
proclaimed himself a martyr to ecclesiasti- 
cal oppression, Hooker begged Archbishop 
Whitgift to give him a country parsonage. 
He was, therefore, transferred to Boscombe, 
near Salisbury, in 1591. Here and at Bishop- 
bourne, to which he removed later, he 
wrote his immortal work. 

This book, The Ecclesiastical Polity, grew 
out of his dispute with Mr. Travers, who 
held that the polity of the English Church, 
including its form of worship, was un-Scrip- 
tural, and therefore wrong. ‘Our rites, 
customs and orders of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment are called in question (by them),’’ 
says Hooker; ‘‘ we are accused as men that 
will not have Christ to rule over them, but 
have willfully cast His statutes behind their 
backs.”? 

Hooker’s work is a vindication from this 
charge vf the adherents of the Established 
Church. He argucs that no particular form 
of church government is essential; that no 
form is prescribed in the Scriptures; that 
rites and observances have in all ages been 
left to the free judgment of the churches; 
that what may be called the law of reason 
has determined them and that this law has 
a certain divine authority as well as the 
law of God in Scripture. 

The Ecclesiastical, Polity, though under- 
taken as a vindication of his church, rises 
to a splendid treatise upon the nature and 
universality of law, with an incidental con 
sideration of the function and authority of 
reason in religion. As a controversial work 
it exhibits a candor rarely found in such 
writings. The spirit that animated its au- 
thor is shown in the appeal he makeg to his 
opponents for a fair hearing. ‘‘ Regaid 
not,”’ he says, ‘‘ who it is that speaketh, but 
weigh only what is spoken. If truth do 
anywhere manifest itself seek not to smother 
it with glossing delusion; acknowledge the 
greatness thereof and think it your best 
victory when the same doth prevail over 
you.”” “There will come a time when 
three words, uttered with charity and meek- 
ness, shall receive a far more blessed re- 
ward than three thousand volumes written 
with disdainful sharpness of wit.’’ 

In thought and style The Ecclesiastical 
Polity is one of the great works of English 
literature. Its thought is strong, compre- 
hensive and elevated, enriched with great 
learning unobtrusively introduced. The 
broad sweep of the thought is like that of 
the Gulf Stream. The moral excellence of 
the author’s character suffuses its pages as 
with a golden atmosphere and, as E. P. 
Whipple says, ‘‘gives a richness, sweetness 
and warmth to his thinking quite as pecul- 
jar to it as its dignity, amplitude and ele- 
vation.’”’ One cannot read it without men- 
tal enlargement and much spiritual benefit. 
The moral effect of it is like that of a placid 
sunset or of the clear and still night sky. 
It tends to give one ‘“‘that temperance and 


serenity of mind which,’’ Lowell says, ‘is | 


the ripest fruit of -wisdom and also the 
sweetest.” 
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The Home 
THE FINANOIAL PROBLEM AT HOME. 


BY MRS. C. E. BLAKE. 


In her kitchen the wife of John Allen 
Sat, hulling the berries for tea, 

And thinking that, when dawned the morrow, 
‘‘Wather ’” John, son Willie and she, 


All clad in their holiday garments, 
Would drive to the neighboring town, 

And purchase a new parlor carpet, ; 
For carpets had just been “‘ marked down.” 


Her heart was quite set on the project. 
She had waited now many a year, 

For bills always kept in the foreground, 
And cash always kept in the rear. 


But ‘“ father’’ had promised the money, 
The next time the coupons came due, 
And Mollie had chosen the colors, 
Pale orange, deep olive and blue. 


For a wonder the family income 
Had exceeded the family debt, 

And “ father’’ had pledged her the carpet, 
When all obligations were met. 


So Mollie sat hulling the berries, 
And humming a bright, lively tune, 
Not dreaming what keen disappointment 
Would wither her hopes, all too soon. 


Her ear caught the sound of a footstep. 
She hastened to open the gate. 

Then learned, from the face of her husband, 
The news that again she must wait. 


For the crisis of which men were telling, 
The panic in business and trade, 

Had made itself felt in the village 
By people of every grade. 


Alas! for the slowly saved earnings, 
The labor of husband and wife. 

Ali gone, like the mists of the morning, 
Leaving notice, ‘‘ Departed this life.”’ 


Once more the old carpet, so faded, 
Whose birthdays bad numbered a score, 
Was forced to re-enter the service, 
To be mended and turned, as of yore. 


While Mollie is still vainly striving 
The mystery deep to unfold, 

How the loss of her rug was occasioned 
By too large exportation of gold. 


a 


“Tt is not as important to graduate well 
at twenty-two as it is to be a healthy, splen- 
did woman at thirty,’’ were the wise words 
spoken by Alice Freeman Palmer at Chau- 
tauqua in discussing the question of coedu- 
cation. Another point well taken in her 
address was that a basis for marriage made 
in a coeducational institution is likely to 
result in a better life than a basis made in 
a ballroom. Since it is inevitable that 
young men and women will be attracted to 
each other it is desirable that they should 
become acquainted on the wholesome 
ground of common interests in study rather 
than in the artificial light of social gaieties. 
If the ideals are pure and high in the homes 
from which they come the intercourse be- 
tween students of the opposite sex will par- 
take of the same characteristics. But in 
Mrs. Palmer’s judgment the home does not 
give girls as good preparation for college as 
boys and certainly her opportunities for 
observation, as both student and professor 
at Ann Arbor and as a president of Welles- 
ley, entitle her opinions to careful consider 
ation. 


_ from which we gathered our facts. 
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A resident of Cambridge, commenting 
upon our recent editorial concerning the 
expense of sending a girl through college, 
assures us that a student can take the course 
at the Harvard Annex for considerably less 
than $800 per year. Good board in a pleas- 
ant family can be obtained for $6 a week. 
The college year is nominally forty weeks, 
making the total expenditure for board $240, 
Tuition is $200. Allowing $60 for books, 
club fees, laundry, etc., it is evident that by 
rigid economy $500 may be made to cover 
all necessary expenses. The more common 
price for board, however, is $8 and a few 
students pay from $10 to $15. It is a pleas- 
ure to announce that this most admirable 
institution, especially for advanced work, 
does not require so large an outlay from the 
students as would be inferred from the ex- 
perience of the young woman who claimed 
that $800 represented the minimum cost. 
Her statement was made in Harper’s Bazar, 
But 
even if this sum were the lowest figure it 
includes advantages growing out of a resi- 
dence in a university town which could not 
be purchased elsewhere and which gives the 
Annex a degree of superiority over some of 
our colleges for women. 


OXFORD OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
WOMEN, 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 


An Oxford professor recently remarked 
that it was scarcely correct to speak of the 
Oxford movement when there had already 
been six distinct Oxford movements, led in 
turn by Grosstéte, Wyclif, Laud, Colet, Wes- 
ley and Newman. Who knows that the 
next century will not add a seventh which 
shall be called the Oxford movement for the 
higher education of women? 

Surely St. Frideswide built wiser than she 
knew when she founded the city of Oxford 
by building a house for ‘* maidens religiously 
inclined’’; that maidens intellectually in- 
clined should ever succeed them came not 
within the scope of her convent’s narrow 
cell. 

A thousand years passes and St. Frides- 
wide’s memory lives only in crumbling 
church and fading tradition, but her spirit 
survives in Somerville, Lady Margaret and 
St. Hugh’s Halls. Today the women of Ox- 
ford may meet in the same lecture-room to 
hear the same lecture at the same hour from 
the same professor as their brother Oxoni- 
ans; they may take the same examinations 
at the same time and place with the same 
test papers. Yet they wear their honors 
‘¢with a difference.”’ John, if he succeeds, 
takes his degree; Mary may be neither ma- 
triculated nor graduated nor receive from 
the university aught beyond the testamur 
from the clerk, for which she pays the tra- 
ditional shilling, and have her name pub- 
lished in the class lists according to the 
rank she has earned. Pursuing this logic 
relentlessly, what is the standard of degree 
value? Unquestionably at its highest the 
right to vote in convocation, for everybody 


_knows that the alumni of an English univer- 


sity are the arbiters of its future destiny, 
and Oxford is not yet prepared to share so 
liberally her time-honored rights. Of old 
in this historic city it was ‘‘townand gown”’ 
that struggled for supremacy. Does the 
day approach when gown and gown shall 
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strive for equality? At present I venture to 
opine that women receive all that they are 
prepared to use with advantage. The foun- 
dation securing permanent opportunity for 
university studies for women at Oxford 
dates four years later than that of Wellesley 
and Smith, although lectureships accompa- 
nied by classes in languages and mathemat- 
ics had been sustained for several years, as- 
sisted by such eminent lecturers as Mark 
Pattison, Bishop Stubbs, the historian, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick and Mrs. Fawcett. 

At the opening of Somerville Hall in Octo- 
ber, 1879, nine students presented them- 
selves; the present year has enrolled 150. 
Meantime Lady Margaret and St. Hugh’s 
Halls have sprung into being and a fourth, 
under the independent direction of the ac- 


‘complished educator, Miss Dorothea Beale 


of Cheltenham College, is to be opened in 
October. These students are not all Eng- 
lish girls, but represent also America, India, 
Africa, Japan and the islands of the south- 
ern seas. Naturally, the interesting ques- 
tion to a reader of the Congregationalist is, 
‘¢ What can an American girl do at Oxford 
that she may not as well and profitably do 
in the American university?’’ 

To begin with, the environment is no 
light advantage to the American girl whose 
studies of architecture and history have 
been pursued without notable object les- 
sons. To walk among the solemn, sleepy 
quadrangles and study the crumbling arch, 
the ancient mullioned window, the majestic 
carven portals, to go ferreting in and out 
the cloisters and corridors, to linger on 
sculptured stairways that lead to more 
beautiful libraries, halls and chapels, and 
suddenly to recall that here Wyclif studied 
and Erasmus lectured, that there Latimer 
and Ridley lit the candle never to be put 
out, and Hampden dreamed the dream that 
wrought out for him a noble fate, and 
Wesley was pointed at with scornful finger, 
and Shelley confronted his master with, 
“But if I will not know Aristotle?”’; to 
repeople these places with old times and 
faces is of itself a more liberal education 
to the thoughtful mind than any university 
can offer. Who walks Oxford streets with 
open eyes must forever have a wider vision 
of life and its uses. 

Next to Oxford as a whole is the oppor- 
tunity to use the finest English working 
library in the world. In 1613 Casaubon 
wrote: ‘‘I pass whole days in the library. 
Books cannot be taken, but the library is 
open to all scholars seven or eight hours 
each day. You may see many of them 
greedily enjoying the banquet prepared for 
them.’’ From Casaubon’s day to our own 
the feast has been spread with the same con- 
ditions, save that a bonnet is now seen hang- 
ing beside the hat over the visiting reader’s 
desk and the comparatively few books have 
grown to 460,000. 

Another advantage to be coveted by the 
girl of true literary instinct is the leisure 
which is atmospheric in this old university 
town. One is never oppressed here by the 
sense that any serious work is to be done 
despite one’s self in odds and ends of time, 
and this is a crescive feeling greatly aided 
by the manner and method of the professor 
or lecturer. The term so frequently on the 
lips of the American instructor, ‘‘ We will 
begin, or we will finish, this or that subject,”’ 
is a phrase unknown to the Oxford lecture- 
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room, On the contrary, without waste of 
words in the introduction or peroration, the 
Oxford lecturer is quite likely to begin the 
first. lecture of a new term with, ‘‘ We were 
speaking of the word herbergeoun,’’ or some 
kindred expression, when the break of the 
midsummer holidays may have intervened 
since he last spoke. The impression left is, 
on the whole, a correct one and emphasizes 
the truth that we touch but a small portion 
of the great integral subject in our worthi- 
est studies, while it gives fresh meaning to 
Bacon’s dictum: ‘‘ System, while it hath a 
show of cempleteness, doth arrest the mind 
as if it were already at the farthest.’’ There 
is no attempt to make the lecture other than 


instructive and the hour hand of the clock, - 


though it leave the speaker’s thought, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, poised mid air, inexorably 
closes the lecture. 

To the student accustomed to a variety of 
topics the experience of concentration on a 
single theme is invigorating. The range 
from which she may choose is sufficiently 
wide—mathematics, classics, modern lan- 
guages, natural sciences, political science, 
history, English language and literature are 
all open to her, but she may not choose 
them all. This year one might elect from 
the work of forty-eight professors and tutors, 
but she must carefully co-ordinate and nar- 
rowly limit her subjects. 

Examinations for entrance are not as with 
the young man necessarily given when the 
candidate enters college, which is a special 
advantage to the foreign student to whom 
it is no light task to accustom herself to 
new methods. When taken they are not un- 
like our ordinary freshman entrance exami- 
nations—specimen copies are easily obtain- 
able. Should one wish to take lectures 
without examinations she must forego resi- 
dence in the halls with all the accompany- 
ing advantages incident to that combined 
life. I asked a prominent member of the 
association, under whose auspices the work 
thus far .has been effected, ‘‘ What better 
preparation would you like on the part of 
American girls?’”? She answered, promptly: 
‘We like the American students; they bring 
good material but it has too much variety. 
They know a little about too many subjects, 
and when they come to concentrate upon 
one they find it fatiguing and do not often 
stay long enough to recover from their first 
discouragement. The few who do stay after 
they are used to the change of methods suc- 
ceed admirably.”’ 

Overwork is distinctly discouraged and 
one falls easily into the more rational mode 
of life that decrees ‘‘ that all work and no 
play makes Jill as well as Jack a dull and 
_spiritless thing.” 

On the whole, I believe a graduate of 
our American colleges and more advanced 
schools could scarcely do better if she has 
longer opportunity for study than to leave 
fora year or two the possible society where 
limits she did not set condition all she does 
for two years at Oxford. She will return to 
the most glorious of countries for women 
with a double advantage—the rare power to 
select what is best from the methods of 
study of both the old and the new world. 

Oxford, Eng., July, 1898. 


—<R 


The woman who marries a man to reform 
him is a noble example of wasted effort.— 
Ram’s Horn. 
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STARCH A FOE TO HUMANITY. 


BY IOHANNES INDIGNANS. 


These words are but the faintest expres- 
sion of a conviction, profound and painful, 
which for long and weary years I have car- 
ried in my bosom, fiercely burning beneath 
a smooth and starched and stiff exterior as 
a fire shut up in my bones. But I can con- 
tain it no longer. The impressive article in 
a recent issue of the Congregationalist en- 
titled Hooks a Test of Character was a 
final breath to fan the fire into flame. The 
argument is from the less to the greater. 
If alittle, simple hook—which I trust it is 
not the presumption of masculine ignorance 
to say could be readily replaced by a button 
or other unobjectionable fastening—stirs 
up such evil commotion in the serene and 
placid spirit of mild and gentle woman, a 
fortiori, what superfluity of naughtiness 
must possess the vehement soul of the 
average man when beset by the various and 
vexatious provocations caused by the article 
mentioned at the head of these remarks. 

But let me not be misunderstood, though 
I thus speak. I am not acrank. I do not 
denounce the use, in proper quantities and 
for proper purposes, of charcoal or sulphur 
or saltpeter, even though an unfortunate 
compound of those substances has often 
proved disastrous to the lives and limbs of 
men. I would eat freely of rye-and-Indian 
bread — if, alas, the making of it after the 


old style were not now a>lost art in New. 


England — despite the fact that out of those 
same cereals is produced a baleful mixture 
more fatal even than gunpowder. So I do 
not inveigh against starch as a proximate 
principle in the vegetable kingdom. Nature’s 
abundant stores of the thing indicate some 
legitimate uses for it. There is no objection 
to making calicoes and binding books with 
it. Potatoes and wheat flour hold a useful 
place in society. Arrowroot is a salutary 
diet for the sick. -Cornstarch pudding is 
innocent. It is not starch generically, as a 
carbohydrate, not C,H 05, that, I de- 
nounce, but that specific preparation of it 
which, mixed with boiling water, is used for 
stiffening cotton or linen fabrics before 
ironing. Is my definition perspicuous ? 
Then let me state briefly, and with as much 
calmness as my indignant feelings will per- 
mit, three reasons,—nay, four—for my con- 
tention. 

1. The inevitable loss of time. Life is short. 
We make worthy plans for getting good or 
doing good, with one result that we never 
carry them out. We accomplish sadly little 
of all we desire. What is the matter? 
Time is lacking. How shall we gain time ? 
The poet answers: 

Part with it as with money, sparing; pay 

No moment, but in purchase of its worth. 
Precisely my point! Dr. Young wrote that 
distich for this occasion. Day by day we 
part with the small coins of our time and 
get no return—we squander them on starch! 
Precious morning minutes are consumed in 
attending to those same starch-stiffened 
linen fabrics—wearily trying to pin acollar 
or button a sleeve. The valuable time of 
others is lost in waiting for you, the break- 
fast is bolted, perhaps the train is missed. 
If in preparation for an evening call we 
are politely requested to change our cuffs 
another half-hour is gone. Multiply now 
these minutes by three hundred and sixty- 
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five and that product by forty or fifty or 
seventy, and then consider how many times 
you might have perused Webster’s Diction- 
ary or the Encyclopedia Britannica, how 
familiar you might have made yourself with 
the great masterpieces of the world’s liter- 
ature. Yes, the startling fact confronts 
us that a not inconsiderable fraction of 
these lives of ours is irrecoverably wasted, 
uselessly fooled away, on starch! 

2. The inevitable sacrifice of comfort. 
Starched apparel is of course unnatural. 
Primitive man was not starched up. The 
ancient patriarchs did not dress in full- 
bosomed shirts. Lo, the untutored Indian, 
the son of nature in his forest home, does 
not dress sonow. It is a barbarous inflic- 
tion of modern civilization to seize a man 
and cover his chest with unyielding plate 
as a strait-jacket, enchain his neck with an 
adamantine collar, and surround his wrists 
with handecuffs—by irony of fate or fashion 
an ironed prisoner inironed attire! Whenin 
each returning August he escapes from the 
artificial restraints of society and dwells 
again with nature among the mountains or 
by the sea, he straightway casts off all such 
cruel raiment and clothes himself in easy 
cotton or soft woolen, without sign or sem- 
blance of size or starch. What further ar- 
gument is needed? 

3. The inevitable encouragement of pride. 
Starch is akin to jewelry. It appeals to the 
innate love of ostentation in the natural 
man. Pride is fed by gloss as well as glit- 
ter. My eye is pained, my soul is sick, with 
every day’s observation of show and vanity 
which starch begets. Men vie with men to 
see whose linen will display the brighter 
sheen, the broader expanse. The climax is 
reached—so far as I know, I do not attend 
the theater—in the glee club ‘‘artist’s”’ 
broadside of shirt front, with its glazed and 
glossy glare. Trade panders to the de- 
mand. I cannot walk a block or look out 
of the street car without seeing ‘ Electric 
Luster Starch.’’ The numerous presence 
among us of the deft workers in starch 
from the Celestial Empire renders it doubly 
easy to gratify the passion for vain, osten- 
tatious luster. The impetus givgn to this 
national evil since the influx of the Chinese 
horde is another reason for the execution 
of Geary’s exclusion bill. 

4, The inevitable incentive to anger. Ihave 
reserved the strongest argument for the last. 
It is the argumentum ad. hominem. Every 
member of the genus homo will admit it 
readily though sadly. The vain endeavor 
to put a pin through starch—the pin is 
bended, the thumb is dented, the flesh is 
pricked,O! Youchange the place but keep 
the pain if you attempt to adjust the cuff 
to the sleeve. This process seems simple 
and easy. But the two cuffs have two ends 
—two times two are four. Every end has a 


‘fastening. The front end which is to be 


seen of men—or more exactly the two parts 
of that end—must be fastened with a gilded 
ornament. The eyelets—if that is their 
name—are closed up with starch, but at 
last the ornament is forced through. Then 
comes the tug. The neck of the ornament 
—if neck is the proper term—is too short 
for the combined thickness of the two 
starches. The difficulty is to make the 
flange—if that is a correct designation— 
clinch on the under side of the cuff. The 
other end of the cuff has to be secured to 
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the sleeve. There are various appliances 
for this purpose. I have bought every new 
fastener without regard to expense. They 
are all alike deceptive—all fall short of the 
end for which they were created. 

I have stated these facts in a cold and 
passionless manner, but my brother readers 
can supply the rest. The finger pricking, 
the torture of the thumb nail in buttoning 
on the collar or getting that cuff ornament 
fixed in place, the choking sensation of the 
collar process, the vexatious delays, the 
awful disappointment of failure, the neces- 
sity of going all through it again, and then 
the inevitable presence of a bystander in- 
tently watching you in your trial, calmly 
smiling a pitying smile or softly asking if 
you are not nearly ready—all this is too 
much for poor human nature. The feelings 
must be expressed; words, however inade- 
quate, must be spoken, and, like the swear- 
ing of General Fisk’s soldier at the mule in 
war time, ‘‘it had to be done then.’’ The 
experience often occurs at eventide, when 
the injunction cannot be obeyed to ‘let not 
the sun go down upon your wrath ’’—it has 
already gone down. There is, mayhap, a 
lower deep, a sadder sequel. The necktie, 
whose elastic had not room between the 
collar-button and the starch, drops upon 
your plate at the table where you are a 
guest. The patent fastener which you had 
at last fastened was not really fastened—as 
you are presented to a lady and gracefully 
extend your hand the cuff slips ungrace- 
fully over it. I have even known that same 
cuff to fall ignobly to the floor from a min- 
ister’s hand raised in eloquent gesture—I 
fear that ‘“‘ holy hand”’ was not lifted ‘‘ with- 
out wrath.’’ 

I have said ‘‘you”’ in this description of 
events, but I might have used a shorter pro- 
noun. I know whereof I affirm. I will 
take you into my confidence. On a recent 
anniversary I found a neat little box on my 
table. It contained a lovely gem of a cuff 
button with a patent adjustable, reversible 
attachment by which the ‘‘ flange’’ could be 
easily put through the buttonholes while 
in a vertical position and then turned over, 
a nick on the surface showing where to turn 
it. Onaslip of paper in the bottom of the 
box was this inscription in a familiar hand: 
“To keep the head of this family from speak- 
ing unadvisedly with his lips.’ Daily now 
as I handle this delicate gift I am moved by 
conflicting emotions, knowing not whether 
to regard it more as a kindly souvenir of 
affection or a suggestive reward of demerit. 
(I ought in strict candor to add that these in- 
geniously contrived fasteners cannot count- 
eract the inherent incompatability of starch 
—about half the time the reversible part 
when through the starch buttonhole will 
not revert, and so the last state of that cuff 
is worse than the first. ) 

Brethren, I speak freely. Hooks may be 
a test of character. Other things may be. 


‘But I draw the line at starch. We have no 


right to lead ourselves into temptation 
which we know is greater than we can bear. 


_Of another vegetable production, itself a 


great curse to the race, an anonymous poeti- 
cal writer has not only declared that it was 
an Indian weed but proceeded to name the 
evil one who sowed the seed. I will not 
bring a railing accusation of similar kind 
as to the maleficent genesis of starch, but 
will refer to the words of an ancient Puri- 
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tan writer in England, who described it as 
‘‘a certaine kinde of liquide matter, wherein 
the devill hath willed them to wash and 
dive their ruffes, which, when they be dry, 
will then stand stiffe and inflexible about 
their necks.’’ Waiving a discussion which 
might take us into the realms of theological 
dispute, it is certain that we can never put 
off anger and wrath until we put off starch. 
Finally. It has not been easy for me to 
write these Confessions of a Starch user. It 
is hoped they may serve to call attention to 
the great evil unto which civilized man is in 
bondage and suggest efforts toward our 
emancipation from it. The motives are ur- 
gent—to save precious time, to promote 
personal comfort, to subdue pride, to put 
away forever a prolific provocation to angry 
passions. How many are willing to take a 
pledge to wear henceforth nothing starched? 
Will not some brave. journals espouse the 
reform though it be an unpopular one? 
Will not ministers preach on the moral as- 
pects of the reform, say on the Sunday pre- 
ceding the annual school and college Com- 
mencements? Could not a fourth party be 
organized in the spirit of the old Liberty 
party? It might be called the Anti-Starch 
party. Would it not be in line with the 
traditions of American democracy to have a 
man in the presidential chair who was not 
‘starched up’’? The votaries of fashion, 
the merchants who have their wealth by this 
craft, asubsidized press, would all be against 
us. But if starch is a giant evil, a foe to 
humanity, a destroyer of character, why 
should we not hate it and fight it? 


— 


FAIR BARBARIANS. 


BY VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON ROBIE. 


As long as the Midway Plaisance is in ex- 
istence it will not be necessary to take a trip 
around the world in order to see all sorts 
and conditions of men. Beginning with the 
Turks, one may visit a dozen nations—drink 
coffee with the Persians; break bread with 
the Bedouins; behold the South Sea island- 
ers in all their glory; wander through the 
fascinating court of old Vienna; ride camels 
and listen to weird, unearthly music in the 
streets of Cairo; dine on rice and Li Chee 
nuts with the Celestials; and wind up in 
Dahomey and the Eskimo settlement. 

But this is not all you will see in the Plai- 
sance. There are two Ivish villages, one 
under the direction of Lady Aberdeen and 
the other founded by Mrs. Hart, the philan- 
thropist, a Moorish palace, a‘Turkish mosque, 
a model of St. Peter’s, a Lapland village, a 
Persian encampment, a Javanese settlement, 
a Syrian panorama; a Bavarian museum, a 
Japanese bazar and many other things novel 
and interesting. 

Lady Aberdeen’s, village is a quaint place. 
Here are the thatched cottages of old Ire- 
land and a diminutive Blarney Castle; here 
also are rosy lasses making lace or offering 
trifles of bogwood. The Blarney stone is on 
exhibition, but in the other Irish village 
they will tell you that it is not genuine, in 
fact, that it never saw the ‘auld country.” 
But in the Plaisance everything should be 
taken on faith and no questions asked. 

Perhaps the Javanese settlement is as 
satisfactory as any, inasmuch as the people 
live and dress here almost as they do on 
their own island. Within a high inclosure 


of bamboo twelve families dwell—at peace _ 
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with themselves if not with their neighbors. 
Before the odd thatched huts picturesque 
groups are seen drinking coffee, weaving or 
braiding rush baskets. The Javanese are 
very dark, but their features are well cut, 
and when they smile they display teeth of 
dazzling whiteness. They seem to enjoy 
life thoroughly in the Plaisance, and are 
on the most friendly terms with all visitors. 
They have, moreover, a very persuasive 
way of offering their wares and it is almost 
impossible to escape without buying numer- 
ous trifles which are of little beauty and 
no use. ‘Java coffee’? is served at some 
of the booths, but it is quite unlike the 
liquid that flows from our own coffee- 
pots. 

This beverage in the Plaisance is worthy 
of study and a whole article might be writ- 
ten about it. Sometimes it is sweet and 
tastes of vanilla; again it is avery bitter cup 
and so thick that it refuses to be stirred. 
And as the coffee itself differs, so does the 
manner of serving it. The Javanese offer it 
in a tube-like cup of quaint design, a pretty 
device but extremely inconvenient. The 
Turks bring it to you on a saucer. With 
the Bedouins coffee drinking is a solemn af- 
fair, but it cannot be viewed in the light of 
a pleasure, 

The Bedouin encampment is opposite the 
Javanese village and is the most interesting 
quarter of the Turkish settlement. Here 
you may watch an old and wrinkled crone 
make bread, and eat it, too, if you are suffi- 
ciently courageous, From grains of wheat 
she pounds the flour between two flat stones, 
and then mixes it with salt and water. 
When it is of the right consistency she rolls 
it with her hands on a round felt cushion 
until itisas thin asa wafer. Near at hand 
is acharcoal fire burning somewhat indiffer- - 
ently. Over the fire she places an iron pan 
very much the shape and size of the ‘‘ um- 
brella’”’? hats worn by the Javanese. When 
this is heated through she turns it over so 
that the convex side is on the top. Taking 
the dough from the cushion she waves it 
skillfully in the air and drops it on the hot 
iron. In an instant it turns brown, and lo! 
the bread is ready. You may have all you 
wish and carry away a large piece in an en- 
velope. The Bedouins are very picturesque 
with their dark skins and white turbans and 
some of the women are extremely pretty. 
They do not seem to be enjoying the fair; 
on the contrary, they appear to be greatly 
bored. Perhaps they are wishing them- 
selves back on their native desert where 
they can make thick coffee and transparent 
bread without an audience. 

From the Bedouin tents it is only a step to 
the ‘‘ Damascus palace,’’ This is a single 
room full of divans and cushions and hung 
with rugs and tapestries. In the center a 
melancholy Arab stands and describes to 
visitors the manners and customs of his 
people. One side of the palace is decorated 
with ancient handiwork and the other with 
modern drapery. The former is of silk or- 
namented with silver, the latter of velvet 
embroidered in copper. There are beauti- 
ful mosaics, odd pieces of pottery and a 
number of wrought iron lamps of antique 
design. In the first part of his chat the in- 
teresting Arab distinctly states that the con- 
tents of the room are priceless, but later he 
forgets this and says that everything will be 
sold for a song when the fair is over, and 
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that he hopes we will come again. We 
leave reluctantly and take a trip to China. 


<> 


I WOULDN’T BE OROSS. 


I wouldn’t -be cross, dear, it’s never worth 
while; 

Disarm the vexation by wearing a smile. 

Let hap a disaster, a trouble, a loss, 

Just meet the thing boldly and never be cross. 


Lwouldn’t be cross, dear, with people at home, 

They love you so fondly; whatever may come, 

You may count on the kinsfolk around you to 
stand, 

O, loyally true, in a brotherly band! 

So, since the fine gold far exceedeth the dross, 

I wouldn’t be cross, dear, I wouldn’t be cross. 


I wouldn’t be cross with a stranger. Ah no! 

To the pilgrims we meet on the life path we 
owe 

This kindness, to give them good cheer as 
they pass, 

To clear out the flint-stones and plant the soft 
grass. é 

No, dear, with a stranger, in trial or loss, 

I perchance might be silent; I wouldn’t be 
cross. 


No bitterness sweetens, no sharpness may 
heal 

The wound which the soul is too proud to 
reveal. 

No envy hath peace; by a fret and a jar 

The beautiful work of our hands we may mar. 

Let happen what may, dear, of trouble and 
loss, 

I wouldn’t be cross, love, I wouldn’t be cross. 

—Mrs. M. E. Sangster. 


AN ECONOMICAL BINDER. 


A correspondent gives directions how to 
make a good, cheap binder for the Congrega- 
tionalist or any other periodical. He says: 
Place the copies in regular order and even 
at the backs and ends, then lay them on 
the floor, take an eight-penny wire nail, 
drive it through the whole pile and into the 
floor within two inches of the upper end, 
then drive another nail through at the same 
distance from the lower end, and still 
another through the middle; now loosen all 
from the floor and draw one of the end 
nails from the papers; take some binding 
twine, thread a darning needle, pass it 
through the hole, draw the middle nail, pass 
the needle back through that hole, tie the 
end of the twine and the middle making a 
tight stitch; now draw the other nail, pass 
the needle through that hole, tie the string 
to the other stitch and your book is com- 
plete. You have now as handy and valuable 
a volume as any in your library. 


—=— 


TORCHLIGHTS IN THE OCEAN. 

There is a species of fish living in the 
depths of the ocean which sailors call the 
‘‘midshipman’’ because it is as profusely 
decorated with little shining disks as a mid- 
shipman is adorned with buttons. Each of 
these luminous disks is a complete bull’s- 
eye lantern on a small scale, having a lens 
for concentrating the rays and a reflector 
behind it. The fish can extinguish these 
torches at will on the approach of an enemy, 
or he can brilliantly illuminate his immediate 
vicinity when searching for prey. The light 
comes from slime glands which, in deep 
water, are transformed into phosphorescent 
spots. In some species the slime keeps 
gunning continually down the sides of the 
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fish, making the whole animal brilliant. 
Professor Langley of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution says that the light is similar to that 
of fireflies, which is the most economical 
and perfect of all known lights, giving the 
greatest illumination with the least waste 
and without preceptible heat. It would be 
of enormous value to mankind if the secret 
of this light which the fishes use for their 
torchlight processions under the ocean could 
be discovered. 


OUR GOVERNMENT SEAL. 


It is not generally known how much diffi- 
culty there was in selecting a suitable device 
for our national seal and coat of arms. 
Continental Congress appointed Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams and Benjamin Frank- 
lin a committee to submit designs but the 
first one offered was not favorably received. 
It represented Pharaoh sitting in an open 
chariot with a crown on his head and a 
sword in his hand in pursuit of the Israel- 
ites as they passed through the Red Sea. 
Underneath was the motto: ‘‘ Rebellion to 
tyrants is obedience to God.’’ This was 
considered rather too fierce in sentiment and 
a second committee was appointed who met 
with no better success. After repeated ex- 
periments, in June, 1782, the present seal 
was adopted and, with slight alteration, has 
been in use ever since. A new one was 
made by Tiffany of New York in 1885 by 
order of Secretary Frelinghuysen. The seal 
is not affixed to all appointments made by 
the President but only to the most important 
government papers, such as the commissions 
of cabinet officers, treaties with foreign 
powers, pardons, etc. The treaties received 
by the United States from other nations are 
often sent in richly ornamented boxes of 
gold or silver and are carefully preserved in 
the archives of the State Department. 


——— 


DRUMMOND’S ANALYSIS OF THE 
ANGELUS. 


At one of the Chautauqua vesper services 
Professor Drummond said of Millet’s Angelus: 


The picture represents an exceedingly 
simple country scene. A wide field stretch- 
ing far in the distance. In the foreground 
stand two plain figures with bowed heads— 
simple peasant folks—beside them a sack 
of potatoes. By a few plain lines the artist 
has represented the village in the distance, 
with the spire of the village church rising 
aboveit. There is nothing striking or pic- 
turesque about the picture, not even a sun- 
set, though it is sunset time. The artist 
merely suggests and that is why this little 
canvas, not larger than a page of your daily 
newspapers, has become immortal. In that 
picture the artist has preached a sermon 
under three heads. ; 

The first head is work. The painting is 
a picture of your life and mine. We spend 
the greater part of life in doing nothing 
more interesting than our daily duty. Yet 
there is nothing greater in this world than 
the common tasks we have to bring our- 
selves to do every day. The obvious proof 
of this is that our Lord spent the most part 
of His life in common work. For thirty 
years He worked at the carpenter’s bench. 
The ideal life was spent over the plane and 
the hammer. It is something to remember 
when we are doing everyday, common 
things that the Divine Life was spent that 
way. 

We often wonder why God would have 
us spend the most of our life so. The old 
belief was that it was because man had 
fallen and must earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. But that belief is fast giving 
way now to the one that work is our moral 
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education. Only through work can we 
learn to become what we should become. 
We do not make machines in the workshop 
but character. We>come into the world 
with our souls not made and must make 
them ourselves... . 

The second head of the artist’s sermon is 
God. ‘One cannot look at:the picture with- 
out feeling a sense of God. Perhaps this is 
the most religious picture painted in this 
century. Those heads bowed at the sound 
of the Angelus from the distant church tower 
infuse a deep religious tone through the en- 
tire painting. Here we find what makes all 
the difference between work as such and 
work as drudgery... . 

The new conception is of an everywhere 
present God, who prevails in nature and is 
all around us. Science has abolished the 
childish conception that God is above. 
Science has gone above and found no God 
there. To the childish idea that God made 
the world 6,000 years ago and then withdrew 
science says the world is tens of thousands 
of years old. In abolishing these old child- 
ish views we get a much higher view of 
God—a view of the God of the Angelus, of 
the God of the book of Genesis, of the God 
that moves on the face of the water, of the 
God of Jesus as He spoke to the woman at 
the well. A God everywhere—here, breath- 
ing in the leaves of these trees, in the play 
of color, in the songs of these birds. You 
had not heard the birds till now. Why? 
Because your thoughts were somewhere else. 
Just so you become buried in your thoughts 
and never hear God. If you stop and listen 
as the figures in the Angelus you will hear 
God, you will get Him back and know He 
nfs) Leyes eas A 

The third and last head of the sermon 
picture is Love. Notice that there are two 
figures in the picture, one a man, the other 
a woman. I do not care what their relation 
is to each other, whether brother and sister 
or friends or lovers, it makes no difference, 
but it makes all the difference that there 
are two of them, one a man, the other a 
woman. Conceive of either taken away and 
the other left alone; the picture would not 
The two, man and woman, 
make it complete. They make it warm and 
human. Love makes warmth, comfort and 
home. The true life is not in work. See 
how the business man travels every night 
twenty or thirty miles from his place of 
business to be with his wife in their little 
home in the suburbs. Love is life. Unless 
our lives have these three ingredients— 
work, God and love—in them there is a 
want, 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


EBRAS, a little boy 
wrote in his com- 
position, ‘‘are like 
horses, only striped, 
and are chiefly used 
to illustrate the let- 


ter Z.’’ This 
description, 
which the 


young author 
gave after long 
reflection, is 
apparently ex- 
act. JI see that his scientific name is 
Equus zebra, and all accounts agree that he 
is a wild, very wild, horse. I had a call last 
week from a young man brought up in Zu- 
luland, and if I had known that we were to 
have this striped animal as our frontispiece 
I would have inquired as to its habits in its 
South African home. Our young artist who 
sends the design for this cut—Perley G., 
Andover, Mass.—represents Mr. Zebra as 
omnivorous as those burros on the Falcon, 
which complacently chewed up guide-books 
and newspapers as though they were hay, 
for he seems to be on the point of devouring 
all the letters we have used for our Corner 
initials the last six months. 

Do you know that there is such a dis- 
ease as zoanthropy in which people imagine 
themselves to be animals? If I were in a 
zoanthropical mood I think I would sooner 
fancy myself a zebra than a zebu, a zenick, 
a zibeth, a zorilla or any other zodlogical z 
I know of, except perhaps an English zoo- 
zoo, Speaking of English z’s, did you know 
that people in England—and very likely also 
in New England formerly—pronounced this 
letter Zed? They say of the alphabet, 
“from di to zed.’”?’ I was quite surprised to 
have an English child spell words so, as zed- 
e-b-r-a, zebra. If this is taken, as asserted, 
from the Greek name of the letter (zeta) it 
is more correct than our zee. But to corre- 
spond with that they ought to call e (eta) ed 
and b (beta) bed! In old times z used to be 
called izzard—perhaps you have seen or 
heard the phrase—‘‘ from a to izzard.”’ 

Speaking of England, here is a ? concern- 
ing the royal marriages alluded to Aug. 3: 


Dear Mr. Martin: You are good at cracking 
nuts. Now that you have your teeth upon 
that royal family, perhaps you can tell us this. 
If, as you imply, the future King of England 
must marry an English woman, and hence 
May Teck, how could Albert Edward marry a 


Danish lady ? Yours ever, K. 
No nut to crack, so far as the Corner 
statement was concerned. That did not 
imply that the future king’s wife must be ot 
English birth, only that this marriage of 
Prince George was, happily, with an Eng- 
lish woman. In fact, it seems to have been 
an exception when a prince or princess did 
marry in England. As you say, the Prince 
of Wales married Alexandra of Denmark. 
His father, the Prince Consort, was a Ger- 
man (cousin of Queen Victoria). All their 


other children found husbands or wives 


among foreign royalty, with the single ex- 
ception of Princess Louise, who married 
the Marquis of Lorne. Princess Victoria, 
the queen’s eldest daughter, married Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia and became 
the Empress of Germany. Prince Alfred, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, married Marie, the 
daughter of the Russian]’zar, (She was 
not, bowever, the ’zarevna, as we might 
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suppose, that title being confined to the 
wife of the ’zarewitch, i. e., the ’zar’s old- 
est son.) The queen’s other children mar- 
ried petty princes or princesses of German 
principalities, for whose support the Eng- 
lish people have become very tired of pay- 
ing the immense sums annually called for, 
As J understand it royal children are ex- 
pected to marry the descendants of their 
own or some other royal family. There is 
this advantage in a hereditary monarchy 
that the rulers are thoroughly trained for 
their position and have the benefit of expe- 
rience in long continued service—which our 
presidents do not often have! Cornerers 
must decide which, on the whole, is the best 
government, monarchical or republican. 
Although we are through with the letters 
of the alphabet, we have by no means fin- 
ished the letters of the Cornerers. 
TOPSFIELD, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin ; In the Corner of March 16 
I saw mention of a subterranean river in Mas- 
sachusetts. Ina section of our village, at the 
‘depth of seventy feet, an unlimited supply of 
pure water has been obtained by driven wells. 
Some of these wells are half a mile apart. A 
tank of 3,000 gallons was filled in eight hours 
by a windmill, The general direction of this 
water is from N. W.to8S.E. In the adjoining 
town of Danvers when a well was being driven 
at a depth of forty feet the pipe suddenly 
dropped into a stream of water which imme- 
diately rose in the pipe nearly to the top of 
the ground and remained there many months, 
affording an abundant supply of water. Has 


this anything to do with a subterranean river ? 
Bessie P, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Mr. Martin ; Dear Sir : IT am only too glad to 


contribute these Confederate notes if they can 
still be made available: Yours truly, B. F. ¢c. 

If any collectors wish them—$5 and $10— 
I will turn over the proceeds to the Fresh 
Air Fund, for which we have given nothing 
this year. I have a few other similar relics 
available for same object. This must be at- 
tended to at once, and so secure a picnic or 
a sail for a few more poor children. ‘‘ Cor- 
respondence solicited.”’ 

How many pleasant ways there are to 
spend the summer! I had occasion this af- 
ternoon to ‘‘cut across”? a large orchard- 
lawn, where [-had seen several times a circle 
of young people sitting in the shade with 
books in hand, and one boy apparently act- 
ing as teacher. I learned now the explana- 
tion of the tableaux. It was a ‘‘summer 
school” of six or seven members, meeting 
somany hoursevery day. They read Sallust 
part of the time, alternating with lighter 
literature, the feminine contingent perhaps 
sewing while one reads. They kindly of- 
fered to admit me on condition that I would 
take my turn in the. Jugurthine War—but I 
knew they would make fun of my old-fash- 
ioned pronunciation of Latin and declined! 

Here are notes of a game of ‘‘ telegraph ”’ 
left one night after a little company tried it. 
Perhaps it may amuse some vacation com- 
pany. Ten letters of the alphabet are given 
out at random, with which each one of the 
company prepares a telegram. Letters: a. 
b, ¢, e, g, 1, w, h, n, t. Telegrams: Annie 
Brown can enter Girton; lend Winnie her 
new trunk.—Are boys coming? Every girl 
lonely. We have nice times.—Anna bring 


candy. Every goose loves Willie. He never 
tires. Or: h, a, m,;p, 0, h,f, t, a, p. Had 
another man protest our house. Financial 


times are portentous.—Have acting manager 
put on his fast train at Portland.—Hannah 
and mamma peeped over our house; fell to 
a pond. ‘Mr. MARTIN. 
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A story about a Stripture text is related of 
a bright Chicago boy who had never seen a 
hilly country, but had always lived in the flat 
country of the suburbs of Chicago. One Sun- 
day he told his mother that one of the boys 
gave this verse at Sunday school, ‘“‘ Lead me 
to the rock that is higher than I.” Then he 
surprised his mother by innocently remark- 
ing: ‘‘Mamma, that isn’t so, is it? Thece 
isn’t any such rock around here, is there?” 

eg re eee ree OG 1 

“Sammy, what kind of boys go to lieaven ? 

Sammy shuffled his feet. 

“Dead boys,” he said.—Boston Budget. 
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FOR teething, or who do 
Children not readily assimilate 
or digest their food. 
Mothers interested send for pamphlet. 
WOOLRICH & CO., sole Mfrs., Palmer, Mass. 


Don’t pay money for Water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more £co- 
nomical than a liquid, for the reason 
that it is concentrated, and house- 
keepers will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free 
from fat and gelatine or any foreign 
substance and dissolve it themselves. 


The signature 
genuine on the jar 
has this 3" in blue. 


After bathing in the 
surf a wineglass full 
will invigorate the en- 
tire system. 


A smooth 
fain free from pimples or oiliness, is a charm. 


infor! Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 
Itching, 


Face blemishes are unnatural. 


Eezema, 

Chafing, Erysipelas, 

Burns, Bed Sores- 

A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 

Tt ensures a Clear Complexion. 

in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 

Price, 50 cts, per box, postage paid, 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


LLALSL 


Send 4c. 
gists. 


COMFORT SOAP, the B Best Baby Soap, 25 cts. a can, 
REFRESHING PERFUME. 


Anti Mus Keto 


Drives Away Mosquitos, 
CURES THEIR BITES. 


MADE BY 
ROBERT LOW’S SON, 17 Cedar St.,N.Y. 


DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
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Acts 27: 30-44. 
PAUL SHIPWRECKED. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


LEssON FOR SEPT. 3. 


Paul’s journey from Cesarea to Rome is told 
by Luke in more minute detail than any other 
event since his conversion. It seems probable 
that this is because that journey was the turn- 
ing point in the history of early Christianity. 
Up to that time Jerusalem had been its cen- 
ter, but then the center was moved to Rome 
and the world’s capital became the starting 
point from which the teachings of Christ went 
forth to all nations. 

This story, however, brings out in a new 
form the grandeur of Paul’s character. He 
was always aleader. As a Jew he had been 
foremost in enforcing the decree against Chris- 
tians. Asa Christian he had triumphed over 
the Jews, had won the love of Gentiles and 
made them followers of Christ, had caused his 
policy to prevail in the church at Jerusalem 
and had escaped from his enemies there who 
sought to kill him. But now, as one of a 
group of prisoners at the mercy of Roman sol- 
diers and sailors, he showed his power of 
leadership as it nowhere else appears. We 
cannot study carefully this account without 
regarding Paul as one of the greatest heroes 
in history, and this view of him inspires men 
to follow his example now as they did when 
he ate with the soldiers and sailors and pas- 
sengers in the storm. It is best to take the 
whole chapter and give the outline of the 
story, bringing Paul to the front, where he 
belongs from first to last. 

1. The prisoner becomes the commander. He 
starts on the voyage in good favor. He must 
have had a hearty, hopeful way with him 
which disposed men to think kindly of him. 
The captain liked bim, let his friends, Aris- 
tarchus and Luke, go with him and allowed 
him to go off and see his friends when the 
ship touched at Sidon. Captain Julius would 
have forfeited his life if Paul had escaped, 
yet he already had so much confidence in his 
prisoner that he practically gave him his free- 
dom [vs. 2,3]. When they had been a month 
on the way Paul felt that he had gained so 
great influence that he ventured to advise 
Captain Julius and the shipmaster to stay for 
the winter at Fair Havens, but his advice was 
rejected [vs. 9-11]. 

He was wise enough, however, pot to make 
a fuss about it. Soon circumstanves proved 
that his view had been correct, and he knew 
how to take advantage of the fact so as to 
strengthen his position. Joseph and Paul 
were mnuch alike in character. Both were op- 
timists. Both forgot injuries and made it 
their business to serve others. Both came to 
be trusted because their superiority of charac- 
ter at the service of others could not be con- 
cealed. 

2. The commander uses the knowledge received 
from God. He was on God’s business and in 
great peril. He had an assurance which he 
implicitly believed that he would reach Rome 
and, that all his companions would be saved 
alive [vs. 22-26]. He might not have told it 
at all, he might have told it in such a way 
that no one would have believed it, but love 
and hope were so strong in him that he could 
not keep his good news, nor could he tell it 
without inspiring hope. To believe God, to 
have the gospel of salvation direct from God 
through the Holy Spirit and to hope for the 
salvation of all men who hear the gospel, 
makes a mighty preacher or teacher. People 
catch his enthusiasm, share his belief and fol- 
low his example. 

3. The commander exercises his authority. 
The shipwreck was now certain. Freight 
and furniture had been cast overboard, and 
for two weeks the ship had been aimlessly 
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driven about in the Ionian Sea. The officers 
were entirely out of their reckoning, but found 
themselves drifting on an unknown shore in 
the night and tempest [vs. 27-30]. In this des- 
perate condition they cast out anchors astern. 

Then the sailors, heedless of any lives ex- 
cept their own, plotted to launch the small 
boat, pretending that they needed to use it to 
east out anchors forward and to get away in 
it. They had already swung it over the side 
of the ship when Paul discovered their scheme. 
He was the only one among the passengers 
who kept a balanced mind. The rest seem to 
have given way to despair. But Paul, point- 
ing to the sailors ready to climb over into the 
boat, said to the soldiers, ‘‘ Except these abide 
in the ship, ye cannot be saved.’’ If the sail- 
ors should get away, it was plain enough that 


all left on board would be lost, for no one: 


then could handle the ship. The soldiers saw 
the danger at once, and cutting the ropes let 
the boat drift off into the darkness. 

Paul’s place as commander was now ac- 
knowledged by all. He had given counsel at 
Fair Havens, which, had it been ‘followed, 
would have saved them from shipwreck. He 
had put courage into them when they were in 
utter despair. He had saved their lives when 
only he had discovered their peril. How 
many other times in those nine long weeks of 
anxiety and suffering he had put heart into 
them wecannot tell. But his authority, based 
on superior character and ability, no one 
longer disputed. 

4, The commander shows his kindness of heart. 
Men who are snatched from death are only 
half saved. The next step is to put life into 
them. When Jesus had raised Jairus’s daugh- 
ter He at once gave orders for her to have a 
lunch. Paul followed his Master’s example. 
For two weeks no regular meal had been 
served on the ship. The whole company were 
soon to be plunged into the sea on a chill No- 
vember morning. They needed to eat and eat 
heartily. Paul got out food and made it ready. 
He thanked God for it before them all. 
no one touched it. Then he began to eat as 
though it tasted good. At sight of him eating 
courage. revived in them. Their appetites 
awoke and they ate also. Two hundred and 
sixteen persons were changed from limp, de- 
jected, despairing souls into brave men by one 
brave man’s example. Paul became captain, 
first and second mate, steward and chaplain 
to that company. No wonder he said he was 
ready to become all things to all menif by all 
means he might save some. Where else in 
Christian history is such an all round man as 
Paul? He was then sixty years old, after 
twenty years of exposure, anxieties manifold, 
toil and hardship. 

5. The commander saves the whole ship’s com- 
pany. Paul’s generalship, hopefulness and 
wisdom put new life into the 216 souls. He 
was more than a match for starvation and 
storm and cold and breakers and the physical 
exhaustion following a two weeks’ tempest. 
They all ate a square meal and went to 
work. They threw overboard the last of the 
cargo. They watched out for a chance to escape 
and soon found it. The dawn disclosed to 
them through the mists a bay close at hand 
and a sandy beach on which by skillful man- 
agement they could drive the ship. They 
hoisted the foresail, got their steering gear in 
order, cut the anchors, and ran the vessel 
aground as near to the beach as they could. 
Then again Paul saved many lives, for it 
was evident that the ship would soon break 
up and every one must get ashore as he could. 
The prisoners would be free, and should they 
escape. Roman law would demand in their 
stead the lives of their guards. The soldiers 
therefore would have killed them all had not 
Captain Julius had so great a regard for Paul. 
For Paul’s sake the captain would not permit 
this, but again chose to risk his own life. He 
got the swimmers overboard first, next planks 
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and casks and other things which would float 
were thrown out and used as life preservers by 
those who could not swim, and so every one 
got safe to land. 

This story brings out in bold relief the power 
of the greatest Christian preacher. For months 
he was confined with a gang of convicts, was 
guarded by soldiers who were ready to cut hi- 
throat, in a ship manned by sailors willing to 
abandon every soul to drown for the chance ot 
saving their own lives. The most were hea- 
then, the rest, with two exceptions, were Jews 
who hated his belief and who, besides, wer: 
charged with crimes. Yet he gained influence | 
and finally complete, control over them all. 
He did this by force of character, by unselfis! 
interest in their welfare, by frank assertion of 
his faith in God, by making the best of things 
always, and by inspiring courage in all who 
were with him. 

Paul had great natural abilities. He made 
great use of them. By a lifetime of discipline 
and faith and devotion he became an acknowl- 
edged leader of men, and has continued to be 
a leader through all the Christian centuries. 
But eyery one has a kingdom, small or large. 
He may be a king in it if he will. He may 
make it a section of the kingdom of heaven. 
Christ has told him how he may rule in it 
(Matt. 18: 1-4]. Paul has furnished the no- 
blest illustration of his Master’s teaching. 
The teaching and the illustration give us the 
must sublime lesson in history. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Make a drawing of a sailing vessel and give 
the account of Paul’s voyage towatd Rome. 
With the crayon suggest heavy masses of 
cloud and describe the storm at sea. Draw 
rays of light among the clouds and write, 
‘‘ Fear not, Paul.”” Where was Paul going to 
carry the gospel? What was leading him? 
When all the others lost hope and were sad, 
refusing to eat, Paul cheered them. The light 
that led him could shine through any clouds 
and over any tempest, because it was glowing 
in his heart. And when the sailors and the 
other passengers saw only the stormy sea and 
the dark skies, Paul saw his heavenly vision 
and he knew that the way to Rome was open 
to him. And because he trusted he was not 
afraid. See him as he takes bread, not for- 
getting to thank God for it, and eats with an 
untroubled heart encouraging his companions 
to do the same. And when the vessel breaks 
up and they are thrown into the sea he fears 
not. There is some plank or bit of wood to 
float him safely to the shore, for it is the will 
of God that he stand before Cesar and speak 
his message of life. Could there ever be any 
danger for Paul while he followed the light? 
Is there ever any danger to any one who walks 
in the light of God? Isn’t God everywhere, 
and to be with Him is to be safe. 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Aug. 27-Sept.2. Laboring for the best 
Wages. Isa. 65: 17-23; John 6: 22-27; Rom. 
6: 11-23. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y, PB. S..Gies 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Sept. 3-9. How a Christian Can Make 
the Best of Things. Acts 27: 33-386; Ps. 5: 
vedo. 

It is the Christian, and the Christian only, 
who possesses the incentive to make the best 
of things, for he holds the key to the intricate 
problems of human life. Instead of saying 
with Hamlet; 


How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable | 
Seem to me.all the uses of this world, 


the Christian finds his heart responding to 
Browning’s triumphant strain: 


’ 
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God’s in His heaven, 
, All’s right with the world. 


If you have never read Tennyson’s Two 
Voices read it as you prepare for this meeting. 
_In it the poet represents a dialogue between 
the “dull and bitter voice” and “the little 
whisper silver clear,’ which at last grows so 
loud as to still the voice that speaks only to 
create doubt and despondency. And the poet 
comes to the point where he 


Feels, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud that veils abo,e and hideth love 
Itself 1s love. 
The same note is struck by Archbishop Trench 
in one of his finest poems, beginning: 


I say to thee, do thou repeat 

To the first man that thou shalt meet, 
On lane, highway or open street, 
That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 

As broad as the blue sky above. 


But all this is poetry, some one says. True, 
but it states in metrical Janguage thoughts in 
which the New Testament abounds. No- 
where in non-Christian literature do we find 
any approach to such pzeans of hope and victory 
as those that burst forth from Paul’s lips. Itis 
God’s desire that every one of us, practical 
and commonplace though our daily routine 
be, Should maintain that cheerful, courageous 
temper which faith in Him begets. We ought 
not to live as though there were no heavenly 
Father, no divine Redeemer of the world. 

Nothing is more important for the young 
Christian than to have planted in him early 
in life this disposition to make the best of 
things. To some exteut it is a matter of tem- 
perament, but Christianity, if we believe the 
Bible, comes to give men new natureg. I 
know a man in middle life who has fought his 
way out of an inherited morose disposition to 
a suuny, hopeful temper. He considered his 
heritage one of his besetting sins, and he has 
subdued it as some other men conquer an in- 
herited craving for liquor. Even Christian 
persons differ radically in the way in which 
they interpret the same situation. One sees 
nothing but the dark lines in the picture, the 
other sees the dash of sunshine and the lifting 
clouds. This hopefulness of spirit is not at- 
tained by disregarding altogether the hard 
and painful things in human life. Dr. A. J. 
Gordon says he is neither an optimist nor a 
pessimist but a truthist. And the young 
Christian must esteem the truth above every- 
thing else. But the determination, come 
what will, to make the best of things is not 
only the secret of a happy Christian life, but 
in great measure it determines our Christian 
usefulness. , 

Parallel verses: Ps. 34: 1; 63: 7; 70: 4; 71: 
24; John 2: 7, 8; 21: 3; Rom. 8: 33-36; 1 Cor. 
15: 54, 55. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN EFFORTS AMONGST INDIAN MOHAM- 
MEDANS, 


The above is the title of a paper written for 
the approaching World’s Parliament of Reli- 
gions at Chicago by Rev. Dr. Imad-ud-din, a 
lineal descendant of one of the famous Mo- 
hammedan saints, who again is a descendant 
of the ancient royal house of Persia. Dr. 
Imad-ud-diu was invited to attend the con- 
gress and to take active part. He declined 
but sent a paper which will be read. The 
Church Missionary Intelligencer gives this 
paper in full. It deals with the results of the 

' teaching of the gospel among Indian Moham- 
medans, considering to what extent and in 
what manner these results have been obtained. 
Not the least interesting part of the article, 
however, is the personal story of his life which 
the writer gives at the outset, showing Chris- 
tianity from the point of view of one who was 
an educated and devout follower of Islam. 

Dr. Imad-ud-din’s family has been notable 
through many generations for saints and 
scholars. He was born near Delhi in 1830 
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and devoted his youth to the study of all 
things concerning Mohammedanism. His 
secular education was received in the govern- 
ment college at Agra. For many years he 
preached in numberless mosques throughout 
the country and devoted himself to the de- 
fense and propagation of the religion of his 
fathers. The young man became an earnest 
opponent of Christianity, but as time went on 
he ceased to find comfort in Mohammedanism 
and finally lost faith in all religions. Butone 
day, after a discussion with a God-fearing Eng- 
lish layman, he determined to examine thor- 
oughly the Christian faith. After studying it 
for two years the former Mohammedan en- 
thusiast was convinced that the religion of 
Christ is the true faith, and was baptized in 
1866. ‘‘ From that day to this,’’ he says, ‘it 
has been my thought day and night how to 
rescue Mohammedans from the errors in which 
they are plunged.’’? Six years after his bap- 
tism Mr. Imad-ud-din was ordained and later 
received the degree of D. D. from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He is the author of 
twenty-four Christian books. He now labors 
in Amritsa in the Punjab in conection with 


‘the United Presbyterian Church. 


As regards direct accessions to Christianity 
from among Mohammedans Dr. Imad-ud-din 
presents some very encouraging facts. Dur- 
ing the first half of the past century’s mis- 
sionary activities in India the Hindus and 
Mobammedans were strong in their faith and 
exceedingly bigoted. - Consequently the prog- 
ress of Christianity was not great, although to 
some extent converts were gathered. At that 
period occurred the ordination of the first 
native minister in the northwest provinces 
and he was a convert from Mohammedanism, 
Then the conversion of a Mohammedan to 
Christianity was looked upon as a wonder. 
Now they have come and are coming in large 
numbers. Compared with converts from among 
the Hindus, converts from among the follow- 
ers of Islam are far fewer. Where 10,000 
Hindus become Christians there are but 1,000 
Mohammedans. Still, this indicates wonder- 
ful progress in the last forty years. The fig- 
ures of one of the churches in the Amritsa 
district show 956 persons baptized during that 
time, 152 of whom were Mohammedans. In 
churches all over India there are baptisms 
from amongst Mohammedans of all classes and 
conditions. In the Punjab there are seven- 
teen native ministers connected with the 
Church Missionary Society, of whom no less 
than nine are converts from Islam, while 
among the catechists are more than twenty 
ex-Mohammedans. 

Among the reasons which are leading Mo- 
hammedans to embrace Christianity Dr. Imad- 
ud-din mentions the tolerance and freedom in 
religious beliefs which the British have estab- 
lished in India, the growing educational ad- 
vantages and the opportunities for the discus- 
sion of and inquiry into the truths of heathen 
and Christian religions since the books of 
both sides now abound in every bazar. A 
significant appendix to this excellent paper 
gives the names of Indian Mohammedan con- 
verts of some distinction, and includes no 
small number of ministers, professors, teach- 
ers and government officials. ae 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Impressive gatherings have lately been held 
in London to take farewell of thirty-eight stu- 
dents connected with Harley College, Bow, 
who are about to enter into foreign missionary 
service. The thoroughly international char- 
acter of the institution is shown by the fact 
that no less than eighteen nationalities are 
represented by the outgoing students, includ- 
ing a Turkish and a Russian Armenian, while 
the undenominational foundation of Harley 


College is indicated by the fact that among 


them are Baptists, Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, Brethren, Lutherans, the Churches of 


% 
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England, Scotland, Ireland and other religious 
bodies. Baptists, however, have predominant 
representation. Since Harley College was in- 
augurated on a humble scale about twenty 
years ago, upwards of 1,100 students have 
passed through it. 


Bishop Smythies of Zanzibar has sent let- 
ters to the headquarters of the Universities’ 
Mission in England, showing that the slave 
trade in East Africa is still carried on with 
brisk activity. The bishop and four of his 
workers were on board a British vessel when 
they fell in with a slave dhow having in its 
hold forty-two slaves, all of whom were 
promptly liberated by the ship’s officers. 
Other captures are reported by the bishop 
which the same vessel has gallantly effected. 
He says that the refusal of the French Govern- 
ment ordinarily to allow dhows flying its flag 
to be searched gives rise to outrageous scan- 
dals. The German coast, northwards, is not 
watched, though the Germans make short 
shrift of slavers by hanging them if caught in 
the act of shipping their hapless victims. 
When the time comes for writing the history 
of the destruction of the East African slave 
traftic no little honor should be accorded to 
the vigilant co-operation of the pioneers of the 
Universities’ Mission. 


A letter from Bishop Tucker in regard to 
slavery in Uganda is more encouraging. He 
incloses an interesting document which is a 
declaration signed by forty of the principal 
Protestant chiefs in Uganda, expressing their 
wish to abolish slavery. The question of the 
morality of slavery was brought up and, after 
thinking over the teachings of the Bible on 
the subject and holding a special meeting in 
the church, the chiefs: voluntarily drew up 
this document, which reads as follows: ‘‘ AJl 
we Protestant chiefs wish to adopt these good 
customs of freedom. We agree to untie and 
free completely all our slaves. Here are our 
names as chiefs.’’ Bishop Tucker says he 
placed the matter in the hands of Sir Gerald 
Portal, who will do his utmost to further their 
wishes. If the Roman Catholics agree to the- 
proposal, the bishop thinks there is a good 
prospect of abolishing slavery in the kingdom 
of Uganda. 

Surely the spirit of Christ is growing in 
China when one of the royal family shows 
the thought and consideration for the poor 
which were recently manifested by the em- 
press dowager. On the occasion of the cele- 
bration of her sixtieth birthday she told the 
various mandarins not to send her the usual 
presents, but to use the money instead for re- 
lieving the poor. It is said that she gave 
about $20,000 to the poor of each province 
from her own purse. 


We wonder what explanation could be made 
by that church that gives nearly $6,000 for 
outside benevolent causes and pays its pastor 
a salary of $800 a year? This offsets our re- 
cent question relative to a church that gave 
its pastor $3,500 and contributed only $132 to 
our seven societies. 


— 


What we need today more than anything is 
faith in the Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. We need to believe in God’s presence 
around us in nature, God’s presence within 
us in our souls—in one as in the other. He 
lives in nature; He also lives and moves in 
our hearts. If we kept our souls open to Him 
He would send tides of vital heat into them 
also. If we did not close our hearts the 


heavenly Comforter would enter and dwell 


with us.—James Freeman Clarke. 


—_ 


The beautiful, the awful mystery of man! 
To him, to man, all lower lines have climbed, 
and having come to him have found a field 
where evolution may go on forever.—Phillips 
Brooks. j 
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Literature 


MEN AND WOMEN IN LITERATURE. 

It has been stated that there were present 
at the Congress of Authors, one of the series 
of literary congresses, held in July in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
about fifty men and nearly or quite fifteen 
hundred women. Whether the statement 
be precise or not and whether all who were 
present of either sex were actual and recog- 
nized authors or not, undoubtedly it is true 
that the number of men was exceedingly 
smallin proportion to that of women. Prob- 
ably the fact was due largely to the other 
fact that many, perhaps most, masculine 
authors also are engaged in some branch of 
business. 
colleges, farmers, bankers, etc. Literature 
is their avocation rather than their voca- 
tion. Their time is not their own so largely 
ag to render it possible for them to attend 
such a gathering. 

Probably also it is true that men, more 
than women, attach less importance to ac- 
tual presence in such a convention and are 
content to gather up its fruits from printed 
reports. Thus it is possible to save time, 
{rouble and money, escape the necessity of 
listening to those whom it is not worth 
while to hear and pause to meditate more 
at leisure while receiving first impres- 
sions upon any subject discussed. It is 
probably true, also, that most men care 
somewhat less than most women to actually 
see other men or women of celebrity who 
are expected to be present on such an occa- 
sion. 

It would be very interesting to know how 
many of the women in the congress really 
possessed more than a local reputation, and 
were of equal fame with, for example, Mrs. 
Terhune (Marion Harland), Mrs. Cather- 
wood, Mrs. Lothrop (Margaret Sidney) and 
Miss French (Octave Thanet), who partici- 
pated in the exercises. Among the few men 
were Charles Dudley Warner, G. W. Cable, 
R. W. Gilder, Professor Lounsbury, C. C. 
Coffin and Walter Besant, but hardly any 
others mentioned fairly can be called celeb- 
rities, although others of each sex were in 
attendance who had no opportunity or de- 
sire to speak., 

The large number of women at this con- 
gress, even if they were to some extent 
merely visitors and not distinctively authors, 
indicates afresh the rapid growth of intel- 
lectual and literary culture among women 
during the Jast generation or two. Ameri- 
can literature has become much richer by 
the more free introduction of the feminine 
elementin authorship. Not only poetry and 
fiction but history, art and some depart- 
ments of science have borne testimony to 
the power and fertility of the feminine 
mind. Indeed, in our judgment the time 
has long passed when the achievements of 
women need to be held up for admiration 
merely because they are those of women 
instead of men. The fact no longer de- 
serves special notice and its continual parade 
wearies the public besides being a tacit con- 
fession on the part of those who proclaim 
it that they lack assurance that it will re- 
main a fact. 

It is evident that, in spite of the small 
attendance at some sessions, these con- 
gresses are proving to be among the chief 
attractions of Chicago this summer. 


They are editors, professors in 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. 


The author of this book, Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, fulfills the injunction to do with 
his might what his hands find to do. When 
he is engaged in the reform of the Civil 
Service he bends all his energies to that 
work in a manner which delights every 
patriotic citizen. When he composes a 
book he writes with a similar heartiness. 
The consequence is that, although this 
volume is primarily for sportsmen, it pos- 
sesses an evident charm for the general 
reader. Its narratives of adventure are 
actual experiences and are related with un- 
usual vividness and force. 

But the book is much more than a mere 
collection of stories of hardship and adven- 
ture. It is a faithful and instructive de- 
scription of many of the different kinds of 
wild four-footed game in the United States 
—the blacktail deer, the whitetail, the 
prong-horn antelope, the big-horn or moun- 
tain sheep, the white goat, the caribou, the 
wapiti, the moose, the bison, the black 
bear, the grizzly bear, the cougar, the pec- 
cary and the wolf. The habits of these 
animals are described, pictures of most of 
them are supplied, and the volume is full 
of valuable facts stated with a temperate- 
ness and caution which enable the reader 
to accept them unhesitatingly. 

The author does a useful service in incul- 
cating the true attitude of the sportsman 
towards the slaying of game, He never 
kills merely for the sake of killing except in 
the case of obnoxious animals, such as the 
cougar or the wolf, whom it is desirable to 
destroy as fast as possible. He strongly 
condemns the killing of the female deer or 
moose, for example, except when actually 
necessary now and then in order to obtain 
food., He is a good example of an intelli- 
gent, humane and also a remarkably suc- 
cessful sportsman and his pages cannot fail 
to elevate the character of hunting and of 
those who engage in it. 

There are many entertaining scenes from 
ranch life and portrayals of cow-boy and 
other frontier types of character. The book 
also is abundantly worth reading for its 
descriptions of natural scenery on the plains 
and in our Western mountains. It will en- 
courage the development of a hardy, self- 
reliant manhood, which, however apprecia- 
tive of the luxuries of highly civilized life 
in their time and place, can dispense with 
them easily and content itself with the few- 
est, barest necessaries of life and take pleas- 
ure in so doing. The man of social position 
and culture who can tramp for days at a 
time in the uninhabited mountains, sleeping 
in the open air and depending for food 
solely upon his rifle and upon the scanty 
provisions—a little tea, salt and hard-tack— 
which he can carry upon his person, making 
light of risks and appreciating to the full 
his opportunity of studying nature in its 
wildness, not only enjoys substantial pleas- 
ures which can be experienced in no other 
manner but also sets an example of simple, 
wholesome living which not everybody can 
imitate but which all must respect, and 
which is of high value in counteracting the 
tendency toward effeminateness so prevalent 
among many of the young men of the pres- 
ent time. 

We heartily commend this volume, An 


édition de luxe also is in preparation and 
é 
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will be out in theautumn. 
Sons. $3.50.] 


[G. P. Putnam’s 


RELIGIOUS. 


We hardly know what to say about such 
a book as The Book of Hearts [McDonald & 
Gill Co.~ 50 cents], a ‘‘representation of 
the heart of man in its depraved state by 
nature and the changes which it experiences 
under the influences of the Spirit of God,” 
ete. Itis an old book which has been pub- 
lished in several languages and has hada 
large circulation. Some new material now 
has been added. There are nine illustrations, 
unique and, most people will think, gro- 
tesque, in which a peacock, a goat, a hog, a 
toad, a serpent, a tiger and a turtle typify 
different human passions or faults. A dove 
and a guardian angel also are portrayed and 
the illustrations represent their efforts to 
gain control of the heart and to expel the 
baser creatures. There is much sound 
teaching in the book but its form is that of 
the somewhat remote past rather than the 
present, and the value of the book to any 
individual will depend chiefly upon the de- 
gree of his culture. The author’s name is 
not stated, but Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson has 
supplied a useful chapter of directions for 
keeping: the heart. 

Rey. Gilbert Reid, an American Presbyte- 
rian missionary in China, is the author of 
Glances at China [Religious Tract Society. 
80 cents], an excellent book about the Chi- 
nese and missions among them. It is rea- 
sonably comprehensive, yet written com- 
pactly. Itis graphic and at times pictur- 
esque. It is frank and outspoken about 
hardships and hindrances to the success of 
mission work yet encouraging. It is illus- 
trated freely and is a more than ordinarily 
entertaining and instructive volume. 
Quaternio: An Interpretation of Four Ryal 
Psalms [Morning Star Publishing House. 
$1.00], by Prof. T. H. Rich, deals with the 
Second, One Hundred and Tenth, Forty-fifth 
and Seventy-second Psalms in this order. 
The editor sees in them four successive 
parts of a sort of sketch of Messiah as King, 
portrayed in the manner of the Old Testa- 
ment but not the less effectively. His met- 
vical rendering follows the structure of the 
original so closely as to lack something of 
fluency in English but under the conditions 
this is not a defect. His notes are suggest- 
ive and his interpretation interesting and, 
to us at any rate, somewhat original and 
striking. 


STORIES. 


Bostonians will be able to recognize easily 
under their somewhat too thin disguises the 
probable originals of several of the charac- 
ters in Mr. Edward Fuller’s novel, The Com- 
plaining Millions of Men [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25], the scene of which is this city and the 
plot of which apparently has been based to 
some extent upon occurrences of a not re- 
mote date. The author has made good use 
of types of several different social ranks, and 
has portrayed some phases of Boston life 
with considerable skill. His characters are 
drawn strongly, the development of the 
story is natural and dramatic, and the prog- 
ress of his hero’s mental and moral collapse 
is exhibited with especial power. His pic- 
tures of life in districts where squalor and 
respectability contend for supremacy, of 
Socialistic leaders and meetings, and of the 
struggle in the breast of the chief actor be- 
tween loyalty to the girl who loves him and 
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whom at times he almost loves and pursuit 
of the girl whose social position he hopes to 
make use of are so faithful and vivid that 
the book will be read. Some will think that 
the author shows more ability than good 
taste but he probably will accomplish the 
purpose of getting his book talked about. 

Misfortune and sorrow, with no gleams 
of brightness to relieve the somberness of 
the situation, fill the pages of A Father of 
Six [Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cents], by 
N. E. Potapeéko, a Russian story. As a 
picture of the hopelessness of some of the 
Russians it may have value both for the 
sake of the fact and by reason of its vivid- 
ness. But it is most acutely depressing. — 
In The Wise Woman of Inverness [Harper & 
Bros. 80 cents], by William Black, ave half 
a dozen short stories or sketches and a num- 
ber of poems. They form a pleasant vol- 
ume which, without illustrating the author’s 
power at its high watermark, are thoroughly 
ereditable to him and enjoyable by the 
reader. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The newest issue in the International 
Scientific Series is A History of Crustacea 
[D. Appleton & Co. $2.00], by Rev. T. 
R. R. Stebbing. It blends the scientific and 
the popular and is too technical to be read 
by those who have no knowledge of the 
subject but admirably adapted to interest, 
inform and guide young people who have 
taken up the study of the topic and have 
become somewhat familiar with its techni- 
cal phraseology. It is well arranged and 
written and is illustrated copiously.—— 
Notes for Visiting Nurses [P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co. $1.00], by Rosa G. Shawe, will 
be of great and invaluable aid to all who 
work among the sick poor or uncared for. 
The author is an expert and is in the serv- 
ice of the Red Cross Society of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. She has done her work in these 
pages well and Mrs. Helen C. Jenks has 
added an appendix describing the organi- 
zation and methods of the Red Cross Soci- 
eties. 

In Tasks by Twilight [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00], the significance of which title 
is not very evident, Mr. Abbot Kinney dis- 
cusses education, morals, diet and kindred 
topics with much good sense and force. He 
gives somewhat conspicuous prominence to 
the reproduction of the species but in no 
objectionable manner and his utterances 
should have a good influence. We notice 
nothing specially novel in his pages but 
they are practical and wholesome. It covers 
considerable ground in a suggestive way. 

_ The Cecilian Series of Study and Song: 
Common School Course [Silver, Burdett & 
Co. 40 cents], has been edited by Mr. J. W. 
Tufts. It contains studies and songs, ar- 
ranged some for one voice, others for two, 
and others for three or four. It has been 
compiled with good judgment and good 
taste, 

MORE AUGUST MAGAZINES, 

McClure’s Magazine [$1.50] abounds in en- 
tertainment. Hamlin Garland’s Interview 
with Eugene Field is bright and readable. 
Conan Doyle’s The Slapping Sal is a lively 
sailor’s yarn. There areseveral portraits of 
Dr. Holmes, ex-Senator J.’ J. Ingalls and 


Jules Verne at different periods of their. 


lives. Alfred Balch describes Camp Cho- 
corua, a boy’s summer camp on Asquam 
Lake in New Hampshire. Mary C. Burnett 
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describes Mrs. Gladstone’s Good Works, 
and Dr. W. Wright writes of the Abduction 
of Hugh Bronté.— Lippincott’s opens with 
a completed story, In the Midst of Alarms, 
by Robert Barr. N. B. Young furnishes a 
paper on The National Game for the Ath- 
letic Series. There is a World’s Fair article 
by Julian Hawthorne. Clara J. Moore, 
Howard Hall and M. H. G. have pvems. 
Cassell’s [$1.50] has installments of L. F. 
Rattray’s story, Ruha, and of S. S. Bone’s, 
Davenant, as well as three short stories. 
The miscellaneous articles include some of 
the best, such as A. F, Robbins’s account of 
the Lobby of Parliament; How a Wilderness 
Became a Garden, a talk about Roses; Royal 
Princes and their Brides, and others. 


Godey’s Magazine [$3.00] offers a com-: 


plete story, A Problem Unsolved, by W. J. 
Henderson, in which is set forth the mis- 
take of the marriage of an earnest man de- 
voted to science and a mere society belle. 
It is well written and interesting but de- 
pressing. Other good contributions are The 
Flower Markets of Paris, by Eleanor E. 
Greatorex; Music at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, by H. W. Greene; poems py Dora Read 
Goodale and others, a Serenade by S. Weir 
Mitchell and Caia Aarup, ete. Worthing- 
ton’s Illustrated Magazine [$2.50] also has 
sent out a pleasant number. The leading 
paper is Dr. C. T. Rodgers’s Random Notes 
on Hawaiian Life. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
continues her descriptions of life half a cen- 
tury ago in Virginia. Walter Dening dis- 
cusses the Mental Characteristics of the 
Japanese in a broad and intelligent spirit. 
Reminiscences of an Army Bride, by Sue N. 
Thorne, also is quite entertaining. There 
also are several good poems by D. J. Dona- 
hoe, A. B. Paine and others. 

Romance [$2.50] exhibits its usual variety 
and vivacity. Maurice Jokai, The Duchess, 
the late Guy de Maupassant and Henri 
Greville are among the authors of its six- 
teen short stories, each of which produc- 
tions is complete. This certainly seems to 
be one of the popular magazines. For light 
summer reading it is just the thing.——Don- 
ahoe’s Magazine [$2.00] blends the secular 
and the general with the religious and the 
denominational. It is a montbly of the 
usual sort with a pronounced Roman Cath- 
olic tone in addition. T. C. O’Brien has 
in this issue the second paper of a series 
on Catholicism in Boston. P. O’N. Larkin 
gives An Analysis of the Home Rule Bill. 
J. E. Wright answers the question What Is 
This Home Rule Bill? and there are asketch 
and several portraits of the late John Boyle 
O’Reilly.—The Catholic World [$4.00] is 
printed handsomely and is a much more 
pronounced Roman Catholic publication. 
Rev. Dr. A. F. Hewitt discusses The Au- 
thenticity of the Gospels, W. J. Onahan the 
Columbian Catholic Congress at Chicago, 
and there is a Round Table Conference, by 
several women on The Woman Question 
Among Catholics. Rev. T. J. Jenkins has 
an article exposing and condemning The 
A. P. A. Conspirators whom he states to be 
members of the American Protestant Asso- 


‘ciation and to have the object of fighting 


Romanism. They must have attracted more 
notice in the West than hereabouts. 


It was not Dr. but Prof. E. K. Alden, 
we are informed, who wrote the article on 
The Influence of Physical Features on the 


° 
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Development of New England in the last 
New England Magazine. 


<> 
NOTES. 


—- General Basil W. Duke has becowe 
editor of Fetter’s Southern Magazine, publishei 
at Lexington, Ky. 

— The Japanese legislature has just de- 
cided that women are not fitted for work 
either as editors or publishers. 


—— Prof. Henry Drummond’s work on th 
Evolution of Man is not to be published fur 
another year in order that he may have time 
for further reflection upon some phases of the 
theme. 


—— Rey. John B. Devins, who has long ren- 
dered substantial aid in the editing of Christian 
Thought, the organ of the American Institute 
of Christian Philosophy, has been promoted to 
an associate editorship with Dr. Charles F 
Deems. Mr. Devins is pastor of Hope Chapel. 
New York, which is supported by the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and does con- 
siderable literary work for the Tribune and 
other papers. 


— We are glad to see that the statement 
which went the rounds some weeks ago to the 
effect that the late Mr. Whittier had destroye« 
most of his correspondence, including many 
letters by him to others, is contradicted cu 
the authority of his literary executor. It is 
declared also that every letter which he wrote 
to Charles Sumner, Dr. Holmes, Lowell, Lucy 
Larcom, Mr. Howells, Mr. Aldrich and many 
other equally well known persons, have beeu 
read by his biographer. 

— As indicating the painstaking of authors 
to verify their statements, or, if writing a novel, 
to give the true coloring to the surroundings, 
we mention an incident in connection with 
Pierre Loti. He is soon to give to the world a 
work the plot of which is based on scenes in 
the Holy Land. To obtain materials he will 
make a pilgrimage through Palestine, starting 
from Cairo soon as the summer heat has abated, 
and cross the desert to Jerusalem, There will 
be no European in the caravan. Hisideais tr: 
follow as closely as possible the route taken 
by the Holy Family in the flight to Egypt. 
Mr. Cable is also one of those careful writers 
who takes long journeys to verify characters, 
scenery and all accessories to make his noy- 
els true t) real life. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. Boston. 

NOBLE LiIvES AND NOBLE DEEDS. Edited by Rev. 
E. A. Horton. pp. 126. 50 cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. _. 

THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. King John. Richard 
lI. Henry IV. (2 vols.) Henry V. Richard III. 
Henry VIII. 7 vols. 75 cents each. 

Standard Publishing Co. Cincinnati. 

BIBLE LAMPS FOR LITTLE FEET. Edited by C. B. 
Morrell, M.D. pp. 286. $2.00. 

How. By W.F. McCauley. pp.131. 50 cents. 

Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 

THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS. By Dr. Ernst Mack. 
pp. 534. $2.50. 

Pub. House of the M. E. Church, South. 

Tenn. 

JAOK-KNIFE AND BRAMBLES. By A. G. Haygood, 

Sr. pp. 308. $1.00. 
7 PAPER COVERS. 
J.S. Ogilvie. New York. 


Nashville, 


‘Top MIDNIGHT ELOPEMENT. By Emma Sanders. 


pp. 224. 25 cents. 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. Edited by F. N. Thorpe, Ph.D. 
pp. 450. x 
MAGAZINES. 
May-July. BULLETIN OF BOsTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
—CRITICAL REVIEW. 
July-August. HARTFORD SEMINARY RECORD. 
August. LeND A HAND.—NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.— ART JOURNAL.—TEE 
BOOKMAN.—BOOK REVIEWS. 


—— 


To believe in Him is to be like Him. All 
other faith is a mere mist of words dissolving 
into empty air. To live our human lives as 
He lived His—purely, lovingly, righteously— 
is to share His eternity.—Lucy Larcom. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING. COMMENT. 

Hot weather and haying time forma power- 
fnl combination against religious work. One 
who has toiled in the field all day doesn’t feel 
much like going to meeting in the evening, 
and a cloudy Sunday sometimes proves a 
strong temptation to the harvester. How 
noteworthy, then, are the workings of the 
Holy Spirit, whose gracious outpourings have 
so refreshed several of our New England 
churches even at this ebb tide of the religious 
year. 

‘“‘Retrench!”’ is the cry in these times of 
financial'stress. But where to begin is a ques- 
tion our answer to which will show whether 
the Master’s work or our own lies closest to 
our hearts. Someofour Pennsylvania brethren 
svidently mean that, whatever else has to 
suffer, their benevolences shall be spared as 
long as possible. 

Our heartiest wishes and brightest hopes go 
with the young women who are about to 
exchange their home fields for India and 
China. They could hardly have had better 
preparation for this than evangelistic service 
among the country towns of Vermont, with 
the poor of a city church, or in the South 
under the A. M. A., where their courage, tact 
and devotion have been abundantly tested 
and success has strengthened faith in their 
divine appointment. 

A Sunday school without any children, a 
church without any aged saints—how strange 
aud unnatural they seem! One of the most 
beautiful things about these institutions 
usually is that, like the family and unlike 
most clubs, they include everybody without 
regard to age or sex. 


ONE MINISTER’S VACATION. 

Place—an island on the coast of Maine with 
a dozen cottages, in which as many families 
have sojourved for as many summers. Occu- 
pations—rowing, sailing, steam yachting, fish- 
ing, swimming, with lounging, eating and 
sleeping ad libitum. Environment—plenty of 
good society on the island, strongly inviting 
to selfish enjoyment and forgetfulness of the 
outside world, but on the mainland near by a 
wharf, where fishing boats are constantly land- 
ing, a typical country store and post office, a 
few permanent homes, a growing group of 
summer cottages and over the brow of the 
hill, embowered in pine woods, a little Free- 
will Baptist church, pastorless, with small 
financial and tumerical strength and ordinary 
congregations in proportion. 

How often similar elements haye come into 
conjunction and nothing in the line of ‘ church 
news ’’ resulted! Not so in the present in- 
stance. Here is the summer home of one who 
has become well known to this community as 
college boy, seminary student and minister, 
and is now one of Boston’s well-known Con- 
gregational pastors. For several years he has 
devoted interest and strength to caring for 
the spiritual interests of this feeble church, 
receiving as his only and sufficient compen- 
sation a large return of friendship and en- 
thusiastic appreciation. Last summer ke was 


able to secure for them a new organ, raising 


most of the funds by his own efforts. This 
~ year he has taken entire charge of the pulpit, 
preaching twice each Sunday and caring for 
the midweek service, aiding the young people 
in their society and giving strength and cheer 
to the discouraged body of worshipers. He 
gathers good congregations from the island 
cottages, not forgetting to collect offerings for 
the contribution box from his friends who 
fail to reach the church. He commends each 
week a strong, living gospel, in the pulpit 
and out of it, and day by day his vigorous 


personality is doing for that neighborhood ' 
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precisely what it is doing in the church and 
city where his regular work is so effective. 
Query: Are there not other pastors who 
might get from this imstance a bint for com- 
bining helpfulness with enjoyment in their 
summer homes ? Sapiens 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


At the Old South Church, Boston, last Sunday, 
Rey. L. H. Thayer of Portsmouth, N. H., preached; 
Rey. E. A. Robinson. was at Berkeley Temple and 
Shawmut welcomed its own pastor, Rey. W. E. Bar- 
ton, whose vacation has been devoted to work for 
Berea College. This church has reopened its Sunday 
school and already begun its fall campaign. In the 
Highlands Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., was at Walnut 
Avenue, Dr. C. C. Creegan at the Eliot Chureb and 
Rey. F. H. Allen of Atchison, Kan., at Highland 
Chureh. Franklin Street Church, Somerville, heard 
Rey. Thomas Hall of Toronto and Rey. H. B. Roberts 
of Torrington, Ct., was at Prospect Hill. Pilgrim 
Chureb, Cambridge, listened to its old pastor, Dr. 
G. R. Leavitt of Cleveland. 


Rey. and Mrs. C. S. Vaughan of Canada and Miss 
Ella Samson of Somerville sailed, Aug. 12, from 
Boston for the Madura District, South India, to en- 
gaze in missionary work under the American Board. 
Miss Samson taught several years at Straight Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, and more recently has been 
engaged in city mission work under the auspices of 
Prospect Hill Chureh, Somerville. 


The South Church of Brockton, after a prolonged 
and thorough investigation of charges against its 
recent pastor, Rev. N. B. Thompson, has expressed 
by formal ballot its belief that he has been guilty of 
conduct unbecoming a Christian and clergyman, 
and by a vote of 116 to 59 has withdrawn fellowship 
from Mr. Thompson and ceased to recognize him as 
a member of the church. 


Maine. , 


Sunday, Aug. 13, was a memorable day for the 
church in Springfield. Five years ago it was re- 
duced to four resident members, two of whom were 
aged. The house of worship was unfit for preaching 
services. A few of the villagers were sufficiently 
aroused to desire a better state of things, and asked 
for missionary aid and a man to lead them. This 
request was granted as an experiment. The 
people rallied in support, the supply became quite 
regular and the membership reached nearly forty. 
Thorough repairs were made to the amount of 
$1,046, the money coming in part from churches 
and friends in Maine and the C. C. B.S. The re- 
fitting includes new foundation, fresh paint, pews 
and carpet and a new bell in the tower, and the 
happy people came in good numbers to give their 
house anew to the Lord. Mr. J. G. Nichols of 
Andover Seminary, the present supply, read letters 
from former ministers and friends, general mis- 
sionary Whittier, who had aided them during the 
past year, read the Scriptures, the chairman of the 
committee made the financial report and Secretary 
Adams preached the sermon. In the afternoon 
there was a communion service and in the evening 
addresses by Messrs. Whittier, Barnes, Nichols and 
Adams. Since this is the only active church in 
town and there seems to be harmony among the 
people, the future looks promising. 


At Litchfield, even during haying time, there has 
been a genuine revival of religion. Extra meetings 
have been held and in visiting from house to house 
much prayer was offered, the inmates often follow- 
ing the visitor in petition. Several heads of fami- 
lies have established the family altar and young 
people have begun the Christian life. 


. The town of Cranberry Island, which includes 
three islands with between 300 and 400 inhabitants, 
has three Sunday schools but no regular preaching, 
and expresses a desire for a pastor. Rev. Charles 
Whittier, the general missionary, has recently vis- 
ited them. 


The Congregational and Free Baptist churches in 
Buxton unite in sustaining a pastor.—Rev. S. L. 
Bowler has been supplying at Sanday Point. Rev. 
B. B. Merrill of Brewer spends apart of his vacation 
there. ; 

New Hampshire. 

There is deep spiritual interest in the church at 
Bath, Rev. William France, pastor. About twenty 
have recently signified their purpose to become 
Christians. 


The church in Mason is to be supplied for a few 
weeks by Rev. W. H. Alexander of Marlboro, who 
has just returned from Europe. 
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The will of the late Earle Searle provides for a gift 
of $1,200 to the Greenfield church, and the church at 
Chester benefits by a handsome bequest from Mrs. 
Abby S. Knowles of Manchester. 


Vermont. 

During the last six weeks Miss Billings and Miss 
Gaeng have been working at Rockingham, Lawrence 
Mills and Bartonsville. Among the more tangible 
results are the organization of a Sunday school at 
Lawrence Mills, another at ‘ the Center,” a home 
department at the “‘ Upper Meadows” near Spring- 
field and a Y. P.S.C.E. at Bartonsville. Toward 
the close of their stay at the last named place it was 
found that the schoolhouse was too small for the 
meetings and the Spiritualists’ chapel was engagec, 
where services were held nearly every evening. 
About twenty of varying ages professed conversion. 
A valuable preparation for this work was the 
monthly mid-week service held at Bartonsville dur- 
ing a portion of last year by the pastor at Bellows 
Falls. Miss Rodgers, one of the first women to un- 
dertake evangelistic work in this State, expects to 
go to China as a foreign missionary in Noyembe). 
Her loss will be deeply felt by the communities 
where she has labored. 


A Sunday school has been organized at Plymouth 
Union and Rey. J. C. Langford of Bridgewater 
preaches there regularly on alternate Sunday after- 
noons. 


The Grand Island Sunday School Convention met 
with the church at Grand Isle, Aug. 9,and discussed 
Work for Children and Ways of Reaching Young 
People. The women of this parish have had the 
interior of the edifice newly papered and painted. 
— Repairs. are also in progress on the church build- 
ings at Corinth, Wells River and Putmey. At the 
last named place the congregation will worship in 
the town hall until the improvements are com- 
pleted. 


Rev. G. F. Chapin has completed ten years of 
pastoral service with the churches at Saxton’s River 
and Cambridgeport. During this time both edifices 
have been improved within and without, and there 
have been eighty-four additions to the membership. 
The benevolences have largely increased and the 
churches never were more prosperous. The pastor 
has received from his people at Saxton’s River a 
note inclosing $40 toward vacation expenses. 


Col. Franklin Fairbanks, who for thirty-two years 
has superintended the North Sunday school, St. 
Johnsbury, has been spending the summer in 
Egypt, Palestine and Europe and sails for home 
Aug. 30. Rev. G. H. [de of Milwaukee preached at 
the North Church Aug. 20.—Rey. Josiah Tyler of 
St. Johnsbury, for forty years a missionary among 
the Zulus, participated in the African Congress at 
the World’s Fair last week, reading a paper upon 
the native customs and life of the Zulus. 


Connecticut. 

The Glastonbury church, Rev. John Barstow, pas- 
tor, has been yuickened greatly by the simple, ear- 
nest presentation of gospel truth by Rey. W. W. 
Scudder, Jr., of Alameda, Cal. He is the son of a 
former pastor, is spending his vacation there and 
has heartily co-operated in evangelistic work. 
About twenty have already signified their deter- 
mination to live a Christian life. The outlook fora 
large spiritual harvest is encouraging. 


The church in Tolland rededicated its house of 
worship Aug. 18, with sermon by a former pastor, 
Rey. G. E. Sanborne, a historical sketch by Deacon 
A.L. Benton and dedicatory prayer by the present 
pastor, Rey. A. H. Post. Ten of the neighboring 
churches were invited to send delegates. The build- 
ing has been entirely refitted and tastefully refur- 
nished at a cost of $3,600, all of which is paid. 


The will of Hiram Camp of New Haven, by which 
large sums were given to benevolent societies and 
to Moody’s school at Northfield, is to be contested 
in the courts by surviving daughters, who claim that 
undue influence was brought to bear. The estate is 
valued at $170,000. 


In making repairs upon the church in East Wind- 
sor a box of interesting records was found under 
the platform. These had been deposited there by 
the second pastor, Rev. Shubael Bartlett. Extracts 
of historic interest were read by Rey. W. F. Eng- 
lish at the first service after the repairs had been 
completed. . ; 


The Danish and Norwegian church in Hartford 
sent delegates to.the convention of New England 
Danish and Norwegian Congregational churches, 
held at Worcester, Aug. 19-21,—A convention of 
Swedish Congregational ministers was held at Deep 
River last week. 
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Extensive repairs have been made on the church 
building in Ellington.—The church of Broad Brook 
is to meet in the Broad Brook Company’s hall till its 
new building is ready for use. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The church at Sandy Creek, which has been pas- 
torless for a year, is anxious to have a regular 
minister. It has thoroughly renovated its edifice 
within and without, the Sunday school is well at- 
tended and we commend it to the consideration of 
young men in search of a small but promising pas- 
torate. 


The church at Massena, Rey. S. A. Worden, pas- 
tor, has received twenty-five new members within 
the last few months, partly the result of extra 
union meetings conducted by Evangelist John Steel. 
The church is now out of debt and has insured its 
edifice and parsonage. 


The churches of Norwood and Norfolk since June 
1 have been prospering under the ministry of their 
new pastor, Rey. W. D. Eddy. This new pastor is 
somewhat of a Sunday school specialist, having 
been engaged for four years as one of the field sec- 
retaries of the New York State Sunday School As- 
sociation. He makes much of this work among the 
children and young people. Six or more will join 
the church at the forthcoming communion. Nor- 
wood has well under way a new $3,000 parsonage. 


Mr. J.L. Keedy of Yale Divinity School has been 
supplying the church at Watertown for several 
months during the illness of the pastor, Rev. Jesse 
Bailey, from which he is now recovering. Notwith- 
standing the season the congregations are large and 
an increased interest is manifest. A Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society and a young men’s debating 
club have recently been organized. Much interest 
was aroused at the recent annual meeting, when 
short reports from all branches of the work were 
read and plans discussed for its better prosecution. 
Any church having aset of hymn-books which it has 
cast aside for new ones will benefit the chureh at 
Watertown by sending them. 

Pennsylvania. 

The church in Ridgway is building a $6,000 parson- 
age in face of the bank failure in town, which re- 
sulted in heavy losses to several of its members. 
One of them has recently given $500 to the Ministe- 
rial Relief Fund. 


The Danville church has no children and its Sun- 
day school is composed entirely of old people who 
come together for Bible study.—Over against this 
we put the Puritan Church of Scranton and the Pil- 
grim of Plymouth, which are composed chiefly of 
young people of limited means; yet the former is 
building a new edifice and the latter straining every 
nerve to raise achurch debt of $4,000 before the close 


of the year. 
LAKE STATES. 


Lllinois. 


The edifice at Elmwood 1s undergoing repairs to 
cost about $7,000. The corner stone of the large 
tower was laid Aug 1 with appropriate ceremonies. 
Work was begun early in July and is to be com- 
pleted in October. A member of the church has 
given $400 for a bell which, as well as the tower 
and several of the windows, is to be a memorial. 
The church is built of brick with stone trimming. 
The people have taken hold of the work liberally 
and earnestly. 


The church at Waukegan recently celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary, the exercises consisting of an 
address of welcome by the pastor, Rey. S. M. Wil- 
cox, a historical sketch by Mayor C. A. Partridge, 
the reading of letters from former pastors, and in 
the evening addresses from Rev. E. P. Goodwin, 
D. D., and Secretary Tompkins. 


Indiana, 

The tent meetings at West Indianapolis closed 
Aug. 20 with excellent results. Sixteen rose one 
night for prayers. Many have been reclaimed and a 
large number have signified their intention to lead 
a new life. The tent will remain pitched and in 
charge of this church until after the G. A. R. en- 
campment in September.—Rev. EK. S. Smith and 
wife of Fellowship Church have returned to Indian- 
apolis, having buried their only son jat Saugatuck, 


_ Mich. The new addition to the church building will, 


nearly double its capacity. 

Plymouth Church, Fort Wayne, Rev. J. S. Ainslie, 
pastor, sustains an excellent kindergarten which is 
to meet in the lecture-room of the new building. 
Vhe Plymouth Herald, the excellent church paper, 
is soon to enter upon its fourth year.—At Wash- 
ington Rev. R. Mackintosh is meeting with encour- 
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aging success. The Ladies’ Aid Society is raising 
funds to pay for the new edifice and there is evi- 
dence of a spiritual awakening. 


Michigan. 


Park Church, Grand Rapids, has just completed 
a chapel seating 200 for the Sunday school mission 
on Houseman Street. The Merriam Rifles, the boys’ 
military company, have been camping for ten days 
on the Grand River at Eastmanville. The camp was 
conducted on military principles and the discipline 
was excellent.— All the pastors of Grand Rapids 
were back in their own pulpits Aug. 13. 


Wisconsin. 


The effect of the hard times is apparent in the 
collections taken at the recent home missionary 
rallies held in thirteen different cities. and towns in 
the State and addressed by Mr, Puddefoot. Though 
the meetings in some instances were large and en- 
thusiastic, only $1,300 were secured, after deduct- 
ing expenses, which is insufficient to cancel the 
debt resting upon the State H, M. S.—The evan- 
gelistic meetings at Royalton have resulted in the 
addition of thirty-nine to its membership Aug. 6. 
Of these twenty-five were baptized, one a man sey- 
enty years old. 


A building lot has been offered the North Side 
Church of Milwaukee on favorable terms.——The 
Washburn Church is rejoicing in the extinction of 
an old debt of $800 and is now repairing its meeting 
house and laying plans to found a parish library. 


THE WEST. 
Nebraska. 


The subject of home missions bas always been 
an attractive one to Nebraska Congregational- 
ists. From the beginning the State has been a 
promising field for missionary work. The people 
who settled it were a sturdy race with early reli- 
gious training and welcomed the good things 
brought them by the missionary. Just now a new 
interest has been awakened by the suggestion that 
it is possible to secure the next annual meeting of 
the national society at Omaha or Lincoln. The 
question of railway rates and hotel charges has 
already been discussed, and the interested parties 
have signified a willingness to make every desired 
concession. Here in the West it seems very desira- 
ble that for once, at least, the society should meet 
on or near the field of active work. The members 
and contributors who have been so long and vitally 
interested in the work would certainly be pleased 
to come into contact with the people who live on 
home missionary ground. Doubtless a suitable in- 
vitation will be forthcoming. One phase of the 
work in this State has had little or no mention. 
The assistance from the railrvads has been of great 
value. From the first day the Burlington & Quincy 
Road entered Nebraska the managers have recog- 
nized the Home Missionary Society as an organiza- 
tion to be fostered. Superintendents and mission- 
aries have been carried on its lines«in the accom- 
plishment of their labors without charge. Lumber 
for churches and parsonages has been transported 
free or at greatly reduced prices. In most cases the 
land company connected with the railroad has given 
a lot for the church and sometimes for the parson- 
age. These favors always came at the beginning of 
the enterprise and just when most needed. Should 
the coming meeting of the society be held in Ne- 
braska a special effort is to be made to add to the 
number of life members from this State. 


North Nebraska, which is now in a formative 
period, is trying thé experiment.of a Congregational 
Club with encouraging results. An address by Dr: 
Duryea and the discussion of Dr. Fairbairn’s The 
Place of Christ in Modern Theology are to be fea- 
tures of the next meeting. 


Forty-six members have been received by thé 
church in York since March 1.—Aé the close of 
the prayer meeting at Plymouth Church, Lincoln, 
ice cream is regularly served in the dining-room by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society. Quite a numberof persons 
in the neighborhood drop in for it here instead of 
going down town, and some who otherwise would 
not attend come early enough to take in the prayer 
meeting also. 


The Christians at Lakeside and Reno have united 
in one organization with preaching at both points 
and alternating communion service. Whenachurch 
at either place is mentioned it should be understood 
to include the members at the other. ——The churches 
at Butte City and Willow Valley are to have new 
edifices. 

Wyoming. 

The First Church, Cheyenne, has frescoed and in 
other ways improved the attractiveness.of its church 
edifice. August 6 was reopening day. The pastor, 
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Rey. G.S. Ricker, was assisted by Superintendent 
Sanders, who was pastor from 1875 to 1886. He 
preached in the morning and the Second ©hurch, 
with its pastor, joined in this service. In the eyen- 
ing a union meeting was held in which the Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Baptist churches united. 
This church has kept pace with the growth of the 
city. 


. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


ARMSTRONG, F. G. (Free Meth.), to Westwood and 
Excelsior. 

ASHMUN, Edward H., Boulevard Ch., Denver, (ol., to 
home missionary superintendency of New Mexico anc 
Arizona, with headquarters at Albuquerque. Accepts. 

BANKS, Edgar J., an Oberlin graduate, to Waylanc, 
Mass., for one year. Accepts. 

BELL, James M., formerly of Lisbon, N. H., to Leomir- 
ster, Vass 

BIRMINGHAM, Thomas M. C. (Meth.), to Bloomer, 
Wis. Accepts, and has begun work. 

CLARKE, Alfred S., Howard University, Washington, 
D.C., to Fourth Ch, (colored), Portland, Me. Accepts. 

COLLUM, G. 'T., Pacific Seminary, to Union Ch., San 
Lorenzo, Cal. Accepts. 

COUSINS, Edgar M , Cumberland Mills, Me., to Hopkin- 
ton, Mass. Declines. 

CRANE, Edward P., DeWitt, Io., to Mitchell. Accept-. 

EVELAND, Samuel, Third Ch., Los Angeles, Cal, io 
Ionia, Iassett and Chickasaw, Io. 

GLIDDEN, J. S. (M.E.), to Fisber’s Station and Byron, 
Mich. Accepts. 

HOLMES, tlenry, Valley City, N. D., to Wauwatosa, W s. 
Accepts, and has begun work. 

KIDDER, Samuel T., to principalship of Ashland A ca- 
emy, Wis. Declines. 

KNODELL, James R., Mason City, Io., to First Ch., Sav 
Bernardino, Cal. 

MCLAREN, J. H., to Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

RAMAGE, James, Royalton, Vt., to South Brewer, Me. 

SCHOFIELD, William, Marlboro, Vt., to Nelson and 
Harrisville, N. H. Accepts. 

steeeerobl B.A. (U. B.), Los Angeles, Cal., to Compton, 

ecepts. 

WARNER, Herbert E., Garden Prairie, Kelley aid 
ace Io., to Gowrie and Farnhamvyille. 


WEBSTER, Franklin G., to Oswego Falls, N.Y. A’- 
cepts. 

WILSON James B., to Birnamwood and Norrie, Wi%- 
Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


CAMPBELL, John P., i. Aug. 15, New Ulm, Minn. Ser- 
mon, Rey. C. M. G. Harwood; other parts, Rev. Messto. 
J. H. Morley, Francis Wrigley and W. J. Palm. 


Resignations. 

COLLOM, Joseph F¥., Berea, O., to take effect Nov. l. 

COUSINS, Edgar M., Cumberland Mills, Me., to tate 
effect Sept. 30. 

CRAIG, Timothy C., Aberdeen, Wn., to accept profes- 
ae of Greek and Latin in Whitman College, Waila 

alla. 

EVELAND, Samuel, Third Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

FRINK, Lemuel’T., Hobart and Hebron, Ind. 

MOORE, Gainer P., Salem, N. H. 

SANDERS, Clarendon M., superintendency of Rocky 
Mountain Dept. of the C. H. M. S., to take effect 


aoa 30. 
WITHE#, Leslie B., Vassalboro, Me. 
ZIMMERMAN, J. W. (U. B.), Compton, Cal. 
Churches Organized. 
NORTH WENATCHEE, Wn., May 14. Twenty-one mem- 
ers. 
WALL LAKE, Io., June 27. 
WILLARD, Ore., recognized Aug. 6. Fourteen members, 


Miscellaneous. 


DAVIES, R. R., late of Sandusky, O., is supplying Gow't 
Will Ch , Syracuse, N. Y., for some weeks. 

EDWARD, Stephen, whose health has greatly im- 
proved, preaches twice a month at Hesperia, Cal , ariit 
onee a month at Victor, Oro Grande, Barstow and 
Dagcett during the absence of the pastor, Rev. L. N. 

arber. 

EWEN, W. S., and wife, of Rupert, Vt., recently wer? 
thrown from their carriage and somewhat bruised. 

GREELEY, F. N., of San José, Cal., is supplying tlie 
Presbyterian church of Palo Alto, near Stanford 
University. 

HASSOLD, Fred., recently from Canada, has beeom2 
stated supply at WET NG 

HULL, I. T., formerly of Nebraska, is now chaplain of 
the State penitentiary at Little Rock, Ark. 

McGREGOR, Duncan, has received from the ladies of 
his church at Antwerp, N. Y., a purse fora trip to the 
World’s Fair. 

RAYMOND, Royal, of Saugatuck, Ct., is supplying the 
church in Weston. 

ROBERTS, Lloyd. of Holyhead, Wales, has been en- 
gaged to supply the church at Bangor, Pa., for three 
months. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf to 
Anderson, Ind., 3 5 Oakland, Cal., First, 7 LU 
Benson, Minn., — 8 Ottawa, Ill., 5 8 
Brookfield, Mo., 2 3 Pickrell, Neb. 3 4 
East Braintree, Vt., 4 5 Pierce City, Mo., 3 % 
East Fulton, Mich., 6 6 Pitrodie, S. D., 10 10 
El Reno, OkL, 3 8 Pomona, Cal., 49 
Fertile, Minn., — 3 Putney, Vt., 6 6 
Grafton, N. D., — 15 Ravenna, Neb., & 6 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Rico, Col., — 5 
ark, 1 5 Rock Springs, Wyo. 9% 9 
Greenville, Mich., 4 6 Rockwell, Io., — 5& 
Guthrie, Okl., 12 13 Rodney, Io & 5 
Hartford, Ct., CeMter, 1 4 Royalton, Wis., 39 39 
Havelock, Neb., 8 .4 San Francisco, Cal, — 
Hemp Hill, La., 16 16 Bethany, 6 13 
Henry, 8S. D., eG) Ocean View, BNF 
Huatsburg, O., 3 10 Seward, Neb., 3 4 
Lincoln, Neb., Vine South Paris, Me., — 5 
Street, 2 3 St. Louis, Mo., Aubert 
Long Beach, Wn., — ll _ Place, # il 
Maine, N. Y., 2 4 Tampa, Fla., First, 5 6 
Maple Rapids, Mich., 7 14 Terre Haute, Ind., 
Meadville, Pa., 4 8 Second, 6 & 
Minersville, Neb., — 17 Utica, Mo., & & 
Minneapolis, Minn., Veazie. Me., — 4 
Silver Lake, 8 11 Waitsfield, Vt., zB 3 
Mt. Hope, OkL., 12 13 Wakeman, O., — 3 
New Gloucester, Me., 6 6 Willard, Ore., — it 
New London. Wis., 11 13 Williamsburg, [o., 2 Wo 
Northfield, Minn., 52 53 Winsted, Ct.. First, 6 6 
North Lakeside, lo., 7 7 Four churches with ; 
North Wenatchee, two or less, £ % 


Wn., 14 21 
Conf., 339; Tot., 514. ; 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 11,842; Tot., 25,012. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


The work of Evangelist F. S. Smith at Santa 
Monica has been notably successful in attracting 
the interest of business men, who like his straight- 
forward, natural manner. Several have professed 
conversion. He goes next to Ventura, by invitation 
from all the Protestant churches there. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A “eyclostyle committee” has been heard from 
in an Australian society which made 2,500 copies of 
various articles last year.——As a result of a sug- 
gestion that juniors in America should write to 
Australian juniors one society in Adelaide received 
sixteen letters in a single day. 


At Jefferson Barracks, nine miles from St. Louis, 
is an Endeavor Society among the soldiers. With 
the exception of a monthly service conducted by 
the W. C. T. U. its meetings have been the only re- 
ligious services held there for two years. As about 
one hundred new men come every month, while as 
many more leave for other stations, the society has 
an opportunity to exert a wide influence in the 
army. 


On the Christian Endeavor pin used in joining the 
American and British flags at the St. Louis Con- 
vention was inscribed, ‘Marriage of Flags, St. 
Louis, June 14, 1890,” and it is worn alternately for 
a year by Prof. W. W. Andrews of Sackville, N. B., 
the trustee of the United Society that “married” 
the flags, and by Mr. George B. Graff, now of Bos- 
ton but at that time Missouri’s State president. In 
accordance with this arrangement Mr. Graff has 
just received the badge for the coming year. 


The Maritime Provinces had an excellent conven- 
tion at Halifax, Aug.1-3. This convention has the 
reputation of being the first religious gathering at 
Halifax for which an overflow meeting was needed. 

_Dr. Clark was present and conducted the closing 
consecration service. At Halifax was displayed for 
the first time in America the Endeavor flag carried 
by the steam launch that met Dr. Clark on his land- 
ing in Australia. It arrived just too late to be ex- 
hibited at Montreal. 


—— 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


— The University of Michigan has just 
enrolled two Chinese women as students. 


—— Pacific University at Forest Grove, Ore., 
is erecting a new building to cost $50,000. 

—— Rev. I. P. Patch, late pastorat Oswego 
Falls, has been elected president of Redfield 
College, South Dakota. He was formerly 
financial agent of the institution. 


— The American Humane Education So- 
ciety has offered $1,000 to the first leading 
American university or college which shall, 
in accordance with the society’s plans, estab- 
lish a professorship of social science and hu- 
manity. 

—— The Protestant teachers of Berlin of 
both sexes will profit by the generosity of the 
late Arthur Kube, who has left between four 
and five million marks to the city, to be used 
to found a retreat for aged teachers whose 
pensions are not sufficient to enable them to 
live in the comfort which they enjoyed while 
employed in their profession. 

— The recent Chicago congress on higher 
education resolved that ‘‘a committee of the 
sections be appointed to correspond with, and 
to co-operate with, committees of other educa- 
tional or scientific bodies, which have been or 
may be appointed, to protect the significance, 
of the degrees of doctor of philosophy and doc-,- 
tor of science.”” Presidents Gilman, Harper,, 


Dwight, Angell, Patton and Low were ap- > 


pointed to devise ways and means to correct 
the evil. 


—— One of the unique features at the Chau- 
tauqua (N. Y.) Assembly is the department 
devoted to the theory and literature of letter- 
writing, conducted by Miss F. B. Callaway, 
who studied last year manuscript letters and 
books upon the subject in the libraries of Lon- 
don, Oxford and Edinburgh, attending also 
university extension lectures at Oxford on 
subjects related to her work. The classes 
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meet in an attractive room, the walls of which 
show specimens of stationery and models of 
business forms and of invitations. There is 
also a small library of text-books upon letter- 
writing. Characteristic letter-writing, as dis- 
tinguished from model letter-writing, is taught, 
the personality in a letter being considered 
the most precious part of it. Miss Callaway 
has for several years given these lessons in 
Hillside School, Norwalk, and in the West 
End Institute in New Haven, Ct. 


— In an article by Dr. Jessop in the July 
Nineteenth Century he makes the following 
significant admission: ‘‘ The leaders in thought 
and culture, in mathematical and physical 
science, in history, economics, linguistics, even 
in classical learning—the leaders in literature 
in its widest acceptation—are no longer to be 
found among the ordained clergy of the Church 
of England, but outside its ranks. In 1843 
there were ninety fellows of the Royal Society 
who were in holy orders. In 1893 the names 
of no more than fifteen clergymen of the Es- 
tablished Church are to be found in the roll- 
call of England’s most illustrious brother- 
hood. It is worse than idle to shut our eyes 
to all this—the logic of facts is irresistible.” 
Dr. Jessop also poiuts out that whereas fifty 
years ago Cambridge University had oniy five 
laymen in a faculty of twenty-four professors, 
now, excluding the professors of divinity, only 
three out of forty are clergymen, while at 
Oxford, out of forty-eight professors, only three 
are clergymen. 


— The new Hotchkiss School in Lake- 
ville, Ct., seems in many respects an ideal pre- 
paratory boarding school for boys. Founded 
and largely endowed by Mrs. Hotchkiss of 
Lakeville, it has been provided with fine 
buildings and numbers among its excellent 
force of teachers some who have long been in 
Phillips Academy, Andover. It isthe avowed 
policy of the masters to establish a high 
standard of character and scholarship. Out 
of 125 applications the past year only fifty 
boys were taken. The fact that forty out of 
the whole number in the school are ready to 
call themselves Christians and have main- 
tained a vigorous Christian sentiment in the 
school shows a fine morale. Its generous 
patron, Mrs. Hotchkiss, has given a large sum 
this summer for the erection of an additional 
building to accommodate fifty more students, 
and with an additional force of teachers the 
school will enter upon a new year with much 
promise. Although popularly called the Yale 
school it is not intended to be exclusive. 


—— Rabbi Berkowitz of Philadelphia, in a 
speech at the recent formal opening of the 
twentieth assembly at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
said: 


I have come with this good promise that, if 
you will it, the Chautauqua spirit shall be in- 
fused into the masses of the Jewish people, in 
this and, we hope, in other lands. Better yet, 
since I have come into a position to bring this 
matter to the attention of the Jewish people, 
I have had ample demonstration from all parts 
of the country that they are ready and ripe for 
a popular educational movement along the 
lines laid down by Chautauqua. Answering 
my query upon this point, Bishop Vincent said, 
“Jt may be.” And I.hope I shall be able to 
demonstrate that it shall be. 
of you that what has been claimed on this 
platform tonight shall prove itself trne—that 
Chautauquans are open-minded and open- 
hearted and will give us a welcome. 


— Prof. William North Rice of Wesleyan 
University, in a Berlin letter to Zion’s Herald, 
says that among the educated classes of Ger- 
many: 


The attitude of indifference or hostility to 
the church is very general. Probably few pro- 
fessors in the universities, besides the profes- 
sors of theology, ever attend church. Indeed, 
the majority of theological professors seldom 
go to church. Theology as a science is no 
more religious than mathematics or physics; 
and the criticism of the Hebrew literature is 
no more religious than that of the Greek or 
Latin literature. With many of the theolegi- 


Let me but ask 
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cal professors the interest in the subject is 
purely speculative. It is true, on the other 
hand, that many of the German professors of 
theology, while no less scientific in their intel- 
lectual processes, are profoundly religious. 
And it is noticeable that orthodoxy of belief 
and religious earnestness are not strictly pro- 
portional. 


— The average American knows but little 
of the Russian educational system, ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil. Prince Walkonsky recently ai- 
dressed the women of Chicago and told them 
that: 


Among the establishments of the ecclesias- 
tical department are the diocesan female 
schools. These are devoted to the daughters 
of priests and the clergy and prepare them for 
the rough career of teaching in village schools. 
Last year these schools held 13,000 pupils. 
For over three years I had the opportunity of 
closely observing these girls at their work, 
and I must say we cannot have enough respect 
and admiration for the genuine apostolic mis- 
sion they fulfill. Buried in some distant vil- 
lage, miles away from a railroad, separated 
from her family, such a young creature under- 
takes her struggles for life, depending on a 
poor and illiterate community, which is not 
always able or willing to pay her ridiculously 
small salary. For twelve rubles ($6) a month 
she has to provide for herself; a peasant’s hut 
where she finds lodging for twenty rubles a 
year becomes her home; the peasant’s family 
her only social recourse if there is no priest in 
the village or no land-owner’s house in the 
neighborhood. The rare visits of the educa- 
tional inspector or of some member of the 
district schools committee and the annual ar- 
rival in the spring of the examinational coum- 
mission are the only events that break the 
monotony of her life. 


SS 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 


A PLEA FOR THE COTTAGE SYSTEM IN MEN’S 
COLLEGES. 


Each generation must adapt itself to its own 
mode of life, and it is well that the primitive 
customs of our forefathers have been abolished 
and that our schools are largely rid of the old- 
fashioned dormitories, barren of all conven-, 
iences and suggestive of prison life. 

Free and varied provisions have been made 
for girls’ boarding places, but less specific at- 
tention has been given to the comfort of boys. 
This is partly due to the fact that boys do re- 
quire freer life, but also to the fact that less 
attention has been given the subject. The 
restaurant system afforded by such institu- 
tions as Princeton and Haryard 1s jolly, whole- 
some and admirable for a certain set of tellows ; 
another class, however, need quite another 
training. Is there not a place at this present 
time of writing for a cottage system of educa- 
tion for boys, with a wise, sensible man, cor- 
responding to the Smith college matron, at 
the head ? 

A large number of college men come from 
primitive or unrefined homes. They have 
missed the abc’s of civilized life. They are 
not left to grope their way through the world’s 
ideas to intellectual truth, neither should they 
be left without a.definite conception of life as 
it is lived. A call, a spread, a promenade, a 
faculty tea are often bewildering than other- 
wise. As a mere matter of enlightenment the 
cottage system for men would have its ad- 
vantages. There are others who, even after 
their preparatory course, are not ready to be 
left to themselves or to the care of their friends 
or of widows and old women. Their teachers 
and professors are remote from their inner 
life. They need the guidance and friendship 
of some wise, sensible man for whom they 
could feel respect. Another class of boys 
would enjoy living in a pleasant home like 
the one they left behind them during their 
college course. ; 

Young men now inclined to enter the minis- 
try, if they would give themselves up to the 
charge of such boarding places, might find a 
more lucrative occupation and a larger means 
of influence here. Doubtless nosystem or com- 
bination of systems of education could be suf- 
ficiently close and intimate to provide against 
an element of waste, still is there not an op- 
portunity for such a systemas this? fF. 8, T. 


TEMPERANCE WORK IN SMALL TOWNS. 


In a recent newspaper article a Congrega- 
tional minister makes inquiries as to the best 
means of creating a temperance sentiment and 
of beginning aggressive temperance work in 
‘a small town. Iam somewhat used to tem- 
perance work in such small towns and have. 
thought that a word in the Congregationalist, | 
as to the best methods tu be employed, might 
be helpful to some of our country pastors. Of 
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Course there is no organization in a commu- 
nity which is equal in its influence to the 
church. So, first of all, the church ought to 
be worked in the temperance line to its high- 
est capacity—temperance from the_ pulpit, 
temperance in the parish work, temperance in 
the Sunday school and temperance in the 
evening meetings. In fact, there ought to be 
a temperance atmosphere all about the church, 
As auxiliary to the church, there is no organi- 
zation so fitted to accomplish what is needed 
in such a town as the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. Get information from head- 
quarters and start at once, even if there are 
not more than half a dozen who will become 
members. Get all the machinery in motion 
which one of the branches of the W.C. T. U. 
is capable of running and then push things, 
but don’t be in too much of a rush to do every- 
thing inone day. Letthe W.C.T. U. get up 
a series of Demorest prize medal contests. It 
can be done in the worst town and will create 
more temperance sentiment than anything 
else that can be tried. With the pastor’s ad- 
vice let the W. C, T. U. sandwich in a temper- 
ance lecture now and then. Plenty of tem- 
perance workers are all about who are glad to 
speak for expenses. Have a Sunday evening 
temperance service iu the church as often as 
once atnonth. Such work is much better and 
more effective than any secret organization. 
Middlefield, Mass. Lucien C. KIMBALL. 


INFANT BAPTISM IN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, 

Is it according to Congregational usage to 
baptize children whose parents belong to other 
denominations, or those of parents who are 
not members of any church? 

The general belief of Congregational churches 
is that baptism is the seal of acovenant. We 
believe that-God enters into covenant not with 
individuals only but with families, as He did 
with Abraham and his descendants. We be- 
lieve that parents represent their infant chil- 
dren, who have as yet no independent life, 
and may enter into covenant with God on 
their behalf, with confidence that as they come 
into independent life they will make that cov- 
enant theirown. If one of the parents is al- 
ready in such a covenant the children are in- 
cluded [1 Cor. 7:14]. But if neither parent is 
a believer, we do not see how the baptism of 
their children has any significance. Wethink 
no Congregational church would insist that 
believers should belong to its own denomina- 
tion in order that their children might be bap- 
tized by its pastor. Some Cougregational 
ministers, however, hold that infant baptism 
is simply an expression of God’s claim on all 
children, and are willing to baptize any in- 
fants when requested to do so by their parents 
or guardians. But this, we are confident, is 
not the prevailing belief among our churches. 
Hach local church is competent to express and 
put on record its own view and practice in 
this matter, to which its pastor will no doubt 
conform, 


ENLARGING THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


Among the responses to President Thwing’s 
recent suggestion, in our columns, of enlarge- 
ment of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board,’ was the following letter to 
him from a well-known New York layman, 
which the latter sends to us for publication. 
His proposition seems to us to be timely and 
worth careful consideration, but it appears to 
have one defect, which, perhaps, can be reme- 
died. It does not provide for giving the con- 
tributing churches any voice in the election 
of corporate members or officials. 


I see no objection to an enlargement to 
_ twenty or twenty-five members if, as you 
_ think, it is likely to promote peace and har- 
mony. I think, however, it may not be neces- 

sary to go beyond, say, 300 miles from Boston 
to get a fair representation of the constituency 

of the board. There would then be more 
' probability of a punctual attendance on the 
meetings, also a saving in expense. There 
has been, aS you are aware, for many years 
much said against the board because of its 
being a ‘‘ close corporation.”” To meet this ob- 
jection, and while making the above changes, 
1 would suggest a further reorganization, viz., 
that the present corporate members be divided 
iuto five classes, one of which should go out 
each successive year and those to fill their 


areal religious faith are liable to fall. 
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places should be elected for five years, hon- 
orary and corporate members meeting on a 
parity to elect the new members. This is after 
the plan of our banks and railroad corpora- 
tions, honorary members representing stock- 
holders and corporate the directors. At the 
annual meeting of these institutions stock- 
holders and directors meet together to elect 
the new board and the new board elect their 
officers. The honorary members, having made 
themselves such, or having been made such 
because of supposed fitness and interest in the 
missionary cause, would bear the same rela- 
tion to the board as do stockholders of our 
financial institutions. The corporate mem- 
bers (as directors) would elect officers (the 
Prudential Committee), the Prudential Com- 
mittee choosing the secretaries. [I have sub- 
mitted this plan to some of the lay corporate 
members and it has met their approval. I 
Shall be glad to have you consider it and, if 
you approve, suggest.that you call the atten- 
tion of your friends to it so it may be acted 
on at the coming meeting. An act of the 


Massachusetts Legislature may be necessary | 


to make these changes. Z. Stives Exy. 


ANDOVER AS RELATED TO UNITARIANISM. 


A clergyman who has had some experience 
in both Trinitarian and Unitarian fields offers 
this testimony: 


Considerable has been said recently in re- 
gard tothe teaching at Andover and the young 
men from that school who have adopted Uni- 
tarianism. While it may be that enough has 
been said already, the word of one who gradu- 
ated at Andover under the new régime, and 
who has had a peculiarly good opportunity to 
study the practical working of Unitarianism, 
may not be entirely amiss. 

In the present condition of free thought and 
free speech it is impossible to predict with ac- 
curacy what will be the final position of a young 
man just entering upon a course of theological 
study. In most cases thoughtful and candid 
evangelical teaching will help such aman into 
a fairly well settled evangelical belief. But 
there are some young ‘men who feel, in the 
limits of what is sometimes called orthodox 
thinking, like colts fenced into a pasture, and 
they are constantly longing to go beyond their 
boundaries. Instead of occupying their minds 
with the broad and fruitful tields of study and 
investigation which evangelical religion at 
present offers, they make incursions into the 
desert places of Unitarianism and its kindred 
types of thought. In so doing they suppose 
tnat they are exploring new and unknown 
paths which they believe will lead them into 
broad and fertile fields. 

In their contact with people in the Christian 
Church it must be admitted that these young 
men are liable to meet not a little narrowness 
and bigotry, for Christians are neither perfect 
nor omniscient. This they take to be the true 
expression of the raling purposein the church. 
Believing that their own views are exceed- 
ingly broad and tolerant they seek what ap- 
pears to them a wider liberty vf thought and 
speech. This they think they see in Unitari- 
anism. From what I have been able to learn 
of these young Andover men who have re- 
cently adopted Unitarianism, I believe that 
what I have written is a fair outline of their 
experience. And on the supposition that they 
are thoroughly in earnest in their purpose to 
preach the gospel and unselfishly devoted to 
the work of helping men, I venture to outline 
beforehand their experience in the Unitarian 
Church. 

They will find that those fields of thought 
which now look to theur so promising are al- 
most wholly barren, and that those mental 
paths which they expect to bring them to rea- 
sonable answers to their problems and ques- 
tions will only land them in deeper mists of 
doubt and uncertaiuty. And they will tind 
that the same ground has been traversed many 
a time with nohelpful result. Instead of find- 
ing that kindly toleration for differing opin- 
ions which can come only as the result of a 
deep faith and a broad culture, they will find 
narrowness and bigotry as much narrower and 
more bigoted than that which they have left 
as the church into which they have gone is 
smaller than the one they have abandoned. 

They will discover that the large intelli- 
gence and culture which belonged to the Uni- 
tarian Church in Massachusetts during the 
second quarter of the present century is dis- 
appearing. They will find the members of 
their congregations following after Buddhism, 
agnosticism, reincarnation, faith-curism, spir- 
itualism and the numerous other isms into 
which men and women without an anchor in 
They 
will find them impatient of the preaching of 
the gospel of Christ and longing after the lat- 
est sensation. 

As to Andover’s responsibility for her stu- 
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dents who go into Unitarianism, the writer 
knows from personal experience that there is 
no teaching there which leads to any such end. 
And all he learned of such teaching while a 
student at Andover he got from the public 
prints. Men are simply given a fair field for 
study and investigation, while the instructors 
render what help and inspiration they can by 
candid and thoughtful lectures upon the vari- 
ous branches of Christian thought and activ- 
ity, and whoever follows un-Christian lines of 
thought does so, not on account of his instruc- 
tion but in spite of it. Be 


YOUNG CHILDREN IN THE Y. P. S. C. E. 


How young may children be taken into the 
membership of the Endeavor Society? Would 
children unable to read or write their own 
name be eligible? He Bs Ce 

This is a question for Endeayor Societies to 
answer for themselves. But we suppose there 
is no limit as to age of children for mem- 
bership in the Junior Society of those who are 
intelligent enough to ask admission. Whether 
or not it is wise for them to be admitted must 
be left to their parents to determine. It may 
not always be best for very young children to 
pledge attendance on the meetings or to take 
part in them. But when our Saviour said, 
“ Suffer the little children to come unto Me 
and forbid them not,’’ He did not couple with 
the invitation any requirement that they 
should be able to read and write, and we un- 
derstand that the object of the Junior Cbhris- 
tian Endeavor is simply to help the children 
to come to Him. 


THE OPENING PRAYER, 


Is the practice adopted by some young 
preachers of making the invocation in the 
Sabbath service novel by its shortness, or an 
occasion for originality and statements of 
facts, instead of the old custom of interceding 
for God’s blessing upon the service with con- 
fession and thanksgiving, an improvement? 

PB 


We presume the practice which our corre- 
spondent questions is as ancient as the one 
he would commend. The eccentricities of the 
pulpit are not the product of this generation 
only. The object of the opening prayer in the 
public service is to express the aspirations of 
the worshipers after God and to bring to them 
the deep and solemn sense of His presence 
with His people in answer to their prayer. 
The minister is in that service simply the 
mouthpiece of the congregation, and any 
startling expression which would be likely to 
divert their attention from their united pur- 
pose, indeed, any expression which the con- 
gregation would not naturally use in giving 
utterance to their feelings toward God and 
their prayer for His blessing, would be a hin- 
drance to them and of course unbecoming in 
their minister. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEE AND NEW MEMBERS, 


What do you say of the practice of a Con- 
gregational church having no church commit- 
tee beyond two deacons, and then often re- 
ceiving new members who have appeared 
only before the pastor and one of the deacons 
for examination and recommendation? 4H, 

The better practice is to have a committee 
of several persons, including the pastor, dea- 
cons, Sunday school superintendent and oth- 
ers. The knowledge of the Christian experi- 
ence of those about to be received into the 
church is helpful and inspiring. The rela- 
tion between thecommittee and the new mem- 
bers ought to, and usually does, enrich the 
fellowship of the whole church. A position 
in the committee is a place to be coveted, and 
it is wise to have new appointments each 
year, the same members not serving more 
than two or at most three years. We think 
also that both sexes should be included on 
this committee and that some of its members 
should be young people. 


LET US HAVE A JUBILATION. 


Why should not the churches celebrate the 
victory which God in His good providence 
has gained for His people in regard to the 
Sabbath? The question has been brought not 
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only before us as a nation but before the 
world, and it seems fitting that the victory 
which has been achieved should receive more 
than a passing notice. We _ believe there 
should be a day set apart for the special occa- 
sion and that every church and every Young 
Men’s Christian Association and every Society 
of Christian Endeavor and every other organ- 
ization, as well as individual, who opposed 
the opening of the exposition on Sunday 
should be enabled to express their joy and 
pratitude to God that He has preserved the 
day for His people, and that the nations of the 
earth may learn through those who represent 
them at the fair our estimation of the Chris- 
ian Sabbath. And how appropriate that it 
should be observed on the Sabbath and in our 
sanctuaries and that the preachers of the gos- 
pel should lead their flocks in meditation upon 
this subject. And let the choirs, as they lead 
in songs of praise, follow the instruction given 
n the Ninety-eighth Psalm, and we feel sure 
that the strains of celestial music will almost 
mingle with those on earth as we celebrate. 
Exe 135 


ae 

PRESIDENT PORTER AND STUDENT 
TRIOKS. 

The New Haven correspondent of the Hven- 

ing Post,;in a chatty letter of reminiscences 

regarding President Porter and his relations 


to his students, narrates this interesting in- 


cident: 


It was during a period when President 
Torter was holding recitations in the Athe- 
neum that the following story is told, the 
substantial truth of which is vouched for 
bere. In one of the class divisions was a 
young fellow, active in athletics, who found 
it difficult to blend proficiency in baseball 
with the forty pages of advance and re- 
view which made up the normal day’s les- 
son in Dr. Porter’s bulky volume on The 
Human Intellect. Taking advantage of Dr. 
Porter’s easy-going recitations the young 
fellow hit on the following device: he 
divided the forty pages into eight sections 
of tive pages each. For each section he 
prepared an answer usually based on a sug- 
gestive line or two, sometimes evolved 
purely from inner consciousness. At reci- 
vation he simply watched Dr. Porter turn 
the pages, basing his answer absolutely on 
the number of pages turned. From pages 
five to ten meant answer number two, from 
pages twenty-five to thirty, answer number 
six, and so on, not the slightest attention 
otherwise being paid to the question. The 
young pioneer in psychology, who rattled 
off the answer with all the flexibility of 
speech and earnestness he could command, 
always met a gracious smile from Dr, Por- 
ter, and found subsequently that by this 
audacity he had secured a stand in psychol- 
ogy among the first half dozen in the class. 
Years after he met Dr. Porter and explained 
the trick and its result. The president 
turned the thing prettily: ‘‘ Mr. Blank,” an- 
swered he, ‘‘if you got eight ideas out of 
each forty pages of my Human Intellect 
you got so many more than most of your 
class that you deserved your stand,”’ 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF WOMEN. 


The announcement of honors at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago afte the initial yee 
may possibly shed light on the reluctanc- 
of our older universities to throw open their 
emoluments and rewards on equal terms to 
men apd women. Eleven of the general 
fellowships have been won by women, al- 
though they numbered less than one-third 
of the applicants for these desirable ap- 
pointments. The new fellows are graduates 
of Bryn Mawr College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cornell University, University of 
Michigan, University of Minnesota, Syra 
cuse University, Vassar College (two stu- 
dents), Wellesley College, University of Wis- 
consin and Western Reserve University. 
Of three new ‘special’? fellowships two 
will be held by women—that in history by 
a graduate of Vassar and one in English by 
a Ph. M. of the University of Chicago. The 
relative proportion of male and femaie stu- 
dents did not justify expectation for more 
than a modest showing of women in the 
honor list, but their success all along the 


line buttresses two claims made by the ad- | 
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vocates of university education for women, 
namely, women’s mental capacity and the 
high gradé of work now being done by 
them at various educational centers. The 
thirteen fellowships just assigned to women 
at the University of Chicago represent pre- 
liminary college work broad enough to 
include special training in mathematics, 
Greek, Latin, Romance languages and Jit- 
erature, English, political science, history, 
physiology and biology. Discussion of the 
question whether or not there is any sig- 
nificance in the fact that eight of these 
winners have been trained at coeducational 
institutions we leave to those who delight 
in social dialects.—The Nation. 


ao 


When God comes to man, man looks round 
for his neighbor.—George MacDonald. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cen ts.) 


McNAUGHT—WENTWORTH—In Dedham, Aug. 10, by 
Rev. J. B. Seabury, William Wallace McNaught of 
Jamaica Plain and Gertrude, eldest daughter of Judge 
Alonzo 8. Wentworth of Dedham. : 

WINGATE—SMITH—in Madison, Wis., Aug. 8, by Rev. 
©. H. Richards, D D., of Philadelphia, Rev. Henry K. 
Wingate of Minneapolis (under appointment of the 
American Board to Caesarea, Turkey) and Jane C. 
Smith of Marsovan, Turkey. 
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Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Each 
The 


CHIPMAN—In Devon, Pa., Aug. 15, Rev. R. Manning 
Chipman, aged 87 yrs. 

FRANCIS—In Elmwood, Ct., Aug. 10, Deacon Chester 
Francis, for sixty-two years a member of the church 
in West Hartford. 

KING—In Whitefield, Vt., Aug. 12, Hon. Charles W. 
King, a prominent member of the church in Lunen- 
burg, aged 61 yrs., 9 mos. 

WHITCOMB—In Concord, Aug. 10, Nellie Lincoln, 
caMER Cor of the late Chaplain W. C. Whitcomb, aged 
32 yrs. é 


MRS. DAN B. BRADLEY. 


Sarah Blachly Bradley, widow of Rev. Dan B. Bradley, 
M. D., formerly missionary of the A. M. A. and A. B. 
C. F. M., died at Bangkok, Siam, August 15, aged 76. 
Sarah Bradley was born near Niles, O., in 1817, was 
early converted and promptly decided to be a foreign 
missionary ifthe way opened. She pursued her studies 
at Farmington Academy and completed them in Oberlin 
where she graduated in 1845 with the degree of A. B. 
Still maintaining her purpose to go abroad, she met in 
1848 Dr. Dan Bradley, who had returned from Siam with 
his three motherless children in the effort to secure 
help for the mission in Siam, which was about to be 
abandoned by the A. B. C. F. M. They were married 
and returned in 1849 under the A. M. A., which had just 
peen organized, Dr. Bradley having raised the means 
to buy the A. B. ©. F. M: plant. 

Mrs. Bradley lived cortinuously in Siam until the day 
of ker death, never for once ziving ap the expectation 
that God had much people in tnat land and that the 
times of refreshing were soon to come. Dr. Bradley 
died in 1873,and trom that time on she maintained the 
printing establishment he had built up when the A. M. A. 
gave up their mission subsequent to the war, and has 
personally given her attention to the distribution of 
Bibles and tracts among the natives at her own expense. 
Of the two children she reared for Dr. Bradley and of 
the five she bore, seven in all, six survive her, Mrs. 
Sophia MeGilvary, wife of the veteran Presbyterian 
missionary to the Laos, Prof. C. B. Bradley of the Uni- 
versity of California, Mrs. Sarah Cheek, wife of a lumber 
merchant of Bangkok, Mrs. Adelle Blachley, of Delta 
Col., Rev. Dan F. Bradley, Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Miss Irene Bradley, who has remained with her mother 
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and assisted her in her work. Dwight B. Bradley, 
another son, who occupied an important Hatbee Vie in the 
service of the Siamese Government, died two years ago 
at Northboro, Mass. Twenty-five grandchildren, some 
of whom are in the missionary service, call her blessed. 


MRS. ICHABOD WASHBURN. 


Just as the church bells were ringlae on Sunday 
morning, Aug. 13, Mrs. Klizabeth B. C. Washburn passed 
away, after an illness of seven weeks, in her eighty- 
second year. She was the sister of Dr. George B. and 
Rey. Henry T. Cheever, and the widow of Deacon 
Ichabod Washburn, well known as the founder of one 
of Worcester’s greatest industries and two or three of 
her noblest philanthropic institutions. 

Mrs. Washburn was a fine specimen of the highest 
type of New England Christian womanhood. She hap- 
pily combined an almost austere devotion to pee e 
and sense of duty with singular benignity and grace, a 
discerning wisdom with a wide charity and a persist- 
ence in Christian service with great preadth of interests 
and sympathy. She attracted all classes by the mingled 
dignity and gentieness, the seriousness and sweetness 
of her character and manner, and she was as well 
known for her local and neighborhood charities as for 
her readiness to help in distant educationaland mission- 
ary enterprises. College presidents from struggling 
institutions at the West, teachers and helpers of the 
freedmen at the South and missionaries from the for- 
eign field were welcome at her home and shared her 
sympathy and bounty. 

For many years she has given devoted personal] at- 
tendance to the mission sewing school established 
by her husband, and she has endeared herself to hun- | 
dreds of children and pensioners by her unselfish and 
modest efforts for them. She was a most conscientious 
faithful and serviceable parishioner of the Centra 
Church, showing in every way and at all times a fervent 
and practical loyalty to her ch urch and pastor. 

She lived a serene and beautiful life of faith in Christ 
and self-sacrifice toward her feilows—a spiritual life 
that had already the characteristics of immortality, so 
that though her departure is a great loss to the Church 
of Christ and brings pain to many hearts she was no 
stranger to heaven, and one cannot help rejoicing in 
the fair example and fragrant memory she has left 
bebind. D. M. 


Hood’s*"Cures 


Mrs. A. G. Oman 


Health and Strength Restored 


“J suffered severely with pains, at times, all 
over my body. During the spring I felt com- 
pletely worn out and barely took food enough 
to keep me alive. I tried Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
The swelling has subsided and the shooting 
pains do not trouble me. I am _ stronger 
and have a good appetite.”’ Mus. A. G. OMAN, 
34 Newman Street, South Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable; hand 
made, perfect in proportion and appearance. 
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ODD SEATS. 


It is only a few years ago that the fashion 
set strongly toward solid oak and mahogany 
chairs, carved and framed in reproduction of 
Antique and Early Colonial Styles. 

This year the fashion has extended to 
settles and divans. 
and curious frames with raised head-rests, 
| = broad arms, ‘dug’ seats, shaped backs, and 
= all the details of eighteenth century comfort. 

They are strictly correct form, either for 


We show some very odd 


Hall, Library or Living Room. They cost very little, have strong ‘‘character,” and 


are extremely comfortable for an erect seat. 


The cheaply made styles are not at all satisfactory. The legs are of uneven 


length, giving a noisy, uncertain and uncomfortable chair. 


making selections. 


Some care is necessary in 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 


CANAL. STREET | 


South Side Roxton 
& Maine Devwor. 
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Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and atilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenaers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
th» means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
G R folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATINGS seurt roe 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


CuUMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 19S. 46th st.. 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY 8S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 
3O Rose St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. } 


New York, N.Y. 
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Railroads and Excursions. 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


XCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS IN RES- 
IDENCES of my parishioners, a few minutes 
by Cable or Electric Cars (fare 5c.) from World’s 

Fair. Choice neighborhood, good air, quiet place. 
Rates 50c. to 75e. rey day. 
Rey. CHAS. £. BLODGETT, 
Pastor Park Manor Cong. Church, 
7149 Rhodes Ay., Chicago. 


Special Personally Managed 


WORLD’S::::FAIR*:s EXCURSION. 


Leave Boston Sept. 5th, in 
Pullman Vestibuled Palace Cars. 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, . 
11 DAYS FROM BOSTON, $85.00. 
Via Moosae Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 
WRISTE FOR PARTICULARS 


JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST.; BOSTON. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort tor health, change, rest or recreation 
ailthe year, Elevator. eiectric bells, steam, open fire- 
places. sun-parior and promenade on the roof, Suites 
of rooms with baths, Massaye, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New furkish aod Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular 
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Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS | 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


COlUMbIan Exposition 


On account of our inability to accommodate all appli- 
eants at the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand in September, 
we have arranged for two parties to leave Boston 
September 6 and 13 for a Tour of Ten Days 
each, the stay in Chicago to be at Barron’s Sub- 
urban Hiotel, on Madison Ave, corner of 6lst St., 
near the World’s Fair Grounds. All travel will be im 
Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains with Dining Cais, 
with a stop of Six Hours at Niagara Falls. 


Price of Tickets, $100, 


including transportation, Pullman berth, and meals in 
Dining Cars both ways, one week at the Suburban Hote}, 
ao to and from the hotel, and admissions to the 
air 
Our Annual Winter Trips to Californian, once 


a month or oftener, begin October 18. 
(Ge Send for descriptive circular. 
BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its tormer capacity. The new DINING 

is one of the finest specimens ot Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


“IMPROVED 
CHURCH CUSHIGNS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Refiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivableuse. Catalogues 
‘free. Please state wants. 


WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
@ 20 Washington St., Boston. Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


= In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosell CA RPETS foruse 
in Cli U RCHES at man- 
\, ufacturers’ prices. We 
hol A ayes i solicit correspondence, 


OHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0., 


Wholesale and ge CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


458 Washington St, sSR8Qn'Se., Boston. « 


EME 


A 
43 
YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, !LL. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 


To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
appREss Ticket AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION To W. A 
THRALL, GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
Guicaco « NORTH-WESTERN Ry., Cuicaco. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
2. HAVE pu see BS. 380182 6. BELLS, 


EWEST- TROY NY: CE METAL. 


© CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


“Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE RELL CQO., Boston, Mass. 


WbLoi cu fe whe ey RiNG 


CHURG! DELLS feats 


SOARSEAY fh MBYVAL, COPP 
or Price and Caialen 
McSHANE SBELL FPoUNBRY, BAL’ iMORE, MB 


A-Child Knows 


thee Comfort, Luxury and Iealthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 


ing 


j iabiten A 
MODERN UNE of HEALTHFUL Gaerne are 
PERFECTED in this WAIST. 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hi 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—wen’t pu 
off, Cord edge button holes—won’t wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes. Kull or slim bust; long or short waists. 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York, 


oe D YOOOG 
In the popular requirements of 
SPEED) a COMBORK, 


SAFETY, DURABILITY, 


’Columbia : 
Bicycles» 
& 


ARE COMPLETELY, 


UNEQUIVOCALLY, 
ABSOLUTELY, 


Y 


THE STANDARD BICYCLES OF THE WORLD. 5) 
POPE MFG. CO., ates 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. CIIICAGO, HARTFORD, 


aes 


pease et 


AS Kin, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
ct Ge fie anor ue TIFT 90., Peal Inget Copper 
> Cincinnati, U.S.A. J and E, India Tin. 


B \ 0 CHIMES 
Bev CHURCH ELS, w Ud Soe Rollers. 


LPI 
Best W ork & Natisfaciion Guyvaniecd. Price, Terms, ete., Fre. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Improvement is slow—hard to find. De- 
spite the large importations of gold and the 
additions to the national bank circulation, the 
money markets are very close and the pre- 
mium on currency persists most obstinately. 
The banks seem obliged to increase their ac- 
commodations each week to the business com- 
munity, notwithstanding the very extensive 
curtailment of business. How far this curtail- 
ment has gone is indicated by the fact that 
the current production of pig iron is but little, 
if any, more than half what it was only three 
months ago. It seems strange, then, that, 
with so much less business doing, the bauks 
should be obliged to increase their loans. 
Not till these loans begin to decline will the 
trouble begin to mend in earnest. So long as 
the excess of pressure is still for more loans 
and discounts so long will money be hoarded 
and held back. But once let the loans begin 
to decline so that there will be an excess, how- 
ever small, of lenders, and then will all incen- 
tive to hoard have disappeared. Then must 
come the inevitable rush of funds to the money 
market. 

The record of disaster seems to fall upon dull 
ears and blinded eyes at Washington. The 
House of Representatives has arranged a’ 
program of discussion and voting which 
promises to relieve the suspense of the whole 
country in something less than a fortnight 
now. But in the Senate, where the result is 
most doubtful, there are as yet no signs of 
earnest purpose to do the one thing now need- 
ful to start affairs on the road toimprovement. 


<a 


J. M. BARRIE’S FIRST STORY. 


The Dumfries Herald says that the popular 
Seotch tale writer, when a student in the 
Dumfries Academy, contributed to the school 
paper the following sketch: 


The minister of the town was sed to be 
a good preacher, and so I went to heer him 
on the furst Sabboth of the munth, I went 
early, and there wer only one person there, 
who I saw was a nelder. I sed to him, 
‘‘ When does service begin?” 

The man staired. 

‘‘When does service begin?” 
asked. 

To my surprise the elder exclaimed, 
‘‘ What abomnabulimpurtnense! Pray, sur, 
do you know oor respecktit ministir?”’ 

‘“‘Me no him? No,” sed J. 

‘Then get oot o’ this,’’ he replied. ‘‘ You 
impurnant skoundral, git oot o’ this;. an’ 
if I sea you here agen I’ll kick you oot 
mysel’!”’ 

Of course I was grately astonished at the 
man, not nding anythink I had sed about 
the minister; but it struck me at once that 
the minister’s name was Service! 
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WHAT WE ARE, NOT WHAT WE DO. 


Intelligence, affection and will have no 
meaning save in a world that can be known, 
loved and bettered. If a man is wise he 
will understand the world; if he is loving 
he will love the world and especially his 
fellowmen; if he is strong in wil) he will 
better the world. He cannot do otherwise. 
And he will reach a far better and purer 
result if he acts with a view to the pleni- 
tude of his own being, in its threefold aspect, 
than if he has his eye continually on,the, 
state of the world and labors to reduceiit: 
to an ideal or fanciful Utopia. He will’do' 
better, if his daily and hourly question is, 
Am I what I ought to be in knowledge, 
affection, will? than if it is, How can I 
bring the world nearer to my fancied ideal? 
In truth, a good man exerts a far deeper and 
nobler influence by what he is than by what 
he does. As Schiller puts it, 

Noblesse is found in the ethical world too: com- 
moner natures 


Pay you with what they do; nobler with that which 
they are. 


—Thomas Davidson, in International Journal 
of Ethics. 


> who are men of wealth and high standing 
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Doxrs your hair fall out? If so, the trouble may be 
wholly overcome. Not a patent medicine. Not 
sold by dealers. Old, private formula. Made with 
greatest care. Choice, imported medicinals. Harm- 
less. Warranted effective for this one trouble. For 
details, send self addressed, stamped envelope to 
Miss Rachel T. Wyatt, Sec’y., Centreville, Mass. 


El 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full ts ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, SUPE Hes, 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association o New 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


READ The New Era, by Dr Strong, and then ask, 
“Am I not needed?”’ Possibly the Schoo! for Christian 
Workers at Springfield, Mass , with eleven instructors, 
may aid you in deciding. Scholarships and an oppor- 
tunity to earn part or all of one’s expenses are offered, 
Catalogue cheerfully sent by addressing J. L. Dixon, 
Cor. Sec. 


LAY COLLEGE, Revere, Mass. Located ina suburb of 
Boston, it can supply ae churches and missions 
with assistants in Sunday school, Endeavor and Boys’ 
Brigade work. Preaching supplied to smaller churches. 
Those wishing to prepare to serve Christ and the ehurch 
are welcome to a catalogue, etc. Address, REv. J. P. 
Bixsy, President. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS | 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer : 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational Mouse. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles EK. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUKUCH BUILDING SO- 
o1etTy.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O, Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ple House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEw WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Ayent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamiiton, Sec.; HE. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Til. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students forthe min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
Tian, Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
eges. : Z 

GonG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Suuday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton,-D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan. Ph. D., Field Secretary ; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. Woueregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ae W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
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their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and oy magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent tothe chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCK#NZ18, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding nouses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President, 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. j 


Financial. 


Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than 10 years at 
705. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ee 
yop WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 
First Mortgage Loans 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
—AND ON—— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 6%°%o AND 7°%o 


> 
We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 3 
experience. Write for particulars. 

THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


a nn aaa ae 


+oresote 


5 oo anal 
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ny FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rer cosne 
Send for References. HIGHEST SAKE INTEREST 


O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH’ 


Merits Closest Investigation. 


$50,000 


The securities offered are held as 


CHOICE GUARANTEED INVESTMENT SECURITIES FOR 
SALE AT A DISCOUNT TO NET INVESTORS, 10 TO 12 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM, SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. _ 


investments of a Savings Bank and consist of First Mortgage Loans 


in denominations of $500 to $5,000-on Improved Real Estate Security worth 3 to 5 times the amount loaned. 
These loans are in the locality where the bank is located and were personally selected by the management, 


experience in the business, 


morally and financially and who have had 18-years successful 
handling several millions of dollars without loss. 


. The bank has a paid in capital exceeding all its liabilities besides the double liability of stockholders 
and no Guarantee obligations outstanding except its deposits, and it now proposes to fully guarantee the 
loans offered. The guarantee of the bank alone is worth a quarter of million dollars. Any one with ready 
cash desiring an absolutely safe and profitable investment should take advantage of this opportunity. 


REFERENCES : 


M. B. WHITNEY. Pres. First National Bank, Westfield, 
GEO. H. SNOW, Cashier Cape Cod National Bank, Harwich, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

ass. 3 

New Work City. 

Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
KF. F. SWINNEY, Cashier First National Bank, 
. E. WALTON, Pres. Missouri State Bank, 


De. HENRY M. KNOWLES 
B. LOMBAR), Jr., Boston, 
SAM’L LEVY, 123 Prince St., 
A.C. ANDERSON, Cashier St. 


WM 


Mass. 
Mass. 


Kansas City, Mo.. 
Butler, Mo. 


WM. H. TRIGG & CO., Boonville, Mo. 


JOAN T. PIGOTT, Boonville, M 


Oo 


Cc. A. DUTCHER, Principal Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Papers submitted upon application. Write at once to 


JAS. M. TUCKER, Helena, Montana. 
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CANOEING ON THE HOUSATONIC. 


The question of how and where a man of 
the city can best spend his vacation has be- 
come one of great practical importance. As 
much wisdom is required in planning and 
carrying out a vacation profitably as in carry- 
ing on a business successfully. One has to 
consult his tastes, and yet sometimes his 
tastes have to yield to the demands of his 
constitution for something different from his 
frequented haunts or his favorite resorts. 
One has to consult his means, and yet it pays 
sometimes to spend more on a good vacation 
and less for substitutes and medicines, or less 
in the gaudy summer hotel and more on physi- 
cal recreation. One has to consult his abili- 
ties, and yet it is sometimes worth while to 
learn the bicycle or the camera or the yacht 
rather than pass through a fever or a nervous 
prostration from over application to business. 

A canoe on the waters of Maine or of the 
Adirondacks has proved profitable to many, 
but there are few places more favorable for 
such an outing than the Housatonic River. 
If you are not familiar with canoeing you 
should find a companion who is somewhat 
expert and go double, but if you can handle 
the paddle well it is better to have two or 
more canoes with one man in each. 

You can hire a canoe for four or five dollars 
a week, if you do not own one, and have it 
expressed to Pittsfield or any point along the 
river. If you have only two weeks do not 
attempt to reach the Sound, but select the 
best part and be content to explore it in a 
leisurely way, say from Pittsfield or Lenox to 
Kent or Newtown. The river is rapid enough 
to keep the navigator on the alert and deep 
enough so that a light canoe can run its entire 
length, with the exception of several rapids 
and numerous dams in its upper course. The 
canoes can be carried around or a team can be 
readily hired for the purpose. 

A hand camera and a fishing outfit will add 
to the variety of enjoyment. There is not a 
town or a great bend in the river that does 
not contain something in which one is inter- 
ested, and he is glad he has a camera along to 
assist his own memory and the imagination of 
friends at home. 

For extensive and varied scenery, for points 
of historic interest, for industrial enterprise, 
or pure air and for the genuine hospitality of 
the inhabitants the Housatonic Valley is prob- 
ably unsurpassed in America. These are all 
items which go to make the canoe trip an 
idealone. The distances named between the 
towns are doubled as you follow the river, 
and the cardinal points of the compass are 
hopelessly mixed in its loops and goose-necks. 
But every turn reveals a new grouping of 
mountains, meadows, trees and river or gives 
a new surprise as one sees again and again a 
long-passed mountain of Washington or still 
another unexpected, glimpse of old Graylock. 

Side trips without number tempt you to 
leave the river and to walk, say, to Roaring 
Brook at New Lenox, or to go with a team to 
Monument Mountain at Stockbridge, or to go 
by rail to Twin Lakes and Salisbury, where 
the scene of so many of Mr. Beecher’s Star 
Papers is laid. But without getting out of 
sight of the river one can spend delightfully 
as much time as he can spare on the velvet 
turfs which now cover the scene of John Ser- 
gent and Jonathan Edwards’s early labors 
among the Stockbridge Indians or in the mar- 
ble quarries of South Lee or among the paper 
and cotton and woolen mills of Lenox, Lee 
and almost all the other towns. The rough 
granite monument at Great Barrington, with 
“the piece of heavy ordnance near it, marks 
suggestively the spot of the first open resist- 
ance to British rule in America. 

If it is your fortune to capsize during the 
trip it may seem a little awkward at the time, 
but that soon passes off and leaves only an 
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-agreeable spice in the memory of the cruise, 


There is little danger that the water will be 
deep where it is rough enough to make trouble. 
The physical recreation of such a trip is splen- 
did for a man who is shut up to city walls and 
streets for the greater part of the year, and 
the contact with nature and with native New 
England life as you stop for lunch or lodging 
is wholesome. WwW. J. Mz 


SPECIAL EXCURSIONS TO CHICAGO.—Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb have arranged for two special 
excursions to Chicago, Sept. 6 and 13, respectively. 
Their own hotel, the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand, 
being already well filled for the coming’ month, 
these supplementary parties will make their stay at 
Oscar G. Barron’s Suburban Hotel. This estab- 
lishment is Only a short distance from the other, 
and is conducted in excellent style. In each in- 
stance a week will be passed in Chicago and there 
will be a stop at Niagara Falls, and the price of 
tickets, including all expenses complete, with ad- 
missions to the exposition, will be only $100. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained of Raymond & Whitcomb, 
296 Washington Street, Boston. 


Lost time is money lost. Time saved is money 
saved. Time and money can be saved by using the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your 
recipes for Custards, Puddings and Sauces. Try it 
and be convinced. Grocers and Druggists. 
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Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“nearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the: utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl. topes ancnes pear! 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them ‘and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Gro. A. MacBETH Co. 


Nee Leather gets old 


without Vacuum Leather 


Pittsburgh. 


‘Oil; 25c, and your money 


back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


Heal VENTILATION 
EALTH VITALITY 


Four éssentials to the comfort 
and well-being of the family 
are best secured by using the 


BOSTON 
HEATER 


as made for WARM AIR only or 
in combination withHOT WATER. 
Descriptive Circulars FREE. 


MAGEE 


'‘ ADDRESS 


MACEE FURNACE CoO., 


32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


242 Water St., New York. 
86 Lake St., Chicago. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE centicicn. 


Best Calf Shoevin the World for the Price. 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices, Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped sho¢és to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W.L. Douglas Shoes when next in need, 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot supply you. Send for catalogue with 
full instructions how to order by mail. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. . 


ESTERBROOK'S FALCON 


Sent by mail, Postage 


150 OTHER STYLES. 


Upon 
Platt’s 
Chlorides 


household disinfectant. 
VWBWBWOBOVD2®WOB 


GSO00GG66S 


Pimples, blotches 

and eruptions com- 
pletely vanish before @ 
a steady use of 


Beecham’s 
Rise, a geil Pi | ls 


(Tasteless) 
@ and health again 
glows in the pure skin 
and clear complexion. 


25 cents a box. 


@OOG00GCS - 


@ 
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HOUT: MEDICINE. 


Many thousend sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonie and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hence applies to nearly all possible conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Cirewlars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 


Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For a limited period only and for 
sake of introduction, we will on 
receipt of 25 cents (silver) mail 


SUFFERERS to any address TWO 25¢c. boxes 
of Bacon’s Harmless Headache 


Tablets. Relief warranted or moneyrefunded, Invyalu- 
able in painful menstruation. 


J.B. SIMAS CO., Haverhill, Mass. 


{ 
Congregationalist Leaflets 


Practical I. Plaoning. S. B. CAPEN. 
III. Young Men in Politics. 


S. B. CAPEN. 3¢. 
Some One is Wasting. 
S. B. CAPEN. 2c, 


IV. 


Helpful 


For ’sale at the Office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 
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EDUCATIONAL OPINION. 


— Improvements in primary instruction 
chave already saved two years for the children 
in progressive schools.—President Brudley of 
Illinois College. 


— A great school is a great person, only 
it has, what we men vainly desire, the privi- 
lege of growing mature without any of the 
weakness of growing old, the ripeness of age 
with none of its premonitions of decay.—Phi'- 
lips Brooks. 


—T hold that no man’s edueation is com- 
plete until he has spenta week at Chautauqua. 
It is absolutely unique. It has outlived criti- 
cism and has won the respect and admiration 
not only of this country but Europe.—Prof. 
Henry Drummond. 


—— The father of Sherwood, the pianist, was 
asked receutly for the secret of his success in 
the early training of his son. He replied: 
“Music first and notes afterward. Every les- 
son was a play spell and not a task. Instruc- 
tion books were seldom used. Memory was 
cultivated by discarding them.” 


— A man (Col. R. T. Auchmuty) died in 
New York the other day for whom all the 
flags in the country ought to have been low- 
ered—the founder of those schools for manual 
labor. Tired of seeing labor unions forbid- 
ding sons of Americans to be apprentices, he 
founded these schools and gave his life to 
them.—Dr. J. M. Buckley. 


_— Albert Shaw, in his pen portrait of Le- 
land Stanford in the August Review of Reviews, 
says: ‘With a good teacher in charge the 
country district school ‘is better than the city 
graded school, because it is more free from 
mere machinery and better adapted to develop 
the individuality of pupils. Hundreds of 
men and women of high standing and wide 
experience today are thankful for the little 
wooden country schoolhouse of their child- 


hood days, in which the educational methods 


pursued were infinitely more scientific and 
valuable than those now followed in many of 
our city schools.’’ , 


Nearly every university is trying to 
box the educational compass and to do what 
would be demanded if there were a single 
national institution. It would équal or sur- 
pass the complex of faculties of Paris and 
Berlin. The evils of this procedure are not 
more fully realized because ‘our American ex- 
periment is so new and its results still in- 
choate. The needed crop of great men as 
investigators and teachers will not spring 
from the mere sowing of good. There will be 
no university which in the next generation, at 
least, will achieve full and symmetrical pre- 
eminence on every possible side of university 
work. So long as a university insists on a 
full and symmetrical development it will 
think more of strengthening its weak sides 
than of making its strong sides stronger. But 
when it accepts large limitations it will give 
its chief energies to its most successful work. 
Any university not cosmopolitan in equip- 
ment can most enlarge the boundaries of 
knowledge, most increase the light of truth, 
by concentrating its energies on a few lines 
of investigation.—President Kellogg of the Uni- 
versity of Culifornia, 


A DrciprED ADVANTAGE.—One can always be sure 
of finding every latest novelty and conceit in furni- 
ture at the immense warerooms of Paine’s Furniture 
Co., 48 Canal St. The ayerage Bostonian does not 
half appreciate his privileges in this connection. 
To live in the same city with the largest retail furni- 
ture store in the world is worth a great deal in the 
matter of selection and low prices. 


Tur people quickly recognized merit, and this is 
the reason the sales of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are con- 
tinually increasing. Try it. 
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Tried & True 


may 

well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


YER'S 
SARSAPARILLA 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 


dW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are literally ON FIRE 

with Itching and Burning Eczemas an other Itch- 

ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 

with Loss of Hair, none but 

mothers realize. To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme- 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty, Parents, save your children years of need- 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
tions. :OUTICURA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. PorteR DRuG 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 

2G> “ How to Cure Skin Diseases ”’ mailed free. 
en eee ee 


BABY’S 


Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicuna Soar. Absolutely pure. 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 20 cents. | 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 


e@ 
Bi n de r For the CONGREGATIONALIST. 


; 
ii 
NW 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 
BY Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


! \ 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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WHAT MEN SAY, 


—— We are not sent into this world to do 
anything into which we cannot put our hearts. 
—Ruskin. 

— If there is any hesitation in accepting 
the reality of such a truth as the fall there 
never can be any heart-whole belief in the 
realities of the redemption and the atonement. 
—Bishop Ellicott. 

— The closing of the mints of British 
India to the coinage of silver coins of full- 
debt-paying power is the most momentous 
event in the monetary history of the present 
century.—Hx-Director of the Mint Leech. 

—— Should a revision of the church’s doc- 
trine concerning the initial moral condition 
of man be necessitated by the progress of 
modern science it may be found that it is not 
the sacred historian or the Christian apostle 
who is at fault, but the dogmatically biased 
exegesis of the system builders.—Prof. A. B. 
Bruce. 

— The experience of a single generation 
in systematic development of manly sports 
gives us reason to believe that if in the coming 
decades colleges would encourage handicraft 
as they have been promoting armcraft, legcraft 
and chestcraft corresponding gains would be 
made. Its value is already recognized in 
some of our high institutions of learning. 
The physician must Jearn to handle delicate 
instruments with precision, the astronomer 
must guide his glass, the biologist collect his 
materials, Every one who desires a liberal 
education should be taught to draw.—Presi- 
dent D. OC. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University. 

— The wide diffusion of the bicycle as a 
means of locomotion, and as well an agent of 
pleasant pastime, has introduced into ortho- 
pedic surgery a new factor in the production 
of spinal curvature. When the wheel came 
into use the handles were long and the rider 
sat upright. The followers of Father Jahn 
encouraged it, and well-informed physicians 
saw in it a new instrument of physical cul- 
ture. The desire for increased speed and 
record-breaking lessened the diameter of the 
wheel and shortened the handles, so that now 
you may see on any fine day whole troops of 
cyclists spinning along with their backs arched 
over the lever, and, as the victim must see 
where he is going, he raises his chin and the 
back of the head approaches the shoulder- 
blades. Thus a double antero-posterior cur- 
vature has its foundation laid; constant 
humping the back could dono less.—Dr, John 
B. Hamilton. 


THE PERMANENT VALUE OF THE 
CLASSICS. 


Phillips Brooks’s opinion of the classics was 
made manifest in the address he gave at the 
250th anniversary of the Boston Latin Schogl, 
which is made public for the first time in the 
August Vew England Magazine. Hesaid: 


They are not and cannot be again the 
tools of present life, the instruments of cur- 
rent thought. All the more for that they 
may be something greater, something bet- 
ter. All the more they may stand to those 
whose privilege it is to study them as the 
monumental structures which display the 
power of perfected speech. . All the 
more they may show enshrined within them 
the large and simple types of human life 
and character, the men and women who 
shine on our perplexed, distracted modern 
life as the calm moon shines upon the vexed 
and broken waters of the sea. So long as 
they can do these offices for man the classics 
will not pass out of men’s study. It is good 
to make them elective, but we may be sure 
that students will elect them abundantly in 
school and college. 


A Delicious Drink, 
Morsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


For a right good and lasting cool drink, take 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with ice-water and 
sugar. 


Rae’s Lucca Oil igi 


The Congregationalist 


A has often wasted time and 
y material in trying to obtain 
Our ali : er a shade of color, and has 

i : even resorted to the use of 

teady mixed paints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 


of the difficulty in making a shade of color with white lead. This waste can 
be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and prepared so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
Lead to the shade shown on the can. By this means you will have the 
best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
standard, manufactured by the ‘“‘Old Dutch” process, and known to be 
strictly pure: 


‘** ANCHOR”? (Cincinnati) 
*““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) 
“ATLANTIC” (New York) 
«“BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
‘“*BRADLEY ” (New York 
‘BROOKLYN ” (New York) 
*“COLLIER”’ (St. Louis) 
**“CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


‘Lnese brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead 
linting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
_ If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
‘**PFAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh) 
*“*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

«« MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

*“RED SEAL”’ (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 
**SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
*“ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION ”’ (New York) 


“The melancnoly days have come, And brooms, and mops and kindred | 
The saddest of the year,” 

When from domestic scenes a man 
Will quickly disappear ; 

For lo! around his humble home 
Housecleaning waxeth rife, 


Absorb his wedded wife; [things 
But he’ll return at eventide 

And sweetly smile we trust, 
Ifin her work his busy spouse 

Will use Fairbank’s GOLD DUST. 


OA | 


weed 
GOUD DUST 


Makes radical change in a household by making work easier, 
shorter and less expensive. Try itin yours. Sold everywhere, 
4.lbs. for 25 cents. 
Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO, | 
St. L | 


ouis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 


The Perfection = = 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


USE:;DURKEE’S 


of Olive Oil. 


: e 
ede > 
F Shia 
Established 1836. 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


SALAD DRESSING’ 


As 4 LISHE! Jando - 
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¢ N. EVERY 
‘ RECEIPT 
¢ that calls for 
the use of baking powder IKYe 
¢ the “Royal.” It will make 
: ‘the food lighter, sweeter, of 
finer flavor, more’ digestible 
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and wholesome. 


‘* We recommend 
the Royal Baking 
Powder as superior 
‘to all others.’’— 
United Cooks and 
Pastry Association of 
the United States. 
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PILGRIM BIBLE STUDIES. 


A Study of the Life 


OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


In 52 Lessons and 4 Grades. 


Quarterly Parts or in One Volume. 


The INDUCTIVE method applied to Bible study. 
Practical as well as scientific. Especially adapted for 
Bible Classes in schools and academies. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1898, 


In the Wake of Columbus. 


By Special Exposition Commissioner F. A. OBER. 


Elegant Library Edition, Roval 8vo, uncut edges, gilt top, 500 pages, Spanish 
and American seals, and seal of Commission on cover, with maps and 200 
illustrations, pen and ivks, and photographs taken on the spot. Dedicated 
to Pres. Higinbotham and to Wm. Eleroy Curtis, Chief of Department that 
sent Mr. Ober on the commission. $2.50. 


Every school in the country should have a copy of this book. 


Masterpieces of Prose.  4to, cloth, $3.00. 


Selections from the best thinkers of the ages. 
A New Volume for the KINDERGARTEN, by Emilie Poulsson. 
A New Volume of THE INTERSTATE READERS, by Mary Q. Lovejoy. 
A New Volume of THE CLASSIO SERIES, by Mary Fitch Pierce. 
A New Volume of THE SOIENCH SERIES, by Mary L. Bamford. 
First Volume of CHILDREN’s LIVES OF GREAT MEN SERIES, by ZL. S. Brooks. 
FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN, by Caroline Hunt Rimmer. 
With many other Supplementary Helps for Superintendents and Teachers. 
All Booksellers have them, or send direct to 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 


@ 
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The Cambridge School. 


A PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


THE Cambridge School is organized for the purpose of 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of sery- 
ice to girls and young women who seek a well rounded 
education. It is intended to adapt the instruction to the 
needs of each pupil, and to use those modern methods 
only which have stood the test of experience. 


English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it 
because it is our instrument for acquiring other learning 
and wisdom, and for communicating them. Every teacher 
in the school is an instructor in our native tongue. It is 
the particular aim to make the written expression of 
thought as natural as the spoken. 


Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish may con- 
tinue their work in the school much beyond that limit. 


Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the Resi- 
dences, and in them young ladies from a distance are 
provided with the comforts of home. Young people can- 
not be cultivated in masses, and therefore the school permits 
but a small number in each house, under the special care 
of a lady who is not a teacher, her only duty being to 
insure the comfort and training of those committed to 
her. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily result 
from intellectual work, and it is the duty of the lady of 
each house to promote their development. By this 
arrangement, which is of necessity expensive, the pupils 
have the advantages of the day school, and the teachers 
are relieved of the care of them out of the regular 
school hours. 


The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and air on all sides, is cheerful and 
healthful. : , 

Mr. ArtTHUR GILMAN is Director of The Cambridge School. 
His office is at number 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Books of Noble Criticism. 
By E. C. STEDMAN. 


Nature and Elements of Poetry. 


With a Topical Analysis in the margin, and a full Analyti- 
cal Index. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“The student will chimb toward noble conceptions while he reads it. 
Take this book as an appendix and a finishing chapter to Mr. Stedman’s 
monumental works on the ‘ Victorian Poets’ and on ‘Poets of America,’ and 
it will show how admirably our critic has accomplished the task he set for 
himself; the three books stand for the highest and broadest achievement of 
American literary eriticism.”— The /ndependent. . 


Victorian Poets. 


With Topical Analysis in the margin, and full Analytical 
Index. Twenty-first Edition. Revised and extended, by Sup- 
plementary Chapter, to the Fiftieth Year of the Period under 
Review. Crown 8vo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 

“ Mr. Stedman deserves the thanks of English scholars. ... He is faith- 
ful, studious and discerning; of a sane and reasonable temper and in the 
main a judicial one; his judgment is ee paes and exercised, and his deci- 


sions, even when we cannot agree w them, are based on intelligent 
grounds.”’—ZLondon Saturday Review. 


Poets of America. 


With full Notes in margin, and careful Analytical Index. 
Eleventh Edition. 12mo, $2.25; half calf, $3.50. 


“Mr. Stedman’s work stands quite alone; it has had no predecessor, and 
it leaves room for no rival.”—New York Tribune. 


Greek Poets in English Verse. 


Edited by Wm. H. AppLeron, Professor in Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 12mo, $1.50. An admirable collection of the best 
Greek poems from Homer, Hesiod, Aschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Theocritus, Aristophanes, Anacreon, Sappho and 
others. These are presented in the best translations, and 
prefaced with an essay by the editor. 


Horatian Echoes. 


By Joun O. Sarcent. With a biographical sketch of Mr. Sar- 
gent, and an introduction by Dr. Hommes. 12mo, $1.50. Hx- 
cellent translations of eighty-seven of the Odes of Horace, 


preserving his shrewdness, culture, blitheness of spirit and 


modernness, as well as the more distinctively poetical quali- 
ties of his genius. > 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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AN ARTISTIC LEssoN.—A large erlonial mantel- 
piece is not an easy piece of furniture to construct 
at low cost, but in another column Paine’s Furni- 
ture Company show what can be done very inex- 
pensively in the way of an elaborate colonial mantel 
of whitewood, with white and gold finish, or with 
mahogany stain. It is an interesting lesson in 
artistic economy. 


NEVER were the crockery stores of Boston more 
attractive than at this season. Their autumn noy- 
elties are opened to meet the demand of Southern 
and Western families returning from the seashore 
and mountains. Jenes, McDuffee & Stratton’s ex- 
hibit has duplicates of many of the artistic pieces 
in the ceramic exhibits of the World’s Fair. 


A CULTIVATED taste would naturally lead a person 
possessing it to prefer the best things obtainable 
and guard against imperfections. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is unequaled in 
quality,asa trial willprove. Grocersand Druggists 


AFTER breakfast to purify, vitalize and enrich the 
blood, and give nerve, bodily and digestive strength, 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Continue the medicine after 
every meal for a month or two and you will feel ‘like 
a new man.” The merit of Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
proven OYE its thousands of wonderful cures. Why don’t 
you try it? 


Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation. 


They are the best 
after-dinner pill and family cathartic. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (e.ght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Welies. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


For Sale.—Vermont farm, four miles from Central 
Vermont R. R. Station. Two- Story large brick house, 
barns, ete. In good repair. Well, cistern and spring 
water. Twenty-t two acres of excellent land. Pure air, 
fine views, delightful drives, superior educational advan- 


tages. Address “ Pax,” The Congregationalist, Boston, 
ASS. 
World’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 


Semiuary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents Sor two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


For Copies of the Sistorical Address given 
at Lyndeboro, N. H., Sept. 4, 1889, send thirty cents to 
Rev. F. G. Clark, Plymouth, N. H. 


THE 


Congregationalist Portraits 


(By GRIBAYEDOFF), 


—— OF —— 


Mr. Moody 
Prof. Drummond 
Pres. Harper 


Printed on heavy plate paper suitable 
for framing. 

Sent, securely packed by mail, single por- 
trait 15 cents; two portraits 25 cents. 


Address orders to 


The Congregationalist, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places. sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial ageuts. New Ylurkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 


ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 


IN THE CONGREGATION ALIST. 


The Congregationalist 


31 August 1893 


To Subscribers of the Congregationalist. 


A GREAT PREMIUM. 


We will send, postpaid, the new story by the author of 


Ben Hur, 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA 


(2 vols, $2.50), 


to each one who sends us during September his own renewal 


and one new subscriber with $6. 


The Congregationalist. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


Special Personally Managed 


‘| WORLD'S :::FAIR:::; EXCURSION. 


Leave Boston Sept. 5th, in 
Pullman Vestibuled Palace Cars. 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, 

11 DAYS FROM BOSTON, $85.00. 
Via Moosac Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


COLMAN EXDOSItION 


On account of our inability to accommodate all appli- 
cants at the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand in September, 
we have arranged for two parties to leave Boston 
September 6 and 1% for a ‘Tour of Ten Days 
each, the stay in Chicago to be at Barron’s Sub- 
urban Hoiel, oF Madison Ave, corner of 6lst St., 
near the World’s Fair Grounds. All travel will be in 
Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains with Dining Cars, 
with a stop of Six Hours at Niagara Falls. 


Price of Tickets, $100, 


including transportation, Pullman berth, and meals in 
Dining Cars both ways, one week at the Suburban Hotel, 
transfers to and from the hotel, and admissions to the 
Fair. 

Our Annual Winter Trips to California, once 
a month or oftener, begin October 18, 


(&&- Send for descriptive circular. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 


To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
appRess Ticket AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO W. A 
THRALL, Generat PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
GuHicaco & NORTH-WESTERN Ry., CHIcAGo. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
=THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 00,, Best ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. jand FE. India Tin. 


CHURCH BEL rc ‘Seats ANO CHIMES, 
\ Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Frietion Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Grarantead. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 


Church Equipment. 


Northroy’s Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property. 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY 8S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 
3O Rose St., New ee: 


Boston OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Charch Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will Le 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do, 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘NewYork ny. | 


,A.B. ®@E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for mew 100-page 
catalogue. 
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etc, Satisfaction = 
guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free, 


BAILEY, REFLECTOR CO. cag 
708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 


BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 
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fA\\ JFAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1996. ! 
NAN iid Sehoor® oonen 
yt PUREST, 7 BEST 


GENUIN 
MSY, WEST-TROY, N.Y:1eé1-METAL 
A. > CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 8@#~Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, QO. 


(HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT pe rT 


GHURG SscRAtS 


REST BELL METAL, (COPPER AN 
Send for Price and Catalo, 
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ALPHEUS HARDY’S ORDINATION, 


We find in the August number of the North 
“Wisconsin Mvangel what purports to be the 
first account that has ever been put into 
print of the struggle through which Alpheus 
Hardy, the great Boston merchant, passed 
when he was obliged to give up his purpose 
to become a minister. This friend of Joseph 
Neesima and princely benefactor of countless 
good causes told once the following thrilling 
story to the Psi Upsilon Society at Amherst 
College, of which he had just been made an 
honorary member: 


I am not a college man and it was the 
bitter disappointment of my life that I 
could not be one. I wanted to go to col- 
lege and become a minister; went to Phillips 
Academy to fit. My health broke down and 
in spite of my determined hope of being able 
to go on at last the truth was forced on me 
thatIcouldnot. To tell my disappointment 
is impossible. It seemed as if all my hope 
and purpose and interesc in life were de- 
feated. ‘‘L cannot be God’s minister,’? was 
the sentence that kept rolling through my 
mind. When ibat fact at last became cer- 
tain to me, one evening alone in my room, 
my distress was so great that I threw myself 
flat on the floor. The voiceless ery of my 
soul was, ‘‘O God, I cannot be Thy minis- 
ter.’ ‘hen there came to me as I lay a 
vision, a new hope, a perception that I 
could serve God in business with the same 
devotion as in preaching, and that to make 
money for God might be my sacred calling. 
The vision of this service, and its nature as 
a sacred ministry were so clear and joyous 
that I rose to my feet and with new hope in 
my heart exclaimed aloud, ‘‘O God, I can 
be Thy minister! I will go back to Boston. 
I will make money for God and that shall 
be my ministry. From that time,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Lardy, ‘‘I have felt myself to be 
as much appointed and ordained to make 
money for God as if I had been permitted 
to carry out my own plan and been ordained 
to preach the gospel. iam God’s man and 
the ministry to which God has called me is 
to make and administer money for Him, and 
I consider myself responsible to discharge 
this ministry and to give account of it to 
Him.” 


—=_ 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


HON. JOHN J. BELL. 


New Hampshire loses one of her most honored 
and distinguished citizens in the sudden death of 
Mr. Bell of Exeter, the sad event occurring at the 
railroad station in Manchester, Aug. 22. About two 
months ago be had an attack of apoplexy from 
which he seemed to have fully recovered, and was 
on his way to rejoin his family at Little Boar’s 
Head. It1is thought that the exertion of hurrying 
for the train caused a recurrence of the attack. Mr. 
Bell was born in Chester, Oct. 30, 1827, of distin- 
guished ancestry, being a grandson of Goy. Samuel 
Bell. He himself was the leading Republican can- 
didate for governor at the next election, president 
of the board of trade and a prominent Mason. He 
was also a representative to the State Legislature 
four times, president of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society and of two or more railroads and 
held responsible office in other corporations. In 
all these positions of public trust he displayed ster- 
ling qualities of character and won universal re- 
spect. Equally efficient and ardent in aJl matters 
pertaining to the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom, he was an invaluable member of the local 
church and did much to promote the interests of 
Sunday schools, not only locally but throughout the 
State. The temperance cause, too, will lose one of 
its ablest champions. 


REY. PLATT R. STAPLES. 


The death of Mr. Staples occurred, Aug. 23, at his 
home in Friendship, Wis., where he had labored 
twenty years, ministering at the same time to the 
neighboring churchin New Chester. He entered the 
ministry late in life and this was his only pastorate. 
But he has left a record of diligent and faithful 
service and endeared himself to all with whom he 
came in contact. For several years he seryed in the 
‘State home missionary board. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 140 STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chieayo, Ul; ana Los Angeles, Cal. 106- paged 
Agency Manual tree. EVeRETT 0, Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL, 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
Fall term begins Sept. 28. The school offers many 


university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haveix, Ct. 


NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens Sept. 20. Inauguration of Professor 
Darling that evening. Inauguration of President 
Booth Oct. 10. For catalogues address Rev. WILLIS 
J. BEECHER, clerk of faculty, Auburn, N. Y. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students adinitted 
without charye to college classes... Next term opens 
Sept. 20. G.W. SHURTLEFF, Se y, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next seminary year beyins Wednesday Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric und Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. _For catalogue cr turther 
information apply to EGBERT C. ‘SM YTH, 
President of the Faculty. 


New York, NEW YORK. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York. The next term will begin on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 27, 1893. Students desiring admission 
should meet the Faculty in the President’s room, 
No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. Rooms will be 
drawn at 2 P.M. On Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P. M., the 
inauguration of Prof. Arthur C, Me Giffert, D.D,as 
Washburn Professor of Ghure h History, Will take 
place in Adams Chapel. MeGiffert will deliver 
his inaugural address, aly the charge will be given 
by Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D,D. Prompt attendance 
upon the opening exercisesisurged. Luggage should 
be sent to No. bt E. 70th St. 


eS HARTFORD. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Unexcelled advantages for college graduates, all de- 
nominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers, 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec- 
tive, new methods, ample appliances; also, fine 
opportunities for advanced or specialized study. 
Sixtieth year opens October 4, 1893. 
For information address 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Hartford Conn. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
H. E, DOUGLASS. 


MAINE, FARMINGTON. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A, H. ABBOTT, A. M. , Principal. 


MAINE, Y ARMOU TH. 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 


Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rey. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MIssS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFE’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and andvaneed courses, Daily conversation 
in French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
spectus. ’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEIY, 
Derry, N.W. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 per term of thirteen weeks. board at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to $4.00 ae week. For Cata- 
logues apply to the‘Principal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary B. F. Parsons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
«the “ #100 plan.”? Send forcatalogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M,, Principal. 


DMLASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY. 


Thorough fitting for colleges and technical schools 
and preparation for business. Well equipped labora- 
tories and gymnasium, Delightful location, Ex- 
penses moderate. Both sexes, Kall term begins 
Sept. 5. eae i 
ORWIN F, PALMER, A. M., Principal. 


Par 


Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS. * 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms $400. 
REV. EDWARD A. 


BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnsen, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL KOR SIRLS. 19th year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING= 
ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 18938. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 


Begins its 65th year September lth, offering en- 
larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College ae Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA §S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girts. Wide-awake, thorough, progrossive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated cireular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. ‘Thorough prep- 
aration for college MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEITY 
Begins 388th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. tome In- 
fluences. JOSEPH ALDEN SILIAW, A. M., Head 
Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 
WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
i 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 
tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 
servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
5 ass. 


MaSSACHUSETTS, B: STON. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 


A Prop aeatOry school for both sexes, fitting for all 
collegiate, scientific, medical and law institutions. 
Certificates admit to college. Full grammar and 
high-school grades. Special : and diploma courses for 
those not going to college. Send for catalogue. 
Tenth year Sept. 25. Rooms opeu daily. 

TAYLOR, Dk MERITTE & NAGAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. * 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, : 


For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health, 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row 
ing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also preparatory and optional. Gym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, and chemical lab- 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE E. JOHNSON and Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben ‘Toudée OF MUSIC. Ae ae 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for ‘the 
study of Llocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free, ANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6(th year begins 
Sept. 6th. chook, Ce preparation for any Coll eRe or 
Sclentific School ertificate admits re various ¢ leges. 

HREE NEW BUILDIN 
scnooL | HOUSE, admirably eauipped with labora- 
tories, libraries and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every ‘modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary, Resident 
trained nurse. 
DINING HALL, unexcelled in eauey of structure. 
All buildings heated by Cee Amy e playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A, M., Prin. orcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. /VSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Koss Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula. The llth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(#500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. M. COWLES. 
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Educational. Educational : REPLENISH during this summer your 
MASSACHUSETTS. NEW YORK. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE (ten miles from 
Boston). 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Women suggests to parents seeking a good school 
consideration of the followiug points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in- good variety and wel! cooked; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 
ete. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
ists; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to 
college work; in_others, plunned y ther for home and 
womanly life. Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room); per- 
sonal oversiebt in habits, manners, care of person, 
room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th, Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dresscutting, Business Law for Women, 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address (mentioning 7'%e Congrega- 
tionalist) C.C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most home- 
like and progressive boarding-school I ever saw.” 


Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, says: ‘‘I believe 
you are honestly trying to educate and not veneer 
3 


young women for lite’s duties. 


New York, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs, N. YW. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, zesthetic and sociai culture,  39t ear be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEw YORK, EDpyTowN. 

STARKEY SEMINARY. 
Both Sexes. Location unsurpassed in beauty and 
healthtulness, Total expense for year of 38 weeks, 
#160 to $200. Send for catalogue. Rev. ALVA H. 
MORRILL, D. D. (Dart. 72), Principal. 


NEW YORK, New YorK. 
NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. WV. City. “Dwight method” 
of instruction. Degree of Li. D. given after two 
years’ course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
ree, #100. For catalogues, ete., address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Congregation- 
olist. Opportunity surprises you. No one need lack 
education. 88th year. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. ¥. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E, 8S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


CIA 2 


BOSTON. 
Largest & Most Successful in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the dutieg 
and work of every-day life. 

HE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course: 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its pupils,complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 


BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston, 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


CONNECTICUT. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut Street. 

MISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and Music School, for Boarding and Day 
Pupils. 


OHTU. 


OHIO, NEW ATHENS, 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 
New Athens, O. 7ota/ cost, 43.25 per week. Cat- 
alogue free. W. A. WILLIAMS, President. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON [uiLITARY ACADEMY, 


Gambier, Ohio. This remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college or 
business, and careful supervision of health, habits 
and manners. It is much the oldest, largest and 
pee equipped boarding school in Ohio. Catalogues 
sent. 


OHIO, MARIETTA ’ 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 


Marietta College for Women. 

Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
Catalogues and information, address Pres. JOHN W, 
SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 


OH10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect- 
ive courses. Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 55) students. 
Pa departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
ree. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOMME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 
ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 
New York, NEw York. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 8TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


KANSAS. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable, Fall term begins 
Sept. 13. PETER McVICAR, President. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, 


Minn. For both sexes. Classical, Literary and 
Scientific Courses. Academy for Preparatory and 
English studies. School of Music, Art, Elocution. 
Climate stimulating. Expenses very low. Fall term 
will commence Sept. 13, 1893. Address 4 
JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 


WISCONSIN. 


NEw YORK, CLAVERACK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. 18th. For cata- 
logues address Rey. A. H. FLAC 


Ciiversce Ry ,» A. M., President, 
c, N.Y, 


WISCONSIN, BELOIT. 


BELOIT COLLEGE. 


High standards and ample facilities. Eleven build- 
ings. Finest college equipment for physical science 
in the West. 47th Ache opens Sept. 19. Address 
PRESIDENT EATON. 


Sunday 
School 
Library 


WE have more time to give to library orders, 
thus insuring special care and promptness. 
YOU have more time for reading and passing 
upon books, which we send you on approval. 
YOUR LIBRARIAN has more time for rearrang- 

ing and cataloguing his library. 


Our List over 600 Tittes 


Of approved books is now ready, revised to May, 
1892. It contains the cream of recently issued 
books for Sunday School Libraries, the publi- 
cations of all reputable houses as well as our 
own. Every book in the list has been read and 
approved by our reading committee. THE 
LIST, invaluable to every. Sunday School Li- 
brary Committee, will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Our Own Latest Publications 


include 4 books good for Sunday School Libraries. 
THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. 
Julia McNair Wright. $1.50. 
A powerfully written Temperance Story. 
JACK, JR. Sally Campbell. 81.50. 
A Wide-Awake Schoolboy Story. 
TWO VOLUNTEER MISSIONARIES. 
$81.25. 
A Thrilling Story of Pioneering in the Dakotas. 
ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS. 
Charles M. Sheldon. 90 cents. 
A Story of Dramatic Interest for Young Men. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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[F you are weary of sentimental bal- 
: lad-music, with refrains, in your 
Sunday school, send for a copy of the 
new great success, ‘‘Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School,’’— refresh= 
ing, devotional, bright, and elevating. 
More than 100,000 in use. A cloth= 
bound sample costs 35 cents, post= 
paid. Money refunded if book is re= 
turned. The Century Co., 

33 East 17th St., New York. 
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The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. “DoaNe.™ 


DOANE. 
%30.00 per 100. | Addic. per copy if ordered by mail. 


Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO,, 
76 #. 9th St..New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicauo. 


TO. MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly deyo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are = : 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderateoutlay. Ifyou cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 
ADDRESS .-. N 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


ot 
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Volume LXXVIII 


At least 1,000 of our subscribers will wish to pur- 
chase the new story by the author of Ben Hur, 
The Prince of India (2 vols. $2.50). We will 
GIVE If AWAY to each one who sends us during 
September his own renewal and one new subscriber, 


with $6.00. 
M this country has been followed by 
a revival of religion, and there are 
those among us who cherish the hope that 
the present stringency in the money market, 
and consequent losses and disasters, will not 
run its course without bringing to the na- 
tion and to individuals a spiritual blessing 
such as, perhaps, could not come in any 
other way. Why may not history repeat it- 
self and scenes be witnessed in our churches 
far and wide similar to those which followed 
the panic of 1857, for instance? While pros- 
perity ought not to interfere with the work- 
ing of the Spirit of God, as men are consti- 
tuted adversity is quite as often the instru- 
ment by which God touches human souls, 
and, by showing them the insecurity of 
earthly possessions, turns attention to those 
heavenly treasures which Jesus Christ said 
should be the first thing after which the 
children of God should strive. 


ORE than one financial panic in 


Of the 250 corporate members ofthe 
American Board 146 are ministers. Of these 
146 three are under 40 years of age, 15 are 
between 40 and 49, 48 between 50 and 59, 46 
between 60 and 69, 28 between 70 and 79, 
and six are over 80. Dividing them into 
groups we find that 80 are over 60 and 66 are 
under 60; or, making 50 years of age the 
dividing line, 128 are found to be past that 
meridian, and but 18 on the youthful side 
of it. There are twice as many over 80 
years of age as there are under 40. These 
figures make it plain that the control of our 
foreign missionary work has drifted into the 
hands of men who are pretty well on in life. 
Present controversies altogether aside, we 
question whether it is a desirable thing that 
any organization formed for the prosecution 
of any great purpose should lack so noticea- 
bly the youthful element. We would have 
in the American Board the dignity and the 
wisdom which belong to old age. But the 
time has come when the other half of the 
proverb, ‘‘ Old. men for counsel, -young men 


_ — for action,’’ should be regarded if the Board 


uy 


in future years intends to do a work com- 
mensurate with its widening opportunities. 


Strange are the adjustments of time. 
Bishop Stevens of South Carolina presided 
at one of the sessions of the African Con- 

‘gress held recently in Chicago. Older 
men will remember that it was Stevens’s 
battery that fired the first gun on Fort Sum- 
ter and that the man in the chair at this 


- congress was the man who trained the men 


who served in this battery. He was:in the 
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chair when Dr. Noble read his terrible list 
of the wrongs still done to the freedman in 
the States in which he was formerly held as 
a slave. He was compelled to hear all day, 
both from white men and black, testimony 
as to the ability of the negro and to the 
rights which the Republic owes him, but 
refuses to give him, which could hardly 
have been agreeable to Southern ears. And 
yet the bishop appears to be thoroughly 
reconstructed. When Bishop Turner, a col- 
ored man, told him that even South Caro- 
lina treated negroes with indignity on its 
public thoroughfares, he did not hesitate to 
put a motion to send a letter of thanks 
to George M. Pullman for permitting them 
to ride in his cars whenever and wherever 
they please. This position of the Pullman 
Company is not generally known, and should 
be published to its credit. Bishop Stey- 
ens is at present a professor in Claflin Uni- 
versity, and by his actions is proving him- 
self a sincere friend of the colored people. 


We are inclined to hope that the effort 
now in progress to change the name of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church may not 
succeed. A name that, without recalling 
an individual, suggests the history of an or- 
ganization is a valuable possession. Names 
which belong to the whole church are, of 
course, inadmissible as denominational ti- 
tles, and aname at once descriptive of its 
history and representative of its peculiar 
doctrinal position in the Presbyterian 
family would be hard to find. The ex- 
perience of the Reformed Churches, once 
Dutch and German, seems to show that little 
is gained with a view to organic union by 
giving up distinctive and historic names. 
A church so broad in its sympathies, and so 
liberal in its creed as the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, will gain recognition wherever it 
is known and under whatever title it pre- 
sents itself. 


The lives and writings of the old English 
divines are a rich mine of religious thought 
and inspiration. It is a mine, however, 
but little worked in these days. , And yet 
for a young minister or a devout layman 
few fields in literature can be explored with 
more profit or delight. It does not require 
the toil of learning a strange language to 
obtain the key to its wealth, .and these 
old divines being of the same blood with 
ourselves we are likely to find their thought 
congenial and easy to assimilate. For this 
reason we consider Professor Currier’s series, 
which closes with this number, of special 
value to our readers and worthy of preser- 
vation. If by any chance readers have 
passed them by we suggest that back num- 
bers be looked up and the oversight rem- 
edied. Our new binders, by the way, are 
inducing a good many subscribers to keep 
a file of the paper, who were not able thus 
to preserve it in its old form. 
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Never has the world seen a spectacle such 
as will be witnessed in Chicago from Sept. 
11-27, when eminent adherents of Chris- 
tianity, Judaism, Mohammedanism. Con- 
fucianism and a score of other beliefs will 
meet to discuss, in a Parliament of Religions, 
their points of agreement and disagreement, 
their successes and failures, their futures 
and pasts. The men who conceived the 
idea of such a meeting were men of daring 
imagination and faith. The men who have 
planned the program, which, if published _ 
by us, would fill a page, have been strate- 
gists and statesmen. If now the actual only 
equals the ideal, if half the speakers appear, 
if lay and clerical members of Christian 
churches resident in Chicago or visiting the 
city attend, if to the formal addresses fra- 
ternal intercourse between men of different 
faiths is added, great will be the profit to 
universal Christianity. Inevitably Christian 
thought will dominate and, while our great 
thinkers are getting more light upon ancient 
and Oriental religions, it is certain that they 
will give more than they get. Never has 
there been such an opportunity for seed 
sowing. 


The substance of the paper by Dr. A. C. 
Thompson on The Prudential Committee: 
Its Number and Its Meetings, which ap- 
peared last week in the Advance and the In- 
dependent, should be considered attentively. | 
The writer names, as objections to the pro- 
posed enlargement of the committee, the 
great amount of the business which comes 
before it, the steady increase of this busi- 
ness, the demand forincreased dispatch, the 
continuity and mutual relations of many 
items of business, and the failure of a simi- 
lar experiment in the form in which it was 
tried from 1856 to 1870. All controverted 
matters apart, these objections have force. 
We have not yet been able to feel as san- 
guine as Dr. Storrs and President Thwing 
are that the remedy for what is amiss in 
connection with the American Board is to 
be found in enlarging the Prudential Com- 
mittee. But this expedient lately has been 
suggested so often and discussed so freely 
that it is likely to be proposed in earnest at 
Worcester. Itis of the utmost importance 
therefore that all really weighty objections. 
to it should be urged as soon and as ear- 
nestly as possible so that the conciusion, 
whatever it prove to be, may be reached in- 
telligently and finally. Itshould be remem- 
bered also in this connection that the Eng- 
lish Congregational Missionary Society has 
long been managed by a large committee, 
and that the plan has worked successfully, 
none of the theoretical objections mentioned 
having been encountered. 

ee ee SE 

Given Christianity and how soon the posi- 
tion of women begins to rise. The King of 
Uganda recently sentenced an offender to pay 
as a fine so many cattle and sheep and two 
women. Immediately a Christian chief inter- 
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posed: ‘‘ But Christians do not give men or 
women; they give cattle and goats, not hu- 
man beings.’? The king forthwith altered his 
sentence, and a new principle in Uganda 
jurisprudence, let.us hope, was established. 


AMERICAN ROMAN CATHOLIC. LIB- 
ERALITY., 


Two significant articles have just been 
published having reference to this subject. 
One is The Vatican and the United States, 
by Dr. Edward McGlynn, in the September 
Forum, the other is X’s letter, The Pope 
and the American Schools, in the Nation of 
Aug. 24. In the former the author—whose 
excommunication for pronounced sympathy 
with Henry George’s theories about prop- 
erty is familiar to everybody—describes his 
recent visit to the Pope. It was in connec- 
tion with the reversal of his sentence of ex- 
communication, but the special force of his 
paper is in its apparently authentic asser- 
tions of the disposition of the Pope to favor 
the more liberal American Roman Catholics 
and to uphold firmly the actions of Monsig- 
nor Satolli, his delegate now in this country, 
who thus far has taken sides chiefly with 
the Liberals rather than the Conservatives. 

The letter of the correspondent of the 
Nation, however, insists that no compro- 
mise between the Papacy and the liberal 
tendency of many American Roman Catho- 
lics is possible. He declares that, whatever 
may appear to the contrary, the Pope will 
uphold parochial schools in the United 
States and that no confidence can be put iu 
any seeming willingness to dispense with 
them. He has had no personal interview 
with the Pope, such as that which Dr. Mc- 
Glynn was granted, but he claims to be well 
informed as to the views of those who stand 
close to the Pope and who have much to do 
with shaping the policy of the Papacy upon 
such subjects. There is therefore some- 
thing of a. contradiction between the two 
testimonies. 

This fact need not surprise any one. It 
is merely what the public is accustomed to 
witness. The point of chief importance is 
one upon which both are agreed, the freely 
conceded fact that many American Roman 
Catholics favor public schools rather than 
parochial and, in general, have learned to 
exercise their private judgments in a man- 
ner and toa degree probably unprecedented. 
There is a radical division in the church, 
some members holding firmly to the tradi- 
tional obligation of unquestioning loyalty to 
their ecclesiastical superiors, no matter what 
may be demanded, and others insisting upon 
their right to criticise and differ from 
priests, archbishops and even the Pope him- 
self upon matters not strictly religious and 
for sufficient cause. Moreover, this liberal 
spirit plainly is growing rapidly. 

The outcome is certain. The Liberals 
will continue to increase in numbers, in- 
fluence and boldness, and a great and per- 
manent alteration in the character of the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country and 
in the relation of that church to society 
must result. Its enlightened’ members can- 
not be crowded back into their former igno- 
rance and submissiveness, and, although 
there will remain danger to our institu- 
tions from the machinations of the Papacy 
so long as any of its adherents continue 
blindly loyal to it, this danger already has 
diminished, 
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There is no reason why a man may not be 
an honest Roman Catholic in church mat- 
ters and at the same time a faithful citizen 
of the Republic. To be a loyal Roma 
Catholic in the old sense, including pclitics 
and social affaits as well as religion, and also 
a good citizen is not easy, indeed it is 
hardly possible. But many Roman Catho- 
lics among us already have become such 
only in the former, the modern, sense, and 
are among our most worthy citizens, and 
they are growing more numerous. 


—<— 


A VACATION THOUGHT, 

While this is an age peculiarly in danger 
of laying over-emphasis on the physical, 
there is a lesson taught us by the body 
which it is well to bear down upon again 
and again. That is, the sanity and equi- 
poise imparted to both soul and intellect by 
a sound physical condition. Many a vaca- 
tioner this summer, overwrought by his 
winter’s work and sorely in need of change 
and rest, has experienced the truth of this 
as he gradually regained his usual health 
under the benign influence of wholesome 
air, plenty of exercise and a comparatively 
care-free mood. Other things being equal, 
aman whose limbs have spring in them and 
whose spirit partakes of the buoyancy of 
the morning has a keener iutellectual grasp 
and a clearer spiritual apprehension. The 
great, ever-present mystery of the universe, 
if not solved to his seeking, at least looks 
less riddlesome, more hopeful, offering a 
working hypothesis if got a solution. He 
grows more hopeful, too, over his own case, 
whether in regard of matters temporal or 
eternal, sees his way plainer, while the load 
to be assumed again when the breathing 
spell is over seems more adjustable to the 
galled shoulders and lighter for weight. 

And as with himself so with others. The 
sorry plight of his fellowmen on all sides 
appears still a criss-cross and confusion, to 
be sure, but shot through with brighter 
threads of cheer, with potentialities of al- 
leviation and betterment. The world is 
solemn still (it is naught else to’ any save 
the pitiably shallow), but beautiful and a 
thing of promise. He can look up into the 
night sky now and not feel impelled to say 
with Carlyle: ‘It is a sad sight.’ Rather is 
it to him infinitely suggestive, lovely, allur- 
ing, revelatory. In his renaissance of vigor 
and high-heartedness all things appear to 
work together for good, after all, in spite of 
unanswered questions and impregnable se- 
crets notafew. Doubt, pre-eminently a sick 
condition, gives way to the healthfulness of 
belief. ‘*Belief is power,’’ says F, W. Rob- 
ertson. ‘‘Only so far as a man believes 
strongly, mightily, can he act cheerfully, or 
do anything that is worth the doing.” 

It is surprising what a brief respite from 
the workaday life will (except there be some 
serious disorder or disability) work this 
miracle, as it may almost be called. In this 
sense the sound mind-in a sound body of 
the ancient is not only a legitimate thing to 
strive after but’ an imperative necessity for 
getting the best results from the individual 


worker. The jaded man or woman who starts 


off on the annual holiday hardly realizes, 
perhaps, how out of condition and practi- 
cally distempered he or she is, but in re- 
turning to the year’s labor, made over 
again and full of dynamic energy, the force 


_ of the truth is borne in on the mind. It 
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then is seen that right feeling and straight 
thinking have been substituted for mal-ob- 


_Servation (as the logician would call it), 


morbid emotive action and a languid and 
blunted manner of thought. Once more 
the vacationer comes to know with the poet 
that, whatever the ultimate issue, 

The essence of life is divine. 


~<a 


OPEN AIR PREACHING. 


A sentiment favorable to open air preach- 
ing has been manifested of late which has 
surprised even its warmest advocates. The 
meeting held last spring in New York to 
organize an Open Air Workers’ Association 
received the indorsement of Dr. Josiah 


.Strony, Dr. A. F. Schauffler, Dr. Teunis S. 


Hamlin and other thoughtful students of 
the religious problems of the day as well as 
aggressive leaders. The large attendance 
indicated the Joeal interest, while the letters 
that poured in from ail over the country 
proved that the interest was more than 
loeal. 

Most significant has been the attitude of 
the press.. While not all religious journals 
have been equally outspoken and hearty in 
approval, many of them published notices 
and reports of that gathering with words of 
commendation. Recently areligious monthly 
made Open Air Preaching one of its depart- 
ments with a special editor; another leading 
Western weekly editorially indorsed this 
kind of summer work and offered to publish 
accounts of efforts made; most papers are 
regarding it alegitimate and important form 
of church news and finding a place for it in 
their columns. Several theological semi- 
naries now give their students instruction 
concerning needs and methods in this as 
one of their pastoral duties. Nor are evi-' 
dences of popular approval lacking in the 
attentive crowds that have listened to open 
air preaching this summer in parks and at 
the beaches. We know also of several 
churches that have tried successfully the 
experiment of holding such services directly 
in front of their own edifices. The subject 
of open air preaching is to have a prominent 
place in the approaching Evangelical Alli- 
ance conference at Chicago. 

Open air workers, however, must not re- 
gard these encouragements as indorsements 
of extravagance in manner or foolishness of 
speech or an unwise intrusion of religious 
services at,all times and places. Indiscre- 
tion and ignorance will mar here as well as 
in other forms of Christian effort. The 
friends of this movement must caution and 
criticise that it may develop a wholesome 
and sensible as well as an earnest and intense 
life. 


—~— 


THE PSYCHICAL CONGRESS AT OHI- 
CAGO, 

We have watched the reports of the doings 
of this congress with much interest. Had 
it thrown the weight of its influence on the 
side of those who claim special powers, 
through the possession of some occult force, 
to cure disease or to foretell the future, had 
it given even slight encouragement to the 
mesmerist or the hypnotist, it might have 
done immense harm. We are glad that such 
men as Professor Cowes and Editor Under- 
wood are determined that no claims to the 
possession of occult powers shall go unchal- 
jenged, or shall be admitted, except after 
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the strictest scientific scrutiny. We believe 
with the gentlemen connected with this con- 
gress that various sorts of debatable phe- 
nomena need careful examinationand study. 
These phenomena can be more satisfactorily 
studied through a society than by an indi- 
vidual, and we therefore approve the pur- 
pose of the society, which is to examine the 
nature and extent of any influence which 
may be exerted by one mind upon another 
otherwise than through the recognized sen- 
sory channels; to study the nature and char- 
acteristics of mesmerism and hypnotism and. 
the alleged phenomena of clairvoyance; to 
investigate the existence of relations, hith- 
erto uurecognized by science, between living 
organisms and magnetic and electric forces, 
as well as between living and inanimate 
bodies; and to investigate reports, resting 
on strong testimony, of apparitions oceur- 
ring at the moment of death, or otherwise, 
and of disturbances in houses reputed to be 
haunted and various alleged physical phe- 
nomena commonly called spiritualistic. 
We do not see how any one who knows 
the tendency in the public to patronize the 
mysterious, to trust in mesmeric cures and 
in faith and mind cures, can fail to be 
deeply interested in the outcome of these 
studies. In our judgment there is no more 
important field of investigation, nor any in 
which rarer qualities are called for on the 
part of the investigator, or where the re- 
sults reached are likely to affect a larger 
number of people. Without at all doubting 
the existence of another realm with which 
we stand in some kind of relation, we are 
confident that this relation has not yet been 
discovered and that most of the claims 
which are put forth in so many quarters in 
behalf of psychic force have no solid founda- 
tion in fact. The men who will expose. the 
shallowness and deceitfulness of these claims 
will put society under a great obligation. 
Withont committing ourselves at present to 
any of the conclusions of the congress, we 
extend our sympathy and hearty approval 
to those who founded the Society of Psychi- 
cal Research and bid them Godspeed in 
their efforts to discover and prevent fraud. 


— 


DRIFTING AWAY FROM GOODNESS. 
This is the manner in which most of us 
lapse from goodness. Very few enter pur- 
posely into evil courses. We become neg- 
lectful of proper endeavor to do right, 
cease to advance, and then, as a vessel 
sometimes is allowed to go astern although 
her head still is képt in the right direction, 
we drift backwards without having ac- 
knowledged to ourselves any change of aim. 
We are drifting thus whenever we con- 
sciously indulge even temporarily an evil 
habit, whenever we relax the carefulness of 


- our attention to spiritual duties, whenever 


we allow ourselves to make light of any 
form of goodness, whenever we neglect to 
champion righteousness with all possible 
discretion and boldness. And this drifting 
always means loss. The distance covered 
to the rear, be it more or less, inevitably 


_taust be made up, and the return not only 


usually costs care, toil and pain but also 
more than the first advance involved. 

The subtlety of the temptation to drift 
spiritually is one of its chief perils. It 


_ causes our moral fiber to slacken. It re- 


_ laxes spiritual nerve and force. It weakens 
Nr Ate aia - i * ‘ 
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the virility of courage and purpose. When 
at last the conviction has grown within us 
that such drifting ought to be stopped, 
there is less of will power remaining and 
less of confident trust in divine help than 
there would have been but for our yielding. 

The cure is simple, however: ‘‘ Remember 
therefore from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent, and do the first works!’ Stop 
drifting. Assume once more firm control 
over yourself under the supreme guidance 
of the divine leader and renew your strug- 
gle with evil in the assurance of final 
success. 


—<2—— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Last Monday, the 28th, was a notable day 
in the history of our legislation on national 
finance. A majority of 130 in favor of re- 
pealing the compulsory purchase clause of 
the Sherman bill is the creditable record 
made by the House of Representatives, all 
but three of its members voting and the 
votes going on record in a manner allowing 
of no evasion of consequences, Prior to this 
significant vote the House rejected all of 
Mr. Bland’s free coinage amendments by 
majorities ranging from 101 on the amend- 
ment proposing a ratio of twenty to one be- 
tween gold and silver and 102 on the amend- 
ment proposing the present ratio of sixteen 
to one to 140 majority on the proposed ratio 
of seventeen to one. Moreover, it also had 
defeated the amendment, by a majority of 
seventy-seven, re-enacting the Bland- Allison 
act of 1878. The dimensions of the vic- 
tory are surprising alike to the victors and 
vanquished. More Democratic members 
from the South voted for, and fewer Repub- 
licans from the West against, repeal than 
had been expected. To all who have con- 
tributed to this result great and lasting 
credit is due. The Jeaders of both parties 
have shown that they are statesmen first and 
party men second, and the moral effect of 
such an exhibition is not to be discounted 
while rejoicing over the material benefits 
that are likely to accrue if the Senate is 
equally prompt and patriotic. 


The predominance of Southerners as 
chairmen of the House committees recently 
appointed by Speaker Ciisp alarms Repub- 
lican party organs like the Boston Journal. 
It is explained by those who best know the 
situation as due to the fact that the veteran 
members of the dominant party in the House 
come from that section of the country which 
has longest been loyal to the party. The 
forced retirement of Messrs. Springer and 
Holman from the committee chairmanships 
they bave held for some time is gratifying, 
especially since the new head of the ways 
and means committee, Mr. Wilson, is an ed- 
ucated, broad-gaugeman. But it has yet to 
be proved whether the advent of “Mr. Hol- 
man as chairman of the committee on In- 
dian affairs will be productive of good re- 
sults. If his passion for economy defeats 
“jobs,” well and good. If it cripples the 
educational work of the Government then it 
will be evil. Mr. Bland as chairman of the 
coinage committee is a menace to the best 
interests of the people. The debate in the 
House on the Wilson bill, which repeals the 
much denounced purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law of 1890, has been prolonged 


‘now two weeks, giving all members an op- 


portunity to free their minds, satisfy their 
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constituents and secure that degree of il- 
lumination necessary for intelligent voting. 
A very high grade of oratory has been fur- 
nished. new members like Bryan and Coch- 
ran rivaling older ones like Reed and Bur- 
rows in the brilliancy or cogency of their 
speeches. The delay in action has been ex- 
pensive to the country, but it may have been 
offset by the evidence given by. the members 
of forensic ability and independence of 
thought, not a few of the members either ig- 
noring constituents or party jeaders, thus 
courting defeat in future campaigns or party 
discipline but preferring these to voting 
against their honest convictions. 


In the Senate there have been peculiar 
exhibitions of consistency and inconsistency, 
servitude to party leaders and defiance of 
them. Senator Voorhees of Indiana, long 
an advocate of the worst kind of financial 
heresies, now appeals for a repeal of the 
Sherman law and agrees with the venerable 
ard always safe Senator Morrill of Vermont 
to that extent. Senator Hill one day dis- 
gusts his constituents by an alliance with 
Senator Pfeffer of Kansas, the Populist, in a 
fruitless attempt to investigate and discredit 
the bankers of the country for their meth- 
ods of rendering mutual assistance and in 
creasing the volume of the medium of ex- 
change during the present crisis, and a day 
later, in a forcible speech, declares his in- 
tention to vote for repeal of the Sherman 
law, though still firmly believing in bimetal- 
lism, and not omitting, in unmistakable 
references to President Cleveland and Secre- 
tary Carlisle, to show his contempt for them 
and their leadership, holding the one as 
guilty of being practically a monometallist 
and the other as inconsistent with his past 
utterances on financial questions and guilty 
of delivering damaging blows at the friends _ 
of free silver, such, for instance, as his re- 
cent letter showing what a very costly 
experiment ($113,000,000) the recoinage 
of our silver on a new ratio would be. 
It is predicted now that the Sherman law 
will be repealed unconditionally by the 
Senate as well as by the House. When that 
day comes a great sigh of relief will go 
up from business men from Massachusetts 
to Texas. Then if Congress will adjourn 
and wait until the regular session before it 
begins its modification of the tariff, which 
course Chairman Wilson of the ways and 
means committee declares is the probable 
as well as the best plan, there will be a 
partial recovery from the present distress. 


Rarely, if ever, has the Atlantic coast 
from Cape Hatteras to Nova Scotia seen a 
more terrific and disaster working storm 
than that which left the West Indies on the 
21st, was off Florida on the 22d and after 
whirling about off shore for a day struck 
inland on the night of the 23d. From all 
points within the limits named above there 
come sad tales of loss of scores, if not hun- 
dreds, of lives and vessels, some foundering 
when well out at sea, others driven remorse- 
lessly upon the sands of New Jersey and 
Long Island or the rocks of New England 
and Nova Scotia. Along shore the yachts 
at anchor in harbors ordinarily safe parted 
cables and sped shoreward, to destruction 
in most instances. Hotels and other sum- 
mer resort structures were undermined or 
swept away by the huge waves. The oyster 
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beds in Long Island Sound were submerged 
with mud, this alone entailing a loss of 
many thousand dollars. Orchards on farms 
along the coast were denuded of their fruit, 
and everywhere where stately trees reared 
their heads they had to succumb or prove 
their right to live by sacrificing much of 
their beauty, New Haven and Central Park 
in New York City suffering especially in 
this way. The damage done to shipping 
cannot now be estimated even approxi- 
mately, for each day brings news of fresh 
disasters, as the dismantled ships come into 
port or the survivors of wrecks are brought 
in by the Good Samaritans of the sea. The 
loss of life is unprecedented, scarcely a fish- 
ing village on the North Atlantic coast being 
without mourners. Heroic deeds have not 
been Jacking, in some instances yielding the 
fruit of lives saved, in others nothing but 
the glory of the heroism. August is the 
month of hurricanes on the North Atlantic. 
Indeed, as we go to press, reports are com- 
ing in of a second cyclone tearivg north- 
ward, which already has destroyed property 
in Georgia valued at millions and ended 
scores of lives. If such storms persist in 
Sweeping up our coast Congress ought to 
provide for the opening and manning of the 
life-saving stations Volunteer crews do 
splendid work, but they cannot do all that 
ought to be done at such a time. 


What is the matter with Kansas? When 
an eminent senator from that State declared, 
two or three years ago, that the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule have no 
place in politics, we supposed him to be 
speaking out of his own blind folly and not 
as indicating the conviction prevailing in 
his State. But of late it has begun to look 
as if the latter supposition were true. Nev- 
ertheless, in view of the long and honorable 
record of Kansas for patriotism and good 
Sense, its recent surrender to the crude and 
ruinous notions of the Populists is a sur- 
prise. But that a proposal of actual seces- 
sion should come from Kansas is even more 
amazing. Yet something of the sort—a 
commercial separation of the West from the 
East, which could not but involve a civil 

. Separation also—has been called for by cer- 
tain Kansas officials. Naturally the sugges- 
tion does not~find favor in the other West- 
ern States. Governor McGraw of Washing- 
ton declares that ‘‘any man who proposes a 
secession of States is as much of a trai- 
tor to the flag of freedom today as he was 
in 1861.” So say other governors plainly, 
and the sentiment should find its instant 
echo in every heart. We have no doubt 
that, if the matter were brought to an issue 
in Kansas, the would-be seceders would be 
buried out of sight under an avalanche of 
loyal votes. The whole scheme is too silly 
to need any antidote except ridicule if it 
did not involve the honor and loyalty of a 
State the history of which puts her under 
bonds, as it were, to be true to high ideals 
in both public and private life and which 
until the very recent past has made a con- 
sistently noble record. 


By the death of Duke Ernst of Saxe-Co- 
burg, ruler of one of the lesser States of the 
German Empire, on the 22d, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, second son of Prince Albert 
and Queen Victoria of England, has been 
elevated to the throne, his uncle dying with- 
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out issue. This relieves English rate. payers 
of a considerable burden, it gives the hith- 
erto somewhat impecunious duke a vast pri- 
vate income and a kingly revenue, and, as 
some of the German papers point out, it in- 
troduces into the inner circles of the poli- 
tics of the empire a personality that has 
been reared in a land where constitutional 
government is a reality and not ofttimes a 
fiction, as it is in Germany under the new 
emperor. The home rule bill in the report 
stage, carrying eighteen amendments re- 
cently proposed by John Morley, has been 
passed for the last time, and it will be read 
for the third time and passed on the 30th, 
going then to the House of Lords, where 
the debate will begin early in September. 
Mr, Gladstone during the week has told a 
deputation of Scotch Liberals that while 
he believes sincerely that disestablishment 
will greatly benefit the church in Scot- 
land, nevertheless he cannot pledge the 
government to any definite action in the 
near future, although it will do every- 
thing to help the movement to the speediest 
and best conclusion. 


The conflict at Aigues Mortes between 
French and Italian laborers has not devel- 
oped into the source of international friction 
which was anticipated when we last wrote. 
French celerity in dismissing recreant mu- 
nicipal and military authorities has satisfied 
the Italian Government, if not the populace, 
which in many Italian towns has continued 
to manifest its hatred for France. Later re- 
turns from the first French elections simply 
corroborate the first impressions of the 
meaning and extent of the moderate Repub- 
lican majority. A stability in administra- 
tion and policy may be looked for in the 
future, which will go far toward giving 
France new importance as an individual 
state and.as an ally. If English reports 
from Bangkok are to be trusted the French 
are demanding more than the pound of flesh 
from Siam, ordering the dismissal of the 
Danish officers in the Siamese navy and 
army and placing French outposts in terri- 
tory not ceded by Siam. 


China, it is said, in a semi-official way, has 
let it be known in Washington that pending 
the regular session of Congress she will 
abstain from retaliating upon Americans in 
China for the injustice done to her subjects 
by the passage and partial enforcement of the 
Geary law. Jf Congress does not repeal the 
bill and cease discriminations that are based 
on race antipathy and are defiant of treaty 
stipulations, then China will proceed to 
make our merchants and missionaries suffer. 
Such a declaration of future policy can 
scarcely surprise or anger us. It is per- 
fectly logical, natural and consistent with 
national self-respect. That China waits at 
all ought to convey reproof. The right of 
a nation to determine the quality and quan- 
tity of immigration is not deniable. France 
has just done it by passing regulations not 
unlike those of the Geary law, so far as they 
apply to registration and identification, but 
in so doing France has not discriminated 
against races, nor, what is more to the point, 
violated treaties or repudiated constitutional 
provisions. There is where we have sinned 
so flagrantly. The recent outrages upon 
American missionaries in Turkey have been 
noted by our State Department and brought 
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with unusual promptness and severity of 
tone to the attention of the Porte, with the 
result that adequate reparation has been 
pledged and. satisfactory initiatory steps to 
thet end taken. Moreover, the Porte has 
ordered the vizier of Mosul to give letters 
to all missionaries traveling in his prov- 
ince recommending them to the protection 
of the authorities, and a military escort will 
be furnished to all missionaries who desire 
it. Mutterings of a rebellion among the 
Armenians are heard and we should not be 
surprised at any time to hear of a reopen- 
ing of the Eastern question brought on by 
a revolt of the native Christians of Turkey. 
With such a conflict we as a nation would 


-have no interest save moral and no part to 


play save protecting the rights of American 
missionaries in Turkey. Gen. Lew. Wallace 
deems the present Sultan of Turkey to be 
the ablest diplomat of Europe. Our dip- 
lomats in all that they do must be as acute 
as they are insistent. 


A strike of longshoremen in New York 
City led to their assaulting Italians em- 
ployed to take their places. Superintendent 
Byrnes, returning to the city from a vaca- 
tion, gave strict orders to maintain peace 
everywhere. As a result of this the Hast 
Side meetings of anarchists have ceased, 
the leaders are to be arrested and tried, and 
the longshoremen have been taught to re- 
frain from violence.——The police commis- 
sioners of Boston ordered a readjustment of 
officers and men in the police stations, in 
order to increase the efficiency of the force 
and punish captains for lax administration. 
——The carelessness of signal men or train 
dispatchers brought trains on the Long 
Island Railroad together near Long Island 
City on the 26th. Fifteen were killed and 
as many more injured. Earlier the same 
day, in a ‘‘head-on”’ collision on the Har- 
lem Division of the New York Central, near 
Brewsters, N. Y., five persons were killed. 
South Chicago suffered from a fire on 
the 24th, which burned over twenty acres, 
destroyed two churches, 200 homes and ren- 
dered 1,500 people homeless. 


IN BRIEF, 


It will be seen by reference to the Progress 
of the Kingdom on page 290 that the union of 
the American College and Education Society 
and the New West Education Commission is 
practically consummated. 


A discriminating and illuminating résumé 
of the situation in Japan up to date is given 
this week by Mr. Pettee. It behooves us all 
to keep posted in regard to the rapid march of 
events in that progressive empire. 


There was a time in the history of the Inde- 
pendent when it did not print anonymous at- 
tacks which taunted men with age and en- 
feebled health. We refer to the article in the 
last issue, Fidelity at a Discount, containing 
the allusion to Dr. George Leon Walker. 


Of George William Curtis Hon. Wayne Mc- 
Veagh says: ‘‘ He knew that the only genuine 
pleasure of being in politics is not for what 
you get init, but for what you can do in it.” 
The country, with its eye upon Washington, 
is making a similar differentiation these days. 


The Bolivian Government has ordered the 
archbishop to sell the monasteries and invest 
the proceeds in government securities. This 


is an attempt to ‘kill two birds with SONGS 


i 


stone,” and the abolition of the monasteries 
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probably will prove a permanent, popular 
benefit, whatever the outcome may be in the 


case of the public funds. zi 


“It is not pleasant reading for New England- 
ers nor for Congregationalists when a Boston 
publication announces that the grave of John 
Eliot, who died at Roxbury, May 20, 1690, is 
“neglected.” It was not customary in Eliot’s 
days for men to bequeath funds to provide 
monuments for themselves and perpetual care 
thereof. He preached a number of years in 
what is) now suburban Boston without com- 
pensation. At no time in his life did his sal- 
ary exceed fifty pounds. 


Emotions of gratitude which no longer can 
be restrained successfully have burst forth at 
last after more than thirty years, and a medal 
of honor has been awarded—whether by the 
nation, the State or some other giver the pub- 
lic is not informed—to Gen. Joshua L. Cham- 
berlain, ex-governor of Maine, for distin- 
guished gallantry at Gettysburg on July 2, 
1863. There is no doubt about the merit of 
the recipient, and the friends of any other 
brave soldier who deserves, but has not yet 
received, special recognition may take cour- 
age. 


We are glad to note one or two instances in 
which Christian Endeavor Societies are spur- 
ring their members on to greater fidelity in 
attendance upon the church mid-week prayer 
meeting. A circular letter lies before us sent 
out by a Connecticut society reminding its 
members that their pledge includes a promise 
to attend the church meeting, Dr. Clark pub- 
lished some statistics not long ago which 
showed the young people up in better light in 
this respect than their elders. At the same 
time a frequent reminder of duty is necessary 
all around, 


Nothing that we said last week relative to 
the riot in North Abington should be allowed 
to obscure two facts, viz., that the aggressors 
were the defiant servants of a corporation 
who have since been found guilty and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in the House of Cor- 
rection, and, second, that the town officials in 
attempting to enforce the law showed courage 
and a spirit of independence worthy of New 
England’s revolutionary sires. We erred in 
describing the conflict as between employés 
of rival railroads, though the question really 
at issue was one of right of way. No intention 
of doing “grievous injustice’? to any person 
or to the town was in our heart when we 
penned the paragraph. We lived up to the 
light we had. More light has dawned and we 
hasten to counteract any wrong impression. 


We have heard.a great deal from time to 
time about the efficacy of the ordinances of 
the church when administered by bishops or 
* episcopally ordained men,”’ but it had never 
occurred to us that its effects extended so far 
as was asserted by a Cnurch of England clergy- 
man at one of the hill stations in India, of 
whose sermon a correspondent writes: ‘ He 
instructed his congregation that the spirit of 
understanding which is given us at confirma- 
tion enables us to discern the spiritual signifi- 
eance of the colors used in church decoration, 
which to the unenlightened produce only a 
pretty effect.’’? Not having been ‘‘ confirmed,” 
we have not attained to the degree of discern- 
ment indicated; nor, indeed, do we always 
find ourselves able even to discover the “ pretty 
effect.” 


It is gratifying to find the Weekly Journalist, 
Boston, taking the position that it is certainly 


*’ time that the public, 7. e., the municipality or 


the State, should do something to suppress in- 
decent journalism, and it gets at the heart of the 
method of reform when it says:, ‘If individu- 
-als can be made to realize the responsibility 


which rests upon them, and are willing to make 
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some slight sacrifice for the sake of forcing the 
papers to be decent and clean, the whole thing 
is done—and it can never be done in any other 
way. ... As it is at present, however, every 
man who buys or reads a journal of which he 
does not approve cannot condemn the evil 
under which the reading world is struggling 
without condemning himself as a party to the 
support and perpetuation of that evil. Ttisa 
question of individual responsibility, and it is 
only by the cleanness and rectitude of indi- 
vidual character that anything better is to be 
reached.” 


There are a good many strange sights in 
Chicago outside of Jackson Park. One hot 
Sunday morning not long ago the sight-seers 
crowded into a leading Congregational church 
in such numbers that it was difficult for the 
pew owners to make their way through to 
their seats. After the invocation every vacant 
seat was filled, but still many men and some 
women were left standing in the aisle. Most 
of them had undoubtedly tired themselves out 
at the fair duriug the week and were in poor 
condition to stand during along service. At 
length one man sat down, tailor fashion, on 
the floor of the aisle, then another ard an- 
other followed his example. Some of the 
younger members of the congregation could 
not refrain from smiling, but there was some- 
thing almost pathetic in the sight of strong 
men willing to sit ina cramped and undigni- 
fied position rather than miss their opportu- 
nity of hearing the preacher. What finer trib- 
ute to their pastor’s reputation could a church 
desire ? 


Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, by his spoken word 
at the second Northfield conference and now 
by his letter to the Christian at Work, is en- 
gaged in the unsavory task of discrediting 
Prof. Henry Drummond and Prof. W. R. Har- 
per. Scarcely daring to condemn Mr. Moody 
for allowing them to appear at the student 
conferences, he attempts to make it seem that 
Mr. Moody is not responsible for Prefessor 
Drummond’s utterances, and then serves 
notice that if ever the later annual conference 
becomes as free and untraditiona] as the earlier 
college conference held in the summer then he 
and others of like views will withdraw from 
all connection with it. Mr. Moody hitherto 
has shown sagacity and catholicity in his 
management of the Northtield conferences. 
If hereafter men of the spirit and views of 
Professors Drummond and Harper are to be 
boycotted and Dr. A. T. Pierson and his school 
only are to shape the religious thought of the 
college students and Christian workers, the 
sooner it is known the better. 


—>— 


STAPF CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM BOSTON. 


Church attendance through the summer 
has averaged well with that of preceding 
seasons, varying somewhat, as is to be ex- 
pected, with the location of the church and 
the reputation of the preacher. The Old 
South keeps its house open twice a day, even 
though hardly a handful of its own people 
is left in town. The morning congregations 
greatly exceed the afternoon. The latter, 
unless such a celebrity as Dr. Munger is in 
the pulpit, seldom runs over a hundred and 
is often considerably below that mark. Two 
noted Baptist preachers, Dr. Wayland Hoyt 
and Dr. R. S. MacArthur, have been heard 
here frequently during the summer, and the 
anti-Catholic meetings, now transferred to 
the Columbus Avenue People’s Church, 


show but little diminution in numbers or. 


enthusiasm. The people on these warm 
Sunday summer afternoons flock to the 
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Museum of Fine Arts, the average attend- 
ance being upwards of 2,500, but the size 
of this weekly assemblage is nothing in 
comparison with the crowds that swarm 
upon the Common on these pleasant Sunday 
afternoons to listen to the band concerts and 
the oratory of all sorts, from the impassioned 
appeal of the social democrat to the unvar- 
nished message of the traveling evangelist, 

Tremont Temple is to be rebuilt on an 
entirely new plan. The remnants of the 
old building are to be torn down and an 
edifice of iron, stone and steel seven or 
eight stories high will be erected. The 
property will be’ controlled by Union 
Church, which now has over 2,000 mem- 
bers. Provision will be made for vacating 
the audience-room in an emergency in from 
four to six minutes. A large banquet-room 
on an upper floor will be provided. At 
the present time the church is paying at 
the rate of $7,000 per year for rentals of 
halls and churches. It uses Music Hall 
Sundays and Bromfield Methodist Episcopal 
Church week nights. Music Hall is the 
platform from which Theodore Parker 
preached regularly on Sundays the last ten 
years of his active life. W.H. H. Murray’s 
Metropolitan Church lived its brief life 
there. The effort of Rev. E. J. Haynes, 
D. D., to start a new church originated there. 
So it has been the scene of three religious 
enterprises that are now extinct. 

Dr. Lorimer’s success at Tremont Temple 
exceeds that of his former pastorate over the 
same church. The Union Temple Church, 
for which the Temple was originally con- 
structed, was formed in 1839 and was first 
known as the Tremont Street Baptist 
Church. It has been a free church from 
the beginning. 

The new Boston Public Library building, 
now well on toward completion, covers an 
acre and a half and its cost will be over $2,500,- 
000. It will have room for 2,000,000 volumes 
and 32,900 square feet of room for students 
and readers. Bates Hall will extend entirely 
across the Copley Square front. The en- 
trance hall will be surmounted by a vaulted 
ceiling of rich mosaic work in colored mar- 
ble. The names of men identified with 
Boston in letters, art, science, law and pub- 
lic work will be inwrought. Guarding the 
stairs will be two marble lions by St. Gau- 
dens, memorial gifts of the Second and 
Twentieth regiments of Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. The decorative work will include 
elaborate mural paintings illustrating the 
dawn of Christianity and one hundred life- 
size figures depicting the search for the 
Holy Grail. The Boston and Congressional 
libraries are the only ones that exceed in 
size the Harvard Library, which has over 
300,000 bound volumes and 89,000 pam- 
plilets, exclusive of nearly 100,000 volumes 
in twenty-nine minor libraries of various 
departments and the various society libra- 
ries. Frank Leslke’s Weekly, refeiring to 
the prospective Tilden Library in New York, 
said recently: ‘‘ Boston, alone of the great 
cities of the United States, has a vast pub- 
lic library, housed in a noble architectural 
structure worthy of the learning and culture 
of the community.’’ If this is true of the 
old building what shall be said of the new 
one? 

On one of the buildings on Tremont Street, 
opposite the Common, is the sign, ‘‘ First 
Church of Christ, Scientist.’’ It tells of a 
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sect as peculiar as any of the not small 
number which have taken rise in Boston 
and given to the city a kind of distinction. 
Chickering Hall is well filled on Sunday 
mornings with an audience of from 500 to 
700. The attendants do not carry any of 
the peculiar marks which distinguish, for 
example, an audience of spiritualists. They 
are evidently intelligent, devout, agreeable, 
and the audience is mainly composed of 
families. The minister, Rev. D, A. Easton, 
is a graduate of Amherst and Andover, was 
for some years a Congregational minister in 
Connecticut, then went into business, and 
within the present year has assumed the 
position of a Christian Science preacher. 
The service on a recent Sunday began with 
a hymn from a collection made up of church 
hymns and some new ones expressing the 
distinctive aspirations of Christian Scien- 
tists. Then a passage from the Bible was 
read. Next came a passage somewhat 
longer from Mrs. Eddy’s works. Many in 
the audience had the book and followed the 
reading. It was largely an imitation of 
Scripture language, giving warnings against 
being unfaithful to Christian Science. In- 
stead of the usual pastoral prayer there was 
a season of several minutes of silent prayer 
or meditation. This was followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer repeated by the congregation, 
the minister inserting after each sentence a 
statement in his own language. 

The sermon was from a Bible text (Matt. 
25: 21) and the subject was Fidelity in 
Little Things. Except for the substitution 
of a few phrases for those which character- 
ize the ordinary sermon it would not have 
been out of place in a Christian pulpit, but 
those few phrases quite changed its charac- 
ter. Christian Scientists were exhorted to 
be faithful to the measure of spiritual con- 
sciousness which they had. They were 
warned not to swerve off into philosophy 
or mind cure or mesmerism. They were 
urged to overcome temptations of bad tem- 
per, animal passions and ambition. They 
were told that if they became vain of their 
powers of healing they would be cast into 
outer darkness, and that if they could not 
heal others or ‘‘ demonstrate” it was prob- 
ably because of their sins, and that they 
should apply Christian Science to these as 
they did to ‘physical disease. The way in 
which this was to be done was illustrated 
by the case of a scientist who had been in 
too great pain to attend church on a recent 
Sunday, and for three hours while suffering 
had ‘‘read, marked and inwardly digested 
the Book of the Laws of Science and 
Health.”” Mr. Easton has been several 
times referred to in the newspapers lately 
because he and his wife have béen trying to 
cure by Christian Science a favorite horse 
which had been wounded by a barbed wire 
fence. He says that the case has been mis- 
represented, but that he believes in the ap- 
plication of Christian Science treatment to 
animals. 

This dangerous development of religious 
convictions and feelings should not be ig- 
nored by Christians. It has in it elements 
of peculiar attractiveness for certain minds 
and may lead many astray from the truth. 
Already several members of our ehurches 
have joined the organization, and the 
audience was probably composed almost 
entirely of those who have been connected 
with evangelical churches. we 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 

The interest in the work of the Congress 
on Africa continued till the hour of closing 
Monday afternoon, Sunday was a field day 
for the missionary operations of northern 
societies among the freedmen. Dr. Strieby 
at the First Church presented the work of 
the A.M. A., while Bishop Taylor at the 
Union Park Church spoke of his work in 
Africa, where in the evening an immense 
crowd gathered.to listen to the jubilee sing- 
ers and to addresses from W. E. Blackstone, 
Esq., who exhibited his great map of Africa, 
General Jobn Eaton and Bishop Arnett, a 
colored man, who took his audience captive. 
Next Sunday evening Dr. Noble will give 
his people the privilege of hearing his ex- 
haustive and eloquent paper on the Negro 
and the Amendments to the Constitution. 
As one reviews the work of the congress one 
is more and more impressed with a sense of 
its greatness as a factor in the new move- 
ments which it will call into being for the 
benefit of Africa and for Africans in this 
country. The program was admirably ar- 
ranged and was about as comprehensive as 
could be desired. As was fitting, the last 
session was given to the women and Mrs. 
French-Sheldon, the famous’ African tray- 
eler, was chosen to preside. By her deserip- 
tions of the countries slie has visited she 
contributed very much to the interest of the 
sessions. ‘The singing of the jubilee singers 
and of Mrs. Cole of Detroit added to the at- 
tractiveness of the congress. Taken alto- 
gether it is not probable that we shall soon 
have another of equal importance or value. 

The interest in these congresses keeps up. 
Last week there were seven of them in ses- 
sion in the same building at the same time. 
Counting the different sections there cannot 
be aless number in session this week. Rang- 
ing under the general subject of science 
they embrace such different phases of sci- 
ence as psychical research, geology, elec- 
tricity, astronomy, with special attention to 
exhibitions or what has been accomplished 
in astronomy by means of photography. 
The attendance at the congress of the elec- 
tricians has been very large. While the 
papers and the discussions have been in 
technical language, it has been made clear 
that we are only on the threshold of elec- 
trical discoveries and that in the immediate 
future we may anticipate a very consider- 
able increase in the use of electricity as a 
source of power in manufactures and as an 
agent of locomotion. The sessions of the 
psychical congress, though held in a large 
hall, have been crowded from the first. The 
mystery which attaches to the subjects of 
which it treats is attractive. The number 
of those who have given considerable atten- 
tion to phenomena which belong to a realm 
hitherto unexplored and which are not ex- 
plicable on any recognized hypothesis is 
more numerous than many imagine. The 
presence of such men as Professor Elliott 
Coues of Washington, Professor Richard 
Hodgson of Boston and B. F. Underwood, 
editor of the Religio-Philosophical Journal, 
indicate a purpose on the part of those who 
are responsible for the character of the con- 
gress to pay no attention to mere surmises, 
but to insist on the study of all reported 
phenomena in a truly scientific spirit. That 
very much will be actually learned from 


_ this congress about the nature of hypnotism 


or clairvoyance or mind-reading or telepathy 
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is not probable. But much may be done to 
warn the public against quacks and to pre- 
vent people from putting themselves into 
the power of men or women who would rob 
them both of their money and their good 
name. 

An interesting episode’ of ‘the week has 
been the setting up of the mountings of the 
great Yerkes telescope in the Hall of Liberal 
Arts. The total weight of these mountings 
is seventy-five tons. The column and head 
is forty-three feet high and weighs fifty 
tons. The driving clock weighs a ton and a 
half, is located in the upper section of the 
column and is wound automatically by an 
electric motor. It is geared to the main 
driving wheel, eight feet in diameter, which, 
when clamped to the polar axis, revolves it, 
together with the tube and all its accesso- 
ries, weighing twenty tons, in exact sidereal 
time. The whole instrument forms an im- 
mense machine, capable of the most delicate 
and varied work. It was interesting to see 
how, with a pressure on a little knob at the 
foot of the iron column, one can move the 
enormous tube over the column to which it 
is attached or change its angle at pleasure. 
The exercises were appropriately confined 
to a few introductory words from Professor 
Peabody, who has control of the building in 
which this astronomical machine is set up, 
to a brief Lut clear statement of what the 
telescope is expected to accomplish from 
Prof. George E. Hale, who is to use it when 
it is set up inits place at Lake Geneva, and 
a statement as brief from Mr. Warner of 
Cleveland, one of the makers of the instru- 
ment, and also from Mr. Clarke of Cam- 
bridge, who is preparing the object glass, 
which will be forty inches in diameter in 


the clear and will not be ready for use under 


a year. 

A word to those who.are yet to visit the 
World’s Fair. Do not fail to set apart a 
good deal of time for 
the Manufactures Building. Here will be 
found the cburch exhibits, the edneational 
exhibits, the extensive Roman Catholic ex- 
hibit, the marvelous exhibit of France, 
Japan and several other foreign countries. 
Here, too, at the end of the exhibit of Great 
Britain, one will find Dr. Wright of the 
Palestine Exploration Committee more than 
ready to explain the meaning of his exhibit, 
and to interest the listener in the important 
service which has been and is to be ren- 
dered by the society which he represents. 
This is an exhibit which no Bible student 
can afford to pass. 

Aug. 24 was Illinois day. In spite of the 
heat the trains brought crowds of people 
from remote parts of the State, so that by 
noon the grounds were black with human 
beings. Nearly 240,000 persons paid ad- 
mission fees. This is simply a hint of the 
numbers who would visit the fair were the 
railroads willing to bring them at half rates, 
as they did on this day. 

The fire in South Chicago, by which 
twenty-five acres have been swept clean of 
their houses, mostly homes of laboring peo- 
ple, will entail a loss which will add not a 
little to the suffering which threatens us 
for the winter. Fortunately the shops of 
the Illinois Steel Works were not injured, 
and, although two churches were destroyed, 
both were insured, It is hoped that the 
insurance on the working men’s homes will 


be found to be somewhat larger than at first a 
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reported. The losses are set down at $600,- 
000. South Chicago has grown rapidly the 
last ten years, but its houses are chiefly of 
wood, and, being as dry as tinder, they 
burned rapidly and long before engines from 
the city could give assistance. 

The services in Plymouth Church Sunday 
evenings are hereafter to be cared for by 
Mr. Moody and his helpers. Dr. Gunsaulus 
will continue to preach and to draw crowds 
in the morning. The Moody meetings show 
no abatement in interest. 
selves one of the attractions of this wonder- 
ful city. 

Chicago, Aug. 26. FRANKLIN. 
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QURXENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


Dr. McGlynn writes on The Vatican and the 
United States in the September Forum. He 
says that ‘‘ vast numbers of Catholics tolerate, 
while deploring, what they feel to be the 
blunders, or worse than blunders, of the numan 
element in the church, because they desire to 
enjoy in peace the graces and blessings of the 
divine element.’’ Mr. William M. F, Round, 
secretary of the National Prison Association, 
gives the result of long and careful investiga- 
tion and denies that criminals are the victims 
of heredity: ‘“‘I wish to be distinctly under- 
stood and squarely to hold the doctrine of 
moral responsibility as applying to every sane 
individual. ... Ido not believe for one mo- 
ment that crime is a disease, nor by any neces- 
sity the result of a disease, though I do believe 
it may be the result of disease in some in- 
stances. ...I find that of the practical pe- 
nologists fully half have rejected the old theo- 
ries of heredity as laid down by Ribot and his 
followers, and there is a pretty general and 
settled conviction among scientific criminolo- 
gists that moral qualities, purely and simply 
as moral qualities, either for good or evil, are 
not transmitted.” 

The September Harper’s gives a foretaste of 
the delight which is coming to those who read 
the forthcoming collection of the letters of 
James Russell Lowell edited by Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton. Professor Norton in the cur- 
rent number of the magazine publishes a let- 
ter which Mr. Lowell once wrote to Mr. E. C, 
Stedman, soon after the appearance of Mr. 
Swinburne’s most erotic verse: ‘‘ I am too old 
to have a painted hetaira palmed off on me for 
a Muse, and I hold wnchastity of mind to be 
worse than that of body. Why should a man 
by choice go down to live in his cellar instead 

of mounting to those fair upper chambers 
which look toward the sunrise of tbat Easter 
which shall greet the resurrection of the soul 
from the body of this death? .. . Let no man 


_ write a line that he would not have his daugh- 


ter read. When a man begins to lust after 
the Muse instead of loving her, he may be 
sure that it is never the Muse that he em- 
braces. . . . The true church of poetry is 
founded on a rock, and I have no fear that 
these smutchy back-doors of hell shall prevail 
against, her.”’ 

The Century publishes advauce statistics of 
the census of 1890, as they refer to immigration 
and crime. Upon the latter point it claims 
that they show that ‘‘ American boys are be- 
‘coming criminals and filling our prisons, 
because of lack of occupation. They are 
denied the privilege of learning a trade, are 
brought up in idleness, and turned into the 
world with no means of earning an honest 

‘livelihood... . As a nation we are shutting 
our own sons out of the field of American 
labor, thus filling our prisons and reforma- 
tories and almshouses with them, and are 
letting into that tield for full possession 
hordes of foreigners who make it a menace 


- to the safety of American institutions... , 
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Is this an enlightened policy for a nation to 
follow? Can we bring up our own sons to 
lives of idleness and crime and not reap the 
consequences in widespread national humilia- 
tion and disaster? Can we hope to make 
better citizens out of the socialists and an- 
archists and other degraded and disorderly 
elements of foreign countries than we can 
make out of our sons? If we could perform 
this miracle, should we still nol (2 guilty 
of gross, heartless and shameless neglect of 
our own offspring ?’’ 

The August Yale Review insists that ‘‘ scien 
tific economics and scientific ethics must be 
in harmony. There is no room either for a 
system of economics which does violence to 
the consciences of the people or for a system 
of ethics which ignores the conditions of ma- 
terial well-being,” yet it approves of Mr. 
Geschen’s recent address before the British 
Economic Association, where, though far from 
upholding an absolute laissez faire policy, he 
insisted that ‘‘many of the appeals to ethics 
and to sentiment, even when made on the 
basis of obvious facts or feelinys, are but pleas 
for the disregard of other facts and feelings 
less obvious but more far-reaching in their 
effects.’’ 

Archdeacon Farrar recently contributed to 
an English review a most scathing indict- 
ment of the ritualists in the Church of Eng- 
land, whom he charged with undoing the work 
of the Reformation. To this Canon Knox 
Little replied in the August Contemporary. 
Commenting upon the canon’s reply, the 
Churchman takes a surprisingly purtisan stand- 
pom, and terms Archdeacon Farrar’s article 
as “ offensively dictatorial and grotesquely il- 
logical,” ‘‘mere claptrap,’’ “‘in a very high 
degree unfair and dishonorable.’’ In its de- 
feuse of the use of the term “ priest’”’ by the 
ritualistic clergy the Churchman says: ‘ The 
priest does come between the soul and its God; 
but only for the purpose of rendering ‘access 
to God’ unimpeded. Call the minister of God 
by what name you will, call him ‘ priest’ or 
‘presbyter,’ and it is his very business to get 
between a man and the God from whom that 
man is turning away, to lead him to the God 
whom he is forsaking, and then by all proper 
means to keep him to his allekiance. Nothing 
can be more certain than that the Church of 
England bas an order of priests to whom, and 
to whom exclusively, certain powers and 
duties are assigned.” 


ABROAD. 


Much has been made of recent statements of 
Professor Huxley, in which he seemed to re- 
pudiate the views of Herbert Spencer, who 
says, respecting the matter in the Athenzum: 
“We agree that the process of evolution must 
reach a limit, after which a reverse change 
must begin. We agree that the survival of 
the fittest is often not survival of the best. 
We agree in denouncing the brutal form of the 
struggle for existence. We agree that the 
ethical process is a part of the process of evo- 
lution. We agree that the struggle for life 
needs to be qualified when the gregarious 
state is entered, and that among gregarious 
creatures lower than man a rudiment of the 
ethical check is visible. We agree that among 
men the ethical check, becoming more and 
more peremptory, has to be enforced by the 
society in its corporate capacity, the state. 
We agree that beyond that qualification of the 
struggle for life which consists in restricting 
the activities of each so that he may not trench 
upon the spheres for the like activities of 
others, which we call justice, there needs that 
further qualification which we call benefi- 
cence, and we differ only respecting the 
agency by which the beneficence should be 
exercised. We agree in emphasizing, as a 
duty, the effort to mitigate the evils which the 
struggle for existence in the social state en- 
tails.” 
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NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART. 


BY REV. E. N. PACKARD, D. D., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


I have a vague idea that the above is the 
title to one of E. P. Roe’s excellent stories, 
but Lam so far away from libraries and 
book-stalls that it is impossible to be certain 
and I must rely upon the gentle reader— 
that friendly personage so often appealed to 
by the older writers—to use the quotation 
marks if they are needed. Whether or no, 
I am far away from the sights and sounds 
of civilization and near to nature’s heart, if 
she has any, which Tennyson seems to 
doubt seriously in the fifty-fifth and sixth 
sections of In Memoriam: 


Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against his creed. 


So John Stuart Mill thought it doubtful 
whether nature alone proved the benefi- 
cence of a Creator. But here, all philosophy 
aside, as I sit in the unbroken and yast 
forest, by the side of a perfectly clear lake 
whose waters dream of the skies, on a day 
too exquisite to be believed in, I am sure 
that there is an Over-Soul in the world of 
sense about me and that I am so completely 
disembarrassed of ordinary things that lam 
communing with that Soul as I[ ‘‘lie and 
listen and rejoice.”’ 

I need not say just where I am, save that 
it is somewhere in the Adirondack woods 
and that 1 could only reach the spot by 
means of a guide, who took us a long tramp 
through unbroken forests where the deer 
were startled by the sound of our voices, 
ovei1 still, mirror-like waters that gave you 
a double fringe of hemlock and fir and beech 
on their edges, to a pleasant camp where all 
the outward wants of men are met and his 
body and soul can be restored. Great is 
the power of being and doing nothing, of 
making yourself a vegetable when you know 
that you are an animal and an immortal. 
soul all the while. How wisely the Loid 
dealt with tbe overwrought Elijah, who 
went three days’ journey into the wilder- 
ness and sat down under a juniper tree and 
wanted to die! He just let him die to the 
hard world he had escaped from and sleep 
away day after day and eat till he was satis- 
fied. Then he did not want to die. Then 
the Lord could speak to him and be heard. 

The first impression which the forest 
makes is its silence, which follows and en- 
compasses and bathes you hour by hour. 
All the earth is still. It is almost painfully 
still at night. It is still when you wake up 
in themorning. Youcan sit and listen long 
at midday forasound. Sometimes the crash 
of a falling tree breaks the monotony. A 
fish leaps up from the water and you hear it 
a quarter of a mile away. Even the com- 
men birds thin out and grow silent the far- 
ther you go from the haunts of man into the 
woods orup thehights. I remember tramp- 
ing a whole day along the summits of the 
White Hills without seeing a single bird but 
one hawk sailing lonesomely about. There 
are a few birds that one sees without effort. 
The kingfisher, the classic halcyon, of 
course, is one of them. Woodpeckers some- 
times work all night in spite of the labor 
organizations, and a group of them will pro- 
duce the sound of a gang of carpenters shing- 
ling a distant house. The white-breasted 
sparrow whisties a brilliant tune and the 
melodious thrushes call and answer till it is 
quite dark at night. One robin came and 
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Sat cheerily on a tree that shaded a forsaken 
camp which I shared one night with two 
squirrels and I know not what other small 
deer. I sawtwo noble gray sea gulls who 


made these secluded lakes their summer re-" 


sort, laying their eggs and raising their 
brood 200 miles away from tide water. 

So itis that in silence and solitude and 
utter ignorance of the world in which they 
are to play their part great characters are 
trained. I wonder if the gulls ever think of 
their country home when they wheel and 
scream over the tossing sea waves. The 
stillness of the night is only made the more 
pronounced by the grotesque and almost in- 
fernal noises of the owls. They hoot and 
screech and cry out like children after their 
mothers. By day the deer make you con- 
scious of your distance from civilization by 
breaking out of the woods to feed and play 
along the lakeshore. Every day we had our 
always fresh treat of seeing the beautiful 
creatures come out and show themselves— 
always in motion but in such light, free, 
graceful motion! Their magnificent eyes do 
not serve them for seeing distant objects and 
now, before the crack of the cruel rifle and 
the baying of the hounds are heard, one can 
easily get within a few rods or even a few 
feet of them. I could have caught a fawn 
that innocently swam directly across the 
path of my boat. 

I began to speak of the impressive and 
continuing silence of these places. Peter 
_ represents the old heavens and earth as pass- 
ing away with a great noise, which is the 
most appropriate thing for them to do. 
They are noisy. Hightened civilization con- 
structs noises out of its swift overhead 
transit trains, its whirring electric cars, its 
telegraphed voices, its countless throbs of 
pent-up, harnessed, gigantic forces that are 
restive in their burden bearing. There isa 
new noise every day and we get used to it. 
It is associated with some comfort or con- 
venience in getting something or some- 
where. Who can imagine the new heavens 
and earth wherein dwelleth righteousness 
to be anything but silent? 

But the question whether nature has a 
heart or not is a real and interesting one. 
Why do these fragrant hemlocks and firs 
and cedars~and pines—these broad, still, 
sweet lakes from which you may dip water 
as from the purest springs—why do these 
long hours on the water or in the shade 
bring rest and peace to a tired worker? 
Certainly not by way of relief from duties, 
for that can be obtained elsewhere. Nor 
by meré beauty in cloud and stream and 
shadow. May it not be by contrast with 
the world that never fulfills its end, the 
world full of unfinished work and unful- 
filled aspirations, the world of moral forces 
foreyer contending, with no immediate 
issue for the right? In nature everything 
moves in its due orbit without haste nor 
rest and is just what it ought to be. Our 
hearts, conscious of impurity, rejoice in 
what can only and always be pure—in 


white-faced flowers, in nodding grasses, in 


birds singing out their joys unalloyed be- 
cause so limited. We love to be surrounded 
by a world in which there cannot be sin 
nor care nor sorrow nor straining after the 
unattained and dim. We obey the Lord’s 
command and consider the lilies how they 
grow, and we receive our lesson even though 
we may not be able to formulate it. 
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And so it is, [ am sure, what we bring to 
nature that determines what she is and says 
tous. No matter how tired we may be we 
take God with us, we take our broken lives 
and unfulfilled aspirations after the life God 
would have us live and the blessed contrast 
between what we are and what nature is 
rests us and leads us along to better things. 
We are speaking to her and not she to us. 
In her leisure, her security, her simplicity 
and purity, we>see imaged forth what we 
want to see in all things. God in this way 
is showing us what the life of His people 
must ultimately be. There must be a higher 
order and beauty in the moral realm than is 
even suggested to us in the physical. Na- 
ture, said Pascal, has perfections because it 
is God’s handiwork and imperfections be- 
cause it is only His handiwork. The per- 
fect man is like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, but he is infinitely grander than a 
tree for his roots are in God Himself and 
his life is God’s life through the Son by 
whom all things were made. The sighings 
and struggles and half failures of the chil- 
dren of the resurrection are infinitely better 
than all that field or flower or cloud or 
stream can know or speak. Nature has no 
heart in herself save as we give her one, but 
when we cease to be Marthas and become 
Marys, for a while sitting at nature’s feet 
and clinging to her bosom, God has some- 
thing to say to us which we could not hear 
when we were ourselves so much and our 
work loomed up as the only great thing in 
the universe. We are set to toil for God 
and man but all the same we ought to do 
our part with the steadiness and calmness 
and untrumpeted procedure of nature. We 
are not forever to be struggling and failing 
and making mistakes. What is it that 
Browning says in his Old Pictures in Flor- 
ence? : 


There’s a fancy some lean to and others hate, 

That, when this life is ended, begins 
New work for the soul in another state, 

Where it strives and gets weary, loses and wins; 
Where the strong and the weak, this world’s con- 

geries, 

Repeat in large what they practiced in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited series; 

Only the scale’s to be changed, that’s all. 


Yet I hardly know. When a soul has seen 
ey means of evil that good is best, 
And, through earth and its noise, what is heayen’s 
serene— 
When our faith in the same has stood the test— 
Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod, 
The uses of labor are surely done; 
There remaineth a rest for the people of God, 
And I have had troubles enough for one. 


THE WAY THE OLD SCOTCHMAN 
FOUND OHRIST. 


The last day of summer—the date printed 
at the top of this page—seldom passes with- 
out recalling an Old Testament verse, more 
often quoted formerly than now, as con- 
nected with an incident of religious experi- 
ence which occurred in my first pastorate 
in a country village. The telling of it may 
illustrate anew the kindly grace of God in 
making use of the little things of the world 
—yea, and the base things of the world—to 
win men unto Himself. 

Andrew Ferguson was a Scotchman. His 
native home was almost as far north as 
John O’Groat’s House in Caithnesshire. 
Although retaining the Scotch familiarity 
with the words of Scripture and the Scotch 
hatred of popery, he had not been inside a 
church for many years. This he told me 
when I introduced myself into his shop 
with a pair of shoes which needed new 
soles. When next I called he was not in 


“wrote his name. 
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his shop. His wife said that he was indis- 
posed and had gone to bed. Her own story 
was asad one. She had long since given up 
faith in Christ, in the Bible, in prayer, and 
frankly referred to Andrew as an example of 
knowing the Bible and being no better for it. 

I soon after heard the reason of his indis- 
position. While under the influence of the 
‘“national drink’’ of his native land he had 
engaged valiantly in the defense of the 
Protestant faith against a zealous adherent 
of the Catholic Church born on the Hi- 
bernian side of the North Channel. The 
controversy occurred in a saloon and was 
not confined to quotations or arguments. 
In the carnal part of the warfare the sturdy 
defender of the faith was worsted and had 
retired with a black eye and a bruised face. 
Poor old man—but his shameful calamity 
was God’s gracious opportunity. 

Several weeks afterwards we were all sur- 
prised by the sudden appearance of Andrew 
Ferguson at church. A children’s sermon 
was preached on the boyhood of David, fol- 
lowed by the reading of the Fifty-first Psalm 
—David, the sinner, believing. Providence 
seemed to have designed the Scripture for 
the new listener, In passing his shop the 
next day I dropped in. The oJd man said, 
with a happy face, that he was going to turn 
over anew leaf, that he was going to church, 
to be temperate, and, when he got a good 
opportunity before witnesses, to take pub- 
licly the temperance pledge. I suggested 
the present occasion as a suitable one and 
pulled a printed pledge from my pocket; 
his shop was a public place and Harry New- 
ton, who happened to come in just then, 
and I would be his witnesses. He assented, 
and with his lapstone as a tablet firmly 
I still have somewhere 
the pledge with the three signe Ree trust 
Harry has kept his part of it. 

Andrew Ferguson did turn over a new 
leaf. He honored the lapstone pledge. He 
attended the Sabbath services and the mid- 
week prayer meeting regularly, and was a 
continual witness of what the Lord had 
done for him—‘‘ this poor man cried, and 
the Lord heard him and saved him out of 
all his troubles!’’ No one doubted the sin- 
cerity of his testimony ar the reality of his 
change. When the matter of his uniting 
with the church was suggested he at first 
hesitated, saying: ‘‘ You know we Scotch- 
men are slow. We always think before we 
act.”” ‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘‘but you 
have been thinking something over sixty 
years, and ought to be nearly ready to act 
now.’’ He soon found that he was ready, 
and at the New Year’s communion, just a 
year from the Sabbath when he first entered 
the church, he stvod up there, his white 
head bending under the burden of seventy- 
five years, and gladly owned Christ as his 
Saviour and God’s people as his people. 

It was the old Scotchman’s last year on 
earth. He lingered and suffered a long 
time, but his faith failed not. Asking at 
one time for the day of the month and 
learning that August had just closed, his 
face lit up with solemn joy as he said, with 
great earnestness, ‘* The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended—and [ am sayved!”’ 

He died some weeks later, on Saturday, 
leaving a message for his pastor that he 
should speak to ‘the people of the village 
from this text: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 


which taketh away the sin of the world.” ? 


churches. 
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The pastor’s sermon was already finished, 
and from that very text. When the old 
man’s message was given to the congrega- 
tion the following day as they sat at the 
Lord’s table it seemed as a message from 
the upseen world—from one who, having, 
like Andrew of old, on the banks of Jordan 
begun to follow the Lamb, was now, in 
robes made white in His blood, singing His 
song and following Him ‘‘ whithersoever He 
goeth.”’ Moccasin, 
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GIVE OUR POLITY A LITTLE CHANCE, 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Our churches have always liked to have 
their rights respected, even if only in ap- 
pearance. They have never consented to 
any authority over them, even in some or- 
ganization erected by themselves. They 
meet together in temporary, ecclesiastical 
councils for consultation and declaration of 
opinion, or agreement how to act jointly in 
matters of what Increase Mather called 
‘‘common concernment.’’ They meet also 
in conferences at stated times for discussion 
of common interests and duties. They de- 
clare what is their common understanding 
of the doctrines of the gospel, and thus the 
terms of theirfellowship. They decide, and 
they alone, what are the proper qualifica- 
tions of the preachers of the gospel; not 
always unitedJy as to the expediency of em- 
ploying such an one in a particular field, 
but as to the broad qualifications of sound- 
ness in faith for any field at home or abroad, 
so far as such a person depends upon them 
for support or fellowship. The duty of 
sending out preachers and of deciding upon 
their essential qualifications for the work 
which the churches give them to do cannot 
be thrown off. The churches may some- 
times employ convenient instruments for 
certain parts of their work—as they may 
deposit money in a bank, but the decision 
as to the standards of gospel qualifications 
in matters of faith is their duty in loyalty to 
Christ. Any organization outside of those 
where the churches are the component parts 
is outside of Congregationalism and is no 
part thereof. If an outside organization 
employed for any purpose should undertake 
to assert its authority, because tacitly al- 
lowed to trespass, it at once makes a breach 
between itself and the churches. If it 
claims to be merely the instrument then it 
should actin conformity with our principles. 
Sometimes an owner of land is obliged to 
put up a fence to prevent persons who 
habitually cross it from getting a perpetual 
right of way. 

The American Board has been an honored 
instrument of our churches in sending out 
missionaries. It,is, however, purely a close 
corporation, entirely independent of the 
churches, with a strong temptation to assert 
its independence. We all desire to preserve 
a happy relation between this body and the 
The only way to do this is for 
the board to carefully observe Congrega- 
tional principles and defer to Congregational 
methods. Ifitshould not do so the churches 
will inevitably become alienated and assume 
the direct care of that mission work which 
Christ has laid upon them. How may this 
deference be secured? 

1. The natural and logical method is by 


having the board’s Prudential Committee 


confine itself to business operations and 
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leave the standards of faith, and a candi- 
date’s conformity thereto, to the decision 
of an ecclesiastical council of our churches. 
This, I say, is logical Congregationalism. 
It is hard to see avy reason in principle 
why this method should not be alike for 
men who remain at home or men who go 
abroad, supported by our churches. This 
is the method of our American Home Mis- 
sionary Society and of the American Mission- 
ary Association, and it is significant to 
notice the absolute peace of these societies 
in doctrinal matters that convulse the Amer- 
ican Board, which insists upon taking these 
questions into its own exclusive custody. 

But there are grave objections to remand- 
ing the disposition of such cases to councils, 
although logically right. Every council 
which has failed to maintain the proper 
standards of faith has contributed to excite 
doubt. Pardon me if I say that the course 
of some ‘‘liberal’’ brethren, who, demand- 
ing a return to councils, have at the same 
time led councils to ordain men not doc- 
trinally qualified, seems to me a most felici- 
tous example of suicide. But these are ex- 
ceptional, and probably responsibility in 
missionary cases would make councils en- 
tirely reliable. 

Still, in 1887 the board, by a very large 
majority, decided against the use of coun- 
cils, and thus sundered this acknowledg- 
ment by the board of Congregational princi- 
ples. The Prudential Committee, however, 
in its recent reply to the Williamstown 
church, appears, through modesty, to have 
lacked one element of the historical in- 
stinct. It says: ‘*Hence your letter is 
clearly in error when it says, in reference to 
appointment of missionaries, ‘the sugges- 
tion that, in difficult cases, a council of 
churches might decide has been condemned 
as inexpedient by the committee.’ The in- 
expediency was declared not by the com- 
mittee but by the board.’’ The fact is the 
use of councils was severely condemned by 
the committee in an elaborate report upon 
the subject, occupying seven and a half 
printed octavo pages, and the board simply 
approved its concluding recommendation, 
while not passing upon the argument itself. 
. 2, Setting aside councils, it has been 
thought that ‘‘creeds of acknowledged 
weight’’ in our denomination might be ac- 
cepted as standards of doctrine which our 
churches regard as proper and sufficient. 
This would acknowledge allegiance tothe 


churches, and admit their right to deter-. 


mine the proper doctrinal qualifications of 
ministers at home or abroad. This would 
seem a happy solution of the difficulty, as 
the alternative was to make the personal 
convictions of twelve brethren, never ap- 
pointed by the churches, the only source 
of authority. The board itself in 1890 rec- 
ognized this principle, and provided that 
candidates might present their views in 
“‘ereeds of acknowledged’ weight” for the 
doctrines contained therein, if they chose 
to do so in preierence to using language 
of their own. Woudd it not have been wise 
in the committee to have accepted this prin- 
ciple of loyalty to our churches? Unfortu- 
nately this has not been done. At least, 
after much inquiry, I have failed to find a 
single instance in which great ‘‘ creeds of 
acknowledged weight’’ presented by can- 
didates have been accepted for the doc- 
trines contained in them. If I am mistaken 
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I should be glad of correction, expecting, of 
course, not a mere denial but the particu- 
lars. A specimen instance of such refusal 
to acknowledge such creeds I gaye in the 
Congregationalist not long ago; from a cer- 
tified copy of the action of the committee. 

That such creeds are not to be ac- 
knowledged is evidenced by the arguments 
of defenders of such a course who have 
openly scouted the idea that the committee 
should consider them as having any force. 
While theoretically the ‘‘doctrines com- 
monly held by the churches”’ are sometimes 
referred to, no council is allowed to decide 
what those doctrines are nor are they ad- 
mitted to be defined by the ‘‘creeds of 
acknowledged weight,’? honored by the 
churches, nor does the standard of doctrines 
established by the universal consensus of all 
our councils as being sufficient receive any 
notice. This method, therefore, by which 
the Prudential Committee could connect 
itself with our churches, namely, by ac- 
knowledging our great creeds, as proposed 
by the board itself, does not seem to exist. 

3. Some very incautious brethren have 
lately advanced a still bolder violation of 
Congregational principles. They declare 
that the Prudential Committee is itself a 
council. An eminent writer has but lately 
stated that the committee is a “standing 
council.”” A speaker upon the Chicago 
platform, last year, called it a ‘‘ perma- 
nent council.’”’? I have seen no disavowals 
of such a view from any in authority. 
This view probably arises from the fact 
that the committee exercises some of the 
most important functions of our ecclesiasti- 
cal councils, particularly determining what 
doctrinal standards shall be erected and 
whether a particular candidate to become a 
preacher of the gospel conforms thereto. ~ 
The illusion as to the character of the com- 
mittee is very natural. Some of the argu- 
ments given by hasty writers have shown 
the same mistaken conviction. During the 
last winter some brethren triumphantly re- 
plied to me; in the matter of supplementary 
questions, by asking if I did not put as 
many questions as I pleased to candidates 
in councils. Certainly, but these guileless 
brethren thus betrayed their belief that the 
committee has the functions of a council, 
which it has not. 

If this claim is to be made, if we have a 
standing council or any approach to one, or 
if any color is to be given to such aclaim by 
any of the committee’s proceedings, we 
should as Congregationalists look to our 
foundation principles. I am not now cen- 
suring a single person. Iam trying to see 
what is right for us as Congregationalists, 
and whether we cannot restore harmony by 
a‘ union upon our principles. The com- 
mittee is appointed by private corporation of 
limited numbers in whose own selection our 
churches hithertahave not had the slightest 
voice. The reply to the Williamstown letter 
to which I have alluded says, ‘‘That the 
churches are practically represented in the 
board by its corporate members has been 
generally conceded.”’ Is it not time that 
such idle trifling with the people’s in- 
telligence should cease? They are no more 
represented than are the Roman Catholic 
churches represented in the Propaganda at 
Rome. It would be just as sensible to say 
that the several towns in Massachusetts 
would be represented in the Legislature if 
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all the members of that Legislature were ap- 
pointed by the governor and council, and 
appointed for life with the appointing power 
also holding office for life. The people 
would still have the privilege of paying the 
taxes. It must be further remembered that 
this so-called ‘‘standing council’? is made 
up of practically permanent members. The 
honored chairman has been a member for 
forty-two years. The committee with offi- 
cials and others pecuniarily appointed by 
the committee can, if united, consolidate 
twenty-two votes out of the 100 generally 
cast at the annual meeting. As a Congre- 
gationalist 1 am noticing the recent declara- 
tions of theories which are a bold menace to 
our polity. A standing council, even for 
limited purposes, and yet with absolute au- 
thority for those purposes, is more incon- 
sistent with Congregationalism than an Epis- 
copal Diocesan Convention would be, for 
this latter body has in it a house of lay 
deputies chosen annually by the parishes 
themselves. 

The exigencies of the hour have brought 
into bold relief the fact that the vital princi- 
ples of Congregationalism are openly as- 
sailed in defense of a system wherein the 
churches have no power. The future of the 
great American Board just now trembles 
upon the question whether one particular 
person shall, or shall not, be appointed toa 
certain mission. But the grave danger is so 
placed that all which the churches can do is 
patiently to look on and see what a few esti- 
mable gentlemen will decide to do. 


—<——— 


THE SOUTH AND LYNCH LAW. 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, PRINOIPAL TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE. 


I have not the slightest sympathy with 
any one who commits, or attempts to com- 
mit, an outrage upon the person of a woman, 
and when the truth of such a crime is as- 
certained I believe that death in a lawful 
manner should follow. The epidemic of 
lynching of my people that has prevailed in 
the South for some time and seems to be 
extending into the West should convince all 
that the Southern problem cannot be solved 
by a mere wave of the hand, a flourish of 
trumpets, the.giving of a few hundreds of 
dollars or the placing of a schoolhouse and 
church here and there. 

Within the last year the States that per- 
mit lynchings have been told by the North- 
ern press and a portion of the Southern 
press and Southern governors that the 
lynchings prevent immigration, keep out 
capital, that the home seeker reasons that 
if the criminal law is disregarded so will be 
the civil law, that if these outrages go on 
foreign nations will regard the States that 
permit them as half-civilized, that the 
lynchings and burnings, which are often 
witnessed by numbers of young and tender 
children, do the race that inflicts these pun- 
ishments many times more harm by blunt- 
ing its moral sense than the race or individ- 
ual against whom they are directed. All 
this has been said and more, and still the 
evil does not cease. ‘T'o begin with, colored 
men were lynched here and there for as- 
sault on the persons of white women, then 
the evil grew till well-nigh every such at- 
tempt or assault was followed by unlawful 


death. The lynching habit has gotten to 


the point till now cases are reported where 
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white men lynch black men for rape, at- 
tempted rape, murder, attempted murder, 
incendiarism, stealing aod fur murdering 
black men, and for the same class of offenses 
we now and then hear of white men lynch- 
ing white men and black men lynching 
black men. 

With all this the outlook is not discourag- 
ing for the negro. We have passed through 
a series. of outbreaks. Kuklux, White 
Liners League, schoolhouse burnings, mur- 
der of negro leaders with no suspicion of 
crime against them, are, | think, matters of 
the past. As a rule, now there are specific 
criminal charges (in too many cases insuffi- 
ciently proved) against the persons lynched. 
Why do I say the outlook 1s not discourag- 
ing? We have grown to the point where 
there is almost no community in the South 
where a negro school cannot be planted and 
permitted to grow and flourish, and often 
by the aid and encouragement of the South- 
ern whites, and there is practically no 
Southern community where the black man 
is not free to purchase property and ac- 
cumulate wealth. 

But what is the remedy for lynching? 
Christian education for the white man and 
the black man. Does the country under- 
stand to what an extent there is a lack of 
this, in the broadest sense, in the South? 
1f the broken necks of the poor negroes can 
be made to serve to call the attention of the 
country to this lack some good end will have 
been reached. When one leaves the cities 
and larger towns it will be seen that the 
white man’s opportunity for education is 
but little, if any, better than that of the 
blacks. In Massachusetts, last year, each 
child of the legal school age had spent upon 
him about $24, each one in Alabama about 
eighty-nine cents. In Massachusetts the 
State provides a schoolhouse in every com- 
munity. The State of Alabama has, as yet, 
been able only to provide schoolhouses in a 
few of the larger cities. I question whether 
a single decent schoolhouse can be found 
today in the rural districts of Alabama built 
from the public fund. 

The average school term is about three 
and a half months in Alabama, while in 
New England it is about teu months. The 
average length of time that an individual 
spends in school in the South is less than 
two and a half years, while in New Eng- 
land it is seven and a half years. Massa- 
chusetts employs 111 superintendents who 
give their time in overseeing the schools. 
Alabama has hundreds of schools in the 
country districts that have not been visited 
by a superintendent within the last ten 
years for the reason that the State has but 
a mere pittance to pay these superintend- 
ents. Nearly every city, town and village 
in New England has its public library, read- 
ing-room and Y. M. ©. A, Alabama has 
not a single public library in the usual 
sense, open to all classes of her citizens. 
The white and colored people who live in 
the country districts seldom have a lec- 
ture and, as a rule, preaching but once a 
month. The Christian academies scattered 
all through the North to which the poor 
can send their children with small cost and 
often free of charge are wanting in the 
South. It is true that in the cities and 
the towns there are good high schools and 
often colleges, but the poor white people 
in the country are not able to pay the high 
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rate of charges at these private institutions, 
neither are they able to send their children 
to the State universities, where the cost is 
a great deal despite free tuition. What IL 
have said of Alabama applies with equal 
force to the other Gulf States. A few days 
ago in a criminal trial in- Birmingbam, in 
which a largé number of illiterate white 
people from a back county were involved, 
the United States attorney had to secure 
an interpreter, so that the language spoken 
by these people might be understood, 

United States Senator Pugh of Alabama 
says that an educational qualification to vote 
will disfranchise forty per cent. of the white 
people of Alabama. When we add to this 
amount eighty-five per cent. of the colored 
vote is it any wonder that crime exists? 
The meager advantages for education do 
not mean that the South is not trying to 
elevate the masses. Alabama, I know, is 
making a great effort and is taxing property 
about as heavily for education as the North 
does, but you ‘can’t get blood out of a 
turnip.”’ 

The time has come, it seems to me; for 
Northern men, Southern men, black men, 
white men to blot out their prejudices and 
look matters squarely in the face as they 
are. The whole country was responsible 
for slavery. Thirty years ago the Southern 
white man and the black man started life 
anew on almost equal footing—the black 
man with empty hands and the whites 
nearly so. To organize a free school sys- 
tem and educate the children of the whites 
as well as the children of those whom the 
State had but yesterday recognized as slaves, 
and at the same time to place the whole in- 
dustrial system on a new footing, was a task 
the magnitude of which has not been suffi- 
ciently understood. To give to the South 
the light which will be the only permanent 
cure for crime among blacks and whites in- 
dividuals and religious organizations in the 
North and West have donenobly. But when 
the true condition of the masses of the South 
is realized, so far as education is concerned, 
1 believe more will be done. When one 
reads of a single individual in the North 
spending $1,000,000 in building a private 
residence, and reflects that this is almost 
twice as much as the million and a half of 
people in Alabama will have to spend for 
the education of all their children this year, 
it makes one wonder if the real need for 
Christian education in the South is known. 

With the masses of the white people and 
the colored people in the country and towns 
well educated, the black man owning stores, 
operating factories, owning bank stock, lend- 
ing white people money, manufacturing 
goods that the white man needs, interlac- 
ing his business interests with those of the 
white man, there will be no more lynching 
in the South than in the North. Let a black 
man have $500,000 in a bank in the South, 
every officer and director of the bank will 
take special care to see that this black man 
is not driven frum the town or unlawfully 
punished. 

“In the town of Tuskegee and vicinity I 
regard the race question as practically set- 
tled. Not long ago parties living at a dis- 
tance from Tuskegee made two attempts to 
lynch colored men confined in the Tuskegee 
jail for rape on a white woman; each time 


‘the mob was prevented from carrying out 
its intentions by the strong public senti- : 
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The black men were 
given a fair and legal trial, condemned and 
executed ina lawful manner—the only in- 
stance of the kind in Alabama since the 
war. Explanation: both the white and col- 
ored peopie in Tuskegee have excellent op- 
portunity for that kind of education that 
teaches* that, ‘‘ And as ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye also to them like- 
wise.’’ 
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SIX OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 


VI. GEORGE HERBERT. 


BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER, D.D., OBERLIN SEMINARY. 


George Herbert is the St. Francis of the 
English Established Church. He resembles 
his Catholic prototype, not only in the gen- 
tleness of his character, his rapt piety and 
his self-sacrificing spirit, but in the brilliant 
promise of his youth and in the fact that he 
also was largely influenced in his choice of 
his sacred calling by the wishes of a pious 
mother. When the admiring world and 
family pride said of him, ‘‘ He is like the 
son ot a prince,’’ she would think to her- 
self, like the mother of St. Francis, ‘‘If he 
lives like the son of a prince now he shall 
hereafter be a child of God.” 

His father and his mother were both of 
noble rank and he was reared in the enjoy- 
ment of all the advantages which high 
family connections and ample wealth could 
give. Losing his father at an early age, 
the care of his education devolved on his 
mother, a woman of extraordinary intelli- 
gence as well as piety, and of such remarka- 
ble personal beauty, even in her advanced 
years, that the famous Dr. Donne wrote of 
her at that time: 


No spring nor summer beauty has such grace 
As [have seen in an autumnal face. 

Her wisdom and tender care for the mor- 
als of her sons are attested by one of her 
sayings reported by Walton. In explana- 
tion of her solicitude lest the minds of her 
sons should somehow be contaminated sim- 
ply by an acquaintance with vice, she said 
that ‘‘ignorance of vice was the best pre- 
seryative of virtue, and that the very knowl- 
edge of wickedness was as tinder to inflame 
and kindle sin and to keep it burning.’’ 

Until twelve years of age George was 
under a family tutor; then he was placed in 
the famous Westminster School; at fifteen 
he entered Trinity College, Cambridge; at 
twenty-two he was made master of arts and 
fellow of his college; and at twenty-six he 
was chosen orator for the university. This 
place he held with great applause for eight 
years. In person he was attractive, being 
tall, erect, graceful. ‘‘ His speech and mo- 
tion,’”’ says Walton, ‘‘did declare him a 
gentleman. He had acquired great learning 
and was blest with a high fancy, a civil and 
sharp wit, and with a natural elegance, both 
in his behavior, his tongue and his pen.”’ 
Having these accomplishments he won the 
His letters and ad- 
dresses to him were expressed in such ele- 
gant Latin, and so full of happy conceits, 
that the king called him ‘‘the jewell of that 
university.” Being so high in the king’s 
favor and having many warm admirers 
among the most eminent men about the 
court—Sir Francis Bacon being one of them 


—Herbert hoped that he, like his predeces- | 


_ sors, might attain to some position of dig: 
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nity and great emo!ument, when suddenly, 
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by the death of the king and two of. his 
noble friends, his hopes were dashed to the 
ground, 

After a short season of bewilderment and 
sadness over Is defeated plans and of strug- 
gle with worldly desires vot easily relin- 
quished, he decided to enter the ciureb, 
“as his mother had often persuaded him.’’ 
Worldly friends remonstrated. His answer 
shows how compléte was his conversion. 
To a court friend who declared the ministry 
‘*too mean an employment and too much 
below his birth and the excellent abilities 
and endowments of his mind,’”’ he replied: 
“Tt hath been formerly adjudged that the 
domestic servants of the King of heaven 
should be of the noblest families on earth; 
and though the iniquity of the late times 
have made clergymen meanly valued and 
the sacred name of priest contemptible, yet 
I will labor to make it honorable by conse- 
crating all my learning and all my poor 
abilities to advance the glory of God... . 


“And [I will labor to be like my Saviour by 


making humility lovely in the eyes of all 
men, and by following the merciful and 
meek example of my dear Jesus.’’ To this 
high aim he was faithful unto death, and 
death came to him only six years later, at 
the early age of thirty-nine. 

The short period of ministerial service 
filled out by Herbert was divided between 
two places, Laton Ecclesia and Bemerton. 
At the former, as prebendary of Lincoln 
Cathedral, he served the parish as a deacon 
only, but he distinguished his novitiate 
there by renovating through the help of 
his friends the parish church, making it 
‘“‘for decency and beauty’’ remarkable 
among the churches in England Presented 
by Charles [. with the living at Bemerton, 
he was made a priest and rector of this 
charge in April, 1630. 

Izaak Walton, to whose charming Life 
Herbert’s fame is largely due, relates that 
on the day of his induction into this pastor- 
ate Herbert, according to the beautiful cus- 
tom of the times, was shut up alone in the 
eburch before ringing the bell that an- 
nounced the event to his parishioners, He 
remained there so long that his expectant 


_friends at the porch wondered at his pro- 


tracted stay and one of them venturing to 
look into the window saw him prostrate be- 
fore the altar in prayer. In that time of 
solitary thought and prayer he set before 
himself an ideal of pastoral work and vowed 
before God that he would endeavor to at- 
tainit. The ideal thus formed and the life 
then mentally outlined he subsequently wrote 
out in the one prose work of which he was 
the author, entitled A Priest to the Temple, 
or The Country Parson, His Character and 
Rule of Tloly Life. This work, it is thought, 
well describes the pastor he was. -So small 
that it can be easily read in three or four 
hours, it is a classic in religious literature. 
It is written in a clear,.simple style, with 
an old-time flavor like that of Bacon’s 
essays and lighted up with occasional 
flashes of imagination and ‘surprising turns 


of thought similar to what we find in his’ 


poems. It is full of shrewd comment on 
men and things and of wise practical sug- 
gestion as to the work of the ministry. The 
following are samples (the italics are mine): 
To teach the ignorant is the greatest alms. 


The parson’s yea 1s yea, and nay, nay; and 
his apparel plain, but reverend and clean, 
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without spots or dust or smell; the purity of 
his ind breaking out and dilating itself even to 
his body, clothes and habitation. 

rhe furniture of his house is very plain, but 
clean, whole and sweet, as sweet as his garden 
can make; for he hath no money for such 
things (as perfume); charity being his only 
perfume, which deserves cost when he can spare 
te bolds the rule that nothing is little in 
God’s service; if it once have the honor of that 
name it grows great instantly. 

The work from which these citations are 
made has ever been a favorite with good 
ministers. It has, indeed, had much to do 
through its inspiring influence in making 
good ministers, For 250 years it has held 
up a model of ministerial excellence to the 
clergy of England and America, and those 
most eminent for Christian character and 
pastoral efficiency, like Baxter and Keble, 
Goodell and Professor Phelps, have 
owned its beauty and felt its power. 

Herbert himself was a beautiful example 
of pastoral faithfulness, as the following 
anecdotes show. He was fond of music 
and was proficient in it as a composer and a 
performer. Bemerton rectory being less 
than two miles distant from Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, he was often drawn thither, sometimes 
twice a week, to attend religious services 
with soul-elevating music or to participate 
as a performer in some musical festival. 
His walks to and fro, between Bemerton 
and Salisbury, furnished the occasion for 
the incidents related. One day he met a 
poor man on the road whose overladen horse 
had fallen under hisload. Herbert promptly 
threw off his coat, and, assisting the man’s 
efforts, enabled him to lift up the beast and 
pursue his journey, deeply grateful for his 
kindness. When Mr. Herbert joined his 
musical friends at Salisbury they noticed 
the soiled condition of his usually immac- 
ulate raiment. When he related his ad- 
venture, one of the company said that he 
had degraded himself by what he had done. 
But he answered, that ‘the thought of what 
he had done would prove music to him at 
midnight, and that the omission of it would 
have upbraided and made discord in his 
conscience whensvever he should pass that 
place.”’ 

At another time he overtook a gentleman 
of Salisbury, whom he slightly knew, and 
as they walked on together asked him, with 
an apology for so doing, in regard to his 
religious faith, saying, ‘‘I do this because, 
though you are not of my parish, yet I re- 
ceive tithe from you by the hand of your 
tenant; and because I know there be some 
sermon hearers that be like the fishes that 
always live in salt water and yet are always 
fresh.’ After this introduction Herbert 
skillfully drew from the gentleman an 
avowal of his religious sentiments and gave 
him befitting counsel in a manner so agree- 


able as to win his confidence and esteem. 


The story of his marriage curiously illus- 
trates his engaging powers. Before he ever 
met her who was destined to be his wife he 
became acquainted with her father and so 
favorably impressed him that he desired 
his favorite daughter Jane might have him 
for a husband, and so warmly commended 
him to her that she ‘‘became so much a 
platonic as to fallin love with Mr. Herbert 
unseen.’’ Before the two met the father 
died, but the wish of his heart was after- 
wards accomplished. When at length a 
meeting occurred love, whose coming had 
been thus prepared for, made such swift 
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progress in Jane’s heart that she was pre- 
vailed on by Mr. Herbert to become his wife 
within three days. From all that we can 
learn about him he must have possessed a 
rare and charming personality. It shines 
forth from every page of his Country Par- 
son, it perfumes as with heavenly fragrance 
the poetry of The Temple, it is evident 
from the extraordinary power, amounting 
almost to enchantment, which he exercised 
over all who came within his influence. 

I have just alluded to his poems included 
under the title of The Temple. I can only 
reaffirm the judgment of that friend who 
received the manuscript volume containing 
them as the author’s dying bequest and by 
whom they were published to the world: 
“There is the picture of a divine soul on 
every page.’’ All true lovers of religious 
poetry are generally great admirers of them. 
The Temple is a sort of prelude, though 
long antecedent, to The Christian Year. 
Those who delight in the musie of Keble 
cannot but be charmed by that of Geoige 
Herbert sung two hundred years before. 
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SUMMER GATHERINGS IN JAPAN, 


BY REV. 


JAMES H. PETTEE. 


The month of July has seen at least five re- 
ligious conventions, three of which merit more 
than a passing notice. First came the Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention at Kobé. This was 
noteworthy because the first of its kind ever 
held in the Orient, because of its large repre- 
sentation, over 200 delegates being present 
from twenty-seven out of the thirty-six socie- 
ties in Japan, and because of its unique fea- 
tures so familiar now to the Occident but so 
new to the Orient—pithy speeches, consecra- 
tion meetings, esprit du corps; practical plans 
and international feeling. 

At least three American missionaries were 
regularly elected delegates from Japanese so- 
cieties. Special courtesy was shown to our 
mission children’s society, which was the first 
Christian Endeavor organization in Japan, and 
everything possible was done by Japanese En- 
deavorers to obliterate national lines. This 
is a cause for gratitude in these days of reac- 
tionary, nationalistic tendencies. No single 
organization is doing more than the Christian 
Endeavor Society, with President Harada of 
Tokyo at its head, to teach this insular king- 
dom the glorious truth that all men are breth- 
ren in Christ. ~ 

The second great meeting was the summer 
school at Suma, a seaside resort of growing 
fame tive miles west of Kobé. A large shed 
was erected for the school during its ten 
days’ sessions ; 630 atteudants were registered, 
largely students. The professors of the Do- 
shisha and other schools, with native pastors, 
were the leading lecturers and preachers. 
The three foreign speakers were Rey. Messrs. 
G. E, Albrecht, Congregational, J. C. Newton, 
Methodist, and B. F. Buxton, English Episco- 
pahan, Osaka’s great preacher, Mr. Miyagawa, 
was the president of the gathering. All kinds 
of tastes were consulted, and the school was a 
mixed salad of Biblical criticism, so21ological 
discussion aud spiritual exhortation. The 
general comment was that, while not less in- 
tellectual than its predecessors, this year’s 
school was more helpful along spiritual and 
practical lines. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Board’s Mission in Japan was the 
other interesting gathering. It met also at 
Kobé as it has done for the past four 
years. It was a meeting to which the mem- 
-bers of the mission had looked forward 
with much anxiety as several grave quest.ons 
were to come up for discussion. Rey. S. L. 
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Gulick, presided, and the meeting started off 
at a high level with an able paper by Rey. 
Otis Cary. He gave a historical résumé of the 
mission’s attitude toward self-support, mar- 
shalled a startling array of figures to prove 
the retrogression on that subject and closed 
with radical suggestions strongly argued for 
future action. This exceedingly stimulating 
paper gave the keynote to later discussions, 
though it failed to command general assent, 
either as a complete historical statement or as 
suggesting the wisest plan for future guidance. 

The Japanese Home Missionary Society has 
become more and more dependent on foreign 
money until only eighteen per cent. of its 
contributions come from pure Japanese 
sources. It should be remembered, however, 
that the churches have been greatly crippled 
the past few years by indifference and defec- 
tions resulting from various well-known 
causes. They are carrying on a large number 
of enterprises, the burden of which has fallen 
lately on a greatly decreased number of en- 
thusiastic givers. How to remedy this evil 
of disproportionate foreign aid, without stop- 
ping the work, is the problem. Mr. Cary’s 
suggestion, so far as the Home Missionary 
Society is concerned, was the simple but 
radical one of breaking off entirely within 
two years and forcing it to become a purely 
uative work with no foreigu subsidy. j 

Two other plans were submitted. One to 
have the mission withdraw entirely from its 
position as middleman or almoner of foreign 
funds and let the Japanese society deal di- 
rectly with the Prudential Committee or 
American churches and receive whatever help 
they might choose to give, the mission having 
no responsibility for the soliciting or spending 
of money from abroad. <A practical argument 
in favor of this plan was that it would mini- 
mize friction on the field between foreigners 
and Japanese. 

The third plan was to bring the matter be- 
fore our Japanese brethren, especially at their 
annual meeting next spring, and urge them to 
initiate some radical plan of reform. This 
proposition also embraced the idea of fuller 
co-operation with the Japanese in local work. 
The whole subject was finally referred to a 
representative committee, which will probably 
act along the lines of the third plan, to report 
next year. 

Another grave question before the mission 
was the ownership of board property in the in- 
terior. Legally no foreigner can hold property 
outside the concessions in five cities. Mission- 
aries’ houses and school buildings with their 
land thus far have been held in the name of 
trustworthy Japanese. This has been done 
openly with the full cognizance of government 
and people. It was supposed that while there 
was no legal redress in case of malfeasance or 
misfortune, the property was practically re- 
garded as belonging to the foreign board. 
But during the past two years great opposition 
to this indirect foreign ownership of bits of 
Japan’s interior has arisen, especially among 
politicians, and neither government nor pri- 
vate individuals can stand against the move- 
ment. It seems necessary, therefore, in order 
to guard the good name of Christianity and 
prevent an unseemly contest, to band this 
property over withont reserve to trustworthy 
Japanese companies to be used for evangelis- 
tic and educational purposes. 

There is u0 serious objection, under the cir- 
cumstances, to the thing itself. The difficulty 
Jies in doing it while under fire in such a 
manner that the property shall be held to its 
inteuded purposes and its Japanese owners 
may be able to Jook back with satisfaction 
upon their conduct after the present storm 
blows over. The Doshisha Company is al- 
ready well organized for such purposes and 
much, perhaps nearly all the property, wit be 
given to it. 

After full discussion the matter was referred 
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to a select committee with full power to act. 
There is a general desire to get the matter 
settled before Parliament meets in November, 
a new outburst being expected at that time. 

Still another question before us was the 

perennial one of more missionaries. For the 
first time in recent years there was no com- 
mittee on location of missionaries, as there 
were none to locate. Great as Japam’s needs 
continue to be, and notwitustanding earnest 
appeals from three or four places for at least 
one American, relations between the East 
and the West are so strained at present and 
the best missionary with all the good he can 
do is so likely to prove a cause of irritation 
that we hesitate to invite men and women to 
run the difficult gauntlet and the board, in its 
financial perplexity, to assume any additional 
burden. 
' The Japanese say frankly that they want 
only experienced, self-sacrificing, ideally he- 
roic missionaries, but that kind they want in 
large numbers. The Doshisha needs an able 
teacher of English to take the place of Profes- 
sor Cady, 1esigned, but with that exception 
the mission is calling for no new men. 

In short, there is an uncertainty about the 
whole situation that is peculiarly embarrass- 
ing. -The missions were groping in the dark, 
louging to take a brave step forward. but 
unwilling to act on a bare majority yote and 
anxious to do nothing that might trouble the 
Japanese. Though containing many minds, 
the mission may be counted on always to pull 
together. It may also be trusted not to es- 
strange itself from its Japanese associates. 
Except two or three private sessions the 
whole meeting was open to any Japanese who 
chose to attend, and afew of them participated 
freely in .the discussions. The present -is a 
transition period, the tendency being to turn 
things over more and more into Japanese 
hands. Ways to do it and rate of speed are 
the only questions at issue. 

The spirit of this annual meeting was ex- 
cellent throughout and the mission is honestly 
bent on solving the difficult questions before 
it, but more time seems to be needed for 
thought and prayer and personal effort. There 
are no precedents for some of the problems. 
Japanese Christians are not decided as to 
what they want from us—some of their de- 
mands are excessive—treaty revision and 
other political and social considerations enter 
into the case, and the whole question of for- 
eign mission work in Japan is in a chaotic 
state preparatory to great changes in the near 
future. 

One other matter is worthy of note, as it 
will interest the women. The question of 
women’s voting came up early in the session 
(single women have long held that privilege 
on matters, relating to their own work) and 
after a candid consideration it was unani- 
mously voted to grant to all women, married 
or single, the right of voting on all questions. 
It was radical legislation, but this first trial 
certainly worked well. The women attended 
much more regularly and in many ways 
showed a deeper interest in all questions be- 
fore us. 

Rev. W. H. Noyes met with us as usual, and 
to all practical intents was one with us in our 
deliberations. Nothing was said or done 
about a change of relations. It is understood 
that Mr. Noyes is in correspondence with the 
Prudential Committee. The mission has once 
clearly expressed its convictions-on this sub- 
ject, and feels that the responsibility now 
rests entirely with the Prudential Committee 
and tbe board’s constituency. 

About half the mission have gone into sum- 
mer quarters on this sacred old mountain. 
Every one felt the need of a short season of 


physical rest, mental refreshment and Spirit- ; 


ual uplift before entering on a fall fet os 
of active, hopeful contest. 
Mt. Hiei, July 27. 
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The Home 
THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


BY JOHN SHERMAN. 


It rests like dew. upon the rose, 
When lite is young and fair. 

It softly kisses down the lids, 
When night is on the air. 


All up the rugged steeps of life, 

| And in the sun’s fierre glare, 

It covers him with angel’s wing— 
The saintly mother’s prayer. 


And when he falls in life’s vain strife, 
With none to help or spare, 

It bears him to the sunlit fields— 
The incense of a prayer. 


—<p>— 


When mothers tell a little child to ‘‘ Whip 
the naughty chair,” or ‘‘ Pound the old door 


. that hurt baby,’’ it will be hard to overcome 


the idea later that inanimate objects are not 
responsible for his injury. A child thus al- 
lowed to express his ill feelings when older 
will rush out of a room when angry, bang- 
ing the door together, or will kick an inof- 
fensive stool that happens to be in his way, 
or throw a book across the room, or do any 
other of the disagreeable things whereby 
people with uncontrolled tempers sometimes 
manifest their feelings. Self control taught 
at an early age, with a little lesson on cause 
and effect, will help develop the child into 
the calm, self-possessed man, who is ashamed 
to show the exasperation which one often 
involuntarily feels. The kindergarten, with 
its wise methods, is doubtless doing much 
to teach the important lesson of self control, 
but the mother can do even more by begin- 
ning the lessons while the children are very 
young. 


It is a common oversight in too many 
households not to introduce the children to 
visitors. Guests are formally presented to 
the adult members of the family, but the 
younger boys and girls are either ignored 
altogether or else introduced in a general 
way without giving their individual names. 
This course is almost certain to result in 
awkwardness and constraint on their part 
when grown. There is a difference between 
putting children forward unduly and giving 
them their just meed of recognition. And 
pray take pains, in making introductions, 
to speak the names distinctly and, above all 
things else, do not omit their mention. How 
many of us have been annoyed to have a 
hostess greet an intimate friend, to whom 
we were entire strangers, with some such 
salutation as, ‘Oh, Henry, so pleased to 
have you meet Miss Blank,’’ leaving us to 
discover his surname as best we may. It 
is not a bad plan for the family to rehearse 
by themselves some of these little social 
formalities. 


Two nations are now concentrating their 
attention upon the best means of abolish- 
ing the ocean derelicts which are such a 
menace to navigation, But what of the 
human derelicts which obstruct our path- 
way? What especially of the little crafts 
of childhood which are drifting aimlessly 


without parental guidance? Dropping the 


figure, let us take a concrete case of which 
we have personal knowledge. Two orphan 
children, a brother and sister, were recently 
taken from an institution and sent into 


families with a view to adoption. Circum- 
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stances arose which hindered one family 
from keeping the boy. What is to become 
of him? His place at the institution was 
immediately taken by another orphan and 
all similar places were either full or for 
other adequate reasons could not admit 
him. He is not a criminal nor does he 
belong to the defective classes in society. 
He is simply a poor little human derelict 
at the mercy of the waves of misfortune. 
His case can be fully investigated at the 
Andover House in Boston, and the pitiful 
part of it all is that he represents scores of 
others. But if further neglected how long 
before these waifs of humanity will become 
objects of danger upon our social seas? 


THE PAMILY MEETING, 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH. 


We were told that a mothers’ meeting 
would be impossible in our new parish. The 
plan had failed once. There were already 
too many meetings and the mothers were 
very weary. Holding our desire in abey- 
ance, a new thought came to us and we have 
started what we call ‘‘the monthly family 
meeting.”’ 

It is held on a regular prayer meeting 
night. It is, as its name suggests, for the 
whole family, father, mother and children. 
It is also about the family. We find that 
the excellent Congregationalist Handbook 
furnishes us with a good home subject, or 
one that can be easily ‘‘made over” into 
one, about once a month, and we hold our 
meeting on that night. 

At the beginning of the year we passed 
about slips in the Sunday school and se- 
cured the names, ages and birthdays of all 
the children. Weexplained the purpose of 
this and made it clear that older ones and 
even teachers were invited to give these 
facts concerning themselves. As simply 
and as impressively as possible the pastor 
invited the names of all who were willing 
to receive the prayers of the chureh for 
themselves, either as parents or as chil- 
dren. The thought of ‘‘ the prayers of the 
church’? was made to seem solemn and 
mighty but tender and helpful. This list 
is revised often. Names of those outside 
the Sunday school are often added by re- 
quest. The list was classified by months 
and the beok is often used and prayed over 
by the pastor, 

Just before each family meeting the pas- 
tor announces it in church and explains 
carefully its purpose. The next day he no- 
tifies the mother'of each child born during 
the month that prayer will be offered for her 
child at the meeting, and urges her presenee 
and areminder to that child. The planalso 
is to write a pleasant note to the child upon, 
its birthday, reminding it of the pastor’s re- 
gard, of the pasSage of time and of the im- 
portance of eternity and opportunity. After 
opening the meeting the list for the month 
is slowly read and several prayers requested. 
These are usually fervent, warm from pa- 
rental hearts, seeking not only blessing for 
their children but fitness and wisdom in 
guidance for themselves. Such subjects as 
Children and the Bible, The Purpose of the 
Sabbath at Home, etc., are vigorously dis- 
cussed. But the spirit of prayer reigns. 
Parents whom we are not wont to see glide 
in and unaccustomed children’s faces are 
seen, solemn in the consciousness of a di- 
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vine presence and power which is being in- 
voked in their behalf. 

I need not say that such meetings are 
helpful. We notice their influence in all 
our services, and every prayer meeting is 
becoming a family meeting. Home duties 
are being more fully realized and even the 
children seem to have larger conceptions of 
the meaning of home life. We even think 
we see the influence in church attendancé 
and ‘‘ the old-fashioned family ”’ is once more 
seen in God’s house together. The Chris- 
tian Endeavorers lead one of our prayer 
meetings, we join with the Methodists once 
a month with an exchange of pastors as 
leaders and we have a missionary evening, 
but our ‘‘evenings at home”’ are the most 
blessed to us of all. 


<a 


COURTESY IN SHOPPING. 


BY ESTELLE M. HURLL. 


It isa common remark of the American 
tourist in Europe that the first difference he 
notices between the customs of the old coun- 
try and the new is in the manners of the 
shopkeepers. The amiability of salespeople 
in England and on the Continent is a never- 
ending source of surprise and satisfaction to 
the visitor from across the sea, Returning 
to our native land after a foreign residence 
of several months, we are struck more forci- 
bly than ever with the contrast between 
American rudeness and European civility. 
We begin to complain bitterly of the arro- 
gance of our ‘laboring class.’’" Casting 
about for an explanation of the matter we 
conclude that it is the fault of the spizit of 
American democracy. ‘‘ This,’’? we exclaim, 
“is what comes of the American doctrine 
that all men are born free and equal. The 
salespeople, being educated to consider them- 
selves free American citizens, must needs 
show their independence in rudeness and in- 
difference to customers.’’ But as we can_ 
not conveniently overthrow our well-estab- 
lished republican institutions for the sake 
of a reform in the manners of the shop, we 
yield at last to the inevitable and gradually 
accustom ourselves once more to the exist- 
ing state of affairs. 

Nevertheless, among a few of us there is 
a deep-seated conviction that republicanism 
and courtesy are not contradictory or even 
incompatible ideas. Here and there a vis- 
ionary may be found brave enough to go 
even further and declare his belief that re- 
publicanism is the only sound basis of that 
true courtesy which is not merely the cloak 
of servility but the genuine expression of 
kindliness of heart. How, then, shall we 
make our salespeople polite? I have a 
method to propose, simple, efficacious and 
Scriptural. Itis this: By being polite cus- 
tomers. Fhe method is simple because we 
can manage our own politeness much more 
directly than that of other people. It is 
efficacious, betause manners are so conta- 
gious. It is Scriptural because founded on 
the Master’s command to first cast the beam 
out of our own eye that we may see clearly 
to east the mote out of our brother’s eye. 

While it is true that a customer’s polite- 
ness is often returned with rudeness, it is 
equally true that a salesman’s untiring at- 
tentions are often returned with incivility. 
This being so, who of the two has the more 
excuse for rudeness? Who is. presumably 
the more bodily tired and nervously worn 
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out from the wear and tear of the day’s 
routine? Who has had the greater educa- 
tional and social advantages? Who is the 
better qualified to institute a reform? 

The average American woman enters a 
store with an air of cold indifference to the 
salespeople. Approaching the counter she 
abruptly proffers her request and proceeds 
to examine the article shown. She spends 
a long time over the purchase, asks innu- 
merable questions and handles many goods. 
Having at last made a selection she re- 
lapses into silence, looking about the store 
or’ gazing into space, until the change is 
brought. This she receives in silence, then 
abruptly turns en her heel and departs. 
During the fifteen or twenty minutes that 
she has been in communication with an- 
other human being she has not spoken a 
syllable not relating to the business trans- 
action. She has, indeed, scarcely lifted her 
eyes from the counter to the face behind it. 
It does not occur to her to say, ‘‘ Thank 
you,’’ when the parcel is delivered into her 
hand. She never dreams of saying, ‘‘ Good 
day,’’ as she takes her leave. The sum of 
it is that she does not regard the salespeo- 
ple as human beings but as fixtures of the 
store, and addresses them in precisely the 
same manner that she presses an electric 
button. . 

Now, if you chance to meet this same 
woman shopping in Paris or Florence you 
will find her quite transformed.’ The cour- 
teous welcome of the continental shopkeep- 
ers has thawed her indifferent air into a 
gracious smile. The ‘‘ good morning ”’ with 
which she is greeted and the ‘thank you”’ 
and ‘‘good day’’ which signalize her de- 
parture surprise her into responsive saluta- 
tions. Before long she becomes so accli 
mated to the new temperature that she is 
seen entering the stores with an air of 
friendly courtesy, a pleasant smile and 
““vood morning’? all ready on her lips, for 
she is, after all, a good woman at heart; 
the chief difficulty is that she takes color 
from her surroundings. Hernewly acquired 
habits of courtesy in shopping drop from 
her as soon as she returns to the environ- 
ment in which they are not demanded. If 
she would but continue in these courteous 
habits she might herself bring about a 
change in American customs. 


<p 


THE MASTERPIECES. OF PAINTING, 


Ix. LAST COMMUNION OF ST. JEROME. 
DOMENICHINO. 


BY O. M. BE. ROWE. 


Domenichino was born in Bologna about 
the time the first white child was born in 
America. His real name was Domenico 

‘ Zampieri and his father was a shoemaker, 
He was a gentle, modest boy, but so slow 
and reserved as to be thought stupid. His 
portrait of himself shows no. personal at- 
tractions, A solitary, self-absorbed, intro- 
spective man, misunderstood, ridiculed be- 
cause he thought for himself, and said to 
have been unfortunate in love. Taine says, 
‘He was self-interrogating without always 
getting a response, like a plant which, in- 
completely developing in a bad atmosphere, 
produces among many abortive blossoms 
here and there a beautiful flower.” 

Domenichino lived in the decadence of 
art, but his Last Communion of St. Jerome 
suffers nothing by its close companionship 
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with Raphael’s Transfiguration in a room 
of the Vatican gallery. 

, Why Domenichino turned his attention to 
painting is not known, but it is worth not- 
ing that his native city held the noblest 
works of that tender, religious master, 
Francia, and Raphael’s St. Cecilia had 
graced the altar of San Giovanni chapel 
for a century. He rarely went abroad ex- 
cept for art purposes. After studying Cor- 
reggio’s Parma-frescoes he assisted Anni- 
bale Carracci in the mythological frescoes 
of the Farnese Palace at Rome. These 
demonstrate absolutely the weakness of 
the eclectic schoo]. Artistically, they are 
almost perfect in modeling, chiaroscuro and 
arrangement, yet lack the spontaneity of 
soul and vitalizing thought that every true 
work of art must have. Then followed 
orders from several cardinals, which in- 
creased his reputation and his enemies. 
Domenichino was always painstaking and 
his work is highly finished. Though he 
often failed in loftiest inspiration his color 
and expression are considered admirable. 
He seems to have felt a heart kinship with 
the exiled apostle at Patmos, whom he de- 
lineated so often and so well that he has 
been called ‘‘ the painter of St. Johns.’’ His 
works show a struggle for expression, some- 
times too great, for complicated emotions 
are beyond the province of painting. He 
was fond of studying large gatherings of 
people under excitement to understand the 
unconscious attitudes by which human pas- 
sion expresses itself. 

His famous painting (7100)* is dated 1616, 
when he was thirty-three years old, and 
represents St. Jerome receiving the last 
sacrament in the monastery of Bethlehem. 
The background is an ornamented archway 
through which is seen a rich landscape. 
St. Jerome is a powerful piece of realism. 
He is aged, with snow-white hair and beard, 
aud is emaciated by disease. He has set- 
tled down heavily upon his lower limbs 
after attempting to kneel. The life tide 
has almost ebbed, but his eager eyes, deep 
burned into the sockets by study and vigils 
and tears, are fixed intently on the bishop 
who administers the last rite of the church. 
He is supported by two priests, two sym- 
pathizing attendants come near in loving 
devotion, the saintly Paula tenderly kisses 
the drooping hand and the lion beside him 
crouches abject and hushed. The bishop 
is a grand, dignified figure, whose head 
shows a noble individuality. Two assist- 
ants in rich ecclesiastic robes, one hold- 
ing a chalice, the other kneeling with a 
book, complete the group. Above are four 
angels who seem stiffly suspended in the 
air, and one of the large candles burning in 
the chapel is tilted from its socket. So 
much for the parts—what of the whole? 
Domenichino, with the true heart of a 
painter, felt deeply the grand, transcendent 
worth of the moment and has diffused over 
the scene a solemnity, deep, pathetic and 
sacred. To this quality that touches the 
heart does the picture owe its celebrity. 


-It is impossible to appreciate the senti- 
ment of this painting without knowing 
something of the life of St. Jerome. Ie 
lived in the fourth century and, showing a 
fondness for learning, was educated at Rome 
as became a wealthy patrician. After a few 


* Numbers refer to catalogue of Soule Photograph 
Co.,. Boston. : 
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student years of dissipation, he studied law 
and became celebrated for his eloquence. 
He was baptized and took the vow of celib- 
acy. To stimulate his piety he traveled in 
the Holy Land, and, fascinated with asceti- 
cism, lived many years alone on a desert. 
He has left a vivid account of his tempta- 
tions, the hauntings by demons, sometimes 
happily relieved by beatific visions, Let 
no lip curl in scorn at this anchorite life. 
Asceticism was only the Christian protest 
against the degrading sensuality of the age. 
Jerome’s intellectual pride was great. His 
love of classic lore—of Plato and Cicero— 
made the simplicity of the gospels distasteful 
and to punish himself he mastered Hebrew. 
Afterwards he translated the Seriptures into 
Latin, and for centuries Jerome’s Vulgate 
was the only Bible. When he returned to 
Rome with characteristic eloquence he at- 
tacked the luxury and vice of the clergy. 
Among the women whom he influenced to a 
religious life was Paula, a descendant of 
the Scipics and Gracchi, This cultured, 
pious widow had five daughters, and her 
princely mansion on Mt. Aventine became a 
fountain of good works and the salon of 
learned Christians and devout scholars. 
Paula renounced luxury, gave liberally to 
the poor and with her daughters accompa- 
nied Jerome to Bethlehem, whereshe founded 
a monastery, a hospital and two nunneries, 
over which she presided. Thither came the 
distinguished of the earth, attraeted by the 
learning of this celebrated pair. Jerome 
lived in arocky cave, whose isolation favored 
his profound studies. But Paula ministered 
to his comfort and stimulated his mind by 
her inspiring sympathy. What great work 
for the race was ever achieved without 
the inspiration or encouragement of some 
woman? ‘This friendship is one of the most 
remarkable in history and no shadow of 
suspicion touches its purity and strength. 
Although Jerome outlived Paula fifteen years, 
Domenichino introduced her beside the dying 
saint, and we can but feel that the picture 
would be incomplete without the saintly, 
womanly presence to whom he owed so much. 

It is easy to fancy the fascination with 
which the solitary Domenichino contem- 
plated this friendship so rare, so ennobling, 
so significant. The lion is the emblem of 
St. Jerome, symbolic of his life in the desert. 
There is a legend that a lion came limping 
to his cave and holding up his paw. Jerome 
tenderly extracted a thorn and evermore 
the king of beasts was his docile companion. 

This painting was ordered for the Ara- 
Coeli, a church in Rome. The monks were 
disappointed in Domenichino’s picture and 
commissioned Poussin for an altarpiece and 
gave him this canvas. He assured them 
it was one of the finest paintings known 
and indignantly refused to touch it, thus 
canceling his commission. A jealous stu- 
dent, Lanfranco, declared it to be only a 
copy of Carracci’s, and the contention was 
so long and loud that Domenichino with- 
drew to Bologna. The triumph of his ene- 
mies was brief, for he was soon recalled by 
Pope Gregory XV., to be painter and archi- 
tect of the pontifical palace. 4 

We can but rejoice that the shy, conscien- 
tious master knew the joy of being appre 
ciated. In 1641 he went to Naples to paint 
the chapel of St. Januarins and died sud- | 
denly, probably poisoned by envious Nea- 
politan artists. 
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A BALANCE. 


BY EMMA P. SEABURY. 


I balance my heaviest crosses, 
My trials and bitterest pains, 

The yearning for infinite losses, 
Against all my blessings and gains; 
And into the yesterdays melt my tears, 

But joy illumines the future years. 


A HAPPY FAMILY OF ANIMALS AT 
THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


Down on the Midway Plaisance a noted 
Hamburg lion animal tamer has built a 
handsome house for his happy family of 
strange animals. In Hamburg they havea 
permanent city home and all the year de- 
light the little German children with their 
strange tricks. 

The interior of this house on the Plaisance 
is quite like that of the old Colosseum at 
Rome, with room for 4,000 spectators in the 
amphitheater. No sign is needed to invite 
attention to the fun within, because gener- 
ally the handsome lions in the den just 
above the entrance door are roaring loudly 
something that may mean a welcome or 
may mean, ‘‘ We would eat you if we could.” 
Itis quite blood-curdling, but most people 
like to have their blood curdle with terror, 
and so the three daily performances of these 
wonderfully well-trained animals are gen- 
erously attended, and plenty of children 
think this the finest entertainment in the 
Plaisance. In the center rises a tall cage so 
well made of iron rods placed near together 
and covered to the very top that the visitor 
is at once assured of his own safety. 

Many curious tricks are performed by the 
different lions, bears, tigers, ponies and 
hounds. The funny little dwarf elephant, 
‘* Lili,”’ is only three feet high and four and 
a half feet long, and she plays see-saw with 
a handsome pony and atiger. A great lion 
rides horseback and howls in a most savage 
manner for bits of meat with which the 
keeper rewards him. Then the lion anda 
tiger and a pony run a hurdle race and do 


‘some very good jumping. Another lion 


rides in a gilded chariot and wears a crown 
on his head and a long scarlet robe about 
his body, which floats back in the air and 
gives him quite the appearance of a grand 
king in a triumphal procession. 

But the most interesting and exciting 
moment of all is when the lions, bears, 
tigers, leopards, sheep and goats all come 
into the arena together and take their 
places on some seats fastened to the sides 
of the cage, very much as a company of 
boys and girls go into school. But in this 
cease the scholars come in somewhat reluc- 
tantly and often have to be urged to sit 
down. The lion creeps up to his place as if 
he was thinking strongly of asserting his 
independence and showing the keeper what 
he could do. 

The clowns of this happy family are three 
little black-nose bears, and they really are 
excellent clowns. It is quite worth while 
to go into the show just to see them. They 
stand up on their hind feet so straight that 
their backs have that fashionable curve 
which you always see in the tailors’ fashion 
pictures of handsomely dressed men with 
very red cheeks and black hair, and they 
walk with a peculiar mincing gait, drooping 
their fore paws; sometimes they roll their 
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funny black heads from side to side in im- 
itation of a silly dude. They are very 
fond of sugar and follow the keeper around 
with the whine of a teasing child until he 
treats them toalump. The lions and tigers 
are not always chained to their seats, but 
I noticed that the little innocent looking 
nose bears were never left unchained for a 
moment and I suspect that they require 
watching. I saw one great beauty of a 
tiger, with magnificent stripes of yellow and 
black, watching through the bars a sweet 
little girl in a white dress and white hat 
with great white plumes, and I wondered 
if he would not like her for a dessert. 


When the twenty animals of all sorts are 
in the cage together they march around 
in dignified processions, sometimes singly, 


sometimes in couples, mount stands and. 


make pyramids of themselves and play to- 
gether without once offering to eat each 
other, as is their natural inclination. One 
mischievous looking leopard was inclined 
to get away from his place and make 
trouble, and a tiger close by gently reached 
out his great soft paw and laid it upon the 
frisky leopard’s foot to restrain him, just 
as a mother might correct her little child. 
These animals are quite learned as you may 
suppose when [| tell you that every one of 
them understands German and in that 
language the trainer always addresses them. 


A thrilling incident which came very near 
being a fatal one recently occurred in the 
iron cage. A pretty young lady animal 
trainer, who has been preparing a half wild 
tiger for the stage for several months, 
brought out her handsome pupil one even- 
ing for his first appearance. Perhaps the 
strong electric lights, which most of these 
animals do not like, enraged the big actor, 
or it may be that he did not recognize his 
trainer in her dress of bright yellow silk. 
At all events, he came into the cage most 
unwillingly and would not take his seat but 
crouched under it, snarling and showing 
his teeth in a vicious way not at all reassur- 
ing. The young lady had been ill and may 
have been nervous and the animal saw his 
power. She struck him sharply with her 
little whip, as is the custom of some train- 
ers, when the enraged creature sprang with 
great force upon her side as she turned to 
run away and buried his cruel fangs in her 
flesh. The brave woman gave one scream 
of terror, then held herself calm and rained 
blows upon her assailant thick and fast. 
Three men sprang to her aid, careless of 
their own danger, and twice dragged the 
beast off, but twice they were thrust aside 
and the tiger sprang twice again upon the 
woman. 
and beaten into submission, while the in- 
jured woman was taken away to the hos* 
pital. She is seriously hurt but will re- 
cover. The audience was terrified beyond 
expression and many fainted, Only by the 
most skillful management did the trainers 
control the other animals so that none be- 
came dangerous. 


Herr Carl Hagenbeck, the manager of all 
these animals, is called in his own country 
the animal king, and he is as fond of chil- 
dren as he is of animals. One day in the 
early spring, when the exposition had not 
been open long and the crowds had not be- 
gun to gather, Herr Hagenbeck chanced to 
notice a little company of yellow children 


The third time he was overcome | 
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from the Javanese village opposite peering 
in at the open door, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of the lions or the parrots, about a 
thousand of which are chattering in the 
great hall all day long. Of course the kind- 
hearted man invited the children in and en- 
joyed their keen delight more, if possible, 
than the children enjoyed the wonderful 
animals, 


In a few days the Herr sent out an invi- 
tation for a certain afternoon to all the 
Turks, Bedouins, Dahomeyans, Laplanders, 
Chinese, Indians, Arabs and all the dozen 
other strange peoples represented here to 
come in and see the performance. Every 
one came and the house was filled at that 
show, you may be sure. The people from 
countries where tigers and lions are com- 
mon enough, but quite untrained except to 
eat up any stray boys or girls that come in 
their way, were highly delighted to see the 
fierce beasts walking tamely about and _ per- 
forming tricks at the bidding of their 
trainers. 


a 


GAMES AT THE FAIR, 


The games with which people have enter- 
tained themselves from time immemorial 
are grouped together in one building and 
show how universal is the desire for amuse- 
ment. The modern boy who sends his top 
spinning around on its peg will be surprised 
to learn that the youngsters in Egypt used 
the same toy nearly 3000 B. C. The ancient 
Peruvians had popguns almost precisely 
like those of the present day and both the 
Syrians and the Hawaiians display marbles 
among their playthings. It is interesting 
to note that many of the games among the 
Chinese take the puzzle form, an indication 
that they are a patient people and prefer 
pleasures requiring little physical exertion. 
The exhibit shows that chess has been 
played for many centuries and by many na- 
tionalities. The Siamese call their game 
pang-hui-ki and are said to take a week or 
two at each game. Truly there seems to be 
“ nothing new under the sun.”’ 


cOoCLEV ELANDSCcY? 


W ives 
Who Cook. 


There are thousands of 
them. Noble women, too. 
Trials by the million. No 
wonder they are worried 
sometimes. They should try 
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‘Baking Powder 


It always makes light, 
wholesome food. It surely 
saves money and is health- 
ful, which can be said of 
few other brands. 


“Pure & Sure. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 

EAR CORNERERS: 
This design was 
sent me by a stu- 
dent—I think of 
theology—and was 
apparently sug- 
gested by his 
vacation 
cruise in 
Buzzard’s 
~ Bay. Despite 
the D on the 
sail—in imi- 
q tation of the 
big, black number always painted on the 
mainsail of a pilot boat—you will readily 
recognize the face of the old man pressed 
down and pierced by that cruel M, whom 
the Despotic Foreman used to display so 
often at the head of the column. He has 
evidently escaped in some way from his 
bondage, and with a fair wind and free 
sheet is scudding off to sea, carrying our 
Alphabet with him! 

But our artist has pictured better than he 
knew. The old man’s departure, instead of 
being a loss to us, will bea help. He will 
still be in our service, not asa pilloried pris- 
oner or miserable martyr, but as a free nan 
and master of our dispatch boat, cruising 
in all waters for the benefit of the Corner. 
Members will be on the lookout for his signal 
and hail him freely, shipping by him their 
questions and answers. 

I will now tell you about a short cruise I 
have just taken myself, although not exactly 
on the sea. As I went by the Shore Line to 
New York I was not far from the water at 
any point. The first notable observation I 
made was in crossing the river Thames be- 
tween Groton and New London in Connecti- 
cut. It was a high monument on the west 
or Groton side, and I recognized it as the 
one a college professor, interested in the 
Corner, had asked me about a few days be- 
fore. This was his conundrum: 


Dear Mr. Martin: You seem to have been al- 
most everywhere in our country and to have 
seen nearly all its remarkable sights. But did 
you ever see in your wanderings a lofty stone 
monument on a high hill, overlooking a broad 
bay, with a city and village near by on oppo- 
site sides of the water? It commemorates a re- 
iarkable event, when a patriotic commander 
was cruelly massacred after surrendering to 
overpowering numbers of the enemy. The 
village schoolhouse stands close by the monu- 
ment, whose long shadow falls over the build- 
ing every day as the sun goes on his course. 

F 


I should not have printed his compli- 
mentary introduction except to humble my 
pride, for I had never seen the monument 
at all—but I have seen it now and know 
that the fort was Fort Griswold, the brave 
American officer Colonel Ledyard, the Brit- 
ish officer in command Benedict Arnold (a 
native of Norwich, close by the city which 
he destroyed), and the date Sept. 6, about 
this time. The year you will: learn when 
you read up the whole story. 

From New York I went to New Jersey. 
I visited two places of special interest 
in that State. One was Lake Hopatcong, 
a large and picturesque lake on a moun- 
tain range. It was reached in a unique 
manner—by rail to a highland station, 
thence by a little stedmer on a canal and 
through locks into the lake. We steamed 
around the lake on different boats. One 
was called A Reasoner (from one Mr. An- 
drew Reasouer) and its. helmsman was a 
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little boy of nine, who steered among the 
islands, blew the whistles, struck the bells 
and jumped off at every landing. His name 
is Johnny, he goes to school in the winter, 
but does not take any paper. At one land- 
ing there was an Alphabet fleet of pleasure 
boats; the first one I saw was marked D 
and the series continued certainly to O! 
Other boats were Phil and Fred, May, Ray 
and Spray, and Columbus’s three caravels. 

The other place was Morristown, a hos- 
pitable and beautiful town, with a history. 
T had a delightful visit at the ancient man- 
sion which was Washington’s headquarters 
in the winter of 1779-80, now owned and 
sacredly preserved by a wealthy and patri- 
otic association. It is full of relics of 
Washington—his desk, his table, his camp 
chest, his original commission from Con- 
gress as commander-in-chief of the Army 
of the United Colonies, and a memorial to 
Earl Buchan —the very man we talked about 
under W! Clarence K., the keeper’s boy, 
showed me many other things. 

At New York I took‘an excursion to Glen 
Island, up the East River, where ‘‘ Hunting- 
ton’’ is always recommending city folk to 
go, although that good and busy man told 
me at the Bible House that he had never been 
there himself! The steamers are all marked 
“in,’? which means Starin, the name of 
the millionaire who owns them and the 
islands and all the equipments. The gen- 
tleman who sat next me said he knew him 
when he was a young man’ working for the 
New York Central Railroad, and that he 
had made fortune and success by energy, 
perseverance andindustry. He enjoys doing 
good by giving free excursions to boot- 
blacks and others. The place is full of 
curiosities, including a fine aquarium and a 
Zoo. In the large collection of animals was 
our late Zebra and a zebu. Everything 
there is free except the clambake dinner! 

At Fordham Hights a gentleman took me 
to the home of the poet Poe and at Bed- 
ford Park showed me beautiful glimpses of 
the Hudson and its palisades. Guideboards 
pointed to Kingsbridge and to White Plains, 
reminding you of much more revolutionary 
history in that immediate vicinity. 

The long, hot ride from New York to 
Boston via Springfield was enlivened at 
different stages by three pleasant acquaint- 
ances—all children, of course. One was a 
little bit of a girl who kept herself awake 
by singing ‘‘ America’’ and by telling me 
about her two kitties, Spunkie and Mollie. 
Her name was Edith, but the cars made 
so much noise that I did not hear the last 
name. A boy of nine—I think from one of 
the Brookfields—told me of his canoe in 
New Brunswick, named the ‘‘ Pathfinder,”’ 
from one of Cooper’s Leather-Stocking 
books. A boy from Bennington, Vt., who 
said Mr. Seymour was his pastor, seemed to 
know all aboutrailroad signals and whistles 
—perhaps his father is a conductor. He 
told me about the Bennington Monument. 
When I made a call at Worcester that same 
evening I found two ladies looking over old 
relics, among which was a pension paper 
belonging to their grandfather (or great- 
grandfather), who, when a boy of seventeen, 
was a fifer in General Stark’s militia, ar- 
riving at Bennington on the day of the 
battle, Aug. 16, 1777, just one hundred and 
sixteen years before, that very evening! 

j Mr. MARTIN. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 10. Acts 28: 20-81. 


PAUL AT ROME, 


BY REY. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


We come now to the close of Paul’s history. 
Yet the book of the Acts was not written to 
give biographies, but to show how the Holy 
Spirit guided the Christian Church in its in- 
fancy and growth. Biographies are given 
there only as they are connected with that 
larger history. Peter and the other apostles, 
Barnabas and even Paul appear only as they 
contribute important facts to this divine or- 
ganization, and they disappear when their 
work initisdone. This lesson presents Paul’s 
mission completed. The field in which the 
church was to work and grow was claimed and 
potentially occupied. The final controversy 
with the Jews as a nation was ended. The 
great outlines of the gospel as it was to be pre- 
sented to the nations were determined. Paul’s 
life, in what he aimed at and in what he ac- 
complished, is without a parallel. He had 
abundant reason for saying, ‘‘I have fought 
the good fight, [ have finished the course, I 
have kept the faith.’”’ The features of his com- 
pleted mission, emphasized in this lesson are: 

1. Its territorial culmination. Rome had long 
been the goal of Paul’sambition. The burden 
of his thought had been, ‘‘I must also see 
Rome.’’ The Holy Spirit had said to him, ‘So 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.’ He 
had written to the Roman Christians how un- 
ceasingly he made mention of them in his 
prayers, ‘‘ Always in my prayers making re- 
quest, if by any means now at length I may be 
prospered by the will of God to come unto 
you.” 

Rome was the world’s center. Its empire 
included Europe westward to the Atlantic, 
Asia to the banks of the Euphrates and Africa 
to the deserts of Sahara and Arabia. It held 
sway over 120,000,000 people and was practi- 
cally mistress of the world. When Paul finally 
left Jerusalem, it ceased to be the headquar- 
ters of Christianity, and when the gospel be- 
came established at Rome that city became 
the center from which the light of the new re- 
ligion was to radiate throughout the world. 
The initial steps were then completed for the 
conquest of all nations by Jesus Christ. 

Rome long ago ceased to be politically the 
world’s center. The Roman Catholic Church 
still clings to it as the center of Christianity, 
but even for that church its power is waning 
and will continue to grow less even though 
the church itself may still further extend; 
for civilized nations are growing rapidly in 
intelligence, and the increase of the peoples in 
knowledge means greater independence not 
only in political but in spiritualaffairs. Where 
will be the new center of the world’s life and 
power? Certainly the signs point significantly 
to our own country. In a little more thana 
century it has risen from dependent colonies 
to be first among nations in wealth and to sur- 
pass all civilized countries in population. No 
other nation compares with it in its power to 
attract immigrants from all lands. It has 
risen far more rapidly than did Rome, and has 
far greater resources at its command. Before 
another century nears its close New York, 
Chicago, Denver or some other American city 
may be more really the world’s center than 
ever was Rome. The prospect is laden with 
solemn meaning. Men of Paul’s consecration, 
spiritual insight and intellectual power may 
now be in training for a greater opportunity 
than Paul had, and in our Sunday schools or 
institutions of learning perhaps even today 
these men of destiny are to be found. 

2, Its culmination with the Jews. The history 
of the Jewish nation for centuries was a suc- 


- cession of attempts at suicide. The prophets 
proclaimed the fact and none so impressively 
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as Isaiah. When the Jews rejected Christ in 
Galilee He applied to them again Isaiah’s sol- 
emn words. Again they are repeated when 
Christ had been rejected in Jerusalem, Like 
his Master, Paul was rejected at Jerusalem 
and would have been killed had not the Ro- 
man power protected him. Even after two 
years of confinement he would have been set 
free to preach in Jerusalem had not the Jews 
compelled him to go to Rome. Now, at his 
journey’s end, he once more gathers the Jews 
together and proclaims to them the gospel of 
the kingdom of God. He dées it, too, under 
the most favorable circumstances. They come 
at his invitation and receive kindly his state- 
ment that his imprisonment is for the sake of 
the nation which they and he love [v. 20]. 
They had not been prejudiced by reports 
against him from the Jews of Jerusalem [v. 
21]. They were ready to listen courteously to 
his message and they came to him on the ap- 
pointed day in greater numbers than he had 
expected. They remained all day while he 
told them of the kingdom of God and proved 
that Jesus was its founder, both out of the law 
of Moses and the prophets, which they ac- 
cepted as of divine authority. 

If they had then believed the gospel they 
might, in that new center, have risen to influ- 
ence and have become the world’s benefactors. 
Some did believe enough to show the genuine- 
ness and power of the apostle’s preaching. 
“That which Israel seeketh for, that he ob- 
tained not: but the election obtained it and 
the rest were hardened.’’ The nation for the 
last time rejected the gospel, and its final doom 
was witnessed in Rome. The Jews in Galilee 
had rejected Jesus for themselves. At Jerusa- 
lem they had done it formally for the nation. 
They had repeated the act in every Roman 
province where the gospel had been preached, 
and now at Rome Paul once more declares 
against them the prophetic sentence of their 
greatest prophet and their dooin is sealed. 

It does not seem beyond explanation that 
the Jews rejected the gospel. To have ac- 
cepted it would have involved the uprooting 
of much which they held most precious. One 
cannot fail to realize that who reads the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. The Gentiles rejected 
Judaism and did it on the authority of the 
same Scriptures by which the Jews defended 
it. The secret of their sin and national ruin 
lay in the fact that they shut out the divine 
Spirit which would have illuminated their 
minds. They clung blindly to the letter and 
perished clinging to it, believing that they 
were defending the truth of God. 


This people’s heart is vaxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of hearing, 

And their eyes they have closed; 

Lest haply they should perceive with their eyes, 
And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their heart, 

And should turn again, 

And [should heal them. 


Surely here is a lesson not to be passed un- 
heeded. We live in a time when long-estab- 
lished meanings attached to the Scriptures are 
challenged, and by earnest Christian scholars 
with Paul’s spirit. Their conclusions are not 
to be accepted as correct without careful ex- 
amination. But those who reject them unr- 
examined with the spirit of the ancient Jews 
will meet with the Jews’ fate so far as their 
influence on the growth of the Christian 
Church is concerned. New knowledge of 
truth, new life and new organizations are 
rapidly developing in our time, and those who 
see in them only movements to be condemned 
and resisted will be left behind in the progress 
of the kingdom of God. No man without an 
open mind toward God and an ear open to the 
voice of the Holy Spirit can find in the Scrip- 
tures the truth revealed for today. 

3. Its culmination with the Gentiles. Nearly 
sixteen years Sefore this, at Antioch in Pisidia, 
Paul had declared to the Jews that because 
they thrust from them the word of God and 
judged themselves unworthy of eternal life, 
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“To, we turn to the Gentiles.’ That was a 
turning point in the history of Christianity. 
It meant that to all nations equal rights with 
Jews were to be offered in Christ’s kingdom 
Still, Paul could not give up the idea that to 
be a Jew gave one a superior claim on God 
Long after that he wrote that the gospel was 
the power of God unto salvation, to the Jew 
first and also to the Gentile. But now he de- 
clares that from Jews who hear and will not 
understand ‘‘this salvation is sent unto the 
Gentiles: they will also hear.” From that 
time Paul preached the kingdom of God and 
taught the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ without restraint. The Jews no more 
interfered. The new religion separated itself 
completely from the old. As Dr. Bernard says 
in his Progress of Doctrine: 

Christianity has been finally drawn out of 
Judaism, the delicate and intricate relations 
of the two systeins being dealt with in such a 
way that (so to speak) the texture of living 
fiber has been lifted unimpaired out of its 
former covering, leaving behind only a re- 
siduum of what was temporary, preparatory 
and carnal. In fact, the doctrine of the gospel 
has been cleared and formed—cleared of the 
false element which the existing Judaism 
would have infused into it, and formed of the 
true elements which the old covenant had 
been intended to prepare for its use. 

We leave the history of Paul with the chureh 
equipped for conjuering the world and al- 
ready started on the work which is not to end 
till great voices out of heaven shall say, 
“The kingdom of the world is become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ; and 
He shall reign forever and ever.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK. 


Sketch in the fronts of houses along a city 
street. Weare to learn today something that 
happened long ago in a great city and of some 
good news that was told day after day in one 
of the houses of that city. Do you remember 
the story of the mght when such glad tidings 
were brought to earth that the angels sang for 
joy? What were these glad tidings? Let the 
children repeat the Christmas verses: ‘‘ Be- 
hold I bring you good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people. For unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” Do you think 
there could be any better news for any one to 
carry than these same glad tidings which the 
angels in heaven first sang to men? Who 
remembeis about the man who loved to go 
everywhere, no matter how hard the way, to 
carry the news of a Saviour to those who did 
not know of him? What great city did he 
wish to visit? (Write over the houses drawn 
Rome. Above one of thehouses write Paul.) 
How did he finally reach Rome? (Bring out 
the paper ship used before and review the 
shipwreck of Paul.) What do you think Paul 
would do first when he reached the great city? 
Do you think a man could preach very well 
when he was chained and always guarded by 
a soldier ? 

He could not go out to preach, but he could 
gather people about him where he was. His 
first act was to send for all the Jews in Rome 
to tell them about Jesus. You see he was so 
eager to spread his good news that he did not 
wait to be setfree or to go to the emperor to 
plead his cause. And I am sure he must have 
talked often to the Roman soldiers who took 
turns in guarding him. They taught him 
something, too, for in his letters written from 
Rome he speaks of the soldiers of Christ who 
ought to be brave and strong and ready for 
duty, as these guards were. Day after day for 
two years, while Paul lived in Rome, he re-. 
ceived all who would come to him and taught 
them about the kingdom of God. He was not 
free to go about the streets, but perhaps he 
could make things clearer when he spoke to 
only a few in his house. At any rate it was 
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God’s way of sending the gospel. to Rome. 
Somehow the picture of this little home and 
the thought of all that was said there makes 
me feel that in every house there ought to be 
preachers and that one does not always need 
to go fur away to carry the good vews. Do 
you think sometimes how you can preach in 
your home? Perhaps you say: 

So may our lips and lives confess 

The holy gospel we profess. 
And do you say Paul’s text every day, ‘‘I am 

. not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” 


= 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, S pt. 8-9. Drifting Away fiom Good- 
ness. Ex. 32: 1-6; John 12: 1-6; Rev. 2: 
1-7. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Yo Pi @.° 5. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, S pt. 10-16. Lessons from Paul’s Life. 
Acts 28; 30, 31; 1 Cor. 9: 16-27. 

Many indeed are the lessons from the life 
and labors of the great apostle, and his count- 
less admirers will bring out one trait after 
another. It would be well to enumerate just 
as many enviable qualities in him as suggest 
themselves to the young people present at the 
meeting and then let each one ask himself, 
Which of all these do I lack most? 

Paul’s life illustrates remarkably God’s 
providential oversight of the individual. The 
sharp and sudden turns in his career can be 
explained only on the supposition taat a far 
superior power was shaping his destiny. Not 
only was there this interposition on that famous 
journey to Damascus, but again and again 
afterwards was he restrained from accom- 
plishing his own purposes. He wanted to go 
into Bithynia, but the Spirit led him to Eu- 
rope. He hoped to establish himself in the 
affections of the brethren at Jerusalein, but 
God had work for him at Rome. The thwart- 
ing of our dearest desires, the unwelcome 
change from one vocation to anothér, may be 
God’s way of swinging our lives into line with 
His greater and more blessed purpose for us. 
If you want an illustration read the account 
ou page 271 of this issue of the way in which 
Alpheus Hardy’s life plans were completely 
turned about. 

Paul should be an example to us in the com- 
ination of the intellectual and spiritual qual- 
ities in his make-up. He suffered neither the 
head nor the heart to develop at the expense 
of the other. He was the foremost Christian 
thinker of his age but he was as tender and 
loving asachild. A wholesome religious ex- 
perience includes both of these elements. 
Other things being equal, our usefulness will 
be in proportion to our intelligence. The ser- 
vant of Christ should be able to give a reason 
for the faith that isin him; he should want to 
know all he can know about the things of earth 
and heaven, but he should guard well the 
fountains of his life and keep them fresh and 
full. 

Again Paul’s life should inspire us to work. 
Lazy persons get little comfort from the record 
in the Acts. If at the end of his career he 
could look back upon years crowded with 
achievements, it was because he had improved 
every day. This, after all, is the secret of 
genius and success. Look at men like Mr. 
Moody or Phillips Brooks. Without this dis- 
position to work, splendid natural endow- 
ments may go to waste. What young Chris- 
tian studying Paul can choose to be a drone 
or an idler instead of a worker? 

Parallel verses: Acts 16: 6-10; 20: 24, 28, 35; 
21: 10-14; 26: 19, 22; Rom. 1: 16; 8: 35, 37-39; 
Gal. 2:20; Phil. 3: 13; 4: 12, 13; Col. 1: 9; 

. Thess. 2: 1-12. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM, 


UNION OF TWO OF OUR SOCIETIES. 

During the last few weeks the American 
Education Society (formerly called the Amer- 
ican College and Education Society) and’ the 
New West Education Commission have com- 
pleted an arrangement which will enable the 
work of both societies after the first of Sep- 
tember to be carried on under one admin- 
istration. The date mentioned is the be- 
ginning of the school year in the various 
academies, schools and other institutions of 
learning carried on under the auspices and 
supervision of the New West Education Com- 
mission. . 

Now that negotiations to such an end have 
been completed, and in a manner most satis- 
factory to those connected with both organi- 
zations, it 18 hoped by all interested in the 
great work of furnishing a Christian education 
to the youth of our land, and by those con- 
cerned in the active management of both of 
those well-known societies, that the union 
will meet with the unqualified approval of the 
denomination and that the same will be 
heartily expressed in the future in liberal 
contributions from our churches and by a con- 
stantly increasing number of gifts from public- 
spirited citizens throughout the country. 

By such an arrangement the offices of both 
societies at Boston and Chicago will be con- 
solidated, the expevse of administering the 
business and affairs of the organizations will 
be lessened and their good work more effectu- 
ally accomplished. When the above-men- 
tioned arrangement goes into effect it is fully 
believed tbat all the advantages of a consoli- 
dation will be realized by both societies. 

Although it seems to be necessary for the 
proper protection of various property interests 
that the corporate existence of both societies 
be continued for the present, still it is hoped 
that a legal union may be perfected at an 
early day. In the meantime each of the so- 
cieties will take steps to add the word “ Con- 
gregational”’ to its corporate name, as many 
have thought for some time that sucha change 
should be made. : ; 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

Regions Beyond, the organ of the Grattan 
Guinness Mission in England, calls special at- 
tention to South America as a mission field, 
termingit the Neglected Continent. There are 
millions of unevangelized Indians in the in- 
terior and, though a large majority of the 
people are statistically reckoned as Christians, 
Romanism shows its darkest colors in South 
America, not only in respect to its perverted 
teachings but as regards the superstition and 
utter ignorance of the masses. According to 
the above-mentioned periodical Colombia with 
its population of 4,000,000 has but three mission 
stations. Ecuador with from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 of people has no Protestant mis- 
sionary and never had any; neither has Bolivia 
with its 2,300,000 souls a resident Protestant 
missionary. There are only eighteen workers 
for the 4,000,000 people of the Argentine Re- 
public and Patagonia. The Salvation Army 
is not blind to the opportunities and needs of 
South America. Major and Mrs. Clibborn, the 
new commanders in that country, have recently 
arrived in Buenos Ayres and are already 
planning to extend their good work into Chile. 
The War-Cry is published in Spanish and the 
time in which the army officers acquire the 
language is amazingly short. 


A significant incident in India is the forma- 
tion of a national association to put an end to 
the exclusive appropriation by the Brahmans 
of the highest and most remunerative offices 
in the government service. In former days 
‘Indian’ and ‘‘ Brahman’ were convertible 
terms, but now we find the word “‘ National ”’ as 
opposed to the ‘‘ Brahman,” an indication not 
only that the barriers of caste are weakening 
but also that the Brahman is ceasing to re- 
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ceive the submission and veneration of all 
Hindus, as the gospel of Him who is no re- 
specter of persons is spreading throughout the 
land. 


After sixty years of help and oversight the 
English Baptist Missionary Society is about 
to withdraw all pecuniary assistance from the 
Nassau and Bahamas churches. This district 
which now assumes self-support includes nine- 
teen islands having ninety-four native evan- 
gelists, who are superintended by one Euro- 
pean missionary. After four years of gradually 
decreasing grants San Domingo, Turk’s and 
Carios Islands are also to be thrown upon 
their own resources. These contain fourteen 
stations with two missionaries and forty evan- 
gelists., The same course is to be taken in the 
near future in Trinidad with its twenty sta- 
tions, two missionaries and thirteen evangel- 
ists. This is an excellent record‘for the West 
Indies. 


It is doubtful if the most orthodox Chris- 
tians could give a better explanation of the 
doctrine of original sin than did a bright 
young Celestial. The Chineseare not brought 
up to believe in original sin, as the Confucian 
doctrines teach innate purity and uprightness. 
Accordingly, when a Baptist brother in China 
examined a group of candidates for baptism, 
there was some hesitancy in regard to the 
question of Adam’s sin, but an intelligent 
convert came to the rescue and offered the 
following explanation: ‘‘Sin is like garlic, 
You may keep the seed going for 5,000 years, 
one plant after another, but garlic seeds will 
always produce garlic stock. They will never 
turn into something sweet. You may cut all 
the top off but if a bit of the root is there, up 
will come garlic again, and it is garlic for 
everlasting, and nothing but garlic, and the 
same kind of garlic.” 


Dr. J. G. Paton vigorously refutes state- 
ments in regard to the South Sea Islands 
made in a Blue Book published under sanc- 
tion of a colonial secretary. It contains an 
attack upon the missionaries for selling rum, 
beer and firearms and for ‘‘ being so much 
away from their stations,’ while the Romanist 
fathers are praised. Dr. Paton says in reply 
there is not a Shadow of truth for such charges. 
Not a missionary in the New Hebrides has 
ever engaged in trade of any kind or in any 
mercantile pursuit. Each missionary is sol- 
emnly bound to spend his whole time and 
energy on the spiritual work of the mission 
and has a well-merited furlough no oftener 
than once in-five years. Dr. Paton is justly 
indignant in behalf of the missionaries and 
Christian islanders, who have sent him to 
America and to England on purpose to ar- 
range for a prohibition of intoxicants, opium 
and firearms. It is unnecessary to say that 
the devotion of the Romish priests is greatly 
exaggerated. It is a significant fact that not 
until the dangerous pioneering work had been 
accomplished by the Presbyterian wmission- 
aries and life and property became safe in 
twenty islands did the French Catholics settle 
there. 


From far-away Kodaikanal in the Palnai 
Hills, some 7,000 feet above the ocean, comes 
au interesting account of a spiritual confer- 
ence not unlike the yearly gatherings of all 
denominations at Keswick, Eng., and at North- 
field in this country. Churchmen and Non- 
conformists stood side by side in speech and 
knelt together in supplication for the deepen- 
ing of spiritual life. Preceded by a week of 
prayer meetings, the convention was held in 


_the early mornings in one of the bungalows, 


where sometimes over thirty missionaries as- 
sembled. Similar conventions have been held 
in different parts of British India, and at the 
Keswick convention of 1893 a request was 
made that an English deputation might be 
sent to India to promote further spiritual 
awakening. 


tv 
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Literature 


DIFFICULTLES IN OBTAINING TRANS- 
LATIONS. 


A recent issue of the Publishers’ Weekly 


describes the outcome of a prize competi- 


tion in translations instituted not long ago 
by Brentano’s, the New York publishing 
house. It is decidedly unsatisfactory. No 
statement of the conditions of the competi- 
tion is made in the Publishers’ Weekly but 
some of them at least may be inferred from 
what is declared. Most of the translations 
sent in were from the German. The best 
french writers of short stories were badly 
represented, and nothing taken from Italian 
or Spanish originals proved available. The 
only prize awarded—apparently it was in- 
tended originally to give several—was won 
by Miss C. S. Copeland of Sparhill, N. Y., 


her translations being made from several of ° 


Paul Heyse’s short stories. 

Whether because of ignorance or inadver- 
tence many of the competitors selected pro- 
ductions which had been translated already 
and which therefore had been barred out. 
But the most common as well as the most 
serious obstacle to success proved to be the 
inability of the translators to make a proper 
use of English. It was clear that most of 
them could read the original French, Ger- 
man or other foreign language with compar- 
ative fluency but they were incompetent to 
imitate the peculiarities of the styles of the 
foreign authors or to indicate shades of 
meaning by fitting selections of English 
terms. What sometimes and with a certain 
propriety has been termed the ‘‘atmos- 
phere”’ of the original they almost wholly 
failed to reproduce. 

Probably the only practicable method of 
obtaining gocd translationsis to pay enough 
fer them to make it worth the while of really 
accomplished literary people, who also are 
scholars in some degree, to give their time 
to such work. There are men and women 
who are experts.in one or more foreign 
tongues as well as in English and who also 
are so familiar with this or that foreign au- 
thor as to have absorbed something of his 


very manner of thought and expression. 


These by taking sufficient pains usually sue- 
ceed in rendering into English much of the 
external flavor, and even of the inner spirit, 
of the writings of foreign authors. But 
such possible translators seldom enter com- 
petitions, although the holding of such a 
competition was a good planand might have 
been expected fairly to develop some hith- 
erto unperceived ability. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
NAPOLEON ONCE MORE, 


A few months ago M. Legouvé of the 


French Academy published in the Revue 


Bleue a remarkable sketch on Napoleon 
Since His Death, in which he declared ‘‘ very 
few statesmen placed at the head of our 
government during the last sixty years have 
more profoundly influenced our affairs while 
they were in this world than has Napoleon 
from the time he left it.’ But though this 
political influence seems to have suffered a 


final eclipse after the disasters of 1870-71 


and the death of the Prince Imperial, inter- 
est in all the details of Napoleon’s career has 
by no means decreased. ~ In fact, of late it has 
appeared to be growing, if we may judge from 


_ the volume of the recent Napoleonic litera- 


‘man, have each been seized 
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ture. The memoirs of Count Chaptal and 
Chancelior Pasquier, with M. Lévy’s labored 
effort to show that Napoleon was a respecta- 
ble but misunderstood middle-class gentle- 
with eager 
curiosity. It is therefore to a reading pub- 
lic more familiar with his subject than is 
ordinarily true that Mr. William O’C. Mor- 
ris sends out his book on Napoleon in 
Putnam’s Heroes of the Nations series. 

Mr. Morris’s attitude toward Napoleon is 
at times puzzling. In his preface, while 
speaking of Napoleon’s detractors, he says 
that ‘‘M. Taine deserves the name of the 
minute philosopher of calumny.’? Never- 
theless one cannot read very far in this 
volume without feeling that here is evidence 
enough to prove M., Taine’s main contention, 
for what is that contention? Simply that 
Napoleon was of the type so beautifully 
illustrated by the Italian princes of the fif- 
teenth century and immortalized in the 
writings of Machiavelli. Mr. Morris not 
only practically concedes this in describing 
certain of Napoleon’s most daring acts of 
duplicity, but also acknowledges that Napo- 
leon believed ‘‘that the world is ruled by 
force’’ and that he possessed inexorable 
resolution in compassing ends, with l/itue 
seruple as regards means,”’ 

It is necessary to add that these quoted 
phrases stand beside statements that he had 
‘a deep sense of the divine, a temper kindly, 
if sometimes vehement” and the like, some 
of whichare more thandoubtful. Although 
Mr. Morris is too-much of a historian to 
leave out the facts which condemn his hero 
—for example, in the treatment of Venice and 
in the coup @’ état of 1799—he apparently tries 
to make out as favorable a case as possible. 
In describing the preparations for the coup 
d@ état he says, ‘‘ Napoleon formed a plan of 
operations which strikingly shows how he 
could exhibit, in the domain of politics, the 
skill in stratagem in which he was pre- 
eminent in war.’’ To'call such things po- 
litical strategy is much as if one would 
speak of burglary as an enterprising form 
of trade, Still, as long as Mr. Morris gives 
his readers the facts they cannot complain 
because his views call for an exercise of 
occasional independence in judgment on 
their part. After all, M. Legouvé is right 
when he says no one now knows what will 
be posterity’s final judgment upon Napoleon. 
And M. Legouvé adds an exclamation which 
cannot fail to be of interest to Americans. 
His words are: ‘'O, if with so much genius 
this man had had in his veins one drop of 
the blood of Washington, what a France 
he would have created!”’ ; 

Since Mr. Morris has an established repu- 
tation as a writer on military affairs, his 
comments on Napoleon’s campaigns wilt 
naturally attract attention. However, his 
theory that in the Waterloo campaign Na- 
poleon’s intention was first to place himself 
‘¢between the armies of Bliicher and Wel- 
lington’’ has been demolished several times, 
and most recently by Mr. John C. Ropes. 
Furthermore, his discussion of D’Erlon’s 
wanderings while Ligny and Quatre-Bras 
were being fought would carry the idea that 
Napoleon expected D’Erlon to march toward 
St. Amand, while Napoleon’s own dispatches 
to Ney and his reprimand of Ney the next 
day for not keeping his corps together 
absolutely exclude this notion. Napoleon 


-assumed that Ney would easily drive off 
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Wellington at Quatre-Bras and would be in 
a situation to send the necessary troops to 
help crush the Prussians. Throughout his 
account of Waterloo Mr. Morris is tuo severe 
on Ney aad Grouchy and not severe enough 
on their chief. Nevertheless, in spite of 
these minor defects Mr. Morris has produced 
a salistactory brief account of the great 
emperor, and especially satisfactory because 
it keeps before the reader Napoleon's im- 
portant relation to the work of the Revolu- 
tion. {G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


There remains a great deal of sturdy 
religion which questions the conclusions of 
the Higher Criticism intelligently and fear 
lessly. An illustration of it occurs in the 
volume Jack- Knife and Brambles [ Publish- 
ing House of the M. E, Church, South], by 
A. G. Haygood, Sr. It embodies a great 
deal of wholesome common sense and sound 
piety. Nevertheless it fails to do justice to 
the reverent purpose and valuable scholar- 
ship of many of the members of that school 
of critics and it underestimates the value of 
their conclusions. Probably the truth will 
be found ultimately to lie midway between 
the two extremes. The author’s style does 
not suit the dignity and importance of his 
aim. He lapses too often into undue sever- 
ity and sometimes carries colloquialisms to 
the verge of coarseness. There is much 
which is good in his pages, however, and 
his protests against interference with the 
right of private judgment are commendable. 

The First Congregational Church in fort 
Scott, Kansas, has published in a neat vol- 
ume, entitled Why Are So Few Men In the 
Churches? and Remedies [$1.00], a series of 
chapters apparently delivered before it by 
the author, its pastor, Rev. C. N. Queen. 
The substance of it also has been delivered 
as an address before the Congregational 
Association of Southern Kansas. It is emi- 
nently popular in style and in material it 
shows the results of much inquiry and study 
in relation to its important topic. The lan- 
guage sometimes is more familiar than is 
usually heard from the pulpit but there are 
many persons to whom some freedom in 
this respect is attractive. Perhaps a little 
too much has been conceded to them here 
or there in the volume, but it embodies 
much solid and permanently valuable matter. 

In Linsey-Woolsey and Other Addresses 
[Standard Publishing Co. $1.50] the exeeu- 
tors of the late Isaac Errett, LL. D., have 
published fourteen of his productions on 
different religious or other subjects. They 
illustrate extremes of thought and style, 
from unrefined brusqueness in the state- 
ment of commonplaces to the illustration of 
a considerable degree of intellectual and 
rhetorical-ability. Throughout they are the 
reasonings and appeals of a large-hearted 
and warm-hearted man, Dr. Errett’s por- 
trait forms the frontispiece. 

STORIES. 


Looking Within[A.S. Barnes & Co. $1.00], 
by J. W. Roberts, is as fanciful as Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward upon which it ap- 
pears to be modeled to some degree and to 
which it is an answer. Too much of it is 
occupied by preliminary material and as 4 
literary composition it has evident defects. 
Butas a portrayal of certainevil consequenecs 
which would result almost inevitably, were 
Mr. Bellamy’s scheme to be realized in prac- 
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tice, it is vivid and instructive. Even the 
absurdity of such a supposition as that of a 
successful attempt. to cause everybody to 
resemble everybody else, so far as to destroy 
individuality of look, does not neutralize 
he force of its general teaching. Those 
who have been impressed by Looking Back- 
ward will be wise to read portions of it 
with care. xe 

Paula Ferris [Lee & Shepard. $1.25], by 
Mary F. Sanborn, a society story, is not very 
uplifting in its theme, and it does not leave 
a good impression on the whole. It deals 
with a misunderstanding between a husband 
and his wife and with the temporary fasci- 
nation of the latter by another man. Her 
eyes are opened in time to save her from 
utter ruin, and the outcome purports to be 
the establishment of genuine affection be- 
tween the wedded pair in spite of the wife’s 
evil secret, but the experience described is 
utterly unlikely and not one which it is 
well to portray so minutely, although it may 
serve to some as a warning. Artistically 
speaking, it was a mistake to introduce the 
second lover as such. The book is well 
written, so far as style goes.——Stories of 
the Railway [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 
cents] contains four short stories which 
have been printed before in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. They are As the Sparks Fly Upward, 
by G. A. Hibbard; How I Sent My Aunt to 
Baltimore, by C. S. Davison; Run to Seed, 
by Thomas Nelson Page, and Flandroe’s 
Mogul, by A. C. Gordon. Each is a vivid, 
vigorous narrative, decidedly interesting and 
well suited for summer reading. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. C. E. Edwords has made up an un- 
commonly interesting and instructive vol- 
ume, Camp-Fires of a Naturalist [D. Apple- 
ton & Co, $1.50], from the notes of Prof. 
L. L. Dyche of the Kansas State Univeisity. 
Prof. Dyche is an enthusiast as an naturalist 
and sportsman and these chapters are se- 
lected from his records of fourteen different 
expeditions into the far Western and North- 
ern regions after wild game with the special 
purpose of securing specimens for the uni- 
versity museum. He has been so successful 
that his collection apparently far surpasses 
all others of the same sort in the world, a 
fact the more important because the process 
~ of extinction is going on rapidly in the cases 
of not a few of the species described. In 
some particulars his conclusions differ from 
those of other experts in the same line, such 
as Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, one of whose 
volumes on the subject we reviewed last 
week, but upon the most important subjects 
they seem to agree. Mr. Edwords has intro- 
duced some excellent illustrations and the 
narrative style of the book is very entertain- 
‘ing. 

Recreations in Botany [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50], by Caroline A. Creevey is somewhat 
too scientific in terms tor beginners in botany 
but not at all too much so for those who 
possess some little acquaintance with that 
branch of learning. They will find it not 
only intelligible but entertaining. It deals 
with the subject in a broad way with a 
sufficiency of detail yet without tediousness. 
It is illustrated freely and well. Dr. L. B. 
Sperry, lecturer on Sanitary Science at Carle- 
ton College, in his Confidential Talks with 
Young Men. [Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 
cents] discusses sex and propagation, stim- 
ulants, amusements, etc., at considerable 
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length.. He deals with the subject of sex in 
its various relations very frankly but with 
good judgment and impressiveness. The 
book strikes us as superior to most upon 
its topic which we have seen. 


MORE AUGUST MAGAZINES, 


The Thinker [$3.00] goes over the field of 
Biblical expository and theological thought 
and groups many of its selections geographi- 
cally. Many eminent preachers or critics 
are represented in its columns and it gives 
the reader a large variety of valuable mate- 
rial. Another religious magazine on our 
table is the Quiver [$1.50] which supplies 
well chosen and illustrated Sunday and gen- 
eral reading, and opens with a very interest- 
ing account of the recent discovery of a 
buried British-Roman town in Silchester, 
Eng.—Here, too, are the Biblical World 
[$2.00] which discusses editorially the dis- 
tinction between facts and truths with spe- 
cial reference to the use of the Bible, and 
papers on The Date of the Crucifixion, by 
Rey. Arthur Wright and on Sectarianism 
and Missions as Illustrated in Mohammedan- 
ism by D. A. Walker, as well as other con- 
tributions; the Homiletic Review [$3.00] 
meant especially for preachers; the Preach- 
ers’ Magazine [$1.50] similarly intended and 
composed; the Silver Cross [$1.00] the able 
and agreeable organ of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons; and Lend a Hand [$2.00] in 
which are good, practical papers on the late 
General Armstrong, College Settlements, etc. 

Ilere, too, are several educational publi- 
cations. One is Astronomy and Physics 
[$4.00], published at Carleton College and 
ranking with scientific issues of the best 
class; the Chautauquan [$2.00] well known 
and just at this time naturally in unusual 
demand; University Extension [$1.50], pub- 
lished by fhe American Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching of Philadel- 
phia and eminently suggestive; and the 
University Hxtension World [$1.00] which 
has a similar aim and makes prominent a 
portrait and sketch of Prof. R. G. Moulton. 

Two or three additional and miscellane- 
ous, but by no means unimportant, maga- 
zines are the Journal of American Folk- Lore, 
which has two bright articles about ancient 
weddings and marriage customs in New 
England, various papers relating to Indian 
life, etc., and the American Journal of Poli- 
tics [$4.00], in which Currency and Banking 
Reform, The Citizen in Politics, Why Mu- 
nicipal Government Fails and other topics 
are handled briefly but well. 


NOTES. 

—— Some one says in the Chicago Tribune 
that, after completing the novel upon which 
he is engaged at present, Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton will abandon fiction and confine himself 
to historical writing. 

— We learn from Messrs. Harper & Bros. 
that the report mentioned in our issue of Aug. 
17, that Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s story, Jane 
Field, has not been a financial success is in- 
correct. The first edition included 7,000 copies 
and the book is already in its second edition. 
We regret to have been misinformed and are 
very glad to publish the much more satisfac- 
tory truth. 

— The city of -Boston was authorized to 
establish its public library in 1847. Its trus- 
tees have republished in their July Bulletin 
the report prepared by Edward Everett, the 
president of the board, and George Ticknor 
and submitted on July 6, 1852, setting forth 
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the policy which has been pursued eyer since. 
This report had become very scarce and de- 
mands for it- continue to be made frequently. 

—— Literary clubs appear to flourish in In- 
diana. The New York Tribune states that 
there are a hundred.and seventy-three in that 
State, of which twenty are composed of men 
only, a hundred and eight of women only, and 
the remaining forty-five of both sexes. One 
of those whose members are women only is 
made up of farmers’ wives. Its members 
meet at one another’s houses and some of 
them have to go more than three miles in 
order to attend. 

—— We take pleasure in correcting the er- 
roneous report of the death of Mrs. Sarah K. 
Bolton, of Cleveland, O., formerly of our own 
staff and more recently the author of Famous 
American Authors, Lives of Girls Who Became 
Famous, Social Studies in England, and other 
well known volumes. She is still young, is 
very much alive, and has not had any ‘“ lin- 
gering illness.’”?’ The Mrs. Bolton who died 
recently was a Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, of Indi- 
anapolis, author of Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
Union Forever, and other songs and poems. 
She was eighty-one years old. 

—— Judge Colt, of the United States Circuit 
Court, recently gave a decision that the facts 
in the lives of public men are public property. 
The family of the late George H. Corliss, the 
inventor, had objected to the publication of 
details in his career and had attempted to pro- 
hibit it by legal measures. Judge Colt’s de- 
cision establishes the principle that no one 
who is actually a public character, like a great 
inventor, however much he may seek to avoid 
publicity, may forbid, nor can his heirs pre- 
vent, the publication in a proper manner of 
the facts in ‘his life. The utmost which he, or 
they, can do is to decline to furnish informa- 
tion and to let the world know that they do 
not approve such publication. This case is to 
be appealed to a higher court but the decision 
is likely to be sustained. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS, 
Sumner. pp. 132. 75 cents. 

George H. Ellis. Boston. 

THE NEW BIBLE AND ITs NEW USES. 


By Charles 


By J. H. 


Crooker. pp. 286. $1.00. 
A.M. Thayer & Co. Boston. 
ErHics OF SuccrEss. By W. M. Thayer. pp. 444. 


$1.00. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
A CHILD’s HISTORY OF FRANCE. By John Bonner. 


pp. 406. $2.00. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE AND OTHER STORIES. By Henry 
James. pp. 232. $1.00. 

THE REBEL QUEEN. By Walter Besant. pp. 389. 
$1.50. 


EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by Alice M. 

Earle and Emily E. Ford. pp. 216. $1.00. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By Himself. pp. 
331. $2.25. 

THE AKHMIM FRAGMENT OF THE APOCRYPHAL 
GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. Edited by H. B. Swete, 
D.D. pp. 34. $1.60. 

THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. By E. Petarel, 
D.D. pp. 597. $4.50 

PAPER COVERS. 


J.B. Millett Co. Boston. 

FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORKS. Parts LX.- 
XII. Edited by J. K. Paine, Theodore Thomas 
and Karl Klauser. 60 cents each. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

Nor ANGELS QUITE. By N. H. Dole. pp. 327. 50 
cents. 

JOSEPH ZALMONAH. By Edward King. pp. 365. 
50 cents. 


Bureau of Supplies for Ne Workers. 
Hav 


THE KING’S BUSINESS. wh Ta. $1.00. 


F. Fennyson Neely. New York. 
THE PASSING SHOW. By R. H. Savage. 
50 cents. 

Government Printing Office. Washington. 
ABNORMAL MAN. By Arthur MacDonald. pp. 445. 
Weather Bureau. Washington. 

THE CLIMATE OF CHICAGO. By Prof. H. A. Hazen. 

pp. 137. 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
pp.103. 25 cents. 


New 


pp. 326. 


MAGAZINES. 


June-August. YALE REVIEW. 
August. NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


September. CHAUTAUQUAN.— QUIVER. — POPULAR 
SCIENCE MONTHLY.—GODEY’S.— WORTHINGTON’S. 
—FRANK LESLIE’S. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

A missionary in Mame finds the greatest 
hindrance to Christian work in the constant 
drawing of denominational lines in the daily 
life of small communities. 

There must be an unusual share of grace 
possessed by the choir and congregation of 
the church in which every member of the 
choir has held the position for more than 
twenty years. 

It will be a surprise to many to learn that 
Scandinavian Congregational churches are be- 
coming so numerous in this section of the 
country. The harmony which prevails among 
them is worth noting, too. 

It is somewhat unusual to have kindergar- 
tens included in achurch’s benevolent objects, 
but there is no doubt of the worth of the 
cause. It is, too, a little out of the beaten 
track when a Junior Endeavor Society takes 
the time of the Sunday morning service. The 
little child leads in many ways. 


Many of the smaller churches, in the West. 


particularly, are feeling keenly the financial 
depression and church work consequently 
drags, but it is refreshing to receive from an 
enthusiastic young minister recently settled 
in one of the Colorado mining camps such 
hopeful words as these: “Ihave the smallest 
church, the biggest field and the nicest people 
anywhere around.’’ 

This same financial trouble gives the church 
new opportunities for proving its power to 
help all men in all emergencies. 


A PLUCKY MISSOURI CHURCH. 

Another Southwestern church has at length 
come out from a condition of questionable 
existence into one of assured place and power. 
This time it is the Tabernacle Church of St. 
Joseph, Rey. Albert Bushnell, pastor. For 
years it was seriously hampered through old 
prejudices, shifting population and lack of 
aggressive leadership. 


TABERNACLE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHe 


STe JOSEPH, MOs 


The church in 1890 started a new edifice and 
the Sunday school portion was completed. 
Here for three years the church worshiped, 
steadily growing in all departments of its 
work till larger quarters became imperative. 
Early last winter money was raised to com- 
plete the building. The auditorium is now 
finished and was occupied for the first time 
last Sunday. The Congregationalists now 
have the best and most commodious sanctuary 
in the city, and are a united, aggressive and 
growing organization. Best of all, this Taber- 
nacle Church is not only first in its sanctuary 
advantages but it holds a commanding posi- 
tion among the other churches as an evangel- 
izing agency. 

The church edifice is of brick with brown 
stone trimmings. It is 120 feet long by sixty 
wide, divided in the center, one-half compris- 
ing the auditorium and the other the Sunday 
school rooms, which are so arranged that 
most of the classes can be entirely by them- 
selves. Beneath the Sunday school rooms 


: there are large apartments arranged for varied 
ee lines of social and institutional work. The 


- 
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main floor of the auditorium is seated with 
pews and the gallery withcbairs. Theseating 
capacity is 600, which by making use of the 
Sunday school rooms in connection ean be in- 
creased to 900. Its cost was $30,000. 


SCANDINAVIAN CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISTS IN CONFLRENCE. 

The Eastern Evangelical Association, rep- 
resenting eighteen Swedish and three Nor- 
wegian churches, held its annual meeting in 
Union Church, Worcester, Mass., Aug. 19-21. 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday nights sospel 
meetings were held in which the pastors and 
brethren from the different churches partici- 
pated. Sunday forenoon a communion service 
was held and in the afternoon the annual ser- 
mon was delivered. - Monday forenoon the 
conference transacted business and heard re- 
ports. In the afternoon the officers were 


elected, a committee on a hymn-book to co-— 


operate with a committee for the same pur. 
pose in Norway was chosen, and also a com- 
mittee to see what could be done in the shape 
of a hand-book to be used in the churches. 
Two delegates were chosen for the National 
Conference of Dano-Norwegian Churches, to 
be held in Chicago in September. 

The remainder of the time was occupied by 
discussing a question relating to the impor- 
tance of the local church as a factor in the 
progress of God’s kingdom and the duty of 
each individual Christian to unite with it. 
Reports from the field showed progress. The 
spirit of the meeting was good, the gospel 
meetings resulted in a revived interest, the 
communion service was uplifting and the con- 
ference was marked by a strong tendency 
toward the aim which the association has 
set up—harmony and mutual sympathy among 
the churches, the workers and the field. The 
Union Churck kindly gave the use of its ves- 
try as it also shows its hospitality and interest 
in the Dano-Norwegian work by having freely 
opened its doors for regular Dano-Norwegian 
meetings every Sunday and once during the 
week. 8. K. D. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Rey. E. L. Clark, D. D., pastor elect of the Central 
Church, arrived in Boston on the Scythia last Sun- 
day after an extended stay abroad. He will begin 
his work Sunday, Sept. 10. Rev. S. E. Herrick, 
D.D.,has spent the summer at Quogue, Long Island, 
N.Y. He will return to the city this week and will 
conduct the services at Mt. Vernon Church next 
Sunday. 

Rey. F. J. Marsh, New England superintendent of 
the C.S.S.and P.S., has returned from inspecting 
the society’s work in North Dakota, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin and is in Boston subject to the call of the 
churches, ready to report the progress and needs 
which he has seen. E 


The congregations at Hope Church, Cambridge- 
port, have increased in size during the hot weather 
and there has been a,corresponding interest in the 
work of the church. The pastor, Rey. C. M. Car- 
penter, has taken no vacation. 


After being on duty most of the summer, Dr. Ar- 
thur Little of the Second Church, Dorchester, has 
left for two months’ absence in the West, in the 
course of which he will preach two Sundays at the 
Pilgrim Church in St. Louis. Meantime his own 
pulpit will be supplied by Rev. Messrs. E. N. Pack- 
ard, D. D., A.S. Twombly, D. D., and F. H. Means. 


Massachusetts. 

For the last few Sunday evenings the North 
Church, Newton, has been experimenting with open 
air services, holding them at 6 P. M. and following 
them up with a prayer meeting in the chapel. 
Among the speakers already heard have been Rev. 
Messrs. R. B. Tobey and H. A. Bridgman. Evangel- 
ist S. M. Sayford is to preach next Sunday. Two 
laymen from Eliot Church, Messrs. H. E, Cobb and 
C. B. Eddy, shared the platform one evening and 
made effective addresses. The singing and the 


: speaking attract many who are not in the habit of 


entering the church edifice. Sometimes as many as 
a dozen bicyclists wheeling by dismount and join 
the audience, which gives most respectful attention. 
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A lot in the rear of the church has just been pur- 
chased on which a parsonage will be erected. There 
are a number of Armenians in the Sunday school, 
and the church, under the leadership of Rev. Dan- 
iel Greene, is reaching out in various ways to ele- 
vate the community. 


There is considerable religious interest among 
the members of the Boys’ Brigade connected with 
the Highland Church in Lowell. The pastor, Rey. 
C. L. Merriam, bas remained.in the city during 
August while so many ministers were away and has 
his reward in seeing ten of these boys make choice 
of Christ as their great Captain.—Rey. G. F. Kenn- 
gott of the First Church has gone to St. Louis as 
one of the Massachusetts delegates to the World’s 
Sunday Schoo] Convention. Miss Annie Harlow of 
the same ehurch is also a delegate. By special in- 
vitation she has been assisting in the Sunday school 
work in Chicago this summer. 


The little church in Hudson, organized in 1889, 
is making good headway under the care of Rev. 
Granville Yager. The society has recently pur- 
chased a building lot and desires to erect a house 
of worship, but is greatly im need of help on ac- 
count of the industrial depression. 


In Newburyport the churches have been at work 
all summer excepting two or three which are now 
closed. Rey. C. P. Mills is in Chicago, and mean- 
while the North Church is having the old coat of 
mastic removed and a course of faced brick takes 
its place, which with granite colored trimmings 
will greatly improve the edifice. The new bronze 
statue of W. L. Garrison, recently presented to the 
city, stands before this church, in which he was 
once denied the privilege of speaking on slavery. 


Recognizing the closing of the mills in Fall River 
as a special opportunity for aggressive Christian 
work, a Gospel Carriage Association has been 
formed which is doing encouraging work daily. 
The officers of the association are from the different 
churches. A meeting outside of the Central Mission 
was largely attended, and the subsequent gathering 
in the chapel showed good results. The French 
church has been holding tent meetings nightly, with 
different preachers. ‘The audiences have been large 
and interested.—The Scandinavians of the city 
have services each week at the chapel of the Central 
Mission. 


Union and Plymouth Churches, Worcester, have 
drawn up a protest against the Sunday work on the 
street railways.—The corner stone for the Seandi- 
nayian Free Church at Millville was laid Aug. 22. 
Addresses were made by Rey. Messrs. J. R. Thurs- 
ton, N.C. Barrie, S. K. Didriksen, L. M. Pierce and 
D.M. Didriksen. 


Following out a suggestion made in the Congrega- 
tionalist, the King’s Sons of the church in Stock- 
bridge haye sent out personal invitations each Sat- 
urday to all strangers in town whose names could be 
obtained. This has resulted in a slight increase of 
attendance at some of the services, and has certainly 
proved the hospitable desire of the church.—The 
edifice of the village church of West Stockbridge, 
Rey. W. W.Curtis, pastor, has been prettily frescoed 
and new carpets have been laid. It was closed four 
weeks for repairs. 


Maine. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Foster, in behalf of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Maine Missionary Society, has been 
doing patient and effectual work in the northern 
part of Franklin and Somerset Counties. Many of 
the settlements have had no religious privileges, 
not even a Sunday school, and it was difficult to move 
‘the people to any effort to secure either. But in 
almost every place some progress was made, and 
money was secured for hymn-books, Sunday school 
books and in one place an organ. Meetings on 
«Sunday increased from five or six to thirty or 
forty and in one place to 100. 

The trustees of the Maine Missionary Society have 
unanimously elected Rey. E. M. Cousins as field 
secretary, and it is expected that he will begin his 
work about the first of October. He has had two 
flattering calls to Massachusetts churches, but 
Maine cannot spare him yet. 

Rey. Charles Whittier, general missionary for 
Eastern Maine, has been visiting Outer Long Island 
church for a week or more, looking after the inter- 
ests of the church and people there. Mr. T. B. Hatt 
will close his mission there with August, when he 
returns to Revere College——Mr. Charles E. Mc- 
Kinley of Andover Seminary has finished his supply 
at Monroe and Swanyille, where he did excellent 


work. 
New Hampshire. 


Till within a recent date the one Protestant pulpit 
of Bartlett has been supplied by transient preachers. 


/ 
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Two years of permanent ministry has brought a 
visible moral and material change. The Sunday 
school and prayer meeting are thought to average 
relatively larger than any church in the State. Out 
of eleven sects, one-half Catholic and largely from 
people over the line, a church is being formed, nec- 
essarily Congregational. Anew communion set has 
been obtained and the Lord’s Supper established, 
the interior of the chapel has been completely re- 
furnished and electric lights introduced. Rev. H. 
M. Holmes is in charge. 


A new chapel was dedicated, Aug. 15, in Hillsboro 
Center, to take the place of the former house of 
worship. Its 800 pound bell was given by Mrs. A. F. 
Westcott of Lowell. 


The church in West Center Harbor has received a 
communion set from the church in Center Harbor. 
—Skilled musicians among the summer boarders 
have assisted in the music of the church in Rindge, 

Khode Island. 

Early in the season reference was made to a spe- 
cial union effort put forth to check the flagrant vio- 
lation of the Sabbath at some of the principal shore 
resorts of the State. Shows of the Wild West order 
have continued without interruption, notwithstand- 
ing the apparent enforcement of the law. The neigh- 
boring church at Riverside, under the leadership of 
its pastor, Rev. W. B. Forbush, Ph. D., has, however, 
striven to do its part to stem the current by holding 
three seryices each Sunday afternoon at the adja- 
sent shore resorts, Crescent Park, Bullock’s Point 
and Silver Spring. Sunday schools have been sus- 
tained at the last two places. The interest among 
the cottagers at Bullock’s Point has been so great as 
the make it likely that a chapel will be built next 
spring. Mr. Forbush has been aided in the work by 
Mr. G. W.C. Hill, a student. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Under the leadership of Rev. J. B. Felt, the new 
minister at Carthage, the number of the congrega- 
tion has doubled. The Sunday schoolalso is greatly 
increased.—Reyv. T.T. Davies of Richville has re- 
moved $500 indebtedness from the parsonage and 
made great improvements on the church and par- 
sonage property. A Christian Endeavor Society has 
been formed. The churches, both English and 
Welsh, have never been more prosperous. 


The church in Moravia, Rev. W. H. Hampton, 
pastor, held reunion services, Aug. 24, of the minis- 
ters, members of the choir, church and society dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. The addresses were 
chiefly concerning music—Its Place in Public Wor- 
ship, Music, Old and New, Its Power; Who Should 
Sing in Church Service, and The Model Choir—many 
musical selections were given and a handsome 
French clock was presented to Mr. W. H. Van Etten, 
who has led the choir for twenty-five years. 


New Jersey. 


The Belleville Avenue Church of Newark loses 
one of its most helpful and beloved members in Dr. 
J. E. Janes, who, after twenty years of service as 
superintendent of its Sunday school, has removed to 
Pasadena, Cal. His friends expressed their affec- 
tion and regret Dy a banquet held in his honor and 
by many gifts. 

THE INTERIOR. 
indiana. 

The financial depression at East Chicago, caused 
by the closing of the factories there, is so great as 
to seriously embarrass the chureh in its work. The 
pastor, Rev. H. A. Kerns, is holding on, however, 
and doing an excellent work. He expects to share 
in the seminary work the coming year. 

Michigan. 

The church at Baroda, organized during the past 
year, will erect a $3,000 house of worship.—The 
board of trustees of the State Association meets at 
Lansing, Sept. 20, to consider the home missionary 
exigency in the State. 


THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 


The church in New Ulm has enlarged its building, 
adding parlors and Sunday school rooms, the seat- 
ing capacity now being 300. The church has affected 
the community favorably, even those who do not 
attend its services. Once Sunday was devoted to 
business and pleasure and the German language 
was commonly spoken on the, streets. Now Sunday 
is quiet and orderly and the German language is 
rarely heard. The pastor, Rev. J. P. Campbell, re- 
cently entered the ministry from the teacher’s pro- 
fession. 


Rey. Mark Levy has closed a two months’ engage- 
ment with the Park Rapids church and is preaching 
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to churches in Minneapolis.-—Mr. W. A. Warren 
of East Brainerd has been invited to take charge 
of new work in Mankato. 


Kansas. 


The church in Powhattan, Rev. L. E. Potter, pas- 
tor, dedicated its house of worship July 30. The 
building cost $2,000, and all indebtedness except 
$500 to the C. C. B.S. was removed at the service. 
This church, which is the only one in the place, was 
organized within a year and for most of this time 
has been without a pastor, yet it has not wnissed a 
weekly prayer meeting or Sunday school service, 
has built this house of worsbip and pays the pastor 
each month. 

Nebraska. 

Since last March fifty-five have united with the 
ehurch in Creighton, Rey. J. W. Barron, pastor. 
Mrs. Barron and daughter have gone to Eugland for 
ayear. The church has had associated with it for 
many years as an out-station the little village of Ba- 
zile Mills, three milesaway. As an outcome of some 
special religious interest there quite a number of per- 
sons wished to unite with the church and it was de- 
cided to receive them at the out-station, making ita 
sort of branchof the central church. In accordance 
with this decision an impressive service was held 
Aug. 20, at which fourteen persons united, three on 
confession of faith. These three were baptized by 
immersion. A large number of the members of the 
central church accompanied the pastor and deacons 
to the service. 


The Junior Endeayor Society of the Vine Street 
Church, Lincoln, in the absence of tbe pastor con- 
ducted an effective missionary service on a recent 
Sunday morning. 


The Welsh church at Carroll, Rev. Samuel Jones, 
pastor, gave a pleasant welcome, Aug. 20, to Super- 
intendent Bross. There are two Welsh churches in 
the State, this one at Carroll and the other at Ur- 
bana, with Rey. R. S. Pierce, pastor. At the latter 
place the people of the church have suffered severely 
by loss of crops through hail. Superintendent Bross 
suggested to the church at Carroll, where the crops 
are good, that they should make an effort to raise 
twenty-five dollars more and so leave that much 
more for work in the western part of the State. 
This they heartily decided to do and followed it up 
with a contribution to the home missionary work. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Rey. F. A. Field of Olivet Church, Los Angeles, 
finishes four years of faithful labor Sept.1. He has 
gathered the church, erected an edifice and wel- 
comed about one hundred into membership,— Mrs. 
S. G. Orton of Berry Creek rides twenty-three miles 
every Sunday to superintend three Sunday schools. 


Rey. C. O. Brown, D.D., in his first anniversary 
sermon at First Church, San Francisco, mentioned 
these items as occasion for gratitude: $14,000 given 
to the city Y. M. C. A. work, $1,300 to home mis- 
sions, $1,000 to kimdergartens and other benevo- 
lences. About 200 persons have been added to the 
membership. Rey. E. J. Dupuy of the French Re- 
formed Church is visiting this city and interesting 
the churches in the Protestant work of that country. 
He was born in San Francisco, but for eighteen 
years has resided in France. 


Evangelist Meserve in his gospel wagon is doing 
excellent work in the mountain towns. Without 
any expense to the churches he is going from place 
to place preaching to the crowds that gather about 
him. When needed he is quite ready to stable his 
horses and enter heartily into evangelistic efforts 
with the pastor of the village church. At present 
he is at Copperopolis.—Rey. F. L. Smith is doing 
effective evangelistic work in Southern California. 


Washington. ‘¢ 


Rey. L. H. Hallock returned to his work in Tacoma 
Aug. 6, and was greeted with a large congregation. 
A sermon offering Eastern advice to Western ad- 
venturers roused a keen interest and filled the 
eburch with listeners and the press with paragraphs. 
Prof. John S. Sewall of Bangor, Me., has 
greatly endeared himself to the Tacoma people in 
his six weeks’ supply of the First Church. 


The church at Everett is pastorless, and the Center 
Street Mission (now Plymouth Church), Tacoma, 
which has been served during the summer by Mr, 
Bixbee of Chicago Theological Seminary, will soon 
be needing a self-denying minister. 


WEEKLY EBEGISTER. 


Calls. 


BARBOUR, Thomas W., Gowrie, Io., to Hancock and 
Colona, Wis. Accepts. 


, COUSINS, Edgar M., accepts appointment as field secre- 


tary of the Maine Missionary Society. 


. OACOMA, S. D., Aug. 17. 
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DOOLITTLE, John B., Farnam, Nebv., to Harbine and 
Plymouth. Accepts. 

ESTABROOK, Frank.J., Almont, Mich., to Port Huron. 

FRENCH, C. L. (lay), Ashland, Wis., to Crete, Ill. Ac- 
cepts, and will enter Chicago Seminary. 

GALE, Clarence K., accepts call to Marshalltown, Io. 

GLIDDEN, A. M. DeP., accepts call to Telluride, Col. 

HEINZMAN, Z. K., Alma, Neb., to Steele City. Ac- 
cepts. 

HELMUTH, Joseph W., Shirland and Harrison, Ill., to 
Harvard. ~Accepts, and will take a course in Chicayo 
Seminary. : 

HIATT, Capt W., Kalamazoo, Mich., to First Ch., 
Peoria, Il. ‘ 

EDR kha M., Olivet, Mich., to Central Ch., Spring 
field. Mo. 

KNODELL, James R., Lake Linden, Mich., to San Ber- 
nardino, Cal. Accepts. 

MoLEOD, James (Pres.), First Ch., Albany, N. Y., to 
First Pres. Ch., Seranton, Pa. i ‘ 
MOORH, Gainer P., Salem, N. H, to Bridgton, Me. Ac- 

cepts. 

MOOR t, Philip W., to Saco, Me. 

NICHOLS, John %., Pataha City, Wn., to Genesee, 
Idaho. <A: cepts. f 

EAE Charles E.,to Mont Clare Ch., Chicago, I). 

ecepts. 

PATCH, Isaac P., Oswego Falls, N. Y., to presidency of 
Redfield College, South Dakota. 

POPE, G. Stanley, Tryon, N. C., to Charlotte. Accepts 
temporarily. * 

PRESTON, Scsee P., Harvey, Ill., to Greenville, Ac- 
cepts. 

rs) iHARER, Herman <A., Coolville, Centennial and Ire- 
land, O., to Kirst and Second Churehes, Kalkaska, 
Mich, Accepts. i ‘ 

SHERRILL, Alvin F., Atlanta, Ga., to First Ch., Gales- 
burg, Il. 

THAYER, Henry 0., recently of Limington, Me., to 
Gray. Accepts. 

WOODWORTH, Charles L., Watertown, Mass,, returiis 
to his former charge, Second Ch., Amherst, after an 
absence of thirty-one years. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

BORTON, Carl D., 0. Aug. ll, Pittsford, Mich. Sermon, 
Rey. Robert Gordon; other parts, Rev. Messrs I. W. 
Bell, D. G. Blair, G. 8. Bradley and W. G. Roberts. 

BROWN, Carleton F.,o. Aug, 16, St. Charles, Minn, Ser- 
mon, Rey. J. A. Chamberlin; other parts, Rev, Messrs. 
J. N. Brown, J. F. Taintor and L. L. West, D. D. 

GREENE, Edward P., 0. Aug. 22, North Rochester, Mass. 
Sermon, Prof. C. J. H. Ropes; other parts. Rev. Messrs. 
Joshua Coit, E. C. Fellowes, R. P. Gardner and G. W. 
Stearns. » 

MCKNIGHT, J. A., o. Aug. 15, Hillsboro Center, N. H. 
Sermon, Rev. J. H. Hoffman. 

Resignations. 

AIKMAN, Joseph G., Fontanelle, Io. 

BALDRIDGE, M. B., Gann Valley and Duncan, S. D. 

BLOMFIELD, Frank, Metamora, Mich. x 

CARR, Edwin §., Kort Dodge, Io., having been appointed 
to a fellowship in Harvard Divinity School. 

FIELD, Frederic A., Olivet’Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Churches Organized. 

ALDERTON, Wn., Aug. 9, Eleven members, Under 

charge of Rev. O. L. Fowler. 

Seventeen members. 


A UNIQUE ASSEMBLY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Its place is Pertle Springs, in the heart of 
Missouri, some 200 miles southwest of St. 
Louis. Its name is the Missouri Cumberland 
Presbyterian Sabbath School Assembly. Its 
seventh encampment was held Aug, 16-24. It 
is a denominational gathering, though there 
is a sprinkling of Dunkards and Campbellites, 
if that word is admissible in deseribing bodies 
which make immersion a sine qua non. It has 
few of the ‘distinctive features of the Chau- 
tauquas. 

As the synod meets with the assembly a 
considerable part of the program is arranged 
to suit the tastes of ministers. There was a 
daily lecture on Biblical theology by Prof. R. 
VY. Foster of Lebanon, Tenn., another on homi- 
letics by Rev. Dr. Hubbert of Nashville and an 
hour each day for reminiscences of the church 
history, led by the older brethren. This serv- 
ice was especially interesting and recounted 


~many of the brave deeds of the heroic Cum- 


perland Presbyterians ofthe past or now pass- 
ingaway. This is a good way to keep the his- 
tory of the church before the people and to 
foster loyalty to one’s denomination. 

The young people were well looked after. 
Besides classesefor children and youth, the 
Christian Endeavorers held daily seryices, 
when they loyally turned away from lawn 
tennis, bowling and boating and made the 
grove echo with their songs of praise. In- 
deed, their enthusiasm begat.a sunrise prayer 
meeting, which was well attended. This first 
year of the introduction of the Endeayor So- 
ciety into the program proved an attractive 
feature, giving its influence to the whole life 
of the assembly. 

Congregationalism and Chicago and Boston 
were represented by Dr. F. A. Gunsaulns and 
myself, who had each been honored with an 
invitation to deliver a course of lectures. The 


large audiences did homage to the splendid ~ — 
eloquence of Dr. Gunsaulus, as he described 


\ 


’ 
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the characteristics of Puritanism in ancient 
and modern heroes, but when in the closing 
lecture he eulogized Phillips, Sumner and 
Beecher and gave glowing pictures of their 
part inthe Civil War some of the gray-bearded 
Missourians who had fought for the lost cause 
found it too much for them to bear. Yet many 
of these men carry the stamp of the Puritan, 
Stern, uncompromising preachers of the truth, 
living simply and devoting their lives to build 
up faith and godly character among the people. 

A: course of lectures by the writer was 
kindly received and though many things said 
were evidently strange and new to the hear- 
ers they proved to be like the more noble 
Bereans who searched the Scriptures whether 
these things areso. Entertainment combined 
with more solid instruction was not wanting. 
Besides the musical program, two popular 
and interesting scientific lectures were given 
by Prof. T. H. Dinsmore of Emporia, Kan. 

Sunday, Aug. 20, was a great day. The 
gates were thrown wide open and from every 
direction came every kind of vehicle, from a 
bieyele to a prairie schooner. In front of one 
of these schooners sat an aged grandmother. 
puffing her pipe, the picture of dolce far niente, 
surrounded by her children and grandchildren 
in various attitudes of Sabbath repose. The 
groves were filled with buggies, farm wagons, 
carriages, saddled horses and mules. All va- 
rieties of dress were to be seen, from the bril- 
liant gowns of the St. Louis young ladies to 
the straight folds of the Dunkard girl crowned 
by the black poke bonnet. These Dunkards, 
by the way, had had a meeting of their own 
the previous Sunday, baptizing a number of 
converts in the lake. Their method is to place 
the candidate in a kneeling posture in the 
water, then to plunge him into it thrice face 
forwards, repeating the baptismal formula. 
The men kiss each other and the women do 
the same. There is a division among them 
into conservative and radical, but not by those 
names. The Singlers hold firmly to the dogma 
that one person should wash the feet of a dis- 
ciple and another wipe them, while the Dou- 
blers affirm as persistently that the same per- 
son should both wash and wipe the same feet. 
They bear a good name, as honest, orderly, 
loyal to one another and kind to their neigh- 
bors. 

I was honored by an invitation to take the 
place of the preacher who had been selected 
by the synod, but was detained by illness. I 
preached on Sunday mornivg toa great audi- 
ence of earnest listeners. The Christian En- 
deavor consecration meeting in the afternoon, 
filled the large tabernacle and there were sey- 
eral conversions. The day closed with an 
linpressive synodical and presbyterial com- 
munion service. Iam glad to bear testimony 
to the sturdy character, intelligence, Biblical 
knowledge and administrative ability of these 
ministers of Christ, who in building up this 
growing denomination by fostering schools, 
eolleges and churches in Missouri are doing 
poble service for the country and the kingdom 
of God. Theassembly owes much to the labors 
and gifts of its president, Mr. A. C. Stewart, a 
leading lawyer of St. Louis, who has built a 
Leantiful cottage on the grounds, where he 
dispenses liberal hospitality to his friends, 
angl, indeed, to all visitors. Such work as 
this assembly is doing means much for Sun- 
day schools, churches and good citizenship 


_ throughout the land. 


OO 


EDUCATION, 


— Rey. George Hindley of Weeping Water, 
Neb., has accepted the presidency of Ridge- 
ville College, Indiana, which the A. C. and 
E. 8. has placed upon its lists for aid. 
There is a wide field for a useful and grow- 
ing work by such an institution in the gas_ 
regions of Hastern Indiana. 

_ — The memory of Mrs. Theresa O. Forbes, 
¢ 
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late president of the Missouri Branch of the 
W. B. M. 1, is to be perpetuated by the 
establishment in Drury College of a scholar- 
ship of $1,000 for the benefit of young women, 
preference being given to those who have 
missionary service in view. This scholarship 
is the gift of Mr. A. P. Forbes of Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, St. Louis, and is 
a fitting commemoration of the life of a 
noble woman who gave much of her time 
and interests to the work of helping those 
who could not help theimselves. 
<2 

Man’s history, in short, is as yet in its first 
chapter, and science has lived as yet but a 
moment in the brief history of man, yet al- 
ready, and so to say, with the first glance out 
of our prison windows we have seen enough 
to make it tolerably certain that after a few 
more centuries the number of first-rate dis- 
coveries must constantly 
number of men equipped and eager for discov- 
ery will constantly inerease. Unless, indeed, 
some insight is gained into the psychical side 
of things, some communication realized with 
intelligences outside our own, some light 
thrown upon a more than corporeal descent 
and destiny of man, it would seem that the 
shells to be picked up on the ocean of truth 
will become even scantier, and the agnostics 
of the future will gaze forth ever more hope- 
lessly on that gloomy and unvoyageable sea. 
—F'. H. W. Myers. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CHANDLER—OSGOOD—In Salem, Aug. 15, by Rev. 
A. W. Hitchcock, assisted by Dr. T. T. Munger, Rey. 
Edward H. Chandler of Taunton and Emelyn D. Os- 
good. 

EDMANDS—ROBERTS—In Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 23, 
by Rev. J. R. Danforth, D. D., John Edmands and Cla- 
rinda A. Roberts, all of Philadelphia. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BRETT—In Harwich, Aug. 4, suddenly, of heart failure, 
Charles E. Brett, aged 54 yrs., son of Almira and the 
late Zenas Brett of North Bridgewater, now Brockton. 


CHIPMAN—In Bethlehem, Ct., Rev. Richard M. Chip- 
man, a retired clergyman, aged 87 yrs. He graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1832 and held a number of pastor- 
ates in Connecticut. 

FAIRBANKS—In West Boylston, Aug. 22, Sophia E., 
widow of the late Washington Fairbanks, aged 76 yrs., 
30 dys. 

RANDALL—In Newton Highlands, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. N. D. Noyes, Aug, 19, Adelia H., widow 
of Isaac Randall of Mystic, Ct., and youngest daugh- 
ter of Dr. John Owen Miner of Groton, Ct., aged 84 yrs. 

SMALLEY—Mm Lebanon, N. H., Aug. 21, Deacon George 
R. Smalley, formerly of Quincy, Mass., aged 83 yrs. 
9 mos. ’ 


lessen, while the, 


Here is one of our new Mantels. 
Colonial (time, in the late Eighteenth Century). 
is no separation here between mantel and over-mantel; 
the pilasters run from the floor to the top, ending in 
richly carved capital. 

We recognize a legitimate demand for these elab 
orate Colonial Mantels finished in whitewood in order to 
bring the cost very low. 
stained or painted, and the purchaser has then secured 
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MRS. SUSAN LUTHERA REED. 


In the life of Mrs. Susan Luthera Reed, the widow of the 
late Dwight Reed, who passedaway at Worcester, July 7, 
we have an inspiring example of the scope and the power 
of a quiet and unassuming life. She wrote no book and 
held no office, yet, in a comparatively limited sphere 
and under conditions common to us all, she made this 
life, which sometimes seems so narrow and shallow, to 
become broad and deepand noble. In the midst of a 
fretful,and discontented world, she lived a serene and 
unruffied life, finding her own happiness in seeking 
the happiness of others. By her patience and cheerful- 
ness she made her religion seem exceedingly attractive. 
And some there are who fave the future with worthier 
aims and with broader views of life, because they have 
known and loved this genuine and unselfish woman. 

G. H.R. 


MRS. THOMAS SAWYER. 


Sophia Bridgman Howe was born in Norwich. Vt.. 
Dec. 12, 1821, where her girlhood and early womanhooo 
were spent in the enjoyment of such means for menta! 
and moral improvement as the times afforded. Jan. 25, 
1848, she married Thomas Sawyer ot Boxford, Mass.. 
and her resideuce was ever after in that town. By her 
native and acquired refinement of taste and manner 
and her gentle, winning ways she made home attractive 
and endeared herself to a large circle of friends. She 
was a worthy member of the Congregational chure} 
and to the promotion of her interests she was devoted, 
giving of her time, strength and substance as she wa- 
able. She quietly passed from her earthly to her heav~ 
enly home, through heart trouble, April 28, leaving @ 
husband and six children to mourn the loss of a deyoted 
wife and fond mother. ‘‘So He giveth His beloved 
sleep.’’ “Her children arise up, and call her blessed: 
her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 


WA, 
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*“} Had a Running Sore 
On my ankle five years, the doctors pronouncing ; 
it saltrheum. Itcontinued to increase in size, 
until I cémmenced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


- 


Hood’s*"Cures 


and using Hood’s Olive Ointment. At the end 
of two years I was completely cured and have 
had no trouble with it since.’ SmEON 
STAPLES, East Taunton, Mass. Get Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, jaundice, bil 
jousness, sick headache and constipation. 25@ 


INEXPENSIVE. 


The design is pure 
There 


Being thus made, they can be 


a mantel of exceptional beauty at trifling expense. 
We can figure this elaborate Colonial Chimneypiece (complete) in whitewood, 


five feet in width, as low as 


-- $26.00 :- 


This includes the wide mirror of heavy beveled French plate glass. 


Do not 


overlook in this design the broad overhanging top, which makes a very effective 


vantage ground for the display of pottery or ornaments. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
«& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The imports of gold since July 1, includ- 
ing the amounts now in transit to this country, 
have nearly reached the huge sum of $40,000,- 
000. In round numbers something like $20,- 
000,000 has been added to the national bank 
circulation in the same period. In the week 
ending Aug. 26 additional government bonds 
to the par value of $3,251,000 were deposited 
at Washington to secure proposed additional 
circulating notes. There is a fair prospect 
that the bill to allow banks to issue notes up 
to the par value of government bonds depos- 
ited as security will pass, in which event the 
national bank circulation would be at once 
increased some $20,000,000. 

Under the direct influences of these actual 
and prospective additions to the volume of 
circulating medium (and these additions are 
of the best quality, which is an important 
fact), there has been some relaxation from the 
terrible stringency of the past few weeks in 
the money markets. Hoarded funds have re- 
appeared and there is an observable tendency 
to put currency into use before there is a glut 
of funds. The premium on currency has 
pretty nearly disappeared, or,in other words, 
there has been a resumption of cash payments 
by the banks. The situation in these respects 
is noticeably easier. 

In the Joan market the rate demanded for 
money is still practically prohibitory. As 
high as ten per cent. is readily paid for large 
blocks of money and borrowers of inferior 
credit are forced to bid much higher. The re- 
sult is as might be expected. A falling off in 
railroad earnings of ten to thirty per cent. is 
one measure of the extent to which business 
has been contracted. A decrease in bank 
clearings at Boston, for the week ending Aug. 
26, of over twenty-five per cent., and at New 
York, for the same week, of thirty per cent., 
tells the same story, Reduction of loans is at 
last becoming a feature of the weekly state- 
ments of the New York banks, and, while this 
reduction denotes the enforced liquidation of 
accounts, it is a satisfactory feature in that 
only after these loans are reduced to a safe 
hgure can we feel sure that the bottom of the 
depression has been reached. It is probable 
that these loans must be still further reduced, 
and by some thirty millions of dollars, before 
the safety point will have been reached. 

Failures are still numerous and vo turn in 
the tide can as yet be discerned from this 
point of view. For the week to Aug. 24 these 
were 456 in numwnber, against 409 in the pre- 
ceding week. The heavy sbipments of gold 
from Europe to this country have finally ap- 
preciably affetted the money markets at the 
great European cities. The Bank of England 
bas raised its minimum rate of discount to 
five per cent., a rate which, coming at this 
season, foreshadows a stiff money market at 
London during the autumn. It is believed 
that further supplies of gold for this country 
must be drawn, directly or indirectly, from 
Paris. The Bank of France, in fact, holds a 
store of gold twice as large as that of the 
Bank of England. 

Apart from the money markets there is not 
much’ change to note in the business world. 
Crop reports are not so satisfactory as they 
have been. Indications point to reduced har- 
vests of wheat and corn and low prices for 
wheat. Indeed, wheat at present prices is 
considered worth more as feed for live stock 
than for shipment to market. A favorable 
feature of the grain markets is the continuous 
and large foreign demand. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Vous Board of Missions will be resumed Friday, 
Sept. § 
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MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


READ The New Era, by Dr Strong, and then ask, 
“Am Lnot needed?”’ Possibly the Schoo! for Christian 
Workers at Springfield, Mass , with eleven instructors, 
may aid you in deciding. Scholarships and an oppor- 
tunity to earn part or all of one’s expenses are offered. 
Catalogue cheerfully sent by addressing J. L. Dixon, 
Cor. See. 


LAY COLLEGE, Revere, Mass. Located in a suburb of 
Boston, it can supply beatae churches and missions 
with assistants in Sunday school, Endeavor and Boys’ 
Brigade work. Preaching supplied to smaller churches. 
Those wishing to prepare toserve Christand the church 
are welcome to a catalogue, etc. Address, REV. J. P. 
BIXBY, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FEMALE CENT SOCIETY AND 
HOME MISSIONARY UNION.—The annual meeting will 
be held at Lancaster in the Methodist church, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 13, at 3 P.M. Following the usual reports and 
business there will be an address by Mrs. Charles W. 
Shelton on Missionary Homes and thurches in a New 
Country, as gathered from her own life as a home mis- 
sionary and her experience as a visitor to missionary 
fields. All are cordially invited to this meeting. Appli- 
eation for entertainment can be made to Rev. George H. 
Tilton, Lancaster. SARAH C, PERRY, Secretary. 


REv. F. F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.I., having | 


returned to New England after a six months’ absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
House for temporary or permanent pulpit engagements, 


BENEVOLENT. SOCIETIES. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms J and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, home secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 82 Congregational Mouse. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership. $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer , 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles EK. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH bUILDING_ So- 
OImTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 


Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, I). William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill, Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A, Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il}. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
man, Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
leges. ; 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and _ other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan. Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. woveregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
is W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
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clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines sol. 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S“ Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. | 

Rev. ALEXANDER MOKENZ1E, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. _ 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No, 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and_ social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding nouses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Saior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASE, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Z'reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of beguest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”? Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1422. 


Are You Saving 
| Money P | 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn their ut- 


most. Our book will 
give you some hints. 
Sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co 36 Bromfield St. 


Boston, Mass, 
Please mention the Conaregationalist. 
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{ WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans: 


Fist Mortg 


ae 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON—— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 67%2°7/o AND 7°, o 


We personally examine all properns, 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. ; 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


FHPFPFOPP OSES Foe 


ny FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES corn tcone 


end for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 


ttt 


Merits Closest Investigation. 


$50,000 


CHOICE GUARANTEED INVESTMENT SECURITIES FOR 
SALE AT A DISCOUNT TO NET INVESTORS, 10 TO 12 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM, SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 


The securities offered are held as investments of a Savings Bank and consist of First Mortgage Loans 
in denominations of $500 to $5,000 on Improved Real Estate Security worth 3 to 5 times the amount loaned. 
These loans are in the locality where the bank is located and were personally selected by the management, 
who are men of wealth and high standing morally and financially and who have had 18 years successful 
experience in the business, handling several millions of dollars without loss. 

The bank has a paid in capital exceeding a] its liabilities besides the double liability of stockholders 
and no Guarantee obligations outstanding except its deposits, and it now proposes to fully guarantee the 


loans offered. 


The guarantee of the bank alone is worth a quarter of million dollars. Any one with ready 


cash desiring an absolutely safe and profitable investment should take advantage of this opportunity. 


REFERENCES: 


M. B. WHITNEY. Pres. First National Bank, Westfield, Mass. 
GEO. H. SNOW, Cashier Cape Ced National Bank, Harwich, Mass. 


Dk. HENRY 


- KNOWLES, New Bedford, Mass. 


B. LOMBARD, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

SAM’L LEVY, 123 Prince St., New York City 

A. €. ANDERSON, Cashier St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
KF. EF. SWINNEY, Cashier First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
WwM_. E. WALTON, Pres. Missouri State Bank, Butler, Mo. 

WM. H. PRIGEG & CO., Boonville, Mo. 

JOUN T. PIGOTT, Boonville, Mo. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Principal Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


Papers submitted upon application. 


Write at once to 


JAS. M. TUCKER, Helena, Montana. — 


' 


J 
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A SAILORS ACCOUNT OF PAUL'S 
. SHIPWREOK, 


In view of the fact that next Sunday in hun- 
dreds of Sunday schools all over the land the 
theme of study will be Paul’s shipwreck, in- 
terest will be taken in the following quaint 
paraphrase of the familiar story by an old 
sea captain. His purpose being to adapt the 
Biblical record to the comprehension of sailors 
he naturally uses many nautical expressions, 
but there is an advantage to landsmen, too, in 
haying this bit of history phrased in language 
that smacks of the sea: 


And when they had concluded to ship us:to 
Italy, they turned Paul and the other prison- 
ers over toacorporal of marines named Julius. 
And going on board of a ship belonging to 
Adramyttium we cast off from the wharf and 
made all sail, keeping close in to the Asiatic 
shore. A Macedonian gentleman by the name 
of Aristarchus was a cabin passenger. Next 
day we touched at Sidon; Julius was very po- 
lite to Paul and gave him a day’s liberty to go 
ashore and be treated by his friends. We got 
underway again and beat up along the Cyprus 
shore, with the wind dead ahead. We gota 
fair slant over the sea of Silicia and Pam- 
phylia, and then put into Myra. There the 
corporal found an Egyptian ship hailing from 


Alexandria bound to an Italian port, and he | 


shifted us and our dunnage over to her. 

She was a slow old tub and after a long pas- 
sage we just fetched Cnidus, and as we could 
not weather Crete we ran down to leeward of 
it till we made Salmone. Hauling up ona 
taut bowline so that we just passed to wind- 
ward of it, we ran into Fair Haven, not far 
from Lasea. Now d’ye see, we had made a 
long voyage of it altogether, and as it looked 
squally ahead and there were signs of bad 
weather Paul called all hands aft, and said: 
““Shipmates, this looks like a bad business 
and if we keep on it looks to me as if this ship 
and cargo will come to grief and maybe we’ll 
lose the number of our mess.’’ But the cor- 
poral thought that the skipper and the owner 
knew more about these things than Paul. 

« And so, every fellow having something to 
say about it, the majority concluded that, as 
this was not a very comfortable place to winter 
in, they had better heave up the anchor and 
make sail for Phenice and winter there. That 
is a Cretan port and has two channels, one to 
the northwest and the other to the southward 
and westward of it. And so, when a light 
southerly breeze sprang up, they got under 
way and kept along the Cretan shore. But 
soon the wind hauled round to the northward 
and blew great guns. As soon as the gale 
struck us and we found she would not lay up 
to the wind, we up helm and scud her before 
it. And getting under the lee of Clauda we 
had hard work to get the boat we had been 
towing along side. But they finally hoisted 
her up to the davits and passed a belly-lashing 
round the old ship to thrap her together. And 
then we got out of shoal water, having clewed 
up and furled everything, and let her run be- 
fore it under bare poles. Coming on to blow 
harder and a heavier sea on next day, they 
hove overboard some of the cargo. Next 
twenty-four hours coming in hard gales and sea 
increasing, all hands and passengers turned to 
and hove overboard all the gear lying about 
the decks. Weather so thick that we could 
not get a meridian altitude of the sun, nora 
lunar observation for several days. Gale still 
continuing. Chances look pretty bad. 

In the mean time Paul had not given any 
more advice, but now he called the officers to- 
gether on the deck and said: ‘‘ Well, gentle- 
men, you had better have taken my advice 


and layed quietly at your ancbor at Crete and 


then it would not have been a case of general 
average. Still keep a stiff upper lip and be- 
lieve me now when I tell you that, whatever 
may happen to the ship, all hands will be 
saved. For the angel of the Lord stood along- 
side of my bunk tonight. And said, ‘Don’t 
you be afraid. You are bound to get to Cesar 
and on your account the whole crew and all 
the passengers shall be taken care of.’ So, 
entlemen, don’t give up the ship yet, for I be- 
ieve the Lord will do as He said. However, 
' there is no doubt but we shall finally lose the 
ship.’ After knocking about in heavy gales 
for fourteen days, just about eight bells on 
the first watch the lookout on the forecastle 
thought the water was shoaling. So they 
hove the lead and got twenty fathoms. Next 
cast they got fifteen. Then to keep her from 
pounding on the rocks they let go four anchors 
over the stern and held on for daylight. 

Some of the crew thought it would be a good 
chance to desert when they had the boat down 
in the water pretending to run out a stream 
and kedge anchor forward. Paul told the cor- 

poral and the marine guard that these lads 


ss 
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must come aboard again or else nobody would 
be saved. Then the marines cut the boat’s 
painter and let her go adrift. At daybreak 
Paul ordered the steward to serve out rations, 
for nobody had eaten anything for fourteen 
days. “So I advise ycu to attend to your 
mess, for nobouy shall lose a hair of his head.” 
When he had said this he set the example, 
thanking the Lord and eating his own grub. 
That made them all lively and they made a 
hearty breakfast. The whole muster-roll was 
276 all told. And when they had knocked off 
breakfast they hove overboard the rest of the 
eargo, At daylight they could not make out 
the land, but a creek made up inland which 
they thought might make a good harbor. 

And when they had hove up the anchors 
they slacked up the rudder braces, let fali the 
mainsail and run her head on to the land. 
But she got caught in an eddy that slewed her 
round so that her bows got hard and fast 
aground and her stern was knocked to pieces 
by the sea. The marines wanted to knock the 
prisoners in the head to keep them from swim- 
ming ashore and escaping. But the corporal, 
out of regard to Paul, put a stopper on them 
and ordered all who could swim to strike out 
for the shore. And those who could not got 
onto hen-coops, planks and gangway ladders. 
The long and short of it was that everybody 
got ashore safe, 
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Do Not be Satisfied 


With ‘‘ this is just as 
good,”’ but tell your 
stationer you want 
‘‘Whiting Papers,” 
and if he does not 
have them he will 
get them for you. 
THE 


re Whiting Paper Co. 
: S are the largest man- 
ufacturers of fine correspondence papers 
in the world. All the latest novelties in 
shades and sizes are made by them. The 
use of papers bearing the Whiting water- 
mark is an evidence of culture and good 
taste. Insist on your stationer supplying 
them. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 


China and Glass Novelties. 


By Steamships “Ottoman” and ‘“ Bothnia,’ from Liverpool, the ‘Sorrento,’’? from 


Antwerp, and the ‘‘Steinhofft,” from Hamburg, we have landed many of the novelties 
selected by our foreign buyers the present season, duplicates of which will not be seen 
elsewhere on sale in Boston. 

OLD BLUE DELFT specimens, and reproductions of Plaques, Tiles, Flagons, Vases, 
etc., just landed from Holland, and similar to those in the Netherlands exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. : 

JARDINIERES, for holding Plant Pots. Extraordinary specimens from Burmantofts, 
Mintons, Doultons, and the genuine old blue Nankin; all sizes, from the ordinary up to 
the large and very large for Palms, Hydrangeas, etc., with pedestals or without, costing 
from 50 cents up to $150.00 each. 

CUT CRYSTAL GLASS, for Wedding Gifts. All the variety of single presentation 
pieces; also elaborate sets of rich table glassware. 

In the rich color and gold Vienna glass will be seen choice Hocks, Flagons, etc., ex- 
ceeding any display ever made by us. Patrons requiring pieces of cut glass made to 
match old sets, will inquire for Mr. Souther or Mr. Lapham, formerly with the Boston & 
Sandwich Glass Company. 

DINNER SET DEPARTMENT.— We have an extraordinary stock now on display, 
more valuable and comprehensive than ever. More than 40 decorated stock patterns to 
choose from, including Mintons, Royal Worcester, Doultons, Pouyats and Canton, costing. 
from the ordinary to the most expensive sets to be seen on sale. Also rich course sets. 

In addition to the stock patterns, which can always be readily matched, are many fine 
sets, duplicates of which are not to be had in this country. 
On one table in the Dinner Set Hall are some choice sets, which will be sold at one-third 
off the lowest price hitherto sold, to close and make room for autumn importations. A 
rare chance to secure a good set at an advantageous price. 

DRESDEN CABINETS, quite new, with the Watteau China medallions, having the 
“empire green’ decoration, exquisite productions, costing from $15 to $90, specially 
adapted for presentation pieces. Now on viewin Art Pottery Rooms, in which is also 
an extensive exhibit of China Engagement Cups and Saucers. 

CHINA BEDROOM SETS.—New chintz decorations, and new colors to harmonize 
with modern wall papers, carpets, draperies, etc., costing from $2.00 to $90.00 per set, 


Neyer at this season of the year were our various departments so comprehensive as now. 


‘We invite inspection. 


Prices throughout the seven floors marked in plain figures, and we are not undersold on 
equal wares if we know it. i 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 


120 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


EF ifty 


years from now 


we hope to be manufacturing heating appara‘us (have been 
at it fifty years already). If our goods were not right this 
would not be possible. Our customers say they are right. 
If you try them you will say so too. 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our Cat- 
alogue free. Better send for it, indicating manner of heating desired. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
CHICAGO. ~NEW YORK. 
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? Clean up. 
Purity. 


AM Ne) 
AA 


halls Chie 


mitsCionts Disinfect. 


Do all you 
a= can to 

keep disease 
from your home 


Rely on Pc GAs ie 
CHLORIDES as’ your 


household disinfectant. 
PRVUUVVUVEVUVVUETVVUUDVUUVUVVUVVUVEEG 


NAAR AARVUAR ERAN RRA SD OCUPCAWOWWAAR 


PRAAAACNAACRCACAAAWAAAACUWVAAAAAAAACUAY 


. 


“‘WORTH A GUINEA A 


CURE 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Disordered Liver, ete. 


They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 
are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. x 


‘J 
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LOW’S 


OLD BROWN 
Windsor Soap 


OLDEST AND MOST LASTING 
SOAP KNOWN. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 17 Cedar St., N. Y. 
DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 


S 


Poverty ‘of 
digestion, 


sluggish 
and sleeplessness 
retard mental and physical 
growth. This is 
own remedy. 


nature’s 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
i baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
y t~} Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
SX 37. ~), Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
r f skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand - 
sprains. Al) druggists or by maild0 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
=| (aes a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singen 
iss Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable 
<# finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a coroplete set o fthe latest improved attachment 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 years, Bm 
4 direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
Q profit. Send for FREE CATAT“GUE. Mention pay 
OXFORD MEG, U0,, Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, Thy 
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LIFE IN BOSTON TENEMENTS. 


Section II. of the Tenement House Census 
of Boston, made by the Labor Bureau, was 
published last) Monday. We printed an out- 
line of Section I. in March, 1892. The interest 
in this later volume centers in the fact that it 
describes the sanitary condition of Boston 
previous to the coming of cholera last sum- 
mer. The bureau found that out of 71,665 
families, the t.tal number occupying rented 
tenements of all classes, 8,426 families, com- 
prising 37,613 persons, were found in tene- 
ments having poor or bad outside sanitary 
conditions. These families constituted 11.76 
per cent. of all the families residing in rented 
tenements, and the population contained in 
them constituted 12.08 per cent. of the total 
population found in rented tenements. 

The conditions popularly suspected were 
found in the North and West Ends, Charles- 
town Neck,a part of the South End and the 
South Cove. The fire escapes to the tenements 
in the North End are frequently used as 
places of deposit for various household arti- 
cles, which interfere with their effective use in 
case of need. These balconies and fire escapes 
in many cases catch refuseand household filtn 
thrown from the windows above, which is 
sometimes permitted to remain upon them 
until it becomes a nuisance and in case of fire 
would occasion and increase loss of life. By 
far the larger number of tenements classed as 
poor or bad with respect to light and air also 
appear in the same class as to ventilation and 
cleanliness. The fact is made apparent that 
some wards are so congested that they consti- 
tute small cities by themselves. Ward 13 in 
South Boston is estimated to contain 22,409 
residents. Ward 7 is composed of parts of the 
North and West Ends. More than one-fourth 
of the people there live in tenements poor or 
bad in sanitary conditions, nearly one-quarter 
in tenements deficient in light and air and 
without adequate facilities for ventilation. 
Nearly twenty-eight persons in every hundred 
live in tenements that are unclean. 

Bathrooms are now considered necessities 
of life, yet there is a surprising deficiency of 
them. Less than one per cent. of the families 
in the North End’is supplied with them. 
Some of the better sections of the city are so 
supplied as to give one to each family. The 
yard room of these tenements consists of thir- 
teen times the acreage of Boston Common 
and the area of the common is forty-eight and 
one-fourth acres. Large as this Seems there 
are numerous cases of the use of the same 
yard, even as the same bathroom, by many 
families and persons. Substantially the same 
situation exists as to occupation of basements 
and attics. Neither places are suitable for 
homes and about the same numbers have 
been crowded into the lowest and highest 
floors in tenements. 

Over 1,800 people were found in sickrooms. 
The sanitary condition of less than fifty was 
bad. It is to be remembered that the Board 
of Health may have rectified some of the 
worst of these conditions immediately after 
they were found and that Boston has been 
cleaned since, owing to the threatened coming 
of cholera. But the fact is apparent that ‘‘a 
typical modern city,’’ such as Boston is de- 
clared to be, in ordinary times furnishes nu- 
merous Opportunities for the spread of con- 
tagious diseases and for moral infection as well. 


““Sneezing, 
Coughing, 
Swearing! 
Used HAKKA CREAM only three 


times. Sneezed but twice since.” 


That’s “Joe” Howard, the veteran journalist and 
correspondent, and what HAKKA CREAM did 
for his HAY FEVER. It is equally effective and rapid 
for Head Colds, Catarrh, &c. 


Price 50 Cents. At All Druggists. 


Ask your Physician about BOVININE. 
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Easy to Take 
and keep 
the system in 
Perfect Order. 


VERS 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 


Dyspepsia. 
Every dose 


Effective 
SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bleeding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 

Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
m..\ stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the CuricuRA REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CUTICURA, the greatskin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and CuricuRA Kr- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo- 
nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
. beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 

PorrER DrRuG AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 

4a>‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases’’ mailed free. 


Pl 


PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTricuRA SOAP. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Paia 
Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. 


{T IS WORTH KNOWING 


It is Interesting to Read what 


Omfort Powder 


will do for you. 
It will cure 


Eczema, Itching 
Chafing, Erysi elas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 


Irritation under Truss, Burns, 
a Chafing Baby, Tender Feet. 

It ensures.a clear complexon. Sold by 
druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 
Use COMFORT SOAP, 


the Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Wands, th and the Comr'~ > - 


HEADACHE 
SUFFERERS @ 2 ctecre2 


Tablets. Relief warranted or moneyrefunded. Invalu- 
able in painful menstruation. 
J.B, SIMAS CO., Haverhill, Mass, 


For a limited period only and for 
sake of introduction, we will on 
receipt of 25 cents (silver) mail 


\ aati, 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Intimate connection between associate and active 
members is promoted by the plan followed by the 
Union Park Society of Chicago, of holding meetings 
and sociables occasionally at the homes of the 
associates. 


Of the thirty-six societies in Japan, twenty-seven 
were represented at the first Japanese convention, 
July 6 and 7, and seven of the other societies re- 
ported. There were many present in addition to 
the one hundred and fifty delegates. 


South Australian Endeavorers celebrated Queen’s 
Accession Day by holding their convention. The 
attendance astonished all, 1,800 people crowding 
into the town hall at Adelaide for the closing meet- 
ing and a large overflow meeting being necessary. 
At this session came the roll-call by societies and 
unions, the meeting for individual consecration 
having been held in the morning. As preparatory 
services sunrise meetings had been held on the 
Sunday before, a prayer meeting Monday morning 
and a missionary meeting Monday evening. Among 
the societies reported was one at a girls’ reformatory 
and one at a mission station for the aborigines. 
Eighty-one societies joined the union at the time. 


A Endeavor Missionary Institute has been formed 
by the Illinois State officers, with whom representa- 
tives of the denominational boards and many others 
heartily co-operate. Among those engaged in the 
work are Rey. A. N. Hitcbcock, Ph. D., of the 
American Board; Rey. James Tompkins, D.D.,ofthe 
Home Missionary Society; Mr. L. D. Wishard, of 
the student volunteer movement; Rey. R. A. Torrey, 
of the Bible Institute; and Rev. J. H. Barrows, D.D. 
The object is to arouse enthusiasm and promote 
study about missions and to further the Christian 
Endeavor Missionary Extension Course in the State. 
Meetings are held in Chicago on Friday evenings tor 
the discussion of problems and plans relating to 
foreign, home and city missionary work. During 
the Fair these meetings are held at Hotel Endeavor, 
but afterward they willbe held at different churches, 

ee at 

One can spin, another can make shoes, and 
these also are gifts of the Holy Ghost. [ tell 
you, if I were not a priest, I would esteem it a 
great gift that I was able to make shoes, and 
would try to make them so well as to bea 
pattern to all.—John Tauler. 


For Wakefulmess. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: ‘I have 
seen great benefit from the steady use of this prepa- 
ration, in cases of chronic wakefulness.” 


Too Slow 
in making 
clothes, this 
was. It had to 
go. And yet 
people thought 
it a pretty good 
thing in its 
day. Some of 
: them couldn’t 
believe, all at once, that there was 
anything better. Just so with every 
improvement. 'The old way always 
has some benighted ones who cling 
to it to the last. 
Too Fast 


in ruining clothes, 
un-making them— 
that’s the trouble 
with the washboard. 
But it’s going now 
and going fast, to 
join the spinning- 
wheel. Women find 
it doesn’t pay to rub their clothes to 
pieces over it. They can wash better 
with Pearline. Less work, less 
wear, no ruinous rub, rub, rub. 

That’s the modern way of wash- 
ing—safe, easy, quick, cheap. No 
wonder that many women have 
thrown away the washboard. 


ry Beware of imitations. 378 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


The Congregationalist 


builders use orily the best materials—lumber, 


brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 

e eS the construction of a building; they employ 

only the best workmen and pay the best 

wages; they get better prices for their work than their less careful competi- 


tors, and always get the best contracts; they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the ‘‘Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 
of the followie~ stondord brands: 


*“ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 
*““ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”’ (Pittsb’gh) 
““ATLANTIC” (New York) 
**BEYMER-BAUMAN” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 
*“BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
Colors. These colors are sold in small cans, each being sufficient to tint 
twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.’s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containine informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card io .u so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadwav, New York, 


“KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘““ PFAHNESTOCK " (Fittsburgh) 
““LEWIS” (Philadelt hia) 

“MORLEY ” (Clc\ ciand) 

“RED SEAL” (S:. Louis) 

*“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN” 'Chicego) 
“SOUTHERN ” (St. 1 cuis an” “hirago) 
““ULSTF® " (New York) 

**UNION’’ (New York) 


Now and Then. 


Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of the good old days again ; 
But the times somehow are seem- 

ing 
Better zow than they were then. 


« Daughter telis Gold Dust 
Pewder 

Cleans and washes with such ease, 

That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 


these, 


Every day her praise grows louder; ‘Even I admit at last, 
That the 


Gold Dust Washing Powde 


Has improved upon the past. 


me, 


What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
to the farmer, Gop Dust is to the housekeeper—a modern means of 
saving time, strength and money. Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


General or local 

Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 A 
a week. Exclusive territory. The 

Rapid Dish Washer, Washes all the e 

dishes for a family in one-minute, 

Washes, rinses and dries them C Oo n ve n 1 o ni t 
without wetting the hands. You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives, No scalded 
fiugers,nosoiledhandsor clothing. 
= No broken dishes, no muss. Cheap, 
= == durable, warranted. Circularsfree. 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 


TeRAPID 
DISK WASHER 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. ° 
Shipped anywhere for examination, Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free, 
TYPEWRITER Le Liberty St., New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe St., Chier~ 


Two sizes. ) 


CSS 
2 Es 


RO 
POULTE i} 
of miles in use, . Frei, 


LTRY an 


/ 


e 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST; 


size A holding 13 numbers. 
) Size B Lolding 26. numbers. 
Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 


300 
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Corticelli 
, 8 

Lace Silk, ririsssins, 


The Congregationalist — 


Each Spoonful has done 
its Perfect Work 


Is the verdict of every woman who has used 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER. Other baking 
powders soon deteriorate and lose their strength, 
owing to the use of inferior ingredients, but 


Royal Baking Powder 


Is so carefully and accurately compounded from 
the purest materials that it retains its strength 
for any length of time, and the last spoonful in 
the can is as good as the first, which is not true 
of any other baking powder. 
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$3 SHOE cevitine 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 
Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 


‘ Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 


\y 
\ SN : 
a BE ale and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
W.. lL. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do You Wear Them? 
W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we are contented witha small profit, knowing that the extra value putin W.L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped : 
shoes makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system Is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, jor the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W.L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
whenmext in need, Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with full instructions how to order by mail, 


Address W. lL. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


This is a new silk 
thread of peculiar con- 
struction and great | 


| 6S ANTOUADATO SELEACTING 
B) LOMURN SHADEROLLERS 


beauty, made express: 


done over rings or moulds of other forms; also for Tat- 


Open and fancy datterns in lace effects are desired. 
Buyers should look for the words Fast Dye and 
Washing Color on one end of each spool; on the other 


end the words Corticelli Lace Silk No. 300 will appear 
Sea a a ee Florence Home 


subjects are 
PAS Corticelli 
: 4 Darning, 
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ANS a © oie ie In connection with our wholesale 
A SOs “work and business we are accustomed 
i \ ‘ x. Reeling tosell CARPETS foruse 
NK AIRE tenis in CHURCHES at man- 
@ hg as seen at > F 
Y theWorld’s ufacturers’ prices. We 
Fair. 


L ] _ Crocheted 


= == Pillow Lace 
are also described, Send 6 cents, mentioning year, 
and we will mail you the hook—96 pp., 87 illustrations. | 
NONOTUCK SILK ©O0., 18 Summer St.. Boston, Mass, _ 


ting, for Netting, for Knitting, or any other work where 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
| 


~ 


658 Washington St, sOReesite,.. 


| solicit correspondence, 


iOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 


Boston. 


CARPETS. 


N 
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If you look at a dozen com: 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is .clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation,’ 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MAcBETH Co. 


ee New-look- 
ing soft-feeling leather 
is brought up on Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin - with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


ree 


Drive the minutes 


or they will drive pou. 


Don’t put off the comfort and 
solid satisfaction you may gain for 
yourself or some one you want to 
make happy; by an accurate jew- 
eled time-keeper, handsome and 
genuine: It is the new, quick- 
winding Waterbury watch. $4 
to $15. 

The Newburyport Herald man 
Says of his Waterbury: “It is a 
better time-keeper than a hundred- 
dollar watch a friend of mine 
bought some months ago.” 


All jewelers sell it in forty styles. 52 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York, 


Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va-= 
pors. Economical and health-= 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur= 


able. 
N 


= 


<< 


<—< 


For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and 
wooden structures of all kinds, and wher= 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to ‘amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
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Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. - 
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AN EVENING PRIMROSE. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


And cool airs waken which were hushed at noon, 


And crickets chirre and trill and one by one 


The birds’ songs die away to sleepy croon, 
And each white lily on the garden walk, 


Dew-heavy, hangs its head upon its stalk; 


When dawning soft and faint upon the blue, 
The vague, mysterious, dreamy blue of night, 
The first dim planet glimmers into view, 
*Tis then it opens with a shy delight 
Its pale gold, wayside blossoms near and far 


Holding them up to greet the evening star. 


The freshness of the morning tempts it not, 
Nor fervid noon, nor the warm wind’s caress; 
It envies not the royal rose’s lot, 
Choosing, as background for its loveliness, 
The dewy shadows and the twilight lone ; 


Making the hush of eventide its own. 


The blaze and sunshine of the summer hours 
Know not nor prize the blooms they never see; 
None of the jubilant and day-lit flowers 
Hail it as sister, but the drowsy bee 
And the night-moth, just roused from his repose, 


They love it better than the fair, proud rose. 


A type it seems of some shy. human hearts, 
Which palely shrink from joy and shun renown, 
But when the sun grows colder and departs, 
And the dim, hovering night shuts darkly down, 
And all the happy things which feed on day 


Shiver and shrink and hide themselves away— 


Then, like the primrose with its pale gold star, 
They open sudden blooms of love and cheer, 

Giving out fragrance where no others are, 
Gilding the heavy hours of doubt and fear, 

Fronting the shadows, till with dawn ends pain, 


Then folding silently their buds again. 
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OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The tenth annual convention of the Y. M. C. Asso- 
ciations of the Pacific Northwest, embracing Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho and British Columbia, was 
held in Victoria, B.C., Aug. 16-20. A-large delega- 
tion was present and an unusually deep interest 
prevailed. The lord bishop of the province gave the 
delegates a hearty welcome. 


Rey. A. C. A. Hall, a member of a secret order of 
priests in England called the Cowley Fathers, has 
been elected Bishop of the Episcopal diocese of 
Vermont. It will be remembered that he was fora 
number of years rector of the Church of the Advent 
in Boston, but was recalled to England by his order 
as a punishment for having voted for Phillips 
Brooks to be Bishop of the diocese of Massachusetts. 
Dr. Hall was highly esteemed in this city for his 
ability, devotion to his Master’s work and breadth 
of sympathy. It would be quite un-American for a 
priest under the command of a secret foreign order 
to be chosen Bishop over the Episcopal Church in 
Vermont, but Dr. Hall is a naturalized American 
citizen and we understand that he will be released 
from his vows if he accepts this office. 
re 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in thas column, not exceeding fwe lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of nunisters twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Welles. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Elis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


World’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Seminary opens its buitdings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents for two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 


For Copies of the Gistorical Address given 
at Lyndeboro, N. H., Sept. 4, 1889, send thirty cents to 
Rey. F. G. Clark, Plymouth, N. H. 


Wanted.—A boarding place within easy access to 
Boston. Address, with full particulars, Miss b., care 
of the Congregationalist, Boston. 


W anted.— Position as stenographer by well educated 
young lady in an office: would also assist in office work 
or as private amanuensis. Fair speed. Address S., 112 
Chestnut Street, New Britain, Ct. 


Wanted.—A small library to arrange and eatalogue 
by a lady of some experience in eee, private and 
Cuneey school libraries, M. H. N., Congregationalist 
office. 


A lady wishes to resume teaching. She is accus- 
tomed to boarding schools, and is prepared to give lec- 
tures on history and Fuglish literature. Please address 


I. F.8., Congregationalist, Boston. 


For sale in Amherst.—House, nine rooms; barn, 
garden, fruit, running water; fifteen minutes to depot, 
schools, college. Boys and girls fitted for college free. 
Fourteen minutes by rail, eight cents, to Smith College 
for girls, Northampton, Price $1,600. Mrs. K. S. Jones. 
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SWEET 


43 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE . SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC, MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST. | 92 FIFTH AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 199.6 
Ve HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 . i LS. 
=, (HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER Eerste 
MENEELY & CO., GENUINE 


WEST-TROY N. VGA MEAL 


© CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 


BLAKE BELL C@., Boston, Mass. 
fHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHIMES 

& PEA S 

in the Wor! 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOrNPRY. RALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
=THE VANDUZEN & TIET 00., Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. Sand E, India Tin. 


CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
1 Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free. 
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To Subseribers of the Congregationalist. 


A GREAT PREMIUM. 


We will send, postpaid, the new story by Gen. Lew, Wallace, 


the author of Ben Hur, 


THE PRINCE OF 


INDIA (2 vols., $2.50), 


to each one who sends us during September his own renewal 


and one new subscriber with $6. 
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Church Equipment. 
CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenuers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 


made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 


SEAT] N GS PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 20% 2: ith st., 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiling, 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches. Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, Mfer., 
30 Rose St., New York. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Con 116 Elizabeth St. EP 


New York, N.Y. 


Ny 


i 
SSS 58 


~ IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIGNS 


(Can refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


SSS 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR O00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


) In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
tosellCA KR PETS foruse 
in CH URCBES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
7 \ | solicit correspondence, 


——— ee 


iOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
658 Washington St, sdeeesits... Boston. 


and UPHOLSTERY, 


Railroads and Excursicns. 


‘Special Personally Managed 


| WORLD'S: :FAIR::: EXCURSION. 


Leave Boston Sept. Sth, in 
Pullman Vestibuled Palace Cars. 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP , 

11 DAYS FROM BOSTON, $85.00. 
Via WMoosac Tunnel and Niagara Falls. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 

JUDSON & CO., 227 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


XCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS IN RES- 
IDENCES of my parishioners, a few minutes 
by Cable or Electric Cars (fare 5c.) from World’s 

Fair. Choice neighborhood, good air, quiet place. 
Rates 50c. to 75e. per day. 
5 Rey. CHAS. £. BLODGETT, 
Pastor Park Manor Cong. Church, 
7149 Rhodes Avy., Chicago, 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parior aod promenade on the rout, Suites 
of rooms with vatos, Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents, New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustiated circular, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


CHEAP 


P EXCURSIONS 


Re Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 


To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. For FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
ADDRESS TicKET Acents OF CONNECTING LINES. 
Circutars GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO W. A 
THRALL, General PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
Shicaco & NORTH-WESTERN RY., CHICAGO. 
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EDUCATION. 


— The Dartmouth trustees have elected 
William Patten, Ph. D., Harvard, ’83, professor 
of biology, Albert C. Crehore, Yale, ’70, assist- 
ant professor of physics, and Fred P. Emery, 
Dartmouth, ’87, assistant professor of rhetoric. 


— Prof. Charles A. Levermore of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology has ac- 
cepted the position of principal of the well- 
known Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. - 


Rey. W. F. McCauley, the State president of Ohio, 
is to lecture at Lane Seminary the coming year on 
Christian Endeavor. 


One hundred simultaneous missionary meetings 
in Chicago societies this month are included in the 
plans of the Christian Endeavor Missionary Insti- 
tute. 


Since the return of the seven delegates to the Mon- 
treal Convention who went from Concord, N. H., 
they have given sixteen reports in their own socie- 
ties and elsewhere, and have been the means of 
arousing much enthusiasm. 


An ‘evening for beginners,’ and an ‘open air 
committee” that has for its work the conducting of 
an evangelistic service every Sunday before the reg- 
ular church service are among: the good ideas lately 
reported from Australian societies. 


Through the efforts of Mr. E. D. Wheelock, the 
superintendent of temperance work in Illinois, ar- 
rangements have been made for an extensive tem- 
perance campaign throughout that State. The plan 
includes 300 addresses by Mr. John G. Woolley. The 
price of admission to the meetings is to be twenty- 
five cents, and the proceeds are to go to the Rest 
Island Home. 


The date of the Cleveland Convention of 1894 has 
deen fixed for July 11-15. One of the interesting 
features will be the awarding of certain diplomas, 
twenty-five of which will be given to societies re- 
porting the largest number of pledged proportion- 
ate systematic givers intheirmembership. Twenty- 
five more will go to the societies forming the largest 
number of societies during the year, and a banner 
will be given to the local union that gains the great- 
est number of societies during the year. 


- Educational. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Fall term begins Sept. 28. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 


NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens Sept. 20. Inauguration of Professor 
Darling that evening. Inauguration of President 
Booth Oct, 10. For catalogues address Rev. WILLIS 
J. BEECHER, clerk of faculty, Auburn, N, Y. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. Next term opens 
Sept. 20. G.W. SHURTLEFP, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
_ practical, Special instruction in New Testament 
Greck and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
' Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
The curriculum is enlarged a the addition of an 
Elective English Course for the Junior year, for 
which a special instructor is engaged. 

Aduress Prof. F. B. DENTO, Banyor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next Seen ary oar begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
nad han at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 

. Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Lecturer 

- on Pastoral Theology. 


C Por catalogue cr further 
information apply to 


EGBERT C. SMY'TA, 
President of the Faculty. 


New YorK, New Yor«. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York. The next term will begin on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 27, 1893. Students desiring admission 
should weet the Faculty in the President’s room, 
No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. Rooms will be 
drawn at 2P.M. On Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P. M., the 
inauguration of Prof. Arthur C. MeGiffert, D. D., as 
Washburn Professor of Church History, will take 
place in Adams Chapel. 
his inaugural address, and the charge will be ight 
by Rey. J. M. Ludlow, D.D. Prompt attendance 
upon the opening exercisesisurged, Luggage should 
be sent to No, 50 E. 70th St, 


Dr. McGiffert will deliver | 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACILERS’ AGENCIES, 
4. Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, Lll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10)-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & CO. 


MAINE. 
MAINE, FARMINGTON. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFFP’S 
BOAK DING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Opens October 4th. College preparatory 
andandvanced courses. Daily conversation in French 
and German, with Foreign Teachers. Careful at- 
tention to social culture. Apply for prospectus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEIY, 


Meriden, N. WW. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “* #100 plan.””, Send forcatalogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M.. Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms 500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL KOR GIRLS. 1lYth year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 


Begins its 65th year September 14th, offering en- 
larged opportunities. .Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a Colleve fitting Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 
tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 
servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 
spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
Mass. ’ 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Koss Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula, The llth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(#500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE (ten miles from 
Boston). 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Women suggests to parents seeking a good school 
consideration of the followivg points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
eise; abundant food in goad variety and well cooked; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 


ete. - 
2d, Its broadly planned course of study. 5 
Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
ists; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to 
college work; in others, planned rither for home and 
womanly life. Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted. 
3d. Its homelike air and character, 5 
Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room); per- 
sonal oversight ip habits, manners, care of person, 
room, ete.; comforts not stinted, 
4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dresscutting, Business Law for Women, 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. Y 
Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address (mentioning Z'he Congrega- 
tionalist) C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most home- 
like and progressive boarding-school I ever saw.” 


Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, says: ‘‘I believe 


you are honestly trying to educate and not veneer 
young women for lite’s duties.” 
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Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND IIILITARY ACADEI1Y 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 

Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 

Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 

eet JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
aster, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 


A preparatory school for both sexes, fitting for all 
collegiate, scientific, medical and law institutions. 
Certificates admit to college. Full grammar and 
high-school grades. Special and diploma courses for 
those not going to college. Send for catalogue. 
Tenth year Sept. 25. Rooms open daily. 


TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF DO- 


mestic Science, with Departments for Industrial 
Arts and Christian Workers, opens its sixth year 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1893. Special attention given to 
preeetns, Secretaries and other Christian helpers 
or Y. W. C. A. work. For circular apply to 
Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, 
Principal of School, Y. W. C. A., 40 Berkeley, St. 


Typewriting, Book= 
keeping, etc., at the 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Boston Commercial 
College, No. 1 Bea- 


Short 
Hand 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row 
ing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also preparatory and ae Gym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, and chemicai lab- 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE EK. JOHNSON and Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply to 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. ;. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6\ith year begins 
Sept. 6th. Thorough preparation for any College or 
Scientific School. Certiticate admits te variouse leges, 
- THREE NEW BUILDINGS: 

SCHGOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories, libraries and superb GYMNASIUM. 

DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident 
trained nurse. 

DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All buildings heated by steam Ample playgrounds, 

D. W. ABERCROMBIRE, A, M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


Tremont St. Individ= 
ual attention, thor= 
ough instruction. 
Call or send for circu= 
lar. Opens Sept. 5. 


OHTIU. 


OH10, NEW ATHENS. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 
New Athens, O. Tota/ cost, $3.25 per week. Cat- 
alogue free. W. A. WILLIAMS, President. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE. | 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1893. 


OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Gambier, Ohio. Thorough preparation for college 
or business is the especial work done at this school. 
The masters are all college graduates and teachers 
of tried efficiency. Location 1100 feet above sea level. 
Catalogues sent. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


“OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect- 
ive courses. Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 55) students. 
All departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
free. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


WISCONSIN. 


WISCONSIN, BELOIT. 


BELOIT COLLEGE. 


High standards and ample facilities. Eleven build- 
ings. Finest college equipment for physical science 
in the West. 47th year opens Sept, 19, Address 
PRESIDENT EATON, 
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Educational. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOMME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 
ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 

J.H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 8TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, OSWEGO. 
H re) RT H A N D Writing thoroughly taughs 
by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all pupils when competent. 
end for circular. W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly taught. 


NEw YORK, Ft. EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. ¥. For Young Women. 86th 
year Sept. 26. Six courses and Prep. Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, Physical Culture. $270. Jos. E. KING, D.D. 


NEW YORK, CLAVERAOK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. 18th. For cata- 
logues address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philoso hy, LAREUAEOS, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social cuiture. 39t ear be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres, 


NEW YORK, NEW YORE. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. “Dwight method” 
of instruction. Degree of LL. D. given after two 
years’ course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
fee, $100. For catalogues, etc., address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


NEw YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Congregation- 
alist. Opportunity surprises you. No one need lack 
education. 88th year. 


NEw YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Largest & Most Successful in the World, 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete»and practical. Pupils are fitted for the dutieg 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, fullof diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origi- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE. Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Composition and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
He Pp complete the varied inducements to attend 

8 school. 


BUILDING, 638 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock, 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
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New York, NewsBuRGH-ON-THE-Hupson. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL, 


Newburgh-on=Hudson, N. Y. 


You have a little boy whom by and by you expect to send to college, This. 
is for you; and now is the: time to read it, while he is a little boy. I actually 
propose that you send me that boy at eight. ‘ 

“What! to prepare for college?” 

No; to bring up, to let him grow as he ought to grow, till the time comes 
when he ought to prepare for college. You think him a baby yet; his mother, 
especially, calls him her darling and smothers him. His father is too busy to 
do much for him; couldn’t, anyhow. Both with the best of intentions. You are 
doing the best you know how, but you are wasting your boy. American boys are 
notoriously ill-mannered and backward. Everybody sées it in everybody else’s 
children. : : 

“Do you think my boy is going to leave his mother at eight years of age? ” 

I think, if he don’t, he will lose the good growth of both body and mind that 
belongs to the age of eight to fifteen ; but he will grow. You can’t keep a boy 
from growing ; if he don’t grow right, he grows wrong; and you probably think he 
is doing well when he is only growing sappy. 


“‘T don’t agree with you. My boy needs a mother’s love. 
straining the mind so young.” 

You are begging the question. Letting him grow as he ought to grow, and 
guiding him, helping him, is not straining his mind; it is training both mind and 
body ; doing it right. A mother’s love does nothing but harm to a boy when 
misdirected ; when wisely directed, it gives him the soil and culture to grow in 
and with. 

My school is not nearly so good as it might be; there are better in some 
respects; but I know.of no other that does the best things for a boy so well. 
The five best things I can think of for every boy are: (1) to keep him well; 
(2) happy; (3) growing right, mind and body; (4) getting the use of both, and 
(5) learning what belongs to his age. Some schools do the softer parts; some 
do the harder parts. I know of no other that seems to do all five so well. I 
want to do them still better ; 1 hope to create a demand for better bringing-up 
of children than can be got in any home. 

But I can’t argue the question here ; I do in my pamphlet. 
know what we do with boys and why we do it, send for that pamphlet. You 
may not agree with it—no harm done. My rate is $600 a year; no extras. We 
begin Sept. 12. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


REPLENT STi during this fall your 


IF you are weary of sentimental bal= 
lad-music, with refrains, in your 
Sunday 
(Ss School 


Sunday school, send for a copy of the 
e 
Library 


new great success, ‘‘Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School,’’—refresh= 
WE have more time to give to library orders, 
thus wnsuring special care and promptness. 


ing, devotional, bright, and elevating. 
More than 100,000 in use. A cloth= 
YOU have more time for reading and passing 
upon books, which we send you on approval. 


bound sample costs 35 cents, post= 
paid. Money refunded if book is re= 
YOUR LIBRARIAN has more time for rearrang- 
ing and cataloguing his library. 


turned. The Century Co., 
Our List 


33 East 17th St., New York. 
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Of approved books is now ready, revised to May, 

1892. Jt contains the cream of recently isswed 


The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
books for Sunday School Libraries, the publi- 


School Songs issued this Season. 
cations of all reputable houses as well as our 


I don’t approve of 


If you want to 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. * 2a." 


DOANE. 
%&30.00 per 100. | Add5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 
Specimen pages free on request. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 
76 EL. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
This little tract has been 
The 


Over 600 Titles 


of immense service to the 
churches in hogs of gh sys- 


own. Hvery book in the list has been read and 66 © 99 tematic methods of giving. 
approved by our reading committee. THE Harris pethida ante Geneon: 
LIST, invaluable to every Sunday School Li- f alist, and attracted wide no- 
j i ill , pli tice. Many large editions of 
Ak Committee, will be sent free on applica Method 0 eer ey dike reer 
Ron: ht te: ing” inits present form have 

» Giving been sold. Price, 100 copies, 

Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, $2.50; 85 copies, $1.00. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 
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To our subscribers. Send us your own renewal 
and one new subscriber, with $6.00. We will send 
you, postpaid, as a premium, Gen. Lew Wallace’s 


new story, THE PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50). 


ANY. churches would find a rally 
M day in September helpful in secur- 
ing a spiritual momentum for the 
autumn. A printed letter previously sent to 
each member of the church by the pastor, 
outlining his hopes and desires and plans for 
the coming year, suggesting prayer and con- 
secration, is appropriate and perhaps more. 
fruitful than a pastoral letter on New Year’s 
Day. The autumn is really the beginning of 
a new year of church life, and the recognition 
of this factis expedient. The superintendent 
of the Sunday school could plan to secure 
the presence at the school on a given rally 
day of every teacher and scholar. In the 
evening a popular praise service, with an 
earnest address looking forward, to which 
all families connected with the parish had 
been inyited, personally or by mail, would 
reach and draw others. Emphasizing the 
whole day rather than asingle service would 
strengthen the effort. Every one would feel 
it was time to be back in his place. Our 
large stores have opening days. It pays 
them. It pays the church to make similar 
efforts. If the early fall finds a church or- 
ganized and spiritually alert a grand year’s 
work is almost a certainty. 


At the Hebrew Congress in Chicago Rabbi 
Kohler of New York read a paper on The 
Synagogue and the Church and Their Mutual 
Relations with Reference to Their Ethical 
Teachings, which illustrated the kindlier 
relation of sympathy and mutual under- 
standing which has grown up in America 
between Hebrews and Christians, His praise 
for the character of Jesus is grateful to 
Christian ears, although there is something 
self-contradictory, in‘our judgment, in the 
manner of it. Jesus is either less or more 
than he suggests. As was of course to be 
expected, he left the resurrection wholly 
out of account, without which the Chris- 
tian view of Christ is inconceivable. Chris- 
tianity is either a personal relation to a liy- 
ing King and Saviour, or it is little better 
than the other religions of the world. Rabbi 
Kohler explained the persistence of Judaism 
through centuries of persecution by saying 
that it was ‘‘an indestructible ethical sys- 
tem’’; but Jesus foretold the persistence of 
His Church by saying, ‘‘Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” We 
regret to see the so-called ‘liberal’? Juda- 
ism of the day cutting itself loose from the 
thought of God’s self-revelation in the his- 
tory of the Hebrew people. It is the giving 
up of a great hope which has ennobled the 
race. The duty of finding a solution for 
some difficult enigmas may be escaped 
thereby, but at far too high a cost. 
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There are few wiser ecclesiastical invest- 
ments than a pastor’s library. We are al- 
ways glad to record in our church news col- 
umn a gift of this sort, and we heard the 
other day of a good woman who, haying only 
five hundred dollars to bequeath to a worthy 
cause, decided, after careful consideration, 
that she could leave behind her no more 


useful memorial than the nucleus of a library | 


to be placed in the parsonage of her loved 
church. No class of professional men need 
or covet more a working library than minis- 
ters, and often their salary does not admit 
of owning necessary reference books, to say 
nothing of purchasing new volumes of great 
value, like Dvr. Fairbairn’s recent work. 
The practical ownership of such a library 
would compensate for many of the priva- 
tions incidental to a small field. Moreover, 
where town libraries were lacking, a pastor 
interested in the intellectual development 
of his people could loan books to advantage, 
and so the pastor’s library would serve Sun- 
day school teachers and members of the 
Bible classes. Then, too, such an institu- 
tion might check the growth of that feeling 
of restlessness which so often creeps over 
the minister in a small parish. When a cer- 
tain minister was meditating on the advisa- 
bility of making a change he looked around 
his library, which had become so essential 
to his work, and said, ‘‘It will be hard to 
leave these people and hard, too, to leave 
these books,’’ 


During the last few years the eyes of stu- 
dents of the Bible have been opened to new 
views of its history and structure and of the 
methods of its composition. These views 
have been -persistently rejected by many 
who have read the Bible only as a guide to 
conduct, an inspiration to worship and an 
assurance to faith, because they feared that 
these views would weaken the authority of 
the Bible. Meanwhile the established re- 
sults of these critical studies of the Scrip- 
tures are rapidly making their way into 
popular knowledge and taking their place 
beyond controversy. A striking illustration 
of this may be seen in recent editions of the 
Bible with helps for teachers. The Inter- 
national Bible, issued in London and Glas- 
gow and in this country by the Methodist 
publishing houses, and the Cambridge Hadi, 
tion of the Teachers’ Bible eaeh contain a 
large number of very valuable articles by 
foremost Biblical scholars in Europe and 
America. If these were printed in large 
type and in separate volumes they would 
make a library on the Bible of greater value 
than could have been obtained at any cost 
twenty-five years ago. The writers do not 
shrink from controverted questions, but do 
not treat them ina controversial spirit. The 
results of recent scholarship are frankly ac- 
cepted, and in the light of them the Bible 
appears more majestic and precious than 
ever before. If these articles had been 
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bound up with the Revised instead of the 
King James Version, there would have been 
little left for the student to desire. 


Theological inferences from the declara- 
tions of the Bible may not always be cor- 
rect, yet we must make them in order to 
have a theological system. So also we must 
make inferences from Bible statements as 
to conduct. The Scriptures are a statement 
of principles, not a set of rules. These 
inferences, both theological and practical, 
may in time through experience take on 
the nature of revelations. Some mission- 
aries among the Zulus have decided that it 
is wrong to exchange girls and women for 
cattle, but the Zulu converts refuse to ac- 
cept their decision and demand that the 
missionaries shall first prove from the Bible 
that it is unlawful to sell their daughters 
for cattle. That to a Zulu is not an easy 
thing to do by direct quotation, though it 
would seem to be a plain enough inference 
from Scripture teaching. In dealing with 
these converts the missionaries will no 
doubt be reminded anew of a great princi- 
ple of divine teaching, that truth from God 
can become a revelation only when inter- 
preted by human experience and that gen- 
erations of experience under divine training 
are necessary to distinct utterance in human 
ears of divine revelations. To have’ found 
out this truth is to have learned a great deal 
concerning the history of the Bible. 


The question is sometimes discussed 
whether the giving of one-tenth of one’s 
income to religious work was a Jewish law 
or the statement of a principle which applies 
to Christiams also. It seems to us that the 
law has expanded into a principle which 
justifies itself by its fruits in Christian 
lives. We lately met a young man in a 
Western city who was pointed out to us asa 
man of unusual promise because of his suc- 
cess in business, his interest in public af- 
fairs, his Christian character and the confi- 
dence and esteem in which he is held. A 
few years ago he had an opportunity to go 
into a business partnership, but had no cap- 
ital. He went to his Sunday school teacher 
to borrow money, which was lent to him on 
the condition that he would give one-tenth 
of his income to the Lord. He says the 
promise to do that has proved to be the 
turning point in his life. He soon became 
interested in the objects to which he gave, 
increased his gifts beyond the tenth, put 
more energy into his business, found his en- 
larged interests bringing to him more friends 
and increased business and growing contfi- 
dence. His generosity has brought him into 
more abundant life. The young man who 
systematically devotes his possessions and 
himself to the Lord’s service receives in 
character and power a hundredfold more iu 
this present life. 
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Summer experiences which have helped 
one’s Christian life are of interest not only 
to himself but to his brethren. One cannot 
help noticing how generously Paul in his 
epistles shares his experiences with those 
from whom he has been separated, and. how 
rich are the lessons. he draws frum them. 
He is eager to meet with them that he may 
both tell them of what he has done and hear 
of what has happened to them. ‘I long to 
see you,”’ le wrote to the Roman Christians, 
‘that I with you may be comforted in you, 
each of us by the other’s faith, both yours 
and mine.’’ The best prayer meetings are 
those in which personal life and thought are 
most freely imparted. It is an excellent 
way to kindle interest in the autumn prayer 
meetings to devote one evening to the things 
which each has learned about God’s charac- 
ter and to the ways in which each has min- 
istered to others and has strengthened his 
own faith. Every one, young and old, 
should be glad to contribute something to 
the meeting, and it is quite likely that the 
most helpful things may be said by those 
whose experiences seem to them most com- 
monplace. This closer touch of Christian 
hearts with one another, mingled with 
united prayer, may be the means of kin- 
dling a religious enthusiasm which will bless 
the church through all the year. One of the 
greatest needs in our churches is for the 
members to know and believe in and be 
stimulated by one another’s spiritual faith 
and experience. 


ee 


GIVE WORK. 


The army of the unemployed is large. In 
some places, as in New York and Chicago, it 
is threatening. As winter approaches it is 
likely that suffering from poverty will be 
extensive and that the dangers from the 
idle poor will increase. They will easily be 
persuaded to follow ignorant and designing 
leaders. From such conditions false and 
mischievous theories of society gain cre- 
dence and bring disorder and suffering to 
all classes. 

Public charity may relieve much of the 
distress of poverty, but it cannot greatly 
change these conditions. It can hardly avoid 
doing much harm with the good it does. 
Men who live feom hand to mouth have lit- 
tle ambition beyond getting enough to eat 
and wear and a place to live in. When they 
have been furnished these necessaries for 
some time without work, they do not wel- 
come work. They become persuaded that 
society owes them a living, that they are 
being unjustly treated and they become en- 
emies to society. There is a large class of 
men and women who have always worked 
‘because they have known no other way to 
live and to whom it would be a great injury 
to discover that they can live without work- 
ing. There are yet larger classes who seek 
nop charity, but only the privilege of earn- 
ing their living, and who, in times of busi- 
ness depression, are entitled to the sympa- 
thy of their fellowmen. Indeed, are not all 
classes recognized as never before as having 
claims on each other, on every one who be- 
lieves in the brotherhood of man? 

An unusual opportunity will be afforded 
us this coming winter wisely to acknowl- 
edge this claim. Let each individual who 
can give work to his neighbor who needs 
it. Let him thoughtfully plan to do this. 
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If it be only fora day it may be a valuable 
service. Many decline opportunities to do 
work which their neighbors could not get 
and take the time instead to do work which 
others could do for them. Many others 
could afford to give to tbose in need the 
work which they are doing themselves. 
Others still have work to be done which 
they are postponing, but which would be a 
boon to idle hands. 

We rely too much on organizations to 


overcome the difficulties of our social sys- 


tem. Great armies marched in labor organi- 
zations last Monday and left on many minds 
the impression that they are going to solve 
oursocial problems. But, afterall, the most 
that is done will have to be done by indi- 
viduals. Careful plans of one to relieve the 
need of one without weakening his inde- 
pendence or embittering his feeling toward 
his fellowmen will be the greatest factor in 
bringing about presperity. Buy only what 
work you can pay for. Jt helps no one to 
give him work and then owe him‘for it 
with no certainty in his mind when he will 
get his money. But give work where you 
can. If you have a job of carpentering 
which needs to be done, a fence to be built 
or mended, a house that needs furnishing 
or cleaning, a carriage that needs repairing, 
if you need a new suit of clothes or a new 
coat of paint on your premises, then set 
some one to work and take care that it is 
offered to one who needs it. Each indi- 
vidual who pays his debts promptly and 
distributes with forethought for others the 
work he is able to control is doing much 
to maintain the peace and increase the 
prosperity of the country. 


—<—_ 


TO COLLEGE SENIORS. 


With the coming of autumn and the open- 
ing of the college year thoughtful men of 
the next graduating elass are debating and 
deciding what-walk in life they will choose 
to follow. As the months go on the respon- 
sibilities of this choice will show themselves 
more clearly, and. they will begin to under- 
stand the real meaning of the Commence- 
ment which comes so soon and brings an 
end of pleasant college days. There are 
many who have already been guided to a 
choice, some by natural aptitudes, others by 
the wish of parents or the Opening of spe- 
cial doors of opportunity, but there are 
others who must make their choice, as it 
seems, quite arbitrarily. They are not con- 
scious of having poorer talents than their 
classmates, but there has come to them no 
decisive and unmistakable call of duty. 

Upon men who stand thus at the parting 
of the ways it would seem that the ministry 
ought to have a claim, not for the induce- 
ments of privilege so often pointed out, but 
for higher and better reasons. It is true, 
indeed, that there are many privileges and 
enjoyments in the work of the pastor. It is 
not a little thing to be so fully the master of 
your own time. It is delightful to enter 
into cordial and helpful relations with your 
neighbors, rich and poor. Social privileges 
come unasked, The companionship of 
books and the excitement of persuasion ap- 
peal to the student and the orator. But 
these delights are the accidents of the pro- 
fession, and he who enters upon it allured 
by their promise only is sure of disappoint- 
ment. 
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The one valid claim of the ministry upon 
the young men of our land is that it pre- 
sents an unequaled opportunity of self-sac- 
rifice for the highest ends. As a means of 
gaining what the world has to offer it would 
be folly to ask any man to enter it. Asa 
means of giving self to serve one’s gener- 
ation it is the unequaled opportunity of the 
time. The fields in which, for comfort and 
enjoyment, it compares favorably with the 
other professions are uncomfortably over- 
crowded, It is no uncommon thing for the 
authorities of a church in some country 
town of New England or New York to re- 
ceive applications for a hearing from fifty 
ministers as soon as it is known that their 
pastor is about to resign, while for every 
prominent and well-paid position there is 
an eager pushing such as can hardly be 
paralleled in any other profession. But in 
the fields that call for great self sacrifice 
there is abundant elbow room. There is 
room enough in China, in India, in Africa, 
where a parish of a million souls may be 
had for the asking, and careers like those 
of Moffatt and Hannington and Mackay are 
still possible to men of the same mold. 
There is room enough in difficult and thank- 
less fields in America, where even some of 
your brethren will say of you, ‘It is a pity 
that should have thrown himself away 
on that little church.’’ A missionary super- 
intendent said not long ago, in a gathering 
where there was much talk*of the claims 
of the foreign work, ‘Brethren, I find it 
almost impossible to get a man to go on a 
foreign mission six miles from a railroad in 
the State of New York.” 

If, then, there are seniors of the year who 
are planning to enter the ministry because 
it is a pleasant work, with possibilities of 
good pay attained at once, so that marriage 
need not be delayed, with long vacations 
and hope of a comfortable, modern parson- 
age, it would be well for them to reconsider 
the matter lest they should make a blunder 
which will bring abundant repentance. 
That church is to be pitied which has a 
self-seeking pastor, but, in the long run, 
the pastor himself is most in need of pity. 
But if there are those who, above all hope 
of wealth or fame, can feel the supreme 
attraction of complete self-sacrifice, who 
will not grudge to give themselves for 
Christ and His flock to whatever work they 
may be called, they shall not fail of that 
inward experience described by our Lord 
as receiving back a hundred-fold even in 
this life. 


AFTER THE POOL SELLERS. 

It is a pleasure to chronicle a definite and 
effective effort on the part of the authorities 
to suppress pool selling in connection with 
the Springfield races, which have just been 
held. Early in the summer we pointed out 
the danger that the Connecticut gamblers, 
hampered by the stringent law passed in 
that State last winter, would undertake to 
establish themselves elsewhere in New Eng- 
land, where neither law nor public senti- 
ment had been brought to the pitch requisite 
to the suppression of popular forms of 
gambling. Whether the four gentlemen 
arrested in Springfield week before last 
come from over the border or whether they 
are indigenous to our own Commonwealth ~ 
matters little so long as they have been 
made to feel the heavy hand of the law. 
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It may be a little doubtful if the city 
marshal of Springfield would have at- 
tempted to break up local pool selling, 
which had gone on uninterruptedly for 
twenty-five years, had not for some time 
past a quiet pressure been brought to bear 
toward this end by certain determined min- 
isters and laymen scattered up and down 
the Connecticut valley. But at all events 
the officers have evidently done their duty 
with a good degree of alacrity and thor- 
oughness, 

A significant thing about this raid. was 
that, while the guilty parties took their ar- 
rest calmly and seemed averse to any con- 
tention in the courts, they were surprised at 
the fine of $1,000 apiece and the sentence to 
imprisonment for three months and ap- 
pealed to a higher court. Evidently they 
are not disposed to deny that the law is ex- 
plicit in its condemnation of their business, 
but they have relied on the hitherto tolerant 
attitude of the community, a deplorably 
large portion of which winks at current 
forms of gambling and itself indulges more 
or less openly, and to a greater or less ex- 
tent, in lottery tickets and games of chance. 
Now they have awakened to the fact that 
there are officers and judges who do not 
propose to let the enactment of 1888 become 
a dead letter. 


This Springfield seizure has shown that 
it does pay to agitate reforms. A knot 
of wise, earnest men, who believe that the 
moral strength of our people is being sapped 
by the gambling mania, can do much to 
suppress its flaunting manifestations and 
lessen the danger to susceptible young men, 
attracted by the glitter of an open poolroom. 
While officers of the law are not disposed, in 
the discharge of their duties, to rise above 
the level of general public sentiment, they 
can, as a rule, be spurred on at least to 
greater vigilance; they can be made to feel 
that the support of the virtuous elements in 
a city or town is, in the long run, as desira- 
ble as that of the vicious elements, and 
when they do their duty and subject them- 
selves to odium in certain quarters they 
ought to receive a proper amount of praise. 
In the Springfield case we are glad to note a 


‘demonstration of approval on the part of 


the moral forces of the community. A score 
or so of leading citizens append their names 
to a letter printed in the Republican, last 
Friday, expressing their hearty gratification 
at the action of the officials. 


<> 


RESUMING INTERRUPTED SERVICE, 

The spirit in which this is done depends 
upon the cause and nature of the interrup- 
tion. If we have forgotten or knowingly 
neglected some duty, renewed attention to 
it ought to be accompanied by shame and 
penitence. If we merely have omitted it in 
the natural and proper order of things, as 
we lay aside the obligations of the office or 
the schoolroom during a vacation, we re- 
sume it without regret for the intermission 
and are the better fitted thereby to perform 
it efficiently. 

Just at present thousands are returning 
to schools, shops, the scenes of home life 
and other familiar places of service after 
the summer vacation. For a multitude the 
year of work begins now rather than at the 
beginning of the calendar twelvemonth. It 
is a good time to appreciate afresh the no- 
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bility of sincere, energetic labor, whether 
physical or intellectual, and to take comfort 
in the truth that God does not ask most of 
us to do great and showy things for Him 
but to do thoroughly well and with hearty 
consecration the common things which com- 
pose life in the large majority of instances. 

As we resume our more or less interrupted 
service of one or another sort let us en- 
deavor to take up our regular religious hab- 
its and duties with not less zeal than that 
which we put into our secular pursuits. 
Vacation has not rendered us that which we 
ought to have gained from it unless we are 
more than ever ready to render the best 
quality of Christian service. 


—_ : 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


An imperative call goes up for a most 
searching investigation of the cause of the 
disaster at Chester, Mass., wherein seven- 
teen passengers were killed and a score or 
more seriously injured by the precipitation 
of four coaches of a Boston & Albany ex- 
press train into the Westfield River. Either 
the inherent weakness of a bridge over 
which the train tried to pass at a too rapid 
rate, or the negligence of men employed by 
a contractor to strengthen the bridge, who, 
while doing it, temporarily weakened it by 
severing rivets and removing plates that 
were essential to safety, are responsible for 
the awful record of death and pain. Which- 
ever it may be, the railroad commissioners 
of the State, whose investigation began on 
Monday, must get at the bottom facts and 
let the responsibility be known. Then it 
would be a welcome sight to see those 
guilty of criminal carelessness suffer an 
adequate penalty. Not until something 
of the kind is done will such horrors be- 
come more infrequent. If a railroad de- 
cides to use heavier locomotives and put 
greater strains upon its bridges, then re- 
enforced bridges ought to precede heavier 
rolling stock. Butif that is not made com- 
pulsory and the present system of re-enforc- 
ing bridges continues, surely the heaviest 
trains ought not to be permitted to rush 
with full speed upon bridges that are 
thought to be weak or are known to be 
undergoing repairs. Moreover, it certainly 
ought not to be possible for a gang of 
bridge repairers to strip a girder of rivets 
and plates and then, because the noon hour 
comes, leave it in that condition while they 
eat and loaf, apparently oblivious of the 
approach of one of the regular express 
trains. And yet the evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses of this ‘accident, the confessions of 
the foreman of the crew of bridge repairers 
and the admissions of the railroad officials 
all indicate that in these particulars the 
only plea to enter is ‘‘ guilty.” 


Competition, between roads now necessi- 
tates more speed and that compels better 
roadbeds and bridges. It is poor policy to 
sacrifice safety to ‘celerity. The road 
upon which this accident occurred hereto- 
fore has had a fine reputation for guarding 
the interests of its patrons as well as its 
owners. It has yet to be proved that any of 
its employés are responsible for this catas- 
trophe, but, if they are so proved, the road 
will suffer a loss of reputation, and that 
justly, much more disastrous in the end 
than the heavy damages now due to the 
maimed living and the friends of the dead. 
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Congregationalists have especial reason to 
be thankful for the escape of Rev. Messrs. 
Llewellyn Pratt of Norwich, Ct., and W. H. 
G. Temple of South Boston, who, with their 
wives, were passengers on the ill-fated train. 
Dr. Pratt and his wife suffered slight in- 
juries. 


The second hurricane from the West In- 
dies, to which we briefly referred in our 
last issue, did a work of destruction on sea 
and land equaling, if not surpassing, its 
predecessor. Full reports of the propor- 
tions of the disaster even now are not at 
hand. Indeed it is doubtful whether they 
ever will be. The loss of life in the belt of 
territory along the coast of Georgia and 
South Carolina, especially in the sea islands 
of South Carolina, is appalling, perhaps 
1,000 negroes being submerged. In Charles- 
ton, Port Royal and Savannah the loss of 
property was great and of lives not a few 
were sacrificed. The rice crop of the Caro- 
linas and the better grades of sea island 
cotton will be greatly diminished, and the 
fruit crops of Delaware and New Jersey 
have suffered sadly, for the storm swept up 
along the coast, playing havoc with ship- 
ping, foliage and telegraph wires in New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, as well as farther south. Battered 
vessels with shipwrecked sailors and ‘‘ dere- 
licts’’ have come into all our ports, telling 
of unparalleled experiences, hairbreadth es- 
capes and too often of loss of life. Fora 
while the fate of the steamer City of Savan- 
nah, steaming from Boston to Savannah, 
with her passengers from New England to 
the South, was in doubt. Fortunately pas- 
sengers and crew survived a two days’ awful 
struggle with wind and wave but the steamer 
is a wreck, and scarcely more can be said of 
the condition of the sister steamer, the City 
of Birmingham, which rescued the passen- 
gers and crew of the Savannah, The loss 
of life by the storm must be computed by 
thousands and of property by millions. 
That it would have been much more in 
either case had not the accurate prognosti- 
cations of the Weather Bureau given warn- 
ing is certain. , 


While it is true that Chicago has many 
unemployed within her limits who during 
the past week have given the citizens and 
police plenty to think about, and while it 
is true that almost everywhere there are 
many needing employment more than char- 
ity—using the word in its modern sense— 
still it must be acknowledged that the out- 
look is brighter than it was. Mills are re- 
opening, banks that suspended are begin- 
ning again, the stock market reflects the 
optimism of investors, savings bank deposi- 
tors are not withdrawing the money that 
they gave legal notice that they would 
desire, and the number of failures is les- 
sening. The operatives in the mills at Fall 
River and New Bedford in this State, who 
talked of resisting the reduction in wages 
ordered by their employers because of trade 
conditions, thus far have withstood the 
demand for a strike, and it is to be hoped 
that they will, for in all probability their 
fate would be similar to that of the English 
and Welsh miners who have just returned 
to work. Industrial conditions are not such 
now as to make success in striking probable, 
and where strikes do occur it will probably be ~ 
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because of loyalty to a principle or because 
there is a real or fancied basis for the belief 
that employers are making present condi- 
tions a pretext for reductions that are not 
absolutely necessary. 


It is very important for the nation that 
its present executive should live until the 
expiration of his term. The past record of 
the vice president on questions of national 
financial policy is not such as to make the 
prospect of his elevation to the presidency 
other than alarming. Hence any evidence 
of physical weakness in President Cleveland 
or the likelihood of his passing away would 
have a depressing effect upon business men, 
irrespective of party, who credit him with 
sound views upon finance and recognize the 
part he has played in recent years in keep- 
ing his party’s standard higher than it 
otherwise would have been. That he is the 
victim of any disease which threatens to 
impair his bodily or mental soundness has 
not been shown by any evidence yet given 
to the public. That he recently submitted 
to an operation which necessitated the re- 
moval of several teeth and a part of the jaw- 
bone is probable, and that the operation 
was performed while on a yacht, which was 
floating upon the Atlantic, proves nothing 
more than that the President has good 
friends who know how to shield him from 
people who make it their profession to pry 
into personal affairs. That expert surgeons 
were present shows that he had the best 
service possible and it may indicate that 
grave complications were feared. Be this 
as it may, we now have the assurance of 
physicians and personal friends that the 
President was never in better health and 
that no anxiety for the future is felt. Presi- 
dent, wife and child once more are sheltered 
by the White House and the burden of 
executive and social labors has been re- 
sumed. 


_ Toronto is rejoicing that, notwithstanding 
the trickery of the opponents of Sunday 
rest in that city—shown before the election 
by forcing it to be held at an inopportune 
time for the friends of law and order and 
on the day of election by gross frauds at 
the polls—it has just decided by a majority 
of 1,000 that Sumday shall be, as heretofore, 
a day when horse cars shall not run. The 
latest news from Chicago is positively dis- 
gusting and humiliating. The Clingman in- 
junction suit has been passed upon by a 
judge, who after inviting two other judges 
to sit with him and aid in formulating an 
opinion, insulted them in open court, over- 
ruled their opinion and in a maudlin speech, 
betraying his probably intoxicated condition, 
ordered the case continued for sixty days, 
which means open gates until the end of the 
fair if the order holds. Never has a more 
disgraceful scene been seen in an American 
court. Judges Dunne and Brentano, the 
judges overridden, found their efforts to 
restrain the offending judge—Judge Goggin 
—tutile and with shame for their profession 
withdrew from the courtroom. The attor- 
ney for the directors, seeking to dissolve the 
injunction, boldly rebuked the judge for his 
‘judicial anarchy’’ and served notice that 
no respect for his order would be had. Well 
may the officials of the Y. P. S. C. E. request 
the management of the fair to refrain from 
announcing a Christian Endeavor day and 
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rally. It will be extremely opportune and 
necessary for the Cook County lawyers to 
discipline the unworthy judge, and the coun- 
try will note whether the task is performed 
or not. With Altgeld as governor, Harrison 
as mayor and Goggin as judge, INinois—the 
State of Lincoln, Washburne and Blodgett 
—seems to have sunk to a low level. 


Absorbing interest in the debate on the 
silver question in the Senate, which was 
notable last week for the speeches by Sen- 
ators Sherman of Ohio and Gordon of Geor- 
gia advocating a repeal of the Sherman law, 
and by Senators Vance of North Carolina 
and Wolcott of Colorado attacking their 
anti-silver Democratic and Republican col- 
leagues, should not be allowed to obscure 
other important facts and measures. Sen- 
ator Hill, by some method or other, has 
secured a favorable report upon a bill now 
on the calendar, which proposes to abolish 
federal supervision of elections. A like 
measure is to be rushed through the House. 
There was a time when federal supervision 
of elections had stout advocates in the Re- 
publican party. Are there any now? Sen- 
ator Dolph of Oregon has introduced a bill 
which provides that $500,000 be appropri- 
ated to make the execution of the Geary 
exclusion law possible, and in his speech 
advocating its passage he attempted to be- 
little the opposition of religious organiza- 
tions to the law, imputing their zeal to 
mere sentiment based on false information. 


With a probable deficit of $50,000,000 
next June, staring the national treasury in 
the face, it would seem to be impolitic for 
any such legislation to be suggested even. 
The debate over the rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has been acrimonious and pro- 
longed and has revealed radical differences of 
opinion that may result in the triumph of 
the filibusters, those men like Mr. Kilgore 
of Texas, of whom thé country has become 
thoroughly weary. A Congress that does 
something may or may not be a blessing, 
but when a majority truly reflects. public 
opinion it ought to be possible for it to leg- 
islate, and the country is not so much con- 
cerned as to where the power is lodged that 
makes it possible to do something as it is 
that it shall be sure that the power exists. 
The utterances of Mr. Wilson, chairman of 
the committee on ways and means, indicate 
an intention to begin immediately the pub- 
lic hearings by the committee upon the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of changing the 
tariff and enlarging the free list, the hope 
being that early in November a bill may be 
brought before Congress that will reflect 
the opinions of the administration, modified 
more or less by evidence presented to the 
committee, The condition of the national 
treasury, the disparity between income and 
outgo, are quite as likely to shape legisla- 
tion on this point as the views of interested 
producers or consumers. 


“Suppose these enormous, monstrous, 
hideous falsehoods’’—viz.: that the home 
rule bill for Ireland will separate the 
islands, destroy the constitution, break up 
the empire, annihilate the control of finan- 
cial matters by the House of Commons, 
make Irishmen supreme in British affairs 
and impose virtual slavery upon the minor- 
ity in Ireland—‘ to be true,’’ said Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his great last speech preceding the 
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final vote of the House of Commons, ‘‘ have 
they not a terrible recoil upon ourselves? 
Must we not admit, after 700 years, that the 
result of our treatment is that we have 
brought ber to such a state that she cannot 
without danger and ruin undertake respon- 
sibilities. which in every other country are 
found to be within the capacity of the peo- 
ple and fraught with the richest bevefits?’’ 
The explanation of the vote by which the 
House of Commons two days later gave an 
affirmative answer to this question and with 
great solemnity sent the home rule bill to 
the upper house by a majority of thirty-four 
in a total vote of 568 is found in the hearty 
belief of the Liberal masses that, as Mr. 
Gladstone says: 


We deny that the brand of incapacity has 

been laid by the Almighty upon any particu- 
lar branch of our race, when every other 
branch has displayed capabilities on the same 
subject and has attained to success which is 
an example to the world. We have faith in 
national liberty—faith in its efticacy as an 
instrument of national education. 
With home rule out of the way in the Com- 
mons Mr. Gladstone’s path is by no means 
unobstructed, for the Welsh and Scotch 
Liberals are insisting upon precedence of 
pet measures and Mr. Gladstone refuses to 
make definite promises. The House of 
Lords will soon reject the home rule bill 
by an overwhelming majority, as every de- 
fender of ancient customs and opponent of 
constitutional reform has been summoned 
to vote. Then with the two houses clash- 
ing and the people saying to the aristocrats, 
“You must accept or impair your own 
tenure,’’ it will be interesting to see which 
horn of the dilemma the lords take and 
how long they will postpone accepting the 
inevitable. 


The Nicaragua Canal Construction Com- 
pany, unable to borrow $300,000 on $19,000- 
000 of securities in order to pay a floating 
debt of $285,000, was placed in the hands of 
a receiver. The leading New York insur- 
ance companies advanced the rate of inter- 
est on mortgage loans from five to six per 
cent.-——The annual convention of the Grand 
Army of the Republic met in Indianapolis. 
Jerome Bonaparte of Washington, grand- 
son of the great emperor’s brother, died at 
Beverly, Mass.—Hon. H. C. Ide of Ver- 
mont, by request of Great Britain and Ger- 
many, has been appointed chief justice of 
Samoa, the United States acquiescing.—— 
Dr. Adolph Stoecker of Berlin, the anti- 
Semite, arrived in New York. He will 
assist Mr. Moody in his special evangelis- 
tic services in Chicago,— Sixty thousand 
Welsh miners returned to work without 
securing the advance in wages demanded. 
— Asiatic cholera secured a foothold in 
Grimsby, Eng. News of a renewal of the 
royalist plots in Hawaii reached San Fran- 
cisco. Admiral Skerrett, the leading Amer- 
ican representative, showed his sympathy 
with the provisional government and pre- 
pared to help if needed. 
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IN BRIEF. 


Nothing reveals the dignity of labor, and 
the esteem and honor accorded to it, more 
than that every earnest man gives to the 
word laborer a definition which includes him- 
self. 


Seldom do we need more Christian grace 
than on the day we return from a summer 
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life of leisure and exhilarating freedom to 
the restraints of close rooms and confining 
duties. 


Not a few compliments on our recent edu- 
cational number have floated into this office. 
Writes a local divine, ‘‘Ido not know that 
I ever saw any other product of the weekly 
press I liked so much.” 


The World’s Fair abounds in material for 
sermon building, and some of our preachers 
are turning to account their observations in 
the White City. At least one Sunday evening 
discourse might profitably be constructed 
with the fair as a text. Certainly those who 
go owe a duty to those who do not, since the 
latter class, by the way, in the ordinary con- 
gregation, is vastly in the majority. 


J.M. Barrie, the deservedly popular Scotch 
story writer, was announced to make his first 
public appearance in Thrums last week at a 
“bazar,” to be held in aid of a chapel which 
has been erected for the Auld Lichts ”’ con- 
gregation. We wonder whether Tammas Hag- 
gart, ina future tale, will give his opinion of 
church ‘‘bazars’’ or fairs. They abound in 
raw material for the Scotch genius to convert 
into dry humor. 


Much sympathy will be felt for the Boston 
lady who lost $100,000 last week in her jour- 
ney home by the Campania. Some sympathy 
also will be felt for the officers of the ship 
and for the company, who are, no doubt, 
greatly annoyed by the theft. Any one who 
leaves unguarded costly jewels or other valu- 
ables in steamships, hotels or private houses 
in which he is entertained as a guest exposes 
himself to loss, places great temptations be- 
fore servants and others and does injustice to 
his hosts. 


The hospitable landlord of the Lake Mohonk 
House, Albert K. Smiley, has issued invita- 
tions for the eleventh annual autumnal gath- 
ering, at that charming resort, of the friends 
of the Indian. The conference is held Oct. 11- 
13 and will, doubtless, be no less interesting 
and productive of results than heretofore. 
Unfortunately the attendance of our Congre- 
gational people will probably be smaller than 
usual, owing to the fact that the American 
Board meeting at Worcester occurs the same 
week, - 


There is a Roman Catholic monastery in 
Beatty, Pa., which includes a college and the- 
ological seminary with 200 students and 
twenty-five professors, also a distillery and a 
brewery. The students are not allowed to 
drink the seminary beer, though the prohibi- 
tion does not extend to the faculty. It is said 
that the magnificent church which the monks 
of the abbey (St. Vincent’s) are now building 
will be erected’ by the profits of their liquor 
business. This seems like a chapter from the 
history of the Middle Ages and we think the 
whole concern ought to be set back into that 
period. 


Injustice is often done to ministers by charg- 
ing them with want of sympathy with the 
poor. The Roman Catholic pastor at Terre 
Haute, Ind., last Sunday said to his flock: 
“ There is great distress in this parish, owing 
to the hard times. I have a deposit in the 
bank which comprises my savings for some 
years added to the pension I get as a Union 
soldier, and this is at the disposal of the des- 
titute so long as it holds out.’’ Rev. Robert 
McIntyre of Denver has asked that, in view 
of the hard times, his salary of $5,000 be re- 
duced to $1,000. 


Are there not some men who walk in and 
out of the portals of the Congregational House 
in Boston to whom this word from the Watch- 
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man might be a helpful admonition? ‘‘ We 
always feel a little shy of brethren who go 
about whispering against the orthodoxy of 
A, B, C, especially if they appear to be rather 
glad to get a new bit of evidence that might 
go to confirm their previous whisperings. 
One who shows that he is pleased to get hold 
of things that can be twisted to the injury of 


others may be a good man, but if he has been ° 


your guest you should count your spoons. 
Rejoicing in evil is about as bad a symptom 
as there is of one’s moral condition,”’ 


There is a one-sided exegesis of Scripture 
which may bring some satisfaction to senti- 
mentalists but which discourages those who 
look into the Bible to find truth which brings 
real assurance for faith. An illustration of 
this was given recently by one who was trying 
to prove that Christ would speedily come to 
the earth again to sit on the throne of David. 
He said: “The promise of His coming was 
made between one and two thousand years 
ago. With Him a thousand years is as one 
day. ‘The promise was, therefore, made only 
day before yesterday.’? He seems to have for- 
gotten to add that on that basis of calculation 
three thousand years hence will be only the 
day after tomorrow. 

Mr. Moody has been interviewed by a Chi- 
cago News reporter. He believes the people 
of the United Stafes are ripe for one of the 
greatest religious awakenings ever known. 
His definition of a successful evangelist is 
one who has common sense, an unblemished 
character, consecration, large sympathies, 
faith, patience, enterprise, familiarity with the 
Word of God and the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. He finds men pretty much the same 
the world over and does not find Chicago 
essentially worse than other large cities. His 
opinion of such lawlessness as Chicago wit- 
nessed last week is that it injures trade, shakes 
public confidence, causes money to be hoarded 
and injures, rather than benefits, the working 
men, who, he believes, ask not for charity but 
for an opportunity to earn an honest living. 


Applause in the regular Sunday morning 
service usually seems out of place, but there 
are exceptions to this as well as to all rules. 
When a prominent Chicago pastor lately de- 
nounced the governor of Illinois in strong and 
pertinent language, the applause came so nat- 
urally and so properly that it could hardly jar 
upon the feelings of the most sensitive. By 
this expression the pastor was assured of the 
complete sympathy of his congregation and 
felt the inspiration which always comes to a 
speaker with the knowledge that he carries 
his audience with him, The congregation, too, 
made up of residents and strangers from all 
over the country, seemed by this token to be- 
come a unit and that on the side of right. 
They testified, as they could hardly have done 
in any other way, to their loyalty to a good 
cause and their contempt of wrongdoing, 
even in high places. 


All the wits are not dead. ‘Rev. Dr. H. L. 
Wayland, for instance, of the National Bap- 
tist is very much alive, but he recently met 
his equal in another editor to whom he spoke 
of a graduate of the Hampton school, a lady 
of very high descent (on one side of the house), 
who had read a paper the previous evening 
which called forth high praise. The editor 
said of her, ‘‘ Yes, she has taught school and 
she has had nervous prostration; in fact, she 
has all the marks of high civilization.’’ Dr. 
Wayland replied, ‘‘O, such brightness ought 
not to be wasted upon the editorial profes- 
sion; you ought to have been a preacher.” 
The brilliant editor responded, ‘‘ Well, per- 
haps I should have been. But in my time the 
broad church had not been invented, and it 
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was expected that a person would believe 
something,” 


That Wesleyans in England are somewhat 
more advanced than their brethren in this 
country may or may not be inferred from the 
following statements by the new editor of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. Says Mr. Wat- 
kinson: 

I am thinking over a series of sketches of 
the outside churches, the labor church, the 
ethical society, the positivist church, and so 
forth. I shall try to show that each of these 
movements involves a principle which has not 
had its due recognition at the hands of Chris- 
tendom. Another series will be an attempt to 
recast our notions of the deity in the light of 
modern research. [ have no quarrel with men 
of science. .. . All evangelical churches have 
been influenced by the general stream of Ger- 
man learning and criticism. We share with 
the whole Christian world the readjustment 
of thought brought about by recent research. 
All our critics are constructive. It would be 
fair to call them liberal, but not iconoclasts. 
They are men of great freedom of mind, but 
they are as true to the Christian doctrines as 
ever. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


New York, Brooklyn and vicinity have 
been passing through troublous times, nor 
is our usual serenity yet fairly restored. 
The financial stringency, here as elsewhere 
wrecking many established houses, banks 
and other trusted institutions, shook the 
neryes even of cool, steady-going business 
men, and anxiety as to what Congress might 
do for the general relief did not help mat- 
ters. The arrival of two or three steamers 
reported to have real or imitation cholera 
on board was not a quieting circumstance. 
The periodic outbreak of gasconade from 
our professional anarchists, male and fe- 
male, howling out their pretense of sympa- 
thy with some real, but much moré artifi- 
cial, want among the lowest of the low alien 
element in our slums, murderous threats 
deepening now and then into such acts of 
riotous violence as they dared to indulge in, 
scared the timid until the head of the police 
force put his heavy foot on the vermin and 
silenced them. Somehow, more than the 
usual allowance of serious railway disasters 
have fallen to our share—one on the Man- 
hattan track and another in the northern 
section of the city, within a few hours of 
each other, suddenly taking more than a 
score of lives. The trolley still makes good 
its claim to an allowance of about three to 
four victims weekly. Then the twocyclonic 
southern storms, dropping their usual cus- 
tom of softening down on reaching this re- 
gion, rushed through us at the rate of fifty- 
six miles an hour, upsetting small craft 
along the coast, in the harbor, the sound 
and the rivers, deluging the seaside pleasure 
resorts, shaking up passengers over the 
bridge, unsettling walls, toppling over chim- 
neys and a block or two of unfinished build- 
ings, crushing in immense plate glass win- 
dows, prostrating telegraph and electric 
light wires, and in Central and Prospect 
Parks, the smaller squares and along the 
streets uprooting trees, highly prized for 
their beauty and some of them for their 
great rarity. The pecuniary damage has. 
been heavy and the loss of life deplorable 
beyond anything on record here in the same 
length of time for years. The two or three 
clear, cool days just past have cheered all 
hearts with anticipations of bright tonic Sep- 
tember weather, ushering in happier times. 
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This pleasant anticipation is shaded, how- 
ever, by presages of the coming autumnal 
political storm, more dreaded by honest 
business men and peaceable citizens than 
are cyclones like those just experienced. 
Our despots are to give peculiar bitterness 
this time to the chalice they commend to 
our lips by their infusion into it of the can- 
didacy for our most important judgeship of 
the self-disgraced and convicted falsifier of 
judicial records, by which crime, for the 
present profit of himself and his party, he 
defeated the legally declared will of the 
people. And now, against the formal pro- 
test of the Bar Association, against the 
openly expressed judgment of the upright 
men of his own party, and despite the 
loathing of decent citizens of every name, 
this shameless lawbreaker is to be thrust 
upon the people as a candidate, with no 
small likelihood that some criminal trick 
like that by which he won before may re- 
seat him for fourteen years to come on the 
highest bench of justice in the Empire 
State. What wonder that enlightened mon- 
archists pronounce republican guvernment 
a failure! In cases like this it surely is not 
& SUCCESS, 

On Sunday last Dr. Edward Beecher 
passed another milestone, the ninetieth, on 
his life’s road, and was apparently in as 
good health and vigor as at any time in the 
four years since the fracture and amputa- 
tion of his leg. He has at length allowed 
himself to give up regular pulpit supply, 
and with his wife and daughter attends the 
Sunday and week day services of his friend, 
Dr. Meredith, whom he assists from time to 
time in prayer and at the communion table. 
The physical and mental vigor still shown 
by the veteran scholar and his lively interest 
in the ongoings of the church and the world 
are most remarkable, They demonstrate 
the value of his inheritance, in both lines, 
from the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
athlete to whom he bears so many points of 
résemblance, and of the faithful, lifelong 
training to which he has subjected all his 
powers. His days are serenely passed in 
the Brooklyn home where he and his family 
have lived for twenty-one years or more, 
and where his visiting brethren find true 
pleasure and profit in conferring with him 
on the things of the kingdom—the things 
that lie ever nearest his heart. The years, 
so far from depressing, have steadily raised 
the lofty place which prayer has always 
held in his estimate of spiritual forces—an 
estimate the truth of which he tested in his 
two arduous Boston pastorates, and su- 
premely in those agonizing years when in 
Ulinois College he and his devoted colleagues 
were laying foundations for the ages. No 
wonder that when his younger brethren 
seek from him the elements of assured suc- 
cess in great and good enterprises they are 
exhorted to pray. ¢ 

People passing the Herald’s new five hun- 
dred thousand dollar building, at Sixth 
Avenue and Thirty-fifth to Thirty-sixth 
streets, near the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, do not get the impression that the 
‘hard times’? have struck that establish- 
ment. It is one of the handsomest build- 
ings in the city, and, every stroke of work 
laid out upon it being given for a carefully 
prearranged purpose, no structure could 


well be better adapted to its uses than is 


this. It is built of terra cotta and iron, 
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after the Italian renaissance style, brightly 
painted, profusely ornamented and is two 
stories and a half (fifty feet) high. The 
presses are in the basement, which is bril- 
liantly lighted and so arranged that passers- 
by can see the whole process of throwing 
off the papers. The offices are on the 
ground floor, the editorial rooms (of the 
Herald and Telegram) are on the second, 
and the composing, mechanical and other 
auxiliary departments occupy the third floor. 
Electric lights and motors, elevators, pneu- 
matic tubes, telephones, speaking tubes and 
every useful modern convenience are made 
use of throughout the building, which is 
really a curiosity well worthy the spare time 
of visitors to the city. 

Dr. Hepworth, having well earned a res- 
pite from the heavy burden he has borne 
for years on the Herald staff, has laid it 
down and now takes the responsible editor- 
ship of the Telegram—really another name 
for the Herald’s evening edition. This, 
though no sinecure, is something of a relief. 
Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost, now of Lon- 
don, is announced to preach in the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Dr. John 
Hall’s, on the first two Sabbaths of Septem- 
ber. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


The situation here at present may be 
likened to that of a patient on the appearance 
of the first faint signs of convalescence after 
a long and desperate illness: The favorable 
symptoms are hailed with rapture by the 
invalid’s friends and with great satisfaction 
by his physicians, who, however, are well 
aware that the danger is by no means over 
and that a relapse may still interfere with 
complete recovery. 

The House of Representatives has passed 
the Wilson silver purchase repeal bill and 
rejected all the proposed free silver substi- 
tutes by decisive majorities, the dimensions 
of which were as surprising to the friends 
as to the enemies of repeal. All eyes are 
now on the Senate—the great battle ground 
of the two opposing forces. It is notorious 
that the Senate is far less susceptible to 
outside influence and criticism than the 
House, and in the present case the leading 
silver senators have been loudly and frankly 
declaring that they did not care a button 
for public opinion outside of their own 
States, and that they would not budge an 
inch from their position for any consider- 
ation whatever, no matter if they had to 
filibuster until March 4, 1895. 

This sounds well. But whatare the actual 
probabilities to-day? In the first place it 
is conceded by all that there is now at last a 
safe majority in the Senate in favor of repeal. 
In this respect the situation has* changed 
materially during the last fortnight. A 
number of senators, variously estimated at 
from five to ten, have been converted to the 
cause of repeal lately. Some of these, like 
Messrs. Gordon and Morgan, are still silver 
men, but are willing to vote for repeal now 
and trust to the future for legislation in 
support of silver. It matters not what their 
reasons are—their votes will count. As to 
the cause of their conversion and of the un- 
expected accession of some other senators 
like Voorhees and Hill, it is doubtless to be 
ascribed mainly to the pressure of public 
sentiment, which shows that senators, de- 
spite their boasted self-sufficiency, are hu- 
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man beings after all. Unquestionably the 
tremendous repeal majority recorded in the 
House has also had an effect upon several 
moderate silverites in the Senate. 

The only hope of the silver senators, there- 
fore, lies now either in forcing a compro- 
mise or in preventing a vote. In regard to 
the former expedient there is nothing to say 
except that thus far no signs whatever of a 
willingness to compromise have been ob- 
served among the repeal phalanx. Senator 
Voorhees, the leader of the phalanx, is as 
firm as a rock and has declined to accept 
any and all propositions in the line of amend- 
ments, substitutes, ete., and in this he has 
been backed up on two or three occasions 
bya majority of four or five, which votes, 
by the way, are important as indicating the 
correctness of the assertion that the repeal- 
ers are in the ascendant in the Senate. 

In the next place the possibility of a suc- 
cessful filibuster is to be considered. As 
to this, it is gratifying to find that the 
chances in favor of it are evidently dimin- 
ishing with the lapse of time. Several pro- 
nounced silver senators have announced that 
they will not filibuster and some of them 
have conceded in their speeches, as Senator 
Vance did yesterday, that repeal will be 
carried. Finally, in case of obstinate recal- 
citrancy, there is the last resort of a tiring- 
out process or perhaps an absolute closure, 
which was threatened by implication by 
Senator Voorhees the other day, when he 
announced that he was willing to allow free 
scope to genuine debate, but would resent 
any attempt to “talk against time’’ and 
would call for a vote at any and every op- 
portunity. 

The probability is, therefore, that the 
little band of silver extremists will exhaust 
their ammunition much sooner than was 
originally expected, and the general opinion 
is that a vote will be reached within two or 
three weeks. The bill before the Senate is 
the Voorhees bill, which differs from the 
Wilson bill in containing a declaration in 
favor of bimetallism, but it is believed that 
there will be no difficulty or delay in secur- 
ing the House’s concurrence to the Senate 
version. If this result is achieved thus 
promptly it-will mark one of the most 
rapid and striking alterations in the temper 
and disposition of our national legislature 
in the history of the country, for it is a pos- 
itive fact that when Congress assembled, 
less than a month ago, the prospects of re- 
peal were as dark as they now are bright. 

The other measures before Congress are 
temporarily pushed into the background, of 
course, and there they will remain until it is 
settled whether Congress will adjourn as 
soon as the repeal business is finished. 
This point is still in abeyance, but there 
seems to be a slight preponderance of opin- 
ion in favor of continuing the session in- 
definitely. A strong pressure is being ex- 
erted in certain quarters in behalf of the 
various propositions for increasing the vol- 
ume of the currency, and many of the Dem- 
ocrats think it would be highly injudicious 
to postpone the formulation of a tariff pro- 
gram. The whole subject will be carefully 
discussed at once by the party leaders now 
that the President has returned, and a de- 
cision will undoubtedly. be reached soon. 

Great gratification.is expressed on all 
sides at the improved appearance of the 
President, whose health, it is hoped, has 
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been re-established during his recent vaca- 
tion. The anxiety occasioned by the per- 
sistent rumors of a surgical operation for 
the removal of a cancerous growth in the 
bones of the jaw and nose has been in a 
great measure allayed here, and the general 
belief now is that the operation was of a 
simple dental nature and that there is no 
reason to fear the presence of a malignant 
disease. At all events, the President looks 
much better than he did in the spring and 
summer, and he has gone to work again 
with all his old-time energy. ’ 

The House is now engaged in the biennial 
squabble over its code of rules. The matter 
is not settled yet, but thus far the few 
changes effected have been in the direction 
of a slight curtailment of filibustering privi- 
leges. The silver men stole a march on the 
majority last Thursday by securing for Mr. 
Bland’s coinage committee the right to re- 
port bills at any time—a right hitherto en- 
joyed only by the ways and means and ap- 
propriations committees. As the coinage 
committee is pro-silver, it can now compel 
the House to consider any number of free 
silver measures, but with the present strong 
anti-silver majority in the House this privi- 
lege will not be likely to produce injurious 
results, though it may occasion inconven- 
ience. If it has the effect of compelling the 
constant attendance of members and thus 
breaking up the shiftless habit of absentee- 
ism, it will, indeed, prove positively bene- 
ficial. In fact, it was due solely to absentee- 
ism on the part of the anti-silver members 
that the silver men scored this aggravating 
little victory. 

Sept. 2. Oss iis 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 

Nothing more surprising has ever occurred 
in any of the Cook County courts than the 
conduct of Judge Goggin, before whom, to- 
gether with Judge Brentano and Judge 
Dunne, the motion to set aside the Cling- 
man injunction requiring the gates of the 
fair to be kept open Sundays was tried. 
The two latter judges had given careful 
attention to the case and were ready to read 
an opinion setting aside the injunction. 
The presiding judge was in the minority, 
and although his opinion was not in writing 
he did not hesitate to disregard the views of 
his associates and to assure them that he 
would not consult with them further, and, 
totally oblivious of legal precedents, to re- 
fuse to allow their opinion to stand as the 
opinion of the court and to continue the 
case for sixty days, or till within three or 
four days of the close of the fair. It would 
seem as if the judge could not be in his 
right mind. One of the lawyers in the case 
is reported as saying that this action con- 
stitutes the most disgraceful exhibition 
known in a courtroom in this country, 
and that the ruling is judicial anarchy. Un- 
less this ruling is modified the fair must 
remain open Sundays, although it is possible 
that efforts will be made to reduce the ex- 
pense of keeping it open and to diminish 
the attractions, which are now very slight, 
to visitors. The opinion of the two judges, 
which was given in the court, seems to be 
common sense, even if it is not law. It is 
absurd to suppose that the same power 
which set aside the land which has-been 
made into a park cannot reverse its action, 
and for purposes as important as those of a 
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World’s Fair give the control of this park 
into the hands of the men who have the 
management of the fair. But this condition 
of things is simply the result of false steps 
at first on the part of the directors of the 
fair. Had they been willing to do right, 
obey the laws of God and consult the wishes 
of the people and close the gates the first 
Sunday and every succeeding Sunday as a 
matter of course, they would have been 
spared the mortification to which they are 
now exposed. One thing, however, has been 
made evident—the people in this land do not 
care to have great exhibitions, like those in 
Chicago, open on Sunday. If they do not 
care for the day as a day of worship they do 
care for it as a day of.rest. The lesson we 
have learned is worth all it has cost. 
Probably no one will ever know bow near 
we came Tuesday and Wednesday to an 
anarchistic outbreak which would have 
thrown the horrors of Haymarket Square 
into the shade. Governor Altgeld, in his 


-sympathy with the rioters, as shown by his 


readiness to pardon them, and Mayor Har- 
rison’s speeches, together with his method 
of dealing with disturbers of the peace and 
inciters to riot, naturally led the men who 
had nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by a raid on property to feel that they 
could proceed with impunity. Early on 
Wednesday thousands of persons gathered 
on the lake front, at the foot of the Colum- 
bus monument, to speak, and as events 
seem to have proved, to counsel violence. 
But for the prompt action of the police, 
who were alive to the danger, and the 
change in views which had come over Mayor 
Harrison, results would have been serious. 
The bravery of these guardians of the peace 
is worthy of all praise. That the crowd 
had come armed with stones, pieces of old 
iron and clubs was evident after it had been 
broken up and put to flight. Nothing less 
than military genius prevented another mob, 
perhaps in great part composed of the same 
material, from looting Siegel and Cooper’s 
great store Tuesday afternoon. As yet no 
lives have been lost, no serious injuries re- 
ceived and no property injured. Whether 
we shall be able to say this at the end of 
another week is somewhat doubtful, though 


‘it is not doubtful that the city is prepared 


to defend its property and its citizens, no 
matter if the tramps and anarchists from 
every part of the country determine to 
make this place their headquarters, So far 
as we can judge the mob of Tuesday and 
Wednesday was not composed of working 
men or of those who are really in need. It 
was made up of loafers, the vicious and 
those who have imbibed anarchistic senti- 
ments. At a meeting in the afternoon of 
Wednesday on another part of the lake 
front a very different crowd gathered, put 
by some of the papers at 25,000, to listen to 
such speakers as Samuel Gompers, Bishop 
Fallows of this city, Henry George and Dr. 
McGlynn. The arguments of the two latter 
were those with which the public is familiar. 
The single tax on land is the panacea for 
all our evils. Other addresses, notably that 
of Bishop Fallows, were full of sound ad- 
vice. In the meanwhile the Labor Congress 
was in session in the Art Building, only a 
few rods from where these working people 
and the great mob had gathered. In this 


“congress theories and principles were dis- 


cussed, which, while very reasonable in 


ait 


themselves, the condition of affairs outside 
showed to be absolutely worthless. What 
laboring men want is steady employment at 
steady wages and to live under a govern- 
ment where a panic like the one from which 
we are suffering will be impossible. It 
means something when five great mills, with 
11,000 men on their pay-roll, shut down for 
an indefinite period. This is what the I)li- 
nois Steel Mills have done. It is known 
that not less than 40,000 men have been 
thrown out of work. by the closing of manu- 
facturing establishments in Chicago. Far 
more important than any congress on labor, 
or on the relation of capital to labor, is the 
formation of a committee of prominent citi- 
zens to provide measures for the relief of 
the needy. So far as may be work will be 
given on the drainage canal and on such 
other public improvements as may be in- 
augurated. But after all has been done 
that can be done it will still be necessary to 
expend large sums in feeding the hungry. 
Already the private benevolence of a Mr. 
Kopperl, to whose assistance many are 
coming, has reached more than 2,500 fam- 
ilies in aday. The outlook for the winter 
is exceedingly dark. 

The attendance at the fair still increases. 
The prospects now are that the fair will be 
a financial success, although it is not sup- 
posed that the stockholders will realize very 
much on their holdings. The entertain- 
ments on the grounds and the days set apart 
to different nationalities and classes are at- 
tracting many people. Meanwhile, the con- 
gresses, if they do not always draw. large 
numbers; are deeply interesting and profit- 
able. That on electricity was one of the 
most successful yet held. Adopting units 
of resistance, quantity, capacity, ete., the 
electricians voted to call the unit of induc- 
tion the Henry unit, in honor of the late 
Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian Institute. 
This congress was fortunate in its presiding 
officer, Prof. Elisha Gray, and in the pres- 
ence of such men as N. H. Preece of Eng- 
land, Baron von Helmholz of Germany, W. E. 
Carhart, Dr. Mendenhall and others of al- 
most equal celebrity. Professor von Helm- 
holz’s seventy-second birthday was cele- 
brated by a banquet at the Richelieu, Wednes- 
day evening. There were thirty-five distin- 
guished Germans present, every one anxious 
to do honor to this veteran in science. The 
next morning the distinguished guest to- 
gether with his wife left the city for a visit 
to Yellowstone Park, a section of our coun- 
try in which Germans are especially inter- 
ested. 

The Congress of Religions began Sunday, 
appropriately, too, with papers from the 
Jews. They have been in session most of 
the week, and while the papers read have 
been very learned and of great profit to 
those who were able to follow them they 
have not reached the ear of the public to 
any great extent. Next Sunday morning 
the Roman Catholics will meet and from 
the titles of the papers which are to be read 
one may look for papers which large num- 
bers will be anxious to hear, The Moody 
meetings are aslarge asever. The churches 
continue to be full. Perhaps no single fea- 
ture of this summer in Chicago will be re- 
membered here with more surprise and grat- 
itude than the interest which has been taken 
in spiritual things. While in many direc- 
tions the tone of morality has suffered in 
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others it has improved, so that thus far we 
ean certainly say the fair has brought with 
it no moral damage to ourcity. This result 
is due to the foresight of the pastors of our 
churches and to the systematic exertions 
which have been put forth by Mr. Moody 
and his able lieutenants to evangelize every 
part of the city. 


Chicago, Sept. 2. FRANKLIN. 
CURKENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 


Herbert D. Ward has interviewed Edward 
Everett Hale and gives a faithful portrait of 
his mental and spiritual characteristics in the 
September McClure’s Magazine: ‘‘How on 
earth do you do it all?’ asked Mr. Ward, re- 
ferring to the multiplicity of interests and la- 
bors of the busiest man in Boston. ‘ The sim- 
ple truth is,’’ replied Dr. Hale, ‘that any 
child of God who, in any adequate way, be- 
lieves that he can partake of the divine nature 
knows that he has strength enough for any 
business which looks the right way, that is, 
which helps to bring God’s kingdom into the 
world. . . . When people talk to me, there- 
fore, about optimism or good spirits or expect- 
ing success, if I know them well enough, I say 
that I am promised infinite power to work 
with and that whenever I have trusted it 
fairly and squarely I have found that the 
promise was true.” 

Prof. R. T. Ely, in Harper’s Weekly, writes 
on The Unemployed. Heestimates their num- 
ber in this country now to be about 2,000,000. 
Relative to State and municipal aid he ob- 
serves: ‘‘ Whatever public work really needs 
to be done in the near future should, in the 
interest of the public safety, be planned and 
executed as soon as practicable. Naturally 
certain difficulties present themselves, and 
the amount of relief which can be expected 
from an extension of public work is only lim- 
ited. Had we a better civil service far more 
could be done, for the difficulties that present 
themselves are closely connected with our in- 
ferior civil administration, and we dare not do 
so much as a country like Germany, or even 
England, can safely do. Perhaps the present 
crisis might be improved by civil service re- 
formers to point out to wage-earners the im- 
portance to them of a sound civil service en- 
tirely divorced from partisan politics.” 

Degrees, honorary degrees, is the subject of 
a trenchant article in the National Baptist, by 
Rey. Walter Rauschenbusch. Relative to the 
degree of D. D., he asks: ‘‘ Why do not college 
faculties hedgé themselves about with civil 
service rules against the crush of degree seek- 
ers? ... What moral right has a college to 
confer a degree in divinity? What qualifica- 
tions have men who teach Homer or calculus 
to determine whether a man is conspicuous 
in theology? This anomaly is due to our con- 
fusion between colleges and universities. . 
Should not Christian colleges prove their 
Christian character by stamping only what is 
full weight and by refusing to add to the num- 
ber of semi-falsehoods abounding in the 
world?”’ 

The Christian at Work names “ two preg- 
nant facts’’ that may well challenge the at- 
tention of all thoughtful men in this land of 
democracy,viz.,’’ that however Darwin’s theory 
of the survival of the fittest may hold—and 
later investigation shows us that it has but 
limited application—it is a fact that the poor 
and the degenerate multiply more rapidly than 
the well to do and the virile; second, that 
the lower the suffrage the higher taxation 
mounts.” 

The Pilot (Roman Catholic) rebukes the edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Constitution for his assump- 
tion that ‘‘the edict has gone forth, ‘ This is a 
white man’s government,’ and it will remain 


so forever, for God Almighty has stamped His ° 
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seal and sign of sovereignty upon the Anglo- 
Saxon tribe.’’ It says: ‘“‘ No, Mr. Graves, this 
is not exclusively a white man’s country, nor 
a black man’s, nor a yellow man’s. It wasa 
red man’s until we robbed him of it, but even 
the robbers were not all Anglo-Saxons. The 
dishonor belongs to men of every European 
race. They enjoy the plunder and they share 
the shame, as they must bear the responsibil- 
ity. We cannot undo past wrongs, but we can 
and must avert new ones, else our civilization 
will go the way of others as great in their day 
—Asiatic, European, even African, like that 
of the Pharaohs, which thought themselves 
stamped with the divine sign and seal of sov- 
ereignty. Instead of arrogating a knowledge 
of God’s purpose it were wiser for us all to be 
ready with an answer to the question, ‘ Where 
is thy brother Abel?’ ”’ 

The Church Standard editor reminds Bishop 
Seymour of Illinois that nineteen years ago 
he, the editor, was defending the bishop in 
general convention from charges very similar 
to those which the bishop now brings against 
the Broad schoolmen. Continuing, the editor 
remarks: ‘‘If it has come to this, that ‘on 
every hand’ ‘bishops, doctors and laymen’ 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church are guilty 
of disloyalty and hypocrisy; if it is true that 
they are running a‘ mad race’ ‘to break down 
divine metes and bounds and remove ancient 
landmarks which the Lord has set up’; and if 
it is true that these crimes are committed for 
the sake of ‘popularity and preferment and 
the greed for money,’ then we should like to 
know why any man should attach himself to 
so corrupt acommunion. And if these things 
are false, as we desire with all possible plain- 
ness to declare that they are, then Bishop 
Seymour dishonors both himself and the 
church by publishing them.” 

The Jewish Messenger says the only remedy 
for the existing state of affairs among the 
Russian and Polish Jews of the East Side in 
New York City is a ‘‘dispersion’’ to the 
country. ‘‘The marked success which has 
crowned the efforts of the employment bureau 
of the charities in finding work in different 
sections and in the most varied fields for a 
goodly number tells its own moral. The 
high praise won from the Connecticut Board 
of Agriculture, the testimony paid by a recent 
observer in Nebraska, and the tribute offered 
by a leading Indianapolis furniture firm 
prove that the Russian immigrant is adapted 
for a wider field than the purlieus of a great 
city and the haunts of the ‘sweaters.’ They 
must be scattered at all cost and speedily. 
That is a duty which we owe, not only to our 
poor brethren themselves, but the country 
which secures us life, liberty and happiness.’ 


ABROAD, 


The Christian Leader (Glasgow) says a good 
word for modern fiction as a refining, benefi- 
cial force: ‘‘ In ethics and esthetics, its power 
is enormous—by its voluminousness, more so 
than ever, but even that does not justify the 
conclusion that as literature our leading writ- 
ers of fiction rank with the acknowledged 
masters, There must be some demur to plac- 
ing Barrie with Dickens, Stevenson with 
Thackeray, or Olive Schreiner with George 
Eliot, at least at present. As for Rudyard 
Kipling, his ‘ volcanic style’ makes his classi- 
fication impossible, but it is full of promise, as 
Stevenson’s delicacy of line and touch is full 
of lastingness; vine-clad hills are often on 
the slopes of craters. Yet Dr. Doyle is right 
in giving modern fiction, by its breadth, credit 
for being a federating and uplifting force. 
Fiction—next to poetry—fashions literature; 
it does more, it fashions conduct—allures, 
warns, impels, guides; fiction has proved its 
right to be a social pioneer in modern life; 
like the monk of the Middle Ages, its explora- 
tions cut up new tracks for custom, charity 
and reform.”’ 
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MUST THE INDIAN WORK LAN- 
-GUISH? 


INDIAN COUNCIL. 


BY SECRETARY C. J. RYDER, NEW YORK. 


There recently gathered on the prairie of 
North Dakota one of the most remarkable 
missionary conventions that ever met in 
America. It was remarkable first because 
of personnel. The children and -grandchil- 
dren of missionaries, whose heredity was that 
of heroism and self-sacrifice, were among 
the number. . Almost every mission field 
and station supported by the Congregational 
churches through the American Missionary 
Association was represented. This gather- 
ing was not simply the regular annual 
meeting of the Dakota Mission Council. 
Extraordinary and embarrassing questions 
were before it. The messenger who came 
from the East with the greetings of the 
churches and the A. M. A. brought the 
saddest message it was ever his duty to 
bear to any missionary workers. It was 
that the work in the Indian field must 
be cut down one third in its various depart- 
ments. When the churches voted at Hart- 
ford to refuse Government aid for contract 
schools they had also substantially promised 
toincrease their collections to the A. M. A. 
to meet this deficiency. This had not been 
done, except in a few cases, and here were 
these faithful missionaries gathered at Fort 
Berthold eager to press into new fields where 
doors of opportunity stood open, studying 
the problem of each field to determine what 
could be cut out without absolutely destroy- 
ing the work. As one field after another 
was considered, the missionaries, with voices 
that trembled with emotion and with their 
eyes full of tears, gave the items that they 
would cut out. 

And who can wonder? Just now has 
come the answers to the prayer of all the 
past. No mission field in America or any 
other land offers larger return for labor 
than does the Indian field today. It was 
four years since I had visited the same 
mission. ][ drove with Brothers Reed, 
Thomas Riggs and Cross over six hundred 
miles through the reservations, sleeping on 
the prairie at night with the blue sky for 
a roof and the stars for our candles. AsI 
saw the Indians in their churches and 
schools and tepees, I was amazed at the 
wonderful progress made during the four 
years. 

To illustrate. Four years ago there were 
sixteen members in the church at the Fort 
Yates mission; now there are 160 members. 
There were gathered at this council at Fort 
Berthold men and women who had put 
prayers and tears and exhaustive labor into 
this work for years who were just now see- 
ing the fulfillment of God’s promises in the 
wonderful ingathering into the Christian 
Church, and they were met with this de- 
pressing fact that the work must be cut 
down because the churches failed to re- 
spond to this necessity, created really by 
their vote. 

What did this cutting down involve? Dr. 
Riggs, the’ senior member of the council, 
representing the Santee Normal and Indus- 
trial School, of which every Congregation- 
alist is justly proud, would ‘“‘cut down his 
work by closing the carpenter shop and 
sending home the instructor of this depart- 
ment; by closing Perkins Hall and sending 
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back to their huts and tepees on the prairie 
twenty-four little Indian boys; he would 
dismiss the ‘home mother,’ whose loving 
Christian care for these boys no one can 
appreciate unless he has seen it; he would 
dismiss a missionary teacher and send home 
eighty pupils from the school—nearly half 
the enrollment.” Rey. T. L. Riggs and 
Miss Pratt spoke for Oahe. They would 
cut down by reducing the teaching force 
and sending home a third of all the pupils. 
Rey. C. L. Hall spoke for his mission at 
Fort Berthold, saying that he ‘ would cut 
down by sending home a part of his mis- 
sionary force and sending out to the prairie 
a third of all his pupils.’’ Rev. G. W. Reed 
and Miss Lord reported for the Fort Yates 
mission, proposing that the hospital be 
closed. 

It was a pitiful thing to listen to these 
suggestions. Can it be that our Congrega- 
tional churches realize what is involved in 
this terrible sacrifice in these Indian mis- 


sions? Here is the hospital at Fort Yates, © 


- of which Dr. Pingree, a thoroughly trained 
and consecrated physician, has charge. It 
was built largely by the benevolent contri- 
butions of two Massachusetts women. Dr. 
Pingree has treated this year between six 
hundred and a thousand outside patients, 
mostly Indian women and children, and the 
wards have been filled with inside patients. 
While we were talking together three calls 
came for her to attend Indian children in 
the tepees on the prairie near by and two 
applications for admission to the wards of 
the hospital. In speaking of it Miss Collins 
said, ‘‘If the hospital is given up the 
Indians will drift back to the conjuring of 
their old medicine men, and it will be a 
victory for paganism.”’ 

Can it be possible that it is the verdict of 
the Congregational churches that this splen- 
did institution, bringing relief to suffering 
Indian women and children, re-enforcing 
the missionary work as it does, shall be 
closed because of the lack of $1,600? If 
this amount can be raised before the mid- 
dle of September, without touching the 
contributions that would otherwise reach 
the treasury of the-A. M. A., the hospital 
can be continued. Are there not Christian 
women whose sympathy for their suffering 
Indian sisters will lead them to make up 
this deficit? 

If we turn to the Indian schools we find 
the same sad condition and imperative ne- 
cessity. Fort Berthold is our only mission 
among the Ree, Grosventre and Mandan 
Indians. It has been of greatest value in 
its immediate influence over the pupils and 
in the indirect influence over the parents. 
Like all the A. M. A. schools it is planted 
right among the Indians, just where such 
schools ought to be. Mr. Hall and the 
other missionaries, by means of service at 
stations on the prairie and through the 
visits of the parents to the pupils in the 
schools, are able to exercise a much larger 
influence than would be possible if the 
school were remote from the _ people. 
Through its influences the Indians have 
broken up the crowded and unwholesome 
villages, the hotbed of physical and moral 
disease. They have taken land in severalty 
and are managing farms and ranches on 
the Missouri River near our mission. 

At the May communion we welcomed to 
the mission church at Fort Berthold seven- 
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teen converted Indians. It was a touching 
scene. The mission chapel was crowded 
with an attentive and devout audience. It 
was the ingathering of the fruit of years of 
heroic and consecrated labor. This service 
was the fitting climax of this remarkable 
Indian council. On Monday morning this 
company of noble men and women, whose 
sacrifices and labors none can appreciate 
unless they have been in their fields for 
weeks, scattered to their prairie missions. 
With patient but sad hearts they look for- 
ward to the terrible sacrifice of their work. 
Shall these missions be sacrificed? Are 
there not those who will give to this press- 
ing need and save this noble work? 

This imperative responsibility is upon us 
as churches—shall we not meet it in the 
same spirit of heroic sacrifice that charac- 
terizes those who bear the burden in this 
field of Indian missions? 


THE NATURAL WORLD AND THE 
SPIRITUAL. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, D. D., BOSTON. 


Among the many signs of our Lord’s su- 
preme wisdom is His way of using the 
natural world as the instrument of spiritual 
instruction. The radical and irreducible 
contrasts between the two spheres of nature 
and spirit are never overlooked, ever re- 
ceive distinct vindication, while upon the 
points of resemblance is founded the in- 
approachable symbolism of the parables. 
Never in the teaching of Jesus is there an 
importation of the order and method and 
power of nature into the affairs of the soul, 
but there is the use of the order and method 
and power of the natural world as illustra- 
tions of the higher and contrasted order and 
method and power of the spiritual world. 
To render the illustrations effective the 
points of resemblance between the outward 
and the inward worlds must be emphasized, 
but this is something altogether different 
from the identification of the two manifesta- 
tions of God, the two orders of being and 
the two methods of life. Between the ma- 
terial and the spiritual Jesus insists upon 
nothing more than a striking and instructive 
analogy, and this very likeness, found in 
things otherwise so manifestly unlike, should 
serve not to swamp all in an abyss of fath- 
omless identity, but to make more unmis- 
takable their fundamental contrasts. 

Take, for example, the parable of the 
sower. How strikingly the four kinds of 
soil represent the four degrees of receptivity 
among hearers of the Word. The wayside, 
the stony places, the soil foul with thorn 
seed and the good ground at once become 


expressive types of four distinct classes of, 


human beings. There is in the teacher’s 
mind no confusion of emblem with sub- 
stance, but through the natural symbol we 
are bidden to look upon the spiritual reality. 

Suppose, now, we make a literal transfer 
of the parable to the souls»of men. The 
procedure is, of course, in violation of com- 
mon sense, but that much abused power will 
experience nothing strange in one instance 
more. The soil cannot alter its character, 
the beaten path is not to blame nor the thin 
surface of earth upon the rocks nor that 
cursed with the presence of thorn seed; 
nor again is there any praise for the good 
ground. These things cannot be other than 
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they are. Thus the great forces that make 
the world have determined concerning the 
soil and thus they have determined concern- 
ing the hearts of men. The receptivity of 
soil and soul is already fixed; the law of 
growth amid peril has already predeter- 
mined three to failure and one only to suc- 
cess. The nature of both ground and man 
is a simple, helpless passivity formed wholly 
by forces other than itself and entirely at 
the disposal of the sovereign counsel of fate. 

Every one must feel that such treatment 
is an outrage upon the Lord’s luminous and 
beautiful parable. Had it assumed in His 
thought a meaning and logic like this it 
would never have been uttered, for it could 
have had no other effect than to deaden en- 
thusiasm for His kingdom, quench all aspi- 


-ration and discourage all personal initiative 


in the hearts of disciples. That Jesus did 
not believe receptivity to be a fixed thing in 
the soul as in the soil is manifest from His 
closing admonition, ‘‘ He that hath ears, let 
him hear.’? The power of attention is in 
the soul, the power of original reflection, 
the power of holding to one master and de- 
spising another, the power of receiving from 
God, through prolonged and loyal devotion, 
anew heart. Thus while we use nature in 
imitation of the Master, we cannot go wrong 
or do other than lend vividness and force to 
the expression of spiritual truth. But there 
is another use of nature illustrated above 
by the literal interpretation of the parable 
of the sower which confuses thought. 

1, There is, indeed, a form of thought 
that altogether denies the contrast between 
the natural world and the spiritual, but no 
Christian can consistently hold such a view. 
Certain thinkers hold that there is no more 
unity in the mind than in a bunch of grapes, 
no more freedom in the soul than in a heap 
of autumn leaves, no more power in man to 
resist the fashioning hand of circumstances 
either for good or for evil than there isina 
tree to resist the sweep of environing forces. 
Such thinkers want a theory of the world 
that will provide for all things coming like 
a stream, without fundamental variance, 
from one supreme and unknowable foun- 
tain, and in order to make out their thesis 
they ignore the momentous difference be- 
tween things and persons, between mere 
feeling like that in a brute and the origina- 
tive power of thought in man, between 
forms of being that are essentially passive 
and forms of being essentially active, un- 
constrained and morally accountable. It is 
by the use of these sublime facts which 
they ignore that their philosophy is refuted 
and utterly discredited and another, in full 
sympathy with the spiritual nature of man 
and in glorious accord with the Christian 
faith, is elaborated and established. 

2. Strange as it may seem, there has been 
in every age a number of men whose Chris- 
tian faith and purpose no one can question, 
who have thought to carry light into the 
sphere of spiritual belief by an importation, 
without essential modification, of natural 
law. The whole view of things underlying 
this attempt is, we cannot but believe, thor- 
oughly mistaken and misleading. It con- 
nects itself in our day with one of the finest 
spirits of the time, a writer and educator for 
whom all earnest people must be thankful, 
yet one who by his book, Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World, has given wide cur- 
reucy to the notion of the identity of the 
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realms of nature and spirit. The suggest- 
iveness of this book is great, as its brilliancy 
is beyond question, still its immense homi- 
letical force is floated upon what we must 
regard as defective philosophy, and there- 
fore the eminent author must be reckoned 
with for this splendid error of his intellec- 
tual youth. Professor Drummond’s view is 
briefly this: The natural world is divided 
into two realms—the organic and the inor- 
ganic, the living and the dead. The organic 
must go to the inorganic, the living to the 
dead; the dead cannot go to the living. In 
like manner men are naturally, in reference 
to the spiritual, dead. Between humanity 
and God thereis an absolute break, achasm, 
a fixed gulf; as well expect a stone to grow 
into a living thing as to expect man to enter 
the kingdom of God. The dead cannot go 
to the living, the living must go to the dead; 
thus the sole and total responsibility for the 
conversion of men from death to life rests 
upon the living God. This is the kind of 
illumination and heavenly cheer introduced 
into the spiritual world by natural law. 
What gives to such a view the appearance 
of truth is the energetic use of the resem- 
blances between nature and spirit in total 
disregard of their fundamental contrasts. 
There is the great law of cause and effect 
operative over the whole of nature and, to a 
certain extent, over man’s life. Like re- 
sults, under like conditions, flow from like 
causes; that law holds good in the life of a 
plant, an animal and a man. Up toa cer- 
tain point there is the same inevitableness 
in spiritual as in natural law. An act done 
is, in nature and in the soul, handed over to 
the domain of cause and effect: ‘‘ Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
But here is an amazing difference. An act 
in doing, in the domain of the soul, is in 
the hands of the free and responsible spirit, 
unseparated and inseparable from the grace 
of God in its own structure, in its illuminated 
experience, and in the books and friends and 
societies by which it is surrounded and that 
constitute another form of the divine ap- 
proach and appeal. The life of man that is 
already made is under the law of cause and 
effect, but not the life in making, while the 
whole life of the stone, the plant and the 
animal is bound upon that wheel of fate. 
Besides, even the past life of man can be, to 
a certain extent, by personal exertion, un- 
done. Spiritual habit may be transformed, 
restitution made to the wronged and coun- 
teracting and annihilating influences sent 
forth against the evil by the purified and 
gracious life, while over the past existence 
of plant and bird there is no such power. 
Another example may be taken from Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s chapter on Degenera- 
‘tion, which means, in simple phrase, back- 
Sliding.. He takes his illustration of this 
natural law of backsliding from Darwin, 
and in an abbreviated form itis as follows: 
A flock of pigeons, distinguished by great 
variety of marks and ornamentation, result- 
ing from careful breeding, if taken to an 
uninhabited island and allowed to fly wild 
will, in course of time, return to a dark, 
slaty blue, the original color out of which 
they had been raised. This natural law is 
called reversion to type, and the spiritual 
parallel is that you and I, if we do not look 
after our bodies, will sink into ‘‘ wild and 
bestial savages,’ if we neglect our minds 
we shall degenerate into ‘‘imbecility and 
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madness,’’ if we neglect our moral nature 
we shall run off ‘‘ into lawlessness and vice,” 
if we neglect our religious nature it will 
‘‘drop off in ruin and decay.” Now the 
teaching here is admirable so long as the 
degenerate pigeons are used to illustrate 
men in process of degeneration, but that 
the law of degeneration is the same in both 
cases cannot be maintained. All the ‘‘ifs” 
in the case of the birds are outside of them, 
but in your case and mine all the ‘‘ifs”’ are 
inside, in our own hearts. The degenerate 
birds are to the degenerating men as the 
passive to the active, the bound to the free, 
Backsliding is no such easy matter for the 
individual conscience as the logic of the 
view in dispute would seem to make out. 
The pigeons enjoy the dark, slaty blue color 
quite as much as the sp!endid ornamentation, 
while those who have tasted that the Lord 
is good look with loathing upon the vulgar- 
ity and shame to which sin has reduced 
them. It must be added that the same dis- 
tinguished writer lends the weight of his 
authority to support another ancient, and 
we hope discredited, opinion that the type 
of humanity is the first man, and the first 
man in his sin. God does not make men 
primarily in the image of Adam, but in the 
image of God. Men were chosen in Christ 
before all worlds, the type being, not the 
first man, who is of the earth earthy, but 
the second, the Lord from heaven. Rever- 
sion of man to His type is our profoundest 
concern and aim. 

But does not the idea of evolution identify 
the two spheres of natureand spirit? Grant- 
ing that evolution applies, in a sense, to 
everything in time, the subjects of this 
evolution are not identical but contrasted — 
as the evolution of a flower or a, star and 
the human mind, or the elaboration of 
the solar system and the growth of human 
institutions. No reasonable man ean find 
identity of subjects in the evolution of the 
earth and the growth of the political insti- 
tutions of this country. The one subject is 
passive under the forming play of cosmic 
forces and the other is the voluntary expres- 
sion of the creative life of a great people. 
That evolution applies to everything is un- 
questionably true, but that is nothing more 
than saying that everything grows, that 
everything has a history. The great reve- 
lation of contrasted orders of life and meth- 
ods and powers of increase comes when we 
ask, What is the history? From the history 
of a flower or a planet or a constellation the 
history of a soul, a nation or humanity 
differs by the whole breadth of the widest 
conceivable contrast. 

3. To sum up the case, the true use of 
nature in relation to spiritual life, whether 
apprehended scientifically or poetically, is 
as illustration, symbol, analogy. Beyond 
this when we employ the language of na- 
ture for spiritual expression we darken 
counsel by words without understanding. 
Let us rather follow the great Edwards 
when he says that God has constituted 
‘‘the external world in analogy to things in 
the spiritual world.’’ ‘‘Ithas pleased Him to 
establish a law of nature by virtue of which 
the uniformity and mutual correspondence 
of a beautiful plant and the respect which 
the various parts of a regular building seem 
to have one to another and their agreement 
and union, and the consent or concord of 
the various notes of a melodious tune, should 
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appear beautiful, because therein is some 
image of the consent of mind, of the differ- 
ent members of a society or system of intel- 
ligent beings sweetly united in agreement 
of heart.’’ Beyond the amazing uses in the 
way of symbol and analogy to which the 
Master put the external world, we cannot 
without confusion go, and in this whole- 
some use of nature we shall find abundant 


wealth for the expressive illustration of the 


inner world and the law and the power of 
its increase in the soul and in society. 


A DARING SCIENTIST AND HIS 
WEATHER INVESTIGATIONS. 


BY LLEWELLYN DEANE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Prof. Henry A. Hazen of the Weather 
Bureau in Washington is one of the most 
devoted and unti1ing seekers after the se- 
crets of nature. He was born of missionary 
parents in India, and graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1871. He has been connected 
with the Weather Bureau for fifteen years. 

If you should ask any of the thousand 
members of the First Congregational Church 
in Washington who Professor Hazen is the 
ready reply would be, ‘‘ He is our principal 
deacon, the pastor’s right-hand man, pres- 
ent at every prayer meeting, a working force 
in the Sabbath school and a member of our 
choir.’’ A like question to any member of 
the Y. M. C. A. would bring the response 
that Professor Hazen is an active member 
and that his ‘‘talks’’ on scientific matters 
in the winter occasion the best attended 
and most instructive meetings of this body. 

To any member of the five vigorous scien- 
tific societies in Washington an inquiry as 
to the standing of Professor Hazen would 
bring an immediate and hearty response 
that for earnest, intelligent and daring in- 
vestigation and physical courage Professor 
Hazen stood almost without a peer. At the 
Weather Bureau you would find that Pro- 
fessor Hazen seemed to live only to dis- 
charge with the utmost zeal and faithful- 
ness his duties as an official in that bureau. 

For years he has been devoted to the 
study of meteorological conditions with the 
sole aim to discover the philosophy of tor- 
nados and how to control or weaken their 
force. He has made many hazardous balloon 
ascensions. His reports of observations on 
these occasions have been characterized by 
a remarkable ability to grasp the conditions 
of the phenomena witnessed and for de- 
ducing the most brilliant conclusions there- 
from. 

To use his own words he is ‘‘ now intent 
on finding out the tornado’s secret.’? His 
theory is that the source and power of the 
tornado is electricity, and may be thus 
stated: ‘If it is electricity, then we may be 
able to dissipate Jove’s most awful wrath 
and relieve our great cities of their worst 
nightmare, their most insidious and most 
implacable foe.” ; 

He has obtained a 20,000 cubic foot bal- 
loon, drag rope, net, basket and a new- 
fangled anchor, all complete. The weight 
of this balloon stuff, which is common cot- 
ton cloth, varnished and rubbed ten times 
before sewed up, is one-half pound to 
the square yard. The big captive balloon 
now at Chicago weighs one pound to the 
square yard. The weight of the contents of 
the balloon will be as follows: Professor 
Hazen and one assistant, 300 pounds; in 
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struments, five pounds; basket and mate- 
rial, 250 pounds; and ballast, 145 pounds 
(forty-five of which will be thrown off). 

He has nearly completed arrangements 
for a series of not less than 1,000 high alti- 
tude balloon ascensions, to be made as often 
as three times a day, undera new and origi- 
nal principle of gas conservation. He will 
take an aneroid barometer, that is to say, a 
duplicate set, one reading 2,000 feet high, 
the other from 16,000 to 35,000 feet, will be 
his principal dependence. This latter in- 
strument has been made especially for these 
experiments, and is the only one of that 
power in existence. His thermometers are 
marvels of delicacy and sensitiveness. He 
will also have a watch, a chronograph and 
finally an electrometer. Thus equipped, his 
observations can be taken with almost light- 
ning speed. 

Of eourse he does not expect to come 
back each time to the starting place. If 
the first start is from Fort Meyer, Washing- 
ton, D. U., he will very likely come down 
ten or twenty miles over in Maryland to the 
east. So he will not make many ascents in 
this section for fear of getting over the 
ocean. He will take advantage of the first 
east wind to make a long trip inland and 
thence pursue the series of ascensions from 
point to point according to the exigencies 
of storm centers and air currents. 

The truth is that we do not know posi- 
tively the most simple conditions in the 
atmosphere. Glashier once left London in 
a pouring rain and emerged into clear sky 
after rising only 800 feet. At another time 
he found rain falling in a cloud 15,000 feet 
high. We do not know the thickness of a 
rain cloud nor its temperature. Our books 
are full of speculations and theories fre- 
quently contradictory, none of them really 
helpful. 

When the official forecaster of the Weather 
Bureau here stands before his weather map, 
he says to himself, oftentimes: ‘‘If I only 
knew how this condition was brought about. 
Tf Icould only read between the lines, as it 
were, I might then tell with something like 
certainty what is now, after all, only a re- 
mote probability.’”’ After going up in the 
rainstorms Professor Hazen will endeavor to 
direct his course right into the business 
quadrant of the storm and the tornado. We 
do not know the first thing about this. It is 
his belief that electricity will be found to be 
the generating principle. It is said that the 
tornado comes when the cool air is carried 
over warm air, thus producing a distinctly 
unstable atmospheric equilibrium. This 
hypothesis is, however, untenable. 

As our Western country increases in pop- 
ulation and as hurricanes like the recent 
death dealing ones sweep up our Atlantic 


_ coast, it becomes a live question as to proper 


warning and protection from the ravages of 
these severe storms. Can the energy of the 
tornado be diminished or be entirely dissi- 
pated? If it is possible to dissipate water 
spouts by concussions of gunpowder, why 
may not the energy of the tornado in some 
way be dissipated? It is believed that in 
general the existence of a large wooded 
country to the southwest and west of a 
town forms a good safeguard against a good 
development of the most destructive tor- 
nado. If electricity is the element to be 
fought or guarded against, a network of 
wires or steel points erected at a distance 
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from the city to the south or southwest 
might be supposed to dissipate the force 
of a gathering tornado. These are some of 
the many theories which are in the thoughts 
of this investigator, and they will serve to 
indicate the practical turn his mind takes 
in attempting to reduce known facts to 
usable and useful conclusions. The aérial 
transit across the Atlantic Ocean is the ulti- 
mate object toward which Professor Hazen’s 
plans are tending. He states unreservedly 
that he will make the trip if he lives. 


SOME PLAIN ADVICE TO PASTORLESS 
CHURCHES, 


At least three impending evils threaten 
every church seeking a pastor. They are: 
a spirit of criticism, division, spiritual 
dearth. Few churches pass through a can- 
didating period without some trying expe- 
riences with one or all of these and, in con- 
sequence, some have entailed upon their 
future a desperately chronic condition sad 
to contemplate. All about us are living ex- 
amples of this—churches handicapped for 
all successful spiritual work through these 
inheritances from the past. 

As ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,’’ wise is that church which 
by its judicious course in candidating guards 
against them all. How can this be done? 
Nothing prepares the way for the first evil 
more effectively than a new voice in the pul- 
pit on each succeeding Sabbath, whether it 
be that of a candidate or not. No better 
school for criticism can be devised than the 
church which furnishes its congregation with 
fifty-two different preachers in a single year, 
or even twenty-five, as some churches have 
been known to do. That congregation in 
the coolest blood possible can vivisect the 
twenty-sixth man and his message after the 
most approved methods. 

To avoid all this Jet the supply committee, 
which should always be:representative in 
its make-up, secure at once some acceptable 
preacher, not a possible candidate, to sup- 
ply the pulpit regularly until a pastor shall 
be secured, the understanding being that he 
will step aside for a Sabbath or two when- 
ever the committee shall wish to present a 
candidate. If possible let this same supply 
be present at the weekly prayer meeting and 
hold himself ready to do all needed pastoral 
work. It may not be best for him to live 
on the ground, still he should be within easy 
eall, 

Such supplies are not hard to find—men 
of ability and wisdom, who will keep the 
church to at least its usual activities, and 
so far save it from division and spiritual 
dearth. Having thus placed the church in 
a safe position let the committee begin its 
search for a pastor. Out of the two or 
three score applicatory and recommendatory 
letters which will speedily be received let 
it be remembered that, as a rule, ministers 
who write applications for themselves to 
church clerks who are strangers are those 
whose merits other churches, and some- 
times many others, have already failed to 
appreciate. 

As to the letters of recommendation, a 
little skepticism will not come amiss, for 
probably a large proportion of them were 
prompted by a suggestion from the party 
interested, and the writers, in not a few 
instances, have been moved by personal 
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friendship rather than by their best judg- 
ment in sending what, after all, is a rather 
non-committal recommendation. It is well 
for committees not to read into commenda- 
tory letters anything not actually upon 
their face. 

Through personal friends, letters, etc., 
ten or fifteen candidates of possible accept- 
ability will soon be upon the list. Let these 
men and their records be most thoroughly 
canvassed, not through any single line of 
testimony, but let it be varied and broad, 
not neglecting the layman. The chief points 
to be regarded in a candidate are his spirit- 
uality, intellectual qualifications, pulpit abil- 
ity, pastoral ability, affability, judgment 
and staying qualities. 

A faithful canvass of the candidates upon 
the list will probably reduce the number 
to at most three or four. Now let the com- 
mittee guard well the unity of the church 
by never placing but one candidate at a 
time before it for consideration. Asa rule, 
the attempt to choose between two means 
in the end two parties in the congregation, 
for some ‘will hate the one and love the 
other,’’ while others ‘‘ will hold to the one 
and despise the other.”’ , 

To avoid this evil let the committee first 
be unanimous as to the candidate to be 
presented, for a divided committee imperils 
the future unity of the church.- Then let 
it at once recommend the man of its choice 
to the favorable action of the church, 
stating clearly and concisely the reasons. 
Happy the church which has confidence 
enough in its supply committee to adopt 


‘unanimously their unanimous report! 


But where this confidence does not exist 
and the democratic spirit does, instead of 
reporting to the church let the committee 
arrange for the candidate to come before the _ 
congregation, giving him at least two con- 
secutive Sabbaths, three if possible, then, if 
the general sentiment seems to warrant far- 
ther action, let a meeting of the church be 
called to act in relation to this particular 
candidate, with the clear understanding that 
the action will be final as far as his case is 
concerned. Of course before action is taken 
the committee will report fully the results 
of its investigation of the man, so that the 
church can act intelligently regarding him. 

If the church extends a call, well and 
good; if it declines let the committee, in due 
time, and in the same manner as before, 
present the second man of its unanimous 
choice, and thus on until the desired end is 
reached, never permitting one candidate to 
come into competition with another. 

These directions are given as the result of 
much experience and wide observation, and 
we are confident that if our churches would 
adopt them periods of candidating would 
be greatly shortened, divisions would be 
avoided and a better spiritual condition 
would be maintained. 

Just one other, and by no means the 
least, direction. Let every church seeking 
a pastor—bearing ever in mind the blessed 
or baneful effects which may follow—be in- 
stant in prayer. A pastorless church can 
ill afford to be a prayerless one. The 
fathers were wise as well as devout when 
they observed a day of solemn fasting and 
prayer as the first step toward securing a 
pastor, and we of today could do vastly 
worse than to follow their example. 

MINISTERIAL BUREAU. 
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The Home 
“SPTTLING DOWN.” 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER, 


Across the shadows of the woods 
Quivers the first faint gold, 

Above the distant meadows broods 
A glory manifold. 

From breezy sunsets on the hights, 
From clear dawns by the shore, 

From summer’s magical delights, 
We turn us back once more. 


O, for the airy, willful ways 
Of winds and wings and flowers, 
O, for unending holidays, 
Pure, restful, careless hours! 
How shall we take again the cares 
Of stifling mart and town? 
Fate frets us, even in our prayers, 
Tis hard to ‘settle down.’’ 


Yet, in these wayward, clamvrous days, 
When truth, grown hard and strange, 
Is cloaked in many a seemly phrase 
To suit this age of change, 
When poisonous thought on eager wings 
Bears, silently, abroad 
Treason against all holy things 
Of love and law and God; 


Not from the singer’s bravest song, 
Not from the scholar’s pen, 

Not from the preacher’s wrath of wrong, 
Comes Earth’s best help for men. 

Not from the untaught zealot’s strife, 
Nor cultured seeker’s frown, 

But from the will that masters life 
By patient ‘‘ settling down.” 


For duty has an angel’s eyes, 
However stern its mien, 

And Jaws almighty wear the guise 
Of everyday routine; 

And faith fares best on common needs, 
And prayer on daily trust, 

And charity’s transcendent deeds 
Have birth in moil and dust. 


O mountains answering to the skies! 
O vast, yet tide-bound, sea! 
Within your grand obedience lies 
Revealed our destiny. 
One with creation, shall we chafe 
Beneath its noblest crown? 
Thank God, the world is strong and safe 
Because we ‘‘ settle down.”’ 
<< 
A further development of the idea em- 
bodied in Mrs. Sangster’s article on this 
page would be such a training of women in 
a knowledge of financial matters as would 
enable them to invest wisely as well as to 
expend judiciously. An able paper on 
Woman as an Investor was presented at 
Chicago recently by Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 
vice-president of the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary, in which she stated that of the $960,- 
000,000 representing the net assets of build- 
ing and loan associations in the United 
States $192,000,000 are held by 2,400,000 
women. Similar facts were adduced to 
show that, although womén have large 
property interests, they lack the necessary 
training for administering their affairs to 
the best advantage. As stockholders they 
almost invariably vote by proxy, conse- 
quently there is not developed within them 
that sense of ethical responsibility which is 
born of power. In France it is altogether 
different, and woman’s constant participa- 
tion in the commerce of the nation is making 
that country one of the financial strong- 
holds of the world. And so far from being 
a danger to the family it has proved in 
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France to be one of the surest foundations 
on which the family can be established. 


One of the most practical and instructive 
lectures given at Chautauqua this season 
was by Mrs. E. P. Ewing on Some Leaks in 
American Homes. Chief among these leaks 
was the waste of material in the kitchen 
arising from an ignorance of what foods are 
best suited to each other, chemically and 
hygienically. Some housekeepers always 
set a good table because they seem to have 
an instinctive knowledge of what should be 
grouped together, just as they show a natu- 
ral taste in furnishing a room. But a far 
greater number aim to place upon the table 
whatever ‘‘ tastes good,’’ and the result is 
like a room in which each article of 
furnishing is beautiful by itself, but the 
combination is objectionable. In the lat- 
ter case, however, only the eye is offended, 
whereas, in the former, the living organ- 
ism receives injury. This unintelligent 
method of selecting food for the family 
is always the most expensive, and a great 
need for the average American housekeeper 
is not a new cook-book but a simple 
manual on the chemistry of foods. This 
whole subject is ably discussed by Professor 
Atwater in two articles in the Forum, one 
printed in June, 1892, and the other this 
present month. Another leak cited by Mrs. 
Ewing was the waste of energy in using 
heavy cooking utensils in place of lighter 
ones and in lumbering up our houses with 
heavy pieces of furniture. These leaks are 
often the little foxes which spoil the vines 
of domestic happiness. 
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THE WIFE’S CHECK-BOOK. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


Some time ago a very suggestive and 
practical article in the Congregationalist 
gave a wife’s experience in managing the 
finances of the family as partner in business 
with her husband. Both husband and wife 
in that charming little essay drew upon the 
same bank account. A more excellent way, 
I think, is one which has been adopted by a 
friend of mine, who gives his wife on the 
first of every month a fixed sum, which she 
deposits and from which she draws for the 
payment of all household expenses, for the 
children’s clothing and her own, and for cer- 
tain purposes which belong to both husband 
and wife in common. The only stipulation 
made by the husband is that the wife shall 
never allow her balance to fall below a 


definite sum, which he wishes her to leave. 


asamargin. Ifshe has on occasion greater 
than usual demands upon her exchequer, he 
cheerfully supplements the sum in bank, so 
that she suffers no anxiety about ways and 
means. The separate bank account and 
independent financial management of the 
income, in this case, work admirably,to the 
content of all concerned. 

That the wife should be a mendicant, 
even a petted and indulged mendicant, is 
not to the conserving of her proper place in 
the household. When she took her hus- 
band’s name and merged her own life in his 
she became entitled to her full share in 
their common interests, as truly, by virtue 
of her position, responsible for the right 
spending and right administering of the 
family funds as her husband for the earn- 
‘ing of them. This is generally understood 
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among artisans, mechanics and people be- 
longing to the class of wage-earners whose 
labor is repaid by a salary. The weekly 
wages are apportioned to a penny between 
the cost of rent, fuel, food and clothing, 
and the wife is nearly always the treasurer 
and frequently the sole manager of the 
money her husband earns. There is sel- 
dom cause for irritation and complaint in 
the families of men whose income is an 
established one, however limited, and paid 
over to them in weekly or monthly sums. 

It is the fluctuating income of the mer- 
chant or the professional man, the man who 
desires his wife to make a good appearance 
and convey to society an impression of his 
prosperity, which often causes heart-burn- 
ing and sometimes wrecks domestic happi- 
ness, A man naturally generous may have 
avery mistaken idea of the amount neces- 
sary to carry on a family in easy comfort, 
to dress wife and children, to pay the wages 
of servants and to provision the garrison 
against all contingencies. Most married 
women dislike to ask their husbands for 
money, just as most grown daughters pre- 
fer not to put in such a claim upon their 
fathers, and a delicate care for the wife’s 
sensitive feeling on the subject will lead 
a truly loving husband never to allow in 
her that distress. A businesslike review of 
probable income and outgo, an apportion- 
ment of expenses, with something left over 
for those extras on which one never can 
count beforehand, would make the differ- 
ence in many homes between irritating fric- 
tion and tranquil mutual understanding. 

While speaking of domestic finances we 
should not overlook the fact that the chil- 
dren in the family are reasonable beings, 
and as early as possible should possess the 
father’s and mother’s confidence with re- 
gard to this very important matter—the 
right spending or saving of money. An 
allowance to each child and the teaching 
each child to keep accounts is one of the 
best ways to induce in children responsibil- 
ity about money. This allowance should 
be very small at first and should be gradu- 
ally increased with the child’s increasing 
years. Beyond this, however, as the young 
people grow up they ought to know some- 
thing of the family affairs, so that they may 
intelligently sympathize with their parents 
in their aims and endeavors and that they 
may be armed against the temptation to a 
selfish extravagance. 


MRS, BRINKER’S SALOON. 


BY MRS. F. M. HOWARD. 


“Vats te matter mit you, Katy? You 
pees acted so strange as never vas lately. 
De lager is goot for de poy; it make him 
strong and rosy.” 

‘*No, no, Hans, it is not goot; it make 
him drunk. Good cold vater is good 
enough for me and it is good for te poy. 
Gif no more beer to Ernest, if you love me, 
Hans,’’ and a fair, blue-eyed woman put 
her hand on her burly husband’s arm, per- 
suasively. 

“Since you went to dose demperance 
meetings you haf been like one oder woman, 
Katy. You turn your pack on de goot beer 
like it was nasty. I don’t comprehent it 
some more alretty.”’ é : 

‘‘ Vell, I haf learnt some tings, Hans. I 
see how te beer makes men to be drunk and 
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angry, and they fight mit one anoder, and 
den they go home and vip der wife and 
leetle children.’’ 

“Den, Katy, some day you says I pees 
wrong to sell te beer, hey?”’ 

“‘T tinks it pe wrong, Hans.”’ 

“Tf it pe wrong to sell it, it be wrong to 
make it some more, hey?”’ 

“Yaw, Hans, I tink it pe.”’ 

‘Vell, now, Katy, I dells you what I tinks. 
You petter go right straight back into dot 
kitchen and wash some dishes, and mend 
mine socks, and put der patch onto Ernest’s 
leetle preeches and stop dis thinking some 
more. It does you no goot and it makes 
me mad and breaks up mine peesness. 
Vimmins hain’t no peesness thinking.’’ 

The slow German wrath of the saloon 
keeper was mounting and flaming out of his 
eyes and in the tones of his usually kind and 
loving voice. He had married Katy back in 
old Germany, where women do not hold con- 
ventions and discuss the living issues of the 
day. He was a kind man and loved his wife 
and child with the warm, German love of 
family. The right to drink was, in his opin- 
ion, as inalienable as the right to breathe, 
and, while the evil and suffering arising 
from the drink stirred his kind heart to the 
extent of a subscription or a heartily spoken 
‘*too pad,’’ the idea never occurred to him, 
apparently, that the effect might be cured 
by removing the cause. But Katy saw more 
of the effects of the traffic than her husband, 
and strange questionings were often sug- 
gested to her more active mind. 

She heard a great deal about ‘‘ dose dem- 
perance fanatics,’ ‘‘dose wimmins,’’ who 
were aiming to get hold of ‘‘ dot leetle ballot 
vot will take away our lipperty and our 
peesness,’’ and a curious desire to hear them 
talk, to know what they were thinking in 
regard to these things, took possession of 
her. One day she went into one of their 
meetings. She saw there a great number 
of earnest-faced, eager women with knots 
of white ribbon upon their breasts, and 
Katy’s heart was thrilled by what she saw 
and heard. Then Ernest came home from 
school and told her what he had learned in 
his temperance lessons, and slowly but 
surely a temperance sentiment was crystal- 
lizing in the hearts of the mother and son. 

‘‘P’1l never sell liquor,’’ the boy said one 
day when the noise of a drunken squabble 
came into the back sitting-room from the 
saloon infront. ‘If itis wrong to drink it, 
it is wrong to sell it, and I’m going to be a 
clean man, moder.”’ 

He was Katy’s idol, and she kissed his 
fair cheeks in an eestasy of motherly pride. 
‘‘Dot’s mine goot poy. We’ll be a demper- 
ance band all to ourselfs, mine Ernest,’’ she 
said, fondly. 

Hans could remand Katy to the kitchen 
(and she never dreamed of disobeying him) 
to mend and wash her dishes, but he could 
not prevent her thinking, and the more 
busily her hands were employed the more 
actively her mind was engaged in weighing 
the questions of the hour. 

At length there came a day when Mr. 


’ Brinker’s saloon bore its legitimate fruit, 


and he was borne into the back room bleed- 
ing and unconscious from a pistol shot by 
the hands of a drunken and quarrelsome 
drayman. There had long been a slumber- 
ing grudge between the two, and this morn- 


ng it had culminated in sharp words, a 


_ tenderly. 


-so far. as possible. 
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drunken assault and death. Hans came out 
of his stupor just long enough to bid poor, 
distracted Katy good-by. 

‘“Dere is blenty of moneys, Katy,” he 
whispered, ‘‘and you had petter carry on der 
peesness—nopoddy would shoot a vomans.”’ 

She could only weep and wring her hands 
for answer. 

‘““Take care of te poy—and make him—a 
petter mans—nor his fader—vos some more”’ 
—that was al], and poor Katy was a widow. 

As Hans had said, there was plenty of 
money, and there was no immediate neces- 
sity for continuing the business, so the 
windows were shaded and the doors barred 
for some weeks after Hans rested quietly in 
the cemetery. But Katy’s brain had not 
been idle during those weeks, and in her 


grief and loneliness a new plan had been - 


slowly forming in her mind, The tragedy 
had given birth to a great horror of the 
saloon ‘‘industry,’? which she had never 
known before. It was no comfort to her 


“that the man who fired the sbot was behind 


prison bars and might pay the penalty with 
his life. 

The traffic, in her judgment, stepped in 
between the man and his deed, for when 
sober he was a good citizen and a kind man 
in his family. But the traffic, she well 
knew, was the last thing which would be 
touched for the crime, and her heart went 
out in sympathy for the wife and four 
little children. 

‘“Ernest, I haf some works to do today,”’ 
she said one morning. She had come to 
take the boy of twelve into her confidence 
and to lean upon his loving young arm and 
heart in a way which delighted him and 
aroused all the manliness of his nature. 
“Your fader said I must carry on the 
saloon and ve must be minding him right 
avay alretty.”’ 

‘“‘O, moder!’’ The boy’s face flushed, 
then paled, while hot tears sprang to his 
eyes. How he hated that front room, with 
its smell of tobacco and beer, now stale 
with confinement and doubly offensive! He 
had been in it but once since his father 
died. 

“Veep not, mine Ernest,’’ said Katy, 
‘Mine goot poy, there is more 
than one kind of saloon, and you and me 
vill keeps a new one some petter as te old 
kind vos.’’ And she unfolded her plan 
with shining eyes and hopeful voice. 

‘“©Q, moder! I will work night and day to 
help you in that kind of a saloon—and— 
maybe, moder, we do some good to make 


“up for the wrong ‘the old kind has done,”’ 


with tender delicacy refraining from men- 
tioning his father’s connection with the 
wrong. 

All day long they worked, carrying the 
beer kegs and bottles out into the back 
yard and emptying their contents upon the 
ground, Then they brought water and soap, 
brushes and cloths to further the work of 
purification, and worked like bees in a very 
foul-smelling hive. At one point Katy 
turned sick and faint—where Hans’s blood 
had spattered the floor behind the counter, 
But she conquered her feeling and scrubbed 
the place with a fierce determination to 
clean not only the physical stain but also 
the moral effects of her husband’s business 
They fumigated the 
room with sulphur and washed the walls 
with deodorants before putting on fresh 
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paper, and when ‘it was all done no one 
would have recognized it as ‘‘ Brinker’s 
place,”? at least by the smell, 

‘‘Now, Ernest, dere is some more thing 
to clean,’’ Katy said, on the evening when 
they had finished their labors. 

She brought out a fat canvas bag from a: 
curious hiding place, which Hans had pre- 
ferred to the fancied insecurity of a bank, 
and poured out its contents into a deep pan, 
silver dollars and heavy gold pieces—the 
careful hoard of many frugal years. 

‘*It is not goot, clean moneys, mine poy, 
but ve’ll wash it and pray over it and ded— 
deddy—vot you calls him, Ernest?”’ 

‘“Dedicate it, moder.”’ 

‘“Yaw, dots it; we’ll deddykit it to doing 
some good alretty.”’ 

Simple, gentle heart! She cleaned the 
coin as thoroughly and conscientiously as 
she had the walls, and then, with Ernest’s 
hand in hers, knelt down and asked God to 
bless the right use of the money. 

The next day the shelves were filled with 
a very different assortment of goods from 
that which they had formerly held. Brown 
loaves of Katy’s beautiful bread occupied 
the purified showcase which had once held 
cigars, and a delicious odor of coffee crept 
out upon the street, attracting many a 
weary man who had formerly spent his 
dimes for liquor. It was in a locality where 
laboring men went to and from their work, 
and under the new dispensation loaves of 
bread, warm rolls, gingerbread and fruit 
usurped the place of the bottles which 
were once filled there. Thus the workmen 
carried home joy and gladness instead of 
misery and pain. 

The white ribbon sisters, seeing Katy’s 
humble yet brave effort for temperance re- 
form, gave her many hints from their expe- 
rience and kept her supplied with temper- 
ance leaflets, which helped to form a healthy 
sentiment in the neighborhood, and in more 
ways than one Mrs. Brinker’s saloon was a 
grand success, 


ee 


SOME NEW ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Piazza parties at mountain hotels and sea- 
shore resorts and young people who are 
parlor bound by unpropitious weather will 
find the following ideas helpful in passing a 
pleasant hour. First give a catalogue cha- 
rade party. Having selected titles of books 
that are suggestive and capable of represen- 
tation, arrange them, with a number on 
each, on tables in regular succession. Fur- 
nish the guests with cards and pencils and 
see how many titles of the books displayed 
they can find out. If human nature is so 
lazy that it must be stimulated by the hope 
of a prize promise one to the person who 
deciphers the greatest number of books, but 
it gives variety to life to do a thing now and 
then without working for a reward. 

A few books which are good for represen- 
tation are: The Light of Asia, which is ex- 
pressed by a lighted taper on the map of 
Asia; Looking Backward, by a doll with its 
head turned back; Yesterday, Today and 
Forever, by the date of the previous day, 
also of the day of the party and the word 
‘¢forever.’? Hard Cash, Old-Fashioned Girl, 
Over the Teacups and Water Babies are all 
easily represented and read. Oliver Twist 
is well told by a card covered with twist 
and Mill On the Floss by a picture of a mill 
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on some linen floss. Tanglewood Tales is 
truly shown by bits of twisted wood with 
some fur tails beside them. A Woman's 
Reason is best represented by the word ‘“‘ be- 
cause.’’? Other titles will suggest themselves 
as the hostess works up her list and a good 
time may result ata trifling expense of 
labor. 

Another suggestion which costs even less 
in preparation is a penny party. Give each 
one of the company a card, a pencil and a 
penny. Then tell them to find eight things 
on each side of the cent. On the ‘‘ head ”’ side 
are: an animal, fruit, flowers, part of corn, 
place of worship, part of a hill, union of age 
and youth and what we like to receive. On 
the ‘‘tail”’ side will be found a messenger, 
armor, a gallant, marriage ceremony, a bey- 
erage, weapons, body of water and a large 
corporation. 

Some will guess quickly, some slowly, and 
some not at all, that the animal is.a hare, 
fruit, a date, the next tulips, and, in succes- 
sion, an ear, temple, brow, eighteen and 
ninety-three, and letters. On the opposite 
side, a messenger is, of course, one sent, 
the next, a shield, and, in order, a beau, a 
knot, tea, arrows, sea and ten mills satisfy 
the claim that the various things named are 
on the penny. 

Indeed, the hour is so full of suggestions 
that the next stormy evening is likely to be 
devoted to the subject of The Cent. One of 
the party tells where pennies are made, 
another when first made, rare cents are talked 
of by a coin collector, the number in circu- 
lation, of what are they made, the peanut 
and candy trade without cents, the nickel 
instead of the penny in the West, where 
pennies are lost, small change versus small 
talk. All these and more, written on slips 
of paper and distributed, to be spoken on 
impromptu or with five minutes’ prepara- 
tion, furnish both fun and profit. Andina 
cosmopolitan company it is often astonish- 
ing to find how much information can be 
gathered from different members of the 
party. HB. Ss. 


— 


A FAMOUS OLD SCHOOL. 

On the north side of Newgate Street in 
London is the Blue Coat School, so called 
on account of the costume worn by the boys 
and founded in the reign of Edward VI. A 
recent visitor says of it: ‘‘ Neither the smoke 
from the heart of London nor the musty 
old corridors seemed to affect the health of 
the fresh, rosy-cheeked lads, who, with the 
long, blue skirts to their coats tucked up 
about their waists, were vigorously engaged 
in playing ball when we first sawthem. An 
admission to a recitation was, of course, not 

to be thought of any more than at Eton, 
' where not even a father is ever admitted to 
a classroom. We did, however, see the 
desks, cut, scratched and overlaid with 
many a name known to fame. Of course 
these are far dearer to the hearts of the 
boys than the newest, finest desks in the 
world, although to the modern, unsenti- 
mental mind everything in the schoolrooms 
looked simply fit for kindling wood. 

‘We had the privilege of seeing the table 
set in the immense dining-hall; certain of 
the boys were delegated for this purpose 
and their methods had certainly the merit 
of novelty. Standing on top of the tables 
they dragged the long tablecloths up after 
them and then running back over the cloths 
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jumped down. ‘Tiough changed twice a 
week the cloths under such treatment nat- 
urally looked as if they had been used to 
mop the floor, As the boys, keeping step 
to the music of the school band, presently 
filed in and after the Latin grace, repeated 
by one of the ‘Grecians’ from the high pul- 
pit, took their seats, they formed a striking 
contrast in their dingy, picturesque, historic 
surroundings to the boys in our Girard Col- 
lege, which is in a measure the American 
counterpart of the Blue Coat School.’’ 


AFTER VACATION.* 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


The purple asters fringe the lanes, 
The big brown bees are humming, 
From sunny fields the robins sing, 
“Work is coming! coming! ”’ 
Work is coming! coming! O! 
Work is coming! coming! 
From sunny fields the robins sing, 
“Work is coming! coming! ” 


The sunlight flickers o’er the grass 
Where green and gold are blending, 
But winds and sunshine seem to say, 
“Play is ending! ending! ” 
Play is ending! ending! O! 
Play is ending! ending! 
But winds and sunshine seem to say, 
* « Play is ending! ending!” 


Still yellow gleams the golden-rod 
And crimson is the clover, 

But still the robins softly sing, 
“Play is over! over!” 

Play is over! over! O! 
Play is over! over! 

But still the robins softly sing, 
‘* Play is over! over!” 


But back to school we gladly go, 
Though idle bees are humming. 
The boys and girls are glad to know 

Work is coming! coming! 
Work is coming! coming! O! 
Work is coming! coming! 
With merry hearts we gaily sing, 
“Work is coming! coming! ”’ 


* May be sung to the tune of Yankee Doodle. 
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SOME COSTLY THINGS. 

The State capitol at Albany, N. Y., is the 
costliest building of modern times, nearly 
twenty million dollars having been already 
expended on it and it is not yet finished. 
The highest price ever paid for a horse was 
$150,000, which the late Senator Stanford of 
California received for his famous Arion. 
The most expensive paintings of modern 


times are Millet’s Angelus, which sold for | 


$150,000, and Messonier’s 1814, for which the 
purchaser paid $170,000. The highest price 
ever offered for a book was for a Hebrew 
Bible in the Vatican, which Pope Julius II. 
refused to sell for its weight in gold that 
would have amounted to $103,000. The 
greatest sum ever paid for telegraph tolls in 
one week by a newspaper was by the Lon- 
don Times for cable service from Buenos 
Ayres during the revolution of the Argen- 
tine Republic. The cable rates for a single 
word to London were $1.75 and the cost of 
the dispatches for one week amounted to 
$20,000. As many millions of English money 
were invested in the republic it probably 
paid to make this outlay for news. The 
costliest meals on record were served by 
the old Roman emperors who paid fabulous 
sums for their feasts, the record showing 
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that a single dish sometimes cost thousands 
of dollars. 


STATUE TO LINCOLN IN EDINBURGH. 


Last month there was unveiled in Scot- 
land’s beautiful capital a fine bronze monu- 
ment of Abraham Lincoln.’ It is erected as 
a memorial of the Scottish American sol- 
diers who served in our Civil War, and rep- 
resents a freed slave sitting at the feet of 
Lincoln, who stands erect holding the eman- 
cipation proclamation in his right hand. 
Several battle flags, also in bronze, lie be- 
neath the outstretched left hand of the 
slave. The services on the day of dedica- 
tion were international in character. The 
municipal officers, arrayed in their official 
gowns, were present and a detachment of 
Princess Louise’s regiment in their brilliant 
scarlet uniforms acted as a guard of honor. 
Speeches were made by Sir William Arroll 
and by the American consul, William Bruce, 
whose daughter pulled the cord which re- 
moved the wrappings from the statue. She 
was dressed to represent Columbia. The 
monument’stands in the Carlton Hill ceme- 
tery and will be another object of interest 
to visiting Americans, who always love and 
admire Edinburgh, 


i ——— 


A teacher in one of the public schools was 
drilling the childrenin music. ‘‘ What does 
it mean when you see the letter ‘/’ over a 
bar or staff?” she asked. ‘Forte,’ an- 
swered one of the pupils. ‘‘ And what does 
the character ‘ff’ mean?’’ There was a 
short period of deep thoughtfulness on the 
part of the children, and then one of them 
shouted, triumphently, ‘‘ Eighty.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


ae 


One of the mysteries of humanity is the re- 
luctance with which a man buys a woman’s 
magazine for his wife and the eagerness with 
which he reads it. 


<< 
My answer to the question, ‘‘ How I was 


educated,’’ ends where it began: I had the 
right mother.— Timothy Dwight. 
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SOCLEVELANDS 


Three Things 
That are Sure: 


The ocean’s tide, 
The sun’s rising and 


Cevelands 


Baking Powder 


OMACAMMNADCUOMA CM PMAATOMACAR INAS 


” 


‘‘Pure & Sure. 


MAST 


RIAA TOMACNLIMAALTO MACMALL TOMA Gn SIMA 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 

EAR BOYS AND 
GIRLS: In order to 
show a forgiving 
and forgetting 
spirit toward that 


printer “who has 
given us so 
much trou- 
DiC. La re 
solved that 


=~ == ~~ would not 
deign even 
to mention 
him again, 
and [I will not now, only to remark that 
some one in the office took out of our last 
week’s Corner a part of what [ said about 
the old man and his boat. I now ask him 
to repeat it—if his compositors have ‘‘ dis- 
tributed” it they must set it up again. 

“‘T have been asked several times, either 
from curiosity or from anxiety, what we 
should do when we got to Z in our Corner 
initials. But did not some great man say 
when he had learned the twenty-six letters 
that he had gained the substance of all the 
knowledge in the world? So, now that we 
have ‘learned our letters’ and have our ven- 
erable voyager, as a sort of Columbus re- 
divivus, always afloat on some cruise of 
discovery, we may certainly expect his 
Alphabet to bring us rich freight of wisdom 
from many a port, domestic or foreign.’’ 

The delay in printing the above enables 
me to combine the expectation and the ful- 
fillment. Our ship has arrived in port and 
must have made a circuitous voyage. Itis 
interesting to note how the old man reached 
all the places by water. The first letter 
opened is from Columbus : 


SAL 
oo 


CoLumsBus, O. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Papa reads the Corner to 
me and my little brother every Sunday after- 
noon and we are very much interested in it. 
Iam eleven years old and he is nine. I think 
that you are mistaken in saying that ‘‘ we use 
no words in our common experience which 
commence with X.’’ There is a town about 
fifty miles from here called Kenia and it com- 
mences with X. The Wilberforce University 
is in Xenia for the education of colored peo- 
ple. The Ohio soldiers’ and sailors’ orphan 
home is there, too. Yours truly, Louise R. 

Yes, I did say that, but I meant the names 
of things. I added that there were ‘‘ only a 
very few proper names beginning with X.’’ 
I think there are only nine towns in the 
country beginning with X, and Xenia is one 
of them—no, five of them, there being be- 
sides three Xerxeses and one Xenophon. 
Louise lives on the Scioto, up which our 
boat must have sailed from the Ohio: 

STRAFFORD, VT. 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... Among my father’s 
old papers is a revolutionary pension paper, 
the pensioner saying, ‘‘I was born in Judea, 
Ct., Feb, 14, 1755.””> Where was Judea? I do 
not find it in any cyclopzdia. C. 

I traversed Connecticut twice on my re- 
cent trip, by different routes, and looked 
out at nearly every station but saw no such 
place. Anybody know anything about it? 
Our captain must have reached that place 
by going up the Connecticut River to Nor- 
wich (opposite Hanover, you know), and 
then up the Strafford branch of the Ompom- 
panoosuc. (Yes, that is right, for a Dart- 
mouth graduate at my elbow says he has 
skated up the river, only he calls it the Pom- 
panoosuc—probably they leave off the Om 
in cold weather.) I wish the captain on his 


return had sailed his little craft up to Fair- 
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lee Pond, for I cut out a few days ago an ac- 
count of a paddle-wheel steamboat built at 
Fairlee in 1793 and used on the Connecticut. 
It is said that Fulton saw this boat, im- 
proved upon it and had the honor of the in- 
vention, and that the original boat was sunk 
in Fairlee Pond where some efforts are be- 
ing made to find it. Our dear old gentle- 
man might have gained honor for the Cor- 
ner by diving from the gunwale of the Al- 
phabet and with his big spectacles discover- 
ing the sunken relic. Can Pastor Lees or 
Deacon Paine of Fairlee teli us more about 
that ante-Fulton steamboat of a century ago? 
The next letter could easily have been picked 
up in coming down the Connecticut. 


BELLOWS FAuLLs, Vr. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Did you know there 
was only one place in the U.S. where more 
paper is made than here? WILLIAM. 


No, I did not; what is the other place? 


WARREN, Mass. 
Mr. Martin ; Dear Sir: Will you allow me to 
join the Conversation Corner? I am about 
eleven years old and have started a collection 
of stamps of the whole world. I am collect- 
ing stamps also for the children in the Bald- 
winsville Home. [I live on a farm, on a hill 
Over twelve hundred feet above the sea. We 
can see seventeen villages and twenty-two 
church spires, and also Wachusett, Monad- 
nock, Tom, Holyoke and Saddle Mts. If you 
will come and see us-I will drive and meet 
you at the station two miles distant, 
Truly, Rautex B. 


Come in, Ralph; some of the older Cor- 
nerers will help you in your collection. 
That hint about uncanceled stamps may 
answer other inquirers; the stamps may be 
sent to the superintendent of the ‘‘ Home”’ 
at Baldwinsville, Mass. I went through 
Warren the other day but the cars whizzed 
by so fast I did not dare to get off. I tried 
to go there last year but the only way seemed 
to be to start early in the morning and travel 
all day between Palmer and Worcester until 
some train might happen to stop! Did the 
Alphabet go up the Chicopee River from the 


Connecticut? ; 
NortH Berwick, Mr. 
Dear Mr. Martin: .. . In 1634 the first saw- 
mill on the continent, as is believed, was built 
in what is now South Berwick. Do any of 
your Corner family know of one earlier than 
this? My love to Sarah Noah, and when you 
pass through here on your way down East 
please call on us, although we shall not be 
likely to treat you to ‘‘ Berwick sponge cake.”’ 
[What does that mean ?] ‘URANIA. 


How could the boat have reached the 
Berwicks by water? Sarah Noah went 
‘“‘down East,’’ but by steamer, according to 
this letter, although I do not think she in- 
tended to have the captain give it to me. 


, Carr Roster, ME, 


... Lwent into Boston with Gertrude M., 
and we had lots of fun. When we got on the 
steamer the sky looked as if it had the “ yel- 
low janders,”’ but we ran away from that. In 
the night it was foggy and the engines stopped 
several times. We landed in state at Rock- 
land at 5.30 in the morning, and had a pretty 
sail on the “ Juliette ¥ to Blake’s Point, where 
the boys met us... . Captain Quinn came 
up from Eagle one day in his yacht, the 
‘“ Ranger,” and took a party of us to Camden. 
We remained off the Point three hours, then 
there was a good breeze, and it became gooder 
and gooder till we just spun along. At Cam- 
den some of us went on a buckboard ride and 
some on the electrics to Rockland. When we 
got back the captain announced that it-was 
too thick to start, so we went toa small hotel. 
The next day it was foggy, but in the after- 
noon we started for home, only to return 
in time for supper before the fog shut down on 
uscompletely. The next day we started again 
and the wind blew so the captain had to take 
a reef in his sail,and we came spinning home. 
The spray dashed over us and wet us to the 
skin. Ss. N. 


Mr. MARTIN. 


The old way was 
good, but the 
new way is bet- 
ter; you only 
have to make | 
the crust, and 
fill it with 


None-Such | 
CONDENSED 
Mince Meat 
then it is ready | 
for baking. With } 
this convenient 
luxury it is af 
pleasuretomake 
mince pies, as 
well as to eaty 


them. 
Each package makes § 

two large pies, ] 
Ask the grocer for it. § 
Merrell-Soule Co. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


CHOCOLAT MENIER BUY 5 Rae 
: CHOCOLATE 


not more used in 


America? 


1st. People do 
not know how to 
= «J properly prepare it. 
2d. Americans are still bound by 
the inveterate habit of using Tea, 
Coffee and Cocoa, which create sto- 
machic debilities and are not in the 
true sense stimulants. 


Cocoa and 


Chocolate 


ARE NO MORE TO 

BE COMPARED 

WITH EAC 
OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

eA pamphlet giving recipes, and 
samples of Chocolat-Menier, — fhe 
Chocolate made by MENIER, Parts, 
(Noisiel,)—will be sent by addreffing 
the American Branch, 86 W. ‘Broad- 
way, cor. Leonard, N. Y. City. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT | 
MENIER | 


yy [Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION tes.) 
SAMPLES SENTFREE. MENIER, NeY.! 


USED 
FOR 50 YEAR 


RNRUCS 


>< 
OWN 
Ou Age loses its terrors and Invalids 
derive new life from the beneficent 


effects of this health giving Food. 
Wooirich & Co., Mfrs., Palmer, Mass. 


Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by thé use of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
little of this famous product. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 17. Rom. 14: 12-23. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Three things are everywhere in the New 
Testament insisted on as essential to Christian 
character. They are these: loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and 
living in peace and fellowship with believers. 
But the temptation has always been strong in 
the church to apply other tests in addition to 
these. Only a conscience abnormally expanded 
can stretch over more than one person; but 
the attempt to do it and to judge other Chris- 
tians by one’s own standard concerning prac- 
tices and habits not in themselves sinful have 
in every age caused divisions, mutual censure 
and bitterness. The bane of the church is the 
struggle of individuals and parties to set up 
their consciences as the standard for all in 
matters which God has left to each individual 
to decide for himself. 

The entire fourteenth chapter of the epistle 
to the Romans treats of this subject, and states 
certain principles which should govern our 
relations with our brethren in these things 
concerning which there is no revealed law. 
The occasion for stating these principles must 
first be understood. In Rome Jews and Gen- 
tiles mingled in the same church. Jews ab- 
horred food which had been offered in sacrifice 
to idols, because they believed that by eating 
it they would in some way acknowledge the 
idol as a god and so break the First and Sec- 
ond Commandments. Gentiles had no such 
scruples, never having been trained to such a 
superstition as that irreverence could be asso- 
ciated with food. But meat which had been 
offered to idols was sold in the markets and 
often could not be distinguished from other 
meat. Therefore some Jews abstained from 
meat altogether and lived on vegetables. Gen- 
tile Christians were inclined to look on them 
with contempt, and to keep them out of the 
church. They, on the other hand, regarded 
Gentile Christians who ate meat as wanting 
in faithfulness to God. In Rome Christian 
Jews were in the minority and needed to be 
defended by the apostle. In Antioch, at least 
in the early history of the church, they were 
the strongest party and needed to be curbed. 
Peter sided with them there and Paul resisted 
him. In Rome Paul again took the side of the 
weaker party, but there it was the Jewish 
party. But he did this only by appealing to 
the charitable spirit of Gentile Christians, 
and he laid down principles which apply to 
all Christians alike. In the main these prin- 
ciples may be expressed as follows: 

1. Be always loyal to Christ, and settle in 
your own mind how you can best show your 
loyalty to Him. Loyalty to Him consists in 
living for what He lived, so that His spirit of 
love to God and to men is reproduced in us. 
It consists in the devotion of ourselves to 
secure in the whole world righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Christ died 
and lived in order that He might hold sway 
over the dead and the living. Living and 
dying we are His to use our possessions and 
our opportunities to enthrone Him in every 
life [vs. 7-9]. 

But each is for himself responsible to God 
for doing, this and He alone will decide 
whether we have done it or not. It is not the 
business of our fellow-Christians to decide for 
us whether we are doing it as we should; nor 
are we doing our duty by following their judg- 
ment because it is easier to do so than to de- 
cide for ourselves. We are not likely to be 
disturbed over the question of eating meat 
which has been offered toidols. But there is 
a long list of debatable matters to which the 
same principle is to be applied which Paul 
applied to that. One of them, the manner of 
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observing the Sabbath and of feast days, Paul 
mentioned and included it with the eating 
meat [vs. 5,6]. Each one must settle it with 
God, not with the church, whether or not he 
will do these things. No one can with the 
divine approval exclude any one from fellow- 
ship for doing them or for abstaining from do- 
ing them unless the doing or abstaining is 
under such circumstances as plainly to show 
disloyalty to Christ. 

2. Be charitable toward your brethren and 
don’t attempt to substitute your conscience 
for theirs as their guide in loyalty to Christ. 
In this case the abstainers from meat were 
‘“‘weak in faith.’’ They made superstitious 
notions their law. ‘‘He that is weak eateth 
herbs.” The church was commanded to re- 
ceive them, but not to dispute with them in 


order to set them free from superstition. To 


do that might be to destroy the weak faith in- 
stead of strengthening it. Paul said that he 
knew and was persuaded in the Lord Jesus 
that nothing was in itself unclean, but that if 
aman thought a thing was unclean it was so 
to that man and he must let it alone. 

But the man who let it alone must not con- 
demn those who used it, must not call them 
unworthy of Christian fellowship. ‘ Let not 
him that eateth not judge him that eateth: 
for God hath received him,’’ and since God 
has received him are His children to reject 
him? This has been selected as a temperance 
lesson, but Paul’s reference to wine drinking 
is merely incidental and is put on precisely 
the same level morally as eating flesh [v. 21]. 
The great lesson is that Christians ought to 
live together in such a Christlike spirit as 
unitedly to promote righteousness, peace and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. To do this they must 
avoid judging one another in matters unessen- 
tial to loyalty to Christ. To use meat or wine 
in such a way as to offend brethren is not to 
walk inlove. ‘‘ Overthrow not for meat’s sake 
the work of God.’’ But above all things, as 
far as possible, live in peace in the church. 


3. Remember that the kingdom of God is_ 


not indulging or refraining from food or 
drink or social customs, but is in your spirit 
and disposition toward God and His children. 
This is the substance of the whole chapter. 
“Let us follow after things which make for 
peace and things whereby we may edify one 
another.’’ This admonition applies to all par- 
ties in the church. Those who abstain from 
practices which they consider harmful are 
guite willing to apply it to those who differ 
from them, but some of them are shocked 
and hurt if it is applied to themselves. They 
are entirely willing to live in fellowship with 
those who will do just as they do, but they 
feel that they would not be doing their duty 
if they did not judge their brethren who re- 
fuse to conform to their rules of living. 

This article offers no justification of those 
who indulge in practices concerning the wis- 
dom of which Christians differ in judgment. 
It simply emphasizes the principle laid down 
in this fourteenth chapter that those who do 
these things must justify themselves before 
God or be condemned by Him, but they are 
not to be summoned to justify themselves 
before a court of their brethren. So far as 
these are concerned, their abstention, if they 
abstain, is an act of courtesy, to be com- 
mended as au effort to promote peace and 
love in the church. 

If this seems to allow habits which some 
of us believe to be harmful, and to be inter- 
preted by others as bad in example; we do 
not defend such habits. We let the apostle 
speak: ‘‘ Who art thou that judgest the sery- 
ant of another? to his own lord he standeth 
or falleth. Yea, he shall be made to stand; 
for the Lord hath power to make him stand.”’ 
May it not be that abstainers from these prac- 
tices would be more numerous and noble if 
those were fewer who wish to exercise their 
authority over the servants of another master? 
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There are strong arguments to be used 
against indulgence in wine or tobacco, or in 
other practices in dispute among Christians. 
What injures health, tendsto weaken moraland 
spiritual perceptions, leads others into temp- 
tation, the Christian will not knowingly do. 
If we think he is doing these things our course 
is to tell him our opinion in a Christian spirit. 
If after candid discussion he differs from us, 
he may not force on us his conclusions nor 
may we force our conclusions on him. Heis 
fortunate if he does not find his conduct inter- 
fering with his confidence in God and com- 
munion with Him [v. 22]. But if he is in 
doubt whether he is doing right in continuing 
to use these things, then he is wrong, for ‘‘ he 
that doubteth is condemned if he eat.’’ One 
principle applies to us all: ‘‘ Whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.” But grave mistakes are 
also made by insisting that whatsoever is of 
faith is not sin. 

The great lesson to be learned from this 
chapter, and it is one of the most important 
which concerns conduct, is that, when men 
are agreed on the great principles of loyalty 
to Christ, of the possession of the Holy Spirit 
and of the fellowship of believers, they should 
live in peace and love, refraining from judging 
one another in minor matters, having confi- 
dence in each other’s sincerity, treating each 
other with respect in spite of differences of 
opinion and helping to increase each other’s 
intelligence concerning the will of God. The 
kingdom of God includes a vast variety of 
people. Fortunate are they who underneath 
all these varieties of habit, opinion and life 
can recognize the brethren. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


One summer evening as I was driving 
through a covered bridge I saw a man stop 
and lay down his packages to light a lamp that 
was hung in the bridge. Itwasstill early and 
everything was clear in the sunset light. I 
wondered why a lamp was necessary. Then 
I thought: ‘‘ The night is coming and it will 
be very dark in the shadow of this bridge. 
The river is just below and the banks are 
steep. If there were no light some traveler 
might lose his way and stumble and fall. 
This man’s duty is to keep the lamp and he 
means to have a light ready in time.” 

And so it was. The man was the lamp- 
lighter, and think how many people trusted 
to him for a light over the dark way! Then I 
thought: ‘‘ Aren’t we all of us, children as well 
as grown-up people, lamp-lighters? There are 
many covered ways in life, many dark places, 
and if the lamps that ought to shine there are 
not lighted somebody may fall.” 

Did you ever try to help a boy who could 
not learn as fast as you do over a hard place 
in his lesson? Didn’t you light a lamp for 
him then? And suppose you hadn’t lighted 
it, but had just thought about your own les- 
son and your own place in the class, don’t 
you see that you would have been to blame 
for his fall? If your brother or sister has ever 
been ill and not able to eat fruit and all the 
good things that you enjoy, did you ever try 
to deny yourself, so that it would be easier for 
the sick one to go without because nobody 
else was eating it? If you ever did your lamp 
of self-denial made the way easier for some 
one. The fruit wouldn’t harm you, but it 
would the one who had been ill, so you could 
go without because you are strong. And I 
know sometimes the strong boys do not jump 
as high, nor run as far as they are able, be- 
cause some of the weaker ones cannot keep 
up with them. The race would not be too 
much for you, but it might tire your friend 
too much if he is not as strong as you. If you 
ever think that you have a right to do as you 
please, without thinking of anybody else, will 
you remember the hero Paul, who was so 
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strong and so brave and so wise and yet he 
said he would not even eat anything nor drink 
anything that was not good for his brother, be- 
cause his brother might fall? He never for- 
got to light his lamp before the darkness came, 
so that no one should fall because he was care- 
less. When you go home and think about this 
lesson, just put up somewhere this picture of 
a lamp to remind you that you are a lamp- 
lighter and some one is sure to be looking jor 
your light. 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Sept. 10-16. Resuming Interrupted 
Service. Jonah 3; Mark 6: 32-42; John 20: 
24-29. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y. P. 8. 0.5. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Sept. 17-23. Our Example. What Shall 
Tt Be? Rom. 14: 21; Matt. 5: 16. 

The chief end of life is not the setting of a 
good example. If one starts out with this as 
his main purpose he is likely to fail. This 
subject was once being discussed in a prayer 
meeting and one brother said that he thought 
Christians ought to be guideposts pointing the 
way to heaven. When he sat down another 
man arose and said he thought a good many 
Christians were guideposts—they point the 
way to heaven but never go there themselves. 
If one thinks only of the example he is setting 
he becomes introspective and artificial and 
lessens his unconscious influence, which in 
the long run is apt to tell quite as much as de- 
liberate efforts to do good. Apparently Jesus 
Christ was rather careless of His example. 
He consorted with persons, He frequented 
places that subjected Him to considerable criti- 
cism. His behavior did not always tally with 
the conventional standards of the day. Pos- 
sibly He shocked certain persons now and 
then, The reason was that He had His own 
life to live and His own work todo. Hecould 
not stop to ask whether everything He did and 
said was consistent with current ideas of right 
and wrong. But somehow or other He suc- 
ceeded in setting an example that for eighteen 
hundred years has towered aboveall other ex- 
amples as Mont Blanc overtops the lesser 
Alpine hights. Our effort, then, should be to 
live as He lived and our example will take care 
of itself. We are not to forget, to be sure, 
what effect our conduct has upon others, but 
that is only one of several considerations 
which should be determinative in the settle- 
ment of any question. We should certainty 
ask how our example will affect those about 
us, but we ought to ask other questions too, 
for instance, ‘‘What does my own life de- 
mand?” ‘‘ What does the freedom wherewith 
Christ has made me free allow?” ‘ What 
will best serve the ends of His kingdom.”’ 

Why in discussing this question do we 
usually confine it to refraining from doing 
certain things for the sake of others? Why 
not go over into the positive region? Paul 
told Timothy that he wanted him to be an en- 

sample in word, in manner of life, in love, in 
faith, in purity. When shall we learn that 
Christianity does not consist so much in not 
doing things as in doing things? There may 
be times when we ought to be different from 
those whom we call worldly people in our 
dress, in our eating and drinking, in our way 
of keeping Sunday, but when we have done 
all this there yet remains a large region of 
love and thoughtfulness and service where 
our example can be made to count. And if it 
does not count in this sphere we are little 
better than the Pharisees. Whenever a man 
begins to boast that he doesn’t do this thing 
or that thing it is only fair to turn on him with 
the questions: ‘“‘ Well, whatdo youdo? What 
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positive ends is your life serving? Are you 
yourself, is anybody better off because of 
what you term your sacrifices?’’ Live the 
Christ life and God will make your life a 
light in the world. : 

Parallel verses: 2 Tim. 2: 15; Prov. 3: 6; 
Micah 6:8; Col. 3: 23; Acts 10:38; Matt. 20: 
28; John 20: 21; Col. 3: 15; 2 Thess. 3: 13; 
1 Cor. 13: 4-8. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Our Congregational women’s missionary so- 
cieties are to be well represented in the pro- 
gram prepared for the women’s sessions of the 
approaching missionary parliament in Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Judson Smith of Boston presides 
at one session, Mrs. Moses Smith, president 
of the Woman’s Board of the Interior is to 
conduct a question box, while Mrs. Joseph 
Cook opens a discussion and Mrs. Flora K. 
Regal, an earnest Congregational home mis- 
sion worker, is to read a paper on home mis- 
sionary activities. The program is compre- 
hensive and includes reports from different 
missionary societies, home and foreign, papers 
by missionaries of various denominations in 
the field as well as discussions of the meth- 
ods of stimulating interest among the home 
churches. 


Rey. J. S. Porter of Prague, Bohemia, has 
come to this country to raise money to pur- 
chase and renovate for use as a Protestant 
chapel a building standing near the estate 
where John Huss was born. This is situated 
in Husinec, a small city about 200 miles south 
of Prague. Some friends of our work in Great 
Britain have contributed towards the enter- 
prise with the purpose of making it amemoriai 
to John Huss, as well as an evangelical 
center, there being no Protestant church 
within many miles of the town. About one- 
third of the required $1,700 has already been 
raised. The mission will assign one of its 
best native workers to the new out-station, 
whither he will remove in September, 


Mr. Atkinson of Kobé pleads for the people 
in the great island of Shikoku, Japan, which 
he has recently visited. As he traveled 
through this island, with its population of over 
3,000,000, he was deeply impressed with the 
need of workers of humble and earnest minds 
for the towns and countless villages where 
nothing is known of the gospel. The mass of 
the people are yet superstitious, idolatrous 
and immoral. Where there is wealth and 
éducation materialism and skepticism abound. 
He writes also: ‘‘ While progress has been 
moderate of late the indications now apparent 
are that a change for the better is taking 
place. The tendency among Christians is to 
quiet meetings in retired places, to which the 
persons whose presence is desired are in- 
vited by special letter. It is thought that the 
next general movement will be among school- 
teachers and educators generally.” 


The A. M. A. goes West for its annual 
meeting this year, Elgin, Ill., being the city 
selected and Oct. 24-26 the dates. Rev. N. 
Boynton of Boston is to preach the sermon. 
The society rejoices, in a slight advance in 
receipts during July and in an increase in 
donations during ten months of $6,508. Leg- 
acies, however, have fallen. off, while the en- 
tire assumption of the Indian work involves 
an expenditure which will leave the society 
with a burdensome debt unless the churches 
come speedily to the rescue. 


In the September Church at Home and Abroad 
Henry W. Jessup, a Presbyterian layman of 
New York, who has just been visiting mission 
stations in the Turkish Empire, argues that 
ordained missionaries should be relieved from 
the vast amount of clerical and detail work 
which leaves little time for their distinctively 
educational and evangelistic labors. He pleads 
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for the increase of lay missionaries to take the 
duties of agents and treasurers and to attend 
to the routine duties connected with the man- 
agement of a large mission. 


It is estimated that since the Protestant 
missionaries first gained a foothold in Uganda 
there have been among them and their con- 
verts no less than 200 martyrs, who suffered 
death rather than deny the faith. We wonder 
if this record can be paralleled in the case of 
any other single mission field. 


It will be remembered that some two years 
ago Rev. Sheldon Jackson appealed for money 
to introduce reindeer into Alaska, to save the 
natives from starving. Itis said that the ex- 
periment has proved completely successful, 
and that Alaska is better fitted even than 
Siberia for raising reindeer. Here is an in- 
stance of missionary work improving the con- 
ditions of a heathen people which no one will 
question. 

Rey. Daniel Merriman, D.D., is chairman 
of the local committee of arrangements for 
the meeting. of the A. B. C. F. M. at Worces- 
ter, Oct. 10-13, and H. B. Lincoln, chairman of 
the entertainment committee, is the one to 
whom applications should be sent. Free en- 
tertainment is offered to missionaries and 
assistant missionaries of the board, theologi- 
cal students, officers of the board and of the 
Woman’s Boards and corporate members and 
their wives. This restriction of hospitality is 
in accordance with a vote of the board and 
has prevailed ever since the Springfield meet- 
ing, with the exception of the Minneapolis 
meeting, when a general invitation was ex- 
tended. Excellent accommodations can be 
had at Worcester for from $1.00 to $2.50 a day. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The devotion and perseverance of Mrs. Hem- 
mings of South America, who has met with 
much success in her work among the women 
of Tierra del Fuego, is inspiring. The Yah- 
gan Indians of this region are genuine savages, 
but she set about teaching the women first of 
all to be industrious and useful. A sort of 
mothers’ meeting was gathered in her kitchen 
and she attempted to teach the women to 
knit. The counting of stitches seemed an in- 
superable difficulty, for the Yahgans are only 
able to count up to three, but Mrs. Hemmings 
was ingenious in contriving ways to impart 
the necessary knowledge and these women 
now do excellent knitted work of all sorts. 
This is a decided triumph when it is remem- 
bered that Darwin declared these people to be 
incapable of moral or intellectual elevation. 
Miss Hemmings next determined to teach 
them to spin their own wool, and on returning 
to England for a holiday learned the art of 
carding, dyeing, spinning and weaving wool 
in order to teach the poor Indians this indus- 
try. She has mastered the art, and a few 
weeks ago sailed from England with a loom 
for Oooshooia. 


Echoes of the recent successful jubilee of 
the Free Church of Scotland are still coming 
to us and it appears that no meetings aroused 
more interest than those which celebrated the 
triumphs of the Free Church in foreign lands. 
For the investment during the last fifty years 
of upwards of seven million dollars there are 
substantial returns to show in converts and 
churches. At present in their missions not 
less than 22,000 native youth are under daily 
Bible teaching. Among the congratulatory 
letters read at the jubilee was one from the 
secretary of the Mission Board of the Mora- 
vian Church, gratefully acknowledging the 
co-operation of the Free Church and Moravian 
missionaries in different fields abroad. Doc- 
trinally the resemblance between the two 
bodies is marked. The foreign secretary of 
the Free Church Society, Dr. George Smith, 
is to lecture at Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., the coming season. 
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Literature 


THE DECORATION OF THE BOSTON 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Probably this is the most important un- 
dertaking in the line of decorative art ever 
attempted inthe United States. It has been 
carried out so far already that it is possible 
to gain some idea of what the results will 
look like when finished. For example, the 
beautiful ceilings of the grand staircase and 
of Bates Hall are nearly completed. The 
most conspicuous fact in connection with it 
is that the co-operation of an unusually 
large number of artists of great eminence 
has been secured. Mr. McKim, one of the 
firm of architects which designed the build- 
ing, has secured the services of John La 
Farge, Augustus St. Gaudens, John S. Sar- 
gent and also Puvis de Chavannes, who is 
to do the ten panels in the hall of the prin- 
cipal staircase. He is expected to come 
over from Paris to examine the library 
building, but will do his actual work at 
home. 

Other artists who are expected to con- 
tribute to the ornamentation of the building 
are Frank D. Millet, Abbott Thayer, Mrs. 
MacMonnies and Mr. Brush, and, although 
no definite engagement has been made with 
him yet, it is understood that Whistler is 
practically certain to decorate a portion of 
Bates Hall. This scheme of employing a 
number of different artists is expensive, but 
worth all which it costs. It puts each 
painter on his mettle, since his work cannot 
fail to be compared with that of others who 
are worthy competitors for honor. It se- 
cures pleasant variety in the character of 
the work without, in this instance, any risk 
of incongruity. It will render the library 
famous from the point of view of art as well 
as of literature. 

We are glad to learn, too, that the origi- 
nal plan of using metal grill work instead 
of wooden window sashes, which was aban- 
doned once, has been readopted, so that the 
external appearance of the building will 
correspond in dignity and good taste with 
the interior. The Public Library, when 
completed, certainly will be one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the United States as 
well as one of those best suited to its useful 
purpose. rs 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE BIBLE AND ITS THEOLOGY. 


The author of this book is Dr. G. Vance 
Smith, recently principal of Carmarthen 
Presbyterian College and previously theo- 
logical tutor in Manchester New College in 
Eagland. The original purpose of the work, 
which first appeared in 1871, was to set 
fourth concisely the Biblical teaching upon 
ccrtain of the leading doctrines of Christian 
tieology. It has now been revised exten- 
sively and adapted to meet the positions of 
several series of Bampton lectures, as well 
as other publications, which have appeared 
during the interval. Its special value lies 
in the fact that it expounds and defends the 
views of the more serious class of Unitarians. 
The author, however, disclaims any dog- 
matic or sectarian intent and declares that 
the honest search for truth has led him to 
Unitarian ground. 

The objection which most readers will 
make to the book is that it is neither one 
thing nor the other. 


That is to say, it is’ 
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not popular enough in form to make much 
impression on people who have had no spe- 
cial theological training, and it is not suffi- 
ciently thorough and critical to be of the 
highest value to those who are thus trained. 


Nevertheless, it presents in suggestive out. 


line arguments for the unity of God, the 
inferiority and subordination of Christ and 
the Holy Spirit to God, and the erroneous- 
ness of the prevalent evangelical theories of 
the Atonement and of Inspiration, and natu- 
rally it indorses most of the more extreme 
conclusions of the Higher Criticism in re- 
gard to the authorships and dates of the 
different books of the Bible, 

We hardly need to say that, while we 
gladly admit that the book contains much 
valuable truth and is reverent and earnest 
throughout, its main conclusions do not 
seem to us to be tenable. We have no space 
to argue special positions, such, for exam- 
ple, as that Jesus never claimed to be God 
and was not regarded by his contemporaries, 
even the disciples, as making that claim. 
The proof offered upon this point by the 
author is labored and unsatisfying and we 
have not been able to discover mention of 
some Biblical passages the force of which 
from his point of view certainly needs to be 
neutralized, such as the words of Thomas 
after being convinced by Jesus, ‘‘ My Lord 
and my God,” and as the declaration of 
John that ‘‘the Jews sought the more to 
kill Him, because He not only brake the 
Sabbath, but also called God His own Fa- 
ther, making Himself equal with God.” 
Probably Dr. Smith would claim that 
Christ’s calling God His father implied the 
consciousness of inferiority and modified 
the sense in which the ‘equality’? was to 
be understood. But he should have dis- 
cussed the passage, especially as it certainly 
declares that the Jews (whether justly or 
mistakenly) understood Jesus to claim to be 
divine. R 

Of course there is no intent on the au- 
thor’s part to omit anything essential to his 
discussion. That is apparent. But he 
seems to have failed to appreciate the fact 
that some passages, which to him appear to 
have so little weight as to be omitted safely, 
appear to others to be vital to his treatment 
of his subject. We cannot resist the conclu- 
sion that, in comparison with some other 
volumes in the same vein, the book pos- 
sesses more value as an exposition of the 
author’s personal views than as an argument 
in proof of them. Moreover, we wish its 
occasionally polemic tone had been modi- 
fied somewhat, although it never is harsh. 
[Swan, Sonnenschein & Co, $1.75.] 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS, 


From the Highways of Life [Columbus 
Press. 25 cents], by some unmentioned au- 
thor or editor, is a short collection of narra- 
tives of conversions to Roman Catholicism. 
Its object is to show how such converts are 
made and to win them. It will have little 
weight with intelligent people because the 
conversions described seem to have been 
chiefly impulsive, and there is very little in 
the book in the way of reasoning or proof 
of the truth of Romanism. Many of those 
whose conversions are described were too 
young for their examples to have much sig- 
nificance. One also is impressed painfully 
by the frequent disregard shown by them 
for parental feeling and authority. The sur- 
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reptitious element is much too conspicuous. 
The book indicates that some young peo- 
ple whose religious education has been neg- 
lected or only formal in their homes may 
be led easily to become Roman Catholics. 
but it does not contain much to prove the: 
convincing power of Romanism upon others. 

Little space need be bestowed upon The 
Origin of Sin, and Dotted Words in the Hebrew 
Bible [Charles T. Dillingham & Co. $1.25], 
by Emily O. Gibbes. It is a well intended 
but whimsical, fantastic and miscellaneous 
collection of notions about Biblical interpre- 
tation, the place and work of woman in the 
world and other subjects. It cannot truth- 
fully be said to deserve a reading.— 


‘Amanda Smith's Qwn Story [Meyer & Bro. 


$1.50] is the graphic autobiography of this 
evangelist, who is a colored woman, was 
born a slave, was for years a washerwoman 
and has been conspicuously successful in im- 
pressing religious truth upon many people 
in many lands. The secret of the story’s 
interest lies in the author’s entire simplicity 
and earnestness. Evidently she possesses 
much good sense and ability. She is a firm 
believer in the ‘holiness’? doctrine, but 
does not obtrude it unbecomingly in this 
book. -She has been the guest and friend 
of many eminent persons and, indeed, her 
story is remarkable. It is too long and 
printed in too small type but many will en- 
joy it. 

The doctrine of Christian Perfection has 
many believers especially, wesuppose, among 
our Methodist friends. All such will enter 
into the spirit of Rev. W. McDonald’s little 
book, John Wesley and His Doctrine [Mac- 
Donald & Gill Co. 50 cents], in which he 
furnishes first an outline of the life of Wes- 
ley and then a demonstration of the doc- 
trine of holiness as believed to have been 
held and advocated by him. Mr. McDonald 
certainly has made it appear probable from 
the citations advanced that Wesley was a 
perfectionist, but this is a very different 
thing from establishing the truth of the 
doctrine in question. 


STORIES, 


All who are arguing for the so-called 
emancipation of women will be indignant 
with Walter Besant for his new and power- 
ful story, The Rebel Queen [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50]. All who, without desiring to hinder 
the entry of woman into the broadest enjoy- 
ment of her own rights and privileges, never- 
theless believe that the attempt to render 
her practically another man and to treat her 
as if she were one, is folly will see in this 
book an effective argument for their side of 
the case. The story—which we will not 
spoil for the reader by particularizing—re- 
lates the endeavor, made with every advan- 
tage, of a wonderfully able and brilliant 
woman to lead her sex, and especially to 
train her own daughter, to ‘‘ equality with 
man’’ and the utter failure of the effort. 
The strength of the work lies in the vivid- 
ness with which the naturalness and inevita- 
bleness of this failure are indicated. The 
story abounds in delicate touches which 
contribute incidentally but impressively to 
shape its conclusion, and it will have a large 
influence because it is based upon a funda- 
mental, eternal truth. The surrender of his 
patrimony by the Earl of Hayling, a feature 
of the book which some may suppose in- 
credible, is founded upon fact. But there 
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was no need to make his son appear so con- 
temptible. This isa blemish in the book. 
It is the fashion in certain quarters to 
make fun of The Duchess—Mrs. Hunger- 
ford is her real name—and to depreciate her 
stories as adapted only to nursery maids. 
We do not recall her earlier productions, 
but certainly her latest, The Hoyden [J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00] deserves. hearty 
praise. It is no more improbable or theat- 
vical than half the novels of the day that 
succeed and it is uncommonly bright and 
breezy and the hoyden herself, the heroine, 
is a very vivid and charming creation. We 
do not doubt that the book will be a favor- 
ite among novel-readers. Aunt Johnnie 
{J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00] is another 
book by John Strange Winter. It does not 
deal in military photographs as largely as 
do most of her books, and it is more like or- 
dinary novels. There is no doubt about 
either its interest as a whole or the peculiar 
and amusing attractiveness of Aunt Johnnie 
herself. A senseless and, of course, intense 
family feud is animportant factor in the plot. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


A committee of the Graduate Club of 
Harvard, in co-operation with committees 
of similar clubs at Cornell, Johns Hopkins 
and Yale, has prepared Graduate Courses 
[Ginn & Co, 55 cents], a hand-book for 
graduate students. In it are lists of the 
leading American universities which offer 
advanced courses and of the studies com- 
prehended in such courses properly classi- 
fied. The book is a great convenience to 
those who are looking forward to a period 
of graduate study or who for any reason 
desire to learn what such institutions as 
those mentioned are doing in that line.—— 
Swinton’s Condensed School History of the 
United States has been revised and re- 
written and now is called A School History 
of the United States [American Book Co. 
90 cents]. It is comprehensive and accu- 
rate but it is condensed to such a degree 
_ that it hardly is more than a catalogue 
of facts. Most of the interest of the sub- 
ject seems to have been squeezed out of 
it. We doubt the wisdom of carrying com- 
pression so far. It is printed neatly and 
is illustrated excellently. 

Prof. A. G. Newcomb’s. Practical Course 
in English Composition [Ginn & Co. 90 
cents] does not deal much with grammati- 
eal structure but rather with the higher 
aspects of composition. It aims to teach 
its readers what to write about, how to work 
‘up material, how to avoid natural errors 
and how to use and imitate models. Some 
of the illustrations perhaps might be im- 
proved and the author’s literary style is 
open to correction here and there. But the 
substance and method of his book generally 
are admirable and his manner of expression 
is pleasant and vigorous. The book will do 
good.— Practical Lessons in Language 
[American Book Co. 35 cents], by B. Y. 
Conklin, is intended for comparatively 
young children, that is, those taking the 
last two years of the primary course in 
school. It is simple, clear and practical and 
is illustrated prettily. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Parts 9-12 of Famous Composers and. 


Their Works [J. B. Millet Co. Each 50 
cents] deal with Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Franz, Meyerbeer, Strauss, Raff, Brahms, 
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Goldmark, Bruch, Rheinberger, and Wag- 
ner. We have mentioned, in connection 
with earlier numbers, the character of the 
contents of this publication. We need only 
add here, therefore, that the same sympa- 
thetic and appreciative yet discriminatingly 
critical judgment has controlled the differ- 
ent writers who have contributed the bio- 
graphical sketches, although they have not 
sacrificed their individualities. But their 
productions have been wisely edited. The 


‘illustrations also, as heretofore, add a great 


deal to the solid value, as well as the at- 
tractiveness, of the work. It is especially 
tich in portraits. The selections represent- 
ing each composer are well chosen too. 
The work is a treasury of valuable knowl- 
edge, learned enough for the expert musi- 
cian yet sufficiently popular to be enjoyed 
by others than experts. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse’s volume, Questions at 
Issue [D. Appleton & Co. $2.50], contains 
somewhat more than a dozen of his essays 
upon literary subjects. Nearly one-half 
have been printed already in American mag- 
azines. They deal with contemporary au- 
thors and literature and, inasmuch as men 
perhaps are more disposed to form and 
maintain firmly opinions about the living 
than about the dead, they may provoke dis- 
sent. They certainly are frank and positive 
—as they should be. They are stirring and 
suggestive, bright in manner and wholesome 
in impression. Mr. Gosse is as much of an 
oracle on literary topics as almost anybody 
else just now and has a large following of 
readers. Negative Beneficence and Posi- 
tive Beneficence [D. Appleton & Co, $1.25] 
embodies Parts V. and VI. of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Principles of Ethics and completes its 
second volume. Mr. Spencer admits frankly 
in the preface that the doctrine of evolution 
has not furnished guidance to the extent 
which he had hoped. Ie discusses the de- 
tails of his theme—Kinds of. Altruism, Re- 
straints on Free Competition, on Free Con- 
tract, on Blame and Praise, etc., Marital, 
Parental or Filial Beneficence, Relief of the 
Poor, ete., with fullness and freedom in his 
familiar manner. Many practical problems 
are suggested and considered. The issues 
reached in some instances are quite: sure to 
be questioned by the reader. In several ap- 
pendices The Land-Question, Conscience in 
Animals, etc., receive treatment. 

The present number of the Hartford Sem- 
inary Record [$1.00] completes.its third num- 
ber. Rev. S. G. Barnes, Ph. D., furnishes 
an excellent paper on The International 
Lesson System, critical but discriminating 
and making helpful suggestions. Rev. J. L. 
Kilbon shows how to make one’s own lec- 
tionary, and Prof. A. L. Gillett discusses 
Electives in Theological Seminaries; point- 
ing out that the tendency to this system is 
increasing and that the system gives satis- 
faction. 


NOTES. 

—— Mrs. Clifford’s novel, Aunt Anne, al- 
ready has made a success in the German and 
is about to appear in the French. 

—— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce that 
they will print no more large paper copies of 
any book than are needed to fill advance 
orders, 

—— Thesupply of cheap novels is noticeably 
smaller this year than usual. Most of it con- 
sists of reprints, either serials or short stories, 
from the magazines. 


a3 


—— Maurice Thompson, the poet and critic, 
has been lecturing recently in Hartford, Ct., 
principally on the realism of modern fiction, 
and the Hartford Seminary Press is about to 
issue his lectures in a volume. 


— The D. Lothrop Co. are preparing to 
devote special attention hereafter to educa- 
tional literature. They also are getting out a 
special edition of In the Wake of Columbus 
to consist of 250 copies each signed by the 
author. 


—— The new statue of Queen Victoria, the 
work of the Princess Louise, Marchioness of 
Lorne, which stands in Kensington Gardens, 
London, is commended by good judges as 
‘admirable in portraiture and not wanting in 
some dignity and style.” 


—— The most deceptively introduced of all 
literary forgeries, in Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
judgment, was the alleged novel by Walter 
Scott called Moredun. The manuscript of it 
was brought out in 1855 by E. de St. Maurice 
Cabarry, ‘‘ Directeur-General de la Societe des 
Archivistes de France.’’ He told a well con- 
nected and piausible tale but the manuscript 
was unlike those of Scott in point of style. 


— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about 
moving their establishment in New York City 
from their well-known location in Fourth 
Avenue to a new and roomy structure which 
they have just erected at 66 Fifth Avenue. 
This is the jubilee year of the firm, as it was 
founded in 1843. Originally established by 
Daniel Macmillan in Cambridge, Eng., in con- 
nection with a branch house in London, the 
business soon centered in Cambridge but an- 
other London branch was opened in London 
in 1858 and has been maintained ever since 
and in 1863 became the main house. The pres- 
ent members of the London firm are Alexan- 
der Macmillan, George L. Craik, Frederick 
Macmillan, George A. Macmillan and Maurice 
Macmillan. From 1863 to 1880 the house was 
official publisher to the University of Oxford. 
In 1859 it started the popular Macmillan’s May- 
azine. The New York house, which is inde- 
pendent of that in London, was started in 
1869 and until 1890 was in charge of Mr. G. E. 
Brett. Since his death Mr. G. P. Brett has 
conducted its affairs. It is one of the most 
successful of modern publishing houses in all 
respects. We printed an extended account vf 
it in our issue of Sept. 8, 1892. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
A Frrst Book IN LATIN. By Hiram Tuell, A. M., 
and Prof. H. N. Fowler, Ph. D. pp. 259. $1.00. 
SoLip GEOMETRY. By Prof. W.C. Bartol. pp. 95. 


75 cents. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
DEPENDENTS, DEFECTIVES, DELINQUENTS. 
C. R. Henderson. pp. 277. $1.50. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
THE CLASSIC MYTHS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Ed- 
ited by Prof. C. M. Gayley. pp.539. $1.65. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE JAPANESE BRIDE. By Naomi Tamura. 
92. 50 cents. 
The Century Co. New York. 2 
THE NEW LAUDES Domini. Compiled by Rev.C.S. 
Robinson, D.D. pp.536. $1.75. 
A. Lovell & Co. New York. 
ARSARETH. By B.C. Warren. pp. 273. $1.00. 
A rEBY Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia. 
To Let. By B.M. Croker. pp.247. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 
MacCalla & Co. Philadelphia. 
COMBINED ANTHEM COLLECTION. pp.63. 20 cents. 
The Bancroft Co. Chicago. \ 
THE BOOK OF THE FAIR. PART II. pp. 40. $1.00. 
MAGAZINES. 
August. PoORTFOLIO.—REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 
—RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


September. ST. NICHOLAS.—HARPER’S.—LIPPIN- 
OOTT’S.—SCRIBNER’S.— FORUM.— HOMILETIC RE- 
VIEW.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL.—CASSELL’S.— 
CATHOLIC WORLD.—ROMANCE.—SANITARIAN- 
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Things are saturated with the moral law. 
There is no escape from it. Violets and grass 
preach it. Rain and snow, wind and tides, 
every change, every cause in nature is nothing 
but a disguised missionary.—Hmerson. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Owing to the holiday Monday the church 
additions are postponed till next week. 

One more minister has been found whose 
vacation was spent in work for a vacant 
church. 

The uviversal camera now appears as an ally 
to church and missionary work. 

More grave is generally required to open 
one’s own home to a “fresh air’ than to 
draw a check to cover the expense of a trip to 
some institution founded for this purpose. 
But, ‘there are diversities of gifts and diver- 
sities of ministrations.”’ 

Do not forget that home missionaries in 
some frontier and manufacturing communities 
are actually suffering for the necessities of life 
and are therefore almost unable to help others 
in their distress. 

Many cities would doubtless feel the power 
coming from a ministers’ meeting like that in 
St. Louis, even if they did not recognize its 
source. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


The Boston Superintendents’ Union resumes its 
monthly meetings at Berkeley Temple next Monday, 
when Rey. A. E. Dunning and Mr. W. E. Lewis will 
speak. 


Suuday was Rev. T. C. Pease’s last day with the 
church in Malden and there were large congrega- 
tions at the services. A pleasant reception was 
given him Monday evening at the vestries, and a 
silver service was presented by the church and a 
marble clock by the Y. P.S.C.E. 


Seventy-four per cent. of the membership of the 
Union Church, Haverhill, were present and an- 
swered to their names last Sunday at the roll-call 
following the.communion service, which is held in 
the forenoon. 


Over a year ago Rey. Walter Barton of Attleboro, 
feeling the need of rest, wished to resign his pas- 
torate but yielded to the insistence of his parish 
and remained. He has, however, carried out his 
original determination and preached his farewell 
sermon Aug. 27. His nine years’ pastorate has been 
exceptionally happy and fruitful, 171 having been 
added to membership. Church people and citizens 
generally, including many Grand Army men, with 
whom Mr. Barton has had intimate relations, 
showed their regard for him by assembling in large 
numbers at the farewell reception. He will make 
his home for the present at Hyde Park. 


Connecticut. 


A strike among the workmen employed in the erec- 
tion of the church building at Broadbrook has just 
occurred. A non-union carpenter was employed and 
the others, all union men, dropped their tools. One 
of the contractors was summoned, the difficulty was 
speedily adjusted and the work proceeded. 


The Swedish churches, which number fourteen in 
Connecticut, have for some time past enjoyed a good 
degree of prosperity. Zion Church, Hartford, dedi- 
cated, not long ago, a church costing $12,000 and 
added twenty-nine on confession; Bethany, in a 
year’s time, added forty on confession; Emanuel, 
New Haven, dedicated a house of worship which cost 
$16,000; Portland added nineteen on confession; 
Deep River was received into fellowship, dedicated 
a house of worship and added fifteen on confession ; 
Washington was received into fellowship and Wood- 
stock dedicated a house of worship. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Rey. H. A. Kirkwood, a member of the Broadway 
Tabernacle of New York and a recent graduate of 
the Union Theological Seminary, has become pastor 
of the church at Parkville, a suburb of Brooklyn. 
— In another suburb, Brooklyn Hills, where there 
is no church and none within a mile, a Sunday 
school was started in the early summer. This has 
grown rapidly, a prayer meeting and Sunday even- 
ing gospel service have been added and a committee 
has been appointed to secure the erection of a 
building ana plan for the organization of a chnrch. 
— Between 200 and 300 have attended each Sunday 
the open air service held by Pilgrim Chapel on the 
street. near its building. Many men of the rougher 


«lass have come and have given interested attention. | 
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NEW HOME FOR A HISTORIC CHURCH. 


The church in Lexington, Rev. Irving Mere- 
dith, pastor, held last Sunday the first services 
in its new house of worship. The dedication 
proper is postponed till the building is free 
from a debt which is being steadily reduced. 
The cost of the structure with the land and 
the organ is $45,000. 

The house is situated on the common and 
built of field stone, and probably holds in its 
walls some of the defenses of the soldiers of 1775. 
It is trimmed with granite, has a slate roof 
and wooden gables. The auditorium, which 
is finished in quartered oak, will seat 450 and 
the chapel 250. The two rooms can be thrown 
into one. The seats of the auditorium are ar- 


ranged in semi-circles. Theceiling has a wood 
finish, showing the timbers. There areseveral 
memorial windows. On the first floor are also 
reception and toilet rooms. Onthe second floor 
are social, dining and ante-rooms and kitchen 
and in the tower the pastor’s study. The 
building can be lighted by either gas or elec- 
tricity and is provided with electricfbells. It 
is heated by the Plenum system. The com- 
pletion of the edifice brings to consumma- 
tion the hopes and endeavors of many years. 
Efforts for a new house were begun under Rev. 
E. G.. Porter’s pastorate and subscriptions 
made, and with Mr. Meredith’s aid the desired 
result has now been attained. 


Sm 


Hymn sheets issued by the Open Air Workers’ As- 
sociation have been freely distributed and used. 
Tracts have also been given out. 


A series of fellowship meetings have been planned 
for in various sections of the State, to be held dur- 
ing the autumn and winter. The first took place 
Aug. 16, at Columbus. It was an all day meeting. 
The subjects discussed were The Duties of Church 
Members, The Rewards of Faithfulness, also Duties 
of Non-Church Members and What They Owe to the 
Church. A response was called for from the con- 
gregation which was very hearty. This cld church 
among the hills is being supplied by Rey. W. F. Ire- 
land, son of a South African missionary and a mem- 
ber of Yale Seminary. His work has been very good 
and this in connection with the fellowship meeting 
bids fair to lead to a permanent pastorate for this 
church which has so long had only summer preach- 
ing. 

Rey. Jesse Bailey of Emmanuel Church, Water- 
town, who has been absent from his field for nine 
months in search of health, assumed the charge of 
the work again Sept.1. It is earnestly hoped that 
he may be able to carry on that which he so well be- 
gan a little more than a year ago. This field has 
been well supplied by Mr. J. L. Keedy of Yale Sem_ 
inary.—Rey. W. D. Eddy, the new pastor at Nor- 
wood, also supplies the church at Norfolk, where the 
work is being much revived under his earnest min- 
istry and he is also having a care for the regions 
beyond. 

The two Syracuse pastors, Rev. F. A. S. Storer and 
Rev. D. P. Rathbun, who were compelled to sus- 
pend work in the early summer on account of im- 
paired health, have profited so much by rest that 
they have come back to their respective pulpits.— 
Rey. Lemuel Jones of the H. M.S. is taking his va- 
cation in looking after the vacant church at Schroon 
Lake in the Adirondacks. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


At West Andover the Sunday evening service is a 
combination of preaching and Christian Endeavor 
meeting. There are not two services, but the Chris- 
tian Endeavor devotional meeting forms the open- 
ing exercise followed immediately by the sermon. 


At Fairport communion service is held every 


month to accommodate a number of the members 
who were formerly Disciples. 


Byangelist Norman Plass has held two weeks’ spe- 
cial meetings at Pittsfield and began at Thompson 
Aug. 27. 


The church at Wakeman celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary Aug. 31, and the Sunday following the 
pastor, Rey. C. A. Gleason, preached a jubilee ser- 
mon. Only three of the original members are liv- 
ing, and they are past eighty years old. 


The church of Dover, a strong country church 
twelve miles west of Cleveland on the Nickel Plate 
Railway, has set a good example of practical Chris- 
tian ministry. Through the efforts of its active En- 
deavor Society the fifty-two children of the Jones 
Home for Friendless Children, with the matron and 
her assistants, have just enjoyed a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the hospitable homes of that pleasant country 
neighborhood. The Jones Home is one of Cleveland’s 
younger charities, and while it is undenominational 
members of Pilgrim, First and Brooklyn Congrega- 
tional churches are specially interested in its man- 
agement and support. 


Michigan. 


The Holland Church, Grand Rapids, has grown in 
one year since organization from twenty-five to 
sixty members.—Miss Ida Sherman of Charlotte 
recently conducted special meetings at Jerome and 
thirty members were added to the church. 


Rey. F. C. Field, who lost all his household goods, 
including his library, by the fire at Ewen, Upper 
Peninsula, has had his library replaced in part by a 
valuable selection of books from the library of the 
late Dr. A. H. Ross. 


Houses of worship are in process of erection at 
Kinderhook, Bass River, Six Lakes and Johnstown. 
Improvements are being made on the church build- 
ings at Greenville, Roscommon, Port Sanilac and 
Nashville. The Bangor West church has bought of 
the United Brethren their house of worship and 
has begun to repair it. The new church at Pitts- 
field has bought the house ef worship and parsonage 
of the Christian Church, which merged into the 
Congregational church. Parsonagesare building or 
just completed at Lake View, Central Lake and 
Mattison. : 


As the result of special meetings in which the 
pastor was assisted by Evangelist J. N. Lewis of 
Jackson, the Onondaga church recently received 
sixty members. 
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THE WEST. 
Iowa. 


A house of worship is being erected in the Buck- 
eye community, an outstation of the church in 
Alden, Rev. C. N. Wyman, pastor.—The church at 
Bellevue, Rey. G. W. Sargent, pastor, has purchased 
the property of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
the latter organization having disbanded. 


Rev. E. M. Vittum of the Grinnell church has 
taken no vacation this summer. All the services of 
the church haye been unusually well attended. 
The Elliott church has been supplied during the 
summer by Mr. R. C. Brooks of Yale Divinity School. 
He now accepts a call to remain for a year. The 
church has been greatly encouraged by the sum- 
mer’s work. 


The Iowa H. M. S. has always paid its mission- 
aries promptly, borrowing when necessary to do so. 
Aug. 1 the executive committee found an empty 
treasury, $1,755 due the missionaries-and the banks 
unable to loan for any consideration. So it was 
obliged for the first time to send word to the mis- 
sionaries that they must wait for their pay until the 
churches should come forward with their contribu- 
tions. In response to an appeal in Congregational 
Jowa a friend of the society offered a loan of $500 
and another one of $1,000. 


Rey. C. C. Harrah closed three years of his pas- 
torate at Newton Sept. 1. During that time 115 
have united with the church, and ten more, all 
adults and heads of families, united last Sunday. 
With its fine new building and all debts paid the 
outlook for the church 1s good. Mr. Harrah lived 
at Newton when a boy and many of his coworkers 
in the church are lifelong friends. 


Minnesota. 

Rey. H. G. Cooley is doing general missionary 
work for three months and is at present supplying 
North Branch and Sunrise, where some difficulties 
have arisen in the way of our churches. Mr. Alex- 
ander Lennox has closed his work at Pelican Rapids 
and returns to Chicago Seminary. 


Union Church, St. Louis Park, has decided to 
move to the new part of the town and has torn down 
its old building preparatory to using the material in 
the new edifice. 


A council called by the Merritt-Biwabik church, 
on the Missabe Iron Range, to advise in regard to 
its difficulties from fire and hard times advised 
that the house of worship be rebuilt, that substan- 
tial help be offered from sister churches and that 
the work be pushed with vigor. 


Mr. E. C, Lyons, formerly a Baptist, who has been 
doing general missionary and evangelistic work for 
our churches for three years, has just accepted a 
call to the two churches of Waterville and Morris- 
town. 

Nebraska. 

The work which has been done during the sum- 
mer vacation by Mr. A. R. Davies of Andover Sem- 
inary at Sargent in Custer County culminated in 
the organization of a church of nineteen members 
Aug. 29. Five different denominations were repre- 
sented in the organization and others are expected 
to join soon. This church is only thirteen miles 
from the church at Taylor, lately organized, and 
these, with the churches at Burwell, Arcadia and 
Wescost, form a community of Congregational 
churches in Central-northern Nebraska. Mr. Davies 
has also preached to the church at Wescott during 
the summer. 


At a meeting of the representatives of the 
churches in Omaha, held on the evening of Aug. 31, 
a cordial and hearty invitation was extended to the 
C.H.M.S. to hold its next convention in that 
city. Great interest has been manifested in this 
matter by friends in Nebraska and Iowa. 


Rey. C.S. Billings, State evangelist, has returned 
from the summer school at Chicago Seminary and 
will begin his campaign with the church at Pierce. 
Mr. Edward Kay will assist Mr. Billings as evan- 
gelist singer during the coming year. 


Arrangements are under way with the church at 
Ravenna, Rey. T. W. Cole, pastor, to build a good 
parsonage. There is not a house to be rented in the 
town and Mr. Cole and family have been crowded 
into small rooms over a store building until the par- 
sonage can be built. 

a PACIFIO COAST. 
a California. 

Supt. J. K. Harrison, accompanied by Rev. L. D. 
Rathbone of Redwood City, made a tour through 
several of the northern counties recently in the in- 
terests of the work there. The latter made good 

use of his camera and now the former is lecturing 
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as opportunity offers on home missions, with stere- 
opticon illustrations of churches, missionaries and 
the one parsonage to be found in all that district. 


Dr. W. D. Williams and wife of Plymouth Church, 
San Francisco, said good-by Aug. 27 to their host of 
friends preparatory to an Eastern journey. After 
enjoying the sights at Chicago they will go onward 
to New England. 

The church in Kenwood, formerly known as Los 
Guilicos, is rejoicing in worshiping once more in 
its house of worship. Owing to removaland repairs 
this privilege has been denied them for several 
months.—Pilgrim Church, Oakland, is being sup- 


plied by Rey. T. M. Hogdon of West Hartley, Ct. 


WEEKLY REGISTER, 
Calls. 


ADAMS, Silas N., South Gardiner, Me., to Second Ch., 
Westbrook. 

BARNARD, Henry T.. to Second Ch., Huntington, Mass. 

BROOKS, Raymond C., Yale Seminary, to Elliott, Io., 
for one year. Accepts. 

CHITTENDEN, Andrew H., North Ch., Providence, R.I., 
to Vermillion, 8. D. 

DAYVIs, William V. W., accepts call to First Ch., Pitts- 
tield, Mass. 

ENOCH, Owen, Frostburg, Md.,to Rome, N.Y. Accepts, 
and has begun work. 

GAY, William A. (Pres.), Corry, Pa., to Terryville, Ct. 

HINDLEY, George, accepts presidency of Ridgeville 
College, Ind. 

KIRKWOOD, H. A., to Parkville, N. Y. Accepts. 

LYONS, E. C., to Waterville and Morristown, Minn., 
for six months. Accepts. 

MURPHY, William J., Woburn, Mass., to Second Ch., 
West Medway. Declines. 

PIERCE, Lucius M., Golden, Io., to Riceville. 

SELDEN, Edward G., associate pastor South Ch., 
ve Sate Mass., to Madison Ave. Reformed Ch., 
Albany, N. Y. 

SMITH, James R., Hennepin, Ill., to Blue Island, 

STAVER, Daniel, accepts call to Astoria, Ore., where 
he has been supplying several months, 

Ordinations and Installations. 

DAVIES, Samuel! I., 0. Aug. 30, LeRaysville, Pa. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Kdward Taylor; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
W.B. Thorp, E. J. Morris, T. S. Devitt and Thomas 


Thomas. 
THOMSON, Samuel, 0. Aug. 21, West_ Newfield, Me. 


Parts, Rev. Messrs. Aaron Beede and J. 8S. Curtis. 


WILLIAMS, W. Tyrer, o. p. Aug. 22, Tipton, Mich. Ser- 
mon, Supt. Leroy Warren; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 


W.H. Skentlebury, J. E. Butler and H. R. Williams. 
WINN, Fred E, o. p. Aug. 31, Brookline, N. H. Sermon, 

Prof. K. Y. Hincks; other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. D. 

Sargent, S. L. Gerould, F. P. Chapin and G, L. Todd. 


Resignations. 


BARTON, Walter, Attleboro, Mass. 

BRINTNALL, Walter A., Blairsburg, Io. 

BUELL, Clara L., Gaylord, Mich. 

CARTER, Charles F., College St. Ch., Burlington, Vt. 

ELLIOTT, William A., as missionary of the Upper Pen- 
insula, Mich. 

FINDLEY, John J., Pewaukee, Wis. 

gape Nathan E., Lusk, Wyo., on account of 

ealth. 

GRAUER, Otto C.. Courtland St. Ch., Chicago, 111, 

NOBLE, Charles, Charles City, Io., to become professor 
of literature in Iowa College. 

OSTROM, Osear, St. Mary’s and Maple Hill, Kan. 

PHILLIPS, John W., Buena Park and Westminster, Cal. 

THOMAS, Edward, Custer, Minn. 


Churches Organized. 


SARGENT, Neb., Aug. 29. Nineteen members. 
WILLARD, Ore., Aug. 6. Fifteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 


CHILDS, Edward P., Anita, Io., will spend the coming 
ear in graduate studies at Boston University, of which 
he is a graduate. 

DODGE, Benjamin, will be at Portland, Me., till Sept. 
15, and after that can be addressed at the Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, by those churches wishing him 

to speak in the interests of the mountain whites. 

HALL, Newton M., has resigned the professorship of 
coe literature in Iowa College on account of ill 

ealth. 

SMITH, Arthur, missionary of the A. B. C, F. M. in 
China, after a service there of twenty-one years has 
returned to this country for rest, and will spend some 
months on the Pacific coast. He is now with his wife 
at Snohomish, Wn. 

WOODWORTH, Charles L., who goes to the Second Ch., 
Amherst, was given a farewell reception by the peo- 
ple of Watertown, at which he received the present of 
a gold-headed ebony cane, . 


THE ST. LOUIS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTIONS. 


St. Louis is being blessed with three impor- 
tant Sunday school conventions following 
one another in immediate succession. The 
First International Field Workers’ Conven- 
tion began Wednesday, Aug. 30, and_held 
two sessions, morning and afternoon. The 
Seventh International Convention opened 
Wednesday evening and will continue through 
Sept. 5. The Second World’s Convention will 
begin with a special session to consider Sun- 
day school work in foreign lands Sunday after- 
noon and will continue in unison with the 
Seventh International. 

The Exposition Building, where the con- 
ventions are held, covers two blocks. Within 
the hall elaborate decorations have been 
placed. Over the stage is suspended a huge 
colored globe representing the world, the 
western hemisphere being turned toward 
the audience. Across the stage, without ob- 
seuring this, is stretched a banner with the 
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benediction beginning, “‘ The God of peace.’’ 
In front of the galleries are the flags of all 
nations with sticks crossed in pairs, and upon 
the walls hang large and beautifully executed 
State and national Sunday school maps, pic- 
torial Sunday school lessons and Scripture 
mottoes. 

There are 1,990 accredited delegates and of 
these 800 had arrived Friday morning. The 
many absences from the city, and the failure 
on the part of many Christian people to ap- 
preciate quickly the influence of such a con- 
vention and the blessing to individual homes 
which, the entertainment of such delegates 
always brings, made it difficult for the com- 
mittee of entertainment to keep its promise 
of free hospitality, but thus far entertainment 
is ample and the better the delegates are 
known the more fully are they welcome. 
Olive Street from Fourth to Fourteenth is 
often crowded during each day with delegates 
wearing many-colored State and national 
badges. The faithful work of months has 
resulted in almost perfect system in providing 
for the information and comfort of guests. 

International Superintendent William Reyn- 
olds said in his address that the successful 
field worker should possess pluck, persever- 
ance and experience. Reports showed that 
the officers and delegates present possessed 
these qualifications. Businesslike energy 
characterized all speeches. Fifteen minutes 
were allowed for each speech and fifteen min- 
utes more for questions and answers on the 
topic. President Semelroth of St. Louis and 
Mr. Boston W. Smith of Minneapolhs were 
allowed to fill a half-hour each in presenting 
their interesting topics. Mr. Semelroth’s ad- 
dress contained much valuable suggestion 
and a complete description of the office neces- 
sities and conveniences of a successful State 
superintendent. Mr. Smith described the ori- 
gin and success of the work done with the 
Sunday school car Evangel. He has faith in 
the willingness of railroad corporations to aid 
in Christian work along their lines. The first 
Sunday school car was built at Dayton, O., 
by Barney & Co., a syndicate of business men, 
including Mr. Barney, standing the entire 
cost. After the car was delivered to Mr. 
Smith at Minneapolis the next question was 
how to get permission to use it. He first 
asked Mr. Mellin of the Northern Pacific what 
he would do to help along the work. His 
reply was wired to all the stations on the 
Northern Pacific system: ‘‘ Attach the car 
Evangel, containing Mr. Boston W. Smith 
and one assistant, to any train he says, side- 
track anywhere and make it as pleasant for 
him as possible.’? Similar permission was 
given on the Southern Pacific system. Car 
No. 2 is dedicated at Denver and No. 3 is 
promised by one man on condition that the 
Baptist denomination furnish money for No. 
4. The cost of each car properly equipped 
is $10,000. He sends circulars to the small 
towns on the railroad which ask for a visit of 
the car describing the car and its object, and 
has already founded many churches and Sun- 
day schools where before there was nothing 
in the way of religious influence. He leaves 
permanent results after each visit. As an 
illustration, $1,350 was raised in three weeks 
in a small farming community. 

At the opening of the International Conven- 
tion Music Hall was crowded. Mayor Wal- 
bridge of St. Louis gave a hearty address of 
welcome in behalf of the city. Rev. Dr. 
Rhodes of St. Louis made a witty and earnest 
address in behalf of the State and the church. 
Alluding to the mayor’s address he said it 
was an event in the history of the city that 
we have a mayor who can make a thoroughly 
Christian address. For the State and city 
Sunday school associations D. R. Wolfe of 
St. Louis gave welcome. Then came responses 
from North, South, East and West. 

While the Thursday afternoon session was 
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in progress at the Exposition Building an im- 
portant convention of primary teachers was 
held in the Second Presbyterian Church. 
The Primary Teachers’ Union now numbers 
4,000. Miss Anna C. Johuson, Miss Bertha 
Vella, Mrs. J. S. Ostrander and Mrs. M. G. 
Kennedy made the principal addresses. At 
Music Hall most of the day was spent in grind- 
ing out the large grist of necessary business. 
The retiring president, John G. Harris of Ala- 
bama, made a lengthy and masterly address 
reviewing the work of the Sunday School As- 
sociation from its foundation to the present 
day, and basing stirring prophecies upon the 
results already attained. Hon. Lewis Miller 
of Ohio is the newly elected president. In 
the evening the chairman of the executive 
committee, Mr. B. F. Jacobs of Illinois, con- 
sumed two hours in reading the report of the 
committee, printed copies of which were dis- 
tributed among the audience. It heartily ap- 
proves the Internatioual Lesson System and 
contains much valuable information for Sun- 
day school workers. Notwithstanding its ex- 
cellence it was much too long to read to a 
crowded audience when so many other exer- 
cises were upon the program, and much im- 
patience was shown by the listeners. Rey. 
G. M. Boynton, D. D., arose at ten o’clock to 
make the closing address of the day upon 
Sunday school mission work. E. F. W. 


NOVA SCOTIA AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


BY REV. F. H. PALMER. 


Notwithstanding there are from sixty to 
eighty thousand ‘‘ provincialists’’ in Massa- 
chusetts alone, and many more scattered 
throughout the country, the Maritime Proyv- 
inces are only just beginning to be known to 
tourists from the United States. Yet to worn- 
out business and professional men this part of 
the world offers unusual attractions in the hot 
months. These attractions may be summa- 
rized as follows: grand scenery, good fishing, 
an atmosphere absolutely free from malaria, 
invariably cool nights, a daytime temperature 
that is rarely excessively hot, very low rates 
for board and lodging, and a pleasant sea voy- 
age thither, with only one night at sea. If 
one objects to traveling by water the all rail 
routes are available. Added to all this is the 
charm of life in a foreign country, with habits 
and customs different from our own, and an 
exceeding cordiality and hospitality on the 
part of the people toward travelers “from the 
States.’’ Itisa pleasant change to visit a land 
where the chief summer occupation of the na- 
tives is not to extract dimes and dollars from 
the sumorer tourist’s pocket. 

The Whitney “coal deal” of last winter 
has advertised Nova Scotia extensively and 
in more ways than one is likely to aid mate- 
rially in the development of the country. 
The Cape Breton coal mines are extensive 
and interesting. If one goes from Boston. by 
the Yarmouth Line, the shortest sea route, 
he has the opportunity to traverse the entire 
province by the Windsor and Annapolis and 
Intercolonial Railways to Sidney on Cape 
Breton. This is not a bad way to plan the 
journey, as it gives one a bird’s-eye view of 
the magnificent scenery, and then, after visit- 
ing the mines, he can retrace his steps more 
slowly, making the round of the picturesque 
Bras d’Or Lakes, which rival in their classic 
beauty the lakes of Switzerland, calling at 
Truro at the head of the Bay of Fundy, run- 
ning down to Halifax and from this quaint 
old city as a point of departure making excur- 
sions of from one to three or four days to St. 
Margaret’s Bay or the hills of Sackville, an 
almost unvisited rural region which has 
nevertheless great charms in its fine scenery, 
pure air, pretty lakes and good trout streams. 
Tais route, too, affords what is best and most 
important of all—a chance to see the Evan- 
geline country, made world-famous by ‘our 
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American poet, Longfellow. Returning to 
Halifax he may take the comfortable steamer 
Halifax or Olivette, of the Canada Atlantic 
and Plant Line, and reach Boston in about 
thirty-six hours, completing a ‘foreign tour”’ 
of one month more or less at an expense 
hardly greater than it would have been to 
stay at home. 

Nova Scotia was largely settled originally 
by the French, who had a wonderful faculty 
for finding the richest and most beautiful 
natural situations and developing them. They 
were driven out by the English, as we read in 
Longfellow’s beautiful epic, but many evi- 
dences of their work still remain. They origi- 
nated the dikeing system, which has made 
the Annapolis valley one of the richest and 
most prosperous parts of the country. The 
dikes keep back the tide water, allowing the 
marshes, formerly salt, to become fresh. After 
the dike is built it takes two or three years to 
effect the change, and after that there is an 
unfailing crop of fine hay year after year with 
no trouble of enrichment or cultivation. A 
tract of a few acres of dike land is a fortune 
in itself—the owner has merely to cut and 
make his hay. 

Everywhere throughout the country on the 
old, dead fir and pine trees, the long, flowing, 
beard-like moss brings to mind the lines: 


This is the forest primeval. 
and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indis- 
tinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld. 


There could be no more beautiful seashore 
resort than some spots along the coast of the 
Basin of Minas, where the woods run down to 
the water’s edge, a fair, blue expanse of sea 
protected by bold headlands stretches before 
one, and grand old Blomidon rears its poetic 
and historic head as a silent sentinel on the 
north. 

Ecclesiastically the country is divided up 
chiefly among those of Presbyterian, Baptist, 
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Methodist, Church of England and Roman | 


Catholic faith. When the French were driven 
out many English and American Congrega- 
tionalists were among the new settlers of the 
country. Disputes arose between them and 
the Baptists on the question of baptism. In 
many cases the Congregationalists, preferring 
peace to contention and being separated by so 
thin a wall from the neighboring Presbyterian 
folds, found shelter in the churches of that 
faith. As a well-posted Baptist clergyman, 
who gave me these points, rather inadvert- 
ently put it, ““a number of uneducated and 
rather ignorant but zealous evangelists”’ arose 
while these disputes were in progress, and, 
taking the Baptist side of the controversy, 
gained the popular ear and carried the day 
against Congregationalism. There are six or 
eight small churches of our faith in different 
parts of the province, but the brethren miss 
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the stimulating fellowship which we enjoy in 
the States. It was my privilege in Halifax to 
be the guest of Rev. Canon Partridge, D.D., 
of the St. George’s Church (Church of Eng- 
land) and to deliver a lecture under the aus- 
pices of the Church of England Institute, 
which is one of the means by which this 
cultured and earnest clergyman is making his 
an institutional church. The tone of Halifax 
society is decidedly British, but in the country 
districts we found the resemblance more close 
to the ordinary life of a New England village. 
When the oppressive tariff shall be removed, 
the tide of travel set more strongly from the 
States and American ideas and influence be- 
come more predominant, it will be a good 
thing for provincial prosperity. To the minds 
of many nature herself has strongly suggested 
the idea of one great, united continental re- 
public. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting age words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


DOWNES—In Francestown, N. H, Aug. 23, Mary Abbie 
daughter of Amasa Downes and a member of the class 
of 7938, Wellesley College, aged 22 yrs. 


———— 
Rey. Richard Manning Chipman died at Devon, 


Pa., Aug. 15, and not at Bethlehem, Ct., as stated 
Jast week. 


zi 


Miss Lizzie May Davis 


“Nervous Prostration 
Was brought on by a very severe attack of the 
grip; had Cold Chills almost every day. 
What five doctors could not do, three bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla have done for me. I am 


Hood’s*Cure 


now well and Ibelieve I should not now be alive 


if it were not for Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Muss 
LizzIE May Davis, Haverhill, Mass. 
N.B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 


year. 


$28. 


Paine’s’ 
48 CANAL STREET { 


A Sample Value. 


Furniture has never been so low in price as it is this 
Last year this Writing Desk Cabinet Bookcase 
was reduced by us so low that the price at last touched 


We are selling them now at 


Only $22. 


Yet this is a fair sample of our present prices. 
could name a score of instances of equal value in our 
August stock, 


Furniture Company, 


We 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The very emphatic votes in the House of 
Representatives against free coinage of silver 
at any ratio, against a return to the old 
Bland-Allison act, and in favor of a repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act 
have proved a wonderful stimulus to trade 
and finance in every channel. The House of 
Representatives has long been felt to repre- 
sent more faithfully the real sentiment of a 
majority of the voters of the nation than does 
the Senate. The large majority of 138 in favor 


of honest money is taken, therefore, to surely , 


show that the voters are, by an equally large 
majority, also im favor of an honest dollar. 
And that fs what business men and financiers 
want to know—that the country is thoroughly 
sound at the core on this question. Action in 
the Senate is impatiently awaited, but with- 
out doubt as to the result. 

The enormous imports of gold and additions 
to the national bank circulation, and the 
transfer of considerable money from the United 
States Treasury vaults to active circulation 
have combined to produce.a relative ease in 
the money markets. The New York banks 
have practically restored their.cash holdings 
to the legal requirement of twenty-five per 
cent. of deposits, and money is seeking for 
investment in commercial paper—although at 
ruinous rates still. But it is the opinion of 
all well-informed bankers that the worst of 
the crisis as respects the supply of money is 
over. Funds are expected to accumulate, 
and not improbably rates will be as low 
within six months.as they have recently been 
high. It is also likely that because of the 
reduced volume of trade there will be a steady 
shrinkage in the volume of loans. 

The condition of the national treasury is 
matter for consideration. The revenue trom 
customs and from internal taxes has fallen 
away sharply. But expenses have not been 
reduced, and cannot well be reduced. Indeed 
they have risen. In 1893, as compared with 
1892, the Government receipts and payments 
have been as follows: 


Receipts. 1893, 1892. 
PEER U Rea tiniay nisinss an vayicees $23,890,885 $38,479,058 
MUTUAL, 5 ccicseverscevecees 54,796,661 67,791,389 

Payments. 

DEERE aes breisiiss acess +a ceceste's $33,305,228 $31,449,254 
PUEEVCLEOPATIG Al civas cece accccccnees 72,981,117 67,774,230 


For two months of the fiscal year the pay- 
ments have exceeded the receipts by some 
$18,000,000. It is hardly to be expected that 
September receipts will show any great rally, 
and the outlook is for a diminished volume of 
trade and consequently light receipts for some 
time abead. If the payments hold up, and 
they are likely to as they are largely fixed by 
law, the prospect is excellent for a heavy 
deficit. The United States Treasury ought to 
be gaining in strength in order to insure a 
continuance of the recovery in trade. Instead 
of that the trend is just the reverse. It goes 
without saying that this is a matter which, 
if allowed to go far, will seriously disturb all 
financial and business improvement. 

While the impression is general and well- 
founded that the tide has turned and that 
prosperity is slowly to come back, it will not 
do to entertain too sanguine expectations as 
to the immediate future. The rather dis- 
appointing outcome as to crops, the low prices 
prevailing and the damage done in all direc- 
tions should, and will, induce a spirit of cau- 
tion which will result in a diminished volume 
of business everywhere. Possible tariff-leg- 
islation will also retard any expansions which 
might otherwise go on pretty fast. The long 
time required in Europe to recover from such 
disasters as have lately befallen us may sug- 
gest the wisdom of conservatism, even allow- 
ing for our much greater resources and pro- 
ductive energy. 


We are making as safe a deduction from 
world-wide analogy as man can ever make 
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regarding things thus unknown when we as- 
sume that spiritual evolution will follow the 
same laws as physical evolution, that there 
will be no discontinuity between terrene and 
post-terrene bliss or virtue, and that the next 
life, like this, will resemble wrestling rather 
than dancing and will find its best delight in 
the possibility of progress, not attainable 
without effort so strenuous as may well re- 
semble pain.—F. H. W. Myers. 


—~<t—— 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND OHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY. 


Rey. Gilbert Reid, a missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board at Shanghai, was a prominent 
sharer in the Montreal Convention, and he 
gives in the Hvangelist his impressions con- 
cerning it. Among other things he has this to 
say of the spirit of the delegates and their fra- 
ternal fellowship: 


Every delegate came with a hearty enthu- 
siasm and departed with a greater. They 


- all wanted to come and no arbitrary com- 


pulsion was fora moment exhibited. Fur- 
thermore, the interest was in the things per- 
taining to righteousness and the kingdom of 
God, and every amusement or pleasure asso- 
ciated therewith was only a diversion to the 
main thought of an advancing activity. On 
train and on boat, and hotel corridor and 
busy thoroughfare, the gladsome songs of a 
conquering faith were heard sung and re- 
supg, while saloon-keepers and cigar stores, 
the theater and race course, were all neg- 
lected in view of greater duties and higher 
joys. Would that this force could be util- 
ized to the fullest-degree, and as God seems 
to mark out, for the speedier evangelization 
of the world and hastening the Lord’s com- 
ing! Woe to that denomination or party 
which seeks to resist this agency of Provi- 
dence that its own notions and narrower 
sphere may be emphasized to the injury of 
real, active Christian unity! ... 

The Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor is meant to help each and all de- 
nominations, and is not a foe to their work. 
It seems impossible for any one to doubt 
this even after merely reading the rules of 
the organization, but still less could one 
doubt it if he attends one of these conven- 
tions. Why, then, should any church, or 
any part of a church, be afraid of the or- 
ganization? And for one I see no real sense 


Would 
like an 
Organ? 


No tip for the friend who intr 


order, and the railroad deliver it. 


offer is an absolutely free trial. 
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Kstablished 27 Years. 


CORNISH & CO., 


EfrOrWa : 
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or Piano? Ifyou really would,write 
to us and you will find that getting 
one is far easier than you thought. 
Our method is to sell right ‘‘across 
lots,’’ from the factory to the family. 
No big profit for the dealer. 
commission for the music teacher. 
oduces you, etc. 
less—and expensive to the buyer. 


you want? Our instruments are world-famous, and 
up todate. Our output is the largest known. Our 
Our terms can be 
made to suit anybody. Our Piano and Organ book 
will tell you more, and save you money, 
the asking. Write to-day for latest issue. 


Office and Salesroom, 


WASHINGTON, N.J. 
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in the Methodists pushing forward the Ep- 
worth League or the Epworth League of 
Christian Endeavor, or the Presbyterians 
proposing a Westminster Union of Christian 
Endeavor. On the missionary field, at least, 
we want no such Jength of title or perplex- 
ity of organization. Why may not each de- 
nomination feel content with its own capac- 
ity and opportunity, receive gladly the new 
impetus of the Christian Endeavor and say 
to it, ‘‘God bless it, and for it we thank 
God.”’ 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
CASH CAP TMVAT tamantas vieladsa ac alelepmassesissits ane $3.000.000.00 


Reserve Premium Fund .....060..:..0000scscees 4,172,337.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes — 745,973.56 
INGE SOxDIUG. cones ttstich ovenenier eac numunee donelG 1,237,920,96 
CASH ASSETS................. $9,156,231.52 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 
Cash Wie BAM icGeaac nese deinsirt etek wsicne ced uiceraae $300,512.51 
EL OAMUS TALC caveman cnesisul anteialsisibin c(cieslenere|>csiniccere 1,557,303.27 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
BES GalbGlraielslarcia iaietn iain tarajeraine visiciaists'slainio/otmafeinintele sia'ele 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(MAREROL VAIRO) crccrm ene cactus ce neeneneecsien 3,309.915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
AGE OMAUS a asa o vain asaiale old's ¢ “atteraia dreiplocu citer ois meltiaerestere 538,232.58 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 
ly M4 0B WV Viento codanagoerguricad 89,156,231.52 


Dias HEALD, President. 
"8 ie Ce L Vice-Presidents. 
. G. SD RoiRs 
Me ne a Bee iad: ‘ Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretartes. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1892. : 


WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 
First Mortgage Loans 


—on— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
t ——AND. ON—— 


t Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 6%°/o AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 3 


PHLELEEHPHEHEHFE HFEF E PPO OE) OH 


experience, Write for particulars. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 
PPP PPF eee eeesoee +++ ooo+ 


*/ FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES eens 
Farm Loans 
Send for References. HIGHEST SAtE INTEREST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 


No 


All these are use- 
The mail will bring us your 
What more do 


ne Lae 
Rance 
fi ARI 


Free for 
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The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


STERBROOK'S FALCON 


150 OTHER STYLES. 


3228 


Sometimes life growsso lonely! Thestrong- 
est men crave a relationship to things. more 
deep than ordinary intercourses involve. They 
want somethivg profounder to rest upon-— 
something which they can reverence as well 
as love—and then comes God. , Then the sense 
of something which they cannot know, of 
some one greater, infinitely greater, than 
themselves surrounds their life, and there is 
strength and peace.—Phillips Brooks. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions will be resumed Friday, 
Sept. & 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Yreasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 


D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to seeure candidates, Saas 
or eyansoltets by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRay, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
tun, Mass. 


LAY COLLEGE, Revere, Mass. Located in a suburb of 
Boston, it can supply pastors, churches and missions 
with assistants in Sunday school, Endeayor and Boys’ 
Brigade work. Preaching supplied to smaller churches. 
Those wishing to prepare to serve Christ and the church 
are welcome to a catalogue, etc. Address, REV. J. P. 
BIXBY, President. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FEMALE CENT INSTITUTION AND 
HOME MISSIONARY UNION.—The annual meeting will 
be held at Lancaster in the Methodist church, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 13, at 3 P.M. Following the usual reports and 
business there will be an address by Mrs. Charles W. 
Shelton on Missionary Homes and whurches ina New 
Country, as gathered from her own life as a home mis- 
sionary and her experience as a visitor to missionar 
fields. All are cordially invited to this meeting. Appli- 
extion for entertainment can be made to Rev. George H. 
Tilton, Lancaster. SARAH C. PERRY, Secretary. 


REv. F. F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.JI., having 
returned to New England after a six months’ absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
House for temporary or permanent pulpit engagements. 


AUTUMNAL STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible, 


New Hampshire, Lancaster, Sept. 12. 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Sept. 19. 
Oregon, Portland, Sept. 26. 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire, Sept. 26. 
North Carolina, Salem, Sept. 28. 
Oklahoma, Chandler, 

California, San Francisco, Oct, 3. 
Colorado, Denver, Oct. 3. 
North Dakota, Mayville, Oct. 3. 
Montana, Missoula, Oct. 10. 
Nebraska, Beatrice, Oct. 16. 
Washington, Seattle, Oct. 17. 


New Mexico and Arizona, 
Wyoming, Big Horn, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 82 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
house, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin Bb. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
KIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Pawan Cele 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

fHE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING S0- 
c1BTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. ev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Il). William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, ‘The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill, Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
d. A. Hamilton, Sec.; EK. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
man Yankton, Doane, Rollins,-Fargo and Pomona Col- 

eges, 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps ana other reli- 
gious literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A, Duncan. Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. wouer tional House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. Bible 
flouse, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Cninese. Boston otfice, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 


ee W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 
ity. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S.-S. Nickerson; furnishes loan lipraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
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their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission. Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines sol. 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MOKENZ1E, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Oorresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper 
ance homes and boarding houses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1432. 
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WE DID NOT INTEND 
that your children 
should use our 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 

SPOONS AND FORKS 
as playthings. They are intended for the table, 
and will give you 25 years’ service. Made 
only by 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co.. Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY sin, 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making a ee week. MONROE 
ERASER Mr’G. Co., X No. 1132 La Crosse, Wis- 


DYSPEPSIA Nervous 


Remarkable Cures 


by Spring No. 1 


Buffalo 
Lithia Water 


7 Charlotte Court House, Va., 
Dr. F. A, Flourmey, says:—‘* My nervous system 
was shattered, my digestion difficult and painful, 
the stomach often rejecting the highest possible 
articles of food. I was greatly depressed in spirit, 
and had but little hope of any improvement in my 
condition. Upon a diet of tea and erackers I visited 
the Buffalo Springs, and put myself upon the water 
of Spring No.1. I was soon conscious of an increase 
of appetite and digestive power and at the same time 
of a gradual, decided increase of nervous vigor. 
This improvement continued through a protracted 
stay at the Springs, and to such an extent that 
before leaving I was able to eat with impunity any 
article of food found upon the hotel table. I left 
the Springs fully restored, and returned home to 
enter upon the arduous duties of my profession.” 


The Professor of Anatomy and Materia Medica, at 

University of Virginia, Dr. William B. Towles, 
at the time Resident Physician at Buffalo Lithia 
Springs, reports the following case :—‘‘ Miss —, 
aged sixteen, consulted me as to the use of the 
Buffalo Lithia Water; she was pale and emaciated, 
weighing but sixty-eight pounds. For several years 
she had suffered from a severe form of Dyspepsia 
with want of appetite, acid eructation, Nausea and 
Vomiting after eating, Headache, Constipation, 
Hypochondriasis, ete. For twelve months she had 
not experienced the Menstrual Flow. She was put 
upon the Water of Spring No. 1, and directions 
given as to her diet. During a stay of two months 
at the Springs her digestion was restored, there was 
entire disappearance of other distressing symptoms 
and a return of the Menstrual Flow. She gained 
largely in flesh and left the Springs in good health, 
and soon afterwards weighed one hundred and 
eight pounds.” 


Prostration. 


A Powerful and 


Permanent Nerve Tonic 
Spring No. 2 


Buffalo 
Lithia Water 


Physician to Randolph Macor 
Dr. M.H. Houston, Coijege, ashland, Va. (Extract 
from a communication in the “ Varginua Medical 
Monthly.) Having bad an opportunity of watch- 
ing very closely the action of the Buffalo Lithia 
Water in numerous cases which have fallen under 
my observation, I am prepared to impute to it one 
quality at least to which, it strikes me, sufficient 
attention has not been heretofore directed. I allude 
especially to its power as a gentle excitant of the 
Neryous System and as a Powerful and Permanent 
Nerve Tonic. To this particular property I am dis- 
posed to attribute much of its efficacy in the relief 
of many chronic diseases. Other mineral waters, 
with exhilarating properties, are sparkling in their 
appearance, and their exciting qualities are due to 
the gases which are disengaged, and which are con- 
sequently evanescent in effect. The Buffalo Lithia 
Water is without such impregnation of gases, and 
its effects are much more permanent.” 

; nA Somerset, N. C., Member 
Dr. Goodrich A. Wilson, Medical Society of North 
Carolina, says :—* Hundreds of young females at- 
tain the age of puberty without realizing the health- 
ful performance of their great function. They 
become nervous, hysterical, chlorotic. Hundreds of 
young men attain the same age without developing 
into manhood. They become pale, feeble, hypo- 
chondriacal, and perhaps the end is phthisis or an 
insane asylum. In all such cases the best results 
may be anticipated from the use of Buffalo Lithia 
Water.” 


Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00 F. O. B. Here. 
Descriptive Pamphlets Sent Free. 


THOS. F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Agents for Boston, 


S. S. PIERCE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


E:; DURKEE’S 
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WANTED—BETTER MEN IN POLITICS. 


How shall they be secured? The follow- 
ing address, just issued by a Massachusetts 
political club, is an admirable answer: 


If primaries and caucuses are largely at- 
tended, if a gerteral and widespread interest 
in public affairs is manifested, the delegates 
chosen to the conventions will deem it no 
slight honor thus to represent the people, 
and, with a deep sense of their responsibil- 
ity, will not only attend the conventions in 
person but will give careful consideration 
to the duties of their trust, and will neither 
transfer their credentials nor carelessly 
pledge their support to the first applicant 
for office. If this is done, then, in a State 
notable for the character and intelligence of 
its people, it is certain that the nominees of 
the conventions will be men of ability, men 
of character, men of honor. Nominated in 
this way the candidates will go before the 
people untrammeled by personal pledges 
and under no obligation to political cliques. 
Thus nominated by the people they will re- 
ceive the support of the people. 

This is the first practical step toward 
purity in politics. The responsibility for the 
character of their nominations rests with the 
people. They have it in their own hands 
to determine what and who tkeir standard 
bearers shall be. 

It is too often the case that delegates 
to conventions are selected beforehand by 
town committees in the interest of certain 
candidates; or that men seek to be delegates 
in order to transfer their credentials to 
friends for personal reasons, heedless of 
public sentiment; or that delegates to con- 
ventions, flattered at being personally so- 
licited, lightly promise their support to 
the first applicant without considering the 
qualifications of all the candidates. Thus, 
through the carelessness or inatiention of 
the voters themselves, unfit or unpopular 
nominations may be forced upon a party to 
its injury, if not always to its defeat. 

The remedy is with the people. If they 
will attend to their caucuses and select their 
delegates for themselves after-manipulation 
will be impossible. Moreover, the city and 
town committes are chosen at the caucuses. 
These committees are, as it were, the fin- 
gers of the party organization. If the fin- 
gers are helpless the hand cannot do good 
work. These committees should never be 
the resting places for useless political tim- 
ber, but should be the honorable instru- 
ments of honest political endeavor. 

We, therefore, request you for the good of 
the party and the ultimate triumph of its 
principles to su constitute your local com- 
mittees that they shall consist of your wis- 
est advisers and your most active and patri- 
otic men. By taking part in your caucuses, 
and thus attending to your first duty as 
citizens, you will also do much to insure the 
triumph of your principles and the election 
of your candidates at the polls, for there 
are many in this commonwealth who are at 
present but little bound by party ties in 
state affairs and who will vote only for 
candidates whom they know to be of high 
-character and without reproach, and who, 
having been nominated by the people, are in 
touch with them and have no promises to 
redeem to individuals for political service. 


—=— 


THE ENERGY OF THE DIVINE LIFE: 


Who is it that best indicates his reverence 
for the great travelers, or the great biolo- 
gists, or the great mathematicians, or the 
great astronomers, or the great philanthro- 
pists of the past? Surely, he who treads in 
their footsteps—who explores Africa with 
the patience and fortitude of Mungo Park, 
or follows up the clew of evolution with 
the humble assiduity of Darwin, or extends 
the caleulus of number with the masterly 
concentration of Newton, or explores the 
‘heavens with the patient search of Herschel, 
or alleviates human misery with the self- 
sacrifice of Howard or Elizabeth Fry. And 
it is almost childish to suppose that it can 
take less energy and less effort to enter into 
the glory of the Creator than it takes to 
enter into the glory of the creature—to fol- 
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low in the footsteps of the infinite wisdom 
and righteousness than it takes to follow 
in the footsteps of finite curiosity and finite 
goodness. The sense in which men rest 
from their labors while their works follow 
them is surely not the sense in which hu- 
man beings fall asleep in glad fatigue with 
a feeling upon their hearts of having earned 
their rest, for that would imply a cessation 
rather than an expansion of life—a long 
night of half-conscious or unconscious re- 
pose, instead of a great increase of divine 
power. It seems almost monstrous to re- 
gard the initiation into divine life as imply- 
ing a cessation of all that we most closely 

‘ associate with life here, as the happy trance 
of languid ecstasy instead of the new glow 
of creative vigor.— The Spectator. 


For Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. O. M. Brown, Cornish, Me., says: ‘I have 
used it in my practice during the last few years, and 
can, with all candor, say that in cases of dyspepsia 
brought about through abuse of the stomach by use 
of an improper diet | have failed to find any remedy 
that would remove the trouble so quickly or prove 
so grateful to the stomach or patient. I consider it 
a boon to suffering humanity.” 


THE 


Congregationalist Portraits 


(By GRIBAYEDOFF), 


eo ee 


Mr. Moody 
Prof. Drummond 
Pres. Harper 


Printed on heavy plate paper suitable 
for framing. 

Sent, securely packed by mail, single por- 
trait 15 cents; two portraits 25 cents. 


Address orders to 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘St. Louis, New York, 


‘Honesty is the best -pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break: from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macbeth’s “pearl top”? and ‘‘pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough, 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MAcBETH Co, 


Bae Keep your leath- 

er new with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Y 18 THE KITCHEN- 


Ferris’ gf 


Good 


Beat for Wealth, Eco- 
nomy and Beauty. 
Burrons at frontin- ¥ 
stead of CLASPS. 
RING BUCELE at hip 
for Hose pap por ore. 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won’t pull off. 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes--won’t wear out, 
FIT ALL AGES— j 
Infants to Adults. / 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00.7 
West’n WholesaleDepot. 
Send forillustrated 
circular to | 
FERRIS BROS.., 3: Broadway: New 
«) 341 Broadway, New York. 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERSe 


RIDGET’S GONE. 
EZ 


Because they did not use 


OLD LUS7 


Washin s Powde es Everywhere. 


MADE ONLY BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., - - CHICAGO, 


Philadelphia, 


Sold 


Boston, Montreal. 


330 


008080060 


Worth a Guinea a Box. 


OA trifling dose from 
. 25-cent box of 


Beecham’s” 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
will frequently prove 
as effective as a doc- 
tor’s prescription. 


008@868000° 


Our Mothers Say: 


omfort 
‘Powder 


8 
Salt Rheum, 


@ 
© 


Eczema, 

Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 
Ttching, Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing, and Sealding. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by druggi.ts. 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


GOMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cents a cake. 


ulated lids, exuding and in- 
flamed tonsils, sagging intes- 
tines, come from relaxed 


mucous membranes. Bovi- 
nine restores tone to mem- 
branous linings. 


Many thousand suiferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States, in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute: and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
nah in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hence applies to nearly all possible conditions 
of disease. IT WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For.Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
eall or address 
Rey. L.A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. j 
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A CHAUTAUQUA FOR THE BLACKS. 


Tuskegee has had its first Chautauqua as- 
sembly, lasting from Aug. 1-15 with three lec- 
tures daily. This is the first gathering of the 
kind composed of and conducted entirely by 
colored people. The assembly was widely ad- 
vertised by President B. T. Washington, who 
originated it, but the attractions at Chicago 
and the widespread financial stringency kept 
many away who intended to be present. Not- 
withstanding these hindrances the sessions 
were well attended and greatly beneficial, 
owing in part to the practical way in which 
the speakers expressed themselves. 

Under theology such subjects as these were 
discussed: The Mutual Relations of Church, 
School and Home, In What Way Can the 
Church Best Help the Present Condition of 
the Masses? Shall We Have Written or Ex- 
temporaneous Sermons? The Minister as a 
Man and Citizen, The Finances of the Churches 
and How Best Managed, ete. Under domestic 
economy there were papers on Housekeeping, 
Health, Harmony in the Home, Ventilation, 
Extreme in Dress, Facts and Fancies in the 
Sickroom, etc. Under teaching were Talks 
and Papers on Nature Study, Physical Culture, 
Literature, Kindergarten in the Family and 
School, The Negro in Literature, etc., all these 
subjects aroused interesting and often heated 
discussion and a great variety of views, wise 
and otherwise, were expressed and maintained. 

Twenty-one lectures in all were delivered 
by ministers, physicians and other profes- 
sional men and plain housekeeping mothers. 
All suggested many useful lessons that ought 
to be scattered far and wide for the benefit of 
the people. The assembly held its sessions in 
the chapel of Phelps Hall, the beautiful and 
commodious building given and furnished by 
Miss Stokes of New York, in which the Bible 
training work of Tuskegee Normal School is 
conducted. No better locality, perhaps, than 
Tuskegee and no better building than Phelps 
Hall could be found in all this region for such 


a gathering. <A larger attendance is expected. 


another year, with meetings just as full of 
instruction and enthusiasm. aie 
THE IRATE SUBSCRIBER’S WEAKNESS 


Then, again, at times a subscriber will 
sever his connection with his favorite jour- 
nal because it utters opinions not to his 
liking. No matter how carefully or how 
moderately that opinion may be expressed, 
no matter how tolerant the editor may be 
of dissenting opinion, it is enough that the 
editorial opinion is not the reader’s opinion 
and he thereupon proceeds to cut off a vis- 
itor which has been a welcome guest to his 
house for many a year, and which has en- 
deared itself to the wife and mother and 
children. Yet this same man would not 
sunder a friendship because of dissidence 
of opinion on the part of bis friend. Why. 
should he part company with his newspaper 
friend, for there is often no better friend to 
a family than the regular visitor that comes 
to you weekly in the shape of the news- 
paper. Here again is a confession of weak- 
ness, of a want of forbearance and tolera- 
tion; and the worst is that the weakness of 
the reader in discontinuing his paper is 
often visited upon the other members of 
his family, who are thus deprived of their 
favorite journal against their will.—Chris- 
tian at Work. 


SERIOUS RAILWAY ACCIDENT.—Milk train in col- 
lision; no milkman turns up; disappointed house- 
keepers; coffee without cream. A petty annoyance 
resulting from a neglect to keep the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in the house. Order 
now for future exigencies from Grocer or Druggist. 


DOES your hair fall out? If so, the trouble may 
be wholly overcome. Not a patent medicine. Not 
sold by dealers. Old, private formula. Made with 
greatest care. Choice,imported medicinals. Harm- 
less. Warranted effective for this one trouble. For 
details, send self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Miss Rachel T. Wyatt, Sec’y, Centreville, Mass. 
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If You Have 


Scrofula, ; 
Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


eo 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 
What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, und beau- 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
Children, the CUTICURA 
| RemeEvDIES willdo. They 
| Speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other painful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp. diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly bu- 
mors, and restore tne 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers ¢ 3 the best skin purificrs 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your chi'tren years of mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to bodily torture. Cures madein childhood 
are speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. PoTTreR Druaga AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston 
43> “ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


BABYS 
ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 

Weaknesses relieved in one minute 

> by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 


Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


LOW’S 


OLD BROWN 
Windsor Soap 


OLDEST AND MOST LASTING 
SOAP KNOWN. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 17 Cedar St., N. Y. 
DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 


S L 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma: 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. K. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 

per day, at 


$5 to $15 home, selling 


LIGHTNING PLATER 
~ and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital, 


Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
——— agents $5. Write for cireu- 
y lars. HM. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, O. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in Our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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RISIBLES. 


“Gorge Washington,” said Tomuiny, in the 
course of his regular Friday ‘‘ composition,’’ 
‘was a man who, if he pointed a gunat a man 
and told the man it wasn’t loaded, the man 
would not get a bit scared.”—Ez. 


A superintendent of schools once asked a 
pupil, ‘‘From what dictionary did you get 
your definition? [I fail to find it in Worcester 
or Webster.” ‘I have a dictionary in my 
head and got it from that!” ‘Aye, bound in 
calf I see!’’ was the quick response of the su- 
perintendent. 


At a little country flag station a new man 
was placed in charge. The first thing he did 
was to flag an express train that came thun- 
dering by. ‘‘ Where’s the passenger,”’ shouted 
the conductor to the lonely agent when the 
train at last halted. ‘‘ Why, there’s no one 
here, but I thought perhaps there would be 
some one to set off!” 


The solemn thoughts aroused by the service 
in a Maine church a few Sundays ago were 
quickly dispelled just after the benediction 
when a crazy man met the pastor at the foot of 
the pulpit stairs and, producing a good-sized 
turnip from his coat pocket, passed it to him, 
saying, “‘ Silver and gold have I none, but such 
as I have willI give unto thee.’’ The pastor 
accepted the gift with due seriousness. 


The first three speakers at a recent meeting 
of a Congregational club were all clergymen 
and were followed by a somewhat diffident 
layman, who commenced his remarks thus: 
*“T have inmy employ a German whose knowl- 
edge of the English language is very imperfect. 
I said to him one day, ‘ We have twenty-five 
hens, Thomas, and yet we get very few eggs. 
What is the reason?’ To which came the 
ready reply, ‘He no lay. She set.’ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I feel as though [ would rather 
follow the example of my hens and set, instead 
of standing here before you as a lay speaker.” 


At the American chapel at Luzerne a Protes- 
tant Episcopal minister from this country 
(Low Church) read the lessons with such 
naturalness of manner and propriety of em- 
phasis as to elicit the admiration of a visitor, 
who afterward remarked, ‘‘ How delightful to 
hear the Scriptures read with such sense and 
feeling!’’ She was surprised to hear the sis- 
ter of a (High Church) rector, American also, 
exclaim: ‘I can’t agree with you. I think it 
almost blasphemous for a man by such stress 
and emphasis to impose his own interpreta- 
tion on the Word of God. The Scriptures 
should be read in monotone!”’—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


ae << 


No man without a plan fof life] is moral. 
No plan without humanity about it is moral. 
.. . Only the man of practical reason and of 
social sensitiveness at once can have the right 
on his side, and he only in so far as he has 

~ given free play to both motives and has woven 
them into living harmony. His conscience, 
such as any upon any stage of his progress it 
is, is simply the collective expression of such 
fallible insight as he so far has into these two 
motives and into their harmony, viz.: Be al- 
ways mindful of the will and the needs of 
other men, but have a universal plan, a life 


rule for the guidance of thy own will.—Prof.: 


Josiah Royce. 


STRONG nerves, sweet sleep, good appetite, healthy 
digestion and, best of all, PURE BLOOD are given 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


DowN TO $22.—Another drop is made this month 
‘yin the price of writing desks at Paine’s. In 1889 
they cost $48, in 1890 $43, in 1891 $38, in 1892 $28, this 
week $22. This is all owing to their great popular- 
ity. Thousands are now sold every year, and the 
Paine price is only possible through the enormous 
quantity which this house sells. No other furniture 
house can approach this figure. 
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Bogus white lead would have no sale did it not 


Bo uU ] afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 
e White Lead. 


f The wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 
that is said to be “just as good”’ or “better” than f ay 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. The following analyses, 
made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand Misleading Brand 

** Standard L 5 i ite | . : : 

ce eee ae Strictly Pure White Pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Leac.” 

Materials Proportions Analyzed by Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
Barytes =) 59.36 per cent. Regis Chanvenet | Sulphate of Lead 4.18 per cent. Ledoux & Co., 
Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. _& Bro., Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. New York. 
White Lead 6.46 per cent, St. Louis. Barytes 50 68 per cent. 

Less than 7 per cent. white lead. No white lead in it. 


_., You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. 
They are manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and are the standards: 


** ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) *** RENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh) 

me ATLANTIC (New York) ‘“*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

% BEADLEY " New > ” (Pittsburgh) ‘““MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

F He ew York) “RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
“COLLIER” (St: Louis)» “SHIPMAN © (chicago) 

aS E . Louis . ” (Chicago) 

3 CORNELL ” (Buffalo) : **SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
*‘DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) “ULSTER” (New York) 

“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) “UNION " (New York) 


*“TEWETT ” (New York) 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
_ If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


ie TU TENTILATION 


EALTH VITALITY 


Four essentials to the comfort 
and well-being of the family 
are best secured by using the 


HEATER 


as made for WARM AER only or 
| incombination withHOT WATER, 


Descriptive Circulars FREE. 
ADDRESS 


MACEE FURNACE. CO., 


32, 34,36 & 38, Union St., Boston, Mass. 
} 242 Water St., New York. 
86 Lake Si., Chicago. 


_W.L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE centiSien. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices. Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped shoés to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. If you wish 
1o get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W. L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. Sent by mail, Postage 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot supply you. Send for catalogue with 
full instructions how to order by mail. 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. _ 


\; 
p> 
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SCVTCTCVVSSVSSSSCSVSSISESISSSISEsUs 


Nothing can be substi- 
tuted for the Royal FAVERY housekeeper finds «slice of 

Baking Powder and 

give aS good results. 


delicious Ham, just broiled to a 
turn, or a dainty sliver of Breakfast 
Bacon, furnishes a most Be 
relish with 


Flesh, Fish, or Fowl 


No other leavening agent will make 
such light, sweet, delicious, wholesome 


é 

@ 

@ 

é 

@ 

powder upon you, it is because of the ; 

greater profit upon it. This of itself is 

evidence of the superiority of the ° Only Grocers who really handle the 

“Royal.” To give greater profit the é BEST GOODS will supply the “ Ferris” 
@ 
e 
@ 
é 
J 
. 


other must be a lower cost powder, and Pee eit ene: thi thebe : 
to cost less it must be made with cheaper Tand, DULLES Worth tie ae 


and inferior materials, and thus, though 
selling for the same, give less value to 
‘the consumer. 

To insure the finest cake, the most 
wholesome food, be sure that no substi- 
tute for Royal Baking Powder is ac- 
cepted by you. 


while to INSIST upon having these 
CHOICE MEAS) 


‘©A Little Higher in Price, BUT!!!” 


food. 
If some grocers urge another baking 
@ 


CGSSSSSVVSSSSSSSSSSVSSOSS8S 


‘““We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright and active, and to grow 


up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, 
Convalescents, Dyspeptics and 
the Aged is 


*“Mellin’s Food:. 
For Infants and Invalids. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 


upon request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


BENONI BEUGLER, Dayton, Tenn. 


a ee eee 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Welies. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 


at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Bllis, 6409 Harvard Ave., . 


Englewood, Chicayo. 


World’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Semiuary opens its buiidings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seve: ty-five cents for two persons. 
Address tleary W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, ll. 


For Copies of the Historical Address given 
at Lyndeboro, N. H., Sept. 4, 1889, send thirty cents to 
Rev. F. G. Clark, Plymouth, N. H. 


A Boarding Place wanted within easy access to 
Boston. Address, with full particulars, Miss B., care 
of the Congregationalist, Boston. 


Stenographer.—Wanted, a position by well ed- 
ucated young lady in an office; would also assist in 
office work or as private amanue sis. Fair speed. 
Address §., 112 Chestnut Street, New Britain, Ct. 


A Small Library wanted to arrange and cata- 
logue, by a lady of some experience in public, private 
ay Sunday school libraries. M.H.N., Congregationalist 
office 


TWeacher.—A lady wishes to resume teaching. She is 
accustomed to boarding schools, and is prepared to give 
lectures on history and English literature. Please ad- 
dress I. F. S., Congregationalist, Boston. 


For sale in Amherst.—House, nine rooms; barn, 
garden, fruit, ranniuy water; fifteen minutes to depot, 
schools, college Boys and girls fitted for college free. 
Fourteen minutes by rail, eight cents, to Smith College 
for girls, Northampton, Price $1,600. Mrs. E. S. Jones. 


A lady, engaged in Christian work for the West, 
wouid render service in return for a home. Prefers it in 
New England. Would wish to be away at intervals for 
short trips. Address Earnest, care of Congregationulist. 


_ Lantern Slides.—Any pastor or other person wish- 
ing to ecture upon the Columbian Fair can secure the 
use of a large, carefuliy selected set of slides and a 
ealcium light with operator at reasonable terms by 
addressing D, care ot Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
Sermons and lectures illustrated. 


Hymn- Books — Wil! some church that has worn out 
“Number Five ” contribute'its copies to a Home Mission- 
ary Church in Minnesota? Address Rev. J. M. Hulbert, 
Princeton, Minn. 


THE 


Congregationalist Portraits 


(By GRIBAYEDOFF), 


ee 5) 


Mr. Moody 
Prof. Drummond 
Pres. Harper 


Printed on heavy plate paper suitable 
for framing. 

Sent, securely packed by mail, single por- 
trait 15 cents; two portraits 25 cents. 

Address orders to 


The Congregationalist, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


s [A AND 
LAOS PAR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EE xXCUuRSsIons. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year Elevator, electric bells. steam open fire- 
places sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of 1ooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedia) agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 
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To Subscribers of the Congregationalist. 


A GREAT PREMIUM. 


We will send, postpaid, the new story by Gen. Lew Wallace, 


the author of Ben Hur, 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50), 


to each one who sends us during September his own renewal 


and one new subscriber with $6. 


The Congregationalist. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columban Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
in progress at Chicago. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
‘Oscar G. Barron, Manuger), at which our parties 
sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only four stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city, near the 
Exposition yrounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
pure, and the purest Wisconsin ice is also 
supplied. / 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
dining cars, run through to the hotel without change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable. 


September 22, 23, 26, 27 and 30. 
October 4, 13, 14 and 17. 


Autumn Tours to the Pacific Coast: Two 
parties will leave Boston October 18, one going by the 
Sauta Fé Route, the other via Colorado. 


Our Annual Winter Trips to California, once 
a month or oftener, beyin November 16. 


(— Send for descriptive circular, mentioning whether 
Exposition, Autumn or Winter book is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 


To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROYND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
aopress Ticket AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION To W. A 
THRALL, Generat PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
GHicaco & NORTH-WESTERN FY., CHIcaco. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesals 
business we areaccustomed 
to sellCA BR PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at maa. 
j , ufacturers’ prices. We 
| Re Ce al Ne | solicit correspondence, 


Pte i 


iOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, soiSSe'8e., Boston. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0., "New vorcwy. | 


— 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


Ey ek G 
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ks 
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3 = S Compound light-spreading Sil-_//J \ 8 
© = | ver-plated Corrugated Glass Ne 2 
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5 iQ Awonderfal invention for // | 
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hens Churches, ReSRCORCOa 
pie etc. Satisfaction ‘ame eee 

il 


: . Catal alli 

quorentees, Coane am 
} BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. ce 
708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


INCINNAT BELL FOUNDRy 
NNAT!, OHIO. 


uc Bry VER EE LIL, 


CHOOL. FIRE ALAPM 8¢ 
CHR Scues Prices and terms FREE 


h\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4996 
WS HAVE FURNISHED 25,000 es . 
} eRe Son Oge PUREST, BEST, 


AWEST-TROY N. ¥.gece-me vad. 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, 


Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells 87 Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, ©. 


yHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURG CHIME 
PURE 


& PEA 
in the Wor 
ST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
WoRMANE REVE Toms 1 eT MORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
>THE VANDUZEN & TIFT [0., \ Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. Jand E. India Tin, 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
\ Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and KFriction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


‘THE FISK TEACIIERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, IJl,; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10)-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEUVLOGICAL. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Fall term begins Sept. 28. The school offers many 
university advantayes. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens, New Haven, Ct. 


NEw YORK, AUBURN. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The term opens Sept. 20. Inauguration of Professor 
Darling that eveuing. Inauguration of President 
Booth Oct. 10. For catalogues address Rev. WILLIS 
J. BEECHER, clerk of faculty, Auburn, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next seminary-year beyins Wednesday Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric und Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. Hor catalogue cr_ further 
information apply to EGBRERT C. SMYTH, 
President of the Faculty. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SENINARY 


Unexcelled advantages tor college graduates, all de- 
nominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers, 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec- 
tive, new methods, ample appliances; also, fine 
opportunities for advanced or specialized study. 
Sixtieth year opens October 4, 1893. 
For information address 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Hartford, Conn, 


New YORK, NEw, YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York. The next term will begin on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 27, 1893. Students desiring admission 
should meet the Faculty in the President’s room, 
No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 a M. Rooms will be 
drawn at 2 P.M. On Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P.M., the 
inauguration of Prof. Arthur C. MeGiffert, D. D ,as 
Washburn Professor of Church History, will take 
place in Adams Chapel. Dr. McGiffert will deliver 
his inaugural address, and the charge will be given 
by Rey. J. M. Ludlow, D.D. Prompt attendance 
upon the ene exercisesisurged, Luggage should 
be sent to No. 50 E, 70th St. 


MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
uu. E, DOUGLASS. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFF’S 


BOAXK DING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Opens October 4th. College preparatory 
andadvanced courses. Daily conversation in French 
and German, with Foreign Teachers. Careful at- 
tention to social culture. Apply for prospectus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. HW. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ #100 plan” Send forcatalogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6 W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEYHOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms _ $500, 
Rev. EDWARD A, BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL KOR GIRLS.. 19th year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 


Begins its 65th year September 14th, offering en- 
larged opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACKUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
ence? Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
College, No. 1 Bea- 


Short 2 
Hand 


Typewriting, Book= 
keeping, etc., at the 
Boston Commercial 


Tremont St. Individ= 
ual attention, thor- 
ough instruction. 
Call or. send for circu= 
lar. Opens Sept. 5. 


The Congregationalist 


Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Educational. 
NEW YORK. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 


Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
Bponces: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
aster, 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 


A preparatory school for both sexes, fitting for all 
collegiate, scientific, medical and law institutions. 
Certificates admit to college. Full grammar and 
high-school grades. Special and diploma courses for 
those not goiny to college. Send for catalogue. 
Tenth year Sept. 25. Rooms open daily. 


TAYLOR, D# MERITTE & AGAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row 
ing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also preparatory and optional. Gym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, and chemical lab- 
oratory@library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE E, JOHNSON and Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply to 
Miss IDA CC. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
pr. en Foutée. OF MUSIC, “*Dizctie 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Flocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. (VSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Koss Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula, The llth year of this 
wellestablished School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(#500) given in scholarships, Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. ‘ F. M. COWLES. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE (ten miles from 
Boston). 


LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Women suggests to parents seeking a good school 
consideration of the followivg points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming bath; no regular or foreknown examinations, 
ete. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 
ists; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to 
college work; in_others, plunned vr. ther for home and 
womanly life. Two studies required, and two to be 
chosen from a list of eight or ten electives. One pre- 
paratory year. Special students admitted. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number 
(many declined every fall for lack of room); per- 
sonal oversight in habits, manners, care of person, 
room, etc.; comforts not stinted, 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dresseutting, Business Law for Women, 
Home Sanitation, Swimming. i 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illus- 
trated catalogue address (mentioning Zhe Congrega- 
tronalist) C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Jennie June says: “It is the brightest, most home- 
like and progressive boarding-school I ever saw.” 


Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston, says: “I believe 
you are honestly trying to educate and not veneer 
young women for life’s duties.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTIOUT, NORWALK. 


[MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. ew buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 
ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YorK, NogRTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must sendstamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


NEw YORK, NEw YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


New York, New York. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


Day School for Girls, 22 Fast 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Academie and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. WY. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social culture. 39th year be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


‘NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 


120 Broadway, N. Y. City. “ Dwight method” 
of instruction. Degree of LL. D. given after two 
years’ course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
fee, $100. For catalogues, etv., address 

GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for Catalogue. 

E. S. FRISBEE, D. D., President. 


NEw YORK, BROOKLYN. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Day and evening classes will begin work September 
25. 

HIGH SCHOOL,.—A three years’ course for both 
sexes, combining drawing and manual’ work with 
the usual studies of a high school or academy. En- 
trance examinations will be held Sept. 18 and 19. 

DEPARTMENT OF ART.—Classes in freehand, ar- 
chitectural and mechanical drawing, clay-modeling, 
wood-carving, design, art-needlework; also regular 
art course, and normal course for training of 
teachers. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART.—Sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, physical culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE.—Normal 
domestic science, household science, hygiene and 
home nursing, public hygiene, cookery, laundry. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
—Algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, electrical 
construction, mechanical drawing, steam and the 
steam engine, strength of materials, machine de- 
sign; carpentry, inachine work, plumbing, house, 
sign and fresco painting. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE.—Phonography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, arithmetic, penmanship, 
English, Spanish. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS.— Training 
class for teachers, mothers’ class, special classes. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES.—Free library, read- 
ing and reference room. Classes in library training, 
literature and cataloguing. 

For further information or for application blanks 
apply at the general office of the Institute, Ryerson 


Strect. 
F. B. PRATT, Secretary. 


OHILYU,. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. Twenty-five professors, elect- 
jive courses. Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine buildings, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 55) students. 
All departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
free. 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


WISCONSIN. 


WISCONSIN, BELOIT. 


BELOIT COLLEGE. 


High standards and ample facilities. Eleven build- 
ings. Finest college equipment for physical science 
in the West. 47th year opens Sept. 19. Address 
PRESIDENT EATON. 


KANSAS. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins . 
Sept. 13. PETER MOVICAR, President, 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, NORTH FIELD, 


Minn. For both sexes. Classical, Literary and 
Scientific Courses. Academy for Preparatory and 
English studies. School of Music, Art, Elocution. 
Climate stimulating. Expenses very low. Fall term 
will commence Sept. 13, 1898. Address 

JAS. W. STRONG, Pres. 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


The French Revolution. 


By Tomas CartyLe. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, and illustrated with 34 
portraits and reproductions of famous paint- 
ings. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 vols., 
boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat gold line on cover, 
gilt top, per vol., $1.50; white back and 
corners, fancy paper on side, gilt top, per 
vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, per vol., 
$2.50; half calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 


Personal Recollections of John G. 
Whittier. 


By Mrs. Mary B. Cuaruin. With portraits. 
18mo, unique ornamental binding, 75 cts. 


Mrs. Claflin was one of Whittier’s most in- 
timate friends, and at her hospitable home the 
poet frequently stayed when he was in Boston. 
Her recollections are delightfully fresh and 
entertaining, and give a quite new picture of 
the Quaker bard. 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. 


By the Rev. J. R. Mivurr, D.D., author of 
‘Silent Times,” ‘‘ Making the Most of Life,” 
“The Every Day of Life,’’ etc. Selections 
from his writings arranged by Evalena I. 
Fryer. With portrait. 16mo, ornamental 
binding, 75 cts. 


Famous Voyagers and Explorers. 


By Saran K. Boxrrton, author of ‘‘ Poor Boys 
Who Became Famous,” etc. Illustrated 
with portraits of Columbus, Raleigh, Sir 
John Franklin, Livingstone and others. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Bolton’s books are always written in a 
bright, fresh style, readable without inac- 
curacy, and never fail to interest and instruct 
her readers. 


The New Redemption. 


By the Rev. Gro. D. Herron, D.D., author of 
‘“ A Plea for the Gospel,” etc. 16mo, 75 cts. 


“ His influence on American thought ought 
to be and doubtless will be most salutary.’’— 
The Rev. Robt. F. Horton, D.D., England, re- 
cent Yale lecturer and author of “‘Verbum Dei.”’ 


Imitation of Christ. 


By Tuomas a Kempis. Illustrated with 15 
drawings depicting scenes in the life of 
Christ, by H. Hofmann, Director of the Royal 
Academy of Arts at Dresden. 18mo, white 
and colors, gilt top, 75 cts.; 18mo, full cloth, 
vellum, gilt top, 75 cts ; 18mo, silk, full gilt, 
oe 18mo, leather, flexible, round corners, 

2.00. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., N. Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 


NOW READ 


THE OCTOBER 
PART OF 


‘eae 


YOUNG 


THE ‘LADIES? 
JOURNAL, 


SE 

THE BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES AND 
FAMILIES, containing the LATEST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED ; A MAM- 
MOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASHIONS; 
NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorbing in- 
terest, aud the beginning of a NEW AND ORIGINAL 
SERIAL STORY, entitled, 


“HIS FRIEND;” 


besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Ete. 
The most eomplete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the Christ- 
mas number. All newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York, 


The Congregationalist 


/ 
A Story of Massachusetts and Colorado. 


A Literary Courtship. 
Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. 


By Anna FuuLuER, author of “‘ Pratt Portraits.” 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 

“An altogether charming little story.””»— CLEVELAND 
PLAIN DEALER. 4 

“ The brightest, breeziest, most satisfactory bit of fun and 
romance which has come io our notice in many a day.” 
—CHICAGO INTBRIOR. 

“ Tt is a book to read and enjoy either alone or with pleas- 
ant companions, and to make the reader glad that the author 
has given us such a charming combmnation of humor, natural- 
Lar ha oo originality.”,—PUBLIC OPiNION (WASHINGTON, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Pratt Portraits: 
Sketched in a New England Suburb. 
By Anna FuLier. Third Edition. 16mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


“One of the richest and most worthy contributions to 
American literature of the past decade. With a pen posi- 
tively phooyrer lic this skillful writer has limned the por- 
traits of this New England family, Pratt by name and so 
thoroughly. New England by nature.’—ROCHESTER HER- 
ALD. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society. 
® 


Are these NEW books in 
Your 238s. Library ? 


EIGHT OF THEM. 
Jack Jr. By Satty CaAmpsety. $1.50. 
A boy’s story, full of Christian manliness. 


House on the Beach, The. 
McNarm WricuHT. $1.50, 


A powerful and interesting temperance tale. 


By JuLia 


Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. By Cuas. 
M. SHELDON. 90 cents. 
A story of real life for young men. 


The Twentieth Door. 
SHELDON. $1.25. 
The opportunities of the 20th century. 


By Cuas. M. 


Comrades. Fannie E. NEWBERRY. 


$1.25. : 
The trials and moral victories of two boy friends. 


At Mount Desert. 
$1.50. 


The story of a summer at the beautiful island. 
TWO DELIGHTFUL MISSIONARY BOOKS: 


Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away 
Land. By Rey. Cuas. C. Tracy. $1.25. 
A foreign missionary’s experiences. 


By 


By MiLpRED FairFrax. 


Two Volunteer Missionaries. By S. W. 
Ponp, JR. $1.25. 


Thrilling story of home missionary work. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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[JF you are weary of sentimental bal- 
lad-music, with refrains, in your 
Sunday school, send for a copy of the 
new great success, ‘‘Laudes Domini 
for the Sunday School,’’—refresh= 
ing, devotional, bright, and elevating. 
More than 100,000 in use. A cloth= 
bound sample costs 35 cents, post= 
paid. Money refunded if book is re- 

turned. The Century Co., 
33 East 17th St., New York. 
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The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 


School Songs issued this Season. 
SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. "Deane.* 


%30.00 per 100. | Add5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 


Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 


‘116 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Phillips Brooks Year Book 


Selections from the Writings 


OF THE 


RT. REY. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D. D., 
BY 
H. LL. S. and; Bees: 
16mo, 372 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 

“Tam so much impressed with its wonder- 
ful insight and the spiritual fitness of the 
quotations that I desire to express my per- 
sonal gratitude to the editors for the spirit- 
ual help which they have given to me and to 
thousands of others by the rare discrimina- 
tion and excellent taste which they have 
shown in their happy work. No complaint 
can be made to the effect that this book does 
not fairly represent Bishop Brooks. It gives 
us a great many of his best thoughts, his 
communion with the Master, his ‘spiritual 
insights and his highest aspirations.”’ 


‘*To be able to enter each day into the 
thought and mind of Phillips Brooks is, in- 
deed, a great privilege.”’ 

‘‘Will be welcomed gratefully by all into 
whose hands it falls.”,—N. Y. Times. 


‘Those who have known and loved Phil- 
lips Brooks, those who have listened to his 
glowing words and seen his illumined face, 
and those who have merely been able to 
trace his thought in print, will take a tender 
pleasure in turning the leaves of this ‘ Year 
Book,’ compiled by loving hands. It will 
be a help from day to day, for the ringing 
sentences, the wise counselings and the in- 
citing to a higher life, strong in themselves, 
seem almost sacred now one feels impelled 
to heed them.’’— Boston Transcript. 


BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS’S SERMONS. 


Each volume 50 cents, in paper, Cloth, $1.75. 
Half Calf, $3.00. 

SERMONS—First Series. 

SERMONS—Second Series. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 
CHURCHES—Third Series. 

TWENTY SERMONS—Fourth Series. 

LIGHT OF THE WORLD—Fifth Series. 


Sent by mail, pos'paid, on receipt of prices. 


EK. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


Do Not be Satisfied 


With ‘‘ this is just as 
good,”’ but tell your 
stationer you want 
“Whiting Papers,” 
and if he does not 
have them he will 
get them for you. 
THE 


~N Whiting Paper Co. 

ee are the largest man- 
ufacturers of fine correspondence papers 
in the world. All the latest novelties in 
shades and sizes are made by them. The 
use of papers bearing the Whiting water- 
mark is an evidence of culture and good 
taste. Insist on your stationer supplying 
them. 


WHITING PAPER CO.,- 


HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 


THE @QNGREGATIONALIST 


Volume LXXVIII 


Our September premium offer is proving very at- 
tractive. We print it this week upon our last page. 
Briefly it is thus: We will send, postpaid, the new 
work of Gen. Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, 
THE PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50), the regular 
library edition, to every subscriber who sends his 
own renewal and one new name, with $6.00. 


ers who have journeyed in their 

Master’s spirit the past summer and 
happy are those who have seized their op- 
portunities and thereby laid up for them- 
selves pleasant memories of vacation. One 
such instance may stand as an illustra- 
tion of many. A Boston business man, 
parting from a friend who was heavily 
burdened because of the financial depres- 
sion, proposed that they should keep in 
mind during absence Phil. 4: 6, 7, which he 
paraphrased as ‘‘ anxious for nothing, prayer- 
ful in everything, thankful for anything.’ 
Comforted by the way with this picture of 
the Christian spirit and finding himself in a 
large prayer meeting in Chicago the next 
Sunday evening, he rose and referred to his 
friend and the covenant between them. 
The leader, moved by sudden impulse, pro- 
posed that all who would try to live accord- 
ing to these mottoes should rise. Several 
hundred stood up and afterwards two or 
three others expressed their purpose to be- 
gin a new life in that spirit. No doubt the 
influence of that meeting is now working in 
‘many centers of human life which will never 
be seen by the gentleman who, a few weeks 
ago, suggested these comforting words to 
his friend. And many a one who has lived 
them this summer, though he has not spoken 
them, has left impressions among strangers 
which will abide to bless those far beyond 
his ken. 


B me lie in the paths of travel- 


How many people know that there are 
anumber of churches in the United States 
in communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church in which ‘‘ mass”? is not said in Latin 
and whose priests are, or may be. married? 
These priests minister to Slavic (miscalled 
‘** Hungarian ’’) immigrants, who.come from 
certain districts of Hungary and belong to 
the Greek Catholic Church, which is sep- 
arated from the Eastern or Greek Orthodox 
Church, acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Pope while retaining its own ritual in 
the Slavonic tongue and the privilege of 
marriage for its priests. It is only recently, 
with the marked increase of immigration 
from this quarter and the concentration of 
the Slavonic people in the mining centers of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, that they have ob- 
tained full recognition from the bishops of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America. 


One encouraging sign of improvement in 
Sunday school work is the higher standard 
insisted on for primary teachers. 


There 
was a time when the least experienced 
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teachers were assigned to the young chil- 
dren—the classes which need the most help. 
But it was remarked at the St. Louis con- 
vention that the primary teachers both of 
this country and of Canada are among the 
very best in ability, thorough devotion to 
their work and knowledge of most approved 
methods of instruction. Superintendents 
feel great interest in the selection of teach- 
ers for this department, and regard it as of 
primary importance to the success of their 
schools. Primary work has constantly in- 
creasing prominence in the discussions of 


‘superintendents’ unions and other Sunday 


school gatherings. This is as it should be, 
and it points to better Sunday schools in 
the future. 


Among the many letters which we daily 
receive none are more appreciated than 
those that come from subscribers far along 
in life and who seem to cherish for the 
paper which they have so long taken a fond- 
ness akin to that which springs up between 
friend and friend. Once in a while we have 
a touching letter from aged saints, whose 
eyes are growing dim and who speak with 
regret of being obliged to give up reading 
the paper whose arrival they have eagerly 
anticipated week by week. It is a pleasant 
thing that something of this personal ele- 
ment enters into the relationship between 
readers and editors, and, while we shall 
meet face to face but a very small pro- 
portion of those who find in the Congrega- 
tionalist cheer and stimulus, we desire to 
reciprocate every kind expression that spurs 
us on to better work and to assure our read- 
ers, especially the ones whose earthly course 
is almost run, that in selecting and creating 
material for the paper week by week we 
try not to be less mindful of them than of 


‘ our younger readers, and hope that, as long 


as they read the paper themselves or have it 
read to them, they will continue to find in 
it that which is suited to their need. 


Dr. Storrs’s letter, quoted on another 
page, advocating the increase of the number 
of the Prudential Committee of the board, 
lends new interest to the article by Presi- 
dent Thwing proposing such an increase, 
published in the Congregationalist of July 
6. In response to inquiries sent out to 


the corporate members. by Dr. Thwing, ° 


in connection with that article, he has re- 
ceived answers from 125. Of these seventy- 
two favor enlargement, thirty-two oppose it 
and twenty-three are undecided. Itislikely 
that the majority in favor of enlargement 
will be considerably increased from those 
who have been undecided by the influence 
of Dr. Storrs’s letter. Dr. Thwing argues 
further the expediency of enlargement and 
assigning minor details to sub-committees 
by saying that an examination of the dock- 
ets of the meetings shows that about one- 
third of the business is financial, one-third 
relates to the appointment or personal and 
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official relations of missionaries, and one- 
third is of a very miscellaneous character. 
The decision of this question ought to rest 
on the advantages or disadvantages of the 
plan in aiding effective administration, for 
matters personal and theological which 
are affected by it can be only temporary, 
while methods of administration when once 
adopted are not easily changed. 


a —— 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM DR. STORRS. 


The period of Dr. Storrs’s presidency of 
the American Board will stand in history 
distinguished by his enrichment of the epis- 
tolary literature of missions. His letter of 
acceptance of his office has become an au- 
thoritative commentary which the board 
has unanimously reaffirmed at each succes- 
sive annual meeting as interpreting. to itself 
its understanding of its own policy. Again 
and again, when discussion of the adminis- 
tration of its affairs has become intense and 
sharp, its president has sent out, through 
the columns of the Independent, a flood of 
argument and eloquence to which opposing 
parties have eagerly turned to gain what 
support they could for their respective posi- 
tions. These letters have been of most re- 
markable advantage in critical times of the 
board’s late history. 

We print in this issue extended extracts 
from Dr. Storrs’s latest letter, sufficient to 
give the substance of his arguments and 
conclusions. We are sorry not to be able to 
find space for the generous sentences which 
frankly and with humor express his courte- 
ous spirit toward his opponents and his re- 
peated and hearty assurances of esteem for 
all the members of the Prudential Commit- 
tee. His letter shows throughout bis dispo- 
sition to discuss questions at issue with a 
kindly temper toward all and shows how 
far he is removed from those who, to quote 
his own expression, are ‘‘ disposed to count 
a difference in judgment a moral offense.’’ 
The fact that he argues so strongly for the 
enlargement of the Prudential Committee 
shows the absurdity of the claim that those 
who favor such a change are enemies of the 
board. It ought to put a stop to the mali- 
cious and stale trick, far too often repeated 
of late, of insinuating that those who are 
dissatisfied with the management of the 
committee are urging reforms in, order se- 
cretly to bring in heretical doctrines, as dis- 


‘tasteful to those who advocate these changes. 


as to those whg oppose them. 

Taking up the two subjects likely to have 
greatest attention at the coming meeting in 
Worcester Dr. Storrs first considers the re- 
cent action of the Prudential Committee in 
the case of Mr. Noyes, brought to view by 
the unanimous request of the Japan Mission 
for his appointment, and strenuously de- 
fends its course on the now familiar ground 
that it was compelled to’ it by the instruc- 
tions of the buard. We regret that we are 
compelled to dissent entirely from this posi- 
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tion, as we have done heretofore. We be- 
lieve that the painful sense of disappoint- 
ment generally felt because of the commit- 
tee’s action in this case will not be at all 
relieved by President Storrs’s letter. The 
conviction will continue as strong as before 
that the committee threw away an opportu- 
nity to bring peace to the churches by mak- 
ing the appointment which it was distinctly 
empowered to make by-the board at Chicago. 
No information had come to the board at 
that meeting that Mr. Noyes had changed 
his views. If it still maintained, ‘impera- 
tive and unchanged,”’ that indorsement of 
the course of the Prudential Committee 
which it made at Springtield in regard to 
the appointment of various persons not 
mentioned in its votes, namely, Messrs. 
Hume, Torrey, Noyes and Miss Judson, 
why did it request the committee to take 
up the case of Mr. Noyes again and ‘do 
what is best for the interest of the mis- 
sion”? The fact was that many of the cor- 
porate members believed, and do now be- 
lieve, that Mr. Noyes came within the lines 
of admission as laid down by the president 
in his letter of acceptance. His recent re- 
ply to Mr. Ellison’s letter confirmed that 
impression and made it seem plain to Dr. 
Storrs that he ‘‘had purposely omitted to 
repeat his former statements or in any way 
- refer to them as expressing his present opin- 
ions.’ Mr. Noyes in that letter had plainly 
defined his position by reaffirming his state- 
ment to the Berkeley Street Council, which 
he had declared to be his only complete 
statement, after the date of which the board 
had never taken any action in this case, 
This statement was satisfactory to Dr. 
Storrs, as it is to all conservative men 
who desire Mr. Noyes’s appointment. Why 
did the committee insist on recalling to him 
what he had refrained from referring to 
as expressing his present opinions? True, 
they did not, as Dr. Storrs says, ask him, in 
80 many words, to recall and retract these 
former statements. They only recalled. them 
to him, and demanded that he should ad- 
mit that he did not repeat them. In his 
manly reply he insists that this collection of 
sentences, thus recalled tu him by the com- 
mittee, which long preceded the Berkeley 
Street declaration, had been wrenched from 
their true cognection, and he disavows en- 
tirely the impression they were calculated 
to make. That declaration is his only 
standard and all preceding statements 
should be interpreted by that rather than 
the reverse. Is it likely that any commit- 
tee, composed of other men than those who 
had repeatedly rejected Mr. Noyes years 
ago, would have insisted on recalling the 
language of that heated time and demand- 
ing that he should acknowledge that he did 
not repeat it? We believe that the greatest 
pressure for a change in the committee 
arises from a desire to separate it from 
long cherished prejudices, from the impres- 
sion, which Dr. Storrs says is ‘‘ frequent and 
strong,” that it ‘‘has tended for years to 
become a clique, ora coterie, rather than an 
adequate representative committee.” 

We note with a sense of disappointment 
that Dr. Storrs’s illustrations compare the 
board only to a business corporation ad- 
ministering its own funds, and that he 

_makes no allusion to the churches as not 
only the great tribunal to which final ap- 
peal must be made but also as the source of 
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its income and the support of the mission- 
ary cause. In this same connection, while 
‘‘the larger contributors to the treasury”? 
are an important factor, we do not so much 
feel the necessity of reliance on them as its 
resource in emergencies as upon the great 
mass of Christians in our churches, whose 
small gifts, consecrated by prayers, are the 
main strength of the work, 

Turning from the question of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Noyes, Dr. Storrs argues forci- 
bly for the enlargement of the Prudential 
Committee. He presents succinctly the ob- 
jections to that committee as at present 
constituted. They are, first, as stated above, 
the impression, ‘‘ wide and injurious,” that 
its tendency has long been to become a 
clique or a coterie ; second, the impression, 
‘‘frequent and strong,’’ that its business 
has tended to degenerate into routine, ‘‘ac- 
cording to technical and traditional meth- 
ods, without the independent exercise of 
individual judgments on important cases’’; 
third, that its chairman exercises ‘ almost 
dictatorial power in its discussions’’; and, 
fourth, that it ‘‘ ought to have upon it more 
pastors in active service’’ (it has now but 
one), ‘‘able to speak directly for their 
churches and conferences, with more of the 
larger contributors.’’ He frankly takes is- 
sue with the chairman of the committee, 
who has publicly opposed enlargement, sug- 
gesting that if the chairman’s argument 
holds good that members not regularly 
present at the weekly méetings cannot be 
well informed about the business it has 
equal force against himself and the vice- 
president. Dr. Storrs’s letter presents also 
a convincing argument as against an article 
in the same paper by another member of 
the committee declaring that the plan to 
enlarge the committee, though a proposed 
evolution, is revolution. 

Dr. Storrs urges that the question of en- 
largement should ‘‘ be decided by considera- 
tions wholly. apart from any involved in 
recent controversies.’’ This, we think, will 
be difficult, since the proposed plan will 
certainly command attention chiefly as an 
expedient for removing the occasions for 
these controversies so felicitously mentioned 
by Dr. Storrs as widely and injuriously 
prevalent. The most. important question 
will be, Who are the men to be selected for 
the vacancies to be created by enlargement? 
But if the plan shall be adopted, with the 
increase of the corporate membership to 
350, and nominations of three-fourths of 
these members by organizations represent- 
ing the churches, as unanimously recom- 
mended by the committee of eleven, it may 
be that the way out of these troubles at last 
appears. That were a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished for as the result of the 
Worcester meeting. We feel it to be im- 
perative that whatever is to be done should 
be done at once, and that a decision upon 
points vitally at issue, so far as methods of 
relief are concerned, should not be post- 
poned to another year. Our desire is sim- 
ply that there may be found some platform 
of administration which shall give no party 
a victory and allow no faction at any extreme 
to trifle with the great missionary cause so 
dear to our churches. 


~r 


Paragraphists of a satirical turn of mind 
could find a field for the display of their 
powers in the names of some of the short 
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term endowment orders which are now wind- 
ing up their demoralizing business. It is an- 
nounced, for instance, that the Order of the 
Solid Rock may be able to pay its creditors 
seventy per cent. on their investments. The 
gravite in this case seems to have become 
pretty well boneycombed. 


ees 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LESSONS. 

The desire for some change in the cur- 
rent method of Bible study in Sunday 
schools has been quite widely expressed 
during the last two or three years. The 
subject has been extensively discussed in 
the newspapers. Some schools have, for a 
time at least, turned aside from the Inter- 
national system of Bible study. The action 
of the triennial Sunday School Convention, 
which has just met at St. Louis, has there- 
fore been anticipated with much interest. 

The convention was certainly fairly rep- 
resentative. More than a thousand ac- 
credited delegates were present from the 
United States and Canada, besides a num- 
ber of well known Sunday school workers 
from Great Britain. The topic of chief 
interest was the selection of Bible lessons. 
An entire session was given to it and the 
freest discussion was invited. The primary 
teachers also met by themselves for a con- 
ference on the same subject. -The unani- 
mous approval, therefore, by the conven- 
tion of the plan of selected passages of 
Scripture and of one lesson for the whole 
school and for all schools will probably de- 
cide the plan of study for most schools. 

This does not mean that every delegate 
thought this plan the best for his own 
school, by itself considered. It means that 
the conviction was unanimous that the 
study of the bible throughout the world 
would be best promoted in this way and 
that every Sunday school has this larger 
interest at heart. 

Some of the primary teachers no doubt 
prefer a simple course for their classes on 
the life of Christ and the elementary facts 
of Bible history, and some will pursue such 
a course. But their resolution that there 
should be only one lesson selected, unani- 
mously adopted in conference, was in view 
of the fact that the great majority of schools 
meet in one room, with the same object les- 
sons before them all and exercises on the 
lessonsincommon. The principle of graded 
lessons is important, but it is met by the 
forms in which the lessons are prepared for 
different~ classes. What is called the in- 
ductive method also came in for its share of 
consideration, but it was urged that this 
has little to do with the selection of lessons, 
that it may be applied to any selection, and 
that those who prepare the lesson helps 
must decide how far it shall be followed. 

It seems likely, then, that while the liberty 
of each school to choose its own methods is 
freely conceded, the majority of the Sunday 
schools of the world will continue to follow 
the system of uniformJessons. The enthu- 
siastic indorsement of the lesson committee 
was gratifying to its members, who have 
been much ‘criticised for what the conven- 
tion which appointed it is responsible. 
Under the rules hitherto laid down the com- 
mittee has been obliged to cover the entire 
Bible as far as possible in seven years, alter- 
nating each year between the Old and New 
Testaments. The removal of all definite in- 
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structions, with one exception, leaves the 
committee free to choose selections more 
largely from Bible history and narrative, 
and to make other changes in the way of 
improvement which, however, cannot be 
applied to 1894 and 1895, for which the les- 
sons have already been selected. The ex- 
ception referred to is the continuance of 
special temperance lessons in each quarter, 
for which the convention and not the com- 
mittee is responsible. This meeting will 
stand as an important landmark in the his- 
tory of Sunday schools and Bible study. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN AMERICA. 

In remembering how strong a hold the 
modern hatred of the Jews has upon Ger- 
man life we are accustomed to congratulate 
ourselves that in America a kindred preju- 
dice is dying out. While this may be true 
among the more intelligent and cultivated 
classes, there are signs that among the igno- 
rant and unthinking anti-Jewish prejudices 
are extending themselves. The sudden 
breaking ‘of the recent financial storm seems 
utterly inexplicable to many who had paid 
no attention to the signs of the times. The 
slow working and accumulation of natural 
causes culminating in the loss of faith which 
makes a pauic does not seem to them suffi- 
cient to account for the magnitude of the 
change, and they begin to look about for’ 
personal agents on whom to fix the re- 
sponsibility—conspirators who find a profit 
in the misfortunes of their neighbors. Once 
started on this quest it is easy to pass from 
the capitalists in general to that special 
group of capitalists which is noted for the 
international range of its operations. It is 
increasingly common, therefore, we are 
sorry to see, to explain the fall of prices 
and the stoppage of industry as a conspiracy 
of the Jews. It need not be said that we 
have no belief in this explanation and no 
Sympathy with this willingness to make 
accusations without the most convincing 
proofs. 

There is, however, another and more ex- 
cusable reason for the growing dislike to 
the Jews. Here in America, for almost the 
first time since the founding of the Chris- 
tian Church, the Hebrew has had an oppor- : 
tunity of self-development precisely similar 
to that of other men. He has neither had 
_ special privileges nor exceptional depriva- 
tions. In consequence of this even footing 
he has entered into the life about him more 
freely and naturally than elsewhere, and the 
assimilative power of American life has 
changed him as it has changed the men of 
every other race. If all immigration had 
stopped’ ten years ago there would have 
been no question of anti-Semitism in Amer- 
ica. It is the Russian who has disturbed 
us with the Jew who brings from Polish 
ghettoes and Russian villages another prob- 
lem of hereditary oppression. Among Amer- 
ican workmen the dislike of competitors 
who are content to work for starvation 
wages is added to the prejudice against 
Jewish capitalists. New York has witnessed 
within a few weeks the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of crowds shouting for work and 
bread in the Hebrew tongue while English- 
‘speaking workmen looked on without sym- 
pathy. ; 

It cannot be denied that the problem of 
race and religious hatred thus presented is 
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a serious one, whose permanent solution is 
as yet by no means clear. But for the Chris- 
tian and the Christian Church the first steps 
toward a solution are entirely clear. These 
people come to us out of the fires of perse- 
cution kindled by men who called them- 
selves by Christ’s name and were zealous 
in His worship. We have that false wit- 
ness to undo before a cordial understand- 
ing can be reached with these strangers in 
our midst. Toward the life about them 
their minds are as yet open and impression- 
able. It is for us to present a type of 
Christianity which shall be so full of the 
attraction of that charity which thinketh 
no evil that they cannot hate it. For the 
Christian Church there is no ‘‘ Jewish ques- 
tion,’’ but there is an opportunity of wit- 
ness bearing to men whom the providence 
of God brings for the first time within our 
reach. 
ADAPTING EFFORTS TO CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 


Zeal is more common than either wisdom 
or tact. One of the most noticeable mis- 
takes which they make who have just dedi- 
cated their lives to God and are in earnest 
to do good is that of addressing themselves 
to others without paying due regard to 
existing conditions. Ordinarily nothing 
else is more fatal to success and thus 
chilling to their own enthusiasm. 

In all religious effort—and, for that mat- 
ter, in all other effort—it is important to 
study those whom we desire to influence. 
It is of great help to learn as much as 
possible about their associations, tastes and 
interests. It is desirable to avoid conflict 
with their prejudices upon matters of com 
parative indifference, to gain their sympa- 
thies and to reveal naturally and simply the 


sincere desire to help them which is felt. 


One occasion may be much more advan- 
tageous than another for religious con- 
versation. People usually do not like to 
be accosted personally upon sacred subjects 
when their attention is fixed for the time 
upon business or in the presence of other 
people. A few wise, timely words accom- 
plish more with most of us than a continual 
patter of exhortation and appeal, no matter 
how well meant. 

There are times when the soul is espe- 
cially accessible. In circumstances of ill- 
ness, bereavement or financial misfortune 
it usually is possible to blend Christian 
suggestion with expressions of sympathy or 
aid so as to do lasting good. But no uni- 
form law governs the matter. One person 
may prove accessible and grateful when an- 
other would be repelled. Our duty is to 
depend much upon prayer and the divine 
guidance and also to use our best common 
sense, and not only in dealing with individ- 
uals but also in all the larger undertak- 
ings in which we as Christian workers 
engage. 


ap 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Judge Ewing of Chicago has refused to 
hear the motion of the counsel for the 
directors of the World’s Fair that Judge 
Goggin’s decision, continuing the Cling- 
man case for sixty days, be set aside. 
Judge Ewing holds that it would be a 
breach of judicial courtesy for him to review 
the case after it has been passed upon by a 
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judge of co-ordinate power. To quote his 
own words: 


Iam not satisfied that the injury complained 

of is so great as to create an emergency that 
would justify me in attempting to right the 
alleged wrong. ..in the face of the estab- 
hshed_ rules of the court and in defiance of 
that judicial courtesy which is as old as our 
jurisprudence and is, in my judgment, one of 
the safeguards of the dignified and dispassion- 
ate administration cf justice. 
The attorney of the directors accepts Judge 
Ewing’s decision as final and announces 
that the fair gates will be open every Sun- 
day but that no effort will be made to at- 
tract the multitude. We cannot help feel- 
ing that professional courtesy has had too 
much respect paid to it by Judge Ewing. 
‘Judicial anarchy’? ought not to triumph 
through devotion to professional etiquette. 
If an intoxicated-judge had passed what 
the public felt to be an unjust sentence 
upon a convicted criminal would Judge 
Ewing have refused to interfere on the 
score of etiquette? Ethics is higher than 
etiquette. 


It is difficult at this hour to decide just 
what the administration intends to do with 
the Geary law. The many conferences be- 
tween Mr. Geary and the treasury officials 
during last week and the instructions said 
to have been sent to the national officials 
in California would seem to indicate that, 
against its will, the executive department 
had decided to proceed with deportation, 
at least until the limited sum ($17,000) at 
the disposal of the treasury for the purpose 
is exhausted. On the other hand, the Pres- 
ident and at least two of his secretaries— 
Carlisle and Olney—are known to be in 
favor of evading execution of the law. The 
representatives of China in Washington de- 
clare that they have not been officially in- 
formed of any intention to begin deporting... 
Some facts, however, arecertain. Hon. Wil- 
liam Everett of Massachusetts has fittingly 
begun his career as a legislator by introduc- 
ing a bill which modifies the Geary law by 
extending the time of registration from May 
5, 1893, to Sept. 1, 1894, and in various other 
ways alleviates its severity. This bill is said 
to be an administration ‘measure intended 
to ‘‘ serve as a-present assurance to the Em- 
pire of China that we have not entirely 
abandoned our friendly relations with that 
country.’’ In California the baser elements 
of society are at work mobbing the Chinese 
and have so wrought upon the fears of Gov- 
ernor Markham that he has sent word to 
Secretary Gresham that the non-enforcement 
of the Geary law is responsible for the dis- 
order and that unless word soon comes from 
Washington that it will be enforced he can- 
not predict any cessation of violence. Evi- 
dently California needs a governor with a 
‘backbone. Non-enforcement of a law never 
justifies breaches of law and it is to be 
hoped that even those Californians who de- 
sire the ejection of the Chinese will see to 
it that murder and arson do not run ramp- 
ant. As for Mr. Geary and his adherents, 
their spirit and caliber may be inferred from 
Mr. Geary’s latest statement to a New York 
Tribune interviewer: 

I am perfectly willing to vote for a bill re- 
quiring every American missionary in China 
to return to his country within a year, the 
protection of this Government to be with- 
drawn from him at the expiration of that 
time. I would do this just as I would vote to 


expel every anarchist from the United States 
within a year. The principle that would ex- 
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clude anarchists from this country would keep 
American missionaries out of China. Their 
cases are exactly parallel. 


Governor Tillman of South Carolina, bas- 
ing kis appeal upon expert information, has 
issued an appeal to the people of the 
United States for aid for the Sea Island 
negroes, and it is one that ought to draw 
forth generous response. The hurricane 
was terrible in its extent and severity, but 
it did its deadliest work on the Sea Islands. 
The deaths cannot be less than a thousand. 
Vegetation is completely blasted. Twenty 
thousand negroes are destitute. Bread 
alone for these will cost not less than $75,- 
000 between now and March, while practi- 
cally eleven months will elapse before they 
can grow crops. Hitherto after severe 
storms epidemics of malarial fever of a 
malignant type have followed, and there is 
a serious possibility of a similar visitation 
now, for the amount of decaying flesh is 
great and all the conditions propitious. A 
hard, awful winter is abead. The white 
and colored people of South Carolina and 
Georgia, themselves sufferers in a lesser 
degree, are helping generously, and the 
hour has come for another. exhibition of 
characteristic American generosity. Goy- 
ernor Tillman receives and acknowledges 
gifts in money. All other contributions 
may be sent to the central relief committee 
of Charleston. The New York Tribune is 
receiving and forwarding money. 


The Prohibition Republicans of Iowa 
have met, nominated a candidate for gov- 
ernor and are preparing to begin an active 
campaign to save prohibition to the State. 
Whereas the regular Republican machine is 
working for local option, and the Democrats 
favor high license, the triangular contest 
seems likely to bring about results that 
will leave heart-burnings in temperance 
ranks, increase the number of saloons in the 
State and save the reputation of a large and 
conscientious minority for consistency. Yet 
local option 1ather than State prohibition 
has many most sincere and wise advocates 
in Massachusetts. Doubtless it also has in 
Iowa. The third. party Prohibitionists of 
Massachusetts have nominated a_ ticket 
headed by Rey. Albert Louis Banks of Bos- 
ton for governor, and bearing the name of 
an honored Obngregational layman, Mr. 
S. B. Shapleigh, as candidate for Secretary 
of State. The convention, held at Worces- 
ter, was opened with a strong address by 
Prof. John Bascom of Williams College, 
which in its range and depth of thought and 
its spirit was far superior to the average 
political address, In New York State the 
third party Prohibitionists have just adopted 
a platform, after a spirited debate, in which, 
“while prohibition of the legalized liquor 
traffic is made the only test of party fealty, 
nevertheless pronounced position is taken 
in favor of tariff reform, women’s suffrage, 
the abolition of national banks and the es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks. The 
exclusion of third party inspectors from 
election boards was denounced, as was the 
party’s non-representation in the approach- 
ing convention for constitutional revision. 


Lords spiritual, lords temporal, lords 
known to fame, and lords to the number 
of fifty who never before had qualified, 
sat in the House of Lords last week for 
three days and listened to speeches for and 
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against Mr. Gladstone’s Irish home rule bill, 
by the Earl of Rosebery, the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, the Earl of Selborne and others of 
lesser note. Then, on the night of the 8th, 
along toward midnight, members of the 
lower house, the wives of the peers and 
persons of influence began to crowd in to 
listen to Lord Salisbury’s moderate indict- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone and to witness the 
polling of the vote. To be sure, the result 
had been discounted long ago, but it is well 
to witness historic events. Moreover, it is 
a question whether, a generation hence, it 
will be possible to duplicate last Friday 
night’s scene. There may be an upper 
house then, but it is not likely that its 
members’ titles will be based upon heredi- 
tary rights or ecclesiastical positions. be- 
stowed by the state. Forty-one votes for and 
419 against the home rule bill is the record 
which Mr. Gladstone faces as he makes his 
plans for the future. In the past he has 
found ways to circumvent the House of 
Lords when it has placed obstructions in 
the way of the people’s desires, ways that 
cannot avail in this plight. The queen is 
said to be urging an immediate appeal to 
the country. Mr. Gladstone naturally wishes 
to strengthen his position with the English 
voters before courting such a test, for he 
realizes quite as clearly as the queen and 
the Tories that it is doubtful if England, 
in its present state of mind, would sus- 
tain his Irish bill. The settlement of this 
difference of opinion between the nominal 
ruler and the real representative of the peo- 
ple will be most significant in its bearing 
upon future English history. If either Mr. 
Gladstone or the queen should insist upon 
his or her prerogatives there would be a 
clash that would go far toward weakening 
the tenure of royalty. 


The colliers of England, made desperate 
by the failure of their strike, during the 
past week in- Northumberland and York- 
shire have been burning property, stoning 
magistrates, resisting the military and car- 
rying things with a high hand, and the end 
is not yet. The great congress of British 
trades unionists sitting at Belfast last 
week took a step forward in the direction of 
supporting radical socialism, a step much 
farther forward than would have been pre- 
dicted a few years ago even by those who 
most desired it. It resolved, by a vote of 
137 to 97, ‘that labor candidates for Parlia- 
ment who receive financial assistance from 
trade unions shall be required to pledge 
themselves to support the principle of col- 
lective ownership and state control of the 
means of production and distribution.” 
John Burns supported the resolution be- 
cause it cut right to the kernel of the social 
problem and was a logical sequence of pre- 
vious trades union deliverances. The con- 
servative influential minority that opposed 
the resolution did so because it put British 
workmen alongside of their continental 
brethren in their indorsement of socialism. 
The congress also followed Keir Hardie in 
a declaration that no government which 
fails to recognize that providing work for 
the unemployed is of first importance is 
worthy of the support of the working 
classes. 


The Pan-American Medical Congress, in 
session in Washington, advised the United 
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States to prohibit immigrants coming from 
cholera infected countries. Authentic re- 
ports from Lieutenant Peary told of his safe 
arrival in Greenland.—In the trial races 
of American yachts to determine which shall 
champion American interests in the inter- 
national yacht race, the Colonia won a race 
and the Vigilant two, the latter being cho- 
sen champion.— A daughter, born in the 
White House, Sept. 9, was added to the 
family of the President of the United States. 
The Brazilian navy was reported as 
in rebellion against the republic and Rio 
Janeiro as threatened with bombardment. 
The latter disaster has been averted, doubt- 
less owing to the pronounced attitude of 
foreign admirals, who banded together to 
protect the city.——Lord Aberdeen, with his 
wife, sailed from England, he to assume the 
position of governor-general of Canada,—— 
Emperor William of Germany in significant 
words at a banquet in Metz pledged Ger- 
many to maintain with the sword her su- 
premacy in Alsace and Lorraine. Prince 
Bismarck was stricken with a serious illness. 


—_— 


IN BRIEF, 


A contemporary announces that a certain 
church received one member by concession. 
But, barring the proof-reader’s error, is not 
this sometimes the case? 


Dr. A. H. Bradford, of the Outlook, for a 
time filling the pulpit of Westminster Chapel, 
London, has been giving: his impressions of 
American and English religious journalism to 
the Independent and Nonconformist. For his 
kind words about the Congregalionalist he has 
our thanks. 


At the beginning of its eighty-first year the 
Christian Observer of Louisville, Ky., puts off 
its long dresses and reverts to small clothes. 
That is to say, it has joined the rapidly in- 
creasing list of religious journals that refuse 
to be ‘‘blanketed.’? Southern Presbyterians 
will first endure, then embrace. The most 
gratifying fact growing out of our change of 
form is that those we thought might like it 
least like it most. 


“Jesus is the great capitalist,” said Arch- 
bishop Ryan at the Catholic Congress, “for is 
He not the King of kings and Lord of lords 
and is not all wealth His? -And is He not the 
carpenter of Nazareth, and did not He labor 
in the sweat of His brow? Who, then, better 
than He, can settle the problem of capital and 
labor?” Who? The world waits for a per- 
sonality that is equal to the task, and all the 
time He stands at the door and knocks. 


Recent discussions among Catholics give 
special pertinence to Cardinal Gibbons’s re- 
mark at the opening of the Catholic Congress 
last week at Chicago, but his words will not 
be out of place at the opening of the board 
meeting at Worcester next month. He said: 

Many a delicious speech has lost its savor 
and been turned into gall because a few drops 
of vituperation had been injected into it. 
The edifices of moral and social improvement 


which you aim to build can never be erected 
on the ruins of charity. 


The provisional committee of the National 
Council met in Hartford last week. It con- 
sidered, but did not decide, the date of the 
session in San Francisco in 1895. The in- 
quiries of the committee favor June as the 
best month for the meeting, and it is con- 
firmed in its opinion by the recommendation 
of the Monday Club of San Francisco minis- 
ters. A long way off both in time and space 
seems this next session of the council, but we 
are glad that those who are responsible for its 
success are planning thus early for it. 
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The London County Council is a pioneer in 
English social reform. By its influence the 
poor of London are living happier lives, 
the rich are paying more of their just 
share of municipal taxation and a new era 
for rich and poor has dawned. Some day our 
great cities will initiate work of the same 
sort. New York, Chicago and Brooklyn sadly 
need it at once. Detroit seems to be leading 
in municipal reform just now, thanks to its 
brave mayor. Our London letter is especially 
valuable this week for its account of the re- 
cent legislation and action of the London 
County Council. 


A young man delivering an inflammatory 
address Tuesday to a crowd on the Lake Front 
in Chicago was arrested and brought before 
Mayor Harrison, who gave the rash youth a 
lecture on his imprudence and a five dollar 
bill and told him to go free and keep: away 
from the Lake Front in the future. A good 
many persons criticised the mayor, but it may 
be just as well to pardon criminals before 
they have been tried and convicted as to par- 
don them afterwards, as Governor Altgeld has 
been doing. What criminals in Illinois, and 
in Chicago, especially, need is a healthy re- 
spect for law. It is doubtful if those in au- 
thority have it or are taking measures to pro- 
mote it. 


The New York State convention of liquor 
dealers, whith met in Syracuse last week, had 
a free and easy fight, literally, not metaphori- 
cally, speaking. But later in the session it 
passed the following resolution, which has 
within it the microbe that preys upon the 
body politic: 

Resolved, however, That when a member of 
either political party rises so far above per- 
sonal consideration and time-serving timidity 
as to champion our cause in the council cham- 
ber of the city, State or nation, we deem it to 
be our duty to recognize such an advocate 
whenever and wherever we find him. 

If similar loyalty were shown by enemies of 
saloons, is there any doubt of their fate? 


The Mosaic law, even in its minor applica- 
tions, is not unrecognized in our courts. A 
local Kansas justice last week was trying two 
boys for stealing grapes and the prosecuting 
attorney made an earnest plea for conviction, 
quoting repeatedly the Bible command, ‘ Thou 
shalt not steal.’”’ But the lawyer for the de- 
fense, willing to rest the case on the Mosaic 
law, opened the Bible and impressively read 
Deut. 23: 24, ‘‘ When thou comest into thy 
neighbor’s vineyard then thou mayest eat 
grapes thy fill at thineown pleasure.”’ There- 
upon the judge at once discharged the boys. 
We fear that many of the most orthodox own- 
ers of suburban homes would refuse to accept 
this law of Moses just after the close of school 
on one of these autumn days. 


A good many ofthe speakers in the Labor 
Congress at Chicago seemed to possess a bit- 
ter feeling toward men of wealth and to look 
upon the accumulation of property as the 
greatest of sins.’ One of the remedies for all 
labor troubles was said to be such legislation 
as will make millionaires impossible—as if 
any amount of legislation would change hu- 
man nature or make it possible for al men to 
be equally successful in the race for wealth. 
Less was said than profitably might have been 
said on the dignity of labor or the opportuni- 
ties open to honest and persistent industry to 
acquire enough wealth to secure comfort for 
one’s self and one’s family and an education 
inferior to none given in any system of public 
schools in the world. 


Some very important suggestions to our 
American churches have at times been made 
by foreign missionaries in their fields. One 
has just come from the Eastern Turkey Mis- 
sion of the board, which at its recent annual 
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meeting voted to observe Thursday, Sept. 28, 
as a day of special prayer at all its stations 
that God may guide the deliberations and ac- 
tion of the board at the Worcester meeting. 
The officers at the missionary rooms ask all 
Christians in this land to join their petitions 
on that day with those of the brethren over 
the seas. We hope the suggestion will every- 
where be welcomed and adopted and that the 
churches will plead unitedly that God will 
bestow on the board that wisdom and grace 
which will cause its meeting to bring forth 
results for the harmony and enthusiasm of all 
in this great missionary work. 


The Independent of Jast week did us the 
honor to print two extracts from our issue of 
the previous week in parallel columns. But 
it seems to have failed to notice the difference 
between an anonymous attack made in its 
columns on an individual minister because of 
his age and feebleness and an editorial state- 
ment in vur columns of the ages of corporate 
members of the board. It makes also two 
quotations from editorials, both of which were 
written by Dr. Dexter, and points to one 
to show how far we have departed from his 
carefulness and moderation of statement, and 
to the other, whose authorship it failed to 
discern, to show our habit of blundering. We 
congratulate our contemporary on its perspi- 
cacity. 


Editor Barrows of* the Christian Register, 
after a year’s holiday in Europe, returns to his 
work with a sort of Star-Spangled-Banner- 
Hail-Columbia-Yankee-Doodle feeling steal- 
ing over him. So would we if we had en- 
joyed the luxury of a year in Europe, espe- 
cially since, as he says, ‘the chief advantage 
in going away from the United States is the 
satisfaction of returning.’? Dr. Barrows in- 
spected the royalty and the nobility of the 
Continent and has some pretty definite opin- 
ions as to their being in need of the following 
course of education: 

Let a crown prince be sent to our public 
schools, let him grow up under the free air of 
our institutions, let him go to an American 
college, let him risk his life on a baseball 
team, let him study public sentiment by try- 
ing to manage a paper, let him join the 
National Conference of Charities and study 
social and philanthropic problems. And, if 
he wants to acquire the art of pleasing every- 


body, let him serve for a while as sexton of a 
church or as a conductor of a horse car. 


Chicago Theological Seminary is to be con- 


gratulated on its provision for lectures on 


systematic theology the coming year. Ar- 
rangements have been nearly completed for 
Principal D. W. Simon, till recently of Edin- 
burgh, now of Bradford, Eng., to give at the 
seminary sixty lectures early in 1894. Dr. 
Simon is quite well known among American 
Congregationalists. He has long been an edi- 
tor of the Bibliotheca Sacra and our corre- 
spondent in Scotland. Rev. James Denney, 
also of Scotland, has consented to give a 
course of theological lectures to the seminary 
in April next. He is the author of one of the 
volumes of the Expositor’s Bible, and the 
translator of Delitzsch’s Commentary on 
Isaiah. He has been an instructor in Hebrew 
in the Free Church College of Glasgow, and is 
heartily commended for his scholarship by 
Professors Drummond and Stalker, Principal 
Fairbairn and Dr. A. B. Bruce, an intimate 
friend. 


Congresses of world-wide interest crowd fast 
on one another at Chicago. One of the most 
important just ahead is that on Sunday Rest, 
to be held Sept. 28-30. The subject is to be 
treated in its physiological, economic, social, 
moral, political and religious relations, and 


.the speakers announced include physicians, 


manufacturers, labor leaders, statesmen and 
clergymen in this country and Europe. For 
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example, M: Baumgartner, a manufacturer of 
Rouen, France, will speak on effects of Sun- 
day rest on products of labor, William Allen 
Bhtler, LL. D., on Sunday Laws, Gen. O. O. 
Howard and ex-Postmaster Wanamaker on 
Sunday in the Public Service, Mr. E. C. Beach 
on Railway Traffic, etc. The topics are com- 
prehensive and admirably arranged. The re- 
sults should be of great value. Equally at- 
tractive is the program of the International 
Christian Conference, under the direction of 
the Evangelical Alliance, to be held Oct. 8-15. 
Four general topics—Christian Liberty,The Re- 
ligious Condition of Protestant Christendom, 
Christian Union and Co-operation, and the 
Church and Social Problems—are to be dis- 
cussed by experts. Bishops Hurst and Coxe, 
Drs. McCosh and Schaff, President Andrews 
and Professor Drummond are but a few of the 
promised speakers. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


The trend of affairs in the Senate during 
the past week has been somewhat disap- 
pointing to the friends of repeal. It was 
hoped by them, a week ago, that the debate 
might be nearly ended by this time. In 
point of fact no progress, practically, has 
been made. Instead of being cowed and 
driven back, the silver men have held their 
own. Indeed, it looks a little as if they had 
gained ground. Senator Voorhees announced 
several days ago that he proposed to move 
that the Senate meet at eleven o’clock in- 
stead of at the usual hour of noon—the idea 
being, of course, to expedite the repeal 
debate. “But he kept postponing it, and 
finally withdrew the proposition entirely, 
out of ‘‘courtesy’’ to senators. In plain 
English, he dared not risk a vote on the 
motion. If he had, he would have been 
beaten. : 


The debate during the week has been 
mainly very dreary, and not at all important 
or instructive. Senator Stewart alone occu- 
pied three days, and his ‘‘ speech,”’ after the 
first three hours, was a barefaced filibuster- 
ing fraud on thepublic. Whenever he grew 
tired of talking himself, he sent up docu- 
ments and newspaper extracts to be read by 
the clerks or by brother senators in sympa- 
thy with him. Senator Morgan’s speech 
was the only one of the week with any fire 
in it, and that was a warning to the repealers 
that they could not depend on him unless 
they would compromise, and perhaps not 
even then. 

This brings up the matter of compromise. 
As was stated last week, the Senate has un- 
doubtedly a majority in favor of repeal, and 
its defeat by pure filibustering is hardly 
possible, but talk of compromise has become 
somewhat noticeable during the last two or 
three days. -The arguments in favor of it 
are specious, and will have weight with 
many professional politicians in the Senate 
and elsewhere. “It is argued that if repeal 
can be coupled with some measure which is’ 
moderately acceptable to the’ pro-silver 
Democrats, the composite legislation will be 
accepted also by the business community 
on the ‘‘half a loaf’’ principle, and Demo- 
cratic party unity, which is now seriously 
menaced, will be preserved. With this idea 
in view, several compromise measures are 
being quietly but energetically pushed, such 
as Congressman Johnson’s interconvertible 
bond scheme, the State bank tax repeal plan 
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and, last and most prominent, the proposi- 
tion by Senator Faulkner—himself a repeal 
man—to coin silver in and out of the Treas- 
ury up to the limit of $800,000,000 and no 
farther. 

The Faulkner measure is attractive to 
many who are reckoned as sound on the 
money question, as it would appear on its 
face to provide a legitimate increase of cur- 
rency and at the same time to fix a date, 
some years hence, for the final cessation of 
silver coinage. The scheme is not approved, 


however, by the President and ‘Secretary 


Carlisle or by the majority of the repealers, 
and it is pointed out by them that it is really 
in the interest of inflation and would give 
the free silver men four or five years more 
in which to ‘“‘catch their breath’’ and per- 
fect plans for a new onslaught. With the 
President and secretary in oppesition, it is 
hoped by the repealers that this and all 
other compromise measures may be de- 
feated, but at this writing the outlook is 
rather uncertain. 

The recent decision of Judge Ross in Cali- 
fornia has brought the administration face 
to face with the Chinese problem, and it is 
understood that the President will soon send 
a message to Congress to the effect that if it 
wants the Geary law enforced it must make 
an appropriation therefor. The President 
is believed to look upon the law with dis- 
favor but to desire to put the onus of its 
non-enforcement upon Congress, where it 
belongs. It is also understood that with 
the arrival of the new Chinese minister have 
come intimations of probable retaliation 
and, simultaneously, a re-enforcement of our 
Asiatic squadron is observable. The gen- 
eral opinion here is that the suggested ap- 
propriation will not be forthcoming, even if 
the obnoxious law is not repealed. 

Our Hawaiian policy has again become a 
topic of discussion, owing to the appoint- 
ment yesterday of ex-Congressman Willis of 
Kentucky as minister to Hawaii—an admir- 
able selection, by the way. It may be stated 
with considerable confidence that the ad- 
ministration will soon declare against annex- 
ation and will recommend the guarantee of 
a protectorate to the Hawaiian republic as 
against any other foreign power, in return 
for which protection Hawaii would be ex- 
pected to exfénd privileges to the United 
States in the matter of naval conveniences 
and otherwise. 

The only thing done by the House this 
week was the adoption of its new code of 
rules, which is not materially different from 
the code of the last House. ‘The main alter- 
ation of interest to the publicis in the order 
relative to the checking of filibustering. 
Whereas in the last Congress this order 
could be brought in only by direction of a 
quorum of the House, it can now be brought 
in by the committee on rules whenever the 
committee may deem it advisable or neces 
sary. This is a change for the better, even 
if a slight one. The leading House commit- 
tees are actively at work, notably the com- 
mittee on ways and means, which is giving 
daily hearings on the tariff. The new tariff 
bill, it is expected, will be constructed forth- 
with and reported about Novy. L, and, ac- 
cording to Speaker Crisp and other good 
authorities, allidea of early adjournment has 
-been given up. 

Tbe impending deficit in the Treasury is 
creating considerable anxiety, and many 
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plans of relief are under discussion. Thus 
far no way out of the difficulty is discerni- 
ble. This untoward condition of affairs 
tends to strengthen the hands of those who 
advocate the coinage of the bullion in the 
Treasury and also the formation of a joint 
committee of senators and representatives 
to consider and contro] financial matters 
generally, as suggested by Senator Morgan. 
The whole situation is delicate and critical, 
and will require expert management. 

The resignation of First Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Josiah Quincy, was tendered 
on Thursday. It has been expected for sev- 
eral weeks, as Mr. Quincy considers it his 
duty to return to Massachusetts and manage 
the Democratic campaign in that State. It 
is the general opinion that ex-Congressman 
Andrew will be his successor. 

Washington has been alive this week with 
doctors. The first Pan-American Medical 
Congress has met, deliberated and adjourned. 
The affair has been a gratifying success 
in every respect and as a result this meet- 
ing will prove to have been the initial 
one of a series of congresses, the next one 
to be held in the city of Mexico. Several 
hundred delegates were in attendance, most 
of them, of course, from this country, but 
many also from the otber countries and col- 
onies in North and South America, and there 
were, moreover, several distinguished physi- 
cians from Europe, including the great otol- 
ogist, Dr. Politzer of Vienna, and Dr, Ernest 
Hart, the eminent English surgeon, who 
caused the only disagreeable jar in the pro- 
ceedings by making a violent attack upon 
the homeopaths. It is uniyersally consid- 
ered by the resident and visiting members 
of the profession that the congress was one 
of the most important medical conferences 
ever held. Its delegates were of high stand- 
ing in the profession and the character of 
the discussions was valuable and edifying, 
and calculated to benefit the public health 
and the science of medicine in an eminent 
degree. 

Sept. 9. Cc. S. E. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


The members of the committee appointed 
to secure contributions for those who are 
out of work and to aid them in obtaining 
employment have already organized and 
have formed plans which can scarcely fail 
to bring relief. The number of men who 
are willing to work on the drainage canal is 
less than had been anticipated, and seems 
to indicate that the distress among the 
laboring classes, although so many of our 
largest industries are closed, is not so great 
or so keen as had been thought. Still, the 
applicants for aid from Mr. Kopperl’s 
agency increased so rapidly, and with re- 
quests for assistance so far beyond the abil- 
ity of any private man to meet, that the 
agency has now been closed. It is not 
known why the city refused to appropriate 
money for the continuance of this agency. 
It was economically managed, though from 
time to time discoveries were made of men 
and women who had appealed for charity 
when abundantly able to live without it. 

The ‘‘ wise men from the East’’ who are 
to take part in the Parliament of Religions 
have begun to arrive. A little party of 
Buddhist priests worshiped last- Sunday 
morning in the First Presbyterian Church 


‘and were welcomed in fitting words by Dr. 
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Barrows, the pastor. He expressed the 
hope that these disciples of ‘*the gentle 
sage of Asia’’ had been guided to this city 
as in other days other men had been guided 
by a star to Bethlehem. Another item of 
interest was the baptism of a Chinese con- 
vert before the reception of the sacrament. 
At the close of the sermon Archbishop Dio- 
nisios Latas of Xante, who was in the pulpit 
with Dr. Barrows, gave him and his people 
the blessing of the Greek Church, saying 
that he did this in accordance with the 
fundamental dogma of his church that 
those who believe that Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh are His followers. The 
archbishop gave a special address to the 
people in the evening. The Buddhists were 
much interested in the Sunday school and 
had something to say about the possibility 
of their sending missionaries to this coun- 
try, and even to this city, to make known 
the doctrines of their religion. 

An immense congregation gathered Sun- 
day afternoon in Music Hall to welcome 
Rev. Dr. Stoecker of Berlin, formerly court 
preacher, now a member of parliament, the 
head of the Berlin City Mission, and fa- 
mous in this country as in his own for his 
crusade,against the Jews. Unfortunately, 
through some misunderstanding on the part 
of Mr. Moody, the meeting was appointed 
several hours before the doctor's arrival. 
The next day he preached to quite a large 
number of Germans at the Chicago Avenue 
Church and next Sunday will speak at 
Music Hall. It is Mr. Moody’s hope through 
him to reach many of those Germans who 
have fallen away from their.churebes and 
have almost wholly lost interest in religion. 
Few men are more eloquent than Dr. 
Stoecker or more in earnest in their efforts 
to reach the masses. Whether, after the 
attacks which the secular press has made 
upon him on account of his attitude toward 
the Jews, he will succeed in getting the ear 
of his countrymen. to any considerable de- 
gree is sumewhat doubtful. He has come 
to this city simply to preach and will make 
no reference to the Jews either of America 
or of Germany. Mr. Moody, in the mean- 
while, has taken another step forward by 
establishing church centers in each part of 
the city. Meetings the present week, on the 
West Side, have been in the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Dr. Withrow, pastor, and 
have been conducted by Dr. J. W. Chap- 
man, formerly of the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. The pastors of the 
West Side have united in these efforts and 
Mr. Moody confidently looks for large re- 
sults. Some of the theaters occupied for 
meetings during the summer have been 
given up, or put by their owners to their 
former use, but in general it may be said 
that all the evangelistic meetings formerly 
held outside of the churches will be con- 
tinued. 

The marvelously beautiful weather still 
favors the immense crowds who are anxious 
to see the fair—Pennsylvania Day the attend- 
ance was above 200,000, Wisconsin Day it 
reached 175,000. A feature of the last- 
named day was the presence (stuffed, of 
course,) of ‘‘Old Abe,’’ the eagle which 
went with one of the Wisconsin regiments: 
through the war, and which was supported 
at the expense of the State, at Madison, till 
his death some eight years since. Unlike 
New York and Pennsylvania, Wisconsin had 
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no speeches. The fact is, we have had so 
much speaking here that it is a relief to 
attend a festival at which orators do not 
appear. 

The Jewish Congress, or at least that part 
of it which was carried on by the women, 
has this week been of great interest. The 
papers read have been of exceptional ability 
and earnestness. Their authors claim that 
Judaism is misunderstood and that efforts 
should be made to set its distinctive teach- 
ings and principles clearly before the Amer- 
ican people, that organizations should be 
formed for this purpose and for the exercise 
of that charity which the Jews owe each 
other and the poor of every race. Woman’s 
part in charity was emphasized and the fact 
that it is for her to make the home life of 
her people what she pleases and through 
noble ideals, fully realized, exhibit in these 
days the principles which made the heroes 
of the Old Testament. 

But no congress has as yet had the atten- 
tion from the press or been so carefully 
watched or so enthusiastically attended and 
by such crowds as the Roman Catholic. Its 
sessions have covered an entire week. The 
most prominent prelates of the church have 
taken part and have evidently inspired some 
of the most striking papers read. The gen- 
eral subject has been that of the Pope’s en- 
cyclical, The Condition of Labor. This has 
been treated under the heads, the rights of 
labor, the duties of capital, the remedy of 
poverty, public and private charities, work- 
ing men’s organizations, societies for young 
men, intemperance, life insurance for wage 
workers, trade combinations and strikes, 
immigration and colonization, the condition 
and future of the Indian and of the negro. 
There have also been a Columbus Day, on 
which his mission and the results of. his 
work were considered, and an Isabella Day, 
arranged especially for the discussion of the 
work of Catholic women. 

It is understood that all the papers pre- 
sented will soon be published and it may 
perhaps here be permitted to recommend 
the careful study of the volume when it ap- 
pears. It will then be seen that Catholic 
prelates claim to be on what our own most 
honored thinkers would say is the right side 
of the moral and religious questions which 
came before them. The claim was further 
made that Roman Catholics are always on 
the right side on questions of this sort and 
that the church is the only leader to be 
trusted in their settlement. : 

With the exception of a few claims, whose 
extravagance is their sufficient answer, 
Protestants can find little fault with the 
spirit of the congress or with the principles 
which its members have advocated. Its 
resolutions commend themselves to all Chris- 
tians. The congress has been noted for the 
scanty references it has made to the Pope, 
the Virgin Mary and the saints, but it has 
shown itself alive to the existence of cur- 
rent problems, and has apparently purposely 


‘sought to give the impression that it con- 


siders the church the leader chosen of God 
to settle all the social and political ques- 
tions of the time. Hereafter we may be 
sure Catholicism is going to be aggressive, 
not only seeking in every possible way to 
get the mastery of the United States for the 
Pope, but to make her opinions known on all 
the topics of a social or educational char- 
acter which come before the American peo- 
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ple. This congress has also made it evident 
that the leaders of the church are men of 
great ability. They know what they want, 
and they know what methods to use in 
order to obtain what they want. It sounded 
strange to Protestant ears to hear precisely 
the same appeals made for aid to carry on 
work among the negroes and the Indians to 
which we are accustomed in our own re- 
ligious bodies, and to listen to descriptions 
of spiritual needs in different parts of our 
land not unlike those which one hears from 
the platform of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 


Chicago, Sept. 9. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 


Whilst the parliamentary machine is prac- 
tically at a deadlock as regards almost every- 
thing but the Ivish question, the London 
County Council is accomplishing an enor- 
mous amount of solid, useful work. The 
council is now enjoying its well-earned va- 
cation; this is a convenient time to glance at 
some of its recent achievements. Animpor- 
tant tendency ofits administration is toward 
the improvement of the conditions of life of 
the industrial population, both at home and 
in the shop, the workroom or the factory. 
One of its boldest schemes is the sweeping 
away of fifteen acres of the worst kind of 
slums in the East End, the rebuilding of the 
area according to plan, and the housing 
during the progress of the operations of 
5,000 persons. The sum paid as compen- 
sation for disturbance to the. property 
owners amounts to.a large item; still, the 
undertaking promises to be a financial suc- 
cess. The speculative builder having re- 
fused to purchase the land, the council 
decided to rebuild the dwellings itself. 
This is certainly a distinct advance in a 
socialistic direction, but the advantage to 
the people who are compelled to live in the 
district close to their work is indisputable. 

The council is acquiring, as rapidly as its 
powers allow, the tramways of the metropo- 
lis. Of the thirty-five miles of line of the 
North Metropolitan Company nineteen have 
become purchasable, and for these the 
council is in negotiation; the remainder of 
the system cannot be acquired until 1898. 
Working classes more than any others bene- 
fit by the municipalization of the means of 
locomotion—as passengers they are conveyed 
at equitable rates to the scene of their daily 
toil when this is at a distance from their 
homes; as servants of the company they 
will not be overworked or ‘‘sweated’’; for 
the council inserts in all its agreements with 
contractors a clause stipulating that the 
workmen shall be paid at the rate of wages 
and treated according to the conditions 
jointly agreed upon by the council and the 
trades unions. The council has added 1,000 
acres to the recreation ground of the county, 
improving as well as extending parks, gar- 
dens, open spaces, etc., whilst its work in 
the removal of street gates and bars, the 
rating of ground values, the sale of munici- 
pal freeholds, the erection of industrial 
dwellings and the extension of small hold- 
ings can only be indicated. 

One important step is designed to pro- 
mote the cause of technical education. The 
Technical Education Board, connected with 
the council, intends in November next to 
award 200 minor scholarships, divided 
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equally between boys and girls under thir- 
teen years of age, to pupils of public ele- 
mentary schools within the council’s ad- 
ministrative county. The scholarships will 
include free education and a money pay- 
ment of £8 during the first year and £12 
during the second, Besides this the board 
will be prepared to receive applications 
from committees conducting evening classes 
in London (other than polytechnics or even- 
ing schools connected with the education 
department) for aid toward making the in- 
struction more practical and efficient dur- 
ing the session 1893-4. Further, the board 
will be prepared to supply teachers of cook- 
ery and dressmaking in a limited number 
of selected centers in London. All’ these 
things are indicative of the drift of events 
toward municipal control in London. As 
the council can always be relied upon to 
give a temperance vote, it is a pity that it 
has no control over the public houses. De- 
spite its increasingly manifold operations 
and the growth of its responsibilities, the 
council is able to announce that the next 
half-year will show no rise in the rate. On 
the ground of economy the proposal to 
spend three-quarters of a million sterling 
on the erection of a county hall has been 
abandoned for the present. 

The chief obstructive to the admirable 
work of the council is, appropriately enough, 
the House of Lords. The dispute between 
the two bodies as to the representation of 
the council on the Thames Conservancy 
Board has been adjusted by compromise, a 
representative of either side having met and 
agreed that the council should be entitled 
to send three representatives to the Con- 
servancy Board, and that the counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, Kent and Essex should 
each send one. But though the lords have 
given way on this matter they resolutely 
set their faces against ‘‘ betterment,’’ though 
the principle has been affirmed by a major- 
ity of ninety-eight in the Commons. What 
the council proposes is ‘‘that where it is 
clearly shown that property adjacent to or 
in the neighborhood of a public improve- 
ment, carried out at the public expense, is 
substantially and permanently increased in 
value by such improvement, a proportionate 
contribution toward the cost of the improve- 
ment should be equitably levied on the 
property soimproved.’’ The lords promptly 
struck out from the London improvements 
bill the clause embodying this principle. 
As the upper house practically consists of 
500 landlords and betterment would de- 
prive them of some of their unearned incre- 
ment, they have only acted exactly as might 
have been expected. But they will not be 
able forever to stand against the rising tide 
of democracy. ‘‘ We insist,’’ says the Daily 
Chronicle, for instance, ‘that no kind of 


‘terms be held with these lords and lackeys, 


vulgar, out-of-date appanages of an impos- 
sible social system. They have simply got 
to go.” The irritating thing about the 
noble aristocrats is.that they resist a meas- 
ure as long as they dare, and then when the 
pressure becomes too strong for them they 
yield. Thus much valuable time and energy 
is wasted without any useful purpose being 
served, so that people are asking more: and 


“more emphatically, How much longer are 


we to tolerate this absurd anomaly? 
Such an idea of government as our House 
of Lords represents is hardly less barbaric 
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than that which obtains in the Ottoman 
Empire and has resulted in the murder of 
five of the Angora prisoners, who were as 
innocent as Professors Thoumaian and Ka- 
yayan (the professors themselves being wit- 
nesses) of the charges brought against them. 
The efforts of the released Armenians in 
this country on behalf of their fellow-Chris- 
tians in Asia Minor have only resulted hith- 
erto in the extraction of a promise from the 
Porte that the proces verbaux of the trials 
shall be forwarded to the British Govern- 
ment. 

Whilst some members of the human fam- 
ily are thus being put to death against their 
own will, others are voluntarily shuffling off 
this mortal coil. Just when we are taking 
every precaution against the introduction 
of cholera in this country an epidemic of 
suicide has set in. A few months since a 
promising young poet and his bride at Can- 
terbury elected to die amid the flowers and 
sunshine rather than face the struggle for 
existence. Other more or less romantic 
cases are reported from day today. One in- 
telligent young fellow, finding the puzzle of 
the universe too much for him, solved the 
riddle by putting a bullet in his head. Be- 
fore doing so he indited a remarkable letter 
to a Londondaily. This was duly published 
and initiated a lively correspondence which, 
under the head of Tired of Life, revived the 
old question, Is life worth living? A strong 
fillip was given to the discussion by the cool 
suggestion of Mr. William Archer, a well- 
known dramatic critic, in an able, cynical 
letter, that the municipality should provide 
“lethal chambers,’’ with crematorium at- 
tached, in which those who are ‘‘tired of 
life’? might gracefully and painlessly make 
their exit from the stage of existence. Al- 
though Mr. Archer’s extraordinary proposal 
has met with a few more or less serious sup- 
porters, the vast majority of those who have 
taken part in the discussion have on various 
—by no means wholly religious—grounds 
condemned self-slaughter. It is certainly a 
sign of the times that such a question should 
be calmly debated in a leading journal, but 
it is something to discover that the bulk 
of humanity are by no means tired of life, 
though many who discountenance suicide 
strongly object to the notion, which is up- 
held by every coroner’s jury, that a person 
who takes his own life is necessarily insane. 

Most of our leading preachers are now 
away on their holidays. The places of anum- 
ber of them are being well filled by a con- 
tingent of American ministers. Dr. Reuen 
Thomas, who has charge of all the services 
at the City Temple during Dr. Parker’s 
vacation, is drawing large crowds; Dr. 
A. H. Bradford is preaching at Westminster 
Chapel; Dr. J. M. Whiton has been occupy- 
ing in turn-Dr. John Hunter’s pulpit in 
Glasgow and the late Dr. Allon’s pulpit at 
Union Chapel, Islington; and Dr. Wolcott 
Calkins has conducted services at Highbury 
Quadrant Congregational Church and Brix- 
ton Independent Church. Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott is also among our guests and has been 
visiting Scotland. All these divines are 
heartily welcome wherever they go. Dr. 
Bradford’s reception is always particularly 
cordial and it is not surprising that he has 
been mentioned as a possible permanent 
minister at Westminster Chapel, which 
sadly needs the reviving influence of some 
such earnest, consecrated man. 


He has 
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been invited to take part in the autumnal 
meetings of the Congregational Union in 
October, but as he returns home the last 
week in September he has had to decline. 
He, however, hopes to take part in the cere- 
mony of laying the memorial stone of the 
John Robinson Memorial Church at Gains- 
borough. ALBION. 


<< 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Ex-President Harrison, in his record of his 
impressions of the Columbian Exposition, pub- 
lished in the September Cosmopolitan, writes: 
“Tt is not pleasant to have our foreign visi- 
tors see a national exposition open on Sunday 
which the law of Congress requires to be 
closed on that day. ... But I have no sym- 
pathy with those who threaten to boycott the 
Exposition on account of Sunday opening. 
... If the American Sabbath, that great con- 
servator of health and social order, to say 
nothing of its higher uses, is not illustrated 
there is much to the praise of man and to the 
glory of man’s Creator to be seen without 
involving the spectator in Sabbath desecra- 
tion.” ; 

Rey. Dr. George Dana Boardman, Philadel- 
phia’s most eminent Baptist clergyman, has 
been interviewed by a Standard representative. 
When asked what the present period of tran- 
sition in theological thought portends to the 
church, he replied: ‘‘ Denominationalism suc- 
ceeds when it conceives itself to be an integral 
part of Christ’s body; it fails when it con- 
ceives of independency. The finger is of 
great value, but only as a part of the body. 
A growing recognition of this truth is the 
result of increasing study of the whole Bible. 
There is no creed that I know of that is not 
built upon a selection of the Scriptures. We 
shall not have a perfect creed until we have a 
church that is based upon all the Scripture. 
For instance, if I had been born a Presbyterian 
I could have found plenty of passages in the 
Bible that would uphold the Presbyterian 
polity; if I had been born an Episcopalian I 
could have done the same, and so on. What 
is needed is that some Newton shall arise in 
the world of spirit and do for the church 
what Newton did for physics.” . “‘ Do you see 
the coming church universal, then, as a 
church undenominational?’”’ ‘TI hold on this 
point to the views which I have expressed in 
my: Irenicon, offered at Florence, Italy. One 
common Father and one common roof, but 
many different children and many different 
homes.’ 

One complication resulting from Father 
Hall’s election to the bishopric of Vermont is 
thus set forth by the Churchman: ‘“‘ Whatever 
may be the wish or will of the priest who has 
received holy orders at the hands of a bishop 
of the Establishment, he cannot divest him- 
self of the rights thus acquired by a transfer 
to an American bishop and he is, so far as the 
English law, civil or ecclesiastical, is con- 
cerned, beyond the reach of American disci- 
pline or legislation. In the view of the courts 
of the mother land, acts of discipline done by 
American bishops on the recommendation of 
American ecclesiastical courts upon clerks in 
English orders are ultra vires. The persistent 
retention of the emoluments and dignities of 
his office by the Bishop of Natal, Dr. Colenso, 
after his trial and deposition by the Metro- 
politan of South Africa, and the ignoring by 
the civil courts of England of this act-of dis- 
cipline, even when its spiritual validity had 
been recognized by archbishops and bishops 
practically representing the entire Anglican 
communion, is a matter of history.’”——The 
Church Standard, in a double leaded editorial, 
insists that ‘‘ Father Hall, and every other 
man chosen to the office-and work of a bishop, 
ought to be absolutely free from the influence 
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of any authority save that of God and his own 
conscience. If, then, the election of Father 
Hall to the bishopric of Vermont is to receive 
the sanction of the standing committees of 
the church and if the bishops of the church 
are to consent to his consecration, we think 
that Father Hall ought first to be absolutely 
and unconditionally released from his vow of 
obedience to the superior of the Order of St. 
John the Evangelist, so that he may be able in 
perfect freedom to decide for himself whether 
he will accept the office to which he has been 
chosen. Unless that shall be done, and until 
it shall have been done, we sincerely trust that 
the church will refuse to ratify the election of 
the diocese of Vermont.” 

Bishop Seymour, in the Living Church, de- 
nounces present legislation on marriage and 


‘divorce. He asks for a repeal of the present 


code and the enactment of laws based upon 
God’s word: ‘‘Make the marriage tie indis- 
soluble except for the cause of adultery, and 
permit the innocent party alone to be free to 
marry. Separation from bed and board must 
be allowed, to protect the weak and defense- 
less from brutality and vice. To prevent 
hasty and clandestine marriages, provide that 
in all cases licenses must be made public in 
some way at least three days before any one 
authorized to marry may perform the service. 
This provision might occasionally prove in- 
convenient and annoying, but the peace of 
home, the rights and happiness of parents, 
the welfare of the community and the safety 
of the nation may fairly demand a sacrifice at 
rare intervals at the hands of worthy and ex- 
cellent people, and they will be ready and 
glad to make the sacrifice, because they are 
worthy and excellent and have the” general 
good at heart.” 
ABROAD. 

The Christian Leader (Glasgow), discussing 
Archdeacon Farrar’s attack upon ritualism, 
the answers to it and the fight that is ahead, 
says: ‘‘In Scotland the spirituality of the 
church has been forced into recognition by 
the conduct of men who said that it could not 
be denied them; the independence of the Es- 
tablished Church has been indirectly secured 
by those who left it, for they raised the 
church’s spirituality to the dignity of a first 
principle. And if this fight is to be fought 
successfully in England it must be with the 
issue of disruption clearly in view; Low 
Churchmen must make up their minds what 
Protestant doctrine and Scripture authority 
are worth to them, and if state connection and 
an outwardly united church are worth more, 
then they are condemned already to a most 
just extinction. We are persuaded that noth- 
ing less than this will rouse the sleeping con- 
science of England, or make the people aware 
that here is no mere party squabble nor a 
petty question of esthetics and ornament in 
service, but a radical principle of the Christian 
faith.” 

Hall Caine, in the September Pall Mail 
Magazine, says Russia’s reasons for expelling 
the Jews are first religious, second national, 
and thirdly and almost exclusively economic, 
for they say (1) the Jew is a voluntary alien— 
a Jew, not a Russian—separating himself by 
dress and custom from the people among 
whom he lives. (2) His personal character is 
revolting. He is dirty, heartless and impure. 
(3) His religious character is hypocritical. He 
uses his religion to hoodwink his God and to 
deceive his sovereign. (4) He is grossly igno- 
rant and fanatical and has resisted and mis- 
used all efforts to educate him. (5) He is a 
bad soldier. He flees from military service. 
He joins himself to the Nihilists and other 
enemies of the government. (6) Above all he 
is an immoral trader, a cheat, a base usurer, a 
friend of the drink traffic, and he has one 
morale for his dealings with his Jewish brethren 
and another for his dealings with Christians. 
Mr. Caine insists that it is time we considered 
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the Russo-Jewish question from the Russian 
standpoint. ‘‘ With the best impulses of hu- 
manity we have denounced the Russian peo- 
ple and their methods of government, know- 
ing both imperfectly.” 


A CHAPTER OF MODERN PERSEOU- 
TION. 


BY REV. HENRY KINGMAN. 


Several weeks ago there appeared in the 
daily papers this brief dispatch: ‘‘ Two 
Swedish missionaries killed in an uprising 
of the natives near Hankow.’’ Of those 
whose glance was caught for an instant by 
these words few realized how much of hero- 
ism and of tragedy lay behind this trifling 
item in a day’s news. Two generations 
have known and loved the memory of John 
Williams, martyr of Erromango, and no 
friend of missions but has been stirred into 
a new devotion by the sad yet glorious story 
of the offering up of Bishops Patteson and 
Hannington. Yet in these days their suc- 
cessors are not a few, though oftentimes un- 
noticed. Almost unknown to the world at 
large, except through the cabled epitaph, 
““two Swedish missionaries’? have been 
added to the noble army of martyrs, travel- 
ing the same fearsome road by which Wil- 
liams and Hannington had passed, with the 
difference that their murderers were not 
South Sea cannibals or African savages but 
tools of Confucian scholars, glorying in their 
title of ‘‘superior men.’’ ; 

Two-years ago there met in Hankow a 
company of missionaries and merchants to 
pay the last tribute of respect to the man- 
gled remains of Messrs. Argent and Green— 
English missionaries stoned to death in the 
streets of Wusiieh. One of the gentlemen 
leaned over to his friend and whispered, 
““Who shall be the next?”? His question 
was answered this last July when what had 
once been he was brought back to this same 
spot and the horror of it hidden quickly 
away from those who loved him. 

Messrs. Wikholm and Johansson were 
both young men, thoroughly educated, able 
and intensely devoted to the service of 
Christ. The latter was known by the Chi- 
nese as the ‘‘ steadfast man’’—a name given 
him for his unwavering zeal and courage 
and for his happiness and willingness in 
serving his Master. Of Mr. Wikholm it is 
said that those who knew him will always 
preserve his memory as one of the dearest 
and richest life ever gave. He had left the 
safe and comfortable foreign settlement of 
Hankow, fifty-three miles from where he met 
his death, only three weeks before, with a 
sore heart and with tears in his eyes, feeling 
it his duty to go back to his threatened post 
in the country to protect, if possible, his 
humble Chinese brethren from further per- 
secution and cruelty at the hands of the 
officials. It was to this unselfish courage 
that both of them fell victims. 

The following account of the progress of 
events is not given for its interest as in- 
formation merely, but because it is exceed- 
ingly significant of the tendency of Chinese 
officialdom in the central provinces, and 
because of the importance of what has now 
become a matter of international diplomacy. 

Mr. Wikholm first visited Hokiapu in 
March and a month later succeeded in rent- 
ing a house. No sooner was this done than 
four evilly-disposed men made an effort to 
expel him and issued the usual placards of 
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foul abuse, repeating the tales of kidnapping, 
eye-gouging and the like, and stirring up. 
opposition among the people. The district 
magistrate, instead of seizing the mischief- 
makers as bidden by law, communicated 
with the Swedish consul at Hankow, sug- 
gesting that he should recall his country- 
man. As the attitude of the people in 
general seemed to be friendly, and as the 
storm soon passed over, Mr. Wikholm saw no 
reason why he should leave at the bidding 
of four or five disturbers, and so stayed on. 
So far was the magistrate, however, from 
maintaining for them their treaty rights 
that he arrested the landlord and middleman 
of whom the house was rented, threw them 
into prison and gave the landlord 1,100 
blows in addition. On representation of this 
to the higher official at Hankow (Taotai), 
the men were afterward released. Four 
times after this occurrence Mr. Wikholm 
requested the district magistrate to issue a 
proclamation, as provided in such cases, 
stating the rights of the missionary to be at 
Hokiapu and informing the people that he 
was under his protection. This the magis- 
trate refused to do. His persistent refusal, 
coupled with the arrest and punishment of 
the landlord, led the lower classes naturally 
to the opinion that the missionaries were 
evildoers and that no violence done to them 
would be inquired into. 

An attack upon them, to be made during 
a local festival at the beginning of July, 
was planned soon after by an ex-mandarin, 
a powerful bully holding sway in a cluster 
of villages several miles distant. They 
were warned of this by the magistrate, but 
Mr. Wikholm, who had now been joined 
by Mr. Johansson, replied that the people 
were friendly, that, so far as he could see, 
there was no necessity for deserting his 
post, and that to do so would be establish- 
ing a bad precedent. The consul also ad- 
vised them to retire for a few days, but 
they could not see it to be their duty to flee 
at such a time of need, especially as they 
had received lying promises of protection 
from a military official. ; 

Some may be disposed to say at this 
point, and with much show of reason, that 


the missionaries should have withdrawn 


upon being requested to leave by the offi- 
cial, and that the consequences of their not 
doing so were of their own creating. Two 
things should be noted in reply, which 
were in their minds when deciding to re- 
main. Their undoubted treaty rights per- 
mitted their presence there and guaranteed 
them protection. In an imperial decree of 
June, 1891, it was said: ‘‘ That the several 
nations are at liberty to promulgate their 
religions is set forth in the treaties, and im- 
perial decrees have been granted instructing 
the various provinces to give protection at 
all times. The local officials must at all 
times devise mieasures for the protection of 
the lives and properties.of the merchants 
and missionaries of the several nations, and 
must not permit criminals to harm and in- 
jure them.” Mr. Wikholm was aware of 
this and of other similar enactments, and 
was equally aware that protection in this 
case was easily possible. Again, to with- 
draw at the mere threats of a few evilly-dis- 
posed men would result, if followed as a 


.precedent, in the abandonment of, perhaps, 


a majority of the interior mission stations 
in China. Nearly every such station has 
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had to pass through a corresponding time 
of trial, and to yield weakly to opposition at 
the inception of the work would mean the 
total closing of the place to missionary 
labor. In view of these two considerations, 
and of the further fact that such threats 
seldom end in actual murder, the action of 
Messrs. Wikholm and Johansson cannot uv- 
reservedly be pronounced rash or ill-advised, 
though heroic it certainly was. 

The end soon came. The people of the 
town were, as has been said, generally 
friendly; they had reason to be, seeing the 
good work of the foreign visitors, who, dur- 
ing their last week, had saved the lives of 
six men from death by opium. But during 
the last day of the festival a mob began to 
congregate about their house, composed 
largely of men from other villages and led, 
apparently, by hired bullies. Soon bricks 
and stones were thrown and presently the 
door of the house was battered in. As soon 
as a breach was effected the mob rushed in, 
smashing everything that they could not 
carry away. The missionaries had taken 
refuge in the next house, their landlord’s, 
hoping to find safety there. The mob fol- 
lowed. They fled to the next house and 
hid in a low, dark garret, hoping to escape 
observation. The mob still pursued them 
and after some searching discovered their 
hiding place and began to pull it to pieces 
about their heads. Their only escape now 
was to the roof, and breaking through the 
tiles they climbed out into the open sight of 
the surrounding crowd. A shower of stones 
and bricks was their reception. Four pu- 
gilists, armed with iron rods and other in- 
struments of torture, climbed up to the roof 
from the street and rushed after the two 
defenseless men, now beyond hope of res- 
cue. The missionaries ran from roof to_ 
roof for a distance of twenty-five or thirty 
houses, pursued by these four assailants. 
Then came the end of the street. Only one 
course was open to them. This they took. 
They leaped down among the people. In 
an instant every weapon that could be de- 
vised was turned against them. Stones, 
clubs, iron-spiked carrying ‘poles and other 
similar weapons soon left them past recog- 
nitign, and for two days their naked, muti- 
lated bodies lay where they fell upon the 
street before the district official gave any 
attention to their presence. The house of 
the missionaries was then set on fire, but as 
the fire spread to a second house and en- 
dangered the entire village the people of 
the place, in self-defense, seized and bound 
four men caught in the act of applying the 
flames, 

Now comes the saddest part of the story— 
the attitude of the officials toward the case. 
Lhe district magistrate, by his own confes- 
sion, was aware that their murder had been 
planned for this day. He not only took no 
measures whatever for their protection, but 
on the day in question arranged to be absent 
at a distance. In his official memorial on 
the subject two days later, he represents 
himself as having used every exertion for 
their protection, but says that on the last 
day of the festival the two missionaries had 
seized and bound up in their house (kid- 
napped) four men (the four rioters whom the 
villagers had seized after the murder) and 
had afterwards been killed by a faction 
raised in revenge. At the same time a fire 
broke out, cause not known, and burned 
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down two houses, but the foreigner’s house 
was not burnt, 

A party, consisting of two foreign gentle- 
men, was immediately sent out from Hankow 
to recover the bodies. Every conceivable 
deception was employed by the officials to 
defeat them in this aim and, finally, having 
been led hither and thither for two days 
and treated with much indignity, they were 
flatly refused protection and compelled to 
return empty handed to Hankow. Later 
the Swedish consul-general, on his arrival 
from Shanghai, was assured by the most 
powerful viceroy in Central China that he, 
the viceroy, could not protect him for this 
journey of fifty-three miles through a quiet 
‘region where his slightest wish was law and 
with the immense military resources of the 
capital at his disposal. The reason why no 
foreigner was desired at the scene of the 
murder soon became apparent. A Chinese 
tribunal was made up of the chief Hankow 
magistrate and several others in high rank, 
with a following of about 300 ‘‘runners’”’ and 
soldiers and proceded to Hokiapu to try the 
culprits. Their first step was to invite to 
sit with them the notorious bully, who was 
undoubtedly the moving spirit of the whole 
affair. They proceeded, then, to inaugurate 
a reign of terror by seizing, not the rioters, 
but every man or woman who had shown 
any friendliness or rendered any aid of what- 
soever kind to the missionaries. The poor 
cooly who carried water for them and acted 
also as their mail carrier was first seized. 
He was beaten with over a thousand blows, 
tortured and at last accounts was impris- 
oned, with an iron rod passed through his 
collar bone and riveted to a chain. Others 
are being brutally tortured. or have been 
ruined by the exactions of the ‘‘ runners”’ 
and thus far no hope of any redress is visible. 

To what purpose is this sad catalogue of 
barbaric deeds? Certainly it is not for the 
rousing of a vain indignation. Those de- 
tails have been omitted which chiefly raised 
to a white heat the feelings of the great 
gathering of all nationalities and classes 
held recently in protest at Shanghai. Its 
aim is threefold. Above all to do honor to 
the memory of those courageous men who 
counted not their lives dear unto them- 
selves, but crowned a Christlike life with a 
death like thatof the first Christian martyr. 
Their names may not be mentioned often in 
years to come, but for every one of us who 
know their story the memory -should bring 
a fresh devotion and humility in the service 
of Christ and His Church. 

These events should remind us of a worldly 
wisdom also in the necessity of having a 
strong hand as our representative at Peking. 
Our sympathy with the Chinese as an “ op- 

pressed race’? should not blind us to the 
fact that some of its highest, and many of 
its lower, officials are committed to an anti- 
foreign policy that works with the deadly 
weapons of poisonous slander and mob vio- 
lence. Only two years ago, under the pres- 
sure of foreign intervention, orders were sent 
out in the central provinces for all officials 
“to exert themselves to the uttermost in af- 
fording adequate protection to all mission- 
ary establishments throughout their juris- 
diction.”” As soon as this pressure is re- 
laxed the system of persecution begins 
again, until as an official in the viceroy’s 
yamen (court) said openly, in speaking of 
their course of terrorization in the present 
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case, ‘‘ This is to be the last time when na- 
tives will assist foreigners in the Hupeh 
province.”? For more than a year the pro- 
cess of missionary baiting has been allowed 
to go on in the Yang-tse valley without any 
serious check and only the firmest and most 
persistent pressure on the part of the for- 
eign powers will secure the punishment of 
the present offenders or obtain any respect 
in future for the treaty rights of foreigners 
in the provinces of Hunan and Hupeh. It 
is to be remembered always that the com- 
mon people are not primarily to blame in 
this orin most other similar outrages. It is 
the educated Confucianists, the officials and 
literati, who are the mainspring in every 
case of these acts of aggression, and to se- 
cure even a trifling punishment for one of 
them our government must be able to set its 
face like a flint in its demand for suitable 
redress. 

This fact suggests a third reflection, that 
trifling with treaty rights is a dangerous 
amusement. What is the market value at the 
present mument of a Chinaman’s “ treaty 
rights’? in this country? With what assur- 
ance can our minister, Colonel Denby, base 
any plea on behalf of Americans in China 
on the liberties that the present treaty guar- 
antees to them? What would be the prob- 
able success of any plea thus based? 

As these are not rhetorical questions but 
appeals for information, it will be sufficient 
to leave them unanswered, in the hope that 
someone wiser than the present writer may 
be found to answer them. 


ero 


TENDENCIES AT ANDOVER. 


BY ALEXANDER P. BOURNE. 


The fact that the teaching at Andover is 
distinctly Trinitarian has been shown be- 
yond a doubt. It is now charged—in a 
recent article in the Independent—that there 
is a strong tendency toward Unitarianism 
among the students of the seminary. Hav- 
ing just spent two years at Andover, with 
a very different experience, I cannot forbear 
correcting what seems to be a wrong view of 
its influence. 

In the midst of a wide diversity of view 
among the students several characteristics 
of our common life have impressed them- 
selves on me. I owe to the seminary much 
for its intellectual influence, but more for 
the earnest and deep spiritual life which I 
found there. Christian experience with all 
its great mysterious realities is made an 
important basis for our study. That ration- 
alism, rooted in materialism, which is so 
prevalent in our colleges and among men of 
natural science, gives place to a larger 
philosophy as we see that the deep religious 
impulses of the soul are among the most 
real and trustworthy facts of life. Faith may 
feel the truth far ahead of rational vision. 
The soul’s experience of contact with Christ 
has been one of the engrossing subjects of 
thought during the past year. 

A second characteristic of Andover life 
is a spirit of earnest and fearless investi- 
gation of truth. Those doubts which assail 
every Christian student we are encouraged 
to face and examine candidly. We study 
the works of thinking men of every phase of 
belief. Unitarianism is not an issue to be 
avoided but a system to be studied and 
weighed. It has full and free discussion. 

Christ is the central point of all our study; 
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the history of His life, His teaching, His 
person and His. work of redemption are 
subjects of intense interest. There is a ten- 
dency to regard ‘the work of Christ as too 
comprehensive to be adequately explained 
by the anaJogies of our courts or of the 
Jewish ceremonial, The fact of the new 
life in Christ is a far greater reality than 
our explanation of it. When one, avoiding 
no issue, investigating every doubt, comes. 
to the result that the best philosophy bears 
out the claims of faith, the free intellectual 
judgment giving testimony with the heart 
that Jesus Christ was indeed ‘‘ very God of 
very God,’ through whom men may be re- 
deemed from the power of evil, then a new 
and joyous confidence comes into the life. 
Reason has been the God-given power of , 
the soul to enlarge and strengthen faith. 
Reason and the Bible can never be in real 
conflict any more than the power of sight 
and the object seen, but reason may be in 
conflict with certain views which have been 
wrongly identified with the Bible. 

If one may characterize the drift of 
thought among the students it is distinctly 
toward the theology and Trinitarianism 
of Athanasius as against Arianism and 
Unitarianism. But the idea of divine im- 
manence, so characteristic of Anathasius 
and the early church fathers, leads us away. 
from that external Trinitarianism which 
arose with the Roman Church, continued 
under Calvinism and jis widely held today. 
It is this departure from current view which 
is sometimes noticed and misunderstood. 
Because we reject as inadequate certain of 
the comparatively modern theological shib- 
boleths, the critic who admittedly does not 
grasp the ideas of the students classes them | 
as tending toward Unitarianism. If the 
critic could catch the positive thought of 
Andover he would find that the drift is. 
not toward but away from Unitarianism. 
He would also find an influence to empha- 
size the spiritual as well as the intellectual. 
and to enlarge and ennoble Christian life. 


PROVIDENTIALS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


I had occasion to think of these, at 
least to consider whether certain particular 
occurrences were specially prepared to fit 
certain exigencies. That they fitted was 
clear. But my thought sometimes vibrates. 
between a system in which everything is an 
inevitable result of something preceding 
and asystem in which an intelligent Lord 
does what is needed at the instant when it 
is needed. I wonder if others have the 
same experience. If so let us consider. 

Plans are not always visible. More than 
sixty years ago there came to America by 
different routes four or five boxes of iron, 
apparently relics of disused machinery. 
They came to the town of my boyhood. It 
happened thus. The corporation which 
had begun making calico prints, without 
great success, sent an agent to England who 
engaged the services of an experienced 
calico printer, who was to come to New 
Hampshire ‘and conduct the new business. 
The son of the Englishman, who came over 
later, told me the story years ago. The 
master printer was to take over to this 
country a four-color printing machine to 
supersede the old block method, as well as 
an imperfect two-color machine already in- 
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vented at the works to which [ have 
alluded. But England then did not permit 
the exportation of a calico printing ma- 
chine. The new master skillfully avoided 
the difficulty. He secretly took a machine 
to pieces and separated the whole into four 
or five parts, taking care that no two pieces 
in one parcel should fit each other if he 
could prevent it, and he added other wheels 
and pieces of small machinery which did 
not belong to such works. He sent the 
separate boxes of what was apparently old 
iron to as many different ports for expor- 
tation. The customs officers examined the 
contents carefully but saw nothing suspi- 
cious. The iron reached New Hampshire 
without difficulty and was brought to the 
shops, where the new master put together 
the machine. ‘ 

To the officials at the English ports of 
departure these pieces were simply old 
iron. The inspectors saw no semblance of 
an object in them. The parts did not fit 
each other. Nor could they make what 
they were designed to make until all had 
crossed the ocean from the piers in scat- 
tered cities and had been grouped where 
the master mind collected them. They 
were, nevertheless, parts of a single plan 
while being tossed about on the ocean bil- 
lows in vessels which did not speak each 
other. 

The first piece of calico print from this 

machine was the artistic evidence of design 
in the plan. But the history, in both its 
breadth and details, necessarily had an in- 
telligent thinker to make it. That nobody 
understood the plan but himself only the 
more proves that this one person did under- 
stand it. I can readily see that iron and 
copper have natural qualities which are 
inherent, but iron and copper never of their 
own inherent forces make themselves into 
cogwheels and cylinders and start for differ- 
ent ports, and leave those ports to cross the 
ocean and come together and print designs 
‘on cotton cloth. 
_ . When I find in my life some concentra- 
ation of scattered events at a point wherea 
special result evidently fits a particular ex- 
igency, is it not reasonable for me to say 
that an intelligent ruler intended it and 
planned it? 
reasonable in me to doubt it? Is it any 
objection that the vari-us contributing 
events were scattered like the cogged 
wheels, and as much hidden from sight for 
the time as they were? Do not common 
sense and the divine promises in the Word 
of God perfectly coincide? Can I strike 
intelligence out of that which controls the 
soul’s history when [ cannot strike it out of 
the government of machinery? Can I, in- 
deed, believe that the principles of intelli- 
gent and intentional care cease to exist 
when we reach the higher domain of spir- 
itual and eternal life, and that there no spe- 
cial needs are to be provided for and no 
special wants supplied? 

‘Thus far we have been thinking of some 
special emergency, met through unseen 
plans, developing unity at the proper time. 
, But I see no necessity of limiting our hope 
to single prominent events. The divine 
idea, as given to us from the Word of God, 
is the more beautiful one, that all things 
are ready at all times, prepared with: the 
eare which would be requisite for what we 
call emergencies. I like to think that all 


-workings are back in the creation. 


In fact, would it not be un- ‘ 
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providences are special. The whole life of 
a disciple, it is promised, shall be under the 
divine watch. But there are two ways of 
looking at this hope. I have a friend, a 
Christian in his faith, who says that all 
things are special providences, but who 
bases this assertion upon the belief that an 
original force sets in motion all things upon 
an intelligent plan, and that the things 
which this force evolves are for the highest 
good of God’s people in every event. He 
leaves out, of course, what may be called 
divine interpositions. I do not quite like 
his theory. It seems to me to be parallel 
with the working of a stationary engine, 
wherein there are movements of little parts 
which appear to be sometimes independent 
interpositions, but which really are ingen- 
iously caused by the single central force 
itself. The life which has its special wants 
at special times, and asks for special helps, 
wants them at the hand of a watchful 
fatber and not through the valves whose 
We 
want the waters of the healing pool to be 
always bubbling with healthful life rather 
than to be left to deadness save at inter- 
mittent intervals, but it is a sweet belief 
that an angel causes the waters to effervesce, 
and we want our Lord to send the angel. 

That is, Christian faith demands precisely 
such divine care and help as would exist if, 
in any emergency, God was specially present 
to relieve, to strengthen, to provide. We 
may call it what we will. Rising into the 
spiritual realm, we get above the imper- 
sonal law and find a personal government. 
There is need, and the needy asks for sup- 
plies, and there is answer. There is dan- 
ger, and the one helpless in peril demands 
assistance and the Lord sends it. There 
is sorrow, and the sorrowful calls to Him 
who has promised peace, and the peace 
comes. Why not make the best of the assur- 
ances revealed by God Himself? There isa 
realm wherein are the numberless messen- 
gers of God. The messengers go to do the 
divine bidding. They are sent to minister 
to them who shall be heirs of salvation. 
They are to encamp around those who are 
in hostile lands. In the organizations of 
the spiritual life, in divisions and among 
rulers, how much more giorious is the 
thought that allotted work awaits orders 
than that God’s system of redemption and 
salvation is a dead machinery. It is easy, 
it is Christian, to believe in the special mis- 
sions for the needy. A watchful eye sees 
the occasion and the order is not unreasona- 
ble: ‘t There is one of the King’s Daughters 
traveling a hard road and she is tired, detail 
an angel to touch her hand and help her 
on.’”? Why not? 

Was it a providence when to the Pilgrims, 
well-nigh starving on the bleak shares, there 
came a vessel ladeh with provisions? Many 
will say that it was only aremarkably fortu- 
nate coincidence. Somebody in England, of 
course, ordered the loading of the vessel 
and its sailing. Some man told him to do 
it. A man could give that order. Was it 
impossible for an Almighty God to say to 
the proper person, ‘‘ My poor people at New 


Plymouth will be getting very hungry soon.. 


Load a vessel] at once with food and send it 
there.’? If God could not give this order 


_and make it understood, then He was more 


powerless than some common man who has 
been dead nearly three hundred years. 
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WITHOUT FOUNDATIONS. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


Mrs. Dennis and her daughter were the 
last to léave the village church that after- 
noon. The widow always walked slowly 
and Susan halted to direct the sexton about 
airing the Guild rooms. Next to the min- 
ister she was the authority in the church. 
A group of young men lingered, as usual, 
to see ‘‘ pretty Susy Dennis’’ come out, and 
even the portly, richly dressed matrons 
glanced admiringly at the rose tinted face 
under its cheap white hat. 

Mrs. Judge Reese, as she stepped into 
her carriage, whispered to a young girl 
beside her: ‘‘Look, Amelia, that is our 
village beauty! A very pushing person; 
affects to be an artist, I believe.. Her father 
‘was a tradesman of some kind. She is one 
of the Hoy Polly, poor thing! No refine- 
ment. But she is undeniably pretty.”’ 

‘The coloring is exquisite,’ said Miss 
Vane. ‘‘ Will you drive home with us, Mr. 
Reese? ”’ 

‘*No, I think I will walk,’’ said Matthew 
Reese, closing the carriage door, 

His mother glanced furtively at him, 
His face was paler than usual. It was for 
Matthew’s ears that she had made her little 
jibe at the pushing village belle and talked 
of the ‘‘Hoy Polly.’ That Matthew, with 
his intellect and long European training, 
should be captured by a vulgar chit with 
the face of a dairymaid—it was intolerable! 

As the carriage rolled away Matthew 
stood a mérment irresolute, and then fol- 
lowed it it his grave, leisurely fashion 
without casting # glance at Susy and her 
mother, Yet they tiade a pretty picture as 
they came through the trees of the church- 
yard—the girl, slight and stately, with her 
airy white draperies fluttering about her, 
and the widow’s black figure clinging feebly 
to her arm. é 

‘“That is Miss Vane in the Reese carriage, 
Susy,’ said Mrs. Dennis. ‘‘ Mr. Reese’s 


fiancée.” 
“7s it settled, then?’’ 
‘“*So I hear. He is a handsome man,” 


‘* But too calm and for- 
I cannot imagine any 


looking after him. 
mal for my taste. 


woman in love with him.”’ 


‘* Ah, you belong to the sentimental gen- 
eration, mother. We look at things differ- 
ently now. Any woman who has sense 
must respect Matthew Reese. He has 
brains, good principles and position, And 
then,’”’ half closing her eyes, ‘‘it must. be 
pleasanter to rojl along in that Victoria 
than to trudge afoot in the dust. With all 
those good, comfortable things love wiil 
come presently to Miss Vane—if she hasn't 
it now.” : 

‘““Susy, ’m ashamed of you!”’ cried Mrs. 
Dennis, shrilly. ‘‘ It’s not Christian to look 
at love in that way!”’ ‘ 

Susy laughed good-humoredly. ‘* What 
have love and religion to do with each other, 
mammy, dear?’’ she asked, coolly. 

Mrs. Dennis had much to say, but some- 
how the words failed her. ‘‘I can’t argue 
about it. But 1 loved yourfather. I didn’t 
count up his money and looks and good 
qualities like so many pennies! I loved 
him so that J felt God had given us to each 
other, and that it would be a sin for me to 
marry any other man.”’ 

‘People were extremists in your days,”’ 
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said Susy, placidly. ‘‘But you must not 
say, dear, that I am un-Christian,”’ in a tone 
' of mild rebuke. ‘‘JI am trying to build my 
life by the best methods. I do not pro- 
pose to leave out Christianity.”’ 

‘©O, my child!’’ panted the little woman. 
‘‘T know you are an example to us all. So 
faithful in your reading and prayers and all 
kinds of disagreeable charities! But the 
love of two souls for each other seems to 
me such a great and holy thing. I think 
we ought to bring it to Christ to bless” — 

““T have had a good many—affairs of that 
sort,’’ said Susan, blushing a little, ‘‘and I 
should, feel that it was blasphemy to mix 
them up with my religion. The idea of 
troubling the Almighty with my flirta- 
tions!’’ she said to herself. 

When they had reached home she untied 
her mother’s bonnet and, smiling down at 
her, said: ‘‘ There are jin dé siecle girls in 
the church as in society, dear, and I suppose 
I am one of them. We put our religion 
into works, and not into sentiment. Now 
go and take a nap.” 

Mrs. Dennis fell asleep thinking of Susy’s 
classes of negro children and shop girls and 
cooking clubs. Surely, the faith must be 
sound at the core which bore such showy 
fruit. 

Susy, sitting on the vine-clad porch in the 
gathering twilight, found life a little bitter 
to the taste for a half-hour. 

Two months had passed since Matthew 
Reese had come to the house or sent her a 
flower or noticed her in any way. It was 
true, then? She never had loved the man, 
but she approved him, his character, his 
position and hisincome. The hot tears rose 
to her eyes. 

“J’m so tired,’ she said, ‘‘tired of the 
scrimping and saving; tired of the misera- 
ble pastels that bring in so few pennies, 
I’m tired of it all,” she cried, with a sdb, 
and then pitied herself as if she were some- 
body else. A girl of ability, an energetic 
Christian, balked at every turn for want of 
money. 

A jJandau drawn by two fine bays came 
down the street. There was Paul Hare— 
what had not money done for him, a poor 
cripple, without intellect—or character, for 
that matter. 


She rose, smiling, for Paul had alighted 


and was at the gate. He walked with a 
crutch and his figure was slightly crooked. 
He looked at her eagerly, his eyes kindling. 

‘*May I come? I won’t bore you.’’ 

Now Paul’s devotion had bored her for 
years. He was a stupid fellow and she had 
a strong physical antipathy to deformity of 
any kind. Besides, Hare had been a black 
sheep in this moral community. He was 
alone in the world, diseased, crippled; with 
a large fortune his temptations were many 
and he had yielded tou them. During the 
last year, however, he had shaken off his 
old companions, had joined heartily in all 
village reforms and was even seen some- 
times at church. People said it was all to 
win Susy Dennis, and Hare did not deny it. 

He sent away his carriage and sat oppo- 
site her on the porch while the evening fell. 
There was something childish in his hom- 
age, but it was grateful tonight to the girl 
smarting under neglect. She smiled ab- 
sently while he talked in his usual excited, 
feverish way. 

Presently she heard him say, ‘‘I was at 
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church today. I don’t care for the sermon, 
but the hymns—I know them, many of 
them. Mother used to sing them. When I 
think of her—yonder—I always fancy she is 
singing ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul.’’ They 
sang it today, you know. I could hear your 
voice init, Susy. I thought’’— 

He stopped. His face looked old and 
strained in the twilight. 

‘¢ Well,’”? she said, ‘‘ what did you think?” 

‘Tt seemed as if you and mother were 
with Him in some good, pure place and I 
was not there. I was forever outside. 
There are times when I want to be a good 
man. I’ve been a bad fellow.” 

Susy murmured something inaudibly. 
She was frightened by this sudden glimpse 
into the man’s soul. 

“You are so good, so near to God! I 
have always loved you—you know that. 
I’ve told you often enough. But if you 
would marry me, Susy, you could save me, 
I know it, I know it!. You could pull me 
up. I could go into that blessed place. I 
wouldn’t be outside any longer.’’ 

He was looking beyond her. She scanned 
keenly his rapt face, the melancholy eyes, 
the womanish mouth. 

Why not? He would be kind to her; he 
had abundant means; she would keep a 


close watch on his behavior, that he should 


not disgrace her. 

He caught the look on her face. 

“‘Susy!”? he cried, ‘‘do you mean—at 
last!”’ 

She stiffened herself with a look almost 
of loathing, then smiled and, bending, put 
her hands in his. 

An hour afterwards she woke her mother 
with a kiss. ‘‘ Waken, dear, and hear the 
news,’’ she said, gently. ‘‘I am engaged to 
Paul Hare.’’ 

Mrs. Dennis was moved as if she were 
the young girl. She sobbed as she held 
Susy in her arms, crying, ‘‘Do you,love 
him, child? Are you sure? Do you think 
God means it?”’ 

“Certainly, I shall love him and be a 
good wife to him. It is really a very suit- 
able match. Don’t worry.’’ When she was 
alone she smiled to herself. ‘‘ Dear mamma 
is so sentimental!’’ she reflected. ‘‘And yet 
marriage is the most practical thing on 
earth!’’ 

Marriage, love and religion were all prac- 
tical matters to Susy—picturesque edifices 
on the surface of life. She liked to see 
them well ordered, suitable, built in the 
latest fashion, but as for the foundations 
she did not remember that there were any. 

Paul Hare lost no time in spreading his 
tidings abroad. He took the whole village 
into his happiness. He wanted everybody 
to be glad with him, to wish him joy. His 
chin quivered and his eyes filled when 
anybody praised Susy. He was so tender, 
so humble in his affection that Mrs. Dennis 
soon took him to her heart of hearts. 

“TJ hope you will return him all that he is 
giving you,’ she said one day to Susy, 
wistfully. 

“JT have qualities as valuable as his 
money,’’ Susan retorted, testily. 

“JT did not mean his money. I forgot 
that he was rich,”’ replied Mrs. Dennis. 

Paul bought the great Dart property the 
next week and began to alter and furnish 
the house for his bride. He was excited as 


‘a boy and all the village took a keen inter- 
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est in his plans. Suddenly it was startled 
by a new bit of gossip—Miss Vane was gone: 
and soon was to be married at home. She 
was not, therefore, engaged to Matthew 
Reese. Then came a whisper that he had 
been seen going into the Dennis cottage, 
and then, before the village had caught its. 
breath, Susan Dennis announced that she 
had broken her engagement to Paul Hare. 
Nobody questioned her; there was some- 
thing in Susy’s calm, smiling eyes which 
did not encourage curiosity. Work stopped 
on the Dart house. Paul disappeared. Six 
weeks later Dr. Ross, the minister, going 
to Philadelphia, met him reeling drunk. 
He had been on a long debauch. 

“No, I will not go home to my friends,’’ 
he said, when Dr. Ross pleaded with him, 
‘‘and God doesn’t see me, There is no 
such thing as home, nor friends, nor God. 
They are lies. I have been taught they 
were lies thoroughly enough! I want to- 
make an end of it. Let me alone.” 

The old man told Susy this. Her bright 
eyes were as calm as usual. ‘‘ Why do you 
bring this story to me?” she said. ‘¢*AmI 
his keeper?’’ 

That fall she was married to Matthew 
Reese.. His mother disapproved of the mar- 
riage so strongly that the young people 

went at once to the West to live. 

“So you see how well it all has turned 
out,’’ Susy said, brightly, to her mother as 
she kissed her good-by. ‘‘I told you I 
would build my life wisely. Mr. Reese is a 
most suitable husband for me. He has a. 
good temper and orderly ways and is rich 
and a church member, Good-by, dear.. 
Remember you have nothing to do but to 
take care of yourself.”’ 

‘Yes, I have something else to do,’”’ Mrs. 
Dennis whispered to herself when she was 
left alone. | 

A year later Dr. Ross called on young 
Mrs. Reese in Chicago. She was stouter 
and her voice was loud and authoritative. 
‘ Yes,’’ she said, graciously, ‘‘ [have formed 
a very complete life for myself here. I take 
a leading part in several literary and artistic 
clubs, and as for the church, I have put a 
good deal of new energy into it, I flatter 
myself.’’ After some time she remembered 
to ask for her mother. ‘‘ And how has 
dear mamma filled in the time this year?’’ 
she asked. 

‘You do not know?”’ 

“No,” with a startled look. 

‘There was a poor drunkard who came 
to the village after you left. He was ill 
unto death, homeless and friendless. Mrs. 
Dennis went to him; she took the place of 
his dead mother. She nursed him for 
months, and before he died she had brought 
him back with her care and tenderness to 
his old faith in goodness and in God.” 

Susan Reese rose. ‘‘ Was it—Paul Hare?’’ 
she said, ber steady glance quailing. 

6c Yes,’’ 

‘‘Ah!’? She was silent a minute, and 
then said, calmly: ‘‘ He would probably have 
been more comfortable in a hospital at- 
tended by the regular chaplain. I believe 
in organized charity. Mamma’s life is 
based on foundations which I do not under- 
stand. We differ in that.” 

‘‘Yes,’”? said the old man, as he rose to 
take his leave, ‘‘you differ. Did it ever 
occur to you, Susy, to find out upon what 
your life is based?” 


| 


ty 
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The Home 
THE APPROACH TO HOME. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


Summer is gone and all her walks are bare— 
Pale, ruined bowers through which the night winds 
moan ; 
The first slant drops strike on the roughened air, 
The first hoarse blast breaks from a throat of 
stone ; 
Down the long beach with sand and drift o’erspread 
The unquiet sea turns in his watery bed, 
And darkness gathers o’er the traveler’s head, 
And warns his footsteps home. 


Blow, stormy wind, from cliff and cavern gray ! 
With threatening portents mark the year’s decline ; 
The last late boat creeps toward the sheltering bay, 
The last pinched flower hangs withering on the 
vine. 
Dear are the walls of home on nights like this! 
Sweet is the thought of home and household bliss 
And the safe fireside and the accustomed meet 
O, sweet the walls of home! 


Home! the tired swain foretastes his hour of ease! 
Home! the spent sailor wrestles with the sea! 
Even now in dreams the home-bound wanderer sees 
The sleek, brown heads bent at the mother’s knee. 
Thrice happiest he beneath the inclement skies 
Whose welcoming sun dawns 1n a woman’s eyes! 
Earth’s tenderest bonds, love’s sweetest ministries, 


Heaven’s brightness—lead him home! 
a 


THE DUTY OF BEING PLEASANT. 

We all recognize, in a vague, general way, 
the fact that we ought to treat our neighbor 
as ourself. While he is at a respectful dis- 
tance, outside our gate and withdrawn a 
little from the wear and tear of daily life, 
we do treat him with courtesy if not with 
effusiveness, We listen with outward pa- 
tience to his tiresome platitudes and re- 
spond without seeming effort to his some- 
times unreasonable demands upon our time 
and good nature. 

But when our neighbor comes into the 
sacred citadel of home and is transformed 
into the wife we have pledged to cherish, 
the husband we have promised to obey, the 
brother, or sister, or child who has a spe- 
cial claim on our forbearance, the aspect of 
the case changes with marvelous rapidity. 
We no longer have the slightest hesitation 
in telling them plainly what we think of 
them, even when our opinion of them is 
decidedly unflattering, If they are cross, 
or stupid, or unreasonable, we say so with a 
frankness that would be charming if it were 
not exasperating, and we excuse ourselves 
on the plea that it does them good to hear 
the truth. 

Yet we love those who are nearest and 
dearest to us a hundred-fold more than we 
love ourselves. We would cheerfully suffer 
bodily pain to save them from harm, we 
would gladly share anything that we have 
with them, we would resent an injury to 
them as if it had been done to ourselves, 
and yet we consider ourselves privileged to 
hurt their feelings and cause them unhap- 
piness because they belong to us and we to 
them. We should hesitate a long time be- 
fore we told a friend that he was ill-tem- 
pered or grasping or mentioned any of the 
plain truths that we bestow on the members 
of our family without shrinking. Why 
should the intimacy of the home life be 
taken advantage of to inflict wounds that 
bleed long after we have forgotten thatwe 
dealt them? , 

| Many of us lead busy, anxious lives. We 
are oppressed with cares and laden’ with 
burdens that we scarcely have strength to 
cued’ and * we make this “an excuse for 


exact for themselves. 
sign of a flippant, 
‘mind than a disregard for the rights of 
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frowns, cross tones and impatient words. 
We think we have not time for the small 
courtesies which yet we manage to extend 
to strangers. We smooth our brows and 
summon a smile when some one speaks to 
us On whom we wish to make a good im- 
pression, but we will not take this trouble 
for the dear ones who are entitled to it 
and who really are of far more importance 
to us. We do not mind shutting out the 
sunshine from them and spoiling their day 
by an exhibition of ill-temper which we 
would not dream of showing to an ac- 
quaintance, 

If we are dining with a friend and one 
of the dishes is a failure we amiably try to 
console the hostess by pretending that we 
have not noticed the defect, or, if this is 
impossible and our attention is called to it, 
we make light of it and say that accidents 
will happen and everything else was so 
delicious this is only the imperfection that 
is inseparable from human undertakings. 


. Or we refer civilly to the innate perversity 


of inanimate matter which accounts for 
much that is otherwise inexplicable. At 
home we hold the house mother to strict 
account by remarking, ‘‘This pudding is 
not fit to eat,’’ or ‘‘I wonder why we never 
can have decent bread,’’ when no doubt she 
has done her very best ahd is more per- 
turbed over the failure than we can be. 
Would it not have a more distinctly en- 
couraging effect if we said, ‘‘ Never mind, 
dear, better luck next time; no one can 
expect to be always successful’’? 
Differences of opinion there may be and 
must bein a household. It would be very 
monotonous if all the members of a family 
thought alike. Good-tempered discussion 
and the mutual agreement to differ hurts 
no one’s feelings. It is the want of self- 
control, shown in snappish tones, curt re- 
plies and sulky looks, that spoils the peace 
of mind of those who are subjected to them, 
For a person to come to table and sit buried 
in gloom throughout thé meal, not vouch- 
safing a word or smile or contributing in 
any way to the pleasure of those assembled 
there shows a selfishness which is appalling 
and inexcusable. Away from home he 
would make an effort to be agreeable, and 


‘it is no less necessary because he happens 


to be in the privacy of his own house. 

It will surprise many persons to learn 
that being pleasant is merely a matter of 
habit. It must be cultivated like every other 
good habit. It has its root in an unselfish 
desire for the happiness of others, not ex- 
cluding one’s own family. It will require a 
great effort at first to check the hasty words, 
to forego the profitless argument, to with- 
hold the impertinent criticism, to speak the 
truth in love, but it is an effort that is well 
repaid by the results. Rudenessis never jus- 
tifiable. It is sometimes necessary to reprove, 
to warn, to remonstrate, even to speak 
gravely and plainly of faults that should 
be corrected; all this can be done without 
encroaching in any way upon the courtesy 
that is due from one human being to an- 
other. Well-bred persons are never rude; 
the chivalrous man, the refined woman hes- 
itate to hurt the feelings of any one with 
whom they are brought in contact. They 
treat them with the respect which they 

There is no surer 
ill- regulated, narrow 
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others. ‘‘Be courteous’’ is a divine com- 
mand as binding as “ Be pitiful.”’ 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


A lady who has recently visited in one of 
the best families in a certain large city was 
surprised at the way in which the children 
there were treated. They were bright and 
interesting children, a boy of thirteen and a 
girl of eleven, and, naturally, very dear to 
their father and mother. The former was a 
professional man with large interests; the 
latter was an intelligent woman, not wholly 
given to society, though fond of it, and a 
good judge of literature and art. A day or 
two after the lady’s arrival she observed 
that though the children were usually pres- 
ent at meals they were conspicuously absent 
between them. s 

‘* Where are the children?”’ she asked of 
the mother, 

‘“‘T’m sure I don’t know,” 
individual, brightly, 
somewhere? ’”’ 

‘‘T haven’t seen them since I have been 
here, excepting at meals,’’ returned her 
friend. ‘‘ They were at breakfast this morn- 
ing, but it is now after eleven, and, if they 
are in the house, they are keeping very still.’ 

‘*O, I’ve vo idea they are in the house,” 
returned the mother, laughing. ‘You 
would know it fast enough if they were, I 
assure you. They are probably off visiting 
among their mates. Mollie spends a great 
deal of time with Lettice Ault, on the next 
block. Perhaps she has gone to the park 
with her doll, it is so pleasant. She is safe 
and will be back to luncheon, never fear!”’ 

‘* But aren’t you afraid they will get into 
mischief, wandering off in this irresponsible 
way?”’ . 

‘My dear!’’ with some spirit, ‘‘do you 
imagine children brought up among such 
associations as mine have could stray away 
from what is right? I trust my children.” 

‘* Excuse me, but they are so very young,”’ 
murmured the friend, and the subject was 
dropped. 

Another mother, this one with five chil- 
dren to look after and living miles away from 
the one who has been described, remarked 
when she was asked a series of questions 
similar to those which have been quoted, 
‘‘]’m so thankful to have them out of the 
way that I don’t trouble myself to find out 
where they are so long as they are on hand 
three times a day and in time to go to bed 
at night.’’ And this was not a ‘‘ tenement 
house woman,” either. She kept two serv- 
ants and was a member, as was also her 
husband, of a prominent church, living on 
one of the best streets of a small city and 
in every way highly connected. 

Considerable inquiry has developed thé 
fact that a dangerously large proportion of 
well to do and respectable mothers share 
the feelings of the two who have been de- 
scribed. So long as a child of eight or ten 
or over will keep out of the way and not 
‘(make any bother” it is all right. This is 
certainly laying a confidence in chance cir- 
cumstances which would hardly be enter- 
tained. by an idiot regarding any other kind 
of property than cbildren, if, for the pur- 
poses of comparison, they may be termed 
‘property.’ So valuable, so éasily soiled, 
so impossible to replace when ruined and so 
difficult of repair! One shudders to think 


answered that 
“ Aren’t they around 
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of the risks which these women, thought- 
less and lazy to the verge of insanity, are 
daily taking. 

A certain gentleman attracted the notice 
of a visitor in his family by the care which 
he took when going out to tell his wife just 
where he was going and how long he. was 
expecting to stay. 

“‘T never saw any one so particular,” she 
said, laughingly, to the wife. ‘‘Do you ex- 
act such accounts as these every day?”’ 

“Not at all,’’ answered the wife, ‘‘ but I 
confess that I like it. It is the result of a 
habit which my husband formed in his boy- 
hood of always telling his mother just where 
he was going, for what purpose and when 
he should return.”’ 

Every boy and girl, without in the least 
hampering their self-respect, can be brought 
up so as to acquire this habit. If their 
resorts are innocent they will not object to 
telling of them. If these resorts are not 
innocent parents should know it. Make it 
a point to interest yourself in their friends 
and to study them. A boy who made an 
excellent appearance was in the habit of 
visiting in a certain family almost daily. 
They knew that his parents were wealthy 
and went to a fashionable church, and 
thought that a sufficient recommendation. 
Their son and he went freely back and 
forth between their respective homes. At 
nineteen he was discovered to be a most 
revolting criminal. Their boy so far is out 
of prison, but he is not a good young man. 
Whether he will grow better as he grows 
older remains to be seen. 

Know just where your children are, what 
they are doing there and what kind of com- 
panions are with them every hour of every 
day, so far as you possibly can. It is the 
only way in which you can possibly dis- 
charge aright the sacred obligations of 
motherhood. 


——— 


OLD WAYS AND NEW CONDITIONS, 


BY MRS. M. A. A. STILES. 


We started our home in good old ortho- 
dox fashion of having family prayers after 


the morning meal, and when, in the course“ 


of events, two little white heads were rey- 
erently bowed with ours we realized fully 
the sweet sanctity of home life. 

The wheel of time keeps turning round 
and one day it suddenly turned us all into a 
little suburban town of New York. Now 
the children’s father must have breakfast 
every morning at half-past six in order to 
reach the Bible House in the city at half- 
past eight. The mornings were dark and 
cold. A-question at once arose for our con- 
sideration. Should we awaken the children 
in season to continue our usual custom of 
family prayers or should we allow them to 
wake at their usual hour and omit the 
prayers entirely? We did not say in so 
many words that we would omit the prayers, 
but that is what our discussion amounted 
to practically. Yet as the days went by the 
little monitor of my heart admonished me 
most persistently for taking out of our life 
those. daily proofs’ of our loyalty to our 
Father in‘heaven: 

“©, dear,’” L said, desperately, one night, 

“it ‘seems’ almost wicked to bring up the 
children without the ah lls) of eee 
prayéts in our home.” . ° 


pee ern we file responsible members 
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of the household took counsel with our- 
selves and after all decided that it was im- 
practicable to rob the children of their 
healthful morning sleep and we were silent. 
It appears, however, that the Spirit con- 
tinued to strive in our hearts, for a few 
nights after this the father came home with 
several little ten-cent Testaments. 

‘“‘T have an idea,” said he. ‘‘We will 
have a brief reading and our prayers at night 
directly after dinner. It is the only time 
we are all together except Sundays.”’ 

“QO, I wonder I did not think of that 
myself,’’ I answered, delighted with the 
thought of pacifying my uneasy conscience 
at last. 

That night before we sat down to dinner 
I placed a Testament beside each plate. 
After dessert and before we rose from the 
table we opened our books at the first chap- 
ter of John—I remember the place exactly. 
Each one read two verses in turn, all except 
the little boy who had not learned yet to 
read. Some one read for him and every 
night since he has listened attentively for 
the reading of ‘‘my two verses.’’ After the 
Scripture reading the prayer follows, and, 
although it is too late to prepare us to face 
the trials of the day, it goes a long way 
toward effacing the memory of them after 
they are passed,and making straight gener- 
ally whatever seems out of line with right 
living. Itisso restful, too, as we lay aside 
the weariness and disappointments of the 
day, to draw nearer to that silent companion 
of our daily walk and>ask Him to abide 
with us for the day is far spent, and then to 
listen for that gracious evening benediction 
which is sure to come, ‘‘ Peace be unto you.”’ 


———— oe 


THE B STREET BOYS. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


It was late in March and there had been a 
long deferred, hearty rain in San Diego. 

“OQ, dear,’? murmured the schoolboys, 
‘““why couldn’t it have snowed?”’ 

The distant mountaias were capped with 
white and no farther away than, Elsinore 
—so the newspapers said—‘‘the kids had 
been having a jolly snowball fight.’ 

The young San Diegans were consumed 
with envy. 

‘*No such good luck for us,’ said Frank 
Russell of the B Street School, as the boys 
filed out at three in the afternoon. ‘‘ Never 
fired a snowball in my life.”’ 

‘Pll tell you what we can do,’’ spoke up 
John Farley. ‘‘If we can’t fire snowballs, 
we can fire mud balls. What’s to hinder?” 

John was only in fun, but the boys took 
him in earnest, and, as he was rather a 
leader among them, they cried, ‘‘ Agreed!”’ 
and before he could speak again had gone 
at it with a will. 

There was certainly nothing to ‘ hinder”’ 
in the way of resources, for the material lay 
close at hand in infinite quantity—the dark- 
est, softest, richest of mud, almost deep 
enough to drown you. And when it began 
to fly around that street and schoolyard it 
blackened the air like a tornado. 

John Farley was disgusted with himeelf, 
for, though a very heedless_boy, he -had an 
inborn sense of decency and the fitness ‘of 
things and abhorred uncleanness. But, 
having set the game going, he was too 
proud now to draw back. 

As the shapeless masses of abomination 
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landed right and left on his tidy suit of sec- 
ond-best clothes, a voice was heard from 
the street, exclaiming: ‘‘What under the 
sun! Boys, are you crazy?” 

It was the voice of John’s father, Dr. 
Farley, who was passing in his “ surrey,” 
making extremely slow progress through 
the mud, which reached nearly to his horse’s 
knees. 

‘John, no more of this nonsense. Go 
home immediately. Do you hear?” 

John slunk away, silent and ashamed. As 
he burst in at the kitchen door, a moving 
image of mud, his mother exclaimed in 
amazement: ‘‘ This can’t be John Farley? ”’ 

She had been watching him from the 
front windows, wondering what miserable 
little ‘‘ greaser’’ it could be who was making 
toward the house. 

“Did a broncho run you down, dear?”’ 
asked grandma, quaveringly. A broncho 
with his hind legs in air was the dear 
old lady’s terror. 

As soon as John could explain that he 
had not been trampled on either by a bron- 
cho or a wild elephant, but had simply been 
having a ‘‘high old time,’”’ his mother was 
naturally indignant. 

‘Can you find no better amusement than 
ruining your clothes? Go change them at 
once and spread these to dry on the back 
porch. I am seriously displeased.” 

John turned away meekly, saying to him 
self, ‘‘ Wish I hadn’t got out of bed this 
morning. I’ve acted like a fool all day.”’ 

There was one piece of foolishness, how- 
ever, which he had quite forgotten, but he 
was soon to be reminded of it. Just before 
tea his mother entered the parlor, anxious 
and excited, and said to her husband, ‘“‘If 
you'll believe me, I can’t find my diamond 
ring!” 

“Why, my dear, not that heirloom you 
prize so highly?”’ 

“Yes, the one father gave me. It is a 
great mystery. I never fail to keep it in 
my jewel-box when I’m not wearing it, and 
no one ever opens that box but myself. 
Why, John, what makes you look at mein 
that way? You can’t have meddled with 
the ring?”’ 

With all his faults, and they were many 
and trying, John was not a coward and never 
stooped to deceit. ‘‘O, mamma, mamma,”’ 
said he, turning red and white by turns, ‘1 
saw that box lying open on your bureau 
and I put the ring on just to see if it would 
I never thought of wearing 
it to school but ’’— 

‘¢ Wearing it to school!’’ cried his mother. 
‘You don’t. mean to tell me you actually 
wore that ring to school?’’ 

‘‘ John,” said his father, sternly, ‘‘ your 
lawlessness amounts almost to a crime. 
Whereis the ring? Did you bring it home? aF 

‘*No, sir, I—I’’— 

‘“He came home a perfect mass of mud,”’ 
said Mrs. Farley. ‘‘ Tellme, John, you were 
not wearing that ring when you threw those 
horrible mud balls? ”’ 

‘‘No, mamma, no, I tell you truly, I was 
not. I didn’t mean to take it to school this 
morning, but Gar called. me to see him groom 
the horse and I went off and forgot. And 
then the boys wanted to look at it and ?’— 
_“-What did you do with it, that is the 
question?” said his father. d 


“T lent it to Billy Carter. He’s a new 


boy, almost. new; sits with me. He didn’t ; 
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feel very well and after that, let me see, 
maybe ’twas two o’clock, he got excused 
and went home—Frank Russell went with 
him. O, mamma, let me go right to Billy’s 
house and get the ring,”’ 

John went but returned disappointed and 
erestfallen. ‘‘ Billy says he gave it back to 
me before he went home. But he didn’t 
all the same. I never touched it.’’ 

“What did his mother say?” 

‘“‘She says if he had brought it home she 
would have seen it. But she doesn’t know. 
Billy’s a new boy. If he’s goneand hid that 
ring anywhere he ought to be ashamed!”’ 

The case began to look serious. Who 
were the Carters? John told ajl he knew. 
There were five little Carters; lived on Tenth 
Street; had a mother;. she washed clothes 
for people. There was a father but he lived 
in Phcenix, coming to San Diego if he could 
get money enough. 

**T’ll tell you what, Billy could send that 
ring up to Phenix and his papa could sell 
it,”’ said John, struck with a new idea. 

“Hush,” said Mrs. Farley, ‘‘you’ve no 
right to say that.’’ 

‘““Mamma won’t let me speak a word,”’ 
said John to Frank Russell, “but what 
made Billy grow so red when I asked him 
for that ring? And what made Mrs. Carter 
grow so red and look so funny? You see 
I know Billy had it last of anybody. And 
he’s a new boy.” 

Somehow it happened after this that the 
boys of B Street School turned the cold 
shoulder upon Billy Carter. They walked 
right by him, pretending not to see him, 
and left him by mistake out of all their 
games. Thus matters went on for three 
days and Mrs. Farley mourned her ring as 
lost. Finally, Saturday morning, as John 
stood on the back porch, Gar, the Chinese 
servant, came up to him, grinning broadly 
and holding outa tightly closed fist. 

**No sabe what I got!’’ 

In washing the doctor’s surrey he had 
found the missing ring in the last place in 
the world where it would have been looked 
for—on one of the wheels. Never was a 
treasure better hidden. It was imbedded 
in a crust of well-baked mud, no doubt the 
very mud the schoolboys had been making 
so free with last Wednesday and which the 
doctor had plowed through, all unconscious 
of playing the thief. 

‘‘Why, mamma, I must have had that 
Ting on my finger after all and thrown it 
out,” said: the conscience stricken John. 

‘““O my son, my son, how will you make 
this up to Billy?” , 

The B Street boys of Billy’s grade sere- 
naded him that very afternoon to his great 
surprise. He was a well-meaning, tender- 
hearted little fellow and the breath of un- 
merited suspicion had scorched and blighted 
him like a hot wind from the desert. But 
now, without a word said, the trouble was 
all over and forgotten, and a merry party 
it was with Billy in the window wearing the 
huge boutonniere John had brought, and his 
mother standing beside him nodding and 
smiling to the boys. 

From this time forth Billy Carter, though 


‘still ‘‘new,’’ was treated: with marked -at- 


tention by his schoolmates, particularly John 


Farley, who had Jearned: a Jeaaon nat found 


in books. 
And now if anybody. wonders how a dia- 
mond ring could travel about on a wagon’ 
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wheel and not be crushed I answer I do not 
know, but for all that the incident is true 
in every word. 


— 


THE “OOMING MAN,” 
A pair of very chubby legs 
Incased in scarlet hose; 
A pair of little stubby boots, 
With rather doubtful toes; 
A little kilt, a little coat, 
Cut as a mother can— 
And lo! before us stands in state 
The future’s ‘‘coming man.” 


His eyes, perchance, will read the stars, 
And search their unknown ways; 

Perchance the human heart and soul 
Will open to their gaze; 

Perchance their keen and flashing glance 
Will be a nation’s light— 

Those eyes that now are wistful bent 
On some “‘ big fellow’s”’ kite. 


Those hands—those little, busy hands— 
So sticky, small and brown; 

Those hands whose only mission seems 
To pull all order down— 

-Who knows what hidden strength may be 
Hidden in their clasp, 

Though now ’tis but a taffy stick 
In sturdy hold they grasp. 


Ah, blessings on those little hands, 
Whose work is yet undone! 
And blessings on those little feet, 
Whose race is yet unrun! 
And blessings on the little brain 
That has not learned to plan! 
Whate’er the future hold in store, 
God bless the ‘‘ coming man!’’ 
—The Beacon. 


A PHENOMENAL BELL. 

Unusual interest was excited recently in 
New York City by the passing from the 
North River via Washington Square and, 
with a rest under the Washington Arch, to 
Broadway and down that thoroughfare to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ferry of the 
‘Columbian Liberty Bell’’ on its way to 
the World’s Fair. The bell, weighing 13,000 
pounds, was not easy to,move. It took 
twenty-five men two hours to load it upon 
the truck, and six stalwart horses to draw 
it. Six grenadier policemen guarded the 
truck, Mr. Meneeley, the founder of the 
bell, with some of his family, followed ina 
carriage, and interested crowds thronged 
the way, as the bell, draped in the national 
flag, held its slow course to the landing, to 
be taken by rail through Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburg, oe to 
Chicago. 

The bell, made up of fitGeinatoaily pre- 
cious, and (aiivasentally more precious, ma- 
terials from our own and other:lands, will 
bear a notable part in coming events here 
and abroad. Its voice is already bespoken 
forcelebrating many weighty historic events 
closely bearing on the progress of human 
freedom. It was encouraging to see the 
real enthusiasm it aroused as it passed along 
the streets of the great metropolis. 


JAPANESE DENTISTRY. 

No instruments are used. by the Japanese 
in extracting teeth. The dentist holds open 
the-victim’s mouth with his left hand and 
withthe thumb .and forefinger of his right 
neatly and: forcibly withdraws: the ‘‘ grind. 
ers’? at the rate of five a minute. Much 
practice is necessary to acquire the requisite 
strength and skill in the fingers, and the 
young dentist learns his trade by pulling 
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pegs froma board. Soft wood is first used 
and the pegs are inserted lightly. When he 
can pull these out perpendicularly without 
in the least disturbing the position of the 
board he is advanced to the grade of oak 
pegs driven tightly into an oak board, and 
finally to maple pegs securely fastened into 
ablock. After months of practice his fingers 
become wonderfully strong and flexible and 
he graduates from work on the maple block 
to the human mouth. 


SOME GEOGRAPHICAL “DON'TS.” 


Don’t say or write Austro-Hungary. The 
best writers prefer Austria-Hungary. 

Don’t call the Chinese ‘‘ Mongolians.”’ It 
is better to reserve the latter name for the 
people who live north of China proper. 

Don’t speak of a native of China as a 
Chinaman. You would not say that you 
had an Ireland man digging in your garden. 
It is better to call John a Chinese. 

Don’t say that New York City is located 
on Manhattan Island. Such a misuse of 
the verb ‘‘to locate’’ is trying to the 
nerves of the best lexicographers. Say New 
York City is situated on Manhattan Island. 

Don’t speak of China as our antipodes. 
Our antipodes is the point on the other side 
of the world reached by a straight line pass- 
ing through the place on which we stand 
and the center of the earth. Our antipodes 
is in the ocean southwest of Australia. 

Don’t forget that Oriental names ending in 
‘‘an’’ have the accent almost invariably on 
the last syllable, as Teheran’, Beloochistan’. 

Don’t say that the compass points to the 
true north, for it doesn’t except in certain 
places. Thecompass points to the magnetic 
north, which is at present considerably west 
of the North Pole. When Lieutenant Greely 
was at Lady Franklin Bay the declination 
of his needle was found to be very great, the 
needle pointing toward the magnetic pole 
in a direction nearly southwest. 

When you are writing a novel don’t get 
your geographical facts so badly mixed as 
to reflect discredit upon your early training. 
In one of the popular novels of the day the 
Azores are referred to as in a southern 
latitude. The writer also introduces his 
hero into the Antartic regions in January 
and speaks of the ‘‘inky blackness’’ of the 
nights he experienced there. Of course any- 
body ought to know that the month of 
January is the hight of the Antarctic sum- 
mer, and the entire month is one con- 
tinuous day.—Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 

EAR CORNERERS: 
It is now nearly 
two weeks since 
the Corner cruiser 
landed a cargo of 
letters and im- 
mediately 
sailed again, 
giving no 
hint as to his 
“course or 
destination. 
He has not 
yet returned 
and the terrible weather at sea for several 
days past has made me anxious about him. 
You have seen in bold headlines the news- 
paper announcement of many sad wrecks, 
but probably you did not see in the fine 
print of the marine news that on the day 
after the great gale an incoming ship sighted 
off Cape Hatteras, lat. 34 49 N., long. 72 30 
W., a cat-rigged sailboat, bowsprit and 
port rail carried away, running under 
double-reefed sail before a heavy nor’ wester 
(course S. by E. 4 E.) with only one man on 
board, an old gentleman without any hat, 
sitting in the stern, steering with one hand 
and bailing with the other; the distance 
being too great to hail him he was asked by 
signals if he wanted assistance, and imme- 
diately replied by gracefully waving his 
hand and pointing toward the south’ard. 
If that report can be trusted I think that 
the solitary mariner was our own captain, 
and that he was steering for the West 
Indies or the Isthmus of Panama. We 
will hope for the best. Meantime we will 
read letters from the Alphabet’s last mail. 


East SHELBURNE, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: It is raining today, so I 
thought I would write to you. The blackber- 
ries are all dried up this year so that there 
will not be any. Peaches and pears are be- 
ginning to get ripe. We have twelve little 
pigs and they get out of the pen. We have 
three little calves, but we are going to sell 
two of them this week. I went to church last 
Sunday and heard Dr. Robbins of Philadel- 
phia. I see the Corner every week here. 
Love from Cart P. 
How did our boat ever get up there? I re- 
member, as some of your parents will, a 
little book of many years ago, containing 
four lectures by President Hitchcock of Am- 
herst College on the phenomena of the four 
seasons. Autumn was represented by a won- 
derful picture—the ‘‘ Confluence of Connecti- 
cut and Deerfield Rivers,’’ That was the way 
Captain M. took, going from the Connecticut 
through the richly colored foliage of that 
‘*confluence,’’ then up the rapid and ro- 
mantic Deerfield or else branching off at 
another ‘‘confluence’’ and ascending the 
beautiful Green River, tributaries from Shel- 
burne emptying into both. You see that if 
you follow all the Alphabet’s voyages you 
will have many lessons in local geography, 
besides learning this interesting fact that 
we could go almost anywhere by water, as 
the Indians did and our grandfathers, too, 
before the days of railroads. Asevery town 
(certainly in New England) has its saw mill 
or grist mill and as ‘‘rivers to the ocean 
run,’’ is there a single town which our Dis- 
patch Boat, starting from this ‘‘ Hub,” could 
not reach, even though some of the spokes 
might be rather crooked? 
Ayg 5’ 1893 BARNET VT 
Dear mr Martin we (Mama and'I) went to 


the worlds fair‘in may and saw ever s0. many 
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things one was )pt Andrews and his 14 and 
one half foot boat he crossed the atlantic in 62 
days in ‘‘sapolio”’ his boat. Wealso saw grace 
darlings boat. In the german department was 
a horse and behind it was a chariot a lady 
drove and a doll rode on its back beside it 
was a dog looking very lifelike 
Your little friend Joseph b 


That boy is only eight years old but his 
letter is capital (even if his letters are not); 
he says what he has to say and then stops. 
I am encouraged by his story of Captain 
Andrews; perhaps our captain has ‘“‘ crossed 
the atlantic’’ by this time—or the Pacific! 


CiycinnatI, O. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We are fairly through 
with the Great Exposition. In my wander. 
ings through the gallery of the Liberal Arts 
Building I came to the Congregational booth, 
where I found a copy of the paper contain- 
ing Kitty Clover fitted toa T! ... Cornerers 
should all visit the Cliff Dwellers, the Colo- 
rado Cave, the Liberty Bell in Pennsylvania 
Building and the Viking Ship... . The hills 
of Cincinnati abvuund in stone, and the stone 
abounds in shells, 400 feet above the Ohio 
River. I will send you a piece containing one 
shell. How did they get there? G. K. B. 


Shell received—it was a bivalve. The geo- 
logical ? is a hard one for children. Let 
them read Professor Shaler’s Story of Our 
Continent (Ginn & Co.). Two Cambridge 
Training School boys at Lake Winnepe- 
saukee describe their encampment there. 


. . . Camp Rindge was founded by Mr. Fred- 
erick H. Rindge, who also founded the school. 
The superintendent and instructors believe 
that boys should be boys. [Good!—Mk. M.] 
Cow Island has 600 acres, well wooded, and 
has a fine view ofthe lake. The 1s) boys were 
organized into a battalion, dividea‘as foHows: 
Band, Companies A and B and a Signal Corps 
with their respective officers. Hach boy soon 
learns the time for boating, fishing, swimming 
and other sports which make up camp life 
and does willingly the work required to keep 
the camp in order. Our life is full of pleasant 
experiences. Davip D. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... Every. worning we 
had to get up by ten minutes past six; at 6.30 
we had roll-call, athletic drill and devotional 
exercises; at 7.10 breakfast, at 8.30 company 
drill; at 10 and 4.30 swimming (voluntary) ; 
at 12 dinner; at 6 supper; at 6.45 dress parade; 
at 9 roll-call; at 9.15 taps, which means ‘all 
lights out.” . . . We went to church at Lake- 
port, twelve miles from camp; we were about 
two hours going each way in a steam yacht 
and marched through the streets with our 
band at our head.: Every day after dinner 
you would see a line of boys in front of head- 
quarters, some to get passes for row boats or 
to go on the steam launch to some of the vil- 
lages on the lake. 

One Saturday, just as we were finishing din- 
ner,a big stormcame up. The boys got all the 
dishes into the cook house and then the mess 
tent was lowered, and the boys lay around the 
edge of it so that the wind could not get 
under it to blow it away. Most of the flies 
were blown off the tents and some of the boys 
did not have any dry blankets that night but 
had to sleep at headquarters. We all had a 
fine time and were sorry when we had to 
return. JOSEPH C. 


Two Cambridge boys called to see me 
yesterday, one of whom was a Cow Islander, 
and went with me to the Old South lecture. 
There were many other children there and 
some grown-up folks, among whom we rec- 
ognized Charles Carleton Coffin, the author 
of patriotic books for boys, who lectured 
last week. Another boy, who has just 
called, reports that he collected 140 varieties 
of flowers during his two weeks’ sojourn in 
Connecticut. Here is a little fellow who is 
off for a few days’ outing on Cape Ann— 
Magnolia, I. think. His letter is brief but 
comprehensive. 


I got here safe. Harry and I are goin 
clamming. NEp.. 


But now vacation’s done with all its fun, 
and school’s begun; so rally every one and 
dally none; be up with the sun, .laziness 
shun -and bravely run until, you have won 
your educa-tion! - : Mr. .MArRtiIn- 
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GIVE - THE - BABY 


LIN’ 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


Gives QUIET NIGHTS ; 
and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
for all 
The Best Food 2" 


tions of Child life. Dyspepties, Inva- 
lids and Old People find it priceless. 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. Interested 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 

WOOLRICH & CO., = = Palmer, Mass. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OoR— 


Other Chemicals 


a are used in the 
== preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 

as Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now these require a 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


i Liebig Company’s 
_ Extract of Beef 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADWERTIS- 
ING. COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 


| 


FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. --- 
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[Sept. 24 being Review Sunday, we substitute for 
the usual exposition of the lesson a general article 
on a live Sunday school topic.] 


A ORY FOR A NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL 
HELP. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH M, ROWLAND, LEE, MASS, 


Two classes of teachers do not utter the cry. 
The leader of the primary class already has 
the blackboard, the picture-roll, and, better 
help than either, she has the separate room, 
where she may sing, march, draw, tell a story, 
perform experiments, teach the prescribed 
lesson or not, as she sees fit. More than any 
other teacher she may be a law unto herself, 
and individuality, Christian character and 
tact count for more here than general scholar- 
ship or special preparation. The teacher of 
the Bible class has all the helps he can use. 
Among his ten to sixty members there will be 
enough to discuss intelligently the questions 
of authorship, translation, symbolism and doc- 
trine. Suppose three of the ten, or ten of the 
sixty, do all the talking, the others are old 
enough to behave themselves and will proba- 
bly enjoy the discussion. 

But, I ask the question boldly, where is the 
teacher of any other grade of scholars who 
does not long for a new department in his 
religious newspaper, his quarterly, his notes? 
Where is the suggestion of method for his 
teaching? Who mines the gold for him and 
gives him the nugget to enrich his class? Our 
best teachers, the most successful in holding 
classes together, in touching rough boys’ 
hearts and giving shallow and giddy girls a 
new purpose, are not men and women trained 
in normal schools and teachers’ classes. They 
are young men with more religion than educa- 
tion, busy mothers overwhelmed with family 
cares, young women in dead earnest but inex- 
perienced. They can find out who Artaxerxes 
was and the meaning of Zechariah’s vision, at 
least, as well as anybody, but where is the 
help that tells them what to teach and what 
to slip over, how to make the lesson as a whole 
intelligible and where to make it practical? 

It sometimes seems to such a perplexed 
teacher as if all studies and helps and notes 
were prepared with an ideal Sunday school 
class in view, or one made up of high school 
girls fitting for college, the superintendent’s 
daughter, the minister’s and deacon’s girls, 
the King’s Daughters and heads of Christian 
Endeavor committees— young women who 
have always breathed a Christian atmosphere, 
who know something of their Bibles and who 
love to study. 

But what is written for the veal class of ten 
girls using the intermediate grade lessons? 
Here are three well-taught children of the 
church, perhaps, then three bright, untaught 
girls from irreligious homes, with no Bible 
dictionary or concordance on the shelf and no 


_ intelligent, Christian,father or mother to talk 


‘ 


over the lesson with them, and, sitting with 
them, four overgrown working girls, a nurse- 
maid, a German second girl, a spooler from 
the thread mill and a ‘‘ hand” from the laun- 
dry. These last left school a year or two, per- 
haps, before being prepared for the grammar 


_ grade. They read a verse in the Bible with 


difficulty ; they can hardly pronounce, and by 
no possibility can attach a meaning to such 
words as “adversary,” “‘covenant,’’ ‘iniq- 
uity,” “remnant’’—yes, they had heard of 
“remnant sales’’—and when you talk of 
Joshua, the high priest, they suppose you refer 
to the predecessor of Father Rafferty at the 
Catholic church. 

These seven are of the class that the Sunday 
school was founded for, and they must learn 
the truths of salvation here or not at all. The 
last four will leave school at once if they are 
snubbed or if their ignorance is emphasized, 
nor will they come if they are not put in the 
classes with the “nice’’ girls—no, indeed; 
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why, they have smart hats and their sleeves 
are full! 

The teacher turns to her Times, her Congre- 
gationalist, her notes or quarterly, and sighs, 
and, let us hope, prays; for except the Lord 
build the character she labors in vain. 

And what of the ten “intermediate” boys 
of the same age and variety? We will grant 
that one of the ten tries to study his lesson at 
home, and that his mother lodges the Golden 
Text in another one’s head; but out of ten 
boys of grammar school age it is safe to say 


that nine will not study if they can help it. ° 


The teacher who can record eight present 
every Sunday has done a great deal already 
with boys going into “long pants.” ‘“ Haggai 
and Zechariah—where are they, anyway?” 
and they punch their Bibles first at Numbers 
and then Hebrews. ‘ Zerubbabel and Shash- 
bazzar!” “‘Giveit up. Chickamaugaand Ap- 
pomattox are hard enough for me,’ say the 
boys studying history; and if you press the 
milk boy, the telephone boy, the messenger 
boy, the boy from the back alley whom you 
have kept in the class with great difficulty, 
if-you ask them even to read these names they 
won’t come again to be laughed at. “ Jews? 
O, Jews have hook noses and sell old clothes. 
Say, Jim, a Jew came into father’s store ’’— 
and the teacher can’t compete with that Jew 
story by explaining the symbolism of the 
golden candlestick. ‘“‘Is God a Jew?” asks 
one of the more thoughtful of these igno- 
ramuses. Her heart sinks. What “hints” 
or “topics”? or ‘‘side-lights’’ or ‘‘ phrase 
studies ”’ tell her how to plant a seed in such 
virgin soil? 

Do the teachers with scholars a trifle younger 
fare any better? These classes are usually 
full and running over with “ mission”’ chil- 
dren, five from the unchurched masses to one 
from Christian homes. Boys and girls of this 
age can often be persuaded to learn the Golden 
Texts, especially if they are continually drilled 
on them in the class. But when a young lady 
new to the work, in asking a little girl to find 
out something in her Bible at home, gets the 
proud answer, “ Ours isn’t a Bible; we’ve got 
an album,” she turns to her helps with a 
fainting heart, and wishes she could find in 
some of them a hint of the’ best methods of 
teaching the return of the Jews from captivity. 
And the young man who has studied his les- 
son and got acquainted with his boys and 
wants to help them, but finds that they have 
no background of information general or re- 
ligious, that they come from homes with no 
literature except a few bright-covered sub- 
scription books on the parlor table, no school- 
books nowadays, no newspaper, but a Sunday 
sheet, that the boys are full of life, keen, 
bright, well-disposed, but ignorant, uninter- 
ested in the subjects that he wants to teach, 
how shall he talk to them of building a temple 
when they want to tell him of a snow fort 
they put up the day:before? Which of his 
helps will tell him how to get gospel truth 
out of the decrees of Cyrus and the tally of 
the pots and pans? Such boys and girls must 
be held whatever becomes of our systems of 
teaching. All Scripture is profitable for in- 
struction, but where shall the teacher be 
taught how to make itso? And if among the 
restless flock one child should ask, ‘‘ How did 
killing a cow and burning it help them pray? 
It wouldn’t help me,’ the teacher—well, 
where shall the teacher learn what to say? 


This is by no means meant as a complaint 
against the International Lessons. We all 
know that they have been exceptionally hard 
for the younger classes so far this year, but 
these questions continually confront the 
teacher who wants to be faithful. How shall 
I persuade my scholars to ‘study at home? 
How shall I hold their attention in the class, 
and how shall I teach not only the lesson but 
a lesson in religion? 
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She gets no help from any pretty fancy 
sketch of some sweet invalid woman or pale. 
young divinity student transforming a score. 
of rough and thoughtless youngsters into 
saints during one brief season. The sweet, 
woman and young minister themselves know 
that they haven’t done it and can’t do 
it. But where the need is so widespread let. 
us utter the cry for help and pray God that 
help may come. 

pea eee 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Sept. 17-23. Adapting Efforts to Cir- 

cumstances. Acts 11: 1-12; 17: 18-23, 30-34; 

28: 30,31. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


MAP, 0 OB. 


PRAYER MEETING, 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Sept.24-30. Testimony Meeting. How 
Christ Has Helped Me. 1 Pet. 3: 15,16; Ps. 
94: 17-19. 

Every life that amounts to anything, that 
has any earnestness of purpose, any moral 
stamina, is indebted to other lives. Some- 
times one gets a great deal of help from those 
whom he never knows personally, who may 
have lived in a distant land a century ago or 
ten centuries ago. You have some favorite 
poet or philosopher, or some ideal man of ac- 
tion, from whose teachings or achievements 
you derive aid and inspiration, and the help 
thus rendered is independent of personal con- 
tact. To how many thousands who never saw 
them or were known by them the two great. 
preachers of our century, Phillips Brooks and 
Charles Spurgeon, brought a blessing through 
their printed sermons. In some such way as 
this Christ has been the helper of men and 
women ever since He was on earth. The 
thought of His life, His teachings, His char- 
acter has brought relief to persons oppressed 
by their personal problems and burdens and 
by a realization of the woes of the world. 
The indisputable fact that He has been here, 
that He has trodden the streets of earth and 
gone in and out of human abodes, sheds light 
on a thousand dark and grievous things. As 
one thinks of His purity, His strength, His 
heavenly-mindedness, His trust in God and 
man, the mysteries of pain and sin, the awful 
catastrophes, the struggle and loneliness of 
the individual life become more endurable. 

In such calling to mind of Jesus of Nazareth 
there is real and positive help even for those 
who have never committed themselves to His 
cause or who find it difficult to think of Him 
as anything more than a historic personage. 
It is good that Christ is in any way helpful to 
such persons, but for the Christian, the man 
who owns Christ as living Lord and Redeemer, 
He is vastly more helpful. It is all the differ- 
ence between knowing a man through his 
writings or througha mutual friend and know- 
ing him personally. The Christian religion 
ainis to establish vital relations between Christ 
and the believer, and, to.recur again to human 
analogies, the help which comes from Christ 
to the soul that has thus become personally 
acquainted with Him is comparable only to 
the intimacy between friend and friend. Aid 
comes in the countless ways known to friend- 
ship through those channels of giving and 
receiving which one does not care to exploit 
before the world, but which are the deepest 
and most real experiences of life. So Jesus 
becomes our mighty helper by His perfect 
understanding of our surroundings and our 
temperaments, by His knowledge of our good- 
ness and our badness, by constantly holding 
before us shining ideals, by His revelation to 
us in time of bereavement and disaster of the 
unfading joy of the spiritual life and of the 
reality of a Heavenly Father and a hereafter. 

Are we getting into the region of emotion- 
alism and mysticism? No more so than we 
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‘ane. when we give due credit to what takes 
place when tender and uplifting human rela- 
tionships.are formed. We cannot give the lie 
to. Christian experience of eighteen hundred 
years. Nay, do we not know what it is our- 
selves to have had at some critical point in 
our lives on some memorable day when sor- 
row had well-nigh overwhelmed us, or, better 
still, in the heat and strain of our common- 
place, workaday lives, the sudden incoming 
of the peace of Christ and the joy that no man 
takes from us? Christ will help us just as 
much as we will let Him, no less and no more. 
The more we get of His help the more we will 
realize there is to get and the more will we 
desire to help His brethren and ours. 

Parallel verses: 2 Chron. 26: 15: Ps. 46: 1; 
94:17; Isa. 31: 1; 41: 10; Luke 7: 47; 8: 39; 
John 12: 47; Heb. 13:6. 


—<—— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


HEATHENISM TRANSKORMED AND UTILIZED. 


Weeds reveal the richness of the bed in 
which they grow. Heathenism is a rank and 
foul growth, but, however poisonous or repul- 
sive, it prove’ man’s nature to be religion’s 
proper field and fountain. Were deadly weeds 
transformed into beautiful gardens full of 
fruits and flowers it would illustrate the 
conquering transformations going forward in 
missionary fields. For example, a few years 
ago Dr. William Butler visited Northern India 
where he began Methodist missions immedi- 
ately upon the close of the Sepoy rebellion, 
from which he and Mrs. Butler barely escaped 
while other missionaries were cruelly massa- 
ered. Beginning his workin the face of colos- 
sal difficulties, in ten years 1t was so far ad- 
vanced that it was safe for him to leave it in 
other hands, and the work has gone on with 
rapidly increasing conquests. 

Dr. Butler’s return visit, after twenty-five 
years of absence, was full of thrilling experi- 
ences, one of which illustrates the resources 
of heathen customs and enthusiasms that may 
become tributary to the kingdom of Christ. 
Dr. Butler gives in his book, From Boston to 
Bareilly, a graphic account of what he wit- 
nessed. He says: 


Hindus make it a practice yearly to attend 
one of their great melas on the banks of the 
Ganges. One might call their mela an im- 
mense Hindu camp meeting, where, for nearly 
a week, several hundred thousand people en- 
camp on the banks of the “holy river,’ at 
their various shrines, and go through austeri- 
ties, ablutions and services in which they seek 
for purification from the sins of tbe past year. 
These services are consummated by an immer- 
sion of the whole person beneath the water of 
this river, preceded by a cry in which, at a 
given signal, the whole crowd unite. That 
yell (as it may well be called) is one of the 
most awful sounds to which a Christian ear 
can listen. The words mean “ Victory, vic- 
tory, victory, to the holy Ganges! ”’ 


Now for the transformation wrought by the 
gospel. Referring to a camp meeting at which 
he was in attendance, Dr. Butler’s narrative 
continues : 


The presiding elder, Brother Thomas, at ten 
o’clock that Saturday night, reminded them 
that one thing more, according to their usage, 
remained to be done to consummate and close 
their prayer meeting. They understood it 
and the preparations bad been made in the 
tall forests outside the line of tents, where 
fires blazed to give light. Commencing at the 
stand, we filed out, singing, and soon formed 
a complete circle of 800 people beneath the tall 
trees. Here the preacher and ourselves stood 
in line and the entire 800 slowly marched 
again till they passed and shook hands with 
each of us, while the sivging, the shouts of 
joy and flowing tears all attested the gladness 
of these redeemed people. The circle was re- 
formed and the missionaries and ourselves 
stood in the center and then they sang, over 
and over again, as though they did not know 
when to stop, ‘‘I’m achild of the King,” “ The 
sweet by and by,” etc. 

pause was now called and they then re- 
quested I should once more address them, 
perhaps for the last time. This I did, on the 
sacred freedom which our church secured to 
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them in these extraordinary means of grace 
*for their enjoyment and help, as well as on 
the prospect which they had, if faithful, of 
joining in the glad redemption song, ‘‘ clothed 
in white robes and palms in their hands,” 
where we hoped to meet them though we 
could not expect to see them again on earth. 
The elder then said, ‘‘ Now, brethren and 
sisters, I want you, before our final shout of 
victory is given, to unite in a loving, Chris- 
tian acclamation to Dr. and Mrs. Butler, the 
founders of our mixsion.’’ He led the way, 
and the forest rang with the applause of those 
grateful hearts. He here paused, as if realiz- 
ing what all this implied, and called out 
again: ‘‘Has not tbis been a happy occasion? 
Are we not all ver¥ happy?’’ And there 
came in response the mighty, united cry, 
“Yes, yes, yes.’ This brought us to the 
final act and the recognition of the honor due 
that ‘‘ Name which is above every nanie”’ and 
which they now love to celebrate as the closing 
utrerance of their camp meeting. The elder 
asked, ‘*Are you ready?”’ They understood 
and seemed to stand firmer in their place and 
each hand prepared to rise toward heaven as 
they answered back, ‘‘ Yes, ready.”’ Up went 
the elder’s hand and theirs with his, and 
like the voice of one man the 800 shouted out, 
“‘ Victory, victory, victory, to Jesus Christ.’’ 
The effect was thrilling, all the more so by 
the contrast which it suggested of their utter- 
ances in the former days of their ignorance. 


This typical incident speaks volumes, The 
same hearts throbbed, the same voices rang 
out, with change of proper name the words 
were the same, the tides of enthusiasm were 
undiminished, emotions were deeper and purer 
but more ready and natural because of the old 
days of training on the Ganges’s banks. 


Many of the entrenchments of superstition 
and misguided worship have, in themselves, 
possibilities helpful to pure religion. Mission- 
ary toil of today will soon be crowned with 
results comparable to mountain landslides 
which bring to the valleys riches of inexhausti- 
ble fertility. 


THE WORLD AROUND, 


Rev. Mr. Swann, a missionary who has just 
returned to London from Nijjiji, on the east 
shore of Tanganyika, says that it is impossi- 


ble to doubt that Emin Pasha is dead. He. 


was killed by an Arab slave raider in the 
northeastern part of the Congo Free State. 
Dr. Carl Peters, the eminent African explorer, 
now in this country, discredits Mr. Swann’s 
statements.. 


A Moravian medical missionary on the Cash- 
mere frontier has just discovered a series of 
manuscripts dating from 700 A.'D., dealing 
with the lore of local medicine and its allied 
subjects of astronomy and witchcraft. He 
handed the documents to Dr. Hernle of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, whose well-known 
skill in Oriental paleography at once recog- 
nized their tenoras also the material on which 
they were written. Dr. Heernle ascribes the 
good preservation of the manuscripts, first, to 
the dryness of the surrounding air and next 
to their having been “ sized’’ with white ar- 
senic. 


Another illustration of noble self-abnega- 
tion has been given to the world by the offer 
of that veteran London Society’s missionary, 
Rev. Thomas Brockway, who has seen thirty- 
four years service in Madagascar, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of a young Welsh 
missionary, Rey. Robert Roberts, on the thresh- 
old of a promising career in Madagascar. 
With the highest appreciation of Mr. Brock- 
wuy’s willingness to return, the directors of 
the London Missionary Society have availed 
themselves of his proposal and he has taken 
passage for the great African island which he 
considers ‘‘as near to heaven as England.” 


The student volunteer missionary move- 
ment, inaugurated at Northfield a few sum- 
mers ago, appears to have quite as much con- 
crete strength in England as in this country. 
In connection with the recent Keswick con- 
vention about 150 students who have pledged 
themselves to the foreign work held a series 
of enthusiastic meetings. Besides these enough 
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others have promised to go abroad to bring 
the number up to 500. They are found in all 
the leading universities of the United King- 
dom, 


Evidently the protests of missionaries on 
the field and the persistent efforts of English 
radicals are having some effect upon the Brit- 
ish-Indian government, for they have just is- 
sued the following order: 


The government has decided, after consulta- 
tion with its officers and with the priests and 
with the most respectable persons, to prohibit 
the possession or use of opium in any form by 
Burmans iu Lower Burmah just as in Upper 
Burmah. The use of opium is condemned by 
the Buddhist religion, and the government, 
believing the condemnation to be right, in- 
tends that the use of opium by persons of the 
Burman race shall forever cease. _ 


But why the reference to the Buddhist priests 
and none to the Christian missionaries, and 
why confine the prohibition to Burmans? 


Panics may come and go, commercial and 
industrial establishments fail, but the credit 
of the great missionary societies remains “‘ gilt- 
edged,”’ because the bankers of the world real- 
ize the integrity of the directing officials and 
the constant beneficence of the givers; thus 
the editor of the Christian Advocate is enabled 
to say respecting the drafts of its missionary 
society: i 


Behind is the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which for 105 years has sustained the credit of 
the Book Concern and for seventy-five years 
that of the missionary society. Today our 
drafts, on the whole, are rather more valued 
in the East than those negotiated through 
London bankers. In interest and exchange 
in the last fourteen years over $55,000 has thus 
been saved to the missionary society. 


Another famous traveler testifies to the value 
of missions, and her witness is all the more 
forcible when it is remembered that the 
speaker is Mrs. Bishop, who has visited 140 
mission stations in various countries. She 
says: 


I am a convert to missions through seeing 
missions and the need for them. Some years 
ago I took no interest whatever in tbe condi- 
tion of the heathen. I had heard much ridi- 
cule cast upon Christian missions, and per- 
haps had imbibed some of the unhallowed 
spirit. But the missionaries by their lives 
and character, and by the work they are do- 
ing wherever I have seen them, have pro- 
duced in my mind such a change, and such an 
enthusiasm, as I might almost express it, in 
favor of Christian missions, that I cannot go 
anywhere without speaking about them, and 
trying to influence others in their favor who 
may be as indifferent as I was before I went 
among heathen countries. 


Dr. Henry M. Field, in his recent trip 
through Northern Africa, had it borne in upon 
him to study old Carthage and its history and 
the new work begun there by the late Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie, of whom and whose work he 
speaks in these high terms of praise: 


Though he had once been Archhishop of 
Algiers yet ten years since, when Tunis was 
taken uoder the protection of France, in the 
general reorganization the bishopric of Car- 
thage was revived and was fitly assigned to 
the most eminent man in the church who had 
devoted his tife to Africa, so that Cardinal 
Lavigerie, as Bishop of Carthage, was the 
direct successor of Saint Cyprian, who suffered 
martyrdom moré than sixteen centniies ago. 
Here he spent the rest of his days. But it 
was not a retirement for repose. His restless 
mind was as busy as ever. He founded a col- 
lege that has five hundred students—not Cath- 
olies ouly, but Protestants and Greeks and 
Jews and even Mussulmans. He built a 
chapel, Notre Dume de l’ Afrique, and, last and 
greatest of all, began the erection on the 
highest point of Carthage of a cathedral, to 
which his remains have been brought as its 
most precious treasure and which now re- 
mains at. once his monument and his tomb. 
As I read that illustrious name upon the mar- 
ble slab that covers him 1t was with tbe same 
veneration that I read the name of David 
Livingstone in Westminster Abbey. Here as 
there the tomb of the crusader will be for- 
ever a place of pilgrimage, to wkich will come 
the dusky sons of. Africa to stand with uncoy- 
ered beads around the dust of the benefactor 
of their ~ace. ’ Besa oo", 
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Literature 


\ 


BOOKS IN THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

From this part of our country has come 
recently the announcement of a remarkable 
development of the reading habit. In such 
centers as St. Louis and other, although 
lesser, cities it probably is not specially 
conspicuous, but it is said to be noticeable 
throughout the whole region, even in the 
smaller, villages. Libraries and bookstores 
are being called for and established and a 


very large trade has sprung up, chiefly 


within the last five years. 

As a consequence a considerable number 
of new publishing houses, some fifty or 
more, have come into existence, and already 
some men have made fortunes and have 
retired from business. At first books were 
disposed of on the subscription plan, and it 
worked well. But before long it was dis- 
placed by the more usual method of supply- 
ing the public through bookstores. This 
trade is almost wholly in Western hands, 
Eastern publishers having failed to discover 
or neglected to enter the newly opening 
field. 

To a large degree the literature which is 
supplied to readers in this region is peculiar 
to it. Of course they demand and receive 
many books which are known and read 
everywhere else. But a considerable part 
of the books sold them are stated to be 
written especially for them by authors whom 
their demand has prompted to write and 
who are not yet much known anywhere else. 
Some publishers are not as discriminating 
as others about the quality of what they 
sell, and there appears to be considerable 
variety in the literature produced. But 
most of it undoubtedly is of good quality. 

It will exert a useful educational influence 
and in time will enlarge greatly the circula- 
tion of the best class of works. At present 
it is noteworthy chiefly as a new demand 
for enjoyable reading, and, from another 
point of view, as a very remunerative devel- 
opment of the publishing business. But it 
means much more and better than merely 
these things. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
DR. G. H. ATKINSON’S BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Atkinson was a man whose place it 
will be hard to fill. One of the most emi- 
nent and useful Congregationalists in the 
great Northwest, he was known widely in 
other parts of our country and was de- 
servedly respected. A graduate of Dart- 

‘mouth College in 1843 and of Andover The- 
ological Seminary in 1846, he devoted him- 
self to the foreign missionary work in 
Natal, South Africa, but being detained 
providentially from sailing at the antici- 
pated time he was led to enter the home 
missionary ranks, although his appointed 
field, Oregon, was almost as far from his 
home and almost as difficult as many a for- 
eign station, There in Oregon City and 
later in Portland he spent his life and ac- 
complished an honorable and uncommonly 
fruitful life work. 

He was an able preacher and a faithful 

_ pastor. He also was a loyal Congregation- 
alist and had a prominent part in the task 
of establishing and building up our churches 
in the region in which he lived. He was 
selected repeatedly to represent them in the 
great national assemblies of our order, and 
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the leaders of the denomination throughout 
our country learned to depend much upon 
his judgment. It was in this connection 
that his largest reputation was gained. 
But in his own State he was influential also 
in other lines. He was foremost in foster- 
ing sound education and had much to do 
with the Portland High School, Tualatin 
Academy and the Pacific University.. But 
he was too broad a man not to be interested 
deeply in the material development of the 
Northwest and he published a number of 
important papers upon the agricultural, 
mineral and other resources of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho which attracted 
merited notice. 

This memorial volume, compiled by Mrs. 
Atkinson, is somewhat miscellaneous but 
of large value and interest. It includes 
sketches of his character and career, his 
original ocean journey to Oregon, selections 
from his own journal and his wife’s, various 
papers, addresses, etc., from his pen, and 
several appreciative tributes to his memory. 
It is enriched by a good portrait of him and 
by other appropriate illustrations. It can 
be had of Mrs. Atkinson, at Portland, Ore., 
for six dollars. 

RELIGIOUS. 

In Noble Lives and Noble Deeds [Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society. 50 cents], 
edited by Rev. E. A. Horton, there are forty 
lessons each upon some virtue or excellent 
moral quality and each describing some 
eminent man or woman supposed to have 
been conspicuous for the virtue specified. 
For instance, Emerson is named as the ex- 


ample of Courtesy, Dean Stanley of Open- 


mindedness and General Gordon of Enthusi- 
asm. The facts in each life are sketched 
briefly and questions are furnished for the 
class together with suggestions to the 
teacher. There is so much which is val- 
uable and helpful in the book that we are 
the more reluctant to. offer adverse criti- 
cisms. But it is fair to say that the qual- 
ities with which persons are allied here are 
not always those which were most charac- 
teristic. There must be very few people 
who are familiar with the history of John 
Bunyan who will not feel that it comes 
dangerously near absurdity to suggest Self- 
respect as his distinguishing characteristic, 
honorable although that quality is, and 
the same thing is true in regard to Have- 
lock who is linked here with Ambition. 
Each of these men was especially conspicu- 
ous, and was proud to be, for intense and 
exulting devotion to Jesus CObrist as a 
divine Redeemer. But probably there are 
not many Unitarian Sunday schools in 
which this could be taught without offense. 
Furthermore it is not chiefly as an example 
of Order that John Wesley is, or is not to 
be, honored, nor as one of mere Frankness 
that Luther, the lion-like champion of re- 
ligious liberty, is and will be reverenced. 
It is a pity that such a book should have to 
encounter so largely the settled and well- 
supported convictions of Christendom, But 
some of its divisions are much less open 
to criticism. ; 

There is something of attractiveness in 
Bible Lamps for Little Feet [Standard Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00], a collection of Bible 
stories and sketches and similar material in 
prose and verse, edited by C. M, Morrell, 
M.D. Some of its selections are eminently 
instructive and many are helpful spiritually, 
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The tone of some is.too much that of one 
consciously talking down to the level of the 
young reader, some of the poetry is of in- 
ferior quality, and in general it is true that 
more discriminating editing isneeded. Most 
of the pictures are praiseworthy but a few 
are not. There are many illustrations how- 
ever, and many are in colors. One addi- 
tional merit of the book is that it is unde- 
nominational. Another is the instruction 
furnished in toy-making, etc. President 
W. F. McCauley, of the Ohio Christian 
Endeavor Union, has compiled a handbook 
of Christian Endeavor Methods entitled 
How [Standard Publishing Co. $1.00]. It 
is comprehensive of all practicable depart- 
ments of the work, judicious in suggestion, 
clear and orderly in plan, printed and bound 
neatly, and compact enough to form a con- 
venient pocket volume. Such a book can- 
not fail to be of great service to all Chris- 
tian Endeavorers. 

Members of that pathetically and appro- 
priately named body, the ShutIn Society, 
will not fail to appreciate a new book edited 
by one of themselves. It is by Mary C. 
Yarrow and is called Songs for the Shut-In 
[Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents]. It contains 
a choice selection of poems and prose ex- 
tracts, all of a consoling or inspiring char- 
acter, and it is printed tastefully. It will 
cheer many an otherwise dull hour.—In 
his bright, telling little volume, A Rather 
Fast Young Man [James H. Earle. 30 
cents], Mr. J. L. Gordon, secretary of the 
Boston Y. M. C. Association, has made 
public certain reflections suggested by the 
parable of the prodigal son, and has draped 
them in such graphic words that young 
men will be the more ready to read and 
heed them. 


STORIES. 


Three short stories—The Private Life, 
Lord Beaupré, and The Visits—by Henry 
James, have been reprinted in a pretty 
book, The Private Life and Other Stories 
[Harper & Bros. $1.00]. The first lacks 
clearness—apparently one is invited to en- 
dow the principal character with the power 
of becoming temporarily invisible, the third 
is overwrought, and the second is natural 
and effective. Of course there are plenty of 
good descriptive touches in each. But the 
author is not at his best.——Another book 
of short stories is ‘‘ To Let” [J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.00], by B. M. Croker. Its eight 
sketches all are ghost stories in some sense 
and deal with East Indian scenes and actors. 
They are not too overpowering yet they are 
written with spirit and seem based upon a 
thorough knowledge of Indian life among 
both natives and English residents. This 
too is a book which many will find readable 
in the cars. But we should not allow it to 
lie in the way of nervous children. 

Ernest Redwood’s translation of Jean de 
la Bréte’s My Uncle and My Curé [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.75}is very easy and natural, 
and renders unusually well the charm of 
the original. The story is of the lightest 
quality yet is decidedly amusing and is thor- 
oughly French without having any of the 
far too common objectionable characteris- 
tics of French stories. The illustrations 
and the printing are tasteful and the former 
are of superior workmanship.—The latest 
issue in the Messrs. Harper & Bros. Frank- 
lin Square Library is In a Promised Land 
[50 cents}, by M. A. Bengough. It is a vivid 
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-and powerful portrayal of life in a South 
African colony, the baser elements of soci- 
ety being shown in sharp conflict with the 
higher, and very pronounced types of char- 
acter being contrasted with skill. The 
might of evil and of wicked men is indi- 
cated with relentless distinctness, although 
righteousness prevails at last. The story is 
a sad, powerful, deeply impressive drama 
and teaches some great moral lessons. It is 
one of the ablest stories which we have read 
in a long while. 

Mr. N. H. Dole’s Not Angels Quite [Lee & 
Shepard. 50 cents] ranks among the more 
entertaining volumes of this season’s lighter 
literature. In spite of evident faults—too 
many and too feeble puns, some overdrawn 
caricatures of character, a lack of sufficient 
familiarity with yachting matters, etc.—the 
story is more than merely readable and gains 
in interest to the close. The more impor- 
tant actors are represented with the most 
success and the book leaves a pleasant im- 
pression.— Florence Warden undeniably 
writes somewhat sensational novels, and her 
latest production, A Terrible Family [Inter- 
national News Co. 50 cents] must be con- 
fessed a highly wrought narrative. But it 
is not to be too swiftly condemned. It is 
improbable and inconsistent but spirited 
and entertaining and leaves a wholesome 
impression.-——In Messages from Mars [J.8. 
Ogilvie. 50 cents] Mr. R. D. Braine has 
given reins to his fancy and portrayed the 
supposed superior civilization of Mars which 
he represents as made known to us by a re- 
markable system of interplanetary telegra- 
phy. He certainly has written an interest- 
ing and suggestive book. 

Etelka’s Vow [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], 
by Dorothea Gerard, belongs to the Town 
and Country series and is a spirited narra- 
tive of a strange and highly improbable his- 
tory. It has merit in its portraitures and 
does not lack interest. Messrs. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons have issued two more of 
their charming little pocket volumes con- 
taining stories originally printed in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. One is Stories of the Sea, in 
which are four stories by J. R. Spears, Maria 
Blunt, C. E. Caryl and Dr. George Howe re- 
spectively, and the other is Stories of the 
South, the contents of which are by Thomas 
Nelson Page, Harrison Robertson, Joel Chan- 
dler Harris and Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Each costs half a dollar, is illustrated, is in- 
tensely interesting, and is just the thing to 
be read on a journey.— René Bazin’s A 
Blot of Ink [Cassell Publishing Co. 50 cents] 
has been translated into English and makes 
a light, pleasant summer story without any 
objectionable Frenchness and is not so long 
as to weary one. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Memories of Dean Hole [Macmillan & 
Co. $2.25] is one of those delightful books, 
as we intimated nearly a year ago when it 
first came out, which everybody wants to 
read. It has been reprinted five or more 
times already and the demand is likely to 
continue brisk. The author—whose portrait 
shows the reader about what sort of a book 
to expect—always has had many and diver- 
sified interests, including various forms of 
art, literature, labor and sport, as well as 
those more strictly religious. His pages 
abound in anecdote and contain many pic- 
tures of English life and manners which are 
of more than passing significance. The few 
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additional illustrations possess special in- 
terest because their originals were the work 
of John Leech with the exception of one by 
Thackeray. The more of such men as Dean 
Hole and the more of such books as his 
Memories the better for the world. 

One of the victims of Monte Carlo, the 
famous gambling resort near Nice, has writ- 
ten a full account of the history of the 
place, its allurements, fascinations and per- 
ils, for the warning of others. The book is 
called Monte Carlo, Its Sin and Splendor 
[N. C. Smith & Co. 50 cents], and is a 
plain, sensible and evidently truthful ex- 
posure of the evils of the place, not only 
those inevitable under the circumstances 
but also such as the large percentage of 
profit in favor of the establishment, the 
manner in which the many suicides are dis- 
posed of secretly so that their friends never 
can discover any trace of them, etc. It is 
full of solemn moral lessons applicable else- 
where as truly as at Monte Carlo. Out- 
ward and Homeward Bound [Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.00] is prettily gotten 
up. It has canvas covers with rope letters 
and other marine ornamentation, and it 
contains the smokestacks and signals of 
the different steamer lines, maps, state- 
ments about time-keeping on shipboard, 
the log, reel and compass, etc., and appro- 
priate selections as well as blank pages for 
autographs. Young people will like it. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Several belated magazines of last month 
have only just come to hand. The Magazine 
of American History for July and August 
[$4.00] has a picture and a paper by N. B. 
Winston, on Houdon’s Statue of Washington. 
Willis Boughton writes about The Genesis 


of the Ohio University. F. MacBennett, - 


in A Tangle in American History Straight- 
ened, shows that Juan Ponce de Leon’s 
charter which is dated at Valladolid, Sept. 26, 
1512, probably should bear date of Sept. 26, 
1514, an important correction. The other 
material all is of excellent quality, the 
illustrations are suitable, and the magazine 
under its new auspices bids fair to increase 
its former success.——In the August Yale 
Review [$3.00] Prof. G. P. Fisher’s article on 
Mr. Pierce’s Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Sumner is enough of itself to float the 
number. Hon. S. E. Baldwin treats of The 
Historic Policy of the United States as to 
Annexation, but deals rather with practice 
than with policy. Another specially valu- 
able contribution is Mr. J. Stanley-Brown’s 
on The Bering Sea Controversy from an 
Economic Standpoint. 

The Critical Review for July [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons] contains as usual learned 
critiques on the most scholarly treatises of 
recent issue, those theological and phil- 
osophical predominating, and German litera- 
ture receiving about as careful attention as 
English Romance [Romance Publishing 
Co.] continues to be edited with successful 
skill and it includes some stories written 
for its use and others selected from the 
leading foreign publications. ‘It always 
offers sixteen or eighteen short stories by 
the best writers and we have invariably 
found it entertaining. 


NOTES. 
— Goand see the newspaper exhibits when 
you are inthe World’s Fair at Chicago. They 
are of peculiar interest. 
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—— James Whitcomb. Riley is one of the 
few poets who has made money by his verses. 

—— One hundred and thirty-nine architects 
have submitted designs for the new city hall 
in New York City. 


— Dr. Holmes greatly enjoys discovering 
and measuring large trees, and every now and 
then revisits the few largest on his list. 


— Mark Twain’s oldest daughter, Miss 
Clara Clemens, has a taste for authorship and 
has written an allegorical play which is re- 
ported to be clever. 

—— Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, 
is believed to be the leading expert upon the 
subject of Indian archeology, language, etc., 
in this country. 


Mr. R. L. Stevenson received about $600 


' for the serial rights of Treasure Island, one of 


his earlier stories, and Mr. H. R. Haggard 
$1,500 for the serial rights of She. Hall Caine 
received the same for the serial rights of The 
Deemster. 


-— The inscriptions on the peristyle in the 
Court of Honor at the World’s Fair are in 
English and were composed by President 
Eliot of Harvard University. It was first 
proposed to have them printed in Latin but 
this suggestion fortunately was disregarded. 


—— Mr. James Stillie, the Edinburgh book- 
seller who has just died in his ninetieth year, 
was one of those who was employed by Sir 
Walter Scott to copy his manuscripts so that 
their authorship should not be detected. Mr. 
Stillie admired Scott greatly but used to speak 
contemptuously of both ‘‘ Christopher North ”’ 
and Carlyle. 


— Col. T. W. Higginson recently gave his 
friends at Dublin, N. H., two readings from 
his unpublished diaries for the benefit of the 
public library in the village. The portions 
read described his experiences at the famous 
Voltaire Centenary at Paris in 1878 and at the 
literary convention there in the same year. 
A visit to Louis Blanc also was described. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
VERGIL: ANEID VII. Edited by William C. Collar, 
A.M. pp. 96. 50 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE OPINIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER. By* Robert 
Grant. pp. 224. $1.00. 
DAVID BALFouR. By Robert Louis Stevenson. pp. 
406. $1.50. 
JACK HALL. By Robert Grant. pp. 394. $1.25. 
JACK IN THE BusH. By Robert Grant. pp. 374. 


$1.25. : 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
LITTLE SAINT HILARY AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Barbara Yechton. pp.97. 60 cents. 
MOTHER’S BEDTIME TALES. 
pp. 158. 75 cents. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
YounG MEN: FAULTS AND IDEALS. By J. R. Mil- 
ler, D.D. pp. 31. ; 
WHat Is WortH WHILE? 
Brown, Ph.D. pp. 32. 


National Temperance Society and Publication 
House. New York. 
TEMPERANCE IN ALL NATIONS. Edited by J. N. 
Stearns. pp. 434. $2.50. f 
American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia. 
DONALD PATTERSON’S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. S. K. 
Reeves. pp. 254. $1.10. 
Beri UPWARD. By Mary B. Willey. pp. 257. 
1.10. 
Gem City Business College. iney, Ill. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF COMMERCIAL LAw. By L. B. 
McKenna, M.A., LL.D. pp. 465. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
BIBLE ESCHATOLOGY. By Henry Theodore Cheever, 
D.D. pp. 241. 
W. H. Brearley. Detroit, Mich. 
THE STORY OF THE CROSS. pp.19. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


August. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


September. ATLANTIC.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.— 
AMERICAN HisTORY.—PREACHER’S.—CENTURY.— 
MOTHER’S NURSERY GUIDE.—MCCLURE’S.—ART 
AMATEUR.—OVERLAND.— BOOK NEWS.—LAWS OF 
Lir£.—NORTH AMERICAN.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
—COSMOPOLITAN.—BABYLAND.—LITERARY NEWS, 
—NEW ENGLAND.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE.—BOOK 
BUYER.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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A friendship counting nearly forty years is 
the finest kind of shade tree I know of.— 
James Russell Lowell. 


By Minnie E. Kenney. 


By Anna Robertson — 


« 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


The report from Manchester, N.H., is en- 
couraging, coming as it does at the beginning 
oftheautumn. It indicates faithfulness on the 
part of both the people and the last pastor 
when pastorless churches are busy with evan- 
gelistic work. 

The church that has tried the two com- 
munion\services commends the plan to other 
churehes. The attendance at the subordinate 


service has always been from twelve to: 


twenty. 

~. Itis quite a serious question for two churches 
to decide whether they will become one. But 
such unions, if they be ‘‘ for better,’’ are object 
lessons for the community. 

It is a good thing to give the little children 
in the Sunday school a ground work on the 
life of Christ before setting them to work on 
other departments of Bible study. 

The successful evangelistic services of the 
summer have shown that there are no limits 
of times and seasons to the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Now is a good time to organize the 
results of the summer’s work in outlying dis- 
tricts into local missions. In many country 
places it is impracticable for the pastor to 
visit the out-stations as frequently as in 
warmer weather. But instead of letting the 
enterprises lapse, if they are well organized 
there is a chance for growth during the winter. 


THE PAST SUMMER IN BROOKLYN. 

Brooklyn has by no means been neglected 
by the Congregational churches during the 
hot weather. Most of them have sustained 
regular services alone or in connection with 
neighboring churches, Six pastors have been 
in their pulpits all summer, and these testify 
that the popular saying, ‘‘ Everybody is out of 
town,” is fiction. Plenty to do and pleasant 
work at that is Dr. R. R. Meredith’s verdict 
after spending two vacation seasons in Brook- 
lyn. He has preached every Sunday morning 
in his own church, the Tompkins Avenue, to 
congregations varying from 1,500 to 2,000, and 
consisting largely of strangers. During the 
week, with his assistants, Rev. Mr. Bridges, 
two visitors and a nurse, he has been striving 
to brighten and bless the lives of the working 
people, who often suffer more in summer than 
in winter. Sending working girls to the Hol- 
iday House, sick mothers to the Seaside 
Home, children to the country for two weeks, 
mothers with their children for a day’s trip on 
one of the excursion boats, and kindred en- 
deavors, have taken much time, but in suffer- 
ing relieved, lives saved, gratitude evoked 
and hearts touched it has paid.well. Dr. 
Meredith has been supervising alterations in 
his Sunday school building to accommodate 
the rapidly growing infant department. In 
the new room will be placed kindergarten 
chairs and tables for 400 children, who will 
be taught in classes instead of by a single 
teacher as heretofore. This change necessi- 
tates securing forty new teachers, an under- 
taking that would dismay most pastors. But 
Dr. Meredith feels confident that the church 
members will respond to the appeal made last 
Sunday and that the supply will equal the de- 
mand. The infant department does not follow 
the International Lessons with the rest of the 
school, but takes up only the life of Christ, 


the arrangement made by Miss Wheelock 


being followed. 

Rey. C. W. King, recently installed pastor 
of the Bushwick Avenue Church, has been 
spending the summer in getting acquainted 
with his people, discovering the strangers and 


planning an aggressive fall campaign. He 


finds plenty of people, unable to leave the 
city for a vacation, who need and welcome 
spiritual ministrations. The first Sunday in 
September was a fitting crown for the sum- 
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mer’s efforts when seven were received into 
church membership and earnest congregations 
filled the church. Instead of spending valu- 
able time in gathering and marshaling his 
forces Mr, King will be able to enter at once 
into the fall work. A new building is a vital 
necessity and it promises soon to be a reality. 
The present building and a large lot, truly 
strategic in its location, are free of debt, and 
interested friends stand ready to help, hard 
times to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Rev. D. B. Pratt has been busy arranging 
the final details of the union between his 
church—Union—and the Beecher Memorial. 
Last spring the venerable Mr. Halliday, al- 
ready beyond the fourscore limit, asked that 
Mr. Pratt might be his associate. The church 
concurred and called him. Then, as if un- 
willing to rob the sister church of its pastor 
and to break the delightful relations existing 
between them, the Beecher Memorial invited 
Mr. Pratt’s church to come with him. Both 
invitations were accepted and the union was 
consummated at an impressive service, Sept. 
3, when Mr. Pratt and his church covenanted 
with Mr. Halliday and his church, after which 
all gathered about the Lord’s table. Many 
things conspire to make this a fortunate step. 
Instead of three churches in that section of 
the city with overlapping territory, as last 
year, there will be two, each free to strike out 
aggressively in its own field. Many now 
united had worked together happily in an- 
other church, before the formation of the 
Beecher Memorial, and are glad to stand again 
shoulder to shoulder, If there be truth in the 
saying, ‘‘Old men for counsel and young men 
for action,’ this church will be doubly blest, 
having both elements in the pastoral office. 
The Sunday school will number between 600 
and 700 and in every way the opportunities 
are large. The change coming in the summer, 
the new year will be one of unbroken spiritual 
activity. 

Rev. R. J. Kent of the thriving Lewis Ave- 
nue Church has spent his vacations for several 
years near the city and has encouraged his 
people to send for him in bereavement or any 
circumstances when his presence was espe- 
cially needed. This year he has been in the 
city not only for special calls but to preach 
twice each Sunday, when he has been met. by 
good-sized congregations. Like the others who 
have been here during the summer, Mr. Kent 
thinks union services are often best for 
churches and entire freedom from duties for 
preachers, but he also believes that the city 
should not be deserted altogether and that 
those who are on hand will find they are 
greatly needed. Circumstances which compel 
burial without a service and leave the sick 
and dying without spiritual ministrations are 
unjustifiable. Mr. Kent has had the pleasure 
of welcoming a number of new families during 
the summer and of receiving eight into church 
fellowship, the fruitage of July and August 
labors. The work on the new church building 
has been greatly delayed by the failure of the 
firms which had contracted to supply the 
materials. 

The Church of the Pilgrims has joined in 
union services with the churches near- by and 
also sustained all the services at its Pilgrim 
chapel branch. There have been ample oppor- 
tunities for seed sowing at the chapel, where 
the average Sunday school attendance during 
the ten midsummer Sundays was 523 and 
where preaching services and prayer meet- 
ings have been encouraging both in attend- 
ance and spirit. At the church the portion 
injured by fire last spring has been repaired 
and the Sunday school room refrescoed. 

Rey. Alexander Lewis and his people of the 
New England Church return to find that new 
gas fixtures have been put in and that the 
Sunday school room has been finely redeco- 
rated. They are eager to excel their own ex- 

lent record of last year. An office has been 
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put in Plymouth Church which undoubtedly 
will become the headquarters of its large 
working force and a convenient center for its 
activities. The new house of worship being 
erected for the Swedish church is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion and probably will be 
ready for use by Jan.1. The building will be 
a real ornament to the church architecture of 
Brooklyn and its interior arrangements are 
convenient. 

The summer has not been wasted. Beside 
the actual good done valuable preparation, 
both material and spiritual, has been made for 
the coming months. We enter the fall with 
better equipments and in stronger array for 
the battle. With a man at every post, for no 
church is pastorless, a church extension so- 
ciety well organized and aggressive, and a 
spirit of earnestness all along the line, Con- 
gregationalism ought to win great victories 
this winter for Christ. ADRIAN. 


TWO FEATURES OF FELLOWSHIP IN 
ST. LOUIS. 

In close connection with varying incidents 
of the work of our churches in St. Louis there 
are two permanent factors entering largely 
whatever success has been or is likely to he 
attained. One is the weekly meeting of the 
pastors of the city and vicinity, the other a 
publication called Congregational Life, issued 
weekly under their direction. The influence 
of these two agencies is so marked that a 
description of them may be helpful to an un- 
derstanding of Congregationalism in St. Louis, 
and suggestive of what it might do and be in 
other cities. 

The Ministers’ Meeting is pre-eminently a 
pastors’ meeting. The arduous task of straight- 
ening tangles in theological seminaries or 
benevolent societies is not resting upon our 
shoulders. We meet. as brother pastors, tuo 
hard pressed with common labors to quarre) 
among ourselves, to be jealous of each other’s 
successes or to be indifferent to each other’s 
trials. We begin by kneeling together and 
asking for the blessing of our one Master upon 
our one work in the city—an example which 
might, perhaps, advantageously be followed 
by pastors in other cities. -The meetings are 
held in a small parlor at the First Church and 
are strictly private, no reporters being aid- 
mitted and no strangers present save by intro- 
duction from some pastor. Apart from items 
of routine business, which are infrequent and 
speedily disposed of, the exercises consist of 
two things. The first is a brief paper, rarely 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes long, 
which falls to the lot of each brother in alpha- 
betical order to prepare and read. There is 
utmost liberty of choice in subjects, but a 
large preponderance of practical themes re- 
sults. The paper is followed by a discussion, 
in which each one present expresses any views 
he sees fit, more often by way of illustrating 
and extending the positions of the essayist 
than by adverse criticism, though there is no 
diffidence felt in controverting any statement 
to which exception is taken. 

The main thing in the average meeting, 
hawever, is each one’s report of his week’s 
work in his own field, including both its en- 
couraging and trying features and any ques- 
tions for advice which may have arisen. This 
is by far the most interesting and valuable 
part of the meetings and at once reveals and 
strengthens the brotherhood existing between 
all the city pastors. The meeting is called to 
order each Monday at 2.30 p.m. and regularly 
lasts two hours, and so great is the enjoyment 
and profit of these gatherings that from the 
first of September till the last of June scarcely 
a minister misses one of them save for some 
reason of absolute necessity. 

Our weekly newspaper, Congregational Life, 
is, so far as we know, a unique affair, at least 


on the scale on which it ig conducted. It has 


four pages, each containing nearly as much mat- 
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ter as one page of the Congregationalist. Most 
of the fourth page is occupied by a directory 
of the churches, giving names and addresses 
of pastors, hours of services and lists of sub- 
organizations. The first page, or the larger 
portion of it, is occupied by editorial matter 
and communications strictly devoted to affairs 
of local interest. The remainder of the paper 
is filled with news items and announcements, 
such as would naturally be printed on a 
weekly church calendar for use in the pews. 
Two thousand copies are printed each week 
from Oct. 1 to July 1 and distributed to repre- 
sentatives of the various churches and mis- 
sions, the largest church taking 600 and one 
mission requiring only fifteen. The expense 
of the'papers for the season of nine months is 
$750, which is divided among the various 
churches in proportion to the number of copies 
taken, some of the stronger churches paying 
in addition a portion of the assessments of the 
missions. 

The relation of this joint weekly calendar to 
the fellowship and progress of our churches is 
apparent. Each church learns each week of 
the doings of each sister church, secures in its 
own congregation the circulation of its weekly 
notices. As there are no advertisements in- 
serted, it can appropriately be distributed at 
the regular Sunday morning church service. 
It is widely read and highly valued and is an 
inestimable bond of union between the mem- 
bers of our household of Congregational faith, 
where each feels that its own welfare is closely 
bound up in the prosperity of all the other 
members. Steadily resisting every tempta- 
tion to enlargement and ambitious rivalry of 
well-established denominational publications, 
it has prospered for several years. An edito- 
tial committee of three, chosen from among 
the ministers in their meeting, with one re- 
tiring every three months, has charge of the 
preparation of the paper, and while these 
duties involve the expenditure of much time 
and strength each minister in his turn feels it 
a privilege to do this much for the common 
welfare. To Lanse 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


The Central Church will be reopened Sept. 17, 
when Rey. E. L. Clark, D. D., pastor elect, will as- 
sume the charge of the pulpit. The installation is 
expected to occur in October. 


Rev. J. E. Tuttle, D.D., closed his pastorate at 
Jamaica Plain, last Monday evening, with a farewell 
reception in the church parlors, which was as pleas- 
ant as such a gathering could be when every one 
felt regret at parting. A fine piano stood on the 
platform, a parting gift from his parishioners, 
which Mr. 8S. B. Capen presented with a felicitous 
speech. 

The Sunday School Superintendents’ Union held 
its first autumn meeting last Monday night at the 
Berkeley Temple social rooms, about 100 being pres- 
ent. Deep regret was expressed on account of the 
death of Mr. Arthur F. Coe of Newton, one of the 
members, and many words of sympathy were spoken 
for Mr. Herbert Gleason of Malden, now seriously 
ill, who has been a member of the Union for many 
years. Mr. W.E. Lewis answered these questions: 
Should a superintendent open the school before 
there is absolute silence? What is the best way to 
secure quiet? Rev. A. E. Dunning spoke on the 
question, To what extent should the Revised Version 
of the Bible be used in the schools? He also gave a 
brief report of the International and World’s Sun- 
day School Conventions at St. Louis. 


Massachusetts. 


Appropriate recognition of twenty years of faith- 
ful and acceptable service as organist was made at 
the First Church in Lynn last Sunday evening when 
the services were commemorative of the twentieth 
anniversary of Mr. S.S.Shepard’s connection with 
the church. Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
had a prominent place on the program, and the pas- 
tor, Rev. J. O. Haarvig, preached a sermon suited to 
the occasion. 


The tennis championship of Lowell was won at 
the recent tournament by Rev. C. W. Huntington, 
pastor of the High Street Church. The Congrega- 
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tional News congratulates him upon the service 
rendered to the church in thus commending Chris- 
tianity to the many young men of the city who are 
interested in athletics.——The Eliot Church met 
again in its beautiful house of worship last Sunday, 
when the pastor, Dr. J. M, Greene, preached on 
Worshiping in the Beauty of Holiness. During the 
summer the building has been repaired and its fur- 
nishings renovated at a cost of about $2,500, and in 
spite of the hard times the work has been completed 
without involving the society in debt.——The pastor 
of Kirk Street Church, Rev. M. M. Dana, D.D., 
who has recently returned from the World’s Fair, 
preached last Sunday on Religious Suggestions of 
the Great Ferris Wheel. Realizing that many are 
unable to attend the communion service on account 
of the care of children or the sick, the Highland 
Church holds a subordinaté service directly after 
the morning service. The regular communion is 
held in the evening. 


The inauguration at Andover next week Wednes- . 


day of Rev. T. C. Pease into the professorship of 
sacred rhetoric marks the opening of the fall term 
and will doubtless attract many of the friends of 
the seminary. The exercises begin at 3.30 P. M. 


It will gratify the many friends of Rev. B. M. 
Fullerton, D.D., of Waltham, who has been for 
some time incapacitated for full work, to learn that 
he has now resumed his pulpit and pastoral work. 


Rev. W. W. Curtis of West Stockbridge, having 
spent six weeks at the World’s Fair, has been giving 
sciopticon lectures about it for the neighboring 
church. 

Maine. 


The pastors of Portland resumed work Sept. 3. 
The vacation season, however, will practically be 
extended a month or six weeks by the large exodus 
of church people to the World’s Fair. During the 
summer the new tower of the State Street Church 
has been completed, making the renovated edifice, 
externally, one of the most imposing and beautiful 
in Maine. 


The meeting house in New Vineyard, repaired and 
refurnished, was rededicated Aug. 27, with sermon 
by Rev. Hugh Elder of Farmington. President 
Hyde of Bowdoin furnished five pieces of pulpit 
furniture, Hon. F. G. Butler a bell for the tower and 
Dr. E. P. Turner of New York and Rey. C. S. Patton 
of Auburn made other gifts. 


New Hampshire. 


Miss Abby W. Lang of East Concord bequeathed 
$500 to the church in that place, the interest to be 
used toward the support of preaching. In case 
regular preaching is not continued the principal is 
to go to the €.H.M.S., which is made residuary 
legatee. 


The Endeavor Society of the church in Rye has 
furnished one room in the new hospital at Ports- 
mouth. 


Evangelistic preaching services have been held 
upon one of the commons in Manchester since the 
middle of August, conducted by Rey. D. P. Brown. 
Thousands who never have been in attendance at 
the churches have heard the gospel. Meetings have 
been transferred to the churches and the spirit of 
Christian co-operation is strong. Week day even- 
ing services are held at the Franklin Street 
Chureh and day meetings at the First Church. 
Many have expressed a desire to come into the 
Christian life. A noonday prayer meeting has been 
established for business men which is well attended, 
and the women have already organized a daily 
prayer meeting to precede the afternoon services. 
Although the First and Second Churches are with- 
out pastors this does not prevent many from en- 
tering into the work. 


Connecticut. 


The Sunday school connected with the church in 
Stonington held a picnic recently for the benefit of 
the Fresh Air Fund of the New York Tribune. The 
net proceeds amounted to $216. 


The Center Church, Hartford, is repairing its 
house of worship.—The late Mrs. Edward Kelsey 
left $200 to the Sunday school of Essex and Center- 
brock. 

MIDDLE STATES. — 


New York. 


The churches of Binghamton are making elaborate 
preparations for a series of meetings to be led by 
Rey. B. Fay Mills early in October. A temporary 
tabernacle with a seating capacity of 4,000 has been 
erected at a cost of about $3,000. 


The church in Center Lisle consecrated a new 
and beautiful sacramental service Sept. 3. 
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THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


Rev. P. W. Sinks entered upon his seventh year at 
Painesville, Sept. 1. There have been additions to 
the church at every communion service in the six 
years, except one, 241in all. The benevolent contri- 
butions bave aggregated $16,500. 


Rev. Norman Plass held special services in Pitts- 
field for eleven days in the latter part of August, 
closing with an al] day meeting, in which he was 
assisted by Rev. A. T. Reed and Professors Cham- 
berlain and Bosworth of Oberlin. There were some " 
twenty conversions and long standing divisions in 
the church were healed. The results of the work 
of Evangelists, Plass and Reed in’ Ohio country 
churches the past summer have proved that the 
summer months are a favorable time for evangel- 
istic services in country districts. 


Indiana. 


All the Indianapolis pastors were back in their 
pulpits Sept.3. Rev. F. E. Dewhurst of Plymouth 
preached a notable sermon to a large congregation 
on the lessons to be drawn from the present panic. 
——Rev.J. W. Wilson and wife of Mayflower were 
given a pleasant reception, Sept. 6, by the Y. P. 8. 
C. E.—Fellowship Church has begun to use its 
rebuilt edifice without special dedication services. 
The women of the church provided a lunch counter 
for the G. A. R. visitors in that section of the 
city during the recent encampment.—aAt People’s 
Church, Rev. J. M. Lewis, the new pastor is drawing 
increasing congregations. Strangers are being at- 
tracted. 


Rev. W. A. Thomas of Kokomo has just closed 
his first year’s pastorate in which the church 
has been led out into local missionary work. The 
church roll has been carefully revised and dead 
timber removed. Three outside Sunday schools 
have been maintained for which the church has 
furnished about forty workers. <A lot has been 
secured for the plate glass works mission although 
the financial stringency caused a postponement of 
the chapel. Mr. Thomas has been unanimously 
requested to continue as pastor with installation. 


At Michigan City, the First Church, Rev W. C. 
Gordon, the new pastor, is getting the work well in 
hand. During August only Y. P. S. C. E. services 
were held in the evening. The Brookfield services 
are used 1n the evening and the attendance is good. 


‘Seven united with the church at the September 


communion.—The Swedish mission held in the 
chapel given by Miss Ann E. Sanborn is prosper- 
ing under the care of Rev. Alvin Anderson, a student 
of Chicago Seminary. A Swedish church will soon 
be organized under his care. 


Michigan. 


The church in Lowell, Rev. James Provan, pastor, 
received thirteen new members at its last commun- 
ion. During the past two years the membership 
has been nearly doubled, not through any outside 
aid but by the silent yet effective efforts of pastor 
and people. 

Not only the church at Kalamazoo but the whole 
State regrets the removal of Rey. C. W. Hiatt to 
Peoria, Ill. As a member of the home missionary 
committee, and in other ways, throughout the 
State he has made himself felt. Peoria is the 
second city in size in Illinois, having a population 
of 75,000 and, being centrally located, is a strategic 
point. The First Church, with its five new enter- 
prises around it, has chosen a man well adapted to 
the important work it has to do, and it extended to 
Mr. Hiatt the first unanimous call it has ever given. 


THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 

The church in Anoka, Rey. H. N. Pringle, pastor, 
has 120 members. The morning and evening con- 
gregations average 125 and seventy-five, respect- 
ively, the Sunday school 100. The Junior Endeavor 
is small, but the senior society is growing and has 
undertaken to furnish the church building with 
electric lights. The church has a $1,800 debt, -but 
itis keeping down the interest, paying $200 a year 


_on the principal and raising $650 for preaching. 


A fellowship meeting in which Rev. Messrs. G. H. 
Wells, Smith Baker, A. H. Heath, R. P. Herrick and 
J. H. Morley spoke was held at North Branch. The 
church has experienced discouragement on account 
of some differences of opinion and the attempt to 
organize a Methodist Episcopal church. Rev. H. G. 
Cooley has consented to remain there while the 
church is without a pastor. The fellowship meet- 
ing was helpful and inspiring and the little church 
now faces the future hopefully. i 
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Rév. R. W. Harlow is supplying a few weeks at 
Park Rapids.—The Swedish church at Mankato 
has started a subscription for a parsonage, having 
found a house which it can buy on favorable terms. 


Kansas. 


‘The fall meeting of Wichita Association was held 
at Arkansas City, Sept. 46. Principal Tunnell of 
Fairmont Institute preached the opening sermon. 
The Great Commission, The Baptism of the Spirit, 
Creeds, Conduct, Character, The Kansas Story, and 
Our Academies were among the themes. The 
Woman’s Home Missionary Meeting was of marked 
‘interest. A feature of unusual interest was the 
presence of brethren from Oklahoma, including 


Superintendent Parker and Dr. R. B. Foster, who ° 


sought the co-operation of Kansas brethren on the 
Southern border in efforts to plant churches. Their 
plans were heartily seconded by the association. 


The young church in VaJencia was recently made 
homeless by the burning of the schoolhouse in 
which the meetings were held. The missionary 
tent was promptly sent to the church and the work 
goes forward successfully. 


The services of Evangelist Veazie at Kinsley were 
beneficial particularly to the members of the church. 
He is now at Council Grove. 


The Arkansas Valley Association met at Hutchin- 
son Sept 6,7. Rev. D. H. Snowden, D. D., preached, 
and some of the topics considered were: Organiza- 
tion of the Forces of the Church, The Pastor’s Re- 
lation to All Departments of Church Work, The Di- 
vine Authority of the Scriptures, The Pastor His 
Own Evangelist, Our Periodical Literature and the 
Seriptural Idea of Sanctification. Superintendent 
Broad spoke on Home Missions and a hearty inter- 
est in missions was a prominent feature. 


The Bethel Mission, in that section of Kansas City 
where the Armour and Fowler packing houses are 
located, has been maintained successfully for nearly 
two years by two devoted Jay workers, Messrs. 
Mitchell and Shipp; but a church organization hav- 
ing become a necessity, the leaders of the movement 
and the converts heartily chose the Congrezational 
method and a church of twenty-one members was 
recognized, Aug. 22. The account of the work ac- 
complished by the mission was of thrilling interest, 
having many features of a rescue mission. The 
same council] ordained and instalJed as pastor Mr. 
Fred. G. Mitchell, one of the leaders of the move- 
ment. The new enterprise at Armourdale, which 
was recently inaugurated by meetings in the mis- 
sionary tent, will be under the care of the pastor 
and workers of the Bethe) Church. Crowds gather 
to hear the preaching, nearly all of them non-church- 
goers. 

Nebraska. 

Our German Seminary at Crete closed its most 
successful year last June. The attendance of stu- 
dents was larger than ever before and the receipts 
from the churches were much greater, indicating a 
wider interest in its work. The trustees have taken 
a further step forward by appointing Rev. Carl 
Hess of Iowa financial agent. Increased expenses 
will be incurred by the appointment of a third in- 
structor. Mr. Hess will begin his work among our 
German churches in Dakota, lowa and Nebraska. 


A visit to the thriving church at Cambridge will 

show what can be accomplished on home missionary 
ground by faithful and systematic work. When 
‘the pastor, Rev. H. S. MacAyeal, went there three 
or four years ago it was only a weak missionary 
‘church with a union Sunday school. Now it is one 
of the best self-supporting churches in the State. 
The membership is about 100, and that of the 
Sunday school nearly 200. 


Rey. John Doane, pastor of Plya outh Church, 
Lincoln, has been preaching for some time alternate 
Sunday afternoons at Rokeby, the nearest station 
on the new line of the Chicago & Rock Island Rail- 
road and a church of nineteen members was recog- 
nized Sept.6. The church expects to build a house 
at once. ; 

, South Dakota. 

Missionary C. M. Daley has just returned to Huron 
from the newly settled lands on the west of the Mis- 
sonri River, having made an eight day trip by team. 
At Earling, in the unorganized county of Presho, he 
planted a Sunday school and established preaching 

_ Services, and also began a similar work at a point 
midway between Earling and Oacoma in Lyman 
County. At Earling Mr. Daley found twenty-five or 
more English-speaking families who are interested 
in the work, and at Midway a large settlement of 
Scandinavian. people, quite a number of whom were 
members of mission Friend churches. These people 
took greatinterest in the services. AS e ish Bible 
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class will be conducted in connection with the Eng- 
lish Sunday school. The meetings this fall will be 
held from house to house, as there is no school- 
house in the county. Supt. W. H. Thrall for the 
Home Missionary Society will follow up this work 
at both these points by placing Mr. J. M. Stevens on 
the field at once. 


The little church in Oacoma, on the west of the 
Missouri, so recently organized, is happy in its work 
with Student V. C. Harrington and regrets that he 
must so soon return to his studies. 


Colorado. 
The following table shows the progress made by 


Congregationalism during Rev. C. M. Sanders’s su- 
perintendency, which has just come to a close: 


1886 1893 Gain 
SMUT OUGH a sttins «cass Aataios ss0'e dee 26 57 31 
Stations......... cs 8 
Membership,..:........s500. een) Sk ore 3,905 2,033 
Self-Supporting Churches...... 16 Ll 
ONT CHMGIACES.. 2%. iscscnsennds 26 45 oy°" 19 
POT SODA ROB: aie ieee li'cdcise vivid we'eene 2 14 12 
Sabbath School Membership... 2,788 6,757 38,869 
Approximate Value of Church 
LOD OEU Ven tas scious ceatartsrene estas $200,000 $440,000 $240,000 
IBENOVOICNCOS:...dcic.3cccsnccscesee 2,916 elt 20,234 
IRPGHAOE, cticceat cscs ccc cuwecces 30,676 74,881 44,212 
AVERAGES. 

Benevolence (per member)..... $1.50 $5.92 4.42 
Home EXpenses........0s.c0ceeee 16.33 19,20 2.87 
PACIFICO COAST. 

California. 


Rey. W. H. Tubb of Bethlehem Branch, San Fran- 
cisco, is rejoicing over the promising outlook for a 
new edifice in the near future. This is due in great 
part to efforts made by Drs. Pond and Brown,— 
Rey. F. Flawith of Antioch and Rey. J. B. Eddie of 
the Fourth Church, Oakland, haye been exchanging 
pulpits for a month. 


During the one-half year’s ministry of Rev. B. F. 
Sargent at Santa Rosa thirty have been added to the 
ehurch. It has just completed its fifth year.——Rev. 
H. W. Jones, for many years pastor at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., will supply for six months the new church 
at Claremont, the seat of Pomona College.——There 
is great joy in Ventura, due largely to the blessing 
granted upon the faithful labors of Evangelist F. L. 
Smith. . 


(By Telegraph.) 


FROM CHICAGO. 


The Parliament of Religions was ushered in yes- 
terday afternoon by the Congregational Congress. 
There was a fair audience in Columbus Hall and the 
exercises made a fine impression. President Bon- 
ney’s welcome was singularly felicitous, to which 
the presiding officer, Rey. Dr. Willard Scott, gave a 
fitting response. Prof. Williston Walker’s paper on 
First Things in Congregationalism was finely con- 
ceived, admirably arranged, clear and exact in ana- 
lysis, terse and convincing in statement. Miss Mary 
Jordan of Smith College read a paper on. the Con- 
gregational Idea, which showed how we have drifted 
away from the democratic idea of Congregation- 
alism by overlooking the intellectual and personal 
responsibility in religion. Dr. Stimson’s paper, 
with characteristic force and earnestness, showed 
how Congregationalism of today is an ‘organism, 
not an organization. Rey. Hugh Pedley of Winni- 
peg traced the relations which if less close than 
they once were are less close than they will be. 
At the evening session Rey. Dr. Sherrill of Atlanta 
responded for Congregationalism at the South, 
giving special praise to the work of the A. M. A,, 
and referred also to Congregationalism at the West. 
Rey. Dr. Judson Smith, in,a comprehensive mission- 
ary survey, showed how Congregationalism has 
opened the nations. Dr. Little gave a few words of 
greeting from Boston. Dr. McKenzie, at a late 
hour but in words that captivated his hearers, dwelt 
on the mission of Cougregationalism to the world, 
affirming it to be to give it primitive Christianity 
in purity, but to give it with American spirtt so as 
to make the best type of men. 

The Women’s Congress opened on Monday, with a 
fine program, for three days. The opening Parlia- 
ment of Religions was grancer, more impressive and 
enthusiastic than had been anticipated. The hall 
was crowded. FRANKLIN. 


WEEKLY BREGISTER. 
Calls. 


BARKER, Otis W , to Newtown, Ct. 

CAAMB ERS, Alexander, Two Rivers, Wis., to Hillsboro. 

DOE, eraake B., St. Louis, Mo., to Clintonville, Wis. 
Accepts. 

GARDNER, Rufus P., Marion, Mass., Hampstead, N. H. 

HENRY, J. A., Wichita, Kan., to Maize and Colwich. 
Accepts. 

HIATT, Casper W., accepts call to First Ch., Peoria, Ill. 

MORTON, George F., Grey Eagle, Minn., to Parker. 

OSTROM, Osear, to Carbondale, Kan. 

PIERCE, Lucius M., accepts call to Riceville, Io. 

sO UENE, William, Geneva, I[ll., to Butte, Mont. Ac- 
cepts. 
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SAUERMAN, William E., Staceyville, Io., to Wayne and 
Hickory Grove. 

SELDEN, Edward G., accepts call to Madison Avenue 
Retormed Ch., Albany, N. Y. 

SMITH, Allen Ate West Hartford, Vt., to Royalton and 
South peek et 

SMITH, Dani®l E., Grand Meadow and Dexter, Minn. 
to Monticello, Accepts. 

SNEED, James W., to Angel’s Camp, Cal. Accepts. ” 

WIEDENHOEFT, William, Hemingford, Neb., to Wil- 
liamston, Mich. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ALVORD, James C., i. Sept. 8, Woonsocket, R. I. Ser 
mon, T. F. Waters; other parts, Alexander McGregor 
E. 8. Gould, J. J. Woolley and L. M. Pierce. 

BARBER, Jeremiah M., and Dora R., 0. p. and oss’t p. 
Aug. 30, Wilsonville, Ore. Parts, Rev. Messrs. C. ¥. 

, J. L. Hershner, J. M. Dick, R. M. Jones and 

. Parker 

MITCHELL, Fred G., o. p. Aug. 22, Armourdale, Kan 
Sermon, Rev. J. G. Dougherty, D. D.; other parts, Rev 
Messrs, W. B. Shaw, L. P. Broad and A. W. Bisbop. 

SMITH, Henry, o. Sept. 5, Barryville, N.Y. Sermon and 

rayer, Rev. W. A. Robinson, D. D.; other parts, Rev 
essrs. F. L. Luce, W. H. Kershaw and D. T 
Williams. 

WATHEN, John M., 0. p. Sept. 6, Lisbon, N.H. Sermou 
Pres. W. DeW. Hyde. 

WILLIAMS, H. DeWitt, 0. Sept. 8, Plainfield, Vt. Ser 
mon, Rey. W. S. Hazen, D. D.; other parts, Rev 
Messrs. C. W. Longren, H. A. Russell, L. H. Ellio 
and C, H, Merrill. 

Resignations. 

CABLE, George A., Stewartville, Minn. 

COLE, William I., Houlton, Me. 

HERROLD, Baruch D., Etta, Cal. 

HOOKER, George E., Medical Lake, Wn. 

JAMES, William, Woodhaven, N. Y. 

NOTT, Jairus L., Middlefield, Ct. 

PERRY, Trumap S., Limerick, Me. 

SEWALL, John L., Central Ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

SMITH, James R., Hennepin, Ii]. 

WEBB, Stephen W., South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

Dismissions. 
HOLMES, Theodore J., West Newton, Mass., Sept. 6. 
Churches Organized. 

ARMOURDALE, Kan., recognized Aug. 22. 
members. 

CHAMPOKG, Ore., recognized Aug. 3l. Ten members 

CHICAGO, South Chicago Second, Aug. 29, Rey. P. A 
Orth in charge. 

MT. PLEASANT, Ore. Twenty-five members. 

ROKEBY, Neb., Sept. 6. Seventeen members. 

WESTMORE, Vt., Sept. 6. Ten members. 


Cla 
F. 


Twenty-one 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. ‘ Conf. Tot 
Ames, Io., 2 8 Lowell, Mich 13 18 
Barre, Vt. 2 10 Lynn, Mass, First, 25 
Bath, N. H., 6 6 Malden, Mass., " 
Blanchard, Me. 4 4 Medford, Mass., Mys- 
Boston, Mass., Berke. tie Ch., — 4 
ley Temple, 8 Michigan City,Ind., 2 7 
Brainerd, Minn., Sec- Milton, N. H., 3 3 
ond, 3 3 Minneapolis, Minn., 
Brooklyn, N Y., Bush- Fifth Ave., 7.,-9 
wick Ave., — 7 Oak Park, ‘ine 
Rochester Ave, — 6 Plymouth, Loud 
Cambridgeport, Ms., Silver Lake, — 6 
Pilgrim, — 8 Nashua, Io., Coz 
Cannon Falls, Minn., 7 10 Oacoma,S. D., 15 17 
Cayuga, N. D., 4 5 Oberlin, O., First, 9 13 
Chelsea, Mass., Cen- Second, —- 9 
tral. 1 3 Onendaga, Mich., — 60 
Columbia; Ct., 2 3 Painesville, O., — 3 
Creiyhton, Neb., 3 14 Parker, Minn., 2 3 
East Hardwick, Vt.. 5 6 Pataha City, Wn., 4 4 
Everett, Mass., First, 4 10 Quechee, Vt., 8 9 
Fall River, Mass., Cen- Staples, Minn., 4 4 
tral, 2 4 Stoneham, Mass , 4 8 
Faribault, Minn,, 13 14 Tampa, Fla., 5 6 
Gaysville, Vt., 3 4 Trumbull, Ct., 4 4 
Gilbert, Io., 3 6 Ventura, Cal. 8 10 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Waterbury, Vt., — § 
Plymouth, 2 3 Watertown, Ct., 3.4 
Haverhill, Mass., Cen- Whiting, Vt. ‘3.6 
ter, 2 4 Woodford, Me., 4 6 
Union, 4 6 Worcester, Mass., 
Hudson, N. H, 2 5 Plymouth, — 4 
Hyde P»rk, Mass., LS Salem St., } eer 
Kinderhook, Mich., 19 19 Swedish, 41 
Lanesville, Mass., 5 6 Nineteen«hurches with 
Lockport, N. Y., First,6 8 twoor less, 18 2 


Conf., 248; Tot., 501. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 12,090; Tot., 25,518. 


FROM PUGET SOUND. . 


BY REV. DAN F. BRADLEY, GRAND RAPIDS, MIOH. 


Seattle is an ideal summer resort. The 
cool days and the nights that lure one into 
sleep from July 1 to September 30 are wel-, 
come to the tired brain worker. The city is a 
busy one, even in-these pinching times; yet, 
with all its commerce, it spreads over so 
many miles of hill and valley, lakeside and 
sali, water beach that one can always find 
rest in its numerous parks. The mountains 
are inspiring yet restful; Ranier towering 14,- 
440 feet among the snowy Cascades on the 
south and Baker onthe north, with the Olym- 
pics on the west, ragged and unexplored, all 
in full view. A trip in a score of directions 
by boat on the Sound will give variety. Port 
Blakeley, five miles away, with the largest 
sawmill in the world; Vashen Island, where, 
ona beautiful spot overlooking a noble bay, 
are situated the Chautauqua grounds ; Tacoma, 
Seattle’s commercial rival, one hour and 
twenty-five minutes distant by boat; Whitby 
Island, half as large as Rhode Island, on 
which is located in a most fertile prairie our 
Puget Sound Academy; and Olympia, capital 
of the State, can be visited easily. 
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The way hither is worth twice the low 
rates now prevailing. The new Great North- 
ern line, just opened by that wonderful rail- 
road builder J. J. Hill of St. Paul, carries one 
to all the. Sound points in three days from 
that city and speeds you through neither bad 
land nor sandy desert. From the Great Lakes 
to the summit of the Rockies you see no 
region where sheep and cattle will not thrive. 
In July the whole 1,800 miles from St. Paul 
to Seattle is wonderfully green. From the 
passage of the Rockies to the shore of the 
Sound you pass through wonderland. Noth- 
ing can compare in the East with the descent 
into the Flathead Valley of Montana from the 
Rockies, the ride for hours beside the blue 
Kootenai, the passage of the majestic Colum- 
bia at Wenatchee, just above the Rock Island 
Rapids, the threading of the cafions, the 
switchback over Stevens Pass and the wind- 
ing way through the big trees of the Skywa- 
mish Valley as the Cascades, the most formi- 
dable barrier to the’ railroad engineer’s skill, 
are successfully surmounted. The coming of 
the Great Northern into Seattle gives this 
city railroad facilities equaled by no other 
city on this coast, and the establishment of a 
direct line of steamers to Yokohama and 
Shanghai will enable her to handle much of 
the Asiatic commerce that traverses the con- 
tinent, as in the Great Northern she has the 
shortest line by a hundred miles to the Kast. 

Our Congregational brethren have planted 
well ‘here.. A Congregationalist, the good 
Whitman, saved this country to the stars and 
stripes, and as early as 1864 we hada church 
at Walla Walla. In 1869 Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, was organized, and it is easily in the 
lead in the State, numbering 700 members 
over 300 of whom have been gathered by Dr. 
Wallace Nutting, who is serving now his third 
year with the church. The First Church, 
Tacoma, is next in point of strength, and Dr. 
Leavitt Hallock was cheered as he started 
away for his vacation by the spirit of his 500 
people who cleared off the debt that for years 
has troubled them. Around these churches 
are a number of churches and missions which 
have grown out of them, capably and enthu- 
siastically served. Seattle is Congregational 
headquarters, and here dwell in unity Super- 
intendent Greene of the C.S.S.and P.S. and 
Superintendent Bailey of the A. H. M.S., the 
former with almost ninety independent Sun- 
day schools, the latter with the same number 
of missionary churches to care for. Here, too, 
is published the newsy Occidental Congrega- 
tionalist, ‘‘a chip of the old block” in spirit 
and catholigity. 

Home missionaries in this region are well- 
paid, better paid than in Michigan, for in- 
stance, and are contented and enthusiastic. 
It would be hard to call a Washington man 
from his mountains and his climate to such a 
church, say, as the Pilgrim of St. Louis. He 
would sacrifice much in going. A sense of 
stern duty might move him, nothing else 
would. ° 

Washington Congregationalists have an ad- 
mirable system of denominational education. 
Whitman College, in the famous wheat belt, 
Abtanum Academy, just east of the Cascades 
in the Yakima fruit country, and Puget Sound 
Academy at Coupeville are well placed and 
well manned. The brethren here have the 
good sense to avoid the horrors of a “‘ second 
college’”’ fight and the Education Society is 
fostering these institutions, which have al- 
ready shown by their noble fruit the right to 
be. 

What impresses one in the church life here 
is the activity of Christian men, laymen, in all 
this work. The churches swarm with men 
and they come out to hear the gospel in the 
evening. Dr. Behrends was greeted with a 
noble gathering of intelligent people, two- 
thirds men, on a recent Sunday evening. The 
Christian life and thought of these far regions 
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is sound and sturdy and-sensible, and the 
promise of the future is excellent. Politically, 
such cities as Seattle are Republican, the lead- 
ing element is sound on the silver question 
and it is not hostile to the Chinese. Washing- 
ton, which has been settled by Yankees, may 
be relied upon to be as stanch and true as 
Maine or Michigan on questions of the public 
weal. 


—<_ 


DR. STORRS ON THE AMERICAN 
BOARD SITUATION. 


Last week’s Independent contains a long 
letter from Dr. Storrs in which, as president 
of the board, he utters his opinion respect- 
ing two questions much mooted at present— 
the relation of Mr. Noyes to the board and 


the enlargement of the Prudential Committee. 


Respecting the case of Mr. Noyes he ex- 
presses the earnest desire he had for his ap- 
pointment, and then says of the first minute 
sent to Mr. Noyes April 11: 


We did not call upon Mr. Noyes to 
‘retract’? ‘¢disown,’’ ‘‘disavow’’ anything 
which he had formerly said—which require- 
ment, it seemed to us, would be putting 
too sharp a strain upon him, but we simply 
noted the fact that he had now ‘‘not re- 
peated’’ what the board had twice disap- 
proved and that these things, therefore, 
were not under present consideration. So 
much as this it seemed necessary to do, 
that it might not be felt by any that we 
were striking in the face repeated previous 
decisions made by the body whose servants 
we were... . We were none of us past 
mastersin the art and mystery of diplomacy, 
and we may have blundered, as of course 
we now know that we were mistaken, in 
the primary assumption on which we were 
proceeding. But our simple purpose was 
to appoint Mr. Noyes, if we could do it 
without setting at naught what had been 
deliberately and repeatedly done by the 
governing body from which all our author- 
ity had come. 


Dr. Storrs then sets forth his disappoint-_ 


ment at the tenor of Mr. Noyes’s reply: 


When his letter of June 10 was laid be- 
fore us, written by him after a month’s 
deliberation, in which he distinctly notified 
the committee that his statements of opin- 
ion made in 1886 and 1887, and then over- 
whelmingly condemned by the board, had 
not been ‘‘ tacitly withdrawn,’’, to use his 
own phrase, but were still in force as rep- 
resenting, at least so far as they had repre- 
sented, his present as well as his previous 
convictions, and that no change had oc- 
curred in his views since he had used them, 
it was wholly impossible to do anything 
else than suspend further action. Those of 
us who had most earnestly desired his ap- 
pointment were of the first to see and feel 
this. The committee is empowered to rep- 
resent the board, but certainly not to over- 
rule it. If it could do this in one case it 
could. do it as fitly in fifty others, and it, 
not the board, would become at once the 
ultimate authority. 

It cannot be necessary to argue this for 
any man engaged in affairs, or for any one 
who recognizes the proper limitations of 
ministerial office. Suppose a board of bank 
directors to refuse to discount the long- 
time note of an applicant on the ground 
that his resources do not offer sufficient 
security. Suppose him subsequently to ap- 
ply to the cashier for an equivaJent discount, 
admitting at the same time that his finan- 
cial position is essentially unchanged. 
Would the officer be at liberty to oblige 
him, in an access of kindly feeling, and 
with no further reference to the directors? 
Iam not much of a business man, though 
all my active life has been passed among 
such, but my strong impression is that a 
cashier who should do that thing would be 
promptly informed that his place was va- 
cant. If he were not, I; as having possibly 
some small dealings with the bank, should 
certainly wish to withdraw my account. 

This is the whole case, succinctly stated. 
The board, as we said in our final minute, 
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can do what it will ina matter of this sort, 
at any time, in the exercise of its governing 
control. But.the committee cannot take 
such power to itself, unless the body ap- 
pointed is greater and more masterful than 
the body appointing. If the board wishes 
to have Mr. Noyes appointed, in view of his 
supposed general fitness for service-and of 
the wish of his neighbors in Japan, while 
the declarations on his part whichit formerly 
disapproved remain unwithdrawn, it will, 
of course, say so, and its directions will be 
scrupulously followed, as in intention they 
always have been. It can altogether cancel 
what it did before, if this isits pleasure. It 
can treat the present case as an exceptional 
case, in view of its peculiar circumstances not 
likely to be repeated, and of the recent sup- 
plementary statements made by the candidate 
whom before it rejected. Or it can declare 
that it stands where it did stand, seven years 
ago, and that this case is not again properly 
under discussion. It has the power, as it 
has the responsibility, and I trust will use 
it wisely. But it cannot be unreasonable to 
hope that any further directions given by it 
to the committee will be explicitly given; 
that the committee will not be left again to 
a puzzling game of hide-and-seek, amid the 
dim spaces of such a vague phrase as “‘ what 
is best for the interest of the mission,” 
while the only definite directions ever given 
continue unchanged. 


Passing to the discussion of the enlargement 
of the committee, Dr. Storrs considers it a 
question of wise and effective administration 
to be decided by considerations wholly apart 
from any involved in recent controversies. 
Professing highest regards for all the members 
of the committee, none of whom would he dis- 
place, he yet feels that enlargement would 
remove certain prevalent impressions: 


It is felt by many, for example, that the 
committee as it is, being small in number, 
made up of those living in one neighbor- 
hood and in various ways closely affiliated, 
has tended for years to become rather a 
clique or a coterie than an adequate repre- 
sentative committee, fairly expressing the 
general mind of the board, alive to its 
thought and promptly responsive to its 
practical impulse. This is not true; but 
the impression is a frequent and strong one, 
and to argue aguinst it is like trying to beat 
away a fog with a stick. Another feeling is 
closely related to this, to the effect that the 
business of the committee has come too 
largely to be transacted in recent years in 
routine way, under certain undefined law 
of custom, according to technical or tradi 
tional methods, without the independent- 
exercise of individual judgments on impor- 
tant cases and questions. I may not be 
accepted as a competent witness, my own 
opportunities for meeting with the commit- 
tee being infrequent, but I have never seen 
indications of this, certainly to any threat- 
ening extent. Yet the impression of it 
remains. 


Continuing he says: 


Itis an impression, too, not unnaturally as- 
sociated with these in the minds of many, 
that the long service, the eminent character, 
the unusual mental and moral power, of the 
beloved and honored chairman of the com- 
mittee, with his characteristic decisiveness 
of conviction, give him almost dictatorial 
power in its. discussions, making it more 
difficult than it normally should be to op- 
pose or largely differ from him, and often 
rendering the decisions of the committee 
hardly more than a rescript of his personal 
judgment. I have not found this to be so, 
but have differed from him and have seen 
others differ, frankly and broadly, on im- 
portant matters, with no reserve on either 
side yet with no diminution of mutual re- 
gard. But those who have not known this 
venerable father in the ministry as I have 
known him, for half a century, are often 
deeply convinced of his real autocracy in 
the committee, and, with Congregational 
instinct, they are zealous against it. It is 
the shadow which follows, and in some 
sense measures, his just and long-continued 
eminence in the councils of the body to — 
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which his name has given distinction both 
here and abroad. 


He then refers to the general feeling that 
the committee ought to have on it more pas- 
tors in active service and more of the larger 
lay contributors to the treasury. 

‘In his concluding paragraphs Dr. Storrs 
takes issue as follows with Dr. Thompson, the 
chairman of the committee: 


Much of the business coming to the com- 
mittee can be properly done through sub- 
committees, as it is already often done in 
effect. At many meetings the business is 
not complicated or difficult. 
an easily be put into separate sections. A 
recent ‘‘docket’’ lying before me contains 
more than fifty items, which is something 
unusual. But the greater part, at least, of 
the particulars included might fairly be 
‘distributed among sub-committees, and the 
entire list be then acted upon, intelligently, 
effectively, in much less than two hours 
and a half at a general meeting. The 
added money cost of the suggested ar- 
rangement is certainly not of prime impor- 
tance. We must not waste anything, espe- 
cially in times like these, but less than two 
thousand dollars will doubtless more than 
cover the additional expense, and surely 
that is not too much to pay for an impor- 
tant increase of power. Nor can I con- 
ceive that such an enlargement of the com- 
mittee could tend to make the executive 
officers more independent than they prop- 
erly should be in their several departments. 
I have never met the slightest indication 
that either of them desires to become so. 
But if such tendencies should at any time 
appear they will certainly be most effectively 
counteracted by the larger committee, ar- 
ticulating with a new distinctness and en- 
forcing with added emphasis the mandates 
of the board. Ido not anticipate the least 
hazard in this direction, but if any should 
ever be developed this is unquestionably 
the way to meet it. 

Iam constrained to differ widely, too, from 
my honored friend in his estimate of the 
success, or as he thinks the failure, of the 
experiment to which he refers, when Dr. 
Asa D. Smith, Mr. Barnes and others from 
a distance were for a time made members 
of the committee; or when, under a similar 
impulse, the lamented Dr. Armstrong be- 
came one of the secretaries. Whether the 
more remote members. of the committee 
were able to attend the ordinary meetings 
more or less frequently is hardly the ques- 
‘tion. - They were always, no doubt, kept 
advised of what was going on, as Mr. Blatch- 
ford and I are now constantly advised. They 
were always accessible when critical ques- 
tions were in hand. Their advice was, per- 
haps, not less influential when they could 
not be personally present and their connec- 
tion with the committee gave assurance, to 
those who had had any apprehensions, that 
party prejudices were not governing at the 
missionary rooms, and that the judgment of 
Dr. Anderson, excellent as it was, was like 
-a result of council, with only as much of 
force in it as there) was of reason. Dr. 
‘Thompson and I are two of the not very 
many present members of the board who 
personally remember that experiment, and 
while I often defer to his judgment I can- 
not do sohere. It seemed to me at the time, 
it seems now, to have been practically suc- 
cessful. ...In a change of such perma- 
nent importance nothing should be done 
with violence or in haste. But if a large 
representative committee should be ap- 
pointed early in the meeting at Worcester, 
to consider the subject in its various rela- 
tions and to report either at that meeting, 
or, if this be found impossible, at the meet- 
ing to follow, my very strong impression is 
that in this direction will be found to open 
before the board an important advance both 
in power and in peace. 


God Himself culminates in the present 
moment, and will never be more divine in 
all the ages, 
prehend at all what is sublime and noble 
only by the perpetual instilling and drench- 


Where it is it’ 


And we are enabled to ap-— 
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ing of the reality that surrounds us.— 
Thoreau. 


Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 10 A.M., 
Aone 18. Address by Prof. J. F. Genung of Amherst 
College on Some Thoughts on the Study of Literature 


as an Aid in the Work of the Christian Winistry. 
(AE East ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Sept. 19, 
A.M. 


MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Tuesday, 
Sept. 19,1 P. M. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. M. 


THE Congregational church of Lebanon, N. H., will 
celebrate the 125th anniversary of its organization Sept. 
4-30. Commemorative services will be held Sunday 
morning and at the Sunday school hour. In the even- 
ing there will be a mass meeting of all the chur: hes of 
the community in congratulatory services. Wednesday, 
the anniversary day, historic and other addresses will 
be given in the afternoon by the three living ex-pas- 
tors. A collation will follow. In the evening, among 
other speakers, will be President Tucker. The closing 
service will be held Friday evening. Invitation is ex- 
tended to all absent members and to those formerly 
connected with the church to be present and partici- 
pate in the exercises. Entertainment will be gladly 
provided for those who will notify Mrs. A. L. Worthen 
as soon as Convenient. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr: Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 


D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, eel 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


THE Essex NORTH HOME MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
will meet with Belleville Church, Newburyport, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20, at 10 A.M. Interesting speakers will be 
present, among whom are Miss Virginia Dox, Miss Pick- 
ens, Miss Annie Johnson ef Bradford Academy and Mr. 
Gutterson. Basket collation. 


AUTUMNAL STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Minnesota, St. Paul, Sept. 19. 
Oregon, Portland, Sept. 26. 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire, Sept. 26. 
North Carolina, Salem, Sept. 28. 
Oklahoma, Chandler, 

California, San Francisco, Oct. 3. 
Colorado, Denver, Oct. 3. 
North Dakota, Mayville, Oct. 3. 
Montana, Missoula, Oct, 10. 
Nebraska, Beatrice, Oct. 16. 
Washington, Seattle, Oct. 17. 


New Mexico and Arizona, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1] and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32 Congregational tlouse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rey, Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
o1ETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and one ag a4 Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region, ev. Charles R. Bliss, Secretary, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Dll. William H. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill, Boston office 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIBTY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; T, Y. 
Gardner, W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
man, Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
leges. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schoo)s and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION,- Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 
City. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. : 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIX, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. _. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S IE RIKND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833.’ Object: to 
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improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver- 
ance homes and boarding nouses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Savlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

d CHARLES H. TRASK, President, 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BLAKELY—WOOLWORTH-—In Clinton, N. Y., Aug. 16, 
by Rey. J. B. Foote, Gilbert S. Blakely of Worcester 
and Gertrude M. Woolworth of Clinton. 

HOWE—SPOONER—In West Brookfield, Sept. 5, by 
Rev. B. M. Frink, Samuel L. Howe of Enfield and 
Bersha Melory Spooner of West Brookfield. 

SHAW—BACON—In Reading, Pa., pou 5, Albert Shaw, 
editor of the Review of Reviews, and Bessie Bacon. 

SKEELS—HOOKER—Im Ionia, Io., Sept. 6, by Rev. 
N. L. Packard, Rev. H. M. Skeels of Whitewater, Col., 
and Myra Hooker of Ionia. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


HALE—In Redlands, Cal., Sept. 1, Mary Gilman Hale, 
beloved daughter of Jane Dwinell and the late Rev, 
J. G. Hale, aged 29 yrs. 

MEFFERT—In Winthrop, Io., Sept. 2, Mrs. Ann Lou- 
retta Meffert, only sister of Rey. L. W. Brintnall and 
Deacon E. P. Brintnall, one of the charter members 
of the church, aged 61 yrs. 

SANBORN —In National City, Cal., Aug. 26, at the resi- 
dence of her brother. Fred Sanborn, Sarah E., only 
daughter of the late Dr. J. A.and Sarah Sanborn of 
Campton and Plymouth, N. H. 


MRS. J. EDWARD PLIMPTON. 

Mrs. Kate Johnson ey ak bee died at Norwood, Mass. 
Sept. 1. ‘To live well i8 to live long.’”’ That is the 
measure of our life. Its success depends on days and 
hours well spent, on moral purpose, on Christian activ- 
ity, on self-torgetfulness, on cheerful courage and 
loving inspiration. Born in Lowell less than thirty 
years ago, she was identified with every Christian 
and social work which came within the power of an 
earnest, cheerful and thoughtful woman to perform, 
With clear perception of what was needed to make 
peonle better, she worked not only in the church and in 
the Young Woman’s Christian Association, but in many 
a more humble way she strove with untiring energy to 
do her Master’s service. Only last November she came 
as a bride to Norwood and her purer has been felt 
and appreciated. In her faithful care as only daughter 
of her widowed mother, as a source of thoughtful in- 
spiration to her three brothers and as loving and cher- 
ished wife her radiant life has blessed and filled those 
places with a grace and tender sympathy which must 
remain as a precious memory. 


MRS. JOHN PROCTOR. 


Mrs. Luey, widow of the late Deacon John Proctor of 
Townsend, Mass., died in Douglas, Mass., Sept. 3, in the 
eightieth year of herage. She came to Douglas a year 
ago to live with her daughter, Mrs. A. B. Peffers. 
ienoech it was very hard for her to leave Townsend 
where she had always lived and where she had numer- 
ous relatives, yet she entered with genuine interest into 
the social and religious life at her new home and made 
mapy warm friends there. In May and June she spent 
four weeks in Townsend, enjoying to the full the old 
friends and especially the church services. She re- 
turned in good health and spirits, but began to suffer 
from influenza about the middle of August and on the 
27th had a stroke of paralysis from which she was too 
weak to rally. Thus has closed an earnest and useful 
life, extending in its sympathy and interest from the 
busy home and quiet neighborhood to the very ends of 
theearth. ‘“ Well done, good and faithful servant ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Sibsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 


Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSO- 
OIATION. 


BY REY. C. F. SWIFT. 


Timely topics, discussed by men of eminent 
ability, before appreciative audiences, and 
larger ones than for several years, these ele- 
ments combined to make the meetings at Sar- 
atoga, Sept. 4-7, of the American Social Sci- 
ence Association of unusual interest and im- 
portance. The personnel of the gathering was 
hardly indicated by the printed program. 
Several who were expected were absent, some 
of whom sent their ideas to be presented by 
others and some were present who were not 
announced. Among these latter none at- 
tracted more attention or added more to the 
value of the meetings than Vive Kenanda 
(Follower of Conscience’), a monk from 
India of the old Brahmanical faith. At sev- 
eral points in the course of the meetings he 
was asked to speak and was always prepared 
to shed light on the tépic under discussion 
and to answer the many questions directed to 
him. 

Of the five speakers announced for the de- 
partment of education three were absent, but 
the two papers presented on Athletics for City 
Girls by Dr. Mary T. Bissell and on The Edu- 
cation of Epileptics by Dr. Louise Fiske Bry- 
son were sufficient to express and suggest all 
the facts needed to call out a good discussion. 

The address of Tuesday evening by Hon. 
Oscar S. Strauss of New York, formerly min- 
ister to Turkey, on Turkey and Civilization 
gave a rosy picture of a supposedly unroseate 
object—the Mohammedan Turk. The speaker 
made out so strong a case that one was in- 
clined to fully accept his statement that he 
had studied Turkey ‘‘ sympathetically.” 

Of the other evening addresses, one by 
Frederick Peterson, M.D., on Recent Prog- 
ress in Medicine and Surgery, the other, a 
memorial address on George William Curtis, 
by Edward B. Merrill, Esq., of the interesting 
papers on, and discussions of, the Sweating 
System, and Mutual Benefit Societies in 
Connecticut, can only be mentioned. 

Of the special topics Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion was one of the most important. It was 
presented by the president of the association, 
Rev. H. L. Wayland, D.D. He took clear, 
decided ground in favor of an arbitration be- 
tween employer and employed, ‘‘ which shall 
unhesitatingly summon the employer and the 
employed to iti bar, which shall promptly 
pronounce its judgment and which shall have 
all the power of the State at its back for mak- 
ing this aYbitration effectual, final, impera- 
tive.” 

The ‘‘arbitration”’ part was quite readily 
accepted by the audience. It is difficult to 
see how either party to a disagreement should 
object to arbitration unless he either fears an 
incompetent tribunal or knows his position is 
wrong. The ‘‘compulsory’’ part, however, 
found several objectors, ex-Governor Chain- 
berlain of South Carolina being among the 
number. 

The idea which received emphasis was that 
the value of the arbitration would lie largely 

‘ in its moral effect, deterring from injustice 
and, when a decision was rendered, guiding 
the sympathies of the public. Prof. Francis 
Wayland of New Haven, who presided at the 
sessions, added much to the value of this, as 
well as other, discussions. 

In the department of finance, after a clear 
and instructivé paper by its chairman and 
newly elected president of the association, 
Hon. F. J. Kingsbury of Waterbury, Ct., on 
The Relative Value of the Factors That Pro- 
duce Wealth, the much debated and little 
understood question of the single or double 
standard was brought forward. Col. Jacob 
L. Greene, in a paper on Bimetallism, laid 
down some axiomatic principles of money and 
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exchange, and from these he proved that 
gold is the all-desirable standard and bimet- 
allism a dream. Then Dr. Charles B. Spahr, 
with the topic The Status of Silver, mar- 
shaled the statistics of the ages and discovered 
that bimetallism is the sole road to financial 
security. The paper by President Andrews 
on The Monetary Change in India was an 
able ally of Dr. Spahr’s paper, and the de- 
bate following revealed a decided leaning on 
the part of the audience toward bimetallism. 

Another important topic was The Retrib- 
utive Element in the Treatment of Crim- 
inals. Eugene Smith, Esq., warmly advo- 
cated an entire change in criminal law, dis- 
missing the retributive idea and seeking the 
protection of society by means of the “inde- 
terminate sentence,” either curing the crimi- 
nal propensity or keeping the criminal away: 
from society. John McKean, Esq., presented 
the value of the retributive element as an in- 
stinct of human nature and because of the 
deterrent influence of penalty. The debate 
on this subject was particularly interesting. 
Which idea is emphasized depends upon 
whether we think more of the crime or of the 
criminal. Why should either one be left out 
of the calculation? Why shall not the crime 
call for a sentence not less than a fixed limit 
and left ‘‘indeterminate”’ so far as its cessa- 
tion is concerned? This general topic was 
closed with a paper by Prof. G. G, Wilson of 
Brown University, giving an interesting ac- 
count of Recent Reforms in the Penal Code of 
Switzerland. , 

No report of these meetings would be com- 
plete without a special word regarding the 
secretary of the association, Mr. F. J. Sanborn. 
He is always the soul of the meetings, the pre- 
parer of its program, the prompter of its chair- 
men, ready with both wit and wisdom for 
every time of debate; and this year, fresh from 
an extended study of social problems in Eu- 
rope, his expressions of opinion, whether given 
formally in his report as secretary,and in the 
paper in connection with the department of 
economics, or informally as various questions 
arose, were listened to with more than usual 
interest and profit. 
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RAYMOND TRIPS TO CHICAGO.—No other arrange- 
ments for visicing the Columbian Exposition begin 
to compare in popularity with those of Messrs, Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb. They are running daily special 
Pullman vestibuled trains, provided with all the 
luxuries known to travel, including a choice dining- 
car service, and they haye also the best hotel in Chi- 
cago. This establishment is situated ina delightful 
neighborhood near the World’s Fair grounds, and is 
under the management of Oscar G. Barron of the 
There are some 
yacancies in the parties the latter part of this 
month, and a-descriptive book may be obtained of 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


Hood’s*Cures 


White Mountain Fabyan House. 


Witton. WS 
Mr. S. Shumway 
Deputy Sheriff of Worcester county for 40 years, 


had been troubled with Dyspepsia brought on 
by rapid eating. He says: “ When I took 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
two bottles cured my dyspeptic troubles and set 
me back in my age about 15 years.’ S, SHom- 
way, WebSter, Mass. Ba sure to get Hood’s. 


palais be nedieined Mactan Se SN 
Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable and 
carefully prepared. 25c. Try @ box. 


CATALOGUES. 


We issue each year new and authentic Catalogues in each department, carefully 


revised to date. “Our General Catalogue, covering all standard lines, for the winter 


of 1893-4, is now ready. 


It is a square octavo volume of 288 pages with 309 illustrations. 


It shows correct styles. : 


It covers the 


whole output for the coming season, and shows all the latest frames, coverings, hang- 


ings, laces, ete. 


It is a convenient and reliable guide for correct furniture and 


furnishings. Sent to any address on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 


Our complete list of catalogues and the postage on each volume is as given 


below. Each is sent gratis on receipt of postage, except the last named, for which 


we charge One Dollar. 


Wood Mantel Catalogue, 64 Ppages......cesceseeecereenerees 
General Catalogue, 288 Pages .......secceececeecceccvesesees 


Folding Furniture Catalogue, 32 pages 
Rattan Furniture Catalogue, 96 pages 


Piazza and Lawn Furniture Catalogue........seceeeeeeeees 
Refrigerator Catalogue, 32 pages .........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Office Furniture Catalogue, 48 pages .....ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Invalid Furniture Catalogue, 32 pages ..........+++ jas sess 
Students’ Furniture Catalogue, 32 pages .......-.eeeeeeeee 


nictdntataipinleifis s/o; s'e «:9'a.0\eicialeiale’s p.aemlalats sa ate en Two 2c, stamps 


Five 2c. stamps 


aeieitaaigaiisteiefele'e e’eiclataine pedeceseecescesie deus ooe'sity LO: 2 On SCARS 
miata cinlec wiste'c’ s.elaie'e's vielcie ejq (sia «(ofa cinia stediel sia naan Two 2c. stamps. 
oP latdiavick alelctds s c(g aie v aieiginia o's isle 910 ne este ete ieeeinitaene Two 2c. stamps. 


“‘Suggestions to Those About to Furnish,” with Many Large Plates, 
Price, $1.00. - 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot, 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


Considerable progress has been made in 
nearly every direction in the way of recovery 
from the extreme depression in trade of a few 
weeks ago. The New York banks have now 
recovered their required legal reserve of twen- 
ty-five per cent. and have begun to reduce the 
amount of outstanding clearing-house certifi- 
cates. The premium on gold has disappeared 
and that on currency flickers but faintly and 
infrequently. The banks are still reducing 
loans, but without apparent inconvenience to 
the community. At the same time there is a 
better market for time borrowings and at 
slightly easier rates. Collections are once 
more heard of, while merchants are in re- 
ceipt of orders and are willing to again ex- 
tend credits. Failures diminish with each 
week’s report. The stock exchanges have had 
several days of remarkable strength. Mills 
are resuming work and anticipated labor dis- 
turbances have been avoided through the wise 
concessions of both employés and employed. 

All of this good news might be told in ac- 
centuated form had the United States Senate 
made any appreciable progress in the work so 
much desired of repealing the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act. Unhappily it re- 
mains to be said that the Senate has only 
delayed. 

By imports of gold, additions to national 
bank currency and treasury disbursements 
in excess of receipts it appears, from the 
United States Treasury monthly statements, 
that there was an increase during August and 
July in the amount of circulation in the hands 
of the public of $86,000,000. If it were possi- 
ble to estimate the amount of currency which 
had been locked up and hoarded and which 
returning confidence has since restored to use, 
it would probably be found that from July 1 
to this writing not much short of $150,000,000 
has been added to the amount of money in 
actual use in this country. 

The Government reports of crop condi- 
tions on Sept. 1 confirm the apprehensions 
entertained of late as to the principal harvest 
this year. Wheat, corn and cotton will be 
deficient as compared with average results. 
It is unfortunate that, coupled with deficient 
quantities, there should be the severe depres- 
sion in prices. It is to be feared that the 
great corn, wheat and cotton growing sections 
will have but little profit from their crops and 
will be but indifferent buyers of manufactured 
articles for a twelvemonth to come, 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


The Evangelical Alliance resumed its 
monthly meetings last Monday morning eat 
the Bromfield Street Church and nearly 150 
ministers assembled to discuss the autumn 
and winter campaign in Boston. Rev. E. D. 
Burr, D.D. (Baptist), was the first speaker 
on What Preaching Is Needed? Drawing his 
arguments from the preaching of Paul he laid 
special emphasis on the need of power as con- 
trasted withinfluence. Touching successively 
upon the messenger, the message and the 
methud ke declared that the only thing which 
can make each and all effective is the power 
of Christ. 

Rey. F. H. Hinman (Presbyterian), whose 
topic was What Duties and Activities Should 
Be Envjoined and Promoted? said it was not 
enough for the church to preach the gospel in 
a general way, she must battle with all her 
power against the special -sins of the age, 
pointing out where reformation should take 
effect. The speaker dwelt especially upon 
the evils of gambling and political corrup- 
tion. Among the activities to be promoted 
he mentioned enthusiastically those of the in- 


stitutional church with its application of 


Christianity to life. 
Rey. W. H. Allbright (Congregational) sug- 
gested among desirable andyfeasible co-opera- 
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tions a conference between pastors and offi- 
cers of the different churches in a neighbor- 
hood in regard to the needs of the field and 
the difficulties of the local church. In the 
matter of district visitation denominational 
preferences should’be respected and pastors 
should combine in this as well as in revivals. 

Rev. C. L. Goodell (Methodist), in answer 
to the question, What Inspiration and Motive 
Shall Be Sought? said the minister should first 
get a sight of the crucified and risen Christ 
and having the power of the Holy Ghost be 
moved by the one great motive—love. Dr. 


.G. C, Lorimer made some inspiriting remarks 


along the general line of the subject. 


OuR public schools are the mainstay of our Re 
public. In them are being Cultivated the minds 
which are to be our future lawmakers and leaders 
in every walk in life. How essential it is that these 
minds should be united to strong, healthy bodies. 
So many children suffer from impurities and poisons 
in the blood that it is a wonder that they ever grow 
up to be men and women. Many parents cannot 
find words strong enough to express their gratitude 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla for its good effect upon their 
children. Scrofula, salt rheum and other diseases 
of the blood are effectually and permanently cured 
by this excellent medicine, and the whole being is 
given strength to resist attacks of disease. 


CAREFUL preparation is essential to purity of 
foods. It is wisdom and economy to select those 
that are pure. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
devsed Milk is prepared with the greatest care, and 
infants are assured the best. Grocers and druggists. 


Now is the time to buy your fall hat. Do you 
wear a Dunlap? Jackson & Co.’s, 126 Tremont, is 
the only place you can find them in the city. They 
also carry a complete line of silk and derby hats of 
their own make. 


Good Roads 


are an indispensable factor in the high- 
est commercial and social prosperity 
of this country, and are the crying 
need of the .times. 

Good Insurance at the lowest 
possible cost is equally necessary to 
the people’s welfare. 


ao NEN Del 


CAN give it and DOKS give it at 
GO per cent, of the usual cost. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 


of New England. 


$1,000,000 CASH SUBPLUS. 


The NEW POLECY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has nosuperior. It 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up Imsuramce, and other 
desirable options, 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres.,53 State St., Boston, _ 


Paid for 
Defaulted 


Address 


C. J. Brown, 


John Hancock B’ld’g, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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BUY 


City and County Bonds 


which are a tax liem upon all tax- 
able property within their limits, 
and ahead of all mortgages. 

Now is the time to take no chances 
with your principal, but it is a fav-= 
orable time to buy high grade Bonds. 


WE OFFER 


the following named Bonds at a special 
low price of 


PAR AND INTEREST 


subject to previous sale and advance in price. 


AGams: COUNntyY OG. cs civics asc geisnles sesecionccinesces: 5 
City of Anderson, Ind 
Clarion, Iowa, School 
Clay County, Iowa...... 
Clinton FInd SCHOO rscscsensociicedantideet sare cuter 
ChtyOL' Glenwood; LOW aecces vcanoacc do citcicicite we tenteee 
City of Guthrie Centre, Lowa.......csscscescseasceve 
Kieiths Ooumtiy, VND it secnckinesieoccieitelehiaiviens connects 
City of; Ligonier, UNG. (2 eiccectucecjesessa reeds 

City of Lorain, Ohio.... 
OMY OL Marlon) NIG a: wacsscrecadcsees Case ve 
Meagrer County, Mont.... 
City of Noblesville, Ind... 
Olin, Iowa, School ......... 
City of Piqua, Ohio........ 
City of Superior, Wis..... 
Putnam County, Ohio ..... 
City of Rochester, Ind... 
City of Tipton, Ind....... 
Wabash County, Il........ : 
Washington County, TU. tigi ick cccsienesinevivieesisel beers 38 

We also offer 

City of Milwaukee, Wass icici sels eeenesionesivies 
City of Omaha, Neb ..,...+.seseeee 
City of Youngstown, Ohio......... 
City of Portland, Oregon, Gold.... 
City of West Bay City, Mich..... 
City Of Peru, IN... occ ccv esses 
Kansas Clty, Mosc cccess cemneane cnensecerereinceresecisen eins OS 


The above named bonds vary in time to run from 
one to thirty years. 
Full particulars furnished upon application. 


We have sold over $60,000,000 of County and City 
Bonds and none of our clients have lost a dollar of 
interest or principal. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 
15 Wall St., New York. 
163-165 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Sanaa 


WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


: First Mortgage Loans 


——ON——. 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON—— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 672° AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 
Pe PERO Oreed teh 


tose 


PLEEEEFEHEE EFSF ES ES SFOS EFEDEEE SEF ES $F 


Steet 


ny FIRST GOLD MORTGAGE 


City and 
Farm Loans 
Send for References. HIGHEST SAvE INTERIS) 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, Wasi 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


SS 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, %281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 


each. 
These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas Am, Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. that. some houses always 


maactTompe You have noticed seem to need repainting ; 


they look dingy, | rusted, 
Mr. Fish was born in New York City, Aug. 3, 1808, faded.- Others always look bright, clean, fresh. The owner of the first 
and died at Garrison’s, N. Y., Sept. 7. An aristocrat “economizes” with “cheap” mixed paints, etc.; the second paints with 
by birth he early entered upon a career of public 
service, beginning as a Whig and ending as a Re- e ° 
publican, but usually broader than any party and T1C Y . : | ire 1 e ea R 


always above suspicionasaman. When only thirty- 


four years old he was sent to Congress, and when The first spends three times as much for paint in five years, and his build- 
forty he became governor of the Empire State. In ings never look as well. « 

1851 he entered the United States Senate, and though Almost everybody knows that good paint can only be had by using 
not as radical as Sumner cast his influence against strictly pure White Lead. The difficulty is lack of care in selecting it. The 
slavery. Throughout the Civil War, as a private following brands are strictly pure White Lead, ‘‘Old Dutch’’ process; they 
citizen of wealth and high social rank, he gave liber- are standard and well known—established by the test of years: 

ally of money and influence to the support of the «« ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) « KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

Union cause. In 1869 he entered the cabinet of «“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK” (tiisburgh) 
President Grant as Secretary of State, and from Se UMNO Ee ORLY ” (chevelenay 

erre 7 id - “BE - ’ (Pittsburgh) evelan 

March, 1869, to March, 1877, he guided the diplomacy «BRADLEY ” (New hs g “RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

of the nation and counseled the president with a é «BROOKLYN "™ (New York) “SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

wisdom and courage that entitle him to the lasting ‘COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) no te aan ey ae je sean ; 
rrati rj f i di ents **CORNELL ” (Buffalo) UTHERN ”’ (St. Louis an icago 
gratitude of patriots He introduce improvem n “ DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) “ULSTER” (New York) 

in the examinations of consuls. He negotiated im- “« ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) “UNION” (New York) 

portant treaties and procured from the Geneva ** JEWETT ” (New York) 

Tribunal decisions on international law as affecting For any color (other than white) tint the Strictly Pure White Lead with 
indirect damages suffered in war that are of great- National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, and you will 
est importance not only to us but all nations. Mr. have the best paint that it is possible to put on a building. 

Fish did not please everybody. New England peo- For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. ah 

ple have not forgotten the treatment which Charles F If you are going to paint, it will pay you to ees to us for a book cone 
Sumner and John Lothrop Motley received from tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal c . 


a | 
Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va= 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur= 
able. 


For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and 
wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher= 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


a Florence Home Needlework for 1893 is now 
: yeady. The subjects are Corticelli Darning, Corticelli 
. This little tract has been Drawn-work and Reeling Raw Silk as seen at the 


REV. GEORGE 8S. PELTON. 


Rev. George S. Pelton, for four years pastor of the 
church at Higgamun, Ct., died Sept. 6, at the age of 
49 years. He was born at South Windsor, Ct., and 
graduated from Amherst College in 1872 and Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary four years later. Mr. 
Pelton’s first charge was at Glendon, Minn., and he 
subsequently went to Deadwood, Dak., where he 
was associated in missionary work with Rey. Bb. 
Fay Mills. After three years in Denver, Col., he 
came to New England and assumed charge of a 
mission church in Worcester before accepting his 
pastorate in the town where he died. 


President Grant and Mr. Fish, but, after this is said, N AT I ONAL LEA D CO: 
: 5 ; 4 ; 

services rendered to his country by the man, who, at i Broadway, New York 

a ripe old age, has just passed away. ; F = Thies EaEa as, 

ortice i range of Art Needle- 

work, For light and 

‘two threads in combination. Filo Sill is very loosely 

twisted, and should aiways be bought on spools, which 

| in this way you save time and mo by avoiding: 

waste and inconvenience, at ~~ = 


it becomes all men to recognize the extraordinary 

adapted to a wide 
= = delicate embroidery 
| '@) 1 use the thread singly; 
® for heavier work use 
keep the silk clean and prevent shop wear and fraying. 

the same time Improvlngy 
your workmanship. 


For Sleeplessness 
Use Morsford’s Acid Phorphate, 


and you will exchange a night of restless tossing 
for one of dreamless, sleep. 


Fes SS SOE 
SSS SSS SS SS SS > > > 


The of immense service to the | World’s Fair. Crocheted LampShades, bmbroidery and 

9 churches in suggesting sys- | Pillow Laceare alsodescribed. Send 6 cts., mentioning 

FOR 93 66 ©. 99 tematic methods of giving. | year, and we will mail you the book; 96 pp., 87 illus. 
: Harris It was first published as an | NONOTHNCK ST} K CO) *~Snimmer St Boston, Mass. 


article in the Congregation- 


alist, and attracted wide no- 

Method of tice. Many large editions of T Y P EWR T E R Ss. j 
the “True Method of Giv- Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 

ee ing”’ in its present form have Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 

Giving been sold. Pr oat 100 copies, | a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

e@ 9 $2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. TYPEWRITER 


foe Liberty St., New York. 
For sale at the office of the Congregationalisi, Boston. HEADQUARTERS, 


186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
ELAS ep fe had Ee R S 3 MSI ERILIDS 3 COCR BOT CEO) 


126 Tremont Street. W, L. DOUGLAS 
COMPLETE UN $3 SHOE can 
Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


® 
ilk and Derby Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
HATS. 


Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
ALSO| 


$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
THE FALL | 


the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do Wou Ww ear Them? Be 

_W. L. Douglas’ name and price ts stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we ave contented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W, L. Douglas 
Shoes will gtve a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because tt guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W.L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute, Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail. 


Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


“DUNLAP” 


Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
Controlled nd sold only at 


For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
ackson & Co. é 


W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
HATTERS. 


: 
| 
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THE RELATION OF THE BOARD TO 
THE CHURCHES. 


It will be remembered that the American 
Board, at its last annual meeting, appointed a 
committee of eleven to consider the relation of 
the board to the churches and report to the 
next meeting. Two meetings of the commit- 
tee have been called, one at Chicago early in 
May and another in Boston in July. The re- 
port of the committee, though signed by only 
seven of its members, is presented, we believe, 
without the dissent of any from its reeommen- 
dations. The report follows: 


Under the action by which the committee 
was appointed two matters seemed to be 
properly before it. One concerned the 
method by which candidates for corporate 
membership in the board should be nomi- 
nated, the other had reference to the num- 
bers of which the corporate board should 
consist. 

Inasmuch as the board, at its annual 
meeting in Chicago, voted unanimously to 
try the plan there submitted of securing a 
certain portion of its new members through 
the nomination of specified organizations of 
Congregational churches; and inasmuch as 
the committee and the board itself will have 
no opportunity to observe the working of 
this plan and to judge of its merits before 
the time when this report has to be made, 
it appeared to be the only fair and wise 
course to extend the period for making a 
test of this method of securing the nomina- 
tion of new members. 

Since the Congregational churches have 
increased very greatly in numbers since 
there has been any material increase in the 
numbers constituting the board, and since 
this has been thought by many to be an- 
other of the ways in which the mutual 
fellowship of the board and the churches 
might be quickened and harmony promoted, 
the committee was of the opinion that the 
enlargement of the body is exceedingly de- 
sirable. On the basis of these views, and 
in the hope that what is here submitted 
may prove to be of practical value to the 
board in the working out of the high and 
sacred ends for which the board was origi- 
nally constituted, the committee makes.the 
following recommendations: 

First. That the plan for asking for nom- 
inations to be made by State or other Con- 
gregational bodies of the churches for fill- 
ing vacancies in the corporate membership 
of the board, which was temporarily adopted 
at the last annual meeting—and which reads 
as follows: ‘‘That the committee for the 
nomination of new members appointed at 
this meeting be directed to receive from 
the State, Territorial or independent organ- 
izations of Congregational churches during 
the coming year nominations of persons to 
fill vacancies which may oceur in the board, 
somewhat more in number being desirable 
than the average usually assigned to any 
State or Territory; and from such names, if 
furnished, to select and report at the next 
annual meeting enough to fill three-fourths 
of the vacancies which may then exist, re- 
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— AND— 


ORGAN 


the latest and best 


styles, and how to 


Rae’ 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


BOOK FREE, 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
) elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. 


SAVE $100. 


Write and see how little it takes to get an instrument when you begin right. 
(ORGANS from $27.50 up.) 


CORNISH & CO.,— ‘ears.’ —Washington, M. J. 
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gard being had to a division between minis- 
ters and laymen and the apportionment of 
members according to the by-laws ’’—be con- 
tinued for the next two ensuing years. 

Second. That the limit of corporate 
membership be fixed at the number of 350, 
and that, in addition to the vacancies regu- 
larly occurring, twenty-five persons be nom- 
inated and chosen at each annual meeting 
eer next four years, commencing with 

Third. That the by-laws three and five 
be amended to correspond with the second 
recommendation. 

Fourth. That seasonable notice be an- 
nually sent by the proper officials of the 
board to the several bodies of churches io 
enable them to make the suggested nomina- 
tions. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

F. A. Nose, C. H. Casx, 

A. H. Quint, G. C. Mosss, 

RALPH EMERSON, A. E. DUNNING, 

GEORGE H. Rust, Secretary. 


A NEw CooK-Book.—Miss Maria Parloa has just 
written a new cook-book, which has been got out 
in handsome style, with illustrations, illuminated 
cover, etc., by the Liebig Extract of Meat Company. 
It gives a large number of receipts of whose practi- 
cal value Miss Parloa’s reputation is a sufficient 
guarantee. This little book will be sent, free of 
charge, by mail, to those of our readers who will 
send an application on a postal card to Messrs. 
Dauchy & Co., 27 Park Place, New York City. Every 
housewife will appreciate it, and will find in it 
many simple receipts for the improved preparation 
of some of the familiar dishes, as well as more 
elaborate receipts for various delicious things, sup- 
posed, perhaps, to come in the province of the ‘‘ pro- 
fessional”? cook, but which, by Miss Parloa’s direc- 
tions, can now be successfully prepared at home. 


A WorD OF CAUTION.—It is the safer plan, before 
purchasing any new furniture, to insist upon a cata- 
logue of 1893-4 styles. Every furniture house ought 
to have such a catalogue if their stock is complete 
and up to date, and a house which does not have a 
catalogue had better be ignored. 


ARE you nervous, are you all tired out, do you have 
that tired feeling or sick headache? You can be relieved 
of all these symptoms by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which gives nerve, mental and _ bodily strength an 
thoroughly purifies the blood. It also creates a good 
appetite, cures indigestion, heartburn and dyspepsia. 


Hoop’s PILLS are easy to take, easy in action and sure 
in effect. 25 cents a box. 


ae 


Thrifty Housewives 
delight in bright 
silverware, 
known as y 


Sterling 


of silver are 


INLAID 
in the back of the 
bowl and handle, then 
plated entire. Made only by 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


It will show you 
Send foritto-day, It will 
more than please you. 


(PIANOS from $175.00 up.) 


Ss Lucca Oil ae Fouagh ” of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY UES BY 


Established 1836. 


365 


Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or, one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much, It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MacBre1 Co. 


ACUUM Leather 9x 
keeps leather new and 
restores it to newness when 
hard and brittle, unless it is 
cracked—it won’t mend 
cracks—25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book— 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 
store. 

Vacuum Oi] Company, Rochester.N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York, 
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’ Hyacinths, 


Different Colors, 
for blooming in 
pots, sent by 
mail, post-paid, 


For 10 Cents, 


together with our 
beautifully _ illus- 
trated Catalogue 
of 64 pages, and a 
sample copy ofthe 

—— Mayflower, 40 
pages, elegantly illustrated and containing two 
magnificent, large colored plates of flowers. 
OUR FALL CATALOGUE for 1893. A superb 
work of Art. We offer the finest stock of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Free- 
sias, etc., and scores of rare new Bulbs and Plants 
6) for fall planting and winter blooming, also choice 
bs) 
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Shrubs, Trees and Fruits. It is the most beautiful 
and complete Catalogue of the kind ever issued. 


$ JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. iH 
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AcENts WANTED ON SALARY tiisston, 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink EFrasing 
Agents boned aM yes week. MONROE 


il. 7 
roe 132 La Crosse, Wis- 


ERASER MF’G. Co., 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS ceaenla ADs 

N 
WErnS! NS Sythe) TE ADVERTISE 
MENT WAS SEEN IN. THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 


The old way was 
good, but the 
new way is bet- 
ter; you only 
have to make 
the crust, and 
fill it with 

None-Such 


CONDENSED 


Mince Meat 
then it is ready 
for baking. With 
this ‘convenient 
luxury it is a 
pleasuretomake 
mince pies, as 
well as to cat 


them. 

Each package makes 
two large pies. 
Ask the grocer for it. 
Merrell-Soule Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Some It isa great an- 
Ladies noyance. Ladies 
Perspire of ‘“full, habit” 


suffer much from 
this ‘cause, 
though many slender ones are 
equally afflicted. 


Oinfort Powder 


removes the cause, dispels 
offeasive odor, allays irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. 


it will positively cure 


Constantly 


Eezema, Itching, 
Burns, Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book: 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake. 


Reinvigorates a de- 
pleted system. Sorrow 
can deplete as well as 
pain and disease. 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
(ies, HAIR A SKIN. 


f| < An elegant dressing, Prevents 
NY, baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 

» Ad Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
AGE /.~), Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

= 7% skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 

sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE, OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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A REVIEW OF THE §8T. LOUIS CON- 
VENTIONS. 

The leaders of the army of 22,000,000 Sunday 
school teachers and pupils have held their 
rally and returned to the fight against the foes 
of Christ’s little ones. The great Sunday 
school conventions have commanded the at- 
tention of large numbers who have filled the 
Exposition Building throughout the sessions. 
The personnel of the delegates has won the pro- 
found respect of St. Louis. They are brainy 
as well as energetic men. The fureign dele- 
gates are characterized by high culture com- 
bined with marked modesty, and many of 
them are blessed with a robust physique, 
which gives a restful sense to the listeners, 
when they speak, of great reserve force. It is 
refreshing to hear their full, round, mellow 
tones upon the platform. Among them were 
Hon. F. F. Belsey of Rochester, Eng.; J. 
Munroe Gibson, D.D., and Mr. Edward Tow- 
ers of London; D. T. May, Bristol; J. J. Wal- 
ton, Hull; Dr. J. G. Fettzger, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; Rev. Mr. Strauss, military chaplain at 
Posen; Dr. J. L. Phillips, India; Torrance 
Frazer, Montreal; Hon. J. J. McLaren, To- 
ronto; Alfred Day, Ontario; R. H. Buchanan, 
Quebec; and Rev. H. H. Filke, Prome, Bur- 
mah. From the United States appeared such 
leaders as B. F. Jacobs, Chicago; Dr. J. A. 
Worden, Pennsylvania; M. C. Hazard, Massa- 
chusetts; Prof. H. M. Hamill, Iliinois; Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut, New Jersey; Professor Sims, 
Mississippi; Dr. C. R. Blackall, Pennsylvania; 
Dr. W. A. Duncan, New York; Dr. G. M. 
Boynton, Massachusetts, ete. Hospitality was 
offered in 250 homes more than were needed. 

The outdoor exercises of Saturday will long 
be remembered. First, 5,000 children from the 
city Sunday schools marched through Lucas 
Place, followed by a procession bearing coun- 
terparts of the tabernacle in the wilderness, 
the ark of the covenant, the golden candle- 
stick, the loaves of unleavened bread aud the 
altar of burnt offerings. After marching four- 
teen blocks the children, singing as they went, 
were taken to the fair grounds in elaborately 
decorated wagons. The terraced seats of the 
ampbitheater were filled with 30,000 spectators 
of the exercises, which consisted of the closing 
session of the International Convention, the 
erection of the tabernacle according to the 
directions of Moses, religious exercises therein, 
and, finally, a variety of athletic sports and 
races under the direction of the Y. M. C. A. 
Seventy-five thousand persons were said to be 
in the grounds during the day. At about five 
o’clock a chorus of 8,000 young people sang 
Sunday school songs in the Sportsmen’s Park, 
where some of Missouri’s finest military com- 
panies volunteered to go through their drills. 
The marvelous street car system prevented 
any disagreeable jam. The police had an easy 
time in keeping the Sunday school throngs in 
order. 

The Second World’s Convention opened Sun- 
day afternoon with a thrilling address by Dr. 
J. L. Phillips on the success and needs of 
Sunday school mission work in India. A 
“brief summary of the results attained by the 
conventions is in place. They may be put 
under these headings: 1. Statistics. In the 
United States Pennsylvania has the best Sun- 
day schoo! showing, having 8,941 schools, 137,- 
023 teachers and officers, 1,092,130 scholars, 


Continued on page 367. 


‘“ Sneezing, 
Coughing, 
Swearing! 
Used HAKKA CREAM only three 


times. Sneezed but twice since.” 


That’s “Joe’’ Howard, the veteran journalist and 
correspondent, and what HAKKA CREAM did 
for his HAY FEVER. It is equally effective and rapid 
for Head Colds, Catarrh, &c. ep aie 


Price 50 Cents. At All Druggists. 
Ask your Physician about BOVININE. 
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To Restore 


hair which 

has become thin, 

and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYER’ 


HAIR VICOR 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 
or turning gray. 


The best 
Dressing” 


mANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the biood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
-scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting ot 
CuTICURA, the great skin cure, 
CuriouRA Soap, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
and Currcuns RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. Ina word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood puritiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, and =:-' + used 
in the treatment of every humor and ‘iscaro, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
Porter Drua AND CHEMICAL CorP., Boston. 
‘How to Cure Blood Humors?’ mailed free. 


Pil 


PLES, blackheads,red, -:; 1 hands and fall 
ing hair cured by CUTICURA,. | “eo 


RHEUMATIC PAIN 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. 


Price, 25c. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


SSTEEETEE 
PLS 


TASTELESS—EFFECTUAL 


FOR A 


DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills will 
prove marvellous restoratives to all enfeebled 
by the above or kindred diseases. 


25 Cents a Box, 


but generally recognized in England and, in 
fact throughout the world to be “‘worth a 
guinea _a box,” for the reason that they 
WILL CURE a wide range of com- 
plaints, and that they have saved to many 
sufferers not merely one but many guineas, in 
doctors’ bills. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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LOW’S 


OLD BROWN 
Windsor Soap 


OLDEST AND MOST LASTING 
SOAP KNOWN. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 17 Cedar St., N. Y. 
DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
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| YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
| Y bees a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singes 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachmen## 


(| FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 yeara. (. Buy 
\ Hf direct from our factory, and save dealers and 5 
F¥Y profit. Send for FREE CATATOGUE. ICAO ELE 
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making a total of 1,229,153. New York is a 
close second, Ohio is third and Illinois fourth. 
The total membership of the Sunday schools 
in the United States is 10,991,760. The total 
for Canada, Newfoundland and Labrador is 
- 689,000. Europe 9,383,850, of whoin 6,561,994 
are in England and Wales, Asia 251,794, Africa 
169,849, Oceanica 713,902, South America 153,- 
000, Central America and Mexico 16,300, the 
world 22,397,808. Since the convention of 1890 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Missouri and Ohio and the Province of Nova 
Scotia have been added to the list of banner 


States and Provinces, by which is meant those © 


fully organized in all their counties. During 
the same period Missouri has made the most 
absolute progress. She has raised $25,000 for 
the work and has organized ail her 115 coun- 
ties. Im general, the progress in the Sunday 
school work throughout the world, according 
to Supt. William Reynolds, has been greater 
than during the ten years previous and greater 
during the last ten years than during the pre- 
ceding century. Hon. Lewis Miller of Ohio 
was elected president of the International As- 
sociation, B. F. Jacobs, Chicago, of the World 
Association. 

2. The following important resolutions were 
unanimously passed : 


Resolved, That this International Convention 
recognizes with devout gratitude to Almighty 
God the blessings which have come to the 
ehurch and the world through the Interna- 
tional Lesson System. Ithas stimulated Bible 
study to a degree never before known. It has 
placed the richest and fullest acquisition of 
Bible knowledge in the hands of the common 
people. It has developed and deepened the 
sense of Christian brotherhood and fellowship. 

Resolved, That this convention strongly 
affirms its belief in the International Lesson 
System as being, all things considered, the 
most practical for Sunday schools generally, 
and, for the sake of the blessings and advan- 
tages secured by uniformity, earnestly urges 
all Sunday schools to adhere to it. In order 
that the International System may not be 
prevented from, or hampered in, making that 
progress which may rightfully be expected of 
it 


Resolved, That this convention releases the 
International Lesson Committee from the in- 
structions hitherto given, except that the unan- 
imous action of the Pittsburg convention on 
temperance lessons, based on the unanimous 
recommendation of the executive committee, 
shall remain in force. 

Resolwed, That Sunday schools throughout 
the United States and Canada be recommended 
to establish normal courses and teachers’ 
meetings. 

It was voted to take up work among the 
colored people of the South. Many of the 
States on this account largely increased their 
subscriptions. B. F. Jacobs superintended 
the taking of the triennial collection, and 
$7,683 per year for the next three years were 
raised, while $5,000 was raised in haif an hour 
toward paying the indebtedness upon the 
Sunday school building at the World’s Fair. 
A large collection was also to go toward send- 

- ing a missionary to Japan. The next Interna- 
tional Convention wi!l be in Boston, and the 
next World’s Convention probably in England. 

3. Important forms of work emphasized: 

1. The railroad car work, by Boston W. Smith, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

2. The details of the complete organization of a 
State, by W.J.Semelroth, St. Louis. 
~ 3. The home class department, by W. A. Duncan, 
New York. ; 

4. The systematic visitation of Sunday schools, 
by Hon. G. White, Norwich, Eng. 

5. Examination of teachers and international 
diplomas, by Hon. Edward Towers, London. 

6. State normal classes and annual graduations, 
by Prof. H. M. Hamill, [llinois. 

7. House to house visitation, by M. Greenwood, 
Jr., St. Louis. 

8. International Bible Reading Association, by 
Hon. Charles Waters, London. 

4. Effect upon St. Louis. The city has cer- 
tainly gained an abiding blessing from these 
conventions, characterized as they have been 
by enthusiasm, thoughtfulness and fervid 
faith in God. Wednesday night overflowing 
| rayer meetings were held, although the an- 
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nual exposition opened then with unusually 
attractive features. There is a revival atmos- 
phere, and the pastors are looking forward 
joyfully to the winter’s work and ingathering. 

5. The strengthening of interstate and inter- 
national bonds. In this Sunday school work 
all States and countries are united. No one 
could have told a Southerner from a North- 
erner as the absolutely unanimous action was 
taken in behalf of the colored race, and Dr. 
Potts of Ontario humorously said that Canada 
was‘glad to annex the United States that they 
might together spread the knowledge of God’s 
Word. fon. F, F. Belsey, speaking for Eng- 
land, said; ‘‘IT see inthese World Conventions 
the welding together of the two great Chris- 
tian nations, Great Britain and the United 
States. I believe every possible dispute be- 
tween them will be settled not by the arbitra- 
ment of the sword but by the voice of reason 
and of Christianity.” 

The closing session of the World Convention 
was impressive. Aspellbound audience filled 
the floor and the balconies until eleven o’clock 
in the evening. President Jacobs gathered 
the pages, ushers and reception committee 
on the platform to shake hands with them 
and give them earnest, Christian words. He 
thanked the reporters and the chorus for their 
services, not omitting to urge them to conse- 
crate pen and voice to Christ. Miss Johnson 
sang with exquisite sweetness, Dear Friends, 
Good-by, and May the Lord Watch Between 


Us. Mr. Jacobs added his final words of fare- 
well. Appropriate hymns were sung by choir 


and congregation and Dr. Warren Randolph 
pronounced the benediction. E. F, W. 
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Sailing Away, 
both of them fur 
pleasure, — 
with the 
chances for 
safety in 
favor of 


chance for safety until it’s 
gone. Ifyou don’t want your 
clothes rubbed to pieces — 


throw 

it a- LE 
way. 

Use 

Pearline. That 
washes without 
harm. ‘The 
washboard wears 
out while it’s getting things 
clean. It’s rub and wear with- 
out Pearline. It’s hard work, 
too. Pearline takes away the 
rubbing and the work. No 
use for either, it takes away 
the dirt easily, quickly, cheap- 


lv. 390 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


One-half this space 
To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 
BY USING 


Powder 


The Best, the quickest, 
and by far the cheapest 
cleaner in the world. 


Sold everywhere. 


& CO., Chicago, 


Boston, Montreal. 


; 
Washing 
; 
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The sun shines for all 


* will. 


but it won’t heat your house in winter. 
We have had fifty years’ experience manu- 
facturing heating apparatus. 
choice of method. We manufacture 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue free. 
ng desired. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


Our heaters 


We give you your 


Better send for it, indicating manner of heat- 


207, 209, and 211 Water St, 
NEW YORK. 
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R. H. STEARNS & COQ. 


We wrote another advertisement for Linens and Blankets and tore it up because the one we put in 


tast week is better. 


It brought magnificent sales, and every bargain which we then offered we offer now. 


Our purchases were enormous, and tt took some courage to make them. So wholly aside from the money 
profit which comes with the success, there is a deep satisfaction in the way our customers show their faith 
in our statements and co-operate with us in any great move which we make. 

All that needs to be added is the notice that since last Monday we have opened our full line of Com- 


forters and of Down Puffs. 
Linen Department. 


LAST WEEK’S ADVERTISEMENT 


REPEATED. 


Those at $6 and below can be found on street floors, others in Blanket and 


LINENS AND BLANKETS. 


Our Sales have been so extraordinary in these Departments the past two weeks that, whether we wished 


to or not, we have been compelled to go into the market and buy “ liberally.’’ 


This has put our stock into splen- 


did condition, fully assorted with the newest goods, and as © liberal buyers ’? are not common today we secured 
prices in these necessaries of life that are very tempting. 


BLANKETS. 


Probably almost every one in 
New England knows by this time 
what we are doing in Blankets. 
Private individuals, schools, hotels, 
hospitals, ‘asylums, institutions, 
should keep themselves thoroughly 
posted in the facts of our Linen 
and Blanket Sale. 


WHITE BLANKETS. 


10-4, $1.90, 22.85, $3.75, $4.50, 84.75, $5.00, $5.50, 86.25, 
$7.50, $8.75, $10.00. 

11-4.” $2.60, $3.25, $3.50, $5.00, $5. 75), $6.00, $7.00, 97.25, 

7.50, $8 8.25, $8.50, 49.50, 810.50. $12.50. 

00, $7.50, $8.25, $8.50, $10.00, $11.50, 413.00, 


13-4. $8.00, 48.50, $9.00, $11.00, $13.50, Be 50, $18.00. 
. i. ds #15. 00, $17.00, $20. 00, $25.00 


eae on Plain and Faney Borders in Blue, ji 


Pink, Yellow, Red. 


SCARLET BLANKETS. 
10-4. $4.50. 

BU-4. $5.25, $5.50, $7.50, 38.75. 
GRAY BLANKETS, 

10-4. 2.75. 

UL-4. $3.50, $4.50, 45.00, $6.00, 12.00. 


Wrapper Blankets. Great Variety of Patterns 
and Colors. 


$3.15, £4.50, 85.00, $6.75, $8.00, $10.00 each. 
PINK OR BLUE BORDERS, 


DODECS BG TDi atts sicalecwiadieuisinaressisies ga eoeminen cette oe now $4.75 
LHR OU ct) ea abiae Up Seemcup code ae loan caeAeeaueaE now $6.00 
AQ SABO OO SUE Miciak eieeeneceaee ss seas Se tian now $7.00 
TSAR BLD OD set eisicseas Slo nicd bata ocoaine cee eee now $8.00 
PINK OR BLUE BORDERS. 
“Every Thread Wool. 
LOAN i Meee vmtiora pals Guts Rip ials BNILIA s dle winnie cialis aeeeteials now $5.00 
NIA UBS:00| alsisinreearitee sloas alelaenla sid ace aia = oipiteis’oe now $6.00 
Ned USO) «sec cnnahtd sc hae gees vie Salaaiiidioe sine wis now $7.25 
ASAE 1B EZ.O teen Raia nctnin sce a a/Benseip-s shetty eaaaeroe now $8.50 


GLASS TOWELING “ MADE.” 


18 x36. $1.50, $1.75, $2.00 per dozen. 
20x36, 22. 
24x 36. $3. 00, $4.50. 


CRASHES. 


18-inch, ee aes 15c., 25¢. 
20. inch, 


GLASS TOWELING. 


18-inch, l0c., 123c. and l5c. 
20-inch, 20c. 
22-inch, 25¢. 
24-inch, 25e. 


TOWELS, 


20x 40 White Fancy Huck, Fringed, $3.75 per doz. 
21x42 White Huck, Hemstitched, $2.75 per doz. 
24x44 White Huck, Fringed, $3.00 per doz. 


Full Line, Fringed and Hemstit 

$4.50, 46.00, 27. 50, $9.00, $10.50, $12.00, $13 50, Pity TN $18. 00, 
$19. 50, $21.00 per doz. 
Linen Bath Towels, 50c.. 62 1-2c., %5c. each. 
Cotton Bath Towels, 25c. - BEL Ze. 50c., 

62 1-2e , W5e., 87 1-2e., K1.00, K1.25, FL.59, 
Linen Sheets, Hemmed, $4.50 per pair. 
Linen Sheets, Hemstitched, $5.00 per pair. 
ari’ Sheets, Other qualities, $6.50, $7.50, $10.00, 


FRENCH COTTONS. 


33-inch, 28¢., 30¢c., 87$c., 40c., 42¢., 45¢. 
43-inch, 42c. 

53-inch, 42c¢. 

73-inch, 58¢. 

84-inch, 67¢. 

90-inch, 874¢. 


DAMASK. 


DAMASK NAPKINS. 


ee See 2.75, $3.00, $3.50, $3.60, 24.00, $4.35, $4.50, 
0, $7. 00, 87.50, $8.00, $8.50, #9 .00, 410. 00, 8 1.00, $12.00, 
ais, 00, $13.50, $15. ‘00, $16.00, $17.00, $18.00, $25.00, #37. 50. 


DAMASK CLOTHS. 


8-10 CLOTHS, $3.50, $4.00, ft 50, $5.50, 27.50, $8.00, $8.50, 
#10.00, $11. 00, $13.00, $14: 

8-12 CLOTHS, $3.00, 4, 00, a. 50, $5.50, $6.50, $7.00, $8.50. 
60) -00, 89.50, $10.00, $11.50, $12.00, $13.00, $13.50, B15. 00, 


10-10, 6. 50, $8.00, $9.00, $10.50, $11.00, $183.50, $15.00, $18.00, 


$22.5 

10-12, ‘41. 50. $9.00, an 50, $15.50, $16.50, $18.50, 621.00, 421.50, 
#25 00, $26.50, $37. 

10-14, giz 00, $15. 00, “Hi. 00, #18, 00. 

10-16, $18.00. 


IRISH DAMASKS. 


By the yard, worth just twice our prices. 
G5ec., 85e., D2e 


OTHER DAMASKS. 
50c., 623¢., 75c., 873c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, 1.75. 
COUNTERPANES, 
QUILTS, 
BEDSPREADS. 


ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES. 
$1.00, $1.25. 


CROCHET QUILTS. 
Single Beds, $1 25, $1.50, $1.75. 
Double Beds, 88¢., $1.25, $1.50, 42.00. 
ENGLISH DAMASK. 
(Embroidered.) 
Double Beds, $12.00, $16.00. 
SATIN DAMASK. 


Double Beds, ecru and white, $8.50. 
Single Beds, $8.50. 


SATIN DAMASK QUILTS. 
(Fnglish.) 
Single Beds, $5.00, $5.50, $6.50, $7.0! 
Double Beds, 3.50, 84.28, 65.00, 87. 00, $8.00, $8.50, $10.00, 
Extra size, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, $11.00, $13.50. 
SAME—BLOCK PRINTED. 
Double Beds, $10 50, $12.00, $13.50. 


MITCHELLINE QUILTS. 
Double Bed, $2.50. 


MARSEILLES QUILTS. 
(American.) 


Double Beds, $1.89, $3.50, $4. be 
Extra size, HD. 50. 


MARSEILLES Q UILTS. 


(English.) 
Single beds, $4.50, $5.00. 
Double Beds, On 50, $7.00, $7.50, $8.00, $9.00, $12.00, $13.50. 
Extra size, 39.00 
FRENCH DIMITY. 
Single Beds, $1.25; Double Beds, $1.50. 


ENGLISH DIMITY. 
Single Beds, $3.00; Double Beds, $3.50. 


CRIB QUILTS. 


Marseilles, 75c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 
Satin Damask, "93.50, 4 00, $4.50. 
Satin Damask, printed, 33. 50, “4, 50. 
Satin Damask, embroidered, $4.50. 


COLORED QUILTS. 
oe Double Beds, $1.29. Colors—pink, blue, light 
rown, 
Mitchelline. Double Beds, $2.00. Colors—Red, Pink, 
Blue, Yellow, Nile, Salmon. 
Fringed Crochet. Double Beds, $3.50. Colors—Pink, 
Art Quilts. Double Beds, $2.75, $4.50, $4.90, $9.60. Col- 
ore Ee. and White, Red and White ‘and Chintz 
effects 
Zephyr Quilts. Double Beds, $3.50, Colors—Blue and 
hite, Pink and White. 
Linen Pillow Cases, 21x 36 inches, $1.00 pst pair. 
Linen Pillow Cases, 21}x 36 inches, $1.48, $1.65, 
$1.75, $1.90, $2.25, $2.50. 
Linen Pillow Cases, 25 x 36 inches, $2.25. 


We have inaugurated a special feature in connection with these sales which is very popular, namely: 
Any one may return any of the goods if, when they are received, they are not entirely satisfactory. 


Schools, Hotels, Hospitals, Asylums and Institutions, in the interest of economy, should be thoroughly 


at home in this Department. 


WE ARE CLAD TO 
SEND SAMPLES. 


SILKS. 


Colored Satin Duchesse, 


Novelty Woolens. 


$1.50, $2.00, $2.75. | Changeable Poplins, $1.50. 


Changeable Satin Duchesse, $1.50. 
Changeable Surahs, $1.06. 
Changeable Taffetas, $1.00. 
Black Satins, $1.50, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50. 
Brocaded Colored Satins, $1.50. 
Colored Velvets, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. 
FULL LINE 
BLACK DRESS COODS. 


FR. H. 


Changeable Diagonals, $1.25. 
Changeable Hop Sacking, $1.50. 
Changeable Silk and Wool Effects, 
$2.00, $2.50, $2.75, $3.25. 
Silk and Wool Homespun, 
The very latest, $3.75. 
Figured Wool Bengaline, $2.50. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 
DRESS GOODS AND SILKS. 


SOME SPLENDID VALUES 
IN NEW COObDs. 


Plain Woolens. 


Basket Weaves, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 
Diagonals, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 
Jacquard Effects, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 
Hop Sacking, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. 
Drap de Paris, $1.50, $2.00. 
Serges, $1.00, $1.25. 


STEARNS & CGO. 


When ordering please ment.on The Congregationalist. 


ah 
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25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
ot expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the ‘paper. If a pee receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—In requesting a change always 
give the o/d as well as the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 3 

REMIT by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
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And His redeemed with endless stores provide 


Number 38 


TIME AND ETERNAL TRUTH. 


BY HARRIET MC EWEN KIMBALL. 


i] EFORE He came whose coming set the seal 
On Time’s old folio, and a. new began 

Wherein He first the long-foreshadowed plan 

Of earth’s regeneration did reveal— 

To bruise the serpent’s head with victor’s heel— 
Age after age the sterile ground o’erran 

And thorns alone sprang up to trouble man. 

But since where plow upturns the sod, or keel 
Furrows the watery wastes, the glad years sow 
Eternal seed, and nations side by side 

The harvest of His truth in blessings reap. 


And still that harvest wondrously shall grow 


When years no more their canceled records keep. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Annealed in white hot fire he bore the test 

Of every strain temptation could invent. 

Hard points of slander shivered on his breast, 

Fell at his feet, and envy’s blades were bent 

In his bare hand and lightly cast aside. 

He would not weara shield; no selfish aim 

Guided one thought of all those trying hours; 
No breath of pride, 

No pompous striving for the pose of fame 

Weakened one stroke of all his noble powers. 

He is not dead. France knows he is not dead; 

He stirs strong hearts in Spain and Germany, 

In far Siberian mines his words are said. 

He tells the English Ireland shall be free ; 

He calls poor serfs about him in the night, 

And whispers of a power that laughs at kings, 

And of a force that breaks the strongest chain; 
Old tyranny feels his might 

Tearing away its deepest fastenings, 

And jeweled scepters threaten him in vain. 

Years pass away, but freedom does not pass, 

Thrones crumble, but man’s birthright crumbles not, 

And, like the wind across the prairie grass, 

A whole world’s aspirations fan this spot 

With ceaseless panting after liberty, 

One breath of which would make even Russia fair, 

And blow sweet,summer through the exile’s cave, 
And set the exile free; 

For which I pray here, in the open air 

Of freedom’s morning tide, by Lincoln’s grave. 

—Maurice Thompson. 


The Congregationalist 


Subscribers’ .Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. - 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Weltes. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


World’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Semiuary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents for two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


For Copies of the Historical Address given 
at Lyndeboro, N. H., Sept. 4, 1889, send thirty cents to 
Rey. F. G. Clark, Plymouth, N. H. 


A Small Library wanted to arrange and cata- 
logue, by a lady of some experience in public, private 
and Sunday school libraries. M.H.N., Congregationalist 
office. 

A lady, engaged in Christian work for the West, 
would render service in return for a home. Prefers it in 
New England. Would wish to be away at intervals for 
short trips. Address Earnest, care of Congregationalist. 


Kansas Wild Flowers.—Beautiful bouquets of 
autumn flowers, dried and preserved in their natural 
colors, mailed to any part of the U.S. for 25 cts. Ad- 
dress George W. Tingle, pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Oneida, Kansas. 


Wanted.—By a clergyman’s widow and daughter. 
living within eighteen miles of Boston, a middle-aged 
woman to assist in the housework. .Good home and 
moderate wages given References exchanged. Address 
Box 114, Sharon, Mass. 


To Benevolent Associations.—A gentleman of 
experience and success would undertake to raise funds 
for a worthy object on fair terms, Address “Solicitor,” 
zare Congregationalist. 


Wanted, by a young lady, a position in or near Bos- 
ton, aS nursery governess or companion. Best refer- 
ences given and required. Address B. E. E., The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


Congregationalist Portraits 


(By GRIBAYEDOFF), 


== ORs 


Mr. Moody 


Prof. Drummond 
Pres. Harper 


Printed on heavy plate paper suitable 
for framing. 

Sent, securely packed by mail, single por- 
trait 15 cents; two portraits 25 cents. 

Address orders to 


The Congregationalist, 
; BOSTON, MASS. 


To Subscribers of the Congregationalist. 


The Book of the Season FREE. 
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than ever. 


Send 


The Congregationalist is the national organ of the denomination. 
ligious paper perfectly adapted to the needs of the whole family circle. 
padding; every line is valuable and worth reading. 
form (magazine page) gives universal satisfaction. 


YOUR OWN RENEWAL and ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, with six dollars, 
entitles you to the new story by Gen. Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, 


The Prince of India, 2 vols., $2.50. 


your renewal and a } : 
new name with $6.00 | and receive 


“A Hint 


7 
} 
: 


It has not a dull page. 
Dlustrations of high grade are frequently introduced. The new 
Liberal plans for the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 


This is the most liberal offer we have ever made to our subscribers, and 
from the responses already received it is evident that it is thoroughly appreci- 
ated by the thoughtful and book-loving readers of the paper. 
cure a new subscriber to the Congregationailist. 


It is easy to se- 


TRY IT. 


It is popular rather than technical. It is a re- 


It does not use 


( two subscriptions and 


The Prince of India. 


The Congregationalist. 


lf you want the book of the season for your own. library, for the library 
of your Sunday school, for your pastor’s library, or as a gift to a friend, 
then avail yourself of the above offer. 
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Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACILERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEVOLOGICAL. 
CONNECTICUT, NEw HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Fall term begins Sept. 28. The school offers many 
university advantages. For catalogues or informa- 
tion address Prof. George B. Stevens,New Haven, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next seminary year begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 3.30 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. For catalogue cr further 
information apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, 
President of the Faculty. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
The curriculum is enlarged LN the addition of an 
Eleetive English Course for the Junior year, for 
which a special instructor is engaged. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. - 
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Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM, 


PRIVATE TUTORING. 


A few students can receive private instruction dur- 
ing the vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French, 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Good board in hotel or private 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a specialty. Terms 
reasonable. F,D. LANE, Professor 01 Mathematics, 
Ashburnham Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. JVSTRUCTORS: Joseph DeCamp, Ernest 
L. Major, Ross Turner, George Brewster, Mercy A. 
Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, Bertram 
G. Goodhue and W. J. Kaula. The llth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools. , 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(#500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. Mt COWLES. 


NEW YorK, NEW YORK. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York. The next term will begin on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 27, 1893. Students desiring admission 
should meet the Faculty in the President’s room, 
No. 700 Park Avenue, at 9.30 A.M. Rooms will be 
drawn at 2 P.M. On Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P. M., the 
inauguration of Prof. Arthur C. MeGiffert, D. D., as 
Washburn Professor of Church History, will take 
place in Adams Chapel. Dr. McGiffert will deliver 
his inaugural address, and the charge will be given 

Rev. J. M. Ludlow, D.D. Prompt attendance 
upon the opening exercises is urged. Luggage should 
be sent to No. 50 E. 70th St. 


MAINE. 
MAINE, PORTLAND. 


MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFP’S 
BOAKDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Opens October 4th. College preparatory 
andadvanced courses. Daily conversation in French 
and German, with Foreign Teachers. Careful at- 
tention to social culture. Apply for prospectus. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEIY, ° 


Meriden, N. H. New buildings, Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of. our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
the “ $100 plan.” Send forcatalogue. The fall term 
of fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. W. H. Cum- 
MINGS, A. M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL OF DO=- 


mestic Science, with Depariments for Industrial 
Arts and Christian Workers, opens its sixth year 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1893. Special attention given to 
perenne Secretaries and other Christian helpers 
or Y. W. C. A. work. For circular apply to 
Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, 
Principal of School, Y. W. C. A., 40 Berkeley, St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

spectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL. 
A preparatory school for both sexes, fitting for all 
collegiate, scientific, medical and law institutions. 
Certificates admit to college. Full grammar and 
high-school grades. Special and diploma courses for 
those not going to college. Send for catalogue. 
Tenth year Sept. 25. Rooms open daily. 
: TAYLOR, Dk MERITTE & HAGAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


For the higher education of young women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. 
Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for row 
ing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also preparatory and optional. Gym- 
nasium, music and art rooms, and chemical lab- 
oratory, library and reading rooms. Competent 
teachers. Year commences Sept. 14, 1893. Miss 
ANNIE E. JonHNSON and Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 
Principals. Apply to ; 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


~ ) 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 

ACADEMY AND HOSE FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 
ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 

. J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 

THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls,, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. YW. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, zesthetic and social cuiture. 39t. ear be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. : 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. “ Dwight method” 
of instruction. Degree of LL. D. given after two 
years’ course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
tee, $100. For catalogues, etc., address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Day and evening classes will begin work September 
25. y 


HIGH SCHOOL.—A three years’ course for both 
sexes, combining drawing and manual work with 
the usual studies of a high school or academy. En- 
trance examinations will be held Sept. 18 and 19. 

DEPARTMENT OF ART,—Classes in freehand, ar- 
chitectural and mechanical drawing, clay-modeling, 
wood-carving, design, art-needlework; also regular 
art course, and normal course for training of 
teachers. ES 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART.—Sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, physical culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE.—Normal 
domestic science, household science, hygiene and 
home nursing, public hygiene, cookery, laundry. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENOE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
—Algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, electrical 
construction, mechanical drawing, steam and the 
steam engine, strength of materials, machine de- 
sign; carpentry, machine work, plumbing, house, 
sign and fresco painting. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE.—Phonography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, arithmetic, penmanship, 
English, Spanish. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS.— Training 
class for teachers, mothers’ class, special classes. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES.—Free library, read- 
ing and reference room. Classes in library training, 
literature and cataloguing. 

For further information or for application blanks 
apply at the general office of the Institute, Ryerson 


Street. 
F,. B. PRATT, Secretary. 


Music. 


LEARNING 


TO 
PLAY PIANO 

@ 

[ LATEST AND BEST METHODS. | 


THE 
Richardson’s New Method. 


Over 500,000 copies sold. 
K3.00. 


Mason’s Pianoforte Technics. 


Price, American fingering, 
Foreign fingering, #3.00. 


The embodiment of the eminent author’s progressive 
ideas with regard to TOUCH, TECHNIQUE, LEGATO 
PLAYING, STACCATO, ACCENTUATION, ete. With 
valuable chapters on MENTAL DISCIPLINE, or the 
MIND IN PLAYING, RHYTHM, VELOCITY, ete. The 
best work published for teachers and advanced students. 
Price #2.50. 


Mason & Hoadley’s System for Beginners 


With either American or Foreign fingering. Price, 
American fingering, $3.00. Foreign fingering, $3.00, 


New England Conservatory Method. 


In three parts; price, each, $1.50; complete, $3.00. 
Two editions, American and Foreign fingering. 


Peter’s Eclectic Piano. 
Over 300,000 copies sold; price $3.00. 
Bellak’s Analytical Method. 
Price, in paper, 75 cents; in boards, $1.00. 


Winner’s Eureka Method. 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 
positions. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1.00. j 
Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 
Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold on installments. 
For Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Harvest Music 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICES. 


THE et iA 
PILGRIM Seedtime ang Harvest. 
SERVICES | viz. our Festival. 
by VII. HARVEST SHEAVES. 
HAZARD XII. BIBLE TEMPERANCE. 
& XVII. WHITE HARVEST SHEAYES. 
TUFTS. XX. GRATEFUL PRAISE. 
4 cts. 100 copies, $4.00. Samples, 2 cts. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. *ccane.” 


DOANE. 
%&30.00 per 100. | Add5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 
pada tt aase a RNS 


Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 E. 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 


Method of 
Giving ee ees Be copies, 


For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 


The 
** Harris”’ 


a 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Sketch of the History of 
the Apostolic Church. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Professor in the 
University of Chicago. r16mo, $1.25. A thor- 
oughly interesting book, giving in admirable 
form the results of the latest researches in 
the early history of the Christian Church. 


Sam Houston and the War 
of Independence in Texas. 


By ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, author of ‘The 
Poets and Poetry of Ireland.” With a por- 
trait and map. 8vo, $2.00.. A valuable and 
interesting book, both as a history of Texas 
and a biography of Houston, who had a very 
remarkable career. 


Essays in Idleness. 


By AGNES REPPLIER, author of “ Books and 
Men,” ‘Points of View,’’ etc. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. These brilliant essays will chal- 
lenge, instruct, amuse and delight the reader. 
They will charm by their good sense, wit, im- 
patience with nonsense and admirable literary 
skill. 


The Petrie Estate. 


A clever story of the losing and finding of 
a will, of the course of true love affected 
thereby, with many other elements of interest. 
By HeLen Dawes Brown, author of *‘ Two 
College Girls.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Two College Girls. 


By Hreten Dawes Brown. New edition. 
Price reduced to $1.25. 


A Roadside Harp. 


A new volume of strong, suggestive, remark- 
able Poems, by Louis—E IMOGEN GUINEY, 
author of ‘“‘The White Sail,” etc. Attract- 
ively bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by © 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NOW READY “anv or™ 


Yr 


THE YOUNG LADIES” 
JOURNAL, 


ST 

THE BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES AND 
FAMILIES, containing the LATEST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED: A MAM- 
MOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASHIONS; 
NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorbing in- 
terest, and the beginning of aNEW AND ORIGINAL 
SERIAL STORY, entitled, 


“HIS FRIEND;” 


besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Ete. 
The most complete magazine for ladies ublished. 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the Christ- 
mas number, All newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
The Church in the Roman Empire, A. D. 
64-170. 


With Chapters of Later Christian History in Asia 
Minor. By Prof. W.H. RAMSAY, of the University 
of Aberdeen and Mansfield College, Oxford. 8vo, 
with maps, printed in colors, $3.00. ‘ 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: St. Paul’s Journey in Asia 
Minor; St. Paul at Ephesus; The Action of Nero 
towards the Christians; The Policy of the Flavian 
Emperors towards theChurch ; The Policy of Hadrian, 
Pius, and Marcus; The Acts of Pauland Thekla; The 
State Religion of the Empire ; The Jewsin Asia Minor 
in the First Two Centuries; Inscriptions of the Cath- 
olic Church; The Miracle at Colossz, ete. 


The author has assumed an attitude of radical opposi- 
tion to the general tendency of German theological crit- 
icism, not only in regard to the date of certain Christian 
documents, but in regard to the relation between the 
State and the Church in the first century. 

‘© We have to thank Professor Ramsay for a book of 
unusual interest, which will do much, we think, to fur- 
ther the success of Christian apologetic.”—London Spec- 
tator. 

‘This is a thoroughly good book; a product of first 
hand scholarship, in the highest degree suggestive, and 
not only valuable in its results, but an admirable exain- 
ple of the true method of research.”—The Churchman. 

‘Professor Ramsay has made a valuable contribution 
to historic literature and deserves the grateful acknowl- 
edgements of students, as well as fellow-laborers in this 
field. The spirit and tone of the work are worthy of the 
highest praise.”’—TZhe Literary News. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 W. 28d Street. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


Conzravational’ sunday School & Publishing Society. 
Are these NEW books in 


Your sear Library ? 


SCHOOL 
EIGHT OF THEM. 
Jack Jr. By Satty CAMPBELL.- $1.50. 
A boy’s story, full of Christian manliness. 
House on the Beach, ‘The. 


McNair WricHT. $1.50. 
A powerful and interesting temperance tale. 


By JuuLia 


Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. By CuHas. 
M. SHELDON. 90 cents. 
A story of real life for young men. 


The Twentieth Door. 
SHELDON. $1.25. 
The opportunities of the 20th century. 


By Cwas. M. 


Comrades. 
$1.25. 
The trials and moral victories of two boy friends. 
At Mount Desert. 


$1.50. ; 
The story of a summer at the beautiful island. 


By Fanniz E. NEWBERRY. 


By MILDRED FAalrFAX. 


TWO DELIGHTFUL MISSIONARY BOOKS: 


Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away 
Land. By Rev. Cuas. C. TRacy. $1.25. 
A foreign missionary’s experiences. 


Two Volunteer Missionaries. By 8. W. 
Ponp, JR. $1.25. 
Thrilling story of home missionary work. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Lorna Doone. 


By R. D. Buackmore. Printed irom new 
plates on fine paper, with 18 new illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. Photograyure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.50; white back and corners, fancy paper 
on side, gilt top, per vol., $150; silk, full 
gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, 
per vol., $3.00. 


Romola. 


By GeorcE Exvior. Printed on fine paper and 
illustrated with 34 reproductions of Floren- 
tine photographs. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. 2 vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat 
gold line on coyer, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
white back and corners, fancy paper on 
side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt 
edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, per 
vol., $3.00. 


The publishers have spared neither pains 
nor expense in their efforts to make this new 
series of illustrated standard books the finest 
that has ever been produced at so low a price. 
Paper, type, illustrations and bindings are all 
of the highest quality and combine to make 
them most attractive books for holiday gifts. 


Margaret Davis, Tutor. 


By Anna CuHapin Ray, author of ‘“ Half-a- 
Dozen Boys,” ‘“‘ Half-a-Dozen Girls,’’ etc. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25. In this story Miss 
Ray takes a wider outlook than she has 
hitherto done, and while her forte lies in 
the depicting of healthy boys and girls the 
story is bound together by a wholesome 
thread of romance which greatly deepens 
its interest and warrants the publishers in 
saying it is by far the best work that she 
has yet produced. 


The Musical Journey of Doroth 
and Delia. 


By the Rey. BrapLtEy Ginrman. Illustrated 
by F. G. Attwood. 8vo, unique binding, 
$1.25. The author has carried out a quaint 
conceit in a manner that places it on a, 
level with “Alice’s Adventures.” Intensely 
amusing, yet 1t blends with its art and 
fancy much useful information. Every boy 
and girl studying music will appreciate it. 


Ingleside. 


By BarBara YECHTON. Illustrated by Jessie 
McDermott. 12mo, $1.25. 


Published as a serial in the Churchman last 
year this story won the unqualified praise 
of its readers and great desire was expressed 
for its publication in book form. 


Chilhowee Boys. 


By Saran E, Morrison. 
$1.50. 


A story of interest to both boys and girls, 
based on old family records of frontier life in 
Tennessee in the early part of this century. 
Graphic and fascinating and destined to be 
a classic for the young. 


- 


12mo, illustrated, 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and 
important publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., N. Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 


CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


An article, Manifest Destiny, by the Hon. Carl 
Schurz; Edwin Lord Weeks’s paper, From the Black 
Sea to the Persian Gulf by Caravan, with 13 illustrations 
by the author; Thomas A. Janvier’s illustrated paper 
on Lispenard’s Meadows; Richard Harding Davis’s 
Under graduate Life at Oxford, with illustrations; Mrs. 
Pennell’s' 4 French Town in Summer, illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell; Colonel Dodge’s Riders of Syria, with 
illustrations ; Om National Game-bird, by Charles D. 
Lanier; illustrated by A. B. Frost; The Childhood of 
Jesus, by Henry van Dyke, with illustrations; Francis 


HARPER'S 
Dana’s story, 4 Pirate in Petticoats; Charles Roper’s 
paper on Witchcraft Superstition in Norfolk; Poems, 


; Serialssetc.. 17 : 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y, City. 
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Our September premium offer is proving very at- 
tractive. We print it this week upon page 370. 
Briefly it is this: We will send, postpaid, the new 
work of Gen. Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, 
THE PRINCE OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50), the regular 
library edition, to every subscriber who sends his 
own renewal and one new name, with $6.00. 


HE round of autumnal State associa- 
tions was initiated by a pleasant and 
profitable gathering of New Hamp- 
shire Congregationalists last week at Lan- 
caster in the northwestern corner of the 
State. An earnest and harmonious spirit 
pervaded the sessions, and both the older 
and younger elements were well represented 
on the platform and on the floor. The 
nomination of President Tucker as a cor- 
porate member of the American Board isa 
tribute not only to him but to Dartmouth 
College, whose presidents, we believe, have 
always been honored and influential mem- 
bers of the board. Congregationalism, de- 
Spite a slight numerical decrease during the 
past year, is still a power in the Granite 
State. It is holding its own in the older 
fields and pushing out vigorously into 
hitherto unworked territory. 


The receipts of the American Board for 
August, the closing month of its financial 
year, were $79,030.21, as compared with 
$124,394.09 for August, 1892. Last year a 
special fund of $50,120, raised during the 
year, was entered in August, so that the 
receipts from regular donations, $56,763.45, 
are about the same for the closing month 
this year as last, while there was a gain in 
legacies of $4,510.17. The total receipts are 


as follows: 
- 1892 1893 
DUT he 545,097.49 $483,187.78 
POR CIOR ad aicjaisitiaye 0.0.4 6 s'0.pcieeeee 249,777.71 146,759.00 
$794,875.20 $629,946.78 


The loss in donations was $61,009.71 and in 
legacies $103,018.71, making total loss as 
compared with last year $164,928.42. The 
income from various invested funds and 
appropriations from the principal of the 
Otis and Swett legacies amounted to $50,000 
and the total expenditures $768,000, leaving 
the board with a debt at the close of the 
year of $88,000. It is unfortunate that the 
board must enter on the work of the coming 
year with so large a debt. 


The Faribault (Minn.) plan has proved a 
failure. It occasioned a great deal of dis- 
cussion two years ago when Father Conroy, 
a Catholic priest, with the approval of 
Archbishop Ireland, put a parochial school 
building into the hands of the local school 
board, stipulating that the nuns should be 
continued as teachers, wearing their re- 
ligious dress, but giving religious instruc- 
tion only to Catholic pupils out of school 
hours. As the children advanced to higher 


grades they were to be distributed among - 


other schools, and the teachers also were to 
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be assigned to such places as the board 
might select for them. But now that the 
pian has begun to be worked out and Cath- 
olic pupils to come under other than Cath- 
olic teachers, Father Conroy, by orders from 
higher church authorities, notifies the board 
that the Catholics will not consent’ to the 
assignment of two Protestant teachers to 
the Hill School, and that he will resume 
control of it. Weare glad that the experi- 
ment was proposed by a Catholic and per- 
mitted by special letters from the Pope, 
that it has been tried, and that responsibility 


‘for the failure belongs wholly to the Cath- 


olic Church. It has thus again confessed 
itself unwilling to give to Catholic children 
the same privileges of training in American 
citizenship which are given to other chil- 
dren in the public schools, and so has anew 
asserted its un-American position as an 
enemy of our public school system. 


The Prussian minister of public worship 
has announced that children whose fami- 
lies have no religious faith need not receive 
religious instruction in the public schools 
except at the request of their parents. The 
order, it is explained, does not apply to the 
primary schools, but it is the first step 
toward the abandonment by the state of 
the duty of religious instruction and, as 
such, has met with loud protests from 
both Protestants and Roman Catholics. In 
Europe, as in America, the tendency is evi- 
dently toward throwing the whole respon- 
sibility for religious instruction upon par- 
ents and the church. Whether or not this 
is the wisest course the fact remains that 
state aid and state control have robbed the 
United Church of Prussia of stamina and 
the power of initiative. With the accept- 
ance of responsibility will come renewed 
strength and spiritual life. 


How many students of the Bible have 
ever read through any one of its books ata 
single sitting? This question was recently 
asked at an assembly of ministers and 
Sunday school teachers in another denomi- 
nation, and only a small minority answered 
in the affirmative. In naming the books so 
read, one minister who had raised his hand 
mentioned only the epistle of Jude. Who 
would be accredited as a master of any 
other literature with a knowledge of it so 
limited? Our Sunday schools have already 
entered on the study of the Epistle to the 
Romans, in which five lessons have been 
selected. Will not every teacher, after hay- 
ing informed himself concerning the place 
and circumstances in which the epistle was 
written, and concerning the church at Rome 
with its surroundings, read through the 
letter at one time? 


It seems hard that there should be so 
many ministers looking in vain for places. 
But the only remedy is for these men to 
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look for places where they cannot be spared. 
So many are looking for places where they 
can be spared that the number of ministers 
who have nothing to do seems to be much 
larger than it really is. For many who are 
waiting there are places where they would 
be highly valued if they were willing to 
enter them. It is said that McCormick 
Theological Seminary for thirty years pur- 
sued the policy of inviting men to the pro- 
fessorships who ‘‘could be spared,’ and all 
that time the institution languished. Then 
Mr. McCormick said, ‘‘We must change 
our policy and get men who cannot be 
spared.’’ Since that time the seminary has 
prospered. For many years our benevolent 
societies selected officers who could be 
spared. But that policy has been mostly 
abandoned, fortunately for missions. The 
churches insist on the policy which has 
made the seminary successful. We believe 
that for every minister who has been called 
of God to his office there is a place where 
he cannot be spared. 


A NEW EASTERN QUESTION. 


It might be well to remind those apostles 
of Mohammedanism who have recently set 
out to convert America and Japan that the 
waters of the sacred well of Zemzem, in 
their holy city of Mecca, are scattering chol- 
era broadcast through the world. The- well 
is a shallow pool constantly affected by the 
sewage of an undrained city crowded with 
thousands of unwashed pilgrims. Every 
good Mohammedan drinks of its waters as 
an essential part of his pilgrimage and car- 
ries them away in bottles for use at home. 
Under the heat of the Arabian sun, with 
bodies weakened by the hardships and con- 
finement of unaccustomed travel, drinking, 
as a sacred privilege, this saturated solution 
of cholera germs and filth, it is no wonder 
that the pilgrims perish like flies at the rate 
of 1,000 a day. It is stated that in one 
Algerian party of 7,000 pilgrims two out of 
every seven died in the city-of Mecca. The 
cholera has traveled all around the Mediter- 
ranean and has at last appeared in Constan- 
tinople, a fact which will, we hope, set the 
sultan, who is titular lord of Arabia, to 
thinking. 

Of all the Eastern questions which are 

«puzzling the brains of European statesmen 
this is just now the most urgent. The pil- 
grims have the consolation of thinking that 
if they die on pilgrimage they will go straight 
to paradise, but the merchants of Genoa or 
Marseilles, who see their trade interrupted, 
their ships and trains quarantined, their hos- 
pitals full, are not eager for that short cut to 
paradise. Public sentiment therefore, which 
now moves kings and emperors and through 
them even the sultan in the seclusion of his 
palace, is rapidly crystallizing into the opin- 
jon that a sanitary control of Mecca and the 
pilgrimages must be established before the 
cholera can be thoroughly stamped out. 
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Plain as is the necessity, however, the 
difficulties are not less plain. Of the great 
powers through whom this question must 
be settled, if at all, Russia, Austria, Eng- 
land, France and Italy have great numbers 
of Mohammedan subjects whose fanaticism 
must be reckoned with. The Queen of 
England rules a larger number of Moham- 
medans than the sultan, and riots in Bom- 
bay have shown very recently how difficult 
itis for English governors to keep the peace 
among them; while English interference 
with the holy cities of Arabia would almost 
certainly set Egypt in a blaze of insurrec- 
tion. Only Germany has a free hand in 
this respect, and there is not one of the 
other powers which would be willing to 
have her gain a foothold in Arabia even if 
she were willing to undertake the perilous 
and thankless office. It might seem easy 
to bring pressure upon the sultan com- 
pelling him to undertake the work, but 
here again there are difficulties. Although 
he is caliph, or spiritual head of the Mo- 
hammedan world, the caliphate of the 
Turkish sultans has never been accepted 
by the Shi’ite branch of the followers of the 
Prophet, and never cordially or without re- 
serve by the Arabians. It would be neces- 
sary to work through the Shereef of Mecca, 
who is the hereditary governor of the city, 
and thé sultans have always shown a pru- 
dent reluctance to interfere with him and 
his fanatical and turbulent citizens. 

A Christian superintendence could only 
be enforced by war, a war which would stir 
the sleeping fanaticism of the Mohammedan 
world to swift revolt. A Turkish super- 
vision runs its own risk of kindling insur- 
rection and would lie open to suspicion in 
the matter of efficiency, even if it succeeded 
in controlling the ancient usages and heredi- 
tary filth of Mecca. Somehow cholera must 
be stamped out in Arabia or the pilgrims 
will scatter it by way of the Mediterranean 
through Europe. It would be one of the 
interesting reversals of history if‘the Mo- 
hammedan holy places were to pass under 

_ the real control of the Christian powers, as 
the holy places of Palestine long ago passed 
under the control of the Mohammedans. 
One conquest worked in the ultimate inter- 
ests of a spiritual Christianity, the other 
could not fail to transform, or destroy, the 
religion of Mohammed. 


WHITE AND NEGRO CHURCHES IN 
GEORGIA. 

A recent number of the Atlanta Journal 
contains a communication signed by Rev. 
James A. Davis, criticising the pastor and 
other members of the Church of the Re- 
deemer in that city for their relations with 
negro Christians. Mr. Davis, who says he 
is a member of that. church, declares that 
Pastor Sherrill has exchanged with the white 
pastor of a colored church, has himself 


preached to colored congregations, and that! 


both white and negro delegates have met in 
a convention inthe Church of the Redeemer, 
and he intimates that if these practices are 
not repudiated he will withdraw to another 
Congregational church. We are not as yet 
fully informed concerning the matters which 
are now being discussed in secular papers 
in Georgia as to the relations between white 
and colored Congregational churches, and 
we prefer to await fuller information before 
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expressing an opinion. But we haye suffi- 
cient knowledge of the facts to give trust- 
worthy advice to Rev. James A. Davis, whose 
name, by the way, does not appear in our 
Year-Book. The statements we have men- 
tioned as made by him are true. More than 
that, they will not be repudiated by Congre- 
gational churches. Further still, colored 
delegates have been members of the National 
Council: of Congregational Churches since 
its beginning. If Rev. Mr. Davis had been 


_amember of the last council and had spoken 


in it, he might have had the pleasure of 
addressing a colored brother who, as assist- 
ant moderator, occupied the chair at one or 
more sessions. Congregational churches are 
not ashamed of these facts. They welcome 
in Christian fellowship all disciples of Christ 
of every race and color. It has been our 
observation, and is still, that usually colored 
Christians prefer to organize and administer 
their own local churches, and white persons 
also. It has seemed to us, and does still, 
that colored and white Congregational 
churches in the South can maintain their 
separate local organizations, have one State 
body, live in fellowship and do great service 
in promoting in that section the real unity 
of the Church of Christ. We do not think 
that the question of social equality between 
the races needs to be discussed in connection 
with the question of Christian fellowship 
between brethren, but for any Christian 
to refuse fellowship or help to any other 
Christian or body of Christians seems to us 
not only un-Christian but unmanly. We 
do not believe such an unchivalrous senti- 
ment prevails in the South among churches 
of any denomination. If we belonged to a 
Congregational church which held it, we 
should withdraw from it at once. 

Rey. Mr. Davis lays down this platform as 
his ultimatum: 


As for myself, I will not submit to the mix- 

ing of ‘the races in any conference or conven- 
tion for business purposes or any purpose 
whatever. 
If the Church of the Redeemer will not 
accept that platform, he declares it is his 
fixed purpose to go to another Congrega- 
tional church. We earnestly hope that for 
his peace of mind he will not do that. We 
advise him to go entirely out of our denom- 
ination. In any Congregational church 
which has fellowship with its sister churches 
he would find himself so lonesome that he 
could not enjoy his religion. If he should 
apply for membership in a church with 
which we were connected we should regard 
him as disqualified for our communion. 


MULTIPLYING TRADE «SCHOOLS. 

In the farewell address of Mr. Samuel B. 
Capen, as president of the Boston School 
Board, he has made a suggestion for a 
trades school. which is of more than local 
interest. All through the country the teach- 
ing of manual training in our elementary 
schools is being introduced and it has al- 
ready been demonstrated that educationally 
it is a great success. In multitudes of cases 
it is found that the brain can be reached 
and developed through the hands better 
than in any other way. All this work is to 
make boys and girls and not things, the 
things made are only incidental. We need 
now a ‘‘supplement”’ to this in all our great 
cities. There are multitudes of young men 


and women who cannot pay the expenses 
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necessary to take the courses in our insti- 
tutes of technology and polytechnic schools 
yet who want to. enter the trades, with am- 
bition for large success There are poor 
mechanics who are not satisfied to be ordi- 
nary day laborers but who wish to make 
more of themselves. There are poor girls 
who cannot spend the time .required to pre- 
pare themselves for teaching but who would 
like to be trained as milliners, dressmakers, 
cooks, nurses, etc. 

In brief, we need trades schools, the terms 
of admission to which for day and night 
classes shall be such that they will be open 
to all self-respecting young men and women, 
and where the principles of the mechanic 
arts, which have been taught in our public 
schools, can be practically wrought out. 
Such trades schools will be useful, first and 
especially, in giving to the poor mechanic 
and shop girl the same chance to get on in 
the world that comes to those whose parents 
are in better circumstances. Second, they 
will give us better mechanics, a need which 
has long been felt by all. 

Third, the establishment of such schools, 
following the example of Charles Pratt in 
Brooklyn, Drexel in Philadelphia, Armour 
in Chicago and other wealthy men all over 
the country, wil! do very much toward 
bridging the gulf between the rich and poor, 
giving new illustrations that all wealth is 
not selfish and that it does believe in the 
brotherhood of man. A Cooper Institute is 
a far better monument to leave a city when 
one is gone than a Cooper building would be, 
filled with business offices. One serves hu- 
manity, the other one’s family pride. Where 
is the citizen who will provide for himself 
such a monument in Boston to serve the 
present and coming generations? 


TRUE SELF-CONTROL, 


One of the most passionate men whom 
we ever have known was also one who pos- 
sessed the most masterly control of himself. 
We have seen him more than once when his 
eyes flashed with an almost lightning-like 
inteusity of anger and his whole frame 
quivered. But the expression of feeling 
was only for an instant, indeed was so brief 
as hardly. to be noticeable, and the next 
instant was followed by a pleasant smile 
and words uttered in a calm, dignified tone 
which showed that the sudden uprising- of 
emotion had been as swiftly repressed. 
This man was a teacher of young men and 
hardly another of his many noble qualities 
—he was a Christian gentleman of the truest 
type—more endeared him to his pupils than 
his unusual power of self-control. 

This must have been very apparent in 
Jesus as it isin those men and women who 
resemble Him most closely. It is a virtue 
so difficult of cultivation that it wins spe- 
cial admiration. It is much more difficult 
of illustration by some than by others and 
we respect it most highly in those for whom 
it seems to be most unnatural. Jt involves 
such a real, and often such a hardly won, 
victory over self that it commonly reveals 
the fact of divine aid. True self-control is 
that which is exercised for Christ’s sake. 
It includes not merely ruling one’s temper, 
but also the proper government and regula- 
tion of habits, motives and underlying prin- 
ciples of character. It reveals itself not 
only on the occasions when we are subjected 
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to some foreseen test, but on those when 
we are taken unawares, when we are not on 
dress parade, so to speak, and when what 
really is in us comes frankly into view. 

It is nowhere else more needed than in 
the various forms of philanthropic and 
Christian service. So many impostors try 
to take advantage of our good will that the 
temptation to rebuke unwisely is strong. 
So many really needy people are shiftless 
and Jazy that itis hard to be patient. But 
it is as true as ever that ‘‘He that ruleth 
his spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The convention of business men which 
met in Washington last week was a repre- 
sentative body reflecting the opinions of the 
Boards of Trade of Northern and Southern 
commercial centers. It courteously per- 
mitted Senator Hill of Colorado to present 
the views of the silver producing States as 


te the proper course for Congress to pursue, - 


but the resolutions passed by the convention 
were to the effect that any considerable 
delay on the part of the Senate or any failure 
by it to repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman silver bill ‘‘ will plunge the busi- 
ness interests of the country into a more 
serious crisis than that from which they are 
now beginning to emerge.’’ The convention 
also took the very sensible position that 
after repealing the purchase clause Congress 
would better let an expert, non-partisan 
commission advise upon future legislation 
respecting monetary matters before it pro- 
ceeds to tinker the currency laws. 


But neither the opinions of this represen- 
tative body of men engaged in commerce, 
or the wishes of the public as voiced.by the 
press and heard on the street corners, has 
had any effect upon the Senate, where the 
silver men continue to filibuster and the 
anti-silver majority continue to defer to the 
tradition forbidding cléture. Meanwhile, in 
the House of Representatives a movement 
has begun which, unless suppressed by the 
administration, threatens to complicate the 
situation and make the superb fight of the 
past weeks go for naught. Assuming that 
the united Democratic party really wishes to 
repeal unwise monetary legislation and sat- 
isfy the public by its wise future treatment 
of the weighty financial issues involved, 
then it must be admitted that the introduc- 
tion of any other disputed measure not 
germane to finance is calculated to alienate 
the co-operation of those. partisan oppo- 
nents who are allies temporarily and whose 
votes are absolutely necessary if reform is 
to be brought about. But if the assump- 
tion of party unity is denied, and it is as- 
serted that there is an element in the party 
which cares more for sectional or temporary 
partisan success than for national welfare, 
or that openly defies the administration, 
then it is easy to understand why Mr. Tucker 


.of Virginia and Senator Hill of New York 


have cast into the already troubled pool 
the bill which preposes to abolish federal 
supervision of elections. From one point of 


view such a course at this time is ridiculous, | 


From another point of view it is malicious. 
With silver out of the way a fair ‘fight on 
the issue involved would be legitimate and 
probably wholesome. In the desire to be 
Just and catholic the North of late has come 
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very near to forgetting the principles in- 
volved and settled by the war. A renewal 
of debate on the rights of the nation and 
the state would be a tonic. But when John 
needs James’s help in fighting Joseph it is 
poor policy for John to remind James that 
John’s brother is about to set fire to James’s 
cabin, 


The uncertainty as to the administration’s 
purpose relative to the enforcement of the 
Geary law continues. There seems to be 
evidence that at one time last week it was 
intended that deportation should begin. 
Then later the weight of the administration 
seems to have been thrown in favor of the 
Everett bill, which has been temporarily 
withdrawn because of verbal defects. Yang 
Yu, the new Chinese minister in Washing- 


ton, is alert and resolute and in various‘ 


ways has shown during his brief sway that 
he is a diplomat of the first rank. Fortu- 
nately, acts of violence on the Pacific slope 
have not occurred during the week to com- 
plicate the situation. 


Just after the recent hurricanes, when it 
became necessary to chronicle the awful 
record of devastation wrought—estimated 
as $20,000,000 for coast shipping alone—we 
insisted that the experience of this and re- 
cent years made it imperative that Congress 
should provide for the opening of the life 
saving stations at an earlier date in the fall, 
so that the superior service given by trained 
crews could be counted upon by unfortu- 
nate victims of the fury of the annual Au- 
gust gales. We are glad to note that sev- 
eral congressmen have realized the same 
need and already introduced bills which 
seek to remedy the defect. Senator Dixon 
of Rhode Island stands sponsor for a bill 
which provides that the stations on the At- 
lantic and the Gulf of Mexico shall be open 
from Aug. 1 to June 1 and that the crews 
shall reside at the stations during that 
period. If this bill becomes law, as we 
think it ought, the period of service will be 
lengthened one month at the beginning and 
one month at the end of the season, and the 
extra expenditure made necessary will be 
more than offset by the service rendered to 
imperiled human beings and valuable prop- 
erty. 


The sights witnessed last Saturday on the 
territory formerly known as the Cherokee 
Outlet, adjacent to Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Texas, were not such as are calculated to 
make us proud. , This, the last great domain 
of territory to be thrown open to the people, 
was populated in a day with 100,000 people, 
and the mad rush of men, women and chil- 
dren to secure corner lots in the towns that 
are to be or the choice sections in the farming" 
territory remind.one of the settling of Okla- 
homa, where, be it observed, there is now a 
permanent white population of 133,000, tax- 
able property worth ‘over $17,000,000, a 
school population of 81,000, five national 
banks, twenty-four Congregational churches 
and all the other evidences of prosperity. 
What has been done in Oklahoma proba- 
bly will be repeated in the new Territory. 
Churches and schools, banks and stores will 
spring up in a night, as it were, and ere 
long the combined population will be sufti- 
cient to justify Statehood or possibly merg- 
ing with an adjoining State, just as Utah is 
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now talking of uniting with Nevada, a prop” 
osition, by the way, that needs watching. 


The method by which the lands of the 
Oklahoma and Cherokee strips have been 
apportioned savor too much of the past. 
In this day of the world’s history a nation 
dividing its unsettled lands among its chil- 
dren ought not to set a premium upon brute 
strength. trickery or chance. Starvation, 
thirst and prairie fires, added to the inevita- 
ble incidents in last week’s rush, made the 
scenes especially repulsive. For every suc- 
cessful and happy ‘‘boomer’’ there are at 
least two disappointed claimants, many of 
whom have spent time, money and effort in 
vain efforts to secure a home, If the epi- 
sode has taught nothing else it has shown 
how many restless, homeless ones there are 
in the West and Southwest, and it has re- 
vealed that greed is still a passion that 
dominates many of our fellowmen. 


The feasibility of keeping the World’s 
Fair open until Jan. 1 is being discussed by 
the directors, the exbibitors and the public, 
Thus far there has been a unanimous hope 
that a way may be found to doit. That the 
necessary permission from Congress could 
be obtained is likely, judging from the in- 
terviews of the Chicago Record representa- 
tive with prominent senators and repre- 
sentatives. Many exhibits have been sold 
for delivery on Oct. 30, but in many in- 
stances duplicates could be procured and 
put on exhibition. Not a few exhibitors 
intend to move their wares to the Antwerp 
exhibition next spring, but there would be 
sufficient time for this after January. The 
buildings, at any rate, could remain intact, 
and they are the marvels of the fair. Many 
who for various reasons have not been or 
cannot go to Chicago before Nov. 1 will 
attend if the time is extended. How many 
they are though is a problem that the direc- 
tors must face before’they decide upon in- 
curring the additional expenditure. Should 
the present enormous attendance continue 
during this month and next it will be diffi- 
cult to decide just what is prudent. 


The sudden death on the 13th of Mr. F. L. 
Ames, the wealthiest mhn in New England, 
came as a sad surprise not only to a large 
circle of relatives but also to the unusually 
large circle of men who had made his ac- 
quaintance either as a shrewd business man 
or as a patron of art and learning. Inherit- 
ing great wealth, the beginnings of which 
had come from the profits of an honorable 
and noted industry, Mr. Ames set to work 
to develop great railway systems and thus, 
by his foresight, courage and the use of his 
capital, he did much to develop national 
wealth and add to the national welfare. In 
a quiet way he also did much to help insti- 
tutions like Harvard College and the Mu- 
seum of Fine.Arts and to some extent he 
aided charitable and religious causes. Com- 
pared with Jay Gould he was noble. Com- 
pared with the widow, who gave her mite, 
he was insignificant. [He did well with his 
means. Like all men he might have done 
better. So great is the power vested in the 
purposes of any man worth a score of mil- 
lions, it is of the utmost concern to the 
public whether the wealth he leaves behind 
will continue to back schemes which he 
supported. A change of title in millions of 
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wealth affects even this rich nation for bet- 
ter or for worse. 


Brazil has not had a peaceful time since 
it threw off royalty and became a republic. 
From the wise reign of Dom Pedro to the 
dictatorship of Fonseca was not an advance, 
and when Fonseca in turn was deposed by 
rivals, Peixotto, the former vice-president, 
who assumed authority, soon began to real- 
ize that to administer the affairs of any 
South American nationality as a republic 
was not a sinecure. To understand the 
bombardment of Rio Janeiro, the secession 
of the states of Bahia and Pernambuco and 
the conflicting reports of President Peixot- 
to’s doings, one must know more than can 
be hinted at here of the plottings and jeal- 
ousies that are responsible for them. Ad- 
miral Mello now is at the head of a most 
formidable revolution. Not only has he 
silenced the forts of Rio Janeiro and cap- 
tured Nictheray, but be is obeyed by the 
naval squadron sent to quell: the uprising in 
Rio Grande do Sul. In fact, he has a fleet 
of thirty warships and merchant steamers 
at his command and the opinion throughout 
South America is that Peixotto’s days as 
president are numbered. Then when Mello 
comes to power, who will overthrow him? 


If Mr. Gladstone knew and approved of 
the contents of the manifesto issued by the 
National Liberal Federation last week, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that he did, then 
a very interesting and momentous stage of 
English history has begun, for the mani- 
festo is nothing more than a declaration 
that hereafter the Liberal program will in- 
clude the question of mending or ending the 
House of Lords and that it will have an 
important place so long as the Peers set 
at naught the will of the Commons. Mr. 
Gladstone, it is said, is preparing an ad- 
dress to his Midlothian constituents in 
which he will outline his policy ‘relative to 
immediate or distant dissolution, to Welsh 
and Scotch disestablishment and the many 
social reforms demanded by the English 
working classes. Until he thus speaks Brit- 
ish polities will drift. 


It has been a week of violence. On the 
night of the 12th? near Kessler, Ind., the 
Atlantic expyess on the Lake Shore Road 
was held up by robbers, the express car 
blown open with dynamite, the safe robbed 
of $20,000, and at this writing the robbers 
have not been caught. On the 16th four 
men in broad daylight stopped a passenger 
train near Calumet, Mich., and $75,000 con- 
signed to the Calumet and Heela Mine was 
stolen from the safe. On the night of the 
17th three negroes were hanged by a New 
Orleans mob and one kicked to death be- 
cause they would not reveal the hiding place 
of a brother who had killed a white judge. 
——The centennial of the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the Capitol at Washington was, 
celebrated on the 18th with appropriate 
ceremonies.— $134,000 of gold bullion in 
the United States Mint in Philadelphia was 
discovered missing. An old employé on a 
small salary confessed and made restitution 
to the extent of $107,000. Yellow fever 
again became epidemic in Brunswick, Ga. 
President Cleveland consented to act as 
arbitrator in a dispute between Argentine 
Republic and Bolivia. Lord Aberdeen 


was installed governor-general of Canada. 
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—The anti-German demonstrations of 
the young Czecks of Bohemia and their 
treasonable utterances compelled Austria to 
execute martial law in Prague. The 
Navahoe won the Brenton’s Reef Cup ina 
great race with the Britannia across the 
English Channel and back. 


—— 


IN BRIEF, 


One of the best things that can be said 
about the New Hampshire meeting last week 
was that, though it was smaller than usual, 
over a third of its members represented the 
laity. 


Our letter from the Interior is this week 
wholly occupied with the doings of the Par- 
liament of Religions, which seems destined to 
attract world-wide attention. We can better 
judge of its influence when its remarkable 
series of meetings is concluded. 


Churches whose pastors are under the strain 
of great responsibility are wise in giving them 
long vacations and frequent release from du- 
ties. The New York Central asks the engi- 
neers on the World’s Fair Flier to. work only 
183 days a year. 


Chicago papers report that a woman who 
was standing in line to receive a share of 
charity bread from a relief committee had her 
pocket picked of $600. Our contemporaries 
do not state which was the greater thief, but 
itis evident that the one who lost the money 
was the least successful. 


It was the caustic comment of an eminent 
Scotch physician, who had recently died, that 
the Congregational clergymen of England 
were ‘clerical Phidiases,’”’ who too often 
looked on their sermons as works of art rather 
than messages from the heart to the heart. 
Are you a “clerical Phidias ’*? 


“T am glad to have had thirty years and 
more of continuous service in the best work 
ever given man to do.”’ So writes a minister 
who is just on the point of terminating a long 
and happy pastorate. Put that along with 
many other testimonies that could be gathered, 
emphasizing the sunny, not the shadowy, side 
of a minister’s life. 


A Cincinnati daily has a column headed, 
Among Our Colored Citizens. It speaks in 
complimentary terms of a ‘‘ tonsorial artist,’’ 
refers to Miss —— as ‘‘a very beautiful young 
lady,’ and to a negro mine owner as ‘‘a mod- 
ern Croesus.” The color line seems to be 
giving way wherever the subscription list is 
likely to grow large enough to overcome it. 


One of our Methodist contemporaries, in 
analyzing the character of one of the great 
bishops of that denomination, says of him 
that ‘‘ his will is molten love only setting into 
adamant in the molds of Christian duty.’”’ A 
deal of suggestion in that phrase. Consider- 
able ‘‘love’’ nowadays is always molten, and 
more of it hardens into fantastic shapes called 
“fadsa: 


Many scribes and committees are busy plan* 
ning the autumn local conferences. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on these gather- 
ings, for they are vital factors in Congrega- 
tionalism. To accomplish their real purpose 
they should be more than assemblages of dele- 
gates. Churches should go in a body, as far as 
possible. The business must not be delegated 
to a few committees and all the speaking to a 
few selected speakers. Let the people come. 
Let the voice of the people be heard. That is 
Congregationalism. 


Chauncey M. Depew has met his match in a 
Southern minister, who heard that he was 
advising people to go in debt, if necessary, in 
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order to see the Columbian Exposition; where 
upon the minister wrote to Mr. Depew as 
follows: 


As it comes from such a high authority I 
have no choice but to believe what you say. 
I have been pee hard in the Lord’s vine- 
yard in the South for twenty-two years and 
have never had a holiday. I was always 
afraid to go in debt, but as your\advice is gen- 
eral I thought I would ask you to loan me 
#200. 


A gentleman in the West recalled lately in 
our hearing the memorable day in his boyhood 
when he first went away from home to a 
distant school—alone, moneyless, friendless. 
‘Never since has there been to me such a 
prayer as Mr. H. offered the next morning in 
chapel: ‘O Lord, comfort any boy or girl who 
may be sick, homesick, poor or in any way 


troubled.’’’ This may bea suggestion to teach- 


ers at this season of the year or at any season 
to all who are called to voice in public prayer 
the secret burden of weary hearts. ‘‘Com- 
fort ye My people, saith your God.” 


Rey. John Campbell, D. D., professor of Bib- 
lical teaching in the Presbyterian College of 
Moutreal, has been tried for heresy and found 
guilty by his presbytery by a vote of twenty- 
one to thirteen. Professor Campbell disbe- 
lieves in the entire inerrancy of the Old Tes- 
tament. The case goes by appeal to the synod 
and will afford material for hot discussion by 
Canadian Presbyterians. A suggestion is made 
in Presbyterian newspapers that the Synod of 
Ohio may try the Presbytery of Cleveland for 
not prosecuting one of its members for heresy. 
This would be more appropriate than the trial 
of an individual, in view of the number of 
Presbyterians who do not believe the Old Tes- 
tament is entirely inerrant, and would inten- 
sify the interest. 


The utilizing of a suinmer hotel through the 
autumn and winter is one of the many sen- 
sible schemes emanating from the fertile 
brain of D. L. Moody. He believes in the 
gospel of service, and brick and mortar must 
pay tribute to his demand. As heretofore the 
Northfield Hotel is to be used as a training 
school, the fall term beginning Sept. 29, with 
Miss Lillie L. Sherman, formerly of Mt. Hol- 
yoke, as principal. The general course of in- 
struction, covering two terms of three months 
each in the school year, comprises. Bible study, 
dressmaking, drawing, cooking, music, elo- 
cution, physical culture, and is one to develop 
both body and soul. The price for tuition and 
board is marvelously low. We heartily com- 
mend this institution to all young women who 
seek equipment for home or foreign service. 


Did A. Bronson Alcott in his old age become 
an orthodox Christian? The reviewer in the 
Nation of the recent life of Alcott by Messrs. 
Sanborn and Harris criticised Mr. Sanborn be- 
cause he did not make known the fact that 
during his last years Mr. Alcott frequently ap- 
peared at gatherings where Mr. Joseph Cook 
reigned and that he submitted to the represen- 
tations there made by Mr. Cook that he had be- 
come an orthodox Christian. Mr. Sanborn in- 
dignantly denies that heis worthy of censure for 
the omission, because he says, though a neigh- 
bor of Alcott’s and a wide-awake journalist, he 
never knew of the facts of which the Nation’s 
reviewer is so certain. Mr. Cook yet has to 
be heard from, but here is the British Weekly 
scoring Mr. Sanborn for the same omission, 
saying: . 

The readers of Joseph Cook’s discourses are 
not likely .to forget the part Alcott took in 
them and the manner in which the lecturer 
led his captive in triumph. ‘There can be no 
doubt as to the genuineness of Alcott’s con- 
version. His faculties, as Mr. Sanborn’s, were 
at his best and bis declarations were unam- 
biguous. In a guarded sentence Dr. Harris 
admits the change, but that no particulars are 
given is an omission it would be difficult to 
censure too severely. 
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The autumnal meetings are coming on in 
rapid succession and those who wish to attend 
one or all should begin to plan accordingly. 
It is only three weeks now to the American 
Board meeting in Worcester, which is coinci- 
dent with the Lake Mohonk Indian Confer- 
ence. <A fortnight later, on Oct. 24-26, occurs 
the meeting of the A. M. A. at Elgin, Ill. 
Another convention which of late years has 
attracted many of our Congregational people 
is the World’s Conyeution of Christian Work- 
ers, which goes South this year, Atlanta be- 
ing the city chosen and Noy. 9-15 the dates. A 
special train will be run at reduced rates and 
passengers on it will be carried through a 
picturesque and historic section of the coun- 
try. Speaking of this convention, the volume 
just issued containing a complete report of 
the Boston convention and entitled The 
King’s Business is a mine of information 
regarding a large number of interesting and 
unique evangelistic enterprises. Send to the 
Bureau of Supplies for Christian Workers, 
New Haven, for a copy, and when you have 
read it yourself lend it to a friend who needs 
to be waked up. 


ea. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM BOSTON. 


A new guide-book to Boston and _ its 
neighborhood has been issued by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., which characterizes the 
Congregational House as ‘The Vatican of 
Congregationalism.’”? We are mystified as 
to the points of analogy. Romanism has 
but one Pope, and the Congregational Vati- 
can, if it has any (as has sometimes been 
insinuated) has a plurality. Leo XIII. lives 
in a palace, but the extreme residential use 
of ‘‘the old style granite front building”’ is 
the consumption of lunches by the ladies 
and its occupation as the home of the jani- 
tor. Our building is not quite as old as 
the Vatican, but was built just after the 
War of 1812 and includes sections of two 
mansion houses. The Vatican has been re- 
built and annexed; the Boston edifice has 
been improved by an elevator, All sorts of 
conclaves are held in the Roman edifice, but 
the Pope is seldom seen. The same is true 
here. At the Vatican there is no appear- 
ance of a library, because books and MSS. 
are inclosed in cupboards; here all is open 
to view and inspection—and dust. The 
golden age of the Vatican is in the past. 
The golden age of the Congregational House 
—not palace—is in the future and appar- 
ently will be one of the glories of the twen- 
tieth century, provided its contemplated 
replacement by a modern structure ever 
takes place. 

The retirement of Mr. Samuel B. Capen 
from the Boston school committee closes a 
period of remarkable public service. He 
was elected a member of the committee in 
1888 and soon became recognized as a leader 
in reforms. New buildings were erected, 
new plans inaugurated and carried out. 
Largely through his efforts manual training 
has been introduced and made an important 
part of the school system. A parental 
school has been established, whose influ- 


- ence will be of great importance in prevent- 


ing crime. The school systems of other 


lands have been thoroughly studied and 
_ their best features adopted. 


For the last year Mr. Capen has been 
chairman of the committee and he now re- 
tires because other duties make the step 
imperative. It is most remarkable that, 


- while he has been always outspoken in the 
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maintenance of Christian principles and of 
the public school system for all, he has had 
the support of all parties and of the adher- 
ents of all creeds. His closing address, in 
which he made eloquent reference to the 
labors of all the committee, suggests the 
debt which the people owe to their public 
servants who labor in their behalf without 
reward. He spoke of one member who, in 
three years, expended $900 for clerical work 
in order that he might attend to his duties 
on the committee, and of others who had 
made as great sacrifices. He made no allu- 
sion to his own services, but we know that 
he has for considerable periods spent no less 
than six hours a day in this work and has 
traveled extensively in its interests, always 
at his ownexpense. Itis through such will- 
ing gifts of time and experience from men 
whose services are not to be measured by 
money that the highest public interests are 
made to prosper. 

It may be surprising to many, in view of 
the general depression of industries and the 


closing of so many factories around Boston, 


that the city has not received a greater 
number of those thrown out of work. On 
the whole, most of these operatives seem to 
have preferred to wait in their homes for 
the mills to open again. At the same time 
enough have come hither to make the army 
of the unemployed much larger than usual. 
It is the opinion of some persons who have 
exceptional opportunities for judging that 
there are now in Boston twice as many idle 
men as at this time last year, and the ayerage 
estimate places the number of unemployed 
at about twelve thousand, Of workmen resi- 
dent in the city probably not over ten or 
fifteen per cent. more than usual are out of 
work. There are also a large number of 
Italians idle just now, but many of these 
will return to their own country as soon as 
cold weather begins. 

Altogether, then, the situation is not 
nearly so serious as it might be. The 
police have not been busier than usual and 
the only places which have felt the presence 
of the idle men to any great extent are the 
rescue missions. The employment offices 
report that situations are much harder to 
find than usual, but they have not had any 
large increase in applicants. The charita- 


.ble associations have had as yet but few 


more calls for aid, but they, in common 
with the missions and nearly every one else, 
expect an uncommonly hard winter. 

Among the missions which have been 
doing much to help the men without work 
or money are the Fulton Street and Pitts 
Street Missions. Both have halls where a 
gospel meeting is held every night, and 
after this is over cots are brought in and 
lodging is given for a few cents. At the 
Fulton Street Mission the superintendent, 
Mr. Albert Arnold, gathers from forty-five 
to seventy men every evening. Some come 
in drunk, but nearly all join in the singing 
and seem glad to be there. Mr. H. F. Park- 
hurst, the manager of the Pitts Street Mis- 
sion, reports that the situation is better now 
than in August, which was a busier month 
thav any last winter. The audiences here 
vary from 135 on week nights to 200 Sunday 
nights. This mission, the Fulton Street 
and the Union on Kneeland Street, which 
has recently been improving its quarters, 
are getting hold of a good many who could 


‘not be reached in any other way. 
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Andover House will soon enter again on 
its winter work. The largest of its debating 
clubs has held. regular weekly meetings 
throughout the summer, while a flower mis- 
sion has been maintained and 100 children 
have been sent into the country. Three 
Harvard men, Messrs. W. E. Cadmus, H. G. 
Pierson and W. A. Clark, have been added 
to its force of workers. The winter cam- 
paign of all our philanthropic institutions 
and charitable societies will be a busy and, 
let us hope, a successful one. 

The Boston Normal Art School, organized 
in 1873 as a training school for teachers of 
industrial drawing in the public schools, is 
now in its twenty-first year. Its graduates 
have been pioneers in nearly every State in 
New England and the nation is indebted to it 
for much of the good work now done in the 
public schools. Previous to its organiza- 
tion there was no standard for what should 
be taught as drawing in the lower schools. 
Not until its students had clearly proved 
what should be taught as drawing was it 
possible to lay out a course of instruction 
logically and educationally graded. Prin- 
cipal Bartlett is an Englishman, who has 
been an adopted citizen for many years. 

The Conservatory of Music now enrolls 
over seventy members inits faculty. Numer- 
ous attractions and advantages have been 
introduced in recent years. There is a boy 
choir course of instruction to improve and 
discover good voices and to fit them for 
practical church work. Accomplished sing- 
ers at home in the ranges of ecclesiastical 
music are in demand. The conservatory 
possesses about 150 rare instruments and 
models, including some ancient ones, books, 
manuscripts and charts representing the 
music of almost every country to some ex- 
tent. A piano of the year 1782 has been 
presented by J. M. Batchelder of Cambridge. 
The library contains the complete best edi-~ 
tions of the music of Bach, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart and others. (‘Gam 


FROM NEW YORK. 

Our public primary and grammar schools 
came together again last Monday in increased 
numbers and good spirits. The attendance 
of pupils on the opening day in 237 schools 
was between 142,000 and 145,000. The num- 
ber registered is 165,000, and 152,000 are 
probably in their seats today, indicating an 
increase of from 6,000 to 7,000 .over last 
year. The teachers in these grades number 
3,700, in all the schools about 4,500. Two 
new schoolhouses were occupied on Monday, 
and three more are in various stages of 
building, but so rapid is the increase of 
applications for admission that there is 
more than the usual complaint of want of 
room. Over 4,000 pupils were turned away 
for this reason last year, and in some 
districts the accommodations are doubtless 
quite insufficient. Seven kindergartens are 
provided for, and more are to be opened 
if the funds allow. The free lectures to 
working people are to be resumed this year. 
Special attention is to be given to physical 
training. 

At the Normal College there was an un- 
usual number (nearly 2,000) of young women 
registered, and several hundred young fel- 
lows presented themselves for enrollment as 
freshmen or ‘‘sub-fresh’’ in the City Col- 
lege. 
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Superintendent Jasper has been collecting 
for the board of education facts concerning 
the school systems of other cities and com- 
paring them with our own, to see in what 
respects ours can be improved. He gives 
St. Louis credit for the best system, on the 
whole, of any cityin the country. The New 
York system, he finds, is less costly than that 
of most of the Western cities with finer build- 
ings and appurtenances, but he says that 
our schools excel most of them in scholar- 
ship. Our chief defects he finds in our 
buildings and in antiquated, cumbersome 
methods of management, specially in too 
ereat division of responsibility. The super- 
intendent takes pride in the show made in 
Chicago by the 250,000 exhibits of New 
York pupils. Some here, however, are criti- 
cising this very thing, and ask, Why was 
not the time spent on those papers given to 
the ordinary lessons, so that business men 
employing our school graduates shall not so 
often say of them: ‘‘ They can’t spell worth 
a cent, nor write a decent letter’? Some 
folks will say such things. 

The Brooklyn public schools also opened 
on Monday, with about 80,000 attendants in 
eighty school buildings, of which three are 
new and many of the old are materially 
improved. The high school for boys and 
that for girls, on both of which Brooklyn 
justly congratulates herself, found that they 
are to be taxed to their full capacity. 

But the interest of the friends of educa- 
tion over the river is centering largely just 
now in their Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, which they are coming to look 
upon as a great people’s college.’ It has had 
an existence, after a sort, since 1887, but 
with no fixed habitation or organized corps 
of instructors. It has, however, maintained 
courses of profitable lectures and classes 
for instruction in many branches of useful 
learning, from the most material and prac- 
tical to the highest reaches of art. Begin- 
ning with eighty-two members in 1888, it 
has in 1893, 2,622. Its lectures: and class 
exercises in 1888 numbered seventy-eight, 
in 1898, 1,879; total attendance in 1888, 
6,900, in 1893, 190,900; annual income in 
1888, $5,456.70, in 18938, $31,641.51. Its pres- 
ident is Gen. John B. Woodward. One of 
its three vice-presidents is Dr. R. S. Storrs. 
The institution is now to enter on a new era 
by the erection of an elegant building near 
Prospect Park, 450 feet square, three stories 
and basement, built around four interior 
courts. It will have halls of painting and 
sculpture, ancient and modern, museum ‘of 
archeology, library, music rooms, audito- 
rium for lectures, concerts and addresses; 
laboratories for classes in chemistry, elec- 
tricity, photography, etc. The plans are 


already accepted and when completed on' 


the liberal scale contemplated the structure 
will be an honor to the city. The opening 
address for this season is to be given, Oct. 2, 
by President Andrews of Brown University, 
on The Influence of Modern Science on the 
Religious Convictions of Man. 

The sad and sudden death of Mr. Freder- 
ick L. Ames of Boston has made a profound 
impression in the business circles here, with 
which he was most closely connected. It 
is pleasant to Bostonians to hear the unani- 
mous and hearty testimony of our mer- 
chants, railroad men and capitalists as to 
his intelectual acumen, large acquirements, 
readiness of resource, soundness of judg- 
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ment and, best of all, his kindness of heart 
and incorruptible integrity. We have long 
been wont to point to him as a shining 
example of Boston business men of the old 
school, too few of whom, alas! remain. 

After a continuous pastorate of thirty 
years with the Congregational church of 
Woodhaven, L. I., Rev. William James has 
resigned that charge, to take effect on the 
last Sabbath of October. He was the 
church’s first pastor and it was his first 
charge, nor does he propose to assume 
another but to dévote himself to mission- 
ary service in fields where such work is 
needed. This long pastorate has won for 
Mr. James the confidence and affection of 
the entire community among whom he has 
dwelt in Christian purity and faithfulness, 
ever free from reproach, and has warmly 
commended him to the esteem of his minis- 
terial brethren throughout this entire region. 
Their prayers and best wishes will attend 
him wherever he goes. 

Not a little indignation has been stirred 
up in Jersey City by the arbitrary action of 
the police in arresting members of the Sal- 
vation Army for singing and exhorting in 
the streets, as is their wont. Rev. J. L. 
Scudder took occasion to give public ex- 
pression to his righteous wrath at this sud- 
den zeal for enforcing an antique, disused 
law against these persons engaged in re- 
ligious service, while turning a blind eye 
and a deaf ear to the carousals of the drunken 
and the orgies of the vilest continually 
thrusting themselves on the notice of the 
decent people of that city. His lessons to 
the authorities admit, unfortunately, of a 
far wider application than they get in the 
confines of Jersey City. 

News is a good thing in a newspaper, but 
it is well to have statements of personal 
matters astrue as theyarenew. On his way 
to Chicago this week Dr. Charles A. Briggs, 
passing through Cincinnati, called upon 
his friend, Bishop Boyd Vincent, whereupon 
some news gatherer who saw him come from 
the bishop’s office telegraphed to the papers: 
“There is a rumor that Dr. Briggs contem- 
plates joining the Episcopal Church.” This 
is ‘‘news,”’ indeed, to the professor and his 
family here. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


It was the privilege of a lifetime to be 
present at the opening session of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions. Columbus Hall 
was full to overflowing. Representative re- 
ligious teachers from every quarter of the 
world, in native dress or in the robes of 
their religious order, were there to take 
part in a congress which cannot fail to leave 
its influence on the thought and religion of 
the world. That scene was the result of 
two years’ hard work, not only on the part 
of Dr. Barrows and his many assistants in 
Chicago, but of labor cheerfully rendered 
in distant parts of the world by men igno- 
rant of our language and our’ ways of 
thought, and anticipated with differing de- 
grees of confidence by leaders in the 
churches in our own country. Thousands 
of dollars had also been expended to make 
the gathering possible. Not only had the 
World’s Fair furnished the suggestion as 
to the time.and feasibility of the parliament, 
but a hundred years of missionary service 
may be seen in the willingness of the rep- 
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resentatives of the Eastern faiths to take 
part in its discussions. — 

When these Jews and Gentiles, these vis- 
itors from the East and the islands of the 
sea, prelates of Buddhism, Brahmanism, 
Confucianism and Mohammedanism, as well 
as of the Armenian, the Greek and the 
Roman. Catholic Church, had taken their 
place on the platform by the side of the 
ministers of Protestantism the notes of the 
great organ were heard and the whole 
audience joined in singing, ‘Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.’? Then came 
the Lord’s Prayer, with which every ses- 
sion is opened, Cardinal Gibbons leading in 
the repeating of the words. At the same 
time Liberty Bell in the fair grounds, seven 
miles away, was rung. The whole of the 
first day was given up to addresses of wel- 
come and responses to them, and was one 
of the most enjoyable days thus far. Noth- 
ing could have been better adapted to the 
occasion than President Bonney’s words of 
congratulation on the successful beginning 
of this great parliament and of welcome to 
the men who had traveled so far that they 
might take part in its discussions. Then 
came the longer and more elaborate wel- 
come from Dr. Barrows, upon whom the 
special responsibility of this congress has 
rested and to whom the credit of its great 
success must be given. It was equal to 
the occasion and worthy of its distinguished 
author. In simple but well-chosen words 
Archbishop Feehan gave a welcome for the 
Catholics of Chicago. Then we heard words 
of sympathy from Cardinal Gibbons, who 
has shown the deepest interest in this gath- 
ering and given it all the aid in his power. 
Rey. Augusta J. Chapin spoke for woman. 
President Higginbotham, Dr. McKenzie and 
Principal Grant of Canada also made ad- 
dresses. 

Archbishop Latas of Xante, venerable in 
years, dignified in his robes of office, in 
eloquent and heartfelt words was the first 
to Tespond to these words of welcome. He 
spoke in English and without the least em- 
barrassment in the use of the language. 
P. C. Mazoomdar, well known and honored 
in America, followed for India and the 
Brahmo Somaj. Hon. Pung Kwang Yu, 
first secretary of legation at Washington 
and present to take part in this meeting by 
order of the Emperor of China, through an 
interpreter, in a carefully written address, 
expressed his happiness at being here and 
his purpose to contribute to the object of 
the meeting. The greetings of the Greek 


Church in Russia were given in faultless 


English by Prince Serge Wolkovsky, a 
young man. Right Rev. Reuchi Shibata, 
representing the Emperor of Japan and 
Shintoism, was fortunate in his response, 
while Right Rev. Archbishop Redwood of 
New Zealand, a Roman Catholic, fairly took 
his audience by surprise with his liberal 
sentiments and the assertions of his desire 
for complete freedom in religion. H. Dhar- 
mapala, one of the most popular men here, 
spoke for 475,000,000 Buddhists and brought 
with him expressions of peace from that 
great sect of religious believers. He said ~ 
that he had been traveling since May and 
had journeyed 21,000 miles in order to be 
present at this congress. 

The first speaker of the afternoon session 


‘was Dr. A. W. Momerie, the well-known 


Anglican scholar, preacher and writer from 


- 


ty 
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London. In his hearty and sympathetic 
address he expressed his sorrow that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury could not see his 
way clear to take part in this gathering. 
Prof. Minas Tcheraz, who has been exiled 
by the sultan, brought the greetings of the 
5,000,000 Armenians of Turkey. Swami 
Vivekanda, in the name of the most ancient 
order of monks in existence and in the name 
of that mother religion of which Buddhism 
and Janism are only sects, gave thanks for 
the privilege of being present at a gathering 
like this, which he considers the death 
knell to persecution, intolerance, bigotry 
and fanaticism. 

No speaker made a better impression or 
spoke more simply or to the point than 
Miss Sorabji of Bombay, once a Parsee, now 
a Christian. She brought the message of 
greeting from the Christian women of India. 
Mr. Nagarkar of Bombay responded on be- 
half of the Brahmo Somaj, the theistic move- 
ment of India, and was followed by Birchand 
Raghavi Jandhi, who represented Janism, 


which is far older than Buddhism, and, © 


though in many respects similar to it, differs 
from itin its psychology. The closing ad- 
dress from Bishop Arnett of the African 
Methodist Church was as bright and appro- 
priate as any. He said that there had been 
no parliament of religions at which all the 
descendants of Noah were present since the 
ark rested on Ararat, that the parliament 
had been adjourned from Ararat to Chicago. 
Turning to the presiding officer and looking 
over the platform he said, ‘‘ Shem and Japhet 
are here,’’ then, pointing to himself, he 
added, ‘‘ Ham is here also.”’ 

Monday evening was given up to a recep- 
tion at the house of Mr. A. C. Bartlett to 
the foreign delegates and their friends. This 
was a unique gathering, at which the wealth 
and learning, the fashion and the piety of 
Chicago united to give social welcome to 
those who had come so far to make known 
the principles of their faith, 

Tuesday the work of the parliament began 
in good earnest. The general subject of the 
day was the proof of the being of God. 
The first paper, entitled Rational Demon- 
stration of the Being of God Apart from 
Revelation, and written by Rev. A. C. Hewitt, 
Superior of the Paulists, New York, was a 
clear, able paper. 
the Divine Existence was then presented by 


Dr. A. W. Momerie of London, whose finely 


turned sentences and carefully chosen words 
demonstrated the wisdom of selecting him 
to treat this subject. 

The harmonies and distinctions in the 
theistic teachings of the various historic 
faiths were succinctly presented by Dr. M. 
Valentine of Gettysburg, after which came 
a paper from Rabbi Wise of Cincinnati on 


_ the teachings of Judaism as to the Being of 


God. These he found not in science, but in 
the revelations God has made to man in His 
own nature, and in His word, especially in 
His names. In a very interesting paper by 
Rey. Maurice Phillips of Madras, on The 
Ancient Religion of India and Primitive 
Revelation, it was shown that neither intui- 
tion nor experience gave divine knowledge 
to the Vedic Aryans. The religious beliefs 
of the Hindus were presented in a paper by 
Manilal Ni. Dvivedi of Bombay. Then Mr. 
W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner 


_ of Education, read such a paper as he. only. 
' ean write—clear, scholarly, profound—on 


The Moral Evidence of 
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the Argument for the Being of God. After 
all this, as if the audience could not be sur- 
feited, Dr, Adolf Brodbeck of Hanover read 
a paper on Idealism in the New Religion, 
which both in its denials and affirmations 
but for the earnestness of the author would 
have seemed a burlesque on faith of any 


-kind whatever. 


Wednesday was a great day. The gen- 
eral subject discussed was the nature of 
man. Mr. Mazoomdar gave an account of 
the history and principles of the Brahmo 
Somaj, calling special attention to what it 
proposes to do for the peoples of India. 
An essay on Man from a Roman Catholic 
point of view was read by Rey. Dr. Thomas 
Byrne of Cincinnati. An excellent paper, 
read by Rabbi Kohler of New York, was on 
Human Brotherhood as taught by the reli- 
gions based onthe Bible. This was foliowed 
by an essay by the Chinese secretary of lega- 
tion on the principles of Confucius. But 
the paper of the day was the paper of the 
Shinto priest, Kinza Hirai, on the Real At- 
titude of Japan toward Christianity. The 
priest wore his simple Shinto robes. As he 
began to read his slight, almost emaciated, 
form shook with emotion. It was soon 
seen that he was making a great address 
and that in making it he was putting his 
very life into it. Disclaiming any prejudice 
against the principles of Christianity as 
taught by Christ Himself, he said there 
were two reasons why the Japanese were 
suspicious of Christianity and unwilling to 
receive it. The first was the experience 
they had in 1637 with the missionaries 
(Jesuit), who sought to get possession of 
their country and destroy their government. 
The second reason is connected with the 
unwillingness of the Christian nations of 
the West to revise the treaties which were 
thrust on the people when they were igno- 
rant of the burdens which they were im- 
posing on themselves, and which, having 
given the stipulated year’s notice, they were 
anxious to have revised., In all their inter- 
course with so-called Christian nations they 
had found, said the speaker, that their rep- 
resentatives were ready to preach one thing 
and practice another. As he named the 
points in the indictment the audience cried 
out in sympathy with him, and as he sat 
down it was evident that his. hearers felt 
that with his understanding of Christianity 
neither the speaker nor his countrymen 
could be blamed for not accepting it. 

Thursday was another great day. Few 
had thought that the audience could again 
be lifted to the hights it reached on Wednes- 
day, when the wrongs of Japan were so 
vividly portrayed and with such intense feel- 
ing. But Dr. Lyman Abbott on Religion 
as Essential to Humanity, Cardinal Gibbons 
in a paper read by Bishop Keane of the 
Washington University on The-Needs of 
Humanity Supplied by the Catholic Church, 
Mrs. Lydia H. Dickinson on The Divine 
Basis of the Co-operation of Men and 
Women, Rev. E. L. Rexford on God Con- 
sciousness as the Goal, Edward Everett Halé 
on Spiritual Forces in History, and Joseph 
Cook on Certainties in Religion, furnished a 
feast of reason of which no one could 
complain. Dr. Hale was at his best and 
Mr. Cook rose to the grandeur of the oc- 
casion and the greatness of his own repu- 
tation. 

Friday was given to the dead religions 
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and the study of comparative theology. 
While all the papers were of a high order 
those of Dr. Washburn of Robert College on 
points of contact between Mohammedanism 
and Christianity, a prize essay on Confuci- 
anism by Kung Hsien Ho, Professor Good- 
speed’s essay on what the dead religions 
have done for the living, and the address of 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant on the real religion of 
today may be named as the most notable. 

While this main Parliament of Religions 
has been held’ the denominations have had 
their special meetings in other rooms in the 
Art Building. Congregationalists have been 
represented by the women in a three days’ 
program remarkable for its breadth and ex- 
cellence, and no Jess remarkable for the way 
in which it has been carried out. To the 
eloquence, careful preparation of the papers 
-presented and to the spiritual fervor of the 
women Congregationalists owe a great debt. 
Universalists, Unitarians, Lutherans and 
others have also held conferences during 
the week, all of which have been well at- 
tended. But the crowds have been found 
at the Parliament of Religions. These have 
been so great as to make overflow meetings, 
sometimes two at thesame time, a necessity. 
Next week it will be possible to give some 
impressions of what the final resuJt of this 
parliament and its contributions to our 
knowledge of the religious faiths of the 
world is likely to be. 


Chicago, Sept. 16. FRANKLIN. 


FROM INDIA. 


As I now sit at my table I look on the 
surging crowd of Hindus passing along on 
the highway in wild haste to a religious fes- 
tival a mile and a half away. Most of them 
are afoot, bedecked in jewels and adorned 
in their best attire, and seem bent on pleas- 
ure. They rush along at the rate of 3,000 
an hour, there to meet thousands of fellow- 
worshipers who have come from other direc- 
tions to their favorite temple. After a few 
minutes spent in the temple in the ‘‘ divine 
presence’’ the rest of the day is spent in 
festivity—a pursuit which Hindus have stud- 
ied to perfection and to which they are de- 
voted as few other people on earth are. 
Their religion is, generally speaking, one- 
fourth a thing of seriousness and three- 
fourths a happy pastime. 

There is no Sunday observance here, but 

the mass of Hindus reserve at least one-third 
of their time to religious festivities of all 
sorts. The Church of God has set before it- 
self the task of converting this festivity loy- 
ing people to our faith. How shall this be 
done? Many societies and missions all over 
the land are striving hard, each in its own 
way, to answer this problem. But it is safe 
to state that a cold, stiff, somber Puritanism 
is handicapped from the start. One of the 
‘missionary problems of India today is how 
to adorn our faith with outward cheer, 
beauty and atttactiveness so as to satisfy 
the people that to become Christians is not. 
synonymous with being clothed in sack- 
cloth and sitting in ashes. 

» Protestant missions in India have been 
too slow to realize the important truth that 
in order to gain India for Christ speedily it 
must be done by means of natives. Hence 
the most important work of any mission is 
that of creating and developing a strong 
native agency. There are evidences which 
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Show a recent awakening in this matter, for 
missions are devoting much more time and 
thought than formerly to the work of train- 
ing a spiritual agency. There are today 
about twenty-eight Protestant theological 
seminaries in India. In these are found 
some 350 students of all grades undergoing 
training for Christian service. These schools 
have doubled in number and strength and 
multiplied even more in efficiency during 
thelastdecade. In this department of work 
the American missions are setting an exam- 
ple to the English. Indeed, the seminaries 
conducted by the Americans are better or- 
ganized and much more aggressive than the 
others and contain among their students 
half the theologues of India. The only two 
fairly endowed seminaries in the land are 
those of our Dutch Reformed and our Meth- 
odist brethren. All these institutions are in 
their infancy and greatly need fostering and 
multiplying that the 800 native pastors of 
India may soon increase in numbers as in 
efficiency and power. 

The recent delightful, but too brief and 
hurried, visit of ‘Father Endeavor” Clark 
to India is bearing fruit in the organization 
of many Endeavor Societies all over this 
land. I recently organized among my vil- 
lage congregations eleven societies and they 
have already brought new life into the midst 
of those struggling Christian people. The 
literature of the society is being translated 
into the various vernaculars and it is to be 
hoped that in a few years the society may 
become relatively as important an auxiliary 
and inspiration to the church in India as it 
has been to those of America. One thing is 
certain, namely, that a thorough awakening 
and utilization of the Christian youth of 
India must be the right arm of the church’s 
power and the best assurance of the speedy 
turning of India to Christ. We mission- 
aries of the board regret exceedingly Dr. 
Clark’s determination to retire from the 
Prudential Committee and hope he may be 
prevailed upon to reconsider his decision. 
Would that the tide in the affairs of our 
dear board were such as to carry him and 
others like him into and not out of the man- 
agement of its affairs. Many prayers are 
offered in missionary fields for this consum- 
mation. 

India hasireceived much of late from Eng- 
land in the direction of self-governing power, 
and yet the sudden autocratic act of the 
government of India, a couple of weeks ago, 
in changing the coinage of India from a 
silver to a gold basis, closing its mints and 
decreeing for the present that the rupee 
shall have a stable value—all this shows 
that England still holds the land with a 
strong grip. The financial condition of the 
land was critical. Whether this coup d'état 
will mend things remains to be seen. Amer- 
ican experience shows thatit is not a safe 
thing to legislate certain values to coins. 
The first result of this enactment, so far as 
we learn, was the closing of one or more 
silver mines in Nevada and others in Aus- 
tralia. 
least, members of one body! 

That trinity of evils—opium, drink and 
the social vice—with which the British Gov- 
ernment in India has too clearly soiled its 
garments of late, continue to attract the 
attention of the English and Anglo-Indian 
public. There is little doubt that the Brit- 
ish conscience is allowed to relax itself and 


Verily, we all are, financially at’ 
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grow indifferent so soon as it sails east and 
south of the Red Sea. And this, more than 
the ‘need of revenue,’’? must account for 
the government’s questionable position in 
these matters. A visit to three terrible 
opium dens in Bombay and the universal 
drinking rage of the ordinary Anglo-Indian, 
and the consequent growth in the drinking 
habit among many once totally abstaining 
natives, has led me to the conviction that, 
however beneficent the English influence 
may be politically, from the moral stand- 
point they are losing a grand opportunity 
and are compromising their influence and 
endangering their future here. 
Madura, July. WaPo ds 


CURKENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst has climbed 
the Weisshorn this summer, and he tells the 
readers of the Evangelist how it was done and 
what one’s sensations are when he is 14,800 
feet above the sea, or is walking on ledges of 
rock often not more than one foot wide where 
a fall on either side would precipitate one 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. He says: ‘‘ Nobody 
knows what capacities of brilliancy there are 
locked up in such constellations as Scorpio 
and Sagittarius till he surveys them from a 
point 10,000 or 15,000 feet above the level of 
the sea... . Next to a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, I know of no blessing that would prove 
so quickening and regenerative to the young 
men of my church as for them all to stand 
away upon these clear, bright hights, in the 
midst of these leagues and acres of superb isc- 
lation, and yield themselves up, body, mind 
and spirit, to the vast silence which reigns 
and the profound apocalypse which every- 
where opens. Here there is nothing that is 
merely earthly, nothing small, nothing dis- 
tracting, nothing unclean. No Tammany, no 
higher criticism, no bimetallism! 
apostles had to be taken up into the mountain 
before they were qualified to descend with 
effect into the midst of common life and its 
most afflictive and repulsive contacts.” 

Rey. A. A. Berle writes to the Nation: “I 
have no hesitation in saying, after some years 
of careful investigation, that in this country 
particularly the amount of literature published 
which is calculated to provoke crime is some- 
thing enormous. Most of it, too, is in the 
English language rather than in some other, 
as is frequently supposed. There seems to be 
not much reason for doubting that this has a 
great deal to do with the ‘‘ native” preponder- 
ance of criminals—or, rather, we should say, 
the English-speaking preponderance. Taken 
in connection with Prof. J. J. McCook’s tramp 
census and other recent investigations, it seems 
to appear that the ‘dangerous’ elements are 
not from the ranks of non-English-speaking 
foreigners or their children.” 

The Pilot sums up the result of the recent 
Catholic Congress in Chicago: ‘‘ The encour- 
agement to the workers to make straight aim 
for honest, worldly success, for the honor of 
their faith as well as for their own happiness, 
must have undeceived many who seem to be- 
lieve that Catholicity, however great a help 
on our way to the other world, has little in- 
terest in making men more comfortable in 

his. The vigorous affirmation of the Catholic 
conviction of the right of private property, 
the encouragement to immigrants and others 
to form agricultural settlements, the judicious 
suggestions as to the state arbitration in labor 
troubles, set the church forth in a stronger 
light than ever as a bulwark against lawless- 
ness and anarchy, whether native or imported ; 
whether disguised in specious fallacies of 
brotherhood and equal right, or speaking its 
true language in bombs and bullets.”’ 


Even the 
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Sept. 20 was the: Jewish day of atonement. 
The Jewish Messenger called upon the Jews of 
New York City to make it a day of practical 
atonement. It asked: ‘‘ Why must the New 
York Ghetto be maintained? Why must sights 
be witnessed within a stone’s throw of our 
merchant palaces on Broadway that are blots 
on our ’scutcheon? Why must our Russian- 
Polish brethren be allowed to. drift by them- 
selves, without a genuine leader, with hardly 
areal friend, utterly at sea in their ignorance 
of American usages, to become a prey to the 
adroit anarchist and the wily missionary, until 
the flames of prejudice be more vigorously 
stirred and .the ery of expulsion be raised? 

. Let us not repeat the error of our Kuro- 
pean brethren and delay action until the evil 
has become a plague. Today is the opportu- 
nity. The best atonement is reparation. The 
thronging thousands in the New York Ghetto 
must be scattered and new homes found for 
them elsewhere.” 

The Church Standard now says, replying to 
a letter from Bishop Seymour in which he 
attempts to defend his wholesale charges of 
heterodoxy and deceit as existing ‘‘on every 
hand’’in the Protestant Episcopal Church, for 
which the Church Standard recently rebuked 
him in the plainest way: ‘‘ Bishop Seymour 
thinks that we have furnished proof of his 
assertion by admitting to our columns ‘a let- 
ter from one of our bishops, in which the bold 
proposal was made to throw overboard the 
Thirty-nine Articles in the interest of so-called 
Christian unity.’ Well, we are frank to say 
that. we ourselves would be perfectly willing 
to throw the whole thirty-nine into the deep- 
est hole of the Atlantic, and with them the 
Westminster Confession, the Augsburg Con- 
fession, the Helvetic Confession, the Decrees 
of the Council of Trent and every other na- 
tional, provincial, papal and denominational 
philosophy of Christianity that was ever 
penned since the Council of Chalcedon, if 
we could thereby promote the cause of Chris- 
tian unity. Yet we venture to think that we 
are neither liars nor bypocrites, and, if we 
were, it would not follow that ‘ on every hand’ 
‘bishops, doctors, distinguished laymen and 
ladies of wealth and position’ throughout the 
Church ‘are down with the malady and 
marked with the plague spots’ of falsehood 
and treason.” 

ABROAD. 


The Congregation of the Inquisition, the 
Congregation of the Index and the Pope have 
passed upon the articles by St. George Mivart 
on Happiness in Hell, published in the Decem- 
per, 1892, and February and April, 1893, num- 
bers of the Nineteenth Century, and have for- 
pidden any Roman Catholic, of “‘ whatever 
rank or condition, to venture to publish in 
any place or language, or to read if published, 
or to keep in his possession, the aforesaid 
works.’ More than that, loyal Catholics are 
“pound to hand them over to the inquisitors 
of heresy under the penalties laid down in 
the index of forbidden books.” Just how this 
decree was brought about is told by Rev. 
R. F. Clarke in the September WVineteenth Cen- 
tury. St. George Mivart has humbly acqui- 
esced in the decree. Roma locuta est causa 
finita est. ‘ 

The Fortnightly Review is the medium 
through which W. Beran Lewis gives a study 
of The Origins of Crime. Summing up Mr. 
Lewis says: ‘‘Insanity (simple) is probably 
the result of very complex social factors, not 
so intimately due to the agency of alcoholic ex- 
cess as is the case with criminal degeneracy. 
Alcoholism, on the other hand, tends toward 
the production of epilepsy and the epileptoid 
states in offspring, and when indulged in to ex- 
cess by this degenerate progeny tends to issue 
in the convulsive forms of insanity so often as- 
sociated with criminal propensities. A large 
proportion of criminais show epilep/oid features 
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and are to be regarded probably as the de- 


generate relics of an ancestry who have passed 
through the more acute stages of mental 
derangement. A large amount of juvenile 
depravity may be distinctly traced to those 
epileptoid states inherited from an alcoholic or 
neurotic parentage.” 


THE RATIONALE OF THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY. 


BY ROLLIN L. HARTT. 


As regards public opinion the Salvation 
Army has been singularly unfortunate. 
Scorned by the upper class and stoned by 
the lower, the army has gradually won its 
way to a position of general tolerance, but 
it must be admitted that the public really 
knows very little about the organization. 
The flippant approbation of the educated 
class has ignorantly taken the form of a fad, 
and the society woman who tells you she 
thoroughly indorses the work of the Salva- 
tion Army is likely to be a person whose 
knowledge on the subject is the result ofa 


_ half-hour’s perusal of In Darkest England. 


On the other hand, a large number of intel- 
ligent people condemn the army’s methods 
without ever attending one of its services. 
Just why so extraordinary an institution is 
needed and just how it achieves such won- 
derful success is rarely understood. 

The explanation is hardly more simple 
than one would expect, but the problem is 
half solved when one understands the life 
of the class for whose redemption the Sal- 
yation Army is laboring. Low birth and 
tainted nurture, dense ignorance and fantas- 
tie superstition, and the influences of de- 
graded domestic and social intercourse, en- 
hance the overwhelming temptations of the 
lower class. What Mr. Fiske calls ‘‘the 
brute inheritance’’ is peculiarly theirs. 
Homeless or sheltered in the colorless dwell- 
ings of the poor, they seek their amusements 
from home, Intellectual pleasures 
find no response in their untrained minds, 
and they naturally enjoy a life of excitement. 
The ten-cent gallery at the variety show is 
one of their favorite resorts, for the blaze of 
light and color, the clamorous music, the 
coarse buffoonery-and the rhythm of the 
dance calls for little mental exertion, while 
the variety of the program makes a mini- 
mum draught upon the attention. Far worse 
are the saloon, the sparring ring, the race 
course, the low dance hall and the gambling 
den; yet these are,in a great measure, the 
formative influences of the degraded class. 

It is plain that such people will not care 
to go to church. The service is long, the 
sermon tedious and beyond their compre- 
hension, and they feel that they are not 
welcome among well-dressed church-goers. 
In short, the church will have to alter its 
methods to compete with the low theater. 
The Salvation Army has already succeeded. 


The military aspect of the army, aside 


from its disciplinary power, is itself attract- 
ive, especially to scoffers and jeerers. It 
invites ridicule and appeals to the most 
irreverent motives to secure a hearing for 
the gospel of Jesus, and it sometimes hap- 
gens that the very ones who have come to 
break up the meeting become converted 
instead. Beside its appeal to the eye, the 
uniform is a constant reminder of salvation 


_ wherever the soldiers go, and it is also a 
- great moral protection to them, for a soldier 
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will be very reluctant to do anything to dis- 
grace his uniform. I cannot help thinking 
that if certain people had ‘‘ church member” 
written across their breasts they would be 
less often seen in questionable places or 
doing questionable things. 

The music of the army is undeniably 
crude, but the noise is meant to be heard a 
long way off and to attract the hearer toward 
the meeting, The bass drum will even draw 
men out of the saloon, for it appeals to the 
universal small boy instinct to run after a 
procession. The tambourine is unique, in- 
expensive and easily played, and marks the 
time well. The choruses are, for the most 
part, excellent, and are set to catchy, mar- 
tial airs and sung over and over again, till 
everybody learns the tune and joins in. 
After an army meeting they will ring in 
one’s head for days, repeating again and 
again the message of salvation. Perhaps it 
is to the music as much as to anything else 
that the service owes its power, and it must 
be admitted that the army has at least one 
point of supremacy over the church, for no 
one ever goes to sleep in a Salvation Army 
meeting. I have found only one chorus that 
I thought at all objectionable, and that was, 
‘* We’re a nuisance to the devil, yes we are!”’ 
which, after all, expresses an admirable 
sentiment. : 

The open air service has several distinct 
purposes. It shows the world that there 
are some Christians brave enough to say a 


_ word for their Master despite the jeers of 


the crowd. It certainly brings the gospel 
message to some who would never be 
reached by the church. It arrests attention 
on the part of the most indifferent and at- 
tracts a crowd who have nothing to do but 
follow a parade. Furthermore, it gives the 
army an opportunity of removing prejudice 
by letting every one know what its methods 
are. Whatever may be our feeling in regard 
to such a proceeding, we must remember 
that without this going out into the high- 
ways and hedges the army could never get a 
hearing. On the same principle, the sale of 
the War Cry by Salvation lasses, on the 
street and in saloons, advertises the work, 
and the money thus obtained supports head- 
quarters. 

The indoor service is noisy and emotional, 
but it is chiefly through the emotions that 
the degraded class can be reached. Even 
in rescue missions, where the testimonies 
and speaking are of the more tempered 
cast, the singing has as great-a power as 
the talking—perhaps) more. What the 
army aims to do is to tell what it is worth 
to have a Saviour—a strong Deliverer from 
sin, a Friend who makes life bright and 
worth the living, a Redeemer who gives 
full assurance of future blessedness, a Com- 
forter who is ‘‘a very present help jn 
trouble ’’—all this testimony .coming, not 
from a professional preacher, or couched in 
theological terms, but rudely spoken by 
members of the lower class in their own 
uncouth language. To be sure, the speak- 
ers often misinterpret their own experience, 
or adopt cant phrases from the very force 
of repetition, or get into ruts from hearing 
each other speak night after night. How- 
ever, such testimony has great weight with 
the hearers, especially as it is always given 
in a joyful spirit and generally begins with 
(“Lmclady Or. Lm: ithanktul,?? or <7T 
praise God.”’ 
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One of the great difficulties in rescue 
missions is to hold an audience all through 
the evening. With the lower grade of men 
the impulse to go out of a service before it 
is over is almost irresistible, and the Salvya- 
vation Army aims to overcome this by mak- 
ing the meeting sensational and full of vari- 
ety and doing some things that seem to the 
educated visitor quite absurd. But in this 
particular the army varies considerably in 
different places, and it is not fair to judge 
of the whole organization by a single corps 
any more than it is fair to judge of a great 
denomination by a single society. 

So the meeting proceeds with song and 
testimony until the last half-hour, when, 
as the army people say, they ‘‘draw the 
meeting down” and the fun stops short. 
The Scripture lesson is read and expounded, 
generally by the captain, who preaches a 
ten-minute sermon, mingled with more or 
less of grotesque terrorism, and makes a 
vigorous appeal for immediate decision. 
The truth is crudely presented, but I have 
never heard the army’s orthodoxy called in 
question. After the captain’s talk some of 
the soldiers kneel and pray or sing a hymn 
of invitation, while others go down among 
the audience and deal with individuals per- 
sonally. Here again is one of the chief 
elements of the Salvation Army’s success, 
and though often no great tact is displayed 
yet some of the workers are’ possessed of 
wonderful insight and acumen. Those who 
desire a better life are asked to kneel at the 
‘*penitent form,’’ and this public acknowl- 
edgment of Christ is a wonderful means of 
grace. Converts are invited to join the 
army if they wish to do so, and their 
names are put upon the recruiting list for 
probation before they are admitted to the 
ranks. 

I have heard it said by persons of the 
upper class that Salvationists are ‘‘too lazy 
to work,”’ or that they join the army because 
they ‘‘like to hear themselves talk.’’ Only 
the officers are paid, and if the reader thinks 
that they are living in opulence on the pro- 
ceeds of their work he will do well to visit 
some of these people in their homes. A 
meeting every night means an enormous 
nervous strain and the large amount of visit- 
ing required, together with the constant 
drafting of reports, keeps the officers busy 
most of the time, and it is hardly just to 
begrudge them the miserable pittance they 
have to live on when they have literally left 
all to follow Christ. As for the charge of 
vanity, I think one must, indeed, be very 
vain to indulge his love of approbation at 
the expense of ridicule and persecution. 
Military display is one thing, but dead cats, 
old cabbages and rotten eggs are quite an- 
other. People who think Salvationists are 
hypocrites may well ask themselves how 
long their own religious professions would 
stand the jeers and brickbats of a hooting 
mob, though this does not imply that the 
army is always and everywhere entirely be- 
yond reproach, for the devil is perhaps as 
fond of a red Guernsey as he is of a Prince 
Albert coat. 

Out of the fire of persecution comes the 
precious gold of Christian character. No 
one can be a Salvationist in secret or escape 
the attacks of the foe. The soldier grows 
strong at first in self-defense, then strong 
through unremitted labor. Christian culture 
in the soldier’s meeting and the holiness 
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meeting, the close fellowship of union ina 
common cause and the ever-increasing hun- 
ger for souls yield a faith that finds its fit 
expression in the triumphant chorus: 


Then we'll lift up the banner on high, 
The Salvation banner of love; __ i 
We'll fight beneath its colors till we die, 
Then we'll march to our home aboye! 


Historically considered, the Salvation 
Army is a repetition of the great English 
evangelical revival of the last century under 
the Wesleys and their eloquent coadjutors. 
Again, may I not fairly say, it is a resurrec- 
tion in these last days of the genius of the 
early church. 


AN UNCONGREGATIONAL PRACTICE. 


BY REV. D. T. FISKE, D.D., NEWBURYPORT. 


Rev. Dr. Quint’s article, Concerning Dis- 
missing Councils, in the Congregationalist 
of June 8, is not only readable, as are all 
his articles, but is worth preserving, espe- 
cially for the ‘“‘hint’’ it gives ‘‘that the 
language employed in commending pastors 
and churches should have a reasonable re- 
gard for honesty.”’ 

[I wish he had gone a step further and 
condemned altogether the practice of in- 
cluding in the ‘‘result of council’’ a com- 
mendation of the dismissed pastor. I know 
that something can be said in favor of this 
practice. It is of long standing, is well- 
nigh universal, has had the sanction of the 
pest and wisest men of our denomination, 
and has, on the very face of it, a kind, 
fraternal look. Nevertheless, there are 
several good and weighty reasons that may 
be urged against this practice and that call 
for its discontinuance. It is no part of the 
legitimate business of a dismissing council. 
It is not what the council is asked to do. 
It is never included in the ‘‘ letter missive,”’ 
at least I never saw nor heard of a letter 
missive that requested a council not only 
to advise touching the dissolution of the 
pastoral relation, but also, if it should be 
deemed expedient to dismiss the pastor, to 
visé his credentials and certify to his in- 
tellectual, moral and ministerial qualities 
and commend him to the confidence of the 
churches. Now the ‘letter missive’’ is the 
sole charter of a council, giving and limiting 
its powers. No principle of Congregation- 
alism is better_established than this. 

Strange that in this particular general 
practice should have run counter to cor- 
rect theory and principle! And not only 
are dismissing councils unauthorized to give 
the dismissed pastor their indorsement and 
commendation, but they are incompetent to 
do it. The members of the council may 
be wise and good men, but usually they 
cannot or will not take time to make such 
a thorough investigation of the case as will 
enable them to pronounce a just opinion 
of a man’s ministerial character and ability 
and success. Moreover, the ostensible rea- 
sons for a dissolution of the relation are in 


many cases not the real reasons, certainly’ 


not the only reasons. It may be that the 
pastor is indolent or ambitious or simply 
lacks tact or has been indiscreet, or, it may 
be, that some of the people believe him, 
justly or otherwise, to be chargeable with 
graver offenses. 

The church is divided. Some retain their 
full confidence in him; others distrust him; 
all agree that it is best for him to leave. 
But before the council none are disposed 
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to prefer charges or to present the real 
grounds of dissatisfaction. They simply 
wish to be rid of their minister and to pre- 
serve the peace and unity of the church. 
If questioned they give evasive answers, 
and the most disaffected are willing’ that 
any who desire to do so may say kind and 
pleasant things of the pastor. The council, 
therefore, have to act in profound ignorance 
of the actual condition of affairs. They 
cannot get much light unless they are will- 
ing to spend days.instead of hours and go 
into a thorough investigation, It is im- 
possible for them to judge correctly who 
is most to blame, pastor or people, and 
who most deserves words of sympathy and 
commendation. 

The way the result of council is usually 
made up does not entitle its commendatory 
utterances to any very great weight. It is 
voted to advise the dismission of the minis- 
ter; a committee is appointed to prepare 
result; one member of the committee—not 
always the wisest—is asked to make a draft. 
He does it bastily—often in a few minutes— 
with the buzz of voices all about him. In 
the kindness of his heart he wishes to say 
pleasant things of a brother. He makes a 
free and indiscriminate use ef laudatory 
epithets. His paperis read. The brethren, 
though they may inwardly smile a little at 
its rhetoric, to say nothing of its untruth- 
fulness, do not like to criticise it, and so it 
is voted and signed hy the moderator and 
scribe and published ia the local papers, 
and so the minister goes off with flying 
colors and thoughtful men in the commu- 
nity, especially those outside the church, 
very likely begin to question the wisdom and 
honesty of councils. Well does Dr. Quint 
say, ‘‘ The indiscriminate eulogies so widely 
adopted by dismissing councils have greatly 
tended to bring their utterances into con- 
tempt.’’ : 

Not many years ago a council was called 
to dismiss the pastor of one of the churches 
in a city of this Commonwealth, concerning 
whom unfavorable rumors were afloat. The 
‘result’? was highly eulogistic of the brother 
dismissed. Shortly afterwards a gentleman, 
sitting in a colored barber’s chair of that 
city, asked the barber if he did not wish he 
could change the color of his skin. ‘‘O,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ that’s easily done. I have 
only to call a council and they will white- 
wash me.’’ When dismissing councils un- 
dertake to do what the letters missive do 
not ask them to do, which in the circum- 
stances they cannot do properly, there is a 
strong temptation to do a little easy white- 
washing. 

Another reason for discontinuing the prac- 
tice under consideration is that it is need- 
less. The regular dismission of a pastor 
does not impair his ministerial standing. 
In these days of frequent changes a minis- 
ter may pass to the service of several 
churches in succession without giving the 


‘slightest occasion to question his eminent 


qualifications for the ministry. The cre- 
dentials he received from the council that 
ordained him are good until another coun- 
cil called expressly for the purpose of in- 
vestigation pronounce otherwise. A man 
is to be presumed innocent until he is 
proved guilty. If a man’s ministerial stand- 
ing needs indorsing to keep it good, let this 
be done by his membership in some associa- 
tion or conference. 
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Again, while this practice continues gen- 
eral the failure of a dismissing council to 
give a pastor the usual commendation is. 
almost equivalent to his deposition from 
the ministry without trial. Occasionally a 
council, having discovered that there is 
some ground to suspect a man of unsound- 
ness or indiscretion, have,:.without going 
into any careful investigation, simply dis- 
missed him without an explanatory or com- 
mendatory word. This, as things now are, 
is a gross injustice. The man’s good 
standing is lost. He is virtually deposed 
and can regain his ministerial standing only 
by a council called for the purpose. Such 
instances have occurred and are liable to 


“occur as long as the present practice pre- 


vails. . 

But how can this practice be broken up? 
g§’wo possible ways occur to me. First, let 
councils when called to dismiss eminent 
men of unquestioned ability and orthodoxy, 
like Dr. William M. Taylor, or Dr. R. S. 
Storrs, or Dr. 8. E. Herrick, do ina business- 
like way what they are asked to do and 
there stop. Example will be contagious. 

‘Second, let dismissing councils do their 
business with Presbyterian simplicity and 
say that the not giving of the usual com- 
mendation is not to be construed in the 
slightest degree to the prejudice of the dis- 
missed brother. Even this addendum to the 
result would soon be needless and might be 
omitted. If not in these ways then in some 
other way may the evil practice be speedily 
discontinued, and all the people will say, 
Amen! _ 


A POSSIBILITY IN THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL LINE. 


BY A VISIONARY YOUNG DIVINE. 


So far as this year is concerned the work 
of the numerous summer schools is prac- 
tically completed and the attendants have 
returned to their ordinary vocations, their 
minds stored with varied and useful infor- 
mation and their lives enriched by novel 
experiences of one sort or another and con- 
tact with new types of people. It is not 
too late, however, to enter a suggestion for 
another year respecting an altogether differ- 
ent kind of summer school and one which, 
if it proved successful, might exert a wide 
and beneficial influence. 

Why not have a summer school composed: 
entirely of, conducted solely by and de- 
signed exclusively for evangelists and theo- 
logical professors? This may, at first, seem 
a queer combination, but think what mutual 
good might result. From time immemorial 
theological professors as a class have had 
the reputation of being cold, critical crea- 
tures, more interested in the variations of 
Hebrew verbs than in human beings, and 
far better acquainted with the five points 
of Calvinism than with the Five Points of 
New York City or the Seven Dials of Lon- 
don. It is charged upon them, with how 
much justice we do not pretend now to 
say, that they become so much interested 
in dissecting theological truth that they 
acquire a certain religious sang-froid not 
unlike the unimpassioned manner character- 
istic of medical men, and, further, that this 
frigidity of feeling is contagious and that 


_ the average student of divinity catches it 


before he has been three months an inmate’ 
of theological halls. 


Lad 
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It is still further asserted that these grave 
and dignified theological professors grow 
somewhat indifferent to the practical con- 
cerns of the church, that they look suspi- 
ciously upon new organizations and new 
forms of activity, that they have no particu- 
lar desire to reach the masses and that they 
never cipher away at the burning problems 
of the country town and of city evangeli- 
zation. 

On the other hand, it is generally admitted 
that evangelists, as a rule, possess a zeal 
which considerably outruns their knowl- 
edge; that while they usually have pretty 
stanch convictions of the truth as they see 
it, and are sometimes inclined to pose as 
champions of orthodoxy, they are not, after 
all, well enough grounded in systematic the- 
ology or ecclesiastic history or the philo- 
sophical basis of theism, or, in fact, in any 
of those things which are studied in the 
seminary, to be the wisest teachers of Chris- 
tian truth. They are not the men to settle 
the question of errancy or inerrancy, for in- 
stance, or the’ future probation question, or 
the double Isaiah hypothesis, and when they 
leave the plain message of ‘‘ repent and be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ’’ and wander 
off into these fields of speculation, most of 
them show at once that they are a long way 
from their vwn pastures and the greatest 
kindness any one can do them is to take 
them gently by the hand and lead them 
back home. 

If this be a fairly accurate characteriza- 
tion of professors and evangelists, the ques- 
tion arises, Would it not be possible for each 
to supplement what may be lacking in the 
other? We would not aver that what we 
have been saying applies to all theological 
professors and to all evangelists, and per- 
haps it does not apply as widely today as it 
would ten years ago. But, making due 
allowance for conspicuous exceptions, it is 
probably true that it would do the average 
professor of theology good to come into closer 
contact with the fervor and ardent purpose 
of the evangelist, while the latter would 
receive much benefit from sitting at the feet 
of the man of letters. Each, at the start, 
would have to bring himself to a teachable 
frame of mind, and, no doubt, their success 
or failure in doing this would determine the 
success or failure of the summer school. 
But this humiliation, if it were so consid- 
ered, would be offset by tLe pleasing con- 
viction on the part of each that he was be- 
come a missionary to the other. 

The evangelist lecturing four hours a 
week for three weeks could probably give 
the theological ptofessor more points on 
soul winning than all the previous years of 
his life had yielded him. Moreover, the 
evangelist would open his brother’s eyes to 
the great, aggressive movements of our 
time; possibly he might induce him to 
climb up into a gospel cart and harangue 
an audience that could easily be gathered if 
it were generally known that a theological 
professor was going to try and preach in 
the open air. Then for as many hours of 
the session let the theological professor 
assume the réle of instructor and try to 
filter some modern ideas of Bible study into 
the mind of his pupil. 
make it clear that the higher criticism is 
not a bogy imported from Germany to scare 
timid followers of the Lord and to break 
up the church generally, but that, if prop 


Let the professor, 
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_erly employed, it may give them a richer 


and better Bible. It would be a good thing, 
too, if the field of ecclesiastical history were 
opened enough to widen the horizon of 
thought and judgment, and to enable the 
evangelist to judge with a little more toler- 
ation and acumen current forms of alleged 
heresy. 

The more we reflect on this subject the 
more it opens up before us and grows vast 
in its possibilities. We see how advanta- 
geous such a school would be, not only to 
the parties immediately concerned in it but 
indirectly to the Christian public, which has 
suffered quite patiently for many years from 
the frigidity of some seminary professors 
and the hardness of their hearts, as well as 
from the crudity of some evangelists and 
the rawness of their minds. 

We are bold to prophesy that a summer 
spent together would double the usefulness 
of both professors and evangelists—it might 
be almost difficult to tell them apart at the 
end of the season. We are not quite sure 
what would be the best place for such a 
gathering. Northfield has come to be so 
thoroughly associated with the evangelistic 
element that, despite its attractions, we fear 
it would take some time for the theological 
professors to feel at home there. On the 
other hand, a university center like New 
Haven or Cambridge would perhaps have 
an overpowering effect on the evangelists, 
and chill their zeal to such an extent that 
they would have little left for themselves, 


‘to say nothing about anybody else. At 


Chautauqua there are too many worldly 
people around who would, perhaps, want to 
go to the lectures just for the fad of the 
thing. Possibly the old frame building out 
at Concord, where the summer school of 
philosophy had its day and ceased to be, 
could be rehabilitated for our proposed sum- 
mer school. At all events the details could 
be easily arranged provided a general and 
urgent desire shall make itself felt during 
the next twelve months for such a school. 


‘ 
<p 


STATE BUILDINGS AT THE FAIR. 


,Of course every loyal son of the old Bay 
State will seek the Massachusetts Building, 
lounge in its parlors, read the Springfield 
and Boston papers, ascend the old colonial 
staircase, chat with a Mt. Holyoke graduate, 
one of its courteous guardians, look at the 
old relies, pictures and paintings, stand be- 
fore the old-fashioned fireplace and write 
letters home from under its roof. A strange 
sense of homelikeness comes over one in this 
charming house after a tramp through the 
queer Oriental scenes of the Midway Plai- 
sance. The building is a reproduction of 
the historic residence of John Hancock and 
cost the State $50,000. 

But there are nearly two score other State 
buildings, which are always filled by admir- 
ing natives or:residents of the respective 
States. It is amusing to study character as 
seen in these structures, which afford a 
temporary resting place for visitors—the 
tired mother with her child in arms, the 
farmer with coat off mopping his face with 
ared bandana, buxom maidens eating their 
lunch, perfectly oblivious of the passing 
crowd, the rustic shouting to his comrade: 
‘Come on now, let’s settle down to a square 
meal.”? Grandpa and grandma, with won- 


dering eyes, gaze upon the products of their, 


own State, amazed at its resources as seen 
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in the products of the soil, from the waving 
grain to the mammoth forest trees. The 
delicate taste of women is betrayed every- 
where. For instance, in Illinois you are 
startled by the sight of a farm with its sur- 
roundings—barns, fences, cornfields, men, 
women, laden wagons of hay—as ‘natural 
as life,” all made of cereals deftly arranged 
on the wall, the colors blending in perfect 
harmony. 

The peculiar characteristic of the Califor- 
nia house is that its walls are a close imita- 
tion of adobe, and its main features a repro- 
duction of the old Jesuit Mission as seen at 
Santa Barbara. As you walk through its 
avenues and look upon the tropical fruits 
and stand under the palm and walk on the 
open roof garden, you are no longer on 
Lake Michigan, but in ‘dear, delightful, 
dreamy Santa Barbara.’’ Minerals, petrified 
woods, landscapes in relief, fruits, flowers, 
salute you. In the center, on a huge pedes- 
tal, is a knight in armor on horseback 
made entirely of prunes. Florida pos- 
sesses a most characteristic structure. Its 
design is original and historic, it being a re- 
production of the old Fort Marion, with its 
bridge, moat, watchtower, parapet. Instead 
of fierce Apache warriors confined within 
its walls, the peaceful and amiable citizens 
of the sunny South wind in and out among 
tropical plants and ferns. In striking 
contrast is the New Hampshire Building, 
in imitation of a Swiss balconied chalet, 
symbolizing the “‘ Switzerland of America.”’ 
“The grotto”? fills a large room and is so ar- 
ranged that walking around it you look out 
upon the New Hampshire ravines and moun- 
tains, Virginia tells its story of the past by 
an exact representation of Mt. Vernon, two- 
storied, with attic and rooms exactly as in 
the days of Washington, the old clock in 
the hall, antique sofas and pictures, heir- 
looms from old Virginia families, old ne- 
groes, assistants of the lady in charge, who 
has sought to reproduce in every particular 
an old home of the colonial period. The 
New York Building is of the palatial order 
outside and inside. Mosaics, the richest 
that have ever been done in this country, 
paintings adapted from Pompeian designs, 
not previously used by any artist, staircases, 
halls, dome, electric lights, all in the most 
elaborate style, attest the hearty good will 
toward its successful rival of the State that 
made so strong a demand that the exposi- 
tion should be held in its own great city. 

Vermont’s unique edifice represents an 
outlay of $15,000. It is an artistic gem, 
a credit to its own architect, Jarvis Hunt 
of Weathersfield. Its idea is to show in 
classic form of architecture one of its lead- 
ing industries—white marble embodied in 
a Pompeian residence, with pillars, vesti- 
bule, court and fountain. Connecticut is 
not behind its neighbors, and presents a 
high grade residence of today, with circular 
windows and piazza, with dormer windows, 
balustrade, tNed floors, paneled walls and 
Dutch mantels. 

These buildings are grouped together on 
shady avenues, which wind in and out under 
forest trees through which the lake breezes 
rustle. They.awaken the love and loyalty 
of the citizens of each State for their own 
commonwealth. We only allude to a few 
and omit many suggestive and attractive 
buildings of other States and nations as 
well that repay a visit. Sa Hinks 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


[A paper read at the Religious Press Congress in 


Chicago.] 


BY REY. HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN. 


Like every other institution the religious 
newspaper had a beginning, and lke many 
another its precise origin has been the subject 
of earnest and, at times, sharp dispute. If 
we can agree on a definition we are in a way 
to discover the pioneer in the field of religious 
journalism. We must confine our researches 
to this country, for the material is not at hand 
wherewith to investigate the beginning and 
progress of religious journalism on the other 
side of the water, and indeed the development 
of the religious newspaper in Great Britain 
has been not only subsequent to but along 
such totally different lines from American 
religious journalism that it need not enter as 
a factor into our present discussion. 

As long ago as 1743 a little sheet called 
Prince’s Christian History was published in 
Boston weekly, devoted mainly to accounts of 
revivals, there having been a great religious 
awakening in 1740, the effects of which made 
the years immediately following notable. In 
the latter part of the eighteenth century 
other periodicals, mainly of the missionary 
order and entirely religious in their scope, 
came into being. Coming down to 1808 we 
find the first number of the Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, a four-page publication, the size of 
the page being 10 x 83 inches, and the date and 
place being Sept. 1, Portsmouth, N. H. 

If this style of publication, made up of a de- 
scription of the state of religion in different 
sections of the country, of a poem on Redeem- 
ing Love, a long, hortatory address to the pub- 
lic and a single pious anecdote, be considered 
the prototype of the modern religious news- 
paper then no doubt the Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty is entitled to the honor of precedence. 
Close upon its heels, however, would press 
for recognition the R<ligious Remembrancer, 
started in Philadelphia, Sept. 4, 1813, of which 
today the Christian Observer of Louisville is 
the continuator, and the Weekly Recorder, be- 
gun at Chillicothe, O., July 5, 1814, which 
subsequently was absorbed by the Presbyterian 
Banner of Pittsburg. 

Two other claimants also to early venturing 
upon the unknown sea of religious journalism 
would be the Christian Monitor of Richmond 
and the Christian Visitant of Albany, both of 
which appeared in 1815. These four or five 
publications either had their day and ceased 
to be or else in the course of time suffered so 
much of a metamorphosis that their modern 
successors bear so little resemblance to them 
that it is difficult for a most observant evolu- 
tionist to see in them what Professor Drum- 
mond would ¢all “‘ vestigial remains ’’.of their 
remote ancestors. 

At any rate, a distinctively new era dates 
from the year 1816, when Nathaniel Willis 
came from Portland, Me., to Boston to plant, 
in connection with the elder and younger 
Morse, the Boston Recorder, the first issue of 
which bears the date of Jan. 3, 1816. This 
energetic and competent journalist, though he 
‘has now been dead twenty years, has earned 
lasting fame not only as one of the originators 
of the Boston Recorder and its moving spirit 
until 1844, but as the projector of the Youth’s 
Companion. The seed-thought in his mind 
was the desire to graft upon the common 
newspaper of that day the religious element. 
The intention was to combine in one sheet re- 
ligious and secular intelligence, thus furnish- 
ing a paper which should enable its reader to 
keep abreast of movements in the political 
and commercial world as well as in the eccle- 
siastical and theological realm. This purpose 
is well set forth by this extract from the pro- 
spectus printed in the first number of the Re- 
corder: ‘ 
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The Recorder will be a newspaper complete 
in all the departments of a newspaper. This 
part of the plan was adopted with a view to 
give the widest possible circulation to the re- 
ligious intelligence. It was hoped that by 
uniting itself with the interesting and popu- 
Jar information of the newspaper the religious 
intelligence might be extensively introduced 
into families and places where, otherwise, it 
would have remained unknown. 


The same impulse led to the starting only 
seven years later of the New York Observer, of 
which Mr. 8. E. Morse was one of the founders. 
No pent-up Utica contracted its ambition cer- 
tainly, for it announced at the outset that it 
would contain a summary of intelligence on 
every subject in which the community is in- 
terested. This fact that both the Recorder and 
the Observer were started with the primary 
purpose of utilizing the existing newspaper 
for an evangelical end needs to be borne in 
mind in order to understand the subsequent 
development of religious newspapers, and it 
settles once for all the question of priority, 
for certainly up to the beginning of these 
sheets there was no periodical which covered 
both the religious and the secular sphere. 
Our modern religious journalism is the devel- 
opment of the seed planted by Morse and 
Willis rather than the expansion of the earlier 
idea. It seems that at that time the secular 
newspapers did not stand high in the esteem 
of Christian people. They were considered 
partisan and under the control of political 
demagogues, and their influence was deemed 
unwholesome. Hencearose the need of papers 
which should not only cover the ground occu- 
pied by existing journals, but which should 
introduce as much religious matter and should 
send the two broadcast together through the 
community. Another direct impulse to the 
starting of the Recorder and the Observer came 
from the state of the church at the beginning 
of this century. The missionary fire was just 
beginning to burn in the hearts of God’s 
people. Five years before the Recorder was 
started, the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions was organized. Other 
wissionary, tract, Bible aud philanthropic so- 
cieties were soon in the field. It was a time 
of religious activity along many lines, and 
the new evangelical spirit which was stirring 
throughout the ehurch like a softspring breeze 
after the wintry formalism of eighteenth cen- 
tury religion demanded expression, sought in- 
telligence from mission fields and coveted a 
chance to give to others a concrete embodi- 
ment of its faith and hope. ° 

Thus the religious newspaper came to be, 
and it is interesting to note that its birth was 
the product of two forces which have always 
been influential in bringing about the forward 
movements in the church—the Christian life 
striving to make itself known for its own sake, 
and, on the other hand, striving to make itself 
felt for the world’s sake. 

The Recorder was not a lusty infant by 
any means. Proprietor Willis and Editor 
Morse did not work together very long; the 
friction that marked their relations with each 
other was, perhaps, the foreshadowing of the 
antagonism between the counting-room and 
the editorial oftice, from which in these later 
years not even religious papers have been 
altogether exempt. At any rate, Mr. Willis’s 
name ceased to appear in the course of a 
month or two, and the Morses carried it alone 
for three or four months, when Willis’s courage 
‘évidently revived and he renewed his con- 
nection with the paper. But a few months 
after that young Morse retired, giving as his 
reason that his remuneration was wholly in- 
adequate. Then Publisher Willis secured asa 
coadjutor a clergyman without a parish—there 
seem to have been a few of them about Boston 
then as now—and urged subscribers in arrear 
to supply the sinews of war by a speedy 
remittance of what was due. 

But the religious newspaper had come to 
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stay and it soon got on its feet. One of the 
best proofs of its success was the tribute of 
imitation, for within six weeks from the com- 
mencement of the Recorder proposals for the 
establishment of religious newspapers were 
issued in Connecticut and New York, and, 
singularly enough, in the course of the first 
year between twenty and thirty country news- 
papers adopted to some extent the plan of the 
Recorder and inserted columns of religious 
news in their regular edition. Score one for 
the influence of the religious upon the secu- 
lar press. In the course of a dozen or fifteen 
years all the leading denominations had their 
organs modeled on substantially the same pat- 
tern. The number in 1825 is stated at 100. 
The Recorder and Observer, be it said, while 
the one in time came to represent particularly 
the Congregationalists and the other the Pres- 
byterians, were not at the start distinctively 
denominational, for the early numbers of the 
Recorder report ecclesiastical events in Episco- 
palian circles and the first issue of the Observer 
contains among its indorsements a hearty one 
from an Episcopalian rector of New York City. 
Down to 1833 the religious newspapers seemed 
to have flourished quite as vigorously as the 
secular. About that time, indeed, their com- 
bined circulation in New York City exceeded 
the aggregate circulation of all the secular 
papers and all the other periodicals published 
inthe metropolis. Then came a new and star- 
tling era in daily journalism in the establish- 
ment of the New York Sun as a penny daily, 
and from that time on the secular papers have 
outstripped the religious in circulation. 

As respects the form and external appear- 
ance of religious newspapers the years have 
witnessed a marked development both in the 
way of increase and decrease of size. The 
Recorder started with four pages of the royal 
size, 20x 124, and five columns to a page. It 
and the Observer as well enlarged their bor- 
ders as time wert on, and again enlarged them, 
as other papers did, too, until the prevailing 
page along in the forties came to be so large 
and ponderous as to make the holding of the 
paper a weariness to the flesh. In due time 
came the break to the eight-page form, with a 
considerable curtailment in the size of the 
page. The next step in evolution for many of 
the papers was the quarto form, varying in its 
size and bringing about a large increase in the 
number of pages. The papers which have 
been started in more recent years have begun 
with the quarto form, and on the part of the 
papers which now issue a blanket sheet there 
is a growing tendency to adopt the same style. 
Probably from one-quarter to one-third of our 
religious papers have already come toit. The 
extreme of development in this direction has 
been reached in such papers as the Interior, 
the Churchman, the Christian Union and the 
Congregationalist. Along with this modifica- 
tion came a larger use of illustrations. 

Some intimation has already been given in 
setting forth the purpose which created the 
religious newspaper of the character of its 
contents. Its evolution in this respect has 
been quite as marked as in its typographical 
appearance. The journalist’s first question 
always is, ‘‘ Where shall I get the. material 
wherewith to fill my pages?” Naturally, in 
the early days, the sources of supply were 
limited, and as respects religious intelligence 
recourse was had to the reports of missionary 
societies, printed volumes of sermons and the 
foreign magazines. The summary of secular 
news could, to some extent at least, be made 
up from the dailies; but inasmuch as the 
larger proportion of space was devoted to re- 
ligions matter there could not at the first 
have been a great superabundance of material 
from which to cull. Apparently the arrival 
of foreign reviews with fresh intelligence 
from mission fields was eagerly awaited, and 
they were considered a valuable, if not indis- 
pensable, source of supply. 
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The practice early established itself of re- 
porting quite fully the annual meetings of the 
benevolent societies and of publishing in full 
the reports of secretaries of managing commit- 
tees, while, with an evident disposition to 
cater to the secular reader, the messages of 
the Presidents and other state papers found 
their way almost bodily into the columns. 
Certainly never since these early days have 
annual reports and extended papers been 
treated with the deference then accorded 
them. People died in those days, too, just as 
they do\now, and obituaries occupy a promi- 
nent place and are couched, most of them, in 


that glowing language so readily adopted by: 


friends of the deceased when the objects of 
their affection have passed beyond the need of 
their sympathy and succor. 

It was a gala day, too, for long articles. 
Communications ranging in length from two 
to five columns on such subjects as A Hindu 
Funeral, The Fall of Man and Its Effects, 
Christianity Among the Hottentots, The Bible 
in Africa, The Burning of Families in British 
India, The Utility of Tracts and Damnable 
Heresies Described and Defined were spread 
before the reader with utter disregard, appar- 
ently, of the fact that there were some chores 


to be done around the house even on Sunday. 


The sketchy, anecdotal element in time 
began to wedge its way in in the form of affect- 
ing descriptions of deathbed scenes of a child 
six years old, or of a homily designed for 
youthful readers and entitled Little Lucy, or 
the Careless Child Rebuked, or of singular 
dispensations of Providence, like the killing 
by lightning, at church, of two women, or the 
sudden death of a blasphemer in the cornfield 
just after he had dared to remonstrate with 
the Almighty for creating a misshapen ear of 
corn. This was headed up with the caption, 
Awful, but Authentic Occurrence! 

The evolution of the various departments is 
an interesting phase of our subject. They 
came along in due time, one after the other, 
as circumstances warranted more specializing. 
The home and family soon were recognized as 
an integral part of the constituency and the 
children gained special recognition. Poetry, 
too, had its place almost from the beginning, 
though not a large one. Hither native bards 
were somewhat backward with their war- 
blings or else the standard authors were pre- 
ferred, for such classics as Moore’s Last Rose 
of Summer and Byron’s Destruction of Sen- 
nacherib, as well as the effusions of James 
Montgomery, were popular. The agricultural 
department was an early feature and reviews of 
the markets were introduced, evidently to keep 
the secular side balanced up. Book reviews 
occupied more space as literature began to be 
more plentiful. Correspondence from differ- 
ent centers in this country and from foreign 
lands was added, followed in time by chatty 
letters of travel. Political letters from Wash- 
ington became a feature of not a few papers 
and the sphere of reporting was enlarged to 
include college Commencements and other 
events not strictly ecclesiastical. 

When the Sunday school had fully vindi- 
cated its right to be considered an arm of the 
church it, too, gained its special department, 
and the rise of the international system 


‘brought with it the publishing of comments 


on the current lesson, while the Christian En- 
deavor movement has induced almost every 
paper to give it its special place. Indeed, the 
starting of organs exclusively in the interests 
of the Sunday school, the Christian Endeavor 
Society, the Boys’ Brigade and the Brother- 
hoods is but the carrying to a further stage of 
development this tendency to specialize. 
Thus it will be seen that while the earlier 
object of furnishing religious intelligence has 


not been minimized there has been wide ex- 


pansion in the direction of publishing matter 
of a devotiona), theological, practical and mis- 
cellaneousorder. Indeed, the drift has always 
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been so strong in this direction that in 1866 a 
certain religious editor expressed his grave 
doubt of the wisdom of running off into excit- 
ng light literature, and adds, ‘‘ Since the fem- 
nine imagination particularly has become so 
prolific, the amount of manuscript of this kind 
thrown into the market is amazing.” 

With the advent of the paid contributor 
came a marked improvement in the quality of 
the work. To be sure, the number of religious 
papers that pay today for all their contribu- 
tions can probably be counted on the fingers 
of two hands, but among them, at least, is a 
friendly rivalry to secure the best writers rep- 
resenting all denominations and all lands. 

The symposium idea is a comparatively re- 
cent feature, and has been developed to an 
admirable extent and with valuable results 
by two or three prominent newspapers, while 
special numbers at different seasons of the 
year embody journalistic inventiveness and 
make creditable exponents of the art of reli- 
gious journalism. It is significant that it is 
only within a score of years that any spe- 
cial attention has been paid to either Christ- 
mas or Easter. . 

The evolution of these varied features has, 
of course, modified to some extent the origi- 
nal idea of the juxtaposition of the secular 
and the religious elements; whereas there was 
a hard and sharp line dividing, now the two 
have inter-blended, let us trust, not to the 
secularizing of religion, but rather to the 
Christianizing of secularities. No doubt, at 
times and in some cases, there has been what 
may seem to some an excessive development 
of the secular and literary side. Indeed, 
some twenty-five years ago we find a New 
York religious paper remarking that if an 
esteemed religious contemporary, published 
in the same city, had a little religion in it it 
would have a little of everything. 

The stanch old New York Observer has per- 
haps succeeded better than most of its con- 
freres in keeping the two departments dis- 
tinct, but within a year or two it has done 
away with its time-honored labels, ‘ Secular 
Department” and ‘“ Religious Department,’’ 
which it established in 1851 with a view, 
quoting its own language, “‘to preserve the 
reader from the temptation to peruse on the 
Sabbath what is not suited to the sacredness 
of that holy day.’”’ As yet no great moral de- 
terioration has been noticed in the Observer’s 
constituency. 

In no other branch of religious journalism 
is progress observable more than in the edi- 
torial utterances. For the first few years 
these occupied a small and inconspicuous 
place, and could not have been considered by 
the editors or by the readers an influential 
feature of the paper. It was not long, how- 
ever, before the editorials began to gain in 
length and weight and variety and to have 
a correspondingly better position. Paragraph- 
ing comes into vogue in due time and has 
maintained its place, and probably some of 
the best paragraph writing in modern jour- 
nalism is that done for the religious press, not 
only in summarizing religious events and 
movements but in the way of recording and 
interpreting the march of civilization. 

There must be a certain amount of repeti- 
tion as the years roll on, and as one looks over 
a long file of papers certain editorial utter- 
ances appropriate to the beginning of the 
year and its close, as well as admonitions to 
Christians starting for and returning from 
their vacations, get to have a familiar ring. 
An unfailing resource for the religious editor 
has been the materialism, the unbelief and 
the Sabbath desecration of the age. Judging 
by the files there has never been a moment 
from 1816 down to the present hour when all 
these evils were not stalking abroad in the 
land, menacing the future of the church and 
of the nation. 

Allin all, however, the columns of the reli- 
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gious papers are as satisfactory a mirror of 
the progress of the church and of the nation 
as is obtainable today. We trace through 
them the rise and fall of systems of theology; 
we see how at one time Millerism, at another 
time Perfectionism, and at another time So- 
cialism, sprang up to influence for good or for 
ill the thought of the churca. We hear the 
echoes of hot theological strife ranging from 
those ancient fights over the authorship of sin 
and natural and moral ability to the modern 
pugilism over inerrancy and future probation. 
We follow the church’s warfare with intem- 
perance, slavery and other sins; we see the 
gradual but certain advance of the kingdom 
of heaven, new organizations arising as new 
opportunities challenge the soldiers of the 
cross. We see the first faint stirrings of the - 
modern spirit which has created institutional 
churches and rescue missions and college set- 
tlements and led the church out into the great 
and ever enlarging field of social Christianity. 

As we review the history of three-fourths of 
a century of religious journalism the convic- 
tion grows that it represents a vast amount of 
faithful and devoted work on the part of men 
who have been as distinctly called to their 
spheres as Beecher was to the pulpit or Carey 
to the mission field. The impersonality which 
enwraps so much of the best journalistic en- 
deavor makes it impossible to pay a personal 
tribute to the men who have been the creative 
and molding forces in religious journalism; 
but surely journalists like the Morses and the 
Primes, like Nathaniel Willis and Henry M. 
Dexter, and Charles A. Richardson and Mont- 
ford and Curry and Wayland and Gray, and a 
host of others equally worthy of mention, are 
entitled to praise and to renown. They and 
men like them have been the wheel horses of 
religious journalism. Occasionally a paper has 
attained an ephemeral success and an inflated 
circulation by hitching its wagon to some 
brilliant pulpit star in the hope that his repu- 
tation would accelerate the pace of the vehicle; 
but in the long run these imported editors 
have not contributed much either to the sci- 
ence or to the artof journalism. Progress has 
been made through the faithful, persistent, 
conscientious work of men who have devoted 
their best energies and their best years to the 
profession and to whom our craft is proud to 
point as its representatives. 

The hold which the family religious news- 
paper has gained upon the Christian commu- 
nity is hard to estimate. There are scores of 
men and women up and down this land who 
were trained to cherish a reverence for their 
family newspaper second only to their venera- 
tion ofthe Bible. Many of them, indeed, learned 
their letters from the bold titles on the first 
page. How eagerly tle family watched its 
coming! What instrucv.on, inspiration, stim- 
ulus, sympathy and cheer it has brought to 
thousands of homes! 

Corresponding to the influence of the reli- 

gious newspaper upon the individual has been 
its effect upon the church and the nation. 
No doubt the religious press has been at 
times apathetic in its devotion to particu- 
ar reforms, and no doubt at other times 
jt. has erred in championing, or in fail- 
ng to champion, certain types of theology. 
But many a telling blow has it dealt for truth 
and right. And it has striven to hold before 
the churches high Meals of Christian life and 
service. Whatever shiftings of theological 
emphasis the years have witnessed, whatever 
mighty advances of the kingdom of heaven, 
whatever progress the church has made toward 
a truer understanding of the Son of Man and 
amore passionate yearning to bring humanity 
under His mastership, toward all these ends 
the religious press has exerted a continuous 
and powerful influence. Its history is but the 
prophecy of better service in the years to 
come and of a richer and nobler life for the 
children of men, 
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The Home 
OUR ONLY DAY. 


Were this our only day, 
Did not our yesterdays and morrows give 
To hope and memory their interplay, 
How would we bear to live? - 


Not merely what we are, 
But what we were and what we are to be, 
Make up our life—the far days each a star, 
The near days nebule. 


At once would love forget 
Its keen pursuits and coy delays of bliss, 
And its delicious pangs of fond regret, 
Were there no day but this. 


And who, to win a friend, 
Would to the secrets of his heart invite 
A fellowship that would begin and end 

Between a night and night? 


Who, too, would pause to prate 
Of insult, or remember slight or scorn, 
Who would this night lie down to sleep with 
hate, 
Were there to be no morn? 


Who would take heed to wrong, 

To misery’s complaint or pity’s call, 

The long wail of the weak against the strong, 
If this one day were all? 


And what were wealth with shame, 
The vanity of office, pride of caste, 
The winy sparkle of the bubble fame, 

If this day were the last? 


Ay, what were all days worth, 
Were there no looking backward or before— 
If every human life that drops to earth 

Were lost forevermore? 


But each day is a link 
Of days that pass and never pass away ; 
For memory and hope—to live, to think— 
Each is our only day. 
—Coates Kinney. 


— 

Some instructive replies from a variety of 
sources are given in the Lutheran Observer 
to the question: What do you regard as the 
most serious neglect of parents in the gov- 
ernment of their children? Nearly all the 
respondents agreed that a fundamental lack 
is parental authority. Fathers and mothers 
may admonish but they do not restrain their 
children, who have their own way in every- 
thing and cease to recognize the divine right 
of parents, And even if there be a degree 
of authority in other matters, there is no 
real training in soul culture. Other forms 
of neglect which were cited were permit- 
ting children to be out after dark, the fail- 
ure of parents to set a good example, no 
realization of their own duty and no agree- 
ment between themselves as to the best 
methods of family government. Several 
spoke of the decadence of family and pub- 
lic worship as influential in awakening no 
sense of moral responsibility in children. 
Doubtless the same question, if put to the 
constituents of our own or any other reli- 
gious journal, would elicit similar answers, 
as the faults mentioned are not local but 
generic. 


There are indications that a more Chris- 
tian sentiment prevails than formerly in 
respect to the sacredness of articles belong- 
ing to those members of the household who 
have passed beyond our earthly sight. We 
are beginning to realize that the highest 
expression of our love to them is to make 
such things subserve the needs of others, 
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as illustrated in the experience embodied in 
the article entitled ‘‘ Not Strapped to Them.”’ 
This incident recalls the case of a wealthy 
woman who had tried in vain to persuade a 
poorer neighbor to attend church. Presently 
death took from the former a lovely child 
and soon after the funeral most of the little 
one’s clothing and playthings were sent to 
the children in the humbler home. The act 
accomplished what no words had been able 
to effect and was more truly sacred than the 
most tender-hoarding of the treasures. A 
Sabbath school class recently henored a 
beloved teacher by substituting for an ex- 
pensive floral offering at her funeral a simple 
cluster of lilies of the valley. The rest of 
the money was sent to a local charity in her 
name. Some people mark the anniversary 
of heavenly birthdays by special ministry to 
the sick, the poor or the lonely. Thus, in 
one way and another, is sorrow learning to 
express itself unselfishly. 


BIBLE STORIES. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


We wonder if those who have to occupy 
the minds of children on dull Sundays and 
other days always remember what a fund 
of entertainment is at their command in the 
innumerable stories of the Old Testament. 
It is seldom or never that those who have 
tried it fail to arouse the interest of chil- 
dren in these recitals. We ourselves have 
seen many a child’s lip quiver over the sac- 
rifice of Isaac, have seen sides taken in the 
rivalries of Esau and Jacob; the account of 
Joseph’s coat of many colors and the mar- 
vels of his career bring a flock of eager 
listeners, and that of the baby Moses and 
Miriam, the prototype of all elder sisters, 
seem as realistic to them as if happening in 
the family today; while we have known chil- 
dren in the tall meadow grass or in the 
ranks of the growing corn to play the chil- 
dren of Israel in the parting of the Red Sea 
with all the dramatic intensity that they 
carry into most of their other games. 

There is the story of little Samuel, which 
is very apt, for the time being, to kindle a 
pious strain of feeling; the simple and sweet 
idyl of Ruth; the gorgeous recital of the 
Persian splendors of Queen Esther and the 
king beneath the palms of Shushan; the 
story of Ehud, which reads like a Nihilist 
narrative; the romantic one of Gideon and 
his lamps; the description of Shamgar kill- 
ing six hundred with his ox-goad, which 
always fires a boy’s heart; while the super- 
natural wonders in the lives of Elijah and 
Elisha fill an imaginative child with poetry. 
The anointing of Saul and all his strong, 
proud, sorrowful story, the cleansing of 
Naaman, the leper, the building of the tem- 
ple and the historic and legendary great- 
ness of Solomon—these will hold any child 
breathless. 

And where is there anything to equal the 
history of David from the day when he was 
found, ruddy and of a beautiful counte- 
nance, slaying the giant with the pebbles 
from a brook, quieting the angry nerves of 
Saul by the music of harp and voice, with 
the mention of his beautiful love for Jona- 
than and Jonathan’s even more beautiful 
love for him? Then all the stormy strifes en- 
suing, not forgetting the wild glory of the 
story of the three men at the cave of Adul- 
lam who, when the desperate and heartsick 
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king longed for a draught from the well of 
Bethlehem, broke through the hostile host 
and brought, the water, which the king re- 
fused to drink as too costly at such a price 
and poured out in sacrifice, not forgetting 
either his grief over the little dead child 
when he said, ‘‘I shall go to him but he 
shall not return to me,’’ nor his lament for 
Absalom—what can equal the story of this 
man, with all his faults and all his glories 
the greatest, the most human, the most 
beautiful, the most lovable of kings? 

Then there is the triumphant story of 
little Joash, concealed in the bed-chamber 
by his aunt at the time of the slaying of 
the king’s sons by Queen Athaliah’s orders, 
and, when he was seven years old, brought 
out by the high priest into the temple, 
guarded by the captains of the hundreds, 
sword in hand and crowned with the king’s 
crown on his little locks. At the noise of 
the people the queen, Athaliah, runs into 
the temple and seeing the boy standing by 
a pillar, with the princes and the trum- 
peters, rends her clothes and cries, ‘‘ Trea- 
son!’? and is made away with by the 
officers.of the host. And there is the story 
that Isaiah tells of himself when he saw God 
and the seraphim, and the angel laid the 
live coal on his lips, and he heard the Lord 
say, ‘‘ Who will go for us?” and he writes, 
‘““Then saidI, Here am 1! Send me!” 

These stories and such as these, a multi- 
tude, indeed, are to children a library of 
history, of morals, of poetry, of beauty, and 
the child that has them in mind has already 
a literature. 


“NOT STRAPPED TO THEM.” 


BY MARIAN CHARLES, 


Sitting in an upper room where I had 
caused to be placed the dear, familiar things 
which belonged to my precious dead, I was 
vainly trying to think what should be done 
with them. There were the dear little gar- 
ments and toys and dollies, the empty crib 
and chair of our only child, while on the 
other side of the room were books, note- 
books, sermon plans and manuscripts of 
the little one’s father. Thus surrounded I 
sat, with the bitter, eager yearning of soul 


. . . for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still, 


which only a woman as desolate as I under- 
stands. Presently I was told that the pas- 
tor who had taken the place of my husband 
was waiting to see me. Almost paralyzed 
with suffering I went and said something 
to him of what I had been trying to do. 
‘‘They are all so precious to me,’’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘that I cannot put them away, 
and yet the sight of them is keeping me ill 
by recalling associations which only mock 
me by their pathos.”’ 

‘Yes, my poor child,’’ said good Dr. ——. 
‘“‘T know, but let me talk to you. In my 
attic is a kind of wooden machine, which I 
had made for one of my boys in his infancy, 
when we feared that he would never walk. 
We strapped him into it, and slowly but 
finally, through its help, the child gained 
the use of his limbs. I keep this machine 


_still, in recognition of the blessing it was to 


us. But do you fancy that I grieve because 
our boy can now walk and is no longer 
strapped to that frame of oak? Try to think 
in this manner of your precious things. 
The sermons which you have known from 
text to benediction, the empty chairs and 
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little crib are but mere tools, things which 


Were once needful but are not now. Be 


glad that they were helpfully used while 
they were essential, but be joyously thank- 
ful now that the aching bodies and brains 
are no longer strapped to the machinery of 
mere things. Keep them, if you will, but it 
were more like your dear ones to place 
them where they shall still serve. Only in 
thought and deed do not keep your risen, 
glorified ones still strapped to earth’s tools 
—mere things.’ 

To almost every woman comes, sooner or 
later, the sad duty of trying to care for the 
belongings of those whose graves are in her 
heart. Is not my pastor’s deeper, spiritual 
thought just what the sympathizing All- 
Father would have us carry into the per- 
formance of this sad service? 

“Things, mere things,’’ we cling to be- 
cause they seem all there is left us of our 
sweet home life. But this is all morbid 
sentimentality. The real possessions are the 
blessed spiritual memories—the treasures 
which time’s moth and rust cannot destroy. 
Why, then, pack away books to become 
musty and garments for the moths to feed 
upon? The books may be given where they 
will still help some one to a larger soul life, 
and the little clothes can relieve some tired, 
overworked mother until we can almost 
fancy them spiritual garments which our 
own hands have fashioned and our dear 
little angel has lovingly placed on the person 
of some other of Jesus’ messengers. 

So helpful has been this thought to me 
that I can now handle these dear things with 
a smile on my lips as well as in my heart 
that no ‘‘ strap’’ now binds them fast to my 
own life. Inthe heavenly home there is no 
need of them. And it is dishonoring the 
Master to withhold them from His service. 

You would gladly give to some friend any 
tool in your possession which would help 
him in the erection of his house of wood or 
bricks. Give him for the development of 
his spiritual temple which he is building 
your choicest gifts of sympathy, unselfish- 
ness and love—gifts which must always go 
with the things associated: with the life of 
your risen ones. Thus you will find your 
heart singing for joy because you are no 
longer ‘‘ strapped to them.”’ 


TALKS WITH GIRLS. 


BY EUNICE DALE EVERETT. 


You have read stories and poetry enough 
and have seen enough of real life to have 
found out the truth of the old saying, ‘‘ Love 
rules the court, the camp, the grove.’ If 
you have already yielded to its potent sway 
words of caution or advice will probably be 
of no use. You will not listen to them. 
Let us hope you do not need them. But 
perhaps some of you have secretly longed 
for the time when you should experience 
the grand passion.. Others, it may be, have 
given little thought to the matter, but have 
quietly taken it for granted that you would 
fall in love some day, marry and ‘‘live 
happy ever after.” 

The time has gone by when marriage 


is the only portal through which a woman 


can reach a useful and happy life. Look 
about among your neighbors and _ see 
the many self-respecting and respected, 


love'y and lovable women wh» have reached 


middie life unmarried. Not long ago I had 
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occasion to look up the statistics of one of 
our women’s colleges and I was much inter- 
ested in the fact that of 492 students who 
had been graduated ten or more years only 
244, not quite one-half, were married. 
From the account given of the other 248 it 
was cvident that they were by no means 
“anxious and aimless.’”? If you do not 
marry you will find yourselves in excellent 
company. In view of the fact that there 
are in the older portions of our country 
many more women than men, jit would be 
well for you to consider the possibility of 
remaining unmarried and be prepared for 
that contingency. 

Yet the ideal life for man or woman is 
doubtless that in which each finds its com- 
plement in that of the other. It is just be- 
cause I cannot bear the thought that one 
of you should marry from any other than 
the highest motive, love—a love that will 
endure the strain of real life, that I have 
dwe!t on the possibility of your remaining 
unmarried, If you are in doubt whether 
you love a man well enough to marry him 
you may be sure you do not. If you even 
suspect that you are influenced by a fear 
that you may not have another chance and 
may die an old maid (an epithet responsible 
for many a loveless marriage) you would 
better say no at once. 

Do not marry the most respectable man 
merely for a home or position, unless you 
have that ‘‘ healthy dullness and cheerful in- 
sensibility’? which Thackeray says avoids 
‘Ca deal of grief and care and other harmful 
excitement.’’ .Some natures are less sensi- 
tive than others. Happy lives may result 
from a union founded on mutual respect 
and convenience, but the experiment is an 
extremely hazardous one. A young woman 
of my acquaintance left a comfortable home 
and a good position as a teacher to marry a 
man who, though respectable and kind, had 
little to offer in the way of education, busi- 
ness ability or property. In less than six 
months she was warning all her unmarried 
f,iends never to do ‘‘ such a foolish thing.” 
Few are so frank in owning a mistake of 
this kind, but we have reason to fear that 
hcrs was not an exceptional experience. 
Had she really loved the man, she would 
not so soon have wearied of life with him. 

Beware of the counterfeit passion. Some 
emotional natures fall in love and out again 
easily. Many a calm matron or staid spin- 
ster could tell you tales of early experi- 
ences which they learned to be ashamed of 
and to regret. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ says Thackeray, 
‘Call early love affairs ought to be strangled 
or drowned like so many blind kittens.’ 
Often a little diversion, change of air or 
hard study. will cause them to die a nat- 
ural death. But true love when misplaced 
is not so easy to conquer. It may: take 
months or,even years. Yet remember the 
words of a wise woman: ‘‘ There may be 
broken hearts and blighted lives, but for 
the must part they are selfish hearts and 
wasted lives.” 

Before you marry be sure not only that 
you are in love, but that your affianced is 
in love with you. If he has had a new 
sweetheart every six months be cautious 
and give him a long test. Better be dis- 
appointed before marriage than after. Bet- 
ter a broken engagement than an unhappy 
union or a divorce. If he cannot give up 
some bad habit now to please you, do not 


imagine he will after you are married. Yet 
do not look for absolute perfection in any 
man. Remember no man will find it in 
you. I doubt if true love is so blind as 
some would have us think. Was it not a 
very weak woman who said, ‘‘If dear John 
were not absolutely perfect I am sure I 
should be the first one to find it out”? A 
great love will love on in spite of recog- 
nized defects. I can leave you with no 
more true or beautiful words than those of 
the poet Shelley: 


} All love is sweet, 
Given or returned. 
They who inspire it most are fortunate, but those 
who feel it most 
Are happier still. 


A CORNER IN CORK. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


Down in the Forestry Building at the 
World’s Fair is a quaint little pavilion made 
of cork, surrounded by cork and filled with 
cork andits products. It fairly makes one 
light-headed to visit it, because, you know, 
if the lake which is tossing up great waves 
on the beach close by should suddenly over- 
flow and the waters rise even so high as the 
fifty or less storied buildings of the city, 
still this cork pavilion would calmly float on 
top above it all. 

The columns which support this pavilion 
are fifteen feet high and are made of 128 
segments of cork placed above each other. 
They support a pretty cork roof, but if the 
four pillars were to run away some day to 
see the fireworks or for a stro]l in the Mid 
way Plaisance and the roof were to fall il 
could do little harm because it is so light. 

In front of the pavilion is a large section 
of a cork tree, and perhaps you will be sur- 
prised to learn that cork, one of the lightest 
of substances, is the bark of an oak tree, 
the wood of which is strong and heavy. 
The oak bears an acorn as other oaks do, 
but you cannot find these oaks in every for- 
est. Most of these used by our manufac- 
turers come from Northern A frica and South- 
ern Europe, and all the corks in this pavilion 
(which belongs, by the way, to a Pittsburg 
firm, the largest cork-makers in the world) 
were once growing in Spain or Portugal. 

Many different things are now made from 
this useful material and the number is con- 
stantly increasing. But first let us look at 
the cork corks. Here are great glass cases 
full of them in every size and shape; here 
are small corks and great corks, thick corks 
and thin ones, square corks and tapering 
ones, little trifles for dainty bottles and 
heavy, stubborn-looking corks, that would 
not move unless they were well forced to it, 
for hogsheads. And there is one giant cork 
which is eighteen inches high and twelve 
inches through. Some day I am going 
around to visit the bottle man and ask him if 
he has anything to fit this remarkable cork. 

Cork mats for the bathroom look very 
comforting. They are like velvet to the 
foot and not too cold in winter or too warm in 
summer. These huge cork life-preservers 
suggest shipwreck and danger. No doubt 
they would look very interesting—the most 
interesting objects possible—on a high sea 
with the ship sinking under your feet. 

Penholders and bicycle handles, slipper 
and boot soles, pipe stems and canes, hand- 
somely carved in all sorts of curious devices, 
perspiration bands for hats, fish bobs, and 
wafers for metallic corks, all these are 
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shown made from the good cork tree. And 
there are some small round cork balls made 
to be covered with silk, for ornaments.to be 
used on ladies dresses or wraps instead of 
wooden balls. 

Near the entrance to the pavilion is a tiny 
pagoda—the structure not more than a foot 
high—in which a skillful Spanish workman 
has carefully cut out a variety of forms and 
figures to illustrate the way in which cork 
is gathered, prepared, seasoned, put in bales 
and worked into manufactured products. 
The Jittle structure is both pretty and inter- 
esting. It took five months to make it. 
The little bales of bark weigh about one 
hundred and fifty pounds each when they 
ure life size. 

All sorts of questions about cork are 
asked at this pavilion by World’s Fair visi- 
tors. As I sat there a woman, passing by, 
asked her husband where cork came from, 
und I judged from her manner that she 
fhought it was dug out of the earth like 
potatoes. The good husband said, ‘‘O, it 
srows just like anything else.’’ And they 
passed on satisfied. Another man came up 
with a confident air and said, ‘‘I know that 
cork grows under water, but how far under 
water does it grow?”’ 

The most beautiful objects at the cork 
pavilion were the pictures made of cork. 
The material can be shaped only by a very 
sharp knife, as you know if you have ever 
ried to cut it, and sandpaper is used to 
smooth the surface. So it is all the more 
wonderful that these little pictures, repre- 
enting castles with their tiny towers, wind- 
nills, boats and bridges, should be so beauti- 
ully finished. The whole of each picture, 
xcept the sky and water, which are painted, 
s made of cork. 

Most beautiful and wonderful of all were 
wo great pictures representing the Capitol 
it Washington and St. Peter’s Church at 
tome. In the Capitol, each pillar with its 
yrnaments was carefully cut out, the steps 
eading up to the entrance were perfect, the 
lome and its figures and even the carvings 
mn the pediment were most delicately 
vorked, 

The St. Peter’s picture was equally good, 
ut there was more foliage about it, show- 
ng work of a different sort, and there was 
1 cork boat in the foreground with two 
igures init, and’a fisherman on the shore 
with a cork pole and line, and I suppose the 
ish that he caught would have to be of cork 
—cork soles, perhaps. These pictures were 
made in Berlin by a German artist and are 
valued at $250 apiece. 


OUR GOVERNMENT SEAL. 


_A correspondent asks what is the device 
on the present seal of the United States. 
Anna L. Dawes, in her admirable book en- 
‘itled How We Are Governed, thus describes 
t: ‘On one side is an American eagle bear- 
ng on his breast a shield of thirteen stripes, 
nolding in his right claw an olive branch 
und in his left a bunch of thirteen arrows. 
Hrom his beak depends a scroll bearing the 
words H pluribus unum (One out of many), 
which is the motto of our nation, and above 
nis head thirteen stars break out of an en- 
sompassing cloud. The other side of the 
seal shows an unfinished pyramid sur- 
mounted by an eye, each separate block 
suggesting a State added to the others 
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under the All-seeing Eye. The mottoes of 
this design are Annuit ceptis (He has 
favored the undertaking) and Novus ordo 
seclorum (A new order of the ages). This 
side has never been cut, as our Governmen 
always stamps the seal upon the paper.’’ - 


NEGLEOT OF THE HOME. 


Not long ago we gave a brief abstract of the 
admirable report of the committee on the 
family, consisting of Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Dr. S. W. Dike and Rev. E. C. Porter, which 
was presented at the last meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Association, and we now 
devote space to two extracts which may prove 
suggestive to pastors in planning work for 
the winter. The strictures upon the evening 
service and the junior Christian Endeavor 
Society sound somewhat severe detached from 
the context, but the tone of the paper, as a 
whole, is by no means antagonistic to these 
forms of Christian activity. Its purpose is 
not to underrate their value but to make them 
subserve more fully the interests of the home: 


The home has too little opportunity forits 
own work; the family is restricted in the 
exercise of its own rights. The recent 
boast of a city pastor that he had been at 
home only two evenings in ninety days, and 
the meeting of another with his wife at a 
church ‘‘sociable”’ for his first opportunity 
for a talk with her in two weeks, show an 
un Christian, if not inhuman, state of affairs, 
The frequence of church services so often 
robs the home of its evenings that one al- 
most longs for some iconoclast to announce 
that in his church at least one evening of 
every week shall be sacred to the home. 
Some one has said that Albert Barnes intro- 
duced the Sunday evening service in Phila- 
delphia and lived to see his mistake, but we 
are unable to verify the statement. How- 
ever this may be, all are clear that there are 
many serious evils connected with the exist- 
ence of the Sunday evening service, and that 
in many of our churches the solution of the 
question of its method should follow an- 
other, the serious inquiry concerning its 
value above the inroads it makes upon the 
home, and whether the latter cannot profita- 
bly receive some of the attention now half 
wasted upon the Sunday evening service. 
The Sunday school has carried the religious 
training of the young above its former plane, 
but it has not helped the home directly as 
much as it ought to have done. The rapid 
increase of societies and their meetings in 
our churches, especially in those for the 
young, is not without peril to the family. 
Some of these, notably that of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, have 
done much good. But when carried down 
to the Junior Societies and to other juvenile 
organizations, which sometimes attach them- 
selves to the church almost without leave, 
we should proceed with great care. Thought- 
ful parents will soon speak plainly and pub- 
licly if the church heedlessly continues to 
intrust the delicate work of instruction in 
religion, temperance and morals, requiring 
the highest order of pedagogical talent, to 


-any who volunteer their offices, and who 
sometimes resort to every device to get a 


lifelong pledge from the tottlings, who in 
other countries are carefully kept within 
the nursery. 

The Senior Societies of Christian Endeavor 
need more subjects that bear on school and 
home life. One of your committee found 
only a dozen or fifteen such in a list of a 
thousand subjects. Some of the leaders see 
this, but the remedy should be applied. 
The hand of the pastor should be felt in 
making out these lists, and he should re- 
strain the desire to sacrifice other objects 
to the ambition for an ‘interesting ’’ meet- 
iBoe Fas 

The local church has two social forms 
which it can always use, the domestic and 
the collective. People live in homes and 
they can collect in meetings. The church 
can give her attention to the use of either of 
these two, the domestic or the congrega- 
tional, or she may depend on both. But 
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her study and energies for a long time have 
been given to the latter—to the art of get- 
ting people together and using them in as- 
semblies. The assembly for worship, the 
Sunday school, the prayer meeting and 
most of the societies depend chiefly on this 
one social form. The beginning, support 
and continuance of Christian work in city, 
village and country are all of them often 
made to turn mainly on the power to collect 
an assembly. Whatis known as the institu- 
tional church aims, in abnormal communi- 
ties, where the principle of religious asso- 
ciation is small, to recover society by return 
to that archaic condition for a time which 
does all the work of society through a single 
common assembly or social body like the 
church—a sound method if used to get do- 
mestic and other social institutions on their 
own feet again, but ultimately harmful if 
their self-supportis notsecured. But neither 
here nor anywhere else let us forget that all 
good society grows out of and ever depends 
upon well-made homes; thatif there is little 
or feeble home life, it is our early duty to 
develop it from such domestic elements as 
are at hand. And do not let us think we 
can make homes in a church building and 
turn them out like wagons from a carriage 
factory. Homes grow in a dwelling; they 
may be maintained even in an apartment or 
a tenement house, though with difficulty. 
But they cannot be made in the meetings of 
a church. ; 

From a sociological point of view, the 
church needs to study both these structural 
forms of socjety, the collective and the do- 
mestic, to discover the place and work of 
each, to adjust their relations to each other 
and to secure the full share of each in the 
common life and work of Christianity. But 
the neglect of the family, its peculiar ties, 
its control over the time of people, the rela- 
tions of its members to each other, and es- 
pecially to the children, its reach beyond 
the congregation to those remote from the 
church by distance and lack of sympathy, 
demand for it unusual attention. If neces- 
sary, we could leave the other ninety and 
nine institutions of the church for a while 
and seek this lost sheep and bring it back 
to the fold. 


— 


Among the pitfalls in our way 
The best of us walk blindly, 

O man, be wary, watch and pray, 
And judge your brother kindly; 
Help back his feet if they have slid, 
Nor count him still your debtor, 
Perhaps the very wrong he did 

Has made yourself the better. 


—Alice Cary. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
EAR CORNERERS: Our 
old man has appeared again 
as fresh as a rose, but with- 
out his boat. Not a word 
would he say as to his voy- 
age, but I judge from his 
mail that our last week’s 
surmise is correct, and that 
he made a great run down 
through the Bahamas, 
landed for an hour at Wat- 

@ ling’s Island—taking his 
frugal lunch as nearly as possible in the 
exact place where Columbus first took pos- 
session of America (see Mr. Ober’s recent 
book, In the Wake of Columbus, D. Lothrop 

Co.)—proceeded to Aspinwall, took his boat 

by railroad across the isthmus to Panama 

(no doubt making repairs on the way), 

and, with a ten-knot breeze from the south- 

ard, stretched out into the Pacific Ocean. 
Whether he touched at Honolulu and 
found his Japan mail there, or kept on to 


Yokohama, I cannot tell, but I think the 


former, as he could scarcely have made the 
whole distance to Japan, and I prefer to 
have our supposition entirely within the 
bounds of probability. (The other trip, how- 
ever, would not have been more remarkable 
than that of Phineas Fogg in Jules Verne’s 
Around the World in Eighty Days, and that 
record, though regarded when I read it to 
the children twenty years ago as a charming 
but impossible fabrication, has been actu- 
ally accomplished several times.) Probably 
the Alphabet intercepted the new steamship 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
was towed into Vancouver. I have just 
learned—from the Canadian Pacific agent in 
Sears’ Building—that the Empress of China 
arrived at Vancouver a few days ago, so that 
the captain had time to reach Boston by rail. 


Kyoro, JAPAN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Your “incessant interro- 
gation, inducing introducing, inculcating in- 
structive, interesting, improving information,”’ 
recalled to my mind a Japanese proverb which 
I would commend to the careful and constant 
consideration of the Cornerers: To wa ittan 
no haji: towanu wa issho no haji. This may 
be interpreted, ‘‘ fo ask is the shame of a mo- 
ment; not to ask is the shame of a lifetime.” 

Yours truly, TosarvoTra Kopomo, 


A young Japanese who happened to call 
on me since I began this Corner translates 
the writer’s name, ‘‘ Old Boy.”’ 
T. K. for sending us the proverb, which 
shows that even Oriental wisdom approves 
the Corner sign and the Corner plan of seek- 
ing knowledge. It is a long way from I to 
Izzard in our alphabetical series, showing 
that Old Boy’s letter had been detained a 
long time at Honolulu, or somewhere else, 
before our Old Man discovered it. 


OKAYAMA, JAPAN, 


Dear Mr. Martin: Your cordial letter was 
duly received with the $20, for which I inclose 
a@ unique receipt. The child bas been selected 
and may be properly styled the Child of the 
Conversation Corner. -How shall I tell you 
about her? She was born and brought up in 
a little town known as Ukan, some thirty 
miles northwest of here. Her father was a 
farmer in very humble circumstances. Her 
whole name in Japanese is Isozaki Sumi, but 
according to the custom of the land the prefix 
O is generally placed before the personal name, 
so that we will call her, as her playmates do, 
O Sumi San. When she was eleven years old 
(nine or ten by American reckoning) her father 
died. Her mother then hired herself out to 
do washing and such work, but could not sup- 
port this child. So O Sumi was passed around 
among relatives and had a hard time until she 
came to the asylum. 


She is now twelve years old, a bright, faith-. 


We thank ° 
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ful, promising girl. She is in the third-year 
class of the asylum school and very quick at 
her books, studying arithmetic, Japanese gram- 
mar and penmanship, besides reading in the 
Fifth Reader. (There are seven readers in the 
whole course and hundreds of Chinese char- 
acters to be mastered.) She is also in one of 
the sewing classes and spends her leisure in 
helping the matron take care of one of the cot- 
tages. She is trying to live a Christian life 
and to be a true child of God. Iam gure your 
big family have no reason to be ashamed of 
their adopted sister in Japan. The orphan- 
age is a grand home for needy children—the 
best sort of a Christian enterprise. . Hearty 
thanks from Mr. Ishii. J. H. PB. 


Welcome, O Sumi San! No doubt she 
could answer many ? which others of us 
cannot; she certainly could beat us in piay- 
ing Kit-su-ne-ken! (By the way, the pub- 
lisher of the Congregationalist tells me that 
in his recent visit to Japan one of the first 
things he saw after landing was the “ fox, 
man and gun.’’) The “unique receipt” is 
below—read it if you can, 


PES aR SR 0 A se RRSP My 


: 


Besides the translation in the cut I havea 
full and very interesting account of every 
word from an American gentleman, formerly 
a teacher in Japan, and many points also 
from my Japanese caller, But I can only 
give you a little of my second-hand wisdom. 
Remember that it is a printed receipt with 
the amount, date and payer’s name written 
in with the pen; also that it reads from 
the top downwards, beginning at the right. 
The first character means witness—as we 
say ‘‘attest’’ in legal papers. The other 
columns read: 

One [i.e., “item’’] U. S. coin; 20 pieces.— 
The right [i.e., ‘‘the above’’] duly received. 
—Meiji 26 year.—7 month 1 day.—Okayawma 
orphan children’s institution.—Ma-ru-te-n Mr. 

Meiji indicates the new era in Japan, 
beginning in January, 1868, when the sho- 
gun (‘‘tycoon’’) was defeated and the mi- 
kado (emperor) restored to full power. 
The three seals in the original are red, the 
large one being the official seal of the insti- 
tution and the two small ones the signature 
of the treasurer or clerk. I hope we shall 
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hear more of our new member, the Child of | Woolrich & Co., Mfrs., Palmer, Mass. 


the Conversation Corner. 
St. ALBANS, VT. 


Where and at what price can I get Hand- |} 


book of the World’s Columbian Exhibition ? 
. Yours truly, F. R. L. 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s book with above 
title is full and good, 25 cents; send to that 
firm, Chicago, or ask your bookseller. Best 
Things and How to See Them (White City 
Publishing Co., Chicago) is smaller, fits the 
pocket and has blank leaves and margins; 
same price. When these few lines reach 
you I hope to be in the White City; Corner- 
ers may find me at the Feriis Wheel, at the 
Congregational Exhibit, or through the Fair 
Post Office, Mr. MARTIN. 
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LEsson FOR Oct 1. Rom. 1: 8-17. 


THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The ordinary Sunday school teacher is prob- 
ably conscious that he has not mastered the 
teachings of Paul, and that the ordinary pupil 
is not in a condition to grasp them fully. 
Paul’s training, which was in the subtleties 
of rabbinical learning, and his Christian ex- 
perience, which was unique, profound and 
mystical, must both be thoroughly studied in 
order to interpret fully his letters. From the 
time the epistle to the Romans was written 
till now it has been the occasion of the sharp- 
est theological controversies the church has 
known. For those who wish to make such a 
thorough study of Paul I know of no better 
book than The Pauline Theology, by Prof. 
George B. Stevens. 

But the great doctrines of redemption, jus- 
tification and sanetification through faith in 
Christ, which form the one controlling theme 
of the epistle to the Romans, are the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel; and these the 
teacher may present so simply that any one 
may receive them. The epistle is divided into 
two parts. The first eight chapters treat of 
Christian doctrine, and the second eight of 
Christian conduct. Including the last lesson 
of last quarter, five lessons have been se- 
lected in this epistle. If another had been 
added in the first part on sanctification 


through Christ, from chapter eight, the sur-” 


vey might have been made tolerably complete. 
The lesson now before us is introductory. If 
we take its title, The Power of the Gospel, as 
covering the whole of these ten verses we 
find: 

I. Its power in the preacher. Paul had nearly 
finished his third missionary journey, and was 
planning to go again to Jerusalem with a 
collection he had gathered in Macedonia and 
Achaia for poor Christians at Jerusalem. 
After that visit he proposed to go to Spain, 
stopping at Rome on the way [Rom. 15; 25-28]. 
But he could not wait to preach to them till 
he could look into their faces. Great truths 
burned in his soul to be spoken at once. He 
was at Corinth, where he had been laboring 
for months. A few miles away at Cenchrea, 
the eastern seaport of Corinth, lived Phesbe, 
a deaconess in the church, and she was going 
to Rome. Here was an opportunity to send 
a letter. Paul dictated it. ‘Tertius wrote it 
and put in a sentence for himself [16: 22). 
The superscription in the authorized version 
seems in this instance to be correct. We see, 
as illustrating. the power of the gospel in the 
preacher : 

1. It creates profound interestin men. Paul 
had never been to Rome, but he had given a 
great deal of thought, in his wonderfully busy 
life, to the chureh there. Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, whom he had taught the gospel, were 
there. Some of his own kinsmen were with 
them. With some he had been in prison ; 
with others he had labored in the gospel. 
What a number of those church members he 
knew by name [16: 3-16]! He knew the sub- 
jects they talked’ about, their peculiar temp- 
tations, their differences of Opinion, their 
efforts to prevent these differences from de- 
veloping into dissensions. This is nota gen- 


eral letter equally suited to all Christians: | 


It belongs to those in Rome “called to be 
saints.”’ Those who are filled with the gospel 
study with loving interest those to whom 
they give it. If you really mean to tell the 
love of Christ to men you will know those to 
Whom you would tell it, and you will feel for 
them the love which springs from knowledge 
of their characters and circumstances. 

2. It creates the desire to impart spiritual 
gifts. It seems as though Paul’s mind and 
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heart must have been filled with his interest 
in the brethren of Galatia, Ephesus, Philippi, 
Corinth and the many other places where he 
had planted churches, but in every prayer he 
brought in Rome. The church there was in 
his plans. He longed to see them. He was 
sure.he could strengthen their faith by his 
presence and he was equally sure that they 
would strengthen his. 

A man who is filled with the gospel over- 
flows with riches, and while he imparts them 
is himself refilled. [ remember a minister, 
now among the saints in heaven, who always 
made those to whom he came the richer in 
faith for his visit, and I believe he always 
somehow got at the best in his brethren and 
enriched himself by it. He seemed to have a 
spiritual sense of what was noblest in others, 
to love them for it, to enlarge and deepen it 
and to make it in a sense his own. This is 
what the gospel will do for us. Have you so 
experienced it? 

3. It creates a sense of indebtedness to all 
men. Paul declared that he was a debtor to 
the cultured aad the ignorant, to all mankind. 
This was not because they had done anything 
for him. But he felt that what he owed to 
God for redemption in Christ he must pass 
along to every human being whom he could 
reach, without regard to their character or in- 
telligence. They were all children of God 
and to do a service to the least one of them 
was to serve Christ. To get that feeling as a 
controlling motive is to be a missionary. Itis 
to live the noblest kind of life. ‘It is to realize 
Christ’s words, ‘‘He that is greatest among 
you shall be your servant,’ 

4. It creates a sublime courage. Rome was 
the center of the world and of worldliness. It 
was the center of a lost world, a world which 
had lost faith in any kind of religion, and it 
had become a hotbed of every vice. But here 
was a man who loved the disciples of his one 
Master who were in that center of sin, and 
who felt through all his being that he owed 
everything to lost men because his Master 
had freely given His life for them. Therefore 
he was not daunted by the sin which there 
reared itself from the lowest depths the world 
knew. He could describe in burning words 
the sins of Gentiles there’ [Rom, 1: 18-32] and 
of Jews who were no better [Rom. 2: 17-29], 
and yet he could say, ‘‘ As much as in me is, 
I am ready to preach the gospel to you also 
that arein Rome. For I am not ashamed of 
the gospel.” t 

Can you not see what a splendid creature 
the gospel makes of the man who wholly sur- 
renders himself to it? Read again and again 
his own description of himself in the opening 
verses of this epistle—a bond slave of Jesus 
Christ, separated unto the gospel of God 
which had been promised by God through His 
prophets, revealed by Jesus Christ, declared 
to be the Son of God with power through the 
spirit of holiness by His resurrection from the 
dead. Can you not see that this bond slave is 
made kingly by his obedience to Jesus Christ 
as his Lord, receiving grace and apostleship 
to go among all nations and bring their in- 
habitants into like royalty of character through 
like obedience created and kept in them a con- 
trolling principle by the same faith? Does 
any other life appeal to you like this? Is 
any other calling to be compared to it? 

II. The power of the gospel in the believer. It 
had its supreme illustration in Paul himself. 
But now he turns to tell the objects of his 
yearning lové what it will be in them. 

1. It is the power of God unto salvation. 
It is not their power to save themselves, A 
heathen might save himself if he could live 
up to the light of nature without the Bible, 
without the Jews’ knowledge of God through 
revelation. But the heathen inherits a sinful 
nature, and it is impossible for him to deliver 
himself from it. 
off, for, though he has the advantage of know- 


The Jew is really no better- 
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ing the law [Rom. 3: 1, 2], he has not power to 
obey it. But the gospel brings the power of 
God to both Gentile ard Jew through faith in 
Jesus Christ. By faith in Him both may ap- 
propriate to themselves that divine power 
and be saved. 

2. It is the revelation of the righteousness 
of God, making believers like Himself. This 
is not righteousness which the believer cre- 
ates in himself by holy living. It is the gift 
which he receives by faith which enables him 
to live holy. The gospel says, believe Jesus 
Christ, take Him for your Lord and His spirit 
will enter into you and transform you. It 
will make you a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
This is Paul’s message. He expounds and 
explains it in this letter. We shall enter 
further into its meaning in future lessons. 
But no one can understand it except through 
his own experience.. Give yourself to Jesus 
Christ and He will give Himself to you. His 
gift to you is the righteousness of God. By 
that faith you shail be made righteous, and 
that faith will reveal to you what the right- 
eousness of God is. You shall live and live 
forever by that faith. Will you take it, do 
you take it, now? 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK, 


With a long strip of paper and two rollers 
make a representation of a letter-roll, or draw 
one on the board. Ask for the place where 
Paul had at last arrived after his dangerous 
voyage. Why had he desired to go there? 
What did he carry to Rome? On the roll 
show in large letters, The Gospel of Christ. 
When Paul was detained from going to Rome 
for a long time, what could he do? He wrote 
a letter (showing the roll) to say how much he 
longed to.come and teach the people in Rome, 
and in the letter he could say some of the 
things he had to tell of the gospel. 

The city of Rome was then the mistress of 
the world. It was the home of the Roman 
emperor, and was filled with busy men and 
women. But very few of them knew of the 
way of life. They were not safe because they 
were in the way of evil. Paul knew what the 
power of salvation was for them, and he longed 
to make every one feel and know it, so he 
wrote when he could not go in person, 

In the very north of Norway there is a steep 
cliff where travelers climb ,to get a view of 
the midnight sun. There is a zigzag path 
which leads to this hight. Steps are cutin the 
cliff and a strong rope is stretched along the 
path by which travelers may hold as they 
climb, One daring man thought he could go 
up without the rope, and he tried a shorter 
path of his own up the cliff. But he had noth- 
ing to support himself, and when his foot 
slipped he fell and rolled over and over, down, 
down, to the base of the cliff. He was badly 
bruised, and it seemed as if he were lost, so 
dangerous was the descent. He started again 
to climb, resolving that he would in future 
hold fast to the rope. The rope gives safety 
to the one who climbs. It is a power and 
help, because it stretches firmly from bottom 
to top of the cliff. 

In his letter to the Romans Paul wrote of 
the gospel as the power of God unto salvation. 
Whenever he told any one of Jesus and of His 
salvation it was like holding out a strong 
rope on which one could lean from the begin- 
ning to the end of life and be safe. To refuse 
to trust to this gospel is like scorning the rope 
to which the traveler must cling for safety. 
It is the same rope that saves today. Wherever 
the Word of God is preached or read or 
studied, there the rope of safety is given into 
our hands if we will hold it. The traveler 
who climbs without the rope falls. The rope 
is of no help to him unless his hands take hold 
of it. All we hear in church and Sunday 
school and at home will do us no good unless 


” 
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we take it into our hearts and lives. Draw a 
roll on the board with the words, The Gospel 
of Christ. Put a rope across it and write, The 


Power of Salvation. 


=< 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Sept. 24-30. True Self-Control. 1 Sam. 
26: 7-17, 21; Acts 23: 1-5; 27: 21-26. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 


———S 


Y. Pp. 8. 0. 5. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Oct. 1-7. I Am Ready. Rom. 1: 9-17. 

Paul’s readiness in this particular case grew 
out of a great desire to preach the gospel at 
the world’s capital, but he was just as ready 
to utter the message so dear to him wherever 
the opportunity presented itself—in jail, on 
shipboard or by the wayside. It was a readi- 
ness to be used of God whenever and however 
He might see fit. The same trait is illustrated 
in other successful Christian workers, notably 
in our day in Mr. Moody. He could not now 


be drawing thousands to his various meetings _ 


in Chicago unless he, right after he was con- 
verted in young manhood, had begun, while 
a clerk in a boot and shoe store, to bring to 
Sunday school every boy and young man 
whom he could induce to attend. God wants 
to see the same readiness on the part of all 
who profess to be His servants. If, instead of 
holding back or of fleeing to some excuse, 
when asked to teach a class or conduct a meet- 
ing or sustain some important church enter- 
prise, we sprang with alacrity to the task, how 
the work of Christ would go on in the world! 
This does not mean that we should overtax 
our strength or be presuming and rash in sery- 
ice. Paul, as a Christian soldier, did not let 
his gun go off half cocked, but at exactly the 
right moment he discharged his ammunition 
and the shot told. 

There is another kind of readiness which 
young Christians need to cultivate—a readi- 
ness for life as God unfolds it before us. 
There are certain experiences, some of them 
perhaps painful, in store for us. They come 
entirely apart from our choosing of them and 
nothing that we can do can avert them. But 
if they are planned by our Father why should 
we be utterly unprepared when they come? 
Like Colonel Newcome, whom Thackeray pic- 
tures as answering in his delirium to an imag- 
ined roll-call, ‘‘ Present,’’ the Christian should 
be proud to speak up promptly, when God 


‘seems to approach us in new and sometimes 
- trying ways, ‘‘ Here, Lord, to hear Thy mes- 


sage, to learn the lesson Thou hast for me, to 
discover the blessing wrapped up in the trial.’’ 

Ready, too, for new truth we should be, 
which, after all,is only the old, everlasting 
truth, but new to us, full of inspiration and 
motive power, if so be that it is God’s truth, 
which He is pleased to unfold to us little by 
little. Not all of us can be brilliant or con- 
spicuous Christians, but can we not all be 
ready, prompt, alert, eager to do the next 
thing and learn the next lesson? 

Parallel verses: 2 Chron. 31: 21; 1 Sam. 3:9; 
Matt. 21: 28; Col. 3: 23; Eph. 6: 6; Luke 2: 
49; John 17: 4. 


—>— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE WORLD AROUND. __ 


We are glad to learn from the Kpworth 
Herald that some of the foreigners in the 
Midway Plaisance and elsewhere at the fair 
are gaining something in this couptry of more 
value than the almighty dollar. Prof. W. F. 
Black, pastor of the Central Church of Christ, 
has met with success in evangelical work 
among the exhibitors. He has recently bap- 
tized two royal Japanese commissioners. One 
of them, Mr. Yoshikawa, has been a teacher in 
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the government schools and is a court re- 
porter. He has traveled much and has spent 
three years in Europe, but he told Professor 
Black that not until he came to America and 
Saw our civilization and marvelous growth 
had he given much thought to the Christian 
belief. Now he and the other commissioner, 
Mr. Minano, are working earaestly among 
their people in Chicago. Professor Black cor- 
dially welcomed their friends to his church; 
the influence spread along the Midway and 
the Turks began to come, the Syrians fol- 
lowed, until the church presents quite an 
Oriental appearance. 


The dispute in Siam having been settled sat- 
isfactorily to the French they have turned 
covetous eyes upon African territory. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Alfred Benedict King, the World’s 
Fair commissioner from Liberia, the French 
have sezed Liberian territory in much the 
same way that they have taken land in Siam. 
It is announced that the Government of Libe- 
ria has appealed to the United States for pro- 


tection and Mr. King has seen both the Pres- ' 


ident and secretary of state to explain the 
situation. This negro republic on the west 
coast of Africa was originally founded by the 
efforts of the American Colonization Society, 
which purchased the tract of land for enfran- 
chised negroes from the United States. Nat- 
urally, therefore, we feel a special interest in 
any encroachments upon the colony. Liberia 
is said to be rich in resources and its situation 
on the coast is a favorable one, but the cli- 
mate is malarial and, in spite of thirty-seven 
years of national existence, there are no rail- 
roads and few horses and oxen in use. The 
republic has no standing army. 


» A surveying party which was appointed to 
prospect a railway line in Uganda from Mom- 
basa to Lake Victoria has reported that the 
eost of constructing the road would average 
over $17,000 a mile, thus involving an outlay 
of over $11,000,000. The line would pass 
through fertile and populous countries, afford 
communication with fine grazing lands and 
open up many desirable stretches of country 
to European enterprise. Finally, its terminus 
at Lake Victoria, in conjunction with the long 
desired steamboats, would connect the lake 
districts with the sea, thus making the condi- 
tions favorable for trade in every way and for 
the spread of education and Christianity as 
well. One of the greatest hindrances to mis- 
sionary work in Africa is the difficulty of 
transportation with the enormous expense 
involved. Sums of money paid for this pur- 
pose are equal to double and quadruple the 
value of the articles. Then how great a boon 
to missionaries would be this’ new railway 
with its four trains daily! 


MISSIONARY STATISTICS. 


Missionary statistics are considered dull 
reading by the majority of people. Unless 
the unceasing toi], patience and sacrifice for 
which they stand are taken into consideration 


there is a tendency to glance listlessly over - 


the tens, hundreds and thousands till one is 
involuntarily in the condition of the primi- 
tive Australians, who are only able to count 
ten on their ten fingers, but, desiring to ex-* 
press a much greater number, uniformly use 
“‘ eighty-eight ” to represent all large amounts. 
On the other hand, although results can by 
no means be always tabulated, a comprehen- 
sive idea of the spread of the gospel in various 
lands may be gained by accurate tables of 
figures. The whole Christian world is in- 
debted to Rev. J. Vahl, president of the Dan- 
ish Missionary Society, for the array of for- 
eign missionary statistics of the world up to 


‘the close of the year 1891, which he has 


so thoroughly and painstakingly prepared. 
Dean Vahl, as he is called, is among the best 
informed and most accurate students of mis- 
sions in the world, and the figures are as com- 
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plete and reliable as is possible. The result 
is interesting and significant. 

It is a surprise to learn that outside of the 
United States and Europe over $1,150,000 are 
annually contributed for Protestant missions, 
supporting over 700 missionaries. Over 300 of 
these missionaries, however, are employed by 
local missions in the West Indies, probably 
among the negroes. England (exclusive of 
Scotland and Ireland) takes the lead in the 
number of missionary societies, having in all 
seventy-three. The United States comes next 
with a showing of fifty-seven, while the coun- 
tries which have the fewest are Ireland, the 
Netberlands, France and Finland, having two 
societies each. Asia and Australia present 
good records with twenty-nine and twenty-six 
societies, respectively, while even Africa has 
fourteen within its borders,, only four less 
than Germany, the home of the Reformation. 
The favorite fields of operation are India, 
Japan, Africa and the Oceanic Islands, but 
Palestine, Egypt, Morocco, 
South America and even Greenland and Lab- 
rador are not neglected. 

Significant, as showing the modern methods 
of missionary work, are the large numbers of 
native ministers and helpers now employed 
as compared with the correspondingly small 
number of missionaries sent out by the home 
societies. In the case of the London Mission- 
ary Society there are 1,261 native ministers 
and but 170 male missionaries, while the na- 
tive helpers number 5,134. An even greater 
contrast is seen in the Australian Wesley Mis- 
sionary Society, which has 4,026 native helpers 
with but twenty missionaries. The three so- 
cieties in England having tke largest income 
are the Church Missionary Society, the Lon- 
don Missionary Society and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, while in the 
United States they are the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, the American Board and 
the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

The following table gives a brief summary 
of statistics in all countries where -foreign 
missionary societies exist. It will be seen 
that the United States stands second only to 
England in the number of missionaries on 
the field and that, although in the amount of 
money raised it falls considerably behind 
England, in the number of native communi- 
cants it is superior. In compiling this and 
other tables Dean Vahl has excluded the 
wives of missionaries; also the total number 
of Christian adherents is not given but only 
that of communicants. The real number of 
Christian converts is probably three and a 
half times that of the communicants. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY, 


The solution of this problem here pre- 
sented is the so-called ‘‘ conditional immor- 
tality,” or eternal existence for those only 
who exercise faith in Christ, the correla- 
tive doctrine being the annihilation of the 
wicked. The author is the eminent French- 
man, Dr. E. Petavel, professor at’ Lausanne, 
and his results are gathered in a large oc- 
tavo volume, making 600 pages in the Eng- 
lish translation. 

One cannot fail to note with gratitude to 
God how His Spirit is softening the sharp 
asperities of religious controversy, even in 
the realm of the future life, so long given 
over to crude assertions and mutual anath- 
emas. The four leading beliefs in the 
church as to the state of men who die with- 
out faith in Christ may be put with utmost 
brevity as follows: (1) they are finally 
blessed; (2) they are finally miserable; (3) 
they are finally extinct; (4) they may, or 
may not, be recovered. 

The first is universalism, the second or- 
thodoxy, the third annihilationism, the 
fourth conditionalism, which may be held 
by either of the other three beliefs. This 
last illustrates the tendency of our age be- 
fore noticed. The old type of universalism 
(‘‘death and glory’’) transferred all man- 
kind to Abraham’s bosom at the moment of 
death. At present we have not only the 
restorationists, who interpose a longer or 
shorter period of probation before the uni- 
versal harmony, but the ‘‘conditional uni- 
versalists,”’ who assert not that every man 
will certainly be saved, but that he always 
may be; his condition will never become 
hopeless. 

Then there is a branch of orthodoxy which 
holds that the fate of the wicked is settled 
at the general judgment, at any time before 
which salvation is possible. Again, the an- 
nihilationists a generation ago often taught 
that death ends all for the wicked. Later 
they were forced by Scripture to acknowl- 
edge a resurrection to general judgment for 
all, the issue of which, however, to the 
wicked would be immediate extinction. At 
present many of them teach that sin is a dis- 
ease of the soul, which tends to decay and, 
if persisted in, to absolute obliteration of 
its substance, but that at any time, even 
after the last judgment, before this extreme 
is reached, the door of deliverance stands 
open, although the probability of salvation 
gradually diminishes. This is Dr. Petavel’s 
position. The wicked will perish into noth- 
ingness; not all, however, who die in sin, 
only the finally incorrigible after every 
agency of divine love is exhausted. 

At first appearance the book contrasts 
unfavorably with such a standard work as 
Edward White’s Lite in Christ; it wears a 
superficial and scrappy look; it is defaced 
by a multitude of repetitions, and padded 
by a vast superabundance of quotations, 
and made provokingly difficult of access by 
the entire absence of an index of Scripture 
passages. Still; if the reader will have 
patience, he will find himself at the end 
of the book in possession of a strong array 
of arguments and authorities for the posi- 
tions maintained. Dr. Petavel is a good 
fighter; he holds a pistol in each hand and 
attacks universalism as impartially as ortho- 
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doxy. He fairly drives from the field the 
popular conception of an inexorable divine 
justice inflicting hopeless and endless tor- 
tures, a conception which, as he shows, is 
not yet banished from Christian pulpits. 
And yet no evangelical believer can study 
his book, especially chapter five, without 
being convinced of his profoundly Chris- 
tian spirit. Withal, the book is easy read- 
ing by reason of the-French vivacity which 
plays through it and the clearness of style, 
a welcome contrast to most German theo- 
logical works. Now and then the weight 
of the discussion is relieved by a flash of 
wit, e.g.: ‘In order to live forever, it is 
not sufficient to die spiritually.” ‘‘ By be- 
coming universalist, evangelism will cease 
to be evangelical. Deprived of the notion 
of a loss that is irreparable, it will perish 
like the bee that dies when it loses its 
sting.’’ 

Akin to this vivacity is the ingenuity 
which never fails of an expedient. If, for 
instance, the Biblical teaching of a death 
in this life is pressed, a death in trespasses 
and sins, the author is ready with a prolep- 
sis; the Ephesian sinners were on their way 
toward death, moribund. If the father of 
the prodigal asserts that his son was dead, 
this means putative death—he was as good 
as dead. If spiritual death in the sense of 
separation from God is urged, there comes 
a clever backward thrust, as follows: ‘If 
to die when spoken of the soul is to signify 
to suffer far away from God, souls that are 

; immortal, or that cannot die, could not suffer 
far away from God.” 

This may be a mere verbal quibble, but 
in general the argument is ably put; a 
thoughtful Christian who meets it for the 

» first time will be surprised at its strength. 
The natural immortality of man, it is 


claimed, is taught neither by reason nor 


Scripture; modern science makes it highly 
improbable; more than half the human 
race do not believe it. The soul, like the 
body, gradually spends its powers, and, 
apart from divine intervention, drops into 
decay. The Bible proclaims the good news 
of immortality as the gift of God; this is 
life, but the only life is in Christ; the wages 
of sin is death, i. e., not an eternity of tor- 
ment, but final extinction. This doctrine, 
we are told, falls into harmony with all the 
doctrines of grace, resulting in a consistent 
system which can be preached without a 
constant inward protest, 

The author, however, fails to do justice to 
the thoughtful orthodoxy of today, which 


centers in the love of God rather than His- 


sovereignty. We would refer him te the 
few pages relevant to his subject in Fair- 
bairn’s Place of Christ in Modern Theology. 
The book before us, with all its research, 
is often strangely one-sided and unfair. 
When the true doctrine is found, it will 
combine all the truth and do equal justice 
to all the truth seekers. Dr. Petavel knows 
such American writers as C. H. Oliphant, 
H. L. Hastings and L. C. Baker, but entirely 
ignores the two most solid and scholarly 
books we have produced on this subject— 
Bartlett’s Life and Death Eternal and. Mead’s 
The Soul Here and Hereafter, the former 
being barely mentioned to point a sarcasm, 
the latter not at all. But these two books 


treat the matter in dispute fundamentally, , 


and must be reckoned with by any one who 
would ascertain the whole truth. They are 
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of special importance for their exegesis, and 
here Dr. Petavel is often weak both by his 
statements and omissions. For example, 
Christ’s teaching of the rich man and Laza- 
rus is nowhere alluded to except in the re- 
mark (thrice repeated in different parts of 
the book) that it says nothing about the 
duration of Hades. 

The looseness of his logic is seen in the 
repeated confounding of the necessary im- 
mortality of man (which he properly denies) 
with his actual immortality, which may be 
conferred upon all. He attempts to answer 
the common objection that annihilation 
would be preferred by the wicked to a spir- 
itual heaven and hence is no punishment, 
by the analogy of capital punishment, the 
greatest known to human Jaw, which sim- 
ply deprives of life. But the two are not 
parallel. The death penalty deprives men 
of all the possible earthly happiness which 
they understand and crave and introduces 
them to a terrible unknown eternity; in this 
last lies much of its fearfulness. Annihila- 
tion, on our author’s theory, would deprive 
the wicked man of a life for which he had un- 
fitted himself and which he viewed with dis- 
relish; it would simply be regarded by the 
sensual nature as a kind friend that ended 
his suffering by putting him forever out of 
his misery. Moreover, the slightest sins 
would necessitate the longest periods of 
suffering (however light the punishment) 
previous to extinction, while one who should 
sin ‘‘ with a high hand,” plunging into all 
manner of excess and debauchery, would 
immediately obtain his final ease. 

On the whole, we cannot regard our author 
as having established his contention, on the 
ground either of philosophy or revelation. 
[London: Elliot Stock. $2.50.] 


SOCIOLOGY. 


An Introduction to the Study of the De- 
pendent, Defective and Delinquent Classes 
[D. C. Heath & Co. $1.50], by Rev. Dr. 
Charles R. Henderson, assistant professor 
of social science in the University of Chi- 
cago, is a work creditable alike to its author 
and the university with which he is con- 
nected, and is destined to be of the greatest 
value to students, clergymen and philan- 
thropists, since it is so arranged that it can 
be used as a text-book, as a guide to read- 
ing and action and is not dogmatic so much 
as it is suggestive inits thought. It repre- 
sents the results of twenty years of per- 
sonal service for the poor, as an individual, 
as a clergyman and as a member of city and 
state boards of relief. It gives in condensed 
form and very impartially the gleanings of 
long study of the best American and European 
literature upon the subjects discussed with 
minute references to book, chapter and page 
for the guidance of the reader or student who 
wishes to pursue the investigation and go to 
original sources of information. These refer- 
ences alone would make the book invaluable. 
It represents also, we might say, the most 
comprehensive effort of a Christian clergy- — 
man to say in a scientific manner as well as 
Christlike spirit, what he has to say about 
pauperism and crime, as they stand related 
not only to the teachings of Christ but also 
to the perpetuity of good government. The © 
fact that Mr. Henderson has been a success- | 
ful pastor and is still an optimistic Chris- 
tian gives additional weight to his criticisms 
of the church of today and its generally 


_ others contribute. 
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. misapplied efforts to solve social problems. 


This book ought to go into every pastor’s 
library. It might well be made the guide 
in systematic study, not only by students 
in secular institutions but by advanced 
classes of the young in our churches who 
have felt the stirrings of interest in ‘‘ social 
Christianity.’’ Rarely have we seen a book 
to which more truthfully could be applied 
the phrase, ‘‘ Much in little.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘Parts 13-16 of Famous Composers and 
Their Works [J. B. Millet Co. Each 50 cents] 
reveal the same wealth of statements of 
fact, discriminating appreciation and valu- 
able illustrations that have characterized 
prior issues. W. J. Henderson concludes 
his critique on Wagner. John K. Paine and 
Leo R. Lewis collaborate in a very compre- 
hensive, just and lavishly illustrated esti- 
mate of the past and present of music in 
Germany. To many, Mr. Henderson’s num- 
bers on Orlando di Lasso and The Nether- 
land Masters will be a revelation of hitherto 
unknown or unappreciated composers, and 
for those interested in ecclesiastical music 
Mr. Louis C. Elson’s monograph on Pierluigi 
Da Palestrina, with its accompanying repro- 
duction of a rare etching of the composer, 
preserved in the Vatican library, will be 
highly appreciated. 


SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 
The Pall Mall Magazine [$3.00] continues 


to give its readers by far the highest grade, 


illustrations in any English monthly, and 
this month’s number is notable for the first 
of Hall Caine’s articles on the Russian 
Jewry, Raymond Blathwayt’s study of the 
present and future of Rome in America, 
and Mrs. Lynn Linton’s searching analysis 
of English society as seen in The Remnant, 
who do not worship money or rank or tol- 
erate vice. The owner of the magazine 
uses his prerogative as such to state the 
views of a gold monometallist. The Cos- 
mopolitan [$1.50] is a marvelous production 
considering its price. For one who cannot 
go to the World’s Fair it furnishes better 
and more photographs of the buildings and 
exhibits, and better and more discriminat- 
ing articles by expert observers, than we 
have seen in any other single publication. 
While for those who have been to Chicago 
it must be valuable for its record of sights 
seen and confirmation of individual impres- 
sions. The editor, Walter Besant, Julian 
Hawthorne, Murat Halstead, George F. 
Kunz and ex-President Harrison and many 
Mark Twain has a clever 
bit of satire on the altitude of modern 
prices of paintings by great masters, and 
Mr. Howells’s traveler from Altruria is as 
suggestive as ever.—The New England 
[$3.00] is promptly at hand with its usual 
assortment of articles of permanent and 


‘evanescent value, and is especially strong 


in its poetry. The Literary Associations of 
the Berkshire Hills are described in a fasci- 
nating way by J. T. Cutler. Fryeburg, Me., 
the birthplace of many noted men and 
women and the site of an academy where 
Daniel Webster taught, has a glowing, ac- 
curate chronicler of its history in John Stu- 
art Barrows. The most suggestive article 


and most likely to provoke dissent is H. G. 


Cutler’s on The American not a New Eng- 
lishman. For valuable information no arti- 
cle surpasses that of Prof. A. B. Ward, in 
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which he describes the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Amherst. The Thinker [$3.00], with its 
usual review of world-wide Christian 
thought, is valuable especially for Rey. W. 
M. Lewis’s setting forth of his new theory 
of the authorship of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and for Rev. Thomas Kilpatrick’s 
elaborate review of Prof. Henry Jones’s 
study of Browning as a Philosophical and 
Religious Teacher. Current American, Ger- 
man, Swiss, Dutch and Scandinavian thought 
on theological and ecclesiastical themes is 
given with a degree of fullness found in no 
other periodical. 

The New World [$3.00] has its customary 
wealth of reviews, by liberal reviewers, of 
current theological and philosophical litera- 
ture, and is notable for Dr. J. M. Whiton’s 
article on A Way Out of the Trinitarian 
Controversy, and for Rev. E. H. Hall’s frank 
exposition of the radical difference between 
The New Unitarianism and that which New 
England knew a generation ago. James 
Darmesteter contributes a eulogistic and 
far from discriminating analysis of Ernest 
Renan’s character, and the venerable and 
brilliant Rev. C. A. Bartol compares the 
characters of Channing, Emerson, Phillips 
Brooks and Father Taylor and their traits 
as preachers. As usual he is epigrammatic 
and suggestive, if not always accurate.—— 
Education [$3.00] has an attractive array of 
sensible articles that are not so technical 
but that a parent interested in education can 
appreciate them, a virtue not always found 
in pedagogical journals, Home Education 
by E. P. Powell, Psychology and Ethics in 
the High School by Colin S. Buell and 
Professor Abernetbhy'’s description of the 
equipment of the classroom in which he 
teaches English literature are well worth 
reading.—— McClure’s Magazine [$1.50] con- 
tains a discerning personal sketch of Edward 
Everett Hale, coupled with characteristic 
remarks by him drawn out by Herbert 
D. Ward. Pasteur at Home is described 
by Ida M. Tarbell. ‘Henry M. Stanley con- 
tributes a bit of African folklore. Dr. 
William Wright sheds new light upon dra- 
matic incidents in the history of the Bronté 
family, and the trying, responsible and too 
often unrequited life of a locomotive engi- 
neer is graphically described by Cleveland 
Moffett. 


NOTES. 


— The publishers of David Grieve an-°' 


nounce that it continues to sell well. 


— Scribner’s Magazine is to have a serial. 


by George Meredith. Title: The Amazing 
Marriage. ; 

— Holman Hunt’s important volume on 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement will soon be 
published. 

— The Japanese legislature has decided 
that no one in that land can hold the position 
of editor or publisher save males over twenty- 
one years of age. , ¢ 

— Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin has attained 
to the honor of having her portrait serve as a 
frontispiece in the Bookman, the high grade 
English literary monthly. 

—— The Pope is about to publish a new edi- 
tion, limited to two copies, of his poems. The 
preface by Professor Brunelli is to be a review 
of the Pope’s literary works. 

—— The people of Thrums, otherwise Kerrie- 
muir, are very proud of Mr. Barrie but they 
do not give him credit for originality. They 


esos 


think he gets all his material from a local 
worthy. 


—— A memorial window to Charles Kings- 
ley is proposed, to be placed in the church at 
Holme, the small town on the borders of 
Dartmoor where Kingsley was born. 


—— Those who possess letters of Matthew 
Arnold will confer a favor upon the family if 
they would forward them to Mr. G. W. E. Rus- 
sell, care of Macmillan & Co., London. A re- 
turn is pledged. 

—— Mr. Paul Bourget, the eminent French 
novelist now in this country, is to write his 
impressions of our ways and manners into a 
novel, which is to be published first as a serial 
in the New York Herald. 


—— Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s new book, 
The Religion of a Literary Man, will be an 
attempt to show where a modern man of a 
naturally religious temperament finds himself 
after having read all the works of modern 
doubters. 


—— The Palestinian version of a few verses 
of Exodus has lately been found on a Hebrew 
palimpsest in Egypt and acquired by the Bod- 
leian Library. This piece is a valuable addi- 
tion to the fragments already in the Bodleian 
Library and just edited by Rev. G. H. Gwil- 
liam, fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 


— In the model 5,000 volume library, ex- 
hibited by the American Library Association 
at the Columbian Exposition, the biographical 
works number 635, fiction 809, religious 220, 
sociological 424, literary 694, historical 756 and 
works of travel 413, the total value of the 
library being $12,125 if estimated at the retail 
price of the volumes. 


—— W. D. Howells, in avery frank paper on 
The Man of Letters as a Man of Business, 
in the October Scribner’s, makes this striking 
statement: ‘‘I do not think any man ought to 
live by an art. A man’s art should be his 
privilege, when he has proven his fitness to 
exercise it and has otherwise earned his daily 
bread ; and its resultsshould befreetoall. .. 
In trying to write of literature as a business 
Iam tempted to begin by saying that business 
is the opprobrium of literature.”’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
ADVANCED LESSONS IN ENGLISH. By Mary F. Hyde 
pp. 199. 65 cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS YEAR BOOK. pp. 366. $1.25. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
ENGLISH HisTORY FOR AMERICAN READERS. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Prof. Edward 
Channing. pp. 334. $1.20. 
CAN TaIsS BE LOVE? By Mrs. Parr. pp. 348. $1.25, 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
THE UNITED STATES. By Goldwin Smith. pp. 312. 
$2.00. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
THE PRINCE OF INDIA. By Lew Wallace. In 2vols. 
pp. 1,080. $2.50. 
A. U McClurg & Co. Chicago. 
THE BARONESS KURDETT-COUTTS. pp.200. T5cents 


PAPER COVERS. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
ARITHMETIC BY GRADES. pp.86. 20 cents. 


J. B. Millet Co. Boston. 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORKS. 
XIII-XVI. 50 cents each. 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. New York. 
SECRET PRAYER. By Rey. Henry Wright. pp. ll. 
15 cents. 
American. Academy of Political and Social Science 
Philadelphia. 
THE NATURE OF THE FEDERAL STATE. By E. V 
Robinson. pp. 24. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


August. BIBLICAL WORLD. 


September. OUR LITTLE ONES. — BIBLIA.— THE 
LITERAKY NEws.—Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—ART 
JOURNAL.—PANSY. 

Cee 


Coolness and absence of heat and haste 
indicate fine qualities. A gentleman makes 
no noise, a lady is serene. Let us leave 
hurry to slaves. The compliments and cer- 
emonies of our breeding should recall, how- 
ever remotely, the grandeur of our destiny. 
—Hmerson. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The election of the president of the Y. P. S. 
C. E. by the church at its annual meeting is 
a step which ought to bring the two bodies 
into still closer and more cordial relations. 

Forty years of faithful service in preparing 
the Minutes of a State Association is a record 
of which any man may be proud. All honor 
to Deacon E. F. Duren of Bangor, whose accu- 
racy and painstaking are again apparent in 
the Maine Minutes for 1893. During the forty 
years he has worked in conjunction with four- 
teen different corresponding secretaries. 

How much a single family may be missed 
from a church is illustrated by the removal of 
a certain household in Iowa whereby the Sun- 
day school loses its superintendent, its assist- 
ant superintendent, secretary and Bible class 
teacher, four members are taken from the 
choir, seven from the prayer meeting and four 
members and three attendants from the Y. P. 
S.C. E. Greetings to ‘‘the church that is in 
their house”? would be in order. 

The open air services in Oberlin are another 
demonstration that revival work is not neces- 
sarily limited to special times and seasons, 
but that, as Mr. Moody has proved in Chicago, 
the summer mouths with their opportunity 
for outdoor services may be made a season of 
spiritual harvesting. In a meeting of a labor 
union in Oberlin a working man said that 
Jesus Christ, who was Himself a working man 
and the working people’s Friend, did not often 
preach under a roof, and he thought the minis- 
ters could get a better hearing if they would 
imitate Christ in going where the people are. 
Perhaps the success of Salvation Army tactics 
lias fostered the extension of this form of 
Christian warfare. 

That must be an ideal church in Oxford 
County, Me., which leads a correspondent to 
say: “‘ The congregation is composed of many 
denominations, but to all intents and purposes 
there are no sectarian differences, and never 
has the writer seen a more perfect illustra- 
tion of what a union congregation should be. 
All take a pride in the work, and the idea of 
sect seems never to enter their minds.”’ 

A good idea that of the Cleveland ministers 
to hold their Monday meetings in the after- 
noon, invite their wives and take tea together, 
leaving the evening free for other engage- 
ments. 

Forty years without a single absence from 
the service of the Lord’s Supper! Blessed the 
church and blessed the pastor of whom this 
is true. 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE 
MEETING. 

In all probability the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road did not time the beginning of its au- 
tumnal excursions to the White Mountains 
solely to accommodate ministers and laymen 
attending the eighty-fourth General Asso- 
ciation of Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches of New Hampshire at Lancaster, 
but as a matter of fact some of thei did take 
advautage of the phenomenally cheap rates, 
and those whose route lay through the Craw- 
ford Notch were fortunate in having, both go- 
ing and returning, the choicest of September 
weather. A run up through-our American 


Switzerland in the autumn is always a delight,| | 


for then the higher peaks are usually free from 
the mist which enswathes them so frequently in 
August and stand out boldly in all their rugged 
grandeur. The slopes of the mountains have 
begun to take on the beautifuJ] autumnal color 
and the September sunshine pours its mellow 
light into every dark ravine: 

Lancaster, where the association met, is one 
of those beautifully situated towns which cap- 
ture at once the heart of the wayfarer. Only 
eight miles from Jefferson and not so far as 
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that from the Connecticut River, its view com- 
mands a wide sweep of mountains and stretches 
of fertile meadows as well. It is a busy, pros- 
perous shire town, with neat, thrifty homes 
and plenty of churches and schoolhouses in 
very plain sight. Its lumber business is one 
of its chief industries and in summer its ex- 
cellent hotel and boarding houses bring ina 
number of city people for a longer or shorter 
stay. T. Starr King was a great lover of the 
place and sings its praises in that classic of 
his, The White Hills. Its citizens are justly 
proud of its unsurpassed situation and its 
good name and some of its sons, like George P. 
Rowell of advertising fame, have come back 
to their native town and reared substantial 
and attractive homes. 

Our Congregational church has forits pastor 
Rey. G. H. Tilton, whose people co-operated 
with him in the extension of generous hospi- 
tality, some of them going so far as to provide 
in the intervals of the sessions riding horses 
for their guests who cherished equestrian am- 
bitions. Considering the distance of the meet- 
ing place from the leading cities and towns of 
the State the attendance was fairly good, 
though less than 100 delegates were registered. 
Hon. John Kimball of Concord served the 
body well as moderator, and the program did 
not lag or exceed its assigned limits. 

President Tucker of Dartmouth evinced his 
readiness and purpose to resume his place in 
the religious life of the State by accepting the 
invitation to preach the opening sermon. It 
was a characteristically direct and uplifting 
discourse based on the clause, ‘‘ Which thing 
is true both in him and in you,” and it dealt 
with the qualities and the sources of the per- 
sonal religious life, being followed appropri- 
ately by the communion ,service. Later in 
the session the association showed in turn its 
appreciation of having Dr. Tucker again within 
the borders of the State by nominating him as 
a corporate member of the American Board. 
As respects the other assigned parts on the 
program the address of Rey. H. W. Pope on 
Christian Nurture was brimful of practical 
and workable suggestions, and brought out 
clearly the great promise wrapped up in work 
for thé young. Rev. H. H. Wentworth an- 
swered the question, Is there a lack of 
evangelical spirit and methods among our 
churches? by urging a broadening of the scope 
of activity to embrace a wide range of human 
need. The discussion on the changes which 
should be made in applying the gospel to 
existing conditions was opened by Rey. J.S. 
Colby. A valuable and instructive paper was 
read by Thomas D. Luce, Esq., on How can 
the gospel and the law of the State best aid 
each other ? 

The darker lines in the picture presented by 
Statistical Secretary Gerould were the state- 
ments that the membership of the churches 
shows a net loss of 242 and that in the past 
three years there has been a steady decline 
amounting to 392, Moreover, only onechurch 
has been added to the sisterhood, while four 
that have been practically dead for several 
years have been stricken from the list. The 
brighter elements in the report were the facts 
that the churches are more generally supplied 
with ministers than for many years and the 
benevolent contributions were last year the 
largest ever registered. These interesting 
statistics were added in reference to the gen- 
eral religious Condition of the State: Twenty 
denominations—four of which have but one 
church each—are represented by 723 churches, 
or one to every 521 of the population. The 
total membership of these 723 churches is a 
few less than 100,000. One in every four of 
the population is a professing Christian. 

Supplementing, and to-some extent inter- 
preting, these statistics, Secretary C. F. 


Roper’s narrative of the state of religion was 


a@ newsy and instructive paper. No notable 
awakenings were reported but a gratifying 
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degree of life and activity exists in many 
places, while in not a few cases special efforts 
to reach the unconverted through evangelistic 
meetings, organizations of. young men, home 
department of the Sunday school, special 
Lenten services and other means, new and 
old, have resulted favorably. 

To the State Home Missionary Society 
Wednesday evening was yielded and Secre- 
tary A. T. Hillman’s report outlined the pro- 
gress of the past year, which, while not an 
exceptional one in method or results, has wit- 
nessed at the least the usual faithful and tell- 
ing work. The total receipts were $18,514. 
Seventy churches and stations have received 
aid for more or less of the year, the average 
grant being $145. Seventy-four men have been 
employed, with an average salary of $648 for 
single fields and $714 for a double field. The 
aided churches surpassed the record of the 
previous year both in spiritual and material 
things, reporting 175 hopeful conversions and 
gifts amounting to $2,056. Since 1890 nine 
churches have become self-supporting. Two 
consecrated women as visitors have been sup- 
plementing the work of pastors in outlying 
districts, laboring in the aggregate 130 days 
and holding sixty midweek meetings. Be- 
sides sixty-nine hopeful conversions a dis- 
tinct. spiritual blessing has come to the 
churches in connection with which these 
young women have been working. If the self- 
supporting churches had equaled the record of 
the aided churches, which together report a 
net gain in membership of sixty-one, the sta- 
tistical showing would have been extremely 
gratifying. 

Ex-President Bartlett of Dartmouth, who 
has been the interested and efficient president 
of the society for so long, declined a re-elec- 
tion and Hon. George A. Ramsdell of Nashua 
was chosen to succeed him. The national 
aspects of the work were brought out in a 
stirring address by Secretary Washington 
Choate. 

The association every year permits three 
benevolent causes to be brought to its atten- 
tion, and this year it was the turn of the 
A, B.C. F. M., the C.C. B.S. and Ministerial 
Relief, their respective claims being cham- 
pioned by Secretaries Creegan, Hood and 
Whittlesey. The women who belong to that 
venerable organization which bears the im- 
posing appellation New Hampshire Cent In- 
stitution and Missionary Union had as the 
chief speaker of their gathering Mrs. C. W. 
Shelton. H. A. B. 


NOTES FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 

In these days, when so much is said about 
reaching the people through the second sery- 
ice, it is refreshing to record an instance 
of a church which must tear down and build 
in order to.accommodate the numbers flock- 
ing to the evening service. Such is the case 
with our Swedish society in San Francisco. 
By no means old, it has met with phenome- 
nal success, especially under the leadership 
of Rev. C. A. Anderson. With a membership 
of no more than 150 there is an attendance on 
Sunday evening of three or four hundred. 
The people are about to remove the old struc- 
ture, even though but two or three years ago 
it was enlarged to its present dimensions. 
It is hoped that the entire lot will be covered 
by the holidays with a commodious edifice 
suited in every way to so important a work 
and to the constantly increasing congregations. 

We see in the not distant future the forma- 
tion of another church, perhaps two. The 
sites are chosen. Chapels are erected and 
Sunday schools are in progress. Al this is 
due to the farsighted devotion of one of our 
quiet but intensely earnest laymen, Deacon 
S. S. Smith of Plymouth Church. He has 
been one of its pillars ever since its inception. 
Blessed with this world’s goods, he has been: 
using them for the Master, and in one place 


of 
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and another, apparently strategic, he has pur- 
chased a lot and erected a chapel thereon. 
Thus arose the Pierce Street and the Seventh 
Avenue enterprises, as well as others. In these 
two services are now regularly held. Rev. 
Philip Coombe has been secured to lead the 
work. 

The laying of the corner stone of our new 
Y.M.C. A. building is a recent event. Secre- 
tary McCoy in his more than a decade of de- 
voted service has worked hard, and his heart 
swells with gladness as he sees the beginning 
of the realization of his hope. Some weeks 
ago ground was broken in a desirable location 
and now the walls are rising, giving promise 
of a magnificent structure, thoroughly adapted 
to the work of the association and forming in 
its many departments a mighty counter attrac- 
tion to the handsome clubrooms now the re- 
sort of so many of the city’s young men. 
Already the membership is large and strenu- 
ous efforts are making to have 10,000 enrolled 
when the doors of the new building are thrown 
open by New Yeavr’s of ’95, 

Wegladly greet Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, whose 
large Bible class in Dr. Brown’s church and 
whose kindergartens have missed her for the 


three months that she has been in Chicago.- 


While there she made thirty-six addresses and 
participated in the various congresses. Once 
more at home she is busy in her philanthropic 
work. The Monday Club extended her an 
invitation to speak, the entire hour, by spe- 
cial vote, being set apart for that purpose. 
Others there are, too, of our leading workers 
who, having attended the fair, are interesting 
those forced to remain at home with pleasing 
incidents of their sojourn. The stereopticon 
is being brought into service and thus the 
loss of those who are not able to go to the fair 


is being partially made up to them. 
OccIDENT. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


The Union Bible Class resumes its weekly meet- 
ings at the Bromfield Street Church Saturday of 
next week, Sept. 30, and Rey. N. Boynton will be at 
his post again as leader. 


The large audience which attended the first Bos- 
ton Ministers’ Meeting of the season at Pilgrim 
Hall last Monday morning were amply rewarded by 
a fine, scholarly and stimulating paper by Prof. J.F. 
Genung of Amherst. His theme was the Study of 
Literature as an Aid in the Work of the Ministry. 
We expect soon to print a portion of it in our 
columns. 


All the pastors in the city proper were back in 
their own pulpits Sunday with the exception of 
Dr. G. A. Gordon, whose place at the Old South 
was taken by Dr. A. H. Quint. Large congrega- 
tions greeted Dr. E. L. Clark at the Central Church, 
and his morning sermon was especially suited to 
the beginning of his work with this people, being 
from the text, ‘‘Speak unto the children of Israel 
that they go forward.” The congregations at Union 
Church are larger than usual at this season of the 
year. 


The City Missionary Society reports a summer of 
large activity and gratifying success. During July 
and August its visitors made 5,767 visits, 644 being 
to the sick in homes and hospitals. They attended 
twelve funerals. Good reading was distributed to 
the amount of 11,790 papers and leaflets, 166 meet- 
ings were held and seventy children were gathered 
into Sunday schools. Material relief was afforded in 
607 cases of want. Through the Fresh Air Fund 
there were distributed 41,474 street car tickets, 1,430 
round trip harbor tickets, and 8,692 persons, a larger 
number than in any previous year, enjoyed a day’s 
vacation or a visit in the country. 


The edifice of the Pilgrim Church, Cambridge- 
port, has been given a more attractive appearance 
by renovation and new furnishings, in part, for the 
vestries and by substantial improvements upon the 
exterior. 


Massachusetts. 


The churches of Middleboro, North Reading and 


West Peabody are holding open air services at the 
paper mills in South Middleboro. Four towns meet 
there and the point is two miles distant from any 
church. On Sept.10 Rev. W. P. Landers of Middle- 
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boro preached, and the West Peabody orchestra led 
the singing. Nearly 100 were present. Efforts will 
be made to secure quarters indoors before cold 
weather, as considerable interest is manifested. 


Taunton Congregationalists, as well as others 
from neighboring towns, rallied in good numbers 
at the first meeting this autumn of the North Bris- 
tol Congregational Club, held at the Broadway 
Church last Monday evening, with President S. V. 
Cole in the chair. The work of Berkeley Temple as 
a typical institutional church was set forth by Rev. 
Messrs. C. A. Dickinson and H. A. Bridgman. There 
was excellent singing by the quartette. 


The vicinity of Haverhill has recently witnessed 
the organization of three new churches and the 
dedication of four new places of worship: the 
Union Church in the city proper, which has grown 
from thirty to sixty-nine members and worships in 
an exceptionally convenient and beautiful chapel; 
the Riverside, which dedicated a portion of’ its new 
building in the spring; the French, which organ- 
ized in July with a membership of seventeen and a 
pleasant edifice on the west side; and Sept. 14 the 
Ward Hill Society in Bradford. This new church is 


the result of many years of Sunday school and | 


neighborhood work and latterly of regular preach- 
ing services under the care of the mother church at 
Bradford and its pastor, Dr. J. D. Kingsbury. 
Eighteen members of other churches completed the 
organization and at the recognition services ten 
more were added on confession. Rey. G. H. Reed 
presented the fellowship of the churches and Rey. 
J.N. Lowell gave the charge. At the dedicatory 
service in the evening Rev. C. R. Hubbard preached 
the sermon and Rey. Bernard Copping offered the 
prayer of dedication. The building is free from 
debt and there is money in the treasury. 


Rev. Edmund Dowse, chaplain for many years of 
the Massachusetts Senate of which he was once a 
member, and for more than half a century pastor of 
the church in his native town of Sherborn, reached his 
eightieth birthday last Sunday, and on the preceding 
Thursday a large reception in his honor was held at 
his son’s house. 


At the Worcester Ministers’ Meeting last Monday 
Rey. S. D. Hosmer read a paper of great antiqua- 
rian and general interest upon the second meeting 
of the American Board, held in Worcester Sept. 18, 
1811, just eighty-two years ago. 

The directors of the City Missionary Society in 
Worcester have voted to accept the trusteeship of 
the mission chapel of the Union Church with its 
endowment fund. The chapel was erected and the 
fund created by the late Ichabod Washburn, and 
since his death it has seemed expedient to make 
this transfer. 


The fourth annual old folks’ service was held at 


. the Trinitarian Church, Norton, Rev. G.H. Hubbard, 


pastor, Sept. 10. The front pews were well filled 
with persons over seventy-five years of age. One 
lady had passed her ninety-third birthday. The 
choir sat in the gallery and was accompanied by an 
orchestra instead of the organ. During the singing 
of the old-time hymns the congregation turned and 
faced the music, as was the custom a half-century 
ago. The pastor preached on Old Age—Its Priva- 
tions, Privileges and Possibilities.. These services 
increase in popularity year by year. 


Following the example of one or two Western 
pastors who have relinquished a portion of their 
salaries on account of hard times, Rey. J. P. Coyle 
of North Adams sent back to the trustees of 
his church one-half of his salary for last month 
with a straightforward letter, saying: “I do not 
feel that while things are in their present state I 
can continue to preach the gospel of usefulness 
while I draw full salary.’’ The trustees, however, 
would not consent to his action. 


Maine. 


The church in Woodford, Rev. E, P. Wilson, pas- 
tor, has adopted the plan, at its annual meeting, of 
appointing the president of the Y. P.S. C. H. 


The village of North Bridgton has had its usual 
large proportion of ministers among the summer 
boarders. Seven clergymen were present at a re- 
cent Sunday service, and they have been most help- 
ful in the social meetings of the church, of which 
Rey. A. G. Fitz is pastor. 

Mr. C. D. Boothby of Bangor Seminary closed a 
successful mission of fourteen weeks at West Dres- 
den, Sept. 10, with an address to young people on 
The Growth of Character. Secretary Adams preached 
in the morning, receiyed two members on confes- 
sion and administered the Lord’s Supper. 


The old historic church building at Alna has been 
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open for services during the summer and the excel- 
lent sermons from the young men who are supply- 
ing neighboring churehes haye attracted audiences 
of 200 or 300. Sept.10 several came five and six miles 
to hear Mr. G. C. DeMott from Richmond, the free 
Seats drawing some who would not go eisewhere. A 
collection at each service pays the preacher. 


At a meeting of the Cumberland Association in 
Portland, Sept. 12, Alfred Theophilus Clark (col- 
ored) of Howard University received licensure and 
will act as pastor of the Fourth or Abyssinian 
Church of Portland. A son of a Moravian minister 
in the West Indies and a student of exceptional 
abilities he begins his work with great promise of 
usefulness.—The State Street Church enlarged its 
musical force at the Sunday evening service, Sept. 
17, by a chorus of sixteen voices. This is a perma- 
nent arrangement for the evening service. 


The Maine Minutes for 1893 is an elaborate sta- 
tistical volume of 228 pages. It is a complete com- 
pendium of Congregational history in the State for 
the year and in this respect is probably unequaled 
by any State year-book in our denomination. It has 
on its covers a cut of the Williston Church, Port- 
land, the new church at Scarboro, and the missionary 
ship, the Morning Star, launched in 1884. There are 
251 churches in the State, 172 ministers, 21,682 church 
members, 22,643 pupils in Sunday school and 8,294 
Christian Endeavorers. The total contributions, in- 
cluding $6,393 in legacies, amounted to $84,497. In 
the necrology are the names of seventeen ministers. 

New Hampshire. 

B. Fay Mills begins a series of revival services 
with the evangelical churches of Concord Sept. 21, 
Rey. Mr. Gillam, his assistant, has been on the 
ground for the last six weeks preaching in the dif- 
ferent churches and conducting a union weekly. 
prayer meeting. He is well received and several 
have already expressed a determination to begin 
the Christian life. Mr. Mills expects to spend two 
weeks in the city. é 

The church in Raymond laid the corner stone of 
its new edifice Sept. 7. The pastor, Rev. A. H. 
Thompson, conducted the services, and among those 
who assisted were Rev. J. H. Fitts of South New- 
market and Dr. Edward Robie of Greenland. 

Vermont. 

The home missionary rallies planned by Secretary 
Shelton for Vermont began last week with the 
county conferences at Bellows Falls, Sept. 12, and 
Brattleboro, Sept. 13. Secretaries Shelton and Pud- 
defoot and Mrs. Shelton spoke for the national 
work, Secretary Hood for the Church Building So- 
ciety and Miss Hartig and Secretary Merrill for the 
State work. A new feature introduced by Mr. Shel 
ton was a stereopticon exhibition. With the use of 
about eighty slides, illustrating State work, the 
Congregational exhibit in Chicago, the work of 
church building, immigration, New York tenement 
life and mission work in the South and West, and 
explanations by the secretaries, a vivid picture was 
given. At the meeting in brattleboro Secretary 
Gutterson spoke upon the foreign work and the 
work of the A. M. A. 


In the organization of the church in Westmore 
six denominations were represented in the tem 
members. This is the first and only church in town. 
The parish includes the summer resort at Wil- 
loughby Lake. Mr. C.C. Gill of Union Seminary 
laboring in his summer vacation, gathered the little 
band, and his work is followed by Miss Nelson and 
Miss Harmon, two of the women evangelists. 


The efforts at Simonsville of Miss Billings and 
Miss Gaeng have resulted in numerous conversions 
and the call for a church organization. Students 
have been sent here summers for several years. A 
good congregation gathers in a “‘union”’ house but 
there has been no church in this part of the town. 


Bhode Island. 


An interesting feature at the installation of Rev 
J.C. Alvord at Woonsocket, Sept. 8, was the ad 
mission of the new pastor to membership in the 


church. 
~ Connecticut. 


The church in Kensington has shown the possi- 
bility of successful work among foreign laborers by 
the methods which it has adopted during the sum- 
mer with the Italians employed in the numerous 
brickyards from April to November- Services have 
been held every Sunday and classes four evenings 
in the week. The results are most satisfactory. 
About twenty profess conversion and have signified 
their willingness to form a Protestant church if one 
ean be established conveniently. The needed funds 
have been subscribed by the churches of the con- 
ference. Should any church desire an Italian 
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worker, a well educated man and a good speaker, 
one can be recommended by the pastor at Kensing- 
ton, Rev. Magee Pratt, who will cheerfully furnish 
any other information about this work. 


The church in North Woodstock, Rev. F. H. Viets, 
pastor, lost its neat and commodious edifice, Sept. 
11, by fire, the cause of which is unknown. The 
building was insured for $4,000. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

During the six years, just ended, of Rev. Dr. E.N. 
Packard’s pastorate in Plymouth Church, Syracuse, 
306 IMembers were received, more than one-half on 
confession of faith. The autumn work begins with 
specially good promise. Thomas Edwards, Esq., 
of London, secretary of the Continental Sunday 
School Association, addressed, the Sunday school 
teachers of the city in Plymouth Church Sept. 17. 
The church will celebrate its fortieth anniversary 
Noy. 12.*—Rey. H. N. Kinney began his pastorate 
with the Good Will Church last Sunday. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


Oberlin has had unusual religious interest for 
several weeks this summer. About 200 men came 
into town to work on public improvements. Under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. Rey. A. T. Reed, 
whose home is in Oberlin, held open air meetings 
specially for these strangers. There were many 
conversions and the interest soon became general. 
The first Sunday in September all the Sunday 
schools of the town held a union meeting at the 
First Church in place of their regular sessions, with 
all their pastors and superintendents on the plat- 
form. A large number of inquirers’ cards were 
signed and the work was followed up during the 
week by class prayer meetings at the homes of the 
teachers. Eight o’clock morning prayer meetings 
have been held for the past three weeks, and the 
attendance at the regular church prayer meetings 
has doubled. Nearly a hundred cards have been 
signed, and a mass meeting of Christians of all 
denominations in Oberlin was held at the First 
Church, Sept. 10, to review with thankfulness the 
work already done and to plan for its continuance 
and increase. 


The home expenses of the Burton church, given 
in the new Year-Book as $435, should he $8,435. 
South Newbury should be credited with a Y.P.S. 
C. E. of forty-five members. 


Evangelist A. T. Reed’s fourth year with the 
churches of Ohio closed Sept. 1. He labored 248 
days with twenty-one churches. Four hundred and 
thirty-seven conversions were reported, 234 uniting 
with the Congregationalists and sixty-nine with 
other denominations. 

The Cleveland ministers held their first autumnal 
meeting, Sept. 12,in the afternoon instead of the 
morning and invited their wives, an innovation 
which proved so agreeable that it will be a perma- 
nent arrangement. They took tea together and 
adjourned in time for evening engagements. Re- 
ports of the summer’s work and vacations were pre- 
sented. 


A remarkable record is that of Dr. W. W. Wil- 
liams of the First*Church, Toledo, who celebrated, 
Sept. 3, the fortieth anniversary of his first com- 
munion with that church, and has never been absent 
from a single sacrament during all the time.——Rev. 
D. M. Brown of Dayton, on the evening of Sept. 3, 
provided for his people four ten-minute addresses, 
by two machinists, a printer and a painter, on the 


Social Problems in the Industrial World Confront-) 


ing the Church. 


The Madison Avenue Church, Cleveland, has just 
put in a $1,800 pipe organ.—The Park Church 
occupied the main audience-room of its new build- 
ng Sept.17. Dr. Berger has placed in the church 
one of the depositories sent out by the Christian 
Workers’ Association, of which he is a member, 
and reports that the literature finds ready sale. 
Rey. A. W. Franklin of the Swedish church conducts 
a special Bible class for his young people Sun- 
day afternoons, as many of them are in domestic 
service or boarding houses. A simple lunch is pro- 
vided for them at the church before the evening 
service. Though many members of the church are 
out of work because of the closing of iron mills, 
they are going bravely forward to complete the 
audience-room of their new building. The lecture- 
room where they now worship is frequently over- 


crowded. 
INinois. 


Twelve years ago a church of twenty-three mem- 
bers, many of them from the First Church, Chicago, 
was organized in what was then the small village of 
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La Grange. Today it isa flourishing suburb of the 
great metropolis and on Sept. 10 the people dedi- 
cated a fine stone edifice costing $20,000, exclusive 
of the Sunday school annex which is not yet built. 
A debt of $7,500 was canceled by pledges. The 
services of the day opened with an early prayer 
meeting unter the auspices of the Y. P.S. C. E. and 
was followed by a sermon from the pastor, Rev. 
W. A. Evans, and addresses by Dr. E. P. Goodwin 
and Rey. J.C Armstrong, the first pastor. 


Michigan. 


A council called by Fisher and Byron churches 
to ordain J. 8. Glidden postponed action in view 
of the fact that the candidate had not completed 
the course of study laid down by the General Asso- 
ciation.— Rey. G.S. Bradley closed his six years’ 
pastorate at Hudson, Sept. 3, all the other churches 
in the city being represented in the audience.— 
The church in Bass River, organized a year ago, 
dedicated its house of worship, Sept. 13, Rev. J. E. 
Smith of Grand Rapids preaching the sermon. The 
building seats 300, cost $800, of which the C.C. B.S. 
provided $300, and was entirely paid for. Rev. W. 
P. Wilcox is pastor at Allendale and Bass River. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Ezra Morehouse a 
church has been gathered and a house of worship 
erected at Brouard. Dedicatory services were held 
Sept. 10, when Rev. L. K. Long of Otsego preached 
and Rey. W. A. Bockosen offered prayer. There is 
no debt. 

Wisconsin. 

Mr. C. H. Fraser, whose name was dropped from 
the roll of the Elgin Association of Illinois last year 
after investigation, has finished a term of service 
at Sheboygan.—Rey. J. B. Davidson has closed 
his work at Hartland. 


The council called to ordain Ernest A. Trevor as 
pastor of the Rio and Wyocena churches found itself 
without a quorum, but he was cordially recom- 
mended for licensure at the next meeting of the 
Madison Convention. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 


The Plymouth and the North Park Churches of 
Des Moines held services each Sunday morning 
during the summer and joined with other churches 
in union services in the evening.—At Polk City, 
Rey. L. C. Bellsmith, pastor, a band of young Chris- 
tians is doing evangelistic work. The field in and 
about the village has been districted and every 
house is visited monthly. The influence of the work 
is manifest in enlarged congregations and attend- 
ance at the Sunday school. 

Rey. N. L. Packard is spending the last month 
of his pastorate in holding special meetings at each 
point of his triple field, Ionia, Bassett and Chick- 
asaw. The pastor elect, Rev. Samuel Eveland, is 
assisting.——The gratifying report has come to the 
Iowa H. M.S. that Blairsburg, Eagle Grove and 
Exira have reached self-support.——The. Y. P. §. 
C. E. of the Salem church, Rey. J. Davies, pastor, 
recently purchased for its use a beautiful commun- 
ion service of six pieces. 


Minnesota. 


A Sunday school organized a few months ago in 
Northtown, Minneapolis, has met in a private house, 
in the macaroni factory and at length in achapel of 


its own, which was blown down as soon as it was’ 


completed. It was immediately rebuilt and is to be 
fitted up at once for winter. The Congregational 
pastors of the city have decided to take turns in 
preaching therein every Sunday afternoon.—The 
Faribault church has received sixty members with 
more to follow as a result of the revival in the spring. 


Four Carleton College students have just closed 
their work with Minnesota churches. K. E. Forsell 
preached in English at Georgetown and in Swedish 
at Moorhead with an outstation at Halsted, reach- 
ing two communities otherwise destitute of gospel 
privileges. D. K. Getchell did excellent work at 
Lamberton and Walnut Grove, several uniting with 
the church and a pastor succeeding him. F.E. Lur- 
ton supplied Taopi, which is now to be yoked with 
Rose Creek and supplied with a pastor. EF. M. Hub- 
bell preached at New Richland and Otisco and will 
continue to supply them after returning to college. 
——Mr. E. E. Day from the State University was the 
means of reviving a partly extinct church at Aitkin, 
where he did excellent work and is to be followed 
by a permanent pastor.—Four Chicago Seminary 
students supplied these fields: A. Lennox, Pelican 
Rapids; Calvin Wight, Winthrop; W. A. Warren, 
East Brainerd, now taking Mankato for a few weeks ; 
J.B. Kirkpatrick, Villard and Hudson, where, with 
the assistance of an evangelist, there has been a re- 
vival with some forty conversions; and Emil Ander- 
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son the Swedish church at Sandstone, where his 
work was signally blessed. 
South Dakota. 


Rey. W. B. D. Gray, who for more than seven 
years has been State superintendent for the 0.8.5. 
and P. §., after much earnest solicitation has ac- 
cepted the position of general treasurer of Yankton 
College. He will enter upon his duties Oct. 1., 
assuming supervision of the work of securing an 
endowment for the institution., His address will 
be 912 Mulberry Street, Yankton. 

Colorado. 


Rey. Allan A. Tanner, whose pastorate opens so 
hopefully at Rico, finds the altitude too high for 
him and must leave, to the great regret of the 
people.—Rev. C. F. Patchell finds an open door 
and a broad work-at Creede. There is less interest 
in saloons and dance halls and greater interest in 
cburch life and work now than in the early history 
of the place. 

Utah. 

The church in Provo, together with the Baptist 
and Methodist churches, joined in a union open air 
service for Sunday evenings during July and 
August. The people gathered in front of the New 
West Academy building, seats being provided, 
while the singers sat upon a porch and were as- 
sisted by organ and cornet. Each minister took 
his turn in preaching. The services proved popular 
from the first and reached some who are rarely 
found inside a church building. Rey. S. Rose’s 
congregation is now occupying an attractive house 
of worship, which has materialized after a hard 


struggle. 
PACIFICO COAST, 


California. 


Rev. William Rader of Oakland has returned from 
a visit of a month or more to Honolulu, where he 
supplied Dr. Beckwith’s pulpit.——Rev. W. W.Scud- 
der, Jr., greatly refreshed by his Eastern trip, is 
again vigorously pushing the work in his promising 
field of labor at Alameda. 


Evangelist Meserve, after four months’ journey in 
his gospel wagon among the mountain towns, is 
again in San Francisco eager to tell of the workings 
of the Spirit among these weaker churches.—Rey. 
H. H. Cole of the Olivet Church, accompanied by 
forty members of his total abstinence society, vis- 
ited the Prohibition League at one of its meetings 
and greatly cheered them in the good work.—Rey. 
H. W. Houlding of Park Church is rejoicing in the 
gift of a fine new organ from the Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety.—Steps are being taken to incorporate the 
City Church Extension Society preparatory to ag- 
gressive work in the line of planting and fostering 
promising missions. 

Oregon. 


The Portland First Church, having for eight years 
past had music furnished by a paid quartette choir, 
now proposes to try a volunteer choir of four yoices 
in each part. Most of the members are from the 
Young People’s Society. 

Washington. 


The church in Kalama, forty miles north of Port- 
land, dedicated a new edifice, Sept. 3, free of debt, 
$340 being raised to make up the deficit. A new 
communion service, the gift of a friend, was used 
for the first time on this occasion and eleven mem- 
bers were admitted to fellowship. The ordination 
of the pastor, Rev. G. W. Nelson, on the following 
day completed a series of services of more than 
ordinary interest. 


WEEKLY REGISTER... 
Calis. 


ALLING, Horatio (Meth.), to Houghton and Kirkland, 
Wn. Accepts 

CARSON, J. William, Great Bend, Kan., to Dunlap, Io. 

CHEADLE, Stephen H., N. Yakima, Wn., to Ahtanum. 

eoericias Charles F., Machias, Me., to Whilneyville, 
St 7 

GAY, William A. (Pres.), accepts call to Terryville, Ct. 

HARDCASTLE, William (Prim. Meth.), to De Smet, 
5S. D. Accepts. 

HARLOW, Reuben M., Minneiska, Minn., to Park Rap- 


ids. 
J DA eg D. Loyd, East Los Angeles, Cal., to Bakers- 
eld. 


KETCHAM, Henry, declines permanent settlement 
with Kdgewater Ch., Seattle, Wn. 

MARVIN, John T., Hillsboro, fl, to Anita, Io. Accepts. 

McCONAUGHY, Frank, Ahtanum, Wn., to Edmonds 
amd Richmond Beach. Accepts. 

OSTROM, Oscar, accepts call to Carbondale, Kan. 

SANDBROOK, William, Lowell, Me., to Salmon Falls, 
N.H. Accepts. 

SAUERMAN, William E., accepts call to Wayne and 


Hickory Grove, Io. 
SMITH, Silas L , Romeo, Mich., to Harmar Ch., Mari- 
etta, Accepts. 


SYNDER, J. B., to assistant pastorate at Redwood, Val. 

TIBBALS, Prof. William H., Park College, Parkville, 
Mo., to Lynne Ch., Ogden and Slaterville, Utah. Ac- 
cepts, and has begun work. 

WARNER, Herbert E:, declines call to Gowrie and Far- 
hamville, Io. 


WYCKOFF, James D., Wheaton, Ill., accepts call to © 


First Ch., Wheaton, resigning work on the State H. M.S. 
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YOUNG, James C., Brookville, Me., to New Sharon and 
* Farmington Falls. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


CARLSON, Thomas A., 0. Sept. 12, Sidney, N.Y. Ser- 
mon, Rev. F. A. Horton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
M. E. Dunham, S. M. Dodge, Howard Billman, G. P. 
Nims, B. T. Stafford, A. fF. Noreross and C, A. Frasure. 

FOSTER, Guy, 0.p. Sept. 13, Ashland, Wis. Sermon, 
Rey. J. C. Andrews; other parts, Rev. Messrs. T. G. 
Grassie, S. E. Lathrop and E. P. Wheeler. 

NELSON, Gustaf W., 0.p. Sept. 4, Kalama, Wn. Ser- 
mon, Rev. L. H. Hallock; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Daniel Staver, Samuel Greene, A.J. Bailey and C, F. 


. pore 
PERRY, George H., 7. Sept. 1, East Rochester, Mass. 


Sermon, Rev. J. E. gate other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. W. Stearns, R. G. Woodbridge and R. P. Gardner. 


Resignations. 
BATES, Henry L., Eugene, Ore. 
BRAY, William L., Rhinelander, Wis. 
CHITTENDEN, Andrew H., North Ch., Providence, R. I. 
CRANE, Kendrick H., New Lonéon and Rochester, O. 
DEMOTT, Jacob L , Chepachet, R. I. } 
GRAY, William B. D., State Sunday school superintend- 
ent of South Dakota, to become general treasurer of 
Yankton College. 
HARGRAVE, Jobn W., Zumbrota, Minn, 
HIATT, Casper W., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
HOUSTON, Albert S., Clarion, Io. 
STORER, Frederick A. S., Geddes Ch., Syracuse, N. Y., 
on account of ill health, to take effect Dec. 1. 
= orbaelet Joseph W., Thomaston, Me., to take effect 
ec. 1. 
TANNER, Allan A., Rico, Col. 
Miscellaneous. 


CADY, C. M., recently professor of English literature 
in Doshisha College, Japan, preached, Sept. 3, at a 

eunion meeting of the Hirst and Second Churches, 
Oberlin, where he will reside for the present. 

EVANS, D. A., received a sum of money on closing his 
three years’ pastorate in New Sharon and Farming- 
ton Falls, Me. 
for the degree of Ph.D. 

HARRBUTT, Charles, is supplying at Presque Isle, Me., 
with reference to continuance. 

HOOD, E. L.. has recovered his health sufficiently to 
reach, and has done some work in organizing a 
Jeveland (O.) section of the American Institute of 

Christian ernie 

KIDDER, J. §., and Mrs. Kidder, of Hopkins Station, 
Mich., celebrated their golden wedding Aug. 29. 

LEE, Gerald Stanley, has begun work at Park Street 
Church, W. Springfield, Mass 

NICHOLS, J. T. Pataha City, Wn, received a purse of 
money, Sept. 1, at the close of his three years’ pastor- 
ate. He and Lis wife have made a brief visit to New 
England. 

OBEAR, W. F., who has been ill for five months, re- 
sumed work with the Maplewood church, Sept. 1. His 
friends in Neweastle, Me., where he was formerly 
achey sent him a gift of $157. 

POWELSON, M. E., has begun work at Deer Park, Wn. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

A Pennsylvania lookout committee has made its 
own tracts by writing in little blank-books Bible 
passages especially selected for each one to whom 
one of the books is given. 


From the Malua Institute in the Samoan Islands 
twenty missionaries are going out to New Guinea, 
all of whom are either members of Endeavor Socie- 
ties or have been members. 


A Junior Society of twenty-four Hebrew children 
in one of the worst quarters of Philadelphia has 
been organized and is superintended by a student 
connected with the university settlement. 


The society at Milbank, S. D., received a legacy 
of $100 from its ex-president, and intends to make 
use of the sum asa fund with which to give aid to 
members or others that may be in need. 


Several societies have sent out phonographs to 
missionaries; from oné of whom a phonograph 
cylinder lately came back, bearing a message from 
him. Others are to follow, containing, among other 
things, some native songs. 

A plan found useful in promoting the co-operation 
of a Junior Society and the Young People’s Society 
in the same church is this: the two societies regu- 
larly meet separately for half an hour in adjoining 
rooms and then give the rest of the hour to a union 
meeting. 

Owing to the present outlook for Sunday closing 
at the Fair, it has been decided that the society 
will not take part in the Parliament of Religions 
and no Christian Endeavor day at Chicago will be 
appointed, nor any meetings arranged by the United 
Society to be held in connection with the Fair. 


Although Chinese Endeavorers on the Pacific 
Coast were at first somewhat shy about entering the 
conyentions of the societies, they have been heartily 
welcomed and it has been proposed that the Golden 
Gate Union be invited to hold its meeting in the 
Presbyterian Chinese church, since that contains 
the largest room under the control of the Chinese 
Endeavorers. 


When the Albatross was at Alaska members of 
floating societies among the crew held meetings 
for sailors of all vessels in port, and distributed 
tracts.—The floating society at Oakland, Cal., not 
only holds meetings on vessels during the week, but 
provides refreshments for sailors that come ashore 
to attend church on Sunday, so that they may re- 
main to the evening service. 

Ohio is the first State on the great lakes to organ- 
ize floating societies. Rev. A. J. Waugh of the Wil- 


He goes to Chicago University to study 
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son Avenue Presbyterian Church of Cleveland is in 
charge of this special department of the Obio Union 
and has visited several lake ports to organize socie- 
ties. Societies in the Cleveland Union have recently 
made and given seventy-five ‘“‘comfort bags” for 
distribution among sailors, each bag containing, 
beside such practical conveniences as needles and 


thread, a Testament and a kind letter from the so- 


ciety giving the bag. 

A New York society has a “ picket.guard,” num- 
bering about forty, who are on the watch for 
strangers in assigned sections of the church and at 
tbe close of the service hand each strangera printed 
invitation to the young people’s meeting, at which 
representatives of the social committee are sim- 
ilarly on duty in different sections of the reom to 
welcome strangers. With a view to better results 
a conference 1s held for reports and discussions of 
methods, and a time is agreed upon for concerted 
prayer Sunday morning that the work may be effect- 
ive in winning some. . 


The series of autumn conventions opened well 
with a successful gathering 1n Maine, where live 


topics were handled by leading speakers, including . 


President Clark and Rey. Wayland Hoyt, D. D. 
Amusements, Social Problems, and Practical Work 
with Our Bibles were among the subjects presented. 
Neal Dow and the president of the Maine W.C.T.U. 
spoke for the temperance cause. The Junior work 
was made prominent, Rey. J. T. Beckley, D. D., con- 
ducting a Junior “ parliament’? and Miss Flora B. 
Berry a Junior rally, addresses being also given by 
Mrs. Frances E. Clark and Mrs. John L. Scudder. 


WOMAN’S BOARD WEEKLY PRAYER 
MEETING. 


‘Are there any other missionaries pres- 
ent?’ inquired a lady, an apparent stranger, 
of one who sat near her at the Friday morning 
prayer meeting, held weekly in the rooms of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions at the Con- 
gregational House, Boston. “It is to mea 
great privilege,” continued this lady from a 
distance, ‘‘as Iam passing through Boston to 
attend this gathering.’’ Another lady at the 
last meeting spoke of it as to her ‘‘ the gate 
of heaven.” Mrs. C, L. Goodell, the leader, 
made its pervading tone one of joyousness. 
Her theme was The Return of the Ark. Too 
much could not be said as an incitement to 
prayer, but not enough is said of the incen- 
tives to praise. After one experiences the 
joy of salvation he can best teach trans- 
gressors God’s ways. Mrs. Edward Hume 
gladdened all hearts by naming some specific 
tokens of cheer and progress in India which 
have been all too long on the way. 

If it were proper to give the personnel of 
these meetings it could be shown that they 


‘are attended by persons who possess a re- 


markable combination of intellectual, social 
and spiritual gifts. When the service opens 
there is no waiting to establish a basis of 
fellowship, for that already exists through 
the unity of personal interest and desire. A 
few missionaries are usualiy present and the 
meeting is a rendezvous for all Jadies in the 
East having sympathy with them, and to 
this gathering religious workers abroad look 
for a re-enforcement of their strength. All 
controversial questions are passed by and 
the spirit of missions rules the hour. The 
meeting is gaining a distinct and wide reputa- 
tion for its helpfulness, and the influence of 
it appears in the Friday evening meetings in 
the churches in and about Boston. 


SHALL INDIVIDUAL WEALTH BE 
LIMITED ? 

It is very significant when a justice of the 
highest judicial tribunal in this or any other 
country says to hisfellow-jurists what Justice 
Brown of the United States Supreme Court 


-gaid recently, at the annual meeting of the 


American Bar Association, viz., that 


One of the early steps in the settlement of 
this country was to abolish the law of entail 
and primogeniture, but the right to leave 
an enormous fortune by will to a single 


Boy 


child or to one of several children is still 
recognized by law. With its unlimited 
power to dispose of decedents’ estates, I 
know of no reason why the legislature may 
not limit the amount which any single indi- 
vidual may take by gift or device, and thus 
bring about, to a certain extent, the break- 
ing up of enormous fortunes upon the death 
of the owner. Were this amount, for in- 
stance, fixed at $1,000,000, it would compel 
a man worth $100,000,000 to create 100 bene- 
ficiaries, many of whom would probably be 
charitable institutions, and that, too, with- 
out doing injustice to the natural objects of 
his bounty. Probably not 200 estates in the 
country would be affected by such legisla- 
tion, but the amount of good which could 
be accomplished would be almost incalcula- 
ble. Indeed, it would remove the main ob- 
jection to the growth of these large fortunes. 
= 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


SPRINGFIELD AROUSED. 


In behalf of the sixteen gentlemen of Spring- 
field who signed with me the paper indorsing 
the action vf our marshal in arresting the 
pool sellers at the recent races and the judge 
for the righteous sentence he imposed upon 
them, I hereby acknowledge with thanks the 
help rendered us by the editorial in the Con- 
gregationalist Sept. 7. This is no merely local 
struggle, but one which has a vital connec- 
tion with the moral welfare of onr whole 
commonwealth. Nothing could have “ stirred 
up the animals’”’ more effectively than did 
our judge’s unexpected meting out of stern 
retribution upon men who dared defy the 
law. 

This action, followed up by the cordial com- 
mendation of two local papers and a little 
later by the signed document to which refer- 
ence 1s made in the editorial, has been a kind 
of “surprise party’’ to ‘our friends, the 
enemy,” and has almost taken away their 
breath. The list of seventeen—which would 
have been a much longer one if there had 
been time to circulate the paper thoroughly— 
represents a good variety of our law and 
order loving citizens. Two are ministers, not 
pastors, one is a lawyer, one a publisher, six 
or seven are large manufacturers, two are 
prominent officials in life insurance compa- 
nies and so on. It is especially noteworthy 
that at least two of the gentlemen aforesaid 
are by reputation especially fond of horses 
and owners of some of the best stock in the 
city, but they utterly abhor and abominate 
the demoralizing associations of the modern 
race track. 

These are the parties—these seventeen— 
who have been attacked through our local 
press by a prominent lawyer of this vicinity 
for the utterance to which reference has been 
made. Weintend to stand by our guns, and 
a good many more than ‘seventeen’ of us 
are “‘in for the war.”’ Let all good citizens 
throughout the State show their colors and 
rally for the extirpation from our borders of 
this most specious and dangerous form of 
gambling. Next to rum, opium and _ licen- 
tiousness, it will be agreed by thoughtful! 
observers of the times that nothing is doing 
so much to honeycomb the moral foundations 
of this generation as the gambling mania in 
all its varied phases. x 


“THIS EVERLASTING WRANGLE IN THE BOARD.’’ 


The “‘gleaning”’ from a letter from a mis- 
sionary, published in the Congregationalist 
Aug. 17, as to the troubles in the board, sug- 
gests several questions. Who is responsible 
for ‘‘this everlasting wrangle in the board? ”’ 
Is it the men who have year after year sought 
to change the doctrinal basis of the board and 
its method of administration and who say they 
will keep coming to the annual meeting with 


¢ this demand, or is it the majority of the buard 


who have steadily resisted such change, who 
have been willing to change the mode of exer- 
cising the ‘‘ examining function of the admin- 
istration,’ but have felt they could not vacate 
that function, which has existed from the 
first? 

What is the remedy? Is it ‘‘to retire”’ the 
members of the administration who have sym- 
pathized with the majority of tbe board in re- 
sisting the changes demanded and have faitb- 
fully carried out the instructions given them? 
Could they have done less than they have done 
since the Des Moines meeting and not been 
liable to censure? In every decision as to 
candidates, save that of Mr. Covell, the presi- 
dent has agreed with these brethren. Is there 
not another remedy—the cessation of the de- 
mand for a change in the doctrinal basis and 
for vacating the examining function of the 
Prudential Committee, which demand has con- 
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vulsed every annual meeting for years, save 
vhat at Pittsfield? 

The fact is that a profound and far-reaching 
change, fundamentally, as to the authority of 
the Scriptures is taking place in some minds. 
As long as those who hold the new views in- 
sist that the board shall countenance these 
views and the majority resist there must be 
conflict. Change in the form of administra- 
tion will not bring peace if these new views 
are not countenanced. This theological fer- 
ment will goon. But until it has worked it- 
self out in confirmed results shall we not all, 
conservatives and progressives alike, say, 
‘One thing must be, the missionaries whom the 
Master has called to the field, and whom we 
have pledged to support, shall be supported to 
the full? They are not responsible for our 
theological differences and they shall not suf- 
fer because of them.” 

Whitinsville, Mass. 


, 


JoHN R. THURSTON. 


EVOLUTION AGAIN. 


The Natural World and the Spiritual, by 
Rev. Dr.'G. A. Gordon, published in the Con- 
gregationalist Sept. 7, cannot fail to strike the 
average educated mind as a logical, forcible 
and somewhat original presentation of his 
views on the subject of evolution, and yet 
there is at the end of its perusal a feeling that 
something has been left unsaid. Much 1s con- 
veyed in the manner of stating truths, and all 
are so co-related that the augmenting, or co- 
incident, fact often rightly carries nearly equal 
weight in the result with the central proposi- 
tion. So, too, by stripping facts of everything 
but their precise mathematical inclusions we 
disbar some of the most important, although 
often finer and more spiritual, truths, and ut- 
terly annihilate the normal results of imagina- 
tion. Dr. Gordon speaks approvingly of the 
latter in the use of symbolism, and yet seems 
to forget its significance in the pursuit of his 
demonstration. 

It seems to me very doubtful if Professor 
Drummond would be willing to have his state- 
ments judged without the sidelight of inter- 
dependent, supplementary assertions. Taken 
out of their relation and isolated, assertions 
of many a scientist and philosopher might 
sound crude and almost seem unwarranted, 
whereas in their connection they are impor- 
tant bricks in a harmonious structure. Ultra- 
criticism is pernicious, destructive of sym- 
metry and artistic embellishment, and loses 
sight of results in a finical and unprofitable 
discussion of minor details. The latter must 
be right to insure a right result, but they can 
be regulated and toned down as the work 
progresses without delaying its consummation 
or detracting from its unity. 

Furthermore, it seems very doubtful that 
there is any general tendency on the part of 
Professor Drummond’s hearers and readers 
to interpret him after the manner of Dr. Gor- 
don’s hypothesis. Who knows the cause of 
vegetable metamorphosis, the limits of the 
three great kingdoms, the source of the sim- 
plest form of life, the fact that so-called inan- 
imate nature is really inanimate? The para- 
bles must not be too closely interpreted or 
they will show false analogies as a matter of 
course, and Professor Drummond himself 
would not thus interpret them. Yet the fact 
of man’s freg.moral agency as one of his in- 
numerable points of superiority to nature per 
se neither vitiates the analogy so far as there 
exist actual resemblances and co-ordinate con- 
ditions, nor proves that the divine element 
does not relatively imbue inanimate objects 
and vegetable and lower animal life. 

E, W. W. 


A THRILLING EXPERIENCE. 


Dr. E. P. Hooker of Winter Park, Fla., and 
two of his children were passengers on the ill- 
fated City of Savannah, which was wrecked in 
one of the recent severe gales, and in a letter 
to a friend at the North he describes their 
sensations during the awful scene. While the 
loss of one’s personal effects dwindles into in- 
significance at such times, it’is of more conse- 
quence in Dr. Hooker’s case on account of the 
failure of the Orlando Bank in which his year’s 
salary was deposited, that event occurring 
shortly before the shipwreck. He writes: 

The papers have told you all about the ship- 
wreck in general, but no description can give 
the reality. After all, everything came along 
in its own time and we met it patiently and 
cheerfully, moment by moment, and so came 
through courageously and safely. Our storm 
began Sunday. The water was in the state- 
room and the social hall below Sunday night. 
We were taken up into the upper social hall 


and Monday were led to our last refuge in the 
ferecastle. 3 
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We had a prayer meeting there and told 
each other how matters seemed to us. We 
knew any minute a sea might strike us that 
would swing us off into deep water and to in- 
evitable death. One of our most creditable 
and strongest things was the absence of fear. 
We watched the sea and the clouds from the 
forecastle and knew our danger perfectly, but 
fear seems to have been utterly taken away, 
As soon as possible the women and children 
were sent to an island for safety a few miles 
away. The City of Birmingham caught sight 
of our signals of distress, and we were taken 
on board and carried to Savannah. We were 
quartered at the De Soto hotel, at the expense 
of the two captains, until the women and chil- 
dren reached Savannah in a tug that was sent 
for them; then we left for home. It isan ex- 
perience that is worth having. All our bag- 
gage was lost but the clothes we wore, which 
were ‘“‘seedy’’ enough. 

All the town of Winter Park were at the 
station to meet us on Saturday night. I never 
saw such human sympathy away from home 
friends. Last night was our weekly prayer 
meeting and the whole people were tender— 
everything moved about the peril and deliver- 
ance. I am glad to have seen human nature 
at such advantage and to have looked death 
in the face and seen so many others do the 
same without alarm. I cannot doubt but that 
there was a power in the forecastle greater 
than that of the tempest. Humanly speaking 
wewere lost, but, with united and believing 
prayer, we were saved. 


‘ ¥REE PEWS AGAIN. 


While on a visit to Chicago this summer I 
attended, in company with some friends, serv- 
ice at one of the largest and most widely 
known churches in the city (not Congrega- 
tional). We were met in the entry by an 
usher who politely told us that we would 
find good seats in the gallery but he could not 
give us seats on the floor until after the open- 
ing of service and the pew holders were 
seated. I know not why, but the words of 
the usher, though most kindly spoken, aroused 
in wy soul a feeling of disgust and cured me 
of my last lingering bit of respect for the 
whole miserable pew rental system. It was 
my first experience with it for a long time 
and I hope it may be my last. I then and 
there made a vow that [ would never be the 
pastor of a church that countenanced the pri- 
vate ownership of pews. It seemed to us 
that the least that church might have done 
was to open the whole of its house to the 
public during the progress of the fair when so 
many strangers are in the city. I hope the 
Congregutionalist will continue to wage a de- 
termined warfare against the obnoxious rental 
system. A Youne PAsTor. 


To cure neryousnéss your nerves must be fed by 
pure blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes pure blood. 
Take it now. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


EWING—PORTER—Sept. 2, by Rev. E. C. Ewing, as- 
sisted by Rev. G. W. Porter, Rev. George H. Ewing 
and Sadie H. Porter. 

LABAREE—SCHAUFFLER—In Cleveland, 0., Sept. 13, 
by Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D. D., assisted by Rev. Ben- 
jamin Labaree, D. D., Rev. Benjamin Woods Labaree 
and Mary Alice Schauffler, who are about to start for 
their mission field in Persia. 

REGAL- CADY—In Chicago, Sept. 8, by Prof. A. H. 
Pearson of Carleton College, Francis E. Regal of 
Springfield, Mass.,and Elizabeth P. Cady of Council 
Grove, Kan. 
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Deaths. 


(The charge tor notices of deaths is twenty-fwecents. Haeh 
additonal line ten cents, counting eight words to a tine. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BENNETT—In Crete, Neb., Aug. 31, Bessie Maria, 
daughter of Rev. W. P. Bennett, aged 18 yrs. 


DEWEY—In Genesee, Wis., Sept. 9, Anna T. Dewey 
aged 87 yrs. She was for. wenn years matron at 
the Beloit College Boarding Club and exerted a re- 
markable influence for good over the hundreds of stu- 
dents who at one time or another were under her care. 


MURPHY-—In Portland, Me., Sept. 2, Hattie E. pomp! 
wife of Rev. W. J. Murphy of Woburn, Mass., aged 6 
yrs., 4 mos., 7 dys. 


THWING—In Canton, China, June 18, Susan Mason 
er Thwing, widow of Rey. Edward P, Thwing, 
M.D. 


W. IRVING HUNT, PH.D. 


Mr. W. I. Hunt, son of Rev. W. I. Hunt, died in Co 
lumbus, Mich., Aug. 25, in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age. He was graduated at Yale in 1886, with the 
scholarship of second in his class of 138. e pursued 
three years of postgraduate study, one of which was 
spent in Greece. Three years he was tutor of Greek in 
Yale and gave high promise of success as a teacher and 
a scholar, but in July, 1892, he was seized by lung trou- 
ples, which compelled him to abandon his position in 
New Haven. He devoted the next year to conscientious 
efforts to recover his health, in which he seemed to 
have succeeded. ip 

He had declined the offer of an honorable position in 
another New England college, but accepted the appoint- 
ment of assistant professor of Latin in the University of 
California and looked forward with pleasure and confi- 
dence to assuming the duties of that position this au- 
tumn. But on the night of Aug. 16 he suffered a severe 
hemorrhage, which was followed by a second three days 
later, and he.died on the twenty-fifth. 

Among his last words was the assurance that never, 
in the darkest hour, had he doubted God’s goodness. 
One most competent to apeak testifies: “No other of 
the younger scholars of the country was more promis- 
ing than he and his death is a real loss to classical 
learning in America.” 


Mrs. Abbie M. Davis 


Good Health Restored 


“Thad asevere attack of the grip and after 
the sickness I had a bad cough. I could not 
sleep and my flesh fell away. Finally I decided 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparillaand Hood’s Pills, and 
they did me more good than all the other medL 
cine I took. I always praise’ Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rillaand Hood’s Pills, because 


Hood's: Cures 
ABBIE M. Davis, 41 Wall St., Norwalk, Conn, 


Hood’s Pills are carefully prepared and 
are made of the best ingredients. Try a Lox. 


Cabinet Work. 


In connection with our Wood Mantel Depart 
ment we are doing a very large business in 


Interior Cabinet work, Paneled and Posted 
Ceilings, Built-in China Closets, Carved Chim- 
neypieces, etc. 


For the next four weeks we shall be pleased to 
name specially reduced figures on all ordered 
cabinet work. We employ a large force of skilled 
workmen, and can undertake any order without 
difficulty. ; 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 2 
-| & Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The business community believes that a 
majority of the United States Senate is in 
favor of repealing the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law. Yet the Senate is so en- 
cumbered with a parasitical growth of cus- 
toms and courtesies that there is today a seri- 
ous doubt whether, in the face of strenuous 
opposition from the’ minority, the majority 
will be able to give effect to its views and 
bring the important question to a vote within 
areasonable time. The farce of a debate on 
this question is disgusting to the community 
and the repeated postponements of decisive 
action have begun to alarm our merchants 
and bankers. The stock market, quick to in- 
dicate impending danger, has lost its buoyant 
tone and has begun to show symptoms of posi- 
tive weakness. The revival in business cir- 
cles has received a severe check. 

The money markets have nearly resumed 
their normal conditions. There is not a word 
said about a premium on currency. , Funds 
can be had ‘‘on call’? in good abundance and 
in New York at quite low rates. Money]can 
be had on time at stiff rates, but in no abun- 
dance. The New York banks show by their 
statement of the 16th inst. that their reserve 
is full $10,000,000 above the required twenty- 
five per cent. The contraction of loans is 
still in progress, but a new movement, and 
one of most encouragement, is the increase in 
deposits shown in this latest statement. For, 
months the banks have been losing deposits, 
and that is a sign of decaying confidence or 
diminishing business; but a resumption of 
deposits is a sign of the healthiest kind. 

During the week the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Co. has made a huge sale at auction of 
an accumulated stock of goods. It goes with- 
out saying that the prices realized were very 


‘low and the corporation must have suffered 


quite a loss on the sale. Yet the bidding for 
the goods was spirited and developed a large 
number of would-be buyers at the low prices. 
One result of the sale may be to stimulate a 
movement in that line of trade. 

The Reading and Northern Pacifie Railroad 
Companies have been in the hands of receivers 
for some time now. New England Invest- 
ments were somewhat affected by the bank- 
ruptcy of the latter, but not till the past week 
has any property with distinctively New Eng- 
land management been obliged to succumb to 
the terrible pressure of these hard times. The 
Cleveland & Canton is but a small road, lying 
wholly in Ohio. It has been owned and man- 
aged by New England people though, and the 
necessity of putting it in the hands of a re- 
ceiver brings home to this section the possi- 
bility of further losses on investments in 
Western railroad properties before the tide 
fairly turns. The Cleveland & Canton is said 
to have had a floating debt that caused trouble, 
its earnings had of late shrunk something like 
forty per cent., and in the death of William 
J. Rotch the company had lost its chief 
backer. It is to be feared that other and 
greater corporations are suffering from float- 
ing debts and poor earnings. All the current 
publications of railroad accounts show a gen- 
eral tendency of corporations to rely upon 
short time indebtedness for their working 
capital. It is to be hoped that improvement 
will set in soon enough to prevent calamity 
overtaking any of these five to ten thousand 
mile systems, the capital of which is so enor- 
mous and so widely scattered. 


For Headache and Nervousness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. 8. Whitaker, Millville, N. J., says: “It has 
been thoroughly tested, and especially in certain 
forms of dyspepsia, headache, nervous affections, 
and restoring the waste to the nervous and muscular 
system especially caused by overwork.” 
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Railroads and Excursions. . 


PHF PPh ss tetesetoseses 


WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans 


—on— 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
ee ANE POON coeest 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 624°/o AND 7°%co 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 

THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 
PPPS OES OF E464 4466645466445 460G 44444444. 


Ht 4+- 


and 


Pete ee ee ee 


cee 


Paid for 
Defaulted 


or Other 


Address 


C. J. Brown, 


John Hancock B’ld’g, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


OWa Lal rust U0., 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $%281,000. 

P INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its omen Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 
each, j 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


5,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of 100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 


ny FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES cm cos. 


Send for References. HIGHEST SALE INTEREST 
0 Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 


3 CODNIA AND 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
Ex<CcCUuURSIiOns. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


XCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS IN RES- 
IDENCES of my parishioners, a few minutes 
by Cable or Electric Cars (fare 5c.) from World’s 

Fair. Choice neighborhood, good air, quiet place. 
Rates 50c. to 75c. per day. ‘ 
Rev. CHAS. £. BLODGETT, 
Pastor Park Manor Cong. Church, 
7149 Rhodes Av., Chicago, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
Goatice its former capacity, The new D 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


7 


WINSHIP 'S 
WORLD'S FAIR EXCURSIONS. 


September and October Dates Arranged. 


To see the World’s Fair comfortably, especially in 
these times, when trains are crowded, one must shun 
the lunch basket and the station eating house. Several 
things are eminently desirable—a first-class hotel near 
a first-vlass entranee to the fair, with three square 
ineals a day; a precie vestibule train to and from 
Chicago; a train that leaves you near the hotel; first- 
class dining cai service all the way from Boston to 
Chicago and return. and transfers in Chicago. 

All can be had at a very low price. 

Take the Winship Special World’s Fair Fx- 
eursion, via Fitchburg and West Shore roads—with a 
day at Niagara Falls—as arranged with Raymond & 
Whitcomb, the greatest of excursionists. 

Ten days of the best of everything. 

For particulars address 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


300 Washington Street. 3 Somerset Street. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


COlMMIAL EXDOSItOD, 


The graudest Exposition the worid has ever seen is 
in progress at Chicago. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Osear G. Barron, Manuger), at which our parties 
sojourn, is a permanent brick structure vf the best 
class, only four stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Jts situation, 
ina fashionable residence section of the city, near the 
Exposition yrounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station only a 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
pure, and the purest Wisconsin ice is atso 
supplied. 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
diming cars, run through to the hotel without change 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
sincé filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable. 


September 22, 23, 26. 27 and 30. 
October 4, 13, 14 and 17. 

Autumn Tours to the Pacific Coast: Two 
parties will leave Boston October 1x, one going by the 
Santa Fé Ruute, the other via Colorado. 

Our Annual Winter Trips to C:lifornia, once 
a month or oftencr, begin November 16. 


(&— Send for descriptive cirewar, mentioning whether 
Exposition, Autumn or Winter book is desired. 
KBAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 


To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 
~ 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
appress TickeT AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION To W. A 
THRALL, GeneRAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
@nicaco & NORTH-WESTERN RY., CHICAGO. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


REV. ISAAO J. GARDNER. 


The sickness and death of Mr. Gardner, pastor of 
the church at Silver Creek, Neb., awakened the 
deepest and tenderest. interest in the whole com- 
munity. He was a great sufferer aud everything 
possible was done to alleviate the suffering. All 
denominations and all classes in the community 
were ready to minister in-every way. The parsonage 
was next to the church and for five weeks no meet- 
ing of any kind was held; people who passed along 
the sidewalk on that side of the street turned off 
into the road to avoid making any disturbing noise, 
and for three Sundays the Methodist people gave 
up ringing their bell for service Jest the sound 
should disturop him. He died peacefully, Sept. 12. 
He was the son of Rev. N. E. Gardner, pastor of the 


church at Lusk, Wy., and was ordained in 1889, com- 


ing trom the United Brethren. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


ROSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 25, 
JQ A.M. Subject, The Physical Sins of Ministers. 
Speaker, L. D. Packard, M. D. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE (extra meeting), 
Bromfield Street Church, Sept. 25,12 o’ciock. Address 
by Rev. B. Fay Mills on the Message of Today. 


ESSEX NORTH BRANOH, W.B. M., semi-annual meet- 
ing, Ipswich, Sept. 28,10 A.M. 


NORFOLK CONFERENCE, Whitman, Sept. 26, 9.30 A.M. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. M. 


REv. F, F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.I., having 
returned to New England after a six months’ absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
House for temporary or permanent pulpit engagements. 


THE Congregational chureh of Lebanon, N. H., will 
celebrate the 125th anniversary of its organization Sept. 
24-30. Commemorative services will be held Sunday 
mrning and at the Sunday school hour. In the even- 
ing there will be a mass meeting of all the churches of 
the community in congratulatory services. Wednesday 
the anniversary day, historic and other addresses will 
be given in the afternoon by the three living ex-pas- 
tors. A collation will follow. In the evening, among 
other speakers, will be President Tucker. The closing 
service will be held Friday evening. Invitation is ex- 
tended to all absent members and to those former] 
connected with the church to be preseut and partici- 
pate in the exercises. Entertainment will be gladly 
provided for those who will notify Mrs. A. L. Worthen 
as soon as convenient. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 


D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


AUTUMNAL STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Oregon, Portland, Sept. 26. 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire, Sept. 26. 
North Carolina, Salem, Sept. 28, 
Oklahoma, Chandler, 

California, San Francisco, Oct. 3. 
Colorado, Denver, Oct. 3. 
North Dakota, Mayville, Oct. 3. 
Montana, Missoula, Oct. 10. 
Nebraska, Beatrice, Oct. 16. 
Washington, Seattle, Oct. 17. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
sregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours,9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles B. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New. York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
o1lETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. ; 

Conc, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SocIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli+ 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
Baey Hubbara, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity, 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) BE. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago.. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
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Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, ana re 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temover- 
ance homes and boarding nouses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. ; 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1422. 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMPNE.—A very impor- 
tant reduction in prices takes effect today at Paine’s 
Furniture Company in their custom cabinet work 
department. It 1s an opportunity that our readers 
will not be. slow to take advantage of. The an- 
nouncement of the firm appears in another column, 
and it will be read with interest. 


STARVED to death in midst of plenty. Unfortu- 
nate, unnecessary, yet we hear of it often. Infants 
thrive physically and mentally when properly fed. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is un- 
doubtedly the safest and best infant food obtain- 
able. Grocers and Druggists. 


Sterling Silver Inlaid *EQ9RS © | 


Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the bowl 
and handle, then the. article is plated entire. See 
that each article is stamped on the back of handle, 

B “E. SrertinGc Invaip HE.” Ask your jeweler for 
h them, or send for circular. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co,, Bridgeport, Ct. ¢ 
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Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or ‘pearl glass.” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


dred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Ggo, A. MACBETH CO, 


OFTNESS In leather is 
strength, and Vacuum 
Leather Oil puts it in ina jiffy; 
25c, and your money back if 
you went it. 
Patent lambskin - with-wool'-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. .Y. 


per week, 

to toAgents, 
es Ladies or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty aud 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery, Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
finish when taken from the plater, 
| Every family has plating to do 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,Q. 


Fourteen-Hour Wives 
of Eight-Hour Men, need 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


To enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 
GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 


and money. 


Made only by 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
CHICAGO, 

St. Louis, 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, | 
Montreal. i 
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DEFINITIONS. 


Rirvauism: Judaism in a new dress.—The 
Christian World. 


Kansas: The Midway Plaisance of Amer- 
ican politics.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Prssimism: Where everything is bad it must 
be good to know the worst.—F. H. Bradley. 


Optimism: The world is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, and everything in it is a neces- 
sary evil. 


THE IpEAL Huspanp: A man with an open 
countenance, and as acts according.—A Lon- 
don Working Girl. 


Merapuysics: The finding of bad reasons for 
what we believe upon instinct, but to find 
these reasons is no less an instinct. 


Worry: Spiritual nearsightedness; a fum- 
bling way of looking at little things and 
of magnifying their value—Anna Robertson 
Brown, Ph. D. 


Miuirarism: The scientific solution of the 
following problem: Given a union of all the 
forces of humanity and all knowledge, as well 
as the fullest national resources, to find a 
method to neutralize them, and even to ex- 
tract from them all evil possible.—Charles 
Wagner, in Youth. 


A LETTER ought always to be the genuine 
and natural flower of one’s disposition— 
proper both to the writer and the season— 
and none of your turnip japonicas cut labori- 
ously out of a cheap and flabby material. 
Then when you have sealed it up it comes 
out fresh and fragrant.—James Russell Lowell. 

INSPIRATION: A special energy of the Spirit 
of God upon the mind and heart of selected 
and prepared human agents, which does not 
obstruct or impair their native and normal ac- 
tivities nor miraculously enlarge the bound- 
aries of their knowledge, except where essen- 
tial to the inspiring purpose; but stimulates 
and assists them to the clear discernment and 
faithful utterance of truth and fact, and when 
necessary brings within their range truth or 
fact which could not otherwise have been 
known. By such direction and aid, through 
spoken or written words, in combination 
with any divinely ordered circumstances with 
which they may be historically interwoven, 
the result contemplated in the purpose of 
God is realized in a progressive revelation of 
His wisdom, righteousness and grace for the 
instruction and moral elevation of mien. The 
revelation so produced is permanent and in- 
fallible for all matters of faith and practice, 
except so far as any given revelation may be 
manifestly partial, provisional and limited in 
its time and conditions, or may be afterward 
modified or superseded by a higher and fuller 
revelation, adapted to an advanced period in 
the redemptive process to which all revela- 
tion relates as its final end and glorious con- 
summation.—Prof. John De Witt, D.D. 


——— eS —e 


FANCIFUL EXEGESIS, 


We like to see what kind of asermon a 
minister can make out of the Gospels before 
we accept his exegesis of the book of Reve- 
lation. The men who are so sure that they 
have reached the correct interpretation of 
the fifth trumpet or the third vial, or the 


~ white horse, do not by their interpretations 


of comparatively plain passages always 
show that they have so much common 
sense, profound thought or spiritual insight 
as to warrant our following them implicitly 
through the mazes of the Apocalypse.— The 
Watchman. 


sen taal 

Abraham Lincoln was a typical Puritan. 
He fought for a moral idea—liberty. That 
war has made America what she is today. 
But she will not rest content until she 
secures a sober community. She will yet 
show that the Anglo-Saxon race is not neces- 


sarily a drunken nation.—R bert F. Horton. 
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Do Not be Satisfied 


With ‘‘ this is just as 
good,”’ but tell your 
Stationer you want 
‘‘Whiting Papers,” 
and if he does not 
have them he will 
get them for you. 
THE 


Whiting Paper Co. 


ar are the can gest man- 
Mies vara of fine correspondence papers 
in the world. All the latest novelties in 
shades and sizes are made by them. The 
use of papers bearing the Whiting water- 
mark is an evidence of culture and good 
taste. Insist on your stationer supplying 
them. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 


FALLSTYLES 


FOR ’93. 


Jackson & C0., 


Beat TEE ES. 
126 Tremont Street. 


COMPLETE LINE 


Silk and Derby 
HATS. 


ALSO . 


THE FALL 
OLIN AP 


Controlled by us and sold only at 


Jackson & Co., 


HATTERS. 


43 
YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


1t6 BOYLSTON ST. 92 FIFTH AVE,, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YO 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


ACENTS MAKE MONEY 


Selling the New Moon Embroidery Ring, for all kinds 
of fancy work, darning and mending. Good profits and 
a clear field, *sample and full particulars mailed for 
25 cents. 


The Ohio Novelty Co., B 44, Cincinnati, 0. 


eee 
| CARPETS. 


business we areaccustomed 
tosellCA BRPETS foruse 
»\ in CHURCHES at man. 
\\ ufacturers’ prices. We 

ba i=) solicit correspondence. 


iOHN HL rT PRAY, SONS & 60,, 


Wholesale and Boa CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSeeesits.., Boston. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park pone ae Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. - Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long aves Hi in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and fora comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


C 4 U Re C 4 CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 

SEATINGS set sewn 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co. sxe Horie” 


= = => 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS} 


samples and prices. 


C. W- BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & C0.,"Newvoncny. 


New York, N.Y. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivableuse. Catalogues 
. Please state wants. 


#4 0 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
B HAVE FURNISHED 25. p00 toa6. RET, ig 5. 


IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER BURST 7 BEST 


MENEELY & CO., 
=Y,WEST-TROY, N. YIEAL METAL 


& CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


| “Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


sHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


. GHURG Punta 


fe de Warld 
PORES ieee METAL, ieee 
nd for Price and G slogue 
MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BAL IMORE. MB 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
=THE elie ae TET ae: Hi Fel a Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, and E, India Tin. 


AND CHIMES. 
Bost HURCH BELLS, PEALS Friction Rollers. 


Best Work & Satisfaction Quaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free. 


GENTS WANTED ON SALAR mission, 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents makine f os, er week. MONROE 
ERASER MF’G. Co., 182 La Crosse, Wis- 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


or com- 
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eme Cure ~ 


cS 


enn 
lect inn 


Os ill 


F Many thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States,in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, witha degree of 


SUGGESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the eure of 
the very 


WORST \FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sersation to the majority of patients, resulting 
ina rapid purifying and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divinely appointed laws of 
health and hence applies to nearly all possible conditions 
ofdisease. IT WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Circulars, Testimonials and Inforrnation, 
call or address 
Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SS cidental to a woman’s 
Sa life, from childhood 
a ih \to motherhood, 
ees? () h i i}, healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 
all 
Leading 
Worn by oyer a million Saiki oak 
mothers, misses and children. 
Ciamp buckle at hip for 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes. 
Various shapes—!ong, 


or in any occupation in- 
MW there is nothing so 
Corset Waists. 3p," 
orset WaiSts. 
hose supporters, 
short or medium, 


. 
Chieago, J in| A © 
Western Wholesale Depot. Inv i 


FERRIS-BROS. sa mcerss 


” 
HH] 


ai 


a ie 


I! 


Restores vitality until 
it matches the vigor- 
ousness of youth. 

5 ; 


LOW’S L 


OLD BROWN 
Windsor Soap 


OLDEST AND MOST LASTING 
SOAP KNOWN. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 17 Cedar St., N. Y. 
DRUGGISTS SELL IT. L 


Ss 
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EDUCATION, 


—— The appointment of Rev. H. L. Bates 
of Eugene, Ore., to the principalship of Tuala- 
tin Academy, the preparatory department of 
the Pacific University, is warmly commended. 


—— Dartmouth follows the course pursued 
of late at Cornell, and to some extent at Am- 
herst, and will invite the following well- 
known divines to preach to the students 
during the coming year, in addition to Presi- 
dent Tucker and ex-President Bartlett: Drs. 
A. McKenzie, G. A. Gordon and A. Little, 
Professors Francis Brown, George Harris and 
J. W. Churchill. The new athletic grounds 
are nearly complete and the water works are 
well under way. 


— The new and commodious assembly 
hall of the North Wisconsin Academy at Ash- 


land was so nearly finished as to permit its |. 


use at the opening of the term, Sept. 13. A 
dormitory cottage is also being completed. 
Among the applicants this second year is an 
Indian boy and a young Syrian whose parents 
are temporarily sojourning in this country. 
A recent inmate of a Roman Catholic monas- 
tery is also a student in the school, having the 
gospel ministry in view. 


— Ward Academy, so named in memory 
of Rev. Joseph Ward, D.D., was dedicated 
Sept. 10, with a sermon by Supt. W. H. Thrall, 
a memorial address, Joseph Ward and Edu- 
cation, by Supt. W. B. D. Gray, and the dedi- 
catory prayer and delivery of keys to the 
principal by Mrs. Joseph Ward. Charles Mix 
County, in which the academy is located, lies 
off from all lines of railroad and‘has no graded 
or high school within its border. It was born 
of necessity and will haye the favor and sup- 
port of the citizens of that and surrounding 
counties, and will become a feeder for Yankton 
College. 


— The new Armour Institute in Chicago 
opened last Thursday with about 700 stu- 
dents. Butas provision had been made only 
for 600 students the teaching force will be at 
once increased. Instruction is to be given in 
mechanical engineering, electricity and elec- 
trical engineering, mining engineering and 
metallurgy, domestic arts, library science, 
kindergarten science and in the ordinary 
English studies. Mr. Armour aims to put the 
means for obtaining a first-rate practical edu- 
cation within the reach of the poorest person 
in the city. At the same time it is not his 
purpose to make tuition absolutely free, but 
so to consider personal needs as to prevent 
any one from being deprived of the advantages 
of the institute. That it has a great future no 
one can doubt. The provision for its support 
has been generous and will be made to meet 
the demands. 


THE LOAFING MINISTER. 


The ministerial folly of today is the vain 
imagination that the usefulness of a minis- 
ter of God is to be measured by the number 
of societies and missions he has on hand, 
and the number of evenings he spends in 
the schoolroom or the church, so that the 
present day pastor is very much like the 
busy stockbroker or company director. He 
lives in a whirl of engagements and excite- 
ment, and has hardly time to say, ‘‘ How 
d’ye do?’’ when you meet him in the street. 
An unmistakable sign of this is the fact that 
fraternal intercourse among ministers is 
practically unknown in many districts. 
They actually have not leisure for the fine 
social intercourse that, in a past generation, 
knit the brethren together in the gracious 
bonds of brotherly sympathy and love. 
Emphatically, what the minister of today is 
needing is a little more time and disposition 
for what one may term intellectual and re- 
ligious loafing. The Sunday sermons and 
the brotherhood of the churches would 
alike benefit by it.—The Christian World. 
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The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonie and 
blood-purifier, : 


AYER’S 
SARS eae LLA 


can have 
no substitute. : 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


+e re s 
BABYS BLOOD AND Skin 
Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
affcrd immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a 
» permanent and economical (be- 
Ss cause most speedy) cure when 
the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands: of 
grateful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every 
where. : PortER DRUG AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 
«All About >¢ Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


3@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY by Cutircura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES! 


CW: Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 

549 and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 

; lieved in on2 minute by the Cuticura 

= Anti-Pain Pi :st-r. The first and only 
instantaneous pain-killing, otrengthening plaster. 


omfort Powder 


Cures Eczema, 
Chafing, Pimples; 
Itching, Salt Rheum, 
Burns, Sun Burn, 
Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing. 
and all inflammation. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN , 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 


@0803800 


Simple ailments 
neglected may grow 
deadly. A _ handy 


remedy is 


Beecham’s 
Cs) Pills 
in all cases where 


Liver and Stomach 
trouble is suspected. 


25 cents a box. 


0@000CE0208 
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AN OUTSPOKEN ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
The paper of M. T. Elder, Esq., of New Or- 


leans, in the Catholic Congress of Chicago, | 


failed to receive the attention which it de- 
served. As the reading of it went on prob- 
ably athird of those present at first left the 
hall. Evidently its statements were not alto- 
gether what the majority cared to hear. What 
these statements were the following extract 
from it will show: ; 


My contention is that we have no hold 
upon the agricultural masses and that this 
fact accounts for many of our deficiencies. 
Why is it that the greatest men of our na- 
tion are non-Catholic? It is because the 
vast majority of these great men are from 
sturdy rural- stock and the rural stock of 
the United States are solidly, stanchly Prot- 
estant. Let us not whine about prejudice 
and intolerance, anti-popery and secret soci- 
eties. Let us tell the truth to ourselves. 
Our inferior position, and it certainly is in- 
ferior, is owing almost wholly to ourselves. 
The great men of this nation have been, are 
and will continue to be, Protestant. I speak 
not of wealth, but of brain, of energy, of 
action, of heart. The great philanthropists, 
the great orators, the great writers, think- 
ers, leaders, scientists, inventors, teachers 
of our land have been Protestant. What 
surprises me is the way we have of eulo- 
gizing ourselyes—of talking buncombe and 
spread eagle and of giving taffy all round, 
I am sorry to say that I cannot well join in 
this enlivening pastime. When I[ see how 
largely Catholicity is represented among our 
hoodlum element I feel in no spread eagle 
mood. When I note how few Catholics are 
engaged honestly in tilling the honest soil 
and how many Catholics are engaged in the 
liquor traffic I cannot talk buncombe to any- 
body. WhenlI observe the increasing power 
and ascendency of the Jews, when I see the 
superior vigor, originality and opportune- 
ness of Protestant lay charity over similar 
attempts on our part, and when I observe 
the immense success and influence of secret 
societies, even here in this most Catholic 
city of the Union, I have no heart for taffy 
giving. When I reflect that out of the 70,- 
000,000 of this nation we number only 9,000, - 
000 and that out of that 9,000,000 so large a 
proportion is made up of poor factory hands, 
poor mill and shop and mine and railroad 
employés, poor government clerks, I still 
fail to find material for buncombe or spread 
eagle or taffy giving. 

— 


THE FLAG IN EVERY HOME. 


Have you a national flag in your home? 
Ex-President Harrison told the Grand Army 
men at their last annual encampment the fol- 
lowing story: 

One thing more remains. Let us bring 
the flag into every American home. Let no 
man’s sitting-room, however bumble, lack 
this decoration. Some of you were with me 
at Nashville as we were building intrench- 
ments against Hood through the inclosure 
of a very elegant mansion surrounded by 
very spacious and well-adorned grounds. 
The proprietor of the house moving out his 
furniture, as his house was directly in the 
line, [ happened in his library when he was 
taking the books out of the cases, and he 
opened the lower drawer of his bookcase 
and pulled out a handsome bunting garrison 
flag. Said he to me, ‘‘Colonel, have you 
gotagarrison flag?’’ Isaid, ‘‘No; I haven’t 
had much occasion for one.’”’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ take this; and I want to say to you, sir, 
that I have never been without a flag in my 
house.’’ That was Judge John Trimble, and 
I have kept that flag until this hour. I 
bring its lesson to you today, and give you 
the thought he had that every American 
citizen ought to have a flag in his house—in 
it or over it. Talk to the children about it. 
Tell them of these riddled banners, with the 
staff shot away in battle. Tell them of the 
dead that lay under its folds. Tell the sto- 
ries of its glory from the time of the revolu- 
tion until this hour. Make them love it. 
Then we may confidently leave in their care 
the institutions that it typifies and the 


' Constitution for which it stands. 


Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it wiii outiast all other paints, give a 


The Congregationalist 
handsomer finish, better protection to the wood, 
and the first cost will be less. 


If Barytes and other adulterants of white 


lead are ‘“‘just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the’ 
adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “Strictly Pure White Lead?” 
This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 
of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 
only used to cheapen the mixture. 

What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint, 
old and standard brands of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) “KENTUCKY ”’ (Louisville) 
**ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘FAHNES1 OCK ’ (Pittsburgh) 
** ATLANTIC” (New York) ‘* LEWIS" (Philadelphia) 
‘*BEYMER-BAUMAY " (Pittsburgh) ** MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 
*“BRADLEY ” (New York) “RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
‘‘COLLIER ” (St. Louis) ‘“SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 

** CORNELL ” (Buffalo) “SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) “ULSTER” (New York) 
**ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) **UNION”’ (New York) 

*“* JEWETT ” (New York) 


are strictly pure, ‘‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 


For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
Strictly Pure White Lead. 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO.,, 


1 Broadway, New York. 


Be careful to use only 
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The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHO doz 


Gentlemen. 
Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, 


W.L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect youagainst high prices, Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped shoés to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe, If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W.L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. Sent by mail, Postage 
Y Free, when shoe dealers cannot supply you. Send for catalogue with 
full instructions how to order by mail. 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


YW 


Mis 
SN. 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


TN 


qe 
EAITHVITALITY 


and well-being of the family 
are best secured by using the 


MAGEE fieaTer 


as made for WARM AIR only or 

incombination withHOT WATER. 

Descriptive Circulars FREE. 
ADDRESS is 


MACEE FURNACE CoQ., 


32, 34,36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
242 Water St., New York. 
86 Lake St., Chicago. 


26 John St., N. Y. 


= 


ER STYLES. 


STERBROOK * FALCON 


{50 OTH 


¢ 
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sion this morning,in 1 
wt} redelved from Chiof os 


EA 
ar Of that town. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


A Well-deserred Award. 


The Treasury Departmeut at Washington, 
after receiving bids from the largest and bhest- 
known carpet manufacturers and dealers 
throughout the country, has awarded to the 
old and trustworthy bouse of John H. Pray, 
Sons, & Co. of Boston, the contract for furoish- 
ing Brussels carpets for government use 
throughout the couatry for tbe fiscal year end- 
ing June 30,1894. -- eon 

Tis contract amounts to about 20,000 vards, 
more or less, and is for Brussels of the firm's 
own manufacture, having asa cuaranty of tha 
quality the firm’a name woven ov the back of 
everv yord of carpet that tis delivered, so that 
the house cannot fall to be well known iu all 
government buildings and offices throughout } J 
the United, States wherever the carpets are 
t. 6een, ‘ ee oe , : 
Am Messrs. Pray & Co.’n reputation for selling 
only standard and reliable goods seems to have 
been well maintained, as the government 
standard is a high one, and the tests are most | « 
seyere, — 


Cc} 


cr 


SILK DEPT. 
Black Satin Duchess. 


SPECIAL OFFERINC. 


The best value ever offered over our counters. 
100 pieces of a superb quality a. 


BLACK SATIN DUCHESS, 
At $1.50 Per Yard. 


An unusual bargain—one of the Richest Silks ever 
offered in Boston, and well worth $2.25. 
sample if you cannot come in town. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


WINTER STREET. 


Send for 


Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 
A New Romance by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


DAVID BALFOUR. 


Being Memoirs of his Adventures at Home and Abroad. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The interest maintained 


An Extraordinary Offer! 


The Book Buyer for a 
Year, and a Portfolio con= 
taining Ten Handsomely 
engraved Portraits of Pop- 
ular Authors, on plate pa= 
per, for only $2.00. 


throughout is most intense, while in the matter of literary workmanship Mr. 


Stevenson has done nothing better, which is as much as to say that nothing better in the field of historical fiction 
has been produced since Scott.”—Philadaphia Teleyraph. 


Kidnapped. 


Being Memoirs of the Adventures of David 
Balfour in the Year 1751. New Edition, 
uniform With ‘ David Balfour.” 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


The Opinions of a Philosopher 


By Rosert Grant. With many illustrations 
by C. S. Reinhart and W. T. Smedley. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Grant’s brilliant and witty ‘“‘Refiections ”’ won ex- 
traordinary popularity, and this new book, with its 
clever illustrations, continuing the experiences in mid- 
dle life of the hero and heroine of the earlier book, 
promises to achieve an even greater success than that 


Same on Japan paper, $3. 


“ Mr. Stevenson has never appeared to greater advan- 
tage than in ‘Kidnapped.’... No better-book of its 
kind than these ‘Adventures of David Balfour’ has 
ever been written.”— The Nation. 


HIS attractive Portfolio is 10 x 124 inches 
in size, and contains portraits of the 


The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism. 


By Wivuiston Warker, Ph. D., Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo, $3.50. 


“The work is founded on thorough researches. It is marked by 


rare accuracy and sound judgment. It 


will be recognized as the leading authority on the subject.”—PROF. G. P. FISHER. 


The Court of Louis XIV. 


From the French of Impurt pr Sarnt-AMAND. 
With four portraits. Famous Women of the 
Valois and Versailles Courts. 12mo, $1.25. 

(1 
A series of extremely valuable and entertaining por- 
trait studies, intimate and piquant, of the clever and 


dazzling beauties of the court of “le Grand Monarque,” 
in the author’s most fascinating style. 


Stories of Italy. 


Fifth volume of ‘‘ Stories from Scribner.’’ Pa- 
per, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents; half calf, 
$1.50. With Stories by F. Hopkinson Smrru, 
T. R. Suuiivan, Jonn J. A’Becker and 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


“We commend them to all, not only for the excel- 
lence of the reading, but for the refined taste with 
which they appeal to the eye.’'—Boston Saturday Gazette, 


With Thackeray in America. 


By Eyre Crown. 


With 12 illustrations, small 4to, $2.00. 


New and charming glimpses of the great novelist are given in this chatty and réadable book of Mr. Crowe, 


the artist who accompanied T 
describes the writer’s own very lively impressions 0 


ackeray on his sourneyings in this country. The rapid and graphic narrative also 
f the country and people of forty years ago. The author’s 
vigorous sketches of persons and places are really historical memoranda of value and include portraits of the |} 


most eminent notabilities of that day and characteristic scenes which have now wholly passed away. 


following authors: 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Thomas Nelson Page, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Joel Chandler Harris, 
. George W. Cable, 
Bret Harte, 
Frank R. Stockton, 
F. Marion Crawford, 
Mark Twain, 
Richard Harding Davis. 


These portraits were engraved especially for 
the Book Buygr, and have been sold hitherto 
for 25c. each on plate paper and 50c. on Japan 
paper. 

The subscription price of the Book Buyzur 
is $1.00 per year, but on the terms of this offer 
the 10 Portraits and the Boox Buyerr for one 
year can now be obtained at a price much less 
than the former price of the Portraits alone. 


** The Portfolio will be sold only with New 
Subscriptions or Renewals to the Book Buyer. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. ine 


Ree eEnveE Ree= 

EDITORIAL: 

Paragraphs . . : . ., é A 5 P 409 

The Gravity of the Situation 2 ; A 409 

The Parliament of Religions > Peete me de ee 

BreOvailing Prayet ..... +. ; 5 ia SU 

Myeekin. Review... . 3. os ; ae MEE 

In Brief . A q A ‘ r A ‘i z ~ 412 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 

Washington 5 : 3 5 ; : ‘ 5 413 
CURRENT THOUGHT . m5 “ 7 , 414 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 

Quatrains—a poem. F.D.Sherman . ' : 405 

The Parliament of Religions, Franklin . ; 415 

The Other Man’s Shoes, Rey. C, M. Sheldon. 416 

Conscientious Convictions. Rev. A. H. Quint, 

DED... f ree W's 4 4 a meee 417 

The Welsh Eisteddfod at the World’s Fair. 

Helen M. North 4 . ; ; ; 5 5 418 
Prudential Conditions of Missionary Appoint- 

ment. Rev. Henry Fairbanks,Ph.D. . Z 419 
A Plea for Peace and Union. Secretary N. G. 

Clark, D. D. 3 5 . < : r 5 420 

THE HOME: 

A Thought—a poem, Mrs. Merrill E. Gates. 421 

Paragraphs = . 5 : . : ' - 421 

Heart Warmers. Mrs. Sara B. Howland . ‘ 421 

The Masterpieces of Painting. X. The Last 

Judgment. Michael Angelo. O. M.E. Rowe. 422 

The Waders of the Sea. George Ethelbert 

Walsh . 7 c - ; A , . 423 
The Unprincipled Bat—a poem. Philip B. 
Strong . ‘ . 5 . ‘ : . 424 

A Wonderful Violinist—a selection . ' 7 424 

Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin F q A 425 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Oct. 8 . . 426 
Y. P. S. OC. E.—Topic for Oct. 8-14 5 4 ; - 426 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM . i eee i 
LITERATURE . A 6 , ; . i . 428 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES . , A“ » 430 

A Maine Centennial . - . q 5 5 430 

The Minnesota General Conference . . : 430 

A Dano-Norwegian Convention . : ‘ : 430 
MISCELLANEOUS :.- 

Boston Congregational Club . A 3 C - 432 

Installation at Andover . . . Q < +. 484 

The Business Outlook. 5 ; A R A 435 

Items from Central Japan . a : ; 438 

Temperance > 3 a 3 "i = ‘ 439 

AND BOSTON RECORDER. 

The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 

On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 
RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 

wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—In requesting a change always 
give the o/d as well as the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

REMIT by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 

ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 

W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 

_ Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


QUATRAINS. . 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 


STARLIGHT. 


Q@ VER the rim, a fiery ball, 
God’s hand the golden sun lets fall ; 
Then from the blue deeps of the skies 
The myriad white bubbles rise. 


; FIRE FANOIES. 


Deep in the ashes one live ember 
Lingers two similes to show — 
June in the arms of old December — 


A red rose in a drift of snow. 


MOONRISE. AT SEA. 


A lucent pearl from out the ocean cup 
The moon is lifted gradually up, 
And there, amid the jewels on God’s hand, 


Sheds its white radiance upon the land. 
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Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (er.ght words 
to the line), cost subscr bers jifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
@itional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Welles. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


World’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 
Seminary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents for two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


Wanted.—By a clergyman’s widow and daughter, 
living within eighteen miles of Boston, a middle-aged 
woman to assist in the housework. Good home and 
moderate wages given, References exchanged. Address 
Box 114, Sharon, Mass. 


To enevolent A ssociations.—A gentleman of 
experience and success would undertake to raise funds 
fora worthy object on fair terms. Address ‘Solicitor,’ 
sare Congregationalist. 


Wanted, by a young lady,a position in or near Bos- 
ton, as nursery governess or companion. Best refer- 
ences given and required. Address B. B. E., Zhe Con- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE cain. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
Re Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 
$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
Value. 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 


the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we arecontented withasmall profit, knowing that the extra value putin WL. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $£ to $5 @ pair For 


} 


TREES wt, | 


Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Plants for Fall 
Planting. Immense Stock. 160-page Catalogue /ree. 


JELLWANGER & BARRY "ROCHESTER, ‘WY. 


shoes of the same quality as W. I. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system ts the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W.L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with full instructions how to order by mail. 


Address W.L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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To Subscribers of the Congregationalist. 


The Book of the Season FREE. 


YOUR OWN RENEWAL and ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, with six dollars, 
entitles you to the new story by Gen. Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, 


Th Prince on, 2 ws. 25 


This is the most liberal offer we have ever made to our subscribers, and 
from the responses already received it is evident that it is thoroughly appreci- 
ated by the thoughtful and book-loving readers of the paper. It is easy to se- 
cure a new subscriber to the Congregationalist. TRY IT. 


The Congregationalist is the national organ of the denomination. It is popular rather than technical. It is a re- 
ligious paper perfectly adapted to the needs of the whole family circle. It has not a dull page. It does not use 
padding; every line is valuable and worth reading. Ilustrations of high grade are frequently introduced. The new 
form (magazine page) gives universal satisfaction. Liberal plans for the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 
than ever. 


our renewal.and a : 1 ‘ two subscriptions and 
Send nee name with $6.00 } and recclye | The Prince of India. 


of your Sunday school, for your pastor’s library, or as a gift to a friend, 


A Hint If you want the book of the season for your own library, for the library 
then avail yourself of the above offer. 


The Congregationalist. 
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Educational. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston W ednesday, October 
18, for 


Two Autumn Tours 


——19—— 


CALIFORNIA. 


The tourists will spend a week at the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel, Cuicago, for a visit to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. Thence one 
party will proceed to San Dieyo via Las Vegas Hot 
Springs and Santa Fe, and the other to Monterey 
via Denver, Manitou, Glenwood Springs and 
Salt Lake City. The tickets cover every expense 
of travel both ways and give the holders entire freedom 
of moyement on the Pacific Coast. They may b> used 
returning on Any Regular Train for Dine 
Months, or with parties having personal escort, with 
a Choice of Three Different Reutes. 

Supplementary parties to connect with the foregoing 
in Chicago, without visiting the Exposition, will leave 
Beston October 25. 


Our Annual Winter Trips to California, with 
Special Trains of Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping 
and Dining Cars, one to three times a month, begin 
November 16. 


Excursions to Mexico and the Sandwich Is-. 


lands will oceur in January, February and March, 


The World’s Columbian Fxposition. Special 
Pullman Vestinuled Trains with Dining Cars leave 


Boston for Chicago daily. A week at the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Grand Hotei, opposite the Kair Grounds, is 
included in the tickets. 


Send for descriptive circular, mentioning whether 
book relating to Autumn California, Winter California, 
Mexico, or World’s Fair tours is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


WINSHIP’S 


- $85 


WORLD'S FAIR EXCURSIONS. 


September and October Dates Arranged. 


To see the World’s Fair comfortably, especially in 
these times, when trains are crowded, one must shun 
the lunch basket and the station eating house. Several 
things are eminently desirable—a first-class hotel near 
a first-class entrance to the fair, with three square 
meals a day; a special vestibule train to and from 
Chicago; a train that leaves you near the hotel; first- 
elass dining car service all the way from Boston to 
Chicago and return, and transfers in Chicago. 

All can be had at a very low price. 

Take the Winship Special World’s Fair Ex- 
ceerton, via Fitchburg and West Shore roads—with a 

= at Niagara Falls—as arranged with Raymond & 
Whitcomb, the greatest of excursionists. 

Ten days of the best of everything for 85. 


For particulars address 


A. E. WINSHIP, 


200 Washington Street. 3 Somerset Street. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, iia & Oct. 10, 1893, 


er 


Te the eiapimerpee Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 


ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
-appmess Ticket Acents oF CONNECTING LINES. 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
Witt BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO W. A. 
THRALL, Generac PasseNceR AND TICKET AGENT, 
GHicaco & NoRTH-WeSTERN Fy.. CHicaco. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicayo, UL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10)-paged 
Agency Manual free. EvrRrETT O. Fisk & Co, 


MAINE 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 


MISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFP’S 
BOAKDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Opens October 4th. College preparatory 
andadvyanced courses, Daily conversation in French 
and German, with Foreign Teachers. Careful at- 
tention to social culture. Apply for prospectus. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms #500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 


Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

ee tus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Eben Tourjée. OF MUS! Director. 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are aJso provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Banares Boston, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 
tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 
ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
roundings. Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and Coliege Preparatory courses. Musie , Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE, 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition: not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 86TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Uct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergartet. October 10. 
Fourteenth yeaf. 


NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Sciences, EOP RY, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and social culture. 39th year be- 


gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 


120 Broadway, N. Y. City. “ Dwight method” 
ot instruction. Degree of LL. D. given after two 
years’ course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
fee, $100. For catalogues, etec., address 

GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE. 


The original home reading course. A definite 
plan appeals to all who are dissatisfied with aim- 
less, desultory reading. Are you making what 
you might of life? It is never too late to begin. 
A majority of our readers are between 30 and 40. 


Write to 
John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In the October 8 


Scribner 


W. D. Howells 
writes of ‘‘The Man of Letters as a Man 


of Business.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
publishes his grandfather’s diary of a 
memorable voyage by Sir Walter Scott 

Joel Chandler Harris 
gives a most entertaining account of 


= 


Southern fox-hunting. Admirably illus- 


trated by A. B. 
Will H. Low 


-|@ Frost. 
furnishes the third of a 
Impressions of the Fair,” illustrating the 
text from his own sketch book. 
See also . 
The Mounted Police 
of North-West Canada. By J. G. A. 
Creighton, Illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. 
Glimpses of 
French Illustrators 
By F.N. Doubleday, the first of a series 
of beautifully illustrated articles on 
French artists and their work. With ex- 


series of ‘Artists’ 


amples of the work of Monvel, Delort, 
Lynch, Marchetti, 
and others. 


Jeanniot, Courboin 


Historic Houses of Washing= 
ton 
by Teunis 8.Hamlin. Places made mem- 
orable by dramatic incidents in the his- 
tory of our country and by some of its 
greatest men. Fully illustrated. 


The Fiction 


of the number includes short stories by 
John Kendrick Bangs and Duncan 
Campbell Scott and another installment 
of Harold Frederic’s powerful story of 
war times, ‘‘ The Copperhead.” 


Poems g 
by H.C. Bunner, Edith M. Thomas, Bliss 
Carmen and Margaret G. George. 


25:°Cis.a copy; ; $3 a year 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


eececuqeoxu oe ce 


Ore only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average * student. 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpornt.) 


Clearer and more helpful than anything I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE: 
A welcome relief from our present difficulties. 
Wm. H. SHERWOOD. 
Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
Emit 
t will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the great problem. 
B. MOLLENHAUER. 


HARRISON WILD. 


LIEBLING. 


Delight fully clear. 


Plainly exprassed and easily understood. 
Jos. H. Girrrncs. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincin ati—New York—Chicago. 


iT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIS?T. 
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T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Vanity Fair. 


By Wo. M. THAckKERAY. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, with 18 pew illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. Photogravure 
frontispieces. 2 vols., boxed, 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.50; white back and corners, fancy paper 
on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full 
gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, 
per vol., $3.00. 


Ivanhoe. 


By Sir Watrer Scorr. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, with 18 new illustra- 
tions by H. M. Eaton. Photogravure fron- 
tispieces. 2 vols., boxed, 12mo, cloth, neat 
gold line on cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
white back and corners, fancy paper on side, 
gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, 
oe $2.50; half calf, gilt top, per vol., 


The True Woman. 


Elements of Character, drawn from the life of 
Mary Lyon and others. By the Rev. W. M. 
THAYER, author of‘ Pioneer Boy,’ “‘ Farmer 
Boy,” ‘Nelson, the Country Boy,” etc. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


Many thousand copies of this biography 
have been sold, but the author, feeling that 
there has been a great change of public opin- 
ion regarding the employments uf women, has 
entirely rewritten it from the modern stand- 
point. It is sure to have a still wider popu- 
larity. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. : 


Few books written for young people possess 
greater merit or have had a wider popular- 
ity than the volumes in this series. This 
new uniform style is the most attractive 
form in which they have ever been issued. 


Fully illustrated, colored frontispiece, cloth 
back and corners, fancy paper sides. 8 vols., 
16mo, each $1.00. 8vo edition, with colored 
borders, attractively bound in white and col- 
ors, each $1.25. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Through the Looking Glass. 
Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin. 
The Story of a Short Life. 

Lob Lie by the Fire. 

The Little Lame Prince. 

The Adventures of a Brownie. 
The Peep of Day. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., N. Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 


Music. 


Harvest Music 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICES. 


THE AEN 
i é 
PILGRIM Seedtime anh Harvest. 
ALS: 
ee aa VII. OUR FESTIVAL. 
y VII. HARVEST SHEAVES. 
party XII. BIBLE TEMPERANCE. 
XVII. WHITE HARVEST SHEAVES. 
TUFTS. XX. GRATEFUL PRAISE, 
4 ets. 100 copies, $4.00. - Samples, 2 cts. 


(1 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. .2aite"* 


DOANE. 
$30.00 per 100, | Adddc. per copy if ordered by mail. 


Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN GCo., 


‘American and 
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A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


The International Teachers Bibles. 


THE SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


New Helps. 

New Maps. 

Fine Bindings. 
Clear Print. 
Minimum Size. 
Moderate Prices. 
The Only Teachers’ 
Bibles Having New 
Helps or Aids 
Prepared by Both 


London Clear Type 
Edition. 


English Scholars. 


Following is a partial list of those who as- 
sisted in the preparation of the new Inter- 
national Helps or Aids: 


Rey.C. H. H. Wright, D. D.. M. A., Ph. D., Editor, England. 

Rev. James Stalker, D.D., author of ‘Imago Christi,” 
Scotland, y 

Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Rey. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. 

eae E, Dunuing, D. D., Editor The Congregationalist, 

oston. 

Rey. A. R. Faussett, D.D., Canon and Prebendary of 
York, England, 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., New York. 

Rey. Hugh Me Millan, D.D., LL. D., F. R. 8. E., Scotland. 

Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A., D. D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, England. 

Rev. J. B. Heard, M. A., Caius College, Cambridge, and 
Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 


Engiand. 
Hurlbut, D.D., Sunday School Journal, 


Rey. Jesse L. 
New York. 

Theophilus G. Pinches, M.R.A.S., British Museum, 
London. i 2 
Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., President Chicago University, 

Chicago. : 
Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 
Major C. R. Conder, R.E.D.C.L., LL. D., M.R.A.S., Eng. 


An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the International 
Bibles, from actual survey, by Major Conder, of the Palestine Exploration 


Society. 


Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with large, clear type, 
durably bound, with modern practical Helps, new revised maps, and reason= 


able in price? 


First-Class Booksellers. 


The International Bibles answer the above requirements. 
Nearly two hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text. 
Teachers’ Bibles, ranging in price from 30 cents to $15.00. 


Reference and 
Sold by all 


Ask your dealer for them and take no other. 
Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


“The place of The Century Magazine at the head of all popular period- 
icals published in the English language ts no longer disputed anywhere.’ — 


TPE CENTURY 


FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS 


“Taking Napoleon to St. Helena.” 


The unpublished diary of the Secretary of the Admiral in command 
of the British vessel which conveyed Napoleon Bonaparte into exile. 
The every-day life of the ex-Emperor on board ship,—his conversa- 
tions with the Admiral regarding Waterloo, the siege of Moscow, the 
proposed invasion of England, etc., etc. The impressions made upon an 
Englishman by daily contact with Napoleon. A remarkable document. 


‘¢ Frederick Law Olmsted,’’ ‘* Walt Whitman in War= 


Time,’”’ ‘‘ Street-Paving in America,’ ‘‘The Cats of 
Henriette Ronner,’’ ‘«‘ Béranger’’ by the actor Coquelin, 


ALBANY ARGUS. 


‘“‘Life Among German Tramps,”’ ‘‘ Balcony Stories,’’ ven) 


x 


THE CENTURY CO, 
PUBLISHERS. 
33 East I77T# STNEW YORK 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to .he 
churches in suggesting sys- 


The 
** Harris” 
Method of 
Giving 


tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” inits present form have 
been sold, Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 


Congregationalist Leaflets 


I, Planning. S. B. CAPEN. 
3c. : 
III. Young Men in Politics. 

_ S.B. CAPEN. 3c¢. 
IV. Some One is Wasting. 
S. B. CAPEN. 2c. 


Practical 


Helpful 


16 #. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston, | For sale at the Office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 
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We call attention once more to the fact that we 
offer Gen. Lew Wallace’s new story, THE PRINCE 
OF INDIA (2 vols., $2.50), free to any old subscriber 
who sends with his own renewal a new subscriber 
and $6.00. Trial subscription, 6 months, $1.00, or 
3 months, 25 cents. 


UR theological seminaries, just begin- 
O ning their year’s work, are receiy- 
ing many new students who are 
to be in future years leaders among the 
churches. Their purposes, spirit and re- 
ligious life will be, in large measure, in- 
fluenced by the impressions received during 
the coming year. Do our churches realize 
the debt they owe to these schools of the 
prophets? There are churches whose suc- 
cessive pastors for many years have been 
trained at a single seminary. From it, 
through the preachers it has taught, have 
come to these churches the most precious 
messages which have given to them richer 
faith and have quickened their spiritual life. 
By it their pastors have been fitted to win 
souls, to minister to them when troubled, 
to bring comfort to sickbeds and bereaved 
hearts and to guide them in efforts to purify 
the community and uplift society. At this 
season, surely, our seminaries should have 
generous remembrance in the prayers of 
Christians, both in private and in public. 
We hope they will be mentioned in the 
prayer meetings, their services recalled and 
the obligations of the churches to them 
gratefully mentioned. 


Mr. Fred. L. Ames, who died week before 
last, has left as his monument in Boston one 
of the stateliest and costliest buildings in 
the city, the income of whose rental will en- 
rich his heirs. But he has left in his will 
nothing to show that he recognized any debt 
to the community in which and by whose aid 


he was able to amass a fortune of many mil-' 


lions. This fact will go far to intensify com- 
mon prejudice against rich men. But in 
order to estimate rightly the value of the 
rich to the community other current facts 
must also be noted. Mr. John Stephenson, 
the ear builder, who recently died in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., was reputed to be rich. It is 
said that he gave away during his lifetime 
over $1,000,000. He left a fortune of only 
$50,000. He created an industry which gave 
employment to thousands and added to the 
comfort and convenience of millions and 
continuously distributed the gains he justly 
earned. Rich men may even be unjust to 
their own kin in providing for the public 
good. It is said that an aged and destitute 
niece of Stephen Girard appeals in vain for 
a small pension from the estate which he 
left to found Girard College and which now 
amounts to more than $15,000,000. Let us 
not condemn rich men as a class because 
some rich men appear to have lived solely 
for personal and private ends. 


We are glad to see that an Austrian court’ 
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has recently passed sentence upon three 
libelers of the Jews—one of them a priest 
and another an editor—who repeated pub- 
licly the stupid and malicious charge that 
children were sacrificed in the Passover cer- 
emonies. Fortunately they attributed the 
crime to certain rabbis by name, so that 
libel suits could at once be brought. Itis 
strange that these charges can survive when 
the regulations for the Passover observance 
are so fully written in the Bible, which 
every Christian is supposed to reverence. 
It is in countries where the Bible is to a 
great extent an unknown book that these 
erroneous impressions remain in the popu- 
lar mind, but surely every priest should 
know that this same charge of using chil- 
dren’s blood in secret feasts was made 
against the early Christians by their enemies. 


There is something spectacular about the 
methods of the ‘‘ apostolic delegate,’’ Sa- 
tolli, in his administration of discipline in 
the Roman Catholic Church of this eountry. 
He compels a public declaration of personal 
submission from the archbishop of the 
wealthiest province of the church at one of 
the altars of his own city. He emphasizes 
his sympathy with democracy in interviews 
with the reporters. He rebukes a bishop 
with stinging words and sends the letter to 
the newspapers. If this be not ‘‘ playing to 
the galleries’’ it is certainly a shrewd bid 
for popularity. When tyranny quarrels with 
its nobility it has no resource but to throw 
itself upon the common people. A true 
church democracy is out'of reach, however, 
until the Congregational principle is ac- 
cepted which declares that Christ speaks 
through His people in the choice of minis- 
ters and the ordering of polity. 


Bishop J. P. Newman is reported to have 
preached a sermon recently in the course of 
which he denounced the paper upon Bud- 
dhism read at Chicago as an insult to the 
Christian and intelligent people of America. 
“‘Out of this religion,’’ he is reported to 
have said, ‘‘has come ‘Thuggery’ (sic), a 
condition that permits its enthusiasts to 
become robbers, assassins and thieves.’’ We 
hope it was the reporter who blundered so 
hopelessly, but we confess that the internal 
evidence does not point that way. In any 


event it may be well to remember that * 


an encyclopedia is a convenient book of 
reference when one is about to bring a 
sweeping charge against a whole system 
of faith. The goddess whom the Thugs 
served by murder belonged to the Brah- 
manical Pantheon and not the Buddhist 
Nirvana. Thuggee is dead now, as dead as 
the Inquisition, but, in its latter days at 


least, it could have been said with entire 


truth that where it existed there were no 
Buddhists and where there were Buddhists 
there was no Thuggee. The Buddhist 
speaker challenged the right of his audi- 
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ence in Chicago to judge because of their 
ignorance of the religion which he repre- 
sented. He might well point his finger at 
the bishop, or the reporter, and ask once 
more, ‘‘ How dare you judge us?”’ 


—$—— 


THE GRAVITY OF THE SITUATION. 


We cannot doubt that the corporate mem- 
bers of the American Board appreciate the 
condition which will confront them at 
Worcester and that every member who pos- 
sibly can will be present to act according to 
his best judgment. We wish for the tri- 
umph of no party and earnestly desire that 
party aims may be put aside in an effort to 
restore in the board the harmony which is 
maintained in all our other benevolent 
societies. In this we are confident that a 
large majority of the board are with us. Is 
peace possible? All admit that there is pro- 
found dissatisfaction with the present man- 
agement. What causes it? We need not 
name other reasons than those mentioned 
by the president of the board in his latest 
letter, though he gives these only as exam- 
ples of impressions concerning the Pruden- 
tial Committee, ‘‘as now constituted, which 
constantly reappear, which silently yet pal- 
pably fetter its influence.’”’ He says: 


It is felt by many, for example, that the com- 
mittee as it is, being small in number, made 
up of those living in one neighborhood and in 
various ways closely affiliated, has tended for. 
years to become rather a clique, or a coterie, 
than an adequate representative committee, 
fairly expressing the general mind of the 
board, alive to its thought and promptly re- 
sponsive to its practicalimpulse. ... / Another 
feeling is closely related to this, to the effect 
that the business of the committee has come 
too largely to be transacted in recent years in 
a routine way, under certain undefined laws 
of custom, according to technical or tradi- 
tional methods, without the independent exer- 
cise cof individual judgments on important 
cases and questions. ... It is an impression, 
too, not unnaturally associated with these in 
the minds of many, that the long service, the 
eminent character, the unusual mental and 
moral power of the beloved and honored chair- 
man of the committee, with his characteristic 
decisiveness of conviction, give him almost 
dictatorial power in its discussions, making it 
more difficult than it normally should be to 
oppose or largely differ from him and often 
rendering the decisions of the committee 
hardly more than a rescript of his personal 
judgment. .. . There is a feeling more widely 


distributed than either of these that the com- 


mittee ought to have upon it more pastors in 
active service, able to speak directly for their 
churches and conferences, with more of the 
larger contributors to the treasury. 

President. Storrs does not consider all 
these impressions as well founded, though 
with the last one he isin hearty sympathy. 
He believes the incessant attacks on the 
committee are often causeless. But he de- 
clares that these impressions are “‘ frequent 
and strong,’’ ‘‘ wide and injurious.” 

How extended are these impressions? 
They exist within the board itself. They 
existed four years ago to such an extent 
that the board unanimously resolved to find 
what ground, if any, there was for them, 
and appointed nine of its members to make 
thorough investigation. These brethren, 
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among the most eminent in the denomina- 
tion, enjoying the confidence of all, patiently 
and carefully made the investigation as the 
board had instructed them to do, and gave 
their unanimous report at the annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis three yearsago. At this 
meeting the chairman of the Prudential 
Cemmittee and. the home secretary pre- 
sented elaborately prepared papers severely 
eriticising the committee which had been 
appointed by the board to examine and re- 
port on their work. The testimony of the 
committee was in part withheld, largely at 
the request of President Storrs. After 
heated debate its recommendations were 
adopted, although its preliminary state- 
ments were refused. The dissatisfaction, 
which was declared to be based on suffi- 
sient reasons by that committee, whose re- 
port was opposed by the chairman of the 
Prudential Committee and the home secre- 
tary and by other members of the board 
who had made no investigation, has in- 
ereased in the board ever since. 

The same dissatisfaction has been so 
deeply felt within the Prudential Commit- 
tee that two years ago at Pittsfield the two 
younger members, Messrs. Dickinson and 
F, EK. Clark, were determined to résign be- 
eause of it, but remained at the earnest 
solicitation of President Storrs till last year 
they felt compelled to withdraw from the 
eommittee. For the same reason Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, who was elected to fill one of the 
vacancies, declined to serve, and the com- 
mittee in its regular. meetings has during 
the year consisted of only eight men, 

This dissatisfaction was so strong in our 
theological seminaries three years ago that 
the faculties of three of the four in New 
England unanimously expressed it in com- 
munications to the committee of nine above 
referred to. This dissatisfaction, which 
led Hon. Alpheus Hardy a number of 
years ago to retire from the committee, 
which Dr, Mark Hopkins emphatically 
voiced while president of the board, has 
increased till it is well known that nearly 
every educational institution in New Eng- 
land from Bangor and Bowdoin to Yale, 
from which the board expects to draw its 
missionaries and its leaders at home, is in 
large degree alienated from the board in 
its present management. Nor is the condi- 
tion muclf" more favorable in the West, 
where prominent Congregationalists, such 
as Presidents Angell of Michigan Univer- 
sity, Northrop of Minnesota University, 
Gates of Iowa College and Slocum of Col- 
orado College, are known to disapprove of 
the present policy.. We could add at once 
half a dozen names to this list of college 
presidents. 

This dissatisfaction has been expressed 
by several of our prominent churches in 
emphatic protests to the Prudential Com- 
mittee, by resolutions passed in various 
organizations—notably by.the General Con- 
ference of Connecticut, which has appointed 
a committee to present its dissatisfaction 
to the board itself—by the requests to the 
board made unanimously by most of our 
State associations and conferences that the 
churches be represented in its corporate 
membership, and by the significantly unani- 
mous action of the National Council last 
year in response to the memorial presented 
by the New Haven West Conference. 

This same dissatisfaction among mission- 
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aries is indicated by the unanimous request, 
which has been refused, of the entire Japan 
Mission for the appointment of Mr. Noyes. 
We understand that that mission has voted 
to present their request anew to the board 
at the Worcester meeting. We have suffi- 
cient evidence from correspondence and the 
testimony of those recently on the mission 
fields that this dissatisfaction is hardly less 
prevalent in China, India, Turkey and other 
missions of the board, 

It is hardly possible that with these con- 
ditions the churches should not suffer a 
sad decline in missionary interest. This is 
especially apparent among the young peo- 
ple, whose zeal might be kindled to give the 
gospel of Christ to the world if that were 
the chief interest of leaders of missions, 
but who are not interested in the disputes 
which in recent years have so largely ab- 
sorbed attention. Such loss of interest, if 
continued, means an incalculable loss of 
spiritual life. 

In view of these facts, which cannot be 
denied, it must be evident to all that, what- 
ever theories may be maintained by mem- 
bers of the board, they confront a condition 
and not a theory. With a debt of $88,000 
incurred during the last year, with a dissat- 
isfaction with its management which has 
divided the board itself, which has spread 
through its mission fields, through our col- 
leges and seminaries and churches, is it 
wise either to ignore the condition, or to 
expect to alleviate it, only by holding out 
the hope of changes in the future? 

We dread to consider the suggestion which 
ex-President Bartlet has recently made, and 
which is supported by some papers, both 
liberal and ultra-conservative, that contribu- 
tors and churches dissatisfied with the man- 
agement should withdraw their contributions 
from the board and form anew organization. 
We believe two foreign missionary societies 
appealing for contributions would speedily 
result in crippling the board in its tunds, in 
a division of ‘missionary spirit among the 
churches which would eventually destroy 
that spirit, in separations and alienations in 
local churches, in eontroversies in our local 
and State organizations and in the distress 
and unsettling of pastors. 

The exceeding gravity of the situation 
cannot but be oppressively felt by every 
member of the board. Especially does the 
responsibility rest with what has been con- 
sidered the majority to devise some plan to 
meet these conditions. We trust that the 
greatness of the issues involved and the im- 
perative necessity for prompt action will 
move us all to put aside personal preferences 
and to seek earnestly, prayerfully, unitedly, 
the larger good. May divine wisdom be 
given to the board at the Worcester meeting. 


a 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


The spectacle now presented in the Art 
Palace on the lake front in Chicago of the 
representatives of nearly all the religious 
faiths of the world, gathered to set forth on 
a common platform the doctrines they hold 
and are ready to defend, is both unique and 
encouraging in the history of religion. The 
deepening interest in problems concerning 
nature, man and God and their relations to 
each other, the growing spirit of tolerance 
for all those who are earnestly seeking to 
find God and be guided by His revela- 
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tions, whether made directly to the human 
soul or through the pages of a book, the 
nearness to each other of the different parts 
of the world by reason of improved methods 
in travel, and the attractions of the fair, 
have combined to make this parliament 
possible. Its influence cannot fail te be 
good. It will help the cause of truth the 
world over. It will deepen the confidence 
which Christians have in their own system 
of religion, while yet giving them a better 
understanding of the wants of the Oriental 
mind and the obstacles which hinder it 
from accepting the Christianity of the West. 

That all men have been made of one 
blood, and alike feel the need of God and 
have been endowed with essentially the 
same human nature, this meeting of the 
East and the West has demonstrated. That 
the disciples of Confucius and Buddha, 
that Brahmans and Christians are earnest in 
their search after God, has also been made 
apparent. That no topics are so interesting 
in themselves, or are regarded as of such 
transcendent importance, as those which 
we call theological the papers read on this 
platform of all religions clearly show. The 
audiences which have filled Columbus Hall 
day after day, morning, afternoon and eyen- 
ing, for more than two weeks are am eri- 
dence that men are hungry for the truths 
which appeal to the soul and which prefess 
to be able to satisfy its wants. 

China, Japan, India, Turkey and the is- 
lands of the sea have sent their greatest 
and best men to represent the religious sys- 
tems which millions of our fellow-creatures 
receive as from God. To what these men 
have had to say most respectful attention 
has been given. Yet the impression has 
been made that in essential particulars 
these religions are defective, not more in 
the fundamental principles of their social 
morality than in the relation of the individ- 
ual to God. In none of them is there any 
true sense of the awful nature of sin er of 
the need of an atoning Saviour to remove its 
guilt and destroy its power. Salvation seems 
to mean a system of works, which the un- 
aided human soul is competent to perform. 
Naturally enough asceticism, poverty and a 
life of introspection are held in high henor. 
Nothing, apparently, is really known of 
salvation by grace through faith. Nor is 
there any true perception of the nature of 
the social problems of our time, or the im- 


possibility of their being solved apart from 


the application of the principles of Christ. 
These teachers from the Orient are not igno- 
rant of the history of Christ, and regard 
Him as a prophet of God who is in ne way 
superior to the prophets reverenced in their 
own history. That these Orientals sheuld 
return to their respective countries the same 
men they came hither is impossible, It is 
to be feared that some of them will form an 
unfavorable opinion of our civilization and, 
being unable to discriminate between it and 
true Christianity, will go home with renewed 
confidence in the religious beliefs they have 
hitherto held. But this will not be true of 
all, or of most, of those who have attended 
this parliament. The presence of these 
Orientals and the knowledge of the sacri- 
fices they have made to be here cannot be 
without its effect on so-called Christians. 
It has taught us that there are people in 
heathen nations who set spiritual posses- 
sions above material and who give honor to 
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sanctity and righteousness rather than to 
political power and material wealth. 

The parliament has also shown how nearly 
at one in all fundamental doctrines of faith 
and practice are the members of the great 
Christian bodies. To the Roman Catholic, 
the Greek, the Armenian Christian and to 
the Protestant believer Christ is alike pre- 
cious and is alike regarded as the only 
Saviour. Leaving out minor differences, 
which history has yet shown to be impor- 
tant and which Protestants cannot give up, 
it has been made evident that no better or 
abler defenders of the Christian faith in 
some of its most essential principles can be 
found than are to be found in the Roman 
and the Greek Church. There are platforms 
on Which all Christians can stand and work 
tegether. This is true, also, as respects 
orthodox and liberal Christians, especially 
in social reforms. The parliament has in- 
deed shown that liberality and breadth of 
view are no more characteristic of their pro- 
fessed disciples than of those who are spoken 
of as narrow and bigoted, but it has also 
shown that tolerance and charity are by no 
means inconsistent with a love for the 
sterner doctrines of Calvin or the milder 
teachings of Arminius, that the evangelism 
which seeks the salvation of men’s souls 
through the preaching of a gospel of repent- 
amee and forgiveness and by faith alone is 
no less interested in the well-being of men 
here and in all the problems of poverty and 
human need than those who affirm that they 


’ care less about a heaven hereafter than for 


a heaven on earth. 

The catholicity of the parliament and the 
perfect fairness of its managers have re- 
ceiyed emphasis in the prominence which 
Jews have had on its platform, and in the 
heartiness and freedom with which they 
have presented the leading and specific doc- 
trines of their faith. Women also have been 
heard. There has been no barrier of sex. 
Even the Indian has not been left without 
adefender. In fact, the practical character 
of the subjects treated, in spite of their close 
connection with the abstruse principles of 
philesophy, has been quite as prominent as 
the desire to set up a platform on which the 
entire religious world should be free to 
speak out its deepest and most sacred 
thoughts. That this has been done and 
with great profit to all, and that the objec- 
tions of those who have opposed the parlia- 
ment have no real foundation, the volumes 
whieh will contain these contributions of 
the various religions which human need has 
called into being will help to make clear. 
For ourselves we desire to express our grati- 
tude to Dr. Barrows and Mr. Bonney for 
giving the world this Parliament of Re- 


ligions. 
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| PREVAILING. PRAYER. 

The power of it lies in its spirit rather 
than in its persistence. It is not a mere 
teasing of God to grant something. Prob- 
ably the only value which He perceives in 
a long-continued supplication is whatever 
evidence it affords of the petitioner’s ear- 
nestness, and when His all-seeing, eye ob- 
serves that the whole heart is poured out 
in a prayer there can be little additional 
force in continuing to make the appeal. 

A prevailing prayer is one which is so 


founded in penitence and faith as to illus- 


trate one’s desire to be right in his own 
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spirit before God. It is one which, no mat- 
ter what its form or its aim, subordinates the 
human will to the divine, always tempering 
its utmost intensity with the proviso, ‘‘ Yet 
not my will but thine be done,’’ It recog- 
nizes the superiority of God’s knowledge 
and the rightfulness of His rule over us. 
It understands the fact that a prayer may 
be answered best by seeming to deny it. 
It is the cry of a trusting child to a loving 
father for a favor, not of a clamorous suitor 
for some just but as yet ungranted right. 

Prevailing prayer is understood best by 
looking back over life and noting when and 
how our petitions have been answered. And 
it may be well to remind any who believe 
that God has been persuaded by their:sheer 
persistence to give them just what they 
asked for of the comment of the Psalmist 
upon some like them, ‘‘ He gave them their 
request but sent leanness into their souls.’’ 
Theirs were not prevailing prayers in the 
best sense. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Bishop Atticus G. Haygood of the South- 
ern Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
October Forum writes on The Black Shadow 
in the South. It is a timely utterance in 
view of events in Roanoke, Va., and in New 
Orleans during the past ten days. Bishop 
Haygood is as orthodox in his views on 
lynching and burning negroes as we trust 
we are, but he explains the Paris, Tex., in- 
cineration as due to the ‘temotional insan- 
ity’? of a community, and doubtless the 
same plea will be set forth in defense of the 
course of the citizens of Roanoke last week. 
It is a plea that has been worked in defense 
of desperate individuals who have violated 
God’s law and the law of men, and too often 
it has succeeded in the past, though we 
question whether it is an opportune time to 
enlarge the scope and make an alleged in- 
firmity an excuse for the crime of a com- 
munity. 


What are the facts? A negro, Robert 
Smith, on Sept. 20, assaulted and nearly 
killed a farmer’s wife selling her produce 
in the market at Roanoke. The negro was 
captured and with difficulty placed in the 
city jail and the local militia put on guard. 
As night came on a mob of citizens, bent on 
lynching Smith and led by the son of his 
victim, surrounded the jail, refused to listen 
to the wise suggestions of Mayor Trout, 
violently assailed the jail doors and shot 
into the interior of the jail, wounding the 
mayor. Then, and not until then, the 
militia was ordered to fire, and though 
neighbors were firing upon neighbors the 
militia did their duty and nine men fell 
dead and as many more were seriously 
wounded. Thus was the majesty of law 
upheld, though at frightful cost, and the 
Iesson taught to a Southern community that 
even a negro has a claim upon the commu- 
nity for a fair trial and the preservation of 
his life until legally found guilty of death, 
But during the night, despite the appeals 
of the best men of the city, many of the 
respectable citizens were plotting to take 
the life of Smith at any cost the next day. 
Chance threw him in their power at early 
morn and ere long he was hung, bullet rid- 
dled and eventually incinerated, women, it 


‘is said, gladly helping to gather the fuel. 


Mayor Trout is still a fugitive from the city 
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and the militiamen who did their duty are 
in hiding. In Jefferson parish, New Or- 
leans, three negroes already have been hung 
for no other cause than that they either 
refused or were unable to give clews to the 
whereabouts of a brother suspected of mur- 
der, and bloodhounds are now on the track 
of the murderer. Newspaper men have been 
excluded from the parish because the New 
Orleans press has condemned the lynchings, 
the leading white citizens have declared the 
parish to be under martial law and a pyre 
has been erected upon which the first negro 
captured whom they suspect of the murder 
will be roasted. And yet the governor and 
the sheriff do nothing. All the conditions 
for arace war ripen. The good name, not 
only of the South, but of the nation is 
injured abroad. Immigrants are deterred 
from settling in the South. Law and order 
are set at naught. Anarchy reigns. 


Yet is it surprising? If such a journal as 
the Richmond Christian Advocate will, as it 
has during the past few months, publish 
editorials lamenting the advantages given to 
the negro by schools founded with Northern 
money, if it will stir up the racial antipa- 
thies and deplore the progress of the Afri- 
can out of the lust and ignorance which 
slavery fostered, itis scarcely reasonable te 
expect non-religious, carnal men to curb 
their anger and let organized society deal 
with offenders. The lust of the negro is 
made by Bishop Haygood in his Forum arti- 
cle the cause for the violence of the Cauca- 
sian. Without at all wishing to condone 
the awful record of negro lust in the South, 
or seeming to ignore the terrible situation 
in which the South is placed by the inheri- 
tance that has come from slave days, yet no 
Christian patriot can for a moment fail to 
denounce with every breath the defiance of 
law, the indignity to manhood, the brutal — 
deeds which Roanoke and New Orleans have 
just seen. Moreover, let the Southern Can- 
casian not forget that there were days when 
his deliberate lust—not passion—broke the 
hearts and outraged the holy instincts of 
the descendants of Ham. 


Since Aug. 26, on lines east of Chicago, 
the number of passengers killed in railway 
collisions has at least been eighty, and the 
number of those severely injured at least 
125. From the accident on the Harlem road 
on Aug. 26 to the latest horror on Sept. 
22 on the Wabash road, near Kingsbury, 
Ind., it is one long, ghastly record of in- 
competency and carelessness of employés 
and, we fear, evasion of responsibility by 
railroad officials. In some cases the ver- 
dicts of the coroners juries have gone to 
the bottom and named the guilty men, but, 
alas, with the rendering of the verdicts the 
rights of the public seem to end. Prosecu- 
tion rarely follows and conviction even less 
frequently. Where, as in Massachusetts, 
there is a State commission beyond the 
temptations of politics or above fear of cor- 
porations and armed with authority, then 
an investigation follows that amounts to 
something. Witness the report just ren- 
dred on the causes of accident on the Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad at Chester, Mass., 
Aug. 31, when fourteen were killed and 
twenty-eight injured. 


The Massachusetts railroad commission- 
ers find that the bridge at Chester had 
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been fatally weakened, that the speed of the 
train was not even a contributing cause to 
the collapse, that the immediate responsi- 
bility for the disaster rests upon the fore- 
man of the corps of repairers, who had 
recklessly allowed the work of repairing the 
bridge to be done by improper methods and 
the bridge to be left in an utterly unsafe 
condition, that there was a serious and, as 
it proved, fatal neglect on the part of the 
railroad to provide a competent supervisor, 
employed by and directly responsible to it- 
self, to see that the bridge was at all times 
during the progress of the work in a safe 
condition, the original responsibility for the 
accident, therefore, resting with the com- 
pany. So far so good, and the public will 
now expect a prosecution of the foreman 
and the collection of damages from the cor- 
poration. Asto the future, the commission- 
ers recommend that all railroads in the 
State, when engaged in repairing or strength- 
ening bridges, shall either have a compe- 
tent, responsible inspector present to watch, 
inspect or act, or they must at such times 
support such bridges with temporary trestles 
sufficient to carry safely alltrains. Hitherto 
the recommendations of the commission 
have usually been equivalent to commands, 
so that one important reform is likely to be 
wrought in one State. But no laws or offi- 
cials can prevent the temporary or perma- 
nent stupidity of engineers, switchmen or 
brakemen or their mental bewilderment, 
due ofttimes to prolonged and illy requited 
labor, from allowing them to run by sig- 
nals, to turn switches at the wrong instant 
and nullify the best laid plans of railroad 
managers, at the same time causing never- 
ending sorrow and awful loss of life. 


Justice Brewer of the national Supreme 
Court is the nephew of Justice Field. Both 
of them are sons of clergymen. Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Hornblower, who has been chosen 
by Mr. Cleveland to succeed the late Justice 
Blatchford as a member of the great tribu- 
nal, is a nephew of the late Justice Bradley, 
the grandson of a former chief justice of 
New Jersey’s Supreme Court and the son of 
an eminent Presbyterian clergyman of New 
Jersey. He was graduated at Princeton in 
1878 and for many years he has served as 
counsel for some of the largest insurance and 
railroad corporations in New York City, 
where he has gained a very high rank as a 
lawyer. Politically he is a Democrat, but 
not of the Senator Hill stripe, and he as- 
sisted in formulating the indictment of 
Judge Maynard by the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation. His nomination has been heartily 
approved by men of all parties save the 
Populist. As for the nomination of Mr. 
J.J. Van Alen, nominally of Rhode Island, 
as our minister to Italy, it cannot be-said to 
give much satisfaction to any one save the 
recipient and his nearest friends. It savors 
too much of the consummation of a bargain. 
It establishes a new qualification for availa- 
bility as representative at foreign courts, 
viz., wealth, and it seems to ignore the vol- 
untary expatriation of Mr. Van Alen during 
most of his life and his comparatively re- 
cent and perhaps selfish interest in Ameri- 
can politics. Possibly we do injustice to 
Mr. Van Alen. The Senate will do well to 
investigate before it confirms. 


The Parliament of Great Britain has ad-’ 
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journed to meet again Nov. 2 to discuss 
questions that interest Welsh and Scotch 
Nonconformists, English working men and 
middle class ratepayers. As was stated last 
week the keynote of the new campaign is to 
be sounded in Mr. Gladstone’s address to his 
Midlothian constituents. The great strike 
of coal miners continues notwithstanding 
the depletion of the union’s treasury, the 
terrible hardships suffered by individual 
miners, the injury wrought to industries de- 
pendent upon a steady coal supply, the de- 
crease of railway earnings and the rise in 
coal in the large towns, causing discomfort 
and positive suffering. Here and there 
where the local authorities have failed to 


suppress disorder the militia has been or-. 


dered out. For permitting this the govern- 
ment has been openly censured by Keir 
Hardie, John Burns and other radical lead- 
ers, and they in turn have been given to un- 
derstand by the home secretary, Mr. Asquith, 
that all their vaporings will not deter the 
government from protecting property and 
life. Sir Henry Norman, the successful ad- 
ministrator of colonial affairs, recently se- 
lected by Mr. Gladstone to rule over India 
in Her Majesty’s name, has declined on the 
score of inadequate health, a reason sup- 
posed to be secondary by those on the inside 
of British politics. Mr. Gladstone is thus 
put in somewhat of a plight, as he had re- 
jected the names most naturally suggested 
by those conversant with the supply and de- 
mand. The Marquis of Landsdowne, the 
retiring governor-general of India, in his val- 
edictory stoutly defended the policy which 
induced India to close its mints to free coin- 
age of silver, thus anticipating and to some 
extent nullifying the effects of our action 
should the Sherman law be repealed. 


Bismarck of late has been failing in physi- 
cal power. His enemies claim that coincident 
with this there has been a mental decline. 
For some reason, as yet occult, unless it be 
a natural and commendable one, Emperor 
William seems desirous of putting an end 
to the ill feeling which has existed between 
himself and the great ex-chancellor, and to 
prove it has sent expressions of sympathy 
and offered him one of the imperial castles 
as a place of convalescence and residence. 
Bismarck based his immediate declination 
of the offer upon his physician’s advice 
that such a change of residence would be 
imprudent, but friends and enemies con- 
cede that if the heart were willing the flesh 
would not be too weak, and strenuous 
efforts are being made to make the advance 
of the emperor but the beginning of a par- 
tial if not complete reconciliation. While 
the German and Austrian emperors have 
been witnessing the impressive reviews of 
the Austrian army during the past week, 
France has been planning to give the Rus- 
sian fleet aud naval officials such a recep- 
tion as would impress the Triple Alliance 
with the genuineness of the devotion which 
France has for the ezar and his children. 
Unfortunately for France the czar has let 
it be known that he will tolerate only a 
certain and greatly modified degree of jubi- 
lation. Wherefore the spirit of France is 
sad and Germany laughs in her sleeve. 


The case of the United States Govern- 
ment versus Asa Potter, charged with dis- 
honest management as president of the 
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Maverick National Bank, Boston, was or- 
dered dropped by Judge Putnam, owing to 
the inability of the prosecution to furnish 
evidence that would be permissible under 
the present statutes. Much was stolen. 
The public is morally certain who is guilty. 
The imperfection of the statutes and the 
victory of the defendant on technicalities 
simply go to confirm opinions that do 
much to create distrust in business and 
pessimism respecting the administration 
of justice.——The World’s Fair will close 
Oct. 31.—The Valkyrie, after a tempes- 
tuous voyage, arrived in New York Har- 
bor Sept. 21. Six San Francisco non- 
union sailors were killed by the intentional 
explosion of dynamite. The Coast Sea- 
men’s Union, a strong and lawless trades 
union, is believed to be responsible for the 
dastardly deed. Spanish anarchists ex- 
ploded a bomb in Barcelona which failed to 
kill the intended victim, Capt. Gen. Marti- 
nez de Campos, but did kill five spectators 
of the military review in which he was 
engaged. The Russian monitor, Roosalka, 
with a crew of 178 men, is believed to have 
sunk, The Haytian warship, the Alexandre 
Petion, with eighty passengers, including 
prominent Haytian government officials, is 
reported to have met a similar fate. 


IN BRIEF, 


Graduates and friends of Williams College 
will take a peculiar interest in next week’s 
issue of the Congregationalist, which to a large 
extent will be a Williams centennial number, 
in view of the approaching one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the institution. 
We shall publish pictures of Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins and President Carter, of the Mark Hop- 
kins Memorial Building, a number of personal 


‘tributes to the great educator from eminent 


men and an article by Professor Spring show- 
ing the part the college has played in Amer- 
ican life. 


Monogamy is regnant. The only speaker 
hissed at the Parliament of Religions was a 
defender of polygamy. 


An English lord, recently deceased, left 
$80,000 to his horse-trainer, $5,000 to his cook 
and $1,000 to his chaplain. Out of the heart 
the last testament speaketh. 


“A bishop nowadays is one who loses his 
individuality and by this loss becomes neu- 
tral.’’ Ifthis opinion of the Transcript be true 
then the Protestant Episcopal Church or any 
other sect with a bishop is to be commiserated, 


The Home Missionary Society has decided 
to hold its next annual meeting as far West as 
Omaha, and will probably convene there the 
first week in June. This is quite a jump from 
Saratoga, but a wise move, all things con- 
sidered. 


Mayor Gilroy of New York refused to permit 
the flag of Italy to float over the City Hall on 
the anniversary of the unification of Italy. 
Will he be as courageous on the 17th of 
March? Abram S. Hewitt was when he was 
mayor. The Italians say that Archbishop 
Corrigan’s dislike of Mgr. Satolli is responsi- 
ble for Mayor Gilroy’s attitude. 


If Missionary Noyes is really heretical the 
efforts of the Prudential Committee to keep 
him separate from the missionaries of the 
board are not very successful. Just about the 
time the committee were making public their 
action in withdrawing their offer of appoint- 
ment the Japan Mission was electing him to 
be preacher at their annual meeting in 1894. 


ie i 
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Dr. Quint’s article in our issue of Aug. 17 on 


-Misunderstandings has brought back to him 


the very gratifying information that in no less 
than three cases it bas led to the reconciliation 
of parties who had long been estranged. It 
was certainly wise counsel, and while it re- 
quires some grace to put it into practice we 
are confident that the reconciled friends are 
happier than they have been for many a day. 


The children of light do not altogether lack 
the wisdom of the children of this world. 
The Christian Endeavor Union of Boston and 
vicinity has appointed a press committee which 
proposes to furnish to the daily and weekly 
newspapers prompt reports of their conyen- 
tions and other meetings. We have no doubt 
that what they present that is really news 
will see the light and that truth will spread 
and Christian Endeavor Societies will grow 
thereby. 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie said a word at the 
opening of the Parliament of Religions which 
needed to be said, viz.: ‘‘There are persons 
who wish the Puritan had been somebody 
else, but he was not. It is a little more than 
a truism to say that, if be had been a different 
man from the one he was, he would not have 
been the man he was; and I venture to say if 
the Puritan had not been precisely what he 
was this gathering never would have been 
heard of,”’ 


While the practice of finding one’s pulpit. 


theme in current events or in the recurring 
seasons may be overdone in some quarters, 
every one will recognize the timeliness just 
now of sermons relating to the opening of 
schools and to educational] interests in general. 
We have heard of one or two such discourses 
this autumn which the congregations hearing 
them pronounced of great value, and in one 
case the subject was carried over into the 
weekly conference meeting. 


It is rather a compliment, perhaps, that the 
pickpockets of Chicago selected the Parlia- 
ment of Religions as a favorable theater of 
operations. ‘‘Dogs do not eat dogs,’ and 
thieves seek their prey among those whom 
they suppose to be least familiar with the 
ways of theft. It shows, too, that all religions 
combined do not stop theft. A woman who 
sat entranced listening to a Buddhist priest 
had her earrings stolen from her ears. It is 
to be hoped that she took in at those two 
points more than she lost. , 


Our municipalities and our general govern- 
ment vie with one another in giving away 
valuable property in franchises, monopolies 
and land to those who, by force or craft, get 
the firmest hold on it. In the Cherokee strip 
aman had taken possession of a vacant claim 
when another boomer rode up and, covering 
him with a rifle, said, ‘‘ We’ll play checkers 
for this claim. I’ve jumped and it’s your 
move.” The first man promptly moved. In 
games of this sort the trusts usually jump and 
the people find that it is their move. 


Is it not discouraging to think how patient 
researches and extended discussion may be 
made useless bya little knowledge? Scholars 
have spent years in attempting to prove that 
the Gospels, especially that of John, were 


_ written at a later date than the first century 


and by other names than their reputed authors. 
But Professor Thayer of Harvard says of the 


newly discovered Gospel according to Peter; 


Half a century of discussion is swept away 
by the recent discovery at a stroke. Brief as 
is the recovered fragment, it attests indubita- 
bly all four of our canonical books. 


Dr. W. E. Griffis has found a reviser of his 


sermons to which he objects but he has to 
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submit. In response to an appeal from Dr. 
H.S. Barnum of Constantinople for sermons, 
with $15 each to print them in Turkish for 
distribution, he sent one on Christian Experi- 
ence, In it he referred to ‘“‘the North Star 
amid dim constellations.’’ But the sultan’s 
palace is called Yild/z, the star, and the censor 
erased the sentence. Dr. Griffis feels that he 
might have been allowed to approach as near 
to the Turkish throne as the North Star with- 
out being silenced for interfering with the 
political affairs of that country. 


A European visiting in New York has called 
the attention of the public to the disgraceful 
state of affairs which permits the base of the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln in Union Square 
to be used as a hitching and “ baiting’’ place 
for the horses of a street car company. Bos- 
ton is scarcely in a position to sneer at her 
neighbor. Ranged about the base of the 
statue of Samuel Adams stand garbage buck- 
ets and tool chests, and the writer last week 
saw a drunken man vainly trying to find 
repose upon its slanting pedestal, all the 
time (fifteen minutes) revealing to the crowd 
of passers-by the filthy state of his mind and 
body. New York’s park board has sup- 
pressed its nuisance. Let Boston move. 


The “ bazar’’ at Kerriemuir has been held. 
Mr. Barrie opened it with a characteristic 
speech full of humor and sly allusions to the 
foibles that seem to be inevitable in managing 
a ‘‘bazar,’’ or, as we would say, ‘‘a church 
fair.’”’ According to Mr. Barrie Mr. Dishart op- 
posed the bazar. Mrs. Dishart consulted Tam- 
mas Haggart as to how her liege lord was to 
be‘circumvented. Tammas suggested that a 
differentiation between a bazar and a sale of 
work might win the consent of the indignant 
pastor. This failing to mollify or blind Mr. 
Dishart his wife was compelled to fall back 
upon Tammas’s suggested dernier ressort, viz., 
that there is the same difference between a 
bazar and a sale of work as there is ‘“‘ between 
the sermon you preached last Sabbath and the 
one you preached two years come Michaelmas.”’ 


The editor of the Christian Advocate vouches 
for the truth of the following story. A famous 
United States senator, boisterous in manner 
and vulgarin thought, once was a guest at the 
dinner table of the late Hon. Hamilton Fish. 
Formerly religious, the senator, in his fall 
from grace, had become irreverent and mali- 
cious in his comments upon Christianity and 
Christians. At this dinner he was unusually 


<coarse, virulent and loud. Mr. Fish, the host, 


endured it as long as courtesy made necessary, 
and finally said: “ Senator ——, pardon me, 
but I must request you to desist. I firmly be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
world; of His church I am a member, in my 
house have tried to honor Him, and in His 
faith I expect to die; and it is painful to me 
to hear you speak ip this way.” There were 
no more sneers. : 


A criminal, whose term would not expire 
until 1908, has just been released from the 
Massachusetts States Prison under the habit- 
ual criminal act, which paroles him so long 
as he complies with three conditions, viz.: 
‘“‘Wirst, that he shall not lead an idle and 
dissolute life; second, that he shall not visit 
any barroom, gambling house or disreputable 
place, or associate with persons of bad charac- 
ter; third, that he shall not violate any laws 
of the commonwealth, but shall hereafter lead 
an upright, industrious and law-abiding life.”’ 
This is an important precedent. Much de- 
pends upon the sincerity of the criminal and 
quite as much upon his reception by society. 
Too often the responsibility for a return toa 
life of crime is due to the heartless scorn, the 


“unjust suspicion of men who ought to lend a 


helping hand. 
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From complaints that have reached us we 
feel justified in warning our readers against a 
man who has been presenting to ministers 
and other persons in different parts of New 
England the supposed advantages of a book 
union, which offers them books and library 
furniture at reduced rates and in addition 
promise’ to furnish them ‘‘ the fullest attain- 
able information on any subject within the 
range of human knowledge.”’ The fee for 
joining the organization, two dollars, is col- 
lected at the start by the man who claims to 
be the agent of the concern. We know of 
several persons who have paid the fee and 
wko have since been unable to get any re- 
sponse to communications sent to the address 
of the organization, which address, from in- 
quiries which we have recently made, we 
judge to be a somewhat variable one. 


———— 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


Nearly two months have flown since Con- 
gress met in extra session, called expressly 
for the purpose of repealing the silver pur- 
chase law in deference to the almost unani- 
mous demand of the citizens, and the law 
is not repealed yet. More than this, the 
outlook for repeal appears of late to be be- 
coming less rather than more promising. 
The opposition in the Senate is as firm as 
ever, and the most sanguine friends of re- 
peal are beginning to be doubtful as to the 
result. Public sentiment seems thus far to 
have made no impression whatever on the 
thirty-five or forty silver senators, several 
of whom have been formally and earnestly 
urged by their constituents to withdraw 
their opposition to the Wilson bill. “ Every 
day one or more of the silver senators de- 
clare in the most emphatic manner that the 
proposed legislation will be antagonized by 
every method available, and they undoubt-_ 
edly mean what they say. 

In other words, there is a settled purpose 
to filibuster this bill to death, unless the 
majority will consent to a compromise satis- 
factory to the silverites, and the existing 
rules and traditions of the Senate make such 
a course of action entirely feasible. So far 
as the question of compromise is concerned, 
to the credit of the President and the repeal 
leaders in the Senate, be it said that there 
are as yet no signs of yielding on their part. 
Attention is therefore directed at present 
mainly to the practicability of changing the 
rules of the Senate by the introduction of 
the cloture provision. It is beginning to be 
generally admitted by public men here that 
the cldture principle must be soon incorpo- 
rated permanently in our national legisla- 
tive machinery, or that machinery will suffer 
a complete breakdown. 

Practically, the breakdown has already 
occurred inthe Senate. Although the House 
Democrats, recollecting the days of ‘‘ Czar 
Reed,’’ hated most heartily to adopt any of 
his methods, they have been obliged by the 
logic of the situation to adopt cloture, or 
what amounts to the same thing. They 
found that the Republicans were likely to 
imitate the silver tactics in their opposition 
to the federal elections law repeal and that 
the only way to carry that repeal, or, in 
fact, any measure of a partisan character, 
was to put the screws on filibustering, and 
this they have done by the adoption of an 
additional rule for that purpose. Mr. Reed 
and his friends could not forbear, of course, 
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to twit the majority on its tardy indorse- 
ment of their views and methods, and their 
triumph is a legitimate one. But, aside 
from all personal or partisan considerations 
whatever, the situation had become very 
serious in both houses, and it demanded 
prompt and heroic treatment. The abuse 
of filibustering has now grown to such pro- 
portions that the minority actually rules in 
this country, and it always will rule until 
the Senate follows the example of the House 
and establishes the cléture principle. 

Senator Platt of Connecticut is one of the 
first to see the growing necessity for a radi- 
cal change in the Senate rules, and the 
other day he made a formal motion to pro- 
vide for cloture. It is not believed that the 
time is yet ripe for the acceptance of the 
proposition, but old observers here assert 
that the days of the prevailing system of 
so-called ‘‘courtesy’’ are numbered, and 
that it will need only a few more experiences 
like this silver debate to break it down 
utterly. Meanwhile, the repeal senators, 
under the lead of Mr. Voorhees, are hoping 
that by a firm but conciliatory course they 
may prevail upon the silver men to consent 
to a vote in the process of time. They have 
therefore lengthened the daily sessions, but 
have foreborne to press all night sittings, 
and they talk now of getting a vote next 
week. It will be remembered that they 
talked the same way a week and a fortnight 
ago. + 

Opinions are divided as to the policy of 
pushing the repeal of the federal elections 
law at the present time. The Democrats 
are bound to do this sometime, but many of 
them are afraid that immediate action in 
the matter may endanger the prospects of 
silver repeal by alienating some of the Re- 
publican half-way repealers. As to this 
matter it is mostly guesswork, but the prob- 
ability is that the danger alluded to would 
not amount to much, The danger to silver 
repeal proceeds from an altogether different 
source, and has nothing to do, essentially, 
with partisan politics. It is the same dan- 
ger that confronts the advocates of federal 
election law repeal and of tariff reform. It 
is the danger of a minority controlling a 
majority by filibustering. And if obstruc- 
tion wins in this silver battle, it may be 
expected to win in the other cases, too, and 
the result Will then be that the Fifty-third 
Congress will accomplish nothing of im- 
portance concerning which there is a decided 
division of opinion. This is a depressing 
prognosis, but it expresses the views and 
expectations of a large number of veteran 
and unbiased observers in Washington today. 

Eastern Republicans who are to speak on 
the election law repeal bill generally express 
an intention to avoid sectional and ‘‘ bloody 
shirt’’ issues. They intend to confine their 
arguments to the need of federal supervision 
in New York and other large cities which 
are dominated by corrupt political machines. 
Some of the Western Republicans, on the 
other hand, may be relied upon to revive 
the old subject of elections in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina. The attack 
upon Tammany will be met by the New 
York Democrats with a counter-attack upon 
Supervisor Davenport and his methods of 
interference with the growth of Democratic 
majorities in their bailiwick. 

The hearings on the tariff before the ways 
and means committee were concluded last 
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Wednesday, and the Democratic members 
of the committee are now busily at work 
framing their new bill, which they expect 
to have ready some time in November. It 
is understood that they are unanimously in 
favor of a broad and general revision, with 
as great a reduction of duties as can be 
accomplished within the lines of a revenue 
tariff. Rumor now points, therefore, toa more 
radical bill than was at first expected, and 
one that will excite strong opposition among 
the Republicans and perhaps among some 
Democrats as well. There is no doubt that 
the bill, whatever its terms may be, will pass 
the House, but the Senate Republicans will 
antagonize it vigorously, and, as already in- 
timated, may prevent a vote from being 
taken upon it in that body. Among the 
features of the new bill it is expected that 
there will be a reduction, if not an abolition, 
of the duty on bituminous coal, in the in- 
terest of New England manufacturers and 
the Nova Scotia coal syndicate. This will 
be bitterly opposed by the Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia coal interests, as also by the 
trans-Alleghany carrying companies, but the 
general impression around the Capitol is 
that the coal duty will be reduced at least 
thirty-three per cent. 

The House committee on foreign affairs 
is making good progress in the proposed 
modification of the Chinese exclusion law. 
Dr. Everett’s amendment postponing the 
operation of the present law for a year will 
probably be altered in committee so as to 
extend the time for Chinese registration to 
six months after the passage of the new 
measure, The ‘‘ photographic” feature will 
be done away with and a new definition of 
“‘laborers’’ is adopted by introducing the 
word ‘‘manual.’’ The requirement that the 
witnesses to a certificate shall be white is 
stricken out. With the exception of Mr. 
Geary all the committee seem to be heartily 
in favor of the new measure, but it is too 
early to predict its fate in the House. 

Sept. 23. : CyiSe Be 


OURKENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


. The Man of Letters as a Business Man is the 
article in the October Seribner’s. In it W. D. 
Howells says words about literature and busi- 
ness that are very significant and suggestive. 
He wishes that be could make his fellow- 
artists realize ‘‘ that economically they are the 
same as mechanics, farmers, day laborers. It 
ought to be our glory that we produce some- 
thing, that we bring into the world something 
that was not choately there before; that at 
least we fashion or shape something anew; 
and we ought to feel the tie that binds us to 
all the toilers of the shop and field, not as a 
galling chain, but as a mystic bond also unit- 
ing us to Him who works hitherto and ever- 
more. ... Perhaps he [the artist] will never 
be at home anywhere in the world as long as 
there are masses whom he ought to consort 
with and classes whom he cannot consort with. 
The prospect is not brilliant for any artist 
now living, but perhaps the artist of the future 
will see in the flesh the accomplishment of 
that human equality of which the instinct has 
been divinely planted in the human soul.” 

Rey. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., in a hand- 
somely illustrated article on The Childhood of 

Jesus, in the October Harper’s, says: ‘‘ That 
the child Jesus, living in a devout Hebrew 
household in the little town of Nazareth, must 
have enjoyed the four great blessings of child» 
hood: a pure and peaceful home ruled by love 
and piety; a fresh and simple life in close 
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contact with nature; a joyous fellowship with 
other children; a patient and reverent educa- 
tion. . . .. The perfect manhood of Him whom 
all Christendom adores as the Son of God was 
matured and molded in the tender shelter of 
the home... . And yet if there is anything 
which Christendom appears to be in danger of 
losing it is the possibility of such a home as 
that in which Jesus grew to the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.’. . . The 
false and cruel conditions of industrial compe- 
tition and the morbid overgrowth of cities 
. .. have raised an enormous barrier between 
great masses of mankind and the home which 
their natural instincts desire and seek.... 
A new aristocracy is formed which lives in 
mammoth hotels and a new democracy which 
exists in gigantic tenements.” 

Prof. J. M. Cattell of Columbia College, in 
the October Popular Science Monthly, writes 
on The Progress of Psychology and tells what 
psychology is and is not. He believes that 
psychological investigations, conducted with 
approved scientific methods, will have many 
applications in pedagogy, in political science, 
in medicine, in the fine arts and, indeed, in 
the whole conduct of life. Psychology may 
become an ally of medicine. ‘‘ Degenerations 
which escape common observation and even 
the practiced eye of the physician can be de- 
tected, The overstrained clergyman or man 
of business can be told when a holiday is 
necessary, how long it must last, whether 
rest or amusement is needed. ... Valuable 
traits can be determined as well as defects, 
and the profession and mode of life most suit- 
able to the person can be indicated. ... In 
political economy we need to know more con- 
cerning the interests, passions and needs of 
the people.” 

The Standard (Chicago) gives as its impres- 
sion of the Parliament of Religions that ‘it 
brings, for example, religion itself, in the 
general meaning of that word, to the front 
as the immense thing it really is.’”’——The 
Epworth Herald (Chicago) believes “‘ those who 
have watched the movement cannot escape 
the conviction that it is a manifestation of 
divine Providence, and thousands of devoted 
men and women the world over look upon it 
as a foregleam of the irenic age—the era of 
religious harmony.’’——The Jnterior believes 
it will ‘‘ exercise an influence far higher and 
more lasting than any of the great and intel- 
lectual achievements of the wonderful Colum- 
bian Exposition.’’——The Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate says: ‘‘The practical value of 
such a congress is manifold. It is hard for 
the average untraveled and unread Christian 
to realize that Christianity, though the su- 
preme, is not the only religion in the world, 
and that there are representatives of other 
faiths just as cultivated, intelligent, learned 
and sincere as are the representatives of Chris- 


. tianity.”,-——The Pilot (Roman Catholic) holds 


that ‘‘ the Catholic Church has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by the study of com- 
parative religions, when made with full oppor- 
tunities, in seriousness, honesty and a judicial 
spirit. ... Every heresy and every heathen- 
ism have been possible chiefly through Cath- 
olies’ laxity and Catholics’ indifference.’’ 


ABROAD. 


The Christian World, commenting on Busi- 
ness Morals and the temptations that beset 
employers and employés, suggests: ‘*‘ The 
ecclesiastical congresses, which will soon be 
holding their autumnal sessions, might, per- 
haps, do worse than discuss the possibility of 
establishing, on the basis of their teaching, an 
“Honest Traders’ League,’’ the members of 
which, whether makers, sellers or consumers, 
should bind themselves in their commercial 
transactions to respect every man’s rights and 
every man’s conscience. Well managed, it 
might, in the present temper of the public, be 
made a great commercial success. But its 
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pecuniary results would be the least part of 
the gain it would bring to the national life.”’ 
Prof. John Stuart Blackie, in the Westmin- 
ster Budget, says: ‘‘The opposition between 
the stage and the pulpit is a disgrace to our 
Christian civilization. . ... Nowhere are found 
better sermons on the power of conscience and 
divine justice in the punishment of crime than 
in the Agamemnon, and the Eumenides of 
4ischylus. This co-operation of two such 
natural allies as the pulpit and the stage is 
the more to be lamented that the Bible, as 
any one may see in the books of Samuel 
and Kings, is full of dramatic materials which 
might be easily formed into a series of sacred 
dramas to be represented as a valuable ad- 
junct to the regular church service of the 
Christian year. ... Men will persist in de- 
manding a natural gratification of their appe- 
tite for the beautiful in the dramatic form; 
and if it be not given to them with the 
sanction of the highest court of appeal—the 
Christian Church—they will be content to take 
it from a court of older sanction—the court 
ef human instincts and natural tendencies.” 


—_ 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Our account of the parliament last week 
closed with the work of Friday, Sept. 15. 
The first paper Saturday was by Professor 
Briggs on the truthfulness of the holy 
Scriptures. He admitted that errors in the 
record exist, but affirmed its infallibility as 
a record of the way in which mankind is to 
be redeemed and saved. Mgr. Seton of New 
York gave the opinions of the Roman Cath- 
olies concerning the Scriptures. He affirmed 
the authority of tradition and the authority 
of the church as the only body competent 
to decide as to what is Scripture or how it 
shall be interpreted. An address of great 
beauty and power on the character and in- 
fluence of Moses was given by Rabbi Gett- 
heil of New York. A paper of rare felicity 
of style, remarkable also for its breadth and 
its spiritual insight, by Dr. T. T. Munger on 
Christianity in literature was read by Dr. 
Barrows. 

Five solid papers were presented in the 
afternoon. And yet neither at this time, 
nor at any of the subsequent sessions of the 
parliament, has the audience shown signs of 
weariness. The power of the people to re- 
ceive and digest religious truth is practically 
exhaustless. First came Dr. M.S. Terry of 
the Northwestern University with an essay 
en the study of the sacred books of the 
world. A hopeful paper on the outlook 
for Judaism by Miss Josephine Lazarus of 
New York followed. Bauriu Yatsubuchi ex- 
plained Buddhism in a paper which was 
read by Mr. Naguchi of Japan while its au- 
thor, in his native robes, sat by his side. 


Rabbi Kohlat of New York set forth the in- 


fluence of the Hebrew Scriptures and Rev. 
Frank Jewell of Washington, D. C., Sweden- 
borgian, expounded the views of his church 


~ as to the character and degree of the inspira- 


tion of the Christian Scriptures. 
Sunday afternoon the doctrines of the 


Catholic Church as to the permanency of 


the marriage bond were ably set forth by 
Prof. M. J. Wade of Iowa University, and the 
divine element in the weekly rest day by 
Dr. A. H. Lewis of Plainfield, N.\ J. Rev. 
Mrs. Annis F, Hastman spoke charmingly on 
the influence which religion has had on 
woman, and the history and purpose of the 
Brahmo-somaj were given in a paper by Mr. 
The main attraction of 
the evening was a paper on the religious 


advocated a qualified evolution. 
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training of children, prepared by Brother 
Azarias a short time before his lamented 
death. 

The address Monday morning of Col. 
T. W. Higginson on The Sympathy of Reli- 
gions, in which he made his lack of sympa- 
thy with anything that bears the name of 
evangelical very clear, was followed by an 
address by Bishop Dudley of Kentucky on 
The Historic Christ, notable no less for 
its: breadth and spirituality than for its 
evangelic fervor and splendid eloquence. 
Rey. Marion A. Murdock of Cleveland, O., 
told us the story of a New Testament 
woman under the title, What Phosbe Did. 
Prof. D. J. Lyon of Harvard showed what a 
mighty factor the Jews have been in. the 
growth of civilization. Buddha’s law of 
cause and effect was set forth in an essay in 
clear, flowing English by Shaku Soyen of 
Japan. Hestood in his priestly robes while 
Dr. Barrows read what he had written. 

Monday afternoon came the scholarly and 
thoroughly satisfactory paper by Prof. 
George P. Fisher on Christianity a Religion 
of Facts. A contribution by Prof. J. Estlin 
Carpenter of Oxford on the Need of a 
Wider Conception of Revelation, or Lessons 
from the Sacred Books of the World, pre- 
pared the way for a paper of extraordinary 
keenness of thought on Christ the Reason 
of the Universe by Rev. J. W. Lee of 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Dharmapala then read 
half of his treatise on What the World Owes 
to Buddha and at a subsequent session pre- 
sented the remainder. This treatise will 
undoubtedly be received as authoritative 
and final. Bishop Keane of Washington, 
who has been one of the warmest friends of 
this parliament from the first, opened the 
evening session with a grand address on the 
incarnation idea in history and in Jesus 
Christ. The incarnation of God in Christ 
was also treated by Rev. Julien K. Smyth of 
Boston. A paper explaining orthodox Bud- 
dhism by the Right Rev. H. Sumangala of 
India was read. As if this were not enough 
for one day there followed an exposition of 
Parseeism by Mr. Modi. The audience lis- 
tened to the end! One of the features of 
this parliament has been the way in which 
Dr. Barrows has presided over it. No one 
else can quite take his place even when it is 
necessary to relieve him. In firmness and 
courtesy, in a good nature which bas proved 
itself inexhaustible, in the perfect control 
over an audience made up of elements which 
have no very close sympathy with each 
other, in a felicity in introducing speakers 
which few men ever equal, in aptness of ex- 
planations, Dr. Barrows has won for him- 
self a regard not only from those who have 
met him on the platform but from the au- 
diences, which for twelve days now, and for 
more than half this period three times a 
day, have gathered’ in Columbus Hall. He 
has known how, without departing from 
the program, to introduce letters from such 
persons as Lady Somerset and Max Miller 
and to allow such men as Rey. Dr. Henry M. 
Field, Dr. Philip Schaff and Prof. Minaz 
Scheraz, the exiled Armenian, to make 
brief addresses. 

.The session of Tuesday morning was of 
great interest. The paper of Prof. A. B. 
Bruce of Glasgow on Man’s Place in Nature 
Sir Wil- 
liam Dawson of Montreal made it apparent 
that the facts of science do not oppose reve- 
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lation. Then came-a magnificent address 
by Rev. H. R. Haweis on Music, Emotion 
and Morals, which fairly lifted the audience 
off its feet. Other papers during the day 
were the Relation of Natural and Other Sci- 
ence to Religion by Prof. Thomas Dwight 
of Harvard, a fine address on A Religious 
as Distinguished from a Moral Life by 
President S. S. Scovell of Wooster Univer- 
sity, Ohio, a paper answering the question, 
How Can Philosophy Give Aid to the Sci- 
ence of Religion? by Prof. J. P. Landis of 
Dayton, O., and a statement of the princi- 
ples of Hinduism by Swani Vivekanandi of 
Bombay. 

In the sessions thus far the patience with 
which the audience has listened to any 
statement of Oriental belief, however long 
or difficult to follow, has been noticeable. 
It has been equally tolerant of the addresses 
or papers of the representatives of the great 
religious sects of Christendom, but for 
those who deny the fundamental principles 
of Christianity, and appear as the advo- 
cates of some divergent system of religious 
faith, it has seemingly had little sympathy. 
Ready as it has been to applaud liberal 
sentiments, or to listen to women pleading 
the cause of their sex, or taking their proper 
part in the discussions, it has listened with 
the keenest interest to those who have pre- 
sented the principles of what is known as 
evangelical Christianity. ; 

Wednesday began with an excellent his- 
tory of revivals in American Christianity 
by Dr. James Brand of Oberlin, O. In an 
account of the present religious state of 
Germany Count Bernstorff spoke hopefully, 
yet with a clear sense of the dangers which 
threaten it from rationalism and infidelity. 
Then came a genuine sensation through 
the attempt of Mohammed Alexander Rus- 
sell Webb of New York not only to defend © 
the principles of Mohammedanism but to 
assert their superiority to those of the Chris- 
tian religion. The boldness with which he 
denied the existence of polygamy as a prin- 
ciple of this religion, or that of any of the 
faults which the West has seen in it, was 
too great to make even the slightest impres- 
sion. This address was followed by a ser- 
mon by Rev. B. Fay Mills on Christ as the 
Saviour of the World. He rose to the gran- 
deur of his theme and the greatness of his 
opportunity. 

There were papers in the afternoon by 
Rev. T. F. Dwight on Reconciliation, Vital 
not Vicarious; by Rey. Ida C. Hultin, on 
The Essential Oneness of Religious Ideas 
Among All Men; by Prof. W. S. Pratt of 
Hartford, on Religion and Music; by Prof. 
C. H. Toy of Harvard, on The Relation Be- 
tween Religion and Conduct. But no paper 
of the afternoon was waited for with so 
much interest as that by Harniachi Kozaki 
of Japan, president of the Doshisha, on 
Christianity in Japan: Its Present Condition 
and Its Future Prosperity. The paper ex- 
hibited a clearness of perception, a depth of 
piety and elements of soberness in drawing 
conclusions which give good grounds for 
confidence in the Japanese church of the 
future and in the capacity of Japanese them- 
selves to manage its affairs. Religion in 
Peking was described by Professor Headland 
and redemption of sinful men through Jesus 
Christ was explained by Dr. D. T. Kennedy 
of Summit, O. 

The subjects treated Thursday were rather 
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more practical in their nature. This was 
noticed by Colonel Higginson in a brief ad- 
dress in which he expressed his delight in 
the spirit and aims of this parliament. The 
first essay of the morning, in clear, classical 
English and characterized by thoroughness 
of research was by Rev. Anna G. Spencer of 
Providence, R. I., on Religion and the Err- 
ing and Criminal Classes. The doctrine that 
religious people are best fitted to care for 
the needy was brought out by Charles F. 
Donnelly of Boston and enlarged upon with 
excellent effect by Bishop Keane. In the 
afternoon Christianity and the Social Ques- 
tion formed the subject of a scholarly paper 
by Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard. Miss 
Sorabji of Bombay made a statement con- 
cerning the women of India which was full of 
encouragement and hope. Buddha’s History 
and Nature were set forth in an essay com- 
posed by the learned priest, the Right Rey. 
Zitsuza Ashitsu of Japan. Christianity as a 
Social Force was treated in his characteristic 
manner by Prof. R. T. Ely of Madison, Wis., 
and he was followed in an essay of great 
comprehensiveness and grasp by Prof. C. R. 
Henderson of the Chicago University on 
Individual Reform not Enough. The essay- 
ist showed the folly of attempting to meet 
the evils of the time without thoroughly 
organizing against them. In the evening 
Rey. Father James M. Cleary of Minneapolis 
read a paper on Religion and Labor and Brig- 
adier-General Fielding expJained the aims 
and methods of the Salvation Army. 

Friday was truly a great day. Dr. Glad- 
den, in one of his concise, well digested and 
admirably arranged papers, gave a thor- 
oughly Christian treatment of the topic, 
Religion and Wealth, showing how absurd 
are many of the claims of the poor and how 
unrighteous are many of the methods by 
which the rich obtain their wealth, and 
showing also that wealth is designed to help 
man to secure the highest possible develop- 
ment of his nature. In an address on The 
Authority of the Bible Joseph Cook fairly 
outdid himself. Rev. Olympia Brown, writ- 
ing on Crime and Its Remedy, took occa- 
sion to plead for the emancipation of 
woman. A paper by Miss Alice Fletcher 
on Primitive Indian Beliefs was extremely 
interesting and able. But no paper of the 
day elicited” more applause from a part of 
the audience than one on Christian Science 
by Judge S. J. Hanna of Boston. Here, 
perhaps, it may be said that none of the 
congresses going on at the same time with 
the Parliament of Religions has drawn 
such immense audiences as that of Chris- 
tian Science. Friday afternoon the subject 
of the Church and City Problems was dis- 
cussed by Prof. A. W. Small of Chicago 
University. The center of attraction for 
the afternoon was the address of Mr. Ma- 
zoomdar on The World’s Debt to Asia and 
the discussion of the question, How Mis- 
sionary Methods May be Improved. The 
Orientals, Mr. Dharmapala especially, were 
very free with their criticisms, while yet 
expressing great respect for the mission- 
aries and a desire to have their work pros- 
per. The general thought seemed to be 
that Europeans should adopt Oriental meth- 
ods of life, should make themselves fully 
acquainted with the Oriental mind and 
adapt themselves to the prejudices, even, 
of their Oriental hearers. The charge was 


made that nearly all. previous converts in 
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India have come from the lower and unin- 
fluential classes. 
Chicago, Sept. 28. 
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THE OTHER MAN’S SHOES. 


BY REY. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA, KAN. 


FRANKLIN, 


The doctor, the lawyer, the banker and 
the minister were having a meeting at the 
minister’s house. It was to discuss ways 
and means for raising money to meet the 
current expenses of the church. The min- 
ister’s salary was running behind and the 
church had appointed a committee of three 
to confer with him about the matter. The 
minister had finally volunteered to contrib- 


ute $100 of his salary to the church, and the » 


financial gloom was lightened to the amount 
of ten per cent. The church was still in 
debt, however. 

‘“Tt’s going to be a hard pull between now 
and the end of the year,”’ said the banker. 

““That’s so,’? added the doctor. 

‘‘No doubt of it,’’ continued the lawyer. 

‘*We have two hundred members,’’ re- 
marked the minister. ‘‘Would it not be 
possible to raise the remaining $100 by 
asking each member to give an additional 
cent each Sunday for a year? That would 
raise the amount.” 

‘““That wouldn’t be possible,” said the 
banker, 

‘Why not?’ asked the minister. 

‘*T don’t think the members will agree to 
a regular assessment. The assessment plan 
is a bad one in a church, to my mind.”’ 

‘It may be,”? murmured the minister, de- 
ferring to the banker’s practical: business 
knowledge. ‘Still I cannot help thinking 
it would be the simplest and easiest way of 
distributing the burden, unless,’ he sug- 
gested, a little timidly, ‘‘four men in the 
church would volunteer twenty-five dollars 
apiece.” ; 

‘‘T don’t think it possible. 
are too hard,’’ replied the lawyer. 

“‘That’s so,’’ added the doctor. 

“‘Out of the question,’ remarked the 
banker. 

There was an awkward pause, which the 
minister broke by saying: ‘‘ The times are 
hard, thatis a fact. What is to become of 
all the men out of work is more than I can 
see.”’ 

“*O, well, a good deal of this talk about 
men wanting work is all nonsense,’’ said 
the banker. ‘‘ Any man who really wants 
work can get it any time if he is capable, 
honest and willing to work for reasonable 
wages.” 

‘Do you believe so?’’ asked the minister, 
doubtfully. 

‘Believe so? It’s a fact. Isn’t it, gentle- 
men?” : 

‘*No doubt,’’ answered the doctor. ‘‘ The 
great majority of the idle men in the coun- 
try today are professional tramps who don’t 
want to work, foolish laboring men who 
won’t work unless they can get exactly the 
wages they demand, and incapables who are 
out of employment because they are in- 
temperate, dishonest or shiftless.’’ 

“That's so,” said the lawyer. ‘‘T am 
out of patience with the great cry about 
men wanting work. There is always work 


The times 


enough for industrious, sober, competent . 


men.”’ . 
‘* How is it, then,’’ asked the minister, 
‘‘that we have daily accounts of thousands 
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of men idle and out of work because there 
is no work? What are the facts? Every 
day I hear of some who have committed 
suicide through despondency in not being 
able to get employment. Is it a fact?” 

‘‘Newspaper exaggerations largely, no 
doubt,’’ replied the banker. ‘‘ We live in 
an age of sensationalism.” 

‘““There is one way we might ascertain 
if it is a fact,’”’ suggested the minister. — 
‘““We might put on working men’s clothes 
and go out disguised as day laborers and 
see if we could get jobs.” 

The banker, the lawyer and the doctor 
stared at the minister as if he was crazy. 

““Come,’’ said the minister, ‘‘ suppose we 
try it. It won’t do any harm and may 
prove or disprove our opinions in the mat- 
ter. What do you say?”’ 

“Tt wouldn't prove anything,’ said the 
lawyer. ‘‘I certainly shall not do anything 
of the kind.”’ 

‘“‘Nor I,” added the doctor. 

‘‘T haven’t time for any such foolish- 
ness,’’ said the banker. 

So the Subject was dropped, and the com- 
mittee finally adjourned without coming to 
any satisfactory agreement about the finan- 
cial shortage. 

But the minister kept up a hard thinking 
about the plan he lad proposed and the 
next day he put on the oldest suit of clothes 
he had, (which was plenty old enough), 
thoughtfully knocked a dent in his second 
best hat, and started out to see if he could 
get a job as an ordinary working man. He 
did not happen to be known very well in 
the town, where he had but recently come, 
and, besides that, his disguise was very good, 
because the minister was a young, unmarried 


-man, who always had a horror of dressing 


shabbily. He also started in on his quest 
for work among the mills and factories, the 
feed stores and the great railroad shops, 
which were in a part of the town where he 
had never been before. 

The first place he went into was a flour- 
ing mill. Numbers of men were going in 
and out loading up cars that stood by the 
mill platform. It was purely muscular 
labor that any strong man could do. 

The minister approached the office and 
ventured inside the door. A clerk sat at 
the desk busy with his books. 

‘*T would like to know,”’ said the minis- 
ter, ‘‘if I.could get work here? lam strong 
and willing to work for small wages.’’ The 
minister was an athlete; he had won prizes 
in college for physical superiority. The 
clerk glanced up over his books. 

‘We've got all the help we want,’ he said. 

‘*Ts the proprietor here?”’ asked the minis- 
ter. 

“Out there.” 
the cars. 

The minister stepped back to the platform 
and inquired of one of the workmen who the 
proprietor was. He was pointed out, and 
the minister watched for a good chance and 
walked up and asked again if he could geta 
job in the mill. 

The mill owner looked at him and asked, 
“ What can you do?” 

“Anything a strong man can do,” replied 
the minister. 

“Sorry. Got all the help I want now.” 

‘You couldn't give me a job of any kind? 
I want work.” 

‘*No, there’s no place here. I’ve got 


The clerk nodded toward 
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more help now than | really need. Have to 
discharge some hands at the end of the 
week.”’ 

“Then you can’t give me a job?”’ 

‘“No.’’ The mill owner turned to his 
business and the minister, feeling almost 
as much disappointed as if he really had 
been a laboring man in néed of work, left 
the mill and started off down the track to 
an elevator. 

Here he had the same experience. There 
was no place for him. Right across the way 
was a feed store. The minister went over 
to it and entered into conversation with the 
proprietor, who was tying up grain bags in 
the back room. 

‘Do you know where [ can get a job of 
work?” 

The store man looked up and answered, 
carelessly, ‘‘ No, I don’t.” 

‘*T would very much like to get a job,” 
said the minister, earnestly. He was be- 
ginning to feel a live interest in the work- 
ing man he was representing. 

‘*T don’t know where you could find it,” 
replied the feed store man. ‘‘ Where you 
from?’’ 

‘*T live here,’’ said the minister. 

The store man looked at him a little more 
carefully. 

“What have you been doing?”’ 

The minister had not prepared himself 
for cross questioning. He was a little em- 
barrassed. 

‘‘T have been working at different things,”’ 
he said, which was quite true, for the min- 
ister believed in a great variety in the min- 
istry and practiced it. 

‘Well, I’ve nothing for you.” 

The feed store man turned to his work 
and the minister slowly walked out and 
down the railroad track to some coalyards. 
Here his experience was a little varied. At 
one yard they simply told him to move on. 
At another they questioned him about his 
previous job. At a third the proprietor, 
who was in his little office weighing a load of 
coal on the scales outside, replied with an 


’ oath in answer to his query for work, and 


told him he -was the fiftieth man who had 
asked for work that morning. At the next 
yard he happened along just as one of two 


men who were unloading a car of coal was‘ 


taken ill, and the minister at once asked if 


he might have his job. The coal man was 


in a hurry to have the car unloaded and 
without many words told the minister he 
might go to work. 

The minister took off his coat and was 
soon hard at it)and growing black in the 
face from the grimy job. It lasted an hour 
and a half and the coal man paid him 
twenty-five cents. He asked if he could not 
get permanent employment in the yard, but 
the proprietor told him he was going to 
drop some hands at the end of the week, so 
the minister moved on, wiping off as much 
of the coal dust from his face as he con- 
veniently could with his coat sleeve. He 
had forgotten to bring a handkerchief. 

The remainder of the forenoon was filled 
up with experience for the minister. He 
applied for work at the railroad shops, at 


two woodyards, at a railroad restaurant, at | 


the office of the electric car company, at sev- 
eral stores, at half a dozen private houses 


and two hotels, where he offered his serv-_ 


ices as dishwasher or general help, willing 
to work for even his board. At none of 
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these places was he wanted and his disap- 
pointment grew keener with every refusal. 
He had so thoroughly identified himself 
with his working man by this time that he 
began to lose his own identity as a minister. 
He also began to be hungry. The twenty- 
five cents constituted his available capital. 
He went into a cheap restaurant, had a cup 
of coffee and a sandwich, for which he paid 
fifteen cents, and then came out, not very 
much refreshed, to hunt for a job. 

Suddenly he paused in the middle of the 
street and smiled grimly. The minister had 
a fund of humor that was sometimes his 
salvation from a morbid intensity of thought 
that belonged to him through transmission. 
He would go and apply fora job from the 
lawyer, the doctor and the banker. 

He washed his face at a hydrant trough 
near by so as not to look too disreputable, 
turned his coat collar up so as to hide the 
absence of his shirt collar, smoothed the dent 
out of his hat and went up into the city to 


- the lawyer’s office. 


The minister was a good actor and knew 
something of the gift of ventriloquism. He 
stood in the shadow of the hallway and 
looked into the lawyer’s office. The lawyer 
was alone at his desk writing. The minis- 
ter asked in a low voice if the lawyer knew 
of any work he could do. 

‘*No, I don’t,’”’ replied the lawyer, without 
looking up from his writing. 

*““Couldn’t you give me a place in your 
office as janitor or something? I am strong 
and willing and would like work very much. 
I have tried at a great many places to get a 
job and there is nothing to do.”’ 

‘¢There’s no work here for you,’’ said the 
lawyer, briefly. 

The minister went on: ‘‘I am sober and 
industrious and no tramp. I am willing to 
work for my daily bread.”’ 

The lawyer looked up. ‘‘ Move on there. 
l’ve told you there’s nothing for you; move 
on, won’t you? I hayen’t time to bother 
with your story. It’s the same old story 
fifty times a day.”’ 

‘¢The times are hard, aren’t they?” said 
the minister, taking off his hat and speak- 
ing in his own voice. ‘‘It seems a little 
hard for an honest man to get a job even 
when he is willing to work for the bread 
that will keep him alive. Excuse me for 
taking up your time.” 

The lawyer opened his mouth to say 
something as he recognized the, minister, 
but his jaw fell as the minister bowed him- 
self down stairs and he said never a word. 
The minister went down two blocks and 
climbed up to the doctor’s office. He was 
in and alone. 

‘“‘T would like very much to get work,”’ 
he said, as he stood outin the hallway. ‘‘Is 
there any chance for janitor work in these 
offices, sir?’’ he asked, respectfully. 

‘“‘No, everything’s full’’ replied the 
doctor. ‘‘A hundred applicants a day for 
janitors’ places.’’ 

‘““You don’t know where I could find 
work, do you?”’ : 

‘Well, I don’t. How did you lose your 
job? ’’ asked the doctor, in a suspicious tone. 

‘T haven’t had a job to lose yet,”’ replied 
the minister in his own voice so that the 
doctor knew him. ‘‘And yet I’m sober, 
industrious and willing to work for small 
wages. From what I can learn there are 


hundreds like me,’’ and the minister smiled 
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and went down stairs before the doctor 
could reply. The bank was across the way, 
and the minister went over and after a 
moment’s indecision walked boldly into the 
directors’ room at the end of the passage 
way, and found the banker there alone. 

‘*T have come to you, sir,’’ said the min- 
ister, ‘‘to know if there is any work of any 
kind about the bank that you could give me 
to do. I am willing and anxious to get 
work. I can furnish the best of testi- 
monials as to my character.”’ 

‘““There is nothing here for you, my man. 
Every position is filled.”’ 

‘*Could you tell me where I would be 
likely to find a job?” 

“No, I couldn’t. Go out and hunt for it. 
There’s work enough for honest, industri- 
ous men, ve no doubt. Rustle around. 


‘That?s what I had to do when I was a 


young man.’’ 

‘*But don’t you think these times are 
different?”’ asked the minister, in his own 
voice. ‘‘Nowadays even industry, ability 
and willingness don’t seem to help a man 
get work. If you don’t believe it try it 
the way I haye.’’ 

The banker stared as the minister smiled 
a farewell. The minister spent the remain- 
der of the afternoon hunting for a job. He 
was unsuccessful. Every place was full. 
There were hundreds of applicants for elerk- 
ships, janitor work, common muscular labor, 
bookkeeping, shorthand and railroad sery- 
ice. The world seemed filled with human 
beings out of a job. The minister went 
home to his boarding place after he had 
changed his clothes at his lodging-room. 

‘“Where have you been all day?’’ asked 
one of the boarders. ‘‘I did not see you at 
dinner.”’ 

‘*T have been trying on the other man’s 
shoes,’’ replied the minister, and that was 
all that the boarders could get out of him. 
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CONSCIENTIOUS CONVICTIONS. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


These are to be respected, but they are 
not conclusive. On the contrary, their ex- 
istence may be the exact reason for opposi- 
tion to those holding them, For instance, 
if I am a Republican in politics, no one 
could persuade me to vote for a Democratic 
candidate on the ground that he is thor- 
oughly conscientious in his political opin- 
ions. In fact, his sincere convictions end all 
doubt, and make it impossible for me to 
vote for him. That candidate may also be 
a most excellent man, but still I cannot 
vote for him. I do not believe in slavish 
obedience to party, but a principle is in- 
volved. I remember hearing my father ask 
a neighbor how he could vote for a noto- 


“riously bad man who had been nominated 


for office. The hot-headed, partisan answer 
came, ‘‘I would vote for the devil himself 
if he was on™the Whig ticket.” I was a 
mere boy then, and I know that the Chris- 
tian man who said it was carried away by 
the excitement of a political campaign, and 
I remember the after years of that man’s 
sincere and serene faith. He was a Whig, 
and would vote for no person who was not 
a Whig, and therein he was right if he was 
an honest Whig; but he erred in forgetting 
that a bad man, whatever be his party, is 
not the proper material for office. 

I am almost afraid to allude to anything 
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political. Perhaps two or three years ago 
I chanced to say in one of my papers that 
aman who voluntarily takes part in a nom- 
inating caucus is bound in honor to abide 
by its result, provided the proceedings are 
conducted with ordinary fairness and one 
who is not a bad man is nominated. I 
thought it self-evident that one is not re- 
lieved from this obligation by having his 
own preference defeated. My theory was 
that if one is not willing to abide by this 
obvious understanding he can preserve en- 
tire freedom by keeping outside of the cau- 
cus. To my surprise, I was violently at- 
tacked by a correspondent in a secular paper 
—who was manly enough to sign his name, 
a name entitled to respect—for advancing 
such a view. I did not reply, because no 
argument could make the proposition any 
clearer or give it any more force than is 
found in its mere statement. Circumstances 
prevented my reading the article, although 
I was informed of its purport. Perhaps 
the incident makes me a little shy of allud- 
ing to politics. Still I remember that I 
refused to take part in a ‘‘ bolt’’ in a Massa- 
chusetts city where I was a pastor, inasmuch 
as I had taken part in the caucus. A ‘‘bolt’’ 
was tried and failed. The next year a num- 
ber of us informed the party managers that 
we should not go to the caucus, but that if 
they renominated the same person we should 
organize for another man. The managers 
laughed at us, but we did as we had prom- 
ised, and we swept the polls. It was the 
best way to defeat bad nominations, espe- 
cially when a skillful clique had got control. 

But I must repeat that conscientious con- 
victions on the wrong side, naturally mean- 
ing the side which I do not favor, should 
have no force with me. Do not tell me 
that he is conscientious. That makes it all 
the worse. I respect him the more, but J 
reject him the quicker. People sometimes 
say one should vote for the best man with- 
out regard to party. No. Where a politi- 
cal principle is at stake I want the ‘best 
man’’ plus one who holds my own convic- 
tions. If I were a Prohibitionist I would 
not vote for an angel who believed in license. 
If I were a Democrat I would vote against 
Gabriel if he advocated a high protective 
tariff. 

It is by rather a flanking process, there- 
fore, that we come now to religious matters. 
No amount of conscientiousness. in error 
can be pleaded as a reason for supporting 
thaterror. This may seem illiberal to some 
whose sympathies are warm and whose ten- 
dencies are kindly. It may involve at times 
the appearance of conceit in determining 
what is erroneous. Knowing our liability 
to be mistaken, all of us should be charita- 
ble. But we must do the best we can and 
ascertain truth to the best of our ability. 
It is not necessary, nor is it right, to suspect 
that one who differs from us is not just as 


conscientious and as well intentioned as we , 


are, The fact of conscientiousness does not 
prove that one is right, for two persons may 
be equally conscientious on exactly opposite 
sides when one of them is necessarily wrong. 
Nevertheless, we must have our convictions 
and must abide by them. A young Unita- 
rian minister once said to me, ‘‘ Nothing is 
of importance but sincerity.’”? I do not 
think that he would now use just this lan- 
guage. I could not properly ask a Unita- 
rian to assist in supporting Trinitarian 
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preaching, with all the doctrines which logi- 
cally belong thereto. That any preacher is 
thoroughly conscientious is no reason why 
an opponent of his views should support 
him. - It has been sometimes said that our 
churches do not allow liberty in the pulpit— 
that if the minister preached doctrines con- 
trary to their own views he would be set 
aside. There is truth in this and justice in 
what the complaint condemns. If our peo- 
ple believe that what we call the doctrines 
of the cross of Christ are the truth of God, 
if these doctrines are vitally dear to their 
own hearts and if they are in church covy- 
enant that this truth may bless them and 
their children, they have no right to sus- 
tain any man in destroying this truth be- 
cause he is conscientious. I do not suppose 
that there is a Unitarian congregation in 
the world which would retain a minister 
who had come to believe, with all his con- 
science, in the truth of the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism. His conscientiousness, 
his sincerity, would have leave to take the 
catechism elsewhere. And the Unitarian 
would be right. 

Conscientious convictions are no rule for 
anybody except for the one who holds them. 
They are entitled to consideration, and they 
are free from the contempt which one feels 
for insincerity. But we cannot forget that 
conscientiousness led Paul to persecute the 
saints. It was this which delivered Huss 
to the flames in Bohemia and Servetus in 
Geneva. It was the undoubted attribute 
which gave nerve to the inquisitors who 
worked the rack and piled the fagots around 
the stake. There never was a persecution 
in England, alternating between Catholic 
and Protestant, nor a persecution of Puri- 
tanism by prelacy, nor a persecution of the 
Quaker by the Puritan in the drum beats 
which escorted the victims to the gallows 
on Boston Common, which did not have 
not only the sanction but the resistless 
force of an -undoubted conscientiousness, 
which believed that God demanded this 
tribute to His glory. The student of history 
should lay this lesson to heart. He will not 
ask one to weaken the sacredness of his 
conscientious convictions, but he will not 
regard them as infallible. He will himself 
be taught to walk in humility and in charity 
toward all men. 

When honest convietions oppose each 
other what can be done? Can the differ- 
ences be compromised? If they concern 
realities, no. Thatis, if this means dividing 
half way. The proper reconciliation can be 
had only when a central fact or thought 
grasps what is good on either side and 
blends it all together. If there were a doc- 
trine which practically excluded the hu- 
manity of the divine Saviour and if there 
were another which practically excluded 
the divinity of the human brother, the true 
reconciliation would be that which destroys 
the negation in each and unites the human 
and divine in our blessed Master. This 
principle comprehends; it does not com- 
promise. 

But where differences are not those of 
vital principles, but rather of methods and 
measures, one of two things can certainly 
be accomplished. Hither the point of dif- 
ference may be in some manner removed 
from the sphere of discussion or good and 
wise men will certainly be able to come to 


some agreement by calm and temperate 
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discussion, without injury to the conscien- 
tious convictions of either. 


—a - 


THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


There are ten thousand Welshmen in 
Chicago alone, and as many in the United 
States asin all Wales itself, says the gatherer 
of statistics. In view of these facts nothing 
could be more natural, in this year of the 
gathering together of all races, sects and 
societies, and the exposition of all ideas, 
new and old, promulgated since the birth 
of Adam and Eve, than that the national 
Cymrodorion of Chicago, made up of music- 
loving, patriotic and intelligent Welsh people, 
should conceive the plan of holding an 
International * Eisteddfod, the first ever 
held. And it has been a grand success. 

The Histeddfod, as held annually in Wales, 
has been well called ‘‘ The University of 
Wales.”’ Itisa congress of poets, musicians, 
authors and patriots—a British Olympic—at 
which competitive contests for prizes are 
held in vocal and instrumental music, poetry, 
essay and novel writing, in the presence of a 
popular audience, the sessions generally 
continuing for four days. The musical 
numbers only are presented to the public, 
the literary program being confined to a 
reading of the decisions concerning the 
essays and novels submitted. 

Who came to the World’s Fair Eisteddfod? 
First and most honored were the guests 
from overseas. Chiefest of these were Rey. 
Rowland Williams of Llangollen, chief bard 
of the Eisteddfod and special delegate of 
the Bardic Circle of Great Britain. How 
all the Welsh people love this good man! 
Whenever that gracious, benignant, spiritual 
face with its crown of silver hair appeared, 
applause fairly rent the air. Intellectual 
and moral strength are wedded to sweetness 
and simplicity in his person. From London 
came the queen’s beautiful harpist, John 
Thomas, an enthusiastic Welshman, a com- 
poser and adjudicator of much distinction. 
He is a slender, energetic man with long - 
locks and when seated at the harp, from 
which he draws the sweetest strains, he is a 
quaint picture. He is a professor at the 
Royal Academy of London. From London 
also came the sweet singer of Welsh songs, 
Mrs. Mary Davies, and her husband, Mr, Cad- 
waldr Davies, commissioned by the British 
Government to draft the charter of the new 
Welsh university for which Wales has long 
been striving. The news of the charter was 
first announced at the Histeddfod, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. 

A remarkable Welsh tenor, who will be 
heard from, if I mistake not, also came from 
London, Mr. Dyfed (David) Lewis. Another 
delightful London tenor, who will remain in 
America for a time, is jolly Mr. Ben Lewis. 
Besides these people of special note came 
two choirs of sixty male voices each, one to 
hold up the honor of North Wales the other 
of the South. Most of these are young, 
hard-working miners, with rich, powerful 
voices, to whom music above ground is the 
one cup of good cheer which their hard life 
affords. From South Wales also came the 
Welsh ladies choir of forty sweet young 
girls, with rose-leaf cheeks and fine voices, 
in charge of an accomplished young leader, 
Mrs. Clara Novello. Davies. 


* Pronounced freely, is-tél’fod. 
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And from all parts of America came the 
Weilsh-Americans to do honor to the old 
country and the new. One of the most 
touching sights of the interesting week was 
the reunion of Welsh men and women who 
have come up from small cities and towns, 
plain in dress.and feature, perhaps, but rev- 


erent, loyal to the old land and the new one, 


deeply interested in every exercise of the 
Kisteddfod, and happy beyond expression to 
clasp hands with old friends from ‘the old 
home.’’ So sincere and kindly and affec- 
tionate a people have not been seen at the 
exposition, though many a people exult in 
the possession of greater material wealth. 
Preliminary to the chief exercises of the 
Histeddfod occurred the ancient bardic 
Gorsedd, which is regarded as a relic of the 
days of the Druids. Gorsedd signifies a 
throne or chair, and the exercises of the 
Gorsedd are held around a central throne, 
or stone, ‘‘ In the face of the sun, the eye of 
light.”’ It wasa strange sight, this American 
Gorsedd. Out on the broad green lawn of 
the Government Building on the exposition 
grounds, reaching out to the blue of Lake 
Michigan, a central, unhewn stone, brought 
from Wales itself, adorned with oak leaves, 
was surrounded by twelve smaller rough 
stones, one for each sign of the zodiac, 
forming the bardic circle of the old Druids. 
Hither came in stately procession the chief 
bard, attended by lesser Druids of different 
ranks, according to their proficiency in liter- 
ary exercises, the various bards, ovates and 
musicians, wearing long, floating gowns of 
white, blue or green and bonnets wreathed 
with oak leaves. Standing on the central 
stone, ‘‘ Maen Slég,'’ or ‘‘ Logan Stone,”’ the 
chief bard recited the old Druid prayer: 
“Grant us, O God, Thy protection, and in 
that protection, power; in that power, wis- 
dom; in that wisdom, knowledge; in that 
knowledge, knowledge of the just; in know- 
ing the just, love; in love, every attribute; 
and by loving every attribute, love God.”’ 
All the Gorsedd exercises were in pure, 
sonorous Welsh. The chief bard thrice 
challenged the multitude with the old 
Druidie interrogation, ‘‘ A oes Heddwch?”’ 
(Is there peace?) to which deep voices like 


the roar of Michigan’s waves responded 


each time, ‘‘ Heddwch’’ (Peace). Then the 
ovates, or incipient bards, who had previously 
been subjected to a rigorous examination, 
were inducted into office, and candidates for 
higher degrees were also advanced in rank, 
an impromptu verse being recited by each 
in turn. 

Within walls the Eisteddfod exercises con- 
sisted of two morning congresses, four after- 
moon sessions, deyoted to musical contests 
and the reading of adjudications of literary 


‘work, interspersed with musical entertain- 


ment not competitive, and four evenings of 
tuneful song and cantata. Around the hall, 
which has this summer been decorated in 


turn with the English lion, the Spanish red 


and yellow, Irish green and the colors of 
other nations doing honor to their own in 
the midst of a strange land, were arranged 
the green and red banners and the flag of 
the red dragon. Rich boughs of shining 
oak transformed the prosaic stage into a 
Druidic grove. The great organ, twenty 
harps, two pianos and a lesser organ fur- 
nished accompaniment and the Welsh men 
and maidens sang. : 
Kt would be quite impossible in this brief 
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space to attempt an adequate description of 
the musical and literary exercises. The 
two most important musical contests were 
those of four male choirs of sixty voices 
each for prizes of $1,000 and of $500, and of 
four mixed choirs of 250 voices each for 
prizes of $5,000 and $1,000. Two selections 
were assigned for the first contest, The 
Cambrian Song of Freedom and The Pil- 
grims, by Dr. Parry. In the front row of 
the dress circle sat the three grave adjudi- 
cators, and the audience, numbering from 
5,000 to 8,000, listened with the keen ap- 
preciation of the music-loving Welsh. The 
choir from Pittsburg sang bravely, so also 
did the fine Wilkesbarre chorus, but when 
the Pennrhyn choir of North Wales and 
their southern brothers from Rhondda Val- 
ley took up the stirring song of freedom 
and the solemn chromatic changes of the 
pilgrims at the place of the manger, the 
garden and the cross, in those rich voices 
which had been trained for months in all 
the intricacies of these difficult competi- 
tions, the audience nearly lost itself in a 
vortex of enthusiasm and the judges had no 
difficulty in coming to a decision. 

Such cheers as rang out when North and 
South Wales, by their young conductors, 
came forward to be decorated by fair hands 
with the necklace of white ribbon which 
bore the precious white satin parcel of 
money were only twice equaled during the 
session—once when ‘‘Caradog,’’ the re- 


. nowned Welsh conductor, appeared and the 


whole audience rose while he was led to the 
stage amid the triumphant strains of the 
national anthem, Land of My Fathers, and 
again when the bewitching ladies’ choir 
from Cardiff gave The Bells of Aberdovy 
(Glychan Aberdfi). 

In the second great contest the anthems, 
“Worthy is the Lamb,’ ‘‘ Blessed are the 
men that fear Him’’ and ‘‘ Now the im- 
petuous torrents rise,’’ were the test pieces 
and the prizes were won by a Scranton 
(Pa.) choir and the Mormon choir of 
Utah. 

Other contests ‘were for a soprano, a 
tenor, a baritone and a contralto solo, a 
harp solo, The Blooming Wheat, bravely 
won by ‘‘Ap Shencyn,’’ young Mr. Morgan 
of South Wales, a ladies’ Welsh melody and 
costume-contest, won by two piquant Welsh 
girls in quaint hats and gowns, and various 
duets, trios and quintettes. é 

The literary decisions of adjudicators for 
epics, odes and essays, on such themes as 
Owen Glendower, Washington and Colum- 
bus, rendered by talented men from Oxford 
and other universities, were of great inter- 
est. In each case reasons for acceptance or 
rejection were plainly stated, according to 
the Welsh motto, ‘‘ In the eye of light.’’ 

Five novels, illustrative of Welsh customs 
and habits of thought, were submitted, but 
none deemed worthy of the prize, though 
two contestants received rewards, 

The highest honor of bardism, ‘‘ the bardic 
chair,’’ was awarded to Rev. Evan Rees of 
Cardiff for the chair ode, subject, Jesus of 
Nazareth, and preceding the historic bardic 
chair ceremony, in which all the Druids 
participated, a brief but eloquent address, 
by Hon. H. M. Edwards of Scranton, Pa., 
set forth the Welshman’s devotion to the 
God of his fathers and his reverent worship 
of the theme named for the poet. 

Rev. W. C. Roberts of New York read an 
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able paper on Welsh history and custems 
before a morning congress, and Rey. T. C. 
Edwards of Scranton and Rev. Fred Evans 
of Milwaukee distinguished themselves as 
genial and witty conductors of this netable 
festival. 


PRUDENTIAL CONDITIONS OF MIS- 
SIONARY APPOINTMENT. 


BY REV. HENRY FAIRBANKS, PH.D., ST. JOHNSBURY, 


The conditions of successful co-operation 
by all who make the American Board their 
agent in missionary work are so clear that 
it seems strange that partisan discussion 
can continue. The function of the com- 
mittee of administration is simply pruden- 
tial. It stands in the position of a trustee, 
intrusted with funds for a definite purpose, 
for which purpose it is bound in simple 
honesty to expend them. That purpose is 
to propagate the gospel, as the gospel -is 
understood by those who contribute the 
money. 

The Prudential Committee selects for 
missionary appointment candidates who 
will best accomplish the results for which 
money is given, adapting the agency to the 
work to be accomplished. Questions of 
theological fitness for appointment are to 
be determined upon the same ground as 
those of fitness in other respects, namely, 
to secure the most successful propagation 
of the views of truth which the body of 
contributors hold. This is strictly a pru- 
dential matter. The committee of the 
board does not stand in the place of a 
council, but considers these questions in 
precisely the same way as they are consid- 
ered by the executive committee of a church, 
which wisely selects a minister whose theo- 
logical views, as well as his qualities of 
mind and heart, are satisfactory to those 
upon whose support he is to depend. Even 
the home missionary churches do this, se 
that the society aiding them has no occa- 
sion, like the American Board, to make this 
prudential adjustment. No church refers 
these prudential questions to a council, or 
accepts the first candidate who can pass 
that ordeal. And for the ecclesiastical 
questions its council is called by itself, 
To refer questions of missionary appoint- 
ment to a council is not only giving it a 
prudential function that does not belong to 
it but also involves the Congregational ab- 
surdity of referring questions relating to 
one church to a council called by another— 
as though Park Street Church of Boston 
should be expected to accept any minister 
whose views proved satisfactory to a coun- 
cil called by the Old South Church—for 
most of the churches sending a missionary 
could have no voice in calling the council 
that would examine him. Ecclesiastical 
machinery is not adapted to give all the 
churches their rights in missionary appoint- 
ment, but these rights are secured to them 
as contributors when candidates are pru- 
dently selected, none being appointed which 
any number regard as unsound in the faith. 

Nothing is more evident than that united 
work is possible only along those lines in 
which those uniting are agreed. When the 
Presbyterians and Unitarians of a certain 
city engaged in union temperance work and 
their executive committee was urged to em- 
ploy one lecturer who held that no mau 
could resist a depraved appetite only as he 
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was renewed for Christ’s sake by the divine 
Spirit, and another who ridiculed the divine 
claims of a man who was confessedly a wine- 
bibber, keeping bad company, they learned 
by sharp experience the condition of success- 
ful co-operation. Contributors to the Amer- 
ican Board have aright to expect that those 
sent out in their name and in the use of 
their gifts will not hold or teach what they 
consider dangerous error. To secure the 
united interest of all contributors it is not 
quite enough that the candidate assents to 
the various recognized creeds, for these 
creeds are, as they must be to best serve 
their purpose, minimum standards, so that 
persons, holding quite eccentric views can 
subscribe to them with but slight mental 
reservation. But it would be a great wrong 
to draw from the common fund to support 
missionaries whose theology is so out of 
line as to be judged false by contributors. 
No committee administering the gifts of 
Congregationalists would be worthy of the 
name prudential if it should appoint to mis- 
sionary service a candidate holding, for ex- 
ample, the doctrine of a limited atonement, 
which many contributors would consider 
inconsistent with the free ofter of the gos- 
pel, or one cherishing the hypothesis of 
post-mortem probation, which many must 
understand to mean that ‘‘it may be safe 
for some men to die in their sins.’’ Con- 
tributors holding these or other unusual 
views do not insist upon having them 
preached, and the great body of Congrega- 
tional ministers and churches are substan- 
tially agreed in the truth which they hold, 
which, because they agree to it, as their 
councils show, determines the proper theo- 
logical standard for missionary appointment. 
Not the extremes which they tolerate, but 
the body of truth from which none seriously 
dissent, the ambassador being carefully se- 
lected to represent truly those who send 
him out. This prudential adaptation of 
those sent to those sending is all that the 
board has to do with theological questions, 
and this is the proper function of its com- 
mittee. 

Therefore the board properly approves its 
committee in declining to appoint Mr. Noyes 
and others upon statements of belief which 
seemed to commit them so strongly to the 
theory of future probation that their ap- 
pointment would have been ‘‘a committal 
of the board to the approval”? of that theory, 
and many large contributors protested 
against such appointments. 

Whether the application of the same law 
of selection would now allow the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Noyes is a vital question. In 
consistency with that law the board sustains 
the president in drawing the line of proper 

- missionary appointment between those who, 
holding an objectionable hypothesis, make 
that their ‘‘ working hypothesis,’”’ acting 
upon it as though it were true, and those 
who, while allowing its possibility, yet ‘“‘do 
their work precisely as though they knew 
that there was no such probation to come.”’ 
Now Mr. Noyes does not withdraw his pre- 
liminary statement, which was the ground 
of his rejection, but this evidently was 
somewhat misunderstood by the committee, 
for he says that their summary represents 
““me as holding formerly a more radical 
position than I ever held.’’ He also writes 
that unless suggested from America “I 
should not have this subject called to mind 
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from one year’s end to another.’’? The mis- 
sionaries who know him best testify that, 
if he has any peculiar views, they ‘‘do not 
crop out in our intercourse’’ or ‘‘ appear in 
his work.’’ Certainly, then, he is working 
as though he knew that this life is the 
only probation, and this fact shows more 
clearly his real belief than does the imma- 
ture statement which he does not retract. 
This proof of his position and the unani- 
mous desire of the Japan Mission furnish a 
new and independent basis of appointment, 
perfectly consistent with the early rejection. 
His preaching and work seem to be free 
from doctrinal eccentricity and to be what 
the great body of the churches and indi- 
vidual contributors desire in their repre- 
sentatives. 

However the board may dispose of this 
case the conditions governing the selection 
of missionary candidates are clear and must 
be recognized. Questions of fitness, phys- 
ical, mental, spiritual, doctrinal, are alike 
matters for prudential determination. Can- 
didates should be selected holding the 
broad middle theological ground where 
most Congregationalists stand and to which 
none seriously object, while those holding 
eccentric views should be rejected, not be- 
cause these views are untrue but because 
they are not the common faith of the 
churches. Will not the most liberal, will 
not the most conservative, assent to this 
almost axiomatic principle? Our next meet- 
ing ought to show how little, after all, we 
really differ when we really understand 
each other. 


A PLEA FOR PEACE AND UNION. 


BY SECRETARY N. G. CLARK, D. D. 


These resolutions were presented at the 
late annual meeting of the American Board 
by three gentlemen connected with the com- 
mittee on the home department: 


Resolved (1), That young men and young 
women, of approved Christian character, pos- 
sessing the needed physical and mental quali- 
fications, who accept heartily the creeds of 
their respective churches and the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel, as set forth in the 
Burial Hill Declaration of Faith and in the 
creed of the Congregational Commission of 
1883, should be accepted by the Prudential 
Committee as suitable candidates for mission- 
ary service. 

Resolved (2), That the missionaries of this 
board, while holding these fundamental truths, 
shall have the same right of private judgment 


in the interpretation of God’s Word and the 


same freedom of thought and speech as are 
enjoyed by their ministerial brethren in this 
country, whether in the pastorate or in the 
employ of other benevolent societies of the 
denomination. 


They were at once assailed as a side 
movement to capture the board in the inter- 
est of new departure views, and all the 
prejudice of former years against the di- 
visive doctrine of future probation was at 
once brought to the front, and scant con- 
sideration was given to the motive of the 
movers and the object they had in view. 
Their distinct statement that they had no 


‘such thought or purpose as were imputed 


to them was of no avail. The object really 
was to put the board back upon the ground 
it had held till within the last ten years. It 
was to make it truly the agent of the entire 
constituency of the board and to make it 
represent the religious life and doctrines 
held by the Congregational churches as ex- 
pressed in its creeds and by its representa- 
tive bodies. It was believed that sooner or 
later this ground would be resumed and the 
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board once more be made the agent of all 
the various schools of religious thought 
within the lines of the denomination, that 
once more men of the most diverse views in 
matters of detail would meet onits platform 
at the annual meeting and all unite in the 
common service of Christ, in the promotion 
of His kingdom in the world. There was 
no thought of lowering the old standard of 
religious faith; the one motive was the de- 
sire to unite the entire constituency of the 
board in maintaining the great work of 
foreign evangelization it had begun and 
carried forward with so muchsuccess. This 
was impossible without the union of all, 
and such an object would constitute the 
best possible bond of Christian union among 
all. Never in our acquaintance with reli- 
gious bodies was a worthy object more 
thoroughly misrepresented and a grand 
opportunity lost. 

Unless such a union of the constituency 
of the board can be effected and all work 
together in harmony for the one supreme 
end—the building up of the kingdom of 
Christ and not of any particular school or 
faction—will the board be able to keep up 
with its work and follow the leadings of 
providence into ever new and inviting fields. 
This lack of union during the past eight 
years has lost to the board some of its grand- 
est opportunities. It has had a body of 
missionaries as earnest, as devoted, as self- 
sacrificing as it has ever sent out or as any 
missionary society has sent out, and these 
faithful men and women have been discour- 
aged and distressed almost beyond measure 
by their utter inability to realize those hopes 
and anticipations which led them into the 
foreign field. The income of the board dur- 
ing the last ten years has not kept up with 
the number of missionaries employed nor 
with the opening field. A million of dol- 
lars a year would be but in keeping with 
the growth of the churches in numbers and 
in wealth and might easily have been reached 
had it not been for the unhappy differences 
in the constituency of the board. 

After the repeated expression of the board 
in reference to the doctrine of future proba- 
tion, which has made so much trouble, no 
Prudential Committee would think of send- 
ing out a man who held to this doctrine as 
a part of his working theology; nor would 
any foreign secretary be able to find a place 
for such a man in any mission field, having 
due regard.to harmony and good feeling 
among the missionaries. As a doctrine it 
has had its day and passed out of the sphere 
of doctrines into that of speculation and 
possible hope in some minds. Yet the old 
feeling awakened at the first, and alarm in 
many minds, still continues and is brought 
to the front as occasion may require. ‘‘ Let 
the dead past bury its dead”? and let all 
unite in the essential truths of the gospel. 
Young men who have really the grace of 
God in them, as shown in changed life and 
character and earnest purpose to preach the 
gospel, ‘whatever speculative opinions they 
may have touching various doctrines held, 
will find their minds wonderfully cleared 
up on coming in contact with heathenism. 
They will not long cherish any doubts as to 
the doctrine of sin and of grace, but will re- 
joice in holding up Christ crucified as Re- 


-deemer and Lord—that gospel which is the 


power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth. 
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The Home 
A THOUGHT. 


BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 


God sent a winged thought 
Into my soul one day, 
And bade me send it out 
Again, with unabated ray 
Of burnished beauty, silver bright, 
And wings unshorn of might. 


God has great store of such 

White thoughts, swift, buoyant things. 
And when He wills they touch 

Us with the wafture of their wings. 
They touch us on their gleaming way— 
Their wings forbid their stay. 


Onward their blessed flight! 

To other hearts they bear 
Their beauty and their light. 

Heaven’s rapture and its radiant air 
Breathe round us, when God sends them down. 
That day we wear a crown! 


a 


For ninety-nine women out of a hundred - 


these hard times make economy a necessity 
and a virtue. But for the happy hundredth 
to whom it is not a necessity it is nota 


virtue either, and it will be a pity for all 


of us if she mistakes itforone. Carefulness 
is contagious, and the housekeeper who sees 
her neighbor dispensing with her washer- 
woman’s services and making her winter 
dresses at home may easily be tempted to 
imitate her. But what then is to become of 
the washerwoman and the dressmaker and 
the seamstress? Work withdrawn means 
harder times for them; custom withdrawn 
means harder times for the small store- 
keepers. In consideration for them let the 
few who can afford to spend, spend, and 
spend more—not less—lavishly than com- 
mon. 


A remarkable remedy for diphtheria is 
reported in one of the French medical 
journals. Itconsists in swabbing the throat 
with common petroleum, applications being 
made every hour or two hours according to 
the thickness of the membranes, which be- 
come diluted under the action of the petro- 
leum. The chief care to be exercised is to 
prevent any drops falling into the respiratory 
channels. Of forty malignant cases treated 
in this way all were successful. Diphtheria 
is much more fatal than smallpox but less 
contagious. It does not come, like influ- 
enza, for instance, in the air, but every case 
is from a previous case and the patient 
should, therefore, be carefully isolated. It 
is hard to distinguish this dread disease, in 
its early stage, from an ordinary sore throat, 
and it should be remembered that children 
who have nasal catarrh are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to infection. 


An unlettered New England woman re- 
turning from the World’s Fair, where she 
attended a series of lectures on cooking, 
eleetrified her husband by saying, ‘‘’Twas 
wuth the trip to Chicago, Amos, to find 
out the cause o’ Tom’s ‘spells.’ Its our 
fried vittles!’’ Thus in crude and concrete 
terms she demonstrated that shé had grasped 
a new principle in household economics. 
Never before had it dawned upon her that 
there was the slightest connection between 
the ‘‘spells’’ of their-orphaned grandchild 


and his diet. The boy manifested at times 
a most-violent.spiritiand even vicious traits. — 


By 
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The grandparents, reared on fried pork, hot 
doughnuts and strong coffee, ignorantly 
spread the same food before a child having 
an entirely different physique and living 
among more stimulating surroundings. This 
woman is a type of many, some of whom 
claim to be well educated, who have no 
understanding whatever of the laws which 
govern the physical well-being of their 
families. But each one who is roused from 
her ignorance and apathy on these and 
kindred subjects contributes, indirectly at 
least, to the lessening of the criminal classes. 
An eminent social scientist has said, ‘‘ Give 
me the control of your kitchens for ten 
years and I will empty your jails of juvenile 
offenders,”’ 


HEART WARMERS. 


BY MRS. SARA B. HOWLAND. 


My neighbor has sent me the daintiest 
little tray, with a new kind of cake on her 
best hand painted plate, covered with a 
drawn work napkin. There is a bunch of 
rosebuds on the tray and a tiny ‘‘ cocked 
hat’’ note; and I shall eat the cake, and 
put the roses in my belt, and the note in 
my pocket, and have a warm feeling in my 
heart all day. 

There is another neighbor who has pret- 
tier plates and napkins and makes delicious 
cake, but she never thinks to send me 
any. I suppose it is because she knows 
that I make good things myself, and she 
thinks I do not care. ButI do. That ‘‘sun- 
shine cake’’ tasted -better than anything 
I know how to make, and the flowers 
seemed sweeter than any of those that 
grow in my own patio, and, though I knew 
she loved me, it made the happy tears come 
to have her ‘“‘say it again.” 

I wonder why we don’t oftener say that 
we love each other, we staid, middle-aged 
people, I mean. Of course, we speak from 
the heart’s depths in the great crises of 
life, when we first find that we love each 
other or when some sickness or sorrow 
comes, but these times are often very far 
apart, and everyday love is so sweet and 
satisfying. 

There are plenty of friends to sympathize 


- when you have a broken arm or a typhoid 


fever, but what an unspeakable comfort it 
is when the friend drops in at the close of 
a busy day who sees that you are all tired 
out and that your burned finger, that you 
hayen’t had time to tie up, is aching mis- 
erably and that the ‘world is a wale.” 
You know she won’t tell that you weren’t 
‘self-reliant’’ for a few minutes, and you do 
enjoy having her tuck you up on the lounge 
for a little rest while she smooths out the 
wrinkle with tender touch and ties up 
your finger and ‘‘kisses the place to make 
it well.’”? Some .people think that only 
babies like these things, but big ones often 
need them far more. Isn’t it pathetic where 
Mrs. Whitney makes one of her strong, 
self-reliant people say that, when she gets 
to heaven, the thing she wants most is to 
be ‘‘ babied”’ a little while, and does it not 
hint of a truth that we are too apt to forget 
in this matter-of-fact world? 

What is the part of our friend’s letter that 


we like best, that makes us like to carry it 
about in our pocket and give it a loving 
‘pat, now and then, as we are about our 


work? It is not where she tells ahout her 
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visit to the fair, or the funny speeches of the 
children, or the new summer dresses, or 
the last book she has read, though you 
heartily enjoy her bright way of putting 
things. Itis where she says, ‘‘I have been 
thinking all day how dear you are to me, 
and I want you to know that I love you 
with all my heart and that I thank my 
heavenly Father for such a sweet, true 
friend.’? Maybe she thinks you are better 
than you really are, you know that well 
enough, but it is you she loves and, if she 
thinks you are good, you will try not to 
disappoint her. 

We know that many a letter signed only 
‘‘yours truly’? comes from a heart over- 
flowing with repressed affection and that 
it is not always those who say most who 
feel most, but is it not true that if we 
would train our lips to say and our pen to 
write the loving words that come into our 
hearts, and that we crush back for fear of 
being gushing, it would make many an- 
other heart warm for days together? 

I think we are often mistaken in our 
treatment of invalids in failing to express 
our real sympathy, under the mistaken idea 
that we are helping them to “bear up.’’ All 
the sick people like to have Mrs, Lovewell 
come in when they are sick and I have 
always wondered why, for she is not espe- 
cially lively, yet she knows how to cheer up 
the gloomiest invalids in town. Iasked her 
the other day how she does it, and she 
smiled and said: ‘‘ The other day I went to 
see a dear friend, confined to the house 
for weeks with a torturing neuralgia, Her 
mother and sisters are perfectly devoted to 
her and have racked their brains to relieve 
the pain, but they are so afraid she will 
‘lose control of herself.’ As I went in her 
sister said: ‘O, Alice has had such a hard 
night—never slept a moment! Do see if- 
you can cheer her up, but don’t say any- 
thing about her sickness or she will give 
way.’ So I went in and another sister was 
there and told all the funny things she 
could think of, and still Alice turned her 
head wearily on the pillow and laughed 
without a particle of merriment. I was 
so glad when her sister was called out and 
left me free to run over to the bed and 
take her in my arms and say, ‘ My darling, 
the pain is so hard to bear, isn’t it? I know 
just how you are suffering and am so sorry,’ 
Then I let her cry five minutes and kissed 
away the tears and when her sister came 
back the cloud was gone and the pain was 
easier to bear, because somebody knew just 
how she felt.” 

We can’t all do just like Mrs. Lovewell, 
for she has had such long practice in loving 
that it comes right from the heart when she 
does a thing like that. But we all have 
‘ways of showing our sympathy, if we would 
only let ourselves do it, and I do believe that 
many sick people are all worn out with be- 
ing ‘‘ cheerful’’~and ‘“‘ bearing up” and that 
it would be a real relief to let them have a 
good cry sometimes in the arms of some- 
body who understands. 

A young mother was standing by the coffin 
of her baby girl when a neighbor came in to 
comfort her. She stood a moment looking 
at the tiny figure and then said: ‘‘ My dear, 
you don’t know what sorrow is. I have lost 
my husband and a beautiful grown daughter, 
and that is real sorrow.’’ True enough, but 
was that the ‘time to say it: to the heart- 
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broken mother, whose first taste of sorrow 
seemed so bitter? Far better to do as did 
another lady, a perfect stranger, who heard 
of the baby’s death and came in and took 
the mother in her arms and said: ‘‘I know 
just how hard it is. I lost my own first lit- 
tle baby, too, and your baby was so lovely.”’ 
She did not mention then that her home 
had been many times desolated, she only 
thought of comforting the one who felt in 
that hour that all her own life had gone out 
with that of her baby. 

We hear much of the need of tact to say 
the right word or do the right thing, but it 
is real sympathy that is the heart warmer, 
love ‘that, with a fine instinct higher than 
tact, will see and know and understand the 
true way to reach the hearts of those who 
needus. Tryit, everybody. Let the loving 
thought find expression in a word, a look, a 
letter; Jet the generous impulse remain un- 
checked; let your eye be practiced in read- 
ing troubled faces and the Lord will give 
you more and more of His own blessed sun- 
shine. 


re 


THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 


xX. THE LAST JUDGMENT. 
ANGELO, 


MICHAEL 


BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


A grand personality lies behind the can- 
vas or marble that is immortal. Michael 
Angelo has been called the ‘‘four souled 
man,’’ for his genius compassed architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting and poetry. His 
life spanned nearly a century and in his 
sixtieth year, when men usually lighten 
their work, he undertook the great altar- 
piece of the Sistine Chapel. 

Clement VII. wished to complete the 
Christology of the Sistina with frescoes of 
the Fall of the Rebel Angels and the Last 
Judgment as a celestial prologue and epi- 
logue to the drama of human redemption 
which Angelo had represented on the ceil- 
ing. The chapel is rectangular and the 
altar end is sixty feet high and forty-five 
feet wide. Three frescoes by Perugino were 
erased and the wall prepared for oil paint- 
ing. But Angelo said, ‘Oil painting is for 
women; men should fresco.”’ To keep the 
dust from settling on it Angelo made an 
inclined plane, projecting the top one foot, 
but this is not apparent. 

When Clement. died Angelo abandoned 
these designs and resumed the work on the 
tomb of Pope Julius II, But the new Pope, 
Paul III., who combined Borgia baseness 
and Medici culture, persuaded Angelo to 
begin the altarpiece, although he had not 
touched brush since he completed the im- 
mortal ceiling thirty years before. Defeated 
in his darling project of the tomb, sorrow- 
ful over the lost liberties of Florence, heart 
sick at profligacy in the church, solitary 
and misunderstood, this great soul again 
turned to the Last Judgment, which prob- 
ably cost him eight years of toil besides two 
years on the cartoons. The fresco was first 
exhibited Christmas, 1541. No church, no 
creed can claim it within its petty circlet, 
for it belongs to the church universal. An 
exhaustive and philosophic analysis of this 
fresco has been made by Prof. W. T. Harris, 
to which the writer of this sketch is greatly 
indebted. 2 


Readers should follow the. description 
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with close study of a photograph *(6654), 
the larger the better. At first sight the 
400 figures seem a mass of struggling, 
Titanic forms in chaotic agitation, but a 
stately order rules each group and a beauti- 
ful symmetry unifies the whole. Angelo’s 
scheme of color was early ruined by the 
drapery patches Volterra painted to satisfy 
the mock prudery of the papal court. To 
this outrage has been added three centuries 
of dust and altar smoke. 

There are four sections. Beginning a 
the top, (1) groups under two arches; (2 
main section including Christ with the wit- 
nesses on either side; (3) summoning angels, 
with blessed rising on the left and doomed 
descending on the right; (4) lowest section 
showing Inferno. 

The upper section makes prominent the 
emblems of the atonement and strikes the 
keynote of the picture. Under the right 
arch (612) wingless heroic angels tug and 
strain to pull forward the column to which 
Christ was bound, Others carry the ladder 
down which He was taken from the cross. 
An angel with sweet, tender face cleaves 
the air, bearing the sponge—Calvary’s only 
physical relief. Under the left arch (611) 
angels rear aloft the cross and show the 
crown of thorns, the nails, the scourge 
and the dice which allotted His garments. 
Herein lies a deep significance. They ap- 
peal to the hosts below—have they helped 
to crucify the Lord, or the least of these 
His martyred children? 

The second section (610) contains the 
focal center and the main motive of the 
scene. The central figure is Christ, whom 
““every eye shall see.’’ Above Him hover 
the cherubim and seraphim, proclaiming 
the final triumph of good over evil. He is 


surrounded by prophets, saints and martyrs, © 


“a multitude whom no man can number.” 
His right hand is raised. What did Michael 
Angelo mean? Is itdenunciation, the dread- 
ful ‘‘ Depart, ye cursed,’’ or does He uplift 
His wounded hand in token of redeeming 
love? Despite the strong suggestion of the 
Apollo Belvedere in the contour of the head, 
the expression of Christ’s face does not 
appear angry or vindictive, but majestic, 
with surpassing love. The light from the 
great white throne falls full on the Virgin 
mother at His side, who shrinks back and 
averts her sorrowful face. It illumines the 
angelic hosts above, the expectant, awe- 
struck groups of saints and sibyls, penetrat- 
ing even to the abyss below, till it meets the 
lurid glare of the Inferno. 

On the right the grand, muscular form of 
Peter advances with the keys—the golden 
one, with the cross-shaped ward, opens the 
celestial gates; the other, of iron, unbars 
the black gates of despair. The powerful 
face behind him is called Paul. Between 
the limbs of Peter and Paul peers out the 
face of the kneeling Dante. Following back 
the line of figures is seen Daniel (same face 
that he bears in the Sistine ceiling) reach- 
ing out his hand toward Christ, then St. 
Francis showing the stigmata, then the four 
Latin fathers, of whom St. Augustine is 
recognizable by his turban, and, in a dim 
perspective, the four Greek fathers close 
the ranks. 


and_directly before him is Stephen; the first 


* Figures refer to Catalogue Soule Photograph Co., 
Boston, d f 


Between Peter and Christ is the : 
beardless St. John, with appealing gestures, - 
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martyr, with clasped hands. The stalwart 
figure bending forward is St. Bartholomew, 
who grasps the knife with which he was 
flayed alive and—strange flight of the im- 
agination—holds forth his empty skin. St. 
Lawrence shoulders the gridiron on which 
he was roasted. The woman’s face behind 
him is called St. Barbara—why, I know not. 
We look in vain for Savonarola, 

Turning more to the right (617) there 
appears a group of martyrs whose marvel- 
ous foreshortening proves Angelo’s abso- 
lute mastery of form. St. Simon has his 
saw, St. Philip the cross, St. Hippolytus his 
iron currycombs, St. Catherine her wheel, 
St. Sebastian his arrows and above him is 
St. Andrew bearing his cross. A touch of 
human joy relieves the dread scene in the 
reunited lovers clasped in each other’s 
arms, also in the saint who longingly 
reaches back for his beloved, and instantly 
we think of Jerome and Paula, types of 
‘riendships that Christianity alone made 
possible. The aged man advancing in the 
space behind Peter has been called Adam, 
and the woman near him, averting her face 
and clasping her hands, Eve. Human im- 
agination staggers at the attempt to fathom 
the thoughts of this woman as she con- 
fronts the closing scene of the tragedy of 
humanity which she began. 

On the other side of Christ (616) is the 
prominent figure of John the Baptist, with 
fierce, eager face and whose intense strain 
of expectation thrills through every muscle. 
David, whose back is partly turned toward 
us, supports his harp and reaches back to 
another patriarch, possibly Jacob. The 
venerable head seen between the limbs of 
John and David may be Abraham. The 
figures behind are supposed to represent 
those who prophesied of Christ’s coming, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, etc., but they 
are not easily identified. Among these are 
the famous women of the Bible. Farther 
to the left are the sibyls and heathen poets, 
Virgil and others, who foretold the Mes- 
siah. Taking this section as a whole, An- 
gelo probably intended to group on one 
side of Christ those who testified by deed, 
on the other, those who testified by word. 

A group of seven angels (615) with trum- 
pets forms the center of the third section. 
An angel, holding the small book of life, 
leans toward the ascending redeemed, while 
two others, with the great recording book 
of deeds, look toward the condemned. 
These symbolize memory, and the summon- 
ing trumpets the awakening forces of con- 
science. On the left (613) the ascending 
blest seem impelled upward as if drawn by 
the power of the cross above. The angels 
of the cardinal virtues, Patience, Temper- 
ance, Justice, etc., lend helping hands, and 
the angel of Prayer, with beautiful signifi- 
cance, easily draws up two souls with her 
rosary. The survival of human affection 
is seen in the recognition of welcoming 
friends, On the other side of the trumpet- 
ers (614) is a struggling mass of the con- 
demned. The seven mortal sins as demons 
pull them downward. The figures are not 
easily distinguished, but a large photograph 
shows Lust dragging down a cardinal; Glut- 
tony is on the left; -Avarice seizes by the 
head a pope who has keys and..a bag of 
gold; Indolence, Envy, Anger have each a 
victim; and Pride has fallen-lowest-of all. 


One poor wretch covers his face with his 


+ = 
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hand to shut out the. abyss into which 
he plunges. Despair, remorse and terror 
abound. Angelo has wrought a strong 
moral contrast. While above the blessed 
gather in eager expectation, the wicked, 
self-condemned, weighted down by sin, call 
upon the mountains to cover them and flee 
from the presence of the holy one. 

The lowest section shows the entrance 
the Inferno over whose portal Dante found 
‘* All hope abandon ye who enter here.”’ In 
the lurid light stand the fiends glaring out 
with malignant hate. On the left the graves 
have opened (613) and all stages of decay 
are being rehabitated with the flesh. Some 
are only skeletons, some are tearing off their 
grave clothes, others are bewildered. Near 
the pit demons contend for the newly resur- 
rected, On the opposite side (614) is a scene 
from Dante. Charon beats with his oar the 
plunging ones who shrink from landing, 
while horrible demons with gloating greed 
pull them with hooks. Apollyn has hurled 
one victim upon his back. The rigid figure 
on the extreme right is Midas. When Biagio, 
the master of the Inquisition, said the nude 
figures were better suited to a bagnio than 
the Pope’s chapel, Angelo, indignant, gave 
to Midas ass’s ears and the face of Biagio. 
When he appealed to the Pope, Paul said, 
“Tf he had put you in purgatory I might 
have got you out, but my jurisdiction does 
not extend to hell.’’ Midas winds a serpent 
about him, the folds indicating to which 
circle of the Inferno the victim belongs. 

We can never know the ground traversed 
by the intellect of this gloomy man—never 
know the research, the sensations, the ex- 
altations of spirit and the despair of dis- 
couragement as brooding through the long 
years he evolved this scene. What did he 
mean that it should say to us? Simply this: 
‘“* Character is destiny.’’ We are judged by 
the deeds done in the body, by what we do 
in every act of the will. Since voluntary 
acts are performed mainly by the muscles, 
Angelo gave a marked development to the 
muscles to signify character as the embodi- 
ment of will. He teaches human freedom, 
not fate. Each group bears a relation to 
the others and are factors in the grand, har- 
monious unity of the whole. 

One word more about his art. It has 
been said, ‘‘ Angelo could draw everything, 
as Shakespeare could say everything.’’ Form 
was his sole reliance for expression. The 
sculptor in the man was always master of 
the painter. The human body held for him 
an inexhaustible symbolism. He closes a 
sonnet to Vittoria Colonna thus: 


Nor hath God deigned to show Himself elsewhere 

More clearly than in human forms sublime; 

Which, since they image Him, compel my love. 
Symonds says: ‘‘ Paint or carve the body 

of a man and, as you do it nobly, you will 

give the measure of both highest thought 

and most impassioned deed. This is the 


‘key to Michael Angelo’s art.’’ 


THE WADERS OF THE SEA. 


BY. GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


_ When the autumn blasts from the regions 


of eternal snow begin to make the seashore 
cold, bleak and: uninviting, the myriads of 
summer visitors to th® Arctic climes swarm 
in vast flocks around the bays, coves and 
river mouths of the coast, feeding upon the 


plant. seeds,. insects and helpless crustacea 
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of the sandy beaches or salty marshes. In 
these vast hordes of birds the waders of the 
sea are prominent, migrating in large and 
small flocks and seeking their food along 
the sides of the ponds and bays in their ex- 
tremely wary and peculiar manner. Nature 
seems to have supplied them with a strong 
instinct for wading, and, in preference to 
flying or swimming across a shallow bod 
of water, they always adopt the primitive 
method of wading. Ina large flock of sea 
birds the waders soon make themselves con 
spicuous by their peculiar habits, for, while 
the others will run along the seashore, tak- 
ing particular care not to wet their feet, the 
bold waders will plunge in the water after 
some prey or silently stand facing the in- 
coming waves like some sentinel. 

The snipe, plovers and sandpipers are 


typical waders, and the greater part of their - 


time is spent in wading in the water, pick- 
ing up the worms, snails and insects, or 
quietly watching the never-ceasing roll of 
the waves. Gathered in flocks on some 
half-submerged sandbar, they will exhibit 
all the traits characteristic of their na- 
tures. With the receding of each wave they 
will run far out into the water, pursuing 
some luckless fish or worm, and then, with 
a dexterous movement, snatch it from the 
water under the very crest of the next wave. 
Without wetting a feather or losing their 
graceful poise, the swift waders will then 
hurry toward the shore just in advance of 
the rolling wave. Frequently the chasing 
of the waves seems to be done purely for 
the sport and not for any other purpose. It 
is rarely that they are caught and more 
rarely that the waders trust to their wings 
to escape the rushing waters. Sentinel-like 
one will be seen standing in an inch of water 
watching the rolling wave approach. The 
small eyes are motionless and the bird 
seems unaware of the danger threatening it. 
Nearer and nearer the turbulent water ap- 
proaches, and when about to engulf the 
silent bird the small head is suddenly 
plunged under its base, a worm or insect 
caught, and then, with the quickness of 
thought, the nimble legs carry the wader 
far from the reach of the angry waves. 
This method of fishing is quite interest- 
ing. Every wave carries seeds, snails, mol- 
lusks or some edible food. toward the shore 
with it, and the small waders that can de- 
liberately snatch it from the swirling waters 
as it is tumbled along are worthy of the 
name of expert fishers. Their sense of sight 
and hearing is very keen, and while this 
serves them well in securing them food it 
also answers the purpose of warning them 
of the approach of an enemy. When such 
an enemy approaches the waders do not 
ignominiously take flight, but they shift 
their fishing ground by running rapidly 
along the edge of the water. While appar- 
ently all intent upon gathering their food, 
they are nevertheless keeping a good watch 
upon the hunter. When he approaches a 
few steps or yards the waders, apparently 
unintentionally, run swiftly along the edge 
of the water in the opposite direction. So 


-nimble are. their feet that they will often 


give a hunter a long, hard chase before he 


can get near enough to shoot or to frighten : 
them up with his presence, Even when a . 


gun is shot. off they do not rise on the wing 
always, but trust to: their legs to earry them 


‘far enough away. 


Ags 


A wounded bird of this class will often 
escape a dog by taking to the water. In its 
native element it feels almost safe, and its 
light body floats easily upon the water. The 
dog may swim toward it, but it generally 
manages to elude him by fluttering farther 
out into the bay or ocean. Where the waves 
are rolling up it can ride the crests with 
wonderful grace and ease, while the dog 
will become alarmed and demoralized. The 
hunter is likewise fooled by the wader’s 
actions. It will float upon the water as if 
apparently unable to fly, but when the eager 
hunter has plunged in the cold water up to 
his waist the wounded bird will quietly 
flutter its wings and fly away several rods. 
Probably of all birds they are the most diffi- 
cult ones to get after being slightly wounded. 

The waders are persistent fishers and 
some of them will be found on our coasts 
during the coldest days in winter. The ice- 
cold water has no terrors for them and they 
seem to enjoy standing in it when the mer- 
cury has dropped far below the freezing 
point, As the ocean never freezes over 
their fishing ground is always open. Heavy 
falls of snow will occasionally make it diffi- 
cult for them to fish along the shore at high 
tide, and it is at such times that they ap- 
pear disconsolate and lonely. Perched upon 
some spar or buoy they will wait quietly for 
the tide to fall, looking cold and cheerless 
on their lonely seat.. Others will stand 
with one foot in the snow, while the other one 
is buried in the warm feathers of the breast. 
There is a pitiful expression about their 
whole attitude which makes the spectator 
sympathize with the little waders. But 
when the tide falls the sandbars are bare 
once more, and they assemble upon them in 
their old-time glee. They will fish by the 
hours then and rush around with such en- 
ergy that there is no time left to think of 
the cold, barren scene. ; 

The larger waders by the sea, such as the 
cranes, ibises, spoonbills and herons, ex- 
hibit similar habits and methods so charac- 
teristic of the smaller ones. They, too, are 
persistent fishers and waders, and many of 
them even seem to take a nap while stand- 
ing in the water. Curling the neck up 
under the wing and holding one leg up in 
a peculiar fashion, they stand in the water 
on the other Jeg and quietly pass the noon- 
time away. Later they return to their fish- 
ing and wading, but nearly every day they 
take a short time for this quiet, peaceful 
siesta, standing on one leg in the water. 


SETTLING A TERRITORY. 

Almost as exciting as encounters with 
Indians in the early history of our country 
was the struggle, two weeks ago, for posses- 
sion of that part of Oklahoma known as the 
Cherokee strip. For days in advance people 
of all ages and classes, white and colored, 
in every variety of costume, gathered on 
the border, coming on foot, on horseback, 
on bicycles, in mule teams, in prairie 
schooners and in nearly every sort of a 
vehicle to be seen in the Transportation 
Building at the World’s Fair. No one could 
cross the border until he had registered and 
scores of clerks from the department at 
Washington were on hand for this purpose. 
The-eager settlers camped all along the line 
in booths and one. farsighted speculator 


-bought up all the camp chairs in the region 
- to rent or sell to the weary: waiters. 
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When the time came to cross over there 
was a wild rush of about 100,000 persons, 
who, in a few hours, had turned the silent 
wilderness into a bustling city. One ambi- 
tious cycler actually beat a railroad train in 
speed and another enterprising fellow sailed 
into the new settlement in a balloon. Of 
course these first comers grabbed the most 
desirable building spots. An undertaker, 
foreseeing the accidents likely to occur in 
the midst of such a scramble, sent ahead 
three wagon loads of coffins. In less than 
half a day towns were staked out and there 
sprang into being numberless business firms. 
Four years ago, when the Territory was first 
opened, similar scenes were witnessed, but 
in no other country in the world could such 
a sight be duplicated. 


THE UNPRINCIPLED BAT, 


BY PHILIP B. STRONG. 


Have you read the fable about the bat, 
Why he flies at night and always alone? 
(Of course you have frequently noticed that.) 
Well, here is the tale in words of my own. 


It seems that the beasts and birds, one day, 
Fierce warfare waged, by rivalry led; 

Now the birds would be victors in the fray, 
Then the beasts would conquerors be instead. 


And the bat, resolved to be on the side 
Of whichever party at length should win, 
With every turn in the battle’s tide 
Would choose which ranks he would fight 
within. 


When the varying conflict in time was done, 
The bat, with no one his friend to call, 

Was driven forth from the light of the sun, 
A creature despised and shunned by all. 


Ab! those who practice deceit at last 
Shall find such policy does not pay ; 

Who plays with principle loose and fast 
Must tread a dreary and darksome way. 


GLADSTONE’S AX, 

An interesting object in the Forestry 
Building at the World’s Fair is one of the 
axes used by England’s prime minister in 
felling trees on his estate at Hawarden. It 
isin a glass case and as carefully guarded 
as if the case contained the crown jewels of 
the queen. Some people question whether 
the implemert was ever wielded by the 
‘‘orand old man,’’ but accompanying it is 
an authentic letter from his son, Herbert 
testifying to the faet that his father has 
really used it. After the fair closes the ax 
will be presented to some lumber associa- 
tion of the United States as a memento. It 
was secured for the exposition by the presi- 
dent of a lumber company in Marietta, O., 
through ex-Minister Robert T. Lincoln. 


A WONDERFUL VIOLINIST. 
A thrilling incident in the life of Ole Bull, 
the celebrated Norwegian musician, which 


was related originally by Lydia Maria Child! ' 


but has long been out of print, has been freshly 
told lately by Harriet Prescott Spofford in 
Harper’s Bazar. At one time Ole Bull was 
in Rome with Thorwaldsen and a famous 
young artist, both of whom urged him to 
write out his Polacca Guerriera and present it 
at his first concert there. The way in which 
he tantalized and astonished his friends by 
his procrastination appears in the subjoined 
recital: © 


The concert’-was .advertised .and the Pol- 
acca was in the program. Still it had no 
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existence except in the musician’s soul. 
‘* Have you written that music?”’ said Thor- 
waldsen. ‘‘Are you crazy?’’ inquired the 
painter. But Ole would throw his arms 
around them and laugh and jest as if his 
musical reputation concerned every one 
more than it did himself. The day before 
the concert his friends were in despair when 
they saw him preparing to go out after 
breakfast. ‘‘Have you written any of that 
music?’’ said they, entreatingly. 

““No, my dear friends, but I have it all 
here,’’? replied he, playfully touching his 
forehead. 

They urged that the concert was to be 
the next day aud that the piece must be 
rehearsed. 

‘*T will do it this evening,”’ said he. 

‘““You are an imprudent man,”’ they re- 


plied. ‘‘The public of Rome will not bear 
such treatment. You will make a complete 
failure.” 


He laughed and coaxed them caressingly 
not to be troubled on his account. The 
evening was far spent when he returned. 
The artist, in anxious tones, asked, ‘‘ Dear 
Ole, have you done anything about that 
music?”’ 

‘*No, I have not had time.”’ 

“But do set about it this moment.”’ 

“‘O, Tcannot! Iam so tired that I must 
go directly to bed.” 

In vain the artist remonstrated and en- 
treated. A spirit of mischief had taken 
possession of the wayward minstrel. He 
plunged into bed and soon pretended to be 
sound asleep. The other had the habit of 
talking to himself, and as he listened to the 
basso solo of the counterfeit sleeper he mut- 
tered: ‘‘How can he go to sleep with noth- 
ing done about that music? It is more than 
Ican comprehend. I wish I could feel as 
easy about it as he does.”’ 

As soon as his friend was fairly asleep, 
Ole sprang out of bed, lighted a candle and 
stepped softly into an adjoining room, where 
he began to write down his music with 
prestissimo speed. The outline had long 
been in his mind, and new thoughts for the 
filling up came with a rush of inspiration. 
He wrote as fast as the pen could fly. At 
four o’clock the score for all the orchestra] 
parts was written out. For his violin part 
he trusted entirely to his own wonderful 
memory. Having arranged all, he stole 
quietly back into his.bed. The artist, who 
was an early riser, soon began to stir. Ole 
breathed sonorously, as if he were in a deep 
sleep. ‘‘Still asleep,’’ murmured his friend, 
‘‘as quietly as if the music were all ready 
for the orchestra. I wish we were safely 
through this evening.”’ 

It was not long before his anxiety took a 
more active form. He began to shake the 
sleeper, saying, ‘‘ Ole, do wake up and try 
to do something about that music!’’ But 
he obtained only the drowsy answer, ‘ O, 
I cannot; I am—so very sleepy.’’ Vexed 
and discouraged the painter went to his 
easel and said no more. 

At breakfast Ole Bull was full of fun and 
frolic. But Thorwaldsen and the artist 
were impatient with what they deemed such 
thoughtless trifling with public expectation. 

‘*You will come to my concert tonight, 
will you not?’’ said the mischievous musi- 
cian. 

In dismal tones they replied: ‘‘ No; Ole. 
We love you too well to witness your dis- 
grace. Take it as lightly as you please, but 
you may be assured the public of Rome will 
not bear such treatment.’’ 

‘*O, do come,” pleaded the musician, 
coaxingly; ‘‘just a little, little within the 
door. And then when I am disgraced you 
can easily slip away.” And he hurried off 
to keep his appointment with the orchestra. 

He had an excellent band of musicians 
who could play the most difficult music with 
the slightest preparation. The rehearsal 
went off to his complete satisfaction, and he 
returned to his friends as gay as a lark. 


His apparent recklessness made them still |. 


more sad. 


The dreaded evening came. The house 


was crowded. Ole was full-of that joyful} — 


confidence which genius is so-.apt: to. feel in 
effusions that have just burst freshly from 
its overflowing fountain. The orchestra de- 
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lighted in the composition and played it 
with their hearts. The brilliancy of the 
theme and the uncommon beauty of the 
cantabile took the audience by surprise. 
The novelty and marvelous difficulty of the 
jinale, in which the violin alone performs 
four distinct parts and keeps up a continu- 
ous shake through fifteen bars, completely 
electrified them. There was a perfect tem- 
pest of applause. In the midst of his tri- 
umph the composer, looking as quiet and as 
demure as possible, glanced toward the door. 
There stood Thorwaldsen and the artist. 
The latter had a trick of moving tobacco 
from one side of his mouth to the other 
when he was excited and pleased. It was 
now flying from cheek to cheek almost as 
rapidly as the violin bow had been flying 
through its continuousshake. The moment 
he left the stage his friends rushed into his 
arms, exclaiming: ‘‘ When on earth did you 
do it? Only tell us that! O, it was too 
beautiful!”’ 

‘““Don’t be so gay, my dear friends,”’ re- 
plied he, with mock gravity. ‘You know 
the public of Rome won’t bear such trifling. 
Why did you come to witness my disgrace?” 

The next day all Rome was ringing with 
the praises of the Norwegian violinist. 
They knew not which to applaud most, his 
genius or his superhuman strength in per- 
forming the four distinct parts on the violin 
at once and keeping up the motion of his 
bow with such lightning swiftness for so 
long atime. No person who has not tried 
it can conceive of the extreme difficulty of 
playing at once distinct parts on each of 
the strings. It requires muscles as strong 
as iron and elastic as India rubber. Paga- 
nini had sufficient elasticity but not suffi- 
cient strength. Ole Bull is the only man 
in the world that ever did it. When the 
Parisians first heard him produce this won- 
derful effect of four violins it seemed so 
incredible: that a story was circulated in 
the papers that it was all a deception, that 
some other musician was playing two of 
the parts behind the scenes. Thus origi- 
nated a charge of charlatancy so often and 
so unjustly repeated. The Polacca brought 
its composer a brilliant reputation at once, 
and musical critics were obliged to content 
themselves with saying that it was not 
written in the right measure for a polacca, 

See 

If I can stop one heart from breaking, 

I shall not live in vain; 
If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 
Or help one fainting robin 

Unto his nest again, 
I shall not live in vain. 

—Emily Dickinson. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 


ID it occur to the Cornerers 
—I presume not—in read- 
ing the Corner of two 
weeks ago, just now at 
hand, that the closing 
lines of advice to them 
about going to school, in 
very prosy rhyme, were 
simply manufactured by the Foreman to fill 
out the column? Would it not have been 
more manly, if he wished to add such a 
paragraph for his own convenience, to put 
it in brackets and sign his initials? 


[DID it occur to the Cornerers—I presume 
not—that while Mr. Martin is at the World’s 
Fair, out of reach of proofs, that the ‘‘ Despotic 
Foreman ” has the opportunity to justify the 
great name which has been thrust upon him 
by using just what cut pleases him without 
reference to the “copy”? which Mr. M. left? 
I take special pleasure, therefore, in introduc- 
ing again the cut of ‘the bland old gentle- 
man” which served as our figurehead last year ; 
perhaps it may be useful to any Corner children 
who happen to be sauntering through Jackson 
Park about these days! I fancy I see them 
holding this cut and comparing it with every 
venerable Jooking gentleman who registers at 
the Massachusetts Building or at the Congre- 
gational headquarters in the gallery of the 
Manufactures Building! Signed, D. ¥F.] 


I can quote a much finer bit of educational 
poetry than his which I have just heard 
for the first time. A happy little boy from 
Colorado, about four years old, who called 


_ on me two or three days ago, suddenly 


broke out in singing it while playing blocks 
on the floor: 

Pike’s Peak or bust, 

Pike’s Peak or bust, 

Colo-rado Col-lege, 

Yell we must ! 

Beside the historical and geographical 
value of this chorus it is very gratifying to 
know that that young institution on the 
hither slope of the Rockies, so grandly 
promising in all other respects, is not a 
whit behind the great Eastern universities 
in the department of athletic poetry; in 
depth of meaning and soul-stirring pathos 
I think this quatrain is nearly if not quite 
equal to the famous ‘‘ frog yell’’ of Yale, 
while much more intelligible to those who 
do not understand Greek! 

Here is a poetical question from still far- 
ther West. Can apy one answer it? 


VACAVILLE, CAL. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to ask who wrote 
the poem beginning with, or containing, the 
words, 

O, do you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt? 


I enjoy the Corner very much. 
Yours respectfully, GpRTRUDE J. 


The next letter is from a point so far West 
as to belong to the East; it must have come 
around the globe the wrong way so as to get 
into the Alphabet’s mail. At any rate, it 
has to do with the Armenian alphabet and 
so follows nicely our little lesson in Japa- 


nese of last week. 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... Ruth sends violets 
and this card [containing a verse from the 
Twenty-third Psalm], as I told her she might 
do if she could read it nicely herself. The 
Armenians use their own capitals where we 
You will see that this 
letter /, called inny, stands for twenty, and 
that the third letter of the alphabet, kim, 
stands for three. Jps is the first letter of the 
alphabet. There are thirty-eight in all. 

Would you say it was far-fetched to regard 
noblesse oblige as Synonymous with Luke 12: 
48,m.c.? Iam always troubled to define the 
phrase to children. . . . Can you tell me the 
author of these lines? 


As when the weary traveler gains 
The ene of some o’erlooking hill, 
His heart revives, if ’cross the plains 
He sees his home, though distant still. 
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Our boys are disgusted because, having put 
five precious dollars into the —— Encyclo- 
pedia, they cannvt find out when the lantern 
was invented! While I have been writing a 
procession of boys has passed praying for rain, 
a flag in front, then a moolah reading, then 
the crowd crying out a response. 


Yours sincerely, A MorueEr. 
How much easier to learn English than 
Armenian or Japanese! What can they do 
with thirty-eight letters? If they are all as 
hard to make or read as those on Ruth’s 


card, I pity the little Armenianettes who | 


have to learn the language! The character 
for 20 is easy, however, as was that which 
occurred twice in our Japanese receipt last 
week. I did not have room then to call 
your attention to the Japanese figures. 
1, 2, 3 are like our Roman numerals, only 
horizontal instead of perpendicular: 1, ——; 
2, —; 3, ==. The figures after 3 are 
made by combining several short marks, as 
withus. The character for 10 is a cross, not 
much different from our X. You know we 
talked about this a few weeks ago (under X). 

The definition of noblesse oblige from 
Luke is excellent! I looked it up for my- 
self in Webster and the Century only a few 
days ago: ‘‘ Nobility obliges; noble rank 
compels to noble acts; rank imposes obli- 
gation; much is rightly expected of one of 
high birth or station.’’ Of course the prin- 
ciple in the gospel applies as well to the 
possession of talent or learning or property 
—gifts of any kind. 

The hymn is by dear old John Newton, 
the English minister of last century; three 
verses of it are found in many hymn-books. 
Ihave the original in ‘‘Olney Hymns,”’ which 
I bought in Olney, the home of Newton 
and Cowper. There are six verses there, 
none of which should have been omitted. 

Sorry about the missing lantern in the 
encyclopedia. Ina small cyclopedia within 
reach of my hand I find this: ‘‘ those of 
scraped horn invented in England, it is 
said, by Alfred; London lighted by lan- 
terns with glass sides, A.D. 1415.” Ata 
house where I called the other night I found 
a newly invented jack-o’-lantern, cut out of 
a pasteboard box instead of a pumpkin—the 
boy showed me how it worked! That re- 
minds me of another letter from Turkey. 


Oorra, TURKEY. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I send you a couple of 
clay lamps from an ancient tomb in this his- 
toric city, also a few coins, etc. Can you 
secure for our school cabinet a few things 
from Florida? Our pupils especially want a 
crocodile’s tooth and some of the gray forest 
moss, a few shells or a piece of cane cactus, or 
anything else that could be sent you by mail. 
Sincerely yours, in behalf of interesting young 

people. Miss § 
Opening a box the other day which had 
come to me without name or place, suppos- 
ing that it contained the lamps, I found, 
curiously, enough, an alligator’s egg, some 
hanging moss and a bit of sponge—all evi- 
dently from Florida! Will those do? But 
I have seen nothing of the box from Tur- 
key. Is not Oorfa supposed to be the ‘‘ Ur 
of the Chaldees’’ from’ which Abraham 
‘“‘ went out, not knowing whither he went’’? 
Do the missionaries there think this tra- 

ditional site the correct one? 
Mr. MARTIN. 


P.S. The little girl who wrote from 
Cape Rosier [Sept. 7] says it was a ‘‘ swell 
hotel,”’ not a ‘‘small hotel,’? where they 
stopped at Camden—a great difference! 
Error of D, F.’s type, of course. [WNo, sir, 
error of Mr. M.’s typewriter! D. F.] 
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DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 
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and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
for all 
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tions of Child life. Dyspeptics, Inva- 
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WOOLRICH & CO., = = Palmer, Mass. 
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ACENTS MAKE MONEY 


Selling the New Moon Embroidery Ring, for a}l kinds 
of fancy work, darning and mending. Good protits and 
a clear field. Sample and full particalars mailed for 
25 cents. 


The Ohio Novelty Co., B 44, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Laason FOR Oct. 8. Rom. 3: 19-26. 
REDEMPTION IN CHRIST. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


We should approach the great central truth 
of the gospel in this lesson thoughtfully and 
reverently, avoiding attempts to argue any 
one theory of the atonement as against other 
theories. It is probable that very few even 
of adult pupils in the Sunday school are 
much interested in the patristic, substitu- 
tionary, governmental or moral view of this 
doctrine. It will be sufficient if we can help 
them to a vital faith in the fact that redemp- 
tion, for sinners has been provided through 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 

This chapter begins by showing that the 
Jews have a great advantage over the heathen 
in knowing the law. So have we Christians 
who have the Bible. But Paul goes on to say 
that in spite of this advantage, Jews are no 
better than Gentiles [v. 9], for both alike are 
sinners. This he proves by quotations from 
the Old Testament. Then he develops the 
doctrine of redemption as follows: 

1. None become righteous through obedience 
to law [vs. 19, 20]. This is not stated as a 
necessity but as a fact. ‘‘ All have sinned.” 
That is the doctrine of the New Testament. 
“Tf we say that we have not sinned, we make 
Him a liar and His word is not in us.’’ Even 
if we should now and always in the future 
perfectly obey God we should still be sinners, 
for we have not obeyed Him. No one can 
hope for salvation who does not confess his 
own sins. The first advantage of having the 
Bible is in being taught by it what sin is. 
The law condemns all who are under it and 
reveals to those who know it their guilt. 
“Through the law cometh the knowledge of 
sin,’ that is, the thorough knowledge of sin. 
All men have some consciousness of want of 
harmony with God, some voice of conscience 
within them [2: 19]. But the knowledge 
which the Bible brings reveals clearly to us 
our danger of the awful penalty of sin, which 
is moral and spiritual death. 

2. There is a righteousness apart from the 
law which is received through faith in Jesus 
Christ. The guilty soul is not made righteous 
by obeying the law, but by a gift of God im- 
parted to those who believe. That great truth 
of the gospel can be learned only by experi- 
ence. So Paul had learned it. He had tried 
to gain righteousness by obeying law and had 
succeeded as well as any one could succeed. 
He had obeyed the law of Moses most scrupu- 
lously, had™been circumcised the eighth day, 
had inherited all that a Jew could inherit, 
had lived according to the strictest rules of 
the Pharisees, ‘‘ as touching the righteousness 
which is in the law found blameless’”’ [Phil. 3: 
4-6]. But all that he had gained in that way 
he counted as nothing in comparison with be- 
ing found in Christ, ‘‘ not having a righteous- 
ness of mine own, even that which is of the 
law, but that which is through faith in Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith.” 
So must we find it, if at all. First, we must 
know ourselves as sinners. Then we must 
kuow God as our Father, as He has revealed 
Himself in Christ. A righteous judge would 
condemn every guilty one brought to his court. 
But a righteous father, seeing his son anxious 
to obey, yet failing to do it through ignorance 
or weakness or for any cause, would take the 
will for the deed and treat his child as though 
he were righteous. This is what Paul had 
discovered for himself. This is what he gave 
himself to tell to all men. Let any one take 
his concordance and find and mark all the pas- 
sages in Paul’s writings where he speaks of 
righteousness. Then let him read Paul’s let- 
ters through, noting how they are related to 
and filled with Paul’s idea of the righteous- 
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ness of God which is given to men, and he will 
find, if he truly seeks it, the mystery of the 
gospel, the supreme revelation of God, the 
most precious thing in all the world. But the 
question will constantly press itself on his 
thought, how God can be righteous and yet 
accept those to be righteous who are sinners 
[v. 26]. So Paul explains the fact that: 

3. This righteousness God imparts to all 
who believe in Jesus Christ [vs. 22-26]. He 
declares that they are made righteous 
“freely,” that is, without any payment on 
their part to redeem themselves, because 
Christ has paid their ransom through His 
death. God has, in His mercy, passed over 
the sins we have done already by making 
Christ’s blood a propitiatory sacrifice to show 
His righteousness [v. 25]. Christ’s death on 
the cross makes a reconciliation between God 
and man when man believes in Christ as 
doing this for him. I do not undertake fully 
to explain this. I do not think any teacher 
has the right to insist that his explanation 
shall be accepted as the only one possible. 
But the fact must be accepted in order to sal- 
vation. As I understand it, God has shown 
His attitude toward sin by sending His Son to 
suffer and die on account of sin. So Heshows 
“ His righteousness at this present season,” 
forever hating sin, yet accounting those to be 
righteous who accept for themselves release 
from penalty through the way God has pro- 
vided for them by the sufferings and death of 
Christ. Christ has not only furnished to us 
motives to repent and turn to God. He has 
also moved God to forgiveness by showing 
through Christ’s sufferings the righteousness 
of God against sin. To quote from another, 
‘From His cross there arose the most perfect 
homage rendered to the righteousness of God. 
In this death the sin of mankind was, there- 
fore, doubly judged and the righteousness of 
God doubly manifested—by the external fact 
of this painful and ignominious punishment 
and by the inward act of Christ’s conscience, 
which ratitied this dealing of which sin was 
the object in His person.”’ . 

But most of those who feel themselves sin- 
ners will not care or need to try to explain the 
working of the mind of God toward men in 
the great act of redemption. They will be 
content to accept the fact that Christ died for 
our sins and that ‘‘ there is therefore now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Je- 
sus.’’ This is the glorious truth that we are 
to believe and think about till love to Him 
wells up in us and grows strong and control- 
ling, and makes us always unwilling to do 
anything unworthy of one who has been re- 
deemed from sin and made a child of God and 
a joint heir with Christ through His death for 
us. It is easy to see, therefore: 

4. That this gift of righteousness does not 
destroy the law, but establishes it [vs. 27-31]. 


Whether we are Jews and have held relations - 


with God through attempting to obey the 
Mosaic law, or Gentiles who have not tried to 
obey it, through faith in Jesus Christ we shall 
both alike be accounted righteous. But we 
shall find that our faith in Him takes the 
place of all the sacrifices by which Jews 
sought to gain the favor of God and peace 
with Him, and that our gratitude for redemp- 
tion and love for Him who has thus taken us 
into fellowship with Himself will move us to 
the right conduct which the law commands. 
Since we are His we cannot do what would 
dishonor Him. We cannot eyen entertain 
thoughts which would not be in harmony with 
His mind and will. He has made our lives 
His hfe and His life ours. ‘ For I through the 
law died into the law, that I might live unto 
God. I have been crucified with Christ, yet 
I live; and yet no longer I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and that life which I now live in the 
flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in thé 
Son of God, who loved me and gave Himself 
up for me.” 
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HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Recall the illustration used last Sunday of 
the man who tried to climb the cliff without 
the friendly rope. (Draw the outline of a 
cliff, with the path upwards and the rope.) 
What.could be seen from the top? The glory 
of the midnight sun. Could the traveler at 
the base see it? Could he find a path of his 
own which was safe? On what must he de- 
pend? Could he see the glorious sun if he 
should go part of the way toward the top? 
Even then he would come short of the glory; 
he would be still in the shadow of the frown- 
ing rock. 

In the same letter of which we talked last 
Sunday Paul writes of the glory of God and 
of the way to reach it. What letter was this? 
What did Paul say was the power of God 
unto salvation? Draw the roll again and 
print, ‘The Gospel of Christ.” The gospel 
carries with it everywhere the power of sal- 
vation, because it tells us of Jesus Christ, 
who came to lead men out of the shadow of 
sin to the hights of God where His glory can 
be seen. No one who stays below in the val- 
ley of self and of self-seeking can understand 
or see this glory. It comes only to him who 
climbs. And one must climb all the way to 
perfect faith. Part way will not do. (Draw 
a,hand laying hold of the rope.) Jesus Christ 
is the rope which gives safety to all who will 
walk’ by it. But the hand of the traveler 
must grasp the rope or it is useless to him, 
By faith we lay hold of the salvation of God. 
We might call this hand the hand of faith.. 
(Write.) Every time any one reaches forth 
this hand he finds help. And if he keeps on 
praying and believing and reaching after God 
the hight is gained where all the shadows flee, 
because there is perfect trust that He doeth 
all things well, and the glory of God is always 
around such a one. But look down here at 
the foot of the cliff. Here is where we all 
begin, ‘“‘For all,” says Paul, “have sinned 
and fall short of the glory of God.’’ (Write 
** All”? at the base of the cliff. On the top 
write, ‘‘ The Glory of God.’”’) If there is any 
one who has not begun to pray and to trust 
and to climb, he is still here in the dark shad- 
ows. His own sin is like the rugged cliff he 
must overcome. (Mention here, in illustra- . 
tion, some of the sins or temptations which 
may beset the members of your class.) But 
on the top the glory shines forever, and 
through Christ Jesus we have the strong help 
which we need as we mount toward it. (Write 
on the rope ‘‘ Christ Jesus”’ and “ Freely by 
Ms grace.” 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Oct. 1-7. Prevailing Prayer. Deut. 9: 
16-29; Luke 18: 10-14; Eph. 6: 18-20. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 


<=> 


YP80O8 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Oct. 8-14. Faithin Jesus Christ. What 
Is It? Rom. 3: 22; Eph. 3: 17-21. 

To be able to give a correct theological defi- 
nition of faith is desirable, but it is of vastly 
greater consequence to exercise Christian faith 
day by day. No less a saint than Thomas a 
Kempis said, ‘‘I would rather feel faith than 
define it.’ If children waited to analyze love 
before they exhibited a trace of it what would 
become of the free, spontaneous affection which 
springs ‘up in their young hearts? If we 
stopped every time we entered a railway train 
to reason out to our own satisfaction why we 
ought to trust the engineer there would be 
very little comfort in traveling. Fortunately, 
as a general thing, the world moves along on 
the faith principle without people altogether 
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realizing it. The moment men begin to lose 
confidence in one another, as we have had 
abundant evidence during the last two 
months, a financial crisis arises and hard 
times set in. 

Now the faith which the Christian has in 
Jesus Christ cannot be of an altogether differ- 
ent order from the faith which is shown in 
countless ways in ordinary affairs. It is the 
same faculty, or set of faculties, turned toward 
a certain majestic and gracious person who 
has been proved over and over again worthy 
of confidence. It begins often timidly enough, 
but it is capable of growth. Peter and John 
had a little of it when they left their fishing 
tackle at the call of Christ, but very little 
compared with the after-growth from that little 
seed of trust. Still they were Christians the 
moment they set their faces toward Christ. 

Christian faith is, after all,a very reasonable 
and sensiblething. Itis first of alla confidence 
in Christ as a teacher. What impressed most 
the men of His day in regard to His teachings 
was their authoritative character, and this 
same trait has always carried conviction to 
those who have studied the teachings of 
Christ carefully and reverently. What He 
has to tell us about God and the hereafter, 
about sin and its consequences, about man 
and his possibilities, about the relations of 
man to his fellows, we accept, finding from 
Him light on these great subjects which have 
baffled the wisest intellects of the world. 
Put the finest teachings of all other sages 
alongside of Christ’s words and see how 
the latter outshine the former. Again, faith 
in Christ means acceptance of His way of 
life. Christ marks out a certain course for 
His followers, which they are to try to pursue. 
It is a way of sincerity, of simplicity, of purity, 
of unselfishness, of helpfulness. To have 
faith in Christ so strong as to compel one to 
adopt His way of life is afar different thing 
from a mere intellectual assent to His own 
teachings or the teachings of the creeds about 
Him. This formal faith may prove a passport 
to heaven but it is of not much service for 
here and now. Real faith involves also a re- 
liance upon the personal help and sympathy 
of Jesus, Without this personal element 
Christianity lacks color, warmth and inspira- 
tional power. We should have a tender sym- 
pathy for every one who is trying to do right 
and to help others all they can, and there are 
more such persons about us than perhaps we 
realize. But our problem is to bring them to 
see how much better-and easier it is to let 
Christ help them tc be good, for it is true, as 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke says, that the way to be ‘ 


good is to love and obey Jesus Christ. Chris- 


-tianity is right living plus a personal relation 


to Christ. 

Parallel verses: Luke 17: 5; Acts 3: 16; Rom. 
3:27; 10:17; 2 Cor. 4:13; Gal. 3: 23-26; 5: 6; 
Eph. 6: 14-16; 2 Thess. 1: 11,12; Heb. 10: 22, 
23; 11: 1-40; 12: 1-3; James 1: 3; 2: 5, 14-18, 
%; 1 John 5: 4, 5;/Jude 20, 21. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


The New Southwest, including Arizona and 
New Mexico, is a comparatively unknown 


field, ably described by Dr. Choate in the 


Home Missionary. The missionaries in this 
section of our country are beset with many 
difficulties, owing to the heterogeneous ele- 
ments in the population. ‘‘ Foreign homie 
missions’ is an applicable expression in this 
instance, for the Eastern born American is 
the immigrant and the Indian and Mexican 
are the original occupants. In New Mexico 
are found the Apache, Navajo and Pueblo 
Indians, as well as the Spanish Mexicans in 
large numbers, This latter class can only be 
reached by missionaries capable of speaking 


the Spanish language fluently. To meet the 


The Congregationalist 


need of such workers, felt as well by the 
American Board in Mexico, the board and 
the N. W. E.C. have united in establishing 
the Rio Grande Training School at El Paso, 
Tex. Only a comparatively small per cent. 
of the native Mexicans in New Mexico can 
read or write, but public and Christian 
schools are rapidly springing up, and the 
coming generation will not grow up in the in- 
tellectual and spiritual darkness of its fathers. 
Congregational academies and schools reach 
nearly 2,000 children, and the church at Albu- 
querque with its fine new building is the 
stronghold of Congregationalism in the Ter- 
ritory. 

In spite of its fair pledges of reparation and 
concessions made to our Government through 
the United States minister, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is placing evety obstacle in the way 
of our educational work in Turkey. The 
latest report is to the effect that the promised 
firman for Anatolia College has not been 
granted and that the permit to rebuild at 
Marsovan on the lot formerly occupied by the 
girls’ school building is withheld. The au- 
thorities have demanded a written pledge 


‘that the new building shall not be used either 


for religious or educational purposes, which, 
of course, cannot be given, as the building is 
intended for aschool. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that our treaty rights will eventually be 
recognized and respected without the neces- 
sity of further interference on the part of our 
Government. 


A letter dated from a kraal on the Buzi 
River has been received from Mr. Bunker giv 
ing the latest tidings in regard to the progress 
of,the party on its way to Gazaland, whither 
the East African Mission kas been removed. 
He says it is far from an easy undertaking to 
begin such a mission as this, but all the mem- 
bers of the party, notably the women, bravely 
bear the hardships of the tedious and weari- 
some journey. The first part was by sea, fol- 
lowing the coast northward for 700 miles, and 
from there up the Buzi River inland for 200 
miles. The boat for the river voyage was 
made by the industrial department of the 
boys’ training school at Adams. It will be 
exchanged for canoes as the party proceeds 
inland, while the last part,of the journey will 
be overland across a roadless country and 
must be traversed on foot, unless the women 
and children are carried part of the way in 
hammocks by the natives. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Atthe Parliament of Religions Kinza Hirai’s 
rebuke for the injustice shown to Japan by 
Christian nations contained much of whole- 
some truth and the young Japanese easily won 
the sympathy of his vast audience. Speaking 
of the reason why Christianity has-not been 
more warmly accepted in Japan, he closed with 
the following eloquent words: , 

We are very often called barbarians and I 
have read and heard that Japanese are stub- 
born and cannot understand the truth of the 
Bible. I will admit that this is true in some 
sense, for though they admire the eloquence of 
the orator and wonder at his courage, though 
they approve his logical argument, yet they 
are very stubborn and will not. join Chris- 
tianity as long as: they think it is Western 
morality to preach one thing and practice an- 
other. But I know this is not the morality of 
the civilized West and I have the firmest be- 
lief in the highest humanity and noblest gen- 
erosity of the American nation toward us. 

The paper of Right Rey. Reuchi Shibata, 
president of the Jikko sect of the old Shinto 
faith, was significant in more ways than one. 
Never before had a priest of Shintoism told of 
his faith in a foreign land. He began with 
the story of the origin of man and the begin- 
nings of religion in Japan, set forth the doc- 
trines of the Jikko sect and closed with the 


‘ following remarkably liberal sentiments, wor- 


thy of the most enlightened and broad-minded 
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American but somewhat surprising in a priest 
of a heathen religion: ‘‘ As our doctrines teach 
us, all animate and inanimate things were 
born from one heavenly deity and every one 
of them has its particular mission, so we ought 
to love them all and also to respect the vari- 
ous forms of religions in the world. They are 
all based, I believe, on the fundamental truth 
of religion. The difference between them is 
only in the outward form, influenced by va- 
riety of history, the disposition of the people 
and the physical conditions of the places where 
they originated.’ 


The report of the parliamentary committee 
to investigate the truth of the charges of the 
American W. C. T. U. representatives, Mrs. 
Andrew and Dr. Kate Bushnell, against the 
officials of the Indian service has just been 
made public, and it records a great victory 
for the brave women. Their charges, that the 
officials have repeatedly disregarded law in 
their condoning and fostering vice in the In- 
dian military cantonments, are substantiated, 
and Lord Roberts, who, as commander-in-chief 
of the Indian military forces, denied the state- 
ments of the American women when they 
made them public in the English press, has 
written an apology to Mrs. Andrew and Dr. 
Bushnell and acknowledges that he was mis- 
informed. The record that Dr. Bushnell made 
in this country gave assurance of her wisdom 
and courage, and froin the first her American 
friends have believed she was telling nothing 
but the truth about the condition of affairs in 
the Indian army. 

Judging from the report of a missionary 
meeting held in South Norway the past sum- 
mer, our Scandinavian brethren are not lack- 
ing in missionary zeal. There were present 
about twenty Lutheran missionaries, a hun- 
dred delegates from the surrounding country 
and thousands of people. The sessions lasted 
three or four days, some of the subjects taken 
up being the best ways of interesting the 
young in foreign missions and the relations 
between missions and faith. The speakers 
were, most of them, plain men, peasants and. 
fishermen, with here and there a schoolmaster 
or catechist. However, several men of mark 
and influence in that part of the country also 
participated. It speaks well for the religious 
life of Norway, in the rural districts espe- 
cially, that a subject like Foreign Missions 
can call together, year after year, such large 
and attentive audiences. Norwegian mis- 
sions, by the way, are carried on in Zululand, 
Madagascar and China. 


Two very ancient stone monuments in Asia, 
which have only recently been translated by 
scholars, form the earliest undoubted evidence 
of the extension of Christianity to the south of 
India and north of China as early as the mid- 
dle of the seventh century. One is the Persian 
cross found near Madras amid the ruins of an 
ancient Christian church. Above is a dove 
with «expanded wings, representing the Holy 
Spirit, and the whole is surrounded by a text 
in ancient Syriac characters. The other 
ancient relic is the Nestorian tablet similarly 
found in Shensi. Both are the work of the 
Nestorian missionaries, who are said to have 
preached Christ so widely that Central Asia 
and Cathay were divided into dioceses and had 
numerous churches and missionaries. Inspite 
of persecution remnants of these churches are 
still to be found in South India and in Kurdis- 
tanand Northern Persia. The Nestorian stone 
shows that in these early centuries Chris- 
tianity had made great progress in China, 
that more than sixty missionaries were on the 
field. They converted the emperor, built 
churches with money from the royal treasury 
and translated twenty-seven sacred books 
into Chinese. The tablet has been injured 
and partly defaced. Probably because the 
priests are jealous of the interest manifested 
in it. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE NEW BIBLE AND ITS NEW USES. 


It would not be worth while to occupy 
our space with this ill-digested book, by 
Joseph H. Crooker [George H. Ellis. $1.00], 
but for the fact that, being addressed to the 
popular mind, its assertions may pass for 
accepted facts unless it is put in the pillory 
as a fearful example of how a book on the 
Bible should not be written. 

To begin with, the tone is sadly irrever- 
ent, reminding us often of Thomas Paine, 
e.g. [p. 261], ‘‘It is a joy to read the Bible 
as we would any other book, feeling that no 
dogmatist is near to club us if we doubt 
and no roaring hell yawning for us if we re- 
ject a text here and there.’”’ Its scholarship 
is wholly second rate and smeared with con- 
stant carelessness. Moses is said [p. 115] to 
have worshiped the brazen serpent. The 
writer of Matthew’s gospel (this, forsooth, 
of all the four), was ignorant of Hebrew 
parallelisms [p. 130]. A parallel statement 
would be that the people of Newcastle are 
ignorant of coals. Cloven tongues are in- 
credible [p. 120], as if the Bible said any- 
thing about them. He even mistakes his 
own authorities: [p. 17] ‘‘ The latter part of 
Zechariah, chaps. 9-14, is much later than 
the earlier chapters. It probably contains 
fragments from two writers. See Driver, In- 
troduction,’ etc. This must be discouraging 
to Dr. Driver, who had labored to show that 
the question is very uncertain, but that the 
greater part of these chapters is probably 
much earlier than chaps. 1-8. Onp. 97 Mr. 
Crooker quotes Professor Ryle to show the 
‘tintimate dependence’’ of Gen. 1-8 upon 
Assyrian and Babylonian legends. But his 
authority calls those chapters ‘‘ the Hebrew 
version of one of the primitive legends com- 
mon to the Semitic race.’’ That version is 
so yastly nobler than those polytheistic leg- 
ends that it may well have been inspired of 
God. [p. 18] ‘‘ Joel must be brought down 
to a period after the exile,’’ but the eminent 
German Professor Reuss, in his work on The 
Prophets (edition of 1892), cautiously, it is 
true, puts Joel first in time among the 
prophets. It is amusing to see Kuenen’s 
reckless and savage polemic on the prophets, 
written in 1877 and contrasting so plainly 
with his more scholarly works, character- 
ized {p. 18] as marked by ‘‘ample learning 
and unanswerable logic ° 

The whole book is written from the 
standpoint of mere naturalism. [p. 206] ‘“‘I 
want to see the use of [the Bible’s] wonder- 
stories as proofs of miracles stopped, for it 
is unfortunate that the Sunday school 
should, by its antique supernaturalism, be 
undoing much that the high school is teach- 
ing respecting the reign of law in nature.’’ 
Jesus was not the promised Messiah, for 
[p. 21] ‘‘no one person’ could fulfill such 
varied and contradictory ideals.”’ \\ 

The author cares nothing for Biblical 
statements on matters of fact. It is alight 
thing that he flatly contradicts Peter [p. 19] 
and John [p. 27]. The climnax of his ration- 
alism appears at page 185, as follows: ‘‘ The 
language attributed to Jesus in Luke 18: 31, 
in which He instructs His disciples that 
when He goes up to Jerusalem ‘all things 
that are written by the prophets concerning 
the Son of Man shall be accomplished,’ if 


really uttered by Him, illustrates His misun- 
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derstanding of Scripture, because Hebrew 
prophecy contains no predictions whatever 
of the things said to have occurred at that 
time—no reference to His betrayal, trial, 
crucifixion or resurrection.”’ j 

Our author is able to tell the Lord how 
He might have made a much more useful 
Bible. [p. 246] ‘‘A knowledge of steam and 
electricity would have contributed more for 
human progress than the symbolisms of 
Daniel and Revelation which nobody can 
understand.” 

But enough of this painful flippancy. 
The book may possibly be relished for a 
year or two by a certain class of minds, but 
how quickly it will find its limbo, while the 
Word of the Lord endureth forever. 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


Any one of middle age taking up the 
text-books now being prepared for schools, 
especially for the primary grades, must sigh 
to be a boy again that he might tread the 
easier paths of learning which were so 
thorny in his own childhood. Here is a 
First Book in Latin [Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. $1.00], by Principal Hiram Tuell 
of the Milton (Mass.) High School and Prof. 
Harold North Fowler of Western Reserve 
University. It appears to be the first of 
The Students’ Series of Latin Classics. It 
does not merely propose to teach the par- 
adigms, the rules of grammar and syntax, 
but it does this work with a vocabulary of 
about seven hundred words from the first 
four books of Cesar’s? Gallic War, so ar- 
ranged and repeated that the ordinarily in- 
telligent pupil who has completed the study 
of this first text-book is prepared. to read, 
almost at sight, the pages of the Gallic War. 
Next comes an illustration of the best 
kind of work for more advanced pupils 
by Mr. W. C. Collar, head master of the 
Roxbury (Mass.) Latin School. He has pre- 
pared an edition of The Seventh Book of 
Vergil’s dineid [Gin & Co. 50 cents], with 
a view to help the reader to gain mental 
training and literary culture rather than to 
find illustrations of rules of grammar and 
syntax. Mr. Collar’s thorough scholarship 
and wide reputation as a teacher warrant 
the expectation, which is fully met, that his 
aid will open to the student the meaning 
and the beauties of the poem. He has fur- 
nished discriminating notes, an excellent 
arrangement of word groups and a vocab- 
ulary. 

A little volume of Exercises in Greek Prose 
Composition [American Book Company. 75 
cents] shows how new methods make that 
study easy and effective. Its authors are 
President W. R. Harper and Prof. Clarence 
F, Castle of Chicago University. This plan 
proposes a means for learning the Greek 
language, the end sought being the knowl- 
edge and appreciation of Greek literature. 
It is intended to accompany the earliest 
studies of the pupil in Greek and to continue 
with him till the principles of the language 
are mastered. It is based on the first four 
books of Xenophon’s Anabasis.——A dvanced 
Lessons in English, by Mary F. Hyde [D. C. 
Heath & Co. 65 cents], ‘‘ aims to give the 
pupil a mastery of the leading grammatical 
principles as a means toward a right under- 
standing and correct use of English.’”’ It is 
a series of sentence studies, in which the 
use of every part of speech is shown and 
illustrated. These seem to have been se- 
lected with much care and skill.Follow- 
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ing this volume come naturally two small 
volumes of English Classics [American Book 
Company. Each 20 cents]. One of these 
contains three essays by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son; the other, Sohrab and Rustum, a poem 
by Matthew Arnold. Each volume contains 
a sketch of the author, an estimate of his 
literary character, a critique of the work 
selected and notes on the text. 

Prof. William C. Bartol of Bucknell Uni- 
versity has written The Elements of Solid 
Geometry [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 75 
cents]. It presents a short course in solid 
geometry, introducing a number of theo- 
rems for original demonstration, with illus- 
trative examples. It is offered as affording 
the student the means of apprehending this 
branch of mathematics in a short course as 
satisfactorily as by the use of larger text- 
books and is the result of twenty years’ 
experience in teaching. 

Mr. A. B. Nichols of Harvard University 
has edited Heinrich von Sybel’s three lec- 
tures, Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon 
I. [Ginn & Co. 60 cents] with the aim of 
providing material for rapid reading by the 
German student in his second or third year 
of advancement. ‘The notes render help in 
difficult places without serving as crutches 
and the intelligent student will value the 
book highly. But we wish its type were 
larger. The text must be very trying to all 
who have any tendency toward difficulty 
with the eyesight. Another aid to study, 
this time Latin, is Prof. F. E. Rockwood’s 
Velleius Paterculus, Book II. [Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn. $1.00]. This volume in- 
cludes chapters xli-cxxxi, the portion deal-- 
ing with the Civil War and the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius. The peculiarities 
of the style of Velleius and his merits as an 


‘author are well indicated. 


FICTION. 


The Opinions of a Philosopher [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00], by Robert Grant, 
enables those who made the acquaintance 
of fred and Josephine in The Reflections of 
a Married Man to understand how, as hus- 
band and wife in middle life, they still par- 
ticipated in the follies, laughed at the foi- 
bles and enjoyed the luxuries—real and 
fancied—of modern life. Mr. Grant has 
retained that lightness yet sureness of 
touch which made his former book so en- 
joyable and so helpful, for underneath the 
humor is a satire that bites. Rarely, if 
ever, have the excesses and brutalities of 
modern college athletics had more accu. 
rate protrayal than that given in this book. 
The fad of Christian science also receives a 
deft thrust through the vitals and yet in 
such a way that its most loyal devotee can- 
not but smile while being stabbed. Mr. 
Grant has penetrated certain circles of mod- 
ern life and divined their inmost purpose, 
In his new office of probate judge he will be 
able to gather data for new studies of 
human nature as revealed in family inter- 
necine warfare. 

Little Saint Hilary [Thomas Whittaker. 
60 cents] is the first in a group of five 
stories by Barbara Yechton, who under- 
stands the art of writing entertainingly for 
little folks. The sweet and simple style re- 
minds one of the late Mrs. Ewing, and like 


her stories these all embody religious truths 


and furnish delightful reading for Sunday 
afternoons.—tThe first of Mother's Bed- 
time Tales [Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents], by 


. rising generation. 
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Minnie E. Kenney, is a story of St. Barthol- 
omew’s Eve and therefore too exciting to 
read to a child, particularly if he be of a 
nervous temperament, just before going to 
sleep. Barring this objection the ten sto- 
ries are bright and wholesome, with the 
ethical element pleasantly pervasive. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Another issue in the pretty Distaff Series 
is Harly Prose and Verse [Harper & Bros. 
$1.00], edited by Alice M. Earle and Emily 
E. Ford. Each of the editors has supplied 
an introductory essay and those from whose 
writings selections have been made are Mrs. 
Charlotte Lennox, Mrs. Ann E.. Bleecker, 
Mrs. Emma C. Embury, Lucy Hooper, 
Anna C. M, Ritchie, Grace Greenwood and 
others. A woman successful in each of the 
departments of Poetry, Fiction, History, Art, 
Biography, Translation and Literary Criti- 
cism has made the selections from periodical 
literature. The result is a little volume of 
both literary and historical interest. 

The large sale of William M. Thayer’s 
Lives of Washington, Lincoln, Grant and 
Garfield, as well as of his other biographical 
sketches, is proof that he possesses in an 
unusual degree the divine art of “ putting 
things.”” The same characteristic appeared 
in his Success and Its Achievement, issued 
two years ago, and now that volume has 
been made the basis of a reader designed 
for the higher grade of schools and entitled 
Ethics of Success [A. M. Thayer & Co. $1.00]. 
The selection of material was committed to 
the careful judgment of Albert G. Boyden, 


- principal of the Bridgewater Normal School, 


and he has performed his task well. The 
outcome is a volume packed full of enter- 
taining and stimulating reading, imbued 
throughout with a strong moral purpose. 
Of late oral reading has become rather un- 
fashionable in our public schools, much to 
the regret of many of our leading educators. 
These with one accord indorse and com- 
mend this effort to provide a reading-book 
of an entirely new order, in which every 
chapter conveys, without obtruding it, a 
helpful lesson and drives it home by inci- 
dents and illustrations drawn from the lives 
of the world’s most successful men. Mr. 


Thayer has an enviable familiarity with‘ 


biographical literature and brings out just 
those events and circumstances which are 
calculated to encourage and admonish the 
We select at random a 
few of the titles of the chapters: Minding 
Little Things, Industry, Doing Things Well, 
Be Yourself, Keeping Promises, Place of 
Faith in a True Life. The book can hardly 
fail to find a welcome in our schools and its 
teachings must prove a source of lasting 
benefit to thousands of boys and girls. 

Young Men: Faults and Ideals [T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co, 35 cents] is a sequel to asimilar 
work concerning girls, written by J. R. Mil- 
ler, D.D. His analysis of manly character 
is based largely upon opinions sent him by 
young women whose estimates of men are 
so interwoven with the author’s own com- 
ments as to form a useful and suggestive 
little volume. It will help young people to 
see their characters thus reflected in each 
other’s judgments. 

Few of the booklets with which our book- 
stores are flooded combine the strong sense 


and tender sympathy found in What Is 


Worth While? by Anna Robertson Brown 
T. Y. Crowe]! . 85 cents]. The mes- 
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sage and its presentation are suggestive of 
some of Emerson’s essays. 


MAGAZINES, 


The Nineteenth Century [$4.50] is notable 
for Canon Knox Little’s crushing reply to 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s recent article extoll- 
ing German rationalism and “ Protestant 
science.’’? Prof. Michael Foster has a valu- 
able article on the physiological reasons for 
weariness and Sir Herbert Maxwell a sug- 
gestive article on The Conduct of Friend- 
ship. The Fortnightly Review [$4.50] af- 
fords Grant Allen an opportunity to discuss 
Immortality and the Resurrection, from the 
agnostic standpoint. W. Bevan Lewis con- 
tributes a valuable study of The Origins of 
Crime.—The Music Review [$2.00] is val- 
uable for its abstracts of papers read at the 
Musical Congress in Chicago by H. E. Kreh- 
biel, L. C. Elson, Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas and many others. One 
on Music in Philanthropic Work, by Char- 


~ lotte Mulligan, is very suggestive.-——Frank 


Leslie’s Popular Monthly [$3.00] for October 
has an article on Perpendicular New York, 
in which Rev, Peter MacQueen, now of 
Somerville, gives a thoroughly satisfactory 
description of the technical as well as the 
spectacular features of present day archi- 
tecture in the metropolis. The article is 
handsomely illustrated. 


NOTES. 


—— Pierre Loti’s next book will have the 
Holy Land as a background, 


=— The thirty-eighth English edition of 
Lorna Doone has just been issued. 


— Black Beauty has had a circulation of a 
million and a half copies. It is to be used as 
a text-book in the schools of Nashville, Tenn. 


— A second edition of General Wallace’s 
Prince of India has been ordered printed. The 
first edition numbered fifty thousand copies. 


— John Addington Symonds’s MSS., un- 
published works and copyrights were be- 
queathed to Horatio F’. Brown, the historian 
of Venice. 


— James Whitcomb Riley is one of the 
fortunate authors who make money as well 
as reputation. He has just purchased and 
brought back from aliens the old family home- 
stead in Indianapolis. 

— The copyright on that famous song, 
The Old Folks at Home, expired a few weeks 
ago. The words and music were composed 
by Stephen C. Foster and it is said to have 
brought more money to its author than any 
other song ever written. 

— The man in England who, Mr. Ruskin 
once said, knew more about his works than he 
did says that Mr. Ruskin once told him that 
‘“‘the readers he objected to most were those 
who never took him seriously and those he 
objected to next most were those who always 
took him seriously.’’ 


—— Jewish publishers in Warsaw are pub- 
lishing in weekly parts, at a low price, a trans- 
lation into Hebrew of George Eliot’s Daniel 
Deronda. ‘“‘Who,’’ asks the translator, “‘ taught 
this non-Jewish woman the life of the Jews 
in all its details? Who planted in her heart 
the law of truth and the spirit of prophecy? 
... It was a God-sent revelation.” 


_ — The Boston Public Library has received 
from the Spanish Government a silver medal, 
handsomely mounted, depicting scenes in the 
life of Columbus. This is Spain’s recognition 


- of the courtesy of the library in sending to 


the Spanish Government a copy in fine bind- 
ing of the famous Ticknor collection of Span- 
ish literature, now the property of the library. 
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—— Lady Shelley recently has presented to 
the Bodleian Library a large collection of 
manuscripts and letters of (and relating to) 
Percy Bysshe Shelley and Mary Godwin, as 
well as a large collection of Shelley’s poems 
in manuscript form, but thus far only the 
curator and librarian have been allowed to 
see the most important papers, and by Lady 
Shelley’s conditions no access to them is to be 
permitted the public until the centenary of 
the poet’s death in 1922. 


— An English clergyman inquired in a 
London bookshop for the works of ‘‘ Mr. John 
Milton.” ‘‘Why do you call him ‘Mr.’ ?” 
asked the surprised bookseller. ‘‘ Well, you 
see,’’ was the reply, ‘“‘the gentleman was a 
dreadful Dissenter, don’t you know, of whom 
I as a clergyman of the church must dis- 
approve. But for that very reason I desire to 
_ be courteous in referring to him. Besides, to 
speak of him as Milton would imply a degree 
of familiarity with Dissenters that I never 
permit myself.”’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. 

OUTLINES OF RHETORIC. 
pp. 331. $1.10. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
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Ober. pp.515. $2.50. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JARED SPARKS. By Prof, 
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D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
APPERCEPTION. By Dr. Karl Lange. English 


translation. pp. 279. 
Harper & Bros. 
THE WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. 
stein. pp. 200. $1.00. 
HOUSEHOLD ART. Edited by Candace Wheeler. 
pp. 204. $1.00. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. Edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. pp. 216. 
Essays IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. By Henry 


$1.00. 
New York. « 
By Charles Wald- 


James, pp. 305. $1.25. 

NOWADAYS AND OTHER STORIES. Ky Geotge A- 
Hibbard. pp. 268. $1.25. 

THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. By Henry B. Fuller. pp. 
324. $1.50. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
THE NEW REDEMPTION. By Prof. G. D. Herron. 
pp.176. 75 cents. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. pp. 201. 75 cents. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
By Mary B. Claflin. pp.95. 75 cents. 
GLIMesES THROUGH LIFE’s WINDOWS. 

by Evalena I. Fryer. pp. 218. 75 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE KING AND THE KINGDOM. 3 vols. pp. 1,025. 
$4.20. 
Dicon THE BOLD. By John R. Coryell. 


Arranged 


pp. 279. 


$1.25. 
A NORSE ROMANCE. By Mrs. O.M.Spofford. $2.50. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
STORIES OF ITALY. pp. 208. 75 cents. 
THE CREEDS AND PLATFORMS OF CONGREGATION- 


ALISM. By Prof. Williston Walker. pp. 604. 
$3.50, ; 
WoMEN OF VERSAILLES. By Imbert De Saint- 
Amand. English translation. pp. 266. $1.25. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
HuMANICS. By John Staples White. pp. 268. $1.00. 
SLEEP AND DREAMS. By H. M. Jewett. pp. 147. 


75 cents. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. By John Henry Bar- 
rows. pp. 541. $1.50. 


Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
PLAIN SERMONS. By Ashton Oxenden, D.D. pp. 
225. $1.50. 
“Thomas Whittaker. New York. | 
*RoyaL HELPS FOR ROYAL Livine. Compiled by 
Martha W. Richardson. pp. 383. $1.00. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
Tar SIGN OF Four. By A.C. Dole. pp. 283. $1.00. 
ELInoR Frenton. By David S. Foster. pp. 300. 
1.25. ~ ( 
: Robert Clarke & Co. Cinetnnati. 
PRINCIPLES OF Economics. By Grover P. Osborne. 
pp. 454. $2.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. pp. 115. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
MONEY, CO-OPERATIVE BANKING AND EXCHANGE- 
By William N. Van Ormun. pp.58. 25 cents. 
Monitor Press. Rockford, Ill. 
JESUS AND l. By Rev. George Bernreuter. pp. 25- 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

It is doubtful whether many pastors, in re- 
viewing five years of work can say, aS was 
said recently in a retrospective address, “I 
have only once repeated a sermon.” But no 
one should expect of his overworked minister 
a sermon full of new ideas once or twice a 
week. 

If home missionary societies are obliged to 
go more than half way in establishing preach- 
ing stations or in sending a minister to a dead 
church it is usually the case that out-of-the- 
way communities, which will take little pains 
to secure a pastor, will gladly help to support 
him when he comes among them and shows 
that he comes for their good. 

The busy day of a South Dakota superin- 
tendent shows the urgent calls on our home 
missionary workers. And yet the spread of 
the gospel must be conditioned in large part 
on the dollars contributed. Political condi- 
tions and religion at times are closely related. 

The idea of a whole evening for a church’s 
social, religious and business meeting has its 
advantages. Many of the objectionable fea- 
tures of our prayer meetings would be done 
away if there were no longer set limits. Peo- 
ple cannot come together socially and imme- 
diately afterwards drop back into the kind of 
temporizing phraseology that has sometimes 
been employed as a means of expression in 
prayer meetings. 

A communion service that occupies the 
whole of the Sunday morning service is some- 
times looked upon as defrauding the general 
public of the regular gospel privileges and 
calculated to drive away non-communicants. 
But instead of this it may give the oppor- 
tunity to show to ‘‘ outsiders ” that the serv- 
ice, though solemn, is joyful, not mournful, as 
is too often the idea, and that individual 
Christians, though sometimes divided and 
even hostile in interests, are able to put aside 
all differences at the table of their Lord. 


A MAINE CENTENNIAL. 

The celebration by the church in Cumber- 
land Center of its one hundredth anniversary, 
Sept. 21, was recognized as an occasion of 
marked interest throughout Cumberland 
County. The old church building, made bril- 
liant with flowers, evergreen and autumn 
leaves, gathered within its walls in good num- 
bers former members and the pastors of neigh- 
boring churches. The most marked personage 
in the assembly was Capt. Beza Blanchard, 
the oldest man in town and for sixty-five 
years a member of the church. He brought a 
list of fifty-eight young Cumberland sailors 
who died away from home, from shipwreck or 
fever, in the faith taught them in the old 
church. The remarkable record illustrates 
the extent of the shipping industries in Maine 
a generation ago as well as the spiritual power 
of the country church. The pastor, Rey. F. W. 
Davis, gave the address of welcome to a 
crowded assembly. An original hymn, by 
Rev. T. S. Perry of Limerick, was sung. Rey. 
Dr. J. G. Merrill of Portland preached the 
sermon. Rey. John Barstow read an original 
historical poem. Rev. Addison Blanchard con- 
tributed a paper entitled Those Who Stayed , 
at Home, read by Rev. Lauriston Reynolds of 
Yarmouth. In a striking address on Those 
Who Went Away, Rev. B. B. Merrill of Brewer 
mentioned these clergymen as the gift of the 
church to the kingdom at large: Dr. Rufus 
Anderson, for thirty-four years secretary of 
the American Board; Rey. Joseph Loring, for 
forty years a pastor in Maine and Massachu- 
setts; Rev. Michah Strickland, fifty years a 
home missionary in the Central States; Rev. 
Robert Wyman, late principal of the Boys’ 
Missionary School at Balticotta, Ceylon; Rev. 
Messrs. W.R. and Newell A. Prince, the latter 
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for forty years a pastor in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut; Rev. Addison Blanchard, well 
known as a superintendent of home missions 
in Kansas and Colorado; and Rev. John Bar- 
stow, the present successful pastor at Glaston- 
bury, Ct. The historical address, by Rev. 
T. S. Perry, a former pastor, was a marked 
feature of the day. The church has had 
eleven pastors during thecentury. Thestately 
elms now adorning the green were planted by 
Dr. Anderson. A charming part of the pro- 
gram was the reproduction of the old-time 
singing. The entire occasion was one long to 
be remembered alike by townsfolk and visitor. 
D. M. P. 


THE MINNESOTA GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The opening session on Tuesday evening, 
Sept. 19, was iargely attended. Plymouth 
Church, St. Paul, which this year opened its 
doors to the association, seats comfortably 
800 persons, and there were few vacant seats. 
The regular morning service of the church 
was used before the sermon. A full chorus 
choir rendered two anthems and several re- 
sponses, and the whole service was an inspir- 
ing example of the possibilities of an enriched 
Congregational form of worship. 

Rev. L. L. West, D. D., of Winona, was the 
preacher, his theme being Christian Expect- 
ancy. He sounded a note of earnest warn- 
ing against the dangers of self-satisfied ortho- 
doxy and set forth the hope of the gospel as 
applied to modern society. 

The association organized on Wednesday 
morning, with Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., as 
moderator. The standing committees occupied 
most of the morning session. Mr. C. E. Dyer 
reported a general system of visits to every 
conference meeting in the State by prominent 
Sunday school workers, under the auspices of 
the Sunday school committee. The federa- 
tion committee, through Rev. J. H. Chandler, 
reported a plan of co-operation between three 
denominations and some hopeful work in two 
communities in remedying the evils of denom- 
inational competition. The statistics of the 
year from the secretary, Rev. 8S. W. Dickin- 
son, were encouraging in the gain of eight 
churches ahd 579 members, but were disheart- 
ening in reporting the average length of pas- 
torate in the State as only two years and one 
month. : 

The secretaries took the greater part of the 
afternoon session. Although their formal ad- 
dresses are necessarily much the same from 
year to year their personal presence is always 
welcome, and the association was favored this 
year by the visits of Rev. Drs. Kincaid, Boyn- 
ton, Roy and Hitchcock, and Rev. Messrs. 
C. H. Taintor and H. N. Whittlesey. The 
afternoon session closed with the annual 
meeting of the W.B.M. A pleasant fea- 
ture was the welcome, to her old place as 
president,.of Miss Evans of Carleton College, 
who was absent last year from the country. 
Wednesday evening was devoted to the Sun- 
day school. Professor Pierson of Carleton 
College gave a serious talk about studying 
the lesson, and Mr. Ralph Wells of New York 
followed in his inimitable way. 

The feature of Thursday morning was the 
paper of Rev. E. M. Noyes on the midweek 
meeting. His idea was a church home even- 
ing, from 7.30 to 10, social, and with a business 
end, as well as a time for prayer and praise. 
Thursday afternoon was devoted to organiza- 
tions for the young, from the Junior Endeavor 
to the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip. 
The Woman’s Home Missionary Society intro- 
duced a special attraction in the person of 
Mrs. Blaine Goodale Eastman, who talked 
about the Indian Problem. 


The evening session was given up entirely 


to Prof. Graham Taylor. He referred first to 
the interests of Chicago Seminary, and then 
went on to speak for an hour on the church 
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organized for evangelistic work. His first 
appearance before the Minnesota Association 
created an exceedingly favorable impression, 
and doubtless his suggestions as to practical 
evangelism will bear fruit in increase of zeal 
and wisdom in the parishes of the State. 
After the close of the formal service many 
pastors remained to confer with him about 
better methods of church work. 

At the Thursday evening service the associa- 
tion reached the high watermark in interest. 
The program of Friday morning was intended 
as the culmination of the spiritual impressions 
of the past days, and earnest addresses were 
delivered by Evangelist Charles W. Merrill, — 
Mr. Cullen B. Snell, a Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
Rey. J. W. Ferner and Dr. G. R. Merrill; but 
too many of the delegates left on the early 
trains to make it possible to carry ont the 
hope of the program committee. 

On the whole, however, this was one of the 
best meetings, by common consent, ever held 
in these cities, and the hospitality of Plymouth 
Church and of its genial pastor, Dr. Heath, 
was ull that could be asked. But there are 
many reasons why a smaller place is more 
favorable for the association meetings than 
either of the Twin Cities, and there is general 
rejoicing that an invitation came from Austin 
for the next association. 

The pastor of the Austin church, Rey. C. E. 
Wright, has the longest term of service in the 
State (nineteen years) and has recently com- 
pleted a fine church building. The sermon 
next year is to be given by the latest addition 
to our ministerial ranks, Rey. S. G. Smith, 
D. D., of People’s Church, St. Paul, who, with 
his church, come formally into the association 
this year. According to invitation from the 
American Board the association nominated as 
members from whom vacancies are to be filled 
Rev. E. M. Noyes and Dr. G. R. Merrill, clergy- 
men, and President Cyrus Northrop and Mr. 
C. E. Dyer, representatives of the laity. 

J. WH. €. 


A DANO-NORWEGIAN CONVENTION. 

The first conference of the Eastern and the 
Western Evangelical Free Church Associa- 
tions (Congregational) was held simultane- 
ously with the annual conference of the West- 
ern Evangelical Free Church Association in 
the First Scandinavian Church, Chicago, 
Sept. 17-19. 

It represented between thirty and forty 
churches and missions located in Chicago and 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota and in 
the Eastern States. The representatives were 
mostly pastors and missionaries from the 
field, and the professors of the Dano-Norwe- 
gian class in the seminary, and the superin- 
tendent were present also. The sermon was 
preached Sunday forenoon. Sunday after- 
noon a communion service was held. Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday evenings were 
devoted to gospel services. Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons were devoted to discus- 
sions of important practical questions, such 
as, how can fellowship and Christian unity 
best be promoted among our churches? how 
shall pastor and church deal with Chris- 
tians outside the church who have no desire 
to become members? the duty of the church 
toward the Sunday school and how to manage 
it so as to make it most useful to the church, 
the mutual responsibility of pastor and church, 
the Christian’s relation to the Ten Command- 
ments, how far can a Christian reach in per- 
fection while in this body? The discussion 
was lively, instructive and pleasant. 

It was encouraging indeed to learn by re- 
ports from the field how the free church 
principle is gaining foothold and the work 
steadily growing. The Macedonian cry comes 
from many places. The workers have in- 
creased in number in a couple of years, but 
more are needed. The influence of the Dano- 
Norwegian class in the seminary is felt far 
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and wide, and so also the influence of the 
little paper, the Hvangelist, helps to promote 
fellowship. Ce acces 8} 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Rev. F. H. Smith of the North Avenue Churcb, 
Gambridge, is preaching a series of Sunday evening 


_ sermons on Shakespeare and the Bible, taking up 


Shakespeare’s conception of God, of sin and the 
fall, and his views on the great Scriptural doctrines. 


Rey. E. B. Webb, D.D., pastor emeritus of Shaw- 
mut Church, has accepted an invitation to supply 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, until a permanent pas- 
tor can be secured. 


Massachusetts. 


It is the churches in Middleton, not Middleboro, 
that have united with the churches in North Read- 
ing and West Peabody in open air services. 


The church building in Franklin, which had just 
been repaired at an expense of over $1,000, was 
burned last week with the organ and all furnishings. 
The loss is $40,000 with partial insurance. 


The Essex North Home Missionary Alliance held 
its first public meeting, Sept. 20, in Newburyport. 
The speakers included Misses Annie Johnson and 
A. A. Pickens, Mrs. C. L. Goodell, Rev. J. B. Thrall, 
Dr. W. A. Duncan and Rev. F. L. Ferguson. 2 


Dr. and Mrs. W. V. W. Davis of Worcester have 
received many tokens of esteem from their friends 
in Union Church before leaving for their new home 
in Pittsfield, among them being a pulpit robe from 
the ladies and a Bible from the young people. —Pil- 
grim Church held a successful rally, Sept. 24, for 
the congregation, Sunday school and Endeavor So- 
cieties. More than 600 were in attendance at the 
Sunday school, which held its exercises in the main 
audience-room, the two primary departments going 
through their opening exercises and six from the 
infant department repeating all the Golden Texts 
of the quarter. Both societies united at the En- 
deavor rally, the juniors taking a special part of 
the service. 

Franklin County Conference met, Sept. 20, at 
Orange for its fiftieth anniversary. A historical 
sketch was given by Dr. Lyman Whiting, and ad- 
dresses were made on the World’s Religious Con- 


gress, The Young Man and the Church and by Rev.” 


F, E. Clark, D.D., on Obstacles and Triumphs on 
the Mission Field. 


Rev. Messrs. E. B. Webb, D.D., E.S. Hume, C. W. 
Holbrook and C. C. Creegan, D.D., were the speak- 
ers at the missionary rally held, Sept. 20, with the 
ehurch in Great Barrington, Rev. F. R. Marvin, 
pastor. 

Maine. 

A conference of all the churches of Deer Isle was 
held in the First Church, Rev. J. S. Richards, pas- 
tor, Sept. 20. There were present the pastors and 
members from the Congregational, Calvinist and 
Free Baptist and Methodist churches and Sunset 
Chapel branch. Miss Hannah Buck, of the Woman’s 
Board, and Secretary Adams were visitors. It was 
a profitable day and good numbers were present. 
Prayer and praise services, discussion upon practical 
subjects and addresses held the attention for three 


_ full sessions and all went away feeling better pre- 


pared for the winter campaign. 


Rev. E. M. Cousins, dismissed by council Sept. 
23 from the Cumberland Mills church to become 
field secretary of the Maine Missionary Society, 
will reside in Portland. His long recognized talent 
for statistical work and prominence in the execu- 
tive affairs of the State conference made it an easy 
matter for the trustees to fill this new office created 
by vote of the conference at the last annual meeting. 


C.8. McKinley of Andover Seminary has preached 
in Brooks and Swanville three months, and the 
people are desirous to have services continued.— 
M.E. Meriam from Andover spent the summer in 
missionary labors at Grand Lake Stream, Washing- 
ton County. The people paid nearly all the expenses. 


The First Church, Deer Isle, after being inter- 
rupted somewhat in its Christian work during the 
summer, devoted a day in September to a new con- 
secration to Christ and His service.——The Sunday 
school at Neweastle gave fifty volumes to the Sun- 
day school at West Bristol for its library. 


Twenty-two have entered the junior class in Ban-, 


or Seminary. 

: New Hampshire. 

‘fhe church at Hampton is to build a chapel, to be 
ealled the Webster Memorial Chapel, costing about 
$2,000. The larger part of the expense is assumed 
by Hon. C. B. Webster, son of a former pastor. 
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Open air meetings are held Sunday afternoons near 
the shoe shop. 


The church in Troy has changed the time of its 
communion service from afternoon to morning 
when a new order has been adopted. The people 
have a larger share in it, the usual congregation is 
present and the whole service is made a communion 
service, ending in the Lord’s Supper. 


The church in Candia has just lost by death the 
last of eighty persons who joined it at one time 
after the great revival of 1822, Capt. John Rowe. 


Vermont. 


Home missionary rallies have been held during 
the week ending Sept. 23 at West Hartford, West 
Randolph, Barton Landing and St. Johnsbury. They 
will begin again at Rutland, Oct.15. They are under 
the joint management of Secretary C. H. Merrill and 
Rey. C. W. Shelton, field secretary of the C. H.M.S. 
They are assisted by Mr. Puddefoot, Mrs. Shelton 
and Miss Hartig. The stereopticon exhibition in 
the evening is proving a success and the number of 
slides has been increased to 150. 


Irving A. Flint has just closed his labors with the 
First Church, Braintree, and will resume his studies 
at Bangor. The summer’s work has been a marked 
success, the congregations have been the largest for 
many years and there has been an increase of mem- 
bership. 

BRhode Island. 

Mr. Gasbar Der Gasparian, who has been preach- 
ing among the Armenians in Providence for the last 
two years, has just left to prosecute his studies at 
Bangor Seminary. The work he leaves will be car- 
ried on, for the present, by Mr. H. H. Sargavakian 
of Whitinsville, Mass., recently graduated from 
Hartford Seminary.—tThe first Ministers’ Meet- 
ing of the season was held, Sept. 18, at the Beneficent 
Church and was well attended, all the brethren hay- 
ing returned from vacation. It was pleasant to see 
Dr. Laurie after his serious illness in early summer. 
Vacation experiences was the order of the day.— 
William A. Sinclair, M. D., is visiting the churches 
in the interest of Howard University. 


Connecticut, 

The church building in Redding is undergoing 
extensive repairs. A Sunday school room with seat- 
ing capacity of 150 has been built opening into the 
church. Services are held in this room while the 
main house is being repaired. The galleries have 
been taken out, the interior will be finished in 
southern pine and memorial windows put in. The 
church has received seventeen members during the 
present year. 


Rey. L. P. Hitchcock of Ellington is leading a cru- 
sade against illegal liquor selling in that town. He 
recently delivered an address on Social Purity that 
awakened much interest. 


A union meeting of the Swedish and German 
churches at Collinsville was held Sunday evening, 
Sept.17. A collection, amounting to $85, which was 
taken was appropriated to the German church to 
aid in paying for its house of worship. 

The church in Winchester varied its annual social 
meeting by making it a parish day. The whole 
community was invited from 2 to 9 P.M., and the 
program was divided into five sections under as 
many different leaders, and separated by recesses 
for conversation. Church music, ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s societies, Sunday school, Y.P.S.C.E. and 
the preaching department had each its opportunity 
inturn. Old-time hymns and tunes were sung. The 
Sunday school was shown to have been carried on 
since 1813. 5 


During the summer the church at Orange has fol- 
lowed the example of its Woodbridge neighbor and 
frescoed, painted and carpeted its meeting House 
and covered it with a new slate roof. In recogni- 
tion of this fact, as well as of the tenth anniversary 
of his pastorate, Rev. H. W. Hunt preaehed a special 
sermon Sept.17. This church has suffered for more 
than half a century from short pastorates and has 
been without any pastor for a total of sixteen years. 
The able and continuous service of Mr. Hunt is now 
bearing fruit in the prosperity of the church. 

Rey. L. Pratt, D. D., of the Broadway Church, Nor- 
wich, who with his wife was among the sufferers by 
the recent railroad accident at Chester, is recover- 
ing slowly though confined to his bed most of the 
time. He will have to take several weeks more of 
absolute rest. 5 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Rey. F. A.S. Storer’s resignation of the pastorate 
of the Geddes Church, Syracuse, is much regretted 
by his people. An exhaustion of nerve force seems 
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to make it necessary that he should cease work fot 
a brief period. He will continue, however, until 
December, the end of his pastoral year, and will 
preach after that as an occasional supply. He is 
the first pastor of the Geddes Church, and his seven 
years’ ministry has resulted in a strong organi- 
zation. 


Rey. 5. B. Halliday, pastor of the Beecher Me- 
morial Church, Brooklyn, was prostrated, Sept. 19, 
by an attack of acute indigestion, not apoplexy, as 
was reported. [t is expected that he will regain 
his strength in a few days. ‘ 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

The church ‘in Twinsburg has organized a new 
Sunday school at the Powder Mills, three miles 
from any other church service. It is in the charge 
of Rev. H. C. Lane, who was for several years un- 
der the A.M.A.in Florida and is now caring for 
his aged parents in Twinsburg.—The Macedonia 
branch church, though less than two years old, 
already contributes regularly to five of the seven 
societies. The church in Collinwood has broken 
ground for its new building, and will complete the 
foundation this fall. 


In connection with a ten days’ series of special 
meetings with the pastorless country church at Nel- 
son, State Missionary Norman Plass made a com- 
plete house to house canvass of the entire township 
and prepared a map showing the exact location of 
each family and its church attendance. It was 
found that more than half the families in the town- 
ship do not attend any church. Mr. Plass is con- 
ducting a similar canvass in other Western Reserve 
townships, and the*results will indicate in some 
measure the accuracy of Dr. Strong’s estimate in 
the New Lra that seventy per cent. of the country 
people who live as far as two miles away from 
church are non-attendants. 


Rey. J. W. Hubbell, D. D., of Mansfield, has re- 
turned from a two months’ vacation, but by advice 
of physicians will not resume pastoral or pulpit 
duties for several weeks. 


Rey. G. H. Peeke of Brooklyn Village spent his 
vacation in the Cumberland Mountains and on re- 
turning, Sept. 17, surprised his people by resigning, 
to take effect Jan. 1. The church has prospered 
steadily during his three years’ pastorate, the 
church building has been enlarged and the congre- 
gations have grown. Mr. Peeke expects to leave 
the active work of the ministry for a time and take 
needed rest, devoting some time to literature and 
lecturing. 

illinois. 

During the five years that Rev. W. W. Leete has 
been pastor of the First Church, Rockford, 178 
members have been added, 106 on confession, mak- 
ing the present membership 414. Various new 
methods of work have been used. A church paper 
has been published, district visitors employed and 
a Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip organized. A 
parsonage has been built and in all $66,258 have 
been expended. A normal class for Bible study is 
one of the new features for next year. 


Indiana. 


The Sanborn Memorial Swedish Church, organized 
at Michigan City, is the outgrowth of a work begun 
in 1891. Miss Ann E. Sanborn erected a memorial 
chapel in the south part of the city, which was des- 
titute of religious privileges. A Sunday school has 
been maintained under the care of the First Church. 
Rey. Alvin Anderson of Chicago Seminary has 
labored during the summer, and as a result four- 
teen persons have formed a church. The building 
now in the hands of the First Church will be trans- 
ferred by the trustees to the new organization. 


Rey. P. C. Burhans closed a revival effort at Am- 
boy Sept. 16. The church was much encouraged 
and several began a new life. Mr. Burhans went to 
the assistance of Rev. W. T. Belfry at Andrews, 
where special meetings have been going on with 
the assistance of two students from Moody’s Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 

A missionary festival was held Sunday afternoon, 
Sept. 10, in a grove in Michigan City. The three 
Congregational and German Methodist churches 
united. Addresses were made by Dr. M. E. Eversz 
of Chicago and Rey. Mrs. Carl Freitag and W. C- 
Gordon. 

Michigan. 

Park Church, Grand Rapids, has completed a 
chapel in the northeastern part of the city, to be 
called Avery Chapel after Deacon N. L. Avery, who 
gave the price of the valuable lot. 


Miss Ella Worden of Santee Indian School is ad- 
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ressing interested audiences in the State on the 
needs of our Indian work in the care of the A. M. A. 


Sixteen members of the board of trustees of the 
Michigan Association, representing every part of 
the State, met at Lansing, Sept. 20, to consider the 
emergency in home missionary work. The emer- 
gency consists in this, that the lowest estimate of 
the cost of the State missionary work is $26,000, 
while the average receipts for three years have been 
under $20,000. The refusal of the national society 
to take up the Northern Peninsula work emphasized 
the crisis. After a two days’ session these results 
were arrived at with perfect unanimity: the work 
of the entire State is hereafter to be managed by 
one administration and one superintendent; all gen- 
eral missionary work is to cease for the present; 
the churches, Sunday schools and Endeavor Socie- 
ties are to be appeaied to for larger gifts by means 
of home missionary rallies and special appeals; the 
grants to churches are to be scaled down and the 
churches are asked to do more for themselves and 
as many as possible brought to self-support. The 
trustees are determined to close the year without 
debt. 


Supt. Leroy Warren, D.D., for twenty-five years 
the leader of our home missionary work, now lays 
down his office. No superintendent has had so long 
and so honorable a career. During his service 180 
churches and 16,000 members have been gained. 

THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 

A Sunday school has been sustained for several 
years at West Mankato. A lot has been secured for 
a chapel and Rev. W. A. Warren has accepted an 
invitation from the’ Home Missionary Society to 
take charge of the work. 


Nebraska. 


The church at Leigh, Rev. F. S. Perry, pastor, 
has been making progress during the present year. 
A good library has been purchased for the Sunday 
school, the church building has been painted and 
repairs have been made on the parsonage. There 
has also been a decided increase in the benevolences. 


South Dakota. 


A little church was organized at Spring Hills, 
Sept. 14, with thirteen members. It will be yoked 
with the Ree Heights field. Mr. E. P. Swartout is 
rendering acceptable service. 


Starting at Spring Hills Missionary Daley of the 
c.S. 8. and P.S. preached, Sept. 17, in the morning 
and addressed the Sunday school. Driving to 
Greenleaf, fifteen miles distant, he visited the Sun- 
day school and preached, received four into the 
church, baptized two children and held the com- 
munion service. After this the congregation drove 
to the creek where three were baptized by immer- 
sion. Returning to Ree Heights Mr. Daley preached 
in the evening, received one woman into the church 
and held a communion service. 


A Congregational church was organized at Irene, 
a new railroad town, Sept.6. The first service on 
the town site was held in a grove by Missionary 
Daley. 


Rey. A. E. Thomson, pastor of the church in 
Yankton, is making his church paper useful by 
sending out a hundred or more copies to the neigh- 
boring churches. It contains articles on Christian 
work, news from churches in the State, a Sunday 
school column and college news. Mr. Thomson, busy 
as he is at home, found time to spend afew days at 
Haram holding special meetings, resulting ina num- 
ber of hopeful conversions and in inspiring many 
who called themselves Christians. Immediately fol- 
lewing a council met, which advised the organiza- 
tion of the Pioneer Church. Rev. W. H. Houston of 
Ellsworth, Minn., has been invited to the pastorate 
of this new church, with that of the Beresford 
ehurch, following Mr. Gilmore of Chicago Semi- 
nary, who has done excellent work on the whole 
field. 

PACIFIO COAST. 
Washington. ° 

The Puget Sound Congregational Club held its! 
autumn quarterly meeting at Plymouth Church, 
Seattle, Sept.13. Ihe attendance was good and F. L. 
Stocking was elected secretary in place of C. A. 
Brodeur, removed to Warren, Mass. The discussion 
of the question, What sort of young men does this 
age need both in the church and out of it? was 
opened by Rev. G. W. Gallagher. Mr. Hall of the 
Episcopal church spoke on the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew and a general discussion followed. The 
multiplication of brotherhoods and organizations 
within and without the church was commended by 
some and deplored by others as a sad commentary 
on the lack.of efficiency in the church itself. 
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Rey. B. F. Rattray, who is supplying the church 
at Roy, was attacked by roughs at his own door re- 
cently on account of some radical temperance utter- 
ances. His injuries are not serious. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calis. ‘ 


ALLWORTH, John, Detroit, Mich., to Ovid. Accepts. 

BACON, Joseph F., Matoon, IL, to St. Cloud, Minn. 
Accepts. 

BELL, James M., to North Leominster, Mass. Accepts. 

BLEASE, William H., West Williamsfield, O., to Ashta- 
bula Harbor. Accepts. 

BLOMFIELD, Frank, accepts call to Dexter, Mich. 

BROWN, Clarence T., accepts call to permanent pas- 
torate of First Ch., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

BUSHNELL, James, to Port Angeles, Wn. 

BUTCHER, William R., declines call to Rapid City, S. D. 

CHEADLE, Stephen H., accepts call to Ahtanum, Wn. 

COLBY, John §S., accepts call to Marlboro, N. H., and 
will not return to Andover Seminary. 

FISH, S. E., to Gettysburg, Lebanon and Logan, S. D. 
Accepts, and will reside at Gettysburg. 

FRINK, Lemuel T., to Koss, Ind. Accepts. 

GERRIE, William A., to Pewaukee, Wis. Accepts. 

HOUSTON, Warren ai, Ellsworth, Minn., to Haram and 
Beresford, S. D. 

HURLBURT, Wallace, to Tualatin, Wn. 

LANSING, R. C., to Island Pond, Vt. 

LATHROP, William G., Monroe, Ct., to North Haven. 

OLDS, A. R., Tualatin, Ore., to Milton. Accepts. 

ROSEWARNE John, to Clear Lake, Wis. Accepts. 

SUTHERLAND, William L., Fergus Falls, Minn., ac- 
cepts superintendency of Kansas and Missouri under 
the C.8S.S, &P.S. 

SWAIN, Carl J., Dodge Center, Minn., to Pelican Rap- 
ids. Accepts. 

WARREN, Willis A., Brainerd, Minn., to West and 
North Mankato. Accepts for present. 

WIEDEN OSE William, accepts call to Williams- 
ton, Mich. 

WILLIAMS, Horace R., Clinton, Mich., to Richmond. 

YOUNG, James C., accepts call to New Sharon and 
Farmington Falls, Me. : 

Ordinations and Installations. 

CLEAVES, Charles P., o. Sept. 15, Enosburgh, Vt. Ser- 
mon, Prof, ¥. B. Denio; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. M. Mayhew, D. S. Mackay, A. P. Solandt, C. W. 
Clark, E. J. Ranslow, H. C. Scott and Mr. C. J. Peter- 


son. 

JORDAN, William W., i. Sept. 25, Clinton, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rev. C, H. Parkhurst, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. E. Dunning, D. D., J. E. Tuttle, D. D., D. 8. 
Clark, D. D., C. M. Southgate and W. E. Waterbury. 

Besignations. 

CLARKE, Charles F., Machias, Me. 

KERNS, Herbert A., East Chicago, Ind. 

McARTHUR, William W., Sherburne, Minn. 

PEEKE, George H., Brooklyn ues del oO. 

PLATT, Henry D., Cowles and Pleasant Ridge, Neb., 
on account of advancing age. 

RIGGS, Charles B., Bridge St. Ch., Streator, Il. 

SEVERANCE, Charles N., Wellington, Kan. 

Dismissions. 

DEMOTT, Jacob L., Chepachet, R. I., Sept. 20. 

Eso eae Charles E., First Ch., Keene, N. H., 
sept. 20. 

Churches Organized. 

HARAM,S. D. 

IRENE, S$. D., Sept, 6. Six members. 

LAKEWOOD. N. Y., Sept. 11. Twenty members. 

MICHIGAN CITY, Ind., Sanborn Memorial, Sept. 8. 
Fourteen members. 

SPRING HILLS, S. D., Sept. 14. Thirteen members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 


Barton Landing, Vt., 3 5 Newellsville,Ore., — 10 
Bennington, Vt. — Newton, Io., — 10 
Berkeley, Cal., First, 2. § New Richland, Minn.,13 13 
North, — 9- North Belfast, Me., 3. 3 
Berlin, Ct., 5 5 Oakland,Cal.,Second,4 4 
Chassell, Mich., 5 6 Portland, Ore., i oe 
Cheboygan, Mich., 5 7 Princeton, Minn., eS 
Chicago, Ill., Union Redwood, Cal.,” — 4 
Park, 3 4 Ree Heights, S.D., 4 4 
Grace, i Reinbeck, Io., 5 9 
South, 1 10 Richmond, Me., 33 
La Grange, 1 3 Rochester, Wis., — 10 
Normal, — 12 Rokeby, Neb., — 19 
Princeton, 1 15 San Francisco, Cal., 
Cleveland, O., Madi- First, 15 
son Ave., 17 26 Fourth, 5 
Hough Ave., 3 9 Soquel, 12 
Swedish, 2. 6 Ventura, 10 
Clinton, Mass., 7 17 Sargent, Neb., $ 
Columbia, 8. D., 4 4 South Woodbury, Vt.,1 3 
Columbus, Neb., 2 7 Springfield, S. D., 6 


Dustin, Neb., 
Ellsworth, Mich., 


lx 
= 
to 


St. Joseph, Mich., 
20 Stillwater, Minn., 


v= 


Etna, Cal., 2 3 Toledo, O., First, 4 
Fontanelle, Io., — 4 Lagrange St., 10 
Greenleaf, S. D. 4 4 Twinsburg, O., 10 
Indianapolis, Yn as; Vershire, Vt., 4 

Pilgrim 4 4 West Kansas City, 
Kalama, Wn., 5 ll Kan., — 21 
La Crosse, Wis., 4 7 Whittier, N.C., 20 20 
Little Falls, Minn., 5 30 Windham, Vt., 16 16 
Mason City, Io., 3 8 Wolcott, Ct., 2 3 
Michigan ity; Ind., Seventeen churches 

Swedish — i4 with two or less, 17 30 
Mixneapolis, Minn., 

Pilgrim, _ 


Conf., 218; Tot., 581. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 12,303; Tot., 26,094. 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL OLUB. 


The club resumed last Monday evening its 
monthly meetings in Horticultural Hall, and 
the large numbers that assembled, after ex- 
changing cordial greetings with one another, 
were treated to a program of exceptional in- 
terest. President Arthur Little being in the 
West, his place was admirably filled by Vice- 
President James S. Barrell. In all the long 
history of the club it has never before enter- 
tained ladies except on its regular ladies’ 
nights, and it was a happy innovation which, 
it is to be hoped, will become a precedent to 


_inyite half a dozen well-known ladies con- 
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nected with various lines of Christian and 
philanthropic effort to be present at an ordi- 
nary meetivg. 

After supper they themselves assumed the 
role of entertainers. Captain Amelia Benja- 
min, who declared herself to be a Congrega- 
tionalist by birth and training but by the 
grace of God a Salvationist, related modestly 
but impressively incidents of her work in the 
darker sections of the city and testified to the 
need of a personal knowledge of Christ as 
Saviour as a qualification for saving others. 

The Travelers’ Aid Society was represented 
by Miss M. E. Blodgett. This organization 
aims to protect girls and young women coming 
from the country to the city, to save from the 
pitfalls that lie in their way and to guide them 
to safe homes. Last year it assisted 1,900 per- 
sons. Her account of the methods used and 
the results attained, as well as of the per- 
plexities and embarrassments incident to this 
work, was intensely interesting and instruct- 
ive. She spoke appreciatively of the aid that 
the steamship companies and even hackmen 
bring to this worthy enterprise. 

Miss Vida Scudder explained the motive and 
character of the college settlements move- 
ment, which she pronounced to be the out- 
come of the modern impulse toward a greater 
simplicity of life and of the democratic im- 
pulse.- The idea of these settlements is to 
minister in all ways of friendliness to the 
poor and degraded and to study social condi- 
tions. The one central significance of this 
work is Christian though not outwardly reli- 
gious, to lead men and women to a literal 
following of Christ’s life and teachings. 

Dr. Julia A. Plummer, who is connected 
with the New England Moral Reform Society, 
especially the Talitha Cumi Home, sketched 
with great delicacy and power the gracious 
work of that institution, which cares for girls 
who have gone astray and seeks to bring them 
back to rectitude. The City Missionary So- 
ciety was represented by Miss Helen M. Clark, 
who spoke from a long experience of visiting 
and holding meetings among the poor. Her 
story, too, held the closest attention of the 
audience. The last speaker, Mrs. A. J. Gor- 
don, set forth the aims of the W. C. T. U. and 
its varied and useful work for God, home and 
humanity. 


ts 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
A SIMPLE SOLUTION. 


A gentleman connected with one of our 
Western colleges writes thus, reflecting, we 
are confident, not only his own sentiment but 
that prevalent in more than one institution in 
the West as well as in the East: 


“The way to resume is to resume,’’ is as wise 
and simple a recipe as can be given for the 
“restoration of harmonious relations” of the 
A. B.C. FM. within its close corporation and 
with its constituency. Let it simply ‘“ re- 
sume” its former wise method and sensible 
practice with applicants for missiomary serv- 
ice, its friendly and non-partisan and impar- 
tial relations to our theological seminaries, its 
deference to the councils of our churches. 
Let it, through its representatives, lay aside 
the jealousies and suspicions and resume its 
former manner and spirit of confidence in:all 
candidates and all pastors and churches and 
friends of missions and ‘‘ harmonious relations 
are restored.”” Weare at one again. 

What has created the disharmony? The 
board, by its officers first and then by its ma- 
jority, has undertaken to chase down “‘ a spec- 
ulation,’’ and in doing so has become its prin- 
cipal advertiser in all the ends of the earth 
and set every theological student, young or 
old, to the study and discussion of it, so that 
it has found lodgment, as a speculation still, 
in a hundred minds for every one when the 
chase began and in as large ratio among its 
own missionaries as elsewhere. 

It has hunted for the speculation in its ap- 
plicants with a zeal worthy of a better cause, 
and with what result? “Has it been exorcised 
from any who entertained it? All its efforts 
have been as ineffectual, so far as the public 
knows, as “‘an attempt to drive away a fog 
with a stick.” Yet these men have proved, 
by their lives and work, their eminent fitness 
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f,, the work for which they applied. So far 
as heard from the hunted speculation has not 
hindered their service of the Master or the 
churches. The hunt has made the board the 
great storm center and spread disharmony 
through all our churches, and it is becoming 
more rife in all our church associations and 
assemblies. Is there no remedy, no way to 
restore harmony? The case is too important 
and critical to allow delay. ‘‘The way to re- 
sume is to resume.’”? Let the chase cease, let 
the speculation alone, unless it grows to such 
enormous proportions and assumes such tangi- 
ble and obstructive form that the churches are 
forced to take the initiative for its removal. 
Let the board and its officers ignore the whole 
history of its departure from the way of peace 
and wisdom, throw away their search-lights 
for the discovery of this speculation and. all 
their branding irons and resume the spirit 
and methods of its days of harmony, and the 
future is luminous with well-grounded hope; 
heartburnings are ended. 

A better time or opportunity to resume can 
never occur than is now offered and providen- 
tially thrust upon the board by its mission- 
aries in Japan and its own Prudential Com- 
mittee. No doubt exists that Mr. Noyes is an 
eminently worthy and capable man to be a 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., the specula- 
tion aside. Let past errors be ignored and 
Mr. Noyes be appointed on his eminent fitness 
and become the precedent for the future ac- 
tion of the Prudential Committee. This can 
be no indorsement of the speculation but a 
Simple intimation that too much has been 
made of it for the welfare of the work which 
the board is set to do and more than is to be 
hereafter. It is the reasonable and right effort 
to return to harmonious relations with the 
whole constituency. The supreme hour for 
wise conciliation has come and ‘the way to 
resume is to resume.” Dyes 


PRAYER WILL HEAL THE TROUBLE, 


So thinks a Rhode Island layman, who ex- 
presses himself to this effect: 


Tf all friends of the American Board would 
pray earnestly beforehand, if the meetings at 
Worcester should be opened with seasons of 
prayer, if they should be carried on in an 
atmosphere of silent prayer, not that this or 
that doctrine should or should not be adopted 
by the board or that this or that man should 
or should not be appointed, but. simply that 
God should so manifest His desire that all 
friends of the board may be brought into a 
substantial agreement as to the policy to be 
adopted, feeling that such a policy is right be- 
cause it is God’s will, surely by such a re- 
sult God would be honored more than by any 
triumph of this or that “‘ wing” of the board. 

Rev. R. A. Torrey’s remark at the conven- 
tion of Christian workers at Hartford several 
years ago, ‘‘ You can’t get very angry with a 
brother when you’re praying for him,” is very 
suggestive. He touches in these words the 
secret of the wonderful harmony which has 
always prevailed in the managing committees 
of the Christian Workers’ Association. If all 
who are to take part in the deliberations of 
the board go with the feeling that all others, 
whether opposed to them or not, are really as 
sincerely desirous of the welfare of the board 
as themselves, and that they are to meet to 
find out just exactly what God’s will is and 
then carry it into effect, there will be none of 
that talking to the audience which was re- 
ferred to in arecent letter and those grand 
oratorical efforts in behalf of this side or that 
would be conspicuous by their absence. The 
“*osreat debate’? would not then consist of 
brilliant attacks upon the sincerity and right 
purpose of the other side, but would partake 
of the nature of a brotherly talking over of 
matters for the purpose of together following 
the guiding influence of the Holy Spirit. The 
meeting of the church at Jerusalem, described 
in the fifteenth chapter of Acts, would be a 
good model to follow. ii) (Ob 


‘SOME MORE ADVICE TO PASTORLESS CHURCHES. 


The course recommended in the article on 
this subject in the Congregationalist, Sept. 7, is 
almost precisely that pursued by the commit- 
tee of a church in New Jersey a few years ago, 
with one addition, namely, not to steal a pas- 
tor who was not known to be contemplating a 
change. <A list of nearly thirty names was 
before the committee—some of them self-nom- 
inated, others nominated by friends. A thor- 
ough scrutiny reduced the number to two. 
One of these, whom the committee were pre- 
pared to recommend unanimously should bis 
preaching and address be acceptable to the 

eople, was invited to preach as a candidate 
for one Sunday only, with the clear under- 
standing that he was to be judged upon: his 
own merits without any comparison with 
others. The result was that he was called by 
a substantially unanimous vote of a cultured 
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and critical congregation and entered upon 
his work as pastor just five months after the 
retirement of his predecessor. All are satis- 
fied that no mistake was made either in the 
manner of proceeding or in the result. One 
point needs to be carefully guarded—it should 
be clearly understood by the congregation and 
by any “‘supply ” that the latter is not a can- 
didate. R. D. W. 


WHAT IS THE CHIEF END OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD ? 


The dark clouds that have hovered over the 
American Board for years past and which ap- 
pear to be gathering a deeper blackness as the 
autumn meeting approaches will disappear if 
all who love the Lord and His kingdom will 
heed the late admonition of a missionary in 
one of the board’s Turkish missions: ‘‘ Let the 
Congregational churches turn their attention 
to evangelizing the world.’’ This suggestion, 
I believe, hits the nailonthehead. 

No missionary longing to tell abroad the 
story of redeeming love should be forbidden 
to do his part in fulfilling his Lord’s last com- 
mand, And no missionary who cherished the 
notion as a reasonable hope or probable doc- 
trine of a probation after death for those who 
never heard in this life of Christ would be 
such a fool as to preach the idea, since it would 
shut off the hearer at once from any such op- 
portunity, and whether a hope or a doctrine 


“it belongs to the dead and not to the living. 


The great majority of men do not believe in 
any probation at all; and they need the con- 
victing power of the Spirit of God to the pres- 
ent reality and claims of their Creator. The 
great majority of Christians have been con- 
verted, not by any fear of hell nor hope of 
heaven, nor question as to any probation, but 
by the awakening of the Spirit of God to the 
holy presence of God the Father and their 
present need of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

In reading the lives of Gordon Hall and 
others who were among the first missionaries 
of the board, I have been impressed with the 
ponasratning interest which they felt in the 
salvation of the individual heathen. But in 
these later years, while that motive is in real- 
ity felt no less by the churches than it was in 
the early history of American missions, the 
increased influence of the gospel among the 
nations and the various sociological move- 
ments under the direction of the Christian 
Church are tending to bring to the front the 
chief purpose of the missionary work as re- 
vealed in the Bible—to have the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness regnant over all 
the earth. And may not these very melan- 
echoly theological controversies themselves 
have been permitted by a mysterious Provi- 
dence in order to compel the attention of the 
ranks and divisions in the church militant, 
especially the Congregational part of it, to 
this great purpose of the'church on earth— 
the conversion of the whole world to God? 

West Granville, Mass. T. S. Rogier. 

go ee 

We are but loving back Him who first loved 


us when we take the least blossom from His 
hand as from the hand of the friend who never 
offers us anything except with a thought, a 
‘benediction, peculiarly fitted to the gift and 
to our need. From every wild flower of the 
field we may drink as from a sacramental 
chalice overflowing with His love.—Lucy Lar- 
com. 


ATTRACTIVE PACIFIC COAST EXCURSIONS.—Two 
parties will leaye Boston Wednesday, October 18, 
for an autumn trip to California under the manage- 
ment of the tourist conductors, Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitcomb. This will prove a very acceptable 
date for persons desiring to spend the entire winter 
on the Pacitic Coast, the return tickets being good 
until next summer. Both excursions will spenda 
week at the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel in 
Chicago for a visit to the World’s Fair. One will 
go thence by the Santa Fé route to San Diego and 
the other through Colorado and Utah to Monterey. 
There is a choice of three returning routes, and the 
homeward journey may be made either independ- 
ently or with scheduled parties. A descriptive book 
can be obtained free of Raymond & Wititcomb, 296 
Washington Street, Boston. res 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (e.ght words to the line). 


BostoN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 2, 
10 A.M. Subject: The Minister and His Voice. Speaker, 
Prof. 8. 8. Curry. 
~ THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 


BosTON YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
regular meeting, Oct. 2, at ll A.M., Berkeley Street 
Building. 
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BOSTON PRIMARY UNION.— The Boston Primary 
Union of Sunday School Teachers will resume ist 
weekly sessions at Bromfield Street Methodist Church 
on Saturuay, Sept. 30, at 2 o’clock. The lesson for the 
following Sunday will be taught each week and a most 
cordial invitation is extended to every one to attend the 
class. Admission free. F. P. SHUMWAY, JR, Pres. 


REV. F. F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.I., having 
returned to New England after a six months’ absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
House for temporary or permanent pulpit engagements. 


THE Congregational church of Lebanon, N. H., will 
celebrate the 125th anniversary of its organization Sept. 
24-30. Commemorative services will be held Sunday 
morning and at the Sunday school hour. In the even- 
ing there will be a mass meeting of all the churches of 
the community in congratulatory services. Wednesday, 
the anniversary day, historic and other addresses will 
be given in the afternoon by the three living ex-pas- 
tors. A collation will follow. In the evening, among 
other speakers, will be President Tucker. The closing 
service will be held Friday evening. Invitation is ex- 
tended to all absent members and to those formerly 
connected with the church to be present and partici- 
pate in the exercises. Entertainment will be gladly 
provided for those who will notify Mrs. A. L. Worthen 
as soon as convenient. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 


D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, pubes 
or pbb Se by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRay, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


THE church in Boylston will observe the 150th anni- 
versary of its organization Oct. 6,2P.mM. All absent and 
former members are requested to send their names and 
addresses at once to the pastor, Rev. D. E. Burtner 
Boylston Center, Mass. 


AUTUMNAL STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Oklahoma, Chandler, 


California, San Francisco, Oct. 3. 
Colorado, Denver, Oct. 3. 
North Dakota, Mayville, Oct. 3. 
Montana, Missoula, Oct. 10. 
Nebraska, Beatrice, Oct. 16. 
Washington, Seattle, Oct. 17. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1] and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32 Congregational House., Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Ree 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
O1ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- - 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston, 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
o W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 15! Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan Libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 2 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S KRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incerporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver- 
ance homes and boarding nouses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Salor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


| [THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.’”’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 
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INSTALLATION AT ANDOVER. 


Many ministers from Boston and neighbor- 
ing cities visited Andover Wednesday after- 
noon, Sept. 20, to attend the installation of 
Rey. T. GC. Pease as Bartlett professor of hom- 
iletics and pastoral theology in place of Prof. 
W. J. Tucker, now president of Dartmouth. 
There was also a considerable number from 
Mr. Pease’s former parish in Malden, and a 
long line of carriages witnessed to the interest 
of those living in the vicinity of the time-hon- 
ored seminary. The chapel was filled at 3.30 
p.M., when Rey. Dr. D. T. Fiske, president of 
the board of trustees, opened the exercises 
by giving outa hymn. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. C. L. Noyes of Somerville, and Professor 
Churchill read the Scriptures. The venerable 
volume containing the creed of the seminary 
was opened on the pulpit by Dr. Fiske; Mr. 
Pease read the creed to the audience without 
qualifications or comments and affixed to it 
his signature. Then, in answer to the usual 
question, he avowed his belief in the “ funda- 
mental and distinguishing doctrines of the 
gospel as expressed in the creed of this semi- 
nary,’ and the prayer of installation was of- 
ered by Dr. Fiske. It included an affectionate 
remembrance of Professor Park. 


THEODORE C. PEASE. 


Professor Pease had chosen as the theme of 
his inaugural address Certain Distinctive 
Claims and Attractions Belonging to the Min- 
istry of Today. His quiet delivery, rarely 
clear and pleasing voice, distinct utterance, 
finished and almost rhythmical sentences held 
the attention™6f the audience for an hour 
and a half. As against the common assump- 
tion that the ministry is declining in influ- 
ence and that the profession must be content 
with inferior men, he showed that the quick- 
ened intellectual life of the time, the intense 
feeling for movement, progress, growth and 
life, the interest in all forms of life, from the 
lowest up to man and to God, offer to the 
ministry a richer opportunity than ever be- 
fore. The spirit of the age both quickens the 
preacher’s pulse and appeals to him for his 
message. The poet, the man of science and 
the critic, speaking of the temper of the time, 
show a universal atmosphere of unrest. The 
preacher must know the truth he brings and 


the time he serves, else he has no prophetic | 


gift. The changed conceptions of tuday have 
affected, first, the minister’s message. As the 
sense of life grows larger, deeper and more 
absorbing, mechanical conceptions of the Bi- 
ble, mysterious symbolism and fantastic in- 
terpretations are passing away. They become 
impossible when the Scriptures are felt to be 
instinet with life. Hasty verdicts on critical 
subjects discredit the minister. But he will 
welcome in confidence the largest and freest 
investigation. New knowledge of the times 
in which books of the Bible were written and 
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of the characters of those through whom truth 
has been revealed give added point, variety 
and force to his message. As the man comes 
to be felt behind the prophet’s utterance and 
the poet’s song their power is doubled. The 
Scriptures are growing more human, yet more 
divine. Through the changed conceptions 
concerning them the largest gain to the 
preacher is the distinct and absolute suprem- 
acy of Christ. His teaching is regaining its 
rightful place and unique authority. We 
need not, therefore, fear to enter the changing 
cloud of criticism. 


The spiritual life of the time also affects the 
minister’s relation to society. Short pastor- 
ates have become the rule, due in part to 
larger and more varied demands on the min- 
ister. New England society has become heter- 
ogeneous, cosmopolitan. New social problems 
have arisen. Difficulties can no longer be 
studied in their local setting. The church 
must bring her special message to the whole 
community, the old gospel of acommon Father 
and a common brotherhood must come with 
growing clearness from the preacher’s lips and 
from the people, too, till all feel its power. 
Every pastor now may say with Wesley, ‘My 
parish is the world,” and he may also say, ‘“‘ The 
world is my parish.’’ The preacher who in the 
hardest field holds this ideal before his eyes 
cannot stagnate. The discipline of every day 
enlarges his heart. 

The spirit of the time also affects the minis- 
ter’s work as ‘‘ the cure of souls.” The cus- 
tom of calling on families and catechising 
them has passed away. But it was not the 
cure of souls. The pastor’s soul must meet 
the soul he would help in, personal intimacy 
and the need of this personal ministry was 
never greater than now. Never more than 
now has the minister been called to personal 
following of his Master both in method and in 
power. The world now makes character the 
only standard in estimating the minister, but 
it recognizes and reverences real kinship in 
character and deed with Christ. Under these 
changed conditions the ministry demands rich 
and rare gifts, but it opens to a mission of un- 
measured possibilities and growing power. 


The installation exercises occurred on the 
day of the opening of the seminary year. It 
is expected that the junior class will number 
about eighteen, and that the whole number of 
students will be about seventy. The attend- 
ance will be somewhat smaller than last year. 
There will be no advanced class this year, as 
the funds of the seminary are somewhat dimin- 
ished by the financial depression, and Profes- 
sor Tucker’s withdrawal will temporarily in- 
crease the burdens of the other members of 
the faculty. 
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The Salvation Army deserves credit for 
its outspokenness and plainness. It never 
refers to hell as ‘‘a place of general uneasi- 
ness.’’—Ballington Booth. 


- Deaths. 


(The charge tor notices of deaths 1s twenty-fwecents. Baek 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


FAIRBANKS—In St. Jobnsbury, Vt., Sept. 1f, Ruth 
Comfort, youngest daughter of Prof. Henry and Ruth 
P. Fairbanks, aged 16 mos. 

PAGE—In Milwaukee, Wis., at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles E, Reed, Sept. 16, Horatio Nelson 
Page, M. D., of Chelsea, Mass., aged 87 yrs., 3 mos. 

“So when this corruptible shall have put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying that 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 

STANLEY—In Lewiston, Me.,at daybreak on Sabbath 
morning, Sept. 17, Daisy, only daughter of the late 
prof, R.C. and Ellen B. Stanley, aged 15 yrs. and 6 mos. 


MRS. J. NEWTON HASTINGS. 


Sarah R., beloved wife of Deacon J. Newton Hastings, 
fell asleep in Jesus, Thursday, Sept. 14, aged seventy- 
one years. A professed follower of the Lord Jesus since 
her thirteenth year, hers has been a life filled with lov- 
ing, faithful, patient ministrations in every direction in 
which duty called. Although those who have had the 
rare privilege of associating with her in Christian work 
loved and prized her for her Christlike spirit, only those 
who knew her in the home could fully appreciate her 
utter devotion to duty, her charity that never failed, 
her sweetness of temper and kindness of heart that 
blessed all who came within the sphere of her influ- 
ence. 

“And I heard a voice from heaven, saying, Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth; 
yea, saith the, Spirit, for they rest from their labors 
and their works do follow them.” 


Hood’s Cures 


Mr. P. J. Flemming 


For Impure Blood. 
“About three years ago a slight pimple ap 
peared on my face. I took a great many kinds 


of medicines, but still the sore gradually in- 
creased. It contintied in this condition for fully 
two years. I bought six bottles of food’s Sar- 
saparilla and began taking it to purify my blood. 
The humor disappeared, and now the skin ts 
perfectly healthy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


has completely cured me.” P. J. FLEMMING. 
Whitinsville, Mass, Besure to get Hood’s, 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
aasist digestion, cure headache. Try a box. 23¢. 


10,000 Days of Luxury. 


This Sofa comes well up to the Jeffersonian 
test:—it is ‘‘ honest and loyal to the Constitution.” 
Cuddle down in one of its deep corners while 
we tell you something about its construction. 
The seat is really a double layer of upholstery; 
you sink through two strata of springs and hair. 
The sides are framed with an inside roll that 
supports the back at the right point for an upright 
seat, while it enables one to use the cushions to 


good advantage. 


Sean 


The entire seat and back are tufted; the covering is a rich brocade, and the cushions 


are filled with pure down and finished to match the sofa. 


With the seat compressed by 


the weight of the body the back reaches well up to support the shoulders. Altogether 


this is a delightful sofa. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL. STREET { 


South Side Boston 
‘& Maine Depot. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


Friday, Sept. 22., the good-sized company 
that gathered at 11 o’clock rejoiced to greet as 
leader Mrs. F. E. Clark, one of the directors 
of the Woman’s Board, who, in her recent 
tour around the world in the interest of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, has visited many stations and 
missionaries of other boards as well as our 
own. Reading the last chapter of Colossians, 
she suggested that it be considered as the 
message which she brought from those in the 
foreign field, with greetings from a long list 
whose names and work are familiar. Among 
the lessons which she has learned by her 
year’s experience is an appreciation of the 
difficulty of making one’s self understood in a 
strange tongue, every new language attempted 
seeming hardest of all, the difficulty of inter- 
preting for another and the patience required 
while waiting for the ability to do the work 
which only a knowledge of the language can 
give. Many missionaries told her of the help 
they had found in the assurance of being re- 
membered in the Friday meeting, and testi- 
tied to the comfort they had gained from the 
missionary calendar, which was seen in mis- 


sionary homes all over the world. She also- 


spoke of the work of missionary wives, not 
only in their own homes but outside, making 
their influence felt in the homes of the people. 
Some whose names are less familiar because 
they have little time to use their pens are still 
efficient workers. She then gave vivid glimpses 
of what she saw in Canton and Shanghai, 
Tokyo, Kyoto, Kobe and Okayama, in Bom- 
bay and Madura, in Constantinople and the 
interior of Turkey, where our missionaries 
have dire need of the brave hearts which they 
carry, and at San Sebastian. She reminded 
her hearers of some occasions for thankful- 
ness on their part which they do not often 
think of in the comforts of their daily lives. 
So interesting a story from one whose heart 
and memory are full was all too short and 
every listener was eager for another chapter. 

Miss Barker of California, soon to go to 
Madura, spoke of her pleasure in the prospect 
of such a privilege. She has been adopted by 
the Woman’s Board of the Pacific, who fur- 
nish her outfit and traveling expenses, but 
when once in the field her father hopes to 
furnish the money for her support. 

Mrs. Scott, treasurer of Hartford Branch, 
gave words of encouragement. Allusion was 
made to the links which bind this board to 
that of the Interior and to the fact that the 
president, Mrs. Judson Smith, and the home 
secretary, Miss Child, with others prominent 
in the work in the Hast, were attending the 
meeting in Chicago at the same time. Mrs. 
Thompson, Mrs. J. L. Hill and Mrs. Gulliver 


‘led the devotional service. 


—_ 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Fhe most significant event of late is the 
statement of the New York banks of Sept. 23. 
By that statement it appeared that the banks 
have continued and still are gaining in de- 
posits and cash and are reducing loans. In 
ene week deposits gained $6,673,000, while 
eash holdings increased $8,676,000. On the 
date named the banks held a reserve of $17,- 
609,000 in excess of the twenty-five per cent. 
required by law, an excess reserve which has 
not been witnessed at this time of year since 
1885. The Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago 
banks have been making handsome gains. 

Along with the improving condition of the 
banks comes the retirement on a large scale 
of clearing house certificates. The retire- 
ments in New York and Boston have run far 
up into the millions and equal fully one-third 
of the total amounts issued. Another result 
of the increase in cash with the banks has 
been the sharp decline in loan rates. 
York daily balances are loaned at two and one- 


In New: 


ts 
‘Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 
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half and four per cent. and in Boston the 
banks are lending to each other at as low as 
five per cent. Time money is coming out but 
not much of it is being placed, a fact due in 
part to the timidity of lenders and in part to 
the dearth of borrowers. 

Unfortunately, the outlook at Washington 
shows no improvement. The business com- 
munity is once more alarmed and, while no 
second panic is feared, a stagnant condition 
of trade is becoming manifest, from which 
there will be no recovery in season for the 
usual fall trade. It is quite probable, as so 
many declare, that the importance of the Sher- 
man law as a prime cause of the panic of 1893 
has been exaggerated, and that even without 
the repeal of that law business in this country 
will go along in a hand-to-mouth fashion at 
least. Nevertheless, this is something more 
than a mere question of repeal. The friends 
of an acknowledged gold standard in our cur- 


rency and the friends of a policy which aims. 


or would result in a single silver standard 
have met in conflict many times during the 
past dozen years; the result has each time 
been a compromise, but with the silverites 
gaining a point eachtime. Now the other side 
has attempted to check the tendency toward a 
single silver standard and to recover a bit of 
lost ground. If this effort fails the logical in- 
ference will be that the people as a whole 
favor a silver standard—or at least that will 
be the inference until some national election 
is held on this issue, when the people may de- 
clare themselves unmistakably. Possibly, if 
the rise in sterling exchange has no signifi- 
cance to our Washington legislators, the ex- 
port of a round lot of gold will awake them to 
the situation, and such an export is today 
more than probable. 


Financial. 


Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal ‘bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 


yield 43% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co.*25u sires 


HUME INSURANCE GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Kighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 
CASH CAPITAL, ...ccscecccsseenoscersisaccevans $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund............-.++. a scRoae 4,172,337.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes 145,973.56 
NGG SUEDLUS erie ck dmeirias ep alle Wess vaieds else 1,237,920.96 


CASH ASSETS...............55 #9,156,231.52 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash in Banks'y0i coc sesics cc cecesecrsseseucesvers 
Real Hstate........-cceesecssesseecccceneceeseee 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 

Bstatorn neces plalvicbisctivies svciieessiacvceeen eds acini 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

(market Vale) cc... ee cece veneer nn ee cae ees 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

Agen 


$300,512.51 
1,557,303.27 


695,150.00 
1,678,875.00 


3,309,915.00 
887,097.87 
149,700.00 


538,282.58 
39,445.29 


TOTAL. ..... 2.0... cce cece eens sees PD, 156,231.52 
so G. SNOW, JR., ,  Vice- Presidents. 
uy ‘ Secretaries. 


Ww. BIGELOW, 
T. B. GREENE, “ 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
New York, July 12, 1892, 
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16 Finest Stationery 


Is so essential to po- 
lite correspondence 
that it is well to pur- 
chase that which is 
} recognized as the 
1 correct thing. 

THE 


Whiting Paper Co. 


of Holyoke are the 

ss largest manufactur- 
ers of fine writing papers in the world, their 
‘¢ Standard Linen ’’ being a decided favor- 
ite in the best society. You cannot fail to 
be suited by some one of the immense vari- 
ety of their papers, samples of which can 
be seen at your dealer. If he does not have 
them ask him to get them for you. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 


Paid for 
Defaulted 


or Other 


Address 


C. J. Brown, 


John Hancock B’ld’g, 


5 dated tate ata int tn etn Penn 


WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans 


——ON—_ 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON—— 


Improved Denver Property : 


HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 67%2°7o AND 7% 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO.,°- DENVER, COL, 


5 uth anda fatten tain tatataeaeiienandnn een 


PEPE OS eee ee heer toate 


8) FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES cermin. 


end for References. HIGHEST SAKE INTEREST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 


Corticelli Silk. 


Prudent purchasers save time and mental friction by 
tareful discrimination in their selection 
of sewing materials. 


lisinminna 
This group shows Silk, Button-Hole Twi 
ed Roll Braid, each bearing the name Corticelli, which 


,and Worst 


is a guarantee of excellence, The reputation of this 
brand has been secured by 65 years of effort, at- 
tended by uninterrupted success. With this nameon 
Silk, Twist, and Braid, all of oneshade to match the 
garment and each other, no thoughtful buyer hesitates 
NONOTUCK SILK CO.,18 Summer &t., Boston, Mane. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER Le Liberty St., New York. 

ERADQUARTERS, (186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


The announcement that Rev. B. Fay Mills 
would deliver the address at an extra meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance held at Bromfield 
Street Church last Monday noon filled the 
house full to overflowing. His subject was 
The Message of Today. 

The speaker said that as he studied the New 
Testament he was more and more convinced 
that the message which the people need today 
is that which Jobn the Baptist proclaimed, 
which Jesus gave to His disciples and which 
Paul never ceased to preach—‘‘ The kingdom 
of God has come nigh unto you.” In their 
homes, in business life, in society, men should 
be taught to seek first this kingdom, and until 
they do the indifference of the world to the 
churches cannot be overcome. Mr. Mills be- 
lieves in carrying out to the letter the teach- 
ings of the Sermon on the Mount, in giving to 
them that ask, in resisting not evil, in lending 
to them that would borrow, in short, in cul- 
tivating the spirit of love and renunciation em- 
bodied in that discourse. The deadness of the 
church will neyer be cured by saying the same 
things over and over again, nor by revivals, 
but by means of people who will do as Christ 
commands. Jesus came into this world not 
alone to save individuals but to save society, 
industry, the nation, men in their relations to 
one another and to make it possible for in- 
dividuals to know God and become the sons 
of God. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Liberty D. Packard, M. D., entertained a 
houseful of ministers at Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday morning by abundant illustrations to 
show that ministers must keep healthy and 
strong bodies if they are to preach truthfully 
and effectively. When mental and physical 
forces are unbalanced in the minister trouble 
ensues in him and in his parish. Dyspeptic 
men preach dyspeptic sermons. Many minis- 
ters break down in middle life because they 
have not been physically educated. 

The doctor seemed to think that the larger 
proportion of ministers have large brains in 
weak bodies, and that their children usually 
inherit their physical deficiencies. Some 
stout and hearty ministers who live in the 
suburbs of Boston displayed a rather un- 
becoming levity at this point. Dr. Packard 
believes that Adam was created with the 
mightiest intellect the world has known in 
a perfect body. But he did not explain 
why our first parent so quickly fell into a 
disordered condftion, nor why Cain did not 
inherit his virtues. He intimated, however, 
that it was wecause Adam allowed his wife 
to do the garden work while he remained in 
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his study. Altogether the ministers enjoyed 
a pleasant recreation hour. 


Too many to print; that is why we never use testi- 
monials in our advertising. We are constantly re- 
ceiving them from all parts of the world. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best 
infant’s food. Grocers and Druggists. 


Worrtay To LIvE.—There is a sofa described and 
illustrated in another column of this paper by Paine’s 
Furniture Company, and it is such a sofa as the 
Sybarite had in mind when he prayed continual in- 
crease on its existence. lt is a veritable study in 
comfort, and lucky is the household who succeeds 
in possessing such a’superb creation. 


Don’T you know that to have perfect health you must 
have pure blood, and the best way to have pure blood 
is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the best blood purifier 
and strength builder? It expels all taint of scrofula, 
salt rheum and all other humors, and at the same 
time builds up the whole system and gives nerve 
strength. 


HOOpD’s PILLS may be had by mail for 25 cents of C. I. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Lamps. 


As evenings lengthen, 

The sale of lamps strengthens. 
And as the modern lamp is better to. read 
by than gas, fine lamps have become an im- 
portant factor of interior decorations in the 
home. 

In our LAMP DEPARTMENT (gallery 
floor) will be seen all grades, from the low 
cost, the moderate cost and the most ex- 
pensive. 

Also Parisian Silk Shades of new outlines 
and tints, largest variety to choose from and 
lowest values guaranteed. 

In our GLASS DEPARTMENT will be 
seen the new Vienna Glass Pieces, just 
landed; also new Cut Crystal Table Glass. 

In our DINNER SET DEPARTMENT 
will be seen new shapes and decorations— 
more than fifty stock patterns to choose from, 
all grades from the low cost set at $8 up 


through the medium cost and the very ex- | 


pensive decorations. Our stock patterns 
can be always readily matched. ART 
POTTERY ROOMS have mA&ny novelties 
recently landed, adapted te wedding gifts. 

Never was our exhibit more complete at 
this season. 

One Price, marked in ae figures, and 
we are not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, McDutfee & Stratton, 


China Glass and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN. 


or Piano? Ifyou really would,write 
to us and you will find that getting 
one is far easier than you tnougnt. 
Our method is to sell right ‘‘across 
lots,’’ from the factory.to the family. 
No big profit for the dealer. 
commission for the music teacher. 
No tip for the friend who introduces you, etc. 
less—and expensive to the buyer. 
order, and the railroad deliver it. 
you want? Our instruments are world-famous, and 
Our output is the largest known. 
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Macbeth’s *‘pearl top” and 


“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


Ds% And your money back 
if you want it—Vacuum 
Leather Oil that saves the 
life of leather. 

Patent lambskin-with- Gon 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacunm Oil Company Rochester, N. Y. 


~~ You can write a hundred letters 
as readily as one, if you have 
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Printer 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies 
of typewriter manuscript produced in 15 
minutes. Send for circulars and samples. 
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22 Vesey St., New York. 
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“ARE GENUINE "ROGERS GOODS, 


These 
goods have 
stood the test for \ 
nearly 50 years which 
proves conclusively that they are the best. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 


1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inform- 
(Mention this paner.) 


ation will be mailed you. 


YEARS 
BEFORE 
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PUBLIC, 
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The old way was 
good, but the 
new way is bet- 
ter; you only 
have to make f 
the crust, and 
fill it with 
None-Such 
CONDENSED 

Mince Meat ; 
then it is ready } 
for baking. With 
this convenient 
luxury it is a 
pleasuretomake 
mince pies, as} 
well as to eat 


them. 

Each package makes § 
two large pies. i 

Ask the grocer for it. 


Merrell-Soule Co. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


skin affections and 
It will positively cure 


Because it heals all 
allays irritation. 


Eezema, Itching, 
Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 

It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, so cents per box. postage paid, 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample cnd book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c, cake 


Relieves dyspepsia. Dyspep- 
sia comes from errors in diet, 
smoking and drinking. No 
dyspeptic can be happy until 
cured. 


_ BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
7, HAIR a” SKIN. 
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i WW] HF) An elegant dressing, Prevents 
Cth) Wawa baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 


ae\\\ Mi {1} Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

a Dr) Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

; 3 skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 

sprains, Al) druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
Sas 
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—— machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale, Guar 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free, 


. HARRISON & OW., X-7%, Columbus, 0. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


The sum of $25, the proceeds of a time of self- 
denial, has lately been given by the society in Mad- 
ison, O., to the society in Richmond, O., to be 
used toward paying off the debt of the church. 


Endeavorers in Denver have established a free 
employment bureau in the basement of a church, 
where some of the society are constantly on hand. 
The societies in the city have passed resolutions 
urging the mayor and police to close the gambling 
houges. 


The contributions for missionary purposes made 
by the local union of Galesburg, Ill., the last year 
showed an average of $4.86 a member.— Of the 
$15,000 needed for the Cleveland Convention $7,000 
are already pledged by Cleveland societies. Dele- 
gates will be entertained in large part in the homes 
of the city. 


Among the plans of the Endeavor Missionary In- 
stitute is one for a gathering of the student volun- 
teers of Chicago and the vicinity. It had been in- 
tended to arrange for the juniors of Chicago a visit 
to the fair as a study in missions, under the guid- 
ance of missionaries, but this was abandoned on 
account of Sunday opening. 


There is a strong missionary spirit in the society 
at Trinidad, Col. A former member is at work in 
Mexico, one member is preparing for the foreign 
field and others have decided to be missionaries. 
The missionary committee has charge of a Chinese 
Bible school, which has sent $50 to China for mis- 
sions, and one of the scholars, a member of the 
society, is also to go as a missionary. 


—__— 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 
REV. ISAAC BE. HEATON. 


In the death of ‘Father’? Heaton, as he was 
familiarly called, the cpurches of Nebraska are 
sorely bereaved. He was a graduate of Brown 
University and studied theology with the venera- 
ble Dr. Ide of Medway, Mass. He came to Fremont 
in 1856, at the age of forty-seven, after successful 
work as a pioneer home missionary in Wisconsin, 
and soon gathered the church of which he was 
pastor until 1869. Since then he has had no charge. 
Although nearly eighty-five years of age, he was 
erect in bearing, cheerful in his life, working in 
Sunday school and prayer meeting, and constant in 
his attendance upon public service. His sickness 
was brief and he fell quietly asleep on Monday, 
Sept. 18. The funeral service was largely attended 
by citizens of the town and others. An eloquent 
discourse was preached by the pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Buss. 


iz ° Bon 
———___+ 


TOPICS FOR THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ 
MEETINGS. 


The executive committee of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting has taken commendable pains to plan a 
program for the autumn of practical value and 
considerable variety as well. We present it here- 


With : 

Oct. 2. The Minister and His Voice. Prof. S.S8. 
Curry. 

Oct. 9. How to Preach Extemporaneously. 


Oct. 16. Reports from Meeting of the American 
Board. 

Oct. 23. The Making of the Sermon. Prof. J. M. 
English, D.D. } 

Oct. 30. The Church and Its Finances. 
W.H.G. Temple. 

Nov. 6. The Evangelistic Church. George C. Lor- 
imer, D.D. i : 

Noy. 20. The Chureb in Its Social Life. Rey. 
C. E. Jefferson. if 

Nov. 27. The Successful Prayer Meeting. Rev. 
William Nast Brodbeck. 


ET 


Rey. 


In no feature of interior home decoration has 
there been greater progress made than jin lamps, 
not only in looks but in scientific burners. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton have an extensive department 
devoted to lamps in their seven floors of crockery 
and glassware. 


ARE YOU A VICTIM 
OF HAY FEVER? 


WR. EDMUND S. HOYT, for a long time secretary 
of the Hay Fever Association, wrote that he hada 
“never found any other remedy that has given such 
relief and afforded so much of present comfort in Hay 
Fever as HAKKA CREAM,” and ‘recommends it to 
all the ‘stay-at-homes.’” 


Price 50 Cents. At All Druggists. 
Ask your Physician about Bovinine. 
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For Stomach | 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


AYER’S 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
They are purely” 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 
and easy,to take. 

Every dose 


Effective 
ITCHING HUMUKS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every species 
of itching, burning; scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Curt- 
CURA, the great skin cure, CuTlI-| 
cuRA Soap, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Curi- 
CURA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CuricuRA REME- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
Whore. PoTTER DRUG AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 
i= “ How to Cure Skin Diseases”? mailed free. 
prevented and cured by CuTicuRa Soap. 


5] 
Ss FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 


\ In one minute the Cuticura 


PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 


Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rhep- 
matic, sciatic, hip, Kidney, chest, 
and muscular pains and weaknesses, 
The \irst and only vain-killivg strengthening plastere 


DOSS 


ECHAMS 


(Tasteless—Effectual.) 


: FOR ALL 
*BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
$ DISORDERS. 

Such as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the 
Stomach, Giddiness, Fullness. Swelling after 
Meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flush. 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, All 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, and Ir- 
regularities Incidental to Ladies. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating, 


Of all druggists. Price 2% centsa Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


“woRTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
LLDPE OOOO 
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R LOW’S 


~ OLD BROWN 
Windsor Soap 


OLDEST AND MOST LASTING 
SOAP KNOWN. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
AMERICAN AGENCY, 17 Cedar St., N. Y. 
DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 


L 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 


YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
(pee a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singes 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachment? 
y_|FREE, Each machine is guaranteed for 6 years, Bay 
direot from our factory, and save dealers and agent. 
AQ profit. Send for FREE CATATOGUE, Mention pa) 
OXFORD HIG. C0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, 
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ITEMS FROM CENTRAL JAPAN. 


The Doshisha in Kyoto and Christian work 
in all Japan have suffered a great loss in the 
sudden death of Prof. George C. Foulk, who for 
three years has’ been in the employ of the 
Japan Mission of the American Board. Hail- 
ing from the good State of Pennsylvania and 
trained for the navy, he had gained the rank 
of lieutenant with every prospect of rapid 
promotion. During his sojourn in Corea a 
few years ago he held for six months at a time 
the position of acting charge d’affaires for the 
United States. He was remarkably popular 
with the king of that little realm, and could 
have commanded any position within the gift 
of that potentate. But neither the navy nor 
diplome tic service nor later business life satis- 
fied him. He longed for a position of direct 
Christian work and influence. 

When offered the head of the mathematical 
department at the Kyoto college he felt that 
he had found his true spbere. He labored in- 
cessantly for the minds and souls of the stu- 
dents and practically killed himself by over- 
work at the\\age of thirty-six. His death 
occurred alone in the woods at a summer re- 
sort where he was vainly trying to regain his 
health. The funeral took place at one of the 
Kyoto churches of which he was a zealous 
member, all the services being in Japanese 
and mostly by the representatives of his 
adopted country—a land and people that he 
loved with all the ardor of an intense na- 
ture. President Kozaki preached the sermon. 
His widow is a most estimable Japanese 
lady, and whatever may be said of such mar- 
riages in general this one proved a peculiarly 
happy international alliance, productive of 
wide-spread good. 

President Kozaki of the Doshisha and Rev. 
J.T. Yokoi of Tokyo, the well-known Chris- 
tian journalist and pulpit orator, are just 
leaving the country for a year or two of special 
study at New Haven, Ct. Their scholarships 
were secured through the efforts of Prof. G. T. 
Ladd, who must have left a bit of his heart in 
Japan a year ago, judging by the way he 
remembers this Yankee land of the Orient in 
various kinds of useful service. 

The tumbling of silver is very dishearten- 
ing to foreign merchants in the east, but the 
Japanese traders suffer far less, for, while 
depreciation of the white metal plays the mis- 
chief with imports, it is a great help, at least 
temporarily, to exports. The volume of Ja- 
pan’s export trade is steadily swelling, and 
that helps the country in many ways. 

Politics are very quiet, but it is the lull be- 
fore the line storm. October, and especially 
November,when Parliament meets, will set 
the pot, boiling once more. Notwithstanding 
the heat of the season a larger number than 
usual of the missionaries stayed at their posts 
pr cut their vacation short. Reports of sum- 
mer work are every way hopeful. 

Some fifty foreign adults, with thirty chil- 
dren, have been camping on this sacred old 
mountain trying to get ready for the fall cam- 
paign. Higher criticism has been the special 
study and, as usual, our devotional meetings 
are arich treat. On a recent evening a large 
company assembled on the summit and, amid 
the splendor of a -perfect sunset, consecrated 
that lofty spot, for centuries sacred to Bud- 
dhist and Shinto deities, to- the worship of the 
living God by the use of an original hymn 
composed for the occasion, set to the well- 
known tune, ‘‘ Day is dying in the west.’’ It 
seemed not merely a unique service of praise 
but one of confident prophecy, the quiet cap- 
ture of this ancient hill in the name of God Al- 
mighty to become a future citadel of Christ, 
the world’s Redeemer. 

Mt. Hiei, Japan, Aug. 15. Be 
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AN ATTRACTIVE CHILD 


The Unfortunate Occurrence 
of Her Life. — 


And How It Came Near Making 
Her Existence Unhappy. 


Her Mother Tells a Story Which Will 
Greatly Interest All. 


Stories of children are always interesting. 
Parents often vie with each other in seeing 
which can tell the best story or most interest- 
ing anecdote about their children. 

But here is a story told by one mother 
which, while it may awake echoes of sadness 
in the minds and hearts of some parents, will 
be to others a message fraught with hope 
and joy. 

The child whose short history of mingled 
sorrow and gladness is here given is the 
daughter of the well-known Mrs. J. Lear- 
month, who resides at 776 Broadway, South 
Boston, Mass. 


“ At ten years of age”’ said Mrs. Learmonth, 
“my daughter became affected with a nervous 
condition which soon developed into St. Vitus’ 
dance. It was pronounced by the attending 
physician to be a very severe attack. 

“The mouth would be drawnp spasmodically 
far to one side, the hands and arms were rest- 
less and constantly twitching.. Her limbs also 
were weak; her ankles bent under her so that 
it was almost impossible to walk. 
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CORA LEARMONTH, 


‘“«She was so nervous that she would scream 
almost like a maniac and then have fits of cry- 
ing. After two months’ treatment without a 
cure, I concluded to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy 

“Three bottlefuls ennealy cured her. She 
is now thirteen years old and has been well 
ever since and to-day is a picture of health.” 

Children are prone to have weak nerves and 
delicate health. Neglect of a nervous condi- 
tion, a pale look, a disordered digestion or a 
general lack of health and vigor in a child 
may result in fits, St. Vitus’ dance, or some 
other serious nervous disease. 

Give your infants and children this glorious 
children’s remedy, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, in the beginning of the dis- 
ease—when you see them nervous, restless, 
wakeful, pale, spiritless, without appetite, or 
with appetite irregular and bowels consti- 
pated, ‘It will make their nerves strong, 
their blood pure, their sleep sound, natural 
and refreshing. In fact, it will make them 
well and strong. , 

It is purely vegetable and harmless and all 
druggists sell it for $1,00. It is the discovery 
and prescription of a physician, Dr. Greene, 
of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., well-known 
as the most successful specialist in curing 
neryous and chronic diseases. The doctor can 
be consulted free, personally or by letter. 
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Church Equipment. 


CHURCH 
i 
We 


CARPETS. 


Law In connection tion wits Olas our wholesale 
5 business we areaccustomed 
tosellCA RPETS foruse 
in CHU ROBES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
ai} solicit correspondence, 


‘OHN H. H. PRAY, SONS & C0, 


Wholesale and nes CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sOeeesits.., Boston. 
2 A.B. ©E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers ef 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send de. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


P\BAILEY’S / 
4 i iN 


Compound light-spreading Sil- J 
ver-plated Corrugated Glass £ 
7 \REFLECTORS Ny 


Awonderful invention for alos 


harals, CHUTCHES gs 
etc, Satisfaction 


yptinntecte paar. 
price list free. 


BAILEY REFLECTOR co. 
a4 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co, 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. ¥ 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
=THE VANDUZEN & TET BN Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio and E, India Tin. 
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(=\, JHURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


MENEELY &CO., [20 Best 


WEST-TROY. N. ¥-ISALemerAL 
= CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 8 ~Send for 
Catalogue. ©. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, ©. 


Me LAKGESI cot ADLIONMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH BELLS emt 


TARAS EU BELL METAL, (COPPER 


Send for _ Price, and Catal 
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TEMPERANCE. 


—— There are now 7,783 licensed drinking 
places in New York. In 1886 with 9,574 licenses 
the revenue received was $682,345. Last year 
the revenue to the city was $1,569,525. 


— Iam afraid that the club house lounger 
is more respected than the barroom loafer; yet, 
if we were put to it, we would not place one 
above the other.—Rev. E. Winchester Donald. 


— The prison commissioner for North 
Scotland recently stated that of 150,000 recent 
arrests iu his territory 115,000 were for drunk- 
enness or breaches of the peace due to drunk- 
enness, ‘‘an enormous proportion’? as he 
says. 


— A provisional organization of a State 
anti-liquor league was formed in the chapel of 
the First Church, Oberlin, Sept. 5. Its pur- 
pose is to unite all temperance people of the 
State for agitation, legislation, law enforcement 
and the organization of the boys of the State. 
Salaried organizers are to be placed in the 
field and $2,500 a year for the next three years 
have been pledged. 


— Bishop Galloway of the Southern Meth- 
odist Church says temperance sentiment in 
Mississippi is developing. So drastic are the 
present laws that of the seventy-five counties 
intoxicants are sold in only ten, and in these 
only in ten places and those towns sufiiciently 
large to have police protection. The villages 
and country places are rid of saloons. ‘ Un- 
der our new constitution, with its educational 
qualification upon the suffrage, we have not 
lost a single local option election.” 


— Mr. David A. Wells of Norwich, Ct., in 
response to a request from the Treasury De- 
partment, has formulated a plan for develop- 
ing sufficient national revenue from doubling 
the taxation on fermented liquors and tobacco. 
He does not believe that the increase in taxa- 
tion would defeat its object by reducing the 
consumption, and this is an essential point to 
He shows that consumption of 
beer has constantly increased from about 1.83 
gallons per capita in 1863 to 16.03 gallons in 
1893, as consumption in Great Britain is now 
about thirty gallons per capita and in Ger- 
many forty-five. Furthermore, beer can now 
be retailed at profit at 1 3-4 cents per glass, and 
doubling the tax would add but one-fifth of a 
cent more to the tax. — 


— Judging from letters from South Caro- 
lina, which we have seen in the New York 
Evening Post and the Living Church of Chi- 
cago, we infer that the experiment which that 
State is trying thus far has proved successful 
in diminisbing drunkenness and crime and 
failed to bring in the revenue to the State 
which Governor Tillman anticipated. The 
saloons have gone, loafing places have been 
abolished, there is no opportunity to indulge 
in the absurd and peculiarly American cus- 
‘tom of ‘ treating,” and the wives of blacks 
and whites report that they are getting a 
larger share of their husbands’ earnings. The 
legal aspects of the situation are somewhat 
involved and every effort to prove the law 
unconstitutional will be made, and it is well 
that they should be, for the present law estab- 


-lishes a precedent that has singular signifi- 


eance. As the correspondent of the Evening 
Post says: 


If it were possible that the State could con- 


_ Stitutionally assume the conduct of the liquor 


trade and absorb its profits, it is pointed out 
that it could, on the same principle, usurp the 
tobacco trade and the trade in meats, flour, 
butter, drugs and, in fact, every trade wherein 
the article is the subject of regulation! by the 
State under the police power, and which is 
capable of abuse in its use or of adulteration 
in its manufacture and sale. If it were once 
established that under the guise of the police 
Locate the State could go into trade, a partisan 

ajority of the Legislature, bent on agrarian 

s and with a view of lifting the taxes from 


' Radhen 
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the agrarian class, would gradually absorb all 
of the profitable trades, using their profits as 
a means of public revenue, and there would 
be added to the State dispensary other branches 
of official merchandising, such as the State 
Tobacco Dispensary, the State Butter Dis- 
pensary, the State Fertilizer Dispensary, the 
State Meat Dispensary, the State Flour Dis- 
pensary and the State Drug Dispensary. 


Fortunately, Governor Tillman’s desire to 
gain State revenue by selling liquor with 
the State guarantee outside of the Staté has 
been quashed by the authorities in Wash- 
ington. 


—— Interviewed by a Chicago journalist, 
Adain Soekmadilago, a Javanese 
prince in attendance at the Columbian Expo- 
sition, recently said: 


What I condemn most here is the habit of 
drinking and drunkenness. In my country 
we have no national intoxicant. My people 
do not drink strong liquor. In all the region 
where I live I never saw a drunken man. I 
never saw a native drink. Nor have they the 
vice of using strong drugs. Content with the 
health and normal appetites that were vouch- 
safed them by heaven, they live quietly in an 
idealic world. They are not day dreamers 
nor are they consumed with unhealthy ambi- 
tions. Each day represents to them a certain 
space in life, to be lived quietly, contentedly, 
but truly. Here the people who differ from 
us in color as well as habits all seem to live 
in the hope of some grand event which will 
be their completion, their point of content. 
But it never comes. Like the phosphorescent 
light that dances over the low bottoms of my 
country and which fills the simple native 
heart with fear it eludes the pursuer. The 
end comes and still the longed-for, worked- 
for, prayed-for day of content and completion 
has never been reached. 


WE DID NOT INTEND 
that your children 
should use our 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 

SPOONS AND FORKS 
as playthings. They are intended for the table, 
and will give you 25 years’ service. Made 
only by 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


much less 2 
kind. Sold everywhere. 


St. Louis, 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


New York, Philadelphia, 


They End this way 


—the names of most so-called 
washing compounds, It isn't 
an accident, either. It’s to 
make them sound like Pearl- 
ine; the original washing com- 
pound—the best in every way. 
Imitations are thus named in 
the hope of confusing you— 
in the hope that you ne mistake 
them for Pearline. For most 
people, that's enough. It con- 
vinces them that the article so 
imitated, so copied, so looked- 
up to, is the best to use. If 
your grocer sends you an imi- 
tation, be honest—send it 
back. 8 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. k. JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 


ORN [A AND 
“CAM A 


Ex<XCcuRSions. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston, 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 
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A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year, Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. 


Send for illustrated circular. 


to the enemy—Dirt. 


Give the quarter to 


your grocer for a 


Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 


A as 


and see the dirt fly. 


Gold Dust t Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
nd goes much farther than any other 


Boston, Montreal. 
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pane RAMEN IR CREATAS 
Dixon’s Silica — 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid yva- 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur= 
able. 


For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and 
wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher- 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


=< 


ci 


Sees 


A cream of tartar baking powder 
Highest of all in leavening strength 
—Latest United States Government Fooa 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


CHANDLER & COMPANY. 


Autumn Opening 


Sry yee 


RICH DRESS FABRICS 


We are enabled to show for the present season an unusually 
attractive collection of FOREIGN DRESS MATERIALS 
in all the most fashionable weaves and colorings, most of which 
are our own styles exclusively and cannot be duplicated. RICH 
SATINS, VELVETS, BENGALINES and Fancy Silks hay 
been carefully chosen by us with reference to their skillful use in 
combination with Wool goods. VELVET and SILK RIBBONS 

n newest shades and most desirable widths for trimming purposes 


CHANDLER & CO., 


WINTER STREET. 
We never lose sight 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
customers much annoyance and expense. Our 
experience is at your service when replacing or 
buying new. We manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, 

Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are forsale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St 207, 209, and 211 Water S¢, 
CHICAGO, "NEW YORK. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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OUR 


Boys’ 


“KNOCKABOUT 


School and Play 
SUIT 
$5. 


Is a true exponent of what the 
term “KNOCKABOUT’’ means, 
viz.: — Tensile strength, stability, 
firmness and tenaciousness of ma- 
terial, combined with colors that do 
not show dirt, and allow the suit to 
be handled with impunity during 
school or play, as it takes care of 
itself and does not require constant 
patching, cleansing and mending. 

Our * KNOCKABOUT”’’ suit is 
gotten up to resist hard and unre- 
mitting usage, and the cloth used 
in the manufacture of the suits is 
subjected to the most rigorous exam- 
ination and test for purity of fibre, 
strength of weave, and careful 
blending of its non-soiling and non- 
fading colors before we allow a yard 
of it to be cut. 

The suit is substantially trimmed 
with tough and durable linings, 
threads, &c. 

The seams are double stitched and 
stayed with tape, rendering them 
impossible to rip. 

The trousers are fitted with our 
patent ** Cavalry’? or double knee, 
and extra pieces accompany each 


swit. $ 5 


THE NAME “KNOCKABOUT ”’ 
WAS ORIGINATED AND IS 
COPYRIGHTED BY US. AND 
THEREFORE IS EXCLU- 
SIVELY OUR OWN. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


_ MANUFACTURING CLOTHIERS, 


Senor 


BOSTON. ; 


GATIONALIST 


YW Volume LXXVIII Number 40 


‘\. 
WS 


MARK HOPKINS. 


HAVE no ambition to build up here what would be called a great institution. ... But I do desire, 
| and shall labor, that this may be a safe college; . . . that here may be health and cheerful study and 
kind feelings and pure morals; and that, in the memory of future students, college life may be made a 
still more verdant spot. ... The true and permanent interests of man can be promoted only in connec- 
tion with religion; and a regard to man as an immortal, accountable and redeemed being should give its 
character to the whole course of our regulations and the spirit of our instructions. — From President Hop- 


kins’s Inaugural Discourse, Sept. 15, 1836. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Extraordinary Premium for 


A $4.00 Bible 


“The Congregationalist’’ Teacher’s 


We offer it \ 


and one new Subscriber, with . ; 


FREE 


Another ( 
proposition | 


Bible FREE 
to any old Subscriber who sends his own renewal 


For $8.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to the new Subscriber also. 


The Congregationalist for one year (to an old or 
new subscriber) and a Copy of the Bible, for. 


5 October 1893 


1894 


$6.00 


$5.00 


Paper—extra quality, thin and clear white, 


tables, &c., and by many new maps. 


** THE CONGREGATIONALIST’?’ TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 44 x 68x 1} inches. The text occupying about 1,000 pages; the ‘‘ Helps” 500 pages. 


The Helps—entirely new and unusually full and coinplete, 
British scholars, supplemented by elaborate indexes, concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chronological 


Type—a special size, very distinct, larger than Nonpareil, clear as Minion. 


Binding—best French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, leather lined, silk sewed, red under gold edges. 


edited by the most eminent American and 


a book of this grade. 


This Bible is made for us by the International Bible Agency of Glasgow and New York. It is not sold 
to the trade; if it were the list price would be #4.00—a Jower figure than heretofore quoted by any publisher for 
It possesses exactly the characteristics which Bible students and Bible lovers wish com- 
bined in the Bible which they purchase for the use of a lifetime. 
clear type, the best “ Helps,” beautiful and substantial binding, 


Compact in form, moderate in size, large, 
We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 


THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


denomination. It is popular rather than technical. 
whole family circle. It has not a dull page. It does not use padding; 
Illustrations of high grade are frequently introduced. 
Liberal plans for the future will insure in 1894 a better paper than ever. 


Send 


your renewal and a 
new name with $6 


The Congregationalist was established in 1816 and has long been recognized as the national representative of the 
{t is a religious. paper perfectly adapted to the needs of the 
every line is valuable and worth reading. 
The new form (magazine page) gives universal satisfaction. 
Subscription price, if paid in advance, $3.00. 


1 { two subscriptions and The 
palid receives) “pjePenntons ae 


aes 


The Congregationalist, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Music } he only Harmony book eyer written, that can be 
i | readily understood by the average student. 


_  GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, fromthe . 
Composers standpoint.) 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE, 
+ Illustrated with Colored Portraits, a 
giving full Particulars of all our famous 
Fenuicuou 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
Jabs a 

k Sold for CASH or on EASY TERMS 
of PAYMENT to suit everybody. 
NS $35.00. PIANOS 3175.00. 
SEND AT ONCE FOR CATALOGUE. 


rite CORNISH & CO. Washington, 


‘o-day. ew Jersey. 


x 
igre! 


Clearer and more helpful than anything I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE, 


A welcome relief from our present difficulties, 
Wo. H. SuHErwoon. 


Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
Emit LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the great problem. 
B, MOLLENHAUER. 


Delightfully clear, HARRISON WILD. 
Plainly expressed and easi'y understood. 
Jos. H. Girrrnes. 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 


BEFORE SOLD — PRICE, $2.00. 
THE ON yA A 
PUBLIC. MERIT, THE JOHN CHURCH co., 


Cinciniati—New York—Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-pazed 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE,; 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


cans will leave Boston Wednesday, October 
» for ‘ 


Two Autumn Tours 


CALIFORNIA. 


The tourists will spend a week at the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel, Chicago, for a visit to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. Thence one 
party will proceed to San Dieyo via Las Vegas Hot 
Springs and Santa Fe, and the other to Monterey 
via Denver, Manitou, Glenwood Springs and 
Salt Lake GCity. The tickets cover every expense 
of travel both ways and give the holders entire freedom 
of movement on the Pacific Coast. They may b> used 
returning on Any Regular Train for Nine 
Months, or with parties having personal escort, with 
a Choice of Three Different Reutes. 

Supplementary parties to connect with the foregoing 
in Chicago, without visiting the Exposition, will leave 
Heston October 25. 

Our Annual Winter Trips to California, with 
Special Trains of Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleepiny 
and Dining Cars, one to three times a month, begin 
November 16. 

Excursions te Mexico and the Sandwich Is- 
lands will o¢cur in January, February and March, 

The World’s Columbian F xposition. Special 
Pullman Vestibuled Trains with Dining Cars leav 
Boston for Chicago daily. A week at the Raymond d 
Whitcomb Grand Hotei, opposite the Fair Grounds, is 
included in the tickets. 

Send for descriptive circular, mentioning whether 
book relating to Autumn California, Winter California, 
Mexico, or World’s Fair tours is desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
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ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00, CLUB OF 
FIVE, ONE NAME AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 TMonths, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions. are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent eric: remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—In requesting a change always 
give the o/d as well as the new address. 2 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop,in connection with which all 
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subscription. 
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THD announcement, on our back page, of the fall 
opening of Gilchrist & Co.’s store will be of especial 
interest to our readers. Messrs. Gilchrist & Co. 
have made a number of valuable improvements in 
their store which will add much to the comfort and 
convenience of their many patrons. These improve- 
ments are about completed and the store presents a 
very attractive appearance. 


Just ARRIVED.—A new comet has appeared in 
the sky and it has been followed this week by a new 
comet on the furniture horizon. There isnow onsale 
at Paine’s Furniture Company the first specimens 
of a new French toilet dresser, which is to take the 
place of a bureau, and which we predict will be an 
exceedingly popular and salable piece of furniture. 
To see it is to want it—and the cost is insignificant. 


New China 


Thrifty Housewives 
delight in bright 


silverware, 

F known as 
> Sterling 

a Silver 

& Inlaid 


Pieces 


of silver are 

INLAID 
by in the back of the 
“ero, bowl and handle, then 
NN plated entire. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


and Glass. 


_ _By Steamships “ Otranto”’ from Antwerp, the “Stag” from Hamburg, the “Les Adel- 
phis”’ from Yokohama and the ‘‘ Sagamore ”’ and ‘‘ Ottoman” from Liverpool we have landed 
extraordinary specimens of useful and ornamental China and Glass, gleaned from the best 


Potteries and Glass houses in England, France, Germany and Japan. 


With them we have 


some of the best products of home manulactures. 


CUT CRYSTAL GLASS, of the clearest and 
most brilliant, new designs of exquisite 
cutting, exclusively our own; costly pieces 
or sets, 


Among the latest designs in cut glass 
may be seen Salad Bowls, Fruit Bowls, 
Sorbet Cups and Plates, Apollinaris Pitch- 
ers, Sugars and Creams, Celery Trays, Ca- 
rafes, Handled Bonbons, Tall Rose Vases, 
Decanters, Ice Tubs, Handled Lemonades, 
Salad Oils, Water Pitchers and complete 
table services. 


Patrons—requiring old pieces matched 
will intuire for Mr, LAPHAM or Mr. 
SOUTHER (formerly with the Boston and 
Sandwich Glass Co.) in our Glass Depart- 
» ment. 


RICHLY CUT AND GILDED GLASS, in- 
cluding novelties in tall Vases, low Vases 
and Flower Bow!)s, Flagons, Decanters, Co- 
lognes, Hocks and Sorbet Glasses, some in 
satin-lined morocco cases, for wedding gifts. 


ENGAGEMENT CUPS AND SAUCERS. 
An extraordinary display (Art Pottery 
Rooms) of new shapes and exquisite deco- 
rations, recently received from the Coal- 
port, Royal Worcester, Dresden, Derby, 
Mintons, costing from the low cost up to 
$10 each. Some genuine specimens (from 
the Sevres Pottery, near Paris), costing $30 
fora cup and saucer. Also some fine egg- 
shell specimens of Trenton China. 


DRESDEN CHINA CABINETS, quite new, 
with the Watteau China medallions haying 
the new ‘‘empire green” decoration. Ex- 
quisite productions, costing from $15 to $90, 
now on view in our Art Pottery Rooms. 


PLANT POTS AND PEDESTALS, from 
Mintons, Burmantofts, Doultons and Ger- 
man potteries, including the leafage deco- 
rations from Lambeth, all grades and sizes, 
from the small for table decorations to the 
large and very large Jardiniéres to take in 
hydrangeas, palms and other greenhouse 
plants, with or without pedestals. 


OLD BLUE CANTON CHINA. Vases, Pil- 
grim Bottles, Tea Jars, Punch Bowls, Bis- 
cuit Jars, pieces for Sideboard and Mantels, 
Antique specimens of Art. Nankin Blue 
and Fitzhugh green bbl. shape Piazza Seats ; 
also Umbrella Holders and Dinner Ware. 


CHOCOLAT AND COCOA POTS. MHand- 
some new models and decorations; an ex- 
tensive variety from the low cost to costly 
decorated specimens. 


LAMP DEPARTMENT. Asthe days lengthen 
the sale of lamps strengthens. On the gal- 
lery floor will be seen an extensive exhibit ; 
all grades fromi the low cost to the costly 


specimens,with new Parisian silk shades to 
match. The modern lamp has been per- 
fected so that it is safer than gas and bet- 
ter for the eyes, besides being an important 
factor in interior decoration. 


UMBRELLA HOLDERS. More than 50 kinds 
to choose from. Chinese, Doultons, Min- 
tons, Bootes, Burmantofts, Bonn, Kobé, 
etc., costing from $2.00 each up to $40.00. 


PARIAN STATUARY. Recently landed, the 
new large LIBRARY BUSTS of Wagner, 
Sumner, Dickens and John Bright; also 
the STATUETTES of Young Columbus, 
and Busts of Clytie, Holmes, Phillips, An- 
drew, Garfield, Grant, Longfellow, Mozart, 
Haydn, Handel, Beethoven, Gladstone, 
Sumner, Dickens, Cleveland, Mendelssohn 
and Goethe, costing from $4.00 each to 
$25.00. As Parian is as hard fired as China 
it can always be washed to be as new. 


We have also the sale of ROGERS 
GROUPS for Boston. New studies, to- 
gether with the old models, now on exhi- 
bition (main floor). 


DINNER SETS. In the Dinner Set Depart- 
ment will be seen, we dare say, the largest 
variety on this continent, from the low cost 
to the most expensive, including English, 
French, German, Austrian, Dutch, the gen- 
uine old blue Chinese and the domestic 
wares, many of which are stock patterns 
which can be readily matched. Also, new 
designs of Fish Sets. 


OLD BLUE DELFT specimens, and repro- 
ductions of Plaques, Tiles, Flagons, Vases, 
ete., just landed from Holland, and similar 
to those in the Netherlands Exhibit. 


China Bedroom Toilet Sets, Lamps, Ger- 
man Beer Mugs and Tankards, Loving 
Cups. 

CHINA TEA ANTI-TANNIC INFUSERS. 
An English method to make tea individu- 
ally. Approved by thousands who have 
used them; fit any size cup. Price, 50 
cents. Sent safely by mail anywhere. 


CORRUGATED PAPER COLLARS for pud- 
ding dishes. Fit any baking dish, cover- 
ing the burnt edge, making it presentable 
at the table. Cost, 50 cents per dozen. 
Sent safely by mail anywhere on receipt 
of 55 cents. 


-HANDSOME PITCHERS. Wehave for years 


made a department for odd and handsome 
pitchers for table and sideboard, and from 
potteries of every civilized country. Every 
shape, every size, every decoration, and 
price from 5 cents up to $25 dollars each. 
We havé more than six hundred kinds to 
choose from. 


In the Art Pottery Rooms will be seen exquisite specimens designed for Wedding and 
Complimentary Gifts, from the Worcester Royal, the Crown~Derby, Doultons and Vienna; 
some in the new white satin-lined boxes; Porcelain and old blue Faience Clocks, Candelabra, 


Dresden Lamps and Vases. 


Never at this season of the year were our various departments so comprehensive as now 


and we are not undersold on equal wares if we know it. 


We invite inspection. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 


{20 FRANKLIN STREET. 
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STRAIGHT 


SERMONS 


To Young Men and Other 
Human Beings 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 
12mo, $1.25 


“They are characterized by the simplicity 
and forcefulness which distinguish Dr. Van 
Dyke as a preacher, and by a eertain sympa- 
thetic attitude toward youth, which is not less 
attractive because it is latent rather than ex- 
pressed. Moreover, they are written in pure 
and neryous modern English, and not in the 
theological phrases that so many preachers 
think it necessary to use in their pulpit dis- 
courses.’’—New York Tribune. 


“His style is diamond-clear, strong and 
sparkling, with a winning power that is 
noticeable on every page. Straight as an 
arrow these ‘Sermons’ have been shot from 
a well-tried bow.”’—The Critic. 

“Brilliancy of analysis with simplicity and 
purity of purpose make this a rare volume of 
models for the highest type of present day 
preaching.”’—The Interior (Chicago). 

“One would have to look far to find a volume 
ef religious discourses so admirably whole- 
some and practical in tone.’”’—Boston Beacon. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
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The Witness to Immortality, 
in Literature, Philosophy, 
and Life. 


By Rev. Dr. Gzorer A. Gorpon, of the Old 
South Church, Boston. 12mo, $1.50. Dr. 

Gordon here presents the fruits of thought- 
ful study on the Immortal Life, in the Scrip- 
tures, im the world’s deepest poetry and 
philosophy, in the Epistles of Paul and in 
the life and words of Christ. 


A Japanese Interior. 


By Auicr M. Bacon, author of “* Japanese 
Girls and Women.” i6mo, $1.25. A book 
of equal value and interest, describing, from 
personal observation, Japanese home and 
school life, theaters, traveling, hotels, tem- 
ples, food, dress, dolls’ festivals, wrestling 
contests, curio men, fireworks, the climate, 
earthquakes, etc. 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By Grorcre Anson Jackson. 16mo, $1.25. 
An historical story of great interest, giving 
a view of times and persons possessing a 
kind of sacred fascination. The scene is in 
Palestine and Egypt in the reign of King 
Solomon, and the author is very successful 
in his attempt to create the character of the 
man who wrote the wonderful Book of Job. 
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A New Edition, from new plates, of Mrs. 
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The best works in fiction, history, biography 
and poetry, carefully selected and edited. 
Suitable for any library and attractive to 
readers and students of the most refined 
tastes, at a low price. Printed in clear, 
readable type, on fine English finish paper, 
and bound in a neat, durable style. Each 
volume contains a carefully printed and 
artistic frontispiece, adding greatly to the 
interest and value of the series. Cloth, 
leather titles, gilt top, edges slightly 
trimmed, with ample margins. 12mo, per 
vol., $1.00. 


Sixty volumes are now ready, and other 
volumes are in preparation. It is the inten- 
tion of the publishers to include in this series 
only those works which are fairly entitled to 


be included among the best books, by such an-. 


thors as George Eliot, Irving, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Hugo, Walter Scott, Carlyle, Cooper, 
Boswell, Lytton, ete. Descriptive catalogue 
sent on application. 
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By Tuomas Hucues. Printed on fine paper, 
and fully illustrated by H. W. Peirce. Pho- 
togravure frontispiece. 1vol., boxed. 12mo, 
cloth, neat gold line on cover, gilt top, 
$1.50; white back and corners, fancy paper 
On side, gilt top, $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, 
$2.50; half calf, gilt top, $3.00. 


IK Tom Brown at Oxford. 


By Tuomas Hucues. Printed on fine paper, 
and illustrated with 34 reproductions of fine 
photographs of the picturesque features of 
Oxford. Photogravure frontispieces. 2vols., 
boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat gold line on cover, 
gilt top, per vol., $1.50; white back and cor- 
ners, fancy paper on side, gilt top, per vol., 
$1.50; silk, full gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; 
half calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 


Shelley’s Poetical Work. 


Edited by Epwarp DowpeEn. Printed on fine 
paper from new plates, and illustrated with 
portrait and original photogravures by Mer- 
rill, Peirce, Garrett and Copeland. 2 vols., 
boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat gold line on cover, 
gilt top, per vol., $1.50; white back and cor- 


ners, fancy paper on side, gilt top, per vol., |- 


$1.50; silk, full gilt edges, per vol., $2 50; 
half calf, gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song 


Edited by Cuartortr Fiske Bares. Printed 
on fine paper, and illustrated with photo- 
gravure portraits of Longfellow and Whit- 
tier, and original illustrations by the best 
artists. This edition contains 40 poems in 
autograph facsimile. 2vols., boxed. 12mo, 
cloth, neat gold line on cover, gilt top, per 
vol., $1.50; white back and corners, fancy 
paper on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, 
full gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt 
top, per vol., $3.00. 
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important publications. 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Books of Special Interest 
to all Williams Men. 


By PRESIDENT CARTER. 
MARK HOPKINS. 


A biography of this remarkable man, whose 
record as President of Williams College, 
President of the American Board, and a 
great religious leader, is one of the glories of 
American history. 16mo, $1.25. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 
TOOLS AND. THE IAN. 


A book of great importance and interest, 
discussing Property and Industry under the 
Christian Law—including Labor, Competi- 
tion, Co-operation and Socialism. 16mo,$1.25. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


* Written with an earnest purpose to bring out the 
main thoughts of the Lord’s Prayer so clearly and fully 
that no one can fail to enjoy a large apprehension of 
their blessedness and power.”’—WNew York Observer. 


WHO WROTE THE BIBLE? 


A Book for the People. 16mo, $1.25. 


“We do not know where the layman and the Sunday 
school teacher will find the results of the Higher Criti- 
cism as applied to the Scriptures better, more com- 
pactly, and more fairly stated than in this volume of 

Tr. Gladden’s.’’— Christian Union. 


APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. 
Discussing in admirable way the Moral 
Aspects of some very important Social 
Questions. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
MEN AND LETTERS. 
Essays in Characterization and Criticism. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Papers of admirable literary and critical qualities on 
widely varied subjects. 


NOAH WEBSTER. 
American Men of Letters. 
16mo, gilt tup, $1.25. 

“Tt is not only as a biography of Webster that Mr. 
Scudder’s book is interesting and valuable. We know 
of no other which gives so clear an account of the liter- 
ary, the educational, and, in some respects, the social 
aspect of New England in the immediate post-revolu- 
tionary period.’”’—The Critic (New York). 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
An Historical Biography, a book of positive 
value and interest, primarily intended for 
young persons. 75 cents. 


THE DWELLERS IN FIVE-SISTERS’ 
COURT. 
A novel. 16mo, $1.25. 


STORIES AND ROMANCES. 
16mo, $1.25. 


With several other admirable books, mostly 
for young folks. 


By PROF. L. W. SPRING. 


KANSAS. 


A book of great historical interest in the Se- 
ries of American Commonwealths. 16mo, 
$1.25. ~ 


“Tn all poepects one of the very best of the series. . . . 
It is an excellent presentation of the important aspects 
and vital principles of the Kansas struggle.”—Hartford 


Courant. 
By ISAAC HENDERSON. 
AGATHA PAGE. 
A Novel of Rome and Lake Como. 
$1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


“Tt is really a most remarkable piece of work, the 
characters being clear cut, the incidents fresh and the 
manner of the author superb throughout.”— Quebec 
Chronicle. - 


THE PRELATE. 


A Novel. 12mo, $1.50; paper, 50 cents, 


“Finely written, full of situations and incidents... . 
the story is interesting to the close; the society photo- 
el aety are clever; the ending is dramatic and artistic; 
so that the novel as a whole exhibits a wide range of 
the qualities essential and the features desirable in the 
best story-telling.”— he Critic. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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talk is lively. We hardly remember 

a season when it was so abundant. 
It is not surprising that much of it is froth 
and more of it emptyings. It is the result 
of fevered workings within and unusual 
public excitement. The Senate sets a hu- 
miliating example of darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge. When the chief 
legislative body in the land sets itself before 
the public avowedly to talk for weeks against 
time it is to be expected that other bodies, 
both political and religious, should be: in- 
fected with the foolishness. The irritating 
personalities and feeble nonsense which 
senators, supposed by their constituents to 
haye dignity and wisdom, have been pouring 
out without limit at the national capital 
ought to be a warning to those who are 
going into religious gatherings hot with 
indignation. It would be well for them to 
stop and think how what they wish to say 
will look in cold type before the eyes. of 
those who are only spectators of the con- 
flict. This is a good time to observe the 
counsel of the Apostle James: ‘‘ Let every 
man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow 
to wrath.” ‘‘If any man thinketh himself 
to be religious, while he bridleth not his 
tongue but deceiveth his heart, this man’s 
religion is vain.”’ 


B ace is dull this autumn, but 


It seems to us that the decent public has 
good reason for gratitude to Judge Barker 
of this State, who has ordered that no news- 
paper shall report or comment on a trial for 
breach of promise now before the court till 
after a verdict has been reached. ‘The testi- 
mony often produced at such trials is debas- 
ing, quite unfit for general reading, and it 
is an insult to the people for newspapers to 
thrust it before their faces. Yet it is usu- 
ally served up by so large a portion of the 
daily press with prominent headlines, as 
though it were important news, that more 
decent papers feel compelled to give the 
disgusting details lest they should be 
charged with lack of enterprise. We do 
not know whether Judge Barker issued his 
order for this or other reasons, but it ap- 
pears that he is sustained in making it by 
the statutes and he should be sustained by 
the approyal of all good citizens. 


Hard things are often said about report-: 
ers. 


The competition between newspapers 
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is so great that the reporter who seeks 
promotion must employ every expedient in 
his power to get news, and sometimes he 
seems impertinent. A prominent business 
man was disturbed late at night recently by 
a young man who wanted more accurate 
information than he had been able to get 
about an important religious meeting. The 
gentleman courteously granted the inter- 
view, and next day, noticing that the meet- 
ing was reported unusually well, wrote a 
brief note of appreciation to the editor. 
Soon after the reporter met him in the pres- 
énce of several others and, with deep feel- 
ing, said the editor had given him the note 
and that he prized it among his most pre- 
cious treasures. Seizing the opportunity 
our friend asked the young man, ‘‘ Are you 
a Christian?’’ After a moment’s hesitation 
the young man frankly replied that he was, 
and three other reporters present answered 
the same question in the affirmative. ‘‘Give 
me your hands for Jesus Christ,’”’ said our 
friend, and with a hearty clasp from each 
one and word of cordial sympathy they 
parted. Atleast one busy man is glad that 
he allowed himself to be called out in the 
night on what seemed an unwarranted sum- 
mons, and he thinks that if Christian work- 
ers would uniformly show kindness to re- 
porters the tone of the secular press, espe- 
cially in its reports of religious meetings, 
might be more in sympathy with the Chris- 
tian religion. 


That the result of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions will be to do away with denomina- 
tional lines in Christian countries no one 
believes, nor will it convince any one of the 
superiority of the ethnic religions to Chris- 
tianity or make the way clear for the forma- 
tion of a new religion out of the excellencies 


‘of Parseeism, Buddhism, Brahmanism, Con- 


fucianism and Christianity. It has been 
made evident that Christianity possesses all 
that is really good in the ethnic religions, 
and, in addition, is the only system of belief 
which takes into account all the facts con- 
cerning man and his relations to God, and 
opens a way by which the guilt and power 
of sin may be removed. But just as the 
meeting of members of the different Chris- 
tian denominations has a tendency to remove 
suspicions and jealousies and to bring be- 
lievers in great fundamental truths nearer 
together, so the meeting of the representa- 
tives of what have been called false religions 
has given them a better understanding of 
each other, a better feeling toward each 
other, and, above al], has it shown the fol- 
lowers of Christ how they must proceed if 
they would give the gospel to those who by 
nature and practice are not less religious 
than themselves. 
wba al eS 

Cardinal Gibbons is very logical and very 
timely in his remark “‘ that there can be no 
good government without law and order, that 
there can be no law without authority, there 
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can be no authority without justice, there can 
be no justice without religion, there can be no 
religion without God.” 


<< 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE At 
WORCESTER. 


By far the largest number of those inter- 
ested in the work of the American Board do 
not desire the triumph of either radicals or 
ultra-conservatives. They have long re- 
garded with distress the contention between 
these two parties, and have wearied of the 
arguments which each has urged against 
the other. The missionaries and their truest 
friends note with increasing alarm that the 
interest in the work they have most at heart 
is waning, and that what is left is being di- 
verted from the fields abroad to the con- 
testants at home. Two things it is within 
the power of the Board to do next week 
which would much relieve the present ten- 
sion and turn the interest of the churches 
again toward the legitimate work of that 
body. 

The first is the appointment of Mr. Noyes, 
unencumbered by any reference to the past 
misunderstandings between himself and the 
Prudential Committee. He has explicitly 
and repeatedly declared his position on the 
topic which has occasioned the long dispute 
between him and them, as follows: 

Those who do not hear the message in this - 
life I trustfully leave to God. Ido not claim 
to know God’s method of dealing with them, 
but I do not refuse to think about them. [ en- 
tertain in their behalf what I conceive to bea 
reasonable hope that somehow, before their 
destinies are fixed, there shall be revealed to 
them the love of God in Christ Jesus. In this, 
as in every question to which God has given 
no distinct answer, I merely claim the hberty 
of the gospel. 

This is to the large majority of the sup- 
porters of the board not a position which 
should debar from work in mission fields 
one otherwise qualified. That Mr. Noyes is 
so qualified satisfying evidence has been 
given. Any apprehension felt several years 
ago regarding what might come from his 
appointment has been completely dissipated. 
His brethren in Japan declare that he has 
worked for four years in entire harmony 
with them and that he teaches no views 
different from their own. They have twice 
asked the Prudential Committee to appoint 
,bim, they have elected him to preach the 
sermon at their annual meeting next year, 
and we understand that they have adopted 
resolutions to be presented to the board re- 
newing their unanimous request for his ap- 
pointment. If the board should be so un- 
wise as to enter into a prolonged contest 
with their mission in Japan, either by refus- 
ing this request or by so qualifying it with 
indorsement of the committee’s action that 
it would not be acceptable to the mission nor 
practicable for Mr. Noyes to accept appoint- 
ment, the result would be most unfortunate. 
It is absolutely essential that the appoint- 
ment should be unencumbered by anything 
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which would defeat 
bygones. 

The second is such a change in the Pruden- 
tial Committee and officials that the domi- 
nation which now controls it shall be ended, 
We desire to speak with respect of those 
brethren who have deyoted their energies 
so largely to the carrying out of their own 
interpretations of the instructions of the 
board that they have kept these interpreta- 
tions constantly at the front for years in 
their dealings with candidates and with 
missionaries. We do not question their 
conscientiousness or their zeal in pressing 
their interpretation of these instructions. 
But if harmony is to be secured and the 
great cause of foreign missions is again to 
take its rightful place in the interest of our 
churches, and these brethren are still to re- 
main in office, then so much new life must 
be introduced into the working forces that 
these brethren shall not longer dominate 
the committee. New men must be chosen 
whose ability and experience will warrant 
confidence both at home and abroad that the 
larger interests of missions will hereafter be 
kept foremost. It will not answer merely 
to place upon the committee one or two 
brethren who, however excellent, have not 
the experience or the strength to represent 
fairly the broader sentiments of our churches 
without being overpowered by any persons 
who have been accustomed to rule. The 
same reasons will apply to the selection of 
any additional force for the other officials, 
Such a modification is the only one which 
will command public confidence, This 
needed reconstruction is not in the interest 
of any theological speculation or heresy, 
but solely to restore public confidence in 
the wisdom of official management. With 
such confidence restored suitable men and 
women will offer themselves as missionaries, 
money will not be withheld to send them 
and the prayers and interests of the churches 
will center around the fields where they 
will labor to save souls. 

It would seem that the wisdom of the 
board should prompt it to consider these 
two things and that it should not allow 
itself to be diverted from them to other 
issues till these are settled. 


it. Let bygones be 


THE WILLIAMS CENTENNIAL. 


The number of American educational in- 
stitutions which have passed their one hun- 
dredth milestone is so limited that the cele- 
bration of a centennial by any one of them 
arouses an interest which extends far be- 
yond the immediate constituency of the col- 
lege concerned. So as the sons of Williams 
sha}l return next week in large numbers to 
their alma mater, their sense of pride and 
their demonstrations of affection will be 
shared to some extent, at least, by liberally 
trained men all over the country. 

For it means much to the nation and the 
world that for 100 years Williams College 
has stood in a remote corner of our State as 
the representative of a broad and thorough 
culture and of a Christian character as 
sturdy and beautiful as the encompassing 
hills. We run over in our minds the prom- 
inent professional and business men in our 
leading cities and we do not fail to find that 
a generous proportion drew the inspira- 
tion for ‘their lifework from the college in 
northern Berkshire. In legislative halls, on 
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the supreme bench, in other positions of the 
highest responsibility Williams men have 
borne their full share of honor and exerted 
a great influence. Moreover, in that less 
conspicuous host of faithful men who, as 
preachers and teachers, as lawyers and doc- 
tors, as journalists and toilers in every de- 
partment of effort, carry on the work of the 
world patiently and well, the graduates of 
Williams are found, and they have come 
to be associated in the public thought with 
those simple and straightforward qualities 
of mind and heart which the world admires 
and on which it relies. 

We join our congratulations, then, to the 
many that during the coming week will be 
showered upon the institution. We are 
glad to contribute something toward the 
permanent value and influence of the cele- 
bration by presenting this week likenesses 
of Dr. Hopkins and President Carter, to- 
gether with a sketch of the influence of the 
college from the pen of one of its most hon- 
ored professors and a number of grateful 
testimonies, from men who are themselves 
among the worthiest products of the school, 
to the man who, more than any other one, 
has been the molding force of its history. 
It ought to be a great encouragement to 
every teacher to read the tributes of affec- 
tion which his old pupils offer to the mem- 
ory of Mark Hopkins. He did as much in 
this country to dignify the teacher’s calling 
as did Thomas Arnold in England, and the 
men and women who are giving their lives 
to educational work may rest assured that, 
in so far as they labor in the spirit of Mark 
Hopkins, they, too, sooner or later, will be 
rewarded with the love and honor of those 
whom they instruct. 


A SOUL-STIRRING OLUB MEETING. 


It is not an altogether novel thing for Con- 
gregational Clubs to invite women to their 
platform, but so far as we know the last 
meeting of the Boston club was without a 
precedent in that all the speakers were 
women and all engaged in distinct lines of 
Christian work in the immediate vicinity, 
As such this meeting deserves more than a 
reportorial notice and suggests certain re- 
flections which may have a general bearing. 

The secret of the success of this meeting, 
which was counted one of the best in the 
long history of the club, was that each 
speaker came with a story of work actually 
done. In these days when we are all the 
time telling each other how the world 
should be righted, and framing elaborate 
plans with that end in view, it is positively 
refreshing to hear, not through any middle- 
man or paid representative of the cause, 
but straight from the lips of those who are 
toiling in the field, the simple narrative of 
methods and results. It was doubtless 
news to a good many of the solid business 
men of Boston who sat in the audience that 
these particular forms of effort were be- 
ing prosecuted along the very streets and 
wharves which they traverse daily. 

Not that anything particularly startling 
was set forth. The beauty of it all con- 
sisted in the quiet modesty of both the work 
and the workers. A simple thing it is, to 
be sure, to meet the incoming steamers from 
the provinces and protect unsuspecting girls 
from the snares of a great city. Any woman 
might think of such service of the Master, 


‘which they make, 
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One woman did think of it, and the realiza- 
tion through all these years of her thought 
has been the means of blessing multitudes. 
A harder task is hers who, with other Christ- 
like souls, has undertaken to reclaim their 
fallen sisters and by ministering unto them 
in the hour when woman’s need igs sorest 
endeavor to quicken hope and love in hearts 
that have become hard and bitter, But as 
she told the touching story of what has been 
done, with an unstudied eloquence born of 
love for those whom she would reclaim, the 
eagerness with which that great audience of 
men listened. bore impressive witness to the 
respect and honor which every Christian 
heart must cherish for any one and every 
one who has courage and confidence enough 
to engage in what is usually regarded the 
most unrewarding kind of service known to 
Christian workers. 

Hardly less instructive was the setting 
forth of the endeavors of cultured, educated 
women to become acquainted with and aid 
the “other” half through their college set- 
tlement, of the varied, helpful activities of 
a city missionary, of the struggles and tri- 
umphs of the Salvation Army lassies, of the 
faithful, persistent work of the W. C. T. U. 
The faces of these half-dozen speakers car- 
ried home a lesson second only to that of 
their words. It was the old lesson that 
nothing in this life yields so much personal 
joy and satisfaction as the service of God 
through service of man, 

It is instructive, too, in view of current 
discussions to bear in mind the fact that the 
exact theological position of these six women 
was not inquired into with the utmost care 
either before or after or during their speak- 
ing. As a matter of fact, we happen to 
know that some of them claim and exercise 
considerable liberty in their thinking. Not 
all their personal views tally to a hair with 
traditional positions, while as respects forms 
of worship it is quite a step from the Salva- 
tion Army to High Church Episcopalianism, 
both of which were represented on the plat- 
form. But these women were one in their 
devotion to Jesus Christ as their divine 
Redeemer, and for their work’s sake they 
were received, honored and sent on their 
way with the hearty approbation of all. 


THE CONVERTING WORD. 


More than one person within the range of 
our own-knowledge has been led to Christ 
by a single passage of Scripture. The text 
of a sermon fastened itself in the mind when 
all the eloquence of the preacher failed to 
impress, or a favorite sentence of one’s 
mother, or of some other beloved friend, 
kept rising in the memory with ever-growing 
force. Men may say what they please about 
the Bible’s being like any other book, and 
in a measure they may be quite right, but 
there can be no successful denial that it 
possesses a wonderful power of awakening 
the soul to spiritual duty which no other 
book ever has shown, 

It makes little difference whether we 
understand by the converting word the 
Scriptures themselves or the message which 
they contain. Nor does it make much dif- 
ference whether we particularize one or an- 
other of the many applications of truth 
In any case the same 
result is attained, the quickening of the 
heart to enter upon or to renew and improve 
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the performance of its obligations to God. 


“The man is converted, changed, turned 


around so that he faces spiritually in the 
direction opposite to that toward which he 
was looking. 

It is not to be assumed that the mere 
quoting passages of Scripture to people will 
necessarily exorcise the evil spirit who may 
be ruling them. But it may be depended 
upon as true that the words of the Bible 
possess a power for good, when wisely 
spoken, of which God often has made signal 
use in the work of human salvation. 

These are days of extensive study of the 
Bible. Let us regard it at once without 
superstition and with reverent loyalty and 
confidence. Because it is peculiarly God’s 


book it possesses a unique power over men. 
—f=——$$_—____— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 

Unconditional repeal of the Sherman law 
by the Senate seems as far away as it did 
nine weeks ago when President Cleveland 
called Congress together. The Republican 
senators from the silver-producing States, 
aided openly by Senator Cameron of Penn- 
Sylvania and covertly by the senators from 
New Hampshire, plus the solid Populist 
representation and Democrats like Senators 
Morgan and Pugh, have continued to suc- 
ceed in thwarting the wishes of the execu- 
tive, the majority of the senators of both 
parties and the majority of the people. 
Acrimony in debate has intensified. Charges 
of eavesdropping and disloyalty to constitu- 
ents have flown about, and all the time the 
insidious work of those who favor compro- 
mise has been going on, thus far only to 
meet the uncompromising will of the Presi- 
dent, who, adopting the tactics of Lincoln, 
has written a letter to Governor Northern 
of Georgia showing unmistakably that he is 
as resolute as ever in his determination 
to keep our monetary standards stable and 
invariable, and is equally alive to the fate 
which awaits his party should it evade 
the plain issue set before it. Senator Cam- 
eron of Pennsylvania, in his opposition to 
repeal, misrepresents the people of his State 
and speaks solely for his own interests in 
Silver-producing property. To be sure, the 
petition sent to the Senate by a body 
of Philadelphia Republican manufacturers 
would seem to show that he has some back- 
ing, but this petition has been condemned 
by the better grade Republican journals and 
men for its effrontery in making selfish per- 
sonal interests paramount to national wel- 
fare, and when reduced to plain terms it 
simply means, as does Senator Cameron’s 
speech, that selfish men say to other equally 
selfish men: ‘‘If you will support my inter- 
ests I will support yours. The public be 
condemned.’’ The people of Pennsylvania 
have no representatives in the Senate, but a 
dynasty of politicians has loyal representa- 
tives. 


In the House of Representatives debate 
on the Tucker bill repealing the federal elec- 
tion laws is proceeding, a vote being set 
down for Oct. 10. The result is a foregone 
conclusion, but in the Senate it will meet 
with resolute opposition and inevitably cause 
the temperature to rise and complicate the 
issue now predominant in that body, which, 
during the past two months, has brought 


such criticism upon our legislative ma-_ 
. chinery by those who do not discriminate 
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between the instrument and those who 
manipulate it. Neither the appointment of 
Mr. Hornblower to the Supreme Court or 
Mr. Van Alen to the Italian mission have 
been reported back to the Senate for con- 
firmation or rejection. The latter gentle- 
man as yet has refused to order the with- 
drawal of his name and the Presideut has 
not bent his will to the storm of protest that 
has gone up since Messrs. Horace White and 
ex-Secretary Whitney have shed light upon 
the facts. 


These facts seem to be as follows, each 
man’s word being taken as authoritative for 
his own conduct. Mr. Van Alen did con- 
tribute $50,000 to the treasury of the Dem- 
ocratic national committee at a time when 
funds were low. While no definite bargain 
was made as to the reward that was to fol- 
low, it was clearly understood that such 
generosity should not be forgotten. Later, 
reports of Mr. Van Alen’s confident asser- 
tion that he was to be minister to Italy 
came to the ears of the editor of the Cen- 
tury, Mr. R. W. Gilder, one of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s most intimate friends, and the editor 
of the New York Evening Post, Mr. Horace 
White. They made known to President 
Cleveland their hope that no such appoint- 
ment would follow such a gift, because of 
the scandal to be brought upon the admin- 
istration and because of the seeming if not 
real connection between the gift and the ap- 
pointment, Just why, unless there had been 
a definite pledge made to Mr. Van Alen by 
Mr. Whitney, President Cleveland disre- 
garded the advice of two of his best friends 
and the plain dictates of common sense and 
prudence, and accepted Mr. Whitney’s in- 
sistent advice that Mr. Van Alen be nomi- 
nated, is not clear. This much is evident, 
viz., that the Senate ought not to confirm 
the appointment; that if the Senate does, 
Mr. Van Alen can scarcely afford to accept 
it. But if he does, our citizens resident and 
transient in Italy will have an opportunity 
to show of what stuff they are made. 


The mayor of Roanoke has been assured 
by the committee of law-abiding citizens now 
in control of the city that it will be safe for 
him toreturn. In Mississippi and Louisiana 
lawlessness in the treatment of the negro is 


‘bearing its logical and inevitable fruit in dis- 


regard of law by white cap regulators, who 
are intimidating the white growers of cot- 
ton and dictating the prices which they 
must pay for ginning their cotton, South 
Carolina has had alynching during the week, 
but nothing has been done about punishing 
the lynchers and Governor Tillman in an un- 
disputed interview justifies lynching for cer- 
tain crimes. Under the circumstances is it 
surprising that in the conferences of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, now 
being held, some men should be saying 
openly that the titne for uprising has come, 
or that Frederick Douglass should accept 
the presidency of a society of blacks which 
aims to secure by all legitimate ends the 
rights guaranteed to them by the Constitu- 
tion? Yet no more disastrous counsel could 
be given to the negroes than to encourage 
them to resist lawlessness by any other than 
lawful means. 


It is now announced that the late Fred- 
erick L. Ames had promised to give $500,- 
000 to Ilarvard University to be used in 
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building a much needed addition to the 
library and a reading-room, but the univer- 
sity is dependent upon the generosity of the 
heirs for the fulfillment of the promise, no 
documents legally binding them being in ex- 
istence. Half a million dollars promised be- 
fore death is not to be depreciated, neither 
does it éhange the public’s essential opinion 
of the quality of Mr. Ames’s last testament 
with its provisions entailing a vast estate 
and ignoring the needs of philanthropic and 
educational institutions, public and private. 
Such action simply accelerates and to a 
great degree justifies the demand for such 
legislation as Germany and England abroad 
and New York State at home have formu- 
lated, whereby taxes upon direct and col- 
lateral inheritances are so placed that 
though not doing injustice to heirs the State 
treasuries are enriched and taxes upon the 
people correspondingly lowered. It is not 
at all surprising, therefore, that the Massa- 
chusetts Democratic State Convention, which 
met Jast week and nominated Hon. John EH. 
Russell of Leicester for governor, should 
have made it an issue in the coming cam- 
paign by the insertion of a plank in the 
platform favoring legislation on this point 
similar to that in force in New York State. 
It is worth noting, also, that the same con- 
vention demanded the election of United 
States senators by popular vote, favored the 
adoption of some plan of referendum by 
which the important acts of the Legislature 
can be submitted to the popular vote, and 
pledged hearty support to the public school 
system, placing especial emphasis upon its 
extension by establishing schools for manual 
and industrial training. 


Fifty leading Brooklyn Republicans and 
an equal number of Democrats have united 
to do battle with ‘“‘ King’? Hugh McLaugh- 
lin of King’s County, to endeavor to reform _ 
municipal politics, elect a mayor of the 
Seth Low type and secure county officials 
who will not arrange the preliminaries of 
international prize fights, filch from the 
county treasury and do other equally illegal 
and outrageous acts that have made the 
government of King’s County and Brooklyn 
a synonym for rascality during past years. 
It is a battle demanding wise generalship, 
absolute indifference to partisanship, gener- 
ous giving of time and money, fearless 
speaking by the clergy and the press. The 
present mayor has proved his lack of inde- 
pendence and his inadequacy, and no men 
are freer in saying so than his former per- 
sonal and political friends. The quality of 
Brooklyn’s population is such that it ought 
to be comparatively easy to select the right 
candidate for an independent mayor and to 
elect him when nominated. As ex-Mayor 
Low, now president of Columbia College, 
"says: 

Nowhere else is it possible for the people of 
a city by so simple a process to effect so radi- 
cal a cure... . The city of Brooklyn today 
has, in my judgment, the best charter in the 
country, in that the administration is com- 
pletely within the reach of the citizens. ... 
The inference is, therefore, that the citizens 
of Brooklyn will be on trial at the next elec- 
tion quite as much as the present administra- 
tion... . The country at large will form its: 
estimate of Brooklyn in accordance with the 


demonstration of Brooklyn’s own wishes for 
itself, 


From May 1 to Sept. 29 the number of 
paid admissions to the World’s Fair was 
14,561,829. That is to say, a number almost 
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equal to the total male population in 1890 
of New England, the Middle States, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida and Ohio. This phe- 
nomenal record with its proportionately 
great financial return has enabled the direc- 
tors to decide that on Oct. 9, Chicago Day, 
they will pay off all indebtedness and at the 
end of October have a cash surplus with 
which to pay for the removal of the build- 
ings, the restoration of Jackson Park and 
possibly something to the stockholders, 
This happy result is due to skillful finan- 
ciering and the remarkable attendance dur- 
ing August and September, the gate re- 
ceipts alone during September bringing in 
over'$500,000 per week, and the September 
income from concessions surpassing that of 
August, which was $578,520. After Oct. 10 
school children are to be admitted at the 
rate of ten cents each, and juvenile inmates 
of charitable and reformatory institutions 
are to be admitted free. 


Speaking in Edinburgh, nominally before 
the Midlothian liberal committee and his 
Own constituents, but really to the English- 
speaking world, Mr. Gladstone has given his 
somewhat guarded opinion of the outlook 
in British politics. He does not hold that 
the last session of the House of Commons 
was a barren one, but he does believe that 
present parliamentary rules of procedure 
are inadequate, defective, and must remain 
so as long as the House of Lords can inter- 
fere between the nation expressing just 
demands and the necessary measures to 
Satisfy these demands. From 1841 to date 
the legislation of the Commons has been 
a perpetual challenge to the Lords. Some- 
times the latter has declined the challenge 
and passed the measure proposed, as in 
the repeal of the corn laws, Irish disestab- 
lishment, and the passage of the land act 
of 1870, ‘‘ because unless they had done so 
there would have been no House of Lords 
at this date.” What, then, will followits re- 
cent rejection of the Irish home rule bill, 
back of which stands the majority of the 
British, if not English, electors? 

If the nation is determined, it will not be 
battled by a phalanx of 500 peers. We have 
the will of the country to execute, and cannot 
submit to the House of Lords, although they 
bear high-sounding titles and sit in a gilded 
chamber, . . «J was not so sure when Lord 
Salisbury threatened a year ago to destroy the 
home rule bill that the Lords recognized that 
this might involve the question of, their own 
independent and responsible existence. [If it 
Should ever happen in the vicissitudes of po- 
litical affairs that the House of Lords, by some 
accident or collateral process, should bring 
about a dissolution of the House of Commons, 
depend upon it, the people will not consider 
home rule alone but will mix with it another 
question on which the Lords may bitterly la- 


ment, when it is too late, that they ever raised 
an issue, 


Radicals doubtless regret that Mr, Glad- 
stone was not more vehement in his manner 
and revolutionary in his program, but he 
has a way of keeping somewhere near his 
party and not too far ahead of it that helps; 
him to more successes than are given to 
most statesmen, 


If ever governmentalinterference or ‘‘com- 
pulsory arbitration’’ is to solve industrial 
warfare surely the situation in England to- 
day will be cited as proof of its necessity. 
Gaunt famine stalks through the colliery 
districts. . Industry is at a standstill in the 
great towns dependent upon coal for motive 
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power. Railway earnings are falling away 
since neither coal nor goods are offered for 
carriage. Householders in London and the 
great cities are paying at the rate of $11 
per ton for their coal and all the time the 
feeling between colliery owners and the 
miners grows more and more bitter. Parlia- 
ment has adjourned and no relief can be 
expected from it. Arbitration has been re- 
jected and the end no one can foresee save 
that sentiment in favor of giving some one 
authority to prevent the recurrence of such 
conditions is rapidly crystallizing. France 
and Siam have come toan agreement which, 
as might be expected, gives France even 
more territory than it was thought she had 
extorted. Brazil continues to be the scene 
of revolution, no clearly discernible facts. 
looming out of the cloud of conflicting mes- 
sages from that country. From Central 
America comes the welcome news that a 
genuine movement toward confederation has 
begun. Cholera is still doing its deadly 
work in Germany, Russia and Persia, and 
yellow fever is demanding victims in Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 


—>— 


IN BRIEF, 


Auditing committees should audit. 


We shall print next week a noteworthy and 
timely article from ex-Senator H. L. Dawes, 
entitled Congress Then and Now. 


Hurrah for Mrs. Trumbull, wife of the city 
missionary of La Grande, Ore., whose home 
sheltered thirty Chinese fugitives from a law- 
less mob, whose Winchester rifle and resolute 
threat to shoot the first man that entered the 
house kept the mob at bay! 


Belgians have struggled hard for the right 
to vote. Now they have won, and every citi- 
zen above the age of twenty-five must vote 
or pay a penalty. Why not? No one has a 
right to the privilege of citizenship who does 
not acknowledge it as a duty. 


Thomas Chalmers made immortal the phrase, 
“The expulsive power of a new affection.” 
Rey. Charles A. Berry of Wolverhampton 
Eng., has coined another and one that applies 
pertinently to existing political and ecclesi- 
astical conditions, viz., ‘‘ The explosive power 
of a right principle.” 


The New York Commercial Advertiser, in its 
Saturday issue, is not unmindful of the fact 
that religious and ecclesiastical matters inter- 
est the average reader quite as much as dress, 
Sports and prize fights. Two columns of such 
well-edited news and opinion as appeared in 
its columns week before last are not often 
found in secular journals. 


Attendants upon the A. M. A. meeting at 
Elgin, Ill., will be able to avail themselves of 
the special rates offered by all the railroads 
from Eastern points to Chicago. There is a 
promise of a large and enthusiastic meeting, 
even thongh the society closes its fiscal year 
with a debt of $45,000. Fuller information 
in regard to the meeting will be found in our 
column of notices. 


The American assistant to the Jesuit 
Father-general in Rome, in writing to the 
manager of the recent Catholic Congress, ex- 
pressing his regret at his inability to be pres- 
ent, said: ‘‘ The hopes of the church are cen- 
tered in the young republic.”’. This has been 
asserted by Protestants reasoning from phe- 
nomena. Here is a confession from head- 
quarters based on intentions. 


Ball bearings are not only used now in bicy-. 
cles and racing sulkies but they are being 


used by some of the leading carriage manu- 


lie. 
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facturers. They save friction, avoid the col- 
lection of dirt, increase the speed, prolong the 
life and in the end reduce the cost of any 
vehicle or machine to which they are applied. 
Every Christian business man needs moral 
and spiritual “‘ ball bearings” in these days of 
pressure and anxiety. 


Do those who advocate the formation of a 
new foreign missionary society suppose that 
this would meau the withdrawal from the 
corporate membership of the American Board 
of those who oppose its present policy? No 
doubt it would mean a division of churches 
and contributions, but we do not think that 
any corporate members would resign the trusts 
committed to them, and we do not see how 
peace in the board could result from the for- 
mation of a new organization. 

To accommodate attendants upon the board 
meeting New England railroad lines will re- 
duce their rates to Worcester next week toa 
fare and one-third round trip. The Central 
Traffic Association, which governs Western 
railroads, fixes rates at one and three-fifths, 
limited, first-class fare. It is impossible to 
outline the program for the three days further 
than that on Tuesday afternoon the usual re- 
ports will be presented, followed, Tuesday 
evening, by the sermon by Rev. A. J. Lyman, 
Deb: 


If a’man offers $50,000 to a political party 
and is promised a foreign mission in return, 
should he lose both the money and the position 
in case the facts are made known? This is 
the live question in ethics now before the pub- 
The editors of two great publications are 
reported to hold the opinion that he should 
not be compelled to lose the money if he does 
fail to secure the position. According to an 
ex-secretary of the navy, who is implicated, 
the man should lose both and be forever barred 
from society. 


Few will deny that the resolutions concern- 


‘ing the American Board passed by the Wis- 


consin State Convention and by the Chicago 
Ministers’ Meeting which we publish this 
week on page 469 fairly represent the posi- 
tion of the churches and ministers of the In- 
terior, as the action on the same subject by 
the Connecticut State Conference a few 
months ago represented the position of East- 
ern churches. We can hardly believe that 
any lover of the cause of missions will be so 
willfully blind as to ignore these signs of the 
times. 


The Earl of Aberdeen, in his address to the 
mayor and corporation of Quebec, let it be 
known that his assumption of the great re- 
sponsibility of being governor-general of Can- 
ada, and his recognition of the honor con- 
ferred, would not, to use his own language, 
exclude him “‘ from the common lot, the com- 
mon heritage of service. Nay, it implies, it 
includes, it conveys this privilege, this grand 
principle and purpose of life.’”? Canada will 
never rue the day when the Christian philan- 
thropist was nominated governor-general by 
the British Liberal ministry. 


The millennium dawns. We are sure of it. 
Why? A fair is to be held in Boston this 
month where the following rules will govern: 


No exorbitant prices are to be placed on any 
articles, the regular market prices to rule in 
every case. 

Every customer must be given his or her 
right change on making a purchase. 

Nothing will be hung in front of or upon the 
tables to obstruct the view of the articles of- 
fered for sale. 

No hawking of goods about the hall will be 
permitted and no one will be importuned to 
buy. 2 


Mr. Gladstone’s indignation at the House 
of Lords for rejecting the home rule bill 


we 


vay : 
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in the face of an evident popular wish that 
it should be passed is applauded by the Eng- 
lish people. But neither he nor they can for- 
get that they face a close corporation with 
a life tenure of office, and it is not strange that 
the old statesman’s comment on the situation 
culminates as follows: ‘That being so, we 
have arrived at a very serious position, and 
the grand question is, How are we to escape 
from it?’’? The close corporation will proba- 
bly reply with another famous question, ‘‘ What 
are you going to do about it?” 


Roman Catholics are urged by their priests 
to hold their children to the church by keep: 
ing them in parochial schools. But in the 
effort to hold them and to get from their 
parents money to support these schools they 
drive away many families from the church 
altogether. Mgr. Satolli, the new papal able- 
gate, has already discovered this fact. He 
says: 

The excessive call for money upon the Cath- 
olics is, in my opinion, inopportune and most 
undoubtedly injurious to Catholics, as I have 
already ascertained with regret in several 
places. Many families, being too much pressed 


by pecuniary impositions, have finally aban- 
doned the sacraments and the church. 


Itis gratifying to get facts rather than the- 
ories relative to the number of unemployed. 
A census of Chicago just taken by the police 
shows that whereas one year ago a given 
number of firms were employing 191,463 per- 
sons, they are now employing only 112,099, 
That the difference represents the number of 
unemployed it is not safe to say, for the men 
discharged may have found work with other 
firms, or gone to other cities. Yet when such 
allowances have been made it is evident that 
the outlook for the winter in Chicago is not 
bright. A study of the industries affected 
most and least is suggestive. Men seem to 
be still buying bread, beer, coal and wood, 
but going without bicycles and cigars, new 
clothes, pianos and organs. 


It is possible to secure so many bona fide 
tributes to Christianity by men of letters that 
it becomes foolish as well as dishonest to 
quote tributes that were never uttered. Such 
an one is that credited to James Russell 
Lowell, which concludes thus: 

When skeptics can find such a place ten 

miles square on this globe where the gospel of 
Christ has not gone first and cleared the way 
and laid the foundations and made decency 
and security possible, it will then be in order 
for the skeptical literati to move thither and 
there ventilate their views. 
We some time ago furnished proof of the spuri- 
ousness of this utterance, and now the North- 
western Christian Advocate quotes Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, Mr. Lowell’s literary executor, 
as informing it that from internal evidence 
he is sure that the speech is “ either a fabrica- 
tion or a misrepresentation.”’ 


No lover of justice can regard the frequent 
lynchings in the South with other than a feel- 
ing of indignation that justice should be so 
outraged, shame that our country must be held 
responsible for sharing in it, and pity for those 
who imperil the safety of every innocent per- 


son in their community by smiting down law 


and order and upholding lawlessness. Yet it 
is easier to condemn such crimes when we are 
so far away from them as not to feel the peril 


_ which threatens from haying abroad in the com- 


munity criminals who do such atrocious deeds 
as have been committed by some of those 
who have been lynched. It is well to remem- 
ber what Dr. A. D. Mayo, an old-time aboli- 
tionist, is reported to havé said to a Boston 
audience: 

You criticise the Southern people for their 
treatment of the negroes. If you were situated 
as they are you would treat them no better; I 
baa not sure that you would do so well as they 

ave done. ‘ 


: 
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More and more the center of historic in- 
terest in our country must be our national 
capital. There live our foremost statesmen. 
There are held many of the most noteworthy 
social, educational, political and religious 
gatherings. There circles of noted men and 
women are making history of public interest. 
A very entertaining article in the current 
Scribner's, by Rey. Dr. Teunis Hamlin, on His- 
toric Houses in Washington, illustrates how 
many points of interest in that city ought to 
be secured and marked to commemorate his- 
toric events. The Memorial Association of 
the District of Columbia, incorporated Jast 
year, is the first organization yet made for 
preserving historic houses at the capital, for 
suitably marking places of interest through- 
out the city and for cultivating reverence for 
the memories of founders and leaders of the 
republic. Such an organization was started 
none too soon. It is an important aid to in- 
telligent patriotism. It should have the sym- 
pathy and support of all American citizens. 


=< 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM NEW YORK. 


The Episcopal Church Missions House, of 
which Bishop Potter, assisted by the bishops 
of Missouri, South Dakota and Western 
Texas, laid the corner stone last October, is 
coming near to completion and our churehly 
neighbors will erelong be leaving the Bible 
House for their new and permanent home 
at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
second Street. That locality is getting to be 
a favorite center for office and public build- 
ings of the better sort—to the Y. M.C. A. 
and Academy of Design, older settlers, hay- 
ing been recently added the two societies 
for the suppression of cruelty (one to chil- 
dren and the other to animals), the United 
Charities building, this new mission house, 
a fine marble edifice now going up for the 
Bleecker Street Savings Bank, and close by, 
facing Madison Square, the Metropolitan In- 
surance building, also of marble, one of the 
most elegant and imposing business struc- 
tures in this city or any other. 

The new missions house'is eighty feet by 
seventy and over one hundred feet high (six 
stories), steel frame filled in with brick. 
The lower floor is given up to stores for 
renting to church booksellers and the like. 
The upper stories are to rent for offices and 
studios. On the second floor are to be the 
offices of the Board of Home and Foreign 
Missions, the Woman’s Auxiliary, the li- 
brary and board room, besides a beautiful 
and completely appointed chapel. The cost 
of the structure and lot is said to be $420,- 
000 or more, raised by donations of wealthy 
Churehmen, among whom are prominently 
named Messrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt and others, The builders 
of our New York Congregational House 
have not yet appeared. The New York 
diocese has its own separate house in La- 
fayette Place, the gift of the late Miss Cath- 
erine L. Wolfe, who so liberally befriended, 
among other objects, Grace Church and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Here are the 
offices of the bishop, the archdeacon and 
other officers of the diocese, the diocesan 
library, etc. Their city mission has three 
chapels and expends about $50,000 a year, 
employing eleven clergymen, two lay read- 
ers and several women visitors. They have 
also a mission for seamen, and their minor 
charitable and helpful organizations sus- 
tained by churches or individuals are alto- 
gether ‘“‘too numerous to mention.”” One 
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of the latest forms of rescue service, said to 
be exclusively managed by Episcopalian 
ladies, is the hunting up and ministering to 
poor female victims of the Chinese opium 
venders—a class whom most, even of self- 
sacrificing workers in the slums, regard as 
hopeless: 

The elaborate new office buildings farther 
up town, with all the modern appliances for 
expediting business, brought a strong temp- 
tation to bear upon the executive committee 
of the American (now Congregational) Home 
Missionary Society to “‘ go up higher,”’ leay- 
ing the rooms it has occupied in the Bible 
House ever since it was built, forty years 
ago. Extensive alterations, repairs and bet- 
terments, especially in the construction of 
vaults for the safe keeping of documents of 
pecuniary and historic value, liberally made 
by the Bible Society at its expense, decided 
the committee to ‘‘ continue business at the 
old stand.’’ The changes are nearly com- 
pleted, and after a few more days the officers 
will be glad to welcome the friends of home 
missions to more attractive and comfortable 
quarters than they were hitherto able to 
offer. 

And just here it may be well again to 
remind those friends of the change in the 
society’s corporate name. ‘‘ The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society,” being its 
legal title on and after Oct. 1, 1893, should 
be used in correspondence and documents 
pertaining to the body for sixty-seven years 
known as the American Home Missionary 
Society. Let it be distinctly borne in mind, 
however, that the use of the former name 
in wills already made, and elsewhere, in no 
degree vitiates those instruments, legal steps 
having been taken to make absolutely sure 
the identity of the one society under the 
two titles. In these hard times the new and 
genial treasurer, Mr. William B. Howland, 
may be relied on not to refuse checks from 
old friends made payable to the A. H.M.S., 
after the ancient manner, ‘‘on the con- 
trary, quite the reverse.”’ 

The Congregational pastors of New York 
and Brooklyn have all returned in robust 
health from their vacations and have been 
greeted by good audiences. Dr. Stimson 
found the Broadway Tabernacle Church 
brightly renovated, with some changes in 
the pulpit and choir loft, conforming them 
somewhat more closely to the latest taste 
in such matters. The church has provided 
its pastor with a helper in the person of a 
“church secretary,’”’ with an office in the 
building, where he will attend to the church’s 
ordinary correspondence, meet and answer 
the questions of persons who else would 
take the pastor’s time, and make himself 
generally useful. In the congregation’s 
service of song the new Laudes Domini 
takes the place of the Songs of the Sanc- 
tuary. 

Dr. Meredith’s people have made consid- 
erable enlargement of their Sunday school 
building so as to accommodate their over- 
flowing infant department, in which the 
teaching is hereafter to be in separate 
classes, aS in the maturer school. Their 
subject for the coming season is to be the 
Life of Christ. 

Dr. Behrends spent most of his vacation 
on the Pacific coast, largely in Washington, 
visiting his married daughter. He has 
brought back cheering ideas of the charac- 
ter and prospects of that new State, where 
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he found more of the New England spirit 
than he had expected. Mrs. Terhune 
(Marion Harland), wife of the pastor of Puri- 
tan Church, is shortly to leave with their 
son, just graduated from Columbia College, 
to make the tour of Palestine and Egypt 
this winter. ; 

Rev. Charles Cook, lately a street preacher 
of London, whose deep practical interest in 
the temporal welfare of prisoners has car- 
ried him into the prisons of Great Britain, 
France, Austria, Italy, Russia, Greece, 
Spain, Morocco, Egypt and elsewhere, is now 
here for the second time looking into our 
prisons and proposes to visit many others 
throughout the country. He has given sey- 
eral addresses in the Tombs, and thrilled 
the John Street prayer meeting with the 
affecting story of his experience in giving 
the New Testament to prisoners in many 
lands. 


Mrs. Annie Besant is talking and lectur- » 


ing here and in Brooklyn to show how much 
better and nobler is the theosophic doctrine 
of the soul, of life and of death than the 
Christian. Her doctrine being a trifle ‘‘ hard 
to be understood,’’ and its foundations rest- 
ing on her individual assertion, she has not 
yet made many converts, so far as heard 
from. HUNTINGTON. 


THE END OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


The Parliament of Religions has ad- 
journed. There was no abatement of inter- 
est during the last days and hard as it was 
to sit in the rude hall which had been con- 
structed only for temporary use there were 
few vacant places at any of the meetings. 
For the closing services Wednesday evening 
seats for not less than seven thousand peo- 
ple were provided. Even thus hundreds, if 
not thousands, failed to find admission. 

On Saturday, Sept. 23, came the paper of 
Aaron M. Powell of the Society of Friends 
on the grounds of sympathy and fraternity 
among religious men, a paper in which he 
did not hesitate to criticise so-called Chris- 
tian people for their un-Christian treatment 
of the Chinese and the Indians and for un- 
Christian conduct generally. Dr. A. W. 
Momerie of London spoke of the essentials 
of religion, which he found in implicit recog- 
nition of God and in righteous living. In 
an address..on international arbitration, 
Thomas J. Semmes, a Roman Catholic from 
Louisiana, dwelt upon the duty of Chris- 
tianity to suggest and secure some plan for 
the settlement of difficulties between nations 
by arbitration rather than by war. But the 
address which this morning touched all 
hearts was given by Mrs. Fannie B. Wil- 
liams, a colored woman, in answer to the 
question, What can religion do to advance 
the condition of the American negro? Few 
addresses were superior to this in beauty of 
diction, in wisdom, in real eloquence or in 
the modesty or power with whichit was de- 
livered. In a paper by Dr. H. H. Jessup of 
Beirut the immense importance of the reli- 
gious mission of the English-speaking nations 
wasmade clear. Very interesting, also, was 
a paper on the spirit and opinions of the Ar- 
menian Church by Ohanner Chatochumyna 
of Armenia and not less so a paper by Rev. 
P. Phiambotes of Chicago, giving the lead- 
ing features of the Greek Church. Interna- 
tional Justice and Amity were ably discussed 
by Rey. Dr. S. L. Baldwin of New York and 


‘Rabbi Silverman called attention to some of 
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the false opinions which are held about the 
Jews. <A paper by Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Mar- 
tin of Peking rebuked in fitting language 
the unjust course which America has taken 
with the Chinese and the infamy of the 
Geary law. 

On Sunday the first address on the rela- 
tion of Christianity to America was by Prof. 
Thomas O. Gorman of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, the second, on what re- 
ligion has wrought for America, by Rev. Dr. 
D. J. Burrell of New York. Here, as so 
often in the treatment of other important 
religious topics, the grounds taken by Cath- 
olics and Protestants were nearly identical. 
In the evening Dr. H. K. Carroll set forth 
hopefully the present religious condition of 
our country. Dr. Pentecost spoke impres- 
sively and powerfully on the present outlook 
of religion. 

Monday morning the audience began to 
show signs of sorrow that the end of the 
parliament was approaching. Day after 
day the same faces in almost the same chairs 
in the hall had been seen, but now. with 
these familiar faces came others which had 
appeared more rarely. The profound in- 
terest which the people have taken in this 
parliament has been a great surprise. 
Strangers have divided their time to some 
extent between the parliament and the 
White City, but residents in Chicago have 
hardly been to the fair grounds the last 
three weeks. Men and their thoughts have 
proved more attractive than the things 
which they have made. ’ The exercises Mon- 
day morning, after the recitation together 
of the Lord’s prayer, as has always been 
done by the audience standing and rever- 
ently bowing the head, began with a poem 
by L. J. Brock on the Friendships of Faith. 
Professor Richey of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, in a clear and strong 
statement of the history of the Anglican 
Church, showed how it had always been a 
stanch defender of civil and religious lib- 
erty. But the paper of the morning, and 
perhaps of the day, if not of the week, was 
that of Rey. George T. Candlin, an English 
Methodist missionary from China, on Chris- 
tian Union and Its Relation to the Work of 
Missions. He showed the folly of introduc- 
ing denominational and theological differ- 
ences into the minds of those who have 
never heard of them and dwelt earnestly 
on the waste which so much denominational 
machinery in the carrying on of our mission- 
ary work causes. Mr. Candlin has adopted 
the Chinese dress, even to the queue, for the 
sake of his work, and in all his movement 
made his tremendous earnestness apparent. 
Here are a few of his sentences. ‘‘ Religion 
is the only unifier. Nothing worth having 
is founded on unbelief. Without the false 
religions everything would be worse. Luci- 
fer and Beelzebub have no creed. Hell has 
no religion.’’ Following this paper came a 
paper of great wisdom, beauty and strength 
on the Reunion of Christendom by the ven- 
erable Dr. Schaff, whose health did not per- 
mit him to read what he had written. The 
last address of the morning, on Interdenomi- 
national Comity, was by President Whitman 
of Colby University. 

A very curious paper, read by special favor, 
was that by Chistophore Jibara of Damas- 
cus, who styles himself Archimandrite of 
the Apostolic and Patriarchal Throne of the 
Orthodox Church in Syria and the whole 
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‘East, which made a plea for the union of 


Christianity and Mohammedanism on the 
ground that the Gospels and the Koran are 
in agreement with each other, and can only 
be understood when read together! A brief 
reply to some criticisms of Hinduism by 
Dr. Pentecost was read by Mr. Ghandhi of 
Calcutta, in which he said that it is just as 
wrong to make Hinduism responsible for 
sins which it is doing its best to remove as 
it is to charge the sins of America on the 
Christian religion. 

Prof. L. F. Townsend, late of the Boston 
University, began the afternoon session with 
a strong plea for the truths of Bible ortho- 
doxy, which, he affirmed, can never be out- 
grown. Then came an account of the rise 
and principles of the Free Baptists of Amer- 
ica, by Prof. J. A. Howe of Bates College, 
followed by a paper on the Ideals of the 
Brahmo-somaj. In the evening came a 
paper by Miss Frances Willard on a White 
Life for Two, i. e., by the husband as well 
as the wife, and another by Mrs. E. C. 
Staunton on The Worship of God. Rev. 
F. E. Clark, D.D., gave an interesting ac- 
count of Christianity as he had seen it dur- 
ing his journey round the world. 

On Tuesday Prof. W. C. Wilkinson of Chi- 
cago University read a paper in which he in- 
sisted that Christianity could never have any 
friendship with a false or partial system of be- 
lief, an opinion controverted by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. Rev. A. M. Ignados of Turkey 
and Prof. Minas Tscheraz, now an exile in 
London, spoke on the influence exerted by 
the Armenian Church, Dr. J. 8. Dennis, one 
of its secretaries, on the work of the Presby- 
terian board of foreign missions, and Prof. 
G. B. Maury on the religious situation in 
France, After a curious address by Rev. 


-John Gmeiner of St. Paul on the primitive 


and prospective religious reunion of the hu- 
man family, Mrs. Celia Parker Wooley of 
Chicago read an exceedingly bright paper 
on the world’s religious debt to America. 
She was followed by Rev. R. A. Hume, who 
traced in an admirable way some points of 
contact and contrast between Christian and 
Hindu thought. Nabutu Kishamato gave 
his reasons for believing that Japan, at no 
distant period, will become Christian, and 
one of the highest tributes to the worth of 
Christianity came from H. W. Kiretchjian 
of Constantinople. The evening was set 
apart for the Buddhist delegation when 
Shaku Soyen of Japan made a plea for arbi- 
tration as a means of settling difficulties be- 
tween nations. 

Among the notable speakers at the closing 
sessions on Wednesday were Bishop Keane 
of Washington and Rey. W. R. Alger. The 
latcer claimed that religious unification will 
be brought about by methods which are exs- 
thetic, scientific, ethical, political, social 
and economic as well as religious. A paper 
by Professor Drummond on evolution was 
read, and another on Christ as the Unifier 
of Mankind, excellent and tender in spirit, 
by Dr. G. D. Boardman of Philadelphia fit- 
tingly closed the parliament. The closing 
services, held at the same time in differ- 
ent halls and as nearly as possible exactly 
alike, consisted of farewell addresses from 
the foreign delegates, who were allowed 
four minutes each, and parting words from 


‘members of the committee which has had 


this great meeting in charge. In Colum- 
bus Hall the services were enriched by the 
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singing of the Hallelujah Chorus from the 
Messiah by the Apollo Club, led by Pro- 
fessor Tomlins. 

From these letters it might be inferred 
that we have had no other congresses than 
the one above described. This would be an 
error. While the parliament has been in 
session some forty congresses have been 
held. That which has for its object Sun- 
day rest, that on social evolution and duty, 
that on ethical culture, that of the dis- 
ciples of religious unity, and the great mis- 
sionary congress are now in session. While 
the crowds in attendance are not yet quite 
as large as at the Parliament of Religions, 
the distinguished names of those who are to 
speak and read papers at the congresses yet 
to come and now in progress will not fail 
to attract multitudes. The results of the 
missionary work of the last hundred years 
and the present survey of the fields which 
call for’ labor will not be less interesting to 
the Christian public than what we have 


heard from the different religions of the - 


world. 
Chicago, Sept. 30. FRANKLIN. 


FROM MILWAUKEE. 


Next, perhaps, to Denver our city has 
suffered from the prevailing financial strin- 
gency. There is, however, the hope that 
the worst has passed. The banks that have 
stood thus far are likely to weather the 
storm. It is not too harsh a thing to say 
that in our business failures there has been 
apparent much of dishonesty or mismanage- 
ment or both. Since the great fire of Octo- 
ber last much of our record has been one 
of misfortune and dishonor. The city is 
making an effort to give labor to as many 
as possible of the unemployed. But a large 
part of its funds is tied up in one of the 
suspended banks. Whether or not the city 
is a ‘‘ preferred creditor’’ is a question for 
the courts to settle and they will doubtless 
have to do it. Meanwhile work has been 
begun on our new city hall, which is to be 
one of the stateliest structures of its class 
in the country, and the new government 
building, for which there was made an ap- 
propriation of $2,250,000, has been in prog- 
ress allsummer. But, despite all effort to 
give work, hundreds are out of employment, 
and the outlook for the coming winter is a 
gloomy one. But amid our misfortunes we 
keep sound heads on the silver question. 
The idea that the poor man, or any other 
man, can be helped by the substitution of 
depreciated currency for a sound one finds 

few advocates here or anywhere in our 
State. 

Milwaukee has been this summer a city 
of conventions. She has entertained the 
American Medical Association, the Odd 
Fellows, the much-maligned plumbers, Ger- 
man editors, bands of singers, the World’s 
Fair newspaper correspondents, the ‘‘ Turn- 
vereine,’’ or German societies for physical 
culture, and the American Bar Association. 

The ‘‘hard times’? do not prevent the 
attempt to establish here a medical school— 
the only one in Wisconsin. It is to have a 
three years’ course for those who hold a 
college degree or anything reasonably ap- 

‘sproximating thereto and a four years’ course 
for others. It will have a faculty of twenty- 
two lecturers and a free dispensary. In 
close affiliation with the institution it is pro- 
posed to establish a Presbyterian hospital. 
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Six German pastors of the most consery- 
ative Lutheran sect—the so-called ‘‘ Mis- 
souri synod’’—have lately begun to hold 
services occasionally in English. Some, if 
not all, of them are in the most solidly Ger- 
man portion of the city, and, as they were 
determined opponents of the requirement 
that children be educated in English, this 
recent action of theirs is of marked signifi- 
cance. 

The week beginning Sept. 17 was made 
‘Ca week of self-denial”’ for the relief of our 
overburdened and most needy State home 
missionary society. Probably most of the 
“self-denial’’ was on the part of those who 
for a full year past have had abundant 
opportunity to exercise this grace of char- 
acter. There is need of generosity; the 
society is owing both the banks and its mis- 
sionaries and it cannot borrow more if it 
would and dared. In spiritual things the 
new year of work is full of promise. 

Jee De 


<— 


CURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME, 


Is Christianity Losing Its Hold Upon the 
People? ‘ No,” answers H. L. Carroll, LL. D., 
in the Ohristian Advocate, wherein he chal- 
lenges the Yorum article positions of Presi- 
dent Hyde of Bowdoin. Discussing the de- 
cline of the Sunday evening service, which he 
acknowledges is apparent if not real, he holds 
that it does not necessarily imply that Chris- 
tianity is losing its hold because, firstly, people 
get a vast amount of religious teaching in the 
Sunday school, and, secondly, ‘‘there has 
been an enormous increase in religious liter- 
ature, periodical and general. The religious 
newspaper circulates widely, going into nearly 
all Christian families and carrying to its dili- 
gent readers an immense amount of Biblical, 
spiritual, devotional and doctrinal matter 
such as goes to make up sermons. The in- 
crease in the number, circulation and influ- 
ence of the religious press is one of the won- 
ders of the times. Add to this the tons of 
Sunday school literature so lavishly supplied 
in the form of lesson commentaries, lesson 
weeklies and monthlies, lesson leaves and the 
thousand and one aids to Biblical study; the 
circulation of millions of cheap editions of 
standard religious books formerly beyond the 
reach of thousands of families; and the ex- 
tensive use of the press by congregations in 
the publishing of sermons and other religious 
matter for local distribution—take all this 
into account and the conclusion is forced 
upon us that the public mind is saturated 
with Christian instruction.’’ 

President Finley of Knox College, writing in 
the October Chautauquan on American Char- 
ity Movements, says: ‘‘The truth is that un- 
der conditions requiring continued self-sacri- 
fice, expense and labor'the individual is always 
striving to transfer his burden to the shoulders 
of the public. But, whether the public agen- 
cies or the private aré to have an increasing 
share in the relief of the poor, it can be said 
with confidence that the movement toward 
centralization of control, toward organization 
and co-operation of charitable agencies will 
continue, for men have come to recognize the 
fact that charity, to be most helpful and least 
harmful, must be given with greatest discrimi- 
nation and care, and this is possible only 
through organization.” 

Rey. Dr. B. F. De Costa, in the Conqueror, 
gives the reasons why he believes in the Sal- 
vation Army: ‘‘ The Salvation Army is a fight- 
ing, protesting body and is true to Christ’s 
ideal, giving a worldly and ease-loving church 
a needed object lesson. God grant that the 
church may heed it and hasten to get upon 
a fighting and self-sacrificing basis. The 
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church’s debt to the Salvation Army is simply 
enormous. The army is doing a work that 
the church, in her present condition, is wholly 
unprepared to attempt, and the latter may 
well empty portions of the contents of her 
coffers into the treasury of the distinctly fight- 
ing contingent.”’ 

Herbert Vgelsh, secretary of the Indian 
Rights Association, writing on Appropria- 
tions for Indian Education in a symposium on 
Church and State in the Christian at Work, 
says: ‘“‘ My thought, then, is that the Federal 
Government has the same right’ to contract 
with a religious body for the execution of its 
legitimate work that it has to contract with 
any private person or corporation; that the 
Indian educational work being its legitimate 
work its contract system for the education of 
Indian children is sound in theory and has, 
on the whole, been successful; but that it has 
in practice developed abuses, which, consid- 
ered in conjunction with most other changed 
conditions, most prominent among which is 
the improvement of the Government Indian 
schools, the system should gradually be aban- 
doned; but the Government must continue 
some sort of working relations with the vari- 
ous religious bodies in the work of civilizing 
the Indians—it is its duty so to do—and that 
public sentiment should be directed toward a 
recognition of the value and necessity of the 
work of all and against a spirit of favoritism 
toward any one.’’ 

The Catholic World (October) says: ‘‘ The 
necessity of a more thorough study of social 
problems is evident to all, for the church, 
whose care is the soul of-a nation, cannot 
prosecute its designs if it neglect the body of 
the nation, and it cannot lead men to the 
Divinity if it have no care for humanity... . 
If the Christian Church does not offer some 
relief to the crying needs of the people in the 
gospel of daily life, the people will look else- 
where.” 

The Cumberland Presbyterian thinks the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions suggests anew 
the true method of missionary work, taught 
long ago by Paul, who sought, first of all, by 
conference and communion to find agreements 
and a common ground of sympathy with those 
he desired to convert: ‘“‘ Though we approach 
the heathen from the higher ground of a divine 
faith, though we are God’s messengers to them, 
we are not to begin by denouncing them or 
their false religion, but we are rather, by 
friendly conference, to find what is true in 
their imperfect faith, and make that the start- 
ing point for teaching the way of salvation.’’—— 
The Interior also says: ‘St. Paul reminds the 
stricter Jews of his own day that the Father 
of the faithful was so called before he received 
covenant rites, It was a patriarch of Uz, not 
of Jerusalem, who was alone named ‘a per-~ 
fect man.’ Into the very lineage of the Mes- 
siah Ruth introduced an alien strain. Corne- 
lius had but a dim knowledge of the Christ, 
but his prayers were heard and his alms had 
in remembrance.” 

: ABROAD. 

Prof. Marcus Dods, reviewing, in the British 
Weekly, Leslie Stephen’s latest book, An Ag- 
nostie’s Apology, observes that ‘‘as a reac- 
tion against theological dogmatism agnosti- 
cism was, perhaps, inevitable and is welcome. 
Men have spoken so familiarly of God, of His 
feelings and actions, that, as the result of 
affirming anything and everything of Him, 
they will now affirm nothing... . Nothing 
could be more useful than a dispassionate dis- 
cussion of the limits of human knowledge, 
the need and possibility of a revelation and 
the distinction between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate anthropomorphism.”’ 

Dr. Alex. Mackennal, commenting in the 
September Review of the Churches on the Noyes 
case and the course of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, says: ‘‘It is hard to credit the com- 
mittee with both simplicity of purpose and 
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knowledge of human nature. If it was not 
intended to force Mr. Noyes into a repudia- 
tion of his former sentiments, the committee 
has shown a wonderful incapacity to do gra- 
ciously a gracious act.” 


<> 


WHAT IS THE MATTER? 


BY REV. HENRY M. LADD, D.D., CLEVELAND, 


Something is the matter with the vener- 
able body, the American Board. That is 
very evident. Pulse and tongue indicate 
that the patient is in a high fever, Wise 
doctors have rushed in to diagnose the 
case. They have done so before, and have 
prescribed various remedies. But recovery 
seems now more distant than ever. Some 
will have it that the patient is not sick at 
all if only let alone; that if somebody would 
kindly quit trying to poison it strength and 
joy would return. Others say that the ven- 
erable body is stiffened with the rheumatics 
of old age and can be saved only by the 
transfusion of fresh blood into its official 
veins. There is real danger in all this diag- 
nosing and prescribing that these doctors, 
in their zeal, may overlook the root of the 
disease. The symptoms are so violent that 
they seem to rivet the whole attention, but 
the disturbance, or even the occasion for 
the disturbance, is one thing and the cause, 
or the condition of it, is quite another. 
Unquestionably the Noyes affair demands 
immediate and vigorous attention and it is 
getting it. The enlargement of the Pru- 
dential Committee, in the hope of facilitat- 
ing business, should be considered. Then 
what? ~While these and other great ques- 
tions are being discussed in the hearing of 
all our churches we are still likely to ‘‘ skim 
and film the ulcerous place’’ and have it all 
to do over again in some other form. Just 
so long as the board remains a close corpo- 
ration, a private company, doing a good 
work but not the creation of the complex, 
united body of our Congregational churches, 
there will be unrest, criticism, dissatisfac- 
tion, trouble. The evil disease is sure to 
break out somewhere, somehow, somewhen. 

These matters that are now making so 
much trouble would scarcely have been 
heard of at all, or if presenting themselves 
to the board would speedily have been dis- 
posed of long ago, if the churches had had 
their say. Whodoubts it? True, that once 
we did not seem to care whether the board 
was under the direction of the churches or 
not so long as it did such grand and noble 
work. And we did not, very much, except 
for form’s sake, until these cases of diver- 
gent views came up. Now we can see what 
might have averted them. Questions of this 
sort will never rest till they are settled by 
the rightful authority, and the rightful au- 
thority lies in the churches which furnish 
the men and the means. They alone are 
ultimate. The final solution must neces- 
sarily be with them. It is in the nature of 
things. We are at work on the symptoms. 
We may allay their present inflammation, 
but the disease lies deeper and until that 
is cured the patient is liable to eruptions. 
Why is it that the American Board, so pecul- 
iarly constituted, is the only one of our 
great benevolent societies to have these ter- 
rible experiences? Why does not the Home 
Missionary Society have them? Why do not 
our other societies have them? They are 
sending out missionaries constantly to as 
trying, if not more trying, and in some re- 
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spects more important fields than any to be 
found in foreign lands. But the Home Mis- 
sionary Society is a Congregational society. 
It is under direction of the churches. It 
uses Congregational methods. It trusts the 
churches and the churches trust it.. If the 


-American Board is not a Congregational so- 


ciety, while it asks and uses Congregational 
money, then the churches have a right to 
ask that it be made so. Something in wis- 
dom and dignity and impressiveness may be 
sacrificed, but peace in the end lies that 
way and no other. Such action would take 
doctrinal controversy out of a benevolent 
society, where it does not belong, and rele- 
gate it to the churches, where it does belong. 
A board that is the direct creature and serv- 


ant of the churches would be quite good. 


enough for these churches and would stand 
on a basis where it could not be so easily 
shaken by every wind of doctrine. Some 
do not see this. They tell us that such a 
change would have no such effect; that this 
is not where the trouble lies; that it has 
nothing te do with the case. Others, that 
it is an unimportant matter anyway; that 
things are better as they are; that the 
churches do not want a change. But some 
of us are otherwise persuaded. We have 
long been convinced that a closer relation- 
ship to the churches was essential and that 
it must comeeventually. Noyes orno Noyes, 
old theology or new thcology, small Pruden- 
tial Committee or large Prudential Commit- 
tee, the board should be made amenable to 
the churches, for whose work it exists. 
Nomination by the churches does not fill 
the bill. It leaves the close corporation un- 
changed. It is of the nature of a compro- 
mise which offers no assurance of ultimate 
peace. The churches must have their own 
agent. The forms and general method of 


administration may be no different, but the — 


churches must control it. Out this way we 
are tuo busy to wrangle much over theolo- 
gies. Mr. Noyes and his views do not fill 
our whole horizon. We do not care much 
for any ism. We do care for institutions. 
We do care for the kingdom. What does 
trouble us is this everlasting wrangling, and 
as things now are it looks almost hopeless 
for the future. That is what we are con- 
cerned about. We love the board too well to 
allow it to waste its energies in discussion. 
We want to take the fight away from the 
board and let it do its legitimate work. A 
victory for either side in board meetings can- 
not bring abiding peace. Let the churches 
settle their theologies for themselves in 
councils to ordain and give the board a rest. 
Then whatever theology the churches as 
such may have that without any question 
will be the board’s theology. 

But there are great difficulties in the way 
of such a change. Difficulties? Shall we 
plead the baby act? ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.’’ Mountains of difficulty 
vanish when fairly faced. This thing can 
be done and it ought to be done. The con- 
stitution of the Home Missionary Society 
suggests a way, a sure and safe one, It 
gives to every Congregational church in the 
United States annually contributing to the 
society the right to elect every year two 
annual members, who, with life members, 
can vote at the annual meeting. This 


method would Congregationalize the board, 


in spirit and method and place responsi- 
bility where it belongs. © 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE AS A FACTOR IN 
RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 
- PROGRESS. 


BY PROFESSOR LEVERETT W. SPRING, ’63. 


In its origin Williams College was wholly 
secular. The founder of it did not have in 
view any distinctively religious, much less 
any distinctively theological, purpose. When 
he took measures to establish the academy 
out of which the college grew he contem- 
plated nothing more than to afford the chil- 
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dren of his comrades in the French and In- 
dian Wars who had settled in Northern 
Berkshire the means of a better general 
education than otherwise they would be 
likely to obtain. Yetit is worthy of notice 
that the first perceptible impulse which the 
world received from this institution was 
religious. That impulse came from the 
haystack prayer meeting and resulted in 
the organization of the American Board, 
though, as a matter of fact, Mills and his 
associates did not need to visit Asia in 
search of heathen. Good specimens could 
be found quite near at hand. Indeed, the 
French infidels of South and West College 
made it a little inconvenient to hold prayer 
meetings in either of those buildings, and 
for that reason there was resort to the fields 
and the haystack. The institution itself 
needed missionaries, Irreligious influences 
had the upper hand, and it was not until a 
great revivalist, Edward Dorr Griffin, be- 
came president that their hold was fairly 


‘broken. 


Few colleges in the country were ever 
more completely diverted from the ordinary 
processes and methods of education than 
Williams from 1821 to 1830. It became prac- 
tically what the president desired it always 
should continue to be—a theater of exciting 
religious meetings. Everything in the per- 
sonality of Dr. Griffin—a magnificent phy- 
sique, a penetrating and musical voice, 
quick sensibilities and no mean dramatic 
power—conspired to make him an extraor- 
dinary evangelist. While he undoubtedly 
saved the college from extinction, his meth- 
ods were hardly such as tended to develop 
what might fairly be called a Williams 
type of character. The meetings that he 
conducted in the college chapel were just 
like hundreds of others outside of Williams- 
town in which he had been the leading 
figure. So far as the college then stood for 
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anything’ it stood for revivalism—a great 
change from the French infidelity days of 
the haystack prayer meeting. As one 
might have anticipated, a large proportion 
of the students, relatively, became clergy- 
men, and carried into their work more or 
less of the revival spirit. 

With the accession of Dr. Hopkins to the 
presidency in 1836 the college began to be 
an educational as distinguished from a re- 
ligivus institution. It would not be exactly 
true to say that the foregoing history nat- 
urally led up to this result. The fact is 
that this history does not exactly account 
for Dr. Hopkins. Neither in the curricu- 
lum nor in the instruction was there any- 
thing which would tend to fashion a man 
of his type. It was one of the many in- 
stances in which a student brings his own 
atmosphere to an institution, in which 
native bent of mind proves to be stronger 
than circumstances. 

Tf it might be said without much qual- 
ification that President Griffin had been 
the religious college, still more 
emphatically was it true that 
President Ilopkins became the 
educational college. As the 
machineries of education mul- 
tiply, as subdivisions and spe- 
cializations increase, the per- 
sonality of institutions fades 
out and they become a miscel- 
lany. Im the smaller colleges 
of the last generation the ele- 
ment of unity was very promi- 
nent, all the members of the 
classes being occupied by the 
same task and touched by 
the same influence. Under 
these conditions a great 
teacher might dominate an 
institution to a degree that 
would hardly be possible at 
the present time. When we 
remember that during the first 
twenty years of Dr. Hopkins’s 
administration Williams stu- 
dents spent one-fourth part of 
their college course in his 
classroom, and that during 
the remainder of it the frac- 
tion decreased but little, we 
shall have no difficulty in 
tracing the major forces of the institution 
to their source. 

Yet the fact must not be overlooked that 
there was a modified survival of the pre- 
ceding dispensation in the person of Prof. 
Albert Hopkins—a man of remarkable reli- 
gious genius. The daily prayer meeting 
which he established and which he main- 
tained for forty years constituted a unique 
feature in the college life. It was a species 
of revivalism, direct and intense, but di- 
vorced from noise and rhetorical demonstra- 
tion. Though other men of large ability 
were connected with the college from time 
to time, it is doubtful whether they can 
fairly be considered as independent and 
primary factors in the evolution of its intel- 
lectual and religious life. 

What, in a general way, was the influence 
of the institution upon the young men who 
resorted to it? What mental and spiritual 
tendencies did it foster in them, what ideals 
propose as the goal of their efforts? 

Questions of this sort are not the easiest 

_to answer, but of one thing we may be tol- 
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erably certain—no movement got under way 
any more than in the administration of Dr. 
Griffin which resulted in the formation of 
a Williams type of character. It isa signal 
testimony to the sanity and wholesomeness 
of the institution that nothing of the sort 
happened. The instruction tended to in- 
dividualism, to stimulate and develop men 
along the lines of their peculiar capacity. 
It put no trade-mark upon them. The col- 
lege was the farthest remove from an edu- 
cational machine, and the testimony of grad- 
uates is pretty uniform that it helped them 
to find themselves and to attain a practica- 
ble philosophy of life. 

The influence of Williams upon other edu- 
cational institutions has been for the most 
part indirect. In its own career the element 
of organization, of experiment in the adjust- 
ment of courses and in the reform of exter- 
nal machineries, has played an unimportant 
part, its resources being mainly expended 
in practical teaching rather than in revising 
the theories and methods of it. For this 
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but of their intellectual powers. Dr. Hop- 
kins dealt with the great questions which 
must be considered in every attempt at 
constructing an adequate philosophy of 
life. 

The tendency of the prayer meeting, so 
far as it had any theological tendency, was 
undoubtedly conservative. Though in one 
sense it was practical enough, in another it 
might be regarded as a kind of impassioned 
religious poem continued through the year. 
The hard questions of theology found no 
place in its program. It occupied itself 
with exhortations and fervors, with ethics 
and moralities. Dr. Hopkins had a differ- 
ent task. Every Saturday morning for 
many years he met the senior class for a 
conference upon the Westminster Cate- 
chism—a conference which involved the dis- 
cussion of all the cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. These exercises gave tone to the 
intellectual conceptions of theology and its 
problems which prevailed in college. Dr. 
Hopkins was not a radical in any sense; on 
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reason, if for no other, the college has never 
been an educational agitator. Its gifts to 
the world have been not so much those of 
form and detail as of life and spirit. The 
movements of which it was the source, and 
they are neither few nor small, took such 
‘definite shape as circumstances might dic- 
tate. The school at Hampton Roads is 
hardly a copy of anything to be found in 
Williamstown, yet General Armstrong used 
to say that whatever good teaching he had 
done was Mark Hopkins teaching through 
him. : : 

In regard to the religious and theological 
influence of the college the question is more 
complicated. Naturally ‘the daily prayer 
meeting had much to do in determining its 
character, the tone of which was fervent 
and spiritual to an unwonted degree. St. 
Francis of Assisi, with all his vision of the 
unseen world and with all his enthusiasm 
of humanity, would have felt entirely at 
home init. Yet there was another extraor- 
dinary force at work which touched men, 
‘not on the side of their spiritual intuitions 


the contrary, there were many threads of 
conservatism woven into his constitution; 
yet the fact that he approached every ques- 
tion by the highway of the analytic reason 
infused large elements of liberality into his 
opinions. Though there have been some 
countercurrents, as during the short admin- 
istration of President Chadbourne, whose 
conservatism reached an extreme pitch, yet 
it is undoubtedly true that his instruction 
and the general drift of the college have 
been friendly to progress in theology and 


elsewhere. : 
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A life must be a life before it can blend with 
another life; a person must live for the same 
grand principles and purposes and sacrifices 
that animate the person he loves, or whose 
love he seeks, before there can be any real 
sympathy, before the true oneness of friend- 
ship can be attained. To be indeed a friend 
to a nobler being is to be ever learning to 
comprehend him better by living nobly, as he 
does. This is what it means to be a friend of 
Christ. To love Him is to become like Him. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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Personal Tributes to Mark Hopkins 


THE FOREMOST TEACHER OF HIS 
GENERATION. : 


BY DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, LL. D., ’25. 


If I can say or do anything to honor the 
memory of Dr. Hopkins it shall be said or 
done. He was‘the friend of my youth and 
of my old age. We first met at the Stock- 
bridge Academy, where he and John Morgan 
became my lasting friends. We went to the 
same college, Williams, which, shining as a 
gem in the mountains, is about to receive 
the homage of her children on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of her honored and use- 
ful life. From the time of our first meeting 
we kept sight of one another through all our 
subsequent lives, however separated by dif- 
ferent callings in the world. Morgan be- 
came professor at Oberlin, where he died, 
and Hopkins became president of the col- 
lege, where he presided and taught until 
advancing age compelled him to retire from 
the presidency to become professor and 
teacher until his death. 

I have already spoken at length of his 
character and works in an address before 
the alumni of the college, delivered in June, 
1888, and widely published. Anything I 


might now say would be only a repetition of: 


something that was then said. 

My friend was, I think, the foremost teacher 
of his generation. I said of him in my ad- 
dress that he was a Puritan teacher and 
philosopher—a Puritan by birth and educa- 
tion, teacher by virtue of that divine in- 
stinct which impels men to. gather knowl- 
edge that they may bestow it upon other 
men. Gentle in manners, firm in principle, 
he was a prince in that kingdom of truth 
which is, after all, the only kingdom worth 
living for and loving. 


—— 


THE LARGENESS OF THE MAN, 


BY PROF. JOHN BASCOM, ’49, WILLIAMSTOWN. 


When [ entered college President Hopkins 
was forty-three years of age. He seemed to 
me then, and always seemed to me in the 
forty-two years that I knew him, old—the 
sage embodiment of wisdom and years. 
This impression was due, in part, to the 
far-off projection which youth gives to age, 
and, in larger part,to that quality in his 
manhood which made it serene, quiet and 
imposing. 

I think the most controlling impression 
in Dr. Hopkins was one of largeness—a wide 
outlook held in reposeful and clear contem- 
plation. There was no hurry in the man, 
no passion, hardly enthusiasm, but a cheer- 
ful, comprehensive, encouraging survey of 
events and truths and divine providences as 
they passed before him. ; 

It was this characteristic which made 


him so separate and so successful as a 


teacher. His acquisitions were not large. 
He had no disposition to push his classes at 
double-quick along the paths of knowledge. 
One thing his students always found in him, 
one thing he was always able to call out in 
them—a disposition to consider the topic 
comprehensively and to follow out by means 
of it a little more extendedly the near and 
remote connections of truth, Notwithstand- 
ing his very positive theoretical tendency, 
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he had no fondness for controversy.: The 
largeness of his vision promoted candor, and 
the serenity of his temper favored patience. 
The student felt that he was in the presence 
of one who could, and most assuredly would, 
give light. He felt toward him asa teacher, 
from the very beginning, the reverence which 
attaches to age—elevation in the spiritual 
world. 

The same controlling temper showed it- 
self in his handling of the college and in all 
practical affairs. He was shrewd, sagacious, 
and made the impression of a crafty hand, 
but he was never intriguing, never pushing, 
one knew not whither, underground. He 
had great faith that events would untangle 
themselves if room were left them in which 
to maneuver. He promoted peace by an 
aversion to flurry and by a quiet faith in the 
more concealed energies of truth. His at- 
tachment to truth was not that of the advo- 
cate uor yet of the martyr, but that of the 
observer and philosopher, who sees its secret 
ways and their ultimate issues. 
kins had power in the lives of young men 
as a placid, profound, unimpassioned and 
truthful intellectual presence. 


ONE OF GOD'S ELEOT. 


BY PROF. G. W. NORTHRUP, ’54, DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


It is difficult, or, rather, impossible, for 
me to indicate in a few words, in a way at 
all adequate, my conception of President 
Hopkins—the elements of his greatness and 
the sources of his power. The lapse of 
forty years has not lessened, but greatly 
deepened, my sense of his magnificent qual- 
ities of mind and heart and my admiration 
and affection for him. In my thought his 
place is with the great ones of God’s elec- 
tion, in whose life and work are realized 
the highest possibilities of our nature under 
the discipline of divine providence and 
grace. 

In poiot of rank and influence asa college 
president he has had no superior in this 
country and but one or two equals. There 
can be no question as to his right to a place 
in the front rank of American scholars dis- 
tinguished for philosophical and religious 
thought. He was a remarkably luminous, 
profound and constructive thinker. His 
writings are like the sunlight itself—clear, 


strong, invigorating. The very luminous- - 


ness of his thought tends to lessen the 
reader’s sense of its penetration and depth. 
I know of no writer who surpasses him in 
the skill and power with which he uses the 
deeper principles of philosophy in the illus- 
tration and enforcement of religious truth. 
Dr. Hopkins was a highly original and con- 
structive thinker, especially in the sphere 
of ethics, in which he wrought out a system 
worthy to rank with the best in point of 
elevation, unity and comprehensiveness. In 
all his discussions, whether of practical or 
speculative topics, he displayed the same 
admirable qualities of fairness, caution, 
balance, penetration, breadth—drawing the 
line with sharp and just discrimination be- 
tween the light and dark sides of things, 
hospitable to truth wherever found, but 


_ slow to credit the claims of new and ambi- 


Dr. Hop- 


tious speculations in science, philosophy or 
religion.» The esthetic and spiritual quali- 
ties of his nature were of the same high 
order as the rational; he seemed to be 
living, as it were, in a world of open vision, 
in contact and sympathy with all that is 
pure, beautiful, divine. No one could be 
long in his society, or listen to his utter- 
ances from the pulpit or the religious plat- 
form, without being impressed with the 
clearness and range of his spiritual vision 
and the firmness of his grasp of the tran- 
scendent realities of the kingdom of God. 
It should be added that he was genial, 
gracious in manner, coming, as far as possi- 
ble, into close, personal relations with the 
students. 

I believe these to be, in part, the qualities 
of mind and heart in virtue of which Presi- 
dent Hopkins became a truly great teacher 
—great in power to attract, incite, restrain, 
guide, uplift and mold, during more than 
forty years, those classes of noble young 
men who have occupied places of high re- 
sponsibility and power in this and in many 
other lands. 


HE HELPED OTHERS TO CLIMB, 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER, ’58, EDITOR ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. 

I think you will find that Williams stu- 
dents who worked under Dr. Hopkins when 
the college was meagerly equipped—I was a 
student from 1854 to 1858—are not disposed 
to overvalue apparatus and the complete 
appointments of the college of today. They 
felt the poverty of the college in these re- 
spects at the time and they recognize the 
high and even quality of the teaching force 
now engaged in the college work, but the 
contrast between the personal power and 
the material aids which existed forty years 
ago leads them to perceive more clearly to- 
day what is essential in collegiate education 
and what is accessory. 

To find one’s self, to get upon one’s own 
feet, to acquire intelligent control of the 
reasoning ‘faculty and to see things in a. 
large way, that is the great end of a four 
years’ separation- from close contact with 
what may be termed the business of life, 
and Dr. Hopkins trained us in the acquisi- 
tion of this independence by his lucid and 
masterful presentation of the great prob- 
lems of life. His own mind moved easily 
along great lines, he dwelt familiarly among 
the large thoughts, but there was nothing 
of vagueness or cloudiness about his reason- 
ing. He was a most wise teacher, for he 
was not bent on imposing formulas upon 
his pupils; the whole tendency of his teach- 
ing was to aid others in finding the paths 
which his mind traveled and to give them 
the exhilaration of mountain climbing, not 
the fatigue of mere scrambling up steep 
places. 

His most direct influence was centered on 
the work of the senior year, but I suspect 
that many will agree with me in regarding 
his frequent Sunday morning discourses 
through the four years as most potent in 
invigorating character and purpose. JI must 
not take my own experience as too decisive, 
but T question if he dealt much with stu-— 
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dents individually except as he encountered 


_ them in the classroom. His personality was 


so marked, however, that no one could take 
the college course of those days, when he 
seemed to absorb the institution into him- 
self, without feeling the impressiveness with 
which a great force in human nature ap- 
peals to the young and ardent. 


<—— 


THE PRINCE OF TEACHERS. 


BY REY. LLEWELLYN PRATT, D. D., ’52, NORWICH. 
cx: 


The hundredth anniversary of Williams 
College must specially commemorate the 
life and influence of Mark Hopkins. For 
nearly sixty of the hundred years his name 
was conspicuous on its list of teachers. Ex- 
cept those of the last six classes there are 
but five or six of the hundreds of its living 
graduates who were not taught by him. 

He is sometimes called ‘“‘the prince. of 
teachers,”’ but that does not fully express 
the truth concerning him—he was a prince 
of men teaching. It was not that he was a 
master skilled in the science of pedagogics 
or that he had wonderful and peculiar meth- 
ods, but that he—a wonderful man and a 
master of men—drew students about him 
and taught them. 

His power was first in his personality. 
Here was a man, richly endowed, masterful, 
of majestic presence and powerful mind, 
who had somehow been set in that little 
town, and though often called away to more 
conspicuous posts was content to stay and 
think and labor and teach. Here was a 
philosopher and seer, who had not retired 
from the world but who early found his 
place, and in an unworldly, patient, humble 
way wrought right on, with or without the 
ordinary means of influence, in sublime 
faith in the power of the truths and princi- 
ples that he believed. 

In a large sense he was a man of the 
world, one who knew men and knew the 
system in which men lived, one who had 
sought out universal and controlling truths 
and solved the mystery of living. He was 
himself a specimen of the manhood which 
the college is designed to develop; not one 
prodigious or showy element, not one fac- 
ulty of which he was the instrument, but a 
concordant congress of great powers work- 
ing in union to a noble end—one in whom, 
according to his favorite law of limitation, 
the faculties had been made ‘an orderly 
series in which every member had a right 
divine over that below,’’ and the will was 
driving all in harmony toward a changeless 
goal. 

As a teacher he aimed not so much to 
make scholars as to make men, not so much 
to send out little finished products of his 
skill as to start men on a lifelong course of 
He never seemed to be try- 
ing to impress himself, toimpose his system 
of thought, to drive by the force of his 
logic, much less to dazzle or overwhelm 


with a great display of learning, but he 


brought great fundamental truths to the 
classroom, showed the process of attaining 
these and with infinite tact strove to secure 
a responsive movement in each one. It was 
a constant surprise how—in that partner- 
ship of investigation he established—apa- 
thetic men were stimulated into thought; 
men who had done nothing before in their 
college course began to unfold and even 
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sensual men had the spark of intellectual 
and moral life kindled. 

The ‘“‘marks” for recitation which Dr. 
Hopkins gave in the senior year were some- 
times astonishing to those who had marked 
the same men before, but, while these marks 
did show his disregard of them as sole tests 
of merit, they also revealed that positions 
in the class were changing and that some 
not aroused before were feeling his touch 
upon their manhood. To many a student 
his kindly and royal example, of high in- 
tellect bending itself with ever new avidity 
and delight to the study of man and of his 
place in God’s great plan, gave a new and 
inextinguishable sense of the worthiness, 
the infinite reaches and the imperativeness 
of God’s thought. That teacher, so simple 
and yet so self-reliant, so undisturbed by 
the fickle moods of men and the perturba- 
tions of the times, so calm and happy in 
simple living and in rational pleasures, so 
broad in thought and comprehension, so 


-positive in his faith in God and the triumph 


of His kingdom, found them and appealed 
to their better natures. 

Coming from the West some years ago, I 
met a distinguished teacher on his way to 
Williamstown. Asking him why he was go- 
ing there, he replied, ‘‘I meet many men 
from Williams College and I observe in them 
all the combination that we call manliness, 
and I am going to see if I can find the rea- 
son for it.” Meeting him again the week 
after in Williamstown, I said, ‘‘Have you 
found it?” ‘Yes,’? he said, ‘‘it is these 
mountains and Dr. Hopkins.” 

So by his remarkable example, by his 
spirit of love and sympathy, by his devotion 
to and absorption in his proper work, which 
permitted no side life, no dallying with petty 
interests, unhasting, unresting, for sixty long 
years he taught the teachers of thousandsin 
our own and other lands. And though many 
threads of human influence are woven to- 
gether in the fabric of our present progress, 
we are safe in saying that'no inconsiderable 
share of it is the result of the life and work 
of Mark Hopkins. 


—i-— 


A PROPHET OF OHRISTENDOM, 


BY REY. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D. D.,’72, 
BROOKLYN. ‘ 


It may reasonably be hoped that the ap- 
proaching commemoration at Williams Col- 
lege will do good as well as give pleasure. 
Those who are conducting the preparations 
desire that the occasion shall inspire the liy- 
ing as well as honor the dead. No element 
in the commemoration is more likely to 
fulfill this good hope than the vividness with 
which the personality of Dr. Hopkins is 
brought into the foreground at this time. 
Through the memories of those who knew 
hii he seems to return to take up‘his lead- 
ership in our midst and to appeal to the 
best that is within us. The years which have 
passed since he entered his immortality have 
neither idealized him nor blurred the image 
of his person. Today we see him as he was 
and as he is forever in the affections and 
memories of those who saw him in the flesh. 
His life is a majestic protest against a mate- 
rialistic philosophy of living, a majestic ap- 
peal for thought life in the fellowship and 
love of God. ; 

At the present season of financial depres- 
sion and religious unrest, when those who 
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have lived only in the world spirit are greatly 
cast down, the influence from lives like Mark 
Hopkins and Roswell D. Hitchcock (who en- 
tered paradise within the same twelve hours) 
breathes courage into hearts that love the 
largeness of truth, that dare to seek the 
things that are above. Those were men who 
made God real to us, who revealed to us an 
ideal righteousness, a life hid with Christ 
in God—a vision of eternal light. And as 
they come forth afresh before us in our 
great hours of commemoration, we who are 
bearing the burden and heat of the day are 
made brave again in looking on their calm 
and glorious security in God’s fellowship. 


Servants of God! or sons 

Shall I not call you? because 
Not as servants ye knew 

Your Father’s innermost mind. 


Then, in such hour of need 

Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye, like angels, appear, 

Radiant with ardor divine. 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness not on your brow. 

Ye alight in our van! at your voice 
Panic, despair, flee away: 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, reinspire the brave, 

Order, courage, return ; 

Eyes rekindling and prayers 
Follow your steps as ye go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 

On to the bound of the waste, 

On to the City of God. 


Dr. Hopkins was one of the ‘‘ prophets of 
Christendom.” If the mission of a prophet 
be to speak for God to men, then the true 
prophetic spirit dwelt within him, spoke in 
that thoughtful, meditative voice, illumined 
that expressive countenance, beamed in 
that keen and truthful eye. 

In his sublime apprehension of the person 
of Christ, in his catholic sense of the plan 
of God for humanity, in his conception of 
the austere beauty of divine law and of the- 
august tenderness of divine Jove Dr. Hop- 
kins was a true prophet. His lifework is 
done, but his life appears and reappears 
among us evermore: 


And though the warrior’s sun has set, 
Its light shall linger round us yet— 
Bright, radiant, blest! 


—<— 


HIS METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


BY PROF. EDWARD H. GRIFFIN, LL. D., ’62, JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Dr. Hopkins always made upon those who 
were associated with him a strong impres- 
sion of intellectual independence and orig- 
inality. He owed little to books. He was 
not widely read in philosophy or literature. 
This was not, as has sometimes been sup- 
posed, a matter of choice with him, for he 
often expressed regret about it, but it was 
due to the engrossing nature of the duties 
which during most of his life left little time 
or strength for general studies. Those who 
know under what burdens of care and work 
the president of a New England country col- 
lege thirty or ferty years ago was placed 
will] understand that the functions of instruc- 
tion and administration, combined with the 
public engagements which he was obliged 
to meet and the articles and books which 
he produced, afforded quite sufficient occu- 
pation, But itis not probable that, under 
any circumstances, he would have been, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, a great 
scholar. The intellectual impulse in him 
was toward thought and investigation rather 
than acquisition. 
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He was not greatly concerned to know the 
opinions of others. His writings contain 
little quotation, little expansion and illustra- 
tion of thought through citation and criti- 
cism. His students were not incited to 
extended reading; their attention was not 
largely called to historical philosophy; they 
did not, perhaps, always appreciate the im- 
portance of acquainting themselves with the 
great systems of speculation, But whatever 
loss of this kind there may have been was 
far more than compensated by the awaken- 
ing of intellectual and emotional life which 
they experienced under his teaching. Each 
man felt himself called upon to resolve the 
questions presented to him independently 
of all assistance and advice. In the ability 
to appeal directly to young men, to throw 
them back upon themselves, to make the 
problems of philosophy real and concrete 
to them, a matter of intimate experience, 
Dr. Hopkins was unsurpassed. He avoided 
the error of exalting knowledge above the 
power which it ought to give. 

The methods of his teaching were well 
adapted to the end which he had in view. 
He never allowed his own opinions to ap- 
pear at the outset. He rarely talked at 
length, though he would sometimes sum 
up the results of a discussion in a lucid 
restatement. His great reliance was upon 
question and answer. He was a most adroit 
questioner. He would establish a common 
ground between himself and his pupil, and 
would then lead him on from one step 
to another until the position was reached 
which had been in his mind. The young 
man would probably think that he had 
thought the matter out for himself. 


Dr. Hopkins was a shrewd judge of stu- 
dent nature and understood well how to 
deal with it. His management was so saga- 
cious that he was sometimes thought to 
lack directness and frankness. But there 
was no duplicity in his skill. He had an 
admirable gift of humor and a ready wit. 
His physical presence was imposing, and 
when he spoke under strong emotion the 
effect was sometimes overpowering. He 
was not demonstrative in his expression of 
interest in the pursuits of young men; the 
effusive enthusiasm which some college of- 
ficers display in respect to athletics would 
have been diStasteful to him. But no one 
doubted his sympathy with all that con- 
cerned the interests of his students. He 
readily interested himself in individuals 
and seldom forgot a young man’s name or 
anything in his circumstances which had 
been brought to his notice. He had as 
strong a hold upon the good will of the stu- 
dents as upon their respect. The hundreds 
of his pupils who will return to commemo- 
rate the centennial of the college will sadly 
miss the benediction of his presence. 


COUNCILS AND MISSIONARIES. | 


BY REV. CHARLES B. RICE, DANVERS CENTRE, MASS. 


Our Congregational system of councils is 
not now in first-rate order. The churches 
invited are selected often from over a con- 
siderable range of territory. The list of 
individual members is frequently large and 
imposing, and this is certainly wholly un- 
Congregational. Then sometimes there is a 
choice of the church itself by which the 
council is to be called. Altogether it may 
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be quite practicable and easy to make sure 
the result of the council beforehand. 

Might there not properly be some toning 
up of practice in this respect? There is no 
authority that could at once compel it, but 
the board might make provisions affecting 
those who apply for its own appointment; 
and it might thus propose that councils for 
ordination of missionaries should be: (1) 
called by the church with which the candi- 
date has what may be termed his natural 
residence; (2) composed of the churches of 
the local conference to which that church 
belongs, or, possibly, of compact portions 
of adjoining conferences in eases where that 
might seem desirable; and (3) closed, unless 
under narrow and strict limitations, against 
all other active membership. And this 
need not shut off the welcome presence of 
personal friends or of eminent men from 
any quarter, nor hinder the assignment to 
them of parts in the public service. 

By this means the packing of councils 
would be stopped. The council would rep- 
resent in each case fairly the Congrega- 
tional sentiment of the locality, at least, in 
which it was held. The locality would shift 
with each occasion, and there would be a 
wide and measureably fair distribution of 
responsibility. 

Letting alone all questions of the measure 
of power that should be left with the Pru- 
dential Committee, and of the rules under 
which it should be exercised, there would 
be a sense of satisfaction in having this 
other tribunal. more safely appointed. I 
think the committee itself would be more 
ready to trust to its judgments and more 
slow to dissent from its conclusions. And 
if the establishment of such a usage respect- 
ing councils in the case of those who are 
expected to engage in foreign missionary 
work should have the effect besides to 
favor ‘the following of .the same method 
as to the constituting of all other ordaining 
councils, that would be a result still further 
to be desired. 


ENGLISH POLITICS—THE LUCERNE 
CONFERENOE, 


BY REV. ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D. 


The political outlook in Great Britain is 
extremely baffling. There used to be a Lib- 
eral Conservative section which acted as a 
party of conciliation and from which even 
a prime minister might come, but it has 
been entirely annihilated. The old consti- 
tutional parties are now as far apart and as 
bitterly opposed to each other as the ex- 
treme right and the extreme left used to be, 
and the new parties which form and disap- 
pear only increase the mutual antagonism, 
Probably no thoughtful Liberal supposes 
that the home rule bill, as it left the Com- 
mons, had in it that element of finality 
which there is in consistency of plan em- 
bodied in thoughtfully worked out provi- 
sions. Probably, too, no thoughtful Con- 
servative believes that it is possible to solve 
the Irish problem on the old plan of rul- 
ing Ireland according to English ideas and 
putting down resistance as criminal. But 
as yet there has been no approach to con- 
ference between leaders of the two parties, 
nor any response to the statement, first of 
Mr. Gladstone and more recently of Lord 
Rosebery, that only by agreement between 


_all parties can the Irish question be settled, 
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Nor has any declaration been made by men 
who have the ear of the public that the 
time has come for the leaders to try to un- 
derstand one another. Perhaps it is neces- 
sary that there should be a complete party 
victory as a preliminary to any negotiations, 
In the meantime, party spirit is showing 
itself in a temper which may make subse- 
quent negotiations impossible. If, in the 
issue, the system of government by party 
should be so discredited that some other 
method of representative rule would have 
to be tried there are a few of us in England 
who would not be grieved. One incidental 
result of the protracted struggle is good. 
The Irish leaders in Parliament and press 
are being trained to co-operate in a loyal 
spirit with the leaders of the English peo- 
ple. The discipline they have been passing 
through since 1885 is of the highest value 
for their action in an Irish parliament and 
for their action at Westminster, should Trish 
members be ultimately retained there, or for 
their administrative co-operation with our 
English ministry should none be retained. 
The difficulty of uniting the Saxon and 
the Celt in one house is appearing in an- 
other form. The Welsh, though Protes- 
tants, are quite as homogeneous in their 
hostility to the Established Church as are 
the Irish to British regulation of their do- 
mestic affairs. And yet the Welsh dises- 
tablishment movement is younger by many 
years than the Liberation Society. Up to 
about 1860 the Welsh returned a majority 
of Conservatives and Churchmen to the 
House of Commons, although the people 
were nearly all Dissenters. The late Mr. 
Miall and Mr. Henry Richard visited Wales 
and urged them to send men of their 
own opinions to Parliament. This was the 
beginning of a political regeneration for 
Wales. A reform bill soon followed which 
gave to Great Britain practically household 
suffrage, and now there are only three mem- 
bers for Wales not pledged for disestablish- 
ment. The Celt has not the phlegm of the 
Saxon and the Welsh are demanding dises- 
tablishment at once. They have not been 
schooled, as have the English, to endure de- 
lays in the hope that reform, when it comes, 
will be the wiser and the more permanent. 
The immediate difficulty of a threatened 
secession of the Welsh from the Liberal 
party, now the Commons have declared for 
home rule, will probably be averted by the 
government bringing in a Welsh disestab- 
lishment bill early next session. But the 
problem remains—how can a quickly mov- 
ing and a slowly moving people best work 
together, in one house or two? Impulsive 
legislation may be experimental rather than 
permanent, but experiments are the mate- 
rial out of which experience is made; and, 
for home questions, the Celt may better be 
left to undertake his problems in his own 
fashion. The case does not present itself 
in the same form in Scotland, where, be- 
cause the type of religious life has been the 
same for Celt and Saxon during more than 
three hundred years, the national life is 
not sharply divided against that of England. 
Home rule for Scotland is simply the de- 
mand for a Scottish home office; it does not 
rise out of deep-rooted racial distinctions. — 
The Lucerne Conference on the reunion 
of the churches, which has just ended, is 
distinctly an advance on the conference at 
Grindelwald last year. There has been less 
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general sentiment, more discussion of the 
practical question, How is reunion to be 


brought about? Canon Hammond, a Cor- 


nish rector, made a contribution of great 
value ina paper in which he declared that 
the Established Church is the only church 
of God in England. He reminded the con- 
ference that denominational churches were 
unknown two hundred years ago, that Bar- 
row and Greenwood, Harrison and Ains- 
worth affirmed that Separatism was only to 
be justified on the ground that the Church 
of Ergland was no church at all and chal- 
lenged the Nonconformists present to say 
distinctly whether they adhered to this 
utterance. His challenge was scarcely taken 
up, Dr. Glover of Bristol, a leading Baptist 
minister, saying that such questions were 
not to be settled by bare logic. Canon 
Hammond’s paper, which, though so un- 
compromising, was of a beautiful Christian 
spirit, will tend to a deeper study of the 
history of denominational churches, both in 
their development and in their necessarily 
temporary character. - 

Denominational churches are, it must b 
confessed, not apostolic, and English Con- 
gregationalists have never forgotten this. 
But as a protest against state churches, 
which are equally and more flagrantly non- 
apostolic, they may have been inevitable. 
The recognized formula, in our letters of 
dismissal and other church documents, has 
not been, until quite recently, ‘‘ the Congre- 
gational church of such a place,’’ but ‘ the 
Church of Christ of the Congregational 
order in such a place.’’ So did our fathers 
try to keep alive the idea that a church 
must be broad enough to include all Chris- 
tians, whatever the variety of their doc- 
trines and ritual. So, too, did they try to 
keep open the way to a formal and organic 
unity by the exhibition of churches founded 
on Christian faith and character and on 
nothing else. 

Another point gained in the Lucerne Con- 
ference was the declaration that the way to 
reunion was the union of denominations 
most nearly allied in history, alike in doc- 
trinal and practical habit and already accus- 
tomed to co-operation. If the Baptists, 


~ Independents and Presbyterians could come 


together and the various Methodist sections 
reunite, the question of their union with 
the Episcopal Church could be considered 
afterward. A united and powerful Noncon- 
formity would be in a position to treat with 
the Established Church such as none of the 
sects in their separation can enjoy. 

The historic episcopate also came up for 
consideration. Rev. I. I. Lins, for some 
time a Cambridge professor and now a 
beneficed clergyman in Suffolk, said that 
Churchmen must not be asked to give up 
this demand, because the Episcopal Church 
was able to mediate between the eastern 
churches and the reformed churches, 


’ whereas the Greek Church, the Armenian 


Church and some others would at once re- 
fuse to listen to overtures if that article 
were abandoned. Mr. Lins had been a 
member of the Old Catholic Congress held 
in Lucerne last year, and his paper ought to 
be read in the light of an article on the Old 
Catholic Congress contributed by him to the 
Review of the Churches for August. Mr. P. 
Verron Smith, a lay deacon, affirmed that 
the bishops, in their article on the histaric 
episcopate, only meant to declare that 
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Churchmen, for their part, must be free to 
continue the episcopate, and that had the 
Nonconformists accepted the Lambeth in- 
vitation they would have found that the 
Presbyterian method and the Congregational 
method would have been recognized as 
valid forms of order for congregations at- 
tached to them. I at once replied that if 
this interpretation of the Lambeth document 
were authoritatively put forth the way would 
be open for the Nonconformists to reconsider 
their replies. Probably more will be heard 
of this matter. 

Bishop Vincent was a welcome visitor at 
Lucerne, and delivered an admirable ad- 
dress on the Chautauqua movement. The 
next reunion conference will be held at 
Grindelwald in 1894 and will be more on 
the Chautauqua lines. Dr. Lunn, the or- 
ganizer of the conferences, has just been 
received as a minister of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church, He will be a 
sort of consul of that church for Europe or 
a suffragan to Bishop Vincent, and thus 
England and America will be definitely co- 
operant in the work of the reunion of the 


churches. 


THE KNIGHTS OF KING ARTHOR. 


BY REV. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, RIVERSIDE, R.I. 


The modest article, in a recent issue of 
this paper, upon Some New Ways of Reach- 
ing Boys, has surprised and at length over- 
whelmed its author with so many eager in- 


* quiries from all over the land that he feels 


impelled to flee to these columns again to 
state as clearly as possible just how a move- 
ment of the kind suggested should be started 
in a local church. 

First, a leader is needed. Boys form 
clubs innumerable, but they all die unless 
they have efficient direction. Let the pas- 
tor or the superintendent, or any man of 
youthful heart who means business, call 
together the boys of the Sunday school and 
the Christian Endeavor Society over twelve. 
Tell them a boys’ club is going to be 
formed. Explain to them the objects, foun- 
dation and work of the order and ask for 
the names of those who would like to join. 
Then go to the church and explain to them, 
just as fully, the same thing, show them 
your names and ask for their approval and 
co-operation; sectire a permanent place of 
meeting, seats, tables, especially a large 
‘“‘round table,’? bookshelves and pictures. 
In advocating the movement state as its 
useful features: Its three degrees are so ar- 
ranged as to lead the boys toward temper- 
ance and manliness and eventually to Christ. 
Its offices are so filled as to avoid all jeal- 
ousy, the greatest bane of boys’ clubs, espe- 
cially cadet companies. Its principles and 
legends are pure, its secrets are harmless 
and open to parents, its honors are secured 
by manly action and character. 

While similar to the Boys’ Brigade it is 
without the military drill. While similar 
to the secret lodge it leads into and not out 
of the church, and its influence is not to 
foster the lodge, but, by showing the com- 
parative triviality of the lodge ritual, to 
emphasize true fellowship and brotherly 
kindness. While it is like the social club, 
it keeps the boys from village clubs, where 
intemperance and ungodliness prevail, and 
keeps them in an organization as safe in its 
protecting care as the church itself. 
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To a greater extent than the Christian 
Endeavor Society or the Y. M. C. A. it 
reaches not only good boys but bad boys. 
Somehow it gets hold of bad boys in the 
right way, and they not only are not trouble- 
some but they generally make the most 
faithful members. If they do prove un- 
worthy the society is self-governing and 
self-purging. 

Having secured the approval of the 
church, call the boys together again and 
emphasize to them the honor that has thus 
been done them. Many did not know be- 
fore that they ought to be proud of their 
church, but none of them will forget it 
again. Now organize by securing the names 
of allas charter members. Urge member- 
ship in the higher degrees, but let the choice 
be personal. Charter members escape initi- 
ations and by leaving the list open a few 
days you will have a larger nutnber to start 
with. 

At the first regular meeting suggest as 
many plans for work as possible—a library, 
games, a ball nine, a field day, an orches- 
tra, a lecture course for the members, an 
entertainment by them. Have committees 
at work on some of these at once, and, 
while you must not do too much at one 
time, keep a fresh plan always in sight. 
The initiations will be very attractive and 
fill most of the time at first, but the boys 
will gradually tire of them, and then is the 
time to get up short literary entertain- 
ments, with a monthly paper, some music, 
an occasional open evening, etc. Insist 
ever on faithfulness and a strict enforce- 
ment of the rules, but keep your influence, 
not by being a dictator, but by cultivating 
a pride in the purity and high standard of 
the organization. Let the government be 
democratic and you will be surprised to find 
that your suggestions, modestly made, will 
generally be carried out with enthusiasm: 

Insist on perfect order in the simple 
rituals of initiation and service. The con- 
stitution provides for enforcement of de- 
corum and the boys will see the advantage 
of impressiveness in their work. The rit- 
ual, rightly rendered, teaches vividly the 
manliest lessons of the order. I will not 
conceal the fact that the conducting of a 
Castle of Knights involves hard work, 
though this is lessened where all are enthu- 
siastic by co-operation. But it is worth 
doing and worth doing well, and its result 
is likely to be a quickening of all the young 
life of the church in usefulness, honor and — 
faith. 

Finally, keep up fraternity spirit by 
correspondence with neighboring castles. 
Many helpful ideas will be thus inter- 
changed. At present the author seems to 
be conducting a central office for informa- 
tion and assistance, and as far as possible 
he will continue to do so until the growth 
of the order shall make formal organiza- 
tion necessary. While he desires to serve 
rather than‘to command he hopes all cas- 
tles formed will apply to him for a num- 
ber, in order that the movement may con- 
tinue centralized, undenominational and in- 
dividual. 

In response to frequent inquiries a copy 
of a model constitution is in press and will 
be sent to all applicants on receipt of ten 
cents. The complete ritual will be sent to 
pastors and superintendents only for twenty 
cents, 
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“MY HOLLYHOOK, 


Ah, me, my scarlet hollyhock, 

Whose stately head the breezes rock, 
How sad that in one night of frost 
Thy radiant beauty shall be lost, 

And all thy glory overthrown 

Ere half thy ruby buds have blown! 
All day across my window low 

Thy flowery stalk sways to and fro 
Against a background of blue sea. 

On the south wind, to visit thee, 

Come airy shapes in sumptuous dyes— 
Rich golden, black-edged butterflies, 
And humming birds in emerald coats, 
With flecks of fire upon their throats, 
That in the sunshine whir and glance 
And probe the flowers with slender lance, 
And many a drunken, drowsy bee, 
Singing his song hilariously. 

About the'garden fluttering yet, 

In amber plumage freaked with jet, 
The goldfinches charm all the air 
With sweet, sad crying everywhere. 
To the dry sunflower stalks they cling, 
And on the ripened disks they swing, 
With delicate delight they feed 

On the rich store of milky seed. 


Autumn goes loitering through the land, 

A torch of fire within her hand. 

Soft sleeps the bloomy haze that broods 

O’er distant hills and mellowing woods ; 

Rustle the corn fields far and near, 

And nuts are ripe and pastures sere, 

And lovely odors haunt the breeze 

Borne o’er the sea and through the trees. 

Belated beauty, lingering still 

So near the edge of winter’s chill, 

The deadly daggers of the cold 

Approach thee and the year grows old. 

Is it because I love thee so 

Thou waitest, waving to and fro 

Thy flowery spike to gladden me 

Against the background of blue sea? 

I wonder—hast thou not some sense, 

Some measure of intelligence, 

Responding to my joy in thee? 

Almost I dream that it may be, 

Such subtleties are Nature’s, hid 

Her most well-trodden paths amid ; 

Such sympathies along her nerves, 

Such sweetness in her fine reserves. 

Howe’er it be, I thank the powers 

That gave me such enchanted hours, 

This late October, watching thee 

Wave thy bright flowers against the sea. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


a 

Why is it that so many go through the 
world blind to the wealth of beauty around 
them? We recently saw a family, pre- 
sumably consisting of- father, mother and 
grown-up son and daughter, ride for four 
solid hours through our glorious White 
Mountain scenery, most of the time with 
closed eyes and voiceless tongues! The only 
approach to animation was when a pair 
of fine blooded horses suddenly sprang into 
view. Then their apathetic faces brightened 
and they exchanged appreciative glances. 
The relief of finding them. interested in 
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self-sacrifice for each other. Perhaps a son 
or daughter is about going away to college 
or on a visit. There are a multitude of 
articles at such times which do not come 
under the head of actual wants but which 
young people naturally desire. They can- 
not be secured, however, unless others in 
the family relinquish some coveted pleasure 
or possession. Yet such acts of self-denial 
do more to unite the family in a common 
bond of sympathy than almost anything 
else. A new article of furniture brings 
double the pleasure if all have had a share 
in contributing toward its purchase. The 
new carpet, or piano, or bookcase in rooms 
where the household assembles together has 
an additional charm if it represents the sur- 
render of fresh curtains by Mary in her own 
room, or the giving up of a rug by Jack in 
his particular den. This sort of union on 
economic grounds is sure to quicken inter- 
est and develop a beautiful family feeling 
in respect to matters of higher moment. 


It is a great advantage for those of us 
who are parents to pause now and then and 
change our point of view. Some things 
which at close range seem-of paramount 
importance dwindle into comparative in- 
significance when viewed in the light of 
eternity. Sometimes the children them- 
selves force us into this enlargement of 
vision. A father once heard his little son 
say to a playfellow, ‘‘ My papa hasn’t smiled 
since forever’n ever so long ago.’”’ The in- 
nocent remark roused the man from his un- 
due absorption in business during the hours 
spent with his family. He saw as ina flash 
that the imprint he was making upon his 
child’s soul was chiefly that of a morose 
money maker, instead of the tender, loving 
parent which he really was. From that 
time onward more smiles and frolics with 
his boy, even at the sacrifice of some dol- 
lars to, his account in the bank, became 
the father’s principle of ‘action, Anxious 
mothers, who worry lest certain household 
duties may not be accomplished within a 
given time, may be helped by asking them- 
selves the question, How do I wish my 
children to remember me after I am gone— 
as an immaculate housekeeper and excel- 
lent cook, or as the center of sunshine and 
strength in the home? A woman can in- 
deed fulfill both functions, but one must 
enlarge the horizon occasionally in order to 
be sure that life is being viewed in its 
broadest aspect. 


BY WAY OF OAUTION. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


“Tt is never a safe thing,’’ said my quiet 
little friend, ‘to lay violent hands on other 
people’s lives.’’ 

Now, at the first glance, it would seem as 
though my friend and I had been discussing 
some aspect of murder, some question of 
meddling, either in the heat of temper or 


something relaxed the tension of our pre-,\the chill of deliberate malice, with the phys- 


vious almost uncontrollable desire to stick 
pins in them. Widen your interests, young 
people, that year by year mountain and sky 
and stream and changing leaf may speak 
to you in ever clearer tones of our Father’s 
love and bounty. 


Among the happiest households in the 
world are those in ‘which there is enough 


ical well-being of others. Our conversation 
went deeper than this. We were talking of 
the arbitrary manner in which those in 
authority over young lives occasionally take 
upon themselves the responsibility of man- 
aging for these, of settling trades and pro- 
fessions, of decreeing what this daughter 
and that son shall be or shall do, forgetful 


of the truth, old as the ages, that every one 


lack of money to necessitate a degree of of us has his or her own life to live, and 
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that neither parent nor friend can answer 
for us in the day of account. 

For example, Mrs. V. is a woman of in- 
tense and absorbing motherliness, loving 
and brooding over her little children with a 
passionate devotion which excludes every 
thought of personal ease and makes her 
days and nights a sacrifice in their behalf. 
So long as the children are young things to 
be petted, disciplined, dressed and cared 
for, with no stirrings of desire toward any 
separate or independent lives of their own, 
their mother is perfectly contented. There 
comes a. day, however, when the individu- 
ality of one or another child asserts itself, 
and then, if the child is like the mother, 
strong of will and single of aim, there are 
clashings and heartaches. 

“* Katharine,” said Mrs. V. to an elderly 
friend, ‘‘has set her heart on studying 
medicine. Did you ever hear of anything 
so absurd?” 

‘““Why absurd?” queried the friend. 
‘Your father was a physician and your 
daughter may inherit something of his 
tastes and perhaps of his genius, for he was 
aman. of note and of marvelous sympathy 
and tact as well as skill.’’ 

“That does not matter,” replied Mrs, 
V., soft as a feather pillow and hard as 
granite. ‘‘Katharine is a girl. She has 
had sufficient education for the place she 
must occupy in life. I will not consent to 
this foolish caprice of hers, which I regret. 
She will probably marry and forget it by 
and by.” 

The mother, in this instance, successfully 
overbore her daughter’s wish. I saw Kath- 
arine not long ago. She is thirty-five and 
looks older by nearly ten years. Her easy 
life at home under the imperious rule of a 
mother who looks little older than herself 
has worn lines in her face and carved an 
unhappy look in the corners of her down 
drooping lips. With more strength of char- 
acter, she would have forced her way and 
had her way, and been of use in her gener- 
ation. She has not married. 

Another girl, known to me since her baby- 
hood, has had a love of music, which has 
been gratified by wise parents, who have de- 
lighted in making her happy in her own fash- 
ion. When, several years ago, this daughter 
of well to do people wished and begged to 
be allowed to put her talents to. account in 
teaching her profession, her people at home 
demurred. But, wiser than Mrs. V., they 
yielded thé point, only stipulating that 
Louise should stay with them, taking no 
position away from her own roof. 

‘‘Tt hurts me,’’ said her mother not long 
ago, ‘‘to see the contrast between Louise 
and her sisters. They are butterflies and 
humming birds. Sheis aworkingbee. One 
day last week Miriam and Gertrude left the 
house to attend a lawn party in their fresh 
summer gowns and flying ribbons just as 
Louise, pale and dusty, came toiling up the 
road, having risen at five in the morning to 
catch an early train, given lessons in the 
city all day and finished her day’s work as 
her sisters were flitting forth for an after- 
noon’s enjoyment.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless,” said I; ‘Louise is hap- 
pier and more useful following out her own 
special bent, and you ought to feel satisfied.” 

_A business man in a large town had de- 
termined that his eldest son should be 
brought up to the business, with a view to 
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becoming his successor and carrying on 
the old house. This was right and natural 
had the son been born with an aptitude for 
business, but, unfortunately for the father’s 
plans, the boy was an artist to his finger 
tips. He cared nothing for buying and 
selling. Customers bored him. The fluc- 
tuations of the market puzzled and baffled 
him, and he went to the counting-room with 
the laggard step of a galley slave, chained 
and driven. Today he is a sufferer from 
an obscure and incurable nervous disease, 
brought on, say his physicians, by the long 
and fruitless struggle to make a merchant 
of one whom God intended to be an artist. 
I could multiply instances, but time does 
not suffice. I will conclude as I began, “ It 
is an unsafe thing to lay violent hands on 
other people’s lives.’’ 


eo 


THE AGENT AT OUR DOOR. 


BY MRS. ELLA B. GITTINGS. 


It was a warm July morning, so warm 
that I felt a throb of pity for cooks and 
laundresses as I sat down in my shady west 
room and opened my desk to begin my morn- 
ing task. Ihad scarcely taken my pen from 
the rack when I heard the click of the front 
gate and glancing out saw a gray-haired 
woman with a shabby red velvet bag upon 
her arm, 

‘“‘ An agent,”’ I said, impatiently, to myself 
as I went to answer her ring at the door. 
She held out a scrap of folded paper, saying 
nothing herself. As I took it I made swift 
mental comment: ‘‘ Worse than an agent—a 
beggar. I wonder how many husbands she 
has had killed in a mine explosion and how 
many small orphans there are to be trans- 
ported East to their friends?’’ 

But no, it proved to be a note from my 
neighbor in the next block, a hasty pencil 
scrawl, written in her own characteristic 
fashion. She always depended upon my im- 
agination to divine what she omitted to say. 

‘Please do what you can for her,”’ it ran, 
‘‘fresh eggs or something. I can’t help be- 
lieving her. Hastily,’”’ ete. 

I stepped outside and invited ‘‘her” toa 
seat on the veranda. As I did so I gave her 
the first real notice. She was poorly dressed, 
but her cotton ‘‘mitts’’ had been carefully 
darned and her face, though flushed and 
perspiring, looked like that of a gentle- 
woman. 

‘“ What can I do for you?’’ asked. ‘ My 
neighbor has not explained your errand.’ 

“T only wanted to sell’’—she paused for 
breath and tried to fan herself with the red 
bag. A hot wave seemed to creep over me 
at the sight—it looked so like a flame ap- 
proaching her face. Stepping into the hall 
I procured a fan and offered her. 

‘*Please don’t think—I am ill’’—she con- 


tinued, in short gasps, ‘‘ ’m—perfectly well - 
~ —only I’ ve been—in Colorado but two weeks 


—and the light air’’— 

‘*Do not hasten. Rest a few moments be- 
fore you tell your errand.’’. 

‘“‘No—I must be getting on. I stayed 
too—long with—your friend there. She 
was so—kind. But [I’ve only made—eigh- 
teen cents this morning and—it’s nearly 
ten o’clock. I have needles to sell—and 
some curline for the hair. I think the 
needles are good. The points seem sharp. 
I don’t know much about such things, I 


never tried to-sell anything before.’’ 


The Congregationalist 


Her breath was coming to her again. 

“You see, it is this way,’”’ she continued. 
‘‘My husband has consumption. He has 
had it so long that we have used up all our 
money and the doctor said he might get 
well in Colorado. Our friends in the church 
at the East bought us tickets to come out 
here, and I have a friend who gives us a 
room in her house, but she is poor, too, and 
I have to earn something for us to eat. I 
tried selling these things. I’ve been out a 
week and forty-eight cents is the most I ever 
made in one day. I have a little girl be- 
sides my sick husband, and food costs so 
much here.”’ 

“You cannot do much with these arti- 
cles, I fear, There are so many agents.” 

She flushed perceptibly. 

“T know it,’ she said, ‘and nobody 
knows how I hate to be one. They used to 
annoy meso. If I ever have a home again 
I shall feel differently, I think. Many 
ladies are kind like your neighbor who sent 
this note to you, but some—well, I wonder 
if I ever spoke to an agent quite as they 
speak to me. Pleasant words go so far, 
even when people do not wish to buy.”’ 

“T know,’’ I answered, with a little in- 
ward qualm, ‘‘courtesy costs nothing, but 
you must make allowances sometimes. You 
do not know what the busy housewife may 
have left behind when she answers your 
summons at the door. Perhaps the bread 
is burning in the oven, or a button must be 
sewed on for the husband who is dressing 
to catch the train.’’ 

Quick recognition glanced from her eyes 
into mine. 

‘“‘T know, I do try to make allowance. 
Such a curious thing happened to me yester- 
day. Am I taking too much time? Is your 
bread burning? ”’ 

‘““No; please go on. 
cannot wait a little.” 

Somehow the thought of the sick husband 
and the young child waiting patiently in a 
close room for the return of the mother wita 
a possible forty cents made me feel like a 
millionaire, though only a moment ago I 
had felt so burdened by ‘‘ hard times,”’ 

‘‘ Well, I called at a house and a little girl 
answered my ring. ‘Can I see yourmamma 
just a moment, dear?’ Tasked. She stepped 
into a room and I heard her say, ‘Mamma, 
there’s a nice grandma at the door’—gray 
hairs always mean grandmas to the little 
ones. I heard the mother say, ‘O dear!’ 
and heard the scissors drop from her lap as 
she arose. I felt sorry I had come, but it 
was too late. I told her my errand as 
quickly and politely as I could. Her face 
gathered a dark frown. ‘No; I wouldn’t 
buy any needles to save your life,’ and the 
door slammed in my face, I felt so hurt 
that it required a good deal of resolution to 
enter the next house, but there I was kindly 
received and they asked me to rest- When 
I came out the woman who had been so 
rude stood at her gate and called to me. 
She asked me to come back to her house as 
she wished totalkto me. At first I refused, 
but she begged it as a favor and I went. 
She had a nice lunch spread to which she 
insisted that I should sitdown. She begged 
my pardon for her rudeness, and wished to 
know what necessity forced me to canvass 
from house to house in such hot weather 
and for such small profit as she knew I 
must make on my needles and curline. I 


I have no work that 
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told her my story. ‘Now,’ she said, ‘I 
will tell you mine.’ 

‘*She opened her purse—she had already 
taken a case of my needles, for which she 
paid me a dollar and would accept no 
change—and showed me its contents, a gen- 
erous roll of bills. ‘You see,’ she said, 
‘that I have plenty of money. When that 
is gone I can have more. Everything I need 
which money can buy is mine, but I am 
very unhappy. Perhaps I ought not to tell 
you, but I will. My husband is not kind to 
me. From the moment he enters the house 
until he leaves it there is one coniinual 
stream of faultfinding. I can do nothing to 
please him, no matter how hard I try. He 
had been gone but a short time when you 
came to the door and he was uncommonly 
bad this morning. I was so angry and hurt 
at his treatment that I scarcely knew what 
I did and so I vented my spleen upon the 
first object that came in my way. After 
you had gone and I thought how cruel I 
had been I could not rest until I had begged 
your forgiveness, and so I set my little 
girl watching for you. I hope it will be a 
lesson to me. I do not wish to be unkind 
to any one.’ 

‘“*Poor woman! I, too, had learned a les- 
son, and, as I went away from her house, I 
thought I would not exchange places with 
her for all her precious money. And, as 
you say, I try to think what may be ‘left 
behind in the house’ when people are not 
pleasant to me. Now, if you will forgive 
my taking so much time and would like to 
see my needles ’’— 

She told me more of her story as she dis- 
played her wares, but I need not repeat it 
here. It was the old, old story, so cruelly 
new, of unexpected reverses of forture and 
utter incapacity to meet them. It was so 
little I could do, only to purchase some of 
her wares, pick her a handful of flowers and 
send the fresh eggs to her sick husband, 
but she went on her way smiling and grate- 
ful, saying, as she bade me a courteous 
farewell: ‘‘ The kind words help meas much 
as the money. It is so lonely here among 
strangers. Sometimes I almost lose heart 
and doubt if God is good.” 

I, too, learned a lesson that morning, or, 
rather, recommitted a half-forgotten one, 
and as I returned to my morning task those 
words of Lord Houghton’s kept running in 
my mind: 


An arm of aid to the weak, 
A friendly hana to the friendless, 
Kind words, so short to speak 
But_whose echo is endless. 
The world is wide, these things are small— 
They may be nothing but they are all. 


—— 


A MOHAMMEDAN MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

The first Mohammedan wedding that ever 
took place in the United States was solemn- 
ized recently in the Midway Plaisance in 
Chicago, the contracting parties being two 
of the little people from the Javanese vil- 
lage. The ceremony had been postponed 
until a pleasant day, showing that the spirit 
of our own proverb, ‘‘ Happy is the bride 
that the sun shines on,’’ has a strong influ- 
ence among these superstitious peoples. The 
tiny bride, Samaoen, and the groom, Mimi, 
are both in their teens. They were carried 
in a highly decorated palanquin to an open 
space covered with mats in front of the 
theater, accompanied by a party of natives 
carrying the Dutch and American flags and 
by an orchestra playing native airs. On 
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reaching the place assigned for the cere- 
muny they were met by an aged expounder 
of the Koran, who blessed them in Malay, 
as they knelt before him, and spoke the few 
wotds which made them man and wife. 
Tue litile bride shed’ a few tears, and there 
was something affecting in the sight of so 
youthful a maiden, far away from her native 
land, giving herself for better or worse to 
the husband who seemed but a boy. No 
old shoes or rice were thrown after them as 
they departed, but a bounteous feast was 
prepared, at which they sat for more than 
two hours. 
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ROBBIE. 


BY NENA THOMAS MEDAIRY. 


Robbie belonged to a very aristocratic 
family—at least, they were decidedly ‘‘ up 
in the werld,’’ their home being on. the far- 
thest uptown building lot of a young 
maple that stood at the foot of the garden. 

One day a sad catastrophe occurred in the 
Redbreast family. Whether one of the chil- 
dren was leaning too far over the balcony 
and lost his balance or whether he was 
pushed from the nest by some hungry 
brother or sister will forever remain a mys- 
tery. The old gardener brought him to me, 
and all my previous resolutions against 
owning a caged bird had to be set aside 
when my sister, Baby Ethel, begged me to 
keep ‘‘ the dear little wobin wedbweast, who 
covered up the little girl in the woods.”” So 
I adopted him, resolving to give him his 
freedom when he was a little older. When 
I first opened the door of his cage and let 
him out he walked cautiously around the 
room, peering into out-of the-way places 
with all the curiosity of a child. One day 
he discovered that he could catch flies by 
rupning up and down on a broad window- 
seat. Quick as lightning he would dart 
after one, very seldom missing it. 

At last he ventured out to the piazza. He 
hopped to the edge and saw the sky for the 
first time, the top of his cage being of wood. 
Seeing him, a friend, whose poetic fancy 
and secret understanding with all nature 
led her to notice what others would not, 
exclaimed: ‘I shall never forget the look in 
that bird’s eyes. A new world has suddenly 
burst upon him and he stands entranced.’’ 
He hoppectinto the fernery below and began 
to scratch for worms as skillfully as if he 
had taken lessons all his life, much to Baby 
Ethel’s horror. She came running in with 
wide-open eyes, announcing that ‘‘ Wobbie 
dug up a worm and whallowed it whole.”’ 

He would always come to me when I gave 
a long, low whistle, which he seemed to 
understand, and at night he never failed to 
fly back to his cage—for three weeks. Then 
one day I heard a great commotion among 
the robins on the lawn, and the little sister 
came running to the house, crying, ‘‘ Come 
quick! The wobins across the woad in Mr. 
Waymond’s yard are teasing our wobin, to 
come play wiv’em.’’ Sure enough! Robbie 
had ‘‘ gone to play’’ with some of his own 
kith and kin. He took a long ‘‘ play spell” 
that lasted over a week, then, in answer to 
my call, he came and made us a visit, but 
kept, as he had never done before, just out 
of reach of the baby’s little hands. Often 
through the early fall he came, notifying 
us of ‘his arrival on the gate-post by his 
peculiar eall, 
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The days were. getting short and cold 
and we had not seen Robbie for a month. 
The first snow flurried through the air one 
day in November. Ethel stood by the win- 
dow watching in wonderment the flakes 
that melted as soon as they touched the 
earth. Suddenly her childish voice rang 
out, ‘‘O, mamma, Tom—everybody! Come: 
Here’s Wobbie!” 

With a flock of birds he was flying away 
to the south and had halted here to bid us 
good-by. He stood on the gate-post, flap- 
ping his wings in the old way and giving 
one prolonged whistle after another. For 
an instant he perched on the piazza, then, 
quick as lightning and perhaps drawn by 
the bright eyes that watched him, he darted 
to the window, gave a little peck and flew 
off to join the birds circling in the air above 
him. 

‘Robbie kissed me through the window,”’ 
laughed the baby. 

That winter the little sister, like Robbie, 
bade us good-by and flew away to a storm- 
less land. We all left the still house in 
February. I was the first to return in May. 
With lagging steps and heavy heart I opened 
the gate, not trusting myself to look toward 
the nursery, where the upper half of the 
window was entirely covered by magnifi- 
cent woodbine. ‘‘ Baby’s vine,’’ the little 
sister had always called it. Suddenly, as I 
paused at the threshold of the closed door, 
with key in hand, there flew from his leafy 
nesting place—Robbie. There was no mis- 
taking his identity as»he stood flapping his 
wings and uttering his peculiar whistle. 
Then he circled about me, flew back to his 
nest in the vine and out again. So my re- 
turn had not been welcomeless; Robbie had 
given me the cheeriest greeting he could. 

All summer, until they could fight their 
own battles, I protected the young birds— 
my grandchildren, Tom dubbed them—from 
the onslaughts of English sparrows and blue 
jays. Now I am wondering if, when I go 
back to the old home another summer, I 
shall find Robbie and his family dwelling in 
‘“ baby’s vine.”’ 


a 


THE WORLD'S BREAD BASKET. 


A remarkable journey was made recently 
through the famous wheat farms of the 
great Northwest by the foreign commis- 
sioners of the World’s Fair. Twenty-seven 
nations were represented in the party, 
which numbered in all over a hundred per- 
sons. They were the guests of the Great 
Northern Railroad and their astonishment 
was unbounded as they went spinning 
through farms of one and two thousand 
acres on which the harvest was already 
finished, At Larimore, N. D., one square 
mile, or 640 acres, of wheat had been left 
standing at one side of an enormous field 
in order that the visitors might see a reap- 
ing and binding machine in action. Forty- 
five Deering binders advanced through the 
grain at the rate of an acre every forty sec- 
onds. The foreigners looked on in silent 
wonder and will doubtless recount this 
scene as one of the most remarkable things 
witnessed in America. This Red River Val- 
ley has been aptly called ‘‘ the bread basket 
of the world.” 

At a dinner served in a tent for the 
guests the Russian commissioner thanked 
thefarmers of the Northwest for the noble 
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way in which they came to the assistance 
of his starving countrymen during the re- 
cent famine. He caused considerable mer- 
riment by saying: ‘‘I vant to drink to Amer- 
ica, but as zis is a country vere you don’t 
drink very much I feel I will have to leave 
de toast go.” 


A LIGHT BICYCLE. 

In a shop window in Brooklyn is a set 
of scales from which is suspended a bicycle 
weighing only thirteen and a half pounds. 
The wheel is made of aluminum, one of 
the lightest of metals but somewhat expen- 
sive for the present. If methods are dis- 
covered for lessening its cost aluminum 
will doubtless be used for a great variety 
of purposes. Already it is made into belt 
buckles and similar ornaments, is used for 
the frames of opera glasses and recently 
has been adapted to street car tickets in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., in pieces about the size 
of a quarter of a dollar. They are not sold 
by the conductors or motormen, but are 
handled exclusively by storekeepers. The 
tickets have the advantage of requiring 
no cancellation, and as soon as they are 
turned in by the public to the railroad com- 
pany they are done up in packages and sold 
again. 

Brown (to Black, who is preparing for a con- 
tinental trip) : “‘ How do you get on with your 
language, old fellow?” 

Black: “ Capitally. 
can think in French.” 

Brown: “ Well, that’s a blessing, for it’s 
more than you could ever do in English.”’ 


Can You CookP 


It is a science to prepare food 
properly. We have a book con- 
taining 400 recipes prepared by 
well known authorities. We mail 
it free to anyone sending us stamp 
and address. This book naturally 
tells about the merits of 


Cevelands 


and how to use it, but this does not 
affect the recipes. They speak for 
themselves and cost you nothing. 
Having looked over the book you 
will understand us better, and, hav- 
ing studied it, i 


You Can Cook. 


Our cook book mailed free on receipt of stamp 
and address. Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 


Why, I’ve got so now I 


81 & 83 Fulton Street New York. 


Boyhood’s the dream of the dyspep- 
APPETITE! tic. To be gained through 


the use of this Food. roe] 
“The Fighting Babies,” two chromos, sent for stamp. 
; WOOLRICH & ©O., Palmer, Mass. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 

HIS is the cat, so 
large and fat, 
that caught 
no rat, but 
lazily sat or 
lay down flat up- 
on or at the li. 
brary mat. (Lam 
amused to be 
accused of being 
the Corner poet, 
so I will show 


MENS ME hore and now that 
Iam able to doit!) Mr. Martin being still 
away on his Chicago trip I am glad to give 
Kitty Clover, which (whom?) he is always 
talking about, a free ride this week wherever 
our paper goes, especially as there is some- 
thing on cats in the article below. D. F.] 
Dear Cornerers: Last week one question 
was admitted as to the authorship of a 
hymn. I have a file of similar questions 
waiting their turn, which I will print—two 
or three at a time: 
NorTHAMPTON, MAss. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: The sun is just going 
down behind the western hills and one more 
beautiful Sabbath is nearly ended. I am 
always reminded at this hour of my school 
life in the beautiful Deerfield valley. It was 
the custom in the parsonage to gather to- 
gether before the evening service and repeat 
Bible verses and hymns. My memory brings 
back distinctly the family group, and I can 
almost hear the mother’s sweet, low voice as 
she repeated her poem. But most of the 
words have gone from my mind. I have never 
seen them in print, but my faith in the ability 
of the Corner to answer all questions prompts 
me to ask if some member can tell who was 
the author: 

Farewell, sweet Sabbath of the Lord, farewell, 

The sun’s last beams are shed on mount and dell. 


D. Cc. 8S. 
The next question calls for another sun- 


set hymn: 
PORTLAND, Mz. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: Can any of the read- 
ers of the Corner tell me where to find these 
lines, or who is the author? 


Farewell to the setting sun, 

He a long day’s work hath done; 

He will travel while we sleep, 

In lands where many wake and weep. 


AUGUSTA. 


HERON, IN. Ys 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have been a constant 
reader of the Congregdtionalist ever since it 
was published and have very much enjoyed 
the Corner, finding it very entertaining and 
useful. I wish to find a piece of poetry of 
which I know only one verse: 


I hear thee speak of the better land, 
Thou call’st its children a happy band; 
Mother, O where is that radiant shore? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more? 


J. B. 

We used to read that piece in school. A 
strain of music is associated with it in my 
memory, so that we doubtless sang it too— 
perhaps from the Common School Song 
Book, spoken of a few months ago. It is 
by Mrs. Hemans, the English poetess, and 
you will find it in her works. A gentleman 
and lady from Scotland, in their first visit to 
the ‘‘States’? a few years ago, were much 
surprised at the sudden appearance of a firefly 


_ as we walked in the summer evening, asked 


what it was, and then quoted from this poem: 


Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fireflies glance through the myrtle boughs? 
Not there, not there, my child! 


I supposed from this that fireflies were 
not common in Great Britain. The poet 
seemed to associate them only with trop- 
ical countries, and of course those in the 
West Indies and South America are much 


larger and more luminous than ours. 


‘next day. 
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Boston, 
_ Dear Corner : J read this paragraph today and 
it struck me thatsome of your “ Kitty Clover’’ 
admirers might need a hint of danger. Uno. 

If that signature is Latin you know what 
it means, and I know what one he is—one 
of the oldest and most honored of our hon- 
orary members (ex uno disce omnes). The 
cutting mentioned the discovery by an 
Italian chemist that the kiss of a cat might 
communicate poison! Did you ever think 
that cats could talk? JI never did until the 
other night. At> four o’clock, the time 
when K. Clover if out asks to come in, I 
was sure I heard him at the window, not 
saying mew, but—very slowly— ‘‘ [—wants 
—to—come—in!’’ Rather ungrammatical, 
I thought, but when I arose to comply with 
his plain request I was surprised to find 
that—it was a dream! I had received Uno’s 
letter the night before. 

The next day a gentleman told me on 
the electric cars that he awoke the same 
night from an alarming dream of a fire. 
He listened and ‘snuffed,’ but was con- 
vineed that it was a dream. The same 
thing was repeated a little later, and with 
the same result. A few minutes after there 
was a real alarm of a burning building near 
him. Probably a bit of smoke had entered 
his room and acted upon his mind so as 
to cause the dream, although when awake 
he could not perceive it. No doubt many 
strange dreams which have alarmed the 
superstitious could be thus explained. 
N.B. I stopped writing just here last 
evening and during the night dreamed of 
a very singular experience in a little boat— 
of course caused by the Alphabet cut at the 
head of this article. [Ha, ha!—D. F.] 

Sreutey, Io, 

... TI have a little maltese and white kit- 
tie. It is the most playful kittie I ever saw; 
it will turn summersets and stand up on its 
hind feet. I have eight or nine dolls, one of 
which will open and shut its eyes. Mamma 
took the Mission Band four miles and a half 
from town to a picnic. Mamma took thirty 
children out in a hay wagon. Some of the 
larger girls drove ponies out. We had dinner 
out in the grove; everybody took their own 
dinner and then they put their dinners to- 
gether when they got out there. Coming back 
we were caught in a rain and hail storm, the 
Shetland pony got frightened and broke loose 
from the cart that he was hitched to and 
tipped the cart over. The pony ran across 
the prairie but somebody brought it to town 
There were two girls in the cart 
and they were tipped out in the'ditch. The 
Indian pony was frightened and had to be 
taken to town. The four girls rode home ina 
lumber wagon. There were several carriages 
near the carts and they were frightened too. 

23 Yours truly, MarGArer W. 

P.S. I forgot to tell you about our dog 


Dyke, he’s the finest dog in Iowa and T ride 
on his back. 


Please keep your dog Dyke on your side 
of the Mississippi, as our cat Clover does 
not care to make his acquaintance. 


Hanover, N.H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I see your reference to 
Om-pompanoosuc stream, and inclose circular 
of Fair to be held at Pompanoosue, with invi- 
tation for you to be*present. I am rather old 
to join the Corner, as my locks are silvered, 
yet they say my laugh is youthful. I always 
read the Corner—that may prove my youth! 
I think I knew that ‘‘ Dartmouth graduate” 
of whom you spoke [Sept. 7]. 

Very cordially, x. y. z. 


Sorry I could not attend the ‘‘8th Annual 
Fair of the Pompanoosuc Agricultural So- 
ciety,’ but my catboat is—or was—three 
thousand miles away and the Ist Quadricen- 
tennial Columbo-Memorial Fair must take 
the precedence! -Who did you think the 


- “Dartmouth graduate’? was—Dr. Quint? 


Mr. MARTIN. 


is a modern luxury and labor-saver. 


With it the very finest mince pies can 


.be made as quickly and easily as cake 


or *biscuit. The dread ‘preparatory 


work is all gone. The delightful flavor 


is allthere. Just try one package and 


see. ‘Take no substitute, however. 


At all grocers. “Made only by 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, Nee 
R Why is 
CHOCOLATE 


not more used in 


|America? 


1st. Peopte do 
not know how to 
properly prepare it. 

2d. Americans are still bound by 
the inveterate habit of using Téa, 
Coffee and Cocoa, which create sto- 
machic debilities and are notin the 
true sense stimulants. 


Cocoa and 


Chocolate 


ARE NO MORE TO 
BE COMPARED 
WITH EACH 
OTHER THAN 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

cA pamphlet giving recipes, and 
samples of Chocolat-Menier, — the 
Chocolate made by ..MENIER, Paris, 
(Noisiel,)—will be sent by addreffing 
the American Branch, 86 W. ‘Broad- 
way. cor. Leonard, N. Y. City. 


“GENUINE 


ASK VOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 


nnual Sales Exceed 33 (MILLION LBS. 
SAMPLES SENTFREE. MENIER, NoY, 


only with the signature of ’’ 
Justus von Liebig in blue’’ 
ink across the label, thus: ’’ 


It is almost unnecessary to add that this 
refers to the world-known 


~ Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beei. 


For delicious refreshing Beef Tea. 
For improved and economic cookery. 


ACCENTS MAKE MONEY 


Selling the New Moon Embroidery Ring, for all kinds 
of fancy work, darning and mending. ood profits and 
a clear field. Sample and full particulars mailed for 
25 cents 


The Ohio Novelty Co., B 44, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Lesson For Oct. 15. Rom. 5: 1-11. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


BY REY. A. BE. DUNNING, D. D. 


Redemption means the act of Christ setting 
men free from condemnation for sin. Justifi- 
cation means the act of God declaring men 
free from that condemnation. The faith by 
which a man is justified is his appropriation 
to himself of that deliverance which God has 
both wrought, and declared, through Christ. 
This faith is not a mere belief that Christ died 
and rose again. It is not a mere attitude of 
willingness to receive forgiveness. It is asur- 
render of one’s self to Christ as Saviour, enter- 
ing into union with Hin to think His thoughts 
and do His will. The righteousness which is 
by the law is a state of moral perfection gained 
by complete obedience to it and Paul says that 
men do not attain to this. The righteousness 
which is of God in Christ is not holy charac- 
ter. {tis a condition of fellowship with God 
which is given to’ those who do not deserve it, 
but who have entered on the life of real right- 
eousness by accepting the forgiveness for sin 
and by devoting themselves to serve Christ, 
trusting in His promise and power to help. 
Such a righteousness is certain to produce 
holy character. 

The lesson we are now studying has hardly 
been rightly named. The doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith was set forth in the last lesson 
and developed and illustrated in chap.4. This 
chapter treats of the blessed consequences of 
being made righteous through faith. These 
consequences are: 

1. Peace [vs. 1, 2]. The old version of the 
Bible says, ‘‘ We have peace,’”’ The new ver- 
sion says, ‘‘ Let us have peace.” In any case 
itis ours. Whenever one has committed him- 
self to God in confidence that His love may be 
relied on to save, he is assured that he may 
be justified, has received the righteousness of 
God in Christ. Why should he not have peace? 
No condemnation for sin hangs over him. 
Wherever he goes God’s loving providence is 
about him. Whatever happens to him God’s 
will, which he seeks, is sure to be fulfilled. If 
he should die he will only come into closer re- 
lations with Ged, who has only purposes of love 
and mercy toward him. Theserenity which be- 
longs with such trust promotes physical health, 
clearness of mental vision, a cheerful spirit, 
spiritual exaltation. One who is at peace with 
God is at peace with His children. He sees 
the best in them and rejoices in it. Those 
who are always contending with their breth- 
ren cannot be at peace with their Father. 

Disciples of Christ have been given the right 
of entering into this grace, this undeserved 
favor of being at peace with God. They stand 
in that condition. It is the highest privilege 
in life. It is a great waste of opportunity not 
to realize and show it to the world. “ Being 
therefore justified by faith, let us have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


2. Victory [vs. 3-5]. Peace does not mean 
that everything happens as we wish. Disap- 
pointments, losses, misunderstandings, per- 
haps sickness, poverty and the death of dear 
friends may befall us. It was by the tribulum 
or threshing instrument that the hushandman 
separated the wheat from the chaff; and these 
tribulations work in us a like separation of 
the worthy character from what is unworthy. 
Through the discipline of trial some men who 
are without faith in God are hardened and 
lose the power to sympathize with men. 
Others are overcome, lose courage and hope. 
But the Christian finds disappointment not a 
barrier but a door, which, when he boldly 
presses against it, opens into larger fields of 
usefulness. It was the greatest wish of Hon. Al- 
pheus Hardy to be a minister. Whenhe found 
it absolutely impossible for physical reasons 
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to pursue the course of study, it almost over- 
whelmed him; but when he turned from the 
barred path he had chosen and resolved to 
have the spirit of a minister of Christ in the 
way he could go he found, among other great 
opportunities, that of raising up and sending 
to Japan a minister whose name will-live as 
a chief apostle in the history of that nation. 

Such tribulation works patience, the spirit 
of constancy and fidelity to duty which makes 
men and women leaders and inspires confi- 
dence in them. Many a boy has found cour- 
age to conquer some great temptation through 
counsel with one who has gained the strength 
which wins victory by the tribulation which 
works patience. The kindly beaming of the 
eye and the quiet strength in the tone of the 
veteran who has kept the faith are not merely 
natural graces. They are the fruit of severe 
discipline, and the youth who does not yet 
know why they so inspire him with hope will 
learn the reason only through his own experi- 
ence. That hope does not disappoint either 
those who have it or those who keep company 
with them, because God’s love is poured out 
on believers through the Holy Ghost which is 
given to them. Those who are filled with that 
love make trusted and delightful companions. 

3. Holiness [vs. 6-10]. Christ died for us 
when we had no claim on Him because of 
righteousness nor even because of good mo- 
tives. It would be a difficult thing, the apos- 
tle says, to find one who would die for an 
upright man. Yet if such a man were also 
overflowing with kindness and affection 
toward men and in great peril for his life 
some one might be found ready to die in his 
behalf, j 

But Christ died for us when we were neither 
just nor loving. He loved,us not for what we 
were but for what we might be. That was 
love surpassing human love. That is the love 
of God toward us shown in the death of His 
only begotten Son on the cross. 

But the purpose of Christ’s sacrifice was not 
only to reconcile us to God, but to make us 
pleasing to Him—to make us holy. If then 
He has accomplished the first will He fail in 
the other? He lives to intercede for us, to 
dwell in us by His Spirit. - 

He wills that I Should holy be; 
What can withstand His will? 
His purposes of grace in me 
He surely will fulfill. 

4. Joy [v.11]. At peace with God, triumph- 
ing over sin, obstacles and difficulties, gaining 
constantly greater likeness to Christ—can 
such a life be other than joyful? What is 
that joy? Itis not what the world calls joy. 
It is not the banishment of sin and sorrow 
from life. It is the joy of the Son of Man, 
who had the sorrow of being rejected by those 
whom He loved, the sorrow of keenest sym- 
pathy with those who suffered, of poverty, of 
bearing the iniquities of the world, of looking 
forward to the agonies of the cross. Yet He 
invites men in one breath to take up His cross, 
in another to receive His joy, “that My joy 
may be in you and that your joy may be ful- 
filled.” His was the joy of a life utterly un- 
sullied by any shadow of baseness, of perfect 
freedom from any sense of shame because of 
inward degradation, the joy of being wholly 
devoted to the service of God and the love of 
man. Ours may be the joy of assured forgive- 
ness, of the certainty of salvation and of pas- 


| sionate devotion to immortal souls in the 


service of the best and mightiest Being in the 
universe. ‘True joy,’’ said Seneca, ‘‘is sober 
and serene, the resolution of a brave mind 
which has put fortune under its feet.” If the 
noble philosopher had known Christ he would 
have completed his definition by saying, “and 
has Christ in him the hope of glory.” 

Here in these glowing chapters of the letter 


to the Romans is described the object of all 


worthy ambition and the way to attain it. 
Christ has opened the way. He leads in it. 
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He is at the goal. At the start He places the 
ungodly soul in the right path through His 
own sacrifice. He guides the uncertain feet 
in sympathy and love. At the end the sinner 
finds himself transformed into the likeness of 
Christ, and Christ has done it all. ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


The simile suggested by the second verse of 
the passage forms the most promising founda- 
tion for a primary lesson. The idea of access 
by faith suggésts a means of entrance, which 
may be brought to a child’s mind by a door or 
agate. Use, in opening the lesson, a simple 
allegory in which a beautiful palace is de- 
scribed as the home of a great king. There is 


a door to this palace, but it is heavy and for- 


bidding and very few of the king’s subjects 
venture to knock at the door or try to open it, 
and many of them are never able to approach 
their king and behold the beauties of his pal- 
ace. The little children are not strong enough 
to push open the door and the handle is too 
high for them, so they, too, are shut away from 
the king. But one day the king’s son, who 
loves all the people and the children, is so 
sorry for them because they are so far from 
the good king that he comes himself and 
throws open the great door and orders it to be 
left open always, so that any one who will 
may enter. Nay, he even stands by the door 
and invites all who pass by to come into the 
palace of the king. Every one, be he noble or 
beggar, is urged to come in, and to the chil- 
dren there is a special invitation: ‘ Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me and forbid 
them not.’’ 

The different people who pass the entrance 
to the palace may be described and the varied 
ways of treating the invitation. Picture the 
delight and blessing of those who eater and 
behold the king, and the sad loss of the men 
and women who will not heed the open door, 
Their lives are as poor and empty as before. 
None of the beauties of the king’s house can 
bless those who will not enter through the 
door. Perhaps Paul had some such picture in 
mind when he wrote of Jesus Christ as the 
means of access, or entrance, into the grace of 
God. Draw the door of the palace closed at 
first. Write over it The Law. Show how diffi- 
cult it was for any one to love and to please 
God when the many commands of the law 
were always first in his mind. 

The prophets and many teachers had tried 
in vain to make people understand that God 
was full of loving-kindness and tender mercy. 
He seemed far away from His people and they 
dared not approach Him. It was as if a 
heavy door.were closed between God and His 
children. But Jesus came to open the door. 
[Change the drawing to an open door and 
write over it, ‘‘Z am the door.’’?] He came to 
bring every one nearer to God. ‘ Come,” was 
His constant invitation to all kinds of people. 
What did He say of the children? Let the 
children repeat: ‘‘ Suffer the children.’”? Some 
pass by this door without heeding its invita- 
tion and their lives are as before. But what 
of those who enter? What is within the pal- 
ace? Within is the glory of God. All the 
rooms and passage ways of this palace are to 
lead ever closer to this glory. Perhaps there 
is a dark passage through which one must 
pass, but there is a beautiful room at the end 
into which it leads, and then the man rejoices 
over the dark passage. Paul calls the dark 
way tribulation, or trouble, and out of it comes 
patience. And from the broad room of patience 
there is a wide doorway to experience, which 
really means living and learning from all that 
happens. This room is the schoolroom of life, 
where everything that one sees and does is a 
lesson. And from the schoolroom one enters 
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into the lofty hall of hope where it is always 
sunny and light, and even the last shadow 
disappears here for the love of God is the eter- 
nal sunshine To such a glorious home and 
to such a hope Jesus Christ has opened wide 
the door, and over it is writteu in letters of 
life, ‘* Whosoev r will may come.” 
=a 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, Oct. 8-14. The Converting Word. Ps. 
119: 9-16; 1 Thess. 2: 13; Jas. 1: 21-25. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
oe 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Oct. 15-21. The Hope that Maketh 
not Ashamed. Rom. 5: 1-5; Phil. 1: 20-27. 

The subject as stated suggests that there are 
hopes which do put us to shame. No doubt 
some time in our lives we all have hoped for 
visionary and impossible things. As time went 
on and these hopes were not realized, was 
there no sense of disappointment and even of 
mortification that we had allowed ourselves 
to cherish such expectations? Then there 
have been other hopes when the object sought 
was purely legitimate and to our human judg- 
ment entirely wholesome and desirable, but 
which God in His judgment saw fit to deny. 
Yet their non-fulfillment has not been easy to 
bear. In a certain sense these hopes have put 
us to shame. Not so the hope which Paul 
commends. Anything which God gives His 
children is the best of its kind. There is no 
defect in it. Christian hope, faith and love 
are jewels of the first water. 

This gospel hope, for instance, sheds light 
on present duties and problems. There is 
never a morning so dark, never a wall so high 
that Christian faith does not illuminate and 
surmount it. What guarantee have any but 
believers in God that tomorrow is to be better 
than today? The Christian’s confidence in 
God is something far different from the easy- 
going, unthinking optimism of the man of the 
world, who says, ‘‘ O, well, all will come out 
right.’’ It is only they who believe that God’s 
in His heaven who can declare with any confi- 
dence that ‘“‘all’s right withthe world.” Ifwe 
have not brought this glorious hope to bear 
upon any discouraging condition which we 
may be facing in our individual lives let us 
begin at once and avail ourselves of its in- 
spiration, for it is meant to enhearten us in 
the rough and tumble -of life. It bids us be 
of good cheer when to our human foresight 
there is nothing to justify cheerfulness. It 
helps us to say every day, as did that veteran 
missionary stationed in heathendom’s strong- 
hold, that the future is as bright as the prom- 
ises of God. This hope of ours covers not only 
the vicissitudes of this earthly life but it casts 
its gleam beyond the grave, reassures us as we 
part with our loved ones or look forward to 
the summons that will surely come to us. 

Further than this the hope that maketh not 
ashamed not only tells us that all things are 
working together for our good, but it prophe- 
sies what we shall be. That, after all, is of 
the greatest consequence, for it is of compara- 
tively little importance where we shall be ten 
or fifty years hence or how we shall be situated 
and environed compared with the characters 
that we then shall have formed. The beloved 
disciple tells us that we shall be like Christ. 
The resemblance now may be faint, but it is 
to become more apparent. It cannot be other- 
wise. ‘‘ Live with wolves,’ says the old Span- 
ish proverb, ‘‘and you will learn to howl.” 
Live with Christ. Think His thoughts, cher- 
ish His spirit, do His deeds, pray, struggle, per- 
sist—there can be but one result. 

Paratlel verses : Job. 11: 13-18; Ps. 16: 8-11; 
146; 5-10; Prov..14: 32; Lam. 3; 25, 26; Joel 


' 3:16; Zech. 9:12; Acts 26: 6, 7; Rom. 8: 24, 
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25; 12: 12,13; 15: 4,13; 1 Cor. 15: 19,20; 2 Cor. 
1: 7; Col. 1: 21-23, 27; 1 Thess. 4: 13, 14; Tit. 
2a Bebe 3s05, 656% W195 Te sh 19s" 1 
Peter 1; 13; 3: 14-16; 1 John 3: 1-3. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


From now on the familiar initials, A. H. 
M. S., will be replaced by C. H. M.S, but its 
officers offer the assurance that the work shall 
be carried on in no narrow or sectarian spirit. 
It may not, perhaps, be generally known how 
and why the society came to be called the 
American H. M.S. At the time of its organi- 
zation in 1826, and for years after, four de- 
nominations—Congregationalists, Presbyteri- 
ans, Dutch Reformed and United Presby- 
terians—united in hearty co-operation in the 
work of evangelizing our country and aiding 
feeble parishes. There was acommon treasury, 
and churches of either of the four sects were 
formed as circumstances demanded. But in 
time one after another of the sister denomi- 
nations withdrew from the partnership to 
carry on their home missions in their own 
way, the Presbyterians being the last to be- 
come independent of the mother society in 
1860. Thus only Congregationalists were left 
in the American Home Missionary Society 
and for a quarter of a century they have con- 
tributed most of the funds for its support. 
Becoming as it has, therefore, essentially 
Congregational, it is but just that that word 
should be incorporated in its name. 


It is reassuring to learn that several of our 
missionaries in China do not fear that their 
position will be imperiled on account of the 
legislation of the United States in regard to 
the Chinese. Mr. Ament of Peking says that 
“the Chinese Government is dignified and 
extremely conservative and is not given to 
noticing the contemptuous treatment of other 
governments so long as life or property have 
not been injured.’’ Only one short notice of 
the United States Government’s action has 
appeared in the Peking Gazette, the official 
organ of the court. On the other hand, an- 
other American Board missionary, writing in 
the Independent, says, ‘‘ The great nation of 
the East is gloomily brooding over its insult,” 
and deems it unsafe to build hopes on the 
forbearance or slowness or indifference of the 
Chinese character. Whichever view of the out- 
look is correct, the statute disgraces our na- 
tion and might justly awaken righteous indig- 
nation on the part of the Chinese. 


Those who are interested in the churches in 
‘Aintab, Turkey, will be glad to know of the 
progress which the pastor of the Second Con- 
gregational Church, Rev. M. G. Papazian, 
formerly of Rowley, Mass., is making toward 
the new church building for which he secured 
funds in America a year ago. He has expe- 
rienced great difficulty in obtaining a suitable 
site, not only because the city is so thickly 
populated but because Turkish Christians are 
confronted by a formidable law which pro- 
vides that a Christian church shall be situated 
at a distance of at least fifty yards from a 
mosque. The work itself is increasing rapidly. 
There is no larger evangelical church in Asia 
and the Sunday audiences more than fill the 
house. Including a branch of 180 members, 
the Sunday school attendance on certain Sun- 
days in the summer numbered, respectively, 
1583, 1593 and 1665. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The appointment of a prominent member of 
the Indian Christian community to the posi- 
tion of chief judge of the Court of Small 
Causes is worthy of note, as this is the first 
time that a native has been chosen to fill such 
an important position. The precedent is of 
moment to the community at large, showing 


-as it does that the government is not unwill- 


ing to place a native at the head of this court 
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provided he is a competent barrister-at-law. 
Moreover, the appointment is fraught witli 
significance to Indian Christians, because they 
have long desired and deserved larger repre- 
sentation in the higher grades of public sery- 
ice, and Mr. Subrahmanyam, as president of 
the Madras Christian Association, is a leade 
among this class. 


Reports from Madagascar tell of a quicken-~ 
ing of spiritual life in some places, especially 
among the young people, such as had never 
been known before. The missionaries write 
of services where 240 people professed their 
desire to become Christians. This enthusi- 
asm has led the young converts to devise 
new methods of aggressive work, and some 
have combined to form a little Salvation Army 
to preach in the open air markets, which are 
such an important feature in the social life of 
Malagasy. Many Societies of Christian En- 
deavor have been organized, and Sunday 
schools are increasing in number. The peo- 
ple are certainly not neglecting their Bibles. 
In a very few days the first installment of 
the 10,000 copies of the new revised Bible was 
all sold and would-be purchasers were: anx- 
iously looking for the next shipment of 20,000 
copies. The London Missionary Society re- 
ports a native literature of about 550 books, 
90,000 children in its schools and adherents 
numbering nearly 300,000. 


There are now three homes for Hindu 
widows in different parts of India which were 
opened between 1880 and 1890, two others be- 
sides that of Pundita Ramabai. One, founded 
by an Indian gentleman who became inter- 
ested in questions of social reform, is situated 
near Calcutta and has twenty widows under 
its roof, while another, founded and supported 
by a widow, shelters nine of her unfortunate 
sisters. Both of these homes receive members 
of different castes. As for Ramabai’s school, 
the hitherto serious question of obtaining 
pupils has changed to that of how to admit 
and provide for them. <A recent letter from 
her reports that a new building is nearly com- 
pleted which will permit Ramabai to enlarge 
her work still further. Unlike the others this - 
is becoming a home for high class widows ex- 
clusively much sooner than was once deemed 
possible. . 


In times of discouragement, such as the 
present, when tothe tyrannical acts of Turkey, 
the serious revulsion in Japan, the anti-for- 
eign riots in China, the mischief-making of 
France, Germany and Spain in several fields 
are to be added financial and theological 
troubles, it is comforting to read an extract 
from the Wesleyan Missionary Notices depre- 
cating an impatient desire on the part of the 
church at home for a rapid numerical growth 
in converts. In the writer’s opinion, India, 
for instance, runs more risk froma too rapid 
than from a too slow paced progress. He 
says, ‘‘ When once class movements set in— 
and signs of the coming of that day may even 
now be seen—then while those who measure 
everything by figures rejoice over glorious ac- 
cessions the wisest friends of our religion will 
tremble.’ It is difficult for us to conceive 
how low down the missionaries must begin in 
dealing with these converts, who have an in- 
herited tendency to idolatry, who have no 
sense whatever of the sanctity of marriage, 
who searcely seem capable of shame for any- 
thing that we consider sin and whose knowl- 
edge of the world does not extend beyond 
their own little group of huts. The greatest 
hope lies in the education of the children and 
youth, and the careful training and instruc- 
tion of the present small Christian church 
that it may be kept pure and elevated to a 
high standard. 
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It is only the church bell and the school 
bell that can prolong the echoes of the inde 
pendence bell!—Archbishop Ryan. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PRINCE OF INDIA. 

Two widely contrasted states of mind 
accompany the reading of The Prince of 
India. The first is experienced upon tak- 
ing the book in hand for the first time. 
The memory of the swift appeal made by 
Ben-Hur to the deepest Christian sympa- 
thies, and its close connection with the 
greatest drama ever enacted in the sight 
of men, creates a presumption that a ro- 
mance founded upon any other events, even 
upon a great historical catastrophe like the 
fall of Constantinople, must rank far be- 
low the other in interest and effectiveness. 
There is nothing in the title which gives 
more than a general historical aspect to 
the work. The disadvantage of comparison 
with Ben-Hur in respect to theme foreshad- 
ows disappointment for the reader of The 
Prince of India. The one who has keenly 
felt the presentation of Christ in the former 
enters upon the reading of the latter with 
deep regret that it would be impossible for 
any author to find another scene of action 
in which he could produce anything like 
the same effect. 

The second state of mind is experienced 
upon laying down the book after a full 
and careful perusal, which, we venture to 
say, will be given it by every one who 
reads the first chapters. A deep and gen- 
uine surprise is felt that the author has 
accomplished the unexpected feat of bind- 
ing his romance so very closely as he has 
to the central motive of Ben-Hur. Indeed, 
the subtitle of Ben-Hur, viz., A Tale of the 
Christ, might be applied with almost equal 
accuracy to The Prince of India. To all 
truly appreciative readers of the older 
work the present one will come with the 
interest of a sequel which is worthy in 
power and blessing to stand by the side of 
ts great predecessor. 

General Wallace has done another yast 
service to Christianity as well as wrought 
out a powerful historical romance. The suc- 
cess with which he has done it proves the 
keenness with which he detects the central 
elements of the Christian faith. From the 
beginning to the end he holds every thing in 
hand for the sublime effect produced by the 
preaching of..Sergius to his warring and 
Jealous fellow-Christians from the creed, ‘I 
believe in God and in Jesus Christ His Son.”’ 
But factions and alienations have gone too 
far in the Christian Church to be arrested 
by a few who apprehend Christ rightly. The 
Latin and the Greek parties fling the cry 
of ‘‘heretic’’ at each other. Superstition 
abounds. Rites and ceremonies control the 
lives of the people and the priests. Dis- 
putes and malignant misjudgments abound 
even when the sky grows dark with impend- 
ing ruin. Constantinople falls because of 
divisions and ritualistic factions among 
Christians. Christianity was overgrown 
with false interpretations. Here is the key 
to the situation. The ‘‘ motive’ of the work 
is found in the power impelling a few hearts 
to give their age a new and simple interpre- 
tation of primitive Christianity. There are 
subordinate motives, but they sink from 
sight in the rise, through all the last part of 
the work, of the central motive and its final 
dominance of the issue., The Christian 
reader could easily weep at the close be- 
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cause the great city was lost by the divisive 
and fatal differences of Christians among 
themselves. 

In the construction of his work about 
this center General Wallace proves himself 
the possessor of a powerful imaginative 
faculty. He has evidently read the litera- 
ture of the period widely and thoroughly. 
He has studied with great accuracy the 
scene of action. He can tell the turn of a 
street, the sweep of the landscape, the ma- 
terial of a lady’s dress with perfect ease. 
His material is vast in quantity, but he is 
never overwhelmed by it. He holds it at 
his disposal thoroughly and never permits 
it to take the rein and break from his con- 
trol. He has seized upon some slight hints 
in Oriental literature for his germs, but he 
has gone far beyond their original signifi- 
cance in the development of the plot. The 
imaginative element in the work, which 
belongs to the author himself, is very large 
and rich. Indeed, the working out of the 
results, which are involved in the causes 
already referred to, the varied and wonder- 
ful personnel of the story, the delineation 
and analysis of character, the gradual and 
masterly drawing of all elements into the 
main current of the narrative—all lift the 
story into the highest rank of historical 
romances. The Prince of India is an his- 
torico Christian romance of the greatest 
value. The elements of construction, move- 
ment and development, which make the 
work a romance, are not subordinate and 
flimsy, but are full of strength and com- 
pleteness. They are filled and enriched 
with history, yet the result is not a bit of 
graphically pictured history but a powerful 
romance of the period, true to its setting 
and culminating in the persons and fortunes 
of the very highest characters of the time. 
It is Christian, not simply because it relates 
the downfall of a Christian city, but be- 
cause it interprets Christianity in its best 
as well as its worst aspects. 

The value of the work for the present day 
is remarkable, It will give fresh point to 
the discussions of Christian unity and to the 
aspiration for a wider brotherhood. It will 
weaken the appeal for that general brother- 
hood of all men, sought by some, which 
places all the great religious leaders by the 
side of Christ in a kind of collection of 
prophets. The efforts of the Wandering 
Jew in the story to accomplish this, though 
prominent for a time, finally sink into fail- 
ure before the blessedness and the attraction 
which the creed of good Father Hilarion 
begot in the breasts of Sergius and Irene, 
and which shine out from them more and 
more as the destruction of the city draws 
near—‘‘ I believe in God and in Jesus Christ 
His Son.”’ 

The characteristics of the author’s style 
are well known. It is to be regretted that 
inelegancies cling to him, such as the omis- 
sion of the first of two correlatives, the 
omission of the words “the” and ‘‘a” 
when their use is necessary for the satisfac- 
tion of good taste, the common use of 
‘‘afterwhile”’ as one word, and numerous 
other peculiarities. The first of the above 
inaccuracies often leads to an ambiguity. 
“The stone was polished smoothly as the 
material would allow’’’ vexes the demand 
for clearness in style. It is also to be 
greatly desired that the author refrain from 
turning so often to the ‘‘reader,”’? and de- 
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livering a sentence or two for his especial 
benefit. The story should be told without 
diversion, for all necessary suggestions for 
the ‘‘reader”’ can be clothed in the language 
of the narrative itself. The author should 
depict his scene perfectly and pay no at- 
tention to a possible spectator. But these 
things are largely Jost in the charm and 
power of the author’s wonderful descriptive 
faculty. Scene after scene glows with vivid- 
ness and the fall of the city at the last isa 
description of immeasurable dramatic in- 
tensity. [Harper & Bros. $2.50.] 


HISTORY. 


John Bonner, the author of A Child's 
History of France, has previously written 
similar books on Greece and Rome, books 


.which have been well received by teachers. 


This new volume has likewise an attractive 
style, and deals with aspects of French 
history interesting to young people. Ifsuch 
qualities are sufficient to establish the worth 
of a ‘‘child’s history’’ no more need be said. 
Many boys and girls have undoubtedly 
gained a love of history from John S. C. 


* Abbott’s books, in which the element of 


fiction sometimes plays the leading part. 
And since children readily forget so much 
that they read untrustworthy narratives can 
do them no particular harm. It may seem, 
therefore, ungracious to say that Mr, Bon- 
ner’s historical statements are in many cases 
open to exception. His description of the 
origin of the feudal system serves to illus- 
trate the matter. He says [p. 49]: 

After a smiling valley or pleasant velee 
had been raided by fighters or robbers, the 
people would meet together and agree with 
each other that henceforth they would stand 
shoulder to shoulder and give manful battle 
to the next robber who came their way; they 
would choose the bravest and wisest among 
them to be their leader. In order to distin- 
guish him from the rest he should be called 
lord, or seignior, duke, count, or baron. In 
order that he should stand loyally by the 
peasants, and not betray them or divide their 
substance with raiders, it was agreed all the 


land should be his and that the peasant should 
hold it on lease from bim, etc. 


Now there is just as much truth in this 
statement as in Rousseau’s notion that some 
rude peasants once gathered under a spread- 
ing oak and formed a ‘social contract.” 
Of course it is difficult to describe the rise 
of the feudal system in a paragraph, but, 
conceivably, it is as easy to give a right 
idea as a wrong idea. 

Mr. Bonner’s chapters on the Revolution 
do not show much appreciation of its im- 
portance nor of the sincerity of even its 
terrible leaders. He says ‘‘there were no 
wickeder or more bloodthirsty villains in 
France’’ than Belland Varenne and Callot 
d’ Hubais, the organizers of the Terror. His 
Marat is the loathsome wretch that tra- 
ditional animosity has pictured him, not the 
learned man of science driven well-nigh mad 
by the persecutions of his enemies, who 
often were the enemies of the Revolution 
also. Even children ought to have a dif- 
ferent history than this served up to them. 
Moreover, Mr. Bonner in telling about Water- 
loo repeats the famous myth of Cambronne 
and his defiant statement, ‘‘The guard may 
die, but it will not surrender.” Ina word, 
as history, Mr. Bonner’s work is unsatis- 
factory, as a story it is interesting. [Harper 
& Bros. $2.00]. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


‘ In almost all progressive schools instruc- 
tion in history and literature now begins 
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with mythology. At an age when the 
formal teaching of literature would be in 
vain, children acquire with the greatest in- 
terest the whole range of mythological 
story and thus lay an indispensable foun- 
dation for their later studies. The late 
Thomas Bulfinch about forty years ago, in 
his Age of Fable, followed by the volumes 
on medizval legends, attempted to present 
this material in a narrative form imitating 
in tone the poetical sources from which it 
was derived. Since then many others have 
followed his lead, and Church’s Stories from 
Homer and the Greek Poets and Lanier’s 
Boys’ Froissart and Boys’ King Arthur and 
the Round Table have become favorites with 
innumerable children. Bulfinch’s work was 
so successful that Prof. C. M. Gayley of the 
University of California has adapted it for 
the purposes of systematic instruction in 
mythology. The title of his volume is 
Classic Myths in English Literature [Ginn 
& Co. $1.65]. Bulfinch’s text has been 
revised, the illustrations taken more sys- 


tematically from classic works of art, while - 


the selections from the English poets pre- 
senting modern treatments of the old 
themes have been judiciously and success- 
fully extended in range. A commentary 
appended gives in the case of each myth a 
brief historical discussion, references to the 
most conspicuous treatments of it in Eng- 
lish poetry, the names of any poems exclu- 
sively devoted to it and the principal paint- 
ings or sculptures illustrating it. Professor 
Gayley’s work is done in a very scholarly 
manner and he has produced a text-book 
which will be of great service in giving 
direction and material for literary study in 
the secondary schools. Asa book of refer- 
ence this work will be useful to teachers of 
every grade and may be especially com- 
mended to all engaged in home study. 

In the catalogue of University Extension 
Manuals is issued Chaptersin Modern Botany, 
by Prof. Patrick Geddes, University College, 
Dundee, Scotland [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25 net]. The author's plan is to take some 
strange forms and processes of the vegetable 
world and teach a knowledge of the ordinary 
forms and processes, and also an understand- 
ing of the experimental methods and reason- 
ing employed in investigating them. The 
book looks attractive. It has good illustra- 


tions. 
OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


Harper's is a foreign number. ‘The first 
of Edwin L. Weeks’s articles, descriptive of 
comparatively unknown territory between 
the Black Sea and the Persian Gulf, ap- 
pears. Elizabeth Robins Pennell describes 
and illustrates life in Toulouse. Colonel 
Dodge continues his studies of equines in 
the Orient in his paper on The Riders of 
Syria. Richard Harding Davis makes vivid 
certain phases of Undergraduate Life at 
Oxford, Hon. Carl Schurz denies that the 
Manifest Destiny of the United States is the 
annexation of Hawaii. Scribner’s is nota~ 
ble for the elaborate and frank paper on 
The Man of Letters as a Man of Business, 
by Mr. W. D. Howells. Robert Louis Stev- 
enson introduces his grandfather’s reminis- 
cences of Sir Walter Scott. Will H. Low 
has a valuable article on The Art of the 
White City and Joel Chandler Harris sets 
forth the delights of fox hunting.—In the 
Popular. Science Monthly [$5.00] those inter- 
ested in the development of electrical appli- 
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ances will find the article on Electricity at 
the World’s Fair valuable. The Duty of 
the State to the Insane is set forth by Dr. 
Andrew MacFarlane. Professor Cattell’s 
article on The Progress of Psychology will 
repay careful reading. The Chautauquan 
[$2.00] has a valuable article on How to 
Study History, by Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard. President Schurman an- 
swers the question, What Is Philosophy? 
and Rev. Dr. H, L. Wayland defines What 
Makes a Baptist? Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward also contributes a strong story. 


NOTES. 
A fourth edition of Dr. Fairbairn’s book, 
Christ in Modern Theology, is in press. 


— No living British writer is so much read 
by Scandinavians as: Professor Drummond. 
So says the British Weekly. 


—— Mr. Quiller Couch is making a careful 


study of Methodism in Cornwall with a view — 


of embodying his results in his next book. 

— Mark Twain’s novel in next year’s Cen- 
tury will be the story of life in a Mississippi 
River town, where ‘‘ Pudd’n Head Wilson,” the 
hero, lived. 


— Jane G. Austin says she can give the 
details of the life of her maternal grandmoth- 
ers for seven generations. Thirteen of them 
were Pilgrims. 

— The friends and admirers of Guy de 
Maupassant are preparing to erect a memorial 
monument in Paris. Zola leads in the effort 
to secure the necessary funds. 


— Thomas Wright of Olney, who has lately 

completed a life of De Foe, will now set about 
writing a life of Charles Dickens. Forster’s 
life of the novelist he holds has too much of 
Forster in it. 
The Philadelphia Sabbath Association, 
1224 Chestnut Street, offers a first prize of $70 
and a second of $30 for the best essays on the 
great need of better Sabbath observance by 
its professed friends. Time limit, Jan. 1, 1894; 
space limit, 1,000 words. 


—— Whittier and Emerson once drove by a 
small, unpainted house and Emerson said: 
“‘There lives an old Calvinist in that house 
and she says she prays for me every day. I 
am glad she does. I pray for myself.”’ ‘‘ Does 
thee?’”’ said Mr. Whittier. ‘“‘ What does thee 
pray for, friend Emerson?” ‘ Well,’’ said Mr. 
Emerson, ‘‘ when I first open my eyes upon the 
morning meadows and look out upon the beau- 
tiful world I thank God that I am alive and 
that I live so near Boston.” 


—— Mr. Charles Dexter Allen of Hartford, 
the honorable corresponding secretary for the 
United States of the Ex Libris Society of Lon- 
don, is preparing a work upon the subject of 
American book plates, which the MacmilJans 
willpublish. No book on this fascinating but 
obscure topic has been published and a bibli- 
ography of the few valuable articles that have 
been published will be included in the work, 
which it is hoped to make authoritative and | 
complete for the period prior to 1830. 


— A verbatim report of the Parliament of 
Religions, edited by Rev. John H. Barrows, is. 
to be published. The price promises to be so 
high that the avérage man will be unable to 
buy it. An average man writes to the Chicago 
Record: 


Now, alongside of the $T. 50 edition, why can 
they not give us a seventy-five cent edition, 
one bound up in paper and shorn of all pref- 
ace and comment, but containing all the papers 
just as read to the congress? The poor in- 
quirer after the truth can then, perhaps, buy 
and read and at least try to absorb its mean- 
ing, and when done with it lay aside or reread 
it at some future time. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

We bave yet to receive a report of an un- 
suceessful rally Sunday, while we have not 
space enough for the glowing accounts sent in 
of the interest and enthusiasm aroused in 
numerous localities by the observance of such 
a day, which ought to find a permanent place 
in the calendar of the year. 

It is to be presumed that those women who 
earned their #2,in the canning factory gained 
also a broadened sympathy from being in the 
‘other women’s shoes.’’ 

When a church observes an “‘ o!d folks’ Sun- 
day ”’ it provides easy-chairs for the aged wor- 
shipers. Why would it not be a good plan for 
a church to keep in use such chairs for any 
who, because of their declining years, would 
find the service thus made more enjoyable? 

The relation of the church to the business 
world is twofold. lt must strive to save and 
elevate employés, and to induce employers to 
carry on their business by the laws of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

In the opening up of new country the school 
and the church still go side by side as in all 
our history. 

John Bunyan little thought that he would 
be a perennial aid to pastors in their winter 
sermons, 


AN EX-COURT PREACHER IN BOSTON. 

Mr. Moody’s masterly skill in summoning 
experts to the aid of his evangelistic work 
receives new illustration in the presence in 
America of Dr. Adolph Stoecker, late preacher 
to the German court and now a Christian so- 
cialist member of the Reichstag. He came in 
response to a cable message from Mr. Moody 
and has been preaching for two or three weeks 
in Chicago to audiences of 3,000 or 4,000, mainly 
Germans and in their own language. He ar- 
rived in Boston last week and on Sunday 
conducted services, through an interpreter, at 
Berkeley Temple in the mornirg and at Park 
Street in the evening. 

Both in his personality and in his career 
Dr. Stoecker is a most interesting character. 
He issomewhat below the average hight, with 
a well-knit and almost portly figure, gray hair 
and fine, expressive gray eyes. Although he 
speaks English tolerably well he shows more 
fire and energy when preaching in his mother 
tongue and he is fortunate in having for an 
interpreter in Boston Prof. A. Ziillig, who re- 
flects the spirit of the message equally well 
with the words. It was a unique sight to see 
him take down the sentences in shorthand 
and then spring.to his feet and repeat them 
with as much fervor as was shown in the orig- 
inal. delivery. 

Dr. Stoecker is one of the most influential 
men in Germany, his principal work now be- 
ing an attempt to unify and strengthen the 
Protestant forces of the empire. To this end 
he abandoned his place as court preacher and 
identified himself with the Christian Social- 
ists, being elected as their representative to 
the Reichstag in 1890. He is also engaged 
.in city mission work in Berlin, raises about 
$38,000 annually for this purpose and employs 
over thirty missionaries, a few of whom are 
women. In describing this feature of his 
work it was interesting to note the similarity 
between the methods employed there and 
those which prevail in the institutional church 
in America. The college settlement and kin- 
dred ideas have been adopted by individuals 
among the nobility, and altogether there is a 
strong tendency toward a more practical form 
of the religion which seeks to provide for 
man’s physical and social as well as his spir- 
itual needs. Dr. Stoecker is also soliciting 
funds for the new church in Spires, which is 
to be a monument representing the unity of 
Protestantism in all countries. During the 
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last ten years $200,000 have been subscribed, 
and there is a peculiar fitness in haviog such 
a memorial in the ancient city at which the 
famous Diet of Spires met in 1529, where 
the reformers first received the name of Prot- 
estants. 


B. FAY MILLS AT CONCORD, N. H. 

Mr. Mills, assisted by Mr. Greenwood and 
Mr. Gillam, has conducted services in Concord, 
N. H., for ten days. The city has been moved 
as never before. There was thorough prep- 
aration through union services led by Mr. 
Gillam for five weeks before the coming of 
Mr. Mills. The power of the Spirit was man- 
ifest from the first, and many Christian hearts 
have made a deeper consecration of themselves 
to God, while hundreds have started in the 
Christian life. 

Mr. Mills believes in organization as a 
means, but he is absolutely above it as an 
end. The work goes on because each indi- 
vidual does his own part. In the after meet- 
ing Mr. Mills is at his best. Calmly, tenderly, 
he leads the soul to see the crisis, the oppor- 
tunity, and to improveit. There is no exeite- 
ment, but a spiritual solemnity felt by every 
heart. His methods provide for the future. 
He fastens his work upon the churches’ so 
that it will abide and take on the permanency 
of the kingdom of God. yD aeAy 


THE AUTUMN OUTLOOK AT NEW 
HAVEN. 

New Haven is proud of her elms, and so the 
summer now past will long be remembered as 
having brought three terrible storms which 
laid them low by the hundreds. But those 
which were taken were but few compared 
with those which still remain. The ancient 
trees, like the streets and buildings, are show- 
ing the marks of changeful events. The uni- 
versity and the railroad are the two great cor- 
porate institutions of the place and they are 
vying with each other in the molding of a 
new city out of the old town of New Haven. 
The new general office building of the New 
York & New Haven system is by far the 
largest and most conspicuous building in the 
city. Such buildings as this are supplanting 
the little old ones which were once the ware- 
houses of the West India shipping trade. 
They represent the changed conditions of 
commerce and these bring changed conditions 
of church life. The churches, like the com- 
mercial houses, which are adapting them- 
selves and their locations to the new condi- 
tions with the most flexibility are the ones 
which are growing and doing good while the 
others are languishing. The great corpora- 
tions are bringing new and good material for 
the churches if only they will utilize it. 

Rey. T. T. Munger, D. D., alluded in his ser- 
mon previous to the opening of the university 
to the death of Professor McLaughlin, which 
occurred during the summer, and to the strong 
young life which in him the university had 
brought to the city and to that congregation. 
He also dwelt at length upon the debt which 
the city owes to the university, especially for 
the culture and opportunity which it brings. 
Another choice young spirit has been removed 
from Yale scholarship in the person of Dr. W. 
Irving Hunt, who had just left here in the 
vain hope of saving his health. Classical 
learning could scarcely have lost a more prom- 
(ising devotee in this country. The only new 
professor that has been added to the faculty is 
Dr. Bernadotte Perrin, who will teach Greek. 

The university opens with increased num- 
bers. The entering under-graduate class will 
reach nearly 600. The law school has matric- 
ulated over 100 new men and the divinity 
school in the neighborhood of thirty-five, with 
an increase in all the other classes, especially 
the post-graduate, making the total attendance 
135, the largest for several years. Henry Van 
Dyke, D.D., is to be the Lyman Beecher 
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lecturer and Prof. A. V.G. Allen of Cambridge 
is also to lecture. The divinity school, and, 
in facet, the whole city, is lookiog forward with 
much expectancy to the meeting of the Inter- 
seminary Missionary Alliance. It has never 
met here although many efforts have been 
made in the last ten years to have it come. 

A much needed material improvement has 
been made upon the campus since last term 
by the introduction of a number of electric 
lights. In former times such improvements 
have met with resistance from the students, 
but it is believed that the lights will now 
stand there both as a sign and as a pro- 
moter of good order. The tearing down of 
the Old South ‘College has thrown an extra 
number of students upon the city for rooms, 
but three fine new dormitories are rising rap- 
idly to take them in again and Battell Chapel 
has been increased in size nearly cne-half 
since last Commencement and is now so far 
completed as to be used for morning prayers. 
It is to be hoped that there may soon be a pas- 
tor provided for this finest congregation in 
the city. 

The churches, with one or two exceptions, 
have continued their services throughout the 
summer, although most of the pastors have had 
vacations. Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth was in 
Maine, Dr. Munger in New Hampshire, Dr. 
Phillips in Massachusetts, Rey. F. R. Luckey 
was in Floridain March, in the Adirondacks in 
midsummer and later in Chicago, Rey. Messrs- 
I. C. Meserve, D. M. James and W. J. Mutch 
have visited the World’s Fair and the latter 
spent two months in Wisconsin, leaving the 
Howard Avenue Church in the hands of Mr.* 
A. F. Fehlandt. No changes have occurred in 
the pastorates for some years now, except that 
Rev. Henry Soderholm has just left the Swed- 
ish church after helping it to a new building 
with such a heavy debt that it will not be 
able to sustain it unless some unlooked-for 
help is speedily forthcoming. 

The New Haven County Historical Society 
has just formally opened its fine new building 
at the foot of Hillhouse Avenue, and hence- 
forth this society, with its fine cabinet, its 
regular meetings and special lectures, will 
exert an increased influence in literary and 
social circles in the city. WwW. J. M. 


OUR KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE 
BRETHREN. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Cumberland 
Valley Association, at Big Creek Gap, Tenn., 
Sept. 20-22, was very successful. The audi- 
ences were large, hundreds of people of all 
ages came in from the hills and valleys of this 
beautiful country and showed a marked inter- 
est in all the services. The A. M. A. school 
at this point has done grand work the past 
year. Among the best of the many good 
things at the meeting were the opening ser- 
mon on How to Bea Christian, by Pres. W.G. 
Frost of Berea College, and two addresses by 
him on Education and How to Interest Young 
People in Religion. This was Dr. Frost’s first 
visit to this section and his presentation of 
truth was so practical and spiritual as to win 
him the hearts of the people of all classes. It 
was pleasant to see the young men and women 
crowd about him and ask for catalogues of his 
college. 

Rey. J. H. Frazee, D. D., of Knoxville was 
a welcome visitor, and his addresses on Theo- 
logical Training and The Church and Sunday 
School were appreciated. Mr. Denham of 
Williamsburg made a graceful and earnest 
presentation of the Y. P. 8. C. E. and the 
Church. The reports from the churches were 
encouraging; also the reports for the acad- 
emies at Williamsburg and Cumberland Gap 
and the other schools. A W. H. M. Union 
was organized to cover the territory of the 
association. A committee consisting of Rev. 
Messrs. L. C. Partridge, A. A. Myers, George 
Ames and Professor Stevens was chosen to 
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have charge of missionary work, ministerial 
credentials and to secure an institute for min- 
isters, Sunday school superintendents and 
others for eight’ or ten days, to be held at 
Berea, Ky., the last of June. Le CuePs 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 


The new superintendent for the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society in Missouri 
and Arkansas 1s taking hold with vigor, and 
in consultation with the executive committee 
of the State society has outlined a policy 
which is to be followed so far as practicable. 
The purpose is to concentrate as much strength 
as possible on central, growing points and 
develop them to self-support, not neglecting 
weaker and needy churches, but aiming to 
work from commercial centers. This was the 
policy of the apostle Paul, and seems best 
even in the nineteenth century. Some small 
churches which have been getting the lion’s 
share of the all too small appropriation will 
perhaps have to be content to yoke with 
others and so reduce the drain on the treas- 
ury, but it will be for their own good. No 
church of twenty or thirty members has a 
right to draw $500 or $600 a year from mis- 
sionary funds when it is possible for them to 
get along with less and so help the work in 
more promising fields. 

In furtherance of this policy Superintend- 
ent Wray was lately in a thriving city, and 
as he stepped out of doors in the morning 
from his hotel he was accosted by an old 
darky preacher and thi$ conversation ensued: 
““Mornin’, boss.”’ ‘‘Good morning, uncle.’ 
“Ts you de preacher?’ ‘‘ Yes, I came here 
to preach.”’ ‘‘Le’s see, you’s at de Accom- 
modation Church down on Eleventh and 
Main, isn’t you?”’ Our genial superintendent 
thought he was, but he had never heard it 
put just that way before. 

It has been a matter of shame with us that 
not many years ago we lost some twenty or 
more churches in North Missouri through re- 
movals, and we have been anxious to retrieve 
some of that ground. This is now becoming 
easier than in the past. One great help toward 
it is the splendid success of the church in St. 
Joseph, under the pastorate of Rev. Albert 
Bushnell; it has not only made a church 
home but is cheering up the weak churches 
all along the line of the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad. There are growing centers 
here and one of them has recently been re- 
occupied. A church was organized at Chilli- 
cothe in 1865 and continued till about 1880, 
dwindling all the time. This is now a thriv- 
ing city of 8,000, cut in two parts by the rail- 
roads, of which three form a junction here. 
South of the tracks,in a population of 1,200, 
there has for some time been a union church, 
the only evangelizing force 1n all that side; 
this church has now been merged in a reor. 
ganization of our own church, which starts 
with a membership of tweaty-five, a property 
worth $2,000, a live prayer meeting and Sun- 
day school and the prospect of doing much 
good. Rey. B. D. Mintz becomes pastor and 
the church at Utica, five miles away, yokes 
with it. The next meeting of the executive 
committee of the State H. M.S. will be held 


- there in December, closing with a fellowship 


meeting. 

More and more the value of the Christian 
academy is seen in newer regions, and in 
many places the church cannot get a firm 
foothold until the academy stands beside it. 
At Rogers, Ark., Vinita, I, T., and Kidder, 
Iberia and Noble, Mo., excellent work of 
this kind is being done, and each point 1s fast 
becoming a center of great influence; not 
only are they proving feeders for Drury Col- 
lege, but they are awakening ambitions that 
have never been known before in their locali- 
ties. It was quite a suggestive sight last 
"year when the pastor of one of the churches of 
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the old Missouri type, seeing what he lacked, 
applied for and obtained admission to one of 
our academies and took the regular course 
there for the year. In education he was no 
worse than many others who are preaching 
all over the Southwest, and it was a victory 
for him to learn how alsolutely ignorant he 
was and begin to long for something better. 
Dr. J. H. George has declined the presidency 
of Drury, but wiil be clesely related. to the 
college during the year and consult much with 
the faculty. This body is composed of choice 
men, and the outlook for the year is good. 

We are sometimes charged with being lax 
as to ministerial standing out here, and have 
got in the habit of noticing when some one 
else is caught napping. A few years ago a 
minister of fine presence and great eloquence 
came to St. Louis, and-for a time drew large 
congregations; he was caught in practices un- 
becoming a clergymen and was glad to get 
out of the city. Soon we heard of him in Cali- 
fornia as pastor of a Congregational church 
there; we notified the brethren of his past 
career; they held a council, heard his side of 
the story, and concluded that we ministers in 
“Missouri had been persecuting an innocent 
and worthy brother, and the council ended in 
a love feast. Six months later this abused 
man eloped with the wife of one of his mem- 
bers. He has been heard from several times 
as an insurance agent and in other lines of 
work, and then was lost sight of. A few 
weeks ago a lady from this region was in 
Florida, and was asked on Sunday by the lady 
where she stopped, to go with her and hear the 
best preacher in town at the Baptist church. 
She went, and was violently startled when 
the aforesaid immoral man marched up to the 
pulpit; it was the same Sanborn of Little 
Rock and St. Louis and Eureka, Cal. We 
who have known him do not wonder that peo- 
ple are taken in, but it is an act of kindness to 
warn them that he has a history. GIO: aAs 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

There was a large attendance at the Superintend- 
ents’ Union, in the vestry of Berkeley Temple, Jast 
Monday evening, to meet Mr. Thomas Edwards, 
superintendent of the Continental Department of 
the London Sunday School Uniion. Representatives 
of the Baptist Union and othér guests occupied the 
platform. Mr. F. P. Shumway of the Outlook Com- 
mittee, who has been on a tour through the West, 
made an interesting report. He gave high praise to 
the books of our Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety, saying that he had found them for sale gener- 
ally in trade bookstores, where their mechanical 
‘execution and general merits were regarded as fully 
equal to those issued by any publishing house in the 
country. Mr. Childs of Brockton made an enthusi- 
astic report on the St. Louis International Conven- 
tion, commenting especially on the hearty indorse- 
ment there given to the International Lesson Sys- 
tem. Mr. Edwards gave an interesting account of 
the progress of Sunday schools on the continent of 
Europe and answered many questiohs. 


A free reading-room ‘well equipped for young men 
has been opened at Shawmut Church. 


Mr. ©. H. Frost, who died in Chelsea last week 
after a long illness, was greatly beloved by the First 
Chureh, of which he had been for many years a 
member. He was the son of Hon. Rufus S. Frost. 
Among ether bequests he left $5,000 to-the Y. M. 
c. A. of Chelsea, $1,000 to Mrs. Steele’s Colored 
Orphanage at Chattanooga, Tenn., $4,000 to the 
First Church of Marboro, N.H., the income to be 
expended for temperance work, and $3,000 to the 
First Church, Chelsea, the income to be used for 
the Sunday school library or for flowers at the 
anniversary Sunday school concert. 

Massachusetts. 

Rey. W. B. Allis, who was ordained at Arlington 
last week, has spent a year since his graduation at 
Andover at the Andover House in Boston, and is 
now to serve as an assistant in pastoral work of 
Rev. B. M. Fullerton, D. D., of Waltham. This is 
‘another instance of ordination without charge but 
*to a special work. 


Highland Church, Lowell, observes this first week 
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in October as rally week. Sunday the roll is called 
of the entire Sunday school, Monday the Boys’ Bri- 
gade resume their drill, Tuesday the Chautauqua 
Circle plans its year’s study, Wednesday brings the 
annual church supper, Thursday the rally centers 
around the prayer meeting and on Friday about the 
Christian Endeavor work, and Saturday the chorus 
meets again for its rehearsal.—At the Eliot Church 
the pastor, Rev. Dr. J. M. Greene, has begun a series 
of Sunday evening lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress. 


In the effort to exalt the place of the Bible in the 
church services, Rev. W.'E. Wolcott of Lawrence 
has prepared a course of pulpit readings from the 
book of Genesis with appropriate lessons from the 
New Testament. Heselects asermon theme adapted 
to the day’s reading and so makes the entire service 
depend on the selected Scripture. 


The North Chelmsford church is rejoicing in the 
prospect of a new house of worship to take the place 
of the ancient building burned last spring. The 
work is being rapidly pushed forward upon a more 
favorable situation than formerly. 


. The ministers of Haverhill have organized with 
the laity for an aggressive campaign against license. 
Last week Rev. D. N. Beach of Cambridge gave 
them an inspiring address on The Way It Has Been 
Done in Cambridge.——The Union Church has ob- 
served the past week as a Week of Prayer._—Rey. 
A.J. Leach, who was last Wednesday installed over 
the church at Hanson, comes from twelve years of 
active service in the Methodist denomination. 


Rey. C. P. Mills preached his thirteenth anniver- 
sary sermon, Sept. 24, in the newly-faced edifice of 
North Church, Newburyport.—tThere is an Arme- 
nian department in the Belleville Sunday school 
with fifteen or twenty scholars. A notable Sun- 
day evening service was held Sept. 24, which 
crowded the chapel. It was a ‘‘ Lucy Larcom Me- 
morial,” copied after a similar service-held in North 
Adams last spring. A sketch of Miss Larcom’s life 
was read and half a dozen of the poet’s best known 
poems were recited, while three others were sung 
from the printed programs. All the parts, excepting 
a short address by the pastor, were taken by self- 
supporting young women of the church. The mem- 
ory of Miss Larcom is especially fragrant in Essex 
County. 


Norfolk Conference met at Whitman, Sept. 26, 
withthe largest attendance in its history. Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot represented home missions, and 
the topics for discussion were Practical Christianity 
in Business, Church Affairs and the Home, and Con- 
clusions Necessitated by Christ’s Prayer for Unity. 
At the Lord’s Supper there were over 500 communi- 
cants. 


Rey. Daniel Merriman, D.D., of Central Church, 
Worcester, preached last Sunday in recognition of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination, tak- 
ing for his subject, The Duties of Ministers.——The 
ecclesiastical year of the Church of the Covenant, 
closing with September, has been of unexampled 
prosperity. The lot has been paid for, the building 
improved at a cost of $3,500 and the membership has 
received additions of more than ten percent. The 
pastor, Rev. J. E. Hurlburt, has made a thousand 
pastoral calls.——The Ministers’ Meeting discussed 
The Tendencies of the Teachings of the Christian 
Alliance, Rev. Mark Gould being the first speaker. 
—tThe Men’s Association of Pilgrim Church issued 
600 invitations to its annual reception to the pastor 
and wife. 


The church at Longmeadow has suffered severely 
in the recent death, in one week, of both its dea- 
cons, W. W. Coomes and Noah Bliss. Rev. J. W. — 
Harding returns to Florida for another winter’s 
work at Ormond. 


The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club met, 
Sept. 26, at Holyoke. Rev. C. H. Hamlin reported 
for the committee against pool-selling that the 
club’s action had had wide-reaching results. The 
speakers were Rev. Paul Van Dyke, Prof. E. K. 
Mitchell and Rev>S. G. Barnes and the subjects 
The Rise, Aim and Essential Characteristics of the 
Latin Church, The Development, Belief and Work 
of the Greek Church and The Movement of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, respectively. 


In addition to the rally meeting in the interest of 
the American Board at Great Barrington, which we 
reported last week, other meetings have since been 
held at Pittsfield, North Adams, Greenfield, Sher- 
burne Falls and Holyoke. The speakers were Rev. 
E. B. Webb, D.D., Secretary Creegan, Rev. Henry 
Kingman of China, Rev. C. M. Holbrook of Africa, 
Rev. E. S. Hume of India and Rev. C. M. Hyde 
D. D., of Honolulu. i 
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Maine. 


The trustees of Bangor Theological Seminary 
have secured Rev. George W. Gilmore as instructor 
in the new Biblical English course. Prof. Francis 
Brown of Union Seminary, from which Mr. Gilmore 
graduated three years ago, writes of this appoint- 
ment :“‘ The seminary is to be congratulated. I have 
enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Gilmore for ten 
years past. He isa diligent, accurate and successful 
student. He was one of the two honor men in his 
class. He is a man of enthusiasm and force as a 
teacher, and his character is respected and his influ- 
ence felt by all.who know him. The seminary will 
find him eager for the truth, never afraid of it and 
yet considerate toward differences of opinion and 
ready to learn from any one who can instruct.” 
Mr. Gilmore begins his new work this week and 
twenty-five men, who will constitute the junior 
class, are already on the ground. This isan excep- 
tionally large entering class. 


As Rev.I.C. Bumpus and wife of Sherman were 
returning from a funeral the horse became fright- 
ened and the carriage was overturned. Mrs. Bumpus 
had both arms broken, but Mr. Bumpus received no 
serious injury. 

The foundation has been laid for a new edifice at 
Green’s Landing at Deer Isle. A chapel at Pittston 
is nearly completed at a cost of $2,500. 


Connecticut. 


The first regular meeting of the Connecticut Con- 
gregational Club was held at Hosmer Hall, Hart- 
ford, Sept. 26. An interesting address was delivered 
by Rey. J. W. Backus on the Preaching of a Hun- 
dred Years Ago, giving a full account of the life of 
Rev, Samuel Nott. 


Mrs. Clara Porter of New York has given the first 
scholarship for women in Hartford Seminary.— 
At the Windsor Avenue Church on a recent Sunday 
evening two choirs in different parts of the church 
sang antiphonally. 

The Middlesex Conference met at Clinton, Sept. 
26. The gathering was large and full of inspiration. 
The subjects considered were the Relation of the 
Church to Political Morality, ‘‘ Thy Will Be Done 
on Earth,’’ Mutual Helpfulness of Christians, and 
the Christian a Living Epistle. 


The First Church in Norwich observed Sept. 24 
as Rally Sunday, the pastor, Rev. ©. A. Northrop, 
preaching on A Solid Front and How To Keep It. 
A collection of about $50 was taken for the debt of 
the American Board. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The Congregational Club of Central New York 
held its autumnal meeting, Sept. 26,at Plymouth 
Church, Syracuse. About 125 listened to an ad- 
dress by Dr. W. E. Griffis on the Dutch Influence in 
the Making of the United States. The address 
awakened great interest. 


The church in Roscoe held a festival recently 
which netted nearly $600. A considerable part of 
the sum came from a ‘‘ merry-go-round”’ hired for 
the day. It was new to the whole region of country. 


The Susquehaana Association met at Lisle, Sept. 
26, 27. The sermon was by Rev. J‘. S. Ellsworth. 
The Contessions of Faith, The Ideal Confession and 
The Little Country Church, Its Problems and Its 
Mission, were discussed, and there was an address 
on Capital and Labor. General addresses were 
made by Rev. T. K. Beecher and Dr. W. A. Duncan. 
The woman’s missionary meeting was held during 
the association. The attendance was excellent and 
the spirit of all the meetings was exceedingly good. 
The church at Lisle has been much strengthened 
and builtup by its present pastor, Rev. J. W. Keeler. 


The large Western New York Association divides 
its territory into districts. The third district held 
its autumn association meeting with the church at 
Arcade, Sept. 28. Some of the subjects discussed 
were Duties of Pastorless Churches, Social Element 
in Religious Life, Contributions to Our Beneficent 
Causes, The Work of an Association Missionary and 
Notes from Bible Lands. The last evening was de- 
voted to the sermon by Rev. E. A. Leeper, D.D., and 
to the topic The Relation of Secret and Family 
Prayer to the Welfare of the Churches. 


Pennsylvania. - 

The newly-organized church in Albion, just across 
the Ohio line, joins the Grand River Conference and 
the Ohio State Association. It worships in a build- 
ing originally erected by the Disciples, but which 
had been abandoned for the past ten years. Rev. 
sgh Hodgeman, formerly a professor in Grand 
River Institute at Austinburg, is proving an efficient 


pleted. 
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pastor. He has begun Sunday afternoon services at 
Kidder’s Corners, three miles from any church, and 
is arranging for a systematic canvass of the entire 
township. The church gives promise of becoming 
an unusually strong country church. It already has 
a women’s society, senior and junior Endeavor Soci- 
eties and its regular prayer meetings have an attend- 
ance larger than the entire church membership. 
The church adjourned its own service Sept. 24 and 
went in a body to the Methodist church, the only 
other church in the \illage, to welcome its new pas- 


tor. 
THE INTERIOR. 


Ohio. 


Puritan Conference held its semi-annual meet- 
ing at Aurora, Sept 26, 27, and discussed Branch 
Churches, Church Finances, the Church and Public 
Morals, the Temperance Reform, The Sunday School 
and Revivals, How Conducted and How followed 
Up. Topics of devotional services were the Holy 
Spirit as comforter, guide and sanctifier. 


“Father” Barber (Rev. Amzi D.) at the age of 
eighty-two is revisiting the churches on the Western 
Reserve of which he has been pastor. They are 
Bellevue, Austinburgh, Geneva, Amherst, Chagrin 
Falls, Claridon, Saybrook and Lorain. In a mivis- 
try of fifty-two years, forty in Ohio, he was never 
without charge and missed preaching only six Sun- 
days. 


The consolidated American Education Society is 
to have a middle district in charge of Secretary 
T. Y. Gardner. He will make headquarters in 
Cleveland, with office in the Congregational rooms, 
Y.M.C.A. building, which are gradually becoming 
a sort of Congregational Vatican for the Middle 
States. Four of our national societies are now rep- 
resented at the rooms. The business committee 
of Cleveland Conference has issued a sixteen-page 
pamphlet containing the doctrinal basis, constitution 
and rules, roll of ministers and churches, and his- 
torical list of meetings, moderators and registrars. 
It is attractively printed and a good model for other 
conferences.—Pilgrim Church is making rapid 
progress with its new building, which is now ready 
for the roof. Rey. C. S. Mills began, Oct. 1, the 
seventh series of Sunday evening people’s services, 
a course on Great Questions Needing Plain Answers. 
The last weekly prayer meeting in September was 
made a rally meeting, with brief statements from 
representatives of the Sunday school, Christian En- 
deavor Societies, Sacred Music Society, Circles of 
King’s Daughters and King’s Sons, Women’s As- 
sociation, Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, Boys’ 
Brigade and sewing school, relative to the work of 
the coming year. 


A farewell meeting was held at the church in St. 
Mary’s, Sept. 20, to Dr. F. Nieberg, a lady mission- 
ary under appointment of the board to’ Foochow, 
China. The following Sunday afternoon Dr. Wood- 
hull, for eight years a medical missionary in China 
and who will accompany Miss Nieberg back, deliv- 
ered a lecture at the church to a crowded house on 
medical missionary work. 

indiana. 

Mayflower Church, Indianapolis, has adopted for 
the use of communicants at the Lord’s Supper the 
custom formerly prevailing in some places, more 
particularly in England and Scotland, of signifying 
one’s presence by presenting a card.— Oct. 1 was 
observed by Fellowship Church, Rev. E. 8S. Smith, 
pastor, as a rally day. Superintendent Curtis as- 
sisted in the evening. It was the third anniversary 
of the organization of the Sunday school out of 
which grew the present prosperous church of sixty 
members and a Sunday school of 200.—The ladies’ 
aid of Pilgrim Church, West Indianapolis, in view 
of the hard times, voted that each member earn 
by extra labor and pay $2 in September. In pursu- 
ance of which plan several took service in a canning 
factory. The church is three years old and raises 
about $1,000 per year. Rev. D. Q. Travis is pastor. 


Rey. John Harden has just closed a prosperous 
three years’ pastorate with the Brightwood church. 


, The membership has been quadrupled and all de- 


partments of church work have prospered. Mr. 
Harden is president of the board of education and 
an enthusiast in educational and Sunday school 
work. His influence has been felt in many ways 
for good in the flourishing suburb of Indianapolis. 
It is proposed to purchase additional ground and 
enlarge the present edifice. - 
THE WEST. 
Minnesota. 
‘The churches of Belle Prairie and Green Prairie 
have been absorbed by the church at Little Falls. 
The Little Falls house of worship.is nearly com- 
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The work of Mr. J. E.. Kirkpatrick at Hudson and 
Villard has been greatly blessed. An evangelist 
has assisted and as a result over seventy have been 
converted and stand propounded to unite with the 
church. An earnest desire has been expressed to 
keep Mr. Kirkpatrick on the field, but he returns to 
Chicago Seminary to complete his studies. 


Work has been resumed at Aitkin, where services 
bad been interrupted for two years. Mr. Day, a 
student of the State University, has just left anda 
minister is much desired.—Rey. William Black- 
well of Sleepy Eye has gone to California for rest 
and his pulpit is supplied by Rey. F. L. Meske, for- 
merly of New Ulm, who has just returned from a so- 
journ of six months in Germany. 


During the past year fourteen have been added 
to the church in Appleton. Rev. J. G. Smith, the 
pastor, leaves to study at the State University.— 
Mr. Malcolm Dana will continue to serve the church 
in Verndale while carrying on his work at Carleton 
College. 
p Nebraska. 

The Frontier Association held its annual meeting 
with the church at Grant, Sept. 27, 28. This is the 
youngest association in the State and most of the 
churches are in the midst of the region effected by 
crop failure. Notwithstanding this nearly all were 
represented and the meeting was stimulating and 
helpful. The topics centered around the idea of 
church evangelization and Christian education. 
Superintendent Bross presented a paper on the 
Church and Vicinage, which led to a general discus- 
sion of ways.and means. Plans were devised look- 
ing to evangelistic meetings. Superintendent Stew- 
art spoke of Sunday school work and Principal Hart 
for Franklin Academy. 


The church at Farnam is making good progress 
under its new pastor, Rev. E. E. Sprague, and has 
renovated and papered its house of worship.—The 
church at Holdrege, Rev. VE. Clark, pastor, had all 
arrangements made for building a comfortable par- 
sonage this fall but is obliged to defer it on ac- 
count of the hard times. 


The church in Fairmont, Rey. A. A. Cressman, 
pastor, held a special service, Sept. 10, for the aged 
and ‘“shut-ins.”’? Easy-chairs were provided and 
carriages to and from the church. Twelve persons 
over seventy years old and three over eighty were 


present. 
South Dakota. 


Rey. William Thomas has taken the pastorate at 
Gann Valleyand Duncan, where he is the only Chris 
tian minister in all Buffalo County, with some claim 
upon surrounding counties. 


Four Andover students have just closed an effect 
ive summer’s workinthe State. Mr. V. C. Harring- 
ton took a field within a stone’s throw of an Indian 
agency at the new Missouri River town, Oacoma. 
Here he united all Christian people and as a result 
of his efforts a church was organized which is full 
of promise. Mr. 0. E. Hardy strengthened the unity 
which was waning in an older charge at Alexandria, 
while the McDonald brothers cultivated adjoining 
fields. As a result of their labors a pastorless 
field has beep awakened into new hope and now has 
a pastor, Mr. D.S. Fish. 


PACIFICO COAST. 
California. 


Earnestly desiring harmony in our foreign mis- 
sionary work the four corporate members of the 
board resident in California agree in a paper, drawn 
up by Rev. J. C. Holbrook, D.D., to be presented at 
Worcester, and declaring themselves in favor of a 
small enlargement of the Prudential Committee 
and of the appointment of Mr. Noyes on the basis 
of his work in Japan, while disposed to indorse the 
committee in its action thus far. 

Prof. ©. S. Nash of Pacific Theological Seminary 
has just been granted a leave of absence until next 
September, that he may visit the East and Europe 
to study new methods of church work.—The 
Stockton church was crowded Sept. 10 with warm 
friends to welcome Rev. R. H. Sink and wife just 
returned from the Orient. 


Dr. C.O. Brown’s sermon on Tubal Cain attracted 
many artisans to the First Church, San Francisco, 
on a recent Sunday evening. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WOBK. 

The Protestant churches of Worcester have united 
in union anti-saloon meetings held the last Sunday 
evening of each month. Group meetings are beld 
simultaneously, covering all parts of the city. 
Universalist and Unitarian churches unite in the 
work. 


It is announced that Dr. Briggs’s case is to come 
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up again—this time before the Synod of New York 
at Rochester, Oct. 20. 


All ministers of the gospel now engaged in pas- 
toral work desiring to study the remarkable evan- 
gelistic crusade which Mr. Moody is conducting in 
Chicago will be welcomed at the Bible Institute, 
80 Institute Place, and housed and boarded at nomi- 
nal rates. Admittance to all institute classes will 
be free and a unique opportunity awaits those who 
accept Mr. Moody’s offer, which holds for the pres- 
ent month—the last of the great campaign. 


The project launched at the Northfield Conference 
last August to build a new assembly hall to accom- 
modate an audience of 2,500 has met with sufficient 
encouragement from the wealtby friends of Mr. 
Moody to insure its realization by another summer. 
It will be erected on the hill back of Stone Hall, in 
which building the meetings have hitherto been 
held. 


WEEKLY REG ISTER,. 
Calls. 
9 a John M., accepts call to Wakonda and Irene, 


BOROUGHE, Wesley A., accepts call to Erwin and Lake 
Preston, $. D. 

BRADFORD, Amory H., First Ch., Montclair, N.J., to 
Westminster Chapel, London, Eng. 

BRUCE, Charles R., Hull, lo., to Armour, S. D. 

CADY, William J., Chicago, Ll., to Lake Geneva, Wis. 

CHITTENDEN, Andrew 1il., Providence, R.I., to Ver- 
million, S. D. 

DAVIS, Albert A., accepts call to Lakeland, Minn. 

DEGROFF, Charles F., accepts call to Marietta, Minn., 
in connection with Revillo, 8. D. 

FLINT, Elbert E., McPherson, Kan., to Kiowa. 

FRINK, Lemuel T., declines call to Ross, Ind., and ac- 
cepts call to Porter and Furnassville. 

FULLER, Almou T., Mannfield, Kla., to New Smyrna. 

GODDARD, Henry M.,to South Royalton and Royalton, 
Vt. Accepts. 

GOVE, J. Sherman, to Salem, N.H, Accepts. 

HANKS, Carlos H., Eastern Avenue Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., to Zanesville, O. 

HARLOW, Reuben W., accepts call to Park Rapids, 


Minn. 
HAVENS, Charles E., West Lebanon, N.H., to Newton 


eee Mass. s 
as : ING, George W., accepts call to West Oakland, 
a 


HUGHES, Morien M., accepts call to Munnsyille, N. Y. 

JOHNSON, F. A., accepts call to Dodge Center and 
Claremont, Minn., for one year. 

JOHNSON, Frederic P., to First Ch., Ashburnham, 


Mass. 

LEAVITT, Burke F., Littleton, Mass., to Melrose High- 
lands. Accepts. 

LONG, Harry B., Woodstock, Ill., to Bloomington. Ac- 


cepts. 

MCALLISTER, A., to Ash Creek, Ellsworth and Kanar- 
anzi, Minn, Accepts. 

MARKS, Julius, Kellogg, Io., to Blairsburg. Accepts. 

MORTON, George F., accepts call to Round Prairie and 
Parker, Minn. 

NICHOLAS, John F., Elizabeth, N.J., to Pres. Ch., 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. Accepts. 

REYNOLDS, Lauriston, Yarmouth, Me., to Redfield, 
S.D. Accepts. 

RUDDOCK, Euward N., accepts call to Swanville, 
Grey Eagie and Hanson, Minn. 

SMITH, Edward L., Genesee, Idaho, to Walla Walla, Wn. 

VOORHEES, Louis b., North Attleboro, Mass., to 
Groton, Accepts. 

WHITE, Austin L., to Olivet Ch., Los Angeles. Ac- 


cepts. 
WILSON, Samuel F., Tonganoxie, Kan., to Wymore, 
Neb. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


ALLIS, William B., 0. Sept. 27, Arlington, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Prof. J. W. Churchill; other Sree Rev. Messrs. 
Peter MacQueen, R. A. Woods, H. 8S. Tead, Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., D. N. Beach and C. W. Collier. 

GILBERT, George E,, 0. Sept. 19, Wyoming, Wis. Ser- 
mon, Rev. E. Jenney;-other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Adam Pinkerton, W. D. J. Stevenson and Simon 


Spyker. 

LEACH, Adoniram J., 7; Hanson, Mass. Sermon, Rey. 
G. W. Wright; other parts, Rey. Messrs. W. E. Smed- 
ley, Zenas Crowell, F. S. Hunnewell ahd George Bene- 


E, C., 0. Sept. 18, Waterville, Minn. 

Mrs. E. B. 0. Sept. 21, Clarks, Neb. Sermon, 
Rev. 0. D. Crawford; other parts, Kev. Messrs. F. S. 
Powell, J. H. Henderson, J. A. High and Edmund 


Cressman. 

PETERSON, Carl J., 0. Sept. 26, East Fairfield, Vt. Ser- 
mon, Rey. E. T, Fairbanks, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. KE. J. Ranslow, A. P. Solandt, C. W. Clark and 
W. M. Mayhew. 

ROGERS, Samuel J., 7. Sept. 27, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Sermon, G. H. Wells, D. D.; Rav pa geo Rev. Messrs. 
J. A. Stemen, G. RK. Merrill and J. h. McAllister. 

‘TANGEMANN, George D.. 0. Sept. 26, Grant, Neb. 
Sermon, Rev. G. 8. Biscoe; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
E. E. Sprague, H. C. Snyder, W. S. Hampton and Har- 
mon Bross. 

VANDER PYL, Nicholas, o. p. pre 13, North Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. Sermon, Rev. W. R. Campbell; other 
Po Rey. Messrs, M. 8S. Howard, Michael Burnham, 

. D., F. B. Makepeace and W. R. Newhall. 


Resignations. 


BELFRY, William, Andrews, Ind. 
FINDLAY, John R., Arlington Street Ch., Akron, 0. 


NSHAW, James B., Deer Park, Wn. 
RICHARDSON, Albert M., Linwood, Kan. 
WASHINGTON, Alonzo G., Stanton, Neb. 
. Dismissions. 
BLEASE, Yiliam H., Williamsfield and West Williams- 
field, O., Sept. 26. 
CARTER, Charles F., First Ch., Burlington, Vt., Sept. 25. 
CREELMAN, Harlan, Worthington, Mass., Sept. 15. 
DAVIS, William ¥ W., Union Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
ept. 29. 
ghee rt Edward G., South Ch., Springfield, Mass., 


Sept. 28. : 
SEWALL, John L., Central Ch., St. Louis, Mo., Sept: 26. 
tea John E., Central Ch., Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
ept. 
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Churches Organized. 

PIONEER, S. D., Sept. 15, Rey. W. H. Houston in 
charge. 

Miscellaneous. 

BYRONS, Edward H., is supplying at South West and 
Bass Harbors, Me. 

IMES, Benjamin A., is pastor of the Second Ch., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and not of the Welsh Ch., as is stated in 
the Year-Book. 

JAMESON, Ephraim O., is at present at No. 49 Hancock 
Street, Boston. 

KINGSBURY, Josiah W., of Braintree, Mass., is in the 
lecture field, having, among other lectures, one on the 
Antagonism of the Saloon to the Home, which has 
been well received by various congregations in New 
England. 

ROSS, James _ H., Somerville, Mass., will supply the 
church in Watertown, S. D., for four months. 


tr 


WISCONSIN’S ACTION RESPECTING 
THE BOARD. 


At the meeting of the Wisconsin State Con- 
vention in Eau Claire last week a memorial to 
the American Board was introduced which 
received full, earnest and candid discussion. 
All felt the gravity of the situation, and of 
the whole number present only two expressed 
themselves as satisfied with the management 
of the board, but none wished to make any 
severe or careless utterance that should tend 
to division instead of harmony. A few were 
strong in the conviction that all would better 


_be left to the solution of time and the inevi- 


table tendency of events. The large majority, 
however, felt equally strongly that some ex- 
pression was demanded, and finally a memo- 
rial to the board was adopted, which, in the 
opinion of many well qualified to judge, rep- 
resents substantially the views of more than 
three-fourths of the pastors and churches of 
Wisconsin. It is as follows: 


To the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions; Dear Brethren: The pastors 
and delegates of the Congregational churches 
of Wisconsin, in convention assembled at Kau 
Claire, appeal to you in behalf of our foreign 
missionary work, which seems to us to be 
greatly crippled and even seriously imperiled 
by the board’s present policy of restriction 
and exclusion. 

We believe you do not realize the extent 
and strength of this feeling of alarm and dis- 
satisfaction among our churches. Like you 
we desire only the best men, sound in faith 
and morals, to represent us in the foreign 
field, but we wish their theological soundness 
and their general fitness to be tested by the 
faith and practice of our churches, not by the 
doctrinal views of a select committee or of 
any party whatsoever within the churches. 

We therefore most earnestly urge that at 
the annual meeting in Worcester you take 
such action as will make tHe board truly rep- 
resentative of the churches, as they have al- 
ready expressed their views and wishes in 
State conventions and in their National Coun- 
cils, and specifically : 

1. That all theological instructions and cau- 
tions given the Prudential Committee during 
these years of controversy be so modified that 
the board shall be kept, as of old, on a soundly 
evangelical basis and shall be prevented from 
ever being used as the organ or agent of any 
theological party, whether conservative or 
liberal, within our churches. 

2. That in your election of officers and mem- 
bers of the Prudential Committee you will 
seek to remove all ground for the suspicion, 
unhappily now existing in many minds, that 
the obstacles to cordial harmony between the 
board and the churches are due too largely to 
personal feelings, which lead to the determined 
ignoring of the will of the churches. 

We make our appeal not as agitators nor as 
disturbers of the peace, but as evangelical 
Christian men, seriously mindful of the great 
interests involved. We desire only that the 
welfare of Christ’s kingdom may be promoted 
and that men who are loyal to Christ, of 
every theological party among us, may have a 
free and trusted and honored place in the 
work and the councils of the board. 

—< 


(By Telegraph.] 


CHICAGO MINISTERS TAKE ACTION. 


At the Ministers’ Meeting this morning a commit- 
tee, consisting of Rey. David Beaton, Dr. J. G. 
Johnson and Prof. G. B. Willcox, reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions which, after considerable discus- 
sion, were adopted by a vote of twenty-seven to ten: 

The Chicago Ministers’ Union, desiring to cast no 
reflection on the American Board or its administra- 
tion hitherto, expresses: x f y 

1. Its deep sorrow over the doctrinal strife still 
distracting the constituency of the board and di- 


minishing the interest of the people in missionary 
work and which, if not terminated by mutual con- 
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sideration and large-hearted toleration, threatens 
results still more deptorable to our dearest interests 
as churches of Christ. 

2. Resolved, That the board be hereby respectfully 
requested to instruct the Prudential Committee 
that in dealing with doctrinal qualifications of can- 
didates for missionary service, while indorsing the 
language of President Storrs’s first letter, ‘‘ the 
theory of prubation after death ought not to be- 
come, directly or indirectly, an element in the mes- 
Sage which this society sends mankind,” and while 
in no sense authorizing ‘‘a human speculation, 
forming no part of the divine message which came 
to our fathers and has come to us from the bleeding 
and kingly hands of Christ,’’ yet having respect to 
principles of religious freedom which our fathers 
and we alike hold dearer than Jife, and holding to 
the right of private judgment and interpretation, 
which is the charter of those liberties, the Pruden- 
tial Committee shall be guided by a spirit of liber- 
ality, and when, in the language of Dr. Storrs, the 
theory of probation after death is held by the can- 
didate for appointment as ‘*a vague hope, not as a 
formulated conviction and part of his working 
theology,” no hindrance shall be interposed to 1m- 
mediate appointment on that ground. 

FRANKLIN. 


CHICAGO MINISTERS AND THE 
‘ ADVANCE.” 


The following document which its authors 
request us to publish they also have furnished 
to the Advance and to other religious news- 
papers. 


The ministers whose names are signed be- 
low have for some time noticed with concern 
the attitude of the Advance in relation to the 
questions at issue in the American Board, 
culminating in two editorials in the issue of 
Sept. 21, and which seem to us to call for re- 
pudiation on the part of every lover of reli- 
gious liberty and friend of Christian missions. 

We feel ourselves compelled to take this 
action in self-protection, as the paper referred 
to is generally supposed to voice the senti- 
ments of the brethren of Chicago and the 
West, but we believe these articles seriously 
misrepresent the sentiments of the great body 
of our ministerial brethren in the West and 
Northwest. We also, in the interest of truth 
and peace, would give a simple outline of our 
positive attitude to this question. 

First, That, whatever the origin of the pres- 
ent difficulty in the American Board, the time 
has come forall parties to lay aside their theo- 
logical contentions and heal the division at — 
once. 

Second, That, for us personally, the specula- 
tion concerning a future probation has little 
or no practical value and we have no interest 
in seeking its indorsement by the American 
Board. Yet we hold the ‘liberty of interpre- 
tation ” to be the great charter of our Congre- 
gational freedom, and what we enjoy ourselves 
we sincerely believe should be accorded to 
our brethren the missionaries of the A. B. C. 
F. M. at once in the interest of the truth of 
the gospel, the peace of the churches and the 
success of the missionaries’ own work. 

T. P. PRUDDEN, Leavitt Street Church, 

J.C. CROMER, Millard Avenue Church, 
DAVID BEATON, Lincoln Park Church, 
CHARLES L. MORGAN, Church of the Redeemer, 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL, Morgan Park Church, 
Quincy L. DowD, Winnetka Church, 
JOSEPH H. SELDEN, Elgin, First Church, 

H. D. W1ARD, Dlinois H. M. S., 

MARTIN L. WILLISTON, Elmhurst Church, 
G. H. GRANNIS, Duncan Avenue Church, 

G. H. WILSON, Hinsdale Church, 

P. KROHN, Lake View Church, 

J. F, LoBA, Evanston Church, 

H. F. GoopWI1N, Lombard Church, 


W. J. WARNER, Grace Church, 
M. W. MonTGoMERY, Theological Seminary. 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 25. 


' BIOGRAPHICAL. 
WILLIAM A. HUNT. 


For so young a man Mr. Hunt, whose death oc- 
eurred at Amherst, Sept. 29, at the age of thirty-two, 
had made for himself a noticeably large place in the 
life of his native town and was one of the best 
known and most highly respected of the younger 
graduates of the college, being a member of the 
class of ’85. Since graduation he has held impor- 
tant positions in the town and in the First Church, 
of which his father is a leading deacon, and which 
he joined when a youth. As town clerk and treas- 
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urer and as financial manager. of numerous college 
organizations he discharged with utmost fidelity the 
important duties intrusted to him. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
A MISSIONARY’S SUGGESTIONS. 


Speaking from the standpoint of a settled 
pastor in this country, and having served the 
board as a member of the North China Mis- 
sion for twenty years,1I claim the right to 
speak in behalf of the missions of the board, 
and would suggest that in some way these 
missions also be invited to nominate new 
members. It will not be considered vain if I 
claim for these twenty missions a loyalty to 
the board and an acquaintance with the best 
methods of management fully equal to that of 
any other body of ministers or laymen in our 
denomination. Why, then, may they not have 
this privilege of nomination? 

My second suggestion is: Would the inter- 
ests of the board be jeopardized by giving 
these 183 ordained ministers and eighteen 
picked laymen now in the field the right to 
pame or appoint year by year a number of 
persons who, by reason of such naming or 
appointment, should for the year exercise the 
rights of corporate members? Those men are 
keenly alive to the best interests of the board 
and they know most intimately many of its 
most reliable friends, who, if so appointed, 
would bring to the meetings of the board ad- 
ditional force as earnest and wise counselors 
and sometimes as recent visitors to the fields. 

Sometimes these missionaries would prefer 
to be represented by friends living in the 
United States and sometimes by members of 
their missions temporarily in this coun- 
try, and therefore I suggest the yearly priv- 
ilege of naming a proper number of members. 
As the ratio of representation here happens to 
be one to twenty churches, perhaps it would 
not be too much to allow each mission one 
representative for every ten male missionaries. 

My third suggestion is that a greater econ- 
omy of funds and greater efficiency in the 
work of the missions would be secured if the 
corps of secretaries could be augmented by 
the addition of two men, with the understand- 
ing that of the five secretaries one should in 
alternation be continually visiting some of 
the twenty missions of the board. The inter- 
ests in the fields are large and require this 
care, but the number of secretaries is too 
small to allow the visitation. To illustrate, 
the Japan Mission was founded in 1869 and 
numbers, by the annual report of 1892, eighty- 
six missionaries, men and women; the North 
China Mission was established in 1854 and be- 
gan work in its present field in 1860 and num- 
bers fifty-one missionaries,men and women. 
But during these twenty-four and thirty-three 
years, respectively, no secretary has ever 
visited either of these missions. One secre- 
tary could not leave the home office without 
committing much of his daily cares to the re- 
maining secretaries, and they have been una- 
ble to carry these added burdens. These two 
missions have repeatedly requested their per- 
sonal visits, and it is within bounds to say 
they have suffered for the lack of such inti- 
mate acquaintance with the work as the per- 
sonal visits of the secretaries alone could se- 
cure. 

Hamilton, N.Y. 


> 


Isaac PrmRson. 


THOROUGHLY TIRED. 


A Western pastor, who calls himself a mem- 
ber of the great silent majority, who, he claims, 
ought to be considered, ventures to act as 
their spokesman, and says: 


The people are tired of the American Board 
controversy. They are also very sad. They 
believe that the fighting could be stopped, if 
only some of the leaders should find that they 
needed a “‘change of climate” or would lay 
down their arms, The people have little faith 
in any change of form of administration. They 
want a change in the spirit. The people cry 
‘hold’? when the Advance and Outlook begin 
to hint that the time may be ripe for the forma- 
tion of a second board to represent men of 
liberal ideas. Secession in this case would ‘be 
no more Christian than secession in 1860 was 
patriotic. I would be classed with the ‘‘ lib- 
erals,”’ but I don’t care to give my money to a 
“liberal”? board any more than I do to a *‘ con- 
servative’’? board. Finally, the people are 
tired of appeals to precedent. What Dr. Storrs 
has written, what was said at Des Moines or 
Portland, they have torgotten. They ask the 
board to forget, too. Congregationalists are 
not Pharisaic traditionalists. They want the 
various parties to get together.”” They want 
the board to represent the churches—not the 
majority nor the minority—but the churches. 

8. 8. 
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PLAIN TALK AND STRAIGHTFORWARD ACTION. 


It may, or it may not, be of use to give to 
others an impression of how the trouble in 
the American Board appears at a distance to 
one who has never taken part in its discus- 
sions. It may be the impression of only one 
person and it may be possibly of more. 

First, I am tired, very tired, of these long 
letters and many editorials, charges, counter- 
charges and explanations. May be I am the 
only person that has experienced this tired 
feeling. Then there is the painful sense 
through the whole business that there is lack 
of moral courage and plain, straight talk. 
There seems to be a great amount of hilter- 
skilter firing at random and into the air. 
There is an impression, if one should choose 
to go straight to the point, that he could put 
his finger on the source of the whole difficulty, 
and that it would need no more than ten short 
sentences to reveal the secret of the whole 
miserable mess. Courageous, honest talk never 
runs into voluminous discussions. At heart 
the matter is very simple. 

Can we not get at the source of these bitter 
waters? Is it not possible there is a toad in 
the spring? All the devices seem not to go to 
the source. They propose repiping, flushing, 
retrapping and almost everything but a cour- 
ageous effort to clean the spring of the miser- 
able cause. This impression may be wrong, 
but it is the way it appears to a pastor busy 
with practical affairs as he takes a view of 
the situation from a distance. I may be the 
only one who is tired and long ago ready to 
dismiss the whole business and try to find 
some other source or substitute for the Amer- 
ican Board. 


Sioux City, To. Marc W. DAREING. 


‘a BOOK AT A TIME.” 


Apropos of our recent suggestion that the 
plan be tried of reading a book of the Bible 
through at a single sitting, a Western Massa- 
chusetts pastor writes: 


A very delightful memory is that of three 
clergymen visiting the ‘“ Eternal City,’ now 
many years ago—one 2 Baptist, the others 
Congregationalists—one Sunday morning in 
their hotel, almost within the shadow of the 
Pantheon, reading consecutively the epistle 
to the Romans, not stopping to discuss the 
meaning of verse four of chapter six, but find- 
ing much else to interest and profit them, as 
two solid hours were spent in this most inter- 
esting exercise. The place, the hour, the cir- 
cumstances gave this wonderful epistle an 
interest it never had had to them before. 

M. 8. H. 


ANOTHER INDORSEMENT OF THE PLAN. 


When a boy on 4 certain stormy Sunday, 
not able to ‘go to meeting,” I sat down and 
read the book of Proverbs through at a single 
sitting. Many is the time since then when 
I have read one or more of the shorter books 
of the Old Testament—not to mention the 
New—at a single sitting. Last Sunday I fin- 
ished my reading of the Old Testament the 
twenty-fourth time by course, reading merely 
the book of Malachi. My much reading of 
the Bible is clearly due to my liking to read 
the Bible better than to read so much about 
it, as is the case with many. Iam aware that 
my practice is not quite up with the times; 
still it answers very well. 


Middletown Springs, Vt. C. R. BALLARD. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 9, 
10 A.M. Topic: How to Preach Extemporaneously. 
Speaker, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D. : 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A.M. 


Mission RALLY, W. B. M., Norfolk and Pilgrim 
Branch, Kingston, Saturday, Oct. 14. 


THIRD TRIENNIAL CONVENTION of the Ohio Congre- 
gational S. 8. Association, Medina, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. 


an SOUTH CONFERENCE, Central Church, Lynn, 
et. 18. 


SUFFOLK NORTH CONFERENCE, Everett, postponed 
from Oct. 11 to Oct. 25. 


icra SoUTH CONFERENCE, Jamaica Plain, Oct. 


WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, Winchendon Cen- 
ter, Oct. 17. 


REv. F. F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.J., having 
returned to New England after a six months’ absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
House for temporary or permanent pulpit engagements. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—The forty- 
seventh annual meeting will be held in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Elgin, Il., Oct. 24-26. The meeting 


will open at 3 P. M., with an address of welcome from ' 


Rev. J. H. Selden and a response by President Merrill 
HK. Gates. The general survey and treasurer’s report 


will be presented. In the evening Rey. Nehemiah 


‘of Philadelphia, 


5 October 1893, 


Boynton of Boston will preach the sermon. As far as- 
naene the people of Elzin will furnish entertainment. 

© railroad rates can be obtained other than the re- 
ductions offered for visiting the Columbian Exposition. 
Elgin is reached by trains on the Northwestern Railway 
or on the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and is about 
one hour’s rive from Chicago. Such delegates and 
friends of the American Missionary Association as de- 
sire entertainment are requested to address Orlando 
Davidson, Esq., Elgin, I/l., chairman of the local com- 
mittee, not later than Oct. 15. 


WomaAN’s BOARD OF MIssions.—A special meeting 
will be held in High Street Church, Portland, Me., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 8, 9. According to a 
vote at the annual meeting, in January, that meeting 
will be held as an experiment to help in the decision as 
to whether it may be best to change the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the board. It will be in all respects 
like an annual meeting, with the exception of certain 
legal action which must be taken at the usual time ac- 
cording to the constitution. The delegates’ session will 
pe held on Tuesday, Nov. 7, as usual. The ladies of 
Portland will be Beppy to entertain all delegates regu- 
larly appointed by the branches, and missionaries, dur- 
ing the meeting. All such desiring entertainment are 
requested to send their names before Oct. 9 to Miss 
C. M. Dow, 714 Congress Street, Portland. To any dele- 
gates or others who may desire to secure board, suitable 
places at reasonable prices will be recommended on 
application to the address given above. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 


- Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 


Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint,. 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or hake ony by the Evangelistic Association of New 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


THE church in Boylston will observe the 150th anni- 
versary of its organization Oct. 6,2P.M. Allabsent and 
former members are Benaniee to send their names and 
addresses at once to the pastor, Rev. D. E. Burtner 
Boylston Center, Mass. 


AUTUMNAL STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible. 


Oklahoma, ° Chandler, 

Montana, Missoula, Oct. 10. 
Nebraska, Beatrice, Oct. 16. 
Washington, Seattle, Oct. 17. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIssIons, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss. 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer... 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 


Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH . BUILDING So- 
orEeTy.—Church and Shara, § Building. Rev. L. H.. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 


-ple House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 


tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are: 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and_ other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office,. 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ae W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Uarrying on the: 
work hitherto done by College and Education Socie 
and New West Education Commission.) E, A, Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Ros- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized:. 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 5 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt.. 
s. S. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Yongregational House, Boston, 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver- 
ance homes and boarding nouses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sador’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city. 
dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison. 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. ; 


of 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Prof. S. S. Curry, instructor in elocution 
at Harvard, Newton and Yale theological 
seminaries, addressed the ministers in Pil- 
grim Hall last Monday morning on The 
Minister and His Voice. He explained the 
causes of the minister’s sore throat and of mo- 
notony in preaching. Uncontrolled emotion 
chokes the voice and rasps the throat. Con- 
trolled emotion gives strength and clearness 
to vibrations. Ministers don’t use breath 
enough. The deeper the feeling and thought 
the more breath is needed. 

Whenever a man wholesales ideas he is mo- 
notonous. When the minister in preaching is 
thinking of the whole sermon and each idea 
does not live by itself as he speaks he is 
monotonous. Expression is thinking aloud. 
‘Thinking aloud must be governed by laws of 
thinking. Allfaultsinspeaking are connected 
with wrong action of the mind and of the man. 
‘The ministers evidently much appreciated the 
address. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 29. 


The meeting was led by Miss Mary Grout. 
‘The account of Jesus in the temple among the 
doctors furnished the topic, The Father’s 
Business. The emphatic thoughts were the 
differences between His business and that of 
‘the world, the fact that Christ came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister, and the re- 
ward in the final ‘‘ Well done.”’ Mrs. Howell 
spoke of the persuasive power of love—‘I 
must be about My Father’s business.’’ The 
missionary conference held in Chicago Friday 
and Saturday, preliminary to the Woman’s 
Congress of Missions to be held this week, 
was mentioned, with the topics to be dis- 
cussed. Harpoot being specially remembered 
in the prayer calendar last week, letters were 
read from Miss Seymour, Miss Wheeler and 
Miss Barnum and prayer was offered for this 
Station. 

Mrs. Beckwith of Honolulu, bringing greet- 
ings from the Woman’s Board of the Hawaiian 
Islands, told of their work, gave an account of 
efforts in behalf of 15,000 Chinese, 20,000 Jap- 
anese and a large number of Portuguese on 
the islands, spoke of the pleasure of weilcom- 
ing missionaries who chance to tarry even for 
a few hours on their way across the Pacific, 
and described the polyglot meetings which 
they sometimes hold. Mrs. Hall, president of 
the Nebraska Branch of W. B. M.I., said she 
thought she could almost tell among her tray- 
eling companions in the cars who were inter- 
ested in missions. Mrs. Goodell reported a 
meeting just held by the Baptist Board to say 
‘Godspeed to thirty missionaries. Mrs. Schnei- 
der made an appeal for teachers for the Ar- 
menian Sunday school at. Berkeley Temple 
and Mrs. Rich told of the Chinese Sunday 
school in the First Church, Chelsea. 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


PAGE—MOONEY—In Center Harbor, N. H., Sept. 26, by 
Rey. H. P. Page of Newington, William A. Page, M.D., 
and Maria M. Mooney of Lawrence, Mass. 

‘TENNEY—HAYWARD-—In Willsboro, N.Y., Sept. 27, 
bey Rey. L. Tenney, the groom’s father, and Rev. J. J. 

olf, Rev. Leonard B. Tenney of Essex Center, Vt., 
and Adelia M. Hayward of Willsboro. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 
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his tuition and trained for singers in the choir grieve at 
his loss and sincerely mourn that his seat at the organ 
will not be again filled byhim. He was aman of decided 
convictions in all matters, but he always respected the 
views of those who differed from him. The organ and 
clock in the Baptist meeting house he kept in tune 
and time as an offering of love to them,and the memory 
of his good and generous deeds for them will always 
make his memory to them precious. 

The whole community mourn his loss and feel that 
his going has made a vacancy in its social and business 
life not easily filled. He was not afraid to die. Toleave 
his lifework and to part with his family was hard, 
but he won the victory and was ready to go. A few 
hours before his departure he asked his daughter to 
read to him from the twenty-first chapter of Revelation, 
and when she had reached the close of the fourth verse 
he said, ‘Stop there; it is enough; ‘There shall be no 
more sorrow nor erying, neither shall there be any more 
pain. 


MRS. MELVIN L. GRAY. 


Ruth C. Bacon Gray, wife of Melvin L. Gray, Esq., of 
St. Louis, Mo., and daughter of the late Rufus *. and 
Emeline Cutler Bacon of Warren, Mass., died July 6. 

Mrs. Gray was born in Enfield, Mass., October, 1828. 
She was a beautiful, loving and intelligent child, the 
joy of her parents, beloved by relatives and friends. 
Her parents moved to Warren in 1835, where they 
resided quite a term of years and where she acquired 
her education. She graduated from Warren: Academy 
with high honors in early girlhood; she followed 
school teaching a short term of years. She afterwards 
went to St. Louis to teach in a seminary, where she 
tattght a number of years ane where she became ac- 
quainted with and married Mr, Gray. She was a de- 
voted daughter and wife, ministering to the comfort 
and happiness of parent and husband with assiduous 
eare and devotion. She was for many years an active 
and efficient member of society till failing health inter- 
rupted her faithful efforts. Her kindness and hospitality 
to her relatives and friends will be long remembered by 
them. She passed to her rest above after a brief ill- 
ness, to be forever with Him whom she early sought 


-and whose cause she maintained so many years, She 


left a most devoted and affectionate husband and a 
large cirele of friends to mourn her loss. 


THE many truthful testimonials in behalf of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla prove that HoopD’s CURES, even 
when all others fail. Try it now. 


An Idea from Paris. 


Direct from Paris, the home of so many ingenious 
creations for woman’s happiness, comes the design of 
The whole piece is full of 


this new Toilet Dresser. 
French fire and ‘' go.”’ 


First and best of all, it is not going to be an ex- 
You see that at a glance; there is style 
and beauty in abundance, yet the construction is simple. 
complete, 
Cheval glass is full size, adjustable, and a fragment of 
The deep lower drawer is 
almost as large as two ordinary bureau drawers. 

Above this is a broad toilet top with a tier of toilet 
We can supply these French 
Dressers in either Quartered Oak or light- grained Mexican 


pensive article. 


The equipment is satisfying and 


extra heavy French plate. 


drawers and toilet cabinet. 


Mahogany. Burnished brass trimmings. 
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Hood’s*s Cures 


Mrs. Jenni gham 


‘fl Could Eat Nothing 


but very light food, without having terrible dis 
tress in my stomach. Before I had taken one 
bottle of Hood’s I saw that it was doing me 
good. I continued to grow better while taking 
five bottles, and 

Now [| Can Eat Anything, 
and my health is very much better than for 


ears.” Mrs. JENNIE CUNNINGHAM, South 
ew Castle, Me. Be sure to get Flood’s. 


Hood’s Pills cure Constipation by restoring 
the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


The 


Send five 2-cent stamps for our new catalogue, 288 pages, 300 illustrations. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 
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CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Devot. 


GLENWOOD 


AND 


HEATERS. 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
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TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


120 000 SOLD 


OVER at, Wes 
THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made, 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at follow- 
ing prices, postpaid: 


amingham, Sept. ds $4.00 in sil Mores ose BOTS 

EASTMAN—In Framingham, Sept. 27, Helen Louise No. 5x holds $4.00 in silver - 0 40.50 £0.75 
daughter of Rey. eas ae Batiaan: aged 21 yrs., § Seah dacs tae OO ener R 40 “1D 1.00 
mos. eT oa aes TLOLO0 a - - 50 90 1,25 
cen Dice ae 15.00“ - - 65 1.25 1.75 


‘GEROULD—In Concord, N. H., Sept. 20, Mrs. Cynthia L. 
Gerould, widow of Rev. Moses Gerould, aged 8) yrs. 


WILLIAM E. CODDING. 


Mr. Codding died in Norfolk, Mass , Sept. 7, aged fifty- 
seven years. He joined the Congregational church 
-about twenty-eight years ago, and, having been endowed 
with a talent for music and singing, he at once conse- 
crated it to God’s service, and during the whole of his 

' Christian life he faithtully improved his talent, ever 
rompt in his place at the organ and ever ready to use 
it for the glory of God. Many who have grown up under 


Makes a very acceptable present to a gentleman or lady. 3 
Patentee and oe yeas Sone = a 1231 = ee 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. , 

Please mention the Congregationalist. PAT. DEC, 30, '90 


ihe Gid Reliable Standard Pen, Ho. 048, Se vores 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON see == 


Whe 
PAT, DEC, 30, '90 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The shareholders in the national banks of 
Boston have good cause fur congratulation 
that in the usual fall dividends there. are so 
few suspensions or reductions. And as the 
savings banks of New England are very large 
holders of national bank shares, and das the 
prosperity of the Boston banks is doubtless 
shared to a great degree by the banks of all 
New England the satisfaction must be general. 

The sixty banks within the city of Boston, 
having a capital of $54,600,000, have declared 
for the half year to. Oct. 1 dividends aggregat- 
ing $1,371,000, or about two and one-half per 
cent. on the entire capital. Considering that 
this total dividend is diminished by the failure 
of six ‘banks, with a capital of $6,100,000, to 
make any fall distribution, the result shows 
that the business for the majority of the banks 
has been of a good average prosperity. And 
in view of the calamitous season through 
which the banks have passed, with the most 
startling fluctuations in credits, in prices of 
various exchanges and in the prices of cur- 
rency, to say nothing of the numerous failures, 
the result to shareholders is especially gratify- 
ing. It is also a matter of congratulation to 
the business interests of New England that 
the banks have not only so well proven their 
solvency and strength by the assistance they 
have given the community, but as well by 
these very good dividends to shareholders. 

The statement of failures for the past nine 
months ought to serve as a reminder to the 
United States Senate of what ills the country 
is suffering. During that period there have 
been no less than 11,174 of these mercantile 
embarrassments, a total surpassing very con- 
siderably all previous records. The year 
showing the next largest number of failures 
was 1891, when they reached as high as 8,866; 
this year they are 2,308, or twenty-six per cent. 
greater. In the liabilities involved in the 
year 1884, when the amount reached the high- 
est recorded up to this year, the total was 
$195,000,000. In 1893 the total liabilities have 
been $324,000,000, or nearly seventy per cent. 
larger than in 1884. These figures carry their 
own lesson. ’ 

In one other respect the business failures of 
1893 are distinguished from those of recent 
years, and in this respect the contrast is more 
satisfactory. Where,as a rule, the proportion 
of assets of insolvent concerns to liabilities is 
from forty-eight to fifty-one per cent., in 1893 
this proportion of assets runs to the very high 
percentage of seventy. While the prospect of 
ultimate losses is thus reduced very consider- 
ably, there isthe other inference to be drawn 
that a great many concerns of thorough sol- 
vency must have been forced into suspension 
by the unusual incidents of the summer. 


GESEESESSEE ESE SESE SESESS 


Hyacinths, 


Different Colors, 
for blooming in 
pots, sent by 
mail, post-paid, 


For 10 Cents, 


together with our 
beautifully — illus- 
trated Catalogue 
of 64 pages, and a 
sample copy ofthe 
a as Mayflower, 40 
pages, elegantly. illustrated and containing two 
magnificent, large colored plates of flowers. 
OUR FALL CATALOGUE for 1893. A superb-¢® 
work of Art. We offer the finest stock of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies, Free- 
sias, etc., and scores of rare new Bulbs and Plants 9& 
for fall planting and winter blooming, also choice 4% 
Shrubs, Trees and Fruits. It is the most beautiful 
and complete Catalogue of the‘kind ever issued. ¢fm 
oe 
oh 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
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Winthrop Harbor Townsite 


will be the Northern terminus of Chicago’s Outer Belt Line R. R., which transfers cars free to 
shippers to and from all roads entering Chicago. It is the point selected by engineers for Chicago’s 


The United States Government is deepening the channel 
of the lakes to 20 feet, and the capacity of the Chicago 
river, on account of the tunnels, is permanently limited 
to 14 feet. 


At this point we own of tand, 700 of which 
are but 8 feet above ? 568 Acres lake level and front- 
ing one and one-half 9 miles on the lake, alt 
of which witlt be devoted to HARBOR and DOCKS, WAREHOUSE, 
ELEVATOR and FACTORY sites and RAILROAD YARDS. 

Here Elevators and Manufactories will have a deep water slip 
on one side and a switch of the Outer Belt Line R. R. on 
the other, and will command the lowest freight rates to all 
markets. A LARGE CITY AN IMMEDIATE RESULT. 


Work has begun perfecting railroad connections, the Harbor construction will be immediately 
begun and the locating of Factories, Elevators, Warehouses, etc. rapidly pushed. 


Profit Sharing Bonds 


in denominations of $20 and $100, giving the bondkolders 
one-half of the proceeds from the sale of 4800 lots distributed 
in blocks throughout the townsite are for the present offered 
investors at par. They are secured by mortgage on the entire 
townsite, bear 6% interest, payable semi-annually, due in five 
years, both principal and interest payable in Gold. 

TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO, TRUSTEE. 


The Proceeds from the sale of Bonds are to be expended in such 
improvements as will add greatest value to the town. 


Maps and descriptive pamphlet may be had by calling or will be mailed on request. They give a 
prospectus of our plans and show wherein you can operate on the ground floor, even in a small way. 

in five years, and, in addition, you will receive a 

share of the profits from the sale of lots, which 

Ss h tc £ 
HARTFORD BUILDING, neartern noua maaizon sts, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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INVEST $20 same: payable somiauoudily, reese. anna 
will be very large. 
WINTHROP LAND ASSOCIATION, 
WATERED STOCKS 
; ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 
i First Mortgage Loans 


—on—- 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON— 


Improved Denver Property 


HAVE PROVEN A MOS' 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 6%°/o AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all bed dear 
References furnished in all parts of 

the country from clients satisfied by 3 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


Peete eeeeeeoeret OPPO PSP te oot: 


8% (riaraiteed rurraia SOCK. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Lowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 

$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Loa 
Send for References. HIGHEST SA INTERES 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH 


You Are Losing 

| if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 
with perfect safety. 


1 Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘terns. 


Poot SOOO ooe 


+> 


Paid for 
Defaulted 


Address 


C. J. Brown, 


John Hancock B’ld’g, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


. 
RS 


THEN OA CLEEnG eee Will $500 Help You Out? cn"save 


offer you the Sole Agency for an article that is 


Wanted in Every Home and Indispensable 
in Every Office, something that SELLS AT 
SIGHT. Other articles sell rapidly at s#ouble 
the Price, though not answering the purpore 
half so well. You can make trom #500 to #700 
in three mcnths, introducing it, after which it will 
bring A Steady, Liberal Income, if properly at- 
tended to. Ladies do as well as men,in town or coun- 
try. Don’t Miss this Chance. Write at once to 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Vhio.j1@ 


Investors’ Agent, 
31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 7. 


Western Mortgages Collected. 


Eight years’ residence in Kansas. Ten years member 
of Massachusetts Bar. Call or send for circular giving 
schedule of charges and references. 


‘ 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


The society at Chino, Cal., being in the midst of a 
Spanish population, conducts Sunday afternoon 
services in Spanish, and has bought a supply of 
Spanish Bibles for use in evangelistic work. 


On board H. M.S. Himalaya, some time ago, a 
society was formed and the interest was so great 
that meetings were heldevery otherevening. There 
was a full organization, including Sunday school 
and sunshine committees, which did good work. 
Six of the members promised to start societies in 
their own churches after reaching home. 


At the first Japanese national Christian Endeavor 
convention, held at Kobé, July 6, 7, it was de- 
cided to organize a united society for Japan. Rev. 
T. Harada, who took a post-graduate course at the 
Yale Divinity School a few years ago, was chosen 
president. It was voted to establish a monthly 
paper. The report of the convention in Japanese 
is soon to be published. One most interesting 
report at the convention was from a society in the 
orphan asylum at Okayama, which had made a 
contribution to Hampton Institute. 


The time of holding the Japanese convention 
coincided with the date of the Montreal Convention, 
but it was chosen especially because a Christian 
summer school was to open at Suma, near Kobé, on 
the following day, and it was thought that many on 
their way to the school might be attracted to the 
convention. At the school an Endeavor Society was 
formed. One committee formed for the special 
occasion was a “laundry committee,” to collect 
soiled clothing and to return the clean clothes. 
One member of this committee gave as his reason 
for taking a place on it that he thought not many 
would be willing to join it. 
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ADAMsON’sS BOTANIC BALSAM is regularly pre- 
seribed by many physicians of the best standing 
and is recommended by professors of medical col- 
leges to their students as invaiuable for all diseases 
of the throat and lungs. - 


CRYING BABIES.—Some people do not love them. 
They should use the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, a perfect infant food. A million 
American babies have been raised to man and 
womanhood on the Eagle brand. Grocers and 
Druggists. 


THE novelties in china and glass are more nu- 
merous, if possible, this season than ever. Jones, 
McDuffee & Stratton’s exhibit is extraordinary. 
Their departments for fine jardiniéres, rich lamps, 
cut glass, dinner sets and the art pottery rooms are 
worthy of a visit. Their crockery shop in Boston 
is what Tiffany’s jewelry shop is to New York. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding fwe lines (e.ght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. -Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rey. Clayton Wellies. Onty 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


“World’s Fair Visitors.—The Chicago Theological 

Seminary opens its buildings as a home for Christian 
people at a uniform rate of fifty cents per day, one per- 
son in a room, or seventy-five cents for two persons. 
Address Henry W. Chester, 81 Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


W anted.—By a lady of experience and of good edu- 
cation, a position to teach common school or advanced 
studies in a family, in recompense for board. Special 
attention to a delicate or backward pupil. Good refer- 
ences. Address Teacher, Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
a SA RO 
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GOLD DUST 
WASHING _ 
POWDER 


A 4 Pound Package 
for 25 Cents at any 
Grocers. 


The Only Du 


that a good housekeeper is glad to have 


GOLD DUST. 


For cleaning and washing, nothing saves 
her so much labor, time and money as} 


<a | 
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Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Montreal. | 
' 


Si 


Rae’s Lucca 


_LEGHORN, ITALY. 


Oil ys 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
@ 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHO : 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, : 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices. Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped shoés to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. It you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W.L. Douglas Shoes when next in need, : 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot SREP you. Send for catalogue with 
full instructions how to order by mail. 
W.L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


For 
Gentlemen. 


Sent by mail, Postage 


a 


The Perfection = = 
of Olive Oil. 


Established 1836. 
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You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass” is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—ifyou 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as muchas someothers. Thatistrue. He 
may say they arejust asgood. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking, 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co- 


OBODY wants it. Vacu-_ 
um Leather Oil for 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
‘want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wooi- 


on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


It is a great annoyance. 


Some 3Omtort 


Ladies Powder 


removes the cause, dispels offensive 
odor, and positively cures Eczema, 
Bed Sores, Chafing, Itching, Ery- 
sipelas, Burns, Tender Feet, A 
Chafing Baby, Irritation under 
Truss. It ensures a clear com- 
plexion. Send 4c. in stamps for sam- 
ple. All druggists, 5oc, a box. 


Comfort Powder Co., Hartford, Cona. 


Perspire 


Freely. 


COMEOART SOAB is the best medicated soap, 25 cents. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
The curriculum is enlatgad by the addition of an 
Elective English Course for the Junior year, for 
which a special instructor is engaged. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK‘LAW SCHOOL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. “ Dwight method” 
of instruction. Degree of LL. D. given after two 
ears’ course. Graduate course now added. Tuition 
ee, 2100. For catalogues, ete., address 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 


NEw YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


NEw YORK, NEw YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


e |A AND 
CAL ro FAIR. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Ex<CURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 
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THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER, 


The Congregational, Baptist and Methodist 
Ministers’ Meetings of Boston last Monday 
morning spoke out boldly on the Sunday news- 
paper evil, moved, perhaps, in part by the fact 
that the Boston Journal began issuing a Sun- 
day edition Oct. 1. We heartily sympathize 
with their resolutions: : 


We, the Congregational, Baptist and Meth- 
odist mivisters of Boston and vicinity, assem- 
bled in our Monday meetings; Oct. 2, 1893, 
cordially unite with the Massachusetts Sunday 
Protective League in the following expres- 
sion: 

In view of the deplorable increase in the 
issue of Sunday newspapers in Boston, we are 
constrained to renew our earnest protest 
against the Sunday newspaper and out strong 
condemnation of it as one of the chief agencies 
of evilin hindering our work because it pre- 
occupies the minds of its readers onthe Lord’s 
Day with secular things, from the contempla- 
tion of which the higher needs of human na- 
ture and the beneficent divine requirement 
prompt man then to rest; because it thus be- 
guiles its readers to neglect and exclude from 
their thought those religious considerations 
on which all right character depends; because 
it thus indisposes its readers for publie wor- 
ship in the house of God, disqualifies them for 
it and detains them from it to a degree which 
is rapidly changing the habits of large sections 
of our population far and near; because, in 
thus becoming a main instrument in breaking 
down the habit of public worship in our land, 
it weakens the religious restraints which are 
indispensable to the stability of society, and 
thus becomes a foe to good order and a men- 
ace to our civilization. 

We look with the deepest sorrow upon the 
unscrupulous and unpatriotic greed and the 
inhumanity exhibited in the publication, dis- 
tribution and sale of the Sunday newspaper, 
trespassing upon the civil rest day of large 
numbers of railroad employés, newsdealers 
and especially youthful carriers, and, in view 
of the hearing now in progress before the rail- 
road commissioners of ‘this State in regard to 
special Sunday newspaper trains, we respect- 
fully represent to that honorable board that it 
seems to us against public policy to grant 
special favor to any one line of business on 
the Lord’s Day, particularly to a business so 
demoralizing as that of the Sunday newspaper. 

And we vehemently denounce the recent 
unblushing attempt in New York on the part 
of the publishers of Sunday newspapers to 
swell their profits by securing public funds to 
pay their bills, demanding that the Federal 
Government, through the postal department, 
bear the expense of the special trains for dis- 
tributing their wares. 

We earnestly urge the members of our con- 
gregations never to advertise in a Sunday 
newspaper and never to admit it to their 
homes. 


—— 


EDUCATION. 


-— The overseers of Harvard have ap- 
pointed as lecturers during the following year 
Rey. John A. Vincent, D.D., on Pastoral 
Care; Rev. Washington Gladden; D. D., Min- 
ister and Péople; Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
D. D., Congregational Polity; George S. Hale 
on The Legal Aspects of the Ministry. 


— The Chautauqua system of education 
does not lose its popularity nor show any 
signs of weariness in its efforts to keep pace 
with the advance of the people in intellectual 
demands. The regular course of reading for 
the C. L. 8. C. for the coming year is attract- 
ive. There is a course also for graduates and 
an inviting plan of Chautauqua extension lec- 
tures. Typewritten copies of these lectures 
are loaned wherever circles or clubs are or- 
ganized, these to be read aloud by some one 
taking the place of the lecturer. A printed 
syllabus is furnished to each member, also 
examination papers for those who wish them. 
There should be many communities in which 
such a course would be most welcome and use- 
ful. Chancellor John H. Vincent, as from the 
beginning, is at the head of the Chautauqua 
movement, and inquiries concerning it Should 
be addressed to him at Buffalo, N. Y. 


For Dyspepsia and Nervousmess 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. C. Stroud, Moorestown, N.J., says: “I have 
used it fora number of years in my practice, and 
find it very useful in dyspepsia and nervousness.” 
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A RUMOR SETTLED, 


Some Said That it Could Not 
be Done. | 


All Waited with Deep Interest and 
Breathless Anxiety. 


Proved a Mighty and Invincible Con- 
queror at Last. 


A rumor had gained circulation that the 
well-known Edward T. Feron, Esq., of 507 
East 81St., New York City, was utterly broken 
down in health, had become unable to attend 
to his duties and was really in a condition 
beyond cure. ‘ 

Over twenty doctors had examined and 
treated his case, and all were forced to give 
up and acknowledge that his case was beyond 
their skill. 

Then the remark was made that here was 
a test case for the great and popular medicine, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
It is, of course, a widely known fact that this 
wonderful remedy rarely if ever fails to cure, 
but could even its marvelous curative powers 
restore health in this most serious case? 

Tbe Nervura was used and everybody 
watched its effects with deep interest and 
almost breathless anxiety. 

We will give Mr. Feron’s own version of 
the affair. 

“For five years,’’ he said, ‘‘ I have been run- 
ning down, gradually losing my health and 
strength; at last [I got very bad and was 
troubled with pains in my back and around 
my heart. 


j 
AW \ “Y 
MR. EDWARD T. FERON. 


“T could not sleep at night. I grew so 
weak that I was obliged to stop work. 

“T had tried more than twenty doctors, but 
they could do me no good, so I gave it upasa 
bad job. 

“Then the great medicine, Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy, was sug- 
gested to me, and I took a bottle of it. 

“Tt made me feel so good that I tried one 
more, and now after having taken four bottles 
I am well and strong again, I sleep soundly 
every night and can work every day. 

“T feel so strong that I can do any hard 
work without feeling any weariness or pain 
in my back or side. 

“fam at a loss to find words to express my 
thankfulness and gratitude for this wonderful 
discovery, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. I have told my many friends 
about its, wonderful curative powers, and I 
would not be without it if it cust ten dollars 
a bottle. I advise people to use it if they 
want to be cured.” 


Youecan get it at any drug store for $1. 
It is purely vegetable and harmless, and it 
surely cures. It should be used by all who 
are ailing, who are weak, tired, nervous, sleep- 
less and run down. ‘It is the best medicine 
possible to take. It was discovered by Dr. 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the most successful specialist in curing chronic 
and nervous diseases, who, can be consulted 
free, personally or by letter, 


Church Equipment. 
CHURCH 

i CARPETS. 

b pia: 


) In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 


> 
N 


— 


OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO,, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
' and UPHOLSTERY, 


458 Washington St, soyiSton'Se., Boston. 


CHURCH REMODELING, 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence K. K. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
C Fe J R C AH folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATINGS vues rein 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Ilystrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°92 45th St 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 


OlL GASor ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 


20 Washington St., Boston, Mass; 
52 Lake St., Chicago, IL 


SSS 


IMPROVED 


an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for| "4 
samples and prices, 
Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. § 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
=THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 0., | Best lngot Copper 
Cincinnati, Bete A. Sand EF, India Tin. 


v.S. 
CHURGH §, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
a \ Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price. Terms, ete.. Free 


ae LARGE DI COAOLISAmcNT MANUFACTURING 


a in Ag, s 
PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Seud for Price and Catalo 


e. 
vn OWA RR WE? Lay TA LTIMORE, MD 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 


» Se. HAVE FURNISHED 9.00: BELLS. 


IHURGH, SCHOOL & 160. eed BEST. 


Paks neren by 


MENEELY & CO., | Y25S7, Bes! 


z= A WEST-TROY, N. VABELL-METAL. 
= CHIMES. Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


$5 t $15 per day, ai 
0 home, selling 
—_ LIGHTNING PLATER 
~ and plating jewelry, watchee 
tableware, &. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good ss 
new, on all kinds of meta! 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital 
Every house has goods need 
__ ing plating. Wholesale to 
= agents $5. Write for circu 
ars. H. E. DELNO & 
Co., Columbus, 0. 
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Tried & True 
ma 
well be said 
of the Superior Medicine, 


the standard 
blood-purifier, 


AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 


Home Cure ~ 
MEDICINE, 


ine 


AK 
(Coa fi 


Many thousand sufferers in New England and all parts 
of the United States,in Canada and Mexico have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
Both Acute and Chronic. 


Theitreatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the blood by a very 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, and 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid gl and revitalizing of the blood. 

The work is corrective, tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Dinively appointed laws of 
health and hence a dete to nearly all possible conditions 
of disease, IT WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 


For Cireulars, Testimonials and Information, 
eall or address 


Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 86 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LOW’S 


OLD BROWN 
Windsor Soap 


OLDEST AND MOST LASTING 
_ SOAP KNOWN. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

AMERICAN AGENCY, 17 Cedar St., N. Y. 

DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 


L. 


S. Census for one year, 7880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


_ An institution forthe thoroughly effective and perfectly 

‘» scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors. and all ma- 

lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

e have never failed to effect a perma: 

nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and | 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
_ DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


Ss 
U. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN, 


THEODORE PARKER, 


The sheriff of ideas, executor of moral law 
and prophet of reform.—Rev. C. A. Bartol. 


MARK HOPKINS. 


Whatever good teaching I ever have done 
has been Mark Hopkins teaching through me. 
—Gen. S. C. Armstrong. 


CHARLES DARWIN. 


No one other man by his own mere tranquil 
observation and thought has ever modified so 
profoundly the common creed cof mankind.— 
I. H. W. Myers. 

JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


He is the most interesting man that this 
country has produced. He is so great, so 
cosmopolitan, that no country can monopolize 
him—a man whom we must think of in world- 
wide relations.—Prof, A. V. G. Allen. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


He lived in the full glare of publicity all his 
days and from the first day that the fierce 
light of it shone on him till he lay in his coffin 
no man or woman or child ever thought of his 
name except asa synonym of the highest grace 
and the highest purity. Eloquence, he was a 
master of it; literature, he adorned it; states- 
manship, he had enforced its legislation and 
had written it in magnificent characters upon 
the statate-book of the land.—Hon. Wuyne 
McVeagh. 

DANIEL DEFOE. 

Even Shakespeare does not give so perfect 
an idea of the English character as Defoe. 
Robinson is the typical Englishman par excel- 
lence, with his adventuresomeness, his taste 
for travel, his love of the sea, his piety, his 
commercial and practical instincts. And what 
an artist he is—Defoe! What effects of terror 
there are in Robinson—the foot of the savage 
on the sand; and then his dramatic gift—the 
return of P\binson to the island and the par- 
rot still screaming, ‘‘ Friday, Friday!”’ If I 
were condemned to a long period of seclusion 
aud were allowed only one book to read I 
would choose Robinson. It is one of the few 
works of fiction that may be considered as 
nearly immortal as any written thing can be. 
Not that I wish to underrate Shakespeare and 
some others. No, indeed! ' Shakespeare is 
one of the authors I hope to die with.—WM. 
Alphonse Daudet. 


OLD AND NEW AUTHORS. 


The names of Scott and Burns and Thackeray 
and George Eliot should be tenderly handled. 
With humble submission to Dr. Conan Doyle, 
we think Sir Walter Scott could write a short 
story. Wetremble to say it, but if there isa 
contributor to the Strand or the Idler who can 
beat Wanderin’ Willie’s Tale, with its glorious 
diablerie, we do not know him. Dr. -Doyle 
thinks that George Eliot could not write short 
stories, but there is a book still read by serious 
and elderly persons called Scenes of Clerical 
Life, which we prefer even to The Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes, admirable as these are in 
their way. Mr. Kipling may live to put Scott 
and Thackeray in the shade; we know on the 
authority of Professor Huxley that there is 
nothing so extraordinary that it may not occur, 
A eritic once said of a minor poet, ‘Mr. M. 
will be remembered when Shakespeare and 
Milton are forgotten—and not till then.” The 
minor poet was not satisfied.—British Weekly. 


Iam sure that in fifty years’ time the world 
will put Stevenson, Thomas Hardy, Rudyard 
Kipling and Barrie—who, to my mind, are in- 
tellectually our four best living writers—on a 
level with any writers of fiction we have had. 
Especially I admire Kipling—I love Kipling 
—he is a real genius, that fellow. Barrie is a 
beautiful writer. Stevenson, at his best, is a 
wonderful writer—only he has got to be at his 
best.— Walter Besant. 


Old Time 
iMiethods 
of treating 
Colds and 
Coughs were 
based on the 
idea of sup- 
pression. We 
now know 
that “feeding a 
cold” is good doctrine. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites, a rich fat-food, 
cures the most stubborn 
cough when ordinary medi- 
cines have failed. Pleasant 
to take; easy to digest. 


Prepared by Sco't & Rowne, N.Y. All druggists. 


UW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are literally ON Fire 
with It. ciug and Burning Eczemas and other Itch- 
ing, Sculy, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. ‘lo kuo.7 that 
a single application of the 


CUTICUKA 


Remedies will afford imme- 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, save your children years of need- 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
tions. CUTICURA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. PotrER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 

’@= “ How to Cure Skin Diseases ”’ mailed free. 


BABY'S 


Skin and Scalp purified and peautified 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cuti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cents. 


OCOOCOCOCOCCD © 


“When millions 
QOaffirm that 


°Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 


oO 


B arc the great remedy 


for Bilious and Ner- & 
® vous Disorders, it be- 

comes almost a ure 
QO 


80 give them a trial.” 
QO 


25 cents a box. 


000000000 0 


For students preparing for 
examination, and professional 
and amateur athletes, is in- 


comparable. 
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SAlbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


: Highest of all in leavening 
strength. Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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THE CREEDS AND PLATFORMS 
OF CONGREGATIONALISM. 


By WILuiston WALKER, Ph. D., Professor in Hartford 


Theological Seminary. 8vo, $3.50. 


‘“‘The work is founded on thorough researches. 
marked by rare accuracy and sound judgment. 
be recognized as the leading authority on the subject.’ 


—Prof. G. P. Fisher. 


It is 
It will 


L P Fisher Jan93 
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pyEs* housekeeper finds a slice of 

delicious Ham, just broiled to a 
turn, or a dainty sliver of Breakfast 
Bacon, furnishes a most appetizing 
relish with 


Flesh, 


Fish, or Fowl 


Only Grocers who really handle the 
BEST GOODS will supply the “Ferris” 
brand, but it is worth the Consumer's 
while to INSIST upon having these 
CHOICE MEATS 


‘A Little Higher in Price, BUT!!!’’ 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 &.745 Broadway, New York. 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


We herewith thank our many patrons who have patiently endured the 
discomfort of the past two months’ 


alterations. 


dust and 


Having gained thereby an ENTIRE NEW FLOOR for retailing purposes, easily 
veached by one of Whittier’s latest improved Electric Elevators, besides many tmprove- 


ments on the other floors 


of our 


PLEASURE in trading with us. 


Take Elevator to 


CLOAK ROOM. 


Ladies’ Reefers and Tight-Fitting Jackets, 
mixed cloths and plain colors, with Fur and 
Braid Trimmings, ranging from 


$5.00 up to $60.00. 


Ladies’ Cloth Capes, immense variety of 
shapes and trimmings, ranging from 


$7.50 up to $45.00. 


Seal Plush Capes, plain and fur trimmed, 
from $10 up to $45. 

Velvet Capes, black, blue and green, fur and 
jet trimmed, lined throughout, at $12.50. 


Old Ladies’ Bernhardt Capes, plain and em- 
broidered, from $10 up to $18. 


Jackets and Capes in the latest black and 
white effects. 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUES. 


Excellent qaulity, quilted satin lining, all 
sizes from 34 to 46, at 


$ 12.50. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S GAR- 
MENTS similar in style to Ladies, but in 
great variety of materials, ranging from 


$4.50 up to $25.00. 


ORDERS 


Take Elevator to the new 


THIRD FLOOR, 


Where you will find an unusually attractive 
stock of the following goods: 


COTTON UNDERWEAR. 


A good Corset Cover at 10¢. 
Another Corset Cover at. . 25¢. 
A good Night Robe sold ere where by 
everybody at 50c., for ‘ 39e. 
Night Robes worth 75c. for . A9e. 
Night Robes worth $1.25 for. OTe. 
Night Robes in better anaes es. 
25c. Drawers for 19¢. 
38c. Drawers for 25e. 
50c. Drawers for 39e. 
35¢. Chemise for 25e. 
75c. Chemise for A49c. 


Full line of White Skirts. : 


CO )RSETS. 


Complete assortment of the best makes of 
European and American Corsets at prices 
guaranteed to be the lowest in the market. 

SPECIAL LOT Strip Corsets, floss em- 
broidered top and bottom, regular value 75c., at 


5Oc. a Pair. 


It will pay you to visit our Cor- 
set Department. 


establishment, we think you will have INCREASED 


INFANTS’ WEAR. 


You run no risk in coming to us for anything 
wherewith to clothe the babies, as everything 
is absolutely new in style and fresh from the 
manufacturer’s hands, such as 


STREET COATS. 
HOUSE JACKETS. 
KNIT GOODS. 
LONG DRESSES. 
SHORT DRESSES. 
SHIRTS and BANDS. 


KID GLOVES. 


New colors in our celebrated Josephine 
Seamless Gloves, also a full assortment of 
button and hook gloves at $1. $1.25, $1.50. 

Specials—4-Buttou Kid Gloves in Reds 
and Tans, worth $1.00, are now 838c. 


4-Button Real Kid, Black and Colors, regu- 
lar price $1.50, are now 


$1.05 a Pair. 


7-Hook Suedes, worth $1.25, at 97e. 


Gent’s 2-Clasp Walking and Driving Gloves, 
worth $1.25, are now S8e. 


BY MAIL CAREFULLY AND PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


5 and 7 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
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Our souls shall know the healing ere the shadow passes by; 


For Sorrow’s holy angel a forbidding aspect wears 
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A $4.00 Bible 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Extraordinary Premium for 


1894 


We offer it FREE. 
“The Congregationalist’”? Teacher's 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one 
mew subscriber with - - - - 


$6 


For 88.00 we will senda copy of the Bible to 
the new subscriber also. 


Or we offer 


The Congregationalist for one year (to 
an old or new subscriber) and a copy 


afube Bible formu =. 2) eee 2 aS5 


THE ‘* CONGREGATIONALIST ’? TEACHER’S 
BIBLE. 


See 

Size—closed, 4} x 6% x 1} 
inches, The text occu- 
pying about 1,000 pages; 
the “‘ Helps ” 500 pages. 

'Type—a special size, very 

istinct, larger than 

Nonpareil, clear as Min- 
ion. 


Paper—extra quality 
thin and clear white. 


lined, 
under gold edges. 


silk sewed, red 


The Helps—entirely 
new and unusually full 
and complete, edited by 
the most eminent Ameri- 
canand British scholars, 
supplemented by elabo- 
rate indexes; concord- 
ance, harmony, gazet- 

Binding—best French teer, chronological 
seal, divinity circuit, tables, &c., and by many 
round corners, leather new maps. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 
THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell copies of the Bible, sent 
postpaid for $B-25. 


The Congregationalist was established in 
1816 and has long been recognized as the 
national representative of the denomination. 
It is popular rather than technical. Itisa 
religious “paper perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the whole family circle. It has not 
a dull page. It does not use padding; every 
line is valuable and worth reading. Illus- 
trations of high grade are frequently intro- 
duced. The new form (magazine page) gives 
universal satisfaction. Liberal plans for 
the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 
than ever. Subscription price, if paid in ad- 
vance, $3.00. Trial subscription, 3 months, 


25 cents ; 6 months, $1.00. 
new name with $6 


Send 


Receive 


your renewal and a 


two papers and 
the $4.00 Bible. 


- The Congregationalist, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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NOW READY!!! 
THH NEw BDITrTOnN 


OF THE 


GENUINE “OXFORD” TEACHERS BIBLE. 


Kevised Throughout by the Soundest Biblical Authorities in Accordance 
with the Most Recent Investigations. 


WITH NEW HELPS AND A MACNIFICENT NEW SERIES OF MAPS 


Specially prepared to illustrate the geography of Palestine and the adjacent countries, from the earliest times 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and embodying the most recent discoveries down to March, 1893, 


The Most Complete Teacher’s 


HIS well-known volume in its 
present form has lost nothing 

of its former utility, bat is fur 
ther enriched with new. authen- 
tie information of every descrip- 
tion, arranged with the. closest 
attention to facility of reference. 
Thus enlarged, the book has be- 
come by far the most instructive 
and exhaustive compendium of every 
kind of information essential to 
Biblical study, and will be found 


An Invaluable Companion for 
Every Minister, Teacher 
and Private Student. 


Every Genuine Copy Has the 
Title-Page as Shown 
Opposite. 


TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONGUES: AND WITH THE FORMER 


Bible in Existence. 


THE S. 5S, TEACHER’S EDITION. 


HOLY BIBLE, 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


YRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED AND REVISED. 
BY HIS MAJESTY'S SPECIAL COMMAND. 


APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES, 


OXFORD: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 
New York: 33, East I7tm STREET. 


(oxroro Facsimit€ Series, No. Cum Privice, 


In every division of the work frequent reference has been made to the Revised Version, a competent 
knowledge of which is universally regarded as invaluable and indispensable to Bible students, 


Eleven Editions—SIX ON FINE WHITE PAPER, FIVE ON THE FAMOUS “OXFORD” INDIA PAPER, 


AT PRICES FROM &1.25 


TO 820.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CA TALO GUE ON APPLICATION 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Sole Agents in the United States for ‘‘Oxford’’ Bibles, Prayer-Books, Ete., 


33 East 17th Street, 


Union Square, 


New York. 


@bhe only Harmony book ever written, that can be. 
readily understood by the average student, 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composers standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than anything I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE. 


A welcome relief from our present difficulties. 
Wo. H. SHERWOOD. 


Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
Emit LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE EppyY. 


Goodrich has solved the great problem. 
B. MOLLENHAUER. 


Delightfully clear, HarRRISON WILD. 


Plainly expressed and easily understood. 
Jos. H. Girrines. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.—\ 


THE JOHN CHURCH Cco., 
Cincinrati—New York—Chicago. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Founded by Car. FAELTEN 

Dr. Eben Soutée OF MUSI . Director. i 

The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 


dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOW R EADY THE NOVEMBER 


THE BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES AND 
FAMILIES, containing the LATEST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED ; A MAM- 
MOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASHIONS; 
NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorbing in- 
terest, and the beginning of aNEW AND ORIGINAL 
SERIAL STORY, entitled, 


‘WHICH OF THEM?” 


VMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Ete. 
ublished, 
e Christ- 


besides New Music, i ) 
The most complete magazine for ladies 
Price, 30 cents; yearly. $4, including t. 
mas number All newsdeadlers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York. 


The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. By Dr. W. H. 


DOANE. 
%30.00 per 100, | Add5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 


Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CoO., 
76 HL. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. 


12 October 1893 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Eliot’s (George) Complete Works. 


Including Novels, Poems, Essays, and her 
“Life and Letters,” by her husband. Printed 
from new electrotype plates made from large 
type, and illustrated by Frank T. Merrill 
and H. W. Peirce. 

Popular Edition, with half-tone illustrations. 
The only low-priced edition containing the 
Life and Letters’’ complete. 

6 vols., 12mo, cloth, $6.00; 6 vols., half 
russia, marbled edges, $7.50; 6 vols., half 
pebble, calf, gilt top, $8 40; 6 vols., half calf, 
gilt top, $12.00. Fine Hdition printed on fine 
English tinish paper, illustrated with photo- 
gravure frontispieces, 10 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $15.00; half calf, gilt top, $30.00. 


While there is always discussion as to the 
continuance of the popularity of Scott, Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, the position of George 
Eliot as a novelist seems to remain unshaken, 
even unassailed. 


Handy Volume Classics in Prose 
and Poetry. 


38 volumes in dainty bindings, charmingly 
illustrated and the choicest Books for Holi- 
day Gifts. 15 new volumes added this 
season, viz.: 

“ Byron,” ‘ Bryant,” “Shelley,” “ Ethics 
of the Dust,’ ‘Queen of the Air,’ ‘‘ Mrs. 
Browning,” ‘‘Tales from Shakespeare,” 
“ Keats,” ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
“TLongfellow’s Early Poems,’ ‘ Evange- 
line,” ‘‘Abbe Constantine,” ‘‘ Whittier’s 
Early Poems,” ‘“ Lowell’s Early Poems,”’’ 
**Poems by Two Brothers.” 

Cloth, vellum finish, gilt top, 75c.; parti- 
cloth, $1.00; half leather, $1.25; full silk, 
$1.50; half calf, $2.00; half levant, $2.50; 
full leather, $2.00 per volume. 

{ae Descriptive catalogue sent on appli- 
cation. 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


Complete edition, with an introduction by 
JOHN Morey. Printed on fine paper, and 
illustrated with portrait and original photo- 
gravures by H. H. Garrett. 2 vols., boxed. 
12mo, cloth, neat gold line on cover, gilt top, 
per vol., $1.50; white back and corners, 
fancy paper on side, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
silk, full gilt edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, 
gilt top, per vol., $3.00. 


Send for our convplete catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., N. Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 


Foreign 
Missionary 
Books 


Morning Light in Many Lands. 
By Rey. DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 8vo, $2.00. 


Forty Years Among the Zulus. 
By Rey. JOSIAH TYLER, missionary of the A. B. 


C.F.M. Illustrated, $1.25. 
Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away 
Land. 
By Rey. C. C. TRACY, missionary of the A. B.C. 
~M. $1.25. 


Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. 
By Rey. J. L. ATKINSON, missionary of the 
A.B.C.F.M. Illustrations by Japanese artists. 
(In Press.) 

Honda the Samurai. 
By Rev. WILLIAM ELLIOT Grirris, D.D., au- 
thor of ‘‘The Mikado’s Empire,” etc. With il- 
lustrations, $1.50. 

Story of a Heathen. 

_ By H.L. READE. pp. 82. 60 cents. 

Protestant Foreign [lissions. 

By Professor CHRISTLIEB. $1.00. 
Faith Working by Love. 
By D. T. Fisk®, D.D. $1.50. 
Woman and Her Saviour in Persia. 
With illustrations anda map. 16mo, $1.25. 
Life Scenes in the Mountains of Ararat. 
By MoskEs PAYSON PARMELEE. $1.25. 
Martyr Church of Madagascar. 
By Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. $1.75. 
“On Horseback in Cappadocia. 
By Rey. J. O. BARROWS. $1.25. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. i 


| Fine Bindings. 
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A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 


he International Teachers’ Bibles. 


THE SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


New Helps. 
New Maps. 


Clear Print. 
Minimum Size. 
Moderate Prices. 
The Only Teachers’ 
Bibles Having New 
Helps ‘or Aids 
Prepared by Both 
American and 
English Scholars. 


London Clear Type 
Edition. 


Following is a partial list of those who as- 
sisted in the preparation of the new Inter- 
national Helps or Aids: 


Rey.C. H. H. Wright, D, D., M. A., Ph. D., Editor, England. 

Rev. James Stalker, D.D., author of *‘Imayo Christi,” 
Scotlaud, 

Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Rev. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. 

Rey. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Editor The Congregationalist, 
Boston. 

Rev. A. R. Faussett, D.D:, Canon and Prebendary of 
York, England, 

Bishop John H, Vincent, D.D., New York. 

Rev. Hugh McMillan, D. D., LL. D., F.R.S.E., Scotland. 

Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A., D. D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, England. 

Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A., Caius College, Cambridge, and 
Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
Engiand. 

Rey. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., Sunday School Journal, 
New York. 


Theoplilus G. Pinches, M.R.A.S, British Museum, 
London. 
Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., President Chicago University, 


Chicago. 
Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 
Major C. R. Conder, R.E.D.C.L., LL. D., M.R.A.S., Eng. 


An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the International 
Bibles, from actual survey, by Major Conder, of the Palestine Exploration 


Society. 


Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with large, clear type, 
durably bound, with modern practical Helps, new revised maps, and reason= 


able in price? 


First-Class Booksellers. 


The International Bibles answer the above requirements. 
Nearly two hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text. 
Teachers’ Bibles, ranging in price from 30 cents to $15.00: 


Reference and 
Sold by all 


Ask your dealer for them and take no other. 
Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
~ CALIFORNIA 


Parties will leave Boston via Chicago and the Santa 
Fé Route November 16and December 7 for PASA- 
DENA, LOS ANGELES, SAW DIEGO, RIV- 
ERSIDE, SANTA BARBARA, MONTE- 
REY, and other California points, Each trip will be 
made ina Special Triuin of Magnificent Pullman 
Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars. 


The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast. They provide for visits to all the leading Cali- 
fornia resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until October, 1894, or with any one of Ten Re- 
turning Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at 
the principal Pacitic Coast resorts. 


Additional California Excursions: January 9, 
ll and 30, February 20 and 22, and March 8. and 13. 

Excursions to Mexico: January 30, February 20 
and March 13. 


g Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico tour is desired, 
BRAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
paths. Send for illustrated circular. 


NEW BOOKS. 


*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CLEWS TO HOLY WRIT; or a 
Chronological Scripture Cycle. 


A scheme for studying the whole Bible in its historical 
order during three years. Especially valuable as a 
text-book for schools and Bible classes, By MARY 
L. G. PETRI£, B.A. 12mo, $1.50. 

“In these days of increased and earnest Bible study 
this timely volume will be hailed as a friend. It is just 
what systematic readers of the Word of God will find 
helpful to the last degree. It is not a dry, barren com- 
mentary, but a bundle of lively suggestions.’—/. Y. 06- 
server. 

FROM OLIVET TO PATMOS: The First 
Christian Century in Picture and Story. By 
LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, author of ‘ The Bible 
in Picture and Story” and “ The Life of Christ in Pic- 
ture and Story.’’ 4to, 264 pp., profusely illustrated, 
$1.50. 


HINTS AND HELPS ON THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1894. By Rev, 
Davin J. BURRELL, D. D., and Rev, J. D, BURRELL. 
12mo, $1.25. 

Rich in truth and suggestive. Exceedingly helpful to 
pastors and teachers of advanced classes. 

“THE MORNING COMETH.” Popular ser- 
mons by Rev. DAVID J. BURRELL, D,D. 12mo, $1.25. 
Dr. Burrell has the faculty of getting at the root of 

a passage and stating it tersely and pointedly. 

THE CHEQUE BOOK OF THE BANK 
OF FAITH: Precious Promises Arranged 
for Daily Use. With brief comments by C. H. 
SPURGEON. 12mo, $1>40. 

“His writings consist of condensed wisdom and spicy 
sayings which will be relished by young and old.” 
SUNDAY-HOUR LIBRARY. 50 vols. 12mo. 

In a neat chestnut case. $25 net. 


Composed of books of unusual excellence and adapted 
to the various ages found in Sabbath schools. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 and 50 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211, 213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 
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REVELL’S NEW BOOKS 


James S. Dennis. D.D. 
Foreign Missions After a Century 


AVG Wl) g Jour be Aco asus er Tous 1.56 
Being six lectures delivered before the Princeton 
Theologica Seminary, (the first course of the newly 
instituted Student’s Lectures on Missions,) as follows: 
I. The Message of Foreign Missions to the Church, 
II. The Meaning of the Macedonian Vision. -III. The 
Conflicts of the Foreign Field. IV. Problems of 
Theory and Method in Missions. V. The Controver 
sies of Christianity with Opposing Religions. VI. 

Summary of Success. 

F. B. Meyer, B.A. 

Joshua, and the Land of Promise 
Being the sixth volume of ‘Old Testament 
ULevOes, AV 2TNO, (ClOUN atti serietetciens 1.0@ 
The author's reputation as prince among writers of 

devotional books is fully sustained by this, his latest 


volume. 
Theo. LL. Cupler, DD. 
The Young Preacher 
fomom cloth, sititopewusecrt tise Mee uaa D 
A companion volume to the author's popular work, 
“How to Be a Pastor.’’ Consists of practical advice 
to his young brethren. 


Gavin Carlyle, AL. A. 
Adolph Saphir, D.D.: A Memoir . 


With photogravure portrait. Large 8vo, cloth, 
ANEMONE OWING tap aA Geinana ay 2.25 
“An interesting biography of a very interesting 
man. He was aman of genius who had received a 
rareful education, was familiar with literature and 
philosophy, but laid every talent, natural or acquired, 
nt the foot of the cross.’’— The Christian [ntelliget:cer. 


Evelyn Everett-Green. 
Namesakes: The Story of a Secret 
Illustrated. Svo, cloth...... 1.50 
A very interesting narrative, turning upon the dis- 
ippearance and subsequent disinheritance of an elder 


son and his return after his brother’s elder son, hig 
namesake, had come into possession of the property. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


Fleming H.Revell Company 
New York: 112 Fifth Avenue 
Cuicaco: 148 & 150 Madison St. 
Toronto: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


A common PROBLEM which today 
confronts every church and pastor: 


How to make the Sunday 
Evening Services Attract- 
ive, Interesting and Helpful. 


As an aid to the solution of this prob- 
lem THE CONGREGATIONALIST offers 
a series of orders of worship, to be 
issued semi monthly and known as 


“The Congregationalist” 
... SERVICES ... 


@ 

é 

¢ 

@ 

0 

0 

@ 

é 

$ They will be carefully prepared, reason- 

@ ably shert, embracing responsive read- 

@ ings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one 

@ central thought and adapted for use 
with or without a choir. An outline 

é of each service will appear in the 

@ Congregationalist, and the service im- 

@ mediately thereafter will be issued as 
a convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 

@ the music printed in full as well 

as the hymns and readings. 

é 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each, postpaid. 


Subscriptions for single copies of the Serv- 
ices, Series of 1893-1894, two complete services 
each month to be sent as issued, 25 cents. 


No. I will be a Harvest Service suit- 
able for the Sunday before or after 
Thanksgiving, and will be published 
October 26. This will be followed by, 
Services for Forefathers’ Day, New 
Year’s Day and others on general 
themes. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
@628823800 888808 
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MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms $500. 
S REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


The Congregationalist 


12 October 1893 


Just Ready, in 1 Volume, 668 Pages, Demy 8vo, Cloth, Price $2.50. 


Dictionary of Quotations 


FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Including Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs, Definitions, Aphorisms and Sayings of 
wise men in their bearings on Life, Literature, Speculation, Science, Art, Religion and Morals, 


especially in the modern aspects of them. 


With a subject index. 
Rev. James Wood, editor of ‘‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.”’ 


It admits both Prose and Poetry and is not confined to one subject or one period. 


Selected and compiled by 
1893. 


It con- 


tains proverbs, quotations and wise saws culled from all sorts of out-of-the-way sources, old 
and (particularly) new. The wise sayings of a dozen languages are comprised within its 
30,000 references, as well as the crystallized wisdom of the great minds of America, England, 


France and Germany. 


The whole made easily available by the subject index and a novel 


method of paging and numbering the quotations. 


The Boston Herald says: ‘‘A glance at it reveals at once the immense range of the sub- 


jects. 
ages onagiven topic;... 


. . . It puts the reader at once on the track of the best thoughts of thinking men of all 
suggestive sayings, brief in expression and pointed in application.” 


The Independent (N. Y.) says: ‘‘A new and fresh work, like Mr. Wood’s, adds a great deal. 
He has collected good, quotable matter which has not been put in a dictionary before.” 


The Outlook (N. Y.) says: ‘‘ The effort has not been to make a collection of ‘ familiar quo- 
tations,’ but rather to mass so large a quantity of pithy and wise sayings that the apt word 


for any occasion may readily be found,...A 


library.” 


really valuable addition to the reference 


Musical Groundwork ; 


Being a First Manual of Musical Form and 
History. Principally intended for readers 
with little scientific knowledge of music. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Great Tone. Poets.”’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Chapters on Notation, Scales, Time, Melody, Har- 
mony, Vocal Music, Instrumentation, Schools of 
Music, Events in Musical History, and Styles of the 
Great Masters, etc. 

By the above author. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Advice to Singers. 
By Freperick J. Crowrst. Wifth Edition. 

*,* For amateurs or professional use, choir lead- 
ers, etc., this little manual is invaluable. 


In the 


’ 


“ Standard Novels.’’ 8vo, neat paper 
covers, price 25 cents each. 


The Old Lieutenant and His Son. 

By NoRMAN MACLEOD. 

Uniform with above : 
The Novels of Charles Kingsley. 

‘““ Westward Ho,’ ‘“‘Hereward the Wake,” 
‘““Two Years Ago,” ‘‘Hypatia,” ‘Alton 
Locke,” ‘‘ Yeast.’’ 25 cents each. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. The Seventh 

Edition of 

Food and Feeding. 

By Sir Henry Tuomrson, F.R.C.S. Re- 
written and enlarged. 

“It is of prime import what we eat, how it is pre- 
pared, how and when eaten... . Both to housewife 
and to husband this work will be of interest and 
use.”— The Christian Union, N. ¥. 

In 16mo, cloth, neat, price 50 cents. 
Etiquette for Girls. 
By Mrs. L. Heaton ARMSTRONG. 


#,* Sensible advice on entering society, intended 
for young ladies who are just leaving school, ete. 


Now Ready. 


The Handy Information Series, 


Uniform price, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 12mo, cloth, 
i attractive designs. 


Daily Dinners. A collection of 366 complete Menus 
for a year, also short description of the lesser 
known dishes. By the author of “Menus Made 
Easy.” 

Tenus Made Easy; Or, How to Order Dinner and 
Arrange the Bill of Fare. With a full explanation 
of the French terms of dishes usually used on a 
bill of fare. 


lManners and Rules of Good Society; Or, Solecisms 
to be Avoided. By a member of the (English) 

Aristocracy. Nineteenth edition. 

“Most books of this subject are written by snobs 
and conceited idiots, but this one is a welcome ex- 
ception. The author’s talks are very interesting 
and very instructive.’—N. Y. Herald, April 2, 1893. 
The Management of Servants; Their Duties and 

Rules. Sourth edition. 

This little manual defines for general use every 
particular connected with domestic service, and the 
instruction and duties of servants, male and female, 
trained or incompetent. 


Society Small Talk; Or, What to Say and When to 
Say It. Venth edition. 

The Correct Guide to Letter-Writing. By a Mem- 
ber of the Aristocracy. With a classified index, 
business forms and modes of addressing letters, 
ete. isth edition. 

The Canary: Its Varieties, Management and Breed- 
ing. With colored illustrations of the choicer 
varieties, and much interesting information and 
anecdote for bird lovers. By Rey. FRANCIS 
SMITH. é 

Health, Beauty, and the Toilet. Letters to Ladies 
from a Lady Doctor. By ANNA KINGSFORD, M.D. 
“Sensible advice on vital subjects.” 


Tricks With Cards. By Professov HOFFMANN. A 
complete manual of card conjuring, both by 
sleight-of-hand and with and without the aid of 
apparatus. 

Bird-Keeping: A Practical guide for the Manage- 
ment of the Various Varieties of Singing and 
Cage Birds. By C. E. Dyson. With illustrations, 
plain and colored. 


Lr Of all booksellers, or free by mail on receipt of price by the publ’shers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, New York. 


READY OCTOBER 16th. 


Devotional Services for 
Public Worship. 


By REUEN THOMAS, D. D. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY or AUTHOR. 


ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
TEE WoRLDyD’s 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


Edited by REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 
Chairman General Committee on Religious Con- 
gresses. Grandest Event and Greatest Book 
in Religious History. Unprecedented advance 

sale. PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING CO., 
90 Dearborn St., . . - Chicago. 


DIXON'S Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid ya= 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 
able. 


For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and 
wooden structures ofall kinds, and wher- 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon’s Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


<< 


SSS 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. © : 
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A $4.00 Bible $:,2rcat 1894 


(73 ny a ” = 
We offer | The Congregationalist’”? Teach 


er’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 
scriber who sends his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with - 


{ie Congregationalist for one 


it FREE $6 


or we 


t Lor new subscriber 
offer year (to an old or new subscriber) 


and a copy of the Bible for - - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best “ Helps,” ful! leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 
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Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 5 
free for renewal and new name with 36. 5 
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; Also | 


We do not often quote what others say of us, but 
we venture to print these sentences from letters just 
at hand from widely separated sections of the 
country : 


Leading the denonrnation without ceasing to be 
representative of it. 

Safely conservative but wide-awake and aggres- 
sive along all practical lines, fearless and just, 
enterprising and liberal. 

Lives in the nineteenth century ; able, progressive, 
helpful, in a word, on top. 

Up to the mark in every particular. 


Dr. Bradford, in a recent issue of the London 
Independent, says. 


The Congregationalist is immeasurably the best 
denominational paper in America. 


ITH many these autumn days 
W are times of readjustment. Some 

have returned from summer ab- 
sence and are renewing household life with 
changes. Some have moved into new 
neighborhoods. Others have entered into 
new business relations. Others still are 
being introduced into new social surround- 
ings, while not a few, under the pressure of 
recent losses and prospects of lessened in- 


come, are studying how to adapt themselves: 


lo changed conditions. At no time this 
year, probably, have so many people been 
so receptive, so ready to appreciate sympathy 
or to undertake kindly service for others as 
now. This is the opportunity of the year 
to make labor for Christ fruitful. In nearly 
every community there are young people 
beginning new life in school or business, 
-new families, people ready to enter into new 
church relations and to make Christian 
friendships. If striking seasons of revival 
are less frequent than in former years, these 
quieter ways of winning souls and quick- 

ening love to God and to one’s fellowmen 
may be made more effective than ever. Let 
the churches be hospitable. Let pastors 
and lay Christians be watchful with open 
hearts to do good. This is the haivest 
season of the year. 


The announcement in our. advertising 
columns of our projected series of Sunday 
evening services will, we trust, interest 
many. We are taking pains to make this 
series of great value to the average congre- 
gation in the hope that its use will attract 
numbers to the Sunday evening service who 
are not now in the habit of attending and 
_ will prove a means of real spiritual benefit 

to them. In the last few years there has 
been throughout the churches of our order 
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a manifest desire for an enrichment of the 
service of worship. Our series is an attempt 
to meet this demand. We wish it distinctly 
understood that we do not expect any finan- 
cial gain from this venture. The excep- 
tionally low price at which these services 
are offered admits of no profit and requires 
a very large sale to insure.us against a loss. 
The reception given them by the churches 
will, therefore, determine to a large extent 
their continued publication. The first serv- 
ice will appear in outline in the issue of the 
Congregationalist for Oct. 26 and will be 
immediately reprinted as an eight-page 
pamphlet with the music in full. The 
services will be issued thereafter semi- 
monthly. Subscription price, for the series, 
season 1893-94, 25 cents; in quantity, 100 
copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 


By the second week in October work is 
fairly under way in all our schools and col- 
leges, and reports from different directions 
promise well for the new year. Attendance 
upon the colleges seems to have been but 
little affected by the prevailing financial situ- 
ation. Most of our New England institutions 
have entering classes fully up to the average 
of preceding years, and in some cases, like 
Amherst, the number is unprecedentedly 
large. The university centers, Cambridge 
and New Haven, are almost overrun with 
their student population, while Smith and 
Wellesley find it difficult to accommodate 
the young women knocking at their doors. 
Dartmouth starts out with the impetus that 
comes from the inauguration of a new 
administration, and the successful eelebra- 
tion by Williams of her centennial this week 
will have a salutary effect upon the work of 
the entire year. Evidently there were never 
so many young men and women in the 
country who covet and appreciate a college 
education. One may economize to better 
advantage on anything else than on that. 
President Dwight once said, ‘‘ Next to my 
Christian faith I thank God most for an 
educated mind.”’ 


The very sad tidings were received by the 
officers of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation at New York last week that Mr. 
H. R. Thornton, a missionary of the asso- 
ciation in Alaska, was killed by the natives, 
Aug. 19, and that Mrs. Thornton had arrived 
at San Francisco on the United States cutter 
Corwin with her husband’s remains, Three 
years ago Mr. Thornton was appointed to 
take charge of the station at Cape Prince of 
Wales, some 1,800 miles from Sitka. He 
was a cultured and attractive Christian gen- 
tleman, and. in a noble and consecrated 
spirit chose this work of teaching the 
natives of the farthest extreme of United 
States territory. He received only one mail 
a year and was completely separated from 
all society but that of the Indians among 
whom he labored, though up to last year 


he had as an associate Mr. Lopp, who left 
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him to take charge of the Reindeer Station. 
Somewhat more than a year ago he returned 
home and married Miss Neda Pratt of Au- 
burn, Me. He wes thirty-six years of age. 
It seems probable that his death occurred 
in an outbreak caused by whisky, which is 
sold to the natives by whalers. A letter not 
long ago from Mr. Thornton said: ‘‘The 
law against selling these people whisky is 
virtually a dead letter. The stuff traded is 
the very cheapest, vilest and most poisonous 
made. While under its influence the natives 
resemble maniacs or raving wild beasts 
rather than sane men, and yet when sober 
they are peaceable and harmless.’’ The 
Christian public, shocked and saddened by 
the news of this martyrdom, will hold the 
liquor sellers more responsible for the crime 
than the red men. 


There will be general regret among the 
advocates of what is coming to be known as 
institutional work over the embarrassments 
which the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York is encountering in its 
effort to enlarge the field of its activities. 
Nearly two years ago the church faced a 
perplexing financial problem and under the 
lead of its eminent pastor, Rev. C. L. 
Thompson, D. D., inaugurated a people’s 
movement, which involved the adoption of 
the free pew system and the increase of the 
pastoral force, as well as the starting of 
several educational ventures. Whether or 
not the undertaking was complicated by 
peculiar local conditious is not disclosed, 
though it is hinted that the pastor’s friend- 
ship for Dr. Briggs may have operated in- 
directly to decrease the sources of supply. 
But the sad factis plain that the expenses 
have outrun the receipts to the extent of 
some $6,000, even though Dr. Thompson's 
salary was reduced, at his Own request, from 
$10,000 to $7,000. It looks now as if the 
edifice, which will command a high price, 
would have to be sold. It is, we admit, a 
difficult thing to transform a church of the 
type of the Madison Avenue into one of the 
St. George’s type, and to succeed takes 
stout hearts, long purses and consecration 
to ahigh ideal of what the church should de 
and be. 


‘Interest in the Presbyterian controversy 
centers just now in the meeting of the 
Synod of New York, which is appointed for 
Tuesday of next week in Rochester. Indi- 
cations point to another defeat for the lib- 
eral party. At the autumn meeting of 
the Presbytery of\New York the conserva- 
tives were out in force and elected a solid 
delegation from their own party, thus de- 
priving the pending appeals from that pres- 
bytery of much of their moral weight. At 
the same meeting action amounting to a 
boycott of Union Seminary came near adop- 
tion but was finally referred to a commit- 
tee in whose hands it remains as unfinished 
business. If the synod defeats the liberals 
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as decisively as the General Assembly, even 
though by a smaller majority, it will appear,, 
to outsiders at least, that the policy of con- 
tinuing the fight within the church is a 
failure. An analysis of the Washington 
vote against Dr. Briggs shows that the 
strength of his party is in New York. A 
failure to secure recognition from its synod 
means failure in the only hopeful quarter. 


The Parliament of Religions calls forth as 
diverse opinions from pulpit and press as 
were the views expressed in the parliament 
itself. Some declare it to be the greatest 
event of the century, and one Unitarian 
minister was so enraptured that he avowed 
it to be the most important occurrence since 
the’ beginning of creation. Others declare 
that it is insignificant, grotesque and con- 
temptible. The larger number see in it 
much that is sublime and some things that 
are ridiculous. It will be admitted, per- 
haps, when it is looked back upon with 
cooler judgment, that some eulogists of 
their own religions drew more on their im- 
agination than on facts and stirred the sus- 
ceptible audiences to enthusiasm by state- 
ments that will amaze some of the hearers 
when they read them in cold type. The 
Interior quotes some remarkable affirma- 
tions made by one speaker who roused more 
uproarious applause than any other and 
says: ‘‘ A more shameless beggar, a bigger 
braggart, or a more remarkable liar we 
have not lately met than this same ‘ honest 
Hindu,’ who came all the way to America 
to teach a World’s Congress Oriental no- 
tions concerning religion.”’ 


ANCIENT ERRORS ABOUT CHRIST 
REVIVED. 


It has been the editor’s privilege during 
the last summer to lead some classes in the 
study of the Bible. Quite a large propor- 
tion of the students were ministers and 
some of them expressed with considerable 
confidence views which are now attracting 
attention, but not for the first time. Of 
especial interest are the opinions concern- 
ing Christ which, whether really errors or 
not, have been stamped as errors by great 
councils of the church. It seems likely 
that some, at least, of these views are soon 
to be the subjects of renewed theological 
discussion and perhaps of heated contro- 
versy. Thé student will be helped to un- 
derstand them by turning over the pages of 
church history. The most prominent of 
these opinions are as follows. 

It is held that Jesus was not literally be- 
gotten by the Holy Ghost. The arguments 
are that, if it were true, it could have been 
certainly known only to his mother; it is 
mentioned only by Matthew and Luke; that 
Paul does not seem to have known it, cer- 
tainly lays no stress on it. Both Matthew 
and Luke trace the lineage of Jesus back 
to David through Joseph, not through Mary. 
Those who urge, or rather suggest, this 
opinion, that Jesus sprang by natural gen- 
eration from Joseph and Mary, hold to His 
divine character and power. They believe 
Him to have come as the promised Messiah 
and to have had His mission revealed to Him 
at His baptism, with an imparting of the 
Holy Spirit to abide in Him giving Him 
power to fulfill His mission. This was the 
doctrine of the Ebionites in the second cen- 
tury, early condemned as heresy. 
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It is suggested, as an opposite extreme, 
that the Christ was not really a man, but 
an emanation from the Godhead, that He 
united with the man Jesus at His baptism 
and forsook Him again during His suffer- 
ings in Gethsemane and on the cross. In 
other words, Christ took possession of a 
human form, but could not sin, therefore 
could not be really tempted nor really suffer 
death. His appearance as a man was a 
kind of vision through which God revealed 
Himself to the sensuous nature of man. 
This, which was the gnosticism of the early 
church, was not essentially unlike the claim 
of the Docetists that the human body of 
Jesus was not real, but a phantom, and 
that His death and resurrection were a 
kind of pantomimic show. It was to these 
that John refers as deceivers, ‘‘ who confess 
not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.”’ 
But it does not seem to have occurred to 
some ministers that Jesus could not have 
been really a man unless His temptation 
was real and sin possible to Him. Some 
tried to avoid this dilemma by claiming that 
Jesus had a human body and a human soul, 
but that His spirit was the divine Logos 
animating His human nature. This was the 
teaching of Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, 
and was condemned by the second General 
Council of the church at, Constantinople, 
A. D. 381. 

Some held that there were two natures 
in Christ, the divine and the human, and 
that both in the person of Jesus were born 
of Mary, but that during His whole life 
each nature retained its peculiar attributes 
while they were joined in a moral unity in 
the same person. This was the Nestorian 
heresy, condemned by the third General 
Council at Ephesus, A. D. 481. Others 
thought that Christ had only one nature 
after His incarnation, and that God Him- 
self became flesh. His body, therefore, be- 
came a divine body, not moved upon by 
temptations as our bodies are. In other 
words, the humanin Christ was deified, and 
God was born, suffered and died in Him. 
This was known as the Monophysite heresy 
and was condemned by the fourth General 
Council, at Chalcedon, A. D. 451. 

It was maintained by some that Jesus was 
not omniscient nor omnipotent when living 
on earth as aman, but that He laid aside 
His equality with the Godhead and became 
subject to human infirmities with respect 
both to knowledge and power. This was 
the doctrine of Hilary of Pictavium, who 
lived in the fourth century. He held that 
the Son of God voluntarily laid aside this 
power, but that it was always latent in Him 
and could have been assumed by Him at any 
time, so that His laying it aside was not only 
an act of self-humiliation- but also of divine 
power. This is the doctrine of the Kenosis, 
which is a Greek word meaning emptying, 
from Phil. 2:7. As now held by some, it 
includes the complete suspension of the di- 
vine nature of Christ during His whole life 
on earth. Others claim that He exercised 
His divine powers, but in respect to some 
things ‘‘ consented not to know.”’ 

There is a striking similarity between 
these views of Christ and different theories 
of inspiration, or of the degrees in which 
the Holy Spirit took possession of those who 
wrote the books of the Bible. Some regard 


this possession as temporary and partial,. 


while others regard the human element in 
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inspiration as only a passive instrument and 
would read Peter’s statement as ‘‘ holy men 
of old wrote as they were told by the Holy 
Ghost.’’ The signs of the times indicate a 
popular revival of theological discussion of 
questions which in recent years have had 
comparatively little attention. It will be 
well for those who would be teachers in this 
discussion to turn with new interest to the 
study of church history. 


oo 


REGULATING THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


We have a political party in this country 
whose aim is to suppress by law the manu- 
facture and sale of all intoxicating liquors. 
We have also various organizations whose 
purpose it is to suppress saloons, to inform 
the people of the evils resulting from the 
use of intoxicating liquors and to dissaude 
them from such use on physical and moral 
grounds. Meanwhile the great majority of 
the friends of temperance, while co-operat- 
ing to a large extent with these societies, 
are also practically engaged in efforts to re- 
duce to a minimum the evils of liquor sell- 
ing by restrictive laws. High license, low 
license, no license, local option, State con- 
trol, free sale, prohibition in the entire 
State and prohibition in certain neighbor- 
hoods and localities, with a multitude of 
laws as to times and conditions, character 
and age of buyers and consent of neighbors, 
are all of them at present being tried, and 
all or nearly all practically operate in greater 
or less degree to restrict the traffic in liquor. 
Yet few persons who are really interested in 
temperance are satisfied with the operation 
of any of these laws. 

To all such persons our Government has 
rendered a very important service through 
the Fifth Special Report of the Commissioner 
of Labor, which was transmitted to Congress 
by ex-President Harrison just before the 
expiration of his term of service. Extracts 
from it have before been given to the public, 
but the entire report is now issued from the 
Government printing office. It is an ex- 
haustive study of the history of Scandina- 
vian liquor legislation, of the nature and 
operation of the Gothenberg system, of its 
economic and social results, closing with a 
summary of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the company system. ‘The facts 
and conclusions here presented are of greater 
value in promoting the cause of temperance 
than any amount of general estimates of the 
evils of intemperance. 

Dr. E. R. L. Gould, who has made this 
investigation under the direction of Com- 
missioner Carroll D. Wright, does not regard 
all moral evil as a result of liquor drinking, 
but understands that other conditions of 
modern life must also be taken into account 
as causes. He did not expect to find, there- 
fore, that the Gothenberg system had re- 
moved altogether even the evil social con- 
sequences resulting from the use of liquor. 
But he declares that it is the universal testi- 
mony of those who are familiar with the 
facts that this system has lessened most of 
these evils. Especially it has completely 
divorced the saloon from politics and from 
gambling and other immoral accessories, 
which add so much to the weight of its 
curse in American life. It has eliminated 
the element of private gain from both stock- 
holders and sellers. It has removed many 
temptations to drink by stopping sales to 
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persons under eighteen years of age and by 
closing saloons on Sundays and at hours of 
the day when the workingman is most in- 
clined to drink. It has provided for the 
relief of society from many of the conse- 
quences of indulgence in strong drink, yet 
without appropriating profits of its sales to 
lessening public taxes. It has secured 
nearly the universal support of temperance 
advocates in Norway and Sweden, and no 
community which has tried the system has 
abandoned it. 

The greatest disadvantages of the system 
thus far have been because the monopoly of 


the traffic only includes distilled liquors. ° 


The consequent increased consumption of 
beer and wine has lessened the improve- 
ment promised, and it is encouraging to 
note Dr. Gould’s confident assertion that 
legislation in both countries will soon include 
fermented liquors in the operation of the 
system. 

It is evident that the Gothenberg system 
could not be applied to our country without 
important modifications. In many of our 
cities, as in New York and Chicago, a more 
competent and honorable city government 
would be absolutely essential to any fair 
trial of the experiment. But many of our 
smaller towns and cities are fitted for 
such a trial. We commend the study of 
this report to temperance organizations and 
especially to local societies, and we wish 
that committees might be appointed by 
State legislatures to consider the system 
and to frame laws for its application. At 
least, itis to be hoped that our Massachusetts 
Legislature will adopt a law permitting the 
trial of it in such towns and cities as desire 
to make it. 


or 


SPECIAL BLESSINGS OF THE AGED, 


One is a rich experience of life. Few can 
grow old without having acquired, even if 
almost unconsciously, an understanding of 
men and women, an insight into the rela- 
tion of causes and effects, and a power oft 
forecasting coming events which no imma- 
ture person, however brilliant by nature, 
possesses. This familiarity with the past 
qualifies one for superior service in the pres- 
ent. The old among us are our wisest and 
best workers so far as bodily strength allows. 

Another is an assurance of faith. It is 
the old who bear most frequent and joyful 
testimony to the divine faithfulness to His 
promises. Others may believe confidently 
that God will keep His word. They know, 
as a matter of fact, that He has kept and 
does keep it. They have learned best how 
to draw near toGod. They understand best 
what His fellowship may mean to the hu- 
man soul. The years have confirmed their 
anticipations and their trust. 

Another is the nearness of their reward. 
Earth, dear although it is, is losing its hold 


-upon them and the next world is drawing 


close, If they are Christ’s they are glad. 
Most of their early friends have gone before 
them. Their associations, affections and 
hopes lie now at least as much in the future 
as in the past. And, more and better than 
all else, the day is nearing fast when they 
will see their Redeemer face to face, and 


‘enter into their heavenly reward. How can 


they help appreciating their blessedness? 
; Se 


Tastes differ we admit. When an evangel- 
ist is advertised as possessing the fervor. of 
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Moody, the characteristics of speech of Sam 
Jones and the nervous energy of Harrison, 
the boy preacher, and when it is said that 
while ‘‘ gentle as a lamb in his private life he 
is a son of thunder in the pulpit,’ we, for our 
part, are inclined to keep on the other side of 
the street. 


—>— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Several facts seem to point to an awaken- 
ing of the people from lethargy. The town 
elections in Connecticut show that about 
fifteen towns which voted for license last 
year have voted no license this year, mak- 
ing a majority of the towns in the State 
now favoring local prohibition. New Brit- 
ain has done nobly, as a correspondent 
shows on page 509. The Christian voters 
of Jersey City have met and decided to 
have something to say hereafter about local 
and State politics. A moral reform com- 
mittee, with representatives from all the 
churches, has been appointed and set at 
work, and the county and assembly con- 
ventions are to be waited upon and in- 
formed that they must either nominate can- 
didates for sheriff and the Legislature who 
oppose race track gambling, illegal liquor 
selling and every form of vice, or they need 
not expect td receive the votes of the sup- 
porters of the committee. It is natural to 
add that in this work of reform Rev. John 
L, Scudder of the Tabernacle is leading 
with accustomed fearlessness. Throughout 
New Jersey there may be said to be an 
uprising of the people against the politi- 
cians who are the tools of the gamblers and 
the vicious, and, aided by Judges Lippin- 
cott, Dixon and Van Syckel and a few in- 
corruptible editors, it now seems as if a 
Legislature may be elected which will re- 
peal the abominable laws passed last year. 


In Illinois Judge Wright of the Cham- 
paign County circuit court has instructed 
the grand jury to investigate the justness of 
charges made by a local clergyman against 
the officials of the city of Champaign. For 
his own sake and the sake,of his calling it 
is to be hoped that the clergyman can fur- 
nish the facts necessary. In Chicago a prac- 
tical and sensible outcome of the Sunday 
Rest Congress is an organization of men of 
all faiths and no faith to aid in securing Sun- 
day as a day of rest to the working men by 
pledging themselves to buy nothing on Sun- 
day. It has the support of clergymen like 
Drs. O. P. Gifford and S. J. McPherson, the 
Illinois Federation of Labor, the Retail 
Clerk’s Association, and the surprising state- 
ment is made that some merchants will peti- 
tion for the passage by the city council of 
an ordinance soon to be presented to that 
body imposing a heavy fine on any merchant 
or dealer who sells on Sunday, A distinct 
issue between the law-abiding and law-break- 
ing forces of the city is now before Chica- 
goans since the nomination by the, Repub- 
licans of Judge Gary for the supreme bench. 
As judge of the court in which the anar- 
chists were condemned and as a resolute de- 
fender in print of the findings of the jury 
and of his own conduct as judge he has in- 
curred the enmity of the worst elements of 
the city. Hence the urgent duty of all good, 
law-abiding men to support him. 


One does not need to be a Republican or a 
believer in the many charges made against 
David B. Hill, Richard Croker and their 
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Tammapy allies to be righteously indignant 
at the action of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Convention last week in nominating 
to the highest court in the State a man who 
is guilty of tampering with the mails and 
who has been repudiated by his professional 
brethren in the metropolis, irrespective of 
party, and declared guilty of a State’s prison 
offense. If the citizens of New York elect 
Isaac H. Maynard judge of the Court of 
Appeals at the coming State election they 
will drag. to the lowest depths the good 
name of their State, cast discredit upon an 
honored judiciary and humble national 
pride. The action of the Nebraska State 
Democratic Convention in indorsing Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s and J. Sterling Morton’s 
views of national finance rather than those 
of Hon. T. P. Bryan is both significant and 
encouraging. In Massachusetts the Repub- 
licans have nominated Hon. F. T. Greenhalge 
for governor and put forth a platform that 
is more liberal and advanced than was an- 
ticipated. ‘‘No common interest with the 
saloon or the groggery’’ is desired, and 
their right (?) to dictate nominations or 
policies is denied. Stanchly holding fast to 
the protective principle, it is acknowledged 
that ‘‘no given sets of rates or schedules 
are beyond criticism or amendment.’’ Fol- 
lowing the lead of last week’s Democratic 
convention, taxation of legacies, direct and 
collateral, is indorsed, as is, ‘‘under rea- 
sonable restrictions, some proper system 
of initiative and referendum, especially in 
such matters as refer to local self-govern- 
ment.’’ With both parties pledged to these 
novel and advanced views something ought 
to follow next winter. 


Again the sympathy and generous help of 
all are needed by the dwellers along the Gulf 
coast.. On the night of the 2d great waves 
piled up by a tornado swept over the low- 
lying coast of Louisiana adjacent to New 
Orleans, submerging oyster beds, fishing 
villages, plantations of rice and orange 
groves, doing incalculable damage to prop- 
erty and extinguishing lives, not by the 
score or hundreds merely, but by thousands, 
the total loss now being put at 2,000, with 
many doubtless yet unnoted, such are the 
conditions of life in that country. Mobile, 
with its great shipping interests, and Pensa- 
cola also suffered from the storm as it swept 
northward. Surely the outlook for the 
winter is especially dark along the South 
Atlantic coast, and the fortunate of every 
section should aid in making life tolerable 
for those who have lost property and kin- 
dred. The situation on the South Carolina 
Sea Islands has improved since Clara Barton 
and the Red Cross Society assumed respon- 
sibility and supervision, but funds and sup- 
plies of food are still needed there and will 
be for many months to come. 


“The experience of the past has shown 
that however successfully home rule as a 
principle is worked in our administration of 
State governments it is not conducive to 
the best morals in the Territories or on In- 
dian reservations, especially the latter. 
Hence it is with satisfaction that we note 
that the contest in the United States Senate 
over President Cleveland’s nominations of 
Indian agents has resulted in a victory for 
the President, who, realizing the objections 
to appointing local politicians as guardians 
of the interests of a people deemed inferior 
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and legitimate objects of spoliation by the 
vicinage, had selected men from Eastern 
States. In this view he has the support of 
the Indian Rights Association, composed of 
the truest and most disinterested friends the 
Indians have. 


The report of the Utah Commission re- 
cently made to the secretary of the Interior 
is optimistic in its outlook respecting the 
Mormons’ attitude toward polygamy, more 
optimistic, doubtless, than would be a re- 
port of our own workers in that difficult 
field. Yet it is to be noted that the com- 
mission recommends that an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution be adopted, inhib- 
iting polygamy and empowering Congress 
to prescribe the conditions of marriage and 
divorce and the manner and effect of authen- 
ticating each. If the commission had not 
felt the inadequacy and uncertainty of the 
laws under which it is now working it would 
scarcely have made such a recommendation. 
The Mormons have friends in Congress, that 
is certain. The House has just passed a 
bill authorizing the restoration by the Gov- 
ernment of the property confiscated when 


the Church of the Latter Day Saints refused 


to conform to nationallaw. Why restitution 
should be made to such a body of law- 
breakers and not to others it is difficult to 
see. That Utah, New Mexico and Arizona 
have a great future before them no one 
questions who knows of their mineral wealth 
and the changes that irrigation will work in 
their now arid tracts (see the October Re- 
view of Reviews), but that either of them is 
worthy of Statehood just now is not patent: 
Moreover, justly or unjustly, they will be 
compelled to suffer unusual delay because 
of the sad results that have come to the 
nation by reason of the balance of power in 
the United States Senate being held by men 
from recently formed States, and who repre- 
sent more accurately the silver mining in- 
dustry than the well-grounded convictions 
of a large and varied constituency. 


The British colonial policy in South Af- 
rica is beginning to show its defects, and 
just now Great Britain is watching with so- 
licitude the outcome of events in Mashona- 
land, as the prospect is that the empire is to 
be compelled to pull the chestnuts of the 
British South Africa Company out of the fire 
at great saerifice of life and money. For 
Lobengula, a pupil of Cetawayo’s and a 
crafty warrior, at the head of many thousand 
stalwart, brave savages, has said to the great 
chartered company which with covetous 
hands has been grasping up the auriferous 
territory of South Africa, ‘‘ Thus far and no 
further shalt thou go,’’ and since Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, its president, is a master spirit, ill- 
brooking rebuff, and Lobengula is deter- 
mined and defiant, the immediate outcome 
is problematical. Of course if as is now re- 
ported there has already been bloodshed, 
then all of Britain’s strength, if necessary, 
will be dispatched to the aid of the limited 
number of troops now in South Africa and 
ultimately the victory of the white race is 
certain, but it cannot be compassed until 
many lives are lost and pounds sterling 
spent. ; 


Very often the attack of a foreign foe 
upon a nation is a godsend, calling from 
the deeps latent patriotism, stilling discon- 


‘the Washington officials. 
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tent and fusing the people as nothing else 
could do. Something of this kind has been 
seen in Spain during the past week, owing 
to the rekindling of the old-time fires of 
religious and racial hatred against the 
Moors, caused by the uprising of the Moors 
of Northern Morocco and their fierce attack 
upon a small Spanish garrison guarding a 
fortification at Mellila. Though vastly out- 
numbered the Spaniards repulsed the fanat- 
ical horde and, aided by civilian volunteers, 
compelled it to sue for peace. But the 
news spread among the hill towns and the 
destruction of a mosque during the fight 
added fuel to the religious hatred of the 
Moors, and ere long thousands of them 
were gathered to avenge the insult and the 
blood of their co-religionists. In Spain the 
news caused the greatest excitement. En- 
thusiastic rallying of volunteers to the army 
followed, re-enforcements were instantly 
sent to North Morocco, a demand for repara- 
tion was made upon the Sultan of Morocco 
and the Spanish squadron was ordered to 
cruise along the coast of Morocco. The people 
demand war, but Spain is hardly in a posi- 
tion to successfully wage war upon the 
great Mohammedan forces of North Africa. 


That the outlook for some of our missions 
in Turkey is not as bright as it might be is 
apparent to one who reads the report from 
the field or scans the dispatches in the sec- 
ular press telling of differences of opinion 
between the Porte and the United States. 
Justly or unjustly, probably the latter, the 
Turkish officials have come to feel that 
those Christian missionaries living and work- 
ing among the Armenians sympathize, even 
if they do not co-operate, with them in their 
plottings against Turkish supremacy. Nor 
has the tone of many of the articles pub- 
lished in the English religious press relative 


to recent events in Armenia helped to lessen . 


the tension. During the past week it has 
been said that Turkey had intimated that 
the return of Dr. George F. Herrick, for- 
merly of Marsovan, now in London, to Asia 
Minor would be taken as an affront and 
that he, in turn, had fallen back upon his 
rights as an American citizen and through 
the State Department at Washington insisted 
upon returning, all of which is denied by 
We have not come 
to believe, as the Turkish ambassador in 
London recently said, in a testy interview, 
that ‘‘there is no such thing as religious 
persecution in Turkey,” nor have we changed 
our opinion of the Mahommedan religion, 
but it is easy to see that the position of a 
Christian missionary laboring in Asia Minor 
is one calling for extreme prudence lest the 
charge of abetting sedition seem to be just. 


By winning both of the two races sailed 
up to date the Vigilant has shown its supe- 
riority to the English yacht Valkyrie and 
made certain the retention of the American 
cup on this side of the Atlantic. The Vigi- 
lant won fairly and the designer and owner 
of the Valkyrie confess that their boat has 
met its superior. Oct. 9 was Chicago Day 
at the World’s Fair and 736,000 paid admis- 
sions were recorded at the turnstiles. This 
record surpasses all attendance ever. known 
at international expositions. 


ed 


The object lesson of Sunday opening at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago is not the only indi- 
eation of the feeling that exists in favor of a 
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seventh day rest. The Chicago Evening News, 
in summing up the results of the local base- 
ball year, says: ‘‘ This season has settled two 
things—Chicago wants a good club and does 
not want Sunday ball.” 


<_< 


IN BRIEF. 
‘“ One another.” ‘‘ Each other.”” When can 
each phrase be used correctly? See Hx.18: 7; 
Psa. 85: 10; 1 John 4:7; Gal. 5: 13. 


That man is an inspired usher,” said a pas- 
tor, the other day, referring to one of his most 
helpful co-workers. ‘And He hath given 
some to be’’—ushers. 


Professor ‘Park will have the sympathy of 
old pupils and friends all over the country. 
The death of Mrs. Park is-a severe blow to 
him in his old age. 


Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D. D., who has just 
returned from an extensive tour through the 
West, will contribute an article to our next 
issue on the Empire of the Pacific. 


Mer. Satolli, being asked to give his opinion 
of American newspapers, says that they are 
to him ‘‘a never-ending source of astonish- 
ment,’’ which reminds us of the phrase a cer- 
tain minister used to use whenever a fond 
mother in his parish showed him a new baby 
—‘* Well, that is a baby!” 


A correspondent asks us what salaries are 
received by the secretaries of the American 
Board and who fixes the amounts. The Pru- 
dential Committee fixes the amounts. The 
last annual report shows that Secretaries 
Clark and Alden each receive $3,500 and Sec- 
retary Judson Smith $5,000. 


It is with pleasure that we note that Har- 
per’s Weekly has renewed its old-time custom 
of attacking municipal corruption by satire 
working through the pencil of a cartoonist. 
In the old days Nast was more feared by 
Tweed than was Curtis. Cartoons too often 
are coarse. They can be made powerful and 
yet not offend good taste. 


Congregationalists are not alone in their 
perplexities arising from varying views of 
eschatology. Not only has Professor Briggs 
been condemned for believing that departed 
saints may continue gradually to grow holier, 
but a Baptist church in Missouri, having voted 
that the souls of the wicked dissolve after 
death, finds that the local association has dis- 
solved fellowship with it and its minister. 


Though the Episcopal Church in Massachu- 
setts has-a new bishop already honored and be- 
loved, the memory of Phillips Brooks will keep 
green till this generation shall have followed 
him into the other world. The gate of the 
fence about his grave at Mt. Auburn is not 
latched, the grass is entirely worn away be- 
tween the grave and the path below it, and 
against the myrtle which has overgrown it 
fresh flowers are always to be found. 


We applaud the perspicacity of the South 
Framingham editor who, when asked by the 
proprietors of a Boston paper, which a few 
weeks ago established a Sunday edition, for 
his opinion of their success, replied that they 
had succeeded in beginning well to solve two 
business problems, viz., ‘‘ How to float an ad- 
vertising encyclopedia, and to buy paper at 
three cents a pound and sell it for ten.” No 
more can be said. 


Emma Goldman, a Russian woman, is being 
tried in a New York City court for using sedi- 
tious language. Cross examination has re- 
vealed that she is an atheist, is separated 
from her husband and believes in “a total 
absence of law.” And yet, strangely enough, 


_in the same breath she says she believes in 


amoral law. If all men and women had sim- 


flourished here in its purity.’ 
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ilar views what an inferno this world would 
be. 


The awful burdens of a bishop’s life’? was 
a phrase in Bishop Whipple’s sermon at the 
eonsecration of Bishop Lawrence in Boston 
last week that is of special significance to the 
people of Massachusetts, where the impres- 
sion is general that if Phillips Brooks had not 
been compelled to bear the burdens of travel 
and almost daily ‘‘ confirmations’? he would 
still be doing his divinely appointed work of 
preaching to the multitudes. 


Henry Drummond’s lectures in this country 
en Evolution call out some rather startling 
echoes from his home over the sea. The 
Scotsman says of them: 


Professor Drummond is the chartered liber- 
tine of speculative theological science ; he may 
knock a creed into a cocked hat, while others 
less favored are excommunicated with bell, 
book and candle for daring to hint that Moses 
did not record his own death. 


‘The trials of educators whose office depends 
en the favor of politicians and who are ex- 
pected to advocate the appointment of teach- 
ers to please those politicians were illustrated 
the other day by the response of an ex-presi- 
dent of one of the Western State universities 
to a request for his portrait to be hung in the 
institution. He replied that there could be 
no true representation of him there unless he 
were portrayed as hanging on a cross. 


In the discussions and strifes of the labor 
problem itis well to keepin mind that labor 
is more than respectable and more than honor- 
able. Itis divine. God was the first laborer. 
Kepler, sweeping the sky with his telescope, 
eried out, ‘“‘ I think Thy thoughts after Thee, O 
God.” The laborer, grasping his tools, may 
say, ‘‘I walk in Thy footprints after Thee, O 
Creator.’”’ That alone is true labor of which 
may be recorded, ‘‘ And God saw that it was 
good.” 


This is not only a year of financial stress 
and terrible floods and fires but also one 
peculiarly notable for the multiplicity of seri- 
ous accidents, a fact which the managers and 
stockholders of accident insurance companies 
are realizing most unmistakably. Careful 
study of the news in New York daily papers 
from May 15 to Sept. 15 shows that during 
that period the public learned that 1,117 per- 
sons were killed and 1,196 injured, the victims 
of flood and tornado excluded. 


Dr. B. F. Hamilton, chairman of the com- 
mittee on a ministerial bureau appointed by 
the last Massachusetts State Association, has 
stated facts on page 488 which should have 
careful consideration at our autumnal confer- 
ences and also in our local churches. We be- 
lieve the right man can be secured for the 
bureau if the churches want him.. To put to 
useful work ministers now idle is fully as val- 
uable service as to maintain a theological 
seminary to educate new ones. 


Boston still holds its position as the head- 
quarters for religious fads. This time itis a 
‘“* Mission of the New Dispensation of the Old 
Wisdom Religion, which, since the submersion 
of Atlantis, over 10,000 years ago, has never 
It meets on 
Pembroke Street, and its promoters say that 
it offers to the intellectual “ what they have 
long yearned for in religion.’”? No doubt there 
are persons in Boston who will be drawn to 


‘this new movement by this delicate compli- 


ment to their culture and piety. 


Americans have sometimes laughed at igno- 
rance of this country displayed in English 
journals, but it is their turn now. We had 
supposed that our friend, Rey. Dr. A. H. 
Bradford, had been called to Westminster 
Chapel, London, where he has been preaching 
for the last two months. But a Syracuse, 
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N.Y., paper announces that Dr. Bradford 
“has received a unanimous call to the pastor- 
ate of Westminster Abbey and the Parliament 
houses.” If be should accept, what would be- 
come of Dean Bradley and Mr. Gladstone ? 


Much of the future well-being of the South 
depends upon the administration of the Pea- 
body and Slater educational funds. At the 
meeting of the trustees of the Peabody fund 
in New York last week the surviving trustees 
exercised the responsible duty of choosing 
those who will take the places of the eminent 
men who have died during the year, viz., Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, Hamilton Fish, Anthony J. 
Drexel and R. L. Gibson. They will have as 
successors Joseph Choate, George W. Childs, 
D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins University 
and Judge Fenner of Louisiana, 


The Catholic Review says that to ‘know 
popery”’ is to have eternal life, while ‘‘no 
popery ’’ means death. Indeed! So John and 
James, Peter and Paul, who were so unfortu- 
nate as to live before the bi:thop of Rome as- 
sumed to be the head of the church, do not in- 
habit the Romanist heaven. Can it be that 
they are in purgatory, where, as the same 
journal in the same issue says, “ the unpuri- 
fied dead are helpless in their own behalf? 
They are forgotten by their own. They are 
paying their debt to the justice of God up to 
the last farthing, and their pain is intense.’’ 


It may be that there is enough of sentimen- 
talism among American Christians to make it 
profitable for a firm in Palestine to furnish 
them from the River Jordan water for baptisms 
in cases of sealed bottles. We hope not. We 
should think it as probable that there would 
be successors of Naaman the Syrian who asked 
the prophet Elisha for two mules’ burden of 
earth to build an altar with when he should 
get back to his own country. Such persons 
might themselves properly carry the earth for 
such a purpose, or two mules’ burden of Jor- 
dan water, also, for baptizing purposes. 


Perhaps we can help our Presbyterian 
brethren to the solution of a difficult prob- 
lem. The Interior says that 1,265 Presbyterian 
churches are vacant, seventeen per cent. of 
the whole number, and nine per cent. of the 
ministers are secularized or unsettled, and 
asks, ‘‘Cannot something be done to bring 
together the vacant churches and the without 
charge ministers?”’ If ministers and churches 
are about equal in numbers in that denomina- 
tion, and if the surplus eight per cent. of 


churches can support ministers we can fur-. 


nish them quite a number from the neighbor- 
hood of Boston. 


The discipline of the Free Methodist Church 
prohibits the use of organs in the worship of 
the congregation. It happened lately that the 
trustees of a church in one of the Western 
States had granted the use of their church 
pbuilding to a congregation of another denom- 
ination which wished to use an organ. Here 
arose a vexing and dividing question—should 
liberty be allowed to others which was denied 
to themselves? Was it not an opportunity of 
testifying to the truth by conditioning the use 
of the church upon the disuse of the organ? 
The matter was taken up to the State confer- 
ence, which very sensibly decided that if the 
trustees granted the use of the church the 
congregation using it should be allowed to 
conduct the services in their own way. 


The Christian Register’s report of the Unita- 
rian Congress at Chicago in connection with 
the Parliament of Religions is sarcastic enough 
to say that it “‘smacks a little of the Midway 
Plaisance.” It lacked only two things, an 
audience and speakers. But a contemporary 
comes to the rescue with a comment which is 
of the very essence of Unitarianism, to the 
effect that its failure is an index of its true 
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success, for the whole Parliament of Religions 
‘‘will teach the gospel of Unitarianism far 
more widely and deeply than its own congress 
will do.” This reminds us again of the com- 
parison which Theodore Parker once made 
between the Unitarian denomination and the 
image of a Chinaman and a coffee mill in the 
window ofastore. From a distance he thought 
the Chinaman was grinding the mill, but 
when he got near enough he found that the 
mill was grinding the Chinaman. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


‘*No general or special legislation is likely 
to pass this Senate unless it is comprehensive 
enough to command practically universal 
assent.’’ This concluding sentence of Sen- 
ator Cameron’s recent speech is a brief and 
clear statement of the situation as it now ap- 
pears. It is an admirable exposition of 
the dog-in-the-manger policy which at pres- 
ent prevails, not only in the Senate, but 
also to a certain extent in the House. It 
applies not alone to the silver repeal bill 
but to the federal elections repeal bill, the 


‘tariff bill and all other bills outside of mere 


routine legislation. The spirit of filibuster- 
ing, having been aroused into unwonted and 
impudent activity by its recent successes, 
is now infecting both Houses and both 
parties, and saying, ‘‘I am the master here 
and I propose that nothing shall be done by 
the Fifty-third Congress except as to mat- 
ters to which nobody has any objection.”’ 

No progress whatever has been made in 
the Senate for a fortnight past. A few 
striking speeches have been made and a few 
amendments and compromises offered, which 
have occasioned much talk, but no agree- 
ment has been reached as to any of them. 
It looks, indeed, as if it would be almost, if 
not quite, as hard to obtain ‘ practically 
universal assent’’ for any of the proposed . 
compromises as for the original repeal bill. 
Although many loudly declare that compro- 
mise is the only and inevitable outcome, it 
must be remembered that the President, 
Secretary Carlisle, a large number of posi- 
tive repeal senators and the extreme free 
silver senators are all bitterly opposed to 
compromise, and that each one of the pro- 
posed substitute measures is more or less 
disliked by the friends of each of the other 
proposed substitutes. And so, as can easily 
be seen, the whole subject threatens to get 
into a dreadful muddle, and the best way to 
avoid it would seem to be to press straight 
onward to a vote, yes or no, on the original 
question of unconditional repeal. This is 
still the program of the administration 
party, and Senator Voorhees announced to- 
day that on Wednesday next he proposes to 
begin a continuous session, with the idea of 
forcing a vote next week—with what result 
remains to be seen. The general belief is 
that he will fail. 

But, dubious as the prospect appears, the 
friends of repeal_and sound money through- 
out the country should not loseheart. Even 
if they cannot compass unconditional repeal 
they must reflect that they have a majority 
in both houses of Congress, and that they 
can prevent the passage of any positively in- 
jurious measures. Even if a compromise 
should pass, it would doubtless be one in- 
volving much more concession from the sil- 
ver men than from their opponents. In 
such an event the amount of silver hereafter 
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to be coined would, in all probability, not 
exceed one-third of the amount coined or 
bought under the existing arrangement, 
and in addition it is probable that a new is- 
sue of gold bonds would be insisted upon 
and a time set for the final discontinuance 
of silver coinage. It is possible that the re- 
peal of the State bank tax might be included 
in the compromise, but this would be more 
likely to be considered afterward and sep- 
arately. 

The uncertainty which has settled down, 
like a fog, upou all things congressional 
may be well illustrated by a reference to the 
tariff. The tariff was the main issue of last 
year’s campaign, and tariff reform has been 
expected from this Congress as a matter of 
course. Active work on the new tariff bill 
was begun by the Democratic members of 
the ways and means committee about a fort- 
night ago. They have decided, by the way, 
to work in secret, letting no one know the 
contents of the bill until it is ready to be re- 
ported in November or December. Even 
the Republican members of the committee, 
it is understood, are to be kept in ignorance 
of the provisions of the bill. Therefore it 
is impossible to make predictions as to the 
nature of the proposed alterations in the 
schedules, or as to the time when they will 
take effect in case the bill is passed. 

But here is the rub. Strange as it may 
seem, considering the fact that we have a 
Democratic President, a Democratic Sen- 
ate and a Democratic House, it is freely 
asserted, and believed by many, that no 
tariff bill will be passed by this Congress. 
Encouraged by the success thus far of the 
silver filibuster in the Senate, and exasper- 
ated by the action of the House Democrats 
in applying cléture to the federal elections 
repeal bill, many of the Republican senators 
are planning to compass by filibustering 
methods the defeat not only of this bill 
but also of the tariff bill; and, in pursu- 
ance of this policy, Senator Platt’s proposi- 
tion for cléture in the Senate will be em- 
phatically negatived. 

It was expected that there would be a very 
warm time in the House over the federal 
elections repeal bill. On the contrary, the 
debate has fallen flat, and the attendance 
on the floor and in the galleries has been 
meager. Although the Democrats decided 
in caucus to make a straight party fight on 
the matter, they are considerably at vari- 
ance among themselves in regard to it, and 
even at this late day, almost on the eve of 
vote, the Eastern Democrats are endeay- 
oring to postpone the issue or to substitute 
a less drastic measure, 

Congress has worked itself into such an 
ugly temper at both ends of the Capitol 
that it is very difficult to maintain a quo- 
rum in attendance on the sessions of either 
House, and a very large number of Con- 
gressmen have left the city disgusted, and 
will not return until after the November 
elections, no matter what may happen. It 
would not be surprising if a recess should 
be taken, in case the silver fight comes to 
an end next week or soon thereafter, and, so 
far as actual work is concerned, it really 
appears as if the country would be as well 
served with Congress absent, and would 
save the expense of the rest of this session, 
too. 

The cry, ‘‘ Abolish the Senate,” is heard 
in many parts of the country and is attract- 
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ing attention here, of course. No excite- 
ment whatever is occasioned by it, because, 
even if the present popular indignation 
against the Senate should become perma- 
nent, it would be a matter of many years 
and immense difficulty to effect any radical 
change in the constitution of the legislative 
branch of the Government. But it is re- 
garded as symptomatic of a strong desire 
on the part of the people for a decided re- 
form in the manner of transacting the pub- 
lic business, and many think that it may 
lead to a change for the better in the Senate 
rules, not long hence, which in itself would 
be a reform of great importance, 

Probably the President will not make any 
communication to the Senate on the Hawai- 
ian question until after the silver repeal bill 
is acted upon. It is almost universally be- 
lieved that he is opposed to annexation, 
and many doubt whether he will even rec- 
ommend a protectorate. 

Secretary Carlisle has chilled the ardor 
of the Chinaphobists by officially stating 
that it would cost $7,360,000 to carry out 
the Geary deportation provision. The pro- 
spect of its enforcement is not growing 
brighter with the lapse of time, to say the 
least. 

Oct. 7. 0. 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 


If one can judge from reports which claim 
to rest on careful investigation there are at 
present 58,000 persons in Chicago out of em- 
ployment. This means an amount of suffer- 
ing on the part of women and children of 
which few have any conception. Yet the 
condition of things can hardly be worse 
here than in some other cities. This raises 
the question as to what is to be done to give 
work to those who need it. Here in Chi- 
cago an efficient citizens’ committee has 
raised a large sum of money to be expended 
in pushing work on the drainage canal and 
in cleaning the streets, at the rate of one 
dollar a day for each laborer. We have 
heard of no objection to the amount paid, 
although the number of applicants for em- 
ployment has not yet been as large as was 
anticipated. The citizens’ committee issues 
an appeal in which it requests laborers of 
all classes who have work, and all men who 
have an income, to give the value of one 
day’s labor or income toward the support 
of the unemployed. 

Each day at the fair has some pecul- 
iarly attractive feature. Now it is Mexico 


Day, now Rhode Island Day. The latter was— 


one of the best of the many we have had. 
Not that the attendance within the gates of 
the fair was greatly increased, but that dis- 
tinguished men were present whosé words 
gave due prominence to the deeds and worth 
of those who have given the State a fame 
almost in inverse proportion to its size. 
Hereafter children are to be admitted at ten 
cents each and passes will be given stock- 
holders. During the week Captain Pratt 
and his Indians from the Government school 
at Carlisle have been visiting the exposition, 
and, while they have been enjoying the 
sights, have contributed no little enjoyment 
to others by their songs and chants and the 
exhibition of their improvement in this ex- 
cellent institution. Indirectly they have 
made as earnest an appeal for Indian educa- 


tion as was made by the devoted and élo- 


quent missionary to the Sioux, Miss Mary 
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Collins, at the Woman’s International, Mis- 
sionary Congress. This congress has been 
one of the features of the week. As has 
been the case with all the congresses with 
which women have had anything to do, the 
enthusiasm has been great. The papers 
and addresses have been thoroughly pre- 
pared, and have produced an excellent im- 
pression. With this congress has been 
united, to the advantage of both, the regular 
missionary congress, which, coming so soon 
after the Parliament of Religions, naturally 
failed to draw the audience its merits de- 
served. We have thus been able at a single 
session to listen to such addresses as those 
by Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board, and Miss De Broen, who 
has wrought so many years in the Belleville 
Mission, Paris, with Mr. McAll. Among 
other papers may be mentioned those of Mrs. 
J. T. Gracey on Medical Missions, a Pen 
Picture, or The World a Hundred Years Ago 
and Now, by Pansy, A History of Women’s 
Organized Missionary Work as Promoted by 
American Women—a paper of much re- 
search and true eloguence—by Miss Ellen C. 
Parsons, editor of Women’s Work for Women. 
A paper contributed by Mrs. Charles, author 
of the Schonberg-Cotta Family, read by Mrs. 
E. W. Blatchford, aroused much interest, 
its title was Women Under the Jewish and 
Christian Religions. 

The Woman’s Congress proper closed 
Wednesday afternoon, but the Congress of 
Missions continued two or three days longer. 
Wednesday evening was given up to mis- 
sionaries whose addresses were bright and 
instructive. Thursday Thomas Kane of 
Chicago advocated systematic giving and 
illustrated its advantages out of a very wide 
experience. A paper on the rights of mis- 
sionaries as citizens, by Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
called attention to the neglect of the gov- 
ernment to protect its citizens when en- 
gaged in religious service abroad. An ad- 
dress by Dr. A. T. Pierson on Thy Kingdom 
Come, in which he deprecated anything like 
a union of church and state, is reported to 
have been a defense of the doctrine of pre- 
millenniarism. Mr. Moody had the even- 
ing hour and spoke with all his accustomed 
energy and ability on the work of The Holy 
Spirit. : 

It is a marvel how fresh and attractive Mr. 
Moody’s addresses always are. No matter 
how frequently they are repeated, the peo- 
ple are present to hear them and are profited 
by them. His campaign is growing in in- 
terest as it draws near its close. It would 
be difficult to tabulate results, but they have 
been very great, even greater than Mr. Moody 
himself anticipated. It is something won-. 
derful to be able to reach between sixty and 
seventy thousand people every Sunday in a 
city where the churches are numerous and 
well attended, even better than usual, where 
the theaters and saloons are in full opera- 
tion and a World’s Fair is also open. Many 
of those who hear Mr. Moody are strangers 
from distant parts of the country, but many 
others are from the classes which have no 
regular church home, who are rarely seen 
inside a church and are practically living 
without God in the world. The popularity 
of these meetings raises the question whether 
they could not be kept up permanently, 
whether something like them might not be 
introduced into other cities and the gospel 
thus be given to those who now live with- 


ot 
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out it. Here in Chicago there is room 
enough for Mr. Moody and all his helpers, 
for the Salvation Army and its methods, for 


our city missionary societies and mission 


Sunday schools, our Hull Houses, for all the 
churches we now have and ten times the 
number were they properly located and 
wisely managed. 

In spite of the hard times Beloit College 
begins the year with a larger number of 
students than ever, nearly four hundred be- 
ing on her roll. One needs to visit the 
grounds to realize the changes which have 
taken place in the last five years. A new 


chapel, a new dormitory, a science haJ] and 


an academy building for the use of prepara- 
tory students are among the many gains this 
college has made. May its progress be as 
rapid in the next five years as in the last five. 

President Harper is greatly encouraged 
over the year’s outlook for the University of 
Chicago. In spite of the enormous sums of 
money already secured, the very growth of 
the institution has crippled it. Thanks to 
the renewed generosity of old and tried 
friends, means have been obtained to meet 
present emergencies and, doubtless, when 
the hard times are over, gifts will be made 
which will amply provide for running ex- 
penses. Professor Drummond’s lectures on 
Evolution to the students of this university 
are stirring up considerable discussion 
among the Baptists. At the Wisconsin 
Baptist Association this week, Professor 
Hewitt of the university took occasion to 
say that the university does not indorse 
Professor Drummond’s views and that it 
teaches nothing but pure Baptist views. 
The day is past, however, when a scientist 


‘can be prevented, in any of our colleges, 


from advocating the claims of evolution or 
combating them at his will. The mouth 
of science cannot be muzzled, even in the 
name of religion. The friends of religion 
ought not to desire that it should be. As 
Professor Drummond has elsewhere shown, 
Christianity has more to gain from science 
than to lose. It has already been greatly 
aided through the discoveries of the evolu- 
tionists. FRANKLIN. 


FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 


In the calendar of home missionary saints 
there should certainly be an honored place 
for the name of Rey. Edward D. Neil, D: D., 
of St. Paul, who entered into rest Sept. 26. 
He is among the pioneer preachers of Min- 
nesota, coming here just after the Territory 
was organized in April, 1849. In the first 
issue of the first newspaper printed in the 


. territory, the St. Paul Pioneer, is a notice 


that Mr. Neil, who had just arrived in the 
straggling frontier village, would preach 
in the schoolhouse next Sunday. A few 
months later he helped-to build the first 
Protestant church edifice in St. Paul and 
organized the first Presbyterian church, 
leaving its ministry a few years later to or- 
ganize up town the House of Hope, which 
has grown to be among the strongest Presby- 
terian churches of the Northwest. Aside 
from this work in church planting he laid the 
foundations of our public educational sys- 
tem, being the first superintendent of public 
instruction and the first chancellor of the 
university. In later years he founded Mc- 
Callister College, being its first president 
and to the time of his death serving ina 
professorship. Breaking away from a rich 
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social circle in Philadelphia, Dr. Neil de 
voted himself in the beginning of his min- 
istry to the frontier and has unselfishly 
served the city and State which grew up 
around him to the end of his life. Few 
lives are better worth studying to learn the 
possibilities of the minister as a citizen. Jn 
his work as author and educator he was 
more conspicuous than as a preacher, but 
he never gave up preaching and served va- 
rious churches in their missionary stage, 
ministering to them in things temporal and 
spiritual. In this way he gave large inher- 
ited wealth to doing good, dying a poor 
man. By his poverty many have been made 
rich, 

The spirit of this life finds another way of 
expression in the social settlement move- 
ment. This was the theme before the Con- 
gregational Club at the September meeting 
in the First Church, Minneapolis. The 
principal speaker was Prof. Graham Taylor 
of Chicago. This meeting brought the ad- 
ministration of Dr. Smith Baker to a suc- 
cessful close, and the club starts out on a 
new year with Dr. E. P. Ingersoll of St. 
Paul as president. 

All in all, Dr. Taylor made six public ad- 
dresses on his recent visit to the Twin 
Cities. In addition to his two addresses at 
the association and his plea for the social 
settlement before the club, he preached at 
Plymouth Church, St. Paul, and at People’s 
Church and addressed the clerical club, St. 
Paul, on Personal Consciousness of Christ. 
His Sunday sermons were in part a plea for 
funds for Chicago Seminary and he made 
many new friends for the institution. His 
presence was a special inspiration to the 
congregation of People’s Church, as it has 
just begun to work out the social settle- 
ment idea in the Parish House, which was 
opened Sept. 1, and has broadened the min- 
istry of the church in various directions. 
One of the objects of the Parish House is to 
be a place of counsel to the rich as to 
ways and means of helping the poor. The 
thought has been to try to displace official 
and impersonal relief by a form of help in 
which the giver shall give something of 
himself with his gift. 

The need, however, of relief is very great 
this season, and to meet the emergency it 
has been decided to employ General Booth’s 
household salvage scheme. Rooms have 
already been secured where second-hand 
clothing and household furnishings will be 
collected, put in repair (and in the case of 
clothes refitted) and sold at cost of labor 
put upon them or exchanged for work. 
This is one of the plans to help the unem- 
ployed in St. Paul which the necessity of 
the time has developed, and hitherto the 
situation here has been comparatively com- 
fortable. The harvest fields of the Dakotas 
furnished a way. of escape for hundreds of 
men during September who would have 
been idle here. This class has now begun 
to return, and the problem for the winter is 
unsolved. At amass meeting of the people 
of St. Paul Sunday evening, Oct. 1, ad- 
dresses were made by Hon. H. H. Hart, sec- 
retary of the Board of Corrections and Char- 
ities, Dr. 8. G. Smith of People’s Church 
and Judge Willins, a pronounced Catholic. 

Dr. Briggs, with his lectures on the criti- 
cism of the Old Testament, has come and 
gone, They were enjoyed by a few, but 
did not attract the public. When the doc- 


a 


tor, however, talked in the churcbes on 
Christian unity he had a large hearing both 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and was very 
generally approved. The lack of attendance 
on his critical lectures is not instanced as a 
sign of disapproval. Nothing more is to be 
inferred than that few people want at pres- 
ent to be educated along that line enough to 
give time and money for that end. 
Je Hs CF 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 

Nearly all the Australian banks which 
closed have reopened. With them it has 
not been a question of death but of sus- 
pended animation. The reanimation has, 
however, been effected only by the trans- 
fusion of the shareholders’ blood. The 
question now is whether the shareholders 
can furnish blood enough, and whether they 
will not perish in bringing the banks to 
financial life. Reconstruction to the banks 
means, in some cases, destruction to the 
shareholders. 

Following the example of Victoria, New 
South Wales has had a ‘‘day of humilia- 
tion and prayer.’’ One of the largest halls 
in Sydney was overcrowded. Bishop Sau- 
marez Smith, who, by virtue of bis position 
in the New South -Wales diocese, is primate 
of Australia, presided. Never, perhaps, in 
the city before has an equal number of min- 
isters of different denominations been gath- 
ered together at one time in one place. 
The meeting was hopeful and helpful, 
though, to speak truth, this was due rather 
to the congregation than to those who ad- 
dressed it. To say the least, the speeches 
and prayers (with some exceptions) were 
not inspirational. In ‘“‘ united’’ gatherings 
it commonly happens that the speakers are 
too conscious. A sense of their representa- 
tive capacity oppresses them. ‘The speeches 
do not fit into one another as do the speeches 
of those who have common denominational 
surroundings and experience. But, all these 
drawbacks being allowed- for, the meeting 
was really useful. Although the scofters, 
of course, had their sneer, and represented 
it as a lamentation over the destruction of 
the golden calf, it proved that there are a 
number of godly people who look on this 
time of calamity as a time of opportunity to 
learn some lessons the nation sorely needs 
to master. 

Will the opportunity be taken advantage 
of? Concerning this opinions differ. So 
far as the New South Wales churches are 
concerned the signs seem to be favorable. 
There is more of an earnest and aggressive 
spirit than at any time during the past three 
years. One thing is certain, that the preva- 
lence of distress has called out a great deal 
of practical sympathy. In displaying this 
the members of the churches have been con- 
spicuous. In one district a number of the 
churches have federated to form a benevo- 
lent society. A sign of the times of late 
years has been the increase of conventions. 
(They used to be called ‘‘ conferences,” but 
the American word ‘‘convention’’ is now 
more in favor.) In Victoria quite a number 
of them have been held in relation to the 
spiritual life. The fashion seems to be 
growing, too, in New South Wales. Some- 
times they are held under the auspices of 
district ministerial associations. In Sep- 
tember both colonies will have Endeavor 
conventions. 
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Rather out of the common run of Austra- 
lian conyentions was a missionary convention 
held in Melbourne in July. In all nineteen 
societies were represented, connected with 
eleven different denominations, and a great 
deal of valuable information was laid before 
those who assembled. It was in other ways 
a gathering which affords food for pleasant 
meditation. Talking of such gatherings 
reminds me that a federation meeting of a 
different kind has recently been held at Co 
rowa, New South Wales. This was a confer- 
ence for the promotion of political federation. 
The leading lights of New South Wales 
political life were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. The Corowa Conference was the 
last of two or three attempts to institute an 
Australian Federation League. Somebody 
has compared federation to ‘‘a lost soul,”’ 
inasmuch as it is wandering about in search 
of a body. And that it has found no proper 
embodiment is the fault of the professional 
politicians. These in all the colonies usually 
manifest an un-federal if not an anti-federal 
spirit. Tennyson’s prayer for the politicians, 

. . . May they see 
Beyond the borough and the shire, 
has not yet been answered so far as Aus- 
tralia is concerned. 

The most notable illustration of this has 
been furnished by Queensland, which, after 
discontinuing the use of Kanaka labor, 
passed laws to resume it. That was one 
obstacle to federation, since opposition to 
colored labor is a cardinal article of the 
Democratic creed in all the other colonies. 
Then within the past few weeks a bill has 
been passed to levy differential railway rates 
against New South Wales. In regard to 
this the members of the Queensland Assem- 
bly showed that they possessed more sense 
of decency than their leaders. On its first 
introduction the bill was thrown out. Then 
Sir Thomas MclIlwraith, the premier, re- 
signed, and, as no other leader was possible, 
the government refused to receive his resig- 
nation. He came back to office, reintro- 
duced the billand thrust it down the throats 
of honorable members. It is clear that if we 
are ever to have the United States of Aus- 
tralia the people will have to save federa- 
tion from the politicians. That episode in 
the Queensland parliament illustrates the 
beauty of our system of party government. 
Under it members must swallow a govern- 
ment whole. They must either bring the 
country to a deadlock or accept measures 
of which they conscientiously disapprove. 
One of the difficulties in the way of settle- 
ment is that there is a party which objects 
to federation ‘‘under the crown.’ This 
party wants a Republican United States of 
Australia. But all the proposals which 
have taken any shape at all have been for 
federation under the crown. One of the 
greatest distresses which afflict the profes- 
sional politician is how to discover a good 
66 ery.”’ 

One effect of the depression has been a 
general reduction in wages. The steamship 
companies reduced the wages of seamen 
from £9 to £5 and of firemen from £9 to £7 
permonth. Thereupon the Seamen’s Union 
ordered a general strike. The strike, how- 
ever, has practically collapsed. : 

The clergy are often charged with a want 
of practicality. Let it stand to the honor 
of certain Victorian ministers that they have 
done quite the best thing that has been done 
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for the relief of Victorian distress. Dr. 
Strong of the ‘Australian Church,’’ Rey. 
Horace Tucker (Anglican) and Rev. Samuel 
Savage (Congregationalist) have sent 800 
persons to ‘‘ village settlements.’’ Of these 
not more than forty have found their way 
back to city life, while more than £2,500 
has been earned. The example of these 
Victorian ministers has been followed by 
New South Wales legislators. A bill was 
passed just before the Houses rose for es- 
tablishing ‘‘ labor settlements.” 
Sydney. Ww. A. 


—<3>— 


CURRENT THOUGHT, 


AT HOME, 


In Massachusetts in 1860 the number of 
births per thousand of the population was 
25.61. In 1890 it was 19.22. In 1880 the birth- 
rate of the United States was 36 per thousand. 
In 1890 only 30. The meaning of these alarm- 
ing statistics and their bearing upon American 
Life and Physical Deterioration is set forth by 
Dr. Cyrus Edson in the October North Ameri- 
can Review, where he says: ‘‘ There is at the 
present moment in this country a condition 
existing among the women which is cause for 
the gravest alarm. ... The problem before 
the medical men of this country today is the 
health of the educated women, of those women 
who represent the third or fourth generation 
born on the soil.... Just as for centuries 
their minds were sacrificed to their bodies by 
the will of others, so now by their own will 
they are sacrificing their bodies to their minds. 
... If the system of a a ea prevents 
American women from having children, and 
if the influence of these women is strong 
enough to put a stop to any change in that 
system, or if these women refuse to be moth- 
ers, American men will, so far as they can, 
marry girls of other races.” 

Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown, in the Pacifie, trench- 
antly reviews Dr. Josiah Strong’s The New 
Era, which he believes to be radically wrong 
in some particulars and extremely shallow in 
others: ‘‘ It is not true that the churches as a 
whole have ‘ divorced doctrine and conduct.’ 
It is not true that the churches have separated 
religion and philanthropy... . It is not true 
that the-various secular philanthropic socie- 
ties which have been formed are a testimony 
in behalf of the churches, in that the spirit of 
charity which they teach has so largely per- 
vaded society that irreligious persons cannot 
longer be respectable without at least the 
forms of charity... . Will the author first 
tell us at what period of the world’s history 
the church ever had the masses which she 
alienated? Alienation implies friendship and 
association. When were the masses ever in 
the churches? ... The factis, the masses have 
never, under any purely voluntary system, in 
this or any other country, been in the churches. 
Dr. Dorchester’s treatment of this subject is 
far more satisfactory. He shows it in a way 
that seems to me irrefutable that of voluntary 
choice there never were such large numbers 
in the churches of Christ as today; that not 
only is church membership increasing, but its 
rate of increase is also increasing over the 
growth of population.”’ 

The October Overland Monthly (San Fran- 
cisco) says: ‘‘ California is profoundly discred- 
ited by the behavior of her press concerning 
the Geary bill. Although we believed—as we 
do not—that to say this were to contradict the 
whole public sentiment of the coast, and al- 
though the Overland were the only journal to 
do it, we should still have no choice but to say 
it. The Geary bill had no right to exist, be- 
cause it is a breach of treaty and violates the 
national honor... : Is it desirable for Cali- 
fornia that it should go forth that we are fight- 
ing to have the law used so as to inflict the 
maximum amount of loss and express the 
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maximum amount of race hatred—in short, to 
persecute? The public declamation that gives 
such an impression misrepresents our people.”’ 

Zion’s Herald contains the paper on Metho- 
dist Journalism read by its editor before the 
Methodist Congress in Chicago. Rey. Charles 
Parkhurst believes that Methodist journals as 
a class are ‘too denominational,” lack ‘the 
spirit of independent criticism within.’”’ The 
system and polity have come to impose upon 
the official editor, as a religious obligation, 
silence concerning objectionable practices 
within the church. Moreover, ‘‘ Methodist 
journalism is not in close and helpful touch 
with the modern spirit. .. . In the matter of 
Biblical criticism it has been timid, dull of ap- 
prehension, derelict. ... All social, indus- 
trial, political and governmental questions 
are brought to the standard of Christ’s teach- 
ing for adjudication. But Methodism has not 
yet heard this latest divine message. Metho- 
dist journalism is not in touch with it.’’ 
Finally, he thinks it lacks adequate financial 
support and it lacks leadership. 

Prof. David Kinley of the University of 
Illinois, in the Christian Advocate, writing on 
Some Tendencies in Social Reform, says: ‘ If 
socialism were to be established voluntarily 
by men the action would imply a moral char- 
acter as high as man could attain, but the 
possession of character like this would of it- 
self cause its possessors to refrain from all 
injustice and wrong to their fellowmen, and 
would therefore render the establishment of 
the socialistic system unnecessary. If, on the 
other hand, socialism were foreed on society 
it could not succeed unless the general bent 
of morality were far beyond what mankind 
has reached in actual life. It is true that the 
highly moral environment which the adhe- 
rents of socialism claim it would produce 
would, if actually realized, react on character 
and produce better men. The trouble is that 
the controlling authority would have exactly 
the same faults as its subjects; its advocates 
tacitly assume that they could manage society 
better than the majority of those who com- 
pose it when they themselves have the same 
faults as the majority. . Here, then, is the 
fundamental error of socialism from the philo- 
sophical standpoint—it assumes that faulty 
character ‘can so organize itself socially as to 
get out of itself a conduct which is not pro- 
portionately faulty.’ ”’ 


THAT MINISTERIAL BUREAU AGAIN. 


BY REY. B. F. HAMILTON, D.D., ROXBURY, MASS. 


Shall there be an organization, benevolent 
in design, representative in character, free 
from-commercial taint, subject entirely to 
the will of the denomination, yet so well 
manned and equipped as to furnish accurate 
information concerning pastorless churches 
and unemployed ministers seeking a settle- 
ment and to serve as a helpful medium of . 
communication between the two? This © 
question seems to admit of but one answer. 
Such a bureau has. long been a felt need in 
the denomination. 

It is neither creditable to our enterprise 
nor our.evangelism to read in the Year- 
Book that 102 Congregational churches are 
without pastors and that 315 ministers are 
without charge in Massachusetts alone— 
one-half of whom, it is safe to say, are ready 
and anxious to engage in pastoral work at 
once—while reports from several other States 
are still more discouraging. Surely this is 
poor economy of strength and opportunity. 
No shrewd business man can look with com- 
placency upon such neglect of skilled labor 
and available resources, No farmer who 
anticipates full harvests will suffer more 
than one-sixth of his help and one-fifth of 


» neglected fields. 
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his land to lie idle, especially when good 
crops have been raised on that same fallow 
ground in the past. Yet that is just what 
the Congregational churches are permitting 
on some of the richest Puritan soil in New 
England. Other denominations, either be- 
gause of their more elaborate polity or 
greater sectarian zeal, seem to have better 
success in utilizing their pastoral force and 
shepherding even their little flocks—Episco- 
palians and Methodists accomplishing this 
by their bishops, Presbyterians in their pres- 
byteries, Baptists by a bureau, which, if 
not formally adopted by the denomination, 
is, nevertheless, an offspring of her Home 
Missionary Society, begotten and nurtured 
by that spirit of sodality which makes the 
needs of a brother minister and sister 
church one’s own. True, our Hlome Mis- 
sionary Society has done much for these 
Private enterprise and a 
union organization, quick to see the weak 
spot in our polity, have done something 
toward remedying the evil and furnishing 
supplies for vacant pulpits. 

But these independent bureaus and the 
clergymen whom they seek to help are 
embarrassed by the character and the sys- 
tem of barter to which they are compelled 
to resort because of lack of support from 
the denomination. The ministry, like mat- 
rimony, is at a discount whenever its sacred 
interests are intrusted to the hands of a 
broker. And that ecclesiastical body which 
allows it to be possible for any union or- 
ganization, however benevolent, to supply 
fifty-two of its pulpits in sixty days with 
men, the majority of whom are from other 
denominations, while all other denomina- 
tions combined had need of only twenty-two 
supplies from the same source in the same 
time, may be very catholic but not very 
paternal in providing for those of its own 
household. 

Now is there not a more excellent way of 
helping to man our pastorless churches 
which is in keeping alike with the dignity 
of the ministry and the spirit of the Congre- 
gational polity? Our State association at 
its last annual meeting declared emphati- 
cally that there is, and, after listening to an 
elaborate report on the subject by a large 
committee appointed at a previous session, 
and after a full discussion, voted, with sub- 
stantial unanimity, to appoint a board of 
directors consisting of five clergymen and 
four laymen chosen from the different con- 
ferences of the State, who shall organize a 
ministerial bureau, choose a secretary and 
request the churches to contribute annually 
at the rate of three cents a member for his 
support. 

The brethren thus chosen have held fre- 
quent meetings and are putting forth no 
little effort to carry out their instructions 
to the letter, but they find it difficult to 
secure the right man for secretary without 
more definite assurance of the moral and 
material support of the churches. Only an 
experienced, wise and tactful man is wanted 
for so delicate a position—one who knows 
men and the needs of different fields and 
who would himself be welcomed to any 
vacant pulpit both as preacher and fatherly 
counselor. Such a man may be filling some 
useful position now and will not readily ex- 
change a certainty for an uncertainty. 

There is need, then, that pastors inform 


their people as to the importance of. this. 
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matter; that the scribes of conferences see 
to it that the subject is presented to these 
bodies at their autumn meetings and that 
such action is taken as will secure, if possi- 
ble, their support of the enterprise; that 
the denominational papers presentits claims 
to the public from time to time with the 
intent of securing a ministerial bureau 
worthy of the name—one that will give hope 
to young men looking toward the pastoral 
office, heart to discouraged clergymen out 
of employ and a helping hand to halting 
churches waiting aimlessly for the man 
who will lead them on to better things. 


THE OTHER VIEW OF IT, 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


The instinct of imitation, which is at the 
basis of most of the mistakes and many of 
the delights of our lives, is carrying things 
with a high hand just now in the matter of 
the great fair. It has occurred to one quiet 
observer, who is not going to Chicago, that 
our newspapers and magazines may be in 
danger of pushing a point a little too far 
in the steady, determined effort which the 
press is making to induce the great Amer- 
ican public, without respect to persons or 
circumstances, to visit the Columbian Expo- 
sition. 

Admit, without protest, that it is a good 
thing to see, and, other things being equal, 
that it is well for most of us to see it. It is 
not to dispute so simple, natural and whole- 
some a proposition that the pen behind 
this colump is moved to touch the other 
view of the universal question. 

The plain fact is that the recent financial 
crisis which we call ‘‘ the panic,’’ has put 
it out of the power of thousands of our peo- 
ple to give themselves this especial pleas- 
ure, and has put it to the conscience of hun- 
dreds of others as a doubtful indulgence, a 
question to be decided upon other motives 
than the accessible and easy one of having 
a good time in a popular way and of adding 
to one’s stock of knowledge in a particular 
fashion. 

Admitting that there is a large class of 
people who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would have visited the big show at Chicago, 
who, by means of the special conditions of 


this year, cannot do so, or ought not to do 


so, is it not a little hard on them that no- 
body recognizes the necessity of their case, 
too, or comes forward to appreciate the 
genuine conscience, courage and self-denial 
which may have been involved in the de- 
cision to stay at home? It takes these 
qualities to stem a tide, not to do the thing 
that other people are doing, and it is in just 
such small, secondary struggles of life as 
these, that the moral fiber may be most 
finely tested. 

Assuming that one is to stay at home; 
definitely, either for lack of strength or for 
lack of money, that one is to visit the 
World’s Fair only by the pages of the great 
dailies and the illustrations of the great 
magazines, why not look at the other side 
of the question? Really, when we come to 
think of it, there are still other ways left of 
enjoying life. The great vanity fair does 
not comprise them all—in spite of your 
neighbor who harrows your soul by urging 
the reasons why you ‘‘ought to go, you 
know.’’ Pleasure is a process of selection, 
and independence of other. people is the 
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first element in having a good time. For 
most of us there can be but so much outing 
margininthe year. ‘When next July blisters 
the pavements, when next August scorches 
the suburban lawns, when the thermome- 
ter stands at 90° at night and 108° at noon, 
and the cool cash cost of a big ‘‘third 
roller’’ or a salt east wind presses upon the 
pocket, he may be the happy man who has 
not lost his summer vacation in the Ferris 
Wheel. When the subscription time for the 
magazines or the great New York daily 
‘‘turns again, turns again,’ there may be 
compensations even for loss of a visit to 
Machinery Hall. When the wife or the 
delicate daughter coughs next March, when 
a sudden, sunshiny Southern trip may save 
a life, or at least shall bless the year, there 
will be no regret that it is not all hopelessly 
swallowed in the Midway Plaisance. 

- “Some folks,’’ says Thackeray, ‘like 
books and tea; and some like cognac and a 
canter across country.’’ It is not to be 
overlooked that, as there is what may be 
called the game temperament, so there is 
the fair temperament, There are classes of 
people who go to shows as there are other 
classes that read or drive or listen to music. 
A county fair or a horse fair or a world’s 
fair—it is all one—there are men who must 
‘see the fair,’’ whatever and whenever and 
wherever it may be, just as there are others 
who prefer poetry, or home, or a quiet jour- 
ney among beautiful scenery, or-a sail in a 
northwest wind. 

It would be hard to count the cost of this 
mere temperamental running to Chicago— 
the cost of disappointment, of sickness, of 
debt, of disagreement in families and of 
anxiety over unwise and irrevocable outlay 
which the stirring of the fair temperament 
has caused among us this year. It is well 
to remember, too, that a great popular show 
like this is peculiarly ephemeral in its effect. 
upon many minds. An eminent man who 
recently visited Chicago to please his wife, 
told me that out of the whole experience 
the only thing that stayed by him distinctly 
was the sight of Hagenbach’s trained wild 
animals. 

In recalling the impressions of the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exposition, which I 
visited conscientiously and enthusiastically, 
I found, in a year’s time, that the only points 
which remained in mind after the whole 
kaleidoscope had settled were the Corliss 
engine and some rose-colored blankets from 
the Netherlands. [I might add the price of 
wheeled chairs by the hour, which is quite 
distinct. 

This is a year to try men’s souls as well 
as their purses. It is good to accept our 
denials, gracefully, but it is as well to select 
them intelligently. The power to ‘see life 
steadily and see it whole”’ is the final touch- 
stone of nature. The decision where to 
expend or not to expend a hundred dollars 
may be as true an index of character as 
the power to write an essay on politieal 
economy, or to preside on the platform of 
a popular charity. The chances are that 
the man who has cheerfully and intelli- 
gently and necessarily stayed at home will 
know as much and be as happy twelve 
months from now as he who has forced his 
way to Chicago when he could not afford 
it, or had not the health for it, at all risks 
and with any consequences, because it is 
the fashion to go. 
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The Moral Tone of Congress Now and Then. 


By Hon. Henry L. DAwEs, PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


Iam no pessimist. I do not believe that 
the world is growing worse either in whole 
erin part. There may be places where in 
the last thirty years, more or less, it has 
oxidized or rusted out; but, on the other 
hand, there are a great many spots which 
by attrition have become brighter and 
smoother, so that the whole shines more 
brilliantly and is far more beautiful. One 
need not go over the world we live in to 
compare, in detail, the points with which 
he comes in contact today with those he 
encountered a generation ago to determine 
whether as a whole we have gone forward 
or backward, upward or downward. 

There was, during the last session of 
Congress, quite an ostentatious exhibition 
of indignation at the charge a member of 
the House had made that one of its mem- 
bers was intoxicated while making a speech 
on the floor of the House. To those who 
had knowledge of the frequency of such 
occasions in the past the whole affair bor- 
dered on the ridiculous, and yet there was 
a wholesome lesson in it after all, especially 
to those who are continually crying out 
against congressional morals and insisting 
upon it that those who make our laws are 
growing worse and worse in their personal 
habits as well as legislative character. To 
those older members looking on and seeing 
this effort of the Fifty-second Congress to 
make it appear to the country that none of 
its members ever appeared in that sorry 
plight on the floor of Congress, there come 
up in mind many occasions in the past 
when members habitually, in the use of in- 
toxicating liquors to excess, appeared in 
their seats and attempted the transaction of 
business, and when violent outbreaks and 
altercations were not infrequent. 

In the minds of those members there 
should not be left a doubt in this respect— 
Congress of today is far ahead of the Con- 
gress of the last generation. There is no 
occasion to take sides in the controversy of 
last session. It may be true and it may not 
be true that a member did attempt to make 
a speech while so far under the influence of 
liquor as to create a scandal. If it be true, 
the fact that the House of Representatives 
felt itself scandalized and called upon to 
protect its good name against implication 
shows most strikingly the difference in this 
respect between Congress now and Congress 
then, Thirty, or even twenty, years ago 
any member would have been laughed at 
who felt called upon to deny such an impu- 
tation, and a committee could hardly have 
been found to have kept their faces even 
sober while sitting and taking testimony of 
members as to their opinion of the sobriety 
of certain members, specified by name, who 
had been attempting to make speeches or 
do anything else they might be called upon 
to do on the floor of the House. My 

Legislation may not be of a higher charac- 
ter now than then and legislators of today 
may intellectually fall behind their prede- 
eessors, but if there were in times past any 
just ground for charging upon the legislator 
corrupt motives no such charge lays at the 
door of the legislator of today. 

1 am speaking now of the personnel of 
Congress, not of methods of legislation; and 


I am not contrasting statesmansbip, but I 
allude to the broad and indiscriminate 
charge that members of Congress are di- 
rectly influenced in their votes by corrupt 
approaches—that their votes are bought, 
either by money gain directly or by gain of 
some other equally direct and positive char- 
acter. Legislation may be of such a nature 
as to corrupt, in the opinion of many, the 
public morals, but the individual legislator 
who promotes it votes his convictions, I am 
sure, however mistaken he may be. It has 
not always been so in the past. Thirty 
years ago rumor was rife with the integrity 
of the individual legislator and often made 
bold to point him out, so that members 
sometimes became conspicuous for these 
qualities as others are for attainments in 
statesmanship. 

If we descend from generalities to par- 
ticulars the result will be equally gratify- 
ing. Drunkenness and the sensitiveness of 
Congress, in its last session, over the charge 
that one of its members was intoxicated 
when making a speech has already been 
alluded to. If the charge had been true, it 
was so rare an occurrence in comparison 
with the past that it, of itself, marked a 
progress full of encouragement. If, in days 
gone by, it were not. an everyday occur- 
rence, it is still within the memory of some, 
who are yet members, that it was so fre- 
quently the fact as to ‘cause little comment. 
Night sessions were sure to be occasions of 
disturbance and scandal in this regard and 
hardly ever escaped scenes of personal alter- 
eation. All this has changed and night 
sessions are no longer synonymous with 
broils. 
ceased to be a rarity or a butt. At social 
entertainments and private parties wine- 
glasses are now turned down without re- 
mark where once the host was hurt unless 
apologized to for the slight and the guest 
was sure to be turned down as a crank. 

Many things have contributed to this 
gratifying improvement in all that pertains 
to the personnel of Congress during the last 
forty years. It is far from being the same 
body, nor are its members the representatives 
of the same people. In numbers there were 
then but 290 all told, now they number 444 
and represent three times as many people 
and a country many times as large in extent, 
reaching from ocean to ocean—all of them a 
free people with common schools and col- 
leges and seminaries and churches manifold, 
bound closer together by railroads and tele- 
graphs and consequent new methods of 
business intercourse than when the whole 
nation was within an area not a fifth part of 
the present territory. 

All that is good in any part is thus brought 
in close contact with every other part, and 
good is bound to prevail over evil whenever 
they try strength. And thus every benefi- 
cent instrumentality of any one locality be- 
comes at once a missionary force stationed 
at every other locality in the land. The 
mass has been growing better all the time 
under these influences, and their representa- 
tives grow better with them. The Capitol 
where they meet is a witness of what I say. 


The old structure of those days has been:' 


transformed into the finest parliament house 


A total abstinence member has. 


[ 


in the world, decorated by art, adorned with 
esthetic contributions of a high order not 
known in legislative halls of the olden time 
in this country. The whole building is it- 
self a symbol and teacher of the power and 
grandeur of the nation. Deviltry and sin 
do not like such a place. 

Along with this change has come another... 
The Capitol is not in the same city it was. 
forty years ago. The Congress then met ina 
small, half-finished town of less than twenty 
thousand inhabitants, with every other 
abode the hovel of aslave or the hut of some 
poor ‘‘ white trash’’ hardly less wretched, 
with mud knee-deep in all its streets with- 
out even a cobble paving stone on which to: 
rest the sole of one’s foot. Lafayette and 
Franklin Squares were then pig yards, only 
there were no yards, so that the swine didn’t 
know, even on Sunday when ladies were try- 
ing to go to church, the difference between 
the sidewalk and the mire of the street. 
The most conspicuous signs were on the 
gambling houses, and the most frequented 
marts of trade were the slave pens. Since 
then they have moved the Capitol into a city 
of 250,000 persons, with streets and avenues. 
having more than fifty miles of concrete 
pavement and lined with more than 60,000 
selected shade trees. In it are the Smithso- 
nian, the new Columbia College and the Col- 
lege for Deaf-Mutes, standing where: forty 
years ago they would have sunk out of sight 
in a bog, and the Catholic National Univer- 
sity, where snipes and quails were then 
hunted, all established, in fulfillment of the: 
injunction of Smithson, ‘‘for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.”’ 
It is a city of churches, also, and church- 
going people, observers of the Sabbath and 
preservers of peace and good order during 
the week. No cityin the land is more quiet 
on Sunday or more law-abiding on the week 
day. 

Increased compensation has enabled the 
congressman to bring his family to Wash- 
ington and to enjoy the refining and re- 
straining influences of his own home while 
in the service of the public. A large pro- 
portion: of members now ‘‘ keep house”’ 
instead of keeping poor company. He must 
be a very superficial observer who fails to 
trace the elevating influence of this home 
life upon the daily deportment of Congress. 
The like influence comes of all the improved 
surroundings which so strikingly contrast 
the life of today with that of former times. 
Washington has in recent years become the 
winter home of a large and generally culti- 
vated class of people, strangers to it in for- 
mer times. Literary and scientific students 
come there for the rare opportunities af- 
forded for study, men of independence and 
leisure for enjoyment of so much to be 
found that is attractive and mteresting at 
the capital, and invalids to escape the rigors 
of some colder climate.’ With these the 
congressman daily mingles, at lectures, pub- 
lic discussions, literary clubs and in society, 
and goes to his own work the better for his 
contact with them. 

Whatever may have been the cause, and 
doubtless there have been many contributing 
to the result, the fact cannot be disputed 
that congressional life has been for many 


- but it is fraught with evil. 


- ized the conductor of fifty years. 
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years undergoing a change for the better in 
allessential elements of character. Bladens- 
burg, the ‘field of honor’’ in olden time, 
has literally fallen into ‘‘innocuous desue- 
tude”? and cannot be found except on the 


‘map. It is more than fifty years since the 


last congressional duel was fought on that 
ground and the bloody corpse of a member 
brought back to the Capitol. And it is well- 
nigh forty years since even a bloodless 
duel has been “arranged”’ and then ‘‘ disar- 
ranged’’ between members. There have 
been disturbances ‘and angry altercations 
since, but the last ‘‘ knock down’”’ was more 
than thirty years ago. Personal corruption 
in legislation has not been specifically 
charged these many years. I am not speak- 
ing of the indiscriminate charges which no 
man fathers and which are brought to no 
man’s door. Nor do members of the pres- 
ent generation grow rich or poor at the rou- 
lette table or faro bank, as was the manner 
of some in generations gone by. 

It is not claimed for the Congress of today 
that it is all that it should be. No body of 
men has ever reached that stage. What is 
maintained with confidence is that there has 
been great and gratifying improvement. It 
is the fashion in these days and in certain 
quarters to denounce Congress in the most 


' general and unqualified terms and to speak 


all manner of evil against it. These whole- 
sale denunciations do not come from those 
who know it best. There is not only no 
justification for this intemperate criticism 
He does not 
serve the public who impairs its confidence 
in and weakens its respect for those who 
make its laws. 

Depend upon it that congressional life 
has not lagged behind while all else about 
us has been growing better, and depend 
upon it, also, that he who is fiercest in his 
denunciations is quite likely to be most de- 
serving of them himself. 


USEFUL. 


BY REY. A, H. QUINT, D. D. 


Not many weeks ago the papers noted the 
fiftieth anniversary of a railway official’s un- 
broken connection with the road. For the 
first year or two he had been in some pre- 
paratory employment, but for nearly the 
whole period he had been a conductor upon 
either a branch or short loop of a road 
running out of Boston. His trips covered 
but few miles each. His service was unpre- 
ittending. I remember him as he was thirty 
years ago. I was familiar with this road, 
and I recall one conductor who invariably 
had a single flower in a buttonhole of his 
left lapel. People said that his wife always 
placed it there ‘‘ for luck.’’ 

A thoughtful person may well consider 
the great usefulness which had character- 
The ex- 
tent of his direct trip, if limited, as I sup- 
pose it was, to ‘‘the branch,” was inside of 
forty minutes. The first third of the out- 


ward train’s ruin was on the main line, and 


through close city and well-settled suburbs. 
Great express trains come thundering by 
where the local leaves the main line. To 
keep on time, to avoid the interference of 
other trains, to escape in crossing tracks, to 
watch the passengers entering or leaving 


' the cars—these things require a sharp eye, 
‘a cool head, a steady nerve, a firm will. 


‘librarian’s chair 
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They require also that the man should never 
forget an order, never make his own com- 
fort paramount, never fail to preserve his 
good nature though sorely provoked by un- 
reasonable people. I remember a conductor 
on the main line of this road who was de- 
cidedly gruff in his demeanor, but who had 
a very kindly heart. It was in the time 
before the use of the present platform and 
coupler, when passenger cars were quite a 
distance apart. I was looking on one day 
when a young man, in trying to pass from 
one car to another, slipped between the two. 
Our conductor, just coming out of the door, 
sprang forward and, grasping the collar of 
the falling man with his powerful arms, 
pulled him up with a sudden jerk and 
threw him into the open car, with the sim- 
ple cross-toned exclamation, ‘‘ What were 
you down there for?’’ Then he passed on 
about his business without another look. 
Some years afterward this conductor was 
buried from my church. 

The usefulness of the fifty years’ service 
mentioned is worth commemorating. The 
public convenience which it has subserved 
has been immense. The responsibility for 
peoples’ lives has been enormous. The 
whole has required qualities of wonderful 
steadiness and faithfulness. The work has 
been unremitting. Each trip during the 
days of the weeks of the months of fifty 
years has required the same high standard 
with every other. It is useless to say that 
the service has been paid for. If the man’s 
object had been solely to get his salary he 
never could have filled his place. There 
must have been a higher principle involved. 
The life has been a useful life, and useful 
because the man’s heart was in his work. 

There is much useful work in the world. 
There is much usefulness which money paid 
for service does not buy. There are many 
useful people. In the analysis of motives, 
such as made Hopkins and his school merci- 
less to everything but an almost unknow- 
able consciousness, people got bewildered 
and disheartened. A person who is doing 
good work need not worry himself about 
abstract motives. A useful life is a good 
life in the sight of God. If its course was 
not ordered and guided by God the life 
would not have been useful, The fruits de- 
termine the character of the tree. I ad- 
mired the remark of a friend of mine who 
said, when his lavish care was noted, 
‘“‘There shall no dumb animals testify 
against me at the day of judgment that I 
did not take good care of them.” 

If we notice some employments we see 
more clearly than in some others what a 
useful life is. Returning from a council a 
few weeks ago I was sitting with a man 
(one of the delegates) who had for more 
than forty years been in the service of a 
particular bank, noted for his uprightness 
and integrity. His life had been‘a life of 
patient usefulness in the management of 
trust funds. I have in mind a retired school 
teacher who had served for half a century. 
His Christian influence had been steady. 
The usefulness of such a life in the training 
of successive classes cannot be measured. 
Then I saw a few days ago a woman en- 
gaged in city mission work. ‘She is faithful 
and steady. Her life is retired but its use- 
fulness is undoubted. But for the danger 
of offending the occupant of the assistant 
in our Congregational 
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House, where she has held office for nearly 
thirty years, and where she knows every 
pamphlet among the scores of thousands in 
the library, and where she is invaluable to 
the helpless minister who comes for search, 
I should allude to her life as a good speci- 
men of usefulness. Mothers at home, men 
in daily: work, afford to a close observer 
plenty of illustrations. 

We cannot have failed to notice bow often 
in achurch some person was evidently de- 
signed for usefulness. If anything extra is 
to be done people turn instinctively to this 
person. He is so well fitted, or she is, 
that such an one is often loaded with cares. 
It is unfortunately to be remembered that 
in such a case the chances are ten to one 
that that person has to suffer from the jeal- 
ousy of others. The one who can do the 
most, and does do the most, is apt to meet 
with poor return. He is accused of wanting 
to rule. They say he likes to put him- 
self forward. This is often the penalty 
of usefulness. I have known cases of 
troubles in church matters where the diffi- 
culty was exactly in jealousy of the most 
useful person in the church. It requires 
much grace to be willing to work and be 
censured for it. Perhaps sometimes there 
may be a lack of tact and an unconscious de- 
sire to be invaluable. We are all imperfect. 

There will often be found in a community 
of moderate size persons of great, useful- 
ness. There is a man now in my thought 
who is a good adviser. He has means and 
can afford to give his time. He makes wills. 
He advises widows in the settlement of es- 
tates. He keeps people from litigation. 
Everybody knows that he is honest, He 
does his work well in the world, just as well 
as he did it on Cemetery Hill. Another is 
one who was for years just the person for 
the office of selectman. It was almost like 
the case in New Hampshire where a young . 
man told an absent citizen that the town 
had elected a hundred selectmen. ‘' What 
do you mean by that,” said the other, ‘‘ when 
the law allows only three?’’ ‘‘O,’’ said the 
party of the first part, ‘‘ we elected one and 
two ciphérs and that makes a hundred.” 
But the man I mention attended to the 
finances of the town; he was made the first 
mayor; he had to look after the laying out 
of the new cemetery; he was president of a 
bank; and he was trustee of trust funds. 
Fortunately the people were not jealous of 
him. They relied upon his ability. 

I think I must add this suggestion, that 
usefulness proves to be the wisest policy, 
although I hate the word policy. If a 
young man is starting in some position his 
success will be just in accordance with the 
degree of usefulness which he makes appar- 
ent to bis employers. Business men want 
useful service. Itis for that that they em- 
ploy subordinates. One who, with the nec- 
essary moral qualities, makes himself thor- 
oughly useful is the one who is wanted. I 
heard a person recently say: ‘‘ In these hard 
times, when work becomes scarce, we drop 
those who are of the least use to us, but we 
hold on to the men and women who are 
useful even if we do not make anything by 
it for the time being.’’ This employer of 
scores of work people knew how to discrimi- 
nate. The useful were kept. I keep in 
mind a few things, as they come to me, for 


young men. This lesson is one of them. 


Make yourself useful. 
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HEAVEN'S BIRTHDAY. 


BY MISS M. C. JONES. 


A year is gone since he has been in heav’n! 

Dear Lord of mercy grant, we pray Thee, grace 
To thank Thee that so long it has been giv’n 

To him to see the brightness of Thy face. 


Itisayear! What hath it brought to him? 
What it has meant to us we know full well— 
Paths trod with prayers for patience, eyes tear-dim, 
And hours whose tale to God alone we tell. 


But unto him! The heart beats quick and high 
When the thought travels through the boundless 
deep, 
Which lies beyond our life as oceans lie 
Beyond a range of pathless mountains steep. 


What depth of wisdom may be his tonight, 
Outseeing keenest eye of any man! 

What myst’ries may be open in his sight 
Who understandeth more than sages can! 


What strength for life is his! Could he return 
To teach us how to take God’s gifts to us— 
Whate’er their, semblance—would our hearts not 
burn? 
We should not creep beneath life’s burden thus! 


And, crown of all, think of his wealth of love! 
Knowing no longer any bound or fear, 

Linking him close to heaven’s heart above 
Yet making earth more dear and still more dear. 


Over the pathless mountains he has gone, 
Upon the open ocean sails his bark, 

Sweet winds of joy forever urge it on 
Through a fair sky that feareth not the dark. 


The blessedness a year has brought to him, 
No mortal eye could suffer to behold 

And we can only whisper, *“‘ Sight is dim, 
‘The half was never ’—never can be—told!”’ 


EE 


Intelligent parents usually recognize the 
fact that by interesting themselves in the 
affairs of their children they not only pre- 
serve their own youth but strengthen and 
keep their hold on the little ones. But per- 
haps they are slower to realize their addi- 
tional privilege of interesting the children 
in the affairs of their elders, thus gradually 
developing the mental powers while increas- 
ing their knowledge. We were much im- 
pressed the other day on hearing a mother 
relate at table to her three boys, aged, re- 
spectively, eight, ten and thirteen, the story 
of one of Walter Besant’s recent novels, ex- 
plaining in simple language the moral and 
psychological problems involved. The lads, 
who evidently were used to this kind of enter- 
tainment from mamma, listened attentively, 
occasionally asking a question whose intel- 
ligence would have done credit to an adult 
mind. That mother has reason to be proud 
of her sons and she has the added satisfac- 
tion of knowing that she is their most fasci- 
nating companion. 


The number of recent railroad accidents 
emphasizes afresh the advantage when tray- 
. eling of having one’s full name and address 
somewhere about the person. Pathetic cases 
are on record of long delay in identifying 
those killed or injured in accidents involv- 
ing large loss of life because of neglect’ in 
this matter. The simplest means of identi- 
fication is a visiting card carried in the 
pocket-book, but it is appalling to think how 
few of the thousands who travel daily by 
boats and cars are willing to exercise even 
this slight care for themselves. Continued 
immunity from accident makes this class 
specially careless. Some mothers keep a 
supply of label ribbons on hand on which 
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are written in indelible ink the full name 
and address of the various members of the 
household. These labels are securely fas- 
tened to some undergarment whenever one 
of the family starts on a long journey. But 
some provision for identification is quite as 
necessary in going back and forth every day 
to school or office as when one undertakes 
an occasional trip. 


MORE ABOUT STARCH. 


The recent humorous homily on starch in 
this department has evoked a number of 
replies, One from a person who signs her- 
self Dame Rustic is worthy of comment be- 
cause it touches upon basal ideas concern- 
ing housework. This writer claims that 
starch is necessary for ‘“‘the voluminous 
skirts which fashion prescribes for her 
growing girls’’ and adds, ‘‘ what wrath and 
heartburnings would be the result if at 
school Mrs. Smith’s girls should taunt the 
Jones girls with wearing aprons whose 
stiffness and gloss could not compete with 
theirs.’’ 

Now it is evident from this communica- 
tion that there are still a good many women 
who clothe their children and administer 
their households primarily with reference 
to what other people will think and say. 
This principle of action not only destroys 
comfort in the home, but it narrows the 
mother to a pitiful degree by making her 
a mere drudge. Woman’s emancipation, 
which is constantly affirmed to be a distin- 
guishing mark of the present century, may 
have some features of doubtful value, but cer- 
tainly it has been an unmixed blessing in 
showing her the dignity of labor and pointing 
out ways of doing housework more scien- 
tifically and methodically than in days past. 


If she remains fettered by fashion and by. 


old methods or ideas she is self-bound, for 
an open door into larger life has been set 
before her. , 

Taking the case cited for a text we would 
say, in the first place, that fashion does not 
decree voluminous starched skirts for grow- 
ing girls, Plain, serviceable material, un- 
starched and easily laundered, is the demand 
of modern times, as every mother knows 
who spends her time in reading articles on 
domestic economy or household science in- 
stead of over the ironing board. Secondly, 
there would be no chance for rivalry be- 
tween the Smith and Jones girls as to the 
glossiness of their respective aprons if, in 
some way, they had not imbibed the notion 
that dress was of supreme consequence. 
Children normally are indifferent about 
clothes, provided they are neat and pretty 
and there is nothing unusual in either cut 
or fabric to attract the attention of their 
mates. Occasionally, indeed, a sensitive 
child suffers tortures from being compelled 
to wear something to which he has taken 
an unreasonable dislike. But in such cases 
the wise mother quietly substitutes some- 
thing else and passes as lightly over the 
matter as possible. 

The true remedy, however, in the instance 
referred to is not for Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Jones to expend their individual strength 
in trying to make the aprons more stiff and 
glossy but in putting-more sense into their 
own minds and the minds of the children 


whom God has given them. Let these: 


women settle it as a foundation principle in 
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their own homes, no matter what the rest 
of the world thinks or says, that ‘‘ the life is 
more than the food and the body than the rai- 
ment,’’ and then act accordingly. Let them 
spend the time saved from trying to secure 
that extra degree of polish on the aprons in 
cultivating themselves to be companions for 
their children or even in taking the physi- 
cal rest which will ward off nervousness and 
irritability. When the little Smiths and 
Joneses are twenty or forty they will have 
small recollection of their aprons, unless 
the subject of dress has been unduly accen- 
tuated, but they will retain a vivid remem- 
brance of mother’s spirit and aim in life. 

This is the gospel of domestic science for 
which we strenuously plead—first of all, the 
emancipation of one’s self and, next, more 
definite directions in books and papers how 
to simplify housework in a manner to leave 
overburdened wives and mothers free for 
the higher interests of the home. 


ONE VIEW OF COLLEGE. 


BY STELLA S. BRADFORD. 


The word college means just what one 
reads into it. To me it means an American 
girls’ college in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Narrowing further, it 
means a number of brick buildings in a 
large green campus, not the largest campus 
in the country, but large enough for a dozen 
tennis courts, for broad lawns shaded with 
elms, for botanical gardens, and for orchards 
sheltering innumerable hammocks. From 
the campus there are views of the Connecti- 
cut valley, of Mount Tom and Mount Hol- 
yoke, of the Pelham Hills and Mount Sugar 
Loaf. 

But college means also the college life. 
On entering this I discovered that a girl’s 
reputation is for her to make. No money, 
no family, no honors in previous schools 
serve her now. She stands only on the 
value of her own intellect, her own charac- 
ter, her own individuality, and the reputa- 
tion she gains is, in most cases, a true one. 
The girls one meets are from California and 
Brazil, from Chicago and the hills of Ver- 
mont. There are girls whose fathers are 
trying, through a college course, to put one 
sensible idea behind a pretty face. There 
are girls who tutor and sew during all the 
ordinary hours of a day in order to have 
the college training and whom their com 
panions honor with a class presidency. 
Some study all day and nearly all night for 
fear some one may gain a higher standing 
than they. Others there are whose work is 
their life and who see all other life in the 
light of the laboratory and the library. 
Some few think only of athletics or of 
afternoon teas in Amherst, while, on the 
other hand, some have ‘‘souls capacious as 
the spheres and hearts as large as all 
humanity.”’ 

As a freshman one is several years younger 
than before she was a college girl. When 
the allotted tasks are done there is time for 
tennis, for tramps and drives over the hills 
and for anything ingenuity can suggest. 
There is no responsibility. One often hears 
the excuse, ‘‘ A little fresh, but wait a year 
or two.”? Gradually a change comes. An 
example must be set to the incoming classes 
‘(for the sake of the college.’’ There is a 
responsibility to the town people and to 
the home people, for our lives will answer 


_ years of your life. 
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the question, ‘‘What is a college girl?” 


_ Societies are entered, committees multiply, 


offices are, held and an education not of 
books is begun. Some of the unwritten 
electives are editing, carpentering, costume 
making, stage managing, parliamentary law 
and training of glee club. 

Perhaps most important of all, one’s 
friends and acquaintances increase in num- 
ber and in depth. For a girl with half a 
heart, college is not long a collection of 
seven hundred brains disguised by tasteful 
and untasteful dresses. From year to year 
the number of living persons increases, and 
one realizes that each girl is the center of 
her own life and of a life of exceeding inter- 
est. When this discovery is made one’s 
own life is changed. One must be friendly 
to every one if not friends with every one, 
for underneath the pretty and frivolous or 
the shabby or uninteresting exterior there 
may be a tragedy or even a shy comedy. 
So the responsibilities increase. 

The actual college work of books changes 
from drudgery, or an interesting game, to 
absorbing life. I think the health of very 
few is lost through the work imposed. 
Those who leave college less strong than 
when they entered do so through the pecul- 
iar combinations they make of work and 
play, exercise and rest. Some college girls 
are still in need of bells to tell them when 
the hour for each duty arrives, or for the 
voice of a nurse to say, ‘‘ No, no, don’t 
touch.’”’ The wish sometimes rises that 
such girls could be given a course in walks 
under the trees in the insane asylum on the 
hill. It might save a longer residence there 
in after years. Of course one must work, 
but the amount depends much on the girl. 
There were very exceptional days that 
forced me to begin work at four in the 
morning and I have known days which had 
thirteen hours of work in them. Some les- 
sons seem impossible to learn and some pro- 
fessors have ideals which are beyond the 
reach of ordinary girls and scorn of ordi- 
nary achievement that is unbounded. Work 
there must be and work there is, but it is 
this work in common that makes the bond 
of good fellowship among us. In the main, 
we have a common aim and we work in 
sympathy. It is this- feeling that makes 
our good times possible. There is never.an 
extra hour nor half-hour in which some 
ingenious plan is not carried out. Cam- 
paign rallies in costume need but fifteen 
minutes’ preparation. A farce is given at 
two days’ notice. Wandering musicians 
furnish the best music for a dance on the 
campus. Nothing can be easier nor more 
jolly than a griddle-cake party since gas 
stoves exist. Dancing or reading clubs are 
a natural interlude between supper and 
study. Besides, there are many dramatics, 
*“promenades’’ and receptions which re- 
quire many hours of hard work from many 


~ girls. aa 


Now comes the question, ‘‘ What is it all 
for? You have given up four of the best 
You have not proved 
yourself a genius in any line. Was it worth 
while?”? That question I will answer gladly, 
but I can answer it only to one who will 


' grant that life is worth living, because each 


man is a ‘‘god, though in the germ,’’ only 
to one who can say, 


Youth shows but half, trust God- 
In all, nor be afraid. 
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To one who looks at life as a whole, 
college makes it infinitely »more worth liv- 
ing. It does this both objectively and sub- 
jectively. Subjectively, it multiplies one’s 
resources many times. Itis hard to realize 
that life anywhere can bore any one whose 
eyes college has opened. A girl has stud- 
ied geology—a hammer and rocky country 
will keep her interested and busy. She has 
studied economics—what newspaper is not 
full of questions concerning the wealth of 
nations? Give her a library and there are 
courses of suggested reading for which there 
was never time in college. She has studied 
psychology and it has suggested problems 
which a long life among living beings will 
make only more interesting. Put ber ina 
light-ship. Vistas of thought have opened 
which will lead her above the fog and the 
clouds. 

Objectively, the content of the world has 
changed. Every word, every situation, has 
gained new significance, new relations. Sci- 
ence furnishes similes, history furnishes 
examples. People whom we meet are dif- 
ferent. 

As college closes we have four almost 
perfectly happy years to look back upon. 
These having been so full of life, it is but 
reasonable to expect fullness of life in what 


is to come, 
, det SAS ES 


CONCERNING MEMORANDA. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK, 


Every one knows the difficulty of carrying 
a number of errands in one’s mind. Per- 
haps there is no strain greater than that of 
trying to recall in their order commissions 
which are to be done ata certain time and 
which, if forgotten, will cause great incon- 
venience, or worse. Many wrinkles and 
gray hairs, if not many cases of nervous 
prostration, may be prevented by the prac- 
tice of making memoranda of things to be 
remembered. Standing on a small cabizet 
in a busy woman’s private room the other 
day might have been seen a card bearing 
the following cabalistic words: ‘‘ Mary, rub- 
bers; grocer; bill at Carr’s; notes, M. C. H.; 
reprove D.; mend lavender silk.” 

‘What does this mean?’ asked a visitor 
in the family. 

‘‘In those few words are comprised my 


‘routine for tlc day,’’ replied her friend, 


laughingly. ‘I must go out at eleven and 
my rubbers are muddy from yesterday’s 
tramp. Mary must clean them; I am just 
about to ring for her to doit. I must then 
go to the grocer and reprimand him for 
sending me a dozen poor oranges yesterday 
instead of the good ones for which I paid him. 
Then the stove dealer must be paid a cer- 
tain $2 which has been owing him for three 
months or more, and which is so small a 
bill that it will be neglected indefinitely un- 
less I take it in hand myself. M. C. and H. 
have all sent me invitations which must be 
acknowledged today. My dear little daugh- 
ter Daisy was impertinent to her grand- 
mother yesterday, though I have only just 
learned of the fact. I must take her aside 
as soon as she returns from school and re- 
prove her. This evening I go to a recep- 
tion, and there is a difficult rent in my best 
gown which only I can mend. But for my 
memoranda I should never be able to keep 
my days’ works, straight. You may have 


_heard me complimented upon my youthful 
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looks and spirits. I believe that my habit 
of keeping my memoranda in this way is 
largely responsible for my good physical 
condition.”’ } 


THE FLOWERY KINGDOM AT THE 
PAIR. 


BY VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON ROBIE. 


The music of brass gongs and the flutter 
of gayly colored banners greet us as we 
enter the land of the Celestials. Every- 
where are grotesque lanterns and swinging 
umbrellas, while the air is filled with the 
clatter of tongues and the clatter of sandals. 
Behind low counters smiling Chinamen 
call forth the praises of Canton ginger, em- 
broidered crépe, lacquer trays and teapots. 

One corner of the room has many tables 
and here Chinese dishes are served—rice 
with chopsticks in purple and gold bowls, 
mysterious candy, preserved wild lemons 
and Longsoy and Syil Sun tea. There are 
other dishes not nearly so good marked 
‘“‘American’’—pie, corned beef, beans. One 
wishes the latter could be banished from 
the fair. They crop up everywhere—in 
Turkey, in old Vienna, even in Lapland. 
But a New England housewife would not 
recognize them. The wild lemons are de- 
licious and are served with a two-pronged 
silver fork so quaint and pretty that one 
longs to carry it away as a souvenir. The 
waiters smile continually, and repeat over 
and over, ‘‘ Velly nice?”’ 

Jn the rear of the building an orchestra 
plays national airs while a historical drama, 
entitled A Plot to Assassinate the Emperor, 
is daily enacted. There seems to be neither 
beginning nor end to this remarkable pro- 
duction, but the costumes are gorgeous and 
the whole thing is interesting. 

A short flight of stairs leads to the joss 
house. This is an immense room filled with 
the weird and the curious. At one ‘end .- 
is enthroned Kwan Kung, the joss, who 
is now universally worshiped throughout 
China. His son, his arnior-bearer and four 
hermits are grouped about him, and above 
and on both sides are strange shields and 
devices. Incense is burning before Kwan 
Kung, and it is the duty of one of the 
priests to see that the tapers never burn 
out. There are images of Confucius, of 
Buddha and also many historical and myth- 
ological scenes in miniature, one amusing 
one being An Expedition of the Emperor 
to the Moon. The ten courts of justice are 
represented, but these are not pleasant to 
look upon. A model of the famous porce- 
lain pagoda of Nankin, the former capital 
of China, is one of the unique things on 
this floor. But the big dragon and the fam- 
ily of Moy San are the chief attractions. 

Before Mr. and Mrs. Moy, Moy Kim, a 
little girl of three, and Moy Pong, a small 
boy of one year, came to take up their 
abode at the fair, the dragon held absolute 
sway, but now he is obliged to divide the 
honors. The Moys were brought from Can- 
ton to show the visitors of the exposition 
how a Chinese family of rank lives and 
dresses. Little Pong, with his shaven head 
and one long lock of black hair, might easily 
be mistaken for one of the big dolls hanging 
in the bazar. Kim, his sister, is a very 
attractive little maid. Her hair is elabo- 
rately puffed, and she wears a blue frock 
embroidered with silver storks. When Moy 
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San first arrived he wore a towering head- } 
dress, at least two feet in hight, but of late 
he has discarded all marks of rank and 
dresses like an ordinary Chinaman. They are 
a very happy family and Kim and Pong are 
remarkably good-natured. All day long the 
tots shake hands with strangers, while Moy 
San answers innumerable questions regard- 
ng them. Through an open door a glimpse 
of teacups and chopsticks may be seen. 

Not far off is the dragon. This great 
creature is 165 feet in length. In the center 
of his head is a short gold horn, and from 
the sides two long silver ones project. His 
eyes are huge glass balls and in his forehead 
isa small mirror. The linked scales of the 
coiling body are made of brass, velvet and 
silk, and represent the work of months. In 
Chinese mythology the dragon plays an im- 
portant part, while in art he holds the same 
position that the pheenix does in Japan. 

This particular dragon is designed to take 
part in street parades on state occasions. 
His body is hollow, and from the sides fes- 
toons of silk fall to the ground. This com- 
pletely covers the forty men who carry the 
huge monster on his triumphal march. 
Early in June there was a procession of all 
nations in Jackson Park, and when the 
dragon appeared at the head of the Chinese 
colony, swaying and writhing, he created 
quite a sensation. ‘Today he rests quietly 
on wooden pedestals. 

The Chinese building is well worthy of 
study. Outside of Chinatown in San Fran- 
cisco there is no place in this country where 
so many interesting things of the Flowery 
Kingdom may be seen. The attendants are 
extremely courteous, and Mr. Sling, the 
manager, takes special pains to explain mat- 
ters to those who care for more than the 
scanty information of the guide-book. 


—>— 


A GAME IN OLAY. 


There were to be about twenty in all, 
poth young men and maidens, and the prob- 
lem was to pass the evening in some enter- 
taining way. The game of Twenty Ques- 
tions was too old, so was Clumps, so were 
Throwing Light and all the rest. It must 
be something novel, if possible, and this was 
how the problem was solved with entire sat- 
isfaction. The hostess had provided her- 
self with clay—being a kindergartner she 
knew how easy it was to procure this of any 
plaster worker and to learn from him how 
moist or how dry it ought to be. The com- 
pany was divided into two sides and was in- 
stalled in separate rooms about two good- 
sized tables. To those in one room were 
distributed slips of paper on which were 
written as follows: 

1. There was a crooked man, 
And he went a crooked mile. 
. He found a crooked sixpence 
. Upon a crooked stile. 
. He bought a crooked cat, 
.» Which caught a crooked mouse, 
. And they all lived together 

In a litile crooked house. 

This made six slips in all. To the other! 
side was given a set of seven slips with these 
inscriptions: 

1. Hey diddle, diddle, 

The cat y 
. And the fiddle, 
. The cow jumped 
. Over the moon, ; 
. The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
. And the dish 
. Ran away with the spoon. 


Oo or Wb 


Anorw hd 
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Each room, being ignorant of the other’s 
rhyme, was to make in clay its own under- 
scored words and after all were ready was 
to go into the other room and inspect the 
figures of the opposite side. From this in- 
spection the rhyme was to be guessed. Of 
course these were only sample rhymes, any 
others might be chosen provided they con- 
tained the names of a sufficient number of 
objects for modeling. It will be readily 
seen that the fun came in the modeling 
rather than in the guessing, which was not 
very puzzling. If there were not enough 
objects for each to have one, two worked 
over the same figure, or some watched and 
offered suggestions. In this way a most en- 
tertaining evening was spent and the rows 
of little figures caused great merriment. 

M. M. H. 


THE ROOK-A-BY LADY. 


The Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street 
Comes stealing, comes creeping. 

The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 

And each has a dream that is tiny and fleet ; 

She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping! 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum, 
“Rub-a-dub! ” it goeth; 

There is one little dream of a big sugarplum, 

And lo, thick and fast the other dreams com | 

Of popguns that bang and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth! 


And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing; 

And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 

And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty 


gleams, ° 
And up, up and up, where the Mother Moon 
beams, 


The fairies go winging! 


Would you dream all those dreams that are 
tiny and bright? 
They’ll come to you sleeping; 
So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 
For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby Street, 
With poppies that hang from her head to her 
feet, : 
Comes stealing, comes creeping. 
—Hugene Field. 


WHEELS, 


BY MARY E. Q. BRUSH. 


He was just an everyday sort of boy. 
One who sometimes forgot to wash his face 
and hands and came to the table with his 
hair as tousled as a haystack. His mittens 
were generally full of great, yawning holes, 
and his buttons had an astonishing habit of 
flying off into space. He had a breezy way 
of leaving the door open, or shutting it 
with a bang that set everybody’s nerves 
a-quiver. Sometimes, too, he forgot to black 
his shoes, take off his cap or wipe his feet 
upon the mat. As for his handkerchiefs, I 
will not attempt to describe their average 
condition. It was what might be expected 
from being used as slate rags, dusters and 
bandages for maimed legs of cats and dogs 

You see I tell you his faults right at the 
beginning of this story, so that. you maj 
know that this same Cyril Leonard was only 
an ordinary sort of a boy and no prig o 
Miss Nancy. And I may also say that 
among other notions of the ordinary boy he 
had the desire for a bicycle. .To possess 
one of those silvery, shining “‘ whizzers,”’ as 
he called them, was what he talked of by day 
and dreamed about by night. ! 


There was 
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little hope that his parents could buy one 
for him, for, though they were not poor, 
there were many more necessary things to 
get for their large family. Cyril was no 
tease, so he set himself bravely at work tc 
earn a bicycle. He peddled popcorn balls, 
shoveled snow, weeded the garden, brought 
Mrs. MacLeod’s cow home from the pasture 
for milking, sold the eggs from his hens, 
dug sweet-flag root and gathered winter- 
greens, picked strawberries and herbs, so 
the pennies grew to be dimes and the dimes 
to dollars, until the dollars reached thirty- 
five—enough to buy as good a bicycle as a 
ten-year-old boy could want. 

Cyril’s little red pocketbook would not 
hold all the bulging coin, so he put it in one 
of his old socks, and to see him fondling 
the jingling woolen bunch you would have 
‘hought him a veritable miser. Saturday 
papa was going to the city and Cyril was to 
accompany him, and the united wisdom of 
both was to be used in selecting the shiniest, 
stoutest, swiftest, trustiest ‘‘ wheel” that 
money could buy. 

But Friday afternoon something hap- 

pened. Cyril had taken Mrs. MacLeod’s 
cow home as usual and tied her under the 
chestnut tree in the backyard. He had loi- 
tered a minute by the door. There were 
lilac bushes there full of nodding purple 
and white plumes. The air was sweet with 
their fragrance and Cyril picked some for 
Bride. She was Mrs. MacLeod’s daughter 
and just Cyril’s age. Her real name was 
Bridget, but nobody ever thought of calling 
her that. Bridget always suggested a great, 
stout creature, with snapping black eyes, 
red cheeks and fat arms splashing in a 
washtub. Little Bride was frail and white, 
with refined features, soft, dove-like eyes 
and a pitiful little smile that somehow 
made one feel like crying. 
’ She was a cripple, and her maimed feet 
would never walk until they reached those 
golden streets in which there is neither pain 
nor crying. She had not been born a crip- 
ple. There was a sad story of a drunken 
father who had, in an insane moment, 
dashed his baby girl to the floor, but I do 
not like to think about that. Bride herself 
never wanted to think about it. She said it 
made her pain worse. ‘ 

Now, perhaps you have often noticed that 
one is inclined to value those things most 
which one is deprived of. So no little girl 
in that wide town loved the blue sky, the 
sunshine, the trees and flowers, the wander- 
ing breezes and singing birds more than 
did little Bride. Every fiber in her poor, 
weak body tingled to be in the grand, free 
Out Doors—I can’t help spelling it with 
capitals, for Bride always thought of it that 
way. 

She could not get out very often, for some- 
body had to carry her and there was only 
her mother to do it, and she had to spend 
most of her time in going out washing and 
house-cleaning. So Bride was left alone in 
the little brown house. She always asked 
to be placed near the open window or door, 
and it was near the latter that Cyril found 
her on this particular Friday afternoon. 
She had asked him to pick the lilacs which 
hung so high that he had to jump for them. 
But he felt just like jumping, skipping, 
hopping and cutting up all sorts of antics, 
for wasn’t he going to have a bicycle in less 
than twenty-four hours, and. wasn’t that 


>. 
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very thought enough to put agility and ec- 
stasy into every movement? 

_‘*Tt must be nice to be well and strong,”’ 
said Bride, as she took the lilacs and buried 
her little, white, peaked nose in them. 
“Tt seems as though you never got tired, 
Cyril! I see you running all day!” 

“Well, it’s fun to be out, especially now 
that spring’s come,”’ said Cyril. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Bride, wistfully, ‘‘I s’pose it 
is. I get dreadfully tired sitting indoors all 
day when it’s sunshiny!”’ 

‘““Isn’t there some way that you could get 
out?” and the boy’s face was full of sym- 
pathy as for the first time he realized the 
condition of his next-door neighbor. 

““O, mother has to be away nearly every 
forenoon. She doesn’t dare place me out- 
doors, for if it should rain or the wind blow 
strongly I couldn’t get in the house, you 
know.” 

“Seems to me there’s a sort of chair one 
can move around one’s self. There used to 
be a man down in Dansville where my uncle 
lives. Man had both legs off—cars did it. 
But he had a chair which he could roll 
along first-rate.”’ 

‘““T’ve seen a picture of them. Mother 
had a circular sent her. But those wheeled 
chairs cost lots and you know we’re poor, 
and so, of course, I can’t have one. But 
do you know,’’ confidentially, ‘‘ some- 
times I like to shut my eyes up tight and 
just make believe that I was in one of those 
chairs and could move myself out in the 
yard and down the sidewalk.”’ 

There was a very thoughtful tone to Cyril’s 
whistle as he went home to his supper. His 
hands were filled with the dainty lilacs. 
Bride had urged him to take some home to 
his mother, saying, ‘‘ They are the only 
things I have to give away, and it seems 
nice to do it!” 

“¢She’s a good little soul, Bride is!’”’ Cyril 
said to himself. ‘And so patient! My! 
Wasn’t I cross though last summer when I 
had that stone bruise on my toe and couldn’t 
step on it for two days! Dear me! I do 
wish Bride had something to make things 
happier for her. I’ve a great mind—yes, I 
will do it, yes, sir—ee.’’ This abrupt close 
was accompanied by a very determined 


- countenance. 5 


On the following morning as his father 
and himself rode into the city they had an 
earnest conversation, Cyril looking flushed, 
eager and resolute and his father surprised 
and pleased. On reaching town they did 
not go into a single store where bicycles 
were for sale, which is rather surprising 
considering the fact that the purchase of 
one was supposed to be their main errand. 

Two or three days after this, however, 
there came a loud knock at Mrs. MacLeod’s 
door, and when she opened it there stood a 
burly expressman with a pretty, well-made, 
wheel-chair and on it a card bearing the 


~ words, ‘‘For Miss Bride from a friend.’’ 


And now if you could see the little girl 
proudly wheeling about from room to room, 


_ 6ut under the trees, watching the robins or 


rolling down the sidewalk, her pale face 
growing round and rosy with the health and 
happiness of being out in the sunshine, I’m 


) sure you would rejoice, as did everybody 


else. 

“Where is that bicycle you’ve been crow- 
ing over so long, Cyril?’ called out one of 
his schoolmates one morning. 
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‘**O, I concluded not to get one this year, 
Bob,” Cyril answered, with a gay nod and 
wave of the hand to Bride, who was trun- 
dling down the street. And he added, 
‘‘ Wheels are all well enough, Bob, but when 
a fellow has good stout legs I say he 
oughtn’t to grumble!”’ 


—<—— 


AN ISLAND PARK. 


Detroit enjoys the unique distinction of 
being the only city in the world whose 
public park is entirely surrounded by water. 
Belle Isle (pronounced Hel) is two miles 
long, contains about 700 acres and is con- 
nected with the city by a handsome bridge 
acress the Detroit River. It is drained by 
a system of winding canals crossed by orna- 
mental bridges. By using the earth taken 
from these to raise the grade of the higher 
sections a charmingly diversified surface is 
produced. The island is heavily wooded 
and is bordered and intersected by smooth, 
broad drives, where on fine afternoons the 
handsomest equipages of the city may be 
seen. There is a double baseball ground 
for the boys protected by high wire screens 
to prevent the balls from falling into the 
river. No expense or pains have been 
spared to make this a delightful resort, 
and many pleasure parties go there for a 
day’s outing, spreading their lunch under 
the tall trees and spending the rest of the 
time rowing or playing games. 


_——— ee 


A NEAT REPLY, 


One of the anecdotes told of Benjamin 
Franklin’s youth is in connection with his 
visit to London when nineteen years old. 
He was in search of work and, having learned 
the printer’s trade, went straight to a print- 
ing office and made known his errand. The 
foreman was rather supercilious and said, 
“Ah, a lad from America seeking employ- 
ment as a printer. Well, do you really un- 
derstand the art of printing? Can you set 
type?’’ Young Franklin stepped to one of 
the cases and in a brief space set up these 
words from the first chapter of John’s Gos- 
pel: ‘‘Nathanael said unto him, Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth? Philip 
saith unto him, Come and see.’’ The text 
conveyed such a delicate rebuke and the 
work was done so quickly and accurately 
that a position was granted him at once. 


CHINESE HOUSE SERVANTS, 


A writer in the Chautauqguan paints this 
pleasing picture of domestic service as illus- 
trated in households on the Pacific Coast 
where Chinamen hold sway in the kitchen: 


It is very gratifying to the tired farmer’s 
wife to see her husband come driving up 
with a Celestial, who presently, having de- 
posited his bed and valise in the place indi- 
cated, comes into the kitchen, places his 
little clock on the shelf, ties on his apron 
and proceeds to investigate his premises. 
It does not take him long to find out where 
everything is, to ascertain the contents of 
every jar, paper and can, and to set about 
getting the coming meal. He is very in- 
genious about his kitchen and mends, con- 
trives and inverts to suit the exigencies that 
may arise. He is usually teachable but re- 
sents too much interference. Ifa dish is to 


be prepared which he does not understand, | 


he will say, ‘‘ You makee this time; me see; 
me makee him,’’ and he is apt to be so de- 
lighted with the knowledge thus acquired 
as to make it too often. 

In disposition he is generally amiable and 


_ pleasant, but when the kitchen sky is over- 
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cast it is usually denoted by a gluinness, 
accompanied by an ominous clattering of 
dishes and pans, a state which is usually to 
be counteracted by a little kindness and tact 
on the part of the mistress. He is the 
friend of the children and seems oftentimes 
himself but a child of larger growth. He 
takes great pride in the baby, especially if a 
boy: ‘‘Heap good boy; pretty soon big 
man.’’ He likes to be taught to read and 
write a little in English and takes a lively 
interest in visitors and the affairs of the 
family. He is assiduous in his endeavors to 
please the ‘‘ boss man,”’ as he calls the man 
of the house, in his cooking, and barters 
with the Chinese vegetable and fish ped- 
dlers, if possible, to his master’s advantage. 

Our country cook’s social dissipations con- 
sist of visiting the neighboring cooks on 
Sunday afternoons; he usually walks, and 
returns with his head freshly shaved and ~ 
shining. At the Chinese New Year he 
wants a week for festivities in town and 
brings back presents of silk handkerchiefs, 
candy, nuts and firecrackers for the whole 
family. If he forbears going to this, on 
aecount of the money it will consume, he 
seldom fails to take in ‘‘bomb day,’’ which 
occurs soon after. 

In the kitchen before New Year’s Day he 
has lily bulbs growing among stones in a 
saucer, which he assiduously watches, for 
on their blooming depends his luck for the 
year. 

However long he may reside in this coun- 
try he never assimilates, but remains a frag- 
ment of China. I have found, in my ex- 
perience, but one cook who sacriticed his 
queue, donned our masculine clothes and ac- 
tually invested in a bicycle, probably being 
imbued with the greater glory of the Ameri- 
can man; but he paid for his venture in the 
ostracism he received from his race—‘* Him 
no good ’’—and his banishment from the pre- 
cincts of Chinatown. 

I have often thought that we who are in- 
terested in foreign missions and their noble 
workers might attempt a little missionary 
work in our own kitchens among this alien 
race, who serve at our bidding yet remain 
as distinctly heathen as if living in the 
Flowery Kingdom. It will, however, require 
nfinite. patience and perseverance to ven- 
ture a shipwreck of discouragement on the 
smooth rock of ‘‘ Me no sabbe.”’ 

<i 
‘You may speak,’ said a fond mother, 
‘about people having strength of mind, but 
when it comes to strength of don’t mind my 
son William surpasses any one I ever knew.”’’ 
—Tit-Bits. 
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Wives 
Who Cook. 


There are thousands of 
them. Noble women, too. 
Trials by the million. No 
wonder they are worried 
sometimes. They should try 


Cevelands 


Baking Powder 


It always makes light, 
wholesome food. It surely 
saves money and is health- 
ful, which can be said of 
few other brands. 


“Pure & Sure. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
0! 0! 0! OH!! 

My Dear Corner- 
_ ers: A few weeks 
ago I received 
three letters about 
the World’s Fair. 
The first, from Jo- 
siah D. W., Beloit, 
Wis., inclosed a 
suggestion for a 
new cut, Ourzedra 
artist has so far 
imitated Colum- 
bus as to add a 
? new world to the 
heading, and has made the boy’s hat a little 
more 0-val, supplying me with the only ade- 
quate expression of my constant wonder, 
surprise and delight! The Badger State 
designer intimated that we had not said 
much about the great X-position in the 
Corner, although there were several ‘‘ things 
there interesting, at least to a boy,’’ which, 
as he was only ninety-one miles away and 
able to go and come the same day, he had 
evidently seen more than once. (Soon after 
a little Badger boy entered the office and 
registered as Louie B., from Antigo; he had 
just been visiting the fair and seemed as 
full of Q’s as the boy in the picture!) 

The second letter increased the impression: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Will you please tell 
me what ‘‘ Midway Plaisance” means? I feel 
an interest in the World’s Fair, even if I can- 
not go to see it, but @! how I do want to go! 
Do you think the faces given in Harper’s Bazar 
are good types of the Dakota Indians? Ifthey 
are, I do not wish tu see them. Just as we 
were laughing over them we read in the Con- 
gregatiovalist about the home of animals in 
the ‘Midway Plaisance.”” How much do you 
think it would cost to go to the World’s Fair, 
Mr. Martin? Are you going? 

Good By, dear Mr. Martin, Ross, 

How could I answer those questions on 
Beacon Hill? Thencame a kindly note from 
a lady Cornerer urgently suggesting that I 
ought to visit the fair for the benefit of those 
left at home, but adding, ‘‘ None but the 
brave deserve the fair!’’ That decided me. 
IT resolved that I would be brave. -I would 
brave the* ticket-scalpers at home, the In- 
diana train robbers on the way and even the 
reputed Chicago ‘‘ extortioners’’ themselves 
in order to be able to learn with my own 
eyes about the Midway Plaisance animals, 
the Dakota Indians and also—how much it 
costs! 

Well, I have been here nearly a week and 
Tam not able to answer Rose’s 9??? yet— 
except the last. JI have not seen the Dakota 
Indians, although I have been to see the 
Eskimos twice and will tell you later about 
their strange village. I have only walked 
through the Midway once but did not see 
any animals except of the genus homo. @! 
how I do wish Rose and a thousand other 
Corner girls and boys were here to enjoy 
the wonders and beauties of the great fair 
with me. How can I ever begin to describe 
it to them! 

Think of a plain about a mile and a half 
long and half as broad fronting on a great 
lake, which for aught you can see might be 
an ocean. (The guide-books say that Lake 
Michigan is the largest body of fresh water 
on the globe. I am sure that when I went 
to school the geographies said that Lake 
Superior was the largest—but that was be- 
fore Chicago was known, and of course the 
other Jake increased in size when this great 
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city grew up onitsshore!) It contains over 
five hundred acres—ask your fathers how 
far that would extend in your town. That 
is covered with the splendid buildings of 
the fair. Thelake is ontheeast. From the 
west side (near middle) extends the Midway 
Plaisance, an avenue one mile long and 
about forty rods wide. This is lined with 
‘side shows”? of every description. 

I arrived late on Saturday night, and as I 
got off the cars at Englewood the first thing 
I saw was a vast circle of light (or lights) 
stretching fromthe ground far up toward 
the sky and slowly turning around. I knew 
that was the ‘‘ Ferris Wheel” —Q! Ofcourse 
I did not go near the fair on Sunday, but 
went to church and ‘‘ the Parliament of Re- 
ligions’’ in Chicago, seven miles from the 
fair. But Monday morning I followed one 
of the many points of advice I had received 
from friends, went to Chicago and took the 
steamer, so as to get the first view from the 
water. We had only sailed a little way 
when I saw in the distance an immense ob- 
ject looming up over everything else, round 
in shape, but with prodigious spokes as in 
a wheel—O! It was the Ferris Wheel, of 
course! 

Landing at the pier before us was the 
Peristyle. This is a lofty colonnade, 500 
feet long, with as many pillars as there are 
States and Territories (How many?) and a 
triumphal arch in the center, That is sur- 
mounted by the ‘Columbus Quadriga,”’ 
representing the discoverer in a chariot on 
his return from his first voyage. Two 
Bible verses are inscribed high up on oppo- 
site sides of the arch—where in the Bible? 

The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glud for them. 

Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. 

You must remember that there are several 
ponds and lagoons in the grounds connected 
with each other and with the lake. Passing 
under the Peristyle we come to an oval pond 
called the Basin. At one end of it is the 
majestic statue of the Republic, sixty feet 
high, facing the west, the gilded figure 
grasping in one hand liberty’s pole and cap 
and holding aloft in the other a globe sur- 
mounted by an eagle. At the other end of 
the Basin is the famous Columbia Fountain 
—an allegorical representation of the genius 
of our country in a classic barge, with Time 
as the helmsman, rowed by eight figures 
and drawn by sea horses. 

Beyond this is the great area called the 
Court of Honor, where stands the statue of 
Columbus, showing him in the act of taking 
possession of the new world. Here is the 
Administration Building, with gilded dome, 
the queen and crown and gem of all the 
buildings. Its walls are covered with statues 
of great discoverers and inventors and in- 
scribed with dates and facts—I wish I had 
it in my library for reference in answer to 
Cornerers’ questions! In the rear is the 
model of the old Liberty Bell, which is 
rung at different times every day. Besides 
the historic inscription (What is that?) are 
these around the top: 

A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another. : 


Glory to God inthe highest and on earth peace, 
good will toward men. 


Now I must stop—when I have told you 


that I went up on the Ferris Wheel yester- 


day—OV ODOT 2 yu inalein 
Chicago, Sept. 29. Mr. MARTIN. 
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THE SEVEN SENSES. 


Robbie: ‘‘Uncle Jacob, Mr. Tarbox said 
this morning that when he fell from the 
roof he had the seven senses knocked out 
of him. I thought there were only five 
senses.”’ 

Uncle Jake : ‘* Dere is seben senses, honey, 
but ef dat man, or any uddah man, had um 
all dey’s.a mirrikle. Yaas, dere’s seben ob 
um—hearin’, seein’, feelin’, tastin’, smellin’ 
is de five ’at some folkses knows erbout. 
Den dere’s hoss sense, w’ich some mules 
an’? some white folkses ain’t got; an’ den, 
lassly but not leassly, dere’s common sense, 
wich is so oncommon ’at it nevah gits to be. 
plenty, an’ mighty few people has it—at 
least in my time.’’—Harper’s Young People. 
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pure and soluble. 
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to the infant and growing child. It is 
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tions of Child life. Dyspeptics, Inva- 
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FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
[the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known ’round 
the world as the standard for 
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The Sunday School 


Rom. 12: 1-15. 
CHRISTIAN LIVING. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The first twelve chapters of the epistle to ~ 


the Romans are an exhaustive statement of 
God’s love to man and argument for man’s 
reconciliation to God. The last four chapters 
tell us what the life of the man reconciled to 
God shouldbe. We find that the twelfth chap- 
ter points out: 

I. The reasons for Christian living. They are 
found in the mercies of God. These mercies 
are displayed in the entire scheme of salva- 


tion. They are the substance of the gospel. 


Jesus died to redeem us from sin and showed 
the love of God. Through Him God has de- 
clared sinners justified who have faith in Him 
and they experience in consequence peace, 
victory, holiness and joy. These are the rea- 
sons why we should live unto God and not 
unto ourselves. 

Il. The principles of Christian living [vs. 1, 
2). They relate to the body and to the mind. 


First, our bodies must be offered as a living - 


sacrifice to God. The Jewish sacrifices were 
slain bodies of animals offered up in fire. But 
Christian sacrifices are human bedies put to 
His service under the control of wills obedi- 
ent to His will. We are to keep them clean, 
healthy, strong and sacred for His use and for 
His sake. Our eating and drinking and bath- 
ing and sleeping must be done to the glory of 
God. He rejoices in perfect bodies. 

Second, our minds must be kept growing 
into likeness to God’s mind. ‘This world,” 
with its selfish pleasures, cares, ambitions and 
affections, is constantly drawing us down to 
its level. We free ourselves from its power 
by making experiment of “‘the good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God.’’ So our 
minds are transformed and renewed—a daily 
process, ever becoming more complete, yet ever 
in danger of being arrested and defeated. But 
the steps in this process are simple and prac- 
tical and are mentioned in the remaining por- 
tion of the epistle as: 

IIL. Specifications in Christian living. Only 
a part of these are included in this lesson. 
Some of them are often repeated in the New 
Testament. But Paul puts foremost among 
them as counsels: 

1. Be humble [y. 3]. He would say: Don’t 
get conceited. Don’t get into the habit of 
overestimating your own abilities, importance 
and the respect to which you are entitled. 
Den’t brag. Don’t eagerly seek office. Don’t 
eomplain that you are neglected in the church 
or among your neighbors, More than this, 
don’t think these things. If you do, your 
mind will be twisted away from its tendencies 
toward harmony with God’s mind. In gen- 
eral, the mind that harbors these thoughts 
grows untruthful, for, as a rule, men get from 
their brethren as) high esteem as they deserve. 
If they don’t, brooding over the injustice 
makes them less worthy of esteem. 

But, on the other hand, don’t neglect to 
think about yourself. »Paul shrewdly says, 
“Don’t be too high-minded, but be minded 
unto sober-mindedness.” That is a very pe- 
euliar sentence. It means that every one 
must make just as careful estimate of his 
powers as he is able, with the gift which God 
has given him of judging his abilities for use. 
One may getinto a condition of false humility 
as hurtful as is conceit. He may decline to 
take the responsibilities which belong to him 
in Christian service from an assumed humility 
which is only false pride. Therefore he must 
remember that he is called to: 

2. Belong to the Christian society [vs. 4, 5]. 
You are, after all, only a member of a larger 
body. You have duties, not only to make 
your own body acceptable to God and your 
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own mind like His but to make the other 
bodies and minds in the Christian household 
of which you are a member what God would 
have yours to be, and you have your own 
place in that organization which you alone 
are appointed to fill. It may not be that of 
the minister, nor of any of the officers, but 
you have an interest in every member. Do 
your part for the health, growth and happi- 
ness of the whole body. But don’t try to do 
the part of the others. Therefore: 

3. Mind your own business in the Christian 
society [vs. 6-8]. All our offices are bestowed 
on us by the grace of God. Our talents and 
faculties are from Him. We need not be 
ashamed if we have but two talents where 
others have five. We need only be ashamed 
when we let what we have go unused. But 
let us put them to their own proper use. If 
we preach let us give to men God’s message 
the best we can. If we are deacons let us not 
try to be the minister or to manage him. If 
we are teachers let us put our whole souls into 
teaching. If we speak in the prayer meeting, 
put something into the contribution box, or 
preside, or show kindness to others, let us do 
it as being glad of the privilege, foritis always 
a privilege, a gift from God. 

4. Be kind, diligent, cheerful, prayerful, 
generous [vs.9-14]. Here is a group of virtues 
which belong together. Let your love to men 
be genuine. Don’t put on the air of politeness 
when you don’t feel it. Do you ask, How can 
one feel it toward all classes? Hate thor- 
oughly what is evil but love thoroughly what 
is good in men, and while you are outspoken 
in condemning wrong you will be quick to 
see what is lovable in others and what may 
be made lovable, and so you will have the 
spirit of the gentleman and not of the censor. 
Your love will be brotherly, and instead of 
being ambitious to be first in office or in pub- 
lic esteem you will, through real interest in 
your brother, put bim forward. 

Be diligent. No one can keep the esteem 
of others who leaves undone or ill done the 
work which properly belongs to him. It is 
hard to love the brother whom we have to 
chase round to do the work in the church 
which he ought to do, perhaps thinks he is 
going to do, but does not do. Slack business 
means a Slack spirit of service and a feeble 
love to the Lord. ‘ 

Be cheerful. If things go well with you 
showit. Ifthey goillkeep up hope. If you 
can see no way out of your trouble at least 
be patient. ‘‘A merry heart is a medicine.” 
If you cannot have that do not try to drive it 
out of your brethren. The Christian’s hope 
is so glorious and so sure that those who keep 
their minds fixed on things unseen and eter- 
nal have buoyant spirits even in the midst of 
trouble. 

Be prayerful. Our hope is an anchor. It 
enters within the veil which divides the un- 
seen from the seen. By faith we must dwell 
with our Lord ‘‘whom not having seen, we 
love.”’ He has assured us that we may attain 
to any degree of likeness to Him if we will 
ask Him for it. Be generous. One who is 
constantly receiving great things from his 
Lord will carry a free hand, ‘Freely ye re- 
ceived, freely give.” . 

Such a spirit of generosity overflows even 
to one’s enemies. The man who has a healthy, 
generous soul ina healthy body, and is at peace 
with God, cannot feel ugly even toward his 
enemies. When they abuse him he will 
‘bless, and curse not.” 

5. Besympathetic [v. 15]. A kind word from 
a kind heart is heavenly coin. A little girl 
whose mother had died came home from 
school one day and said that her seatmate 
had comforted her ever so much. ‘‘ What did 
she say to you?” asked her sister, ‘She 
didn’t say a word,” said the child. ‘“ But 
when I was crying for my mother with my 
head bowed on the desk she laid her head 
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beside mine and cried too.’’ The Christian 
looks not on his own things, but on the things 
of others. He will ‘‘ rejoice with them that 
rejoice and weep with them that weep.” 

The graces of Christian character are not 
concluded with this lesson. But they serve 
to show what a Christian is. The root of his 
life is love to God and to men. Its fruits are 
the graces which win. The children of God 
are gentlemen and gentlewomen, and they are 
so because they are His children. Therefore 
they commend the teachings of their Master 
and make them the gospel, spreading to all 
lands and destined to conquer all nations be- 
cause it lifts men into fellowship with the 
best Being in the universe. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Review the allegory of last Sunday which 
presented the open door to the king’s palace. 
Now imagine the life of those who enter the 
What would you do if you were 
allowed to live in a king’s house and always 
in the king’s sight? Wouldn’t you try to be 
like the child ‘‘ whose conduct is perfect every 
day”? Wouldn’t you rejoice to be one of the 
king’s servants, to run on his errands and to 
serve him in any way? That is just what you 
may be—a servant of the King of kings. 
When Paul wrote to the Christians in Rome 
he urged them to give themselves wholly to 
the service of the King, so that they should 
feel that their bodies and all their members 
belonged to Him. 

What kind of work does the King ask us to 
do? There would be many different things to 
be done in a great palace and each servant 
would have his particular duties. It is just 
so in God’s great world house. Every man 
and woman and child has some especial work 
which must be done for the King. Paul said 
that some could minister, or serve, others 
could preach, some could teach, some could 
give to others who preach and teach and some 
cheerfully help those who need anything. 
Don’t you think children can be cheerful 
helpers ? f 

And Paul has described for us the people 
who are worthy to dwell in the King’s house. 
Notice some of the things he commands. You 
have had many swarms of bees. Let us make 
another from this part of Paul’s letter. 


Be sympathetic. 
Be steadfast. 
Be generous. 
Be forgiving. 
Be humble. 

Be loving. 


I think the children who remember to do all 
the King’s work that comes to them every day 
and to be ali these gocd things will surely 
keep as busy as bees. Make a set of cards with 
a bee drawn on each one and write one of 
these adjectives under the bee. Give illustra- 
tions from life of each of these qualities or 
draw the illustration from the children, which 
is much better. Whatis it tobe tender? Did 
you ever know a boy who was tender toward 
his sister or to a smaller boy? What did he 
do? What is it to prefer one another? If a 
boy had a bicyele and his neighbor had none, 
what would he do if he preferred his neigh- 
bor’s happiness to his own? 

At what kind of work ought boys and girls 
to be diligent Do you think a boy ought to 
study and work with his whole heart? That 
is what it means to be fervent in spirit. Do 
you know a patient girl? What does she do? 
What is it to be steadfast? Is it easy to be 
loving toward those who love you? Is that 
enough? See what Paul says, ‘‘If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him,’ ete. Do for him the thing 
that he needs, whatever it is. If any one 
harms you in any way and you try to “ pay 
him back’”’ which is stronger in you, the evil 
or the good? But if you let the good in you 


Be earnest in work. 
Be tender. 

Be unselfish. 

Be diligent. 

Be patient. 
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rule and let dove lead you then you overcome 
the evil. Ask the class to look for illustra- 
tions of this. Give each child a card to carry 
home and remind him to let the quality be- 
come a part of his life. Call for other B’s to 
be put on the cards at home. 


——_— 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Oct. 15-21. Special Blessings of the 
Aged. Gen. 48: 8-16; 2Sam. 19: 31-39; Luke 
2: 25-38. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y, Bid. On5y 


PRAYER MEETING, 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Oct. 22-28. Christian Courtesy. Rom. 
12: 10-16; Phil. 2; 2-5. 

There is a fine old saying which runs, ‘‘A 
Christian is God Almighty’s gentleman.” It 
recognizes the rightful outcome of the Chris- 
tian character in those graces and fruits of the 
spirit which give beauty and symmetry to life. 
He belies his calling as a Christian who ignores 
or tramples upon the courtesies and proprie- 
ties of human intercourse. We never shall 
commend our religion if we are negligent of 
the ordinary decencies, careless of our per- 
sonal appearance, brusque and surly in our 
dealings with others. King’s houses, courts 
and royal fare are not the necessary back- 
ground for the manifestation of Christian 
courtesy. It can be and often is exhibited by 
those who wear homespun clothes, who have 
never read a book on etiquette, whose social 
advantages have been very limited. Itissome- 
thing more than conformity to certain polite 
usages or a scrupulous regard for externals. 
It is rather the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit and the atmosphere in which such a 
gentle soul lives and moves. 

A lack of Christian courtesy betrays a vital 
defect in one’s Christianity, for our religion 
stands for and exalts just those qualities 
which the best judges of conduct consider the 
essential elements of gentlemanly. conduct— 
self-control, consideration, and service of 
others. These traits grow out of that meek, 
unselfish, loving spirit which Jesus illustrates 
and which he desires to see dispossess the 
world spirit. Lord Chesterfield wrote some 
interesting and suggestive letters to his son 
on matters of behavior and which have be- 
come a classic, but it is doubtful whether a 
young man today who wanted to be a gentle- 
man of the first rank would find Lord Chester- 
field’s book half as serviceable as the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. Remember, too, that 
the place to exercise Christian courtesy is not 
the drawing-room only but in the home, the 
street, the school. 

Parallel verses: Lev.19: 9-18; Matt. 5: 38-48 ; 
Rom. 12: 18; 15: 1-7; 1 Cor. 13: 1-8; 2'Cor, 13: 
11; Gal. 6:1, 2,10; Phil. 2: 1-8; 1 Tim. 4: 12; 
Jas. 3.17, 18; 1 Pet. 4: 7-9, 14-16; 5: 5. 


—>— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


SHALL WE ASSIST FOREIGN STUDENTS? 


The question whether or not we shall assist 
foreign students who come to America for 
’ education, Christian training or for purposes 
of trade is ably discussed in the New York 
Evangelist by Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, who bases 
his arguments on wide experience. This is a 
matter so vitally affecting missionary work 
that it is well to give thought to the subject, 
and we present some of the arguments and 
facts stated in the article above mentioned. 

In the early days of foreign missions in 
America the importation of natives of various 
lands for the purpose of being trained for labor 
among their own races was thought to be a 
wise policy. A school was opened at Corn- 
wall, (t., and several pupils of different na- 
tionalities were enrolled, but in spite of the 
fact that there were then no suitable training 
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schools on thé mission fields the experiment 
was a failure. From that time on for three- 
quarters of a century the missionary organiza- 
tions of this country and Europe have adopted 
the policy of building up training schools, 
equipping colleges and theological seminaries 
in the environments in which the native youth 
are born and in which they are to labor. 
Shall the church, then, after all these extensive 
outlays made on the fields, thwart its own 
plans by yielding to the ambition. of Syrians 
or Persians or Armenians to become Ameri- 
canized, and thus empty its missionary col- 
leges of their most aspiring students and 
finally lose the great majority of them to the 
cause? Itis a startling fact that of a class of 
eight young men graduated from an excellent 
foreign theological seminary, five, instead of 
entering at once upon the work of preaching 
the gospel, decided to seek their fortunes in 
America, some with the plea of further pre- 
paring themselves for religious work but 
others admitting their purpose to engage in 
business. Should such men receive help? 

The fact that a man is an Oriental often pro- 
cures him instant sympathy and pecuniary 
help which are perhaps withheld from strug- 
gling young Americans. It is said that the 
business of lecturing on the customs of their 
native lands and reaping the monthly concert 
collections has been found so profitable by 
many of these foreigners that they have indefi- 
nitely postponed the date of their return to 
preach the gospel. Some become agnostics or 
theosophists. One man who had been trained 
for years in our mission schools in China has 
appeared upon our platforms to lecture upon 
Reasons Why I Ama Heathen. It is not 
alone theological students who are drawn to 
this country by a desire for self-aggrandize- 
ment. Many thousands of Armenians and 
Syrians are among us as peddlers of curios 
or in more important trades. Numbers of 
them have received more or less education in 
our mission schools and on this plea beg our 
patronage. Christian people are advised to 
refuse assistance to any such persons unless 
they bring with them letters of recommenda- 
tion from the missionaries in the districts 
from which they come. 

But to return to the ease of those who have 
been fitted for Christian effort among their 
people; now and then a Neesima may prove 
a noble exception to the rule, but ordinarily a 
visit to Europe or America has the, effect of 
alienating a man from his native country, 
causing him to imbibe our civilization, so that 
he is dissatisfied with his former simple habits 
of iife and demands to be returned on the 
missionary basis, with a much larger salary 
than that of a native pastor. Last January, 
at a general missionary conference held in 
New York, at which twenty-three different 
foreign missionary boards of the United 
States and Canada were represented, this 
question was fully discussed, many painful 
experiences were related and the conclusion 
of the conference was unanimously expressed 
that native converts should be discouraged 
from coming to Europe and America’ for 
education, and that such natives educated 
in America should not be sent back un- 
less they are willing to take their places 
in the ranks of their fellow-preachers. The 
policy of returning these foreign students on 
a level with American missionaries thwarts 


,,our plans for higher education on the fields, 


stampedes our brightest students and re- 
moves them from the humbler spheres in 
which they are most needed, and it creates 
discontent among the whole force of native 
agents. It leads, moreover, to frequent impo- 
sition upon the churches and to the diversion 
of funds to personal uses supposed to go to 
missionary objects. And, finally, it would 
project our missionary work on a basis utterly 
fatal to self-propagation, for the native preach- 
ers, who are destined to do the great future 
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work, must live on salaries which their people 
can pay. : j 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

It is interesting and perhaps wholesome to 
read in detail some of the criticisms and sug- 
gestions in regard to missions and mission- 
aries offered by our Oriental friends at the 
Parliament of Religions. One Buddhist monk 
asks what we are doing for the bodies as well 
as the souls of the heathen.’ He says in India 
there are 300,000,000 men and women living on 
an average of a little more than fifty cents a 
month, and whenever there is a famine hun- 
dreds of thousands die of starvation. He ac- 
cuses the missionaries of refusing help to the 
Hindus unless they will become Christians 
and ends by saying: ‘‘ If you wish to illustrate 
the meaning of brotherhood, treat the Hindu 
more kindly, even though he be faithful to his 
religion. Send missionaries to them to teach 
them how better to earn a better piece of 
bread and not teach them metaphysical non- 
sense.” We do not consider the teachings of 
the gospel ‘‘ metaphysical nonsense,’’ and we 
doubt the truth of the accusation against our 
missionaries, but we are willing to hear Mr. 
Vivekanandi’s views. 

Another Buddhist priest, Mr. Dharmapala, 
advises us to send out men of gentleness, low- 
liness, meekness and tolerance if we wish to 
make Christianity an influence in the East. 
He accuses the missionary of being intolerant. 
To his intimation that Christian converts are 
all men, of low type, however,,Reyv. R. A, 
Hume replied by certain convincing state- 
ments to the contrary. He says that in the 
city of Madras and in the university of which 
this Buddhist speaker is a graduate the con- 
verts of the Christian faith conform to a 
higher standard than the Brahmans. More- 
over, the census of the British Government, 
not the missionary reports, shows that in the 
decade from 1871 to 1881, when the population 
increased six per cent., the native Christian 
community increased thirty-two per cent., and 
a similar growth took place in the decade 
from 1881 to 1891. i 

’The latest statistics of the China Inland 
Mission record 106 stations and 101 outstations, 
with 532 missionaries aud their wives and 231 
paid native helpers. Organized churches 
number 108 with about 3,700 communicants, of 
whom there are almost twice as many men as 
women. The number of schools and teachers 
is noticeably very small The medical work, 
however, is -growing in favor and efficiency. 
Thirty-two missionaries connected with this 
mission have recently embarked for China, of 
whom twenty-one are going out for the first 
time. All but one of the latter are women. 

The work of Mr. Stephen Vaitses and his 
wife among their fellow-countrymen, the 
Greeks, in Boston and Lowell, bears new wit- 
ness to the reflex influence of foreign mis- 
ions. Mr. Vaitses was brought up in the 
Greek Church in Thessaly and his wife in the 
same church in Constantinople, under the in- 
fluence of American missionaries. Both are 
now engaged in training Greek immigrants in 
this country yet in the Greek Church to be 
good Christians and good Americans. There 
are about 400 Greek immigrants now in Bos- 
ton-and eighty in Lowell, most of them young 
men of good habits, among whom religious in- 
struction is sure to tell. 

Whatever the outcome of the theological fer- 
ment in Japan, it does not look as if Unitari- 
anism would sweep everything before it there. 
Mr. Arthur Knapp, the Unitarian missionary 
who went out from Boston several years.ago, 
with considerable demonstration on the part 
of our Unitarian friends, has recently with- 
drawn, we will not say ingloriously, from the 
field, but he has certainly abandoned com- 
pletely the enterprise which he once thought 
so important. He has now established him- 


self in London as a dealer in curios and sec- 


ond-hand jewelry. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL OF PETER. 


Professor Swete of Cambridge, Eng., who 
brought out so promptly last winter the 
text of the newly discovered Gospel of Peter, 
has conferred a double benefit upon Bibli- 
eal scholars by a critical edition of The 
Akhmim Fragment of the Apocryphal Gos- 
pel of St. Peter [Macmillan & Co. $1.60]. 
After two pages of facsimile, whose strange 
ehirography will puzzle many a Greek 
scholar, there follows a learned introduc- 
tion by which it is sought to fix the place 
ef this fragment in Christian literature. 
The patient, thorough character of the in- 
vestigation cannot be too highly commended. 
It is argued with much force that the writer 
must have had access, to our gospels, cer- 
tainly to some, probably to all, the author 
inclining to the opinion, however, that these 
were before him in a harmony resembling 
Tatian’s (possibly that very one) and cover- 
ing at least the period of the passion. 

We may note aslight corroboration, which 
we have not seen noticed, of the view that the 
very language of Mark was familiar to the 
pseudo- Peter. The women conversing about 
the stone at the sepulcher introduce as their 
own words the comment of the evangelist 
on the size of the stone, but instead of keep- 
ing the present tense (‘‘ for the stone is great, 
and we fear lest any man see us’’) the com- 
piler betrays himself by copying with Chi- 
nese fidelity, ‘‘The stone was great.’’ Dr. 
Swete concludes that the gospel was writ- 
ten in Western Syria about A. D. 165. 
After the introduction comes the text, in 
beautiful Greek type, with valuable notes 
and a translation which differs somewhat 
from those of Robinson and Harris. There 
is an index of Greek words and another of 
subjects. Such studies as the one before us 
are rendering more and more scientific our 
knowledge of early church history. 


RELIGIOUS, 


The two opposite tendencies in Unita- 
rianism are hecoming more and more differ- 
entiated. The moderate wing is represented 
in Lessons in Religion [Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. 25 cents], a catechism by 


Charles A. Allen, designed for the older, 


classes in Sunday schools and following 
Martineau in the main, though with fre- 
quent quotations from other religious lead- 
ers, many of whom are Trinitarians. While 
we dissent totally from the author’s view 
of the person of Christ and the nature 
of His atonement, we find much in the book 
in which all Christians can heartily unite. 
The polemic reference which comes out so 
plainly in the first study, ‘‘ In the New Tes- 
tament is Jesus ever called ‘God the Son’?”’ 
is little obtruded in the body of the book. 
If our friends who have so clear a concep- 
tion of God as eternal love would search 
deeply into the implications of that great 
doctrine, following in the track of Sartorius 
and others, they might come to a closer 
agreement with the great body of their fel- 
low-disciples. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to 
unite with Unitarian Sunday schools in 
such truths as the following: ‘‘ The true 
church is the brotherhood of those who are 
doing Christlike work in the spirit of Jesus”’ 
[p. 19]. “Christian faith in God is filial 
communion with God” [p. 61]. 


We cannot: 
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accept, however, the identification of faith 
with character at page 28. But we agree 
that ‘‘ We keep the faith by putting it into 
new statements. The old creeds become 
misunderstood’’ [p. 29]. ‘‘The sentiment 
of utter self-surrender to God, distinctively 
Christian, is fixed, as to its focus, on Christ’s 
death on the cross as the very type and 
image of the Christian mind and as spread- 
ing the blessed contagion of self-sacrifice” 
[p. 43]. 

Plain Sermons (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50], by the late Rev. Ashton Oxenden, 
D. D., formerly Episcopal bishop of Mon- 
treal and metropolitan of Canada, contains 
a biographical sketch by Wentworth Web- 
ster and twenty-four of Bishop Oxenden’s 
discourses. The biography exhibits its sub- 
ject as a genial, lovable man, earnestly de- 
vout and gifted with much tact and execu- 
tive ability. In parish work and also in the 
larger field afforded by the bishopric he was 
exceptionally skillful and successful. If he 
is to be judged as a preacher by these dis- 


_ courses he cannot fairly be regarded as 


strikingly able. They have the excellent 
qualities of simplicity, earnestness, tender- 
ness and practical force but intellectually 
they are not at all above the average. Yet 
they may not represent their author’s best 
mental work and may have been selected, 
as their title possibly is meant to suggest, 
as specimens of his less profound but never- 
theless useful and appealing sermons. A 
portrait of the bishop is furnished, and the 
volume is interesting and profitable to be 
read, 

With the approach of the holiday season, 
now not far away, come a number of vol- 
umes intended to stimulate and guide spir- 
itual contemplation and devotion. The first 
which we have taken up is the Phillips 
Brooks Year Book [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.25], selected from Bishop Brooks’s writ- 
ings by H. L.S. and L, H.S. It contains 
for each day of a year a passage from one 
of his discourses, together with a fitting 
passage of Scripture or'selection of poetry. 
The selections have been made skillfully, 
and the volume—which is bound tastefully 
and bears the bishop’s likeness—illustrates 
his intellectual and spiritual nobility and is 
sure to be a favorite.——The Dayspring from 
on High [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] is 
a somewhat similar book of moral or re- 
ligious selections from different authors, of 
prose or verse, gathered by Emma F, Cary. 
We like it very much. This also is printed 
and bound simply but handsomely. It has 
no peculiar features, but is an excellent 
example of the best works in its class. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Mrs. Mary B. Claflin was long a warm 
friend of the poet Whittier and frequently 
welcomed him as her guest. Her little book, 
Personal Recollections of John G. Whittier 
[Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents], is de- 
lightful from cover to cover. In an unpre- 
tending and very enjoyable manner it pic- 
tures the poet in the hours of his unre- 
strained intercourse with his intimate 
friends. It brings out vividly the sweet= 
ness and nobility of the man, his modesty, 
his gentle brightness in conversation, and 
his sympathy for everything good. It even 
reproduces the colloquialisms of his speech, 
some of which are more Yankeefied and 
less elegant than they might have been but 
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do not lessen one’s respect for him. Of 
course such a record is limited by certain 
bounds which néver are passed and one 
wishes for more but is sincerely grateful 
for what is written and written so well. The 
volume is printed and bound daintily and 
should be a favorite holiday gift. 

A Modern Paul in Japan, by Jinzo Naruse 
[Cong. 8S. S. & Pub. Soc. $1.00], is a simple 
story of the life and work of Rev. Paul Sawa- 
yama, one of the early converts to Chris- 
tianity in.Japan, who was sent to this coun- 
try to be educated and who, next to Joseph 
Neesima, has been among the most loved and 
honored Japanese Christians. The author 
was his friend and assistant, and has freely 
used Mr. Sawayama’s correspondence to fill 
out the story. It reveals more effectively 
the moral teachings, home life, patriotism 
and capacity for self-sacrifice of the Japa- 


-nese than any volume written by a foreigner 


could do. It is thoroughly interesting, tee, 
and should have a place in mission and Sun- 
day school libraries, Dr. McKenzie has 
written an appreciative introduction. 

It is natural that books about explorers 
should appear during this Columbian year 
in considerable numbers and Mrs, Sarah K, 
Bolton’s many readers will find her new book, 
Famous Voyagers and Explorers [Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50], one of the best. Colum- 
bus, Marco Polo, Magellan, Raleigh, Frank- 
lin, Kane, Livingstone, Perry, Greely and 
others are those selected for study and the 
men and their striking careers are depicted 
with the author’s accustomed fidelity, spirit 
and good taste. Alikein their general char- 
acter, these chapters vary largely in minor 
respects and the reader is led from early 
American exploration to modern African 
and Arctic travels and researches. Many 
portraits are furnished and the volume ranks 
worthily with Mrs. Bolton’s earlier books, of 
which some have achieved the unusual dis- 
tinction of having been adopted in impor- 
tant public schools for use as reading-books. 
Besides some minor publications this is the 
sixteenth in succession, we believe, which — 
has come from her pen during the last ten 
years, although of course the labor of pre- 
vious years has helped to make them. 


STORIES. 


Chicago is the scene of The Cliff-Dwellers 
[Harper & Bros. $1.50], by Henry B. Fuller, 
and the author has made a careful study ef 
certain business and social ambitions and 
those who cherish them. His book is 
graphic and powerful rather than enjoy- 
able. It is more pleasing as a work of 
literary art than as an agreeable account 
of people and their actions. The baser ele- 
ments of humanity are the most promi- 
nent and the final happiness of the hero 
is clouded and uncertain. The book is a 
strongly drawn portrayal of lives of sev- 
eral common sorts but it is too depressing. 
It would have been more satisfactory, be- 
cause more true to average life, had it in- 
cluded, if onl} for the sake of contrast, 
some example of sweet, exalted woman- 
hood or some really nobleman. One woman 
exhibits Some fine qualities but does not 
much relieve the gloom of the story. 

The outcome of the plot of D. 8S. Foster’s 
novel, Elinor Fenton [J. B. Lippincott Ce. 
$1.25], is guessed easily by the reader but 
the unraveling of it is entertaining. It is 
an Adirondack story, improbable here and 
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there—as when the heroine’s cousin acts 
the virago—but written pleasantly and hold- 
ing the attention well. Some portions con- 
tain fine descriptions of scenery and life in 
the woods. It is good reading for vacation 
or journeying.—In The Petrie Estate 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], by Helen 
D. Brown, one grows sincerely interested 
in the characters and the consummation, 
which is not hard to be anticipated, is grati- 
fying. Useful suggestions are made indi- 
rectly as to the proper management of some 
kinds of property, and the book has more 
than one sort of merit. But its great charm 
is the manner in which the heroine and her 
aunt are described. 

In Joseph Zalmonah [Lee & Shepard. 50 
cents] Edward King has taken up a subject 
at once fresh and significant, the fortunes 
of the Russian and Polish Jews who are 
coming to this country in such numbers. 
He brings out in bold relief the miseries of 
the ‘¢ sweat-shops’’ and the hardships which 
prompt so many to become radical Social- 
ists if not actual Anarchists. Students of 
social questions will learn something from 
his pages and the ordinary novel reader 
will find them far beyond the average in 
power and interest. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The two bulky volumes of Temperance In 
All Nations [National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. $3.00], edited by 
J. N. Stearns, form a sort of thesaurus of in- 
formation upon their theme. They includea 
history of the cause in all countries of the 
globe, and also the papers, essays; addresses 
and discussions of the World’s Temperance 
Congress held in Chicago last June. The first 
volume is historical, the second contains 
the report of the convention. The different 
orders and societies are described, temper- 
ance progress made in different nations is 
narrated, important statistics are cited, and 
the reader is placed in possession of a large 
amount and variety of knowledge relating 
to the subject. The persons whose ad- 
dresses to the Congress are reported covered 
nearly or quite every department of the 
work of temperance. In our judgment the 
cause loses rather than gains by being mixed 
up with such other matters as woman suf- 
frage, and a few of these contributions 
therefore seem to us based upon a mistaken 
theory. But in spite of this, its issue is a 
sort of landmark in the history of temper- 
ance work and its voluminousness and di- 
versity will not lack cordial approval. 

Three additional volumes in the pretty 
Distaff Series are at hand. One is The Lit- 
erature of Philanthropy [Harper & Bros. 
$1.00], edited by Frances A. Goodale, to 
which Mrs. C. R. Lowell,- Dr. Mary B. 
Damon, Mrs, Amelia S. Quinton and others 
contribute papers on Criminal Reform, Uni- 
versity Settlements, The Trained Nurse, 
The Indian, The Education of the Blind, 
ete. The other two, published by the same 
house at the same price, are The Kindergar- 
ten, edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and 
Household Art, edited by Candace Wheeler. 
Among the contributors to the former are 
Mrs. Mary H. Peabody, Alice W. Rollins, 
Jenny B. Merrill, Alice A. Chadwick and 
Mrs. A. B. Longstreet, and among those to 
the latter are Mrs. M. G. Van Rennselaer, 
Mrs, Burton Harrison and Lucia G. Runkle, 
all of whose names will be recognized at 
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once as those of experts upon one or another 
departments of their subjects. Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. are making this series one 
of the’most attractive which they have 
issued. 

The likeness of the late George William 
Curtis, the frontispiece to Other Essays from 
the Easy Chair [Harper & Bros. $1.00] pre- 
pares the reader pleasantly for the charac- 
teristic papers which make up the book. 
Such topics as The Game of Newport, Bry- 
ant’s Country, Commencement, Proper and 
Improper, Decayed Gentility, General Sher- 
man, Christendom vs. Christianity, etc., are 
discussed with a lightness of touch not often 
conjoined so well with strength of convic- 
tion and direct and telling force in applica- 
tion. It is well that these utterances of one 
of the most wise and versatile thinkers in 
the history of American literature should 
be preserved in this form. Another pro- 
duction of a master mind also has just been 
reprinted, and will be welcomed. It is 
Charles Sumner’s famous oration, The True 
Grandeur of Nations [Lee & Shepard. 75 
cents], delivered before the city of Boston 
on July 4, 1845. The lapse of almost half a 
century has not weakened its force, but has 
added to its interest as a prominent feature 
in Mr. Sumner’s career. 


NOTES. 
—— Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s autobiogra- 
phy is written but is not to be printed until 
after his death. j 


— A Hebrew translation of Daniel De- 
ronda is being printed in Poland. Herr David 
Frishman is the translator. 


—— English translators,have been wont to 
cut out passages from Dumas’s novels but the 
new London edition is said to be accurate. 


— The Emperor of Germany has just given 
four fine historical paintings to the Gymna- 
sium at Cassell where he formerly was a stu- 
dent. 


—— The Appellate Court room in Philadel- 
phia is soon to receive a marble bust of the 
late Justice Bradley of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


The promised autobiography of Baron 
von Schloezer, formerly German ambassador 
to the Vatican, has not.appeared owing, as he 
puts it, to the pressure of a ‘higher will.” 
As he is a loyal adherent of Prince Bismarck, 
it is likely that an imperial prohibition has 
been laid upon him, 


— In the Woman’s Library at the World’s 
Fair New York State leads in respect to num- 
ber of books, its collection including 2,400 vol- 
umes. Massachusetts has less than a hundred 
pooks in hers. She has more women writers 
than any other State but her committee of se- 
lection has preferred quality to quantity—very 
wisely. 


— The United States government owed 
John Howard Payne, author of Home, Sweet 
Home, and consul at Tunis where he died in 
1852, the sum of $205, for unpaid salary. His 
heirs are trying to induce Congress to make 
an appropriation for its payment. At com- 
pound interest it would have accumulated to 
a considerable sum, but it is declared that the 
United States does not pay interest in such 
cases. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Cong. 8S. 8S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
PRINCE RUPERT’S NAMESAKE. By Emily Weaver. 
pp. 394. $1.50. 
A MODERN PAUL IN JAPAN. By Jinzo Naruse. 


pp. 178. $1.00. : 
THE MISSISSIPPI SCHOOLMASTER. By Henrietta 
Matson. pp. 219. $1.00. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. : 
A JAPANESE INTERIOR. By Alice M. Bacon. pp. 
267. $1.25. 
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THE SoN OF A PROPHET. By G. A. Jackson. pp. 
394. $1.25. : 

THE WITNESS TO IMMORTALITY. By Rey. G. A. 
Gordon. pp. 310. $1.50. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

PRACTICAL ExvocuTion. By Prof. R. I. Fulton, 
Prof. T. C. Trueblood and J. W. Bashford, Ph. D. 
pp. 464. $1.50. 

SoLip GEOMETRY. By Prof. A. L. Baker. pp. 126. 


90 cents. 
D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
WortTH HAvine. From the Pansy. pp. 250. $1.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
INSPIRATION AND OTHER LECTURES. By T. G. 
Rooke, B. A. pp. 261. $3.00. 
THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. By Rob- 


ert Leighton. pp. 352, $1.50. 
WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS. By Gordon Stables, 
R.N. pp. 352. $1.50. 
Noaw PortTER. A Memorial. Edited by G. S. Mer- 
riam. pp. 306. $2.00. 
WINDFALLS OF OBSERVATION. By E. 8S. Martin. 
pp. 312. $1.25. 
THEOLOGICAL PROP&DEUTIC. By Philip Schaff, 
D.D. pp.596. $3.00. 
rye! BusINnEss. By W. O. Stoddard. pp. 317. 
STATESMEN. By Noah Brooks. pp. 347. $2.00. 
ORTHODOXY AND HETERODOXY. By W. G. T. 
Shedd, D.D. pp. 297. $2.00. 
THE WATCH MAKER’S WIFE. By F. R. Stockton. 
pp. 225. $1.25. 
THE MAKING OF VIRGINIA AND THE MIDDLE 
COLONIES. By S.A. Drake. pp. 228. $1.50. 
STORIES OF THE ARMY. pp.186. 175 cents. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
Wee HEATHER. By William Black. pp. 477. 80 
cents. 
SABINA ZEMBRA. By William Black. pp. 509. 80 
cents. 


i oe oF Time. By Henry James. pp. 220. 

THE TWO SALOMES. 
$1.25. é 

ON THE ROAD Home. By Margaret E. Sangster. 
pp. 145. $1.25. 

OUR GREAT West. By Julian Ralph. pp. 478. 


$2.50. 
, Fleming H. Revell. New York. 
THE YOUNG PREACHER. By Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
D.D. pp.1il. 75 cents. 
PREPARATION OF THE WORLD FOR CHRIST. By 
Rey. D. R. Breed, D.D. pp. 483. $2.00. 
A LAWYER’s EXAMINATION OF THE BIBLE. By 
H. H. Russell, LL.B. pp. 262. $1.00. 
JOSHUA AND THE LAND OF PROMISE. By Rey. 
F. B. Meyer. pp. 210. $1.00. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
ALIOE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis 
Carroll. pp. 218. $1.25. 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and Mary 
oy Edited by Rev. Alfred Angier. pp. 395. 
MARGARET DAVIS, TUTOR. By Anna C. Ray. pp. 


By Maria L. Pool. pp. 372. 


357. $1.25. 
CHILHOWEE Boys. By Sarah E. Morrison, pp. 
434, $1.50. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 


gare OF ROSES. By Louise K. Wheatley. pp. 206. 


SoME OLD PURITAN LOVE LETTERS. Edited by 
J.H. Twichell. pp.187. $2.00. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. Edited by Rev. H.C. 
G. Moule. pp.194. 50 cents. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
SERMONS: SIxTA SERIES. By the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D. pp. 362. $1.75. 


E.& J.B. Young & Co. New York. 
oes: 1894. By R® Barnes and Others. pp. 412. 


F. Warne & Co. New York. 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. Compiled by Rev. 
James Wood. pp. 659. $2.50. 


Wiliam R. Jenkins. New York. 
PAUL BERCY’S FRENCH READER. pp. 333. $1.25. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
DIVISIONS IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By T.H. 
Speakman. pp. 112. 50 cents. 


PAPER COVERS. 


f Ginn & Co. Boston. 
LA PRISE DE LA BASTILLE. By J. Michelet. 
55. 25 cents. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE SociAL LAw oF Gop. By Rev. E. A. Wash- 
burn, D.D. pp. 212. 50 cents. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
JOB; JEHOVAH’S CHAMPION. By President W.G. 
Ballantyne. pp. 40. 25 cents. 


The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
HISTORY OF SLAVERY IN CONNECTICUT. By B.C. 
Steiner, Ph.D. pp. 84. 75 cents. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
CAMP FIRE SPARKS. By Capt. Jack Crawford. pp. 
48. 25 cents. 


pp. 


MAGAZINES. 


August. THE ORGAN. 


September. THE ORGAN.—RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—REVIEW OF 
THE CHURCHES. 


October. CENTURY.—HOMILETIC REVIEW.—CATH- 
OLIC WORLD.—ATLANTIC.—-ART AMATEUR.—COT- 
TAGE HEARTH.—FORUM.—MOTHER’S NURSERY 
GUIDE.—BABYLAND.—PRESBYTERIAN AND RE- 
FORMED REVIEW.—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ETHICS —AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS.— 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—MCCLURE’S.—NEW ENG- 
LAND.— BOOKBUYER.—OVERLAND.—OUR_ LITTLE 
ONES AND THE NURSERY.—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

| —HARVARD UNIVERSITY BULLETIN.—LITERARY 
NEws.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—NORTH AMERI- 
CAN REVIEW. p 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The Southern plan of listening to three ser- 
mons from the candidate for ordination be- 
sides the examination ought to insure the 
ordaining council against being deceived. Of 
course, this extra amount of preaching could 
not have been called for or offered because the 


candidate was a woman. 


There are some points in favor of a trade 
for the minister. Probably Paul while tent- 
making and the miner minister referred to 
this week were not criticised for spending too 
much time in their studies, or blamed’ for 
making too few calls, or considered out of 
touch with their fellow-ministers. 

The conference is bound to be up to date. 
The study of a book and its author before and 
at the meeting, a standing committee on so- 


‘eiology, the review of books that the whole 


conference has had an opportunity to read and 
the study of the relations between science and 
religion all go to show progress. 

If it is true that when one member of our 
economic system suffers all suffer with it, it 
is equally true that all prosper in the prosperity 
of one another. A correspondent writes that 
the fact that the best wheat in the world is 
raised in Wyoming has a direct bearing on the 
life of Congregationalism there. And the mis- 


' sion work among the Poles must serve as a 


protective measure to the body politic, as it 
teaches of peace and good will in contrast to 
the destructive lessons learned from anarchist 
demagogues. 

Some of the inhabitants of New England 
would be glad to see here the spirit of the 
South and West that makes a holiday at con- 
ference time and brings the people into camps 
around the church—a kind of nineteenth cen- 
tury feast of tabernacles. 

Nomination and ballot by paper is a needed 
reform in church elections. From lack of it 
there has been corresponding lack of thought 
on the part of the many in regard to the duties 
of the office and the qualifications of candi- 
dates, and business railroaded through by a 
few is never the ideal method, even though 
the judgment of those few is entirely to be 
depended on. 


A RHODE ISLAND CONFERENCE. 


The autumnal meeting of the State confer- 
ence was held, Oct. 3, with the church at 
Riverside, Rev. W. B. Forbush, pastor. The 
day could not have been more favorable nor 
the hospitality of the church more cordial. For 
the fall gathering the attendance was excep- 
tionally large. Throughout the whole service 
there was a conscious sense of power and a 
delightful enthusiasm. 

The program was packed and was admirably 
directed by Rev. Joseph Lambert. Church 


_ Visitation was the subject of discussion in the 


forenoon and was ably introduced by W. A. 
Spicer, Esq., who spoke of The Pastor’s Duty, 
while Rey. R. W. Wallace set forth The Peo- 
ple’s Duty. 

After a brief presentation of the claims of 
Howard University by Dr. Sinclair, Old and 
New Times in Church Work was discussed by 
Deacon Joseph Brown and Rev. J. H. Larry. 
This was followed by a pleasant innovation 


‘in the form of two papers, by Mrs. E. E. 


Slocum and Mrs. W. B. Forbush, on The 
Church as a Home and The Home as a 
Church, respectively. Then followed three- 
minute remarks upon Our Plans for Winter 
Work. | 

At the evening session the subject was The 
Kingdom of Heaven. Rev. 8. H. Woodrow 
discussed Its Origin and Progress and Rev. 
W.C. Stinson The Recognition of Spiritual 
Forces in the Kingdom. In anticipation of 
probable enlargement of the American Board 
corporation six names were recommended by 
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the conference. Rev. C. W. Shelton of the 
C. H. M.S. spoke of a projected field day in 
the State in the near future. 

It is matter of regret to the conference that 
necessity has been laid upon two of the breth- 
ren to leave pastorates in which it had been 
hoped they would have continued for years 
to come—Rey. A. H. Chittenden of the North 
Church, Providence, who goes to South Da- 


kota, and Rey, J. L. Demott, who will prob-. 


ably settle in Maine. 

Most of the members of the conference came 
and went by a new conveyance in that region, 
viz., electric cars, traveling for miles into the 
country, which looked superb in the gorgeous 
hues of autumn. This made the occasion a 
delightful outing as well as a spiritual re- 
freshing. Mac. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW JERSEY EDIFICE. 

The growing vigor of Congregationalism in 
New Jersey finds fresh illustration in the 
completion and dedication last week of the 


handsome structure of Trinity Church, East’ 


Orange, Rev. F. W. Baldwin, D.D., pastor. 
For all the years of its existence it has occu- 
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used as areading-room and social resort. The 
structure has cost about $35,000. 

The dedication last Thursday evening, at 
which Rey. A. E. Dunning preached and Rey. 
A. J. Lyman, D.D., offered prayer, was fol- 
lowed on Sunday by appropriate services, in- 
cluding the communion and the reception 
of fifteen new members, six on confession. 
Last Monday evening the fellowship of the 
adjacent Congregational churches found happy 
expression in a rally, with. addresses by the 
pastors of the Orange, Montclair, Newark, 
Westfield, Glen Ridge and Jersey City 
churches, 


STATE ASSOCIATION OF NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

This association held its meeting at Salem 
Sept. 28-Oct.1. The church edifice is beauti- 
fully located in an oak grove and had been 
ceiled throughout and comfortably furnished 
with seats for the occasion. Quite a number 
living at a distance were camping in tents 
and covered wagons in the grove. 

The opening sermon was preached by Rey. 
Anthony Pedan, after a sleepless night on 
the railroad and a weari- 
some ride of seventeen 
miles in a lumber wagon. 
Most of the delegates 
were in the same condi- 
tion, but it was too late 
to stop for supper for the 
crowd had already gath- 
ered. The devotional 
service each morning was 
full of life, while the long 
sessions did not prevent 
the lingering at the close 
for social greetings with 
those who had come 
from far. 


Mr. Pedan was moder™ 
ator and the reports of 
the churches showed de- 
cided advance; several 
reported revivals. Two 
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newly organized church- 
es were received ; ‘that at 
Carter’s Mills, beginning 
last spring with fourteen 
members and but three 
families, has already com- 
pleted a house of worship 
and celebrated the first 


TRINITY CHURCH, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


pied a modest building hardly larger than a 
chapel. Pastor and people have long realized 
that the influence of the church was narrowed 
by its meager equipment and that, surrounded 
as itis by strong and favorably located Pres- 
byterian churches, it could not without en- 
larging its quarters stand forth in the eyes of 
the community as an attractive representa- 
tive of our polity or as an efficient force for 
righteousness, sq a new edifice was projected. 
The former house of worship has been trans- 
formed into a chapel and the space between it 
and the street has been utilized for the new 
pbuilding of buff pressed brick with terra cotta 
trimmings. Theinterior is cruciform in shape. 
On the north side is a recess thatis practically 
a chancel, with the pulpit on one side anda 
reading-desk on the other. This arrangement, 
together with the clustered columns and 
carved capitals and the beautiful memorial 
window in honor of Deacon John Wiley and 
his wife and daughter, secures an unusually 
churchly effect without detracting from the 
cheerful tone. The auditorium and transept 
will seat 575 persons and the seating capacity 
can be increased by opening the sliding doors 
that divide it from the old auditorium, now 
used for prayer meeting and Sunday school 
purposes. A room in the front of the edifice, 
and easily accessible from the street, is to be 


occupancy with a revival 
meeting resulting in nine- 
teen conversions. 

The Sunday school convention occupied the 
afternoon of Friday, with reports and presen- 
tation of several suggestive papers, followed 
by much earnest discussion. A great audi- 
ence Friday night listened to a powerful ser- 
mon from Rey. G..S. Smith. Saturday fore- 
noon was given up to study of the books of 
the Bible, questions having been previously 
sent to the delegates on Jeremiah, as in for- 
mer years upon each of the books of the Old 
Testament in order. After this questions were 
asked on the Sermon on the Mount. 

Friday afternoon the Woman’s Missionary 
Union filled the time to good purpose with 
reports, greetings and addresses. Saturday 
night, though rainy, the house was packed 
with white as well as colored listeners, while 
telling five-minute speeches were made against 
the drink habit, tippling aud all forms of 
evil habits, classed together with great uni- 
formity by all the speakers. Many hard 
drinkers and one distiller were present. One 
old-time local Baptist preacher admitted that 
he ‘loved tobaccy, but now that he had 
joined the Congregationals he must quit and 
set a right example.” Sunday was rainy but 
a large company gathered for united study 
of the Sunday school lesson and to hear Rev. 
¥F. W. Sims preach.. A Christian Endeavor 
meeting at 3p. mM. drew a still larger crowd, 
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both black and white. At night the house 
could not hold the crowd. . Rey. Mr. Smith 
preached and the communion was adminis- 
tered by Rey. Messrs. F. W. Sims and A. W. 
Curtis. This was the farewell gathering, but 
the meetings are to.continue. daily in expec- 
tation of a revival at Salem. Be Wie Ce 


WORK AMONG THE POLES. 

In the picturesque coal mining region north, 
of Phillipsburg, Pa., lies nestled among the 
hills a new settlement called Winburne, which 
has grown up wholly within the last six or 
seven years. It is near Munson, a station on 
the Beech Creek Road. The coal miners are 
largely Germans and Poles from German-Po- 
land, and Slovaks from Hungary. In the early 
part of this year a Slovak colporter sent out 
by Mr. John Jelinek, our missionary among 
Slovaks in Braddock, visited Winburne and 
was received with joy by some pious Poles 
and Germans, who, coming from German-Po- 
land, know both languages and are consider- 
ably intermixed by marriage. They were for- 
merly Lutherans, but, having in Germany 
joined a prayer alliance, have been so quick- 
ened in their spiritual life that the formality 
and lack of fellowship in that communion led 
them to associate themselves together outside 
of its limits. One of their number who worked 
all the week in the mine has served them as 
preacher. When discovered by the colporter 
they expressed a wish for a visit from Mr. 
Jelinek, whom they received most cordially. 
Soon after, he and Superintendent Schaufiler 
held several preaching services among them. 
Later their preacher was invited by the C. H. 
M.S. to work a month among the Poles in 
Pittsburg and vicinity, which he did with 
success. 

As these people became acquainted with the 
Congregational workers, methods and polity, 
they expressed a desire to form a Congrega- 
tionalchurch. Superintendent Schauffler and 
Mr. Jelinek aided them in taking this impor- 
tant step Sept. 27, after having convinced 
themselves that those who desired to do so 
were sincere followers of Christ. In the home 
of the preacher, Mr. Bluhm, six men and six 
women entered into covenant together as a 
church and adopted the creed, covenants and 
constitution of Bethlehem Church of Cleve- 
land, O., as their own. It was a delightful 
occasion and of great significance in connec- 
tion with the Slavic work of our body. Itis 
a direct result of the missionary work begun 
in Braddock three years ago last August 
among Hungarian Slavs. Already the Illinois 
H.M.S.has called one member of this little 
church to be its missionary to Polesin Chicago. 

As we have as yet only one ordained Polish 
missionary at work in this country, and as our 
Polish population of over one million is 
constantly increasing and becoming an im- 
portant factor in the political and social life 
of a number of our large cities, the discovery 
and affiliation with our body of a number of 
Polish Christians, who will be an active leayen 
and a bright light for their own people in this 
country, is cause for devout gratitude. Under 
the circumstances it was not advisable to wait 

_ for a conncil to convene, but we doubt not 
that this little church will be gladly received 
into the local conference which it would nat- 
urally join. H. A. 's. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


The Cambridge Congregational Club met last Mon- 
day evening and discussed The Relation of Our 
Church Members to Municipal Affairs. A formal 
paper by ex-Mayor J..M. W. Hall opened the de- 
bate, in which the mayor of the city, Colonel Ban- 
croft, Rev. Messrs. L.S. Parker and Robert Ely and 
several laymen participated. Especial emphasis 
was laid upon the duty of attending caucuses, vot- 
ing intelligently upon and watching carefully the 
personnel and action of school committees, and the 
duty of yoting on election day for men of independ- 
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ence who look upon the administration of city 
affairs as business—not politics. 


Massachusetts. 


In recognition of the effective aid which Captain 
E.C. Whitney, cashier of the Lincoln National Bank, 
Boston, has rendered the church in Beachmont dur- 
ing the last few years, a reception was recently given 
him prior to his removal of residence to Lexington. 


During the past year the First Church, Everett, 
has received seventy-one members, making a total 
of 345. Benevolences have amounted to $568, and 
home expenses to $20,210, including improvements 
on the church building. The average Sunday morn- 
ing congregation numbered 362, the Sunday evening 
408. 


Andover Seminary enrolls sixty-six students, of 
whom two are fellows abroad, one a special student, 
twenty-seven seniors, twenty-three middlers and 
thirteen juniors actually on the ground, though a 
few more have registered and are expected. There 
is much enthusiasm among the men just back from 
home mission fields, thirteen having been in Maine 
alone. 


At afellowship meeting, Oct. 3, in Bridgewater, ad- 
dresses were made on the Reflex Influence of Mis- 
sionary Effort, A Sunday Among the Mountain 
Whites and The Uplifting of the Sioux. A collec- 
tion was taken for the A. M. A. 


A largely attended reunion was held, Sept. 28, by 
the First Church in Falmouth, Rev. C. H. Wash- 
burn, pastor. 


Park Church, Worcester, dedicated its new edifice 
last Sunday. Rev. Drs. McCullagh, Horr, Conrad 
and Gould made addresses, and Rev. C. M. South- 
gate the prayer of dedication. Its location was 
determined by a committee from the various 
churches and a chapel erected seven years ago. 
The new building seats 550 and cost $28,000. The 
six memorial windows and practically all of the 
furnishings were gifts from friends and organi- 
zations of the church. The clock and bell came 
from neighbors not in the congregation. The 
pastor, Rev. I. L. Willcox, has worked devotedly 
for the needed enlargement——Piedmont Church 
gave a reception to the new pastor, Dr. Elijah Horr, 
and his family, Oct.3. Deacon Woodward welcomed 
them in behalf of the church and congregation 
and Dr. Conrad of the Old South in behalf of the 
pastors of the city. The work opens with large 
prayer meetingsand enthusiasm in all departments. 
——tThe Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the Church 
of the Covenant gave a reception to Rev. J. E. 
Hurlburt Oct. 5.——The annual meeting of Pilgrim 
Church, held Oct. 4, showed a membership of 408, 
fifty-nine of whom were added during the year. 
The Sunday school has 637 members, the Endeavor 
Societies over 200. Besides reports from the various 
committees of the church’s work, missionary so- 
cieties, organized prayer associations, reports were 
given from associated forms of work, Ladies’ 
Aid Society, Men’s Association, the industrial 
classes, gymnasium, cadets, etc. Two members of 
the church are at Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute in 
Chicago, fitting themselves for missionary work, 
and one is ‘in charge of the industrial department 
of Tougaloo University.——The Women’s Benevolent 
Society of Central Church has sent a barrel of 
clothing to Beaufort, S. C., for the relief of sufferers 
from the recent hurricane.——At the Ministers’ 
Meeting last Monday Rev. E. W. Phillips opened the 
topic, The Church and the Hard Times. 


The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
First Church in Boylston was observed Oct.5. The 
morning session was taken up with an address of 
welcome and responses. In the afternoon a histori- 
cal address by the pastor, Rev. D. E. Burtner, remi- 
niscences by two of the former pastors, Rey. Messrs. 
H. S. Kimball and Israel Ainsworth, and short ad- 
dresses by visiting brethren were given, also brief 
talks by Deacons L. 8. Walker and Lyman P. Ken- 
dall. 


In connection with his resignation, tendered some 
time ago and to take effect Nov. 1, it is highly grati- 
fying to Rev. E. P. Blodgett of Greenwich that after 
fifty years of continuous service there should be so 
many, not only in the church and parish but also 
throughout the town, to put on record their wish 
that he would remain, though he does not deem it 
best to do so. 

4 Maine. 

Williston Church, Portland, Rev. D. M. Pratt, pas- 
tor, recently held a gentlemen’s supper for social 
fellowship and to consider plans for the enlistment 
and co-operation of men in church work. The gath- 
ering was large and representative and, with great 
ananimity and interest, the men organized them- 
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selyes into a Men’s Sunday Evening Club for the 
purpose of taking charge of the Sunday evening 
service. The club numbers over fifty at the start 
and the impetus given at once to the work promises 
large fruitage among the men of the congregation. 
The work is divided among eight committees, call- 
ing about forty men every month into some form of 
Christian activity. Many outside of the church are 
among the most earnest in the new enterprise. The 
form of the Sunday evening service is completely 
changed. A printed order of worship enables the 
congregation to share freely in song and response. 
This form is changed from week to week by the com- 
mittee on worship. 


The English course at Bangor Seminary is not a 
strictly independent course but is a part of the full 
eurriculum and blends with the classical, so that all 
the students will graduate together and are together 
during a large part of the course. 


The Aroostook Conference met with the Sherman 
Mills chureb, Sept. 30, Oct. 1. There was not a 
large representation of the churches owing to the 
distances, but the meeting was one of excellent 
spirit and interest and the discussions were practi- 
cal, spiritual and helpful. 


New Hampshire. 


Rev. Otis Holmes, now residing at Lake Grove, 
Long Island, N. Y., reached his ninetieth birthday 
Oct. 3 and is still quite sound in body and as vig- 
orous as ever in mind and heart. Many in the 
northern part of the State remember him as a vig- 
orous revival preacher and few are more heartily 
revered by those living forty years ago. 


The New Hampshire Branch of the W. B. M. held 
its twentieth annual meeting at Littleton, Oct. 4, 
and was full of inspiration. Interesting addresses 
were made.by Miss Susie Tyler of the Zulu Mission 
and Dr. Pauline Root of Madura. A Twenty Years’ 
Review, by Mrs. H. C. Knight,and a paper on Chris- 
tian Endeavor Affiliations With Our Branch, by Miss 
M. F. Dana, were also prominent features. The 
amount of contributions for the year, including a 
legacy of $3,709, was more than $8,000. 


Khode Island. 


The Sunday school of the Park Place Church, 
Pawtucket, observed its eleventh anniversary Sept. 
24, marching a thousand strong from the church to 
Music Hall, where services were held afternoon and 
evening. 

Connecticut. 

The New Haven West Conference met, Oct. 4, with 
the Howard Avenue Church. Two main topics dis- 
cussed with profit were The Institutional Church, 
opened by Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., and The 
World’s Parliament: of Religions, by Rev. T. T. 
Munger, D.D. Dr. Duncan presented the interests 
of the C.S.8.& P.S. The reports from the churches 
indicated a general growth and prosperity, although 
several of the older churches were not heard from. 
The Boys’ Brigade and the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip were commended as valuable adjuncts of 
the institutional church. The conference is made 
up from delegates in the ratio of one for each 100 
members in additicn to the pastor, and almost the 
full quota were present, but few other members 
attend.—Rev. J. E. Twitchell, D. D., of the Dwight 
Place Church is preaching a series of evening ser- 
mons on the Home and Family. 


The meeting of Windham Conference, at Thomp- 
son, Oct. 3, was of thrilling interest, the topic, Our 
Churches, their weakness and needs, as agents in 
moral reform, as educators, aS media of spiritual 
life, being discussed with much earnestness. 


The churches of Willimantic and Putnam, in com- 
mon with other churches, have been greatly quick- 
ened by a temperance revival, under the lead of 
Thomas Murphy. 


The South Church Sunday school, New Britain, 
had a successful Rally Day, Oct. 1, with an attend- 
ance of 945. This is one of the largest Sunday 
schools in New England. A new interest has been 
given to the church prayer meetings by the intro- 
duction of a series of inductive studies in applied 
Christianity, and the attendance has nearly doubled. | 

The Christian Crusaders have recently labored 
successfully at Suffield. Overone hundred and fifty 
testimonies given express a spirit of consecration 
that has not been manifest for many years. 

The Litchfield Northwest Conference met, Sept. 
26, at Norfolk. What Is the Aim of the Sunday 
School and Are We Fulfilling It? The Institutional 
Church—Are Its Methods for Us? and Pure Politics 
were the subjects of discussion. Dr W. A. Duncan 


_ represented the C.§.S.and P.S. 


The churches of the Litchfield South Consociation 


field and Milton were present. 
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held a fellowship meeting at Morris, Sept. 28. 
Delegates from Northfield, Plymouth, Watertown, 
Bethlehem, Woodbury, Washington, Bantam, Litch- 
Among the interest- 
ing exercises was an excellent paper by Rev.J.S. 
Zelie on the Bases of Christion Fellowship. The 
meeting was the first of a series to be held during 
the fall and winter in the several churches of the 
consociation. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Hereafter the Clerical Union of New York City 
and vicinity will meet at the Bible House every 
Monday morning instead of twice a month. The 
change is made in the hope of developing a greater 
interest in the meetings, the subjects of which will 
be published in the New York and Brooklyn papers 
on the preceding Saturdays. 


The South Church, Rochester, is prospering under 
the pastorate of Rev. H. C. Riggs, D.D. A new 
organ is the gift to the church of Mr. V. F. Whit- 
more, one of the trustees. Pledges have been 
made to the amount of $5,000 toward a much 
needed chapel and Sunday school room. 


The rally and fellowship meeting at Winthrop, 
Sept. 29, was well attended and developed a delight- 
ful spirit. The sermon was by Rey. G. A. Hancock, 
and addresses were made on the true idea of the 
gathering itself, God’s Word Is Our Work, The Ideal 
Church, Its Organization, Its Method and Its Spirit. 


In last week’s issue Rey. J. W. Keeler was re- 
ported as doing excellent work at Lisle. His 
parish is near by at Chenango Forks. The church at 
Lisle is enjoying the labors of Dr. Edward Taylor. 


The financial disaster that has come upon the 
iron mining interests has nearly extinguished the 
little church at Hammondyvyille and so weakened 
that at Ironville that they are not able to support 
the pastor, Rev. W.S. Post, who has done thorough 
work in both fields. 


During Rey. Robert Humpbhrey’s pastorate of a 
little more than two yearsat Randolph twenty-seven 
have been added to the church. A farewell recep- 
tion was given Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey Sept. 29. 


Dr. H. A. Stimson is to be installed over the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, Oct. 31. Ex-President 
Bartlett is expected to preach the sermon. 

THE SOUTR. 
Alabama. 

The first annual meeting of the Oxford District 
Conference, a new conference in the eastern part of 
the State, has just been held. Our Benevolent Soci- 
eties were thuroughly discussed, also The Relation 
of Our Churches to the Causes of Benevolence. 
Other topics were: How Can the Efficiency of Our 
Churches be Increased? The Publishing Interests 
of Our Denomination, and The Nature and Demands 
of New Testament Hoiiness. The devotional exer- 
cises and the sermons were full of inspiration. One 
gratifying feature was the readiness of the lay dele- 
gates to take any position and do any work assigned 
them. One transaction made the meeting historic. 
A letter from one of thé churches connected with 
the body recommended Mrs. Margaret J. Smith, one 
of its members, for ordination to the gospel minis-' 
try. Mrs. Smith preached three times before the 
conference and was publicly examined. The con- 
ference unanimously voted the examination satis- 
factory and ordination took place Sept. 24. This is 
undoubtedly the first instance of the kind in Ala- 
bama, probably in the South. 


THE WEST. 
| Towa. 

During the past three weeks associational meet- 
ings have been held as follows: Council Bluffs at 
Creston, Denmark at Denmark, Dubuque at Win- 
throp, Grinnell at Wittenberg, Mitchell at Nora 
Springs, Northeastern at Postville and Northwest- 
ern at Rowen. Missionary addresses were made at 
all of these meetings and the question of revivals 
was a common theme. At the Creston meeting 
themes of special interest were: Christianity and 
the Twentieth Century, The Ministry That Tells and 
the Preaching That Tells. The Denmark meeting 
was largely historical, as it was the fiftieth anniver- 
sary both of the organization of the association and 
the coming of the Iowa Band. Drs. William Salter 
and Ephraim Adams, members of the band, made 
addresses. The Denmark and Des Moines River asso- 
ciations have united under the name of the former. 
At the Winthrop meeting the brethren presented a 
series of Ideals—the ideal prayer meeting, preacher, 
pastor, Y. P.S. C. E., deacon, choir, church mem- 
ber. The special topics at the Wittenberg meeting 
were Revivals and Practical Christian Work. Dr.. 
‘Herron spoke of institutional churches. Plans were 
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adopted by which evangelistic meetings will be held 
in each church of the association during the winter. 
Institutional churches and practical Christian work 
were also the principle topics at the Postville meet- 
ing. 

The Immanuel Kirke, Dubuque, recently observed 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the settlement of its 
pastor, Rev. Hermann Ficke. As tokens of their 
affection the people presented the pastor a beautiful 
water service and to his wife a well-filled purse. 
During the twenty-five years the church has grown 
from almost nothing to nearly 200 members. The 
Sunday school numbers nearly 400. 


During the five years pastorate, just closed, of 
Rey. Charles Noble of Charles City, 158 were added 
to the church, the building was enlarged and im- 
proved at a cost of $3,000, benevolences weve in- 
creased from $300 to $950 per year, a Junior En- 
deavor Society, a men’s club and a young women’s 
mission circle were organized and the attendance at 
prayer meeting was increased from fifty to seventy- 
five. The church is out of debt and has $1,750 as the 
nucleus of a parsonage fund. 


The Forest City people, Rev. J. D. Mason, pastor, 
have reseated and otherwise improved their build- 
ing at a cost of $380.—lLnprovements costing $250 
have been made on the house of worship at Fonta- 
nelle, Rey. B. C. Taylor, pastor.——Pilgrim Church, 
Creston, Rev. J. R. Beard, pastor, has expended 


_ about $200 in repairs and improvements. 


When, four years ago, Rey. N. L. Packard began 
his work at Ionia, Bassett and Chickasaw, there was 
on the field neither church organization nor build- 
ing. Now there are three organizations, two build- 
ings and a membership of 280. Mr. Packard began 
evangelistic work, Oct. 5, at South Ottumwa. 


Minnesota. 

Rey. A. A. Davis, who has become pastor at Lake- 
land, will preach at South Stillwater also.—Rey. 
D. E. Armitage has left the West Dora church to 
goto South Dakota. During bis ministry a branch 
church was organized and a wide region supplied 
with the gospel. 


Lyndale Church, Minneapolis, being embarrassed 
by debt, called a counci), which heard a full state- 
ment of their needs and adjourned for one month, 
appointing a committee to devise ways for reliey- 
ing the church.—Rev. W. W. McArthur, who has 
left the Sherburne church, will work as pastor-at- 
large in the State in connection with the C.H. M.S. 
He is at present supplying Aitkin till a pastor is 
secured. 

Nebraska. 

The announcement of the withdrawal of Rev. 
M. L. Holt from the church at Neligh, and, as we 
understand, from the ministry, will cause regret to 
his friends. He has been for many years an earnest 
and active minister in Nebraska, and made many 
friends in the East while eanvassing for funds for 
Neligh College. He has issued a severe indictment 
against all Christian denominations as dishonoring 
Christ and disobeying Scripture by their govern- 
ment, modes of worship and lives, and declares that, 
in accordance with the plain direction of God’s 
Word, he turns away from those whom he hitherto 
acknowledged as brethren. Can it be possible that 
Mr. Holt is going to organize a new sect to abolish 
the evils of sectarianism? We think he might find 
a congenial home with the Christian Missionary As- 
sociation of Kentucky. 


The program of the Blue Valley Association at 
Fairmont, Sept. 25, 26, was prepared with several 
new features especially in mind: first, to exclude 
all reports of such work of the benevolent societies 
as had been presented at the spring meeting, or 
that would be more fully presented at the State 
meeting in October, thus leaving time for a fuller 
presentation and discussion of papers on current 
topics; second, that the program should include at 
least one review of some book, the title of which 
should be announced two months previous, and one 
topic touching the ‘relation of modern science to 
religion; also that the entire meeting should cul- 
minate in a closing evening service which should be 
as strongly evangelistic as possible. These plans were 
carried out as well as circumstances would permit, 
and added very much to the interest. A marked 
devotional spirit pervaded the meeting and a spirit 
of earnest expectancy of the outpouring of the Spirit 
during the fall and coming winter. State Evan- 
gelist Billings, with his singer, W. A. Wray, has 
held two series of fruitful services, one at Pierce 
and the other at Wisner. He is now at Farnum. 


Wyoming. 
An interesting fact in connection with the work 
in the First Church, Cheyenne, is the attendance 


1, 993 


of more men than women at the Sunday evening 
service and also at the mid-week meeting not in- 
frequently. In spite of the hard times the finances 
are in excellent condition, which is due largely to 
the efficient woman’s aid society. 


The first annual meeting of the Northern Wyoming 
Association was held at Big Horn, Sept. 27, 28, and 
was a characteristic Western gathering. The terri- 
tory represented is so vast that Connecticut would 
feel quite lonesome if placed in it. Yet only four 
weak missionary churches constitute the association 
and only two resident pastors are in the field at pres- 
ent. They were re-enforced by Home Missionary Su- 
perintendent Brown, Sunday School Superintendent 
Lyman and State Missionary Gilchrist. The topics 
discussed were vital and practical, such as Giving, 
The Pastor and Missions, The Religious Paper, Evan- 
gelistic Werk, ‘Lhe Pastor and His Pay and the discus- 
sions were spicy and lively. The rural community 
turned out to the various sessions en masse, and en- 
tertained the visiting delegates in royal fashion. 
The evenings were given to regular preaching serv- 
ices. The Big Horn Academy has just been legally 
and formally transferred to the association and with 


the aid of the American Education Society expe: ts 


soon to enlarge its usefulness. The location is 
healthful and beautiful and Big Horn is the only 
village in Wyoming, probably in the “far West,’ 
without a saloon. The church is building a hand- 
some brick house of worship, which will be dedi- 
cated before New Year’s. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


Professor Lloyd of Pacific Theological Seminary 
will conduct the union Saturday class for the study 
of the Sunday school lesson at the Y. M. C. A. in 
San Francisco. : 


The Santa Clara Association closed an interesting 
meeting Sept. 20. A marked feature was a “* sympa- 
thetic prayer meeting,”’ in which special trials or 
troubles of individuals and churches were presented 
and then taken to the Lord in prayer. 


At Antioch the Upper Bay Conference had a 
delightful session, Conditions of Christian Growth, 
evangelization and kindred topics were profitably 
discussed. 


WEEN LY EEGISTER. 
Calls. 


ARMITAGE, D. E., accepts call to South Shore, S D, 

BLACK, E. H., Cable, Ill., to Dayton, Wyo. 

BLISS, Leon D., Woodland, Cal., to Piymouth Avenue 
Ch., Oakiand, 

BRADLEY, Nelson §S., Telluride, Col., to Mitchell, S. D. 
Accepts. i 

BRINYTNALL, Loren W., Ashton, Io., to Fairfax. Ac- 
cepts. 

CHUAMBERS, Alexander, accepts call to Hillsboro, Wis. 

heh TENDEN, Andrew H., accepts call to Vermillion, 


Ss. D. 

CLARKE, Charles F., Accents eall to Whitneyville, Ct. 

DAVIES, W. Ceredig, Wales, to Minersville, Pa. Ae- 
cepts. 

DAVIES, Thomas T., Richville, N. Y., to Sandy Creek 
and Orwell. 

FIELD, Frederick A., to permanent pastorate, Buena 
Park, Cal. 

HARBUTT Charles, accepts call to Presque Isle, Me. 

JENKINS, D. Lloyd, declines call to Bakersfield, Cal. 

PAGE, Frederic t1., Andover Seminary, to assistant 
pastorate Union Ch., Boston. Accepts. 

PAYNE, William B., Orient, Io., to Gowrie and Farn- 
hamyille. Accepts. 

PERRY, Peter W., Western Springs, Ill., to St. Johns, 
Mich. Declines. 

PRINGLE, Henry T., Andover Seminary, to Anoka, 
Vino. 

RANDALL, Fred D., Grandville, Mich., to Alamo. Ac- 


cepts. 
ROWLAND, John U., New London, Wis., to Emerald 
Grove and Johnstown. Accepts. 
SttERRILL, Dana, Marshall, [ll.,to Mazon. Accepts. 
SKEELS, uenry M., Whitewater, Col., to Eldon, Lo, 
SNYDER, Henry é, Madrid, Neb., to Bertrand. Ac- 


cepts. 
AY HOMAS, Charles N., to West Burlington, Io, Accepts. 
Ordinations and Lustallations. 


ADAMS, Joseph M., 0. £. Oct. 3, Rochester, N. H. Ser- 
mon, Rey. G. E, Hall, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
L. H. Thayer, George Lewis, H. W. Pope, E. M. Chap- 
man and O., 8. Danforth. : 

BANKS, Edgar J.,0.p. Sept. 27, Wayland, Mass, Ser- 
mon, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; other_parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Edmond Dowse, Joshua Coit and D. A, 
Morehouse. 

BERLE, Theodore P., 0. p. Oct. 3, North Woburn, Mass. 
Sermon, Rey. D. N. Beach; other parts, Kev. Messrs. 
Daniel March, D. D., G. A. Gordon, D. D., D., A. New- 
ton and Judson Smith, D. D. 

EDDY, William D., 7. Sept. 28. Norwooce, N.Y. Sermon, 
Rey. G. B. Rowley; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Simpson 
and W. L. Hendricks. ; 

GOFF, Edward N., o. Sept. 28, Pleasant Hill, Tenn, Ser- 
mor, Rev. George Lusty; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
W. E. Wheeler, M. N. Sumner and H. K. Partridge. 

SMITH (Mrs.), Margaret J., 0. Sept. 24, —, Ala. 

VANALSTYNE, J. Sylvester, o. Oct. 3, Genoa, Neb. 
Sermon, Pres. !1. K. Warren; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
R, W. Pease, H. A. Shuman and O. D, Crawford, | 

VAN HORN, J. F., 0. p. Oct. 5, Columbia Ch., Cincinnati,, 
©. Sermon, Pres. W. G. Frost; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. D. I. Jones, 8) dney Strong and R. J. Smith. 


Besignations. 


ARN, A. J., New Lisbon, Wis. 

BLODGETT, Edward P. Greenwich, Mass. 
DODGE, Seward M., Sidney, N. Y. 

DREW, Frank L., Second Ch., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
ENLOW, Charies HK, Havelock, Neb. 
GALLUP, James A., Madison, Ct. 
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HERTEL, Arthur F., German Ch., Davenport, Io. 

HUMPHREY, Robert, Randolpr, N. Y., to accept call to 
Whittier, N. C., under the A. M. A. 

LEE, Frank T., Muscatine, Io. 

LYON, F. Emory, Mondovi, Wis. 

MOTE, Henry W., College Springs, Io. 

RICHIE, David H., Osseo, Wis. 

SLANEY, Joseph H., Richfield, O. 

WARD, William G., Franklin, Mass. 

WELLS, James D., Shell Rock, Io. 


Dismissions. 
COUSINS, Edgar M., Cumberland Mills, Me., Sept. 21. 
Churches Organized. 


ETIWANDA, Cal., Sept.25. 
WATTSVILLE, Neb., Oct. 4. 
WINBURNE, Pa., Sept. 27. 


Nineteen members. 
Twelve members. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORKK. 


The Massachusetts State Sunday School Associa- 
tion, to be held at Springfield, Oct. 18, 19, presents 
an inviting program. Of course the Sunday school 
work of the State will have considerable attention. 
Among prominent workers who will take part from 
outside the State are Dr. J.L. Hurlbut of New York, 
Dr. T. L. Cuyler of Brooklyn, B. F. Jacobs of Chi- 
cago and Mrs. M. G. Kennedy of Philadelphia. There 
will be reduced rates at hotels. 


Rey. Jobn G. Woolley, the eminent temperance 
advocate, having been charged with dishonesty in 
managing the affairs of his Rest Island retreat for 
inebriates, has twice in the presence of large assem- 
blies, once in Minneapolis and a second time in 
Lake City, Minn., faced his accusers and given such 
frank, detailed statements of his stewardship as 
has satisfied his hearers, the meeting at Lake City 
adopting formal resolutions to that effect. 


The 250th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Scotch Covenanters Church in Rotterdam, Holland, 
was commemorated in an effective way Sept. 14. 
The burgomaster and sheriffs attended, as did repre- 
sentative pastors of the English Reformed, the 
Walloon, Lutheran and Scotch Free Churches. The 
descendants of Pilgrims who enjoyed Holland’s hos- 
pitality at about the same time that it was first 
given to the forefathers of the present Scotch con- 
gregation ought to have especial interest in this 
event. 


Father Hall has been released from his vows asa 
member of the Cowley Fathers’ brotherhood, hence 
has accepted his election as bishop of Vermont and 
now awaits the approval of the requisite number of 
bishops and diocesan standing committees. Rev. 
William Lawrence of Cambridge was made Bishop 
of Massachusetts on Oct. 5, in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton. Bishop Whipple preached the sermon and the 
Archbishop of Zante was an interested and hon- 
ored spectator. Rev. George Hodges of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has been called to succeed Bishop Lawrence as 
dean of the Episcopal Theological Seminary in Cam- 
bridge. At the Church of England Congress in 
Birmingham last week, Father Ignatius made a sen- 
sation by denying to Rey. Charles Gore, of Lux 
Mundi fame, the right to speak in the congress, 
affirming that be was not a loyal Christian. Con- 
siderable disorder prevailed for a time and eventu- 
ally Father Ignatius was suppressed. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 16, 
10A.M,. Subject, Reports from the American Board. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. mM. 

PILGRIM CONFERENCE, Oct. 17, Mayflower Church, 
Kingston, Mass. - 

MISSION RALLY, W. B. M., Norfolk and Pilgrim 
Branch, Kingston, Saturday, Oct. 14. 

Y WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Whitinsville, Oct. 


THIRD TRIENNIAL CONVENTION of the Ohio Congre- 
gational 8. 8S. Association, Medina, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. 


ESSEX NORTH ASSOCIATION, Brown Square Hotel, 
Newburyport, Oct. 17, 9.80 A.M. 


a SOUTH CONFERENCE, Central Church, Lynn, 
ct. 18. 


SUFFOLK NORTH CONFERENCE, Everett, postponed 
from Oct. 11 to Oct. 25. 


Ns rt SOUTH CONFERENCE, Jamaica Plain, Oct. 


WORCESTER NORTH CONFERENCE, Winchendon Cen- 
ter, Oct. 17. G 


REy. F. F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.J., having 
returned to New England after a six months’ absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
House for temporary or permanent pulpit engagements. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—The forty- 
seventh annual meeting will be held in the First Con- 
-gregational Church, Elgin, Ill., Oct. 24-26, The meeting 
will open at 3 P. wf., with an address of welcome from 
Rev. . H. Selden and a response by President Merrill 
&. Gates. The general survey and treasurer’s report 
will be presented. In the evening Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Boston will preach the sermon. As far as 
poate the people of Elgin will furnish entertainment. 

o railroad rates can be obtained other than the re- 
ductions offered for visiting the Columbian Exposition. 
Elgin is reached by trains on the Northwestern Railway 
or on the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and is about 
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one hour’s ride from Chicago. Such delegates and 
friends of the American Missionary Association as de- 
sire entertainment are requested to address Orlando 
Davidson, Esq., Elgin, [il., chairman of the local com- 
mittee, not later than Oct. 15. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS.—A special meeting 
will be held in High Street Church, Portland, Me., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 8, 9. According to a 
vote at the annual meeting, in January, that meeting 
will be held as an experiment to help in the decision as 
to whether it may be best to change the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the board. It will be in all respects 
like an annual meeting, with the exception of certain 
legal action which must be taken at the usual time ac- 
cording to the constitution. The delegates’ session will 
be held on Tuesday, Nov. 7, as usual. The ladies of 
Portland will be nappy to entertain all delegates regu- 
larly appointed by the branches, and missionaries, dur- 
ing the meeting. All such desiring entertainment are 
requested to send their names before Oct. 9 to Miss 
C. M. Dow, 714 Congress Street, Portland. To any dele- 
gates or others who may desire to secure board, suitable 
places at reasonable prices will be recommended on 
application to the address given above. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


AUTUMNAL STATE MEETINGS. 


Any additions or corrections should be sent in as soon 
as possible, 


Oklahoma, Chandler, 

Nebraska, Beatrice, Oct. 16. 

Washington, Seattle, Oct. 17. 
Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


SEWALL—SHUMWAY-—-At Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, Oct. 4, by Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., assisted by 
Rev. I. J. Lansing, Alfred Purinton Sewall and Carrie 
Louise Shumway. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


CLIFT—In Webster, Oct. 1, Susan R. Child, wife of Dr. 
Joseph W. Clift of Washington, D.C, Interment at 
North Woodstock, Ct. 

CONNELL—Im Woodstock, N. H., Oct. 3, Judith C. Ward, 
wife of Rev. David Connell. In her departure a 
lovely, intelligent friend, a gentle, affectionate wife 
and a devoted Christian has closed this life’s pilgrim- 
age to enter the “rest prepared for the people of God.” 

DILLIE—In Denver, Col., Sept. 30, Rev. Alexander B. 
Dillie, aged 74 yrs. He was a graduate of Williams 
College and Union Seminary and his first pastorate 
was in Bentonsport, Io. He had several pastorates in 
New York State, was chaplain of the 106th New York 
Volunteers and spent six years in home missionary 
workin Florida. Failing health brought him to Den- 
ver, where, after three peaceful years, he fell asleep. 

DYER—In Truro, Sept. 29, Mrs. Huldah Dyer, aged al- 
most 81 yrs. She had been a valued member of the 
Congregational church since April, 1835. 

ELDRIDGE-In Norfolk, Ct., Oct. 5, Fllen Battell 
widow of the late Rev. Azariah Eldridge, D. D., of 
Yarmouth, Mass. Burial at Norfolk. 

FOWLE—In Woburn, Oct. 8, Eliza R., widow of the late 
Luke Fowle, aged 85 yrs. 
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JOHNSON—In North Brookfield, Oct. 2, Mrs. Eliz® 
Whiting, widow of the late Parker Johnson, aged 91 
yrs.,4 mos. °A witness of the first prayer meeting and 
a convert in the first revival in the town and for 
nearly fourscore years a tried, faithful and earnest 
follower of Christ her Lord. 

PARK—In Andover, Oct. 7, Maria Edwards, wife of 
Prof. E. A. Park, aged 81 yrs. 


MARY DANA BANCROFT AMES. 


Mrs. Ames, widow of the late Deacon A. J. Ames of 
Pepperel), Mass., died in East Watertown, July 31, at the 
home of her daughter. Im manner she was very quiet 
and retiring, but had a cheerful, loving spirit that en- 
deared her alike to old and young. She was extremely 
conscientious, and endeavored to perform faithfully 
every duty laid upon her as a wife, a mother and a 
Christian. Through delicate health she was for man 
years deprived of church and social privileges, but too 
a deep interest in every good work and bore all her 
trials with a serenity that testified more than words to 
the sweet religious trust that controlled her life. 

Funeral services were held in Pepperell, where, in the 

resence of many dear friends and relatives, she was 
aid to rest beside her husband. ‘‘ He giveth His beloved 
sleep. : 
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Herman Kanold, Jr. 


After Typhoid Fever 


“ Over a year ago I was taken ill with typhoid 
fever. After recovering from the sickness I 
was weak and troubled with severe headaches. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


has greatly benefited me. It has thoroughly 
cleansed my bleod and I am feeling better now 
than for some time. All troubled with head- 
aches Should use Heod’s Sarsaparilla.” 
_ HERMAN KANOLD, JR., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable. 25c. 


THE “PHRYGIAN.” 


In a town drawing room, where heavy silk 
curtains are not desired, it looks a little ‘‘ bald”’ 
to hang a Brussels lace with no other drapery. 
It is much better in such cases to use a Phrygian 


curtain. 


The ‘‘Phrygian’’ is new this season, and dif- 
It is a soft, 
creamy lace, with scroll pattern, resembling intri- 
cate wrought metal work. As no starch is used 
in the finish, it drapes much better than Brussels 


ferent from anything brought out. 


and has allits delicacy. 
The edging is of the same material. 
a great variety of patterns. 


various sizes and shapes in the same room. 


The price of the new Phrygian curtain is 


sure to give it an immense sale: 


$17 PER PAIR. 


Will you not see it? 


There is 
We carry both the 
full size and the glass curtains to match, since 
modern houses are now built with windows of 
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Paine’s Furniture Company, 


, 48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 


Slade’s Spices 


are STRONGER 
and BETTER 


than other 
brands. 


SLADE’S are Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 


The best results in Cooking can only be attained when Slade’s Spices are 
used. Your Grocer will supply you if you insist upon having Slade’s11-4 lb. 
packages. Send 2-cent stamp for Congress Cook Book. Mention this paper. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. | 


” 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The continuous accumulation of deposits 
with the banks and the rapid cheapening of 
interest rates tell eloquently of the stagnation 
of business. Deposits with the New York 
banks increased over $9,000,000 last week. 
During the same time those banks increased 
their loans only $800,000, Their cash on hand 
increased nearly $7,000,000, and the reserve 
held in excess of twenty-five per cent. of de- 
posits increased $4,500,000, and now stands at 
nearly $29,000,0Q0. 

At the same time rates of interest have 
declined. In New York call loans have 
dropped to merely nominal rates, perhaps two 
per cent. being most often quoted, while time 
loans on collateral have been placed at four 
and five per cent. for fairly long periods. In 
Boston call money loans at three per cent. and 
four and one-half per cent., and collateral time 
loans at five and six percent. In neither city, 
though, is there that degree of confidence in 
the mercantile outlook that the banks are 
willing to buy freely of ordinary business 
paper. In New York this most essential fea- 
ture of banking business is still conspicuous 
for the high rates demanded, and the same is 
true of Boston in only a slightly less degree. 

If only some event might shatter this dis- 
trust and unlock these large accumulations of 
money the material would -be at hand en 
which enterprise could be based and activity 
might become as marked a feature of business 
as is stagnation today. All eyes are turned 
to Washington for the much longed for relief, 
and at least a show of trying to do something 
is now promised. 

The country’s foreign trade is exhibiting 
certain most desirable changes. In August, 
as compared with the 1892 figures, there was 
an increase in exports of merchandise of nearly 
$9,000,000; in exports of silver of $800,000. On 
the other hand, the imports of merchandise 
fell off over $12,000,000, while imports of sil- 
ver increased $900,000. The result was that 
exports of merchandise and silver exceeded 
imports this year by $16,600,000, against an 
excess of imports in 1892 of $4,600,000—a change 
both ways of $21,200,000. Partly because of 
this better position in foreign merchandise 
trade our imports of gold in August this year 
exceeded exports by $40,000,000, whereas in 
1892 the exports were the larger by $5,700,000. 

The indications are that this excellent Au- 
gust statement will be followed by others of 
equal promise, for the tendency is to curtail 
imports all along the line, while Europe con- 
tinues to take very liberal quantities of our 
grain and must soon come into the market as 
a large buyer of our cotton. 


SUMMER weakness and that tired feeling, loss of ap- 

etite and neryous prostration are driven away by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla like mist before the morning sun. 
To realize the benefit of this great medicine give it a 
trial and you will jointhe army of enthusiastic admirers 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. af 

Sure, efficient, easy—Hoop’s PILLS. They should be 
in every traveler’s grip and every family medicine 
chest. 25c. a box. 


Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 

We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
| free. 


| The Provident 


Mie) ©. meses, ee. 


ke 1ace tueptiun the Oongvey 4 wv list. 
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CHICAGO'S NEW HARBOR 


Will be constructed at the Northern terminus of the Outer Belt Line R. R., and will admit the largest 
craft. The 20-foot Government Channel now being constructed necessitates a new harbor for Chicago, as 
the Chicago river is forever limited by her tunnels, etc., to 14 feet. 


Here the Grain and Provisions of the West will meet the ship, and the Coal and 
Merchandise of the East will be transferred from ship to rail, for the largest ships make 


the lowest freight rates, and the Belt Line supplies outer freight terminals for 28 Trunk 
Line Railroads, 


Manufactories, Elevators and Warchouses 


Are already preparing to locate here, for we give them sites with a deep water slip 
from the harbor on one side and a switch fromthe Belt Line R. R. on the other. 


At this point we own of land, 7OO of which 
fronting one and one- 68 cre half mites on the lake 
will be devoted to 9 HARBOR and DOCKS 
WAREHOUSH, ELEVATOR and FACTORY sites and RAILROAD 
TERMINALS. Men with teams are now at work making the extensive railroad 
terminal, switches, etc., and the Harbor will be soon begun. 


Profit Sharing Bonds 


in denominations of $20 and $roo are offered for sale for the present at par. 
They are secured by mortgage on the entire townsite, bear 6 per cent. interest, 
payable semi-annually, due in five years, doth principal and interest payable in Gold. 

In addition to the return of the principal and interest they 
also return to the bondholders one-half of the proceeds from 
the sale of 4800 lots distributed throughout the townsite. 


TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO, TRUSTEE. 


Maps and prospectus may be had by calling or will be mailed on request. They give an outline of our 
plans and show wherein you can secure large profits, even on a small investment. 


WINTHROP LAND ASSOCIATION, 


HARTFORD BUILDING, peattorn'ana Maaizon sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 


H+ e+ eos. 


WATERED STOCKS 
, ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans 


—on—. 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——— AN DEON 


Improved Denver Property 
HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 


THEY BEAR 67%2°%o AND 7°%o 


We personally examine all properties. 
References furnished in all parts of 
the country from clients satisfied by 
experience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


PEPE POO He eooooe- +++ ++ +o+ 


8% Graraiteed rurraia Stock. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 

$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Satna ad 
$ 
v 
t 


Paid for 
Defaulted 


Address 


C. J. Brown, 


John Hancock B’ld’g, | | 
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Gold vs. Silver. 
Free Trade vs. Protection. 


Upon these questions there is room 
for honest difference of opinion. 
There is no room for discussion upon 
the question of the 


adsocnusels 
(sui e= 


SociAT!O 


giving absolute protection at 60 

per cent. of usual cost, for it is 

doing it. . : é 

The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 


of New England. My FIRST GOLD MORTGAGE 


$1,000,000 CASHT SURPLUS. Send for References. H/GHEST SAKE INTEREST 


0 Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has no superior. It 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up Kmsurance, and other 
desirable options, 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents, 


GEO.A.LITCHFIELD Pres. 53 State St., Boston, 


HENRY A. CLIFFORD, 
Investors’ Agent, 
31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 7. 


Western Mortgages Collected 


Eight years’ residence in Kansas. Ten years member 
of Massachusetts Bar. Call or send for circular giving 
schedule of charges and references. 


City and 
Farm Loans 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER { 5 Liberty St., New York. 

HEADQUARTERS, (186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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THE WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION. 


Wisconsin is a large State and the distance 
of Eau Claire from thesouthern border, where 
the churches are most numerous, aided, no 
doubt, by the rival attractions of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, reduced the numbers in at- 
tendance upon the annual convention last 
week below the usual average. About one 
hundred pastors, delegates and visitors, how- 
ever, were royally entertained by Rev. ies 
Dudley and his hospitable people, and organ- 
ized by the choice of Rev. S. T. Kidder as 
moderator. The sermon, by Rev. A. O. Wright 
from the text, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these,” was on the duty 
of the church to the defective and dependent 
classes. 

One marked feature of these annual gather- 
ings is the spiritual stimulus of the devotional 
services. Peculiarly tender this year was the 
communion service after the sermon, when 
those who had died since the last meeting 
were called to loving remembrance. Among 
these were Deacon Tibbets, founder of 
churches, of whose sturdy and original person- 
ality and work Secretary Grassie spoke feel- 
ingly, and Dr. Jeremiah Porter, to whose gen- 
tle but heroic and eventful life and long and 
faithful service Professor Blaisdell paid trib- 
ute. 

The reports of the registrar and of Secre- 
tary Carter showed a year of good work and 
substantial results. Out of 229 churches nom- 
inally on the rolls only 175 are really in active 
existence, with 15,421 members, served by 127 
pastors.’ Six churches have been organized 
and two resuscitated, and 1,189 members have 
been added on confession, Secretary Carter 
of the Home Missionary Society has proved to 
be the right man for the place and has already 
endeared himself to the churches. The re- 
ceipts of the society have been $13,769, a little 
more than meeting all expenses. At the 
Wednesday evening session, under the stir- 
ring appeal of Professor Blaisdell and the 
generalship of Rev. G. C. Weiss, a debt of over 
$2,000, which has hung over the society for 
several years, was wiped out by pledges from 
individuals and churches. 

Several churches seem to have solved the 
problem of the Sunday evening service by the 
organization of a Men’s Sunday Evening Club, 
which takes practical charge of that service, 
and with its various committees succeeds in 
making popular and helpful the hour. The 
problem of the weak churches and the coun- 
try districts is also far along in the way of 
solution through the tent work of General 
Missionary Cheney. In the midst of the busy 
days of summer these tent meetings have 
often been crewded and hundreds have en- 
tered into the new life. State Evangelist 
Buswell has worked this season with Mr. 
Cheney, and a male quartette has added 
greatly to the success of the work. They were 
present at the convention and their singing 
gave much pleasure. 

Professor Burr of Beloit read a suggestive 
report on Christian Unity. Professor Blais- 
dell’s report on Christian Education was a 
stimulating appeal for able, consecrated young 
men to enter the ministry. The State has 
contributed $1,052 to the Education Society, 
the largest amount ever given in one year 
from Wisconsin. Of the last class graduated 
from Beloit eight, and perhaps nine, out of 
twenty-two intend to study for the ministry: 

The Ethics of License was the theme of an 
able paper by Rev. John Faville. Rev. G. C. 
Weiss urged the importance of work among 
‘our foreign population and Rey. EB. G. Updyke 
spoke on the Influence of the Higher Criticism 
on Christian Life, claiming that one important 
effect had been the stimulating of mental hon- 
esty. President C. K. Adams of the State Uni- 
versity gave an interesting address on Educa- 
tion and Christianity. Secretaries Eversz, 
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Herrick, Whittlesey and Dr. Roy, as represen- 
tatives of our benevolent societies, received a 
hearty welcome. Rev. A. H. Smith of China 
was heard with much pleasure during the 
woman’s foreign missionary hour. Most of 
the papers and discussions took a practical 
turn, showing the alertness of the pastors and 
delegates to the problems of today. A stand- 
ing committee on sociology was appointed. 
S. P. Ww. 
SB SES eS eels 

There are flowers too sweet for our terres- 
trial gardens and God transplants them to 
bloom under heavenly skies. There are gems 
so bright that they would dazzle our mortal 
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sight and God transfers them to shed their 
luster near His throne. The jewels that 
would be tarnished if left in our keeping 
are reserved in heaven for us as crown jewels 
are treasured for only the coronation of kings.: 
—Dr. Burdett Hart. 

——— ee 

In the preface to the new volume of sermons 
which Rey. Dr. William M. Taylor is to put 
forth later in the year occurs this character- 
istic and inspiring expression: 

I hope, also, in this way to prolong my use- 
fulness as a preacher of that gospel to the 
furtherance of which I gave my life at first 
and would give it again, only with more in- 
tensity than ever, if I had the opportunity. 


New China 


and Glass. 


By Steamships ‘‘ Otranto’’ from Antwerp, the 


‘Stag’? from Hamburg, the ‘Les Adel- 


phis”’ from Yokohama and the “ Sagamore ”’ and ‘‘ Ottoman ’”’ from Liverpool we have landed 


extraordinary specimens of useful and ornamental 
Potteries and Glass houses in EngJand, France, Germany and Japan. 


China and Glass, gleaned from the best 
With them we have 


some of the best products of home manufactures. 


CUT CRYSTAL GLASS, of the clearest and 
most brilliant, new designs of exquisite 
cutting, exclusively our own; costly pieces 
or sets. 


Among the latest designs in cut glass may 
be seen Salad Bowls, Fruit Bowls, Sorbet 
Cups and Plates, Apollinaris Pitchers, Sug- 
ars and Creams, Celery Trays, Carafes, 
Handled Bonbons, Tall Rose Vases, De- 
canters, Ice Tubs, Handled Lemonades, 
Salad Oils, Water Pitchers and complete 
table services. ‘ 


Patrons requiring old pieces matched 
will inquire for Mr. LAPHAM or Mr. 
SOUTHER (formerly with,the Boston and 
Sandwich Glass Co.) in our Glass Depart- 
ment, 


RICHLY CUT AND GILDED GLASS, in- 
cluding novelties in tall Vases, low Vases 
and Flower Bowls, Flagons, Decanters, Co- 
lognes, Hocks and Sorbet Glasses, some in 
satin-lined morocco cases, for wedding gifts. 


ENGAGEMENT CUPS AND SAUCERS. 
An extraordinary display (Art Pottery 
Rooms) of new shapes and exquisite deco- 
rations, recently received from the Coalport, 
Royal Worcester, Dresden, Derby, Mintons, 
costing from the low cost up to $10 each. 
Some genuine specimens (from the Sevres 
Pottery, near Paris), costing $30 for a cup 
and saucer. Also some fine egg-shell speci- 
mens of Trenton China. 


DRESDEN CHINA CABINETS, quite new, 
with the Watteau China medallions having 
the new “‘empire green” decoration, Ex- 
quisite productions, costing from $15 to $90, 
now on view in our Art Pottery Rooms. 


PLANT POTS AND PEDESTALS, from 
Mintons, Burmantofts, Doultons and Ger- 
man potteries, including the leafage deco- 
rations from Lambeth, all grades and sizes, 
from the small for table decorations to the 
large and very large Jardinieres to take in 
hydrangeas, palms and other greenhouse 
plants, with or without pedestals. 


OLD BLUE CANTON CHINA. Vases, Pil- 
grim Bottles, Tea Jars, Punch Bowls, Bis- 

, cuit Jars, pieces for Sideboard and Mantels, 
Antique specimens of Art. Nankin Blue 
and Fitzhugh green bbl. shape Piazza Seats ; 
also Umbrella Holders and Dinner Ware. 


CHOCOLAT AND COCOA POTS. Hand- 
some new models and decorations; an ex- 
tensive variety from the low cost to costly 
decorated specimens. 


LAMP DEPARTMENT. As the days lengthen 
the sale of lamps strengthens. On the gal- 
lery floor will be seen an extensive exhibit ; 
all grades from the low cost to the costly 


specimens, with new Parisian silk shades to 
match. The modern lamp has been per- 
fected so that it is safer than gas and bet- 
ter for the eyes, besides being an important 
factor in interior decoration. 


UMBRELLA HOLDERS. More than 50 kinds 
to choose from. Chinese, Doultons, Min- 
tons, Bootes, Burmantofts, Bonn, Kobé, 
etc., costing from $2.00 each up to $40.00. 


PARIAN STATUARY. Recently landed, the 
new large LIBRARY BUSTS of Wagner, 
Sumner, Dickens and John Bright; also 
the STATUETTES of Young Columbus, 
and Busts of Clytie, Holmes, Phillips, An- 
drew, Garfield, Grant, Longfellow, Mozart, 
Haydn, Handel, Beethoven, Gladstone, 
Sumner, Dickens, Cleveland, Mendelssohn 
and Goethe, costing from $4.00 each to 
$25.00. As Parian is as hard-fired as China 
it can always be washed to be as new. 


We have also the sale of ROGERS 
GROUPS for Boston. New studies, to- 
gether with the old models, now on exhi- 
bition (main floor). 


DINNER SETS. In the Dinner Set Depart- 
ment will be seen, we dare say, the largest 
variety on this contineut, from the low cost 

’ to the most expensive, including English, 
French, German, Austrian, Dutch, the gen- 
uine old blue Chinese and the domestic 
wares, many of which are stock patterns 
which can be readily matched. Also, new 
designs of Fish Sets. 


OLD BLUE DELFT specimens, and repro- 
ductions of Plaques, Tiles, Flagons, Vases, 
etc., just landed from Holland, and similar 
to those in the Netherlands exhibit. 


China Bedroom Toilet Sets, Lamps, Ger- 
man Beer Mugs and Tankards, Loving 
Cups. ; 


CHINA TEA ANTI-TANNIC INFUSERS. 
An English method to make tea individu- 
ally. Approved by thousands who have 
used them; fit any sizecup. Price, 50 cents. 
Sent safely by mail anywhere. 


CORRUGATED PAPER COLLARS for pud- 
ding dishes. Fit any baking dish, cover- 
ing the burnt edge, making it presentable 
at the table. Cost, 50 cents per dozen. 
Sent safely by mail anywhere on receipt of 
55 cents. 


HANDSOME PITCHERS. We have for years 
made a department for odd and handsome 
pitchers for table and sideboard, and from 
potteries of every civilized country. Every 
shape, every size, every decoration, and 
price from 5 cents up to $25 dollars each. 
We-have more than siz hundred kinds to 
choose from. 


Tn the Art Pottery Rooms will be seen exquisite specimens designed for Wedding and 
Complimentary Gifts, from the Worcester Royal, the Crown Derby, loultons and Vienna; 
some in the new white satin-lined boxes; Porcelain and old blue Faience Clocks, Candelabra, 


Dresden Lamps and Vases. 


Never at this season of the year were our various departments so comprehensive aS DOW 


and we are not undersold on equal wares if we know it. 


We invite inspection. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps 


(SEVEN FLOORS), 4 


{20 FRANKLIN STREET. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 


' Friday, Oct. 6, Mrs. J. L. Hill presided and 
took as her topic, Christ as a Guest [John 12: 
1], mentioning several ways in which He 
comes tous. Miss Monroe recommended read- 
ing The Spirit of Christ, by Rev. Andrew Mur- 
ray. Mrs. Labaree of the Presbyterian mis- 
sion in Persia brought encouragement in the 
progress of work among the women of that 
country, and it was stated that her son, now 
on his way to missionary work in Persia, takes 
with him as his wife the daughter of a be- 
loved missionary of the Woman’s Board, Mrs. 
Clara Gray Schauffler. . 

Mrs. R. A. Hume of the Marathi Mission 
spoke of the many open homes in Ahmednagar, 
a large proportion of them now being visited 
by Bible women in charge of district divisions. 
There has recently been a gain of more than 
a hundred women, who are not simply listen- 
ing to instruction but really studying the 
Bible. A new training school for Bible women 
in the city, for which the Woman's Board has 
furnished the money, promises greater en- 
lightenment. Mrs. Carr of Sheffield spoke of 
work in the Berkshire Branch and of the ben- 
efit of the Friday meeting even to those who 
but seldom can be present. Many petitions 
were offered for the approaching meeting of 
the American Board. 


ANOTHER MEMORIAL TO THE BOARD. 


The Suffolk North Association of Ministers, 
one of the largest in Massachusetts, at a large 
meeting held in Boston, Oct. 4, unanimously 
adopted the following memorial to the Ameri- 


can Board. 
MEMORIAL. 


The Suffolk North Association, meeting for 
the first time since June, a week before the as- 
sembling of the American Board at Worcester, 
feels it a duty to address the board, and to do 
this respectfully and affectionately, and at the 
same time most seriously. 

Without criticising the board, and without 
entering into a discussion of the causes for the 
present state of affairs, this association ear- 
nestly deplores the alienation existing be- 
tween the board and several of our most 
important colleges and seminaries; between 
it and a large number of our churches; and 
between it and the judgment of multitudes of 
our ablest and best ministers and laymen. 
It is common to charge this alienation to 
doctrinal unsoundness on the part of dis- 
sentients. Inthe judgment of this association, 
this explanation does not cover the matter. 

The association earnestly prays the board 
to remedy this state of affairs; and, while it 
will not suggest the method, it as earnestly 
prays that the remedy adopted shall not be, 
like a succession of supposed remedies resorted 
to from year to year in the past, superficial 
and futile, but simple, clear, just and brave. 
The great interests of missions, our devoted 
missionaries on the field, the peace ot our 
churches, and the development of the mission- 
ary interest among our young people alike 


English Hall, 


Clocks ia 
Travelling. 


— IMPORTATIONS OF THIS SEASON. 


French Mantel, 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO, 


S11 Washington St,, cor. West. 
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SPOONS, FORKS. KNIVES. ETC. 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


The question ‘‘ WILL THEY WEAR?”’ need never be asked if your goods bear the 


ait 


As this in itself GUARANTEES the quality. 
MADE ONLY BY THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


RIDEN, CONN. New YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 


HAMILTON, CANADA. 


‘l rifle with trifles 


but not with serious things. 
it. Our experience of fifty years is at your service. 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
alogue will cost you nothing. 
ing desired. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St. 


CHICAGO NRW VOARK 


The proper heating of your 
Louse is a serious thing. Comfort and health depend upon 


We 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


( Our Cat- 
Better send for it, indicating manner of heat- 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 


He ENTILATION 
FAITH VITALITY 


Four essentials to the comfort 
and well-being of the family 
are best secured by using the 


MAGE BOSTON 


HEATER 


as made for WARM AIR only or 

in combination withHOT WATER. 

Descriptive Circulars FREE. 
ADDEESS 


MACEE FURNACE COoO., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
242 Water St., New York. 
86 Lake St., Chicago. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. cevrinen. 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4,00 and $5.00. 

Wery Stylish. 
. Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Y Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 
S $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 
Value. 

Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe, 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
W.L: Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 


the latest styles, and sold by shoe:dealers everywhere. 
Do Wou Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we are contented witha small profit, ktowing that theextravalue putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 


Extra 


shoes makes the price to suit himself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 


shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system ts the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with full instructions how to order by mail. 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


ACENTS 


MAKE MONEY 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE 
YOU DOIT FOR THEM 

Se ee | jipeeds a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sines 
5 at Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable 


eee, 
ren 


$5:0:8,0283 0,828.84 


ow 
EY. 


Selling the New Moon Embroidery Ring, for all kinds 
of fancy work, darning and mending. Good profits and 
a clear field. Sample and full particulars mailed for 
25§cents. ; 


The Ohio Novelty Co., B 44, Cincinnati, 0. 


finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachmen®™ 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 year. Bu 
2 \\ y direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
if profit, Send for FREE CATATOQUE. Mention TLE 
OXFORD MFA. UO., Dept. X 22, CHMWAGO ) 
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Notices. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WomAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 


tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. . 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts. by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No.-9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN Missrons, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
pork 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THR CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING  So- 
oImTy.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary ; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A, Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either. of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the Laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United Svates 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded Te 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religiout 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and oth-1 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen anc 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branct 
mission, Vineyard Sound, Contributions of second-hane 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines sol) 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana r« 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MOKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Zreasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Ober eapoadiny Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston 
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AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOCIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver- 
ance homes and boarding nouses in ieading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P, Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, BSx 1632. 


nani 


Does your hair fall out? If so, the trouble may 
be wholly overcome. Not a patent medicine. Not 
sold by dealers. Old, private formula. Made with 
greatest care. Choice,imported medicinals. Harm- 
less. Warranted effective for this one trouble. For 
details, send self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Miss Rachel T. Wyatt, Sec’y, Centreville, Mass. 
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NCE MEAT 


is a modern luxury and labor-saver. 


il 


With it the very finest mince pies can 


be made as quickly and easily as cake 


or ‘biscuit. The dread preparatory 


work isallgone. The delightful flavor 


isallthere. Just try one package and 


Take no substitute, however. 
Made only by 


see. 


At all grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y- 


Sing agony of Gold Dust a package full of shine, 
Bill the dirk of ages it will undermine ; 


——— 


work becomes li 


With 


St. Louis, 


eile == 
fa happy thought for next Rouge-cleaning Day? 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


the spots on the floor, the dirt on the wall, the finger marks 
on ‘the doors, the stains on the windows, the grease on the 
dishes, the tarnish on the silver, are quickly removed. 

You can get “other kinds,’’ but they all cost more 
money and require more effort. 


Made only by N. K, FAIRBANK 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Dbl lent that 


& CO., Chicago, 


Boston, Montreal. 
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soap- 
= makers 
say, especially if 
you’re washing 
delicate things. Now, in the 
name of common sense, what's 
the use? -When you can get 
Pearline, in powder form for 
this very reason, why do you 
want to work over soap, which, 
if it’s good for anything, gets 
very hard and difficult to cut. 
Besides, Pearline is vastly 
better than any powdered soap 
could be. It has all the good 
properties of any soap—and 
many more, too. There's some- 
thing in it that does the work 
easily, but without harm— 
much more easily than any 
other way yet known. 
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Fortifies the system 
against the possible 
attacks of cholera. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 


To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FoR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
appress Ticket AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
CIRCULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION TO W. A 
THRALL, Generat PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, 
Gnicaco & NORTH-WESTERN RY... CHICAGO. ! 


New York, NORTH GRANVILLE. ' 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 

_ Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 

run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


sit 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Dr. Alexander McKenzie charmed a large 
audience of ministers at Pilgrim Hall last 
Monday morning by a familiar talk of an 
hour telling them how to preach extempora- 
neously. Among many quickening sugges- 
tions he declared that preaching does not 
differ in its method from other kinds of talk- 
ing. Itis only saying what we have to say so 
as to get our thoughts into the thoughts and 
feelings of others. We have a great advantage 
in that the gospel is the most important thing 
in the world. Ministers should keep close to 
it in their preaching if they would be popular. 
But ministers, before they are forty years old, 
do not as a rule understand men and the gos- 
pel so as to apply it effectively. The most 
profitable men to talk with are those who 
differ from you. Make sure you can state 
what you know. Then go into the pulpit and 
state it. If all you can get out of a week’s 
life you can say in ten minutes don’t take 
eleven. Ifit requiresforty, takeit. Say what 
you say believing it is worth saying. If you 
would preach extemporaneously set yourself 
free from helps. Burn up your books of skel- 
eton sermons and collections of illustrations. 
Seldom tell stories or use quotations. Bring 


to your people something they have forgotten 


or else tell them something new. If you have 
thought your message into your life and your 
life into it, it will not be difficult to tell it. 


—< —— 


REVOLUTION IN A CONNECTICUT 
TOWN. 


New Britain is a manufacturing city of 
21,000, with more than three-fourths of the 
population of foreign birth or parentage. It 
has always been a strong license town. On 
Oct. 2 the town voted no license by a majority 
of 901. It wasa revolution! Whatcaused it? 

First, a growing sentiment in favor of united 
temperance work among good men of all par- 
ties and denominations. Second, the timely 
and efficient help last spring of Mr. Thomas 
E. Murphy, the gospel temperance evangelist, 
supplemented by a similar work among the 
Roman Catholics under Father Bourke of New 
York. Too much praise cannot be given Mr. 
Murphy. He won the respect and confidence 
of business men, drew to himself the young 
men and persuaded the drinking men. He 
preached an irresistible gospel of brotherhood 
and Christian love,in which the total absti- 
nence of each for the sake of all was a com- 
ponent part. More than 4,000 signed the Mur- 
phy pledge. A Total Abstinence League was 
formed. Frequent meetings were held during 
the summer. Conviction, courage and faith 
came to men. 

Third, the saloon power itself, which became 
more insolent and self-assertive in its defiance 
of law and public sentiment. Fourth, a few 
rousing no license meetings in our largest 
theater the week before election, addressed by 
Mr. Murphy, Rev. D. N. Beach and others. 
Protestant pastors, Romish priests, profes- 
sional, business and working men were to- 


Always 
Bright and 


Clean are 


Sterling Silver Inlaid S220Ks & 


Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the bow] 
and handle, then the article is plated entire. See 
that each article is stamped on the back of handle, 
“ BE. StervinG Invaip HE.’ Ask your jeweler for 
them, or send for circular. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co,, Bridgeport, Ct. ¢ 
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gether upon the platform. Fifth, 2,349 no 
license votes against 1,448 for license. 

At the same election a ‘‘ citizens’ ticket ’’ re- 
ceived a clear majority of from 250 to 800, thus 
electing an entire new set of town officers. 
It was a good, thorough house-cleaning. 

J. W. C. 


STUDYING Economy.—Recognizing that these are 
times when many ladies are practicing economy, 
Paine’s Furniture Company have arranged the 
scheme of a curtain that can be used in a city draw- 
ing-room without any other accompanying drapery. 
Every lady who is interested in an artistic and fash- 
ionable window drapery at an exceedingly low cost 
should read the announcement in another column. 


The Finest Stationery 


Is so essential to po- 
lite correspondence 
that it is well to pur- 
chase that which is 
\ recognized as the 
1 correct thing. 

| THE 


Whiting Paper Co. 
of Holyoke are the 

st largest manufactur- 
ers of fine writing papers in the world, their 
‘¢ Standard Linen ’’ being a decided favor. 
ite in the best society. You cannot fail to 
be suited by some one of the immense vari- 
ety of their papers, samples of which can 
be seen at your dealer. If he does not have 
them ask him to get them for you. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA 


OUR 
FUR 
PARLORS 


Simece our fall opening last 
Tuesday have been comfort- 
ably filled with interested vis- 
itors and patrons. Seldom have 
we had so large sales thus 
early—mnever so large and capti- 
vating am array of furs; the 
first is the matural result of 
the second, a clear case of 
“cause and effect.”’ 

Many of our desigms are ex- 
elusive. Our Remodeled But- 
terfly Cape and our Yoked 
Mamtle, for imstance. 
before buying anywhere; they 
are proving wonderful sellers. 


JACKSON. & COG 
126 Tremont Street, 
Opposite Park St. Church. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE 
.. Illustrated with, Colored Portraits, and 
giving full Particulars of all our famous 


ORCANS AND PIANOS 
oT for BL | on EASY TERMS 


Washington, 
New Jersey. 


CORNISH & CO. 


‘o-day. 


See these 
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The plague of lamps is the 


breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.” 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “‘pearled’’—a trade 
mark, 


Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Gero. A. MACBETH Co. 


ILLIONS In it. Vacu- 

um Leather Oil for 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


You can write a hundred letters just 
as readily as one, if you have a 


Simplex Printer 
eh 


Bae 


| 


From an original, on Tanainaty paper with any 


pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscript produced in15 minutes, Send 
sor circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
frame cov- 


22 Vesey St., New York. 
ered with 


Florence China silk 
Crochet Silk. 3.2 


T ) for this Lamp Shade. The outer 
x, in an. exquisite or- 


A wire 


ign, was made 
Crochet Silk; 
is also made 
ame material, 
and behind this hangs 
a curtain of China 
silk. Corticelli Cro- 
: chet Silk or Cor- 
ticelli Lace Silk 
mayalso be used. 
to good advant- 
age; in either 
case, size No.300 
will be required. 
Florence 
Home Needle- 
ork for 1893 ‘snow 
ready. Thesubjects are 
Corticelli Darning,Cor- 
ticelli Drawn w ork,and 
Reeling Raw Silk as 
seen at the World’s 
Fair. Crocheted Lamp 
Shades, Embroidery 
and Pillow Lace are 
also described. Send 6 
cents.mentioning year, 
and we will mail you 
=the book. 96 pages, 
87 illustrations, 


TERMS REASONABLE, 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO co. 


MODERATE PRICES, 


116 BOYLSTON ST. 92 aA AVE: 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, !LLe 
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OOLORADO ASSOCIATION. 


Typical Colorado skies greeted the associa- 
tion which convened, Sept. 26, with the Plym- 
outh Church of Denver. One transplanted 
Yankee from ‘‘way down East’”’ was re- 
minded of the June. skies that used to smile, 
it must be confessed with intermissions, upon 
the annual conferences of Maine, save that 
these Colorado smiles were not suggestive as 
those others often were of undue ardor of de- 
votion. 

The program included such themes as The 
Power of the Gospel; Christian Education, 
Embodied in the College and the Academy, 
in Its Relations to the Kingdom of God; 
The Record of Our Churches for the Year; 
The New Testament Ideal of the Local 
Church; Religion in the Family; Money in 
Its Relations to the Kingdom of God; and 
Spiritual Power. Most of these subjects were 
opened by a brief address and then discussed 
with delightful freedom and spontaneity. 
The ministers had a peculiar privilege, like- 
wise, in listening to notable addresses on 
What Do the Laymen Want of the Minister? 
given by Judge Kingsley of Denver and Hon. 
H. F. Currier of Greeley, whose honored 
father, Judge Warren Currier, was fur many 
years a right hand of power in Pilgrim 
Church in St. Louis. The parsons, for once, 
had the mirror held faithfully before them. 

It is difficult to convey to readers of cold 
print the subtle, pervasive flavor of the meet- 
ings, the tone of earnest spirituality and fra- 
ternal sympathy and love that made them 
largely what they were. Perhaps we were 
brought into special closeness to each other 
and to the Master by a profound sense of need, 
by a hungering after human sympathy and 
divine strengthening growing largely out of 
the trials of this time of stringency. One 
must know something of the life and the 
spirit of the brethren on the prairies and in 
the mining camps and among the hurrying 
throngs of our Western cities to be able to un- 
derstand how eloquent were even our mute 
hand grasps after we had been looking to- 
gether into the Master’s face. 

The presence of Dr. Kincaid of the C. H. 
M.S. and Secretary Taintor of the C.C. B.S. 
was an inspiration. Their addresses gave 
broader conceptions, a new outlook and up- 
leok. We were grateful, too, for the presence 
of one of the faithful workers of the A. M.A., 
Miss Leonard, of the Santee Agency, who 
spoke on Our Indian Missions. 

The session came to a natural culmination 
in the closing meeting, when we considered 
The Mission of the Church to the World. Rev. 
C.H. Pettibone, who has recently come from 
the dear old Bay State to take the pastorate of 
the Boulevard Church, Denver, won all hearts 
with his maiden speech. Dr. Kincaid thrilled 
us with his presentation of the splendid possi- 
bilities of Christ’s Church in America, and 
then a few words from the pastor of Plymouth, 
Rev. F. T. Bayley, closed this delightful and 
most profitable gathering. 

Many were the congratulations given to the 
Piymouth people upon the new and beautiful 
building into which God has led them during 
the past year. Secretary Taintor, as he con- 
’ trasted it with the miserable structure occu- 
pied by Plymouth a year ago, used it as an 
illustration of the value of the Church Build- 
ing Society, without whose aid it could hardly 
have been built.. The very building will be 
more sacréd to the Plymouth people because 
of the sweet fellowships of these few days. 

Weep 


te 

. Mgr. Satolli has chosen for his home in Washing- 
ton the house formerly occupied by Stephen Doug- 
lass and latterly by the late Justice Joseph Bradley. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes Delicious Lemonade. 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found re- 
freshing and invigorating. 


good than any medicine I ever took. 
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A LADY BARBER. 


The Gentler ie the Finest 


Tonsorial Artists. 


The Best Representative of the Art in 


This Country. 


Some Things She Has to say Which 


Make Interesting Reading. 


If there is anything which a woman is cal- 
culated to do better than a man, it is in the 
Her natural 


care of and attention to the hair. 
skill and taste make her pre-eminently man’s 
superior. 
of Mrs. C. V. Wentworth, who stands easily 
the foremost tonsorial artist in this country. 


Seen at her tonsorial parlors, at 5 Main 


Street, Waterville, Maine, she said: 


“Tam well and strong again now. For the 


past two years my health has been so poor I 


could not do my ‘work, could not walk across 
the house, in fact. I got so feeble that the 
pest doctors in this city said if I went to sleep 
on my left side I would never wake again. 

‘‘T heard of Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy and thought I would try it, and 
when I had taken one bottle I was very much 
better. I have taken four bottles of this re- 
markable medicine and it has done me more 


‘“‘T am now able to do my work and have 
gained twenty-five pounds in weight. I can- 
not say enough in its praise.” 


MRs, CGC. V. WEN 


TWORTH. 


The singular thing is that the doctors in the 
city gave Mrs. Wentworth up as incurable, 
saying that she could not possibly live. Now 
that they have seen the wonders performed 
by the great and valuable medicine, there is 
the strongest argument for prescribing and 
giving Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy for almost every disease. It certainly 
cures more diseases than any other remedy 
ever discovered and physicians and druggists 
are recommending it all over the country as 
the best of all medicines—the ideal remedy, in 
fact, to invigorate the blood, strengthen the 
nerves and start up a healthy action of the 
liver, kidneys and bowels. 

Use this remedy now and it will make you 
strong and well—in fact put you in perfect 
health again. It is purely vegetable and 
harmless and druggists keep it for $1.00. It 
is the prescription and discovery of the famous 
physician, Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the successful specialist in 
curing all forms of nervous and chronic dis- 
eases and he can be consulted free, personally 
or by letter. 


This explains the great popularity 
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Church Equipment. 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 


Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full deserip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Co.,, | 
Methuen, Mass, 


CHURCH 
i CARPETS. 


Z ho In connection with our wholesale 
" business we are accustomed 
tosell CA RPETS forus¢ 
in CHU RCIKILES at man 

prices. We 


‘OHN H. He PRAY, SONS & 00., 


Wholesale and Stee CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


4658 Washington St., sor 8esi"Se., Boston. 


Church Cushions 


> Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor Us C0, 116 Elizabeth St. f 


New York, N.Y. 


” Established a 780, 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


me r) by 
Sul (BAe S § 
Se \\Compoma light-spreading Sil- \ 
S 3 bees ver-plated Corrugated Glass BN ‘ a 2 
RS REFLECTORS NY S 
5 Awonderful invention for 
ey HAN nn 


Nhe 
Paras CRUTCHES ge 
wy etc, Sate /acnm == ai 
: alogu 
Dane eat prce te reer il 
designs. (| BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. a= as 
munky win, 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa, = 


pes 


gens SELL! 
oes Su ws Be ELL 


A 1 SCHOOL. FIRE EL 
Girsioques ty CHURCH Tontale. Prices and terms 


se HAVE FURNISHED 5.000108 6 REL, I, 5. 
= Gaee SCHOOL & OTHER SORESEREST: 
EG MENEELY & CO. [ES aie 

LS WEST- TROY N. VISA MEAL 


© CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 5 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BEDE, CO. Besten ion CcO., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS | 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells, 8&>Send for 
Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O. 


E LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFAC Mee 


GHURGH BELLS £ CRAL 


PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER 
Send for Price and Catalo| 
WeSHANE BELL FOr NDR Y aCe ee, MD. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
At eet alin RZ ay By Best Ingot Copper 
Cina al and E, India Tin. 

RCH BELLS, sPEALS AND CHIMES, 
Nae enon Yoke, W heel and 
Best Work s Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, ype ae Free. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in OUr ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tidn is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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Your Family 


should be 

provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL 
The best remedy for all 

diseases of the 


Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


To “look their best” is the 
right of all women. 

Face blemishes are unnatural. - 

A smooth skin, free from 
pimples or oiliness, is a charm 
and a delight. 

Nearly all toilet powders 
finally destroy the beauty of 
the skin. 


Omfort Powder 


is a marvelous skin healer. 
It removes the irritating causes 
that roughen and disfigure the 
face. 

It nourishes the skin in a 
natural way, and before many 
days your face is free from 


all blemish. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO,, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book, 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion 


te QSOS DE 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


PSD OS 
A box of 


) BEECHAM’S 


15 


constitutes a 
cine chest, 
Vj Sick Head- 
amy ache, Weak! 
Stomach, 
\) 
iW ge petite, Wind 
Pi and Pain in 
theStomach, 
Giddiness, 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
and all nervous and trembling sensa- 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating 
Ofalidruggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
4 u) If so, you 
] é iy Ol ll ; can have 
it! We 
Wanted in Every Home and Indispensable 
in Every Office, something that SELLS AT 
SIGHT. Other articles sell rapidly at Mouble 
the Price, though not answering the purpose 
in three months, introducing it, after which it will 
bring A Steady, Liberal Income, if properly at- 
tended to. Ladies do as well as men, in town or coun- 
Ty. Don’t Miss this Chance. Write at once to 


family medi- 
Loss of Ap- 
Fullness,Swelling aftermeals, Dizziness, 
tions are relieved by using these Pills 
offer you the Sole Agency for an article that is 
half so well. You can make from #500 to #700 
t 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio. 
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BOSTON SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
BIBLE CLASS. 


After numerous changes in leadership and 
place of meeting the Saturday afternoon Bible 
class, which attained such prestige under Dr, 
Meredith, again opens most auspiciously. 
The burning of Tremont Temple necessitated 
a removal to the Bromfield Street Methodist 
Church, and the attendance last Saturday, the 
second session of the present season, amply 
demonstrated that the enthusiasm and vital- 
ity of the original class are by no means im- 
paired. The Union Church of Boston still 
holds the honor of furnishing the teacher in 
the person of Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, who is 
eminently fitted for this important but diffi- 
cult position. The class is made up of such 
heterogeneous elements that peculiar demands 
are made upon the leader, who. must be a 
thorough Bible student plus a good deal be- 
side. 

Its cosmopolitan character is shown by the 
fact that in the audience there are often per- 
sons from points as distant as California, Can-' 
ada and the South. Slips are distributed on 
which the members record their name, address 
and Sunday sehool with which they are con- 
nected, and by this means it is easy to ascer- 
tain the eonstituency of the class. The Inter- 
national Lessons form the basis of study and 
Mr. Boynton follows the catechetical method, 
which has always been so popular. The les- 
son last week, which embodied such great doc- 
trinal truths as redemption, atonement and 
faith in Christ, afforded less opportunity than 
usual for those pithy, epigrammatic sayings of 
which Mr. Boynton is master, but his han- 
dling of these themes held the close attention 
of the 400 or 500 of different denominations 
who were packed into the vestry. The gath- 
erings are usually in the main audience-room, 
but this was courteously surrendered last 
week to a “ holiness’ convention. 

All teachers of the International lessons 
will find it greatly to their advantage to at- 
tend these classes, which meet at three o’cloek. 
The primary teachers assemble an hour earlier 
and are taught by Bertha F. Vella, who has 
been most successful in this department of 
Sunday school work. 


VALUABLE BUT NOT COSTLY.—It may save you a 
great deal of trouble in cooking. Try it. We refer 
to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
regarded by most housekeepers as absolutely essen- 
tial in culinary uses and unsurpassed in coffee. All 
Grocers and Druggists sell the Eagle Brand. 


LUXURY IN CALIFORNIA TRAVEL.—A great many 
Hastern people find in California every winter a de- 
lightful haven from the frigid climate of the East. 
So long as Charles Dudley Warner and other distin- 
guished writers sound the praises of that favored 
region and Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb carry 
tourists thither in Pullman vestibuled cars, this will 
doubtless continue to be true. Among the advan- 
tages of the Raymond excursions besides the one 
already suggested are special trains and palace din- 
ing cars. The first parties of the season will leave 
Boston Noy. 16 and'Dec. 7, and full particulars will 
be found in a descriptive book, which may be ob- 
tained without cost of Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington Street, Boston. 


POISONED by scrofula is the sad story of manye 
lives wade miserable through no fault.of their own. 
Serofula is more especially than any other a heredi- 
tary disease,and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impure and insufficient blood the disease. lo- 
cates itself in the lymphatics, which are composed 
of white tissues; there is a period of foetal life when 
the whole body consists of white tissues, and there- 
fore the unborn child is especially susceptible to 
this dreadful disease. But there is a remedy for 
scrofula, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by its powerful effect 
on the blood, expels all trace of the disease and 
gives to the vital fluid the quality and color of 
health. If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
do not accept any substitute. 
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Conditions of 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent %j 
need of arrest- h._ 

ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from #atural 
food source. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is a condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 
palatable as mttk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bleeding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 
Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the Curicura REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CUTICURA, the greatskin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Cuticura RzE- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo- 
nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
7 beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 
PorrerR Dru@ AND CHEM. CorpP., Boston. 
4a-‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases’’ mailed free. 


Pi PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTicura Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 centa. 


AWA WOW ABr 


'COUCHS.COL 


—AND— 


Asthma. 


What Adamson’s Balsam Does, \: 


It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
speedily, certxinly and thoroughly than 
any Other medici.e. 

A \’ It spares mothers much F erase anxiety 

< about their children, and saves the little 

K \) _ ones? lives. 

Is cures all lung and throat diseases that 
can be rearued by human aid. 

It allevic.es even the most desperate 
caset of pulmonary diseases, and affords 
to t’.e patient a last and only chance for 
restoration to health, 

Fer sale by Druggists and Dealers 
everywhere at 10c., 35c., and 75c. 

The large bottles ave cheaper, as they 
hold more in proportion. 

Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 


ADAMSON’S 


2 * 
Botanic Balsam, 
And take no other. 
Made by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., Druggists. 
New York city and Augusta, Me. 
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SAlbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
atrength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER GO., 106 Wall St. N. Y. 


Advance Announcement. 


My Life and Times. By Cyrus Hamu, D.D. 


This is 2 wonderfully interesting autobiography. Dr. Hamlin 
is an extraordinary man with an extraordinary history. His 
work in Turkey was providentially opportune. Whether estab- 
lishing Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or supplying bread to 
the British Army during the Crimean War, always he was the 
man of resources. No lover of missions should be without this 
book. 

“We are glad to announce that Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has 
yielded to the importunities of many friends who know something 
of the wonderful fund of incident connected with his long and 
eventful life and has prepared a volume to be entitled ‘ My Life 
and Times.’ We venture to say that to intelligent readers, young 
or old, the book will be as fascinating as any tale they have read.”’ 
—Missionary Herald. 


Jongregational 8.8. and Pub. Society—Boston and Chicago. 


‘We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


GIVE THE BABY ( 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 


BEULAH SHIRLEY 
and 
ROBBIE SHIRLEY 


Nelson, Cal. 


healthy, bright and active, and to grow 


up happy,,robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, 
Convalescents, Dyspeptics and 
the Aged is 


-*Mellin’s Food:.’ 


For Infants and Invalids. 


Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 


upon request. 


DOLIBER=GOODALE COoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


7 Volume LXXVIII 

\y 

. A common PROBLEM which today 
A confronts every church and pastor: 
v How to make the Sunday 

Ww |. Evening Services Attract- 

Y ive, Interesting and Helpful. 

y As an aid to the solution of this prob- 
‘ lem THr CONGREGATIONALIST offers 
y a series of orders of worship, to be 
\ issued semi-monthly and known as 

\ 

¥; ‘eé ° ° ” 
¥ “The Congregationalist 


¥ |  ... SERVICES ... 


W They will be carefully prepared, reason- 
|| ably short, embracing responsive read- 
¢ Wy ings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one 


. central thought and adapted for use 
\y with or without a choir. An outline 
of each service will appear in the 
Congregationalist, and the service im- 
W mediately thereafter will be issued as 


W a convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
; the music printed in full as well 
Wy as the hymns and readings. 

W 

iy 100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 

ty Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each, postpaid. 

\ Subscriptions for single copies of the Serv- 
. ices, Series of 1893-1894, two complete services 
W each month to be sent as issued, 25 cents. 

Ny No. I will be a Harvest Service suit- 
if able for the Sunday before or after 
\ Thanksgiving, and will be published 
WW October 26. This will be followed by 
vi Services for Forefathers’ Day, New 


: Year’s Day and others on general 
\ themes. 


y THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
\ 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
y 

Y — THE(ONGREGATIONALIST 
’ 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


y PER. COPY, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
: Ir PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 

Wy ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 

y} / CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


|, On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


\W Recerprs for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
¥ ot expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
(" printed upon the paper. If a epecia} receipt is 
v7 wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

\ DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 


Wy is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
. arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
\ given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
: subscription. 

y 


ADVERTISING RATES,—25 cents per agate line each in- 


W sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
, Discounts according to amount of contract. 
\\ READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 


line, each insertion, net. 
Ny W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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GOD'S EVENING. 


BY ERNEST WARBURTON SHURTLEFF. 


(S reapers, weary of the day, 


Turn homeward at the tide of night, 
Their faces quiet in the gray 
Of restful evening’s softening light, 
Their wistful eyes turned wide and calm 
Toward some dear spot where kindred wait, 
Some simple homestead on the farm 
With blossoms nodding at its gate; 
So oftentimes my spirit turns 
Toward God, my peace, my eventide, 
While every thought within me yearns 
For rest and quiet at His side. 


I’ve heard the songs that minstrels sing 
Of fadeless morns that wreathe God’s brow, 
The beauteous light of endless spring 
_ Before whose beams archangels bow ; 
But let me lift my simple strain 
To tell the weary in life’s: way 
How in God’s nature there remain 
Hushed evenings holy as the day — 
Dear, restful shades that know no care, 
Secluded calms for refuge given, 
To which the weary may repair 
Like reapers turning home at even. 


Yea, unto me, in God there shines 
Not only sun, but evening star ; 
Light softened where the soul inclines 
To rest where evening’s shadows are. 
It may be endless morning springs 
Beyond yon heavenly gates impearled, 
But, ah! the shadow of God’s wings 
"Is needed by this weary world. 
We love His day, His living light, 
But that dear eve we cannot spare 


Till we have no more need that night 
Should close our eyes to heal our care. 
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NOW READY. 


The Pilgrim in Old England. 


By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. A: Review 
of the History, Present Condition, and Out- 
look of the Independent (Congregational) 
Churches in England. Southworth Lectures 
for 1892 at Andover Theological Seminary. 
Crown 8vo, 362 pp., extra cloth, gilt top, 
$2.00. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


The Interwoven Gospels 
and Gospel Harmony. 


By Rev. WiLu1AM PirrenceR. The four His- 
tories of Jesus Christ blended into a com- 
plete and continuous narrative in the words 

’ of the Gospels ; interleaved with pages show- 
ing the method of the Harmony. According 
to the American Revised Version. Full in- 
dexes, references, etc. New edition. 12mo, 
cloth, red edges, with five maps, $1.00. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
NEW YORK. 


NOW READ 


THE NOVEMBER 
PART OF 


PONS os 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL. 


THE BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES AND 
FAMILINS, containing the LATEST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAM- 
MOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASHIONS; 
NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorbing in- 
terest, and the beginning of a NEW AND ORIGINAL 
SERIAL STORY, entitled, 


‘WHICH OF THEM?” 


besides New Music, FMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Etc. 
The most complete magazine for ladies published, 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the Christ- 
mas number. All newsdeale 


rs and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
e Chicago, LUll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EveRETT O, Fisk & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
The curriculum is enlarged by the addition of an 
Elective English Course for the Junior year, for 
which a special instructor is engaged. 

Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. { 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEYHOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms $500. 
Rrv. EDWARD A: BENNER, 


New York, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has eee offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


Nrw YorRK, NEw YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. ; 
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A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


The International Teachers’ Bibles. 


THE SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


New Helps. 

New Maps. 

Fine Bindings. 
Clear Print. 
Minimum Size. 
[Moderate Prices. 
The Only Teachers’ 
Bibles Having New 
Helps or Aids 
Prepared by Both 
American and 
English Scholars. 


London Clear Type 
Edition. — 


Following is a partial list of those who as- 
sisted in the preparation of the new Inter- 
national Helps or Aids: 


Rev.C. H. H. ae D. D., M. A., Ph. D., Editor, England. 

Rev. James Stalker, D.D., author of ‘‘ Imago Christi,” 
Scotland, 

Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Rev. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. 

eye Dunuing, D. D., Editor The Congregationalist, 

oston. 

Rev. A. R. Faussett, D.D., Canon and Prebendary of 
York, England, 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., New York. 

Rev. Hugh Me Millan, D. D., LL. D., F. KR. S. E., Scotland. 

Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A., D. D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, England. 

Rev. J. B. Heard, M. A., Caius College, bpd ara and 
ulcen Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
ingiand. 

Rey. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., Sunday School Journal, 
New York. 

Theophilus G. Pinches, M.R.A.S., British Museum, 
London. 

Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., President Chicago University, 
Chicago. 

Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 

Major C. R. Conder, R.E.D.C.L., LL. D., M.R.A.S., Eng. 


An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the International 
Bibles, from actual survey, by Major Conder, of the Palestine Exploration 


Society. 


Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with large, clear type, 
durably bound, with modern practical Helps, new revised maps, and reason- 
able in price? The International Bibles answer the above requirements. 


Nearly two hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text. 
Teachers’ Bibles, ranging in price from 30 cents to $15.00. 


First-Class Booksellers. 


Reference and 
Sold by all 


Ask your dealer for them and take no other. 
Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York ‘City, N. Y. 


Harvest Music 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICES. 


THE NEW 
PILGRIM | Seedtime and Harvest. 
SERVICES VII. OUR FESTIVAL. 
by VIII. HARVEST SHEAVES. 
HAZARD XII. BIBLE TEMPERANCE. 
& XVII. WHITE HARVEST SHEAVES. | 
TUFTS. XX. GRATEFUL PRAISE. 
4 cts. 100 copies, $4.00. Samples, 2 cts. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


READY OCTOBER 16th. 


Devotional Services for 
Public Worship. 


By REUEN THOMAS, D. D. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY or AUTHOR. 


” 


-SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


76 EB. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., 


gre only Harmony book ever written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student. 


GOODRICH'S — 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than anything I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE. 


A welcome relief from our present difficulties, 
Wo. H, SHERWOOD. 


Invaluable to teachers and ae 
MIL LIEBLING. 


It will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE EDDY. 


Goodrich has solved the great problem. 
B. MOLLENHAUER. 


Delightfully clear, HarRRISON WILD. 


Plainly expressed and easily understood. 
Jos. H. Girrines. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘“‘MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinrati—New York—Chicago. 
x 
Christmas Greeting— 4 
Prince of ‘thday of our $ 


XMAS 
King — Birthday of our 


M U S C King—Four Christmas services 
complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. 4 
Samples of any three 10 cts.; the four 15 cts. 

Cantatas:—‘Santa Claus, Jr.” piano or full orches- 
tra acep’t: very fine; 30cts. postp’d. “Santa Claus’ 
Vision” a juvenile cantata, easy, 30cts., postp’d. 

Geo. F. Rosche & Co. 944 W. Madisonst. Chicago, 111. & 
CESOPSSESSOESOESCSCSSSSSSSOSSSSS 


The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday- 
School Songs issued this Season. 
By Dr. W. H. 
DOANE. 
Add 5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 
‘Specimen pages free on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 


%30.00 per 100. | 


Chicago 5 


and all remedial) agents. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Thoreau’s Works. 


New Riverside Edition. Carefully edited, 
with introductions giving an account of the 
time and circumstances in which the vol- 
umes were written, and full indexes. 


In ten volumes. Now ready: 

1. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers. 

2. Walden; or Life in the Woc ds. 


Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt top, 
$1.50, 


A Native of Winby, and 
Other Tales. 


By Saran ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 


Seven delightful stories.of New England, in 
which Miss Jewett is unsurpassed, and two 
Irish-American stories equally good. 


Rachel Stanwood. 


A Story-of the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Lucy Gispons Morsz, author 
of ‘‘ The Chezzles.” $1.25. 

_An engaging story of the anti-slavery agita-~ 
tion in New York City about 1850, describing 
life among the Quakers, with charming views 
of child-life and including several famous per- 
sons among its characters. 


No Heroes. 


A Capital Story for Boys. By BuLancuE 
Wiis Howarp, author of ‘One Summer,” 
“Guenn,” etc. With illustrations, attract- 
ively bound, 75 cents. 


College Tom. 


By CArouine Hazarp, author of “ Memoirs 
el the Rev. J. Lewis Diman,” ete. 8vo, 
.00, 


“College Tom’? was Thomas Hazard, the 
great-great-grandfather of the writer, and from 
his account book and the records of the South 
Kingstown Monthly Meetings Miss Hazard 
has prepared a book of much interest and his- 
toric value. She has woven into the narrative 
of College Tom’s career incidents and facts 
which throw much light on the social and in- 
dustrial conditions of Rhode Island four gen- 
erations ago. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


CHOIRS, CLASSES, 
SINGING SCHOOLS and 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS. 


Victory of Song 


The Best Classbook. By L. O. Emerson. 


The crowning result of Mr. Emerson’s long expe- 
rience as a composer and teacher of music. There 
are many valuable suggestions in regard to the proper 
use of the voice, such as articulation and pronun- 
ciation of words. Also rudimentary exercisés, 
lessons in note reading for beginners, music of 
sufficient variety. Zhe most comprehensive classbook pub- 
lished. 1t contains 


(lees, Rounds, Exercises. 
Nolos, Part Songs, Anthems. 
Chants, Hymn Tunes, Male Quartettes. 


Neither teacher nor pupil can afford to miss the valu- 
able suggestions set forth in this work. Price, 60e. 
postpaid. $6.00 per doz. not prepaid. 


FOR 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold on installments. 


For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston: 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


DR. STRONGS SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of roums with baths. Massage, Electricity, all Daths 
New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustiated cirewar 


/ 
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HARPER’S 


Bees Pa) 


MAGAZINE — - 


HE NOVEMBER NUMBER affords a rich and entertaining feast. Its contents 


are ; 


An attractive article on London in the Season, by PicHARD HARDING 


DAvIs, with effective illustrations ; a timely discussion of the subject of Arbitration, by 
F, R. CoupEerr; the second article on From the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf, 
written and illustrated by Epwin Lorp WEEKs; a story by BRANDER MATTHEWS, en- 
titled The Frog that Played the Trombone, with illustrations; JULIAN RaLpn’s 
illustrated paper, entitled Along the Bayou Teche; Colonel Dopenr’s article on 
Riders of Turkey, with illustrations ; a paper on The Decadent Movement in Lit- 
erature, by ARTHUR SyMoNS, with portraits; REzIN W. McApam’s illustrated paper, 


An Indian Commonwealth, showing the 


present situation in Indian Territory ; WAL- 


TER PATER’s ‘‘imaginary portrait,” Apollo in Picardy ; ANNIF NATHAN MEYeER’s story, 
Vorbei; Owen WIsTeEr’s story, Em’ly, with illustrations ; DANIxzI, RoBertTs’s Reminis- 
cence of Stephen A. Douglas ; the conclusion of WILLIAM BLaAck’s serial story, The 


Handsome Humes; 


Poems by JOHN Hay, ANNA C. BRACKE?TT, ALICE ARTHUR 


SEWALL, and RozerT Burns WILSON ; and the usual Editorial Departments. 


Harper’s 


Represents the highest types of American /iterary and illustrative work.—N, Y. T1Mxs. 


Among the most important features for 1894 will be: 


Serial Stories. By CHaArLes DUDLEY 
WARNER and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 


Articles on India. Written and Illus- 


trated by E>wIN LORD WEEKS. 


Parisian Sketches. By RicHArD HARb- 
ING, DAVIS, 


The Japanese Seasons. Written and II- 
lustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. 


Russian and German Articles. By 


POULTNEY BIGELOW. 

William Dean Howells’s Personal | 
Reminiscences. 

Stories of the Wild West. By OWEN | 
WISTER. © | 

Athletic Sports: Special Illustrated Ar- 
cles. 


Subscription Price 


Dramatic Sketches of the French 


Revolution. By W1111AM MCLENNAN. 


Abbey’s Illustrations to the Come=- 
dies of Shakespeare. 


Mexican Papers. Written and Illustrated 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON, 


Rome in Africa. By WILLIAM SHARP. 


Vignettes of Manhattan. By BRaNnDER 
MATTHEWS. 


Scientific Contributions. 
Specialists. 


By Eminent 


Short Stories. By RicHarD HARDING 

DAvis, MARY E. WILKINS, GEORGE A, 
| HrBBaArD, CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOL- 
RurTu 


son, THOMAS NELSON PAGE, 
McENERY STUART, etc. 


$4 00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


Foreign 
Missionary 
Books 


Morning Light in Many Lands. 

By Rev. DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 8vo, $2.00. 

Forty Years Among the Zulus. 

By Rev. JOSIAH TYLER, missionary of the A. B. 
C.F. M. Illustrated, $1.25. 
Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away 
Land. 
By Rey. C. ©. TRAcY, missionary of the A. B.C. 
F.M. $1.25. 

Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. 
By Rey. J. L. ATKINSON, missionary of the 
A.B.C, F. M. Illustrations by Japanese artists. 
(In Press.) 

Honda the Samurai, 

By Rey. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D., au- 
thor of ‘The Mikado’s Empire,” ete. With il- 
lustrations, $1.50. 

Story of a Heathen. 

By H.L. READE. pp. 82. 60 cents. 

Protestant Foreign [lissions. 

By Professor CHRISTLIEB. $1.00. . 

Faith Working by Love. - 

By D. T. Fiske, D.D. $1.50. 

Woman and Her Saviour in Persia. 
With illustrations and a map. 16mo, $1.25. 

Life Scenes in the [Mountains of Ararat. 
By MosEs PAYSON PARMELEE. $1.25. 

Martyr Church of Madagascar. 

By Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. $1.75. 

On Horseback in Cappadocia. 
By Rev. J. O. BARROWS. $1.25. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A, Duncan. Ph. D., Field Secretary ; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 


Notices. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life imembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HoME MISSIONARY Society, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
penne: 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. . 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
OIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and systains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacifie University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B, Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trus ees of the National Councti of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(here insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. ; 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
Washington Irving’s Complete 
Works. 


Revised edition. Printed on fine paper. Photo- 
gravure frontispieces. 10 vols., cloth, gilt 
top, $15.00; half calf, gilt top, $30.00. 


Carefully revised and compared with the 
author’s text, this new issue furnishes, in 
good, clear type, a most satisfactory edition 
in attractive bindings, and at a moderate 
price. 

Jane Eyre. 

By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Printed on fine paper, 
and illustrated with numerous original de- 
signs by E. H. Garrett. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. 2 vols, boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat 
godd line on cover, gilt top, per vol., $1.50; 
white back and corners, fancy paper on side, 
gilt top, per vol., $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, 
per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, per vol., 
$3.00. 


Shelley’s Poems Complete. 


Dowden’s text, carefully revised, with addi- 
tional poems. Imperial edition, illustrated. 
Full 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. Favorite 
illustrated edition. Cloth, square 8vo, gilt 
edges, cloth slip wrappers, $2.50; tree calf 
or full morocco, gilt edges, $6.00. 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry 
and Song. 


Imperial edition, illustrated, cloth, full 12mo, 
gilt edges, gilt border lines, $1.50; library 
edition, 12mo, cloth, gilt.top, $1.50. 


Anna Karénina. 


By Count Lyor N. Totstot. Illustrated edition. 
Printed on fine paper, with photogravure 
portrait and ten original illustrations by 
Paul Frenzeny. 1vol., boxed. 12mo, cloth, 
neat gold line on cover, gilt top, $1.50; white 
back and corners, fancy paper on side, gilt 
top, $1.50; silk, full gilt edges, $2.50; half 
calf, gilt top, $3.00. 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. 

Illustrated edition, uniform with illustrated 
“Daily Food.” 18mo, gilt edges, white 
back, paper sides, 75 cents. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and 
important publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


46 East 14th St., N. Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


LITERARY AND _ SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE. 


The original home reading course. A definite 
plan appeals to all who are dissatisfied with aim- 
less, desultory reading. Are you making what 
you might of life? It is never too Jate to begin. 
A majority of our readers are between 30 and 40. 


Write to 
John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
TEE WwonRrthywD’s 


PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 


Edited by REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 


Chairman General Committee on Religious Con- 
gresses. Grandest Event and Greatest Book 
in Religious History. Unprecedented advance 
sale. BARLIAMENT PUBLISHING CO., 

90 Dearborn St., - - - Chicago. 


: DIALOGUES, Pieces to Speak 

»,4 M and how to ee up Fascinating Sun- 

- h a School Entertainment—all10e. 
a a RE RE ERE 


DMORE & CO., 85 John St., N. ¥. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding fe lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Wanted.—By a lady, a position as matron in an in- 
stitution, or bousekeeper, or would care for an invalid. 
Address Matron, The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 
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Macmillan & Co’s 


New Publications. 


JUST READY—Mr. Crawford’s New Novel, 


MARION 


Mrs. F. A. Steel’s New Novel. 


Miss Stuart’s Legacy. 
By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of ‘“ From the 
Five Rivers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Nearly Ready. 
MR. WINTER’S LIFE OF EDWIN BOOTH. 
The Life and Art of Edwin Booth. 


By Wixu1am WInTER, author of ‘ Shake- 


speare’s England,” ‘‘ Shadows of the 
Stage,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$2.25. 


The volume is illustrated with twelve full-page 
portraits in character reproduced by E. Bier- 
stadt, and other illustrations. 

Also an edition printed throughout on English 
hand-made plate paper, limited to 250 copies, 
each in box, at $6.00 net. 

25 copies of this edition have been printed, 
with proofs of the illustrations on Whatman 
paper. Price $10.00 each. 


By the Same Author. 


‘““ EVERY LOVER OF SHAKESPEARE SHOULD READ 
THIS BOOK.”’ 


Shakespeare’s England. 


By WittiAM Wintrer. New Edition, revised, 
with numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 


“We recall most vividly the house wherein the poet 
first saw the light, our boat-ride upon the river after 
sunset, the church, the chancel, the grave before which 
many were kneeling in homage to genius, and we still 
treasure the little cluster of forget-me-nots that we 
gathered on the river bank near by. All this comes 
back upon us like a dream of Paradise as we pore over 
these delightful pages, so rich are they in tender 
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Boston Thursday 19 October 1893 


Te: newspapers chronicle from time 
to time, with suitable expressions of 
gratitude, the gifts of money for 
public religious and charitable enterprises, 
and these signify deep and noble interest 
in the welfare of mankind. Less often, 
however, are noted the gratuitous labors of 
good men for the same enterprises, whose 
value is hardly to be measured by money. 
We are reminded of this by the with- 
drawal last week of Mr. Elbridge Torrey 
from the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, For seventeen years, al- 
though he has been burdened all that 
time with large private business interests, 
he has given hours of service almost daily 
to the board. The administration of a so- 
ciety distributing three-fourths of a million 
of dollars a year throughout twenty mis- 
sions without the loss of a dollar and with a 
wisdom which no one questions has been due 
in no small degree to Mr. Torrey’s patient 
study of the fields and business sagacity. He 


. mentions in his letter other laymen with 


whom he has been associated whose names 
are gratefully remembered for similar sery- 
ices—Ezra Farnsworth, Alpheus Hardy, Rus- 
sell Bradford and Abner Kingman—men 
whose lives have made richer not only Boston 
but the whole world. Does not the mention 
of these noble names raise the pregnant ques- 
tion, Where are the young business men 
who are to take their places? Does it not 
quicken the ambition of young men to gain 
a place in such a roll of honor? 


A.pastor of one of our largest churches, 
with nearly 2,000 members, who is con- 
stantly called on for public duties beyond 
his parish, had felt it impossible for him to 
make pastoral calls. He has long been used 
to insist that his one business is in the pul- 
pit. Last January, however, he resolved to 
make the experiment of visiting his people. 
He publicly announced each Sunday on 
what streets he would call during the week. 
Within six months he made nearly 1,000 
pastoral calls, with so great advantage, as 
he believes, both to himself and to his peo- 
ple, that he is determined to continue the 
practice. He has discovered that their 
affection for him is greater than he had 
‘supposed, and he as heartily returns it. He 
has gained a*new knowledge of their feél- 
ings, temptations and needs, and, in conse- 
quence, a new power in preaching and a 
new sense of the greatness of the work of 
the preacher and pastor. They have gained 
a new interest in their pastor, now that 
they have seen him out of the pulpit and in 
their homes, and a new interest in co-oper- 
ating with him in their common work. 
The increase in additions is marked at every 
communion, and the autumn opens with 
great promise. The experience of this pas- 
tor, whose name may be found in the list of 
the Congregational ministers of Brooklyn, 
will be of interest to many others who are 
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considering how they can best direct their 
energies to the work of the season just 
begun. 


Few churecbes in whose pews family 
groups. are the exception can have an en- 
couraging prospect of growth. We have 
noticed sometimes that the audiences of 
churches which were once strong but are 
now declining are composed almost entirely 
of adults. There is a noticeable absence of 
that cheerful family life which makes the 
church homelike. No pastor is. likely to 
remain long in such aplace. If he does, he 
is not likely to be desired or to preach win- 
ning sermons. Dr. Bushnell once said of 
such churches: ‘‘God’s world contains 
grown-up people and children together. 
Our world contains grown-up people only. 
And preaching only to these, who are 
scarcely more than one half the number, it 
is much as if we were to set ourselves to 
preaching only to bachelors. We dry up in 
this manner and our thought wizens in a 
certain pomp and pretense which is hollow 
and not gospel.’’ Some churches which 
have thin audiences and mourn because 
people do not attend need not go beyond 
their own homes to fill the house and to 
make it a far greater inspiration to the 
preacher. Let the pastor often pray for a 
special blessing on worshiping families and 
express his appreciation of those who bring 
all their households to the public service. 


THE RESULT AT WORCESTER. 


In our issue of two weeks ago we ex- 
pressed the conviction that two things must 
be done at the meeting of the American 
Board at Worcester in order to restore to it 
peace and prosperity. The first was ‘‘the 
appointment of Mr. Noyes, unencumbered 
by any reference to the past misunderstand- 
ings between himself and the Prudential 
Committee.’’ The second was “such a 
change in the Prudential Committee and 
officials that the domination which now 
controls it shall be ended.” We believed 
that we were interpreting the demands of 
the churches. These two things have been 
happily accomplished, the first by the vote 
of the board with the overwhelming ma- 
jority of 106 to twenty-four to request the 
committee to appoint Mr. Noyes; the sec- 
ond by the withdrawal of their names as 
candidates for re-election by Rev, Dr. A. C. 
Thompson and Mr, Elbridge Torrey of the 
Prudential Committee and Rev. Dr. E. K. 
Alden, the home secretary. Of the com- 
mittee as now constituted, it having been 
enlarged to fifteen, seven, a majority of its 
working force, are new members. 

This result is the more satisfactory be- 
cause itis not the triumph of a party but- 
practically the deliberate judgment of the 
entire board. President Storrs declared his 
hearty concurrence with its action, and we 
have already been assured by some of those 
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who voted with the minority that they are 
satisfied with the result. It has been made 
evident that the division in the board and 
among the churches over the Noyes case 
has been largely due to misapprehension or 
a lack of information. A committee of fif- 
teen, wisely selected by the president, rep- 
resenting all shades of opinion, with only 
those facts before it concerning Mr. Noyes 
and his work which had been in the posses- 
sion of the Prudential Committee, after 
careful consideration unanimously decided 
that he ought to be appointed; and to this 
decision, after ample time for debate, more 
than four-fifths of the board agreed. The 
harmony and good feeling with which the 
result was reached we believe was in an- 
swer to earnest prayers which had gone up 
from many hearts throughout this and other 
lands. 

The board expressed by formal resolu- 
tions, in which we are sure the churches 
will agree, high: respect and esteem for 
the three brethren who felt that they could 
not conscientiously longer remain in its 
service and carry out its will. The board 
and the churches owe to them a large 
debt of gratitude for the faithful, able 
and self-denying labors they have rendered 
for a long period of years. We do not 
know that the record of Dr. Thompson is 
paralleled in the history of missions. For 
forty-four years he has been officially con- 
nected with the American Board and his 
name and labors are known wherever 
throughout the world the work of the 
board has been done. Dr. Alden’s service 
has covered nearly a quarter of a century, 
and Mr. Torrey’s has extended over seven- 
teen years. Nor has the board less reason to 
be grateful that, when they saw that their 
convictions were no longer in accord with it 
and with our churches as to matters which 
have occasioned differences, they have de- 
clined to continue to hold their official 
positions. 

Other important changes, unanimously 
adopted by the board, will tend to bring it 
into closer connection with the churches 
and to prevent in the future such unfor- 
tunate differences as have hindered its pros- 
perity in recent years. These are the pro- 
spective enlargement of the board to 350 
members, the continuance of the plan of 
nominating members by State bodies, the 
increase of the Prudential Committee to 
fifteen, to be chosen annually in classes for 
three years each, with limit to continuous 
membership more than nine years. 

The action at Worcester does not imply 
any change in the doctrinal basis of the 
board. Weare not aware that such achange 
is desired by any of its members. Past in- 
structions have not been rescinded, but a 
new committee has been appointed to inter- 
pret them. The Prudential Committee as 
now constituted is composed of men of con- 
servative tendencies, and no one of them, so 
far as we know, has ever advocated any doc- 
trinal change in the position of the board. 
This action is a change to this extent, that 
it is am assurance to young men and women 
desiring to apply for missionary service that 
they will be received, not with suspicion 
that they may harbor heretical views which 
must be searched out and which, if found 
and exposed, will bring them into discredit, 
but with fraternal expectation that they are 
sound in their faith and impelled by the one 
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overmastering purpose to give their lives to 
preach in heathen lands the gospel of Christ. 
We think it is also an assurance that if any 
young man who seeks to go as a missionary 
cherishes views which would introduce di- 
vision into the board, views which he feels 
called on to proclaim as a part of the gospel, 
no service which he might render as a mis- 
sionary would offset the injury he would do 
by pressing his application for appointment. 

Past differences, we hope and _ believe, 
were finally put aside at Worcester, and that 
by no triumph of a party. Certainly the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Noyes, on which the whole 
issue turned, was not secured only by the 
votes of those who have been called liberals. 
Many of the most pronounced conservatives, 
such as ex-President Bartlett, Drs. Plumb, 
Leavitt and Virgin, who have written and 
spoken most earnestly against the appoint- 
ment, voted in the affirmative. The board 
is practically united in approval of the re- 
sult at Worcester. 

It is united, also, in facing the very grave 
financial problem now before it, to which it 
must give its undivided attention. The 
new Prudential Committee will have at once 
to consider how to raise $250,000, in addi- 
tion to the amount raised last year, in order 
to maintain the missions without enlarge- 
ment and to pay the debt of $88,000. The 
committee will be painfully oppressed by 
the pleas of missionaries who cannot bear 
to see the fruits of their life labors wiped 
out by the withholding of funds which, 
stinted as they have been; they have been 
accustomed to receive. In this time of try- 
ing need they will have, we are sure, the 
sympathy and support of all our pastors 
and churches. The meeting at Worcester, 
last Friday morning—when those who had 
been opposed to one another in opinion as 
to the former policy of the committee 
pleaded, with equal earnestness for immedi- 
ate efforts to pay the debt and declared their 
purpose to work to do it—was an inspiring 
reminder of those meetings of other years, 
almost forgotten; and the uplifting, almost 
inspired, prayer of Dr. Goodwin at the close 
brought all hearts still closer together to 
enter with new zeal on the work which 
never called so commandingly for support, 
never promised so glorious. triumphs as 
today. 


THE CONTROVERSY REVIEWED. 

Now that the long strife in the board 
seems to have come to a happy termination 
it is well to glance back at its history and 
summarize for those who are to come after 
us the main features of this chapter in Con- 
gregational history. : 

The annual meeting of the board at Port- 
land in 1882 marked the first introduction® 
into the work of the society of the theological 
differences which have been such a disturb- 
ing element ever since. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, 
the preacher at that meeting, criticised the 
‘new theology and declared that it stupe- 
fies Christianity and stabs it at home and 
abroad. Professor Park, who was also at 
this meeting, expressed his apprehensions 
regarding the effect of the future probation 
theory which was then beginning to be 
broached by the Andover professors. He, 
we believe, originated the famous expres- 
sion, ‘‘it cuts the nerve of missions.’’ These 
utterances at Portland were somewhat dis- 
tasteful to a number present, but did not 
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give rise to public debate. At the next two 
annual meetings the subject did not come 
up, nor did it assume any prominence at 
the 1885 meeting, which was held in Boston, 
being the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
board, though some persons saw at least a 
remote allusion to current controversies in 
the emphasis which Dr. Walker in his ser- 
mon laid upon the desirability of carrying 
a simple gospel to the heathen. 

In 1886 at Des Moines the storm which 
had been gathering broke and the first of 
several memorable debates took place, the 
chief participants for the liberals being Prof. 
Egbert Smyth and his brother, Dr. Newman 
Smyth, Editor Ward of the Independent and 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, while the champions of 
the conservative side were President Bart- 
lett, Dr. E. P. Goodwin, Prof. G. N. Board- 
man and Rey. C.O. Brown. After a spirited 
discussion the board adopted this now fa- 
mous resolution, brought forward by the 
late Rev. A. L. Chapin, D. D.: 

The board is constrained to look with grave 
apprehension upon certain tendencies of the 
doctrine of a probation after death, which has 
been recently broached and diligently propa- 
gated, that seem divisive and perversive and 
dangerous to the churches at home and abroad. 

In view of those tendeucies they do heartily 
approve of the action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in-carefully guarding the board from 
any committal to the approval of that doc- 


trine, and advisea continuance of that caution 
in time to come. 


This was the last meeting at which Presi- 
dent Hopkins presided and his influence, so 
far as it was exerted, was toward modera- 
tion in action in the interests of harmony 
and of keeping the board from becoming in- 
volved in a theological controversy. This 
Des Moines meeting was notable for the 
resignation of Alpheus Hardy from mem- 
bership on the Prudential Committee and 
the dropping of Professor Smyth. The two’ 
vacancies were filled by the election of Rev. 
E. S. Atwood, D. D., and Rev. C. A. Dickin- 
son. The only grains of comfort which the 
liberals carried away from this meeting 
were the resolution instructing the Pruden- 
tial Committee to consider the expediency 
in difficult cases of calling a council to pass 
on the theological soundness of the candi- 
date and the recommendation that the Pru- 
dential Committee take up the case of Rey. 
R. A. Hume of India, referred to the board 
by the United Church in New Haven, and 
seek an adjustment of differences. Mr. 
Hume that summer had made a decidedly 
liberal after-dinner speech at Andover that 
had. given him considerable celebrity. 

The year following the Des Moines meet- 
ing was signalized by voluminous discus- 
sion of the main subject in the religious 
press and by a growing warmth of feeling, 
so that when the board assembled at Spring- 
field in 1887 sharp lines of distinction were 
drawn. ‘The report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee adverse to calling councils in mooted 
cases was adopted by a large majority. 
The ‘‘cases’’ of that year had been those 
of Messrs. Noyes, Torrey and Hume and 
Miss Judson; the former two had been 
decided unfavorably by the committee and 
the latter two favorably. The discussion 
at Springfield ranged around the report of 
the committee on the home department, and 
a contest of giants it was before an audience 
which filled the great City Hall and listened 
with breathless attention from morning till _ 
evening. The notable speeches were those 
of Drs. Boardman, Taylor, Goodwin and. 
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Pentecost on the one side and Drs. Walker, 


Fisher, Parker, McKenzie and Rev. G. A. 
Gordon on the other. The test vote stood 
ninety-five to forty-three and the Des Moines 
resolutions were reaffirmed and the Pru- 
dential Committee’s interpretation of them 
was accepted. Dr. R. S. Storrs was chosen 
president of the board and the old officers 
re-elected, though an opposition ticket was 
in the field and commanded quite’a number 
of votes. 

Not long after the Springfield meeting 
President Storrs issued his letter of accept- 


ance, which became the generally acknowl- 


edged platform of the board, defining the 
limits within which a candidate might hold 
the objectionable theory. The Cleveland 
meeting, in 1888, was a comparatively tame 
affair, most of the liberals absenting them- 
selves. Close upon it came the ordination 
of Rey. Mr. Noyes, by the council called by 
Berkeley Street Church in Boston, and his 
commission as an independent missionary, 
after a second rejection by the Prudential 
Committee. This precipitated a new phase 
of the contest and made the New York 
meeting in 1889 a stormy one, with a peace- 
ful conclusion, however, due to President 
Storrs’s recognition of the rights of both 
wings in the board and the unanimous 
agreement on their part to go forward to- 
gether on the basis of his letter of accept- 
ance. Another concession to the dissatis- 
fied minority was the appointment of a 
committee of nine, of which Dr. Walker 
was made chairman, to inquire into the 
methods of administration at the missionary 
rooms and to recommend any changes. 

A few months after the New York meet- 
ing Mr. A. S. Covell, an Andover student, 
who desired appointment and who was 
thought by very many and by Dr. Storrs 
himself to come within the lines of his let- 
ter, failed to secure it, and the action of the 
committee increased the general dissatisfac- 
tion. The committee of nine, meanwhile, 
was doing its work thoroughly and brought 
to the Minneapolis meeting, in 1890, an ex- 
haustive report, the recommendations of 
which were adopted, the main purport of 
them being to transfer the examination of 
missionary candidates from the home secre- 
tary to the Prudential Committee and to 
permit reference by candidates, if they pre- 
ferred, to creeds of acknowledged weight 
instead of their own language. Permission 


‘was alsv given to candidates, when brought 


before the committee, to have their friends 
present. The party which had been stand- 
ing for a policy of greater liberty was much 
encouraged by the result of the Minneapolis 
meeting. 

At Pittsfield in 1891 the troublesome issue 
did not intrude itself, and the meeting was 
of the old-fashioned spiritual order. The 


_ suppressed feeling, however, due to the con- 


viction on the part of many that the Minne- 
apolis instructions were not being carried 
out as intended, and that the blockade of 
young men had not been raised, came to the 
surface at Chicago in 1892 in the demand 
which had been gathering force for several 
years for a representation of the churches in 
the constituency of the board, to which it 
assented in a tentative way. Resolutions 


practically nullifying the Des Moines and 


Springfield instructions failed to pass, but 


‘the Prudential Committee was instructed 
to interpret these instructions in a spirit 
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of liberality as well as faithfulness. The 
Prudential Committee was requested to 
reopen the case of Mr. Noyes and ‘take 
such action as seemed best for the interests 
of the Japan Mission.’’ The sensation of 
the Chicago meeting was the letter of Rev. 
C. A. Dickinson, resigning his position on 
the committee. Dr. F, E. Clark, who had 
been elected in 1888 to succeed Dr. Atwood, 
deceased, also declined re-election, but his 
resignation was not accepted. To the va- 
cancy created by Mr. Dickinson’s with- 
drawal Dr. McKenzie was chosen, but in 
the course of a month he declined the honor 
in an open letter which was given to the 
public. This last year in the history of the 
board, especially since the third rejection of 
Mr. Noyes, has been marked by numerous 
public protests against the policy of: the 
committee on the part of individual churches, 
State associations and ministerial bodies and, 
last of all, by President Storrs’s own state- 
ment of the criticisms current against the 
committee. Thus the situation stood when 
the members of the board assembled in 
Worcester. 


—_— 


GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE. 


The Massachusetts Democratic and Re- 
publican State Conventions adopted in their 
declaration of principles a plank relating to 
a matter which was presented to the plat- 
form committees of both parties by delega- 
tions from the Central Labor Union of 
Boston. The Democratic declaration was 
this: ‘‘ We favor the adoption in this com- 
monwealth of some plan of referendum by 
which important acts of the Legislature can 
be submitted to popular vote.’’ The Re- 
publican platform favors, ‘‘ under reasona- 
ble restrictions, some proper system of ini- 
tiative and referendum, especially in such 
matters as refer to local self-government.”’ 
This question, including also what is known 
as the ‘‘ popular initiative,’’ was presented 
to the Massachusetts Legislature two or 
three years ago, but so little support was 
brought to it that the committee reported 
adversely, and the report was accepted, 
without discussion, in both branches of the 
Legislature. 

This revival of the matter and the adop- 
tion of the principle of the referendum as a 
part of the platforms of the great parties of 
the State shows the vitality of the idea. It 
is directly in the line of government by the 
people without the intervention of a repre- 
sentative body such as the Legislature. 
What is going on in the thoughts of men in 
Massachusetts is doubtless also the subject 
of inquiry in communities similarly situated. 
So it is probable that there will be more dis- 
cussion in the near future of the principle 
of direct legislation by the people. 


In the republic of Switzerland the princi- 
ple of popular initiative and of referendum 
is in successful operation, and it is the 
success of this form of popular government 
which has led to the agitation of the ques- 
tion in this country. Upon the petition of 
a given number of citizens (30,000) the legis- 
lative branch of the Swiss Government must 
consider the subject of the petition, and if it 
passes that body it is to be referred to the 
people for approval by majority vote. Thus 
the initiative of legislation is with the peo- 
ple and the measure is referred to them be- 
fore it can become operative, instead of be- 
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coming a law upon its passage by the legis- 
lature. Only important matters can practi- 
cally be thus referred to the people, for if 
everything were referred which is brought 
to the consideration of the legislative body 
the mass of detail and the complication of 
interests would prevent intelligent and effi- 
cient action. Hence this system is imprac- 
ticable of application to small matters of 
legislation, but may have a high value for 
leading questions of public policy. 

But this principle is not as new as it ap- 
pears on its face. It doubtless exists now 
in every State of the Union. Certainly it is 
in frequent exercise in Massachusetts. Con- 
stitutional amendments cannot be adopted 
unless they are approved by a majority 
vote of the people. They must pass two 
Legislatures by a majority vote in the Sen- 
ate and two-thirds in the House (of the 
members present and voting) and then must 
be submitted to the people. But it is a 
perfect specimen of referendum. The peo- 
ple pass directly upon what they will have 
as the fundamental law of the common- 
wealth. Now it is to be remembered that. 
matters which are in the statutes of some 
States are in the constitution of others, 
showing that the popular mind does not 
draw a sharp distinction between the con- 
stitution and the statutes. Hence it is noth- 
ing new that proposed legislation should be 
referred to the people for direct approval by 
majority vote. In the States thus far it has 
been held that only matters of the constitu- 
tional grade should be thus submitted, but 
it would not be the exercise of a new func- 
tion by the people to vote upon measures 
which were proposed for the statute-book 
instead of the constitution. So the proposi- 
tion is not as novel as it appears to be and 
it is likely that it will be the subject of 
practical discussion until the popular judg- _ 
ment becomes formed as to the desirability 
of the proposed change. 

Another plank of the Democratic platform 
which has not yet become a matter for party 
division, but which contemplates a long 
step in the direction of popular control, is 
the following: ‘‘ We demand the election of 
United States senators by direct popular 
vote.’’ This question has been agitated 
more than that of the referendum, and the 
attitude of the Senate upon the repeal of 
the silver purchase law will stimulate the 
demand for direct popular control of the 
election of members of the upper branch. 
The change which is apparently going on 
regarding the election of senators is the 
same as that which is already an accom- 
plished fact regarding the election of the 
President of the United States, except as 
regards the form of election. As it was the 
intent of the Constitution to have the Elec- 
toral College select the President, and as the 
function of that college has become formal 
merely, while the selection is made by the 
people, so the intent to have senators se- 
lected by the ¢omparatively few and well- 
informed members of the Legislature is. 
being subverted by the assault of the popu- 
lar will upon this legal formality. In the 
last election of a United States senator in 
Massachusetts the Republican members of 
the House and Senate were largely pledged 
beforehand by the people themselves to vote 
for a certain candidate. The issue of the 
senatorship was settled largely in the cau- 
cuses, and the Legislature, as a deliberative 
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and originating body, had practically noth- 
ing to do in line with that function. 

Hence both these questions involve the 
enlargement of the powers of the people 
upon their legislation and upon the election 
of public servants. Ever since the contest 
of the old English barons with the crown 
there has been a withdrawing of the central 
power of its prerogatives and a distribution 
of them wider and wider among the people. 
This tendency is still going on, as these two 
incidents prove, and the intelligent student 
of the times will heed them, and he will 
also see how urgent is the necessity of an 
intelligent and virtuous people. 


—p>~ 


CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION. 


The natural meaning of Christian co- 
operation is plain. But the term has a 
broader significance which now more than 
ever is coming into recognition. 

It means the common endeavor of Chris- 
tians who do not possess precisely similar 
tastes or abilities and who cannot always 
work according to the same methods. But 
they are inspired by the same love. They 
strive for the same object. They recog- 
nize the fact that in this very unlike- 
ness lies an important source of their pos- 
sible efficiency. They are able to comple- 
ment and supplement one another. Depart- 
ments of service for which some are unfitted 
by nature are congenial and inviting to 
others. Thus they can co-operate in Christ’s 
name fruitfully. 

It means also the fellowship in service of 
believers who do not believe exactly alike, 
Probably no two persons, even among those 
who suppose themselves to hold identical 
opinions, ever do believe just alike. It is 
very evident, also, that there may be wide 
divergences of belief on the part of those 
who nevertheless can co-operate easily in 
religious work. We do rot see how there 
can be this advantageous, fruitful co-opera- 
tion if differences of belief exist concerning 
the essentials of salvation. But these,are 
few and simple, and those who are at one 
as to them may labor harmoniously and 
efficiently without seeing eye to eye about 
non-essentials. 

A common love for-Jesus Christ, a com- 
mon longing to lead sinners to accept His 
offered mercy and help, a common enthusi- 
asm to illustrate His spirit in helping the 
needy of every sort—given these and co- 
operation follows naturally. 


—a— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


In England the Tory journals are citing 
recent events in our Senate as proof of the 
failure of the majority to rule in the fore- 
most republic of the world. Ergo, they say, 
why expect the House of Lords to give way 
before an assumed desire of the majority of 
British electors? Judge Cooley of Michigan, 
one of the most eminent of our constitutional 
lawyers, says: 

If itis true that the majority of the Senate 
cannot force a vote, a revolution has in some 
manner been effected in the Government—it 
is no longer the government our fathers. cre- 
ated. I feel humiliated as an American citi- 
zen. - More than that, I feel robbed of liberties 
that never have been voluntarily surrendered 
by the people. 

Senator, Hoar of Massachusetts, replying 
with. feeling to the assertion of Senator 
Teller of Colorado that the minority would 
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persist in using the present Senate rules as 
weapons for obstruction, said: 


There is a more sacred constitutional right 
than the right of speech, and that 1s the right, 
after full and fair and free speech, that the 
American people should have their way If 
the doctrine be true of the senator from Colo- 
rado let us shut up our law-books, let us burn 
our Constitution, let us pull down the flag, 
for the fundamental thing on which the sacred- 
ness, the wisdom, the usefulness, the glory of 
all these things rest is that the constitutional 
will of a constitutional majority, constitu- 
tionally declared, shall be enacted into the law 
of a free people. 


Here we find unfriendly foreign critics 
and a patriotic home jurist and legislator 
voicing accurately the opinion of the vast 
majority of the.citizens of this country as 
they contemplate the record of the Senate 
since it met in special session last August. 
Our correspondent on page 524 records the 
events of the past week in Washington and 
hints at the probable outcome. The duty 
of the hour is obvious. If reform cannot 
be wrought by strictly parliamentary meth- 
ods, or if the Jack of definite authority in 
the Constitution is made the excuse for ir- 
resolution, then public opinion will approve 
of some such action as John Quincy Adams 
took early in the Twenty-sixth Congress, 
when, after days of delay in organization, 
he put an end to anarchy by defying prece- 
dent and cutting the Gordian knet of red 
tape with which the House of Representa- 
tives was tied, or such resolution as Samuel 
J. Randall showed in defying the filibusters 
of the House, who were endeavoring to pre- 
vent the creation of the electoral commis- 
sion. They, as is most interestingly set 
forth by Prof. James Monroe in the October 
Atlantic, had the letter of the House rules 
with them, but Speaker Randall had the 


spirit of the people at his back. Moreover, 


he had physical courage and an adamantine 
will, qualities that are not over common 
these days in Washington. The talk of the 
abolition of the Senate is senseless. It is 
an integral part of our constitutional fabric, 


not to be set aside easily, even if ever de-° 


sired by a majority of the people acting 
calmly and after repeated grievances. But 
Senate procedure can and must be reformed, 
and it is gratifying to see that debate upon 
methods of reform already has begun. 


The representatives of Massachusetts in 
the House of Representatives, together with 
Hon. Mr. Hitt of Ulinois and Mr. Hooker 
of Mississippi, have aided Mr. McQueary 
of Kentucky very much during the past 


week in passing his bill which amends the 


Geary exclusion law, modifying its worst 
features. Messrs. Morse, Draper and Ever- 
ett have shown respect. for the work of 
Christian missionaries in China, which Mr. 
Geary despises, and they have defended the 
right of Christians of every name to express 
by petitions their solicitude for their agents 
in China, and the imperative duty of so 
legislating here that the work of decades in 
China may not be undone. Moreover, they 
have asserted, what is unquestionably true, 
that New England desires restriction of 
immigration to be based on other grounds 
than mere race prejudice, and will only 
approve a standard of restriction that is as 
applicable to Boston and New York as to 
San Francisco. 


The murder of the A. M. A. missionary, 
Rev. H. R. Thornton, Aug. 19, at Point 
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Prince of Wales, Alaska, it is hoped will be 
thoroughly investigated. If it is true, as Mr. 
Thornton wrote to several friends in New 
England but a few days before he was mur- 
dered, that ‘ the killing of thirteen natives by 
whalers is the cause of our troubles, Capt. 
M.A. Healy of the United States cutter, Bear, 
the only officer of the law in this section, re- 
fuses to protect us and banish the offenders. 
Law is necessary to civilize our people, as 
well as to keep us from being murdered. 
Please use all your influence and bring it to 
bear at Washington to secure us justice and 
protection,’’ then the conduct of Captain. 
Healy needs to be investigated. According 
to reports sent to Washington by Captain 
Healy, the murderers were well-known 
thieves, their motive was plunder and the 
natives, as soon as they heard of the mur- 
der, avenged the death of the missionary, to 
whom they were attached, by capturing and 
killing two of the three murderers. It is 
said that Mr. Thornton was not popular, 
that he was severe and imperious and hence 
incurred enmity. This, even if true, does 
not alter the fact that he deserved such pro- 
tection as is the right of an American citi- 
zen, and if he did not get it from Captain 
Healy then that fact should be made public 
and adequate punishment meted out. ‘ 


The annual gathering of the friends of 
the Indian at Lake Mohonk last week, as 
usual, called together the best friends of 


-that race—men and women who are experts 


and have demonstrated their loyalty by sac- 
rifices of time and strength. Space fails to 
mention the names of attendants or all the 
questions discussed. From reliable sources 
of information it seems that just now the 
great incubus is the betrayal of the work by 
the administration into the hands of poli- 
ticians. Already of fifty-seven Indian agents 
forty-four have been removed for reasons 
that the Indian Rights Association believe 
to be inconsequential and inconsistent with 
the maintenance of a good service. There 
are differences of opinion as to the appoint- 
ment of army officers as Indian agents, men 
from the ranks, like General O. O. Howard 
and Captain Pratt, disapproving, unless a 
separate class of officers is set apart for that 
service. The workings of the allotment 
law already show that there must not be 
haste in forcing the Indians to take up land 


in severalty, and that when they do imme- © 


diately serious educational problems arise. 


In obedience to conscience and devotion 
to principles all but one of the religious 
denominations have refused to accept fur- 
ther governmental aid for their Indian 
schools. The first year of abstinence from 
government funds happens to synchronize | 
with a year of financial stress. Hence there 
are large deficits in denominational treasuries 
and a wish in some quarters that severance 
from the government had been deferred. 
Each year the result of the deliberations of 
the Mohonk Conference is crystallized into 
a platform, the demands of which this year 
read as follows: 

First: The extension of the rules or the 
principles of civil service so as to remove 


utterly from party politics the appointment 
of Indian agents, allotment agents and in- 


_ Spectors. 


Second: Appropriations sufficient to equip 
and maintain a system of schools adequate to 
provide for all Indian children of school age 
not otherwise provided for, and compulsory 
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attendance of children at these or other 
schools. 

Third: The protection of Indian trust funds 
against unjust claims, and their expenditure, 
so far as possible, for the education and ciy- 
ilization of the Indians. 

Fourth: The breaking up of the reservations 
as rapidly as the interests of the Indians will 
allow and the incorporation of the Indian in 
the mass of American cities. 

Fifth : Due provision made by congressional 
appropriations or from trust funds for the 
maintenance of legal protection for schools, 
roads or other public burdens in counties 
where Indians have received allotments of 
lands which, by protected Indian title, are 
exempt from taxation, in order that no unjust 
burden may be put upon other resident citi- 
zens of these counties. > 


Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court, one 
ef the members of the Bering Sea arbitra- 
tion tribunal, is reported to have said just 
before leaving England the other day that 
he does not believe that England and the 
United States will ever war again, nor even 
ask representatives of other nations to arbi- 
trate between them, but will empower rep- 
resentative members of their highest courts 
to determine questions of equity and justice. 
That such a man should hazard such a 
prophecy is significant and indicative of the 
growth of peace sentiment. But it will not 
do to limit this development of peace senti- 
ment to Anglo-Saxon peoples. Continental 
Europeans, especially the taxpayers and 
the artisans, are fast swaying around to the 
same standpoint and articulating their 
hopes. Witness the declarations of the so- 
cialists at their recent international con- 
gress in Zurich. In South America, also, the 
same spirit is present, President Cleveland 
having just consented to serve as arbitrator 
in boundary dispute between Bolivia and 
Brazil; and the interminable feuds between 
the nations of Central America may soon 
cease, federation being urged by their wisest 
and most ivfluential men. In view of these 
facts it seems both timely and a fitting cli- 
max to the great exhibition of the triumphs 
of peace and industry at Chicago that the 
representatives of all nations there gathered, 
together with the officials of the fair and 
many distinguished citizens of this country, 
should do as they have, viz., petition the 
governments of the world that they ‘‘ agree 
by mutual treaties to submit for settlement 
by arbitration all such international ques- 
tions and differences as shall fail of satisfac- 
tory solution by peaceful negotiations.” 


Though the efforts of the mayors of the 
four great English manufacturing towns did 
not succeed in settling the great colliery 
strike, the employers rejecting their pro- 
posed scale of wages, nevertheless there has 
been an improvement in the situation dur- 
ing the week past, many of the collieries 
being opened by the owners at the old rates 
instead of at the proposed reduced rates. 
Thus an output of coal has begun that will 
lower prices for the English consumers, and 
some of the wages earned by the colliers at 
work will flow into the treasury of the feder- 
ation and enable those still on the strike to 
effect their purpose possibly. Harold Fred- 
erick claims that the strike is over and that 
the employés have won, and he attributes 
much of the glory of the victory to the aid 
of the London Daily Chronicle and the pop- 
ular fund it started and developed to aid 
thecolliers. Theappointment of Lord Elgin 
as viceroy of India puts an inexperienced 


son of a distinguished man in a position of - 
vast responsibility at a critical time in In- 
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dia’s history. That Mr. Gladstone has not 
retained or won the confidence of the Parnel- 
lite faction in Ireland is evident from John 
Redmond’s latest speech in Dublin on the 
anniversary of Parnell’s death. He says he 
believes that the cause of home rule for Ire- 
land within two years has undergone ‘‘a 
fatal change,’ that it is now hung up by the 
Liberal party, that the next session is to be 
a session of legislation for England. If this 
be so, he says Mr. Gladstone can no longer 
command the Irish votes and then where 
will be his majority? The importance of 
this declaration depends altogether upon Mr. 
Redmond’s authority to speak for lrish fac- 
tions other than his own. 


The Russian fleet has arrived in the har- 
bor.of Toulon and the officers and crews 
have been féted, wined and deified as only 
the effervescent French populace can do it. 
That the event means as much as the most 
sanguine Frenchman would interpret it to 
mean is doubtful. It may or may not mean 
that Russia is bound by explicit promises 
to aid France, and vice versd, in standing 
off the Triple Alliance. If the rumored 
grant by France of a Russian naval station 
in the Mediterranean should prove to be 
true, then scarcely any otber inference could 
be put upon such a significant act than 
that there was the most thorough under- 
standing between the republic and the ezar. 
But the establishing of such a station would 
mean much more than this. It would mean 
much to Italy, Turkey and England. Never 
were republican institutions more thor- 
oughly rooted in France than today. Car- 
not and his ministry in the next national 
legislature will have a support unknown by 
previous administrations. This means much 
should war be courted or come to pass. 
Spain as yet has not secured from the 
Sultan of Morocco the indemnity she de- 
mands for the recent shedding of Spanish 
blood by the Moors at Melilla, and the 
Moors are still sullenly massed about that 
coast town eager to meet the troops that 
Spain has sent to enforce her claims if 
necessary. 


The Austrian dynasty, wisely recognizing 


.that it is better to lead rather than be led in 


electoral reform, has formulated a bill for 
extending the suffrage in that heterogeneous 
empire, which bill was introduced in the 
Reichsrath last week by the president of 
the ministry, Count von Taafe. This move 
has made a profound impression not only in 
Austria but in Germany. It is both clever 
as tactics and wise'as statecraft. It pleases 
neither conservatives nor radicals but may 
satisfy the moderates and hence has some 
likelihood of passing. It only escapes be- 
ing a manhood suffrage bill by its wise quali- 
fications respecting ability to read and write, 
and its limitations relative to loyal service 
inthearmy. Considered in connection with 
Belgium’s recent advance toward manhood 
suffrage, and Gladstone’s plans for the ex- 
tension of electoral rights in England, it 
shows how the leaven is working in Europe 
and at a time when many wise men in this 
country are feeling the necessity of certain 
limitations upon suffrage, and some of our 
lawmakers are proposing practically to nul- 
lify the war amendments guaranteeing the 
franchise to every man irrespective of ‘‘ race, 
color or previous condition of servitude.”’ 
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The New York Bar Association reaffirmed 
its derogatory opinion of the Democratic 
candidate for justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals, Isaac H. Maynard. Governor Flower, 
in an interview, has practically admitted 
the truth of the charges against Mr. 
Maynard. aA third West Indian cyclone 
swept the Atlantic coast on the 12th 
and 13th, wrecking property, impairing 
the telegraph service and causing loss of 
life. On the 13th the Great Lakes were 
swept by gales that did great. damage to 
shipping and ended mapy sailors’ lives.—— 
By a failure of the air brakes to work a 
second section of an excursion train on the 
Michigan Central Railroad was telescoped 
on the 13th at Jackson, Mich., and twelve 
killed outright and a score terribly injured. 
—Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker of the City 
Femple, London, attacked the Bishop of 
London for refusing to permit a Church of 
England canon to speak at a temperance 
meeting managed by Dissenters. Two days 
later Dr. Parker retracted the charges against 
the bishop. Rio Janeiro was again bom- 
barded by Admiial Mello’s forces, and 
among other buildings wrecked was that 
of the American Bible Society.——The 
President of Guatemala dismissed the legis- 
lature and announeed himself as dictator. 
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IN BRIEF. 


The first New England Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction will be held at Newton 
Oct. 24-26. An exceedingly attractive and 
helpful program has been arranged. Prof. 
J. J. McCook, Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant, Rev. 
Dr. J. M. Pullman and the leading adminis- 
trators of penal, reformatory and charitable 
societies in New England are to be present 
and discuss very practical and concrete ques- 
tions. . 


A presbytery in Western Tennessee recently - 
began an investigation of the ‘‘ vital piety ” of 
the ninety-six elders of churches within its 
bounds. Seventy were found who asked a 
blessing at meals but only thirty-nine who 
have a family altar. Forty-nine are able to 
pray in public but only forty-four are con- 
nected with the Sunday school. Shall we say 
the explanation of the situation is in the fact 
that only fifty-one take a denominational 
paper ? 


Treasurer Ward of the American Board is 
already beginning to rejoice over tokens of re- 
newed purpose to fill its depleted treasury. 
The Broadway Tabernacle Church of New 
York last Sunday took a special collection of 
$2,600 for the debt. Out of deep poverty a 
disabled and worn-out missionary has sent 
$25 for the same purpose. Let every one lift 
as far as he can, and great joy will come to 
weary and faithful laborers on the mission 
fields. 


* Rev. Dr. C. H. Daniels, the new home sec- 
retary of the board, came from the pastorate 
of the Vine Street’ Congregational Church in 
Cincinnati several years ago to the Payson 
Memorial Church, Portland, and was called 
thence to the secretaryship of the Middle Dis- 
trict, with headquarters at New York. Five 
years in this office have familiarized him with 
the work of the board, and he is promoted to 
the new position with the hearty approval of 
those among whom he has labored. 


The Independent for some time past, both 
editorially and by contributed articles, has 
devoted more space to fixing and defining the 
theological position of the Congregationalist 


ede, 


than we could ask or even think of asking; 
more, perhaps, than it would have used for 
this purpose had it more accurately forecast 
the events of last week at Worcester. In its 
last issue, distributed at the board meeting, it 
appears as now read to belong to a “ factious 
and turbulent minority.’’ But we bear toward 
our contemporary no ill will. We rejoice with 
it'to turn to new and living issues. 


We are glad to learn that we were mistaken 
last week in reporting the condition of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York. We were misled by the Sun. The facts 
are, as Dr. C. L. Thompson, the pastor, has an- 
nounced from his pulpit, that the income of the 
church is steadily increasing, and is expected 
this year to equal the expenses ; that the acces- 
sions have been larger than in many years; 
that the congregation are courageously and 
unitedly making efforts to maintain a peo- 
ple’s church, with a good measure of success 
and confident expectation of larger results. 


Mr. Nobuta Kishimoto, speaking at the Par- 
liament of Religions on The Future Religion 
of Japan, seemed to imply that the Christian- 
ity which his people are seeking is sui generis. 
He said: ‘‘ We do not want Catholic Christian- 
ity, nor do we want Protestant Christianity.”’ 
“ We Japanese want the Christianity of Christ. 
We want the truth of Christianity—nay, we 
want the truth pure and simple.”’ ‘‘ We hope 
for the union of all Christians.”’ Well, that is 
what all Christian denominations claim to be 
striving for, It will be a pity if the Japanese 
feel obliged to organize a new sect in order to 
get it. 


It seems that Governor Altgeld of Illinois, 
when he pardoned the anarchists, was simply 
revealing the first symptoms of a passion that 
has become chronic. He has been in office 
nine months and during that time he has re- 
leased from prison ninety-five convicts, sixty- 
three by pardon outright and thirty-two by 
commutation of sentence. Of the ninety-five 
forty were murderers, twelve of whom were 
sentenced for life and thirteen whose cases 
had been examined by two of his predeces- 
sors and their pleas for clemency rejected. 
Evidently the people of Illinois blundered 
woefully, if not criminally, when they made 
Altgeld governor. 


We like to say a good word occasionally for 
newspaper reporters, but it is to be feared 
that when ene of them does become an intol- 
erable nuisance he is still tolerated by his 
confreres, who have to suffer for his disgrace- 
ful conduct. Such a Boston reporter last 
week called to the telephone a lady whose 
husband, a prominent lawyer, was danger- 
ously ill. The reporter insisted on speaking 
with the lady herself and, having drawn her 
from her husband’s bedside, he tried to per- 
suade her to promise that, in case of her hus- 
band’s death, she would furnish the informa- 
tion to the paper he represented before it 
should reach any of the others. 


We have often been accused by those who 
have defended the poliey of the Prudential 
Committee of having gonéjover to the radicals 
and abandoning vital doctrines of Christian 
faith. We have not cared to answer the charge. 
We have not turned away from any of the evan- 
gelical doctrines, which the Congregationalist 
has always faithfully defended. But we have 
urged such a change of policy in the adminis- 
tration of the board as we believed the 
churches desired and the good sense of the 
corporate members would lead them to adopt 
when they had opportunity fairly and candidly 
to consider the matter. The result of the 
meeting at Worcester shows that the board 
heartily approves the position we have taken. 
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A capital illustration of the service which 
a social settlement of educated men or women 
may render to a community is given in An- 
dover House Bulletin No. 1, which may be 
had for ten cents by applying to its compiler, 
Mr. William A. Clark, No. 6 Rollins Street, 
Boston. Mr. Clark has made it possible for 
every employer who wishes to guide his em- 
ployés into courses of self-improvement, or 
for any aspiring young man or woman like- 
minded, to know just where during the even- 
ings of the coming winter they can find either 
free or practically free instruction in every 
branch of theoretical and practical khowledge. 
The facts set forth are creditable to Boston 
and the presentation of the facts is creditable 
alike to the compiler and the house in which 
he labors. 


The Synod of Ohio sustains the Presbytery 
of Cincinnati in its conviction of Professor 
Smith on the charge of heresy. Professor 
Smith may or may not be a heretic, but Rev. 
D. O. Mears, D.D., formerly of Worcester, 
now of Cleveland, has convinced the same 
ecclesiastical court that he will not rest under 
the imputation of being no better than a Rus- 
sian anarchist. The report of the synodical 
committee on education was so worded that 
the most reasonable inference from it was that 
Dr. Mears and other clergymen, who have 
recently entered the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, were quite as dangerots to its peace as 
Herr Most or Emma Goldman are to the na- 
tion. Dr. Mears naturally protested, was sup- 
ported loyally by true blue Presbyterians and 
the report referred back to the committee for 
emendation. 


The extended opportunity to visit the 
World’s Fair leads us to call attention to an 
arrangement, courteously made by Mr. C. E. 
Swett, business agent of the A. B.C. F.M., 
by which ordained ministers can secure tickets 
for continuous passage to Chicago at the same 
reduced rates granted to missionaries. The 
route is over the Boston & Albany and New 
York Central, and from Buffalo over the Lake 
Shore and ‘Michigan ‘Southern or Michigan 
Central, with the-option to go by one and re- 
turn by the other. The reduced rate from 
Boston to Chicago is $11.85, with certificate to 
obtain return ticket for the same amount, and 
with liberty to stop over at Niagara Falls. 
Many clergymen have availed themselves of 
this privilege to reach the fair by the best 
roads at a minimum price. Similar certifi- 
cates can be secured to any points west of 
Cleveland, as also to some points west of 
Chicago. 


<i 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF OALI- 
FORNIA, 


This gathering was held in the First 
Church, San Francisco, opening Oct. 3. The 
weather was fine and the delegation large 
and representative. For the thirty-sixth con- 
secutive time Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
called the body to order and Rey. H. H. 
Wikoff was chosen moderator. Rev. J. W. 
Brier, Jr., preached the annual sermon, which 
was listened to by a large audience. 

The business, though never extensive, was 
unusual in two particulars One was the 
appointment of a. committee to co-operate 
with the’ Presbyterians and possibly with 
other denominations in the interests of com- 
ity, looking forward to greater care in plant- 
ing churches, especially in small communities 
already fully provided with gospel privileges. 
While in no way the aggressors in this evil we 
gladly take a leading part in its suppression, 
the measure meeting with hearty support. 


The other matter of importance was that of, 


the State H.M.S. For some time the impres- 
sion has prevailed that our organization was 


not the most effective—not that there was any 
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dissatisfaction with the individuals but rather 
with the methods of procedure. In early days 
and indeed more recently the executive com- 
mittee has been chosen almost entirely from 
men about the bay, for the reason that 
they could assemble conveniently. Now it is 
thought, as the churches are associated in con- 
ferences, there should be greater recognition 
of those somewhat distant but equally inter- 
ested, and provision be made for their meet- 
ing the representatives at least once a year, 
when the schedule of appropriations is pre- 
pared. There were differences of opinion and 
long discussion, but finally the change was 
made. Needed readjustments were effected 
and we go forth into another year all hoping 
that the greatest year for effective home mis- 
sionary work is just before us, with no abate- 
ment meanwhile of that brotherly love. so 
characteristic of the members of this associa- 
tion. 

In the reports from churches there were 
few, if any, discouraging notes. Finances 
have prospered, additions have been made 
and a general spiritual advance realized—due 
largely to the impetus given a year ago to 
evangelistic work. The money then prom- 
ised had been wisely expended in placing effi- 
cient workers in several of the smaller fields. 
This was made manifest as Rey. F. B. Pullan, ~ 
chairman of the evangelistic committee, pre- 
sented his report for the year. Under his and 
his associate committeemen’s direction Eyan- 
gelist Smith of New York, for some time with 
us, is to be permanently employed, to be re- 
enforced by other equally consecrated men. 

Always largely represented and never with- 
out ‘‘a work of faith and labor of love,’’ the 
women gathered in large numbers to listen to 
reports bearing especially on home mission- 
ary work. Mrs. B.S. Williams, recently re- 
turned from a tour around the world, held 
their undivided attention as, in graphic style, 
she told of experiences in other lands. She 
with others were accorded an hour on Wednes- 
day afternoon, when they spoke for the work 
in America. 

In the regretted absence of Eastern secre- 
taries the boards were gladly accorded a hear- 
ing through their local representatives. The 
speeches of the latter gave undisputed evi- 
dence of their interest in their respective so- 
cieties and their purpose, so far as possible, to 
push the work of each. Superintendent Wirt, 
with Missionary Cooke, is planting Sunday 
schools as rapidly as circumstances will allow. 
Rey. J. K. Harrison, but eight months in the 
field as superintendent of home missions, car- 
ried the audience with him as in his own 
charming style he pleaded for the realization 
of the second evening’s topic, Our Country 
for Christ. Rev. Walter Frear, agent for the 
American Board, pleaded earnestly for the 
work abroad, re-enforcing his statements by 
what be had seen and heard at the World’s 
Fair. Church building, too, came in for its 
share of recognition, and perhaps there was 
not a more interesting feature of the associa- 
tion, certainly not a more practical one, than 
the raising on Thursday afternoon, within a 
very few minutes, of $250 for a church build- 
ing’in one of the most distant parts of the 
State to aid in canceling a debt at present 
paralyzing the work in that much needed 
field. 

The discussions on such topies as Christian- 
ity and Wealth and Christianity and Reforms 
were timely. In the unavoidable absence of 
one of the leaders his paper was read by his 
wife. There was little difference of opinion, 
the general sentiment being that Christianity 
is the only solvent for the world’s ills, and 
that the church cannot afford to waste any 
time in giving to humanity the gospel of the 
divine Man, preaching it in its purity and 
living it in its simplicity. Be 

A happy arrangement was the devotional — 
hour, nid way in the morning’s session. Few, 


| ‘ 


t 
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if any, left the room. The leaders appropri- 
ately applied the remarks to the discussions 
preceding, so that there was especial interest 
in these spiritual refreshings. So, too, were 
we blessed as, pausing in the midst of reports 
and discussions, we lifted our hearts in prayer. 
But the most enjoyable, doubtless, to many 
was the last hour of the association. The 
usual .small number gathering on Friday 
morning to hastily transact the few items of 
business remaining was somewhat enlarged. 

I must not close without a word of testi- 
mony in behalf of the hospitality extended 
by Dr. Brown and his people. Voiced as it 
was by this eloquent pastor on the open- 


- ing evening it was realized continually, the 


crowning of all being the sumptuous banquet 
on Thursday evening. Nearly three hundred 
were seated at the tables. The ‘‘ young man”’ 
of the occasion was Rey. John C. Holbrook, 
D. D., eighty-five years old, who in the winter 
of his earthly pilgrimage is spending his days 
with us, especially devoting himself to the 
upbuilding of the Society of Ministerial Relief, 
of which he is tle originator and the worthy 
president. OccIDENT. 


STAFF OCORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


The chief topic of talk here for a week 
and more has been the international yacht 
race between our Vigilant and the English 
Valkyrie. It wound up Friday afternoon 
with three victories for the Yankee boat. 
Of the results nothing need be said, for not 
only the entire reading population of this 
country but the peoples of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the islands of the sea knew all 
about them in a few minutes after they 
were reached, if not an hour or two before. 
One of the most surprising things about 
the whole affair is the universality of the 
interest it has excited. The busiest of mer- 
chants, the most studious of scholars, the 
most anxious of politicians, the dirtiest of 
street urchins has vied with professional 
“sports’’ in watching the placards and sig- 
nals and in buying the ‘‘extras,’’ while 
even staid theologues sandwiched opinions 
and guesses as. to the progress of ‘‘the 
race’’ between their discussions of the pros- 
pects of the American Board. 

National pride, of course, has had much 
to do with it. More people than generally 
is supposed had made’a study of the con- 
struction, rigging and management of the 
vival crafts, and intelligently watched the 
testing of questions as to keel and center- 
board, length and weight of spars, use and 
relative value of sails of every shape, size 
and name, including the strange ‘‘spinna- 
ker,’”’ which our venerated Webster forgot 
to get into even; his ‘‘supplement’’ but 
which the smallest newsboys now talk 
learnedly about. Many of our rich people 
have and manage yachts of their own and 
were anxious to learn a thing or two from 
the acknowledged experts of two continents. 
And it must be confessed that no small 
part, perhaps the major part, of the excite- 
ment had its origin in bets. Large sums 
wagered on the minor results of each day’s 


‘trial are said to have changed hands already, 


but these bear a small proportion to the 
immense amount here, in England and else- 
where still hanging on the final issue of 
the contest. This is the lamentable feature 
of a healthful, and in many respects valu- 


able, testing of some of the most important 


principles of naval architecture. The na- 


tional passion for gambling of this sort 
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needed no fresh stimulant, for no event is 
too great or too small to be every day made 
the subject of bets, big and little, by thou- 
sands, of all ranks and conditions, from the 
Fifth Avenue willionaire to the freshest 
clerk, office boy, or bootblack. And so 
thousands learn to gamble and to steal. 

The delight of many over the Vigilant’s 
victory has been hightened by sympathy 
with her blind designer, with whom mathe- 
matical science so took the place of vision 
that he ‘“‘saw’’ and foretold the sure issue 
before his favorite’s centerboard was wet. 
J.ord Dunraven has made many friends here 
by his unassuming manners, his good aa- 
ture under defeat and frankness in acknowl- 
edging the superior points in the structure 
and handling of his competitor. 

Next to the yacht races the matter that 
has stirred the blood of the greatest number 
here, though to a different tune, is doubt- 
less the coming election. Though about 
the usual number of State and city officials 
are to be chosen the greatest and well-nigh 
sole interest, both of decent citizens and 
professional politicians for revenue only, 
centers in the candidacy of the notorious 
Judge Maynard, the nomination of whom 
the boss, against the protests and remon- 
strance of the respectable members of his 
own party, has forced upon the voters of the 
State, and whose election to the bench of 
the Court of Appeals he is expected to se- 
cure. That this nomination should be made 
after the judge’s public arraignment by the 
Bar, Association, and the branding of him by 
all reputable lawyers, shows in a new light 
the brazen impudence of the Tammany ty- 
rant. But what shall be said of the brass- 
iness of the candidate himself, who can go 
before the people in the face of all that has 
been openly said and printed as to his ras- 
cality by the most prominent members of 
the bar, and now in the face of an ex- 
judge of this same Court of Appeals, who 
denounces him as ‘‘a corrupt office-holder, 
detected in knavery, confessing knavery and 
boasting of it as the proudest act of his life, 
an unrepentant and boastful criminal, pun- 
ishable with imprisonment. If he is elected 
justice will have been perverted, and every 
standard of integrity insulted.”’ 

It is asignificant comment on Tammany’s 
administration of justice that our Court of 
General Sessions, yesterday, sent.a poor and 
ignorant fellow to State prison for two years 
and a half for stealing six cents from a 
sleeper in Battery Park, while the well-to-do 
and intelligent perpetrator of this theft of a 
legal record, and so of our State Senate, not 
only goes unpunished but is to be rewarded 
with the highest judicial honor the State 
can confer. 

Dr. Parkhurst has not let the grass grow 
under his feet since his return from vaca- 
tion. Of the letter sent by his society in 
August to the police authorities, naming 
and locating about fifty gambling places 
and brothels in a single precinct and de- 
manding that they be legally suppressed, 
no notice was taken except to sneer at it 
and deny its statements. The precinct hav- 
ing since been all inspected again and new 
proof gained by the society’s detectives, Dr. 
Parkhurst has sent to the chief official a 


‘fresh list and once more demanded that the 


accused captain be compelled to do his duty 
—this time with rather plain intimations 


-that if he still persists in protecting these 


573 
open defiers of law something is bound to 
break. Good citizens are watching to see 
what that something is, while the accused 
violators of their official oaths, with tongue 
in cheek, are asking, a la Tweed, ‘‘ What 
are you going to do about it?”’ 

Dr. A. H. Bradford has not yet declined 
his unanimous call to the pastorate of West- 
minster Chapel, London, as bis Montclair 
people and hosts of warm personal friends 
are trusting that he will. Heis giving the 
question of duty the serious attention it 
deserves, while clinging to his first and only 
charge with strong affection—the growth of 
twenty- three years’ delightful pastoral sery- 
ice. 

Prof. Mary A. Jordan of Smith College is 
giving a course of lectures before the Brook- 
lyn Institute on the late William C. Bryant. 
A committee of Bryant’s friends have col- 
lected nearly $20,000 for a monument to the 
dead poet’s memory. There has been some 
difference of opinion as to its location, 
whether in Bryant Park or Central. It will 
probably be placed in the latter. 

Out in Butler,.N. J., in a Franciscan mon- 
astery, they have a shrine of Saint Anthony 
of Padua and a relic of the saint in the 
shape of a piece of one of his bones under 
glass. Ever since June good Irish Roman- 
ists have been making pilgrimages to it 
under the auspices of the St. Vincent de 
PaulSociety. One of the Brooklyn churches 
wentin a body last Sunday. The New York 
and Brooklyn ‘‘ pilgrims,’’ however, do not 
go barefoot and in sackcloth, but with their 
lunch baskets take the railway cars in the 
forenoon and come back at night. The 
lame, blind and deaf have the privilege, 
under certain conditions, of spending some 
days and nights with the monks and the 
bone, and marvelous cures are reported. If 
it would only cure rheumatism now— 

Whatever differences of doctrinal belief 
or of judgment as to the policy of the Amer- © 
ican Board may have marked the brethren 
who went from this vicinity to the meeting 
in Worcester, they have come back with an 
apparently complete unanimity of sentiment 
as to the character and result of the meet- 
ing. ‘‘In spiritual power one of the very 
best since the good old days before the 
trouble,’ said one who went trembling lest 
it should be a scene of bitter strife. And 
the same verdict, in almost the same words, 
has been pronounced by nearly every attend- 
ant who has been met or heard from thus 
far. The power that so thoroughly united 
men so wide asunder as were some of that 
committee of fifteen, that was manifested in 
the wisdom of their report and in its unani- 
mous adoption, seemed to these brethren 
something more than human. 

And now, say they, ‘‘If the like wisdom 
and grace shall be given to those who have 
been prominent on both sides of the discus- 


‘sion the strife is ended, all can unite cor- 


dially as of old, and the board under God’s 
blessing and guidance can go on with its 
legitimate business—the carrying of the gos- 
pel to the heathen.’’ May the Lord in mercy 
grant it. 

Dr. Stimson deeply stirred his hearers in 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church on Sun- 
day morning with a vivid and thrilling ac- 
count of the meeting, and a bird’s-eye view 
of the state of the board’s missions today. 
He closed with an appeal for a special con- 
tribution toward wiping out the debt—not 


524 
to interfere with the regular annual offering. 
The members have not yet all come back 
from their summer outing, but the collec- 


tion, when completed, will no doubt be wor- 
thy of the cause. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


It has been not exactly an exciting but 
certainly an interesting and important week 
in the Senate. The element of excitement 
was lacking because the proceedings were 
decorous and dignified, and because the ex- 
pected happened. But the continuous ses- 
sion of the Senate, which began Wednesday 
noon and ended Friday morning at two 
o’clock, possessed much interest and im- 
portance because it marked a crisis in the 
silver repeal contest and demonstrated 
clearly the relative strength of the two sides. 

The defeat of the repealers on Friday 
was more apparent than real. In truth, it 
was not repeal, but the continuous session 
idea that failed. It was absurd to suppose 
for a moment that fifty senators could tire 
out thirty-five senators when all or nearly 
all of the fifty must be present constantly in 
order to maintain a quorum, while only two 
or three of the thirty-five need be on hand 
at any one time to make ‘‘speeches’”’ and to 
watch for the disappearance of a quorum. 
And this was all the continuous session 
amounted to. It failed because it deserved 
to fail. 

But when the regular session of Friday 
began the business before the Senate was 
still the silver repeal bill, and the debate 
upon it was resumed as though nothing 
unusual had happened. So it appears that 
silver repeal is not yet defeated, as many 
mistakenly assumed, nor can it be, except 
by and with the consent of its friends. 

Undismayed by fatigue and repulse, the 
repealers, under Senator Voorhees’s leader- 
ship, presented a solid phalanx yesterday 
and today, protracting Friday’s session far 
into the night and showing no signs of as- 
senting toa compromise. The Cabinet had 
held a meeting Friday noon and had de- 
cided again to listen to no compromise over- 
tures, and this exhibition of firmness acted 
as a tonic and stimulant to the flagging 
physical powers of the senators. The pro- 
ceedings today have been in an eminent de- 
gree noteworthy and encouraging. Instead 
of profitless speeches for and against the 
bill, there has been a direct attack upon the 
Senate code of rules, which, as every one 
now sees, is at the root of the difficulty. 
Senator Lodge introduced an amendment to 
Rule 19, providing that hereafter it shall 
not be in order for a senator to read any 
written or printed speech. This would cut 
off one favorite resource of filibusters and 
would be in many other respects a desirable 
reform. Senator Gallinger proposed a rule 
providing for cléture, on the written request 
of a majority of senators, and Senator Hill 
called up his resolution providing that 
paired senators, when present, shall be 
counted for securing a quorum. 

The filibusters will undoubtedly fight all 
these reformatory propositions desperately, 
for they see in them the beginning of the 
end of their power, but it is confidently be- 
lieved that recent events have won over a 
large majority to the support of the move- 
ment for a change in the rules and that this 
change is sure to be made sooner or later, 
aud when it is made it will mark the longest 
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step forward in legislative matters for many 
a year past, because then at last the major- 
ity, which is popularly supposed to rule in 
this country, actually will rule. 

The leaders in Congress now,see and ac- 
knowledge this truth. The House has al- 
ready acted upon the conviction, and the 
Senate finally manifests a disposition to do 
likewise. Senators Hoar, Voorhees, Gray, 
Vilas, Palmer, Lodge, Dolph, Hill, Platt and 
several others have declared, either today or 
very recently, that the rules must be changed 
in the interest of the rights of the majority, 
and their action shows that they perceive 
that the reformation of the rules logically 
precedes the passage of the silver repeal 
bill and any or all other legislation. 

It is expected that there will be a battle 
royal along these new lines next week, and 
that the anti-repeal senators will strive ear- 
nestly to save themselves by means of a 
flank movement in the shape of a compro- 
mise. This seems to be the main danger now 
to the cause of repeal. There are afew sena- 
tors in the repeal camp whose fidelity and 
sincerity are questionable, and who might 
willingly consent to a compromise if it 
promised to be successful. But, on the other 
hand, they will hesitate to desert the cause 
prematurely, because they desire above all 
things to be on the winning side, and, further- 
more, the arrangement of a compromise 
which will be satisfactory to, and command 
the votes of, a majority in both houses, is a 
much more difficult thing than it “ looks to 
be’’ on paper. 

The compromise most talked about is 
something on the following lines: repeal of 
the Sherman act in 1897, purchase of silver 
bullion in the meantime to be reduced to 
2,000,000 ounces a month; the issue of new 
three and one-half per cent. bonds; the re- 


tirement of all treasury and other notes. 


under $10 in value and the substitution 
therefor of silver coin or certifica’es. 

The attention of the House has been 
monopolized this week by the Chinese ques- 
tion, and the McCreary bill, which postpones 
deportation for six months and otherwise 
mitigates the severity of the Geary law, will 
be brought to a vote on Monday. A great 
many speeches have been made on both 
sides, and considerable feeling has been ex- 
hibited, though there has been a note- 
worthy absence of the ferocity against the 
Chinese that was manifested in former de- 
bates, The spirit of hostility among the 
Western members is as strong as ever, but 
its expression has been more statesmanlike 
and less Kearnyish than ever before, except 
in two or three instances, where members 
reiterated some of the old familiar gems of 
sand-lot logic and propounded the astonish- 
ing theory that foreign missionaries are a 
source of evil and mischief and an interna- 
tional nuisance which should be abated. 
The vote is awaited with interest, but no 
canvass has been made and the prophets are 
in the dark as to the result. 

The pastors and their congregations have 
all come back to town and the churches 
have actively begun their winter’s work. 
During the past week the various societies, 
especially the Christian Endeavor and the 
Epworth League, have held many meetings 


for the election of officers and blocking out 


the work of the year. In many churches 


the ‘‘ popular’’ evening services, character-: 


ized by elaborate music and a brief sermon 
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or practical ‘‘ talk’? from the pulpit, which 
have been very successful during the sum- 
mer, will be continued throughout the win- 
ter. Rey. Dr. Newman of the First Con- 
gregational Church has begun a series of 
sermons on the Early Church. At the 
Church of the Covenant Rey. Dr. Hamlin 
has initiated the custom of lecturing on the 
Sunday school lesson forthe following week, 
with illustrations on the blackboard. The 
past week has been a very active one in 
Methodist circles. The twenty-third annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society at Wesley Chapel extended over 
three days and was largely attended during 
the entire session. Today the National As- 
sociation of Local Preachers begins a four 
days’ session, and many distinguished Meth- 
odists from all parts of the country are in 
attendance. 

Oct. 14. C. 8. E. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


That Chicago Day at the fair was a great 
success the whole country has been made 
aware. On that day, Oct. 9, '761,942 persons 
went through the gates, 716,881 of them 
buying ‘tickets. With the money thus re 
ceived and with the great attendance since, 
on two successive days more than 308,000, 
the managers have been able to meet the 
bonded and floating indebtedness of the en- 
terprise, and are beginning to hope that 
something may yet be left, after all ex- 
penses are met, for the stockholders. From 
the viaducts Midway Plaisance was a sight 
never to be forgotten. It was like a great 
congregation nearly a mile long and several 
hundred feet wide, moving on opposite sides 
of the street in opposite directions and look- 
ing intently at the objects there displayed. 
All over the park and in the open spaces of 
the buildings one could easily walk on the 
heads of the people. Yet the crowd was 
good-natured, perfectly orderly and polite. 
There were no drunken men visible. There 
was little rudeness or loud ‘talking, There 
were many strange expressions heard, but 
they came from those who were surprised at 
what they were seeing. There were few 
mishaps within the grounds. One man 
stumbled on a stairway and fell dead, his 
fall being caused, physicians say, by apd- 
plexy. ‘Three persons lost their lives either 
in coming to the fair or going fromit. A 
number of others were seriously injured by 
the crowds at the railway stations, but in 
most cases the injury might have been 
avoided if the parties who suffered had been 
a little less eager to take the first trains or 
get seats in the cable cars. 

The day was perfect, one of those October 
days of which nature in this latitude is so 
lavish, a day which one must enjoy to ap- 
preciate. Parades within the grounds were 
almost impossible. Even Mayor Harrison 
had difficulty in reaching the. spot where 
Liberty Bell hangs in time to ring it accord- 
ing to the program. With Mr. Tomlins’s 
singers hundreds, if not thousands, of others 
joined at his request, and the sound that 
went up was like the sound of many waters. 
Two incidents must not be forgotten, the 
presence of two Indians closely connected 
with Chicago’s early history —Pokagon, 
whose father sold the land on which the 
city now stands to the Government for 
three cents an acre, and John Young, whose 
father named the city. The speech of the 


wy 
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former, full of wise advice for his race, was 
a reminder of the fact long known, to some- 
body’s shame, that the Government still 
owes Pokagon’s descendants for the land it 
If this debt is not soon paid by 
the parties who contracted it, Chicago her- 
self ought to see that this blot no longer 
rests on her fair brow. 

The streets in the city were somewhat 
deserted Monday. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day they were fuller than ever. Walking 
along these streets has now become a fine 
art. To cross some of them is really dan- 
gerous. But Chicago has been anxious to 
have a crowd, to have her hotels full, to 
have her stores thronged with purchasers. 
Apparently her wishes have been gratified. 
Still the people come, There is nothing to 
do but to receive them with open arms, give 
them shelter, feed them and be content. 
This is what most are trying to do. But 
there is no denying that for many the end 
of the month will be a relief. Not till then 
will it be possible to take up one’s regular 
work and find rest from burdens which 
many have carried with a weariness which 
words do not express. 

Although the interest this week has cen- 
tered in Jackson Park, the congresses in the 
Art Palace, on the lake front, have lost 
none of their importance. We have had a 
congress on the work of the Y. M. C. A. in 


our colleges, in which it was shown that the 


simple doctrines to which this organization 
asks its supporters to subscribe are espe- 
cially adapted to young men who are trained 
to habits of investigation and are disinclined 
to take even dogmas of faith without exam- 
ination. The Waif’s Congress has attracted 
a good deal of attention and done not a 
little toward exciting deeper and wiser in- 
terest in the treatment of a class of children 
which society has largely overlooked. In 
the Humane Congress vivisection has been 
roughly handled, and, as if America could 
not furnish writers enough to protest against 
unnecessary cruelty to animals, Rey. Mr. 
Nargarhar of Bombay has been called upon 
to give the reasons why Hindus are unwill- 
ing to destroy life in any circumstances. 
His answer in substance was that life exists 
only at the command of God and that to 


take it is to oppose a divine commandment, 


to commit \sin. If one may judge from 
what has been said during this congress, 
public sentiment is by no means with the 
advocates of vivisection. 

Another important congress has been that 
of public health. Here attention has been 
called to the necessity of furnishing our 
cities with pure drinking water and inspect- 
ing the food of the people. It was shown, 
for example, that since the new tunnel in 
Chicago was opened and water obtained 
from a point four miles out in the lake the 
percentage of deaths from typhoid fever 
alone has decreased from 6.72 per cent., for 


~ the year ending Sept. 30, 1892, to 2.89 per 
cent. for the year ending Sept. 30, 1893. 


In 
another paper of much value the intimate 
relation between tuberculosis and the use 


‘of infected milk and meat was pointed out. 


At every session of this congress subjects of 

great importance and interest for the people 

were brought forward and ably discussed. 
But no congress, even if its attendance 


has been small, has really touched the pop- 
_ ular heart more closely than that of the 
_ Evangelical Alliance. Its program, extend- 
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ing over a full week, has been entirely prac- 
tical, covering such subjects as the religious 
condition of Christendom, Christian liberty, 
Christian union and co-operation, the best 
methods of evangelizing the unreached 
masses, of carrying forward reforms, of pro- 
moting popular education and of laying a 
new and broader basis for social life through 
boys’ brigades, working girls’ clubs, domes- 
tic circles, fresh air funds and the like, 
When it is added that famous men from 
every part of America, as well as from Eu- 
rope, have been present to discuss these 
subjects it will be easy to imagine what a 
rich feast has here been spread. W. #. 
Dodge, Esq., has presided at the sessions of 
the congress and by his apt words added 
not a little to its interest. His sister, Miss 
Grace Dodge, has given wise and welcome 
counsel, drawn from her wide experience 
in work for young women. Lord Kinnaird 
has spoken for the religious life and activity 
of England, Colonel Nepven for those of the 
Netherlands, Professor Drummond for those 
of Scotland and Prineipal Grant for those of 
Canada. The latter declares that the peo- 
ple of Canada are church-going, the minis- 
try highly respected and that mission work 
is eagerly carried on by all denominations 
of Christians, yet he admits the existence 
of much political corruption. Dr, Prochet 
of Italy says one cannot be a true patriot 
and a faithful follower of the pope. Hence 
gross superstition and growing infidelity 
are the present characteristics of the re- 
ligious life of Italy. 

The section conferences have been of great 
value. They have related to such subjects 
as city missions, rescue missions, the work 
of deaconesses, trained nurses, house to 


house visitation, maternal associations, kin-’ 


dergartens, the suppression of vice, open air 
services, tent work, social settlements in 
cities, holiday houses and theological educa- 
tion. While the present methods of our 
seminaries have not lacked in defenders, 
evidently there is a feeling even among the 
instructors in the seminaries that methods 
must be made more practical and something 
be done to show the student how to reach 
and win the people. The problem of the 
country church received wise treatment at 
the bands of President Hyde of Bowdoin 
and that of the evening congregation at 
the hands of Rev. John Faville of Appleton, 
Wis., who has solved it satisfactorily in his 
own church. 

The subject of church work was admira- 
bly treated in a paper of rare clearness and 
discrimination by Rev. Dr. Tupper of the 
First Baptist Church, Denver, He has sim- 
ply applied the gospel to all the wants of 
the community, and, without appealing to 
any sensational methods, by giving every 
member of the church something to do, has 
made the body of twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred Christians to whom he ministers a 
power for good in the whole city. If space 
prevents more than a reference to such 
addresses as those of Drs. Barrows, Mc- 
Pherson and that of Dr. Parkhurst on the 
church and municipal government, it may 
be a source of comfort to many to know 
that the two volumes containing the papers 
and addresses of this session of the alliance 
will soon be published. Every day the 
grandeur of the aims of the alliance has 
been more clearly seen to make everywhere 
a practical application of the fundamental 
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principles of Christianity, and by persuad- 
ing Christians to work together promote 
the spirit of Christian unity. No paper was 
listened to with more respect or reverence 
than that of Dr. Schaff on the reunion of 
Christendom. FRANKLIN. 


OURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 


Prof. William Henry Green of Princeton, in 
the October Presbyterian Review, traversing 
Professor Briggs’s recent book on the Hexa- 
teuch, says: ‘‘It is a serious mistake to reject 
a valuable instrument because it has been 
misapplied. The higher criticism is simply 
a scientific method of inquiring into and as- 
certaining the facts respecting the books of 
the Bible. If proper methods are pursued 
great results will be reached. ... The cause 
of the Bible cannot be damaged by the frank 
acceptance of the truth in criticism or in any 
other branch of scientific inquiry. It may be 
and it has been discredited in the estimate 
of intelligent and thoughtful men to their 
own unspeakable injury by the blind and ob- 
stinate hostility of professed advocates of re- 
ligion to clearly established truths as though 
they were antagonistic to the Bible.” 

Referring to the Baptists’ protests against 
Professor Drummond’s lectures on Evolution 
at Chicago University and Father Ignatius’s at- 
tack upon Rey. Charles Gore, the Churchman 
says of the men attacked: ‘‘ They have done 
much to reconcile the once disparted students 
of science and theology and to give a religious 
impulse to many of the younger intellects of 
our age. It is not necessary for any one to 
subscribe to a single one of their peculiar 
theories if he is not so inclined; but no one 
can claim to be well-informed about the re- 
ligious affairs of the day or pretend to be 
alive to the best interests of Christianity if 
he does not feel indignant when he hears of 
such exhibitions of intolerance and fanaticism 
as these to which two worthy and painstaking 
scholars have just been subjected.” 

Rey. Dr. A. J. Gordon has a positive and un- 
complimentary opinion of the recent Patlia- | 
ment of Religions, which he expresses in a 
letter to the editor of the Christian Inquirer. 
““T do not believe that in many centuries such 
a dishonor has been inflicted upon the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as by this deliberate 
attempt to bring it into adulterous intimacy 
with the pagan religions of the world. While 
some of our honored evangelical brethren are 
glorifying the occasion and invoking ‘ heaven’s 
antiphone’ and a ‘hallelujah chorus,’ many 
think there is much more likelihood of ‘ silence 
in heaven’ for more than ‘half an hour’ at 
such a spectacle.” 

ABROAD, 


Andrew Lang, in the Illustrated News, writ- 
ing on Scotch Religious Changes, says: 
“What with hymn-book, standing while sing- 
ing, kneeling at prayers, and adaptations 
from that service-book which, as the martyred 
Guthrie said, ‘ leads to the mystery of Babylon,’ 
one hardly knows the Scotch kirks of today. 
.. . ‘Your pot will be as black as ours when it 
has gone as long to the fire,’ said a Catholic 
to a Presbyterian, about the time of the Ref- 
ormation. As black! why, the pot has already 
split into who knows how many potsherds: 
Free Kirk, U. P. Kirk, and the rest. It would 
be a pity to break the potsherds into smaller 
flinders, and no doubt the theologians, if they 
are wise, will find some irenicon and some 
new Petrus de Abano will arise as the recon- 
ciler. ”’ 

The British Weekly, commenting on the 
great strike of colliers and its disastrous re~ 
sults, reflects thus: ‘‘There is something ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory in the paralysis of the 
nation in this miserable war. The feeling 
gains ground that something must be done o 
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prevent such a state of things recurring, 
whether it be by creating a coal trust or in 
some other manner. The present anarchy 
cannot last, and whatever may happen to in- 
dividualism it must be ended for good. It is 
not the miners merely that need to be kept in 
order. The mine owners need control, per- 
haps even more.” 

Bishop Thoburn of India writes for the 
Western Christian Advocate on The Silver Ques- 
tion in India. He says the news of the panic 
in this country, Australia and Spanish Amer- 
ica was received with a certain kind of grim 
satisfaction in India. ‘‘If nothing else had 
been accomplished, the attention of the world 
had been arrested and people would now be 
compelled to consider the interests of the 
greatest empire the Eastern world has ever 
seen, and no longer flatter themselves with 
the notion that Europe and America have a 
monopoly of the world’s commercial affairs, 
and can settle all financial matters without 
eonsulting any one else. . . . To state the pres- 
ent situation in a few words, India is waiting 
with intense interest for the action of the 
European nations. The belief is widespread 
here that India and America, combining to- 
gether, could control the silver market and 
maintain the value of silver at a standard 
which, if not absolutely fixed, would at least 
be no longer subject to violent fluctuations.” 


— 


THE EMPIRE OF THE PACIFIC. 


BY REV. A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D., BROOKLYN. 


A thousand times a thousand lips have 
sung the praises of the White City on the 
banks of Lake Michigan, and have confessed 
their inability to picture the wonders of the 
World’s Fair. But the most wonderful 
thing, after all, in connection with the Co- 
ltumbian celebration is the belt of land which 


stretches between the Great Lakes and the, 


Gulf of Mexico and which is kissed by the 
two great oceans of the world. The Amer- 
ican Republic is the greatest of all the 
achievements of these four centuries, paral- 
leled only by the French Revolution and the 
Protestant Reformation. And the Ameri- 
can Republic has only just fairly entered 
upon the second century of its history, with 
a probable future which no one would ven- 
ture to depict. 

Our national territory during this time 
has increased nearly fourfold, and it is not 
yet fifty years since the great strip between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean 
became a.part of our national domain. It 
is rather bewildering than otherwise to be 
told that the Stars and Stripes float over 
more than 3,600,000 square miles of moun- 
tain and valley land, though Russia exercises 
control over nearly three times as much ter- 
ritory, and the possessions of Great Britain 
are double our. own, and China claims a 
million more square miles than can we, and 
Brazil is not so very far behind us. 

The comparison may serve to stimulate 
our modesty. There are nations which 
have larger territorial possessions than our 
own. The vastness of our national domain 
will be better appreciated when we con- 
sider that it is just about equal to the conti- 
nent of Europe and fully competent to sup- 
port its 400,000,000 of population. And of 
this territory 1,400,000 square miles lie be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the West- 
* ern sea, an area large ‘enough to warrant the 
designation of an empire. 

No statement, however, can equal in im- 
pression the simple attempt of crossing the 
joreadth of the continent, with its 1,500 
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miles of uninterrupted prairie land and its 
600 miles of continuous and varied moun- 
tain scenery. In many parts the journey 
is monotonous, in other parts depressing 
and then again stimulating, but in every 
part and all the way through it is impress- 
ive and fosters the sense of awe. It is a 
geographical education such as no books 
can give. To those who are familiar with 
Alpine scenery the mountain ‘effects along 
the Northern Pacific route will be disap- 
pointing, but if they will return by way of 
the Canadian Pacific they will not lack in 
some of the most impressive grouping of 
mountains, gorges and rushing streams, 
fully equal to anything that may be seen in 
the Tyrol or in the charming valley of 
Ghamounix. It will give them a relish for 
breakfast to be roused at six o’clock in the 
morning, and to eat their meal in a neat inn 
in the heart of the Selkirks and within 
full view of magnificent glaciers, with the 
snow lying within a stone’s throw from the 
porch in the latter part of July, And no 
extra charge will be made if they choose to 


engage in a game of snowball, though the 


engine’s whistle may abruptly end the 
novel and exciting sport. 

I found my way across the continent dur- 
ing the summer just passed. I had dreaded 
the journey, and even now would rather 
cross the Atlantic, so far as personal com- 
fortis concerned. Ido not know that any- 
thing could have tempted me to do sucha 
thing except the longing to see my eldest 
daughter’s face and to take my first and 
only grandchild into my arms. I went for 
no other purpose, and in this sense of free- 
dom the long journey proved to be restful 
and refreshing, in spite of its many discom- 
forts. It may not be to my credit to say 
that I was taken for the manager of a the- 
atrical company, for a Canadian governor 
and for an Indian, though I feel bound to 
add that I always conducted myself with 
ministerial propriety and tried to behave as 
a good orthodox Congregationalist should 
do. With only eighteen days at my dis- 
posal after having reached Seattle, I wisely 
concluded not to make any extended ex- 
plorations. Tacoma and Everett were the 
only towns I visited, and then only as an 
excursionist. San Francisco was a thousand 
miles to the south and Sitka was farther 
than that to the north, so I made no plans 
to reach either. Seattle, as may be im- 
agined, kept me busy, and I was more than 
contented with its varied attractions. 

For Puget Sound, and the country adja- 
cent to it, has its attractions. The climate 
is equable and delightful, without the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold which are so trying 
to many on the Atlantic seaboard. Nothing 
could be more charming than the blending 
of forest, mountain and lake, with the great 
arm of the Pacific pushing its way far inland. 
A hundred miles to the east Mount Ranier 
or Tacoma towered in solitary grandeur, 
snow-crested and ermine-robed, nearly 15,000 
feet in air—a second Mont Blanc, without 
the latter’s gigantic attendants. No one 
could withbold from this massive peak his 
unstinted admiration. He was chary of dis- 
closure, for the most part wrapping himself 
in great arid impenetrable veils of mist. 
But when he did hold open court his glory 
transfigured the scene and held the beholder 
entranced. Shit 

The view is finer farther up the sound 
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and at Tacoma, where the distance is re- 
duced by thirty miles or more. Seattle it- 
self is a natural curiosity as to situation. 
It rises in a succession of terraces, hight 
above hight, from the shores of Puget 
Sound. But the longitudinal gradings at 
the intersections of these terraces are almost 
of the same kind. It is all up and down, 
whichever way one may go, and the site of 
the city has much the appearance as if the 
land had stiffened into its present shape 
during some tremendous upheaval. It is 
an indiscriminate conglomerate of hillocks 
and hills of varying size, making pedestrian- 
ism difficult and carriage riding tedious, 
the despdir of street surveyors and a boon 
to cable and electric car lines. 

It was a strange contrast to our Eastern 
cities and towns, but it gave a unique charm 
to the city, more observable and delightful 
at night, when hundreds of lights flashed 
from lamp and window, than during the 
day, and one could but wish that the level- 
ing passion would never be permitted to 
destroy the irregularities of nature. Would 
that it might remain always what it is to- 
day, the City of a Hundred Hills! 

That a great future awaits this. north- 
western territory the most superficial study 
certified. It is the natural entrepdt of 
Asiatic commerce destined to grow to fabu- 
lous proportions. The mountains are store- 
houses of coal, iron, lead, gold and silver, 
whose wealth has hardly begun to be dis-- 
turbed. The forests are dense, for the most 
part unexplored, crowded with timber of 
the finest quality. The rivers swarm with 
fish and the streams are numerous and of 
noble volume. And when the plow follows 
the ax the farmer may count upon a gen- 
erous return. The small fruits are even 
now a wonder in appearance and a perfect 
luxury to the taste. The roses bloom in the 
open gardens through nine months of the 
year. Washington has been called the Pa- 
cific Pennsylvania and it deserves the name. 
It possesses in great abundance all the nat- 
ural resources of a mighty commonwealth. 
The necessity of elementary and of higher 
education is fully appreciated and provokes 
a rivalry which runs to extremes. EHvery- 
body seems to want a university of bis own, 
and I believe there are half a dozen now in 
Seattle alone. The settlers are pushing, en- 
ergetic, enthusiastic, hopeful. They are 
mainly from New England, New York and 
Virginia. They have come to stay. Nor is 
the church life lacking in vigor. In the 
Plymouth Congregational and the First 
Presbyterian Churches I preached to audi- 
ences comparing favorably with those of 
our Eastern cities. To me, at least, the 
revelation was unexpected and profoundly 
gratifying. With a degree of freedom un- 
known in our staid society, I found the peo- 
ple conscientious, quick and responsive. 
The traces of Puritan descent had not been 
obliterated. It will be a magnificent Chris- 
tian empire which within the next century 
will send its healing agencies across the sea 
into the continent of Asia, a second growth 
from the seed which the Mayflower brought 
across the Atlantic and dropped into the 
soil of Massachusetts. : 

I suppose that a man who has passed his 
fiftieth milestone can no longer regard him- 
self as young and as adapted to identify him- 
self with new educational and religious en- 
terprises. But, were I twenty years younger, 


“in vain for them. 
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I should set my face toward the Pacific slope 
and stay there. 
men are wanted who are willing and eager 
to sow that others mayreap. It is the coun- 
try for young men, not for lazy men, for 
work is hard and incessant—as for that mat- 
ter it is anywhere. There is no spot on 
this planet where the sweat of the brow is 
not an exacting and a helpful imperative. 
But west of the Rocky Mountains and in 
the great intervening prairies there is elbow 
room and a most cordial welcome for any 
man who has the three prime qualifications 
of success—pluck, patience and principle. 


—<2>— 


OREATOR AND CREATION. 


BY REV. J. H. DE FOREST, D. D., SENDAI, JAPAN, 


In the languages of western nations these 
words are among the most familiar. In the 
languages of the far East one may search 
To the millions of China, 
Corea and Japan, Creator and creation are 
new and strange terms. Here are these 
great and oldest nations of the earth, with 
a literature dating from far back in the 
distant past, with systems of morals and 
religion that contain powerful conserving 
truth, yet their books have nothing of crea- 
tion in them and the peoples know of no 
personal Creator of the universe. No won- 
der there is difficulty in finding a suitable 
term for God. No wonder the idea of per- 
sonality in the individual is vague. No 
wonder the doctrine of immortality, as we 
believe it, is unknown. No wonder the 
ruling moral ideas here are different from 
those of the West. 

Many of the great speculative questions 
of the age center around creation. Is cre- 
ation thinkable? Is matter destructible? 
Did God limit Himself by creation? Was 
ereation instantaneous or a development? 
Is Gen. 1 contrary to science or not? Did 
God create evil? ‘‘ Truth lies at the bot- 
tom of a deep well.” Yet we may learn 
one valuable thing concerning the practi- 
eal effect of belief in the doctrine of a per- 
sonal Creator. 

If we ask what one simple thought is 
involved in this belief it is this—that the 
universe was made by an act of will. God 
willed the heaven and the earth into their 
material form, Just in proportion as. this 
is rationally held, man’s will power is 
strengthened for conflict and for victory. 
What is the difference between the people 
of the East and those of the West? Without 
a doubt one difference is that the East lacks 
in willpower. Lookat the famines of India 
and see with what amazing apathy the 
stricken people endure the oncoming of the 
terrible scourge without an attempt to fight 
it off. The English inspectors in the famine 
of some twenty years ago, when about 
five million people miserably perished, could 
hardly believe that the province was so 
fatally touched, for the people were so quiet. 
But further inspection revealed them in 


their huts and houses awaiting their fate. 


Fate is one of the great words of the East. 
Japan’s language is loaded and overloaded 
with it. Parents are forever saying before 
their children, ‘“‘There’s no help for it.” 
I once remarked to a school teacher, ‘‘ Of 
eourse you love to teach children.”’ His 
quick reply was, ‘‘ Of course I don’t. Ido 
it merely because there’s no help for it.” 
Moralists here deplore the prosperity of the 


I say stay there, for staying 
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houses of ill-fame, and then add with a 


sigh, ‘‘ There’s no help for it.” All society 
reverberates with this phrase with reference 
to questions that need the application of 
moral power, will power. 

I do not say there is no will power in the 
East, for there is. Nor do I say there is no 
weak yielding to fate in lands that have the 
doctrine of the Creator, for there is, But, 
putting the East and West side by side, one 
need not hesitate to affirm that the reason 
the will power of the East is weak cannot 
be fully explained by any mere doctrine of 
environment, but must also have some vital 
connection with the fact that the idea of a 
personal, almighty Creator has for long 
ages been wanting. And one reason why 
Western nations haye an aggressive charac- 
ter that ventures bold things and tends to 
defy difficulties cannot be wholly laid to 
environment but must have something to do 
with the fact that leads millions daily rever- 
ently to say, ‘‘I believe in the Almighty 
Father, Maker of heaven and earth.’’ 

Evolution is a grand discovery—one that 
has wonderfully enriched human thought. 
The East has always held it in the same 
erude way as did the early philosophers 
around the Mediterranean. In Japan they 
never say ‘‘Since the creation,”’ but, ‘‘ Since 
the development of the universe.’ Their 
gods are all mixed up in the development 
and are a part and parcel of it. But when 
they come to believe in the self-existent 
Creator, expressing Himself, His thoughts, 
His will, in the universe, then they will join 
with the West in, ‘‘ Worthy art Thou, our 
Lord and our God, to receive the glory and 
the honor and the power. For Thou didst 
create all things and because of Thy will 
they were and were created.” 

Science says, ‘‘ Matteris force.’’ Theistic 
philosophy adds, ‘‘ And force is the will of 
God.’’ The whole material world is not 
only dependent on but is the will of God 
and has no being of any kind apart from the 
will of God,” 


A WISCONSIN SHRINE. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. CAMP, WAUKESHA, WIS. 


About twenty-five miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, in a long range of hills and broken 
country, one peak rises high above all the 
rest and is the objective point of religious 
pilgrims and of summer visitors, who search 
out beautiful scenery in a region out of the 
common course of travel. 

This summit is the station of a United 
States Government survey, and as such was 
called Lapham’s Peak, in honor of J. A. 
Lapham, an eminent naturalist of Wiscon- 
sin in the early times. In later years it has 
become a place of Roman Catholic devotion 
and is commonly called Holy Hill. The 
tract, being worthless for farming purposes, 
remained unclaimed until a Catholic priest 
in the neighborhood discerned its capabili- 
ties and secured a patent from the Govern- 
ment. At first a cross was erected upon it, 
then a rude chapel was built and more re- 
cently a handsome church edifice of brick 
has been reared, with much labor and sacti- 
fice on the part of the humble folks of the 
neighborhood. Meanwhile the reputation 
of the place for sanctity has been extending, 
till now it is visited by thousands on the 
days of special observance and by individu- 
als for worship or curiosity or pleasure on 
almost every day of the summer season. 


‘wearily up the hill. 
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Hartford, the most convenient railway sta- 
tion, is seven miles distant—a thriving town 
with a mixed population, American and Ger- 
man, Protestant and Roman Catholic. Two 
churches, Congregational and Methodist, 
supply the religious needs of the English- 
speaking worshipers. 

Tje journey to the hill is at first through 
a pleasant region of good farms, but as we 
approach the range we come to a country 
picturesque indeed but agriculturally hard 
and poor, the people, mostly German and 
Irish, struggling with the thin and stony 
soil and living in primitive fashion. The 
peak, surmounted with its church spire, 
becomes now distinctly the prominent ob- 
ject in the landscape. We stop at length at 
the open gate of the inclosure and contem- 
plate the ascent. There is a carriage path 
up the steep, but the approved way is 
to go on foot; and, pausing at the several 
stations and catching glimpses of the scen- 
ery, the ascent is not diffieult. 

The stations just mentioned are little 
shrines for worship and meditation placed 
at intervals of a few rods all along the way 
up to the summit. Each one is a Gothic 
wall about twelve feet high and five feet 
wide, containing in a window-like recess a 
representation in bas-relief of some scene 
connected with our Sayiour’s death. There 
are fourteen of them and they constitute 
what is called the Via Crucis, a series of 
representations usually seen in a Roman 
Catholic place of worship. 

These stations along the winding path in 
the silent recesses of the forest have before 
them each a place to kneel. The lady whom 
we met in the path had her rosary in her 
hand and probably offered her prayers de- 
voutly before each shrine as she climbed 
She seemed an in- 
valid and may have come in hope of recoy- 
ered health, for the place has a reputation 
for faith cures. Her little boy stepped 
blithely along before her and one can imag- 
ine that the languishing mother hoped the 
pilgrimage might be of religious benefit to 
her son. 

The vegetation is that of the northern 
woods. Step out of the path and you are 
in the aboriginal wilderness and can imag- 
ine yourself in Northern New England—the 
same delicate plants, the same woodsy ex- 
halations, just such glances through the 
tree tops to the far-away rolling hills or 
down into deep and silent glens. In one of 
these, opening to the southeast and shel- 
tered by the great shoulder of the hill from 
the northern storms, a hermit had his habi- 
tation formany months, A romantic story of 
blighted love has been woven about him, 
but there is probably little that is authentic 
in the tradition. In that same sheltered 
glen now stands a comfortable dwelling for 
the accommodation of the church officials 
in the seasons of special devotion. Like all 
the rest of the property it is unoccupied and 
unguarded, the reputed sanctity of the place 
seeming to be a sufficient protection. 

The church covers nearly the entire sum- 
mit of the hill, indeed the peak had to be 
graded down a few feet to make room for 
it. It stands exposed to the full sweep of 
storms from every quarter, and, as it was 
deemed unsafe to hang the bell in the spire, 
that has been placed in a small tower on 
the very brink of the hill and separate from 
the church edifice. 
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The church is quite bare within except 
the chancel, which is carpeted and has three 
altars that are decorated in the usual way, 
with crosses, statuary, candles and artificial 
flowers. A few rude benches offer some 
support for the feeble, but whenever there 
is a throng the multitude must stand or 
kneel. There are several confessionals for 
the accommodation of penitents, and a Latin 
certificate promises—to those who can read 
it—the usual ‘‘indulgences’’ to such as 
devoutly perform the pilgrimage of the Via 
Crucis. 

Near the door of the church one sees four 
well-worn crutches and several staves, which 

‘are supposed to have been left by some per- 
sons who had climbed the hill with them 
and found no further need of them. Ona 
‘“‘votive tablet,’? among several crosses and 
similar ornaments, hang four pairs of spec- 
tacles, with some cards of acknowledgment. 
The church authorities do not commit them- 
selves on the subject, but they appear to be 
willing that the reports of miraculous heal- 
ing at this sacred place should go abroad, 
and those reports doubtless lose nothing in 
the dissemination. 

But we leave this unsatisfying mixture of 
faith and superstition and go out to look 
upon the limitless landscape. Beneath and 
around us are the glories of autumn, green 
and gold, oaks whose verdure is turning to 
bronze and maples and hedges of sumach 
kindling like the bush that Moses saw. 
Fields and woods and hamlets spread be- 
yond, and still further away the hills and 
forests blend with the haze of the October 
sky. That faint patch of smoke hangs over 
Milwaukee and we know that Lake Michi- 
gan lies there, not hidden by any intervening 
land but by the dimness of Indian summer. 
In a clearer day we might see the sails glid- 
ing along and sinking out of sight below the 
bending horizon. 


THE WILLIAMS CENTENNIAL. 


BY REV. JOHN LUTHER KILBON. 


The committee which decided to celebrate 
the centennial of Williams College in the au- 
tumn rather than at Commencement made a 
wise choice. Nature, nowhere more glorious 
than at Williamstown, is never more beauti- 
fulthanin October. The magnificent situation 
of the college could not be displayed to better 
advantage than it was during the whole cele- 
bration. The clear, bracing mountain air gave 
an exhilaration which made possible greater 
pleasure and profit from the exercises of the 
occasion than could have been realized on a 
hot and sultry summer day. 

In a general way the plan of the celebration 
covered the work of colleges in matters reli- 
gious and educational, then proceeds to a his- 
torical celebration of the hundred years that 
have now closed. But it is impossible, even 
were it desired, to restrain the loyal sons 
-of Williams, to whom place on the early por- 
tion of the program was given, from a very 
particular application to their alma mater of 
the problems set before them. Consequently, 
even on Sunday, the tendeney was most 
marked to consider the questions raised with 
reference to Williams College in particular. 

It seemed most fitting to those who thought 
of the predominance of Mark Hopkins in de- 
termining the character of the college—and 
every one who was present thought of it—that 
the opening service of the centennial celebra- 
tion should be mainly in the hands of Dr. 
J. H. Denison, ’62, son-in-law of Dr. Hopkins, 
and of Dr. Wenry Hopkins, ’58, of Kansas City, 
son of the’ great teacher. The excellently 
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trained choir of twenty-six students added 


much to the impressiveness of the devotional 
services. The inspiring and thoughtful ad- 
dress of Dr. Hopkins on The Connection of 
Religion and Edneation deserves careful read- 
ing. It traced the religious element in the 
American college from the Puritan Immanuel 
College, Cambridge, to its development on the 
new continent. It pointed out the ways by 
which this religious element might be con- 
served and brought into its ideal place in the 
conception of the college. The philosophical 
reasons and the practical need for the prom- 
inence of religion in collegiate education were 
set forth. The gem of the address was a beau- 
tiful description of an ideal revival. The 
service closed with a tender prayer by Rev. 
Eben Halley, D. D., ’64. 

On Sunday afternoon was held a conference 
on The Relation of the Modern College to 
Applied Christianity. The presiding officer, 
Rey. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., ’72, ex- 
plained the reasons for the consideration of 
such a subject and then introduced Dr. John 
Bascom, ’49, who read a paper, sparkling with 
brilliant metaphors, on The Modern College 
and Training in Social Duty. He pointed out 
the difficulties of the modern college in keep- 
ing up the enthusiasm of teachers, arousing 
earnestness in students and in making the ad- 
justments necessary in view of the increasing 
detail of knowledge taught. The aim of teach- 
ing social duty must be to lead all knowledge 
into the knowledge of man. Rey. H.M. Field, 
D.D., ’38, opened with a touching reference 
to the memories of fifty-five years ago and of 
his meeting with a classmate whom he had 
not seen before since graduation. He then 
went on to speak of The Modern College and 
Social Experiments, pointing out the value of 
college settlements to the community and to 
their own residents. Rey. *W.M. Grosvenor, 
*85, spoke from the standpoint of an Epis- 
copalian clergyman on The Modern College 
and Church Unity. He pointed out the unsec- 
tarian character of the typical American col- 
lege and went on to urge a greater effort to 
hold clearly in mind the ideal of a united 
church. The fourth speaker was Rey. C. A. 
Stoddard, D.D., ’54, whose topic was The 
Modern) College and Home Missions. After 
referring to the fact that all noble men of cul- 
ture are real home missionaries, he went on to 
speak in particular of the work done by Wil- 
liams men in pioneer work. The last place 
on the program was given to the topic, The 
Modern College and Foreign Missions, the 
speaker being Rey. G. A. Ford, ’72. 

Prayer meetings of the alumni were held at 
9 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. and were fairly well at- 
tended. The regular meeting of the’ Y. M. 
C.. A. was also largely given over to the 
younger alumni. The day was exceedingly 
suggestive and the exercises of such a char- 
acter as to dispel pessimism regarding the 
spiritual health of college life at Williams. 

Monday morning was given to an educa- 
tional conference. Nothing could show more 
forcibly the power which Williams has ex- 
erted in education than the list of alumni 
who participated in this conference. It in- 
cluded the principal of the Westfield, Mass., 
Normal School,'a professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, the chancellor of the University of 
Kansas, the deans of Johns Hopkins and Chi- 
cago Universities and the president of Clark 
University. The topics taken up were of 
(practical importance, and indicated a disposi- 
tion on the part of the college to advance 
along conservative lines to the broadest use of 
all its opportunities. 

The rest of the day was filled up with an 
athletic meet in the afternoon, various after- 
noon teas and a reception in the evening, all 
of which gave an opportunity for social inter- 
course which was diligently improved. 

Tuesday was looked forward to as the great 
day of the feast, and so it proved itself. The 
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procession of $00 invited guests, alumni and 
students was obliged to take a circuitous 
route in order to reach the church in good 
order. Few indeed were the seats left for 
others when these had been provided with 
places. In the Congregational church, scene 
of many a Commencement, Chancellor James 
H. Canfield of the University of Nebraska de- 
livered the historical address. Few more 
brilliant addresses have ever been uttered, 
and it is well worth any one’s reading. At 
its close President Carter read the list of 
those upon whom the college conferred the 
special distinction of an honorary degree at 
this time. The title of LL. D. was conferred 
upon Chancellor Canfield, the orator of the 
day, Presidents ‘Gates of Amherst, Tucker of 
Dartmouth and Smith of Trinity, Librarian 
Justin Winsor of Harvard, Senator Lodge, 
Congressman Everett and six others; the de- 
gree of D.D. was given to President Hart- 
ranft of Hartford, Professor Patterson of 
Rochester, Professor Briggs of Union, Rev. 
J.P. Coyle of North Adams and Rey. Arthur 
Lawrence of the Episcopal church at Stock- 
bridge. Professor Briggs received an especially 
hearty ovation as he arose in acknowledge- 
ment of the compliment given him. 

The luncheon was served in a temporary 
pbuilding near the church. It was followed by 
some notable after-dinner speaking by Goy- 
ernor Russell, Bishop Lawrence, Presidents 
Dwight, Eliot, Tucker and Andrews, Senator 
Lodge, Andrew Carnegie and others. Nearly 
every class since 1850 was largely represented 
during the celebration, and the various class 
suppers were by no means the least enjoyable 
of the features of a very pleasant oecasion. 

The college made a showing throughout the 
whole celebration of which every alumnus 
and patron may well be proud. Everything 
moved without apparent friction, not a word 
was said that lacked point and value, and 
every feature of the program was planned in 
such wise as to illustrate clearly the real 
greatness of the college. 

In the alumni prayer meeting Sunday even- 
ing Dr. Bascom uttered a timely warning 
against living too much in the past and fail- 
ing to look forward. But the warning seemed 
not to be needed. Much as all participants 
gloried in the century past, all of them looked 
forward to larger and better things for the 
future. This attitude is most encouraging to 
every lover of the college. , 

Some friends of Williams have feared at 
times that the recent great increase in mate- 
rial equipment had been attended with an 
obscuring of the lofty ideals for which the 
college has always stood. The tone of this 
celebration must have gone far to dispel such 
a fear from the minds of those who were pres- 
ent. Williams College is still humbly en- 
deavoring to do her God-given work of de- 
veloping manhood in her students. With 
scholarly aims constantly advancing have 
gone moral and religious aims advancing by 
their side. Not every graduate of Williams is 
a Christian, a scholar or a gentleman, but the 
typical Williams man is all three and will 
continue to be so as long as the present ideals 
of the college remain unchanged. 

A word should be spoken as to the masterly 
way in which the program was planned. To 
show the institutional life of the college in 
all its principal phases, to manifest the esprit 
de corps which animates faculty, students and 
alumni, to reassure those who have feared 
that the New England colleges were drifting 
away from vital evangelical faith, the arrange- 
ment of topics and speakers was remarkably 
well adapted. The committee should be con- 
gratulated heartily on its work. The final 
impression of the whole celebration is that 
he is blessed who has had the good fortune to 
graduate from a typical New England college, 
and that Williams College is, has been and is 
likely to continue to be such a college. =i 


— 
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The Home 
BY NIGHT. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


She leaned out into the midnight, 
And the summer wind went by, - 
The scent of the rose on its silken wing 
And a song its sigh. 


Deep in the tarn the mountain 
A mighty phantom gleamed, 
Shadow and silver the floating cloud 
Over it streamed. 


And, in the depths below, the waters 
Answered some mystic hight, 

As a star stooped out of the depths above 
With its lance of light. 


And she thought, in the dark and the fra- 
grance, 
How vast was the wonder wrought 
If the sweet world were but the beauty born 
In its Maker’s thought. 


And up from the tarn and its phantom 
Wandered her weary glance 
Where that star, as the awful ranks wheeled 


by, 
Held its shining lance. 


And a sudden sweetness of sorrow 
From the far Jone whip-poor-will 
Touched her to tears, while she searched those 
depths, 
Cavernous—still. 


Was there love in those infinite spaces ? 
Was there life for the life dropped here? 

O, what was the way to the life and love 
Of that unknown sphere! 


Then star over star stood marshaled, 
White splendor beyond them broke, 
And a door was opened in heaven there 

While she blindly spoke. 


And a gladness dearer than dreaming 

Filled the heart that was sad and sore, 
And almost she heard a murmuring voice, 

**T am the Door.” 

Eee eee ee 

A mother said, recently: ‘‘ One of the most 
precious and delightful memories of my own 
life is of always seeing my mother, as I re- 
turned from school, seated at a certain win- 
dow commanding a view of the street with 
some light work in her hand awaiting my 
coming. Such a memory is a keepsake that 
I want my boy to have.’’ But to keep this 
beautiful tryst with her little son often .in- 
volves great inconveniences, as she is the 
wife of a wealthy and prominent citizen in 
a large city with many claims upon her 
time. Yet who shall say that she has not 
chosen a sweet and fruitful task? In these 
days, when child training is reduced to a sci- 
ence and everything is squared to a system, 
do we value as we ought these intangible 
tokens of mother love? Does not many a 
man and woman of middle life cherish their 
memory as: 


The heart’s sweet Scripture, to be read at night 
When weary,or at morning when afraid, 

And lean my heaviest oath on when I swear 
That when all’s done, all tried, all counted here, 
All great acts and all good philosophies— 

This love just puts its hand out in a dream 

And straight outreaches all things. 


Aside from the pleasure afforded by the 
sight of thrifty and blooming plants their 
cultivation often exerts a salutary influence 
upon the bodily functions and mental states. 
To insure the best results; however, there 
should be actual contact with the soil and 
personal care of the plants. A woman 
whose nervous system had been shattered 
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by the death of her only child, and whose 
eyes were injured by excessive weeping, 
was much benefited by what her friends 
called the ‘‘dirt cure.’ The construction 
of a small conservatory opening out of the 
sitting-room was less expensive than a sea- 
son at asanatorium ora trip abroad, and an- 
swered the purpose of diversion equally 
well. Plenty of shelves, brackets and pots, 
a quantity of slips and rich earth, a chair, a 
table and a manual on gardening furnished 
the equipment for her work. Moving her 
hands in the earth quieted her nerves and 
the color of the green leaves rested her eyes. 
In process of time there were fresh tlowers 
to carry to baby’s grave and to brighten 
other homes wherein illness and sorrow 
dwelt, thus carrying the person outside of 
self into blessed ministry for others. 


The point is established beyond dispute 
that the health of girls is not impaired 
by going to college, yet the truth remains 
that the difference, physiologically, between 
themselves and their brothers is not suf- 
ficiently recognized in the education of 
young women. The president of a co- 
educational institution affirms that girls are 
more susceptible to hygienic influences than 
boys and physicians are almost a unit in 
the same opinion. In certain respects the 
woman is undoubtedly stronger than the 
man, but the effect of undue mental strains 
reacts more unfavorably upon her organism 
than upon his, and, in case of motherhood, 
leaves its impress upon the next generation. 
The social evils growing out of the physical 
deterioration of American women are boldly 
yet delicately treated in an able article by 
Dr. Cyrus Edson in this month’s North 
American Review, which every woman, and 
particularly every mother of daughters, 
would do well to read. But let it be re- 
membered that the defects in education of 
which he speaks begin before the period of 
college life and their remedy, therefore, 
lies with mothers instead of teachers. 


A HOME ORCHESTRA. 


BY H. C. MACDOUGALL. 


A home orchestra! Yes; why not? 

Ten years ago there were, roughly speak- 
ing, only two musical plans for the chil- 
dren—voice lessons and piano lessons. Now- 
adays the violin is much in favor and occa- 
sionally one will find a family where the 
‘**cello,’’ as the bass of the violin family is 
affectionately termed, is at home. 

The instruments possible to our family 
orchestra are the piano, violin, viola and 
violoncello, flute, clarinet and cornet. The 
oboe, bassoon, horn and trombone are 
either too difficult in their blowing and 
manipulation or, from the nature of their 
tone, unsuitable for the drawing-room. 
The cornet appeals strongly to boys, but’as 
a house instrument is recommended with a 
certain reserve. The clarinet and flute 
have a beautiful tone and do not require so 
much wind as the blatant cornet. Although 
neither of them possesses the adaptability 
to all kinds of music native to instruments 
of the violin family, still their tone-color is 
so striking that they will become favorites 
with the children. 

The violin and its elder brothers, the viola 
(tenor) and ’cello (bass), form by themselves, 
or with the piano in duets, trios, quartettes, 
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an entirely satisfactory combination. All 
the great masters have written for the vari- 
ous groupings of these instruments. 

If some adult member of the family can 
play the piano well our orchestra will have 
an excellent start. In any case the piano 
must serve as the foundation; it will be 
needed to accompany the various solos and 
to supply the harmony. The next step will 
be to train a violinist, then a ’cellist; the 
flute and clarinet ought to have the next 
chances. It is possible for two musical fam- 
ilies to unite in such a way that one sup- 
plies what the other lacks. Even a certain 
amount of doubling of parts will do no 
harm musically and it increases the jollity 
of the musicales. All the standard over- 
tures, many of the more sprightly sympho- 
nies, favorite compositions such as Mendels- 
sohn’s Wedding March, his Songs Without 
Words, Chopin’s Funeral March, lively 
music such as potpourris on the operas, 
these may be found in the cheap editions of 
Litolff, Peters, Augener or Breitkoph and 
Hartel arranged for just such a-combina- 
tion of instruments as ours. Such an or- 
chestra will be a distinct help in the family 
life. 

All that is needed to bring about the fam- 
ily orchestra is not more time devoted to 
music, but the division of study among sey- 
eral instruments instead of the confining of 
it, as is too often the case, to the piano or 
violin or flute alone. 


THE TOILET OF THE SOUL. ~ 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


In these days a great deal of attention is 
paid to the cultivation of physical grace and 
attractiveness of face and figure. Intelli- 
gent people have gradually arrived at the 
conclusion that what a clever woman calls 
the ‘‘duty of beauty” is a matter of health, 
of bathing, of diet, of dress, of air and ex- 
ercise, of sleep and of aserene mind. Much 
more space than formerly is given in period- 
ical literature to this single department, and 
women old and young are taught the open 
secrets of keeping themselves fair and fresh 
amid the thronging occupations of life. The 
word ‘‘massage,’’ for instance, was practi- 
cally unknown to our grandmothers, who 
accepted wrinkles and loss of complexion 
with perfect composure, supposing that to 
‘‘fade as a leaf”? was a necessity of advanc- 
ing years. Those excellent women would 
have thought it sheer waste of time and a 
snare of the evil one to manipulate their 
shriveling skins with unguents and to wash 
cheeks and eyes according to rule with a 
view to the preservation of dimples and the 
demolitioy of crow’s-feet. 

But the question arises in the thoughtful 
mind, and cannot be carelessly turned aside, 
Are we as heedful concerning the toilet of 
the soul as of the body?’’ It must be con- 
ceded that comparatively few of us in the 
prevailing activity of our lives have leisure 
for that meditative and tranquil order of 
mental exercise in which the spiritual na- 
ture is fed as the flowers absorb the dew. 

A certain definite daily period of time for 
devotional reading was once quite generally 
esteemed an essential in religious growth, 
and I remember the little home sanctuaries 
of dear friends where they entered into 
their closets and shut the doors to pray, to 
study the Bible and to cull the thoughts of 
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Baxter, Doddridge, Bunyan and other good 
men. To have fed thriftily on a single text, 
a single stanza, a single devout aspiration 
in some little manual every morning and 
evening would not have satisfied these long- 
ing souls. Their religion was introspective 
and individual, and they emerged from their 
hours of mystical communion with faces 
glowing with a sacred light. 

Phillips Brooks, in a wonderful All Saints’ 
Day sermon, says of the help inherent in the 
thought that the church in heaven and on 
earth is one: ‘‘ Ever from out the past, from 
the old saints who lived in other times, 
from Enoch, David, Paul and John, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Luther, Leighton, there comes 
down the power of God to us. Because 
they were full of it we, by association with 
them, grow fuller of it than we could be by 
ourselves. Our faith mounts up with their 
exultant prayers. Our weak devotion, tired 
and drooping, rests against the strong pil- 
lars of their certain trust. Their quick 
sight teaches our half-opened eyes the way 
to look toward the light that shall unseal 
them wholly.’’ 

No one who has considered the subject as 
sufficiently important to at least try to 
maintain a habit of religious reading for 
three or four consecutive months will fail 
to admit that there is great comfort and ad- 
vantage in thus daily making the toilet of 
the soul. Apart from the strength derived 
from prayer when it is free and unhurried, 
there is a consciousness of added resource, 
a sense of something in reserve, which 
comes to us as we read the Bible with ear- 
nest diligence and as we study works which 
have the Bible directly or indirectly as their 
inspiration. It is a good plan to keep al- 
ways at hand a volume of some reach and 
grasp for regular perusal, as, for example, 
Dr. Thomson’s Christ in the Old Testament, 
Dr. Stalker’s Imago Christi or Dr. Storrs’s 
delightful Bernard of Clairvaux. I have 
lately read with peculiar sympathy those 
fragrant pages penned by her who so lately 
heard the summons higher, Lucy Larcom. 
The Unseen Friend and As It Is In Heaven 
are books to lift one into a diviner atmos- 
phere. 

There is so much to do, there are so many 
whom we ought to aid, and the urgent need 
of doing at once whatever the hands find 
waiting is so pressing, that it is well for us 
to recall, as a Shield against materialism, 
our Lord’s injunction to ‘‘ watch and pray.”’ 
We shall not waste any time in which we 
simply sit at the Master’s feet. 


THE GREATEST LACK IN THE WORLD 
—POCKETS. 


BY EDITH HB. METOALF. 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these,” it once has been. 


‘‘ A man without a country ’’ is to be pitied 
and perhaps scorned, for it is probably his 
own fault. But an object worthy a tenfold 
deeper sympathy is a woman without a 
pocket. In our present state of civilization 
aman without a pocket is an unimaginable 
being. When in some future age you at- 
tend a World’s Fair that boasts a man’s 
building, where man as a class exhibits— 


though a strong-minded few may force their 


way into the other buildings controlled by 
women—perhaps there you may see a pocket- 
less man. 

He start out of the front door in the 
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morning pinning his handkerchief under 
his waistcoat,.clutching his small change, 
bank bills and letters to mail in one hand, 
his umbrella in the other and trying to in- 
vent.some button or hook whereon to hang 
his latch key and afterward, in the street 
car, some safe place to lay the whole con- 
glomeration while he reads his newspaper? 
He bury his watch in some innermost re- 
cess of his being, somewhere in the mid- 
way plaisance of his person, and twist its 
chain through a buttonhole, when to extri- 
cate it means an agonized wriggle of from 
three to five minutes so that he generally 
prefers to forego knowing the time of day 
to undertaking the exploit, or takes refuge 
in asking some woman who sits beside him? 
He reduced in desperation to carrying a 
black silk bag dangling by a string from his 
arm? Preposterous!! How his whole ca- 
reer would be crippled! What a vain and 
useless creature he would become. Query: 
could he be a man at all without a pocket? 

Suppose the mandate of international 
tailordom itself should decree that the in- 
coming styles of manly apparel excluded 
pockets, would that make any difference to 
aman? Eventhe very ‘‘ pink of perfection,” 
fashion’s pet, who cares more for the cut of 
his coat than the salyation of his soul, would 
only say, ‘‘ Bother the tailor, when it comes 
to that, it’s my pocket or his life.’”’? My sis- 
ter women, reflect! How much would the 
life of any man’s tailor be worth who advo- 
cated the abolition of pockets? 

And the pitiful thing about it all, sisters, 
is that we never had but one pocket to hold 
everything. A man always had a pocket for 
each separate article, if he wanted it, handy 
vest pockets, whence bills can be pulled out 
neatly with thumb and forefinger; oddly- 
shaped little ones in various places, known 
only to the tailor and himself, for car fares; 
big trouser ones for odds and ends, and, lux- 
ury of luxuries, a handkerchief pocket in 
the tail of his coat. In just the twinkling 
of an eye he can reach hither and thither all 
over himself and collect all his possessions, 
or leta highwayman do it for him in half 
the time. Surely from her that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which she 
hath—our one and only little ewe lamb of a 
pocket. 

Of course there’s the man’s side to this 
grumble. Brother Jack speaks up: ‘‘ What’s 
all this hue and cry about pockets? We 
men get the worst of it, after all. I’d most 
rather have no pocket than be converted 
into a walking storage building for you 
women, as we’re compelled to be in these 
recent times. I leave it to you, which is 
most aggravating, to be without a pocket or 
to have several and the use of none, because 
they’re all rented out free of charge to the 
lady you’re escorting? Her keys, fan, 
gloves, pocketbook and all that are crowded 
into our pockets, till we can’t button our 
coat without looking like a pouter pigeon.”’ 

I listened lately to this conversation with 
the dressmaker: ‘‘Is there any hope of 
pockets this season?’’ this in a timid, dep- 
recating tone. 

‘‘No, madam’’—this in a determined, 
cast-iron tone. ‘‘ We all admit’’—here the 
little woman is very much ashamed of her- 
self for asking the question—‘‘ that the 
pocket’’—very scornful emphasis on the 
word, as if a thing too vile for mention— 
‘tis a deformity to any artistically designed 
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gown, and a well-dressed woman could never 
desire one.” 

And the questioner submitted, snubbed 
by one made to serve, not to crush, her. 
One woman said to me in confidence not 
long since: ‘“‘I’ve been without husband 
and children for years, but that is nothing 
to me in comparison with being without a 
pocket, having once known the luxury of 
the latter, the former never.”’ 

Women, arouse! Think what we have 
lost. Pockets before now have helped to 
save life. Whatever would Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine have done in the middle of 
the sea without their pockets? As impor- 
tant as the black stockings to protect from 
sharks were those capacious submarine 
pockets of theirs. Is it not high time to 
resist the high-handed tyranny of the dress- 
maker and be free? In this World’s Fair 
year, who will invent a pretty gown with 
capacious pockets conveniently placed all 
over it? She shall live and die honored by 
all her countrywomen. 

Let us offer a prize! Or, better still, let 
us call a woman’s congress on the revival of 
the pocket. Much valuable breath has been 
wasted on theosophy and kindred subjects 
remote from practical life. Why not bend 
the common sense of the world to so large a 
problem as how to recover to woman her 
greatest earthly good, the lost pocket? 

PROGRAM SUGGESTED FOR CONGRESS. 

1. The History of the Pocket. F 

2. The Career of Woman as Influenced by the Loss of 
ro ithe Possible Future of Woman with a Restored 
Pocket. 

4. Pockets versus Brains. 


5. The Use and Abuse of the Pocket—If We Had One. 
6. Pockets for All, With No Distinction of Sex. 


SOME LITTLE ENGLISH COUSINS. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


I was much interested lately in looking 
over the school work done by some little 
English girls from a great London school 
and sent over for exhibition in the World’s 
Fair. American boys and girls all over the 
land have sent their neat work with pen 
and pencil, and their French, German, 
Egyptian and Japanese brothers and sisters 
have done the same. But probably most of 
you will understand the English children’s 
work better than any in a foreigner’s lan- 
guage. 

These little London girls present espe- 
cially attractive work in arithmetic. Their 
pretty handwriting was oftener round than 
long, as in our American schools, and there 
was a much greater variety in the penman- 
ship. I looked particularly to see if the 
arithmetic makers across the Atlantic set 
up the same kind of problems for ‘students, 
and found some new sorts but many that 
are familiar to us all. 

A little Daisy S. made a neat and pretty 
page with this problem. ‘‘The omnibus 
costs one shilling; the train costs eleven 
pence; hence in one day I save one penny 
by taking the train, and in five days five 
pennies, and in fifty-two weeks I have saved 
£1 1s. 8d.’’ In that example, as you see, 
Daisy learns a good lesson in economy as 
well as one in compound numbers, and 
perhaps the first will do her as much good 
as the last. 

Another lesson of the same sort was this: 
“T spend £1 5s. 6d. in one week; in seven 
weeks I spend £8 18s. 16d.; I shall have 
left, out of £15 the sum of £6 1s. 6d.” It 
seemed to me that the English children have 
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a much harder task ciphering out their 
money problems than we do, because our 
denominations in money are so much easier 
to reduce. 

There were many other Daisies in this 
book of numbers, and several Mabels and 
Eleanors and Katies. and Esthers, just as 
with us, but I did not chance to notice any 
Marys. A little Olive has to find the ‘‘ H. 
C. F. of 440 and 1269,” and she also has a 
problem with your old friend, the ‘“L. C. 
M,”’ Eleanor L. makes beautiful figures. 
She has the heavy fraction 4489-3125 ‘‘ to be 
brought to a decimal.’’ Here is an aggra- 
vating example given to little Edith C., aged 
twelve years: ‘“‘If a horse eats as much as 
two cows or nine sheep which would eat 
the most, seventy-four cows or 334 sheep?”’ 
Now isn’t that a large question for a little 
girl? She says that the sheep will eat the 
most, and her statements are as plain as 
print. Here is asum which required some 
hard thinking and you can imagine how 
the little fingers clutched the pencil and 
how their owner’s face cleared up when 
the answer came out even. It is such a 
comfort, is it not, to have the answer a plain, 
straight, no-fraction answer? ‘From 99 
times 666,698 take 66,003,007, and find how 
many times the remainder is contained in 
285.’ 

Hilda H. has a nice name and she does a 
long problem in interest which contains 
many wearisome statements about pounds, 
shillings and pence, which have to be multi- 
plied and added and reduced. Marian A: 
has this close knot given her to unravel: 
‘““A person takes a railway ticket fora month, 
paying twenty-five per cent. more for it than 
he would have done for a single ticket. At 
the end of the month he obtains an exten- 
sion of time for a week by paying five per 
cent. on the monthly ticket. The whole 
sum paid is £2 12s. 6d. Find the price of 
a single ticket.’ Work it out and see if 
you get £2 for an answer. 

The same old stories about papering 
rooms and allowing for aggravating doors 
and windows and of estimations for carpets 
and laying out gardens with walks around 
them appear to be put to the little English 
girls as well as to Americans. In algebra, 
too, there are the same old problems about 
the two eccentric parties who start from 
places a certain number of miles apart and 
patiently make their way toward each other 
on foot when they would much better take 
the cars. And it appears that in England, 
as in America, at least in books, those im- 
pertinent people are found who go around 
asking a man and his wife how old they are, 
and there, as here, the man refuses to an- 
swer in plain figures, but says that if you 
multiply his age by two and subtract his 
wife’s age and then go on multiplying and 
_ dividing, adding and subtracting until your 
brain whirls you may find out the exact age 
-of each, which never seems to me to be 
worth the trouble. 

Pictures of the girls in this particular 
school were hanging on the wall over the 
books from which I have quoted, and the 
faces were very girlish and pretty. <A long 
row of pictures of babies had this inscrip- 
tion, which, if you are a Latin scholar or 
have studied your English history carefully, 
you can easily read, ‘‘ Non Angli, sed angeli.”’ 
And the mothers of all these children, so 
the card said, have had a college education. 
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But I have seen babies who were called 
angels by mothers who couldn’t so much as 
spell the word college. 


THE END. 


BY JOHN 8S. BARROWS. 


Say not that at the ending of the path 
Of life the deep and darkly-rushing river lies. 
Say rather, o’er the river, on the shore, 
Await the soul the opened gates of Paradise. 
—_— 


MUSIC IN PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 


The plan for a home orchestra outlined on a 
preceding page gives additional interest to 
Charlotte Mulligan’s efforts at musical cul- 
ture among working people as described by 
her at the musical congress in Chicago. The 
appended extract shows her marvelous suc- 
cess in the undertaking. Beginning first with 
a Sunday school class of bootblacks and boys 
of that grade in society, eight in all, she said: 


I invited them to my house in a legitimate 
way—the old-fashioned way—and I read to 
them. That wouldn’t do. I taught them 
games. That wouldn’tdo. Finally I found 
that the boys were mostly interested in sing- 
ing, and I tried singing. It was pre-emi- 
nently successful. The boys would come to 
my house and I would teach them one or 
two hours in music and they would listen. 
I sang to them the best music that I knew, 
and being a pupil of Madame Seiler of Phil- 
adelphia I knew only the best music. They 
would listen, they would learn. I cannot 


stop to go over the past twenty-seven years, 


except to say that those boys have grown to 
be men and the class has increased from six 
to over one hundred, and since that day in 
October, 1865—twenty-eight years ago this 
coming October—there have been 12,000 
working men through that class. Each one 
of those men has been taught something in 
music, : 

Now I will leave the boys and go right 
into the class as it stands today. It is still 
a Bible class. They are all working men, 
and I know directly from their appearance 
what the trouble is in their lives; it is usu- 
ally drink. I say to aman after he has been 
in the class a short time: ‘‘ You enjoy sing- 
ing, I see by the way in which yousing. If 
you will stop your drinking I will teach you 
to sing.’”’ It is a perfectly practical agree- 
ment. There is no cant about it, no desire 
to influence him to be a Christian at all. It 
is a straightforward, honest feeling with a 
man. He makes that agreement and we be- 
gin our lessons. Presently the influence of 
the music takes hold of him and he does it 
then because he loves it; then he goes a step 
higher and does it because he is proud of 
doing it. Now what do we do with that 
voice when we get it to that point? We 
utilize it. I say to that man, ‘‘ You have 
now an ability to do good; use your voice 
to do it.’ This man will then go to the 
hospitals, he will go to the penitentiary, he 
will go anywhere where he has a song to 
sing, and that is the result upon one man. 

That is the vocal part of it. Now TI shall 
speak of what has been done in the instru- 
mental work. ... We. have passed from 
the brass band stage into an orchestral stage 
and have gone that much higher toward the 
best music in the world. I have the pleas- 
ure—and I wish to say, as well, the honor— 
of conducting an orchestra of thirty men. 
Every one of them is a mechanic, or work- 
ing man, and I asked the leader of the or- 
chestra—that is the first violin, as you know 
—if he would be kind enough to write me 
out a list of the men and their occupations, 
and [I hold it in my hand to show you that 
they are not college-bred men at all. They 
are the men who have built your railroads; 
they are the men who have dug your 
ditches, and they are the men who. have 
built the houses of our cities. That is the 
class of men that they are. 

Now how did we teach them? I taught 
many of them the violin; I taught one or 
two of them the clarinet; [ taught them the 
various instruments that I knew myself, 
always urging them on, and we have a pre- 
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paratory class for the orchestra every Sat- 
urday night... . We play no poor music. 
It has just as bad an influence on a man to 
hear a poor song or poor composition as a 
dime novel. JI remember, while studying 
at Leipsic, once hearing a man that was 
tinning a roof whistling some of the promi- 
nent parts of the ‘‘March of Figaro,’’ and 
it taught me a good lesson. Our men know 
only, the best music, and it is the object and 
aim of the organization to learn good music 
and to play it as well as we can. And so I 
say to the younger people that are just be- 
ginning a philanthropic work—Christian 
work, I prefer—teach those who come in 
contact with you to play; if you are a vocal- 
ist, teach them to sing. If you can go fur- 
ther yet and teach them the orchestral mu- 
sic do that, only whatever you do do it thor- 
oughly and do it well. 

Some one has asked me, ‘Is it true that 
these men are really working men?’’ And 
I simply want to run down the list and 
show you what their occupations are: jew- 
eler, clerk, letter carrier, civil engineer, 
teacher of music, butler (that is a very 
strange relationship; I meet my second 
violinist in the orchestra and he waits on 
me at the table afterwards, but he does 
both well), musician, machinist, ceiling dec- 
orator, spring-bed maker, and so on—all of 
them working men. 

Now, one plea for the working man. Those 
of you who are at all noticing the signs of 
tke times know that the next issue this 
country has to meet is the one between the 
working man and the capitalist. I know it 
from my experience with the thousands of 
working men that I have been with. If 
those of you who belong to the family of 
the capitalists will come out of your homes 
and go into those of the working man, and 
know them—I don’t’ mean with your gloves 
on and ‘How do you do?’’ and ‘‘Good 
morning,”’? but know them and know their 
families—and do something for them, you 
women of America will settle that tremen 
dous question without any trouble. 
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Eugene Field thus moralizes: 


LINES TO BE GRAVEN UPON A SILVER PLATE GIVEN 


BY HIS FATHER TO A LITTLE BOY. 


When thou shalt eat from off this plate, 
I charge thee be thou temperate ; 
Unto thine elders at the board 

Do thou sweet reverence accord; 

And though to dignity inclined, 

Unto the serving-folk be kind; 

Be ever mindful of -the poor, 

Nor turn them hungry from the door; 
And unto God, for health and food 
And all that in thy life is good, 

Give thou thy heart in gratitude. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
F COURSE I do 


7 

105 ) not know how 
Nan much the last let- 

Ser" ter was shortened 


by the foreman, 
but it should have 
ended with a ref- 
ence to the Peri 
style and the beau- 
tiful Basin first 
seen on landing at 
the water entrance. 
~ Atthe right of this 

Basin, fronting the 
So lake, is the largest 
building of the fair—Manufactures and Lib- 
eral Arts. In round numbers, it is one 
hundred rods long and fifty rods wide. 
(See how far such a building would reach 
on your street.) Its thirty acres are divided 
into grand avenues and aisles for the dis- 
play, in arcades and pavilions, of the almost 
endless products of the nations of the earth. 
All around the building are vast galleries, 
crowded also with exhibits. 

An honorary member said I only needed 
to see the ‘‘ Waterbury Clock”? in this build- 
ing. This was worth seeing indeed; how 
merrily the little boy laughed whom I held 
up to look at the scores of little automatic 
figures who were engaged in watch-making, 
milling, mining, sewing, spinning and even 
telegraphing—all keeping time to the tick of 
the clock. The time of the week and month, 
as well as the time of day, is shown; you 
can have this ‘‘ Waterbury’’ for $60,000. 

But I saw many other things in those 
forty acres besides the Century Clock. I 
will mention only two. One was the educa- 
tional exhibit of the country. I began to 
look over the school work of the different 
States, as prepared by the children them- 
selves, but found it would take about a 
month to do it and stopped—recognizing, 
however, some familiar names! One alcove 
was devoted to manual training, with blocks 
and tools to illustrate the ‘‘ Knife-Work in 
the School-Room,”’ which we talked of not 
long ago. In fact, there is scarcely any- 
thing we have ever spoken of which is not 
exhibited or illustrated in some way in this 
great building. 

The other thing was the Congregational 
exhibit in the northwest gallery (D., 102), 
described a few weeks ago in the Congrega- 
tionalist by ‘‘Q. L. D.”?. Plymouth Rock, the 
Mayflower, the Pilgrims going to meeting 
through the snow, women and children, 
governor, Myles Standish and alJ, descrip- 
tions and pictures of Congregational history 
and work—New England people feel at home 
in that alcove. I was glad to find that the 
two boys (young men, I suppose I should 
say) in charge are natives of the Hawaiian 
Islands, their grandfather, Levi Chamber- 
lain, a Vermont boy of 1792 (not 1492) and 
Boston dry goods dealer, having become 
much interested in the mission to the islands 
that he went there in 1822 as a teacher of 
penmanship and general helper. Now ‘the 
barbarous people’ of that day are a great 


nation and wish to become part of the United . 


States of America! (The missionary and 
American people there are nearly all for 
annexation—let us vote for it too!) 

The place I have visited the oftenest is 
the Eskimo Village in the northwest corner 
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of the grounds where I enter. An expedi- 
tion was sent last year to Labrador and 
after a long voyage far to the north secured 
several families of the natives—over fifty in 
all, not counting the dogs! Their houses, 
built of logs and covered with bark, are on 
the side of a pond, on which two or three 
swarthy men are constantly paddling their 
kayaks. A pair of reindeer are attached to 
a wheeled vehicle (which did not come from 
Labrador!) and makes good time through 
the village. 

But the dog-driving is still more interest- 
ing. Four or five of their shaggy Eskimo 
dogs (which look very much like wolves) 
are hitched by sealskin traces to the long, 
low sledge, or kamootik. To take the place 
of snow this summer small wheels or trucks 
are placed under the sledge and run on rails. 
The traces are very long, so that the dogs 
may be thirty or forty feet from the sledge. 
When I came into the village the team was 
having a little free fight, which the driver 
quelled with vigorous blows of his whip— 
both the stock and sealskin lash, the latter 
being very long, so as to hit the head dog. 
With a great howl they all bounded off but 
I had time to jump on the rear end of the 
kamootik, as one of you boys would run 
and jump on your sled after it had started. 
How they ran, the driver snapping his 
long whip and shouting, hite, hite, hite! 
They are not guided by reins but by words, 
although, of course, on the rails these would 
not be needed. But the driver told me that 
he said ouk, ouk, ouk, when he wished 
them to go to the right, and rah, rah, rah 
(as nearly as I could understand him), when 
they were to go to the left. He seemed 
much pleased when I shouted to them in 
that way. 

The men were dressed in big sealskin 
frocks with hoods to cover the head. One 
woman had a similar hood in which she 
constantly carried her baby, which was born 
in the village and named Everlina, after 
the schooner which brought them, The 
mother’s name was Kootookatook Koopah. 
The Eskimos do not have surnames, but this 
one was in memory of some ship’s cooper, 
whom they knew, just as one little girl was 
called Skee-pah for an uncle who took that 
surname as a compliment to the ‘‘ skipper”? 
of a fishing vessel! 

In one cabin I found a boy, perhaps twelve 
years old, sick in his rude little bunk. 
Some hurt incurred since he came to Chi- 
cago brought on hip disease, and he is now 
a cripple and an almost constant sufferer. 
His only name is Po-mi-uk, although, as his 
father, now dead, was a petty chief he is 
called by the managers Prince Pomiuk. 
He was so much delighted with a “‘ souvenir 
postal card’ which I happened to have that 
I sent him one (through the post office,-ad- 
dressing it, Pomiuk, Eskimo Village,) con- 
taining a picture of the United States ship 
Illinois and a few kind words. When I 
called the next day he had it under his 
pillow, and made out to ask, ‘* Your boat?” 

I go in to see him every day, taking pic- 
ture papers or fruit and repeating the Es- 
kimo words I have learned. I always Say, 
Oksunai (Good-by), Pomiuk, and it would 
please you to see him rack .his brain to 
remember my name, Oksunai—Mahtin! How 
I wish you could hear him say, Nukomeek, 
generally translating it: Thank you! 

j Mr. Mastin. 
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The Sunday School 


LEsson For Oct. 29. 1 Cor. 8: 1-13. 


ABSTINENCE FOR THE SAKE OF 
OTHERS. 


BY REV. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D, 


The founding of the church at Corinth was 
the lesson for July 23 [Acts 18]. This letter 
to the Corinthians was written four or five 
years later at Ephesus. I suppose that a 
number of questions had arisen as to the prac- 
tices of the disciples, that sharp differences of 
opinion had resulted and that these questions 
were submitted to Paul. This letter answers 
them. 

One question, which came up in every 
church planted in a heathen community, con- 
cerned meats offered to idols. Paul wrote 
about it to the Romans a year later while he 
was at Corinth. We studied it Sept.17. He 
returns to the subject again in this letter to 
the Corinthians, in connection with the Lord’s 
Supper [1 Cor. 10: 14-33]. We have in this 
passage: 

I. The principle stated [vs. 1-3]. Those who 
asked Paul’s counsel appear to have been 
convinced that it was not wrong to eat this 
meat. They knew that an idol was only a 
lifeless image, and meat which had been 
offered to it was the same afterwards as be- 
fore. That was to them the end of the matter. 

Paul acknowledged that they knew this. 
But that was not the end of the matter. 
Knowledge by itself is not sufficient as a 
guide to conduct. It may make a Christian 
conceited and his influence barmful. If a 
man decides what he will do by his knowl- 
edge alone “‘he knoweth not yet as he ought 
to know.” Love is as great an element in 
right judgment as to the course one ought 
to take as is knowledge. This is the prin- 
ciple which Paul stated. We know God by 
loving Him. When we know things as they 
are and use our knowledge to serve our breth- 
ren with God’s spirit of love toward them, 
then we please Him. 

Il. The principle applied. The case was prac- 
tical. Many Christians lived in heathen fam- 
ilies, united with them in affectionate relations 
of family life. At each meal some portion of 
the food and. drink was offered to the house- 
hold idols. Did they acknowledge idols by 
partaking of this food and drink with the 
family? At weddings, funerals, festivals, 
state occasions, meats were offered to idols 
in the temples, then eaten in the temples, 
groves or in their homes. For Christians to 
refuse to share in these ceremonies might 
make them seem disagreeable companions, 
churlish friends, bad citizens. Would that 
commend the gospel of Christ? If they did 
partake would that act be regarded as sharing 
in idolatry? We should naturally suppose 
that Paul would have answered the question 
by referring to the council held in Jerusalem, 
which had definitely declared that Gentile 
Christians should abstain from meats offered 
to idols. But he makes no reference to it. 
Indeed, a little further on he tells them that 
under certain circumstances they need pay no 
attention to it [1 Cor. 10: 25-27]. He treats 
the whole matter as one to be considered 
afresh after these seven years. He would not 


‘allow the churches, even in council and con- 


fessing the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to 
impose perpetual rules of conduct in mat- 
ters which were in themselves not sinful. 


_ But he applies the principle that knowledge 


and love united must decide their course by 
saying: 

1. There is no moral wrong in eating meat 
offered to idols, considered in itself [vs. 4-6, 


' 8]. There is only one living God, and Him 


we know as our Father. We have but one 
Master, Jesus Christ, who has manifested God 
tomen. Animage representing another deity 
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is only a senseless image, and:that which it is 


claimed to represent exists only in imagina- 
tion. Eating meat which has been offered to 
it neither makes us better nor worse. There 
is no moral quality about it. 

2. But weak consciences may suffer through 
Christians eating meat offered to idols [vs. 7, 
10, 11]. There were those who could not 
wholly escape the associations in which they 
had been reared. To them the idol was stilla 
possible rival to God. If they saw a fellow- 
Christian eat what had been offered to it, they 
might be emboldened to eat also, but the act 
would tend to weaken their faith and sear 
their consciences. Undersuch circumstances, 
while knowledge would justify the brother in 
eating, love would prompt him to refrain. 

3. Therefore guard your liberty that it harm 
not others, for by indulging your liberty to 
the injury of weak Christians you sin against 
Christ [v. 12]. No Christian would willfully 
allow himself a pleasure which might result 


in the ruin of a weak brother for whom Christ, 


died. To wound a weak conscience is to sin 
against Christ. So Paul makes for himself 
this resolve: 

4, I will renounce any pleasure rather than 
harm my brother [v.13]. He did not impose 
any command nor demand any pledge of the 
Corinthian Christians. He declared his own 
position, and relied on their loyalty to Chris 
and their good sense to do right in this matter 

The value of this lesson lies in its applica- 
tion of the principle that love united with 
knowledge must govern us in the practical 
questions which arise in daily life. May we 
play games of chance, dance, go to the theater, 
use wine or tobacco, ride a bicycle or make 
social visits on the Lord’s Day? To these 
‘and numerous other questions many Chris- 
tians would truthfully say: ‘‘ For us there is 
no moral quality about them. They will not 
commend us to God; neither if we do them 
not are we the worse, nor if we do them are 
we the better. If all brethren knew what we 
know there would be no dispute about these 
things.” 

But suppose all do not know. Suppose you 
spend an evening at a theater, take a glass of 
wine or a Sunday spin on your wheel and no 
harm comes to you. Is it therefore right? 
But suppose your neighbor believes these 
things to. be wrong yet wants to do them. 
He sees you do them. His conviction is not 
changed but his temptation is strengthened. 
He has not your knowledge, but he has desires 
like yours and far stronger. So he follows 
your example and does what to you is right 
but to him seems wrong, and therefore is 
wrong for him. Was it under those circum- 
stancesrightfor you? ‘“ Thus, sinning against 
the brethren, and wounding their conscience 
when it is weak, ye sin against Christ.” 

What, then, can we do? We can enlighten 
weak consciences. In that way much prog- 
ress has been made in Christian liberty. 
Some things which were regarded with doubt 
a generation agg are freely done today with- 
out harm to any. Perhaps we can enlighten 
our own consciences. It is not wrong to wit- 
ness a play. But when theater-going is a 
passion with many, leading young men into 
expense which they cannot afford, tempting 
them to witness plays which are undeniably 
debasing, shall we use our liberty to step into 
a path which thousands follow to their ruin? 
It is not wrong to drink wine. But when the 
drinking of liquor to excess is the greatest 
and most patent curse to our nation, when it 
ruins multitudes of lives, debases society, cor- 
rupts politics and inflames men to commit 
crimes, is it worth while for us to use our 
liberty to drink wine? May not circumstances 
give to these things a moral quality? These 
are questions which each must settle for him- 
self, and for his answers he is responsible only 
to his Master [Rom. 13: 3,4]. They are ques- 
tions in which circumstances alter cases. 
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They cannot without harm be made tests of 
church fellowship. 

It is well to keep in mind to whom Paul is 
speaking. It is to those who have knowledge. 
He admits that they can indulge in the prac- 
tice in question without harm to themselves. 
He advises them to do so under certain cir- 
cumstances [1 Cor. 10: 25-27]. It is well to 
remember, also, who those are to whom he re- 
fers as having weak consciences. They are 
not those who clamor to have others restrained 
from eating meat offered to idols. They are 
those who are in danger of harming them- 
selves by doing it. Those who are most zeal- 
ous to compel their brethren to accept their 
rules of living would be the last to acknowl- 
edge that their consciences are weak. Such 
persons Paul resisted, often with indignation. 
He exclaimed: “‘ Why is my liberty judged by 
another’s conscience? If I by grace partake, 
why am J evil spoken of for that for which I 
give thanks?”’ He knew that some men could 
do these things which others thought wrong 
and still be acceptable to God. 

But Paul made his own rules for himself 
and commended them to others by showing 
that the practice of them made him a Chris- 
tian gentleman. ‘‘ All things are lawful, but 
all things edify not.’’ His chief aim in life 
was to edify or build up men in Christly char- 
acter. Between things in which he had lib- 
erty, he would choose those most likely to 
bring others into greater likeness to Christ. 
So he would have others do. That is of more 
consequence than the doing of anything which 
we have the liberty todo. The last word in 
settling all these questions of Christian casu- 
istry is: ‘‘Let not then your: good be evil 
spoken of: for the kingdom of God is not eat- 
ing and drinking, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


A parable from nature will furnish an illus- 
tration for this lesson. Tell the story of some 
meadow violets, growing in the grass near the 
wall, and of their fear lest they should be 
trampled upon because they were so small. 
But the tall blackberry bushes, growing by 
the wall also, sent out their thorny branches 
and started the young shoots with their briers 
to shelter the tender violets and to defend 
them from the hungry cattle. So the thorns 
of the high bushes became the protection of 
the weak plants growing under them. 

Do you know anything else that grows be- 
sides bushes and plants? How do boys and 
and girls grow? As they grow strong and 
tall, have they anything to do for the younger 
and weaker? What do you think the strong 
poys ought to do for the little ones on the 
playground? Do you think you ought to let 
them join in the games, even if you cannot 
run as fast and play as hard when they are 
there? Do you ever think that your strength 
is given you in order that you may help and 
protect the weaker? Some children were 
once taken to visit a blind kindergarten. The 
seeing children were invited to join in the 
games. Do you think the blind children 
could play the running and skipping games as 
well as the others? When the game of cat 
and mouse was played a little blind child 
was chosen for the mouse and the cat was a 
boy who cowd see. But he did not run as 
fast as he could. He made his steps slow 
enough for the little mouse to get into the 
ring. He used his strong eyes to help him to 
serve the little one whose eyes were not so 
good. 

Do you ever think at home of the ways in 
which you are teaching your little brothers 
and sisters? Doesn’t your little brother do 
everything that he sees you do? You can use 
a knife or scissors to cut, you can run off to 
play ball, or go wherever you please, maybe. 
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But is it safe for the little boy to do all these 
things? If you are stronger ought you not to 
bear his weakness and to please him by doing 
only the things that are safe for him? When 
Paul wrote to his friends in Corinth he re- 
minded them to be careful of the weak ones 
and to do nothing that could harm them. 
Some of those Corinthians had grown so fast 
and understood the will of God so well that 
they knew that nothing which a man could 
eat, that would not harm his body, could 
really displease God. But there were others 
who could not outgrow their old Jewish idea 
that certain things were forbidden. They fan- 
cied that they must serve God by observing 
many rules about eating and drinking and vari- 
ous other things. And because they were still 
partly blind they did not wish others to see. 
So there was a division. And Paul advised 
those who were strong and who understood 
better that we must serve God with the heart 
to respect the wishes of the others and not to 
touch the things which they considered wrong. 
It is a safe rule for people at all times to follow 
what Paul lays down. He says, ‘“‘ We that are 
strong ought to:bear the infirmities of the 
weak.” If there is anything which would 
harm your brother or your friend, or any boy, 
to eat or drink, you have no right to touch it, 
for your strength is to be his protection, not 
his danger. ; 

To make the lesson a temperance lesson, 
draw, or cut from paper, a beer-mug, a wine- 
glass, a bottle and a decanter. Do these hold 
good things? Do they ever harm any one? 
If they have harmed and will harm many, 
many people, have you any right to touch 
them? Many boys say, ‘‘O, they’ll never do 
me any harm.’ Does that make it right for 
them? Why not? Give as a symbol for the 
lesson a glass cut from stiff paper with the 
motto, ‘‘ Not to please ourselves.”’ 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, Oct. 22-28. Christian. Co-operation. 
Neh. 4: 13-23; Matt. 10: 5-14; Acts 6: 1-7 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
—— 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Oct. 29-Nov. 4. Our Responsibility 
for Others. 1 Cor. 8: 10,11; Rom. 14: 12419. 
This is another of those subjects which we 
need to approach from the positive rather 
than the negative end. That is, we should 
realize that it is the things we do quite as 
much as the things we refrain from doing that 
influence those.whom we come in contact 
with. Practical expressions of our good will 
and love for others count more than the most 
scrupulous carefulmess of behavior minus 
tender personal sympathy. We are responsi- 
ble, too, in different ways and to a different 
extent for different persons. Hence arises the 
need of tact and of study to fulfill the duty 
placed upon us in reference to this or that in- 
dividual. It usually happens that some one 
can be singled out from our circle of acquaint- 
- ances and friends for whom we are more par- 
ticularly responsible, and we cannot atone for 
our neglect of him by a remarkable devotion 
to some heathen whom we have never seen 
out in Africa. Moreover, responsibility varies 
with the place and standing assigned to us. 
The captain of the school football team, the 
girl who leads her class, the favorite in the 
social circle, the big brother in a large family 
of children, have in the eyes of others a pres- 
tige that increases their personal responsi- 
bility. Sheep follow their leader and large 
bodies of men are swayed often by one com- 
manding spirit. I remember a strapping, 
manly fellow in my college class who bravely 
forced his way through a crowd of his mates 
ard tore from a bulletin board a mock-heroic 
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advertisement designed to wound and make 
ridiculous an unpopular student. The rest of 
us were either laughing at it or looking on in- 
differently, with little thought that we had 
any responsibility inthe matter. But the man 
who was brave enough to interfere turned the 
sentiment of the moment and made some men 
ashamed of themselves. 

There are two ways in which we may bear 
this responsibility for others. One is reluc- 
tantly, complainingly, feeling it to be a great 
restraint upon us, a fetter on our freedom. 
The other way is to accept it gladly, to bear it 
manfully, to consider it a means of our own 
development as well as service of others. 
This second way is possible only to those who 
have gotten some idea of the great brother- 
hood of humanity of which we form a part, 
who realize that it has been God’s way from 
the beginning to make every man his brother’s 
keeper to just the extent that it lies in his 
power to counsel and aid him, and that only as 
the strong do get down beneath the weak is 
this old world ever to be lifted out of its deg- 
radation and sin, 

Parallel verses: Gen. 4: 9, 10; Prov. 18: 19; 
Zech.7: 9,10; Matt. 18: 5-7, 15-17, 21-35; Luke 
10: 25-37; Gal. 6: 1,2; Heb. 13: 1-3; 1 John 3: 
10-18; 5: 16. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 


Instead of acting directly upon. the question 
of the opium traffic in the East the British 
Government has appointed a royal commis- 
sion to investigate and report on the subject. 
This opium commission, whose sittings in Eng- 
land have just been concluded, has listened to 
the most contradictory and conflicting evi- 
dence. While missionary after missionary 
denounced the use of the drug as a degrading 
and ruinous vice and declared its importation 
into China a national disgrace, the testimony 
of the Anglo-Indian officials, of physicians, 
of Anglo-Chinese merchants and of British 
functionaries was contradictory to the last de- 
gree. Certain physicians declared opium far 
less injurious than alcohol and one thought it 
desirable to raise the whole Indian revenue 
from opium, saying its prohibition would 
mean the more harmful use of alcohol. A 
surgeon general, thirty-three years in India, 
holds opium to be practically harmless and 
often beneficial, admitting, however, its per- 
nicious effect if used in excess. An official 
in China declared that while Chinese popular 
opinion was against the opium habit he never 
heard of any ill-feeling against the English on 
account of it, and said that if people did not 
purchase Indian opium they would buy their 
own growth, which was increasing every year. 

There was one exception to the general voice 
of the officials and: physicians. Deputy-Sur- 
geon General Partridge spoke strongly against 
the use of the drug, saying that twenty years 
in India had convinced him that its effects 
were degrading physically, mentally and mor- 
ally. The commission evidently has a hard 
problem to deal with. It is understood: that 
it is now to make investigation on the spot, 
and the next evidence will be taken in Cal- 


cutta. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Secretary Coit contributes a valuable article 
to the Home Missionary on the foreign home 
‘work, especially among the French Canadians, 
in Massachusetts. Leaving out the number of 
children born in this country, it is a startling 
fact that but three States have a Jarger number 
of foreign born inhabitants than Massachu- 
setts. Of course not all of these immigrants 
are in need of missionary work, for many 
come from Great Britain and the Provinces 
and can be welcomed imto the’ local churches; 
but there remains a large company of those 
who do not speak the English language, and 
conspicuous among them are the French-Cana- 
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dians. It is surprising to learn that they con- 
stitute today fully one-twelfth of the popula- 
tion of the State. Among these people the 
Massachusetts H. M. S. has been sending mis- 
sionaries and preachers with a good degree of 
success and the Swett legacy has furnished 
the financial means, coming as it did just as 
the work among the French Canadians was 
germinating. The society now has French 
Protestant churches in eight cities and towns 
as well as missions in four others, also a 
French Protestant College for both sexes at 
Springfield. Other foreign work carried on by 
the Massachusetts H. M.S. is that among the 
Scandinavians, Germans, Italians, Armenians 
and Hebrews. No little anxiety is felt by the 
officers of the society, however, owing to the 
fact that the portion of the Swett fund set 
apart for the foreign work will be exhausted 
within two years. 


The commissioner for the World’s Fair ap- 
pointed by Bulgaria, Mr. V. I. Shopoff, has 
written a letter to one of the secretaries of 
the American Board commending the work ac- 
complished by our missionaries in that coun- 
try and asking for the return of those now in 
the United States. He declares that our mis- 
sionaries have so identified themselves with 
the people among whom they have been work- 
ing that Bulgarian history, literature, politics 
and religion have been indelibly stamped 
with the impress of their influence and deeds. 
They have translated the Bible and other 
books, offered help to the suffering and be- 
reaved in time of war, given wise counsel in 
critical periods of political difficulties. This 
unsought testimony comes from a man who in 
his early youth was connected with our mis- 
sion schools and is a member of the Protestant 
church in Philippopolis. While in Chicago he 
spoke in séveral churches, always expressing 
great gratitude for what the American Board 
has accomplished in Bulgaria, 


The October Life and Light is a number of 
unusual interest and attractiveness as regards 
its leading articles. The first installment of 
a paper on Work for the Blind in China, by 
the well-known English traveler, Miss C,. F. 
Gordon-Cumming, gives a graphic account of 
a phase of mission work about which general 
information is comparatively limited. An ar- 
ticle on the Bible Women’s Work in Bulgaria 
instantly attracts attention by its portraits of 
the earnest, intelligent faces of our Bulgarian 
sisters, while an excellent analysis of the 
causes of the present status of women in 
Japan is contributed by a missionary. Among 
the difficulties in the way of the advance of 
the Japanese woman is mentioned fear lest 
she shall become superior to man. This, of 
course, would be entirely contrary to the 
wishes of the ignorant Japanese husbands 
and fathers, whose sex in their eyes consti- 
tutes their divine right to bereverenced. An- 
other difficulty is with the women themselves, 
who consider it a disgrace not to be married 
before twenty years of age, and are brought 
up to care only for those things of which men 
approve. Whenever a woman is made promi- 
nent in any way she becomes an object of 
jealousy and dislike, and so, although some 
women are efficiently performing the duties 
of responsible positions, they receive no honor 
and were the fact acknowledged would be 
obliged to resign. It is moreover stated that 
a large number of foreigners, English and 
Germans, condemn the higher education of 
girls and throw the weight of their influence 
against it. j 

To grow old is more difficult than to die, be- 
cause to renounce a good once and for all 
costs less than to renew the sacrifice day by 
day and in detail. To bear with one’s own 
decay, to accept one’s lessening capacity, is a 
harder and rarer virtue than to face death.— 
Amiel. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE CREEDS AND PLATFORMS OF CONGRE- 
' GATIONALISM, 

This important volume is the work of 
Prof, Williston Walker, Ph. D., of Hartford 
Seminary, and is dedicated appropriately to 
his father, Rev. George Leon Walker, D. D. 
It is somewhat surprising that no one has 
performed the same task before. It is emi- 
nently gratifying that it has been accom- 
plished at last and so ably. The volume 
will takeits place at once as one of the stand- 
ard treatises relating to Congregational- 
ism. It is all the better for the fact that it 
is the outgrowth of needs revealed and ex- 
periences gained in the author’s work with 
the theological students whom he instructs. 
Denominationalism is secondary in impor- 
tance only to the claims of the Christian 
Church as a whole and no other branch of 
the church has a history more honorable, 


interesting or valuable for study than our: 
The volume of course contains his-- 


own. 
torical statement and exposition rather than 
argument. Its purpose is to set forth in 
chronological order the successive Congre- 
gational creeds, platforms and other state- 
ments of principles, accompanying and con- 
necting them by explanations of the general 
conditions and the particular circumstances 
which called them into being, so that not 
only theologians but all other intelligent 
readers may be put in possession of the out- 
line, and of many of the details, of the de- 
velopment of the principles which Congre- 
gationalists as such profess and advocate. 

It begins with Robert Browne’s statement 
and ends with the creed put forth in 1883 
by the commission appointed for that pur- 
pose by the National Congregational Coun- 
cil in 1880. Its twenty chapters consider 
also the First and Second Confessions of 
the London-Amsterdam Church, dated 1589 
and 1596; the Points of Difference between 
Congregationalism and the Church of Eng- 
land, 1603; the Seven Articles of 1617 and 


the Mayflower Compact of 1620; the Devel- 


opment of Covenant and Creed in the Salem 
Church, 1629-1665; the Covenant of the 
Charlestown- Boston Church, 1630; Hooker’s 
Summary of Congregational Principles, 
1645; the Windsor Creed-Covenant, 1647; 
the Cambridge Synod and Platform, 1646- 
1648; the Half-Way Covenant Decisions of 
1657 and 1662; the Savoy Declaration, 1658; 
the Reforming Synod of 1679-1680, and its 


‘Confession; the Heads of Agreement, 1691, 


and Other Union Efforts of the Seventeenth 
Century; the Massachusetts Proposals, 1'705, 
and the Saybrook Platform, 1708; the Plan 
of Union, 1801; the English Declaration of 
1833; the Burial Hill Declaration, etc., 1865; 
and the Constitution of the National Coun- 
cil and the Oberlin Declaration, 1871. 

It is comprehensive, accurate, clear, dis- 
criminating and impartial. It reproduces, 
we are glad to perceive, the original texts of 
the different documents, citing the earliest 
extant editions and giving them literally, 
even with their occasional misprints. The 


quaint phrasing and spelling of the past 


have an interest and an actual ‘value which 


would have been lost in great part had mod-. 


ern renderings been substituted. Each chap- 
ter is prefaced by a statement of the text 
followed, and of any reprints of the docu- 
ment concerned, as well as of the important 
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literature relating to it. Numerous foot- 
notes also guide the reader who desires to 
pursue further researches. In all respects 
the volume is a fine example of conscien- 
tious, masterly scholarship. 

The only points in respect to which issue 
is likely to be taken with Professor Walker 
are some which occur in his analyses of the 
influences which shaped this or. that state- 
ment of principles, although he is.so cau- 
tious and candid that he will not be cor- 
rected often or easily. For example, he dis- 
cusses afresh the question whether Robert 
Browne originated this theory of church 
polity or borrowed in some particulars from 
the Anabaptists. The late Dr. Dexter be- 
lieved that Browne was not indebted to 
others. The late Mr. Douglas Campbell 
urged that he was. Professor Walker takes 
a middle ground, arguing that some of 
Browne’s characteristic views had been ad- 
vanced already by the Anabaptists and that 
Browne probably, even if unconsciously, was 
somewhat influenced by them. Yet appar- 
ently he leans more to Dr. Dexter’s opinion 
than to the opposite, urging that Browne 
‘differed from the Anabaptists on points of 
great importance, and had no conscious con- 
nection with them’’ and ‘‘made the polity 
which he elaborated wholly his own.’’. We 
incline to believe that Professor Walkev’s 
position will be adopted by most students, 
unless more conclusive evidence for one or 
the other of the two theories should come 
to light. 

’ Another illustration of his judicious hand- 
ling of a controverted matter is the passage 
which treats of the Salem Covenant and 
Direction. As to the influence of John 
Wise’s publications in preventing in Massa- 
chusetts the establishment of the stricter 
ecclesiastical government which had become 
accepted in Connecticut, Professor Walker 
thinks it has been overestimated and holds 
that the different outcome was due chiefly 
to the dissimilar character of the governors 
and legislatures of the two colonies. This 
is a pertinent suggestion, but whether it 
have the amount of significance which he 
thinks probably will be disputed. We must 
not fail to add that the chapter on the 
famous Half Way Covenant is one of the 
most complete and perspicuous discussions 
of that subject which we ever have seen. 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $38.50, ] . 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Rey. Dr. J. H. Barrows’s Henry Ward 

Beecher [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50] is 


one of the series entitled American Reform- 
ers. The author has written with an en- 


thusiastic admiration for Mr. Beecher yet 


not without discrimination. He seems to 
have formed in general a very just estimate 
of his subject. He brings out both the pub- 
lic life and services and the personal charac- 
teristics of the great preacher very vividly 
aml skillfully. There will remain a differ- 
ence of opinion about some features of the 
career here described and some collateral 
matters but from the point of view adopted 
the work has been done excellently. 
The subject of Rev. Gavin Carlyle’s Me- 
mow of Adolph Saphir, D. D. [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $2.25], was a man of brilliant 
intellect and profound consecration. He 
was a Presbyterian minister in London un- 
til his death a little more than three years 
since, and his career possesses special inter- 


‘with wise judgment. 
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est in that he was a convert from Judaism — 
of Hungarian birth and was always ear- 
nestly active in labor for the conversion of 
the Jews. He would have been a man of 
mark in any age and this biography, which 
is well written, affords a good idea of him 
and his work and offers what evidently is a 
fine portrait of him. — 

Another valuable addition to the list of 
biographies of eminent historical charac- 
ters is Sam Houston and the War of Inde- 
pendence in Texas [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00], by A. M, Williams. General Hous- 
ton was one of the most remarkable and 
influential men of his time in this country 
and no student of the history of the South- 
west can safely neglect to familiarize him- 
self with Houston’s career and its signifi- 
cance. Mr. Williams has studied it thor- 
oughly and described it ably, vividly and 
His volume possesses 
permanent value. 


STORIES. 


Bar Harbor has been the scene of a num- 
ber of stories and Mildred Fairfax has 
chosen it as that of her new book, At Mount 
Desert [Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. $1.50]. 
She evidently is well acquainted with the 
region, and her story is a society novel 
with a strong religious tone. It has its 
faults, one of which is a certain carelessness 
in respect to details, but they are not suffi- 
ciently noticeable to prevent it from being 
enjoyable and helpful. Some of the conver- 
sations might have been condensed wisely 
and the French characters seem introduced 
too much for the purpose of description of 
religious work in France. But it is enter- 
taining and stimulating. Good reproduc- 
tions of Mt. Desert scenery illustrate it. 
Mrs. Parr has written some good stories and 
the heroine of Can This Be Love? [Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25] is so ‘Sweet 
and natural that the overwrought self-con- 
ceit of the unsuccessful hero can be borne. 
The book shows well how true nobility of 
spirit triumphs over adverse circumstances. 
The reader will be pleased with it.——An- 
yther, and quite an engrossing, detective 
story is The Sign of Four [J. B. Lippincott 
So, $1.00], by A. Conan Doyle. It is dra- 
matic and even tragic and has an intricate 
plot developed with much shrewdness. 

Here is a new book by Judge A. W. Tour- 
gée and one suggested by the renewal of 
public interest in Columbus. It is called 
Out of the Sunset Séaw [Merrill & Baker. 
$1.75] and it purports to relate the adven- 
tures of an English soldier of fortune who 
accompanied Columbus to America. It is 
a graphic record of love, war and explora- 
tion, and possesses deep and increasing in- 
terest. The author’s theory of the characte 
of Columbus is one of the special features 
of the book. He does not estimate the 
great discoverer as highly in some respects 
as do others, but pictures him as inordi- 
nately selfish; jealous and greedy of gain 
although sagacious, intrepid and a natural 
leader of men. Another striking thing in 
the book is its representation of the merci- 
less pervasiveness of the tyranny of the 
Spanish’ Inquisition. This book will be 
beloved’ of the boys but their elders will not 
éasily lay it aside when once begun,.— Mr. 
J. R. Coryell’s Diccon the Bold [G. P, Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25] is quite similar in its 
general plot to Judge Tourgée’s story. 
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- Diecon, too, is a manly English lad, and 
also a Bristol boy, and finds his way to Spain, 
encounters grave peril from the Inquisition, 
accompanies Columbus to the new world 
returning to England safely at last. This 
story is shorter and less elaborate than that 
just noticed, but is bright and wholesome. 
The sufferings of the Jews in Spain at the 
time are depicted in it with more fullness 
than in the other. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Work of John Ruskin; Its Influence 
Upon Modern Thought and Life [Harper 
& Bros. $1.00], places the admirers of 
Ruskin under obligation to its author, Prof. 
Charles Waldstein, the eminent archzxolo- 
gist. Tt may be best described as the esti- 
mate by a thorough student of classic art of 
the lifework of a great man who has dared 
to live his thoughts in this prosaic, material- 
istic age. Withal it contains not only esti- 
mates of the man Ruskin and a wealth of 
information upon art matters but also very 
suggestive comments upon social conditions 
in England, Germany and the United States, 
in all of which countries Professor Wald- 
stein has lived and wrought. Ruskin’s vari- 
ous spheres of power are thoroughly de- 
picted by this latest critic, but he is not 
solely a eulcgist. Limitations as well as 
excellencies are set down. The lafiguage is 
technical and the style involved but the 
thought suggestive. A portrait of Profes- 
sor Waldstein embellishes the book. 

Another volume of lectures and discus- 
sions before the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion is out with the title Factors in American 
Civilization [D. Appleton & Co. $2.00}. 
Dr. Charles De Garmo, Rev. J. C. Kimball, 
Hon. W. J. Coombs, Rey. J. W. Chadwick, 
N. P. Gilman, E. P. Powell and others treat 
of The Nation: its Place in Civilization, 
Natural Factors in American Civilization, 
Foreigu Commerce, The Social and Political 
Status of Woman, The Labor Problem, The 
Philosophy of History, etce., and the dis- 
cussion which followed each address is 
reported. Much familiar ground is gone 
over, but some new suggestions are offered. 
——The eighty-second volume of Littell’s 
Living Age [Littell & Co. $2.75] is as rich, 
diversified, entertaining and profitable as 
any of its predecessors, and the volume ap- 
pears in its familiar shape. 


NOTES. 


—— Authors of stories for boys seem to 
make most money out of literature, judging 
by what is reported of literary incomes. 


—— The plays which the children in Miss 
Alcott’s Little Women used to act are about 
to be brought out ina volume.. The boys and 
girls will enjoy them. 


—— It is proposed to erect a Woman’s Me- 
morial Building and to preserve in it the 
‘Woman’s Library which has attracted consid- 
erable attention at the World’s Fair. 


—— Labor on the New English Dictionary, , 


has at last been carried through the letter C 
and work upon D has been begun. It is prob- 


able that many years will pass before the work 
is completed. , 


— A communication to the Publishers’ 
Weekly asks why the leading American month- 
lies are sold for thirty-five cents a copy when 
in England copies of the same issues are sold 
for twenty or twenty-four cents. 


—— The Publishers’ Weekly declares that the 
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book trade, which, like every other branch of 
business, has been very dull during the sum- 
mer, is becoming more active and by the hol- 
iday season may be expected to resume its 
ordinary proportions. 


—— Mrs. Burnett’s interesting autobiograph- 
ical narrative, The One I Knew Best of: All, is 
to be published shortly in book form by the 
Scribners. The same firm is about to issue a 
new book by Alice Morse Earle, describing 
Customs and Fashions in Old New England. 


—— Miss Charlotte M. Yonge received, on 
her recent seventieth birthday, an album con- 
taining five thousand autographs of admirers 
of her writings. Among them are those of the 
Archbishop of York, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
fifteen bishops and many others of eminence. 
The Queen of Italy sent an autograph note 
and a photograph of herself. 


—— Dr. A. Conan Doyle is beginning to be 
termed the present popular favorite among 
English story-writers. He has made his rep- 
utation within the past three years, and is 
declared to have established an income of 
$15,000 a year and to have contracts on hand 
for five years to come. ‘‘ When it rains, it 
pours ”’ in literature as in nature. 


—— The J. B. Millet Co. of this city, the 
successive parts of whose Famous Composers 
and their Works we are noticing as they ap- 
pear, have already secured nearly ten thou- 
sand paid subscriptions to that excellent work 
although it costs fifteen dollars‘a copy. Who 
dare say that the American public does not 
appreciate a meritorious publication? 


—— The Gates papers, which include valu- 
able material relating to the American Revo- 
lution, which are owned in New York and 
which hitherto have beenearefully kept from 
the public, have been placed for inspection 
at the disposal of Judge Walter Clark who 
is preparing for publication the colonial and 
State records of North Carolina. The papers 
of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, which are in Geor- 
gia, also have been offered him for examina- 
tion. 


¢ 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


- Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

Woovik THORPE’S PILGRIMAGE. By J. T. Trow- 
bridge. pp. 269. $1.25. 

A VicToRIOUS UNION. By Oliver Optic. pp. 361. 
$1.50. 

AMERICAN Boys AFLOAT. By Oliver Optic. pp. 
343. $1.25. . 

BUILDERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Francis 
H. Underwood. PR 302. $1.50. 

OUTLINE OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. By C.D. Higby. 
pp. 133. 30 cents. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 
THE BARBERRY Bus. By Susan Coolidge. pp. 
357. $1.25. 
THE CHILDREN’S YEAR-BOOK. Arranged by Edith 
E. Forbes. pp. 351. $1.50. 
Comic TRAGEDIES. By Jo and Meg (Alcott). pp. 
317. $1.50. 
HELPFUL WorpDs. Selected by Mary B. Merrill. 


$1.00. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
THE OLD COLONY TOWN AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
By W.R. Bliss. pp. 219. $1.25. 
Two BITES AT A CHERRY AND OTHER TALES. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. pp. 269. $1.25. 
SuB-Ca@Lum. By A. P. Russell. pp. 267. $1.25. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
Liyy, Books XXI. AND XXII. Edited by Prof. J. B. 
Greenough and Prof. Tracy Peck. pp. 232. $1.35. 
COLLAR’S SHORTER EYSENBACH. Revised by Clara 
S. Curtis. pp. 242. $1.10. 


George H. Ellis. Boston. 
JESUS AND MODERN LIFE. By Rev. M. J. Savage. 
pp. 229.. $1.00. 


Balch Bros. Boston. e 
AMERIOAN LANDMARKS. By G. A. Cleveland and 
R. E. Campbell. pp. 97. 


Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
THE WORLD’s BEST Hymns. Compiled.and illus- 
trated by Louis K. Harlow. pp.177. $1.50. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York. 
OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS. With new and re- 
vised helps. $8.00. 
ae pine IN SPAIN. By George Borrow. pp. 555. 
THE WaLrRus HunTeRS. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
wee 410. $1.50. 
MavuD MELVILLE’S MARRIAGE. 


Green. pp. 324. $1.25. 


By 


By E. Everett- 


ee WIFE. By the Author of Granny. pp. 128. 
cents ¢ 


CHRIs. WILLOUGHBY. By Florence E. Burch. pp. 
399. $1.25. 
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DAFFODIL. By MaudeM. Butler. pp.128. 50cents. 
FAVORITE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. pp. 128. 50 
cents. 

FAVORITE BOOK OF NURSERY TALES. 
$1.50. 

FAVORITE BIBLE STORIES. pp. 128. $1.00. 
THE ROBBER BARON OF BEDFURD CASTLE. By 
A.J. Foster and HE. E. Cuthell. pp. 219. 80 cents. 


pp- 110. 


Lost IN THE WILDS OF CANADA. By Eleanor 
Stredder. pp. 227. 80 cents. 
THE FORLORN Hore. By A. L. O. EB. pp. 265. 


$1.00. 

SKETCHES OF NATURAL History. By Mary How- 
itt. pp. 212. $1.00. : 

THE PEEP OF DAY. pp. 64. $1.25. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST FOR THE YOUNG. pp. 32. 
35 cents. 

The Century Co. New York. F 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. pp. 483. $2.50. : 

Poems HERE AT HomE. By James Whitcomb Ri- 
ley. pp. 187. $1.50. 

THE GREAT REMEMBRANCE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By R. W. Gilder. pp.87. 75 cents. 

THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Dr.J.M. Rice. pp. 308. $1.50. 

TopsyS AND TuRyys. By P. S. Newell. pp. 31. 
$1.00. 


THe CosMOPOLIS CiITY CLUB. By Washington Glad- 
den. pp. 135. $1.00. 

THe WHITE CAvE. By W. O. Stoddard. pp. 254. 
$1.50. , 

AN EMBASSY TO PROVENCE. By T.A. Janvier. pp. 
132. $1.25. 

BALCONY STORIES. By Grace King. pp. 245. $1.25. 

WALTER CAmMpb’s BOOK OF COLLEGE SPORTS, 


pp- 
329. $1.75. 
THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES. By G. W. Edwards. pp. 
113. $1.00. 
THE BROWNIES AT HOME. By Palmer Cox. pp. 


144. $1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNOT, DUCHESS OF AB- 
RANTES. 4vols. $10.00. 
IVAR THE VIKING. By Paul du Chaillu. pp. 307. 
$1.50. 
THE SUNNY DAys oF YournH. By the Author of 
How To Be Happy, Though Married. pp. 301. 


$1.25. 
By Kirk Munroe. pp. 


THE WHITE CONQUERORS. 
326. $1.25. 

AN OLD MASTER AND OTHER POLITICAL ESSAYS. 
By Prof. Woodrew Wilson. pp.181. $1.00. 

UNIVERSITY Foot-BALL. Edited by J. R. Church. 
pp. 133. $1.25, 


Meu LApDy. By Thomas Nelson Page. pp. 70. 
$1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE Home. By Fredrika Bremer. Two vols. pp. 
666. $2.50. 


THE STORY OF PARTHIA. By George Rawlinson. 
pp. 432. $1.50. 
AN HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION OF PHILOSOPHY. 
By John Bascom. pp. 518. $2.00. 
COMPARATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE LAw. By Prof. 
F.J.Goodnow. Two vols. pp. 684. $5.00. 
Two SoupIERS AND A PoLiTicIAN. By Clinton 
Ross. pp. 139. 75 cents 
American Book Co. 
ZENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
James Wallace. pp.575. $1.50. 
VERGIL’S AUNEID AND BucOoLIcs. By Pres. W. R. 
Harper and F. J. Miller. pp.564. $1.50. 
ARNOLD’S LATIN PROSE (OMPOSITION. Revised by 
J.E. Mulholland. pp. 415. $1.00. 
ARNOLD’S FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK. Re- 
vised by J. E. Mulholland. pp. 416. $1.00. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott. 
pp. 192. 30 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
LORNA DOONE. 
pp. 591. $3.00. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Two vols. pp. 722. $3.00. 
WHEN THE KING Comks TO His Own. By E. S. 
Elliott. pp. 26. 30 cents. 
By E.S. Elliott. 


STILLNESS AND SERVICE. 
30 cents. ~ 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
IRISH IDYLLS. By Jane Rarlow. pp.317. $1.25. 
NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION OF RAILWAYS. By G.H. 
Lewis. pp. 326. $1.50. 
A oeeOs OF Honour. By Lynde Palmer. pp. 
315. 


Contemporary Publishing Co. New York. 
NURSERY PROBLEMS. Edited by Dr. L. M. Yale. 


pp. 274. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
Miss STUART’s LEGAcy. By Mrs. F. A: Steel. pp. 


460. $1.00. 
Benziger Bros. New York. 


New York. 


New York. 
By R. D. Blackmore. Two vols. 


By Thomas Carlyle. 


pp. 44. 


CHRIST IN TYPE AND PROPHECY. By Rey. A.J. 
Maas. pp. 485. $2.00. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. By John Ruskin. 
pp. 380. $1.50. 


“Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
THE PEOPLE’s BIBLE. (JOHN.) By Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker. pp.460. $1.50. 
PAPER COVERS. 


International News Co. New York. 


“CLEAR THE TRACK!” By E. Werner. pp. 319 
50 cents. 
American Academy of Political and Social Sei- 


ence. Philadelphia. 
RELATION OF Eoonomso STUDY TO PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE CHARITY. By James Mayor. pp.60. 25 
cents. ; 


MAGAZINES. ~ 


October. Goop House: PING. —SANITARIAN.— 
LAWS OF LIFE.—BooK REVIEWS.—PREACHER’S. 
Book NEWSs.—BIBLIOTHECA SAORA.—EDUCA- 
TION.—THINKER.—SILVER CROSS.—PHRENOLOGI- 
‘OAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—Cos- 


MOPOLITAN:—CALIFORNJA REVIEW.—ART JOUR- , 


NAL.—PANSY. 


By Pres. W. R. Harper and 


Ww 
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The Annual Meeting of the American Board. 


The heart of the old Bay State, as the city 
of Worcester is called, is a grand place fora 
Congregational rally of any sort. Its easy 
accessibility, its ample hotel accommodations, 
its spacious and convenient Mechanics’ Build- 
ing, seating 2,000 persons, adapt it to conven- 
tion purposes; while its seventeen Congrega- 
tional churches, with an aggregate member- 
ship of between four and five thousand, fur- 
nish the proper background and atmosphere 
for a denominational anniversary. Only four 
years ago the National Council met here, but 
it is twenty-nine years since the board assem- 
bled in Worcester, and the years between 
have wrought noticeable changes both in the 
city and in the personnel of the body. It is 
worth remarking, too, that the second meet- 
ing of the board in 1811, or the one that imme- 
diately followed the historic initial meeting 
at Farmington, was held in Worcester. 


Though this year’s session was not called to 


order until the accustomed hour on Tuesday - 


afternoon, an unusual number of attendants 
arrived on Monday and the animated conver- 
sation of men in little groups here and there, 
as wellas the preliminary private conferences, 
the proceedings of which did not creep into 
the public prints, were signs, at least to those 
familiar with the history of the last six years, 
that the approaching meeting was to be a crit- 
ical and momentous one. The well-known 


. leaders of both “ wings” of the board were on 


hand early and a disposition to count noses 
was manifest insome quarters. The honorary 
members, too, and pastors and laymen gen- 
erally, with the customary goodly array of 
women, were well represented at the opening 
sessions, and the incoming trains Tuesday 
evening and Wednesday morning swelled the 
numbers, 

With quiet dignity President Storrs set the 
wheels in motion and a Scripture passage, 
prayer and the familiar strains of Coronation 
stamped the assembly at once as a missionary 
gathering. The welcome to the city and the 
churches was voiced by Rey. Daniel Merriman, 
D.D., whose cordial greeting included the 
hope that the meeting would issue in harmony, 
and that the two wings of the board would 
bear the great cause above the level of obstruc- 
tion and personal dispute. In his response 
Dr. Storrs recalled scenes and events con- 
nected with the Worcester meeting of 1844, 
There have been many problems before in the 
history of the board but they have been solved. 
Nor are our problems insoluble. Optimism is 
the only proper attitude of mind for us. He 
quoted from a letter of Dr. Hopkins, written 
thirty years ago, advising that when dissatis- 
faction arose with the administration critics 
take pains to ascertain at the mission rooms 
the exact facts. | 


PRELIMINARY RESOLUTIONS. 


That there was on the minds of those pres- 
ent something besides the conversion of the 
heathen world was evident the moment Re- 
eording Secretary Stimson concluded the read- 
ing of the minutes, when two or three gentle- 
men were on their feet with resolutions. Dr. 
Quint, acting, as he said, fora layman who was 
not able to be present at the opening meeting, 
presented this resolution: 


Resolved, That the various memorials be re- 
ferred to a special committee of fifteen, to be 
aprorsied by the president, to which shall 
also be referred all memorials, resolutions and 
propositions touching members and work of 
secretaries and prudential committees, the in- 
structions given to the prudential committee 
in any matter within their province, appoinr- 
ments: to. missionary service and any other 


kindred subjects; which committee is re-° 
_ quested to make its report at the earliest pos-- 


sible moment. 


Worcester, Oct. 10-13. 


This resolution was carried without opposi- 
tion, and then followed in quick succession a 
rain of resolutions, which were read and re- 
ferred without discussion to the committee 
just created, but the members of which were 
not announced by Dr. Storrs until Wednes- 
day morning. 


Professor Fisher presented this: 


Resolved, That the Prudential Committee 
be and hereby is relieved from all insvruc- 
tions pertaining to the doctrinal qualifications 
for missionary appointments excepting those 
which are contained in the manual, and which 
are embodied in the following questions: 

1, What are your views respecting each of 
the leading doctrines of Scripture commonly 
held by the churches sustaining the board? In 
answering the question you may use your 


own language or refer to any creeds of ac- ° 


knowledged weight as to the doctrines con- 
tained in these creeds. 

2. Have you any views at variance with 
these doctrines ? 


Rey. Henry Fairbanks presented this: 


Whereas, the Japan Mission has unanimously 
requested that Rev. Wiliam H. Noyes be 
appointed a missionary of this board, indors- 
ing the character of his work and his teaching 
during his four years of service among them, 
aad 

Whereas, The Prudential Committee has ex- 
pressed its conviction that, because of former 
instructions from the board, it has no authority 
to appoint him, practically referring the mat- 
ter back to the board, 

Voted, That the committee is hereby author- 
ized to make such appointment. 


Ezra A. Stevens presented this: 


Whereas, The Prudential Committee has ex- 
pressed its conviction that it had no authority 
under the votes previously passed by the 
board to appoint Rev, William H. Noyes as a 
missionary, and while we commend the com- 
mittee for their faithful adherence to the in- 
structions of the board, as understood by 
them, yet, in view of the fact that our mis- 
sionaries in Japan have heartily commended 
Mr. Noyes and have requested his appoint- 
ment by our board, 

esolved, That we deem it expedient, under 
the circumstances, to accept Rev. William H. 
Noyes as a missionary of the American Board, 
and that we hereby authorize the Prudential 
Committee to appcint bim to our Japan mis- 
sion as soon as praticable: 


Chester Holcombe presented this: 


Resolved, That this board recognizes the care 
and fidelity exercised by the Prudential Com- 
mittee in the conduct of all affairs intrusted 
to it during the past year and unqualifiedly 
accepts and approves its actions. 


Dr. M. M. Dana presented this: 


Whereas, It is desirable to remove any un- 
certainty which way exist as to the standard 
to which the board expects that the doctrinal 
views of missionaries will be conformed, and 

Whereas, The special attention of this and 
other societies has been called to this subject 
by the National Congregational Council, as- 
sem bled since our last meeting, 

Resolved, That the board reaffirms the prin- 
ciple implied in its manual, and which it has 
always accepted, namely, that the faith which 
it is established to diffuse is that of the 
churches which sustain it; 

Resolved, That, in determining what these 
doctrines are, the board accepts and expects 


its officers carefully to apply the principles’: 


stated in the declaration adopted by the Na- 
tional Council at its session Oct. 14, 1892, which 
read as follows: 

‘Bach Congregational church has its own 
confession of faith, and there is no authority 
to impose any general confession upon it, nor 
are our ministers required to subscribe to any 
specified doctrinal standards; but, as a basis 
of fellowship, we have certain creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight to be used, not as test but 
as testimony; and we have also, in ecclesias- 
tical councils and associations of churches, 
recognized organs for expressing the fellow- 
ship and declaring the faith held by our 
churches to be essential, as well as guarding 
the liberty of thought generally allowed in 
our churches. Therefore, in the administra- 
tion of all our benevolent societies and in the 
common work of our churches utmost care 
should be exercised in the application of the 
foregoing principles.” 


With the ‘presentation of these resolutions 
the burst of excitement spent itself and the 
routine program then had the right of way. 


REPORT OF PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE AND 
TREASURER. 


“The report of the Prudential Committee, 
read by Dr. Alden, adverted first to the death 
during the year of three corporate members, 
Messrs. J. N. Stickney, A. Hastings Ross and 
J.J. Bell. Passing to the work of the year, 
it was stated that seven missionaries and 
twenty-nine assistant missionaries had gone 
to the foreign field. At home the cause has 
been presented to the churches more generally 
and effectively than ever before, through Sec- 
retaries Creegan, Daniels, Hitchcock, Hum- 
phrey and Frear and a large number of mis- 
sionaries temporarily in this country. The 
financial history of the year is not quite so 
gratifying. The receipts from donations were 
$483,187, a decrease of $61,909 from the previous 
year, when, however, special sums amounting 
to over $59,842 were contributed, The loss in 
legacies in 1892-3 amounted to $103,018. From 
the Otis bequest $30,864 were appropriated for 
new missions. Thedebt, amounting to $88,318, 
is the first one of any size since 1877. The 
immediate necessity of the hour is a pledge of 
$250,000, and the report ended with the sug- 
gestion that each of the 250 corporate mem- 
bers be responsible for $1,000. 

Treasurer Langdon S. Ward presented a de- 
tailed report of receipts and expenditures. 
The balance of the Otis legacy left on hand 
Aug. 31, 1893, was $37,128, and of the Swett 
legacy was $3,913. 


ANNUAL SURVEY. 


The burden of the reports rendered by For- 
eign Secretaries Clark aud Smith was the 
crippling of all branches of tbe work by re- 
trenchments and the imperative peed of in- 
creased contributions that the missions may 
even hold their own. 

In Mexico the erection of new church build- 
ings has called the attention of the better 
classes to the work. The schools for girls 
have progressed and missionaries are gaining 
access to homes before closed. 

In Spain there has been little change and no 
progress has been possible from lack of fuuds. 
The girls’ school at San Sebastian won favor 
by the success of its students in the public 
examinations of the city. 

In Austria the number of churches has been 
doubled, persons of education are being at- 
tracted by the work and public sentiment is 
changing, although there are still legal re- 
straints and some persecution. 

The opposition from the ecclesiastics in Bul- 
garia, to which is added in Macedonia the 
hindrances from the Turkish authorities, has 
‘prevented advance in those countries. Suita- 
ble church buildings are needed at some sta- 
tions, and it is considered that their influence 
would be greater than that of a new mission- 
ary family. - 

In India there is more readiness to listen to 
the gospel than ever before. The progress of 
the colleges and of the schools for training 
Bible women has been marked. Dr. Clark 
closed his ‘part of the survey with this notable 
utterance in regard to the workers in Japan: 


In spite of minor mistakes and defects on 
the part of the Christians, the prominent thing 
that must impress every impartial observer of 
all the facts is that their moral courage, their 
earnest yet courteous replies to their enemies, 
their tact in methods of aggressive work, their 
scholarly ability, their publications so full of 
life and hope, their self-sacrifices, their un- 
wavering faith in and loyalty to the divine 
Son of God, are qualities that have compelled 
a wide respect and that constitute the begin- 
nings of a wider victory. 
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In his turn Dr. Smith reported that the pres- 
ence of the Christian powers in the Pacific 
Islands has embarrassed all missionary opera- 
tions except in the Gilbert Islands. Mr. 
Walkup with the Hiram Bingham is prepared 
to visit all the islands in this group. The 
State Department has assurances that Spain 
will make amends for the injuries in Ponape 
where, owing to the warfare, churches and 
schools are dying out. 

In China the churches have received un- 
wonted additions and the homes in great num- 
bers are open to the missionary women. The 
time was never more inopportune for such 
legislation as that of the Geary Act. 

The West African mission has made greater 
progress than inany previous year. The prin- 
ciple of self-support has been strictly applied 
to the two churches and to the schools. The 
Zulu mission sends a goodly number of Chris- 
tians from its churches to aid in new work. 

In Asiatic Turkey famine, earthquakes and 
the extortions of tax-gatherers have increased 
the burdens. But the gifts and exertions 
have increased in proportion. The note of 
the year is the governmental interference in 
the arrest and exile of teachers and in the 
burning of the Girls’ School at Marsovan. 
The missionaries are deserving of great praise 
for the way in which they have borne these 
trying times. Recognition should be made, 
also, of the services of Consul Jewett and of 
the State Department at Washington. 

Summing up the details of his report, Dr, 
Smith said: 

Under the care of the board, at more than 
1,200 strategic points, amid a population of 
not less than 100,000,000 souls, engaging the 
efforts of 557 missionaries and 2,738 native 
helpers, including 442.churches with 41,566 
members, 3,570 having been received this year, 
gathering a bost of 48,585 pupils in schools of 
all grades, from the kindergarten on the one 
hand up through high school and college to 
the theological seminary on the other hand, 
administering medical relief to 120,000 patients 
and distributing the Bible and Christian lit- 
erature by millions of pages annually, this 
sublime work is advancing to victory. The 
movement is slow, the agencies are many, 
the obstacles most diverse, but, on the whole, 
as we look abroad over all the field, the dark- 
ness is passing, the dawn deepens and every- 
thing thrills with opening life. The day of 
salvation, the day of God to aredeemed world, 
is at hand. 

THE SERMON. 

There was but one opinion as to the strength, 
charm and aptness of Dr. A. J. Lyman’s ser- 
mon, which abundantly confirmed his reputa- 
tion as one of the leading preachers in Brook- 
lyn, that city of strong pulpits. It was deliv- 
ered from manuscript and was one hour and 
twenty minutes long, but so rapid was the 
movement of thought and so ringing the deliv- 
ery that attention to the last did not flag. 
The text was Paul’s five-fold repetition in the 
ninth chapter of First Corinthians of the clause, 
“That I may gain,’ and the theme was the 
Christian law of adaptation to environments 
in its relation to missionary enterprise of the 
present day. Deprecating first an unwise con- 
cession to the spirit of the age which would 
cause Christian daring to be succeeded by 
Christian diplomacy and would permit the 


missionary spirit to be half conquered by the, 


world in order to gain access to the world, Dr. 
Lyman went on to set forth the true principle 
of adaptation as at the root of all progress. 
Christianity, more than any other religion, 
possesses a certain divine breadth and ease of 
adaptation, and this has always had its high- 
est manifestation in foreign missionary work. 
A number of illustrations of variety of method 
with identity of spirit were given. 

But wise adaptation to environment must 
always be the spontaneous product of a divine 
energy and a divine passion for men. This 
was the secret of Paul’s success with men. 
Back of all his adjustments was the burning 
desire to gainmen. The majesty and intensity 
of the idea of gaining a soul determine the 
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limits of variation in the way of approaching 
the soul. Missionary policies should be ar- 
ranged with a gentle largeness in which is the 
genius of real adaptation without surrender of 
vital principle. The preacher then reviewed 
the history of missionary effort from apostolic 
days on to show how the broadest adaptation 
has always sprung from intense evangelical 
earnestness and had always been subordinate 
to the spiritual end. 

The question for us is how to adapt our 
missionary work to the new forces of the age, 
four of which were particularized. First, the 
intellectual and critical movement. To this 
the missionary spirit should be friendly 
while holding it subordinate to the larger 
spiritual end. The missionary should meet 
the intellectualism of the unbeliever with a 
finer intellectualism. He has little leisure 
to weigh a mere perhaps. 
his brother at home in the seminary. Some- 
body should count threads, but not the man 
who is running with the life line. The mis- 
sionary is the ordinary minister minus a little 
speculation and plus a little urgency. He has 
his freedom of thought, but he is engaged in 
the imminent wrestle to rescue a man or a 
nation from moral death and he wishes to 
think to some practical purpose. The possi- 
bilities of the unrevealed future engross his 
attention as little as does the weather of 
tomorrow the attention of a fireman who 
dashes into a burning house to save a child. 
It is not so much whether a man’s conjecture 
inclines this way or that way upon some sec- 
ondary point concerning which little is said 
in the Scriptures, as whether the man holds 
either opinion, whether pro or con, as of little 
moment compared with the tremendous mid- 
rush of Christian motive to win men now 
and conquer the nations for Christ before the 
firing of the sunset gun, which shall deter- 
mine the fitness of the man to be Christ’s 
missionary. 

The second note of our age, its industrial en- 
terprise by the aid of applied science, should 


be welcomed and utilized, while the third- 


force, the democratic spirit and the drift 
toward co-operation and representative con- 
trol, should also be recognized both on the 
mission field and at home. The fourth move- 
ment of the day, the call for a larger and wider 
philanthropy, finds its proper response from 
the missionary, for the Christ spirit is that of 
intelligent service to the whole man, body, 
soul and spirit. / 


SECRETARIES’ SPECIAL PAPERS. 


The Personal Factor in the Missionary Prob- 
lem was Dr. Alden’s theme, and he empha- 
sized (1) the personal leader, the enthroned 
Lord, (2) the personal messenger, (3) the per- 
sonal recipient of the message, (4) the per- 
sonal source of supply. _“ When each disci- 
ple,” said the paper, “recognizes his own 
direct relation to the personal Lord on the 
one side and the personal messenger on the 
other, all the intermediate agencies will find 
their appropriate, efficient place.”’ 


Dr. N. G. Clark set forth two unsolved mis- 
sion problems: (1) industrial education; (2) 
unity in the presentation of the gospel mes- 
sage to the unevangelized world. As respects 
the former problem the paper was a bold and 
convincing plea that the training of mind and 
hand keep pace with preaching, in order to 
secure a Christian civilization and a self-sup- 
porting, upright nativecommunity. The prog- 
ress which this idea is making on the foreign 
field, and the good results thus far achieved, 
were depicted. On the point of unity in the 
message Dr. Clark affirmed that the ideal 
should be to present to different types of 
men the world over the essential truth 
of the gospei, stripped of denominational 


peculiarities and philosophical speculations. ' 


We must not insist upon pressing unduly the 
forms of thought of one country upon the in- 


He leaves that to. 
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tellectual life of another. Give the life that 
is in Christ free development. 

Dr. Judson Smith’s paper was a graphic and 
able historical survey of the Work of the 
Board in Africa since its inception in 1834, 
as carried on successively in the Cape Palmas 
and Gaboon, the Zulu, the West Central Afri- 
can and the East Central African Missions. 
Dr. Smith paid high praise.to the patient and 
heroic workers. Though the outward results 
are not striking the transformation of Africa 
has begun. 


MEMORIAL PRESENTED AND ADVOCATED. 


At the beginning of the Wednesday after- 
noon session the burning question came to 
the front again, quite unexpectedly to many, 
through the effort of C. F. Thompson to gain 
the floor in order to present a memorial. To 
the objection raised that all similar memorials 
had been referred without reading to the com- 
mittee of fifteen then in session, Mr. Thomp- 
son replied that the character of the signers 
of his petition entitled it to a hearing, and 
his contention was supported by Dr. Walker, 
who thought that it was a great mistake to 
refuse these various memorials a reading be- 
fore the body. Dr. Magoun moved that all 
the memorials in the hands of the committee 
be brought back and read, and this motion, 
seconded by Judge Shipman, prevailed, and 
Mr. Thompson presented the following: 


The undersigned, lay members of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, observing in a letter in the Independent 
of Aug, 30, over the signature of the reverend 
president of the board, the statement that the 
“two subjects’? now prominently before the 
members and friends of the “‘ American Board ’’* 
are, ‘“‘ of course, first, the action of the Pruden- 
tial Committee in what is commonly referred 
to as ‘the Noyes case,’ and, second, the pro- 
posed enlargement of the committee itself,” 
and inferring from this statement as well as 
from other corroborating indications that this 
may be regarded as in some sense an Official 
announcement of matters concerning which 
this corporation is likely to be called upon to 
take action at this meeting, desire in our own 
behalf (and the more especially as some of us 
cannot be present at this annual meeting) to 
memorialize the board as follows: 

1. Concerning the “proposed enlargement 
of the Prudential Committee,’’ we have no 
expression to make at this time. 

2. In regard to the “ action of the Prudential 
Committee in what is commonly referred to 
as the ‘Noyes case,’’’ we desire, without re- 
flection upon the committee or its action in 
the past, to urge upon the board, in view of 
Mr. Noyes’s five years’ proved efficiency as a 
missionary and the earnest request of the 
Japan Mission for his formal union with that 
mission in service, the immediate authoriza- 
tion of the appointment of Mr. Noyes by the 
committee as one of the missionaries of this 
Board. . 

[Signed.] 

Franklin Carter, James White, William H. 
Haile, Charles Theodore Russell, John N. 
Dennison, James B. Angell, Samuel Johnson, 
Charles A. Jewell, Nathaniel Shipman, Row- 
land Hazard, Royal C. Taft, C. W. Osgood, 
M. H. Buckham, S. D. Smith, J. S. Wheel- 
wright and C. F. Thompson. 


The reading of this memorial was supple- 
mented as follows: 


CHARLES F. THOMPSON’S SPEECH. 


‘In explanation of this memorial, I wish to 
say, on behalf of the gentlemen who have 
signed it, that they by no means wish to sep- 
arate themselves from the ministers belonging 
to this corporation, but they felt this way, 
that they come nearer in touch with the com- 
mon people of our churches than most of our 
ministers do. I have no doubt that if any 
man came to Brattleboro and asked Mr. Day, 
my pastor, about collections, he would refer 
them to me or some other man in closer touch 
with the benevolences of the church. It is so 
all through this land of ours and, while I re- 
spect and honor the elder gentlemen and cler- 
gymen on this board with all my heart, I do 
say that they are not aware of the feeling that 
exists today throughout the length and breadth 
of our land in regard to this particular case. 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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The churches do not care whether you have 
twelve or fifteen or twenty members of the 
Prudential Committee, but the churches have 
begun to see, after this five years’ time, that 
Mr. Noyes is a Christian man, they have come 
to see that he is doing a splendid work asa 
missionary and they are asking and have 
asked me, ‘‘ Why don’t they appoint him? 
Isn’t he a good man?” The Friday before I 
came here I was asked to explain in the Fri- 
day night prayer meeting in our church some- 
thing about the American Board. I did, and 
I did it from the conservative side, stating 
that the Prudential Committee were splendid 
men, saying to them that, under the circum- 
stances, they had done all that could be asked. 
But, sir, we do not believe in the principle of 
instructing a Prudential Committee; we be- 
lieve, just as stockholders of a bank believe 
in regard to their directors—when they have 
chosen their directors they are to direct and 
plan. But when the Prudential Committee, 
or any other committee, of any board act 
through their president and throw back upon 
us this very subject and ask for our determi- 
nation again, then we have the right to instruct 
the Prudential Committee. 

“T wish to say, further, from these gentle- 
men, you cannot find an instance where any 
of the so-called minority have published male- 
dictions against the other side. None of these 
gentlemen are Unitarians or Universalists, nor 
do they purpose to introduce a new Bible. 
We want men who will go and preach the 
gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ as their fathers 
and grandfathers have preached it and listened 
to it. It is not necessary for me to say any 
more in regard to this. I present this memo- 
rial in the hope that in connection with the 
other memorials it may prove that this corpo- 
rate board will vote in accord with it, and I 
wish to say that I believe with all my heart 
and soul that if you vote in accord with this 
memorial there will go forth from this hall 
today, or the day when the vote shall be taken, 
through all the wires leading to the East and 
West and South, through all our churches, a 
loud acclaim of thanksgiving and praise for 
what you have done.” 


' HON. HENRY C. ROBINSON’S SPEECH. 


Hon. Henry C. Robinson of Hartford, Ct., 
chairman of the committee appointed by the 
State Conference of Congregational Churches 
of Connecticut to present its resolutions call- 
ing for-a change in the policy of the board, 
supported them thus: 

“This communication comes from the State 
Conference of the State of Connecticut—a 
large and representative body, representing 


all types and schools of theology, but all. 


united in the common purpose of carrying 
forward all good objects which are inspired 
by Christianity. I may also say that it repre- 
sents a large part of the intelligent population 
of the State of Connecticut, active in all busi- 
ness enterprises, alive to all educational prob- 
lems and active, also, in all religious move- 
ments and characterized by a singular degree 
of earnestness. This action, therefore, comes 
to you as representing all the churches of Con- 
necticut. Iam not here toindulge in rhetoric, 
or to speak for what Connecticut has done for 
this board, but I may without immodesty say 
that, taking its history, the contribution which 
has been made to it by that State for mission- 
aries and for money, no part of our union has 
shown a greater interest in this agency and 
in these things than the State of Connecticut. 

“Now, sir, what is our cry? Wecome here, 
in the language of this resolution, and ask 
that this venerable society be re-established 
im the confidence and affection of all. That 
implies, Mr. Chairman, that somehow and 
for some reason this society has not that 
measure of confidence and affection to which 
its birth and its baptism give it right. And 


what is the cause? We all think that the 
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cause is very patent that there is too much 
theology about this business. I say this as 
reflecting the opinion of the body of our State, 
and not as reflecting my own views, when I 
say that we believe in the sovereignty of the 
individual church, and that, when a body of 
churches have placed the holy oil upon a man 
and said that he is fit to go forth and do busi- 
ness in the name of the Master and for the 
Master that there is no power upon this earth 
that can undo that power, but that it is a 
finality. 

“Least of all, Mr. Chairman, do we believe 
that the doings of the Berkeley council, or of 
any other council, are revisable by a commit- 
tee who are only the agents of these churches. 
When the churches who are now bearing this 
burden alone, deserted by the other denomi- 
nations that were formerly in association with 
them, when the churches who are bearing this 
burden alone wish to place somebody, above 
their councils to revise their doings, to pass 
upon the theological qualifications of candi- 
dates, then the churches themselves will erect 
that tribunal and establish its constitution 
and select its members. And, Mr. Chairman, 
Ido not believe that it is in the power of all 
the Congregational churches together to do 
that thing. We may disfellowship churches 
whose actions we do not like, but it is not in 
our power to undo their judgment. There is 
no court of appeals, there is no court of revi- 
sion beyond the solemn judgment rendered by 
the local council. That, we believe, is the great 
trouble here; we believe that it is not the duty 
of this council to indorse or criticise Andover 
theology; we believe that any and all parts of 
the church have a right to be represented, and 
that this board must shut its eyes to the fine- 
spun distinctions of any scholastic theology 
and accept every man who comes to them with 
a heart full of the love of God and the love of 
Christ and the love of.man, and is certified by 
a responsible council of the churches of our 
order. And we also believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that this venerable society should hold itself 
as the agent of these associated churches and 
as its agent to follow the normal and reason- 
able obligations of an agent to its principal, 

“Tt is sometimes said, sir, that this institu- 
tion is incorporated, and that there is a trust 
vested init. But, gentlemen, that is arguing 
in the dark, that is sticking only in the reason- 
ing of Shylock. This institution must be in- 
corporated to hold property, to make contracts, 
to have a legal existence; but behind it, and 
always behind it, must be the will of these 
sovereign people who are its masters in the 
proper sense, who are its principals in every 
sense. And the business principles which per- 
tain in Connecticut to all agencies should per- 
tain here. You are under especial temptation, 
allow me to say to you, sir, and to this vener- 
able board, by the very nature of your mem- 
bership. How do you perpetuate yourselves? 
Venerable survivors appoint venerable suc- 
cessors to the venerable departed. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Chairman, you cannot change the 
laws of human nature. They are written by 
a hand that, never makes mistakes. It is 
almost a certain necessity that a close corpo- 
ration will soon graduate into a house of lords 
without any symptom left of the house of 
commons. 
nest hope that at some time, not_in a revo- 
lutionary way, not in a bitter way, not in,a 
critical way, but at some time, governed by 
common sense, by good, Christian, sanctified 
common sense, we may open our gates and 
bring and hold ourselves more in touch with 
the people. For, just as soon as you become 
a house of lords, our thoughts are only upon 
dead issues and not upon living issues. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, very much more should be 


‘said. I thank you in the name of the churches 


of the State for the courtesies you have given 
us. God bless you all; drop your little petty 
differences of theology; come as the men do 


And, Mr. Chairman, it is our ear- , 
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when they want to beat the English on the 
water, and they cal] Captain Paine from Bos- 
ton and they call every man from everywhere, 
no matter what their opinions of ship rigging 
are, and they go forward and carry the flag 
to the front. So let us come in and drop our 
petty differences and see if we cannot do the 
fair thing for all, and don’t try to shut out 
Andover and for God’s sake don’t try to shut 
out Yale, for she is a dreadfully hard party 
to beat anywhere.’’ 

The only other event of Wednesday after- 
noon bearing on the great question at issue 
was 

REY. H. P. BEACH’S SPEECH. 


Mr. Beach, formerly of the North China 
Mission, after expressing his conviction that 
the board had been plowing over and over 
the same ground in its meeting since Port- 
land, continued as follows: 

“Tf you want to plow go over to China and 
plow, go over to India and plow, to the Micro- 
nesian Islands and plow, to every one of our 
missions and do some active plowing. Nowl 
have seen some obstreperous mules in my own 
time. You get some mules tandem with ropes 
around their legs and if they are in harmony 
all goes well, but if the one in front wants to 
go to the right and the one behind wants to go 
to the left they get inextricably tangled and 
the hind mule is apt to fall. If you are going 
to plow you cannot doit in this way, to have 
one mule plowing one way and a donkey 
the other. When in that one country in 
which I have lived there is a million going 
down without Christ every month, we had 
better be doing something. 

‘Another thing. We want to have good 
plowing. Now TI don’t shrink to declare my- 
self. I am an old theology man. I am not 
talking on the board now, but that is true of 
myself. But I tell you what, brethren, that 
when you go to this country they don’t ask 
you which theology you belong to. They say, 
‘IT am a Jesus-sect.’ Now we want. to be 
careful about our men, and I think the Ameri- 
can Board is not half careful enough about 
choosing our men. I look at that China In- 
land Mission and see men from the Episcopal, 
Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian Churches, 
Friends, Plymouth Brethren, and so forth, 
holding the most diverse beliefs and yet work- 
ing along in harmony. That board does not 
send people who are not of the most orthodox 
kind to go out. And what is the most ortho- 
dox kind? ... We must have orthodox men 
in the field, but the purest orthodoxy is 
the orthodoxy of Jesus Christ, which simply 
throws its arms around all the world and bids 
them come into the kingdom, and if a man 
will do that, even though I had to disagree 
with him on his doctrine, if he doesn’t preach 
his doctrine but simply lives his life, [ wel- 
come him. 

“‘T verily believe that we must plow with 
plowmen who are not heretical in the wrong 
sense, but simply united to Jesus Christ and 
will do nothing to postpone the coming of the 
kingdom. Let us have that sort of men and 


‘then, I believe, this board will go on in the 


old position which it held in this republic, 
the position of the most prominent society in 
all this continent, which is doing for the world 
more than you realize as you read these re- 
ports. Lam aman of peace, but, brethren, if 
we continue not many more years to adhere 
to this policy xou will make heretics of all 
your missionaries. You won’t have men there 
who will dare to go forward. Why not put 
away all bitterness and simply come down to 
the great mission of the church in the world, 
even the salvatién of men, ‘that I may gain, 
that I may gain, that I may gain, that I may 
save’? O,if those words of last night would 
come to us through all this year what a 
blessed report we would have next year to 
look upon! May God help us.’’ 
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THE DEBATE ON THE NOYES CASE. 


Just twenty-four hours elapsed between the 
appointment of the committee of fifteen and 
its report, and the greater portion of the in- 
tervening time was spent in earnest effort 
to come to an agreement respecting the com- 
plex questions referred to the committee. It 
first gave audience to persons who wished to 
speak for themselves or for the bodies whose 
memorials they presented and then the doors 
were closed and the members of the committee 
deliberated by themselves. Considering the 
diverse elements represented on the commit- 
tee it was not generally believed that there 
was a likelihood of a unanimous finding, and 
considerable surprise and gratification were 
expressed when the rumor began to be circu- 
lated in the audience which gathered so ex- 
pectantly Thursday morning that a unan- 
imous report was to be presented. Sure 
enough, it proved to be just that, and here 
it is: 

Whereas, A letter has been received from 
Secretary Clark requesting the appointment 
of an assistant secretary to work with him, 
and to take his place at the end of the coming 
year, or sooner if his health should require 
his earlier retirement, and announcing his 
intention of then withdrawing from active 
Service, in accordance with the usage of the 
board that seventy years should be the limit 
of such service; it therefore seems desirable 
that an assistant secretary should be appointed 


who shall be prepared to take the place thus 
vacated at the annual meeting of 1894. 


FIRST RESOLUTION. 


It is, therefore, resolved that the committee 
on nomination of officers be requested to 
nominate a committee of five, who, with the 
president, shall be empowered to appoint an 
assistant secretary 1m accordance with the 
above preamble. 


SECOND RESOLUTION. 


1. That the Prudential Committee be in- 
creased at once to fifteen members (including 
the president and vice-president). 

2. That, beginning at the annual meeting of 


1894, the members of the Prudential Commit-. 


tee shall be elected in three classes—one class 
to serve three years, one class two years, one 
class one year; that at the expiration of these 
terms members shall be chosen in classes for 
terms of three years each. It is further rec- 
ommended that no member who has served 
three full successive terms shall be eligible for 
re-election till after a year’has passed. 

3. That the Prudential Committee be re- 
quested to secure the necessary legal author- 
ity, through a change in, the charter, to carry 
the above vote into effect. 


THIRD RESOLUTION. 


Resolved, That this board, in response to the 
expressed wish of its missionaries in Japan, 
and in recognition of the successful labors of 
Rev. William H. Noyes in that empire, re- 
quests the Prudential Committee to offer to 
him an appointment as a missionary of the 
board. 

The board-declares that this action is not;to 
be understood as in any way modifying its 
former utterances on the subject of future 
probation. 

The preamble and the first and second res- 
olutions were then unanimously adopted with- 
out debate, but as respects the third resolution 
discussion ensued as follows: 

Prof. George P. Fisher: “‘ Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to take up but a few minutes of the time 
of the board with a word or two of explana- 
tion in regard to the resolutions in relation to 
Mr. Noyes which may tend to a clearer appre- 
hension of its purport. You will observe that 
the resolution contains no reference to the 
action of the Prudential Committee respecting 
Mr. Noyes. It seemed to our committee that 
it was not our duty, and would not be con- 
ducive to harmony, to attempt to pronounce 
any judgment upon that action of the Pru- 
dential Committee. The resolution therefore 
is based, so far as there is any enumeration 
of reasons, upon the successful work which 
Mr. Noyes has done in Japan and upon the 
recommendation and petition of the Japan 
mission. 

“Now, with regard to the last sentence in the 
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resolutions of the committee something is to be 
said. Itseemed te all that class who are termed 
in the common parlance conservatives that 
there should be under the cover of this action 
no modification of what are called the instruc- 
tions of the board to the Prudential Commit- 
tee; that, so far as this action in the case of 
Mr. Noyes is concerned, it should depend 
upon the merits of the case. And in that view, 
whether I be a conservative or liberal I do 
not know, I concur. Of course, it is entirely 
competent for the board to modify those in- 
structions or to revoke them altogether, but, 
in my judgment, it should not be done indi- 
rectly. The modification should not come in 
by the back door, but should be done fairly 
and squarely and openly. It will be observed 
that there is no reaffirmation of those instruc- 
tions. The provision at the close of the res- 
olution is a negative one; the action is nega- 
tive in its character; it guards against any 
inference which the committee thought it was 
not fair to draw, and ought not to be drawn 
under all the circumstances of the case from 
this action. I think that when the situation 
is fairly considered there will be a general 
concurrence in the justice of this course. It 
is a matter of no importance, perhaps, but I 
am personally of the opinion that it would be 
desirable to modify or recall those instruc- 
tions, but I think that it ought not to be done 
in connection with the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes.’’ 

Ex-President S. C. Bartlett: ‘‘ Mr. President 
and Brethren: I said last night at about twelve 
o’clock that I did not wish to say one word 
here if we came to a unanimous result. Dr. 
Fisher and myself have been spoken of, 
whether rightly or wrongly, as epresenting 
two different wings of this board. Dr. Fisher 
and I shook hands together last night on what 
is perhaps the most important part of the re- 
port, literally shook hands, if you please. I 
wish, therefore, to re-enforce what he has said 
in somewhat the same line. As to the matter 
of modifying the instructions to which he has 
alluded, that was before the committee and 
the committee declined to take any action 
with reference to it. 
owe a word of explanation. I presume many 
will be surprised, knowing my views and even 
the views with which I went into that com- 
inittee, at my assenting to this unanimous re- 
port. When I went to the committee I had a 
persuasion that I should decline to favor his 
appointment. The case was discussed very 
thoroughly. It was considered, as Dr. Fisher 
has said, and it was the warm and earnest ar- 
gument made in his favor by a gentleman of 
conservative tendencies, on the whole, that on 
this matter Mr. Noyes had been—I will speak 
out frankly and clearly—confused and illog- 
ical, and that really, by his silence on this 
point during his missionary labors and by the 
statement that for a year and a half the topic 
had never been brought to his mind even, ex- 
cept by letters from this side of the ocean, he 
therefore practically does fall, it was claimed, 
within the limits laid down by our honored 
president in explanation of the action of this 
board. On looking it all over and hearing all 
that was said in regard to it by those that 
know him well, and without the slightest in- 
tention of disparaging him, and feeling the 
delicacy even of a distinct statement here, I 
finally came to the conclusion that he did fall 
practically and in actual trial and experience 
within those bounds; and therefore I, for the 
sake of the harmony so desirable, and in view 
of the possible result of a division and in the 
earnest desire to hold this board together after 
its magnificent and splendid work of eighty- 
three years, I said, ‘ Let us agree on this if we 
can.’” 

Rey. Dr. W. E. Park: ‘‘I have a document 


_ here which I am desired to read: ” 
We, the undersigned, desire to state that the , 


present crisis appears to us to be the most im- 


In regard to Mr. Noyes I ° 
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portant one in the history of the American 
Board. 

We are convinced that the: appointment of 
Rev. Mr. Noyes as a missionary to Japan 
means a great deal more than is apparent on 
the surface and involves a final and perma- 
nent change in the theology of the board. 
After long and prayerful study of the subject, 
we cannot understand why this case should 
be made a special one, or why the case of Mr. 
Noyes differs from the cases of others who 
hold the same views with himself. We are 
convinced from the candidate’s writings and 
published testimony that he distinctly holds 
to the doctrine of probation after death, which 
is attended with that looseness of views in the 
inspiration of the Scripture, the divine nature 
and atonement of a Saviour, which is naturally - 
connected with the system in which a second 
probation is made so prominent. 

We consider the teaching of such doctrine 
to be injurious to the ministry at home, but 
for the foreign missionary dangerous and fatal. 
Our honored president, in his letter to the Jn- 
dependent of Sept. 7, considered Mr. Noyes to be 
ineligible to appointment while he retains his 
present views, and such must be our opinion. 

This appointment will involve a surrender 
of the essential principle of doctrine upon 
which the minority of the board have been 
conducted for more than eight years. If he 
is appointed, any applicant holding similar 
views can claim and receive appointment on 
the strength of the present case. This appli- 
cation is regarded by the churches as a repre- 
sentative, not an exceptional, one. We will 
not dwell upon the probable loss of income to 
the board from the offense given the contribu- 
tors in consequence of the official indorse- 
mént of views distasteful to them. Nor will 
we speak of an impression made by the ap- 
pointment in this and foreign lands of the 
board in soundness of view. Loss of income 
and such loss of public confidence are small 
matters compared with the surrender of a 
great moral principle. After much prayer, 
thought and deliberation, we present the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That Rev. Mr. Noyes be not at 
present appointed. 

[Signed.] 

Edward P. Goodwin, W. E. Park, George F. 
Magoun, J. E. Rankin, Joseph Cook, John R. 
Thurston, S. J. Humphrey, C. H. Case, O. T. 
Lanphear, E. W. Wilcox, Franklin Fairbanks, 
Ebenezer Cutler, E. D. Smith, J. K. Scarbor- 
ough, H. M. Moore, John D. Cutter, George M. 
Leavitt, Cyrus Hamlin, George M. Boardman, 
Edward A. Studley. 


The President: “I wish to make a personal 
explanation. I do not know that it is of im- 
portance, but reference has been made to a 
letter written by me and published in the Jn- 
dependent in which, it is stated, I declared Mr. 
Noyes ineligible. I do not remember any- 
thing of that sort. I did not think that the 
Prudential Committee had power to appoint 
him without reference to the board. Iremem- 
ber to have stated distinctly that the board 
had power to reverse its former action, cancel 
it if it chose, or to treat this as an exceptional 
case, or to do any one of various things. So 
that I never was aware until this moment 
that it was understood by any that I had de- 
clared Mr. Noyes ineligible under the direct 
action ef the board—which I certainly never 
intended to do and did not do. It is not my 
business to determine the action of the board 
beforehand, what it will be or what it ought 
to be. And I wish to add one word more: 
That it is far from agreeable, at least to the 
present incumbent of the office to have every 
personal word which he may write to the 
newspapers set forth as an official announce- 
ment by the president of the board.” 

Dr: Bartlett: ‘“I merely want to make one 
word of explanation, called for, perhaps, by 
this paper presented by Dr. Park. The reso- 
lution in regard to Mr. Noyes could not have 
been passed excepting in its integrity. To 
appoint Mr. Noyes outright without any qual- 
ification whatever never could have passed 
that committee. I should have resisted it 
until the heavens fell. But with the decla- 
ration that the original instructions were not 
modified I understood that the case was there- 
fore made distinctly and definitely excep- 
tional, and for the reasons already given— 
that he fell within the limits that had been 
laid down.”’ 
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Rey. Dr. R. R. Meredith: ‘‘ Mr. President and 
Brethren: I have waited, as I presume we all 
haye waited, with what patience we could 
muster and with the profoundest interest, 
for the report of the committee that is now 
before us. Iam glad it is before us so early 
in the day, so that we shall not feel the least 
hurry and shall have plenty of time for a 
quiet Christian conference. I do not see the 
remotest necessity for getting angry or heated 
for anything of the kind. And I want to put 
you on your guard. I may get very much in 
earnest, but no living man ever saw me angry 
before an audience yet. Sometimes I look as 
if I was, you know, but I am not. Under- 
stand that. 5 
“But I have some very profound convic- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, that [ believe I ought to 
give utterance to here, in the interests of the 
American Board. And, sir, I resent any im- 
putation of any other spirit to myself and to 
the brethren who deem it their duty to act 
along the line on which I am acting. This 
body of Christian people, with reference to 
this great question, may be divided; but we 
are not divided on that line. I yield to no 
man on this platform or this floor in devotion 
to the interests of the foreign missionary work 
of the Congregational churches. I speak here 
as the pastor of a Congregational church. I 
have been six years its pastor, and it has con- 
tributed its portion toward the board and 
toward the Congregational foreign missionary 
work, and now if you can in your minds dis- 
tinguish between the board as a piece of 
machinery by which the Congregational 
churches do their foreign missionary work and 
that work itself I will tell you that I care 
amazingly little about your machinery and I 
would just as soon breakit to pieces. I would 
if ITcould. I would break it all to pieces and 
I would fling this foreign missionary work out 
on the hearts of the churches and then it 
would be safe. This close corporation is one 
thing—it is a piece of machinery by which the 
Congregational churches are doing their for- 
eign missionary work. The foreign mission- 
ary work of the Congregational churches is 
altogether another thing, and we will use this 
board as long as it serves our purpose. There 
are a good many of the opinion that its useful- 
ness is ended, and we wish that we could put 
this great foreign missionary work in the same 
relation in which the home missionary work 


_and the work of the American Missionary 


Association stands, and then it will be safe. 
Everything is safe with the people—not with 
theological seminaries, they have all sorts of 
vagaries; not with close corporations, not 
with individual churches or conferences. The 


thing is safe that is with the people; the 


people are always right. The people of the 
churches have not been troubled with your 
heresy or with your orthodoxy. They just 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and in the 
Holy Bible as God’s Word and in the need 
of atonement and the forgiveness of sins. 

“ Here we have/a young man who has been 
before the public in no ordinary way for a 
young man. He has been living in what has 
been described as ‘the pure, white light of 
publicity’ for ten years. He has been or- 
dained by a council after making a statement, 
which, with all due deference to the learned 
members of that committee, is not the product 
of a light-weight intellectuality. That is a re- 
markably strong statement of Christian doc- 
trine. He has made that statement to a very 
large and representative council of Congrega- 
tional churches and has been ordained by 
them and recommended to the board. Then 
there has been all this correspondence and 
personal interviews. The poor fellow says, 
with a sort of pathos which touched my heart 
and almost brought the tears to my eyes, ‘I 
concluded my interview with the committee 
with afree talk in which I told them, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I am understood by the churches; I am 
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understood by the ministers, I am understood 
by the missionaries, I am understood every- 
where I go except when I come to you. You 
cannot understand me.’’’ And when somebody 
said to him, ‘ Why can’t we understand you?’ 
he replied, ‘Because you regard that as ex- 
tremely important which I regard as of no im- 
portance at all.’ And the man was right! ... 

‘Mr. President, you are surely up in all 
that is going on in the theological world to- 
day. You are familiar with the things that 
are occupying the thoughts of men out in the 
world—no man more so. And I submit to 
you, I submit to these honored brethren who 
do me the honor to listen to me now, where un- 
der the broad, blue sky of heaven is there any- 
body who thinks anything at all about future 
probation but the American Board? In what 
book is it? In what periodical? What re- 
ligious quarterly is discussing it? Where is 
it? It is as dead for all practical purposes as 
last year’s oyster shells. It is a convenient 
piece of intellectual furniture that some men 
seem to think eases their view of God and 
may be helpful to them. I never wish it, I do 
not need it. I am like Noyes, only a little 
more so. I am areverent agnostic. Do you 


_want to tell me that this board represents the 


Congregational churches of the United States 
in the idea that the untold millions of the 
heathen are going down from the darkness 
and degradations and irresponsibility of their 
awful condition on earth to eternal conscious 
misery? We do not believe that doctrine. 
To my mind, and to the minds of the people 
to whom I have preached, it is as far beyond 
the bounds of rational belief as its intrinsic 
atrocity is beyond the bounds of exaggeration. 
We believe that they, as all men, are in the 
hands of the divine Father, and He has not 
been pleased to tel] us what He is going to do 
with them, and it is a libel on God to repre- 
sent them as going out of their darkness and 
irresponsibility into eternal conscious perdi- 
tion. We do not believe anything of the kind 
in the Congregational churches... . 

““T represent here a Congregational church 
of nearly 2,000 members. I have a right to 
stand here—it is the oniy right I have got 
around here—and I am going to use it. I 
was saying that we do not believe that. Now, 
some brethren feel it a relief to their minds 
to speculate a little as to the way in which 
God ‘will do that which we all believe is 
going to be done, virtually all, though there 
are now and then ‘exceptional cases.’ But 
we all believe in God’s gracious love. ‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do rigat?’ Old 
Abraham was able to say that much, but we 
have heard from God thousands of years this 
side of Abraham and today we raise the ques- 
tion, ‘Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
lovingly?’ He will, and I leave the whole 
matter there. Some of my dear brethren find 
it a comfort to indulge in the hope that the 
knowledge of Christ will be given to the 
heathen in a future state. Well, I hope you 
are right, but it does not make any difference 
to my faith whethér you are or not. And yet, 
brethren, here are your instructions given to 
the Prudential Committee, and about that lit- 
tle cherry stone the American Board has been 
working and cutting heads on it through these 


years and keeping itself all stirred up, while 


if they had let it alone it would have been as 
dead as it is everywhere else. Now,I ask you 
to repeal your instructions and go back to 
your manual and proceed with your work ina 
broad way. There is no heresy in our churches 
that is going to disturb anything or anybody. 
The Congregational churches of the United 
States are as loyal to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
they ever were or as any body of churches in 


the land today. Get away from your scare 


about thisthing.... 

‘The contention so far is about a thing that 
every body else has stopped talking about and 
stopped thinking about. It is not heard of in 
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Boston or in Andover or in Brooklyn, and Mr. 
Noyes says it is not heard of in Japan. It is 
not heard of any where until we come up here 
and begin to cut heads on cherry stones. Sol 
urge the abolition of all these instructions to 
the Prudential Committee and that they be 
sent back to the manual. If it had been in 
order I would have had a resolution here this 
morning that the Prudential Committee be re- 
lieved henceforth from all responsibility for 
the theology of missionary candidates and 
that the same be relegated to the place where 
it Congregationally belongs—a council of the 
churches of the vicinage. If you, brethren, 
are brave enough and broad enough and gen- 
erous enough this morning to appoint Mr. 
Noyes, if you will do it without any further 
qualifications and in a generous way, and if 
you will pass the amendment I have offered 
here and also that additional one which I have 
suggested, you will have the whole time of 
the board meeting next year for religious ex- 
ercises. There will not be a debate and no- 
‘body can get up one on any subject if you will 
pass those two resolutions.”’ 

Mr. Henry D. Hyde : ‘‘ Tdo not know.that any 
member of our committee felt that it would be 
possible for them to present a unanimous report 
upon the questions that were referred to them. 
Following the immediate appointment of the 
committee a public hearing was given to all 
parties who had anything that they wished to 
say upon any side of the questions that were 
presented, and I believe that all who came 
before the committee had full opportunity to 
express their views. We were informed that 
there was one party that was very determined 
that one course of action should be taken and 
would accept nothing else, and that there was 
another party that would equally affirm that 
the opposite course should be taken and would 
accept nothing else. Asrepresenting the views 
of those two parties or classes there were men 
upon the committee. The first proposition 
that we took up was with reference to the 
Noyes case. Every man in the room was 
asked in order to say whatever he had to say 
upon that question, and when we had gone 
around there was by no means a unanimity of 
opinion. Every man had expressed his views 
as to how the question lay in his own mind. 
I have a feeling that if, all these statements 
could have been taken down and preserved 
some day we should look back upon it with 
interest; but there were no reporters present, 
and the only result that has come from that 
committee you will find in the report we have 
presented. When we had reached that point 
of the case, finding that different gentlemen 
entertained different views upon the subject, 
we were brought face to face with this ques- 
tion, Shall we report that we are unable to 
agree? Because, if we could not agree in the 
quiet conference of a committee-room, where 
we all sat face to face and had no desire to 
say anything except what we felt and be- 
lieved, then it must be accepted practically 
that you could hardly be expected to agree 
coming together in the larger audience as you 
have this morning. Was it desirable, was it a 
factor, underall the circumstances, while there 
were some differences of opinion, that we 
should fail to agreé and that this question 
should go on until the result should be—no 
man could say what? Every man in that 
committee felt that he had a duty to the Con- 
gregational churches and to his Christian pro- 
fession to perform. Every man felt, whatever 
his shade of opinion, that no greater calamity 
could come upon our body than a further dis- 
cussion of this question. . . 

“But there was something which has 
brought us together, something to which we 
have been directing our money and our prayers 
for years, something for which the missionary 
has been laying down his life, that we felt we 
ought to respect and that we ought, if possi- 
ble, to try and find some common ground 
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upon which we could meet. It was not ex- 
pected that every man there would come into 
full accord with the rest. It is not expected 
that you will upon all questions. But we de- 
sired a spirit of forbearance, one man holding 
his views and yet respecting the views of a 
brother who might upon some matters differ 
from him. You cannot say today that all men 
upon these questions shall have exactly the 
same opinion, but [ think we ought to be able 
to say that upon these questions there is such 
a unanimity that we can shake hands and go 
forward. Our conference was not angry ; there 
was not an unkind word said of any member 
of the Prudential Committee, of any mission- 
ary or of any secretary; and you may discuss 
this matter all day long and tomorrow and I 
do not think there will be any fact that will 
be brought out that did not appear and was 
not presented and talked over by the com- 
mittee. .'.. 

“The discassion went on and it began to be 
considered whether or not it was deemed de- 
sirable from any standpoint that we should 
make a direct and specific reeommendation on 
the case of Mr. Noyes. We found upon that 
point that we ‘were unanimous that it was de- 
sirable, and we believed that it was a part of 
the duty laid upon us to try and find some con- 
clusion that you, members of this corporation 
and representing the churches, might also 
find some common ground upon which you 
could act... . Some men will think we went 
too far in one way, some men will think we 
went too far in the other way. The fifteen 
gentlemen were uvanimous in their belief— 
not all from the same standpoint, not all as 
giving the same reasons, but on the whole, 
taking all.the circumstances of the case into 
consideration, the situation that we were in, 
the form in which the. question existed, the 
fact that the Prudential Committee had once 
tendered Mr. Noyes an appointment and then 
when his reply came said that they found 
themselves limited by the instructions of the 
board—that if this board should see fit to say 
that they would take the responsibility of the 
appointment, without any reflection upon the 
Prudential Committee or without changing 
the doctrinal position of the board, it was 
wise to request the board to appoint Mr. 
Noyes. ... . 

‘The prayer and the desire of every mem- 
ber of that committee is not that you shall 
forfeit any right, not that you shall give up 
any principle which you believe it is your 
duty to avow and stand by, but as you love 
this cause, as you love the American Board 
and its work, as you believe that the greatest 
opportunity for it liesin the immediate future— 
that the hope of the world in a large measure 
is not merely what other denominations may 
do, but that we shall carry foward the banner 
of Christ ourselves to an unregenerate world; 
that we shall do it standing sboulder to shoul- 
der, and, whether one man may haye a little 
more tendency to march a little quicker than 
another, whether one man may feel that there 
is a larger obligation in one direction than in 
another, before and above all there is the 
cause to which we have committed ourselves 
in the most solemn consecration of life—our 
prayer is that we may live together in unity 
as brethren; that united as brethren we may 
at last accept, as we shall make account for 
our doings here, whatever judgment shall be 
made upon our actions in the future; that we 
shall be able to act together upon this matter. 

“If we cannot, gentlemen, if upon the reso- 
lution that appoints Mr. Noyes and makes no 
reflections upon anybody and which reaffirms 
the position of the board—bringing together 
the different elements there—if we cannot 
agree upon that, then I do not know what the 
next step will be. We do not care to contem- 
plate that now. It is worth more to each one 
of us to join hand in hand with a Christian 
brother in behalf of the great cause and work 
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of this society than it is to stand off from him, 
unless principle compels you to do so and re- 
gard him as set up expressly either for you to 
oppose or for him to oppose you. And I am 
frank to say, having known somewhat of the 
different views of these gentlemen in the com- 
mittee and the positiveness with which they 
held their opinions, that when we came to 
discuss matters face to face there was com- 
paratively little difference left, although no 
man undertook to restrain or failed to give ut- 
terance to whatever might be his view, and no 
man sought to persuade any other man to 
yield what he regarded as a principle. If we 
cannot now come together and adopt that 
resolution as a whole, then our work has been 
in vain. Wethank you for whatever consid- 
eration you may have shown us by referring 
the matter to us, and we can only say, having 
endeavored to do,the best we could, and hav- 
ing agreed upon what seemed to us, on the 
whole, to be the best thing to do, we thank you 
for the appointment and leave the matter in 
your hands.” 

Dr. Behrends: ‘‘The question before us is 
avery simple one. It refers to the propriety 
and the justice of appointing Mr. Noyes and 
commissioning him as a missionary of the 
American Board. I wish to say that for myself 
I am glad that we are now dealing at last with 
a concrete case. I have felt for a long while 
that one of the difficulties which has faced us 
is that we have been discussing theoretical 
principles, and honest men always do differ 
in the application which they make of theo- 
retical principles. So I have been disposed to 
give all possible credit to the members of the 
Prudential Committee, as to the thorough- 
going Christian honesty and’ conscientious- 
ness (vith which they have interpreted the 
instructions given to them by the board. I 


want to say that I have combined them to-. 


gether. It has seemed to me that they are not 
as logically consistent with each other as they 
might be, and therefore, while I am free to 
say that when the case of Mr. Noyes was sus- 
pended as to further action I was greatly and 
bitterly disappointed, I did not get mad but 


I came very nearly getting mad, though I 


kept my temper and did not say anything to 
anybody. But when I: came to review the 
case, and imagined myself to be one of the 
members of. that Prudential Committee, with 
all these instructions facing me from Des 
Moines onward, in letters, in resolutions; in 
speeches made from the platform, I concluded 
that I could not for the life of me see how the 
Prudential Committee could have taken any 
other action than that which they did take, 
namely, referring this whole matter to the 
American Board. 

“T wish to say, further, that, for my own 
part, I give them credit for thorough-going 
honesty in submitting this question to the 
corporate members of the American Board. I 
do not believe for a moment that they are 
playing with us. They wish us to act as men, 
and, having themselves manfully @onfessed 
that they are face to face with a perplexity, 
they have asked us in the same generous spirit 
of honest Christian manhood to face the ques- 
tions involved. . . . My own teeling about the 
Noyes matter is this, brethren. Conservative 
as I have always been I think that it is a 
simple matter of justice to Mr. Noyes, on the 
basis of that document to which he appeals as 
the only one by which his theological stand- 
ing is to be judged, that he should be recog- 
nized and appointed as a missionary of the 
American Board. I think it would greatly 
clear the air if we could wipe out, so far as 
any influence upon our personal judgment is 
concerned, all the controversy that preceded 
the doctrinal statement which he read before 
the Berkeley Street Council, all the reports 


“which have come to us in regard to answers 
given to questions propounded when he met. 


the committee face to face, everything that 
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has transpired since, and to judge him theo- . 


logically simply upon the basis of that state- 
ment which he made before the council. That 
is the one statement to which Mr. Noyes refers 
again and again as the only one which he 
wishes to be judged by, so that, even in the 
concluding paragraph of his letter to Mr. Elli- 
son, he says: ‘While I have tried to put my 
answers in such wise as to accommodate my 
replies to the form in which you have put 
your questions, I prefer my own statement.’ 

“Now, brethren, I say in all honesty that 
every man is entitled to the disclaimer which 
Mr. Noyes makes, namely; that he has not 
been rightly understood. I do not know who 
is to blame in the matter. I will not attempt 
to fix the responsibility even by suggestion. 
I am not an old man now, but I was a younger 
man once, and I know that if everybody who 
is illogical and inconsistent must have a club 
beaten about his head there are precious few 
of us that would be here today. I know, also, 
another thing. that, under the stress and the 
pressure of pastoral responsibility for the 
souls of menu, there are a great many rain- 
bows which we chase in earlier years which 
we find after a while to have no pots of gold 
beneath them. I am willing to trust a man, 
who is right in his spirit and whose general 
convictions are along evangelical lines, to 
rectify any theories or speculations that to 
me, who ain twenty-five or thirty years older, 
may seem to be unwarranted. I have had 
them myself. I would not give a nickel for 
a young man who did not have them. I want 
to see men in middle life and old men con- 
servative, but [do not také much stock in a 
young man who, at the age of twenty-five, is 
hardened into the lines of the orthodoxy of 
fifty years ago. ... 

“Then take that statement before the 
Berkeley Street council. Ido not know of any 
mortal man in all my relations to the ministry, 
whether among the Congregational churches 
or in the fellowship of the churches from 
which I came, who would not accept and sub- 
scribe to every single word, every single dot 
of the ‘‘i” and crossing of the ‘‘t,” in that 
short paragraph in which he speaks of God’s 
treatment of the heathen who, in this life, 
have not heard the gospel. If it please you, 
my brethren, let it be an exceptional case; but 
I say without one single particle of excite- 
ment, without a jot or tittle of personal preju- 
dice, that statement is evangelical from center 
to circumference, as sound to the core as any 
statement could be made. I want to know 
whether you men who have fought the battle 
for a universal atonement in the New England 
of the past are going back upon the triumphs 
of the fathers and refuse to acknowledge that 
a doctrine of a universal atonement cannot 
logically be maintained unless it has for its 
precedent the logical and Scriptural assump- 
tion that all men are under a redemptive 
economy. And if it so be that all men in 
birth are both lost and redeemed—lost by the 
fall in the first Adam and redeemed from the 
fall by the second Adam—then it is but a re- 
statement of that general proposition that, in 


some way, we may not know how, we may 


refuse to speculate about it—in some way, be 
it after death or in the hour of death or during 
the present earthly life itself, with its moral 
responsibilities and possibilities of divine 
choices, before any man’s eternal destiny is 
settled there will come to him the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ. There is no heresy in 
that, and I am prepared to say that I am ready 
to vote not only for the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes but for five hundred men like him. 

“T have no fear for the orthodoxy of this 
board; I. have no fear for the evangelical 
trumpet tone that it shall sound against Uni- 
tarianism and Universalism if it shall plant 
itself, and its young men shall plant them- 
selves, upon ‘that single plank which Mr. 
Noyes has introduced into his statement of 
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doctrine. Brethren, there is no heresy there, 


and if that is all the man contends for there is 
no heresy in his heart. And, therefore, it is 
not strange to me that he should add that this 
matter has not come into his mind during all 
the years that he has been in active mission- 
ary service. If the heresy comes in anywhere 
it will come in after that general statement 
has been made. 

‘When one way seems clearer to one man 
than another way to another, I confess to you 
that neither the suggestion of a probation 
after death nor the suggestion, which has been 
recently put forth by Professor Fairbairn, of an 


‘eternal probation in any wise lightens the dark- 


ness of the subject, in any wise takes from me 
the tremendous pressure under which Talways 
face the great problems of eschatology. But, 
after all, Lam unwilling to pass into that land 
of gloom and of darkness in the line of theologi- 
eal speculation and to insist that either this 
theory or that theory shall be prominent. We 
do not know anything about it, beloved, and 
the great Master of us all has given to you 
and to me, not the task of passing judgment 
at the bar of our own consciences upon the 
eternal destinies of the souls of men—that is 
in His keeping, the Judge who will do right— 
but it is your work and mine, upon whieh as 
a common platform we all ought to be able to 
stand, to push forward the kingdom of His 
Son and the triumph of righteousness by the 
grace of Jesus Christ into all the continents 
of the earth and the islands of the sea, until 
this round planet shall become radiant with 
the light of God’s love and shall be trans- 
formed into the vestibule of heaven itself. 
‘Mr. Noyes is a young man; he will learn a 
great deal in the next twenty years. So will 
you andI. We have learned a great deal in 
the last thirty years, and God forbid that any 
heart should ever grow so old as not to have 
sympathy for the intellectual travails of the 
young men of our generation. Never was 
there a generation in all the history of the 
church when thought was so vigilant, when 
so many and so intricate and painful problems 
were pressing home upon the attention of men 
and the judgment and the action of Christian 
believers. If the pulse be all right in its fer- 
vent loyalty to Jesus Christ, if the reason be 
all right, having been trained along the lines 
of simple evangelical preaching, let us take 
these young men at their word and send them 
out with a Godspeed and trust for the future 
in Him who, through all the past eighteen 
centuries, has not abandoned His church but 
has been the Captain of our salvation to this 
hour and will be to the end of the world.” 
After explanation by several previous speak- 
ers of the construction which they wished to 
have put upon their words and a withdrawal 
of one or two resolutions not strictly germane 
to the question under discussion, Mr. Joseph 
Cook, who had already had one or two brisk 
little colloquies with Dr. Meredith, took the 
platform and made a long address. He looked 
upon Mr. Noyes as the figurehead of an idea, 
and argued that his appointment would be 
the admission of the thin edge of a wedge and 


would set a deplorable precedent. Mr. Cook’ 


then undertook to read what purported to be 
a statement of Mr. Noyes’s views, but to which 
both Dr. Meredith and Dr. Walker objected, as 
not having been acknowledged by Mr. Noyes 
as his own. The president sustained this point 
of order, but Mr. Cook evaded the decision by 
supposing a case and reading the statement. 
He quoted Dr. Shedd, Dr. George Smith of Ed- 
inburgh and Dr. Briggs as opposed to future 
probation. He urged that Congregational mis- 
sions ought to keep in touch theologically with 
missions of other denominations the world 
over, and then summarized his argument 
against the appointment of Mr. Noyes, as 
follows: 

“1, His appointment has been twice declined 
decisively on account of views of his which 
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the board thinks divisive and perversive and 
which, as he has himself recently affirmed, 
remain unchanged. 

“2. His broadest departures from average 
conservative standards will be sure to be used 
industriously as a precedent, and the prece- 
dent, as rapidly as possible, will be broadened 
into a rule of missionary appointment. 

‘3, His case cannot be treated as exceptional 
because the matter in dispute is one of doc- 
trinal principle, closely connected with other 
principles of vital importance in all religious 
work at home and abroad. 

“4, His case cannot be treated as an excep- 
tional case, because his friends are already 
claiming that, if he is appointed, he will make 
a precedent not to be treated as an exception 
but insisted on and imitated and repeated and 
ultimately made the rule. You say the regu- 
lations of the board will forbid this, but we 
have a resolution presented to us this morn- 
ing which reaffirms the instructions and at 
the same time allows the appointment of Mr. 
Noyes. I have great respect for the members 
of that embarrassed committee. A compro- 
mise has been effected. The cool, shrewd, 
unprejudiced, uncompromising, rationalistic 
public will see in the two sentences of the 
resolution we are now asked to pass a case of 
juxtaposition without coherence. My impres- 
sion is that the resolution is an example of 
resplendent self-contradiction. How can the 
board keep in remembrance all its past in- 
structions to the Prudential Committee and 
expect that committee to appoint Mr. Noyes? 
With my feeble capacities, I cannot possibly 
see how they can from any such instructions. 
We have had announced to us the purpose of 
repealing: the instructions to the Prudential 
Committee. That is the purpose, no doubt, of 
some gentlemen who do not voice the views 
of the majority of corporate members. How 
far is that to be pushed? Are the churches 
ready for the broad part of the wedge? After 
a good deal of travel I certainly believe they 
are not. Dr. @eorge Pentecost, a dear friend 
of mine, whom [ honor to my finger tips and 
who has imperiled his life by lecturing for two 
years under the vertical rays of pagan suns, 
and who knows both sides of the Atlantic 
well, told me that if Mr. Noyes was appointed 
he should resign his position as a member of 
the American Board.” 

Dr. Meredith: ‘‘ He ought to do so, anyhow. 
He’s a Presbyterian minister in England.” 

Mr. Cook: “‘ This audience seems ready to 
swing back the Congregational shoulder from 
its position of honor in line with the other 
regiments on the field at the front, I am a 
friend of evangelical Christendom as a whole. 
Vote as you please here today, you will not 
defeat me, for [am afriend of all regiments. 
Your Presbyterian regiment is not going to 
the rear, your Methodist and your Baptist 
regiments will not go to the rear. If the Con- 
gregational regiment chooses*to drop back 
today out of its position in this phalanx I 
shall mourn for my ancestors landed on Plym- 
outh Rock. I am nobody, but I ask you to 
remember that you are somebody. 

“5. The world expects of the American 
Board and the churches will demand of it 
consistency and not collapse. The boaed,in 
great national gatherings -at Des Moines, 
Springfield, New York, Minneapolis, Pitts- 
field and Chicago, has pronounced such views 
as those of Mr. Noyes divisive and perversive, 
so that he could not be appointed without a 
change in the doctrinal basis of the board, 
solemnly affirmed and reaffirmed and reiter- 
ated by great and memorable majorities. So 
the world will understand you if you appoint 
Mr. Noyes, saying no more than you have 
said in this resolution. There will be the 
necessity of continued explanation. You will 
be on a defensive, out of line with the evan- 


‘gelical regiments, and you will find your- 
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selves, I fear, abandoned by some of your 
devoutest supporters. 

‘6. If there is to be a change in the doc- 
trinal basis of the board it should be made 
after the maturest deliberation and at some 
meeting having for one of its purposes a re- 
vision of the standards and fairly announced 
in advance to all the corporate members. 
Here we are at Worcester on the best ground 
the friends of the new departure could desire 
for a conflict between opposing forces in the 
board. This is the year of the World’s Fair 
and some of us who are not very wealthy 
have expended as much as we care to do in 
excursions. I think the corporate members 
are not as fully represented as they often have 
been in annual gatherings. This is a year 
also of commercial panic. If you are going 
to change the doctrinal basis of the board 
give us a year’s notice and let there be a fair 
debate. 

“7, The good character of Mr. Noyes makes 
him only the more dangerous as a representa- 
tive of eccentric views. I believe Dr. Peabody 
was a Christian, but I would not like to pay 
the bills of Dr. Peabody as a missionary. 

“8, It is notorious that the Japan Mission 
has been industriously prompted and coached 
by friends of the new departure in America to 
ask for the appointment of Mr. Noyes. The 
native preachers of Japan, according to the 
testimony of President Kozaki, the distin- 
guished successor of the distinguished Joseph 
Hardy Neesima, hold a theology more broad 
than that of Andover. In a recent conversa- 
tion with President Kozaki he said that he 
was misinterpreted at Chicago in what he said 
in the Parliament of Religions concerning 
Presbyterians, but he adheres, as I under- 
stand it, to the published reports of what he 
said about the Kumiai churches, namely, that 
they hold a doctrine concerning future proba- 
tion, or a theory amounting to a settled hope, 
not a formulated conviction, broader than that 
which Andover professes. They are not Uni- 
tarians, they are not Universalists, but they 
are almost as near being Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists as they can be and not be... . 

“9. Mr. Noyes himself, since his appoint- 
ment was first declined by the Prudential 
Committee, has not asked for an appointment, 
That I consider a fact of capital consequence. 

10, It is against all precedent and good 
policy to appoint as a missionary any one to 
whom any considerable and reasonable body 
of the constituents of the board who must 
support him have objections. It is against 
the practice of the board to send out any one 
who offends the theological sympathies of any 
large element in its constituency. 

‘11. Mr. Noyes’s appointment would so of- 
fend a large constituency as to diminish to an 
important extent the financial receipts of the 
board. I know of one or two wills which have 
been changed because this action was threat- 
ened. I hear on many sides statements that 
gentlemen who have given by the thousand to 
the board will not give a penny to carry to the 
ends of the earth the doctrine which denies 
the accuracy of the representation of the first 
chapter of Romans concerning the authority 
of conscience, the resplendent gift of God to 
every man. ... I believe itis the Scriptural 
teaching that there is no opportunity for re- 
pentance beyond death. Now because I be- 
lieve that I have a motive of omnipotent force 
to do what little I can in the brief gleam we 
call life fOr missions, both at home and abroad. 
Whoever undermines that motive undermines, 
in my view, the authority of Scripture, under- 
mines the standing of the wheel within the 
wheels which moves the glorious activity of 
the churches of every evangelical name for the 
salvation of the world. We have heard a doc- 
trine here concerning Congregational councils 
that I believe is not Congregational at all. Is 
it a doctrine of our Congregational polity that 
the local council anywhere has authority to 
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determine what bills shall be paid by all the 
churches everywhere? Nobody thinks that is 
good Congregationalism. Forone I beg per- 
mission to ask of any one here if that is good 
Congregationalism? The dictatorship of a 
local council anywhere over all the cburches 
everywhere, as to whose bills they shall pay, 
is neither good Congregationalism nor com- 
mon sense. It was advocated here in a speci- 
men of mere rattle-headed rhetoric and ap- 
plauded with rattle-headed rapture. Ofcourse 
I make myself vehemently unpopular, but it 
is the felicity of an independent platform to 
be able to do so and take the consequences. 

“12, The hypothesis of probation after death 
is well known to be a part of a new theology, 
so called, which prolonged discussion has 
shown to be full of crudities, error and self- 
contradictions. 

“13, The'teaching of this hypothesis has led 
to spiritual barrenness in the few churches 
where it has been openly presented or tacitly 
assumed to be the truth. 

“14, The appointment of Mr, Noyes would 
subject the board to a repetition of such at- 
tacks as have béen continued during the last 
seven years. We supposed that some practi- 
cal law of courtesy would interfere with the 
repeated presentation of this topic, but if you 
open this postern gate how long would it go 
unused? How long will the alert men who 
know so well when in the saddle how to 
drive neglect the opportunity to mount into 
the saddle? 

15. Lastly, I do most solemnly maintain 
that the reversal of the doctrinal position of 
the board, by direct or more or less indirect 
methods, would be a contradiction of the let- 
ter and spirit of the gospel of our Saviour and 
Lord. Let us lift the flag of orthodoxy, in its 
scholarly, aggressive, advanced forms, to the 
very summit of the flagstaff of the fortress 
we are defending. Let us be no loiterers or 
sluggards in the matter of the learning of our 
time. Irejoice in the activity of young men 
in the discussion of new theories, but, after 
all, a few things have been settled as to the 
meaning of the Scriptures. A few things are 
clear to the churches, and one of them is the 
contention I have put forward so often—that 
it is never safe for a man to die in his sins.” 

Prof. Henry Fairbanks: “I wish to call attention 
to the fact that the resolution does not base the pro- 
pesed appointment of Mr. Noyes upon anything 
whatever relating to his doctrinal views, but simply 
upon the action of the Japan mission, and if we 
establish any precedent by appointing him we es- 
tablish no precedent whatever as to any theological 
basis of appointment. Weestablish only this prece- 
dent, that whenever a mission unanimously requests 
the appointment of a man who has been laboring 
with them, and of whom they know more than we 
do, then it is proper,that he should be appointed. I 
do not believe that that precedent will ever be 
troublesome to this board, and all this discussion 
as to the precedent we are establishing is out of the 
case entirely. The simple. question is, is it worth 
while, when a mission unanimously requests the 
appointment of a man who has been laboring with 
them and whose work and whose theology they 
know, is it worth while for the board to refuse to 
appoint him, or shall the board establish the prece- 
dent that under those conditions he may be ap- 
pointed? Brethren, I think we ought either‘to say 
that the Japan mission is not worthy to be a mis- 
Sion of this board or else we ought to heed their 
unanimous request in a case they know so well.” 

Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin: “In my extreme old age 
and feeble voice I would not address this great 
assembly if there had been any other missionary 
who had spoken on this subject; and I wish to speak 
on the concrete question, not on the theoretic one. 
Ihave very little interest in the discussion that has 
taken place because it refers to our own condition. 
It refers to the United States, or such part of the 
United States as is occupied and influenced by mem- 


bers of the American Board. The great question - 


is, what influence will your action have upon 
your missions abroad? It is now sixty years since 
I became personally acquainted with the secre- 
taries at the missionary rooms, Cornhill, Boston. I 

known all the secretaries from that time to 
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this; I have known personally by far the greater 
number of the Prudential Committee; and your mis- 
sions have been conducted along one line, which you 
may call the old orthodox line, if you please, and 
there has been no variation. Your missions in the 
Turkish Empire and in all papal lands, and wher- 
ever you find the Oriental churches—Armenian, 
Greek, Syrian, Jacobite Syrian, Ethiopian, whatever 
they may be—have to meet with this doctrine of 
probation after death. All those churches without 
exception are builtupon that doctrine. I have never 
met with an Oriental or a Romanist who did not 
believe in probation after death. Their hope is 
placed on that doctrine. Their sins are indulged in 
on that basis. I haye known one man of the basest 
life, when he knew he was dying, surround himself 
with two sets of men—musicians, to distract his 
attention, and the clergy, to administer to him the 
last sacraments, he leaving a sum of money for the 
performance of masses for his wicked soul after 
death. His hope was that by the discipline of suffer- 
ing, by the ministries of the church, by the offering 
of the bloodless sacrifice in the mass and by the 
prayers and supplications of the church and of the 
Virgin Mary and the saints, bis wicked soul would 


' be freed from its entanglements and his destiny 


after all his life of sin would be life eternal. Now 
that is the condition of the people to whom you 
have sent your missionaries, and your missionaries 
have invariably preached that ‘now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation.’ This proposed 
appointment will reverse all that. Pass this case, 
admit Mr. Noyes, and it will be known over all the 
word that the American Board has joined the side 
of its enemies and all the devout believers in the 
Oriental and in the papal churches will utter a 
shout of joy. Iknow that many of them who have 
begun to doubt about the safety of this position of 
trusting to the future life for salvation will feel 
discouraged and saddened. I know that in the Ar- 
menian churches in the Ottoman Empire that belief 
is very largely undermined; and now the Gregorian 
churches are admitting into their own pulpits the 
most devout Armenian preachers of your churches 
which have been founded there, and many of your 
missionaries. Admit this case and you efface your 
record of eighty years; you go back on your evan- 
gelical course; you spread dismay and discourage- 
ment among your missionaries in the Turkish Em- 
pire and in papal lands. I would rather that my 
right arm should perish than sanction such a con- 
crete case as this.” 

Hon. Chester Holcombe: ‘‘The chairman of the 
committee of fifteen, of which I had the misfortune 
to be a member, has spoken at our request and has 
said all that need be said, in my judgment, in refer- 
ence to the action of that committee. What I have 
to say now is simply expressive of my own feeling 
and not in any way an indication or reflection of the 
ideas of the committee. I see by the newspapers 
this morning that I am classed as a conservative. 
Be that as it may, there are two or three very prac- 
tical, plain, simple points which I am exceedingly 
anxious, as a corporate member of this board, should 
be kept clearly and distinctly in the minds of other 
corporate members when we come to vote upon this 
most important question. One of those points is 
simply this: that there is, after all that has been 
said and after all the learned and unlearned and the 
wise and unwise speeches that have been made on 
this subject from first to last for years, a sincere 
and honest conviction in the minds of a large pro- 
portion of the corporation, as well as other support- 
ers of the American Board, that Mr. Noyes does 
come fairly and Jegitimately within the lines drawn 
in past actions of the board upon this one crucial 
matter. If there were not such a class of people 
the question could not have come before this meet- 
ing. Whether that fact is justified or not need not 
be considered at the moment; it is the reason why 
the case comes up and forms a burning topic before 
us today. The second point is this: the American 
Board is a representative and a servant of the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States. It is not 
a private corporation, as has been asserted on this 
platform this morning. It is simply the servant 
and representative of every Congregational church 
in this country. We all honor and love that grand, 
old, bistoric church in Boston, said, I believe cor- 
rectly, to be the largest giver to foreign missions 
among the Congregational churches of this country. 
This body represents that church, and with exactly 
the same fidelity and truthfulness it ought to rep- 
resent, and attempts to represent, the feeble little 
church out under the shadows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, whose contributions amount to $1.75 to for- 
eign missions during the year, the entire sum being 
given by the home missionary who preaches to the 
little audience which gathers there. lt is not the 
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representative of any one church or of any one theo- 
logical seminary, or of any oue man, but of all the 
Cor gregational churches and organizations within 
the limits of this great country. That being true, 
no one man need expect to come upon this platform 
or come into the counsels. of this body and have ex- 
actly the ideas which flow in his own mind adopted 
as the policy of the board. In other words, if this 
board is to live and carry on in the future its glori- 
ous and magnificent career, there must be a con- 
stant spirit of compromise, of conciliation, of for- 
bearance and of patience with the views of each 
other. We felt that necessity yesterday when we 
labored in that committee meeting, and I can say, 
without conceit, that, whatever may have been the 
failures of your committee of fifteen, no committee 
ever labored more industriously and more faithfully 
to bring some possible solution to what seemed to 
be a vexed question which threatened to rend this 
board into fragments. And I beg the members who 
are to vote upon this question simply to remember 
these points and to bear in mind that the future of 
the American Board, so far as human eyes ean see, 
rests in your hands and trembles on your votes to- 
day.’’ 

Rey. Dr. J. R. Thurston: ‘As to the doctrine of 
Mr. Noyes, I wish simply to read this sentence taken 
from his own paper as read before the Berkeley 
Council: ‘With the gospel message I’ believe there 
comes the decisive opportunity and obligation to re- 
pent.’ If that is not in conflict with Paul’s teach- 
ing in Romans I do not know what can be. Mr. 
Noyes personally is of little moment. It is the idea 
which he represents, and of which he has been the 
representative the past four years that is impor- 
tant. We may pass that subsequent resolution, and 
it will be interpreted by the world that we have 
kept it to the mouth and have taken it back with 
the hand. It will strengthen the trend which is so 
tremendous in our churches toward practical Uni- 
versalism, and it is in direct conflict with the very 
constitutive theory of this board, which is that no 
man of extreme views shall be appointed but those 
who hold the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches and those only. Never has any one been 
asked to appoint any man to whom our liberal 
friends have made doctrinal objections. ‘ We are 
asked to reverse the eighty years’ practice of the 
board and appoint a man to whom many in the 
churches do make very conscientious doctrinal ob- 
jections. Therefore we are in conflict with our con- 
stitutive condition. Again, it is an entering wedge. 
We are told that something is to follow it—next 
year possibly, certainly, wheu we come back under 
the blighting influence at the East of that depart- 
ure from the faith in the first part of this century, 
it will be attempted. The camel wished to come 
into the tent. There was objection, but he made so 
much trouble that they said at last, ‘Let him have 
his head in; there is such an everlasting wrangle 
that it will make peace. Let him have his head in 
and that is all.’ Did that stop the coming in of the — 
whole body and putting out the rightful occupants? 
The camel’s head is to be admitted today and possi- 
bly an attempt will be made to bring the whole 
camel in. Itisasa friend of peace that I protest 
against this appointment. ... 

“Reference has been made to the possible loss of 
contributions if Mr. Noyes is appointed, and on the 
other hand we are told that there will be lossif he 
is not appointed. This is not relevant. I remember 
the remark attributed to Alpheus Hardy when the 
question first came up, ‘The American Board is not 
for sale.’ I suggest simply that the argument is 
notall ononeside. I beg of my conservative friends 
not to withhold one dollar of contribution to this 
board. When the Roman republic was in danger 
the senate passed an act putting absolute authority 
into the hands of the consul, with this condition: 
‘See that the republic receive no detriment.’ 
Those words have been ringing in my ears this past 
week. The churches say to us: ‘See that the mis- 
sions and missionaries receive no detriment.’.. . 
Withhold not one dollar, but rather increase your 
gifts until, if constrained to leave the old board, in 
the constituency of which we were born and reared 


_and which we have loved as our very life, we will 


not leave it until we ask the board to give us such 
portion of their work as will be fully equivalent to 
what we have done by our contributions.” 

Rey. Dr. C. M. Hyde: “I wish simply to say, as 
one of the missionaries of the American Board, that 
I voice the sentiments of many with whom I have 
spoken, if not all, that this large assembly inter- 
ested in the work of the board should adopt the 
report of this committee. Both a condition and a 
theory confront us now. You have heard much in 
relation to both of these aspects of this question. 
In relation to the theory let me say that, in my 
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pinion, in the stress of God’s providence, we have 
been called upon as Christian believers not to 
change our position but to change our front. We 
who go as missionaries to the heathen speak to 
them not so much of salvation from death as of anew 
life in Christ. Then, again, as to the condition con- 
fronting us, do not, 1 beseech you, make the practi- 
cal blunder of seeking to save your consistency 
instead of saving souls. Why should the Camper- 
down ram into the Victoria to save the discipline 
of the British navy? I plead with you not to thrust 
your fist into your brother’s face, but lock hands 
with him and walk together to save souls.” 

Rey. Dr. G. F. Magoun: ‘‘ There is something very 
comical to my mind in proposing to appoint aman 
as a missionary because, on the ground stated by 
two reverend brethren on this platform this morn- 
ing, he lacks logical faculty, so that it is impossible 
to find out exactly what he does believe on a very 
critical point. There is something very amusing in 
giving that as a qualification for appointment as a 
missionary. Wehave been told over and over again, 
by missionaries themselves. that the young men to 
be appointed ought to have the very highest quali- 
ties in scholarship and logic and eloquence if possi- 
ble, and now we have exactly the reverse in this 
case. It has been said that this is an exceptional 
ease, and it has also been said that it is not an ex- 
ceptional case. Certainly on this point it is a tre- 
mendously exceptional case—to appoint a man be- 
cause his qualities are so deficient that we cannot 
find ground for appointing him. ... Now, what 
folly and nonsense and boys’ play it is for us, away 
off here at this distance from that mission field, to 
be doctoring and tutoring our Prudential Commit- 
tee, the object being to prevent our having on our 
bands a mission in which the doctrine of future 
probation is held to be the only tenable one, and at 
the same time the thing is swallowed whole by the 
churches in that mission, and we have on our hands 
exactly such a mission—a mission in which the doc- 
trine of future probation that we are disputing 
about here is accepted, as it appears, universally! 
...It has been said that this measure which is 
before us is a compromise. I have a serious word tq 
say on this. In our public affairs we have often had 
most luminous and marvelous examples of the 
powerlessness of compromises. Our great states- 
men some years ago spent a great deal of time and 
labor in fixing up some very nice compromises that 
were going to remove the question of slavery from 
our national politics. The result was that the ques- 
tian had to be decided on principle, and the weak 
little compromises were swept out of the way in a 
flood of war. Now, my serious judgment is that, 
although a compromise such as that which has been 
proposed in the report of this committee will for a 
time answer a certain purpose, it will not answera 
permanent purpose. We were told that if Mr. 
Hume was only appointed to India peace would 
then come and everything would be charming. Mr. 
Hume was appointed and the fight went right on, 
and from the same parties, too, with whom we had 
the fight before. It did not settle anything; it did 
not give us peace; it did not add one nickel, I be- 
lieve, to the finances of the board. So we may com- 
promise and think we have settled this case, but 
eventually, some time or other, in some way or 
other, it has got to be settled on that principle 
which you yourself, sir, have stated over and over 
again, namely, that this board is commissioned to 
give the gospel to the world, and future probation 
is no part of the gospel. I believe that solemnly. 
We may go on in this way—we call it puttering in 
the West—but we shall not accomplish anything un- 
til we come to the question of principle; and it 
must be settled right, if it is to be permanently 
settled, and settled on the principles on which the 
American Board has been conducted up to this 
time.” i 

Rey. Dr. E. A. Lawrence: ‘Most of you have 
already seen the point, that in the same document 
which was read from the platform both our presi- 
dent and Mr. Noyes were misunderstood. Our pres- 
ident was here and was able on the spot to say that 
such a meaning as had been put into his words had 
not entered into his mind. Now, brethren, there 
are cases where there is a talent for misunderstand- 
ing. There are cases on the other side where there 
is a talent for that which is illogical. Perhaps 
neither of those talents has been exercised on this 
occasion, but certainly there is enough to show all 
of us that our brother Noyes, who is not here to 
speak for himself, has been spoken for in such a 
way as to convince one who entered that committee 
of fifteen with his mind against him that he had 
been misunderstood. Mr. Noyes is not here to 
speak. for himself, but others have spoken with 
such force as to convince the committee. The ques- 
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tion is whether the corporation is also ready to be 
convinced. The missionaries have spoken. It seems 
to me that we have not placed enough emphasis 
upon that fact. These missionaries belong to our 
missiou which is not, as has properly been said, up 
here for attack or insinuation, and which is not here 
for misunderstanding. Not only the missionaries 
but the mission itself has spoken; it is alla fellow- 
ship of work and of spiritual communion. The 
missionaries have said, ‘Let him be one of us.’ 
Has there been any precedent like this where a 
whole mission has come and made a request like 
this and the request has been refused? One word 
more. Some of those who have been dissatisfied 
have for years clung to the board. They have 
said, ‘No dollar that we can give shall be diverted 
from the board—nay, it shall not be diverted al- 
though at the beginning of the year we are urged 
to give on the ground of the mission and at the end 
of the year are told that our gifts show our approval 
of the administration.’ Is there a church here rep- 
resented which has withdrawn its contributions 
from the board? I do not believe there is. And, 
accordingly, I do not believe that there is a church 
here represented that will divert its contributions 
frem the board whatever be your vote here today.” 

Prof. C. M. Mead: ‘I do not wish to add any ar- 
guments with reference to the personal qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Noyes except to call attention to one 
point which I think has already been spoken of. 
You all know that the Prudential Committee itself 
in April last did practically appoint him and ex- 
pressed readiness to accepthbim. That seemed then, 
under the light they had, to be their verdict, and 
the only new light that has come upon the subject 
is that Mr. Noyes was unwilling to be regarded as 
having changed essentially his position and so 
frankly stated in his letter. The committee seemed 
willing to appoint him on the basis of the Berkeley 
Street statement, and he avows that he still wishes 
to be judged by that statement. Now it seems to 
me that if we are to speak of the ridiculous aspect 
of the case it comes very near to ridiculousness, if, 
on that small distinction which can be made be- 
tween the position as it was understood in April and 
the position which it assumes now, we are to talk 
about a possible disruption of this board. I think 
that, taking allthings together, the reasons for ap- 
pointing him under the circumstances are sufficient. 
But one reflection which forces itself upon me at 
this time is this—the very fact that we are here dis- 
cussing a doctrinal question of this sort shows to 
me what a. grave mistake was made when such a 
doctrinal question was first thrust upon the board. 
We have heard much of new departures, but I think 
that the worst new departure on the whole that has 
been made was made at Des Moines, when the old 
policy of the board, which simply left it as under- 
stood that the Prudential Committee were to repre- 
sent in their appointments the general doctrinal 
position of the churches, was abandoned and the 
new one was introduced of giving definite instruc- 
tions on particular doctrines. If it is competent 
for the board to give such specific instructions on 
that point, then why not on every point in the whole 
list of doctrines? There are many questions which 
are important. I claim to be about what my friend, 
Dr. Fisher, is. I don’t know exactly whether Iama 
liberal or a conservative. I think I ama liberal-con- 
servative one day and a conservative-liberal another 
day. I think there are many dangerous speculations 
and tendencies in the theological world, and I be- 
lieve in meeting them fairly in open and friendly 
discussion. 1 do not believe in trying to settle 
them by theological prosecutions or by test creeds. 
If this one doctrine is to be acted upon by the board 
there is no reason why these other questions of 
Biblical criticism and Christology and various other 
points, about which there are already or may be in 
the future out-cropping heresies or apparent here- 
sies, may not have to be severally voted upon. 
Now, I believe in taking off the swaddling clothes 
from the Prudential Committee. Let them act as 
men on their own responsibility as they always have 
acted before. We have put them into the position 
where they do not know whether they are conform- 
ing to the regulations of the board or not. At one 
time they take this course and at another a slightly 
different one, and the question is always arising 
whether their action comes within the limits of the 
instructions of the board. It is reduced to so fine a 
point that in one case, while the board had definitely 
adopted the view presented by the president of the 
board, the Prudential Committee rejects a man as 
not coming within those limits whom the president 
himself thinks does come within those limits. In 
other words, the Prudential Committee understand 
the president better than he does himself. That 
only illustrates the danger that we are running into 
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if we pursue this policy of instruction. I do not 
know that I am speaking on the point before us, but 
Iam speaking on a question that must arise sooner 
or later, and I think the only solution of the ques- 
tion is frankly and fully to take back that false step 
and put ourselveson theold ground. We have heard 
it said that we must continue the policy that has 
been current for eighty years. Let us in that re- 
spect go back to it, for we have abandoned it.” 

Secretary N. G. Clark: “I have been in close cor- 
respondence with all the members of the Japan 
mission from the first and I am not aware of a 
single missionary there who holds to the doctrine of 
future probation. One of the missionaries within 
two years has told me that he was not aware of 
any one who heldit. They are earnest and devoted 
men in that mission, seeking only to promote the 
interests of Christ’s kingdom there. One of the 
most orthodox and consecrated men there bas ex- 
pressed himself very decidedly against this doc- 
trine, yet he believes in receiving men there who 
will preach Christ and who are absorbed in the one 
purpose of bringing men to the knowledge of Goce, 
and he thinks that time spent on minor details is 
like a regiment of soldiers ordered to charge the 
enemy and stopping to play at marbles.” 

Rev. W. E. Barton: “The great majority of the 
constituency of the board, after all, is never heard 
on these occasions. The widow who gives her mite 
does not come here and make her speech. Very few 
of the young men in the ministry are those whose 
articles appear in our denominational papers. The 
assumption that the whole board, with the excep- 
tion of a very few, must be so conservative as to 
oppose the appointment of every man who does not 
come within the strictest limits I think has com- 
paratively little foundation. The great majority of 
the supporters of the board are saying very little 
but they feel very earnestly that it is time for this 
thing to stop. During the past summer I met a 
large number of pastors in Ohio and L!linois—con- 
servative almost to a man. They felt universally 
that the Prudential Committee had done the right 
thing and acted according to their instruction, and 
had been perfectly fair in throwing the matter back 
upon the board for further instructions, but they 
felt with equal strength and earnestness that the 
time had come for the board to say definitely to the 
Prudential Committee that Mr. Noyes, and all other 
men like him, ought to be appointed. It would be 
revolutionary, I know, but I wish that a popular 
vote of this whole assembly might be taken. Then 
I think we would find what the real American 
Board wants. I think the great majority of the 
supporters of the board do not believé in future 
probation and do not believe in indorsing it, yet 
they do wish every earnest man, filled with the 
Spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, who finds the call 
upon him to go and preach the gospel to the 
heathen, and can make his brethren ina council of 
ministers believe that he is so called, and the mis- 
sionaries in the field approve his fitness, they be- 
lieve that every such man should be sent, and sent 
at once. 

“Tt seems to be a little illogical that we should be 
supposed to indorse the views of every man with 
whom we work in harmony. I do not know why it 
should be thought that if we work in union revival 
meetings with Mr. Moody we should be called to 
indorse his Second Adventism, which probably he 
would not preach from beginning to the end of the 
meetings. Ido not know why, if we were working 
under the leadership of Mr. Mills, we should be 
supposed to indorse, as it seems to me, the untena- 
ble interpretation which he puts upon the words of 
Christ with regard to giving and lending. The 
truth is that men’s teaching does not always do 
as much harm as logically it ought to do. Men 
who are filled with the spirit of Christ and go forth 
doing His will sometimes do not do as much harm 
as we should think they would do—as I myself 
should think that Mr. Noyes might have done when 
he went away four years ago into the mission field. 

‘¢T remember, away back in the early church, there 
was a Board of Missions in Jerusalem, a Prudential 
Committee, consisting, I think, of twelve members 
and the missidnaries, Peter and James and the Rev. 
Dr. John. But there was a missionary who had 
gone out under the local church of Antioch who 
was doing pretty good work, but who held to a new 
departure and whose views upon probation for the 
uncircumcised were held to be heretical. This man 
came down to Jerusalem by vote of the local church, 
and he said that the authority of the local church in 
that vote was authenticated to him by a special rev- 
elation. I understand that that indorsement leaves 
no doubt upon the authority of the local church. 
When he got down there he went before the Pruden- 
tial Committee privately and passed an examina- 
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tion. He said emphatically that he did it as a mat- 
ter of expediency, that they learned as much from 
him ashe didfrom them. But there wascalled there 
in Jerusalem a council by the First Congregational 
Church, and the churches of the vicinage were rep- 
resented by their pastors and delegates. Secretary 
James presided and read _ the letter missive, and 
there was a general feeling on the part of the board 
that the views of this missionary, named Paul, were 
dangerous views. It is doubtful whether Secretary 
James ever came to indorse them fully. And yet, 
as the result of that council which the Holy Ghost 
expressly approved and which Paul says he went by 
revelation to attend, there was the unanimous feel- 
ing that, whether they indorsed his views or not, 
three things were certain: the local church had 
sent him out; the council considered him fit to go; 
and the Holy Ghost had labored with him and the 
Lord’s work had been greatly strengthened by his 
ministry, and he ought to go. I speak for those 
upon the one side or the other, for those who are con- 
servative in their theology or liberal in their policy, 
for those who believe in the doctrines as they have 
been handed down to them by the fathers or those 
who believe that in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
Him, and that every man who is called to go to 
preach the gospel to the heathen and make known 
the riches of grace in Christ Jesus ought to be sent 
and sent at once.’’ 

This ended the great debate so far as speakers 
from the house were concerned, and after Mr. Hyde, 
the chairman of the committee, had again urged a 
sinking of personal differences and a united devo- 
tion to the board, saying, among other things: ‘I 
have been annoyed personally at some things in the 
past; other men have been annoyed by other things. 
I think we should cast our votes as we understand 
our duty upon the one side or the other, and then 
feel that it has been decided and that we shall re- 
turn to our homes at the close of these exercises 
resolved anew, so far as we have life or strength 
or money, that they are to be consecrated to the 
great cause for which the American Board was 
founded,” Dr. Storrs, before putting the question, 
said: °. 

“T merely wish to say a word in regard to the 
committee, not on the general subject under discus- 
sion. I have always found, since I became president 
of this board, that one of the most delicate and dif- 
ficult and responsible duties to be performed is the 
appointment of committees. It is possible to take 
a@ committee of the first five men or fifteen men that 
your eye rests upon. If you wish to geta committee 
likely to be judicious, impartial, conservative, in 
friendly agreement with one another and with what 
they understand to be the interests and require- 
ments of the truth, you must select the men. AsI 
went from the room yesterday morning a dear and 
honored brother in the ministry met me and said, 

There are two men on that committee who will not 
agree.’ My conviction was that if those two men 
did agree the rest of the committee would agree, 
and we should substantially agree; and I had more 
faith in regard to that particular thing than he 
had, although in regard to all the great matters of 
doctrine and duty I have no doubt he has a great 
deal more faith than I have. I have never in the 
least degree intervened in the deliberation or the 
action of any committee which it was given to me 
to appoint, and I look back upon that fact with 
great gratification. I did not in the slightest degree 
influence any member-of this committee, nor did I 
know from any member of it, until just as 1 came 
into the room, what their action was likely to be. 
But I believed at the outset that they would come 
to the wisest conclusion, and I believe that they 
have done so—that we are not to change the doc- 
trinal basis of the board. That is expressly de- 
clared. If any movement for that is ever to come 
up itis not to come up now. And they think that 
this man, under all the circumstances, should be 
judged by the oldest and fullest statement which 
he has made himself and upon which he stands.” I 
“say these things because it is mere justice to the 
committee that I should bear witness to my pro- 
found respect, my affectionate regard and my con- 
fidence in their judgment. Whatever other things 
I have done which have been weak or mistaken, if 
there be any in my connection with the board, I 
shall always rejoice in the appointment of this 
committee.” 


The resolution was then read:and the vote upon 


its adoption was taken, the members rising and be- 
ing counted. The yote was 106 in the affirmative 
and twenty-four in the negative. It was then 
almost one o’¢lock,and every one who had been 
for nearly four hours following with eager attention 
the debate was ready for adjournment. 


The Congregationalist 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT STORRS. 


Prefacing the address which is always ex- 
pected of the president of the board Thursday 
evening Dr. Storrs spoke as follows: 

“Brethren of the American Board, Chris- 
tian friends: If there had not been certain ex- 
ceptional circumstances connected with the 
acceptance by the vice-president and myself 
of the offices to which you have done us the 
honor to re-elect us, I should not refer to that 
election, but under the circumstances it seems 
proper that I should say a word or two in re- 
gard to it and to our relation toit. Six years 
ago, when I was caught in the deadly grip be- 
tween your judgment and will and my own 
strong adverse preference, as you elected me 
to the presidency of this institution, I said 
that I could accept it only on the condition 
that I could find some way in which we all 
might walk and work together as Christian 
brethren, trying to advance the kingdom of 
the Lord on earth. That way I outlined in 
the letter of acceptance which I wrote a short 
time afterward and which the board did me 
the honor to adopt as a practical basis of ad- 
ministration two years later at the meeting in 
New York. 

“In that letter of acceptance there was not 
a hairbreadth of compromise on the doctrinal 
position of the board. A certain hypothesis, 
which had been presented as a tolerable hy- 
pothesis, was regarded by me, as it was by 
many others and as it still is by me, as a dan- 
gerous dream of the human mind, unauthor- 
ized by the Scripture and perhaps damaging 
to the souls of men. But I made the distinc- 
tion, which I have made many times in the ex- 
amination of candidates for license:or candi- 
dates for ordination or installation, between 
that which a man thinks more or less loosely 
and the man himself, or a doctrine positively 
and centrally held by him. Coleridge said, 
you remember, in werds which I should not 
adopt in their full reach but which have in 
them a great element of truth: ‘Tolerate no 
belief which you deem false and of injurious 
tendency, but arraign no believer. Man is 
more and other than his belief, and God only 
knows how large or how small a part of him 
the belief in question may be.’ As I said, I 
should not adopt that myself in its full signifi- 
cance and reach, but I should apply it to many 
of the thoughts which now and then float into 
the mind and float out again of those who are 
meditating upon the mysterious and austere 
problems of the future life. I said, in the let- 
ter to which I have referred, that I thought 
that a just distinction and that we were to es- 
timate carefully and critically the spiritual 
force of any tendency which might appear in 
the candidate toward a doctrine which we 
might not indorse. 

“As I understand it, the board itself has 
adopted and applied precisely that principle 
in the action which it took this morning. It 
recognizes that a man may be entangled in 
statements made by himself which he is not 
ready to repudiate, feeling, perhaps, that it 
would be unjust to his self-respect to do so, 
but which do not represent a part of his work- 
ing theology. And so it was said that it does 
not change in any degree the doctrinal basis 
of the board, but it believes, or hopes, certainly 
—I think believes—that this man, whose work 
has been seen and known of men in Japan, 
who is commended to the board by all the 
missionaries working in that empire connected 
with us, will work precisely as I said at Chi- 
cago last year—as if he knew that that hy- 
pothesis which has interested his mind was 
not a reality but a dream. The board has 
exercised this generous confidence in him. I 
trust, and I surely hope, that the result will 
justify this expectation. It has not changed 
in any degree the doctrinal basis of the board, 
put it has given to this brother, laboring afar 
from us and commending himself thus far by 
his work, the opportunity to labor in its serv- 
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ice and under its commission while he con= 
tinues to labor in faithfulness and with zeal. 
This is what the board has done, and nothing 
else. We 

“‘T believe firmly in the correctness and 
wisdom of each of the minutes adopted by the 
Prudential Committee in April and in June. 
I ought to, for I had some hand in shaping 
each of those minutes. I believe that we de- 
sired—I know we did—to appoint Mr. Noyes, 
as we stated in the first minute, and gave. 
grounds upon which we could make the ap- 
pointment. I believed, when certain declara- 
tions came from him to us, that it was not 
within the province of the committee to com- 
plete the appointment, but that it must be re- 
ferred to the board. I reaffirm both the posi- 
tions in those minutes, and nothing has been 
done which is inconsistent with them. The 
board has only exercised its authority, which 
it had not delegated to the committee but. 
which was perfectly within its own power and 
hand. 

‘‘ Now a personal word. I came to this city 
absolutely determined not to be re-elected to 
the presideney of the board—simply upon per- 
sonal grounds and without the slightest ref- 
erence to any action that might be taken or 
might not be taken by the board in regard to 
this or to other controverted subjects. Breth- 
ren, I have passed by two years the limit. 
which, under the unwritten law of this insti- 
tution, applies in respect to the age of those 
who are in its service as its secretaries, and I 
am perfectly conscious that the resilience and 
the elasticity of spirit which I had even ten 
years ago is not as complete in my experience 
today as it then was. You will remember that 
I have the care constantly of a large and im- 
portant church upon my hands, without as- 
sistance in the chureh work. You know, many 
of you, how tasking to the sympathies and 
how exacting to the intellectual power in a 
preacher and pastor is the work of a church. 
I came last week through the most tragic 
and glorious scenes that we ever meet or shall 
meet on this side of the gates of pearl—the 
sickness, terminating in death, of a brilliant 
and beloved young man, married two years 
ago to a lady of my congregation, beloved by 
me, leaving his young wife and his infant 
child and passing on in the victorious triumph 
of faith, and yet amid the sadness and the 
tears of those around him, to the world un- 
seen. Twice last week I stood by the coffins © 
of members of my congregation. You who are 
pastors know how that draws upon the very 
life of the spirit; and I came here, after the 
Sunday services which followed, weary and 
sick. Ihave sat upon this platform with my 
head filled with pain and my eyes almost 
plinded by the pain behind them while the 
debates have been going on. And yet this is 
only one meeting at which I have to be pres- 
ent. Other meetings come, deliberations are 
to be conducted, a large correspondence has 
to be carried on; there are critical exigencies 
which must be met; there are criticisms which 
must be encountered and sometimes, in justice 
to the cause, be answered, and the pressure is 
greater than I felt that I could again take up. 
Therefore I determined absolutely to resign, 
saying nothing about it until the letter was in 
the hands of the committee, and not to with- 
draw it on any condition. 

“My dear and honored brother, the vice- 
president, who has sat by my side and worked 
with me in this cause through all these years, 
had come here, without my knowing it, with 
the same purpose in his own mind. Pressed 
by the claims of a vast private business and 
by the claims of vast public trusts, as a trustee 
of great libraries and of estates, he felt that 


‘he could not go on longer with this service, 


and he had written his letter of resignation or 
of declinature as I had written mine. Both 
of these letters went into the hands of a com- 
mittee yesterday morning as soon as we knew 
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of whom the committee was to be composed. 
Neither letter had the least reference to any 
question coming before the board, They were 
personal letters written under the exigencies 
of personal experience and claiming a relief 
which we felt that we had deserved and 
earned. At three o’clock today, after resist- 


‘ing every effort to persuade us to withdraw 


those letters, we learned together that there 
were other resignations that were to come, pre- 
sumably on account of the action which had 
been taken by the board this morning, in which 
action we individually and entirely concurred. 
‘We therefore instantly felt that our resigna- 
tions, going out with others, would imply, in 
spite of anything that could be said to the 
contrary, to the public mind a dissatisfaction 
on our part with the action of the board this 
morning, which dissatisfaction did not exist. 
Therefore, not because we were unwilling to 
tbe misrepresented—we have borne that trial a 
good many times and never fretted or flinched 
—but because we thought damage would be 
done to the work of the board, to which we 
have given our years of service and in whose 
ever growing and more glorious prosperity 
our lives are bound up, we at the last monient 
withdrew our resignations and accept our 
election to the offices of president and vice- 
president. 

“Now, brethren, let us have a time of peace. 
You have appointed new members, largely, 
upon the Prudential Committee. You have 
appointed a new secretary. Now let us all 
work together for the glory of the kingdom 
and the Master during all this year as far as 
possible without complaint and without crit- 
ivism. I remember an eloquent Methodist 
divine,.an old man who had been brought up 
and trained in an agricultural community and 
who was accustomed, I presume, to use figures 
that suited that community, in whose church 
there was at one time a violent quarrel. In 
one of his prayers he was reported to me to 
have said: ‘O Lord, Thou knowest tiat there 
will be pullings and haulings in our spiritual 
team until we are all unharnessed and put up 
to fodder in the stall of eternal salvation, 
But,’ he added, ‘O Lord, do grant us a little 
peace!’ I say precisely that. We have not 
‘changed the doctrinal basis of the board a bit. 
We have put new men in to do the work 
which others felt reluctant to pursue, and 
now, for the sake of the cause and for the sake 
of the Master, for the sake of the world and 
for the sake of our own souls, let us work 


together in this cause with a joyful and tri-' 


umphant energy that shall bring us at the end 
of the year to such a treasury filled, such a 


-harmony and unity of counsel and such a 


work at home and abroad as the board has 
never known.” 

Dr. Storrs then spoke in his characteristic- 
ally eloquent way on the general theme “of 
missions, their past triumphs and their future 
possibilities.) 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND CORPORATE 
MEMBERS. 
This was the central point of interest Thurs- 


-day afternoon. The committee on nomination 
-of officers had labored long and arduously to 


make up a ticket, and no small portion of its 


efforts had been expended in the endeavor to 
induce President Storrs and-Vice President 
Blatchford to retain their positions, but not 
until four o’clock, when the ballots had been 
printed with Dr. Webb and Mr. W. E. Hale at 
the head of the ticket, did the other two gen- 
‘tlemen consent, at the urgent solicitation of 
many present, to remain. The letters of with- 
drawal, read just before balloting and printed 
-elsewhere, cleared up the situation wonder- 
‘fully, and the men nominated were chosen by 
-a vote ranging from 120 in one or two cases to 
131 in others, which comprised all the votes 
-cast. 

The Prudential Committee elected consists 


The 


of Rev. E. B. Webb, D.D.; Hon. Joseph §. 
Ropes; Charles C. Burr, Esq.; A. Lyman Wil- 
liston, Esq.; Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D.; Hon. 
William P, Ellison; G. Henry Whitcomb, 
Esq.; Rev. J. W. Cooper, D.D; Rev. J. E. 
Tuttle, D.D.; Rev. W. W. Jordan; Rev. J. G. 
Vose, D.D.; Hon. J. M. W. Hall and Hon. 
Henry D. Hyde. On Dr. Cooper’s declining 
to serve Rev, Elijah Horr, D. D., was chosen 
in his place. 

The corresponding secretaries nominated by 
the committee were Rey. N. G. Clark, D.D., 
Rey. Henry Hopkins, D. D., and Rev. Judson 
Smith, D.D. As Dr. roping declined the 
nomination Rey. C. H. Daniels, D.D., was 
elected. 

The committee of five to nominate, in con- 
junction with the president, an assistant for- 
eign secretary consists of Hon. W. E. Hale, 
Rev. Michael Burnham, D.D., Rev. G. L. 
Walker, D.D., Hon. Samuel B. Capen and 
President M. H. Buckham, D.D. 

To fill the six vacancies in the corporate 
membership the following gentlemen were 
elected: Rev. Elijah Horr, D. D., Worcester ; 
John H. Perry, Southport, Ct.; President W.J. 
Tucker, Hanover, N.H.; Rev. Frederick S. 
Hayden, Jacksonville, Ill.; Frank D. Taylor, 
Detroit, Mich., and Charles Hurlburd, Chicago, 
Dis “ihe first four were nominees of State 
associations. 


Congregationalist 


THE WOMAN’S MEETING. 


Despite the interest which centered in Me- 
chanics’ Hall the edifice of Plymouth Church 
was filled to overflowing with women on 
Wednesday afternoon. Mrs. Judson Smith 
presided and a large number of missionaries 
made addresses. Turkey was represented by 
Mrs. Bond of Monastir and Mrs. Mead, for- 
merly Miss Hattie Child of Adana, each of 
whom gave interesting details of their work 
among the Bulgarians and Armenians. Medi- 
cal missionary work was ably presented by 
Dr. Pauline Root of India. 
cated by the statement that in a single day 
two doctors and two nurses of her acquaintance 
attended 235 patients. Miss Evans pictured 
the contrast between her field in North China 
at the present day and the conditions there in 
1872. No less graphic were the incidents re. 
lated by Mrs. Holbrook of the Zulu Mission 
concerning the South African field and by 
Miss Brown of the Kobé College, Japan. 
Greetings from the Baptist board and devo- 
tional exercises filled the remainder of the 


time. 
IN GENERAL. 


Dr. McKenzie’s impassioned oratory Thurs- 
day evening was on a level with the eloquence 
of Dr. Storrs, whom he preceded. Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie dwelt upon the sources of missionary 
ardor in individual devotion to Christ and 
upon the assurance of Christ’s presence 
wherever at home or abroad his work is be- 
ing done. It is impossible to particularize 
with reference to the missionaries whose 
words were uniformly to the point and up- 
lifting. Rev. R. A. Hume of India and Rey. 
Henry Kingman were especially suggestive. 
Rey. F. S. Fitch of Buffalo made one of the 
best of the shorter speeches. The Sandwich 
Islands came*in for a good share of attention, 
its spokesmen being Rev. C. M. Hyde, D.D., 
Pros W.B. rene Rey. O. P. Emerson and 
EK, P. Baker. 

Thursday afternoon the communion service 
was held in Plymouth and Union Churches at 
2.30. The ministers at Plymouth were Presi- 
dent J. E. Rankin, D.D., of Howard Univer- 
sity, and Rey. R. A. Hume of India; at Union, 
Rev. Joseph Anderson, D. D., Waterbury, Ct., 
and Rey. Henry Kingman, North China. 
Good-sized congregations were present. 

The report of the committee of eleven on 
representation of the churches in the board, 
which was printed in the Congregationalist, 


Its range is indi-. 
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Sept. 14, went through without the slightest 
opposition. 

The memorial of the Women’s Boards, asking 
that unmarried women in the missions be al- 
lowed the right to vote, was referred to the 
Prudential Committee to take such action as 
seems best. 

The closing session Friday was notable for 
several pledges of $1,000 each with earnest 
addresses and urgent appeals on the part of 
a number present for a redoubling of interest 
and an increase of contributions. 


(For letters of withdrawal, committees, resolutions, 
“chips,” etc., see pages 551, 452, 553], 


News from the Churches 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

The Boston Ministers’ Meeting last Monday morn- 
ing at Pilgrim Hall was in a thankful, hopeful 
mood as it glanced back at the Worcester meeting 
of the board and turned its face resolutely forward 
to the new era in the history of foreign missions 
which all present felt had begun. The sentiment 
finally crystallized in the following resolution, unan- 
imously adopted: 

Resolved, That we rejoice together in the amicable 
results reached at Worcester, and that we pledge 
ourselves to do all in our power immediately to lift 
the debt now resting upon the board, and will also 
do all we can in co-operation with its officers to carry 
forward our missionary work. 

The general topic for consideration at the Woburn 
Conference, Oct. 10, was Christian Consecration 
Manifested, discussed under the heads: By Con- 
stancy and Efficiency in Sustaining All the Ordi- 
nances of the Chureb; By Purity of Life, Honoring 
the Christian Profession and Loyalty to Christ in All 
Things; and By Devotion to the Kingdom of Christ 
and Faith in Its Final Triumph. 


At the Essex Congregational Club, Salem, Oct. 9, 
Rey. G. A. Jackson made an address on the Gifts 
of Egypt and North Africa to Christianity. 


There seems to be sufficient religious interest in 
Lowell to warrant the holding of special meetings. 
Instead of employing an evangelist, five of the 
seven pastors have agreed to assist one another in 
such services, holding them in the various churches 
in rotation. This week the services are’held at the 
First Church, Rey. Messrs. C. L. Merriam and G. H, 
Johnson assisting Rev. G. F. Kenngott. = 


Dr. W. O. Ballantine of the Marathi Mission of 
India spent the Sunday before the meeting of the 
board in Lowell and awakened much interest in his 
field of labor. He spoke at both Highland and John 
Street Churches. The result of the meetings of the 
board at Worcester is heartily approved at Lowell 
and an era of peace and progress is anticipated. 


The laying of the eorner stone of the North 
Chelmsford church edifice took place Oct. 7. Ap- 
propriate exercises were held, Dr. J. M. Green, Rev. 
Messrs. C. L. Merriam, G. F. Kenngott and §. I 
Briant and Judge Hadley participating. The box 
deposited contained records of the church and its | 
various organizations and of the proprietors, copies 
of Lowell papers and the Congregationalist, reports 
of Massachusetts churches, town and library reports 
and coins of the U.S.A. of 1893. The sunny after- 
noon enabled a large company to be present and 
enhanced the interest manifested. 


Evangelist S. M. Sayford has bern conducting 
special services at the Atholchurch. His persuasive 
words and wise methods have made a profound im- 
pression. This once divided chureh is happily 
united under the ministry of Rey. E. S. Gould. 


Since the resignation of Rev. C. R. Gale, pastor of 
the C. C. Church, Fitchburg, the pulpit has been 
supplied by Rev. J. D. Miller of Leominster. For 
twenty-five years he was principal of Leominster 
High School which position he resigned a year ago 
He has also edited a Leominster newspaper and sup- 
plied various pulpits. He has just been nominated 
for the State Senate by the Republicans of his dis- 
trict. As the district is strongly Republican his 
election is practically assured. As a strong tem- 
perance man and a leader in educational and re- 
ligious work he will be a valuable addition to the 
Legislature. 


The church at Gardner is worshiping in the town 
hall while its edifice is being enlarged at an expense 
of $25,000. When the building is completed it will 
be one of the most commodious and convenien t 
churches in this region. 
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The October meeting of the Fitchburg Congrega- 
tional Club, held at Leominster, was especially en- 
joyable. Rev. W. BE. Barton of Boston gave an 
instructive and eloquent address upon Congrega- 
tionalism in the Newer New England, giving a vivid 
sketch of the rise and growth of Congregationalism 
in Ohio, and thence reaching out westward and 
southward.—tThe pulpit at Leominster is being 
supplied by Rey. G.R. W.Scott, D.D. The arrange. 
ment is so satisfactory to both parties that it may 
become permanent. 


The church edifice at Ashburnham, which was 
struck by lightning last August, has been repaired. 
This church has a practical way of solving the can- 
didate problem. Three anda half years ago, when 
Rey. Harlan Page resigned, Rev. L. M. Keneston 
received a unanimous call and accepted. He was 
the first and only candidate. The church prospered 
under his ministry, and it was at the,universal re- 
gret of his people that he accepted a call to Shelton, 
Ct. Following some suggestions in a recent num- 
ber of the Congregationalist, a committee was 
chosen by the church society to look up the records 
of available men. They decided to hear Mr. F. P. 
Johnson, a recent graduate of Andover. He sup- 
plied the pulpit for two Sundays, received a unani- 
mous call and accepted, and thus the church 
avoided the evils of candidating. The society en- 
gages a minister for an indefinite period, and the 
contract can be terminated by either party on three 
months’ notice. 

‘ Maine. 

The Aroostook Conference met at Sherman Mills, 
with sermons by Secretary J. E. Adams and Rey. 
G. B. Hescock. Topics discussed were: The Church 
and Its Relations to the Community, Systematic 
Giving, The Ideal Christian. 


An unusual religious interest is manifest in Win- 
throp. Daily evangelistic services were begun last 
Sunday in Auburn. 


The meeting houses of the North and South 
Churches in Cape Elizabeth have been repaired and 
improved ; the North Church has a parsonage newly 
dedicated and no debt is left. 


The women of Williston Church, Portland, in- 
vited the women’s auxiliaries of the city to a rally 
meeting, Oct. 13, preparatory to the annual meeting 
of the W. B. M.in November. Over 100, represent- 
ing the missionary workers in the churches, were 
present. Miss Agnes Lord, recently from Smyrna, 
gave a charming address on mission work in that 
Oriental city. A missionary tea was served. This 
social feature of mission work in Portland is at- 
tracting many and awakening interest in the work. 
Miss Lord, who went out from Williston Church as 
missionary, addressed its junior and sénior Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies last Sunday. Dr. A. P. 
Foster spoke before the Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club the same day.—The action of the A.B.C. 
EF. M. at Worcester gives general satisfaction 
among the churches of the city. 


Bhode Island. 


The annual meeting of the Congregational Club 
in Providence, Oct. 9, was largely attended. The 
present officers were unanimously re-elected. After 
the collation the president presented Rev. F. E. 
Clark, D.D., who Spoke profitably on Christian ‘En- 
deayor the World Around, and Rev. G. M. Boynton, 
D.D., who read a spicy paper on The Upper End of 
the Sabbath School. The present membership is 
260 and the receipts for the year amounted to $1,942. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

An Old Folks’ Sunday was observed, Oct. 8, at the 
East Church, Brooklyn. In the evening Dr. Scud- 
der began a series of discourses on Home Life and 
Home Problems. Classes in the tonic sol-fa system 

- have been formed and the Kindergarten Association 
has appropriated $200 to help poor children to re- 
ceive instruction.—The Lee Avenue Church has 
begun its monthly services with elaborate music. 

Pennsylvania. 

The Central Church, Philadelphia, has become in- 
corporated under the laws of the State and will 
hereafter exercise the functions of the former eccle- 
Siastical society in addition to those of the church 
proper. It has revised its standing rules, provid- 
ing for a three years’ term for most of the officers 
and for a system of nomination and election of 
officers by printed (or written) ballots similar to 
that in use in some colleges and other corporations. 
The purpose of the change is to secure a more gen- 
eral and a more deliberate expression of opinion as 
to the choice of officers. A suecessful and delight- 
ful Home-Gathering Day was observed, Oct. 8, in 

" which the scattered members and many other Con- 
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gregationalists were brought together. The Young 
Men’s Union is arranging a lecture course and is 
about to issue a paper called the Hcho.—Park 
Church, organized in July as a branch of Central 
Church, was recognized Oct.5 and formally received 
into the fellowship of the churches. Rev. E. F. 
Fales is the acting pastor. It is ina new and prom- 
ising locality and has a thriving Sunday school. 


THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 


Rey. Abraham Simmons of Talladega College, 
who was called recently to the pastorate of the 
First Church, Shelby, was ordained Oct.1. At the 
communion service in the afternoon eighteen in- 
fants were baptized and seven persons were received 
to the church. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


Rey. A. F. Skeele began his pastorate with the 
church at Wellington Sept.17. He is giving a series 
of Sunday evening informal talks on the World’s 
Fair. The subjects are: The Religious Congresses 
and the Parliament of Religions, The Fair and Tem- 
perance, Side Shows Moral and Immoral, Some Les- 
sons and Values of the Exposition, and Farewell to 
the White City. 

Plymouth Rock Conference met at South New- 
bury, Oct. 10, 11, and discussed Congregationalism, 
its history, polity, creeds, missionary, Sunday school, 
Christian Endeavor, journalistic, evangelistic and 
educational work.—Grand River Conference held 
its meeting on the same date at West Andover. 
Papers of note were Woman’s Work in the Church 
in 1818 and in 1893, Evolution of the Prayer Meeting, 
and History of West Andover Church. 


Rey. P. W. Sinks of Painesville is preaching a 
series of sermons on Fundamental Things of Reli- 
gion—Repentance, * Faith, Conversion, Regenera- 
tion, Prayer, Service—with preludes to the young 
people on Borrowing Trouble, Bad Bargains, Danger 
Signals, Evil Companions, Steps Downward, Fatal 
Mistakes, High Aims, and Finishing Touches. 


Central North Conference had an earnest semi- 
annual meeting at North Monroeville, Oct 3, 4,made 
so by such topics as Conditions of the Outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, Need of a More Burning Zeal for 
the Conversion of the World, Duty of the Church to 
Young Men, The Problem of our Country Churches, 
The Church, the Child and the Saloon, and God’s 
Preservation of the Christian Sabbath. Rey. D. L. 
Leonard reviewed Dr. Strong’s New Era. 


Llinois. 


Bethany Church, Chicago, celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, Oct. 3, by'a festival in the even- 
ing, with letters. from Drs. Goodwin and Noble, 
whose churches fora long time supplied teachers 
and helpers, and from Rey. Messrs. C. C. Cragin, 
C. A. Towle, C. F. Clapp and Wilson Denney, former 
pastors. Addresses were made by a number of in- 
dividuals, among these Rey. A. Monroe, from whose 
church (the Tabernacle) the charter members came, 
and the present pastor, Rev. W. D. Westervelt. 


Michigan. 


Grand River Association had a successful meet- 
ing at Cedar Springs, in which the general topic 
was Progress of the Kingdom, set forth in a num- 
ber of able papers. Seven ministers were dismissed 
to other associations, and one, Rey. J. J. Bunnell, 
received. The association meets next spring with 
the Corinth church, which dedicated its beautiful 
new edifice Oct. 15. 


Rey. John Lewis has begun a hopeful work 
among the 6,000 Poles of Grand Rapids. Services 
will be held in Avery Chapel, and will be under the 
care of the C.H.M.S. 

During the six months that Rey. I. A. Shanton 
has been with the church in Carson City twenty- 
four have been received to membership, some en- 
tire families. 

Wisconsin. 

Pilgrim Church, West Superior, is moving its edi- 
‘fice over a mile to a location more accessible. to its 
members. The up-town movement of residences 
has already made the step a necessity. Rey. J.C. 
Andrus, the new pastor, is aiding the church’ to a 
larger influence in the community. 


Rev. C. A. Payne of Plymouth Church, Milwaukee, 
was appointed by Mayor Koch to represent that 
city at the Waifs’ Congress, Chicago,——The foun- 
dation has been laid for the part of the North Side 
Church building that is to be erected this fall. 

There is no diminution of the interest in the 
Men’s Sunday Evening Club at Appleton. Large 
congregations are present at all its services. 
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THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


The autumn meeting of St. Louis District As- 
sociation was held, Oct. 12, with the Webster Groves. 
church. The general topic, The Church, was sub- 
divided into the missions of the church, strengthen- 
ing the church and the methods of the church, the 
evening being given to addresses from ministers. 
and laymen on the Preaching and the Pastoral Visit- 
ing for the Times.—-The Webster Groves church 
find its reading-room a great help. It has attracted 
so much attention that the town council of a neigh- 
boring town is studying it for adoption. 


_ Towa. 


During Rev. G. G. Perkins’s pastorate, just closed 
at Rock Rapids, about forty have been added to the 
church, a debt on the building has been removed, a 
parsonage bought and the benevolent contributions. 
increased. 


During the summer Evangelist Tillitt supplied the 
church at Kingsley. He closed his work with a 
short series of special meetings. Four united with 
the church on confession. 


The German church at Des Moines, Rev. Jacob 
Henn, pastor, dedicated, Oct. 1,a house of worship 
costing about $3,600. After raising $600 at the serv— 
ices it was dedicated free from debt. Secretary 
Douglass and Superintendent Eversz assisted in the 
services. ‘the morning and evening services were 
conducted in the German language, the afternoon 
in English. 

Special meetings are in progress at the Dubuque 
Summit Church, Evangelist H..G. Smead assisting 
the pastor, Rev. Mandus Barrett.—Special meet- 
ings are being held also at Manson and South Ot- 
tumwa, Evangelist C. W. Merrill of Minneapolis. 
assisting at the former place and the recently ap- 
pointed home missionary evangelist, Rev. N. L. 
Packard, at the latter. 


An effort is being made to enlist every Congrega- 
tional church in Iowa in an evangelistic campaign 
during the autumn and winter months. The Grin- 
nell Association has adopted plans and other asso- 
ciations will join the movement. 


Nebraska. 


The joint meeting of the State branches of 
W. B. M. I. and the W. H. M. U. was held at 
Holdrege, Oct. 9-11. The place of meeting being so 
much farther West than usual reduced the attend- 
ance, but there were reports of a good year’s work 
in both departments and an inspiriting and helpful 
meeting. Besides papers, reports and addresses. 
from the workers within the State, Miss Mary B. 
Wright spoke for the foreign work and Mrs. Cas- 
well of New York for the home work. Following 
the meeting Mrs. Caswell spoke Friday evening at. 
Hastings and then started for a tour of the Black 
Hills. 

South Dakota. 

Rev. J. H. Dixon is doing heroic work at Cham-- 
berlain, being the only settled pastor in the city. 
—Rev. J. M. Bates, who has accepted a call to 
Wakonda, is now on the ground. His people are 
pushing the work on the new parsonage. 


The return to their studies of the students who. 
have supplied churches during the summer leaves. 
several important fields vacant. ‘ 


At the Yankton Association at Mission Hill, Rev. 
Abi T. Huntley preached the sermon. The new 
churches at Irene and Pioneer were received to the 
association. Sabbath Observance and the Treat- 
ment of Inquirers were among the topics discussed. 


The Ladies’ Aid Society at Waubay has inyited 
Rey. M. W. Williams of Webster to hold services. 
there, which have been begun. 


Miss Emma K. Henry of Iowa has been engaged 
by the H. M.S. to work in the State six months.. 
Many applications have been made for her help and 
she has begun at Alcester. 


WEEKLY BEGISTER. 


Calls. 


BAKER, Smith, Park Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Maverick Ch., East Boston, Mass. Accepts. 
LODGETT, Charles E., Park Manor Ch., Chicago, Il., 
to Washington Park Ch. Accepts. 

Se ada F. B. (Meth.), to Rose Creek and Taopi, Minn.. 

ecepts. 

BYRONS, Edward H., Oakland, Cal., accepts call to 
Tremont, Southwest Harbor and Bass Harbor, Me. 

CARSON, J. William, Great Bend, Kan., to Dunlap, Io.,, 
and Hennessey, Ox, Accepts former, 

DAVIES, Thomas T., accepts call to Orwell and Sandy 
Creek, N. ¥. 

FERNER, John W., St. Louis Park, Minn., to Hampton,. 


To. 
HANKS, Carlos H., accepts call to Zanesville, 0. 


wep ere William, Jamesport, N. ¥ , to Harwinton, Ct. 

ecepts. : 

HOUSTON, Warren H., accepts call to Beresford and. 
Haram, §, D. er 


AT 
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JENKINS, David T., Ilankinson, N. D., to Douglas, Wyo. 
Declines. 

JOHNSON, Charles C., East Bloomfield, N. Y., to Arcade. 
Accepts. 

JOHNSON, Frederic P., accepts call to First Ch., Ash- 
burnham, Mass. 

JONES, Thomas R., Windham, 0., to Cyclone. Accepts. 

KIDDER, Samuel T., to Ashland, Wis. 

LAWRENCE, George W., accepts call to Brookfield 
Center, Ct. 

McARTHUR, Henry G., Fort Atkinson, Wis , to Flagley 
Memorial Ch., St. Augustine, Fla. 

MOPHEE, Moses, Lenora, Kan., to Bloomington, Ash- 
rock and New Harmony. 

MESKE, Fred L., to Prescott. Wis. 

MILLS, Charles L., Wichita, Kan.,to Stockton. Accepts. 

PERKINS, Sidney K., Andover, Mass., declines cali to 
Alexandria, S. D. 

RICHIE, David H., Osseo, Wis., to Mondovi. Accepts. 

“ity ore Edward é., Saugus, Mass., to Epping, N. H. 

ecepts, 

SMITH, Edward L., ace nts call to Walla Walla, Wn. 

SMITH, William R., Orchard, Io., to Golden. coitila Nhe 

THOMAS, William, Bridgewater, S. D., to Gann Valley 
and Dunean. Accepts. 

WILLIAMS, J. Benson, to remain at Highland, I11., 
where he preached during the summer. 

WISEMAN, Charles F., South Hartford, N. Y., to Chester 
and Kirtland, O. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


CAMERON, Donald, o. Oct. 12, Carthage, 8S. D. Sermon, 
Rev. W. H. Thrall; other parts, Rev. Messrs. B. H. 
Burtt, Z. H. Smith, G. W. Shaw and Micajah Doty. 

FOSTER, Guy, o. Ashiand, Wis. Sermon, J, C. Andrus; 
other parts, Rey. Messrs. S. E. Lathrop, E. P. Wheeler 
and T. G. Grassie. 

SIMMONS, Abraham, o. Oct. 1, Shelby, Ala. Sermon, 
Rey. G. W.’Andrews, D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
James Brown and Spencer Snell. 

SOUTHGATE, B. N., o. Sept. 22, South Lake Linden, 
Mich. Sermon, Rey. S. T. Morris; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. E. I. Grinnell, J. R. Knodell, G. Y. Washburn 
and Mr. C, A. Stringer. 

SPRAGUE, Elmer E,, 0. Oct. 3, Farnum, Neb. Sermon, 
Rey. J. D. Stewart; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. S. 
Biscoe, If. C. Snyder, V. F. Clark and C. W. Preston. 

STARK, C. W., o. p. Oct. 5, Genoa Bluffs, lo. Parts by 
Rey. Messrs. W. R. Griffiths, Addison Lyman, H. C. 
Rosenberger. 

BResignations. 


CONKLING, Benjamin D., Hiawatha, Kan. 

CULVER, Franklin J., Santa Monica, Ca)., on account 
of ill health. 

DAMON, Cyrus W., Dartford, Wis. 

DAVIES, Arthur E., Erwin and Lake Preston, S. D. 

DUGAN, William R., Peru, Vt. 

FLICKINGER, Daniel K., North Fairfield, Greenfield 
and Fitchville, V., to return to his own (U. B.) church. 

KETCHAM, Sap Edgewater Ch., Seattle, Wn. 

McPHEE, Moses, Lenora, Kan. 

MERRILL, Truman A., Allen’s Mills, Me. 

OBER HAUS, Herman, Prescott, Wis. 

PACKARD, Abel K., Lafayette, (ol. 

PERKINS, George G , Roc 

PINKERTON, William B., Waverly, Io. 

THOMAS, George P., Friendship, N. Y. 


Churches Organized. 
AVERYVILLE, Peoria, Ill., Oct. 5. Thirty-six mem- 


bers. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, Park. Recognized Oct. 5. 
Miscellaneous. , 


BELL, Robert C., received a purse from his people in 
Granby, Mass., with sufficient contents to cover all his 
expenses to the World’s Fair. i 

BRUCE, Charles R., and wife, Hull, Io., were given a 
sum of ony, at the farewell reception tendered them. 

a William L.,is supplying the church in Stacy- 
ville, Io. 

COTTON, Harry A., late of the West Central African 
Mission of the American Board, is at Hartford Semi- 
nary for graduate study. ; 

CRONK, Delos, Middleville, Mich., has rejoined the 
Methodist Conference from which he came. 

DAVIES, Henry, has returned to Green’s Farms, Ct., 
after several months in Europe. ; 

DELZELL, Samuel W., Newtown, Ct., severs his con- 
nection with Congregationalists and joins the Baptists. 

GULICK, Edward I.., has been elected English master 
in the Lawrenceville school at Lawrenceville, N. J. 

HARRINGTON, Charles E,, and wife, have gone abroad 
on account of ‘Dr. Harrington’s health. 

HASKINS. Kobert W., will supply the church in Man- 
ce while the pastor, Rev. J. D. Adam, is in 
Scotland. 

HUSTED, John T., North Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
was given a purse by his young people, with instruc- 
tions to go to the World's Fair. 

PHILLIPS, Daniel, of Huntington, Mass., has returned 
from an extended tour through England and Wales. 
His heaith is greatly improved. : 

STONE, Dwight C., has returned to Canaan, Ct. His 
health is somuch improved that he is able to take a 
graduate course in Yale 


Notices. 


Religious and ecélesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


' ROSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 23, 
10 A.M. Subject, The Making of the Sermon. Speaker, 
Prof. J. M. English of Newton Theological Seminary. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.—Extra meeting, 
Monday, Oct. 23, 12 M., Bromfield Street Church. Rev. 
George C. Lorimer, D.D. Subject, The Parliament of 
Religions. Public invited. 


SUFFOLK NORTH CONFERENCE, Everett, Oct. 25,3 P. M. 


BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION, First Chureh, North 
Brookfield, Oct. 24,10 A.M. 


HOLLIS ASSOCIATION, First Church, Nashua, N. H., 
Nov. 7, 10 A. M. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—Four- 
teenth annual meeting, Union Congregational Church, 
Boston, corner West Newton Street and Columbus Ave- 
nue, Oct. 25. There will be the usual business—reports of 
secretary, treasurer and auxiliaries and election of_offi- 
-cers—followed during the day by addresses from Rev. 
.J. T. Nichols of the Yale Washington Band, Mrs. George 
M. Boynton, Mrs.§ B. Kellogg of St. Louisand Rev. A. A. 
Berle. A thank offering service, led by Mrs. C. L. Good- 
ell, will be one of the imteresting features of the after- 
‘noon service, Sessions, 10.30 A.M.and 2 P.M. An inex- 
{eee a lunch ean be obtained in the dining-hall of the 
-ehurch, : : : ; 


WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, Whitinsville, Oct. 


Rapids, Io. . 
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THIRD TRIENNIAL CONVENTION of the Ohio Congre- 
gational S. S. Association, Medina, Uct. 31, Noy. 1. 


Rey. F. F. EMERSON, late of Newport, R.J., having 
returned to New England after a six months’ absence 
in the West, may be addressed at the Congregational 
House for temporary or permanent pulpit engagements. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—The forty- 
seventh annual meeting will be held in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Elgin, Ill, Oct. 24-26. The meeting 
will open at 3 P. wf., with an address of welcome from 
Rev. J, H. Selden and a response by President Merrill 
EK. Gates. The general survey and treasurer’s report 
will be presented. In the evening Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton of Boston will preach the sermon. As far as 

ossible the people vf Elgin will furnish entertainment. 

o railroad rates cau be obtained other than the re- 
ductions offered for visiting the Columbian Exposition. 
Elgin is reached by trains on the Northwestern Railway 
er on the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and is about 
one hour’s rive from Chicago. Such delegates and 
friends of the American Missionary Association as de- 
sire entertainment are requested to address Orlando 
Davidson, Esq., Elgin, I'l., chairman of the local com- 
mittee, not later thau Oct. 15. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS.—A special meeting 
will be held in High Street Church, Portland, Me., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Noy. 8, 9. According to a 
vote at the annual meeting, in January, that meeting 
will be held as an experiment to help in the decision as 
to whether it may be best to change the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the board. It will be in all respects 
like an annual meeting, with the exception of certain 
legal action which must be taken at the usual time ac- 
cording to the constitution. The delegates’ session will 
be held on Tuesday, Nov. 7, as usual. The ladies of 
Portland will be happy to entertain all delegates regu- 
larly appointed by the branches, and missionaries, dur- 
ing the meeting. All such desiring entertainment are 
requested to send their names before Oct. 9 to Miss 
C. M. Dow, 714 Congress Street, Portland. To any dele- 
gates or others who may desire to secure board, suitable 
places at reasonable prices will be recommended on 
application to the address given above. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address eg eters to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded. De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
elothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey, ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Ceerepesaets Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S HRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustaius chaplains and missionaries; promotes temover. 
ance homes and boarding nouses in ieading seaports at 


home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. COC. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.’”? Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box, 1482. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BATES — BRECKENRIDGE—In New Windsor, II1., 
Sept. 27, Frederick E. Bates and Rev. Juniata Breck- 
enridge, pastor of the church in Brookton, N. Y. 


old brass screw. 


So sang Burns one hundred years ago. 
has been granted; the power he prayed for is here; every clever 
person today owns a cheval glass. 

If you do not, you are fortunately unfortunate, for a new and 
improyed pattern comes out this year. 
the center, the glass curving gracefully outward. 
much more complete view. ; 

We have this new Glass in Mahogany and in white and gold. 
It has low relief Colonial carving, with egg molding and quaint 
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BAXTER—LEDBETER—In Ortonviile, Minn., Oct. 12, 
by Rey. H. P. Fisher, Elmer Baxter of Madison, S. D., 
and Hattie Ledbeter of Milbank, S. D. 

HIBBARD—ORCUTT—In Florence, Oct. 11, by Rev. 
R. P, Hibbard of Gloucester, father of the groom, as- 
sisted by Rev. E. G. Cobb, Sidney B. Hibbard of 
Springfield and Gertrude M. Orcutt. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


GLEASON—In Malden, Oct. 9, Herbert Gleason, a na- 
tive of Plymouth, aged 63 yrs. For over forty years he 
was an active member of the Congregational church 
and for sixteen years superintendent of the primary 
department of the Sunday school. He was much be- 
loved in the Boston Shi pole ge tig al Union, many 
members of which attended the memorial services at 
Malden Jast Sunday. 

JESSUP—In Oxford, O., Sept. 26, Emily Jessup, in- 
structor emeritus of history and philosophy in the 
Western Female Seminary. 

JEWETT—In Boston, Sept. 8, Miss Elizabeth C. Jewett, 
formerly of Newton, aged 71 yrs. 

STARKEY—In Compton, Cal., Sept. 27, Rev. E. A. Star- 
key. He came from the United Brethren and died 
immediately after entering upon his pastorate at 
Compton. 


HOUSEKEEPERS will be interested in the adyertise- 
ment of Slade’s spices in another column. Read 
their claim and see if it will not pay you to give 
these goods a trial. 


Hood's**Cures 


Mrs. A. G. Oman 


Health and Strength Restored 


“T suffered severely with pains, at times, all 
over my body. During the spring I felt com- 
pletely worn out and barely took food enough 
to keep me alive. I tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
The swelling has subsided and the shooting 
pains do not trouble me. I am stronger 
and have a good appetite.” Mrs. A. G. OMAN, 
34 Newman Street, South Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, hand 
made, perfect in proportion and appearance. 
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“© wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us!”’ 


And now his prayer 


It is a trifle wider below 
lt allows a 


This is one of 70 new patterns this fall, ranging from $16 up- 
Many of them are shown in our 1894 Catalogue, just from 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The placing of the Union Pacific Railway 
in receivers’ hands caused no great shock to 
the stock markets. The damage had been 
already done by the long decline in prices of 
the many stocks and bonds of that system, 
and prices all over the market have reached 
so low a level as to exhibit a certain insensi- 
bility to bad news. Nevertheless, this calam- 
ity means a great loss to New England. It 
was here that this great enterprise had its 
inception ; it has been from New England that 
a large part of the funds for construction of 
its 8,000 and odd miles have been drawn; and 
for the greater part of the company’s history 
New England men have had a principal hand 
in shaping its destinies. 

Less than ten years ago Union Pacific stock 
was selling at better than par and was confi- 
dently believed in as a dividend-paying in- 
vestment stock. Within these ten years there 
has been so much competitive railroad built 
that rates for transportation have declined at 
an alarming rate. Unwise additions have 
been made to the system; careless financier- 
ing has done its share and the panic of the 
past summer, showing exceptional virulence 
in the Union Pacific territory, has capped the 
climax. These are in good part permanent 
causes of disaster and give no promise of an 
early return to solvency. 

It goes without saying that the acknow!- 
edged bankruptcy of a railroad system of 
over $300,000,000 capital, with consequent de- 
fault of interest on many bonds, will cause 
much disturbance in values of all railroad 
property, and especially must this be the case 
when other large railroad systems are suffer- 
ing severely from the same causes, both funda- 
mental and temporary, that have brought the 
Union Pacific to grief. 

The whole business history of the past week 
has been disappointing—the failure of the 
first effort to obtain a decision in the Senate 
upon the question of silver repeal, the receiv- 


ership for the Union Pacgitic, the failures of ' 


important New England banking firms, the 
disasters by sea and land, the decline in prices, 
even the large increase in bank reserves is de- 
pressing as it is interpreted to indicate the ex- 
treme dullness of trade. On the other hand, a 
few more mills have started their machinery 
and there may be less idle operatives, but the 
feeling continues to be one of great depression 
as to the near future and no confident hopes 
are entertained of much better business be- 
fore next spring. 


THE development of shape and decoration in 
china and glass is_remarkable. It is the result 
partly of refinement of taste but more the progres- 
sive reduction by new inventions in labor and fuel 
saving methods which the pottery industry has 
achieved. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton have now 
on exhibition duplicates of many of the marvels on 
view in the World’s Fair in English, French and 
German exhibit. 


FORTUNATELY UNFORTUNATE.—It sometimes hap- 
pens that a man is in luck by falling behind. Those 
of our readers who have been so unfortunate as not 
to own a cheval glass may also consider themselves 
as lucky, for an entirely new style has appeared this 
year, and it has advantages enough to repay the 
waiting for it. A description of the new cheval 
of 1894 appears in another column over the name of 
Paine’s Furniture Co. 


Boston, MAss., Sept. 1, 1891. 

Dear Friends: I was completely cured of asthma 
by Adamson’s Balsam. Several years I suffered 
with asthma, and at times it has been so severe 
that I could not lie down. Adamson’s Balsam has 
been my great friend, and you may be sure of my 
indorsement as long as I live. My brother was 
quite sick last winter: with a lung difficulty, bad 
cough, but Adamson’s cured him. 


Yours truly, J.B. CurTIs. 


THE great value of Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a rem- 
edy for catarrh is vouched for by thousands of peo- 
ple whom it has cured. 
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WINTHROP HARBOR 


will, as if by magic, become a great city. Why? 

here Chicago’s 20-foot outer harbor, with over five miles of dockage, which 

> ECA U S E is sufficient for a city of 150,000 population, will be immediately constructed, 

Chicago’s inner harbor being forever limited to a depth of 14 feet. | 

. the United States Government’s 20-foot lake channel now being constructed,. 

B ECAU Ss E through which the largest vessel may ply, insuring a reduction in freight 
rates from one to one-half mill per ton mile, will terminate here. 


B ECAU S here exchange with the ship, the grain and provisions of the West for the 


coal, lumber and merchandise of the East. 


To construct this harbor, complete railroad terminals and permanently improve 
the town, we have issued Gold Bonds, secured by mortgage on the entire town site, 
comprising over four square miles of land. These bonds are in denomination of {$20: 
and $100 are profit-sharing, and bear six per cent. in addition to all profits. They 
are for sale at par for the present. Title Guarantee and Trust Co., Trustees. 

Our Maps and Pamphlets give full information, and are mailed on request. 


WINTHROP LAND ASSOCIATION, 


Hartford Building p..Southwest comer of = Chicago, Ill. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Railroad Company. 


P. 0. BOX 346. NO. 95 MILK ST. 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish’ to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 


CIRCULAR NO. 69. 
BOSTON, Oct. 11, 1893. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 


We have’ such an GUARANTEED FUND MORTGAGE 
investment, and _ shall ‘ ‘ 
P Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
cheerfully give you full Company: 
particulars. THE GUARANTEE FUND MORTGAGE SIX PER 


1888, and due Noy. 1, 1893, for $9,000,000 (and of which the 


twenty-eight Trunk Line Railroads (through Chicago’s Outer Belt Line) will : 


CENT. NOTES of the Atchison Company, issued Noy, ],.. 


The Provident: ._ 
“Trust: Go. sic, aan: 


Please mention the Congregubioypulist. 


Investment 
At Home 


ADDRESS 


Atlantic Land Company, 


178 Devonshire Street, — Boston, ass. 


Profitable, 
Safe and 


VECEUESUUUQOUUOQOUSOCOGOSOUREREROQUESESERO DEEEDCUT OOOO O CO 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


DENVER and COLORADO. 


OLR SERVICES are offered to those who 
hold mortgages made by insolvent Invest- 
ment Companies and to those who are dissatisfied 
with their present representatives. 

We attend to the collection of principal and in- 
terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 
city and State, care for real property, collect 
rents, pay taxes, and in general do and perform 
such things as will best protect and advance the 
interests of clients 

We can furnish references in most parts of the 
East. Where the amount involved warrants it we 
will make an indemnity bond if desired 

Our wide experience in these matters, our knowl- 
edge of real estate values, and our extensive ac- 
quaintance in all parts of the State, enable us to 
render most efficient service for a moderate 
charge. 

We solicit correspondence. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. 


FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES :<:"7s. 


VOUCHER COROT RHEE 


AUCODLUDUCCUNTEGECCESEOHUCUSESORTCCICOO SAG EO OELORG TEENS 


= 


Send fer References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH 


company acquired since their issue $2,000,000, leaving 


$7,000,000 outstanding and in the hands of yourselves),. 


are upon an underlying lien to the GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BOND INDENTURE 
of the Company, dated Oct. 15, 1889, which originated 
with the Financial Reorganization of the Company, un- 
der which, as well, provision was made for the retention 
by the Union Trust Company of New York, as Trustee,. 
ot GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT, GOLD 
BONDS of an equal amount of such bonds, 89,000,000 to 
provide for ultimate retirement of the GUARANTEE 
FUND NOTES. 

The Directors of the Atchison Company believe it to 
be advantageous to the Company to defer retirement of 
the GUARANTEE FUND NOTES five years, or until 
Noy. 1, 1898, the GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDSs reserved remaining with the 
Trustee until required for purpose of such retirement. 


The Company now vffers to the holders of 
the GUARANTEE FUND MO2TGAGE 
SIX PER CENT. NOTES the right of such 
extension at par, with a cash commission of 
five per cent., to be paid by the Company on 
Nov. 1, 1893, to such holders as will signify 
their assent on or before Oct. 25 instant. 

The principal and interest of the extended 
Guarantee Fund Notes will be payable in gold.. 

The NOTES of those holders who have not 
assented to extension by Oct. 25 instant will be 
acquired and paid for in full on Nov. 1, by a. 
syndicate who will extend the NOTES for the 
period above stated. 


Holders are respectfully asked to promptly communi- 
cate their wishes in writing to 
J. W. REINHART, PRESIDENT, 
95 Milk St., Boston. 
Those who assent will be notified when to present 
their NOTES at the office of the Company for indorse- 


ment, affixing of new coupon sheets, and receipt of cash: 
premium, payable Novy. 1. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINHART, President. 


HENRY A. CLIFFORD, 
Investors’ Agent, 
31 Milk Street, Boston. Room 7. 


Western Mortgages Collected 


Eight years’ residence in Kansas, Ten years member 
of Massachusetts Bar. Calor send for cireular giving 
schedule of charges and references, 


x 
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LETTERS OF WITHDRAWAL. 


To the President and Corporate Members of the 

American Board; Dear Brethren: 

Forty-four years since it pleased the board to ap- 
point me one of its Prudential Committee—consist- 
ing then of seven members—an appointment that 
has been annually repeated to the present time. 
The service was originally undertaken and has been 
continued at considerable sacrifice in the line of 
official and private interests. The stewardship, 
however, appeared clearly to be a call from the God 
of missions. In the opportunities for personal 
acquaintance with missionary brethren and sisters 
there has been abundant gratification. It would be 
an inexcusable omission if there were failure to 
speak also of associates still in office, and of a yet 
larger number no longer among the living, with 
whom a hallowed fellowship in counsel has existed, 
and with whom the most endearing Christian friend- 
ship has been maintained. The smiles of that Mas- 
ter whom we serve, and these sanctified attachments 
largely outweigh all incidental inconveniences. 
Please accept my hearty thanks for a peculiar privi- 
lege of many years’ standing. 

A brief explanatory statement is required. The 
matter of supposed expense has been the subject of 
remark. I beg, therefore, to assure the board that 
for a period of nearly forty years [ have not know- 
ingly occasioned, on my own account, any outlay to 
the treasury. Since a joint deputational tour (1853- 
54) with Dr. Anderson—toilsome, prolonged and dur- 
ing which there was no turning to the right hand 
or to the left for sight-seeing or otber personal 
gratification—yisits to missions and various jour- 
neys undertaken by appointment of the Prudential 
Committee were, in every instance, entirely at my 
own charges. This statement includes no less the 
two yoyages to Burope as delegate to missionary 
conferences. Much the same is true of other mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Lengthened membership on the Prudential Com- 
mittee has occasioned comment, but the explana- 
tion is not far to find. More than ten years ago, at 
the age of seventy, I made known a wish to decline 
re-election, a wish that has since been repeatedly 
announced. The only reason why that wish has 
not, before this, been carried into effect is that oral 
and written dissuasives have come from friends 
whose judgment is entitled to more regard than my 
own. 

It is due to present associates in the committee 
and the secretariat that allusions be made to base- 
less criticisms which have appeared in print during 
the last seven years. Those officials, not myself, are 
now inmind. Persistent misrepresentation regard- 
ing some of them is responsible for a somewhat 
widespread misapprehension and for manifest in- 
justice. It admits of no question that the policy 
and will of the board were plainly indicated regard- 
ing a line of action the observance of which thus 
became imperative upon servants of the board at 
the missionary rooms. Compliance therewith or 
resignation were the only honorable alternatives. 
Loyalty to the board on the part of men who have 
become the objects of detraction has been main- 
tained, with only infrequent explanation or defense 
by those assailed. Few institutions are so rich in 
their constituency that they can afford to reward 
fidelity by cashiering the faithful or by indirectly 
countenancing slanderous clamor which leads at 
length to a resignation of office. Calumny, which 
has not been spared, and betrayal of trust, which 
has virtually been urged, are not the usual channels 
of divine blessing. 

As regards my own course at this time, I beg to 
say that no territorial extent of Meshech and no 
proximity of the tents of Kedar influence my de- 
cision respectfully to decline further service on the 
Prudential Committee. This decision results from 
other causes. My firm conviction is that the board 
and its annually appointed agents had previously 

(Continued on page 554.) 


Be Grilaranteed ratbaia St0ck. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved | 


Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 

$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Towa National Building & Loan Association, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


GLENWOO 
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‘LITTLE RED RIDING 
HOOD.” 
ome 
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“TABBY’’ AND HER 
KITTENS. 


% és 


“JOCKO."” 


= 


“TI HAVE THE ‘TABBY CAT’ AND 
I’M VERY FOND OF THAT.” 


In addition to the 
Tappy Car anp Kirrens, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some- 
thing new for the little 
ones this year. The small 
illustrations will show you what they are; so perfectly made 
that you would think they were alive. They are printed on 
cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of -pasteboard 
to make them flat at the bottom. Any child that can sew can 
do it. For sale by your dry goods dealer. If he does not 
have them show him this advertisement and ask him to vet 
you some. Do Nor SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL, 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Massachusetts. 


All of these figures are patented under dates of July 5th and October hth, 1892. 


““BOW-WOW"’ AND 
LITTLE BOW-wow. 


“TATTERS.”’ 


Ca a re a Ee ee ee eee 


RANGES 


AND © | 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold& Coin Purse 


Separate places for coin, bills and_car tickets, independent 
of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts to get out 
of order, or wear the pocket. Ask your dealer for it or I will 
send sample at following prices: 


ee Ee SS 


c Morocco Calf Seal 
No. 11 holds Pray in silver, 10 notes & car tickets, $0.75 $1.50 #2.00 
SEG) eS GOON Nes ZO ft es 15. 1.50 2.00 
PDS CE) BO, ODE 2 46 Laws a 85° 1.65 = 2.25 
“ 13ax 10.00 * 20.) et ss 1.00 2.00 2.50 
JAS. S. TOPHAM (Sole Mant’r), 1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Send 4c. for catalogue. Please mention Congregationalist. 


Patented, 
January 30, 1892, 


, Patented, 
January 30, 1892. 
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CHIPS FROM THE BOARD. 


—— Dr. Arthur T. Little read those letters of resig- 
nation in a way that made them doubly impressive. 


-— ‘Don’t make the practical blunder of trying 
to save your consistency at the expense of saving 
souls.’’—C. M. Hyde. 


— Dr. Hamlin still has the fire of a warrior in 
him as his resolutions on the necessity of protecting 
our missionaries in Turkey showed. 


— “Do not be afraid to ask questions,” was a 
prominent sign at the information bureau in the 
vestibule. No reference intended to the ‘‘supple- 
mentary ’’ questions, we presume. 


—— “ Appoirted,” was the single significant word 
that flashed over the wires to Mr. Noyes in Japan 
almost before the applause in Mechanics’ Hall over 
the decision had died away. 


StThG wayfaring man though a fool—if such 
could be supposed in attendance on the meetings— 
could not miss the way to Mechanics’ Hall, for it 
was dotted with black coats, silk hats and white 
ties. Z 

—— When Mr. Joseph Cook announced that Dr. 
Pentecost had said he would resign if Mr. Noyes 
should be appointed, Dr. Meredith replied, “‘ He 
ought to resign, for he is now a Presbyterian min- 
ister in England.” We say, Amen. 


— Dr. Quint at the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
summed up in a sentence the feeling, not only of 
those present at Worcester but of the churches gen- 
erally, when he said, “‘ The world owes a vast debt 
to Dr. Storrs.” Volumes could not say more. 


—— Small salaries and small children deprive 
many of the younger ministers’ wives of attendance 
on our great denominational meetings. It was no- 
ticeable that around the hall stood a lonesome line 
of young divines who had come without their better 
halves. 


—— That was a gracious act of Dr. Magoun—if it 
was seriously intended—in making the motion, 
which was carried, that Hon. H. ©. Robinson of 
Connecticut, as representing the conference of 
churches of that State, should present their remon- 
Strance to the board. 


—— It is strange that at a religious gathering the 
little courtesies should be neglected; and yet there 
‘were cases where guests were so late‘in coming to 
their meals that their hostess was obliged to lose 
the next session while they, free from household 
cares, could return on time. 


—— After the respectful hearing of the petition 
from the Woman’s Board, and after Dr. Baker’s 
Suggestion that when the women haye something to 
tell they should tell it to the board and not go off by 
themselves, it is entertained by some as a reason- 
‘able hope that women may in some far-off day be- 
come, perhaps, corporate members. 


—— President Storrs gave a vivid description of 
the appearance of a colored man whom he heard in 
anti-slavery days. ‘He was like a midnight on 
legs,” said Dr. Storrs. ‘He wore no white necktie 
and as he came forward with his head cast down the 
whites of hisseyes did not show. So dark was he 


that a lady looking directly at bim said ‘Where is 
neve, 


— Rey. William E. Barton, the Oberlin boy, now 
of the Shawmut Church, Boston, who knew how the 
conservative young clergymen of the Interior felt, 
made his first appearance before a great assembly 
of Hastern Congregationalists and the most ultra- 
conservative must have admitted the force of his 
apt references to the missionary methods of apos- 
tolic days. 

—— When Joseph Cook so far forgot himself as to 
Say to the audience that the resolutions he opposed 
had been “defended by rattleheaded rhetoric and 
applauded by rattleheaded rapture,” it was evident 
that, for a brief moment at least, he was himself 

‘ rattled. But when, after declaring that he had just 
come from a large caucus of conservatives, he an- 
nounced, “I represent nobody?’ none joined more 
heartily than the conservatives in the prolonged 
applause which followed. 


—— Some interesting comparisons between last 
week’s meeting arid that in 1811 at Worcester have 
been made possible through investigation, by Rev. 
8. D. Hosmer, embodiec in a paper read recently be- 


fore the Ministers’ Meeting at that city. The meet- |' 


ing in 1811 was the second annual session of the 
board, and yet no reference to it can be found in the 
local papers. Worcester was then a town of 2,500 in- 
habitants with two churches. One statement con- 
cerning a citizen, that his shop ‘‘ dispensed to people 
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law, liquor or medicine with equal urbanity and re- 
spectability,” shows comprehensively the status of 
society in those days. The place of meeting was at 
a boarding house where all the gentlemen were en- 
tertained. Here they did their business, but one 
open meeting was held, for Dr. John Nelson of 
Leicester in his reminiscences writes: ‘“ Of nothing 
have La more distinct recollection than the impres- 
sion I received at the second meeting of the board 
in Worcester; especially of the appearance of those 
truly great and venerable men in the Old South 
Church where they assembled, with some hundred 
or hundred and fifty other persons, to attend the 
only public service of the oceasion.’’ The address 
was by Mr. Notton The Duty of Foreign Missions 
from our Lord’s Command. The members of the 
board present numbered ten—all prominent men. 
Some had been in the Revolution, some aided in the 
founding of Andover Seminary, some were mer- 
chants. Two certainly, and perhaps all four of the 
young missionary candidates—Judson, Newell; Hall 
and Nott—were present. 
—EEEE———— 


OuR readers who have somuch admired the unique 
advertisements, with their charming baby faces, 
which haye from time to time appeared on our back 
page under the heading, “‘ We are advertised by our 
loving friends,” and the mothers of these “loving 
friends,” who know so well the merit of Mellin’s 
Food, will be pleased to know that it received the 
highest award for baby foods at the World’s.Colum- 
bian Exposition. The medal and diploma received 
by Mellin’s Food are surely well-deserved awards. 


New China and Glass 


Elegant specimens just landed, adapted 

to wedding gifts, to wit: 

Dresden China Lamps, 

Rich Vienna Gilded and Cut Vases, 

Rich Vienna Glass Hocks, 

Rich Cut Crystal Glass Pieces, 

Rich Cut Glass Table Services, 

Vienna Sorbet Cups and Plates (in satin 
lined cases), ; 

Jardiniéres (small sizes and largest), 

Old Blue Faience Clocks, 

Fitzhugh Salad Sets, 

German Beer Tankards, 

Paris Lamps and Shades, $15 to $110 each, 

Limoges China Bureau Sets, 

Rogers American Statuary, 

English Parian Statuary, $5 to $50, 

Handsome China Pitchers, $2 to $20 each 
(over 600 kinds), 

Handsome China Chocolate Pots, 

Old Blue Delft Pieces, 

China Candelabra, $15 to $90 pair, 

Worcester Royal Vases, $5 to $125 each, ~ = 

Plant Pots and Pedestals, $10 to $150, 

Rich Entree Plates (in morocco cases), 

Dinner Services (ordinary grades to the 
richest decorations), in sets or parts of 
sets, 

Course Sets, Fish, Entree, Salad, ete. 
All prices marked in plain figures, and 

we are not undersold if we know it. 


Jones, McDutiee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 
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WE DID NOT INTEND » 
that your children 
should use our 


SPOONS AND FORKS 


as playthings. They are intended for the table, 
and will give you 25 years’ service. Made 
only by 

The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Jordan, Marsh 


& Co. 


TAILOR-MADE COAT 
is 


PERFECT FITTING 
AND OF 


MEDIUM WEICHT. 


$12.50. 


This coat is made of fine covert 
material and is very stylish. 


BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE «nah... 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices, 
the price on unstamped shoés to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W.L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot eannly you. Send for catalogue with. 
{yll.instructions how to order by mail. ; 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


Eor 


Dealers who make 


Sent. by mail, Postage 
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THE IMPORTANT COMMITTEES, 


The Fifteen To Which All Resolutions and Me- 
morials Were Referred. Hon. Henry D. Hyde, Rev. 
A. H. Quint, D.D., Rev. Henry Fairbanks, Prof. 
G. P. Fisher, D. D., Hon. E. A. Stevens, Rev. C. R. 
Palmer, D.D., Hon. J. M. W. Hall, President C. F. 
Thwing, Hon. Chester Holcombe, ex-President S. C. 
Bartlett, D. D., John H. Washburn, Esq., Rev. James 
Brand, D.D., A. Lyman Williston, Esq., Rev. 8S. H. 
Virgin, D. D., Galen C. Moses, Esq. 

ominations. President E. D. Eaton, Hon. J. 
M. W. Hall, Dr. J. G. Vose, Dr. Michael Burnham, 
J. E. Brown. 

Business. Hon. Nathaniel Shipman, J. H. Wash- 

burn, Dr. Smith Baker, T. J. Borden, Dr. Henry 


Hopkins. 
To Nominate Officers. Dr. Arthur Little, Dr. 
G.L. Walker, W. H. Davis, Elijah Swift, President 


M. H. Buckham, Dr. J. E. Tuttle. 

Home Department. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, Dr. 
R.R. Meredith, Samuel Holmes, E. H. Pitkin, Presi- 
dent J. W. Strong, Dr. L. A. Hyde. 

Place and Preacher. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, Dr. M. 
M. Dana, Dr. S. E. Herrick, Dr. Elijah Horr, Rev. 
T. E. Clapp, W. F. Day, A. W. Benedict. 


—— 


RESOLUTIONS IN HONOR OF THE 
RETIRING OFFIOERS. 


Resolwed, That, in view of the communications 
received from EK. K. Alden, D.D., declining a re- 
election as a secretary of this board, and from A. C. 
Thompson, D.D., and Elbridge Torrey, Esq., de- 
clining re-election upon its Prudential Committee, 
this board desires, with thankfulness to God and 
gratitude to them, to place on record its affectionate 
recognition of the high Christian character, the 
conscientious fidelity, the unwavering zeal and the 
unfaltering labors of these our brethren and the 
great indebtedness of the board and of all the mis- 
sions under their care, and of all the churches in 
our communion, for their long and faithful services. 

It thoroughly appreciates the earnestness With 
which for forty-four years, or half the lifetime of 
the board, Dr. Thompson has given mind and 
heart, experience and unpaid journeys and toils, to 
this work for the Master, his ample knowledge of 
missionary history and experieacc, his unsurpassed 
acquaintance with the missions of the board and 
the ripe wisdom thereby accruing through his ad- 
vice and influence in their management. 

The board fully recognizes the diligent labors of 
Dr. Alden in his seven years of service on the Pru- 
dential Committee and his seventeen more arduous 
years as home secretary, his thoroughgoing and 
conscientious devotion to the duties of his office as 
secretary, his cheerful endurance of its heavy ‘bur- 
dens, his eloquent presentation of the cause he 
loves and his rare executive ability, which will 
make his place in this respect so difficult to fill. 

The board is equally sensible of its great obliga- 
tions to Mr. Torrey, who for seventeen years has so 
unswervingly surrendered the time and attention 
taken from an active business life, bringing to the 
service the whole influence of an honored Christian 
layman, clearness of discernment, sagacity and 
counsel and great practical knowledge and financial 
wisdom, offering it all as a ‘‘ loving service.” 

In losing the special labors of these beloved 
brethren, the board rejoices in that ‘‘ blessed fel- 
lowship,”’ in which they testify, with each other, 
their associates and the members of this board in 
the pee work of the Lord, it rests assured of their 
unabated interest in them; and in parting from 
them it invokes upon them the divine blessing, and 
would say to each ‘of them,in the Master’s own 
words, reverently used, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servants.” S.C. BARTLETT, 

E. W. BLATCHFORD, 
HENRY FAIRBANKS. 


Flow this picture reminds us of the little round 
bottle in the old medicine-chest, and as we 
have seen vt on the shelf in the country store. 


Homes 


and Stores 
of 


New England. 


- Such a record among the peopie and deal- 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for the 
real worth of this well-known remedy. 
For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the ‘‘life-boat’’ is to the ship- 
wrecked sailor ,—the first means of safe- 
zy, and therefore always close at hand. 


For Coughs and Colds it always 
brings relief in dispelling the disease and 
assisting to thenormalhealthy condition. 


Contains no opium—Perfectly safe. 
Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. 


CHAS, B. KINGSLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass. 


A Lame Back or a Pain in the side cured by 
using Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. 
By maillie. “Zxe Best Plaster Made.” 
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I know if I have that, 
Yes it’s ‘that GOLD 
DUST POWDER’ 
You well know my 
meaning ! 


Sold 
Everywhere 


O SAY, can you see by the candle’s dim light, 
What so badly I need for to-morrow’s house-cleaning ? 
I'll get through by night! 


Washing Powder. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago. 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


? 


great labor-saver 


Gold Dust 


Slade’s Spices 


are STRONGER |} than’ other 
and BETTER brands. 


SLADE’S are Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 


The best resul:sin Cooking can only be attained when Slade’s Spices are 
used. Your Grocer will supply youif youinsist upon having Slade’s 1-4lb. 


packages. 


Send 2-cent stamp for Congress Cook Book. 


Mention this paper. 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER. IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Parties will leave Boston via Chicago and the Santa 
Fé Route November 16and December 7 tor PASA- 
DENA, LOS ANGELES, SAN DIEGO, RIV- 
ERSIDE, SANTA BARBARA, MONTE- 

‘REY, and other California points. Each es will be 
made ina Special Truin of Magnificent Pullman 
Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freédom on the Pacific 
Coast. They provide for visits to all the leading Cali- 
fornia resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until October, 1894, or with any one of Ten Re- 
turning Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 

Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns at 
the principal Pacitie Coqst resorts. 


Additional California Excursions: January 9, 
11 and 30, February 20 and 22, and March 8 and 13, 


Excursions to Mexico: January 30, February 20 
and March 13, 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico tour is desired. 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
AND 


: | 
CALs FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Ex<XCUuURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR’ PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


HOLY LAND EXCURSIONS $700. 
Leave New York January 1¢, February 17, 1894. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 201 Washington St., Boston (Est. 1844), 
Official Ticket Agents for Boston & Albany R. R., ete. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 
‘ between CHICAGO and 


DES MOINES 


DAILY TRAINS 


with Free Reclining Chair Cars 


and Palace Sleeping Cars 
Through without change. 


PERFECT TRACK and EQUIPMENT 


EES All Agents sell Tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


J.M. Whitman, W. A. Thrall, 
“Gen. Manager. Gen. Pas. & Tkt. Agt. 


W.H. Newman, 
* Vice-Pres. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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gone to the verge of allowable hospitality toward 
speculations divisive and otherwise mischievous in 
their present influence and ominous in their drift. 
By those speculations the required fiber of evangeli- 
cal faith and fidelity are inevitably relaxed, and so 
relaxed as to disqualify for that type of service 
which our Lord commits to the Congregational 
churches of this land. 

With unwavering belief that the policy maintained 
by the board from the first has the sanction of our 
adored Master and final Judge, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, A. C. THOMPSON. 

Worcester, Oct. 12, 1893. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS ) 
FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE 
.1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
} October 10, 1893. 
To the Corporate Members, through the Committee 
on Officers; Gentlemen : 

For twenty-four years it has been my honorable 
trust to be an official representative of the American 
Board at the missionary rooms in Boston, seyen 
years as a member of the Prudential Committee 
and seventeen as one of the corresponding secre- 
taries, having special charge of the home depart- 
ment. It has been a period of pleasant, and, I 
hope, useful service, and in its prosecution I have 
endeavored to conform faithfully to the instructions 
given by the board to the committee and to the 
executive officers. 

There are, however, reasons, not calling for par- 
ticular mention but in my own view decisive, which 
lead me now, at the completion of the present term 
of service to which I was elected, to withdraw my 
name as a candidate for re-election. 

With thanks to the board and the churches, to 
the Prudential Committee and to my associate 
executive officers for the confidence which has 
been given me during these prolonged years, and 
with the prayer that the future of our beloved 
American Board may be even more honorable and 
successful than its honorable and successful past, I 
remain, Respectfully and truly yours, 

E. K. ALDEN. 


—— 


To the President and Corporate Members of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ; Fathers and Brethren: 

Iam profoundly grateful to God that He has per- 
mitted me to give seventeen of the best years of 
my life to the service of the American Board as a 
member of its Prudential Committee. I shall ever 
rejoice to remember that I was so long associated 
in service with Rufus Anderson and Selah B. Treat, 
John O. Means and Isaac Worcester, with Alpheus 
Hardy and Abner Kingman, Ezra Farnsworth, Rus- 
sell Bradford and Edward 8. Atwood, of the noble 
company who have passed on to their rest and 
their reward and, also, with equally noble and de- 
voted men who still survive. 

It has been a loving service; it has been a blessed 
fellowship.—d have realized in my own experience 
the truth that it is a law of the kingdom of God 
that every true servant shall receive far more than 
he can possibly give. The last few years have 
been trying years.. The stress and strain have been 
great, at times it seemed almost too great to be 
borne, nor has it grown less as the years have 
passed. But it has been borne with cheerfulness, 
because of the conviction that I was engaged in the 
work to which God had called me and in the place 
where He had put me. I bave sought to be true to 
the trust which He had committed to me, content 
to serve at whatever cost, until He should make it 
clear that my work in connection with the board 
was done. Iam convinced that that time has now 
come and that, in the words of the president in his 
recent letter, I ‘‘can honorably retire and leave my 
place to another.’ This I néw do for reasons too 
obvious to require statement. I thank the board 
for electing me for seventeen successive years to 
this honorable and responsible position, but 1 must 
respectfully decline further service. 

Sincerely yours, ELBRIDGE TORREY. 

Worcester, Oct. 12, 1893. 


For Brain and Nerve Foed 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. O. WorTHLY, Lancaster, N.H., says: ‘I have 
used it in cases requiring brain and nerve food asa 
result of overwork, attended with exhaustion and 
loss of strength, with impaired digestion, with good 
results.” 
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THE HORROR OF IT. 


Only Those Who Have Experi- 
- enced It Know. 


A Thrilling Story Most Plainly And 
Graphically Told. 


Did You Ever Read Anything of Greater 
Interest ? 


The following communication from Mrs, 
Minnie Miller, who resides at 5 Guthrie Street, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., explains itself: 

“For many years I was troubled with indi- 
gestion and constipation. Three years ago I 
became so weak and nervous that I was a 
complete physical wreck. I had dizzy spells, 
palpitation of the heart and numbness of my 
hands and feet. 

“These attacks came often and each time 
worse. My life was a burden to me and a 
trouble and worry to all my friends. I ex- 
pected to die. At times I thought I should 
lose my mind. My stomach was in such a 
condition that I could eat nothing but a very 
little of the lightest kind of food. Sleep was 
impossible. Every little noise would startle 
me and I would feel faint. 

““No one can imagine the agony I suffered 
but those who are aftlicted with nervousness. 
I cannot describe the feeling in half its hor- 
rors. 

“ At last I saw Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy advertised and read the testi- 
monials of cure of some of those who had been 
afflicted as I was, so [ thought I would try it. 


MRS. MINNIE 


MILLER 


Wonderful to relate the first bottle helped me 
so much that I bad faith in it. I took two 
more bottles and O! I feel so much better. I 
can sleep soundly and the nervous feeling has 
almost left me. I can eat with a good appetite 
and have gaiued seven pounds. 

“My friends say that Iam looking so much 
better end I know that I am feeling as they 
say Ilook. I tell everybody that the Nervura 
has done it. I cannot say enough for it and 
[ praise the Lord and thank this wonderful 
medicine for giving me relief. 

“‘T am only too glad to recommend Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
to any one afilicted as I was and I hope this 
testimonial will be the means of inducing 
many to use this marvelous remedy.” 

If you are asufferer do not fail to get this 
medicine immediately from your druggist. It 
costs but $1, and it is purely vegetable and 
harmless. Owing to its great strengthening 
and invigorating powers it is the best medicine 
possible to take, It is the prescription and 
discovery of Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the most successful specialist 
in the cure of nervous and chronic diseases, 
and the doctor can be consulted free, personally 
or by letter. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 


tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was } 


seen in the Oongregationolist. 


Church Equipment. 
CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
tosell CA BR PETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices, We 
| solicit correspondence, 


ie. 


h 
k 


iQHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
Boston. 


658 Washington St, sSReesits.. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. KR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 


S EF ATI N GS PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Inustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co. Sty Yorke *” 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
tree. Please state wants. 
, WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
8 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Jan refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., “e,Etzsbet st | 


New York, N.Y. 
The Great 


CHURCH LIGHT 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil, or Hlectric. give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, and best light known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 
atres, Depots, ete. New and el- 
\ egant designs. Send size of room. 

4 Get circular & estimate. A liberal 
sa discount to churches & the trade 

Don’t be deceived by hep imitations. 
1, P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St.,N.Ye 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
ot Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE RELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
>THE VANDUZEN & TIFT (0,, } Best Ingot Copper 


Established 185%. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. Sand E, India Tin. 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 


’ 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Frae. 


mt LARGES! ES iABLIonmENT G cits 


GHURGH BELLS fests 


REST BELL METAL, (COPPER AN 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY; BALTIMORE, MD 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE{Q9 
NY a HAVE FURNISHED BE-0001OR0. 
Nf 


IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST, BEST 

MENEELY & CO,, [7855 5tst 
LWEST-TROY, N.Y-1ee2-mMeTAL 
© CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
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If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


AE 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


COGGO00e6GO 
Worry tells, sadly, on S 
woman's health and 9 


beauty. 
Beecham’s 
Pills 


fortify the nerves and 
will help to banish 
many an anxiety. 


Price 25 cents, 


660030008 « 
$25 to $50 vergence 


. 
Ladies or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
=|or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 
. i | finish when taken from the plater 
i HA Every family has plating to do 
em Plates sells RAAaH GeNEronie Iavee 
a W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus.0 
can have 


Will $500 Help You Out 2 e:°ssse 


offer you the Sole Ageney for an article that is 


Worth 
(a Guinea ) 


a Box, 


If so, you 


Wanted in Every Home and Indispensable, 


in Every (ffice, something that SELLS AT 
SIGHT. Other articles sell rapidly at t@ouble 
the Price, though not answering the purpore 
half so well. You can make from *500 to S700 
in three mcnuths, introducing it, after which it will 
bring A Steady, Liberal Income, if properly at- 
tended to. Ladies do-as well as men,in town or coun- 
try. Don’t Miss this Chance. Write at once to 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio. 
’ 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
™ YOU DOIT FOR THE MONEY. 
=) | Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sinzes 
ee Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliabla, 
[> finely finished, adapted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachment? 
| FREE. Esch machine is guaranteed for 6 yeara, Buy 
\}{ direct from our factory, and save dealero and agente 
Fé profit. Send for FREE CATATOGUE. Mention pa 
OXFOED HFG. C0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, Ld, 
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OBERLIN’S NEW YEAR. 


The college year opened Sept. 20. Some 
familiar faces were missing among the faculty. 
Prof. George H. White, for seventeen years 
principal of the academy, died in July. He 
was a teacher of rare power and under his 
management the academy grew to be one of 
the largest and most thoroughly equipped pre- 
paratory schools in the country.. Professors 
Hall and King are away on leave of absence, 
the former doing work in Johns Hopkins, the 
latter in Berlin. 

The faculty is strengthened by a number of 
additions. Prof. Albert T. Swing of the class 
of ’74, after three years of study in Germany, 
is vigorously taking up the work in church 
history in the theological seminary. Profes- 
sor Kelsey begins his work in botany. Pro- 
fessor Cabeen comes from Berlin to the chair 
of German and Professor Wightman from the 
University of Nebraska to the French chair. 


Professor Martin, who has been spending the } 


year in Germany and Greece and who brings 
back a valuable store of archeological ma- 
terial, was transferred during his absence to 
the chair of Greek, made vacant by Professor 
Frost accepting the presidency of Berea Col- 
lege. 

Prof. J. F. Peck, after several years of effi- 
cient service as assistant principal of the 
academy, takes the place made vacant by Pro- 
fessor White’s death. Professor Metcalf, who 
has been in charge of the English department 
in the seminary for three years, has gone to 
Berlin to study, and Professor Miskovsky 
has returned from Bohemia to assume the 
direction of the Slavic department. 

The attendance in some departments is a 
little smaller than that of last year, which was 
the largest in the history of the institution. 
The decrease is not as great as might have 
been expected, for many students are depend- 
ent to a greater or less extent upon their own 
resources and to them “‘ financial stringency ” 
means the postponement of farther study for 
ayear. The attendance of classical students 
in the seminary is somewhat larger than last 
year. 

About $5,000 have recently been pledged to 
the library fund for the use of the modern 
language departments and the college has se- 
cured the William D. Henkel library, which is 
specially rich in mathematics and English. 

It is hoped that the year’will be one of un- 
usual religious interest. The College Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society is larger than last year 
and the Y. M.C.A. is efficiently organized. 
Evangelist A. T. Reed has been holding a 
series of meetings during the summer, in- 
tended primarily to reach a large force of men 
who have been at work laying sewers in the 
village. The meetings resulted in a number 
of conversions and have so affected the com- 
munity as to arouse an expectation of large 
results yet to follow. Ee i. B, 


A Goon child is ugually healthy, and both condi- 
tions are developed by use of proper food. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is best infant’s 
food; so easily prepared that improper feeding is 
inexcusable. Grocers and Druggists. 


OL 
on 
On 


It is very diffi 
to convince 
children that 
a medicine 1s 
“nice to take” 
—this trouble 
is not experi- 
enced in ad- 
ministering 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil. It 


is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
No preparation so rapidly 


builds up good flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 
Mothers the world over rely 


/ 


upon it in all wasting diseases 
that children are heir to. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 


What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, und beau. 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
, Children, the Curicurs 
/ REMEDIES willdo. They 
/ Speedily cure itching 
f and burning éczcomas, 
* and other fainful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hn- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers ¢ 3 the best skin purifiers 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your chi!4ren years of mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to bodily torture, Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. Porter DruG AND.CHEM. CoRP., Bosto2 
&a- “ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


BABYS | 
ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


uy Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 

Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the C..ticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 


Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


Face blemishes are unnatural. A smooth 


skin, free from pimples or oiliness, isa charm. 


omfort Powder : 
: 


is a marvelous skin healer. It positively cures 


Eczema, Itching, 
Chafing, ne estes 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by drug- 
gists. Price, 50 cts. per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Five Years’ Use of the Electropoise 


By many Thousand Patients in the U.S, 


Has Proved it the most Valuable Remedy ever 
Produced for the Permanent Cure of 
Disease without [ledication. 


ITS SUCCESS IS UNEQUALED. 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IF. 


Send for information to 


Rey. L. A. Bosworth, No. 36 Bromfield St., Room 10. 


COMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 25 cts. a cah : 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

“ YPEWRITER 45 Liberty St., New York. 
EDSUQUARTERS, f 186 Monroe St., Chicago, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 


VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF TBE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 


“TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 


CATIONALIST. 


\ L P Fisher Jan93_ 
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| | You would like the lamp- 
, chimneys that do not amuse 


J Frac Mant, shomschves by, popping. a 
you? 

OVA Clocks Anglish Hall ¢ eens ic ought not to 

break any more th um- 

Travelling, | bles, A tumbler apie 


when it tumbles, 


Powder IMPORTATIONS OF THIS SEASON. Macbeth’s “pearl top” and “pearl glass”— 


they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Stbsofutely 
Pure 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 
A-cream of tartar baking powder BIGELOW KENN ARN y C0 : 
Highest of all in leavening strength j " 


—Latest United States Government Food EST In the world for all 


Report. | 511 Washington St., cor. West, | black leather, Vacuum 
Royal Baking Powder Co., Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
106 Wall St., N.Y. . money back if you want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
Este old Reliable Standard hes, No. 048, on swob and book—How to 


S — ete Take Care of Leather—both 
STERBROOK FALCON Sone) free at the store. 
150 OTHER STYLES- Vacuum Oil bite so! Rochester, N. ¥. 


Bi DIC x THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 189 ney 
ASL. | @ Extraordinary Premium for 


“The Congregationalist”’ ‘Teacher’s Bible FREE 


We offer it to any old Subscriber who sends his own renewal 
FREE and one new Subscriber, with . : : : : $6. 0o 

For $8.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to the new Subscriber also. 

Another The Congregationalist for one year (to an old or 
proposition new subscriber) and a Copy of the Bible, for . $5. 00 


‘¢THe CONGREGATIONALIST’’ TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 44 x 6§ x 1} inches. The text occupying about 1,000 pages; the “ Helps” 500 pages. 

Type—a special size, very distinct, larger than Nonpareil, clear as Minion. 

Paper—extra quality, thin and clear white. 

Binding—best French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, leather lined, silk sewed, red under gold edges. 


The Helps—entirely new and unusually full and complete, edited by the most eminent American and 
British scholars, supplemented by elaborate indexes, concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chronological 
tables, &c., and by many new maps. 


This Bible is made for us by the International Bible Agency of Glasgow and New York. It is not sold 
to the trade; if it were the list price would be #4.00—a lower figure than heretofore quoted by any publisher for 
a book of this grade. It possesses exactly the characteristics which Bible students and Bible lovers wish com- 
bined in the Bible which they purchase for the use of a lifetime. Compact in form, moderate in size, large, 
clear type, the best “* Helps,” beautiful and substantial binding. We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 


THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


vs 


The Congregationalist was established in 1816 and has long been recognized as the national representative of the 
denomination. It is popular rather than technical. It is a religious paper perfectly adapted to the needs of the 

° whole family circle. It has not a dull page. It does not use padding; every line is valuable and worth reading, 
Illustrations of high grade are frequently introduced. The new form (magazine page) gives universal satisfaction. 
Liberal plans for the future will insure in 1894 a better paper than ever. Subscription price, if paid in advance, $3. 00. 


your renewal and a 1 _f{ two subscriptions and The 
Send new name with $6 } and receive { Ideal Teacher’s Bible. 


The Congregationalist, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


 Ceevesceeceenessveveoseseqeece 


WW _-Rwapvrne Notices, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per Curious and wanton even as children are. 
y line, each insertion, net. 
Nd ese nea. ? Se? 
Wy W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
\i 
Ny Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


NGREGATIONALIST 


y Boston Thursday 26 October 1893 
W Volume LXXVIII Number 43 


4 We' drain the cup and vainly plead for more. 
W The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 
\¥ PpR Copy, 6 Cents. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Wy If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50, 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
VW CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


W ; On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


WW Recrrers for subscriptions are indicated by the date’ 


O precious sphere, so perfect and so fair! 
O gem divine, of pure, unstinted ray! 


O drops of life, so rashly flung away! 


‘7 of expiration following the subseriber’s address, as 

W : brine pes aye Peper If His special ee is 

4 wahted a stamp shou e sent with remittance. ; 7 

U DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there What shall thy wasted loveliness repair : é 
W is a specific lpia te Sor He oy ocnck wee which au : 

. arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be “4 ] 7 

W even at ee. time, to take éffect at the expiration of the What br ing back morning to the expended day 4 

: subscription. 


W apverrisine RaTHs.—2% cents per agate line each in- God gives us heavenly gifts, we break and mar, 
W sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 


Discounts according to amount of contract. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
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x x* New Books 


David Balfour 


Being Memoirs of His Adventures at 
Home and Abroad. By KoperT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
‘* Nothing better in the field of historical fiction 


has been produced since Scott.”’ 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


With Thackeray in America 


By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A. With 121 
illustrations from sketches by the 
author. Small 4to, $2.00. 


“A book that no lover of Thackeray will be 
willing to leave unread.”— The Critic. 


Teh Lady 


A Story of the War. By THomAs NELSON 
Pace. Mew Ldition. Ulustrated by 
C. S. Reinhart. Small folio, $1.50. 


“Nothing more beautiful has ever been penned 
by a Southern writer.”—WNew Orleans Picayune, 


The One I Knew the Best of All 


A Memory of the Mind of a Child. By 
Mrs. FRANCES Hopcson BURNETT. 
Fully illustrated by R. B. Birch. 
I2mo, $2.00. 


Mrs. Burnett’s story is unique in literature, 
being the frankly autobiographical narrative of 
the.experiences of a child up to girlhood, with its 
sensations and emotions as each new phase and 


problem of life opens to it. 
Customs and Fashions in Old 
New England 


By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 12m0o, $1.25. 


In this volume Mrs. Earle, the author of the pop- 
ular book, ‘‘Sabbath in Puritan New England,” 
describes the daily life of the Puritans in the same 
interesting style that marked her former work. 


The Land of Poco Tiempo 


By CuHaries F. Lummis, _ Illustrated. 
8vo, $2.50. 


‘Mr. Lummis has made the land of Poco Tiempo 
—New Mexico and adjacent regions—his own 
subject; and in this volume he describes it in his 
well-known vivid and picturesque style, 


The Watchmaker’s Wife, 


And Other Stories. By FRANK R, 
STOCKTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


These new stories all reveal that fertile fancy, 
quaint drollery,and quiet though delicious humor 
which have made the author’s name famous. 


Ten of Achievement 


Men of Business. By WILLIAM O. 
STODDARD. 

Statesmen. By Noau Brooks, 

Each illustrated, half leather. Cr. 8vo, 
$2.00 net. 


Ivar the Viking 


A Romantic History, based upon authen- 
tic facts of the third and fourth cen- 
turies. By PauL Du CHAILLU. 12mo, 


$1.50. 
A most interesting story of old Norse life. 


The Sunny Days of Youth 


A Book for Boys and Young Men. By 
the author of ‘‘How To Be Happy 
Though Married,” etc. 12mo, $1.25. 


* 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
743-745 Broadway, New York 


XMAS 
MUSIC 


complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. 
Samples of any three 10 cts.; the four 15 cts. 


Cantatas:—Santa Claus, Jr.” piano or full orches- 
tra accp’t: very. fine; 30 cts. postp’d. ‘Santa Claus’ 


Vision” a juvenile cantata, easy, 30cts., postp’d. 
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Geo. F. Rosche & Co. 944 W. Madison st. Chicago, 111. 
heeecccesecoococooosooo eee 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


BARABBAS. 


A Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By MARIE Cor- 
RELLI, author of ‘ Vendetta.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This remarkable novel, introducing many of the 
characters, incidents, and scenes in the great 
tragedy of the Crucifixion, is the latest work from 
the pen of a writer who has won great fame in 
England for her viyid romances upon spiritual 
themes. The whole Divine Event, with all its con- 
sequences and surrounding episodes, is wrought 
into a story which is at onceweverential and pictur- 
esque. The Bible narratives in no wise distorted, 
but many figures, mythical or legendary, are brought 
within its scope, and the Slender chain of facts, told 
with the old, simple eloquence, is stretched to a 
volume of many pages, no one of which Jacks color, 
action, human insight, and imagination. 


QUEECHY. 


By SUSAN WARNER, author of ‘The Wide, Wide 
World,” ‘ Dollars and Cents,” ete. New Ldition. 
Uniform with ‘“‘ The Wide, Wide World.” Printed 
from new plates and illustrated with thirty new 
pictures in the text from drawings by FREDERICK 
DIELMAN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“The new edition of this familiar story, issued 

uniform with the latest issue of ‘The Wide, Wide 
World,’ will be gladly welcomed by thousands of 
old friends and by many new ones. The work has 
always been eagerly sought and read. The moral 
lessons 1n it will never be out of style, and its 
homely simplicity and rich pictures of child-life 
will always attract the young.” 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, postpaid,jon receipt of price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


she only Harmony book exer wre, that can be 
— readily understood by the average student, 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Conposition, from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than anything I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE. 

A welcome relief from our present difficulties. 
Wm. H. SHERWOOD, 


Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
Emit LIEBLING. 
It/ will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE Eppy. 


Goodrich has solved the great problem. 
B. MOLLENHAUER. 


Delight fully clear, HARRISON WILD. 


Plainly expressed and easi:v understood. 
Jos. H.-Girrrines. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘‘MUSICAL ANALYSIS.” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinxati—New York—Chicago. 


e CANTATAS 
ristmas css 

SERVICES 
THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST.-—A 
new Christmas Cantata. By Dr. W. HOWARD 
DOANE. Songs, Dialogues, Recitations. Only a 
few rehearsals needed ,........... 80 cents by mail. 
OUR SAVIOR-KING.—By the Rev. RoBpertT 
LowRyY. A Splendid Musical Christmas Service, 
new this season. 16 pages........6 cents by mail. 
THE CROWNING DAY.—A service with new 
music for primary classes, by Mrs. WILBUR F. 
CRAFTS and HUBERT P. MAIN....6 cents by mail. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 24.—Contains a 


variety of beautiful Carols......... 4 cents by mail. 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
No. 4. Choice, fresh, simple...... 4 cents by mail, 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 


Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, ete. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co.,, 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 


NOW READY. 


oy, 


Devotional Services for 
Public Worship. 


By REUEN THOMAS, D. D. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY or AUTHOR. 


26 October 1893 


NOW READY: 
Little Folk’s Spice. 


A New Book of Stories and Poems for Children, 
written by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, FRED. E. WEATH- 
ERLY, Mrs..MACQUOID and others. With illus- 
trations by Harriet M, Bennett and Walter Lang- 


ley. A most interesting and attractive book. 
4to, $2.00. ‘ 


More Pleasant Surprises. 


A large colored picture book, all the pictures being 
movable and changing one into another. Of 
great interest to little children. Large 4to, $2.00. 


Little Miss Toddledums. 


A new story for the little ones. By MARY D. BRINE. 
With illustrations by Florence Upton. 4to, 10 
illustrations, half white, $1.00. 


A new and beautiful edition of 


Jackanapes. 


By JULIANA HORATIA EWING. Illustrated by F.C. 
Gordon. 4to (6}x8}), 80 pages, white cloth, gilt, 
$1.25. 

‘This most pathetic and beautiful of stories will 
never grow old. This is not because it can hardly 
be read without tears, but because it is so true to 
all that is best in child’s nature, to that higher part 
of child’s nature which survives in the highest 
human nature of whatever age. The present volume 
is daintily made, as befits the contents.”—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 


The Story of a Short Life. 


By JULIANA HORATIA EWwinG. 4to (6}x8}), 182 
pages. Mlustrated, white cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


“Tt is so sweet a story of a brave child’s noble 
patience and courage and a mother’s love that it is 
a classic among the literature that mothers and 
women with mothers’ hearts love.’’—Motherhood. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P.. DUTT ONteyew.: 
; PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Music for Choirs. 


‘““EMERSON’S EASY 


ANTHEMS.” 


Price 80c. postpaid. $7.20 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


‘* EMERSON’S 


CHOICE ANTHEMS.’’ 


Price #1.0© postpaid. $9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


‘* EMERSON’S 


ANTHEMS OF PRAISE.” 


Price #&1.00 postpaid. &%9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


BOOKS “(abriel’s Anthems.” | 


Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“VOICE IN PRAISE.” 


Price $1.50 postpaid. 


‘“LAUS DEO.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“ JEHOVAIS PRAISE,” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“THE SANTORAL.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“VOX LAUDIS.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 
- a dozen not prepaid. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs, Pianos 
exchanged, ‘or sold on installments. 


For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to Johu 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. ; 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Bostor: 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


26 October 1893 


Our Latest Books. 


BY TWO OF THE “LITTLE WOMEN.” 


Comic Tragedies. 


Written by ‘‘Jo’’ and ‘‘ Meg”’ and acted 
by the ‘Little Women.’’ With a Fore- 
word by ‘‘ Meg,”’ Portraits of ‘‘ Jo”? and 
““ Meg”? and a view of the house in which 

_they lived. 16mo, cloth, uniform with 
‘Little Women,”’ $1.50. 


The Barberry Bush. 


And Seven Other Stories about Girls for 
Girls. By Susan CootipGr. Illustrated 
by Jessie McDermott. 16mo, cloth, uni- 
form with ‘‘ What Katy Did,” etc., $1.25. 


Robin’s Recruit. 


By Miss A. G. PLympron, author of 
‘*Dear Daughter Dorothy,’ ‘Betty, a 
Butterfly,”’ ‘‘ Little Sister of Wilifred.”’ 
Illustrated by the author. Square 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Helpful Words. 


From the Writings of Epwarp EVERETT 
HALE. Selected by Mary B. Merrill. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. Square 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Children’s Year=Book. 


Selectious for Every Day in the Year. 
Chosen and arranged by Ep1rn EMERSON 
ForBES. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


Helen Jackson’s Complete 
Poems. 


New Edition. With Portrait. 
cloth, $1.50; white and gold, $1.75. 


Emily Dickinson’s Poems. 


Edited by T. W. Hiceinson and MABEL 
Loomis Topp. Both Series in one vyol- 
ume. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


At all Bookstores. 


Roberts Brothers, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


JAMES POWELL. 


REMINISCENCES. 
Epirep py H. PORTER SMITH. 
CONTENTS. 


Portrait of Dr. Powell. Poem on Powell’s Por- 
trait, Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D. Preface. Introduc- 
tion, Rey. A. McKenzie, D. D. 


a CHAPTERS. 


I. James Powell’s Youth, H. Porter Smith. II. 
College and Seminary, Rev. Geo. H.Ide, D.D. III. 
The Young Pastor, Rev.C. P. Mills. IV. Powell and 
the A. M.A., Rev. J. E. Ray, D.D. VY. Powell as a 
Secretary, Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D. VI. Powell the 
Christian Orator, Rev. James Brand, D.D. VII. Life 
at Oak Park, Rey. Edward D. Eaton, D.D. VIII. 
Powell as a Parishioner, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 
IX. Powell the Friend, Rev. C. J. Ryder. X. Our 
Best Beloved, Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D.D. XI. Pow- 
ell’s Last Word for His Work, Rev. T. B. McLeod, 
D.D. XU. Hail and Farewell, Rev. A. F. Beard, 
D.D. XIII. Poem tothe Memory of Powell, A Pastor 
in tbe South. XIV. Powell’s Joyousness, Rev. Wm. 
M. Taylor, D.D. XV. The Silenced Voice :—His 
Words on Missionary Zeal; New Year’s Greeting, 
James Powell. 


12mo, 


Gilt top, uneut edges, beveled cover with autograph 
in gold, price $1.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
ue BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
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NOW READY!!! ; 
MRIS EOS | ESPANA) SDE LAaARe ANE 


OF THE 


GENUINE “OXFORD” TEACHERS 8 


DLE. 


Revised Throughout by the Soundest Biblical Authorities in Accordance 
with the Most Recent Investigations. 


WITH NEW HELPS AND A MACNIFICENT NEW SERIES OF MAPS 


Specially prepared to illustrate the geography. of Palestine and the adjacent countries, from the earliest times 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and embodying the most recent discoveries down to March, 1§93. 


The [lost Complete Teacher’s Bible in Existence. 


HIS well-known volume in its 
present form has lost nothing 
} of its former utility, but is fur- 
ther enriched with new authen- 
tic information of every descrip- 
tion, arranged with the closest 
attention to facility of reference. 
Thus enlarged, the book has be- 
come by far the most instructive 
and exhaustive compendium of every 
kind of information essential to 
Biblical study, and will be found 


An Invaluable Companion for 
Pp 


Every Minister, Teacher 
and Private Student. 


Every Genuine Copy Has the 
Title-Page as Shown 


Opposite. 


! H |] TRANSLATED OUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONGUES: ANO WITH THE FORMER 


THE s.S, TEACHER'S EDITION. 


HOLY BIBLE, 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED AND REVISED. 
BY HIS MAJESTY'S SPECIAL COMMAND. 


APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES. 


OXFORD: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWOE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, 
New York: 33, East 17TH STREET. 


[oxrono FacsiMiLe StR/Es, No. Cum Privicer. 


In every division of the work frequent reference has been made to the Revised Version, a competent 
knowledge of which is universally regarded as invaluable and indispensable to Bible students. 


Eleven Editions—SIX ON FINE WHITE PAPER, FIVE ON THE FAMOUS “OXFORD” INDIA PAPER, 


AT PRICES FROM $1.25 TO 


820.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Sole Agents 


33 East 17th Street, 


in the United States for 
Union Square, 


“Oxford’’ Bibles, Prayer-Books, 


New York. 


Ete., 


an account of 
who enjoyed 


OF LINCOLN, 
Bromley, 


and notable examples of their 


Midway Plaisance. 


“Mr. FREEMAN AT HOME”’ 


Scribner’s 
Magazine 


“MADAME ROLAND”? is a most important and interesting article on 
one of the chief heroines of the French Revolution, full of new material and 
illustrations furnished by the present representatives of her family, 
appearing on the 100th anniversary of her execution. 
M. P. (‘‘Obiter Dicta’’), writes of ‘‘The House of Commons,”’ its traditional 
customs, personalities of distinguished members, etc. 
the nominating 
exceptional advantages for close observation, is a 
notable article in the Historic Moments series. 
FRENCH ILLUSTRATORS gives another delightful insight into their studios 
work, 
with pen and crayon an artist’s impressions of the Fair, particularly the | 

The hitherto unexplored country of THE KATCHINS, | 
which is likely to be of great strategic importance in the future, in upper 
Burma, is graphically described by Col. Colvile of The Grenadier Guards, 
describes the historian of 
Conquest’? as he appeared to a member of his household. 
FOR GIRLS IN FRANCE”’’ written’ by Miss de Forest, 
there, will be eagerly read by those interested in the education of women. 
THE FICTION includes a story by 
HAROLD FREDERIC’S serial ‘‘ The Copperhead.” | 


for November, 


now ready, is an 
unusually interest- 
ing number. 


and 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 


THE 


convention, 


NOMINATION 
by Isaac H. 


The concluding article on 


F.. HOPKINSON SMITH gives 


“The Norman | 
‘SEDUCATION | 
long resident 


Octave Thanet and the conclusion of 


On all News stands. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


Price, 25 cts. 


ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE FOR 
THE WwoRrnD)D’s 


PARLIAMENT CF RELIGIONS 


Edited by REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 


Chairman General Committee on Religious Con- 
gresses. Grandest Event and Greatest Book 
in Religious History. Unprecedented advance 
sale. PARLIAMENT PUBLISHING CO., 

90 Dearborn St., : . : hicago. 


WY a ee een and ladies of education and ability 


to solicit for the “‘ Book of the Fair,” Hubert Howe 
Bancroft’s masterpiece—the epitome of the world’s 
greatest civic event, the finest work of art of modern 
times, the acme of the printer’s skill. E. B. Hall, Gen- 
eral Agent, 22 School Street, Boston. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By Prof HNWARLEY PARKER, F. R.A. S. 
W. G. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.”—Athenzxum. 
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A Connecticut teacher writes to the publishers of ST. NICHOLAS: “I would like for my own satis- 
faction to say to pou what I have many times said to others,—that, in a long experience as a public- 
school teacher, I have found that a boy brought up on ST. NICHOLAS has an amount of general 
mformation and intelligent understanding of matters worth knowing that no other boy can lay claim to.” 


St. Nicholas for Young Folks 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


It Absorbs ‘“*Wide Awake” and is Enlarged. 


Oy all the publications for boys and girls that the world has ever seen, St. Nicuotas is unquestionably the best. It has been praised 

by the press and the people of two continents,—its circulation is unprecedented among magazines for young folk. Begin- 
ning with the number for November, 1893, now for sale everywhere, it is enlarged by the addition of about 200 pages in the 
volume, and for 1893-94 it will have the greatest program in its history. New subscribers should begin with November, and 
get the first of Rudyard Kipling’s stories of India and the jungle, and first chapters of 


“TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” BY MARK TWAIN. 


INCE it began publication, in 1873, St. NicHoLas has absorbed in itself 

about all the leading children’s magazines, including ‘Our Young Folks,” 
“The Schoolday Magazine,” ‘The Little Corporal,” “‘The Children’s Hour,” 
and last of all the favorite New England periodical, ‘‘Wide Awake.” ‘‘The 
more the merrier,” says the editor of St. Nicnotas. Each new crowd of young 
people is made welcome, ‘‘and all unite heartily in the same quests, the same 
songs and jollity.” Sr. Nicuovas is now practically 


SEVEN MAGAZINES IN ONE! 


“St. NICHOLAS has caused the best writers in America 
to turn their attention to the task of giving delight and 
imparting culture to children.”,—New York TRIBUNE. 


ARG ae Sie ps NICHOLAS has printed the work of the greatest writers, including Tenny- 

mz ASV Ha son, Thomas Hughes, George MacDonald, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 

: Im < J A, aim —__| Bret Harte, Stedman, Howells, Eggleston, Warner, Stockton, and scores of other 

ees, aaa ee jing ae well-known authors. Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” first ap- 
<= itl Eee ‘his hy) :--.° \o...| peared in its pages, with some of Miss Alcott’s best stories for girls, Mrs. Dodge’s 


‘Donald and Dorothy,” J. T. Trowbridge’s ‘‘ His Own Master,’”’ Noah Brooks’s 
‘‘Boy Emigrants,” Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolboy,” Mrs. Jamison’s 
‘“Lady Jane,” and hundreds of other well-known works, many of which have 


duced in America now first seeks the light in the pages of Sr. NicHotas. 


Soh eee The Program for 1894 


H in? my 
pose ccoioniote Mark | Wainis Si0.¥, is the strongest ever offered by Sr. Nichotas. Besides Mark Twain’s serial, 
“TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” ‘*'Tom Sawyer Abroad,” in which the great humorist’s famous creations, ‘*Tom 
Sawyer” and “‘Huckleberry Finn” visit the eastern hemisphere 
(not in the ordinary way, but in a flying-machine), the follow- 
ing are some of the attractions in the new volume : 


STORIES OF INDIA, BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


When Rudyard Kipling was a boy in India he used to read Sr. Nicuotas, and now he takes his turn at bringing 
delight to the thousands of young folk who read it to-day. He has written for St. NicHoLas a series of remarkable 
stories of boy and girl life in the jungle and with animals, one of which will appear every month for the present. 


AMERICAN AUTHORS, BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 


is a series of papers for young people, setting forth in clear, simple, and brief form the main biographical facts and the chief 
literary qualities of famous men in American literature, including Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Hawthorne, Emerson, Lowell, etc. 

‘¢ Recollections of Wild Life,”’ ‘««One American Girl ”’ 
by Dr. Charles Eastman, a full-blooded Sioux Indian, and a gradu- is a serial story of real life for girls, by Frances Courtenay Baylor. 


ate of a white man’s college (Dartmouth), is a description of ; 

Indian life——in camp, on the hunt, and on the war-path,— The Government and Army and Navy Life 

described from the inside. A novelty in literature. will include ‘“ How Money is Made” (the Mint), ‘‘ How the Trea- 
sury is Guarded,” ‘‘How the Government Promotes Ingenuity” 


Which begins in the November Sr. NicHoias. 


«¢ Teddy and Carrots”’ (the Patent-Office), ‘‘The Dead-Letter Office,” <‘With the West 
is a capital story (and a healthy one) of newsboy life in New Point Cadets,” ‘“ How Armies Talk to Each Other,” ‘Life on a 
York, by James Otis, author of ‘‘ Toby Tyler,” etc. Man-of-War,” etc. All will be richly illustrated. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 


describing the quadrupeds of North America, prepared by William T. Hornaday, Chief Taxidermist of the U.S. National Museum, 
will be one of the best things of the year. It will be popular, up to date, and new in its mode of treatment. 


THE FAMOUS “BROWNIES,” BY PALMER COX, 


in verse and picture, will again become a regular feattire of St. NicHoLas. 
Important single contributions on hand for immediate publication are by 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, MARY MAPES DODGE, SUSAN COOLIDGE, CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, GEORGE W. CABLE, . FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


THE ANNIVERSARY NUMBER (21st Birthday) of St. NicnoLas is the November issue, now ready, 
price 25 cents, containing opening instalments of some of above serials and a multitude of single attractions. 

Are you going to have St. NicHoLas in your home in’94? New subscribers should begin with November. 
The price of St. Nicnotas is $3.00 a year. Everything in it is illustrated. Subscribe through booksellers and newsdealers, or 
rémit to the publishers by check, draft, money- or express-order. The Christmas number will be ready November 25th, 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


become children’s classics. Almost every notable young people’s story pro- 
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respondents in different sections of the 

country in which they state their con- 
viction, based on somewhat wide observa- 
tions, that the present financial depression 
is to be this year, as at other times, accom- 
panied by a great increase of religious inter- 
est. May the indications of such a general 
revival multiply! In some places plans for 
concerted effort are already well matured, 
and we note with interest a disposition on 
the part of churches and pastors to take 
upon themselves the work of arousing the 
indifferent instead of committing the task 
to helpers from abroad.- These no doubt in 
many cases may be valuable allies, but they 
are not always indispensable. Our Boston 
Congregational churches begin union meet- 


I: is pleasant to have letters from cor- 


.ings next week, the pastors assisting one 


another and concentrating effort for a cer- 
tain period in a given locality. 


The first of our series of Congregational- 
ist Services appears this week im our col- 
umns in a somewhat abbreviated form. As 
printed, however, it will give a sufficiently 
clear idea of the service when published 
separately in complete form with the music 
inserted. As we have already stated, our 


' object in the publication of this series of 


services is to furnish something for the use 
of churches, particularly on Sunday even- 


ing, that shall be adapted to the needs of 


the average congregation, securing their 
hearty participation and promoting the 
ends of worship and spiritual growth. We 
shall furnish these services at a price barely 
covering the cost of production and, if the 
demand warrants us in doing so, we shall 
continue the series, publishing one com- 


plete service every other week. We claim 


‘for this service that it is simple and Scrip- 


tural, that it secures the participation of the 
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whole congregation and that it is furnished 
at a price within reach of every church. 
Since the preliminary announcement was 
made we have been very much gratified at 
the large number of inquiries regarding the 
series, many of them accompanied by sub- 
scriptions, indicating that there is a wide- 
spread demand for such a publication. We 
suggest that orders be sent as promptly as 
possible that there be no disappointing de- 
lays. As stated in our advertising columns, 
the services will be sent postpaid for sixty 
cents per 100 copies; less than 100 copies 
one cent each. Cash must in each case ac- 
company order. We shall begin to deliver 
the services not later than Oct. 31. 


The new Prudential Committee of the 
American Board held its first meeting last 
week, all the members except one being 
present. Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb was chosen 
chairman, and the various missions were 
assigned to different members for their 
especial oversight.- It was unanimously 
voted to appoint Rey. William H. Noyes as 
a@ missionary of the board, and the official 
notice of his appointment, with information 
of the action taken at the annual meeting, 
was at once sent to him. After the usual 
preliminaries it is expected that Mrs. Noyes 
will also receive appointment. Dr. Daniels, 
the new home secretary, who was present at 
the meeting, will be detained for a short 
time in New York to complete work already 
planned there, but it is expected that he 
will soon enter on his duties at Boston. 
The committee and officers will have a diffi- 
cult task to provide for the imperative needs 
of the missions with reduced appropriations, 
the large debt to be raised and the hard 
times. But there are cheering evidences 
that the churches and pastors are alive to 
the situation and realize that the burden is 
their own. We hope and expect to report 
increasing contributions, revived courage 
among our missionaries and deepening in- 
terest in mission fields. : 


A large company of representatives of 
churches, not only of our own but of other 
denominations, witnessed to the widespread 
interest in the installation of Dr. E. L. 


Clark, the new pastor at Central Church, 


Boston, last Thursday evening. . For more 
than five years, since thé departure of Dr, 
Duryea to Omaha, the pulpit has been va- 
cant. Dr. Clark, whose face may be seen 
in another column, belongs by his birth and 
training to New England. He was born in 
Nashua, N.H., a resident of Boston in his 
boyhood, educated at Phillips Academy, 
Brown University and Andover Seminary, 
and his first pastorates were in Congrega- 
tional churches at Brockton, Mass., and 
New Haven, Ct. He was the first and only 


pastor of the Presbyterian Church of the 


Puritans, New York City, from which, after 
a service of twenty years, he withdrew last 
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spring, under the conviction that it was his 
duty to leave the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion.. He could not have asked heartier 
assurance of welcome than he has received, 
both from his own church and neighboring 
pastors. There is a prospect that the three 
Congregational pulpits remaining vacant in 
this city will be speedily filled and the out- 
look for harmonious and fruitful work in 
the churches the coming season is very en- 
couraging. 


Our Massachusetts churches are fortunate 
in retaining so generally the custom of in- 
stalling their pastors. Such occasions, more 
than any other, promote good fellowship 
among ministers. They introduce the new 
pastor to the community and to the neigh- 
boring churches and give him from the 
start confidence to maintain his position 
and to fulfill its duties. They help also to 
give him permanence in his. place in the 
eyes of his own people, These occasions 
operate to restrain a minister from uttering 
vagaries in belief and to give him a sense of 
responsibility to the whole sisterhood of 
churches, which, in an important degree, 
the installed pastor represents. They not 
the less enlighten the churches as to the 
doctrines commonly held by them and the 
aims they are united to secure. We wish 
that every church receiving a pastor might 
see the wisdom of installing him by coun- — 
cil. We hope every church which does this 
will call all the churches in its own vicinage, 
Pastors and delegates ought not to allow 
any except imperative necessities to keep 
them from attending, nor should they fail 
to carry back to their churches reports of 
the doings of the council. This time-hon- 
ored custom of our churches is of high 
value to their soundness of doctrine, their 
unity in spirit and the effectiveness of their 
work. 


Those who have long read the Congrega- 
tionalist still have a personal interest in 
Mr. C. A. Richardson, whose labors on it 
for thirty-five years endeared him to many 
thousands, while recent subscribers may 
rest assured that in’ its main features the 
paper continues to exhibit many traces of 
his influence and of his journalistic methods 
and ideals. Mrs. Richardson has prepared 
a memorial volume of her husband in the 
form of letters to their grandchildren, which 
is a delightful sketch of his life, illumined 
by a devotion ard affection always hallowed 
by the Christian faith they shared. The 
volume is as attractive in its paper, type, 
binding and illustrations as it is in its con- 
tents. To perpetuate the memory of so 
loyal a servant of Christ is not only to place 
a prize in the hands of his descendants but 
almost to reproduce his presence to many 
who always welcomed it with delight. 
Many a young man struggling against poy- 
erty and perhaps ill health might find en- 
couragement in these records of one who 
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conquered these and other great obstacles 
and did a noble and wide-reaching work, 
whose influence still abides in blessing mul- 
titudes of Christian hearts and homes. 


BLESSINGS OF HARD TIMES. 


Financial depression is a phrase full of 
sad meaning to a great multitude. Many 
have been caught in the stress of the time, 
and, unable otherwise to pay debts which 
were due, have sold their property at ruin- 
ously Jow rates. Others, though not préssed 
to pay debts, have seen their fortunes dwin- 
dle and disappear. Others still have been 
compelled to carry on their business with 
daily losses eating up the capital accumu- 
lated by a lifetime of toil. To stop it means 
to destroy it and to scatter needy workmen 
with families; to continue it means only 
slower dissolution. Salaries have been cut 
down, wages reduced, and every day: the 
ranks of the unemployed increase, with win- 
ter approaching. Worst of all is the uncer- 
tainty of the future, which holds out thus 
far little promise of business revival. 

But such a time as this is not without its 
compensations for losses. First of all, it 
helps a man to find out how much he is 
worth apart from his money. Many a one 
who has believed that he was strong in him- 
self has discovered that he was only leaning 
on his bank account, With that gone his 
courage has vanished, and he has now to 
learn how to become strong independent of 
money. Such a lesson, well learned, is 
worth more than it costs. 

These times also help us to find out the 
value of our friends. Husbands and wives 
come nearer in sympathy as they face a 
common trial. Many a wife during these 
months has banished the shadow of care 
from her husband’s face by showing him 
how bravely she is ready to face poverty 
with him. Children who have thought of 
their parents too much as simply sources of 
Supply are finding new satisfaction in mak- 
ing and carrying ‘out plans to help the 
family. It is a great thing to value anew 
our resources, to estimate the wealth of our 


* health and love and faith and experience 


apart from money, and to find that we are 
still rich, Some years ago a sturdy Scotch- 
man in an Ohio town had made a fortune 
in manufacturing oatmeal. But one early 
morning he was called out of his bed by the 
ery of fire, and in an hour he saw his entire 
fortune, about $700,000, vanish in flame. 
Then he went home and quietly remarked 
that he would finish the night’s sleep. 
‘“‘ How can you go to sleep,’ exclaimed his 
wife, ‘‘now that we’ve lost everything?”’ 
‘““We haven’t lost everything,’’ he replied. 
“We have just as much money now as we 
had the day we were mairied, and you re- 
member how happy we were then. Now we 
must keep our strength to begin again.”’ 
Now is the time, too, when those who 
cannot lend money to discouraged friends 
can give what is worth more than money. 
We have known already more than one in- 


. Stance where a man who had given up hope 


and was almost ready to take his own life 
has had new courage put into him by the 
hand elasp and the hearty word of confi- 
dence and hope from a friend braver than 
he. Happy is the man in these days who is 
undaunted by his own reverses and can give 
cheer to his friends. Such opportunities of 


“ence, 
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service are rare and when taken bring rich 
rewards. 

Most of all these are days in which we 
can measure the streugth of our trust in 
God. It is a time to humble ourselves be- 
fore Him, to examine our hearts and to ask 
ourselves what estimate we put on His for- 
giving grace and loving favor. That sturdy 
element in character which counts poverty 
little, which cannot be unmanned by losses 
because it counts the friendship of God as 
above all riches, is what is most needed in 
our land today. They are worth little 
for the country’s defense or growth whose 
chief delight or chief anxiety is their worldly 
business, who draw all the inspiration they 
have from the soil beneath their feet and 
think everything visionary which is above 
their heads. This is a testing time of Chris- 
tian character. Let us correct our estimates 
of what we have lost and what we still pos- 
sess. Let us readjust our aims, and let us 
not forget that those who do business to 
serve God cannot become bankrupt what- 
ever their losses. When we give ourselves 
to cairy forward His purposes the highest 
aims of business cannot be defeated. 


A PLACE FOR GOD. 


In Professor Drummond’s recent paper on 
Christianity and Evolution he undertakes 
to show that modern science has prepared 
the way for faith. It has, he says, made, it 
impossible for the world to worship any 
other God. ‘‘If by searching it has not 
found God, it has found a place for God.” 

It may be answered that this is a wholly 
superfluous work, the vast majority of man- 
kind having never doubted the being of 
God or questioned that there was a place 


for Him in or above the works which He- 


has made, From the professor’s point of 
view, however, and with regard to the lead- 
ers of a certain school of scientific thought, 
the phrase is a fortunate one and happily 
describes a change of attitude and tendency 
of thought. Materialism is not so much 
the fashion as it was a score of years ago. 
It has given place to an agnosticism which 
cannot with consistency exclude the possi- 
bility of a divfne life above the world; and 
which often deliberately makes room for 
God in its philosophy because it finds a 
place for Him in its observation. 

This is not, indeed, our own conception 
of the usual order of conviction or experi- 
ence. We are fully justified, we believe, in 
treating the question of God’s existence as 
the Bible treats it—as something not to be 
argued or debated, but taken for granted as 
the foundation of all right thinking and well- 
doing, the beginning of wisdom and of obedi- 
The truth of God underlies all the 
facts which are the objects of scientific ob- 
servation. If, however, men must come 
from the other direction, and cannot ac- 
knowledge God until the observation of the 
universe by man gives them leave, we are 
glad that even physical science should bear 
witness to the incompleteness of the world 
without a place for God. 

If it is true that scientific generalization 
is incomplete until it finds room for God, it 
is doubly true that ethics cannot leave Him 
out of the account. Every wise life is an 


ordered life, based upon careful observation. ' 


But an irreligious life is based upon an im- 
perfect study of the phenomena of life. It 
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can never be complete in its survey of mo- 
tives and of choices until it makes room for 
God. And the recognition of God’s pres- 
ence carries with it the obligation to ac- - 
knowledge His authority. The chief place 
belongs to Him. Otherwise He is some- 
thing less than God. Let Him enter the 
place which science finds for Him and the 
universe is illuminated. Let Him have His 
share in business enterprise, in home life, i 
in recreation, and they.are all transformed ~ 
and glorified. Rae seg 


——* 


THE ROMANISM OF TODAY. 


No one who has watched events either in 
Europe or in the United States can fail to 
discover signs of a new life in the Church 
of Rome. If the Pope has lost his temporal 
power he has abated none of his claims to 
it. He has not hesitated to give his advice 
to France, to Ireland, if not to other sec- 
tions of Great Britain, to Austria and even 
to Germany. He has had his hand in the 
struggles between the enemies and friends 
of civil marriage in Hungary, he has sought 
to establish a mission in Constantinople 


that shall bring him influence in the East, 


nor has he been averse to proposals looking 
to a closer union, at least in Russia, between 
the Roman and the Greek Churehes. 

For many years Rome has felt a keen 
interest in the political affairs of the United 
States. Both to Archbishop Hughes and 
to tens of thousands of Catholic soldiers 
the country owes a large debt for what they 
did during our Civil War. 
have no wish to repudiate. In every cou- 
siderable city the presence of the parochial 
school indicates the position which the 
church has hitherto taken on the question 
of public education, But reeently it has 
come to be understood that Rome is not so 
averse to our system of common schools as - 
had been supposed, and that here, as in 
France, a virtue can be made of a necessity 
and the priest taught to show our schools 
respect and make use of them whenever it 
seems wise to do so. New prominence is 
also given to social and labor questions, the 
question of trusts and monopolies, as well as 
to the proper relation between the capitalist 
and the wage earner. Nowhere have these 
questions been treated with greater skill, 
more moderation, or with greater appear- 
ance of thoroughness and candor than by 
members of the Church of Rome. Nor is 
any one, as far as we can judge, more inter- 
ested in their speedy and satisfactory solu- 
tion than Leo XIII. It is but natural that 
with his accession to power there should 
have dawned a new day for the church. 
Whether it will be a cloudless day, or 
whether the sky will soon be black with 
gathering storms we cannot yet affirm, but 
that there are two parties in the church is 
clear—the party of progress and the party 
of reaction. Just now the victory is with 
the party of progress. If the words of 
Archbishop Ireland and of Satolli can be 
trusted, no body of people are more loyal 
to the republic, more in love with free in- 
stitutions, more earnestly desirous of moral 
reforms ‘in all possible social directions, 
than the members and the prelates of the 
Church of Rome. The indications are that 
the party of reaction has lost its prestige 
and that Romanism hereafter in this coun- 
try is to adapt herself to the institutions 


and character of the people she seeks to 


This debt we ~ 
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reach. She will be the friend’ of the peo- 


ple, the mediator in all disputes ‘between 
the employer and the employed, the advo- 
cate of temperance and social purity, the 


enemy of the saloon, the heroic leader in | 


self-sacrifice in order to give the consola- 
tions of the church to the ignorant and 
the unbelieving. She will also be the guide 
through all the paths of knowledge which 
the human intellect can desire to follow. 
With a papal ablegate among us it is no 
longer necessary to wait decisions from 
Rome. The church in the United States 
has been intrusted with self-government, 
with a representative of the Pope, who, 
while he is to govern in accordance with 
the canons of the church, is. yet practically 
clothed with supreme authority. Mer. 
Satolli certainly intends to stay here per- 
manently and to do his best to awaken the 
church to its opportunity of securing a con- 
tinent for the form of worship and doctrine 
he holds to be true. 

We think it the hight of folly to remain 
blind to the new movement upon which the 
Roman Catholic Church has entered. Our 
pastors ought to make themselves familiar 
with the nature, extent and purpose of this 
movement. They ought to be ina position 
to co-operate with Roman prelates in the 
advocacy of such moral reforms as do not 
contradict Protestant principles, and to be 
prepared to resist them whenever they do. 


. They ought to study the literature of Ro- 


manism, to read its magazines and papers, 
to make themselves acquainted with the 
organizations of the church, their methods 
of working and their spirit. The battle be- 
tween Protestantism and Romanism is yet 
to be fought, and, if we do not wrongly 
read the signs of the times, it is ‘to be fought 
on this continent sooner, perhaps, and with 
more'terrible earnestness, than we have 
thought. 


~ 


os 


FRANOE AND RUSSIA, 

The attention-of Europe and of the whole 
world is attracted just now by the efforts of 
the French to establish a cordial friendship 
with Russia. Probably also it is hoped in 
France that a political and even a military 
and nayal alliance may result. The French 
not long ago sent a squadron to visit Russia 
which was welcomed cordially and now a 
Russian fleet is being received with great 
enthusiasm in France. Neither country is 
included in the famous Triple Alliance— 
of Germany, Austria and Italy—which so 
largely controls the European political situ- 
ation and each desires a powerful ally in 
the event of possible war. The recent fron- 
tier difficulties between Italy and France, 
which nearly led to fighting, have caused 
the French to seek the friendship of Russia 
with unusual earnestness. 

Of course important and more than 
merely temporary results may follow. Yet 
it may be questioned whether such an alli- 
ance would be natural or could be main- 


tained. That Germany, the great object of 


French hostility, would be at a grave disad- 
vantage with a powerful foe in front and 
rear alike is evident, if their harmonious 
action were to be assumed. But that it 
can be is not certain. The Russians appar- 
ently have more to lose than to gain at 
present by a great war. The mercurial 
temper of the French is so well understood 


that it is unlikely that Russia will stake 
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much upon the desired alliance. Moreover, 
France every day is becoming a more firmly 
established republic with which an absolute 
monarchy which is practically a despotism, 
like Russia, cannot enter into close alliance 
easily or safely. Germany alone in conflict 
with both nations would be a formidable 
foe, in spite of her disadvantageous position, 
and Germany with the aid of Austria and 
Italy would be difficult to conquer, 

Further developments must be- awaited 
before positive forecasts can be made safely. 
International courtesies are too common 
and too cheap to mean much necessarily. 
It is at least a grave question whether Rus- 
sia would venture to ally herself definitely 
with France for mutual offense and defense 
except upon conditions which France would 
find herself unable or unwilling to grant. 
Their mutual civilities may lead up to the 
anticipated great European war—which may 
God avert!—or may prove empty, which is 
much the more likely. Fortunately the 
United States need not become involved. 


— 


FIT FOR THE SPIRIT’S INDWELLING. 

There is danger in some quarters at pres- 
ent lest enthusiasm for external Christian 
service overshadow the sense of duty to cul- 
tivate personal holiness. It is quite true 
that the mission of the Christian to the 
bodies and minds of the needy often has 
been apprehended imperfectly in the past, 
and that it is a solemn and ever present 
duty to appreciate and fulfill it. But such 
service cannot take the place of personal 
consecration. ‘'These ye ought to have 
done, and not to have left the other un- 
done.”? It is clear that some good people 
need to take care lest they seem to belittle 
the importance of holy thinking and living 
in comparison with that of benevolent effort. 

The former is the strongest motive and 
the truest guide to the latter. The chief 
object of religious service is not to render 
men comfortable or enlightened, important 
though it is to accomplish these aims, but 
to help them to become reconciled to God 
through Jesus Christ. Nothing else so pro- 
motes this object as sincere righteousness 
in the one who makes the welfare of others 
his purpose in Christ’s name. If he be un- 
ostentatiously yet evidently imbued with the 
divine Spirit, his goodness wins him access 
to others, touches their hearts, appeals to 
what is most sacred within them and makes 
his philanthropic efforts, of whatever sort, 
most successful. 

To try to be fit for the Spirit’s indwelling, 
therefore, is as truly a duty as a privilege. 
Humility, penitence, self-sacrifice and a 
prayerful temper are to be cultivated both 
for our own sakes and that we may serve 
others most fruitfully. The heart is like a 
garden. The divine Spirit may breathe 
upon it as the sun and the wind play upon 
the soil, but if there be no purposeful effort 
to take advantage of the offered blessing 
and help from above by striving to prepare 
and keep it fit for heavenly influences the 
heart will bear as little ffuit as an untilled 
garden. 

‘It is a helpful custom in some families of 
our acquaintance to remember one of our 
seven benevolent societies once each week at 
family prayers. Why should not this custom 


“pe generally observed? We still allude to 


‘our seven societies,” though the New West 
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Commission has been consolidated with the 
American Education Society, but the cause of 
ministerial relief is already claiming the va- 
cant place in the circle, and we see no reason 
why it should not be admitted. 


—— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Our Business Outlook and Washington 
letter state the facts concerning the pro- 
posed compromise on the silver bill. The 
more this proposition was discussed, the 
greater grew the dissatisfaction with it. 
It aimed at a speedy and dangerously 
large inflation of the currency. But, far 
worse than that, it would have compelled the 
Government to pay a price to the minority 
in the Senate for their permission to enact 
legislation which beyond question the popu- 
lar will demands. Such a surrender would 
be a confession by the party in power of in- 
ability to govern. While it might tempo- 
rarily revive business, it would weaken con- 
fidence in our Government, and business - 
would receive a severer and more permanent 
blow that it has yet experienced. As was 
to be expected, the President refused to 
yield the position on which he has so firmly 
stood, which he stated when he called the 
extrasession. Wehave the interesting spec- 
tacle of a President at odds with the leaders 
of his party, but, as we are confident he 
will show, strong enough and courageous 
enough to bring them to yield to the just 
demands of the people. There is now good 
prospect that unconditional repeal will pass 
in the Senate. 


One of the most interesting phases of the 
very exciting campaign in Brooklyn, now 
under way, in which Republicans and Inde- 
pendent Democrats are striving to win votes 
enough to defeat the candidate for mayor 
which the Democratic boss has renominated, 
is the co-operation which woman is giving - 
in the by no means easy task. Following 
the example of their sisters in England or 
among the Populists in this country, they 
are giving to the campaign an element of 
enthusiasm and pugnacity which makes it 
picturesque and enigmatical to the man- 
agers. Avoiding party entanglements and 
animosities, the women say logically that 
since the corrupt city government fosters 


_evils which they as Christian philanthro- 


pists are compelled to war against there- 
fore they urge their friends to vote for the 
candidates least likely to injure society and 
antagonize them, therefore in this instance 
they oppose Mayor Boody’s return to, City 
Hall. It must not be inferred that the 
women who have done this are fanatics. 
Many of them are Christian women of a 
high type and that is what makes the inno- 
vation the more significant. Two favorite 
contributors to the Congregationalist, Mrs. 
M. E. Sangster and Kate Upson Clark, are 
working heartily in the movement and one 
of them spoke at the opening mass meeting. 


The Citizens’ League of New Jersey was 
organized last March to lock the stable door 
after the horse was stolen. That is to say, 
a Legislature owned and controlled by race- 
track gamblers had defied the protests of 
the decent men of both parties and put 
upon the statute-book laws legalizing gam- 
bling and increasing the difficulty of com- 
bating attendant evils. Determined that 
the laws should be repealed and the fair 
name of the State restored, resolute men 
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began to organize county and local branches 
of the central league, all efforts being cen- 
tered on massing votes for the right men in 
the coming November election of legislators 
and sheriffs, experience having proved the 
necessity of having sheriffs in sympathy 
with wholesome laws.. During the past 
month the labors of the patriotic have been 
arduous, with results that are encouraging. 
Trenton, New Brunswick, Freehold, New- 
ark and many of the smaller towns have 
been aroused by stirring meetings, and to 
such proportions has the wave of moral 
revolt grown that the nominees of both par- 
ties are tumbling over each other in their 
alacrity to win the support of the league by 
pledging to vote for repeal of the obnoxious 
laws. The managers of the league, to a 
great extent clergymen, be it noted, have 
with great wisdom kept out of partisan 
entanglements, have known no politics and 
have harped on but one string. Hence 
the splendid results already achieved and 


the cheering outlook. Our hope is that a « 


great victory may be won in November and 
that as a permanent result of it the political 
atmosphere at Trenton shall be purer than 
it has been for many years past. 


On Thursday, Oct. 19, the monument com- 
memorating General Washington’s victory 
over the Hessians, on Dec. 26, 1776, was 
dedicated at Trenton, N. J. A column, sur- 
mounted by a statue of Washington, the 
whole structure being 175 feet high, marks 
the scene of the battle. The statue was 
unveiled by Governor Werts and the goy- 
ernors of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land were present. One or two minor 
statues also were unveiled during the exer- 
cises, e.g., one of a soldier of the Philadel- 
phia Troop of Light Horse and another of 
one of the Marblehead, Mass., recruits who 
were in the battle. A tablet presented by 
the State of Pennsylvania and representing 
The Crossing of the Delaware, and another, 
The Opening of the Flight, given by New 
York State, also were uncovered, the differ- 
ent governors officiating, and another was 
presented by the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety. Bishop Starkey offered prayer. My. 
R. W. Gilder, of the Century, read an origi- 


nal poem, and addresses were made by Gen. - 


W.S. Stryker; C. S. Sims, and the governors 
of the different States. After the unveiling 
there was a fine military parade. There 
was an immense concourse of people and 
great enthusiasm, 


Commissioner Lochren has sent to the 
House of Representatives a history of the 
doings of the Pension Office under the dis- 
ability act of 1890. He explains the occa- 
sion of Secretary Hoke Smith’s decision that 
an examination should be made as to what 
pensions have been illegally granted. A 
board of revision, composed of higher offi- 
cers of the Pension Bureau, is taking up, 
one by one, the cases in doubt, either re- 
storing them or dropping them from the 
rolls according to the evidence. We have 
favored and do still favor the purging from 
the list of those not entitled to pensions. 
But serious injustice has been done, in 
cases which have come within our knowledge, 
in compelling persons who have once fur- 
nished what they had supposed was satisfac- 
tory evidence of their claims, to make prac- 
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tically new application. _The evidence given 
years ago cannot always be reproduced 
where the claim is genuine. In one case the 
pension of an aged soldier’s widow, her sole 
dependence, has been stopped because her 
marriage does not appear in the town rec- 
ords, though the minister who performed 
the ceremony is sti]] living and has furnished 
his affidavit of the fact. It seems to us that 
the burden of proof in doubtful cases now 
on the rolls rests with the Government 
rather than with the pensioners. 


The list of railroad accidents with terrible 
loss of life swells appallingly each week. 
At Battle Creek, Mich., last Saturday morn- 
ing a special excursion train, with passen- 
gers returning from Chicago to New York 
and Boston, collided with the Pacific ex- 
press on the Grand Trunk Railroad; twenty- 
six persons were killed and as many more 
wounded, with the accompanying horrors 
of burning cars. The same day a dozen or 
more persons were seriously injured and 
one man killed on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad at Clarksburg, West Virginia, by a 
rear end collision between two sections of a 
circus train, Friday night a limited express 
on the Illinois Central collided with a coal 
train and eight persons were injured. A 
fruit train and a coal train on the Reading 
Railroad in New Jersey met, and the result 
was three killed and four severely injured. 
A passenger train and freight train on the 
Georgia Central near Savannah collided and 
five persons were hurt, All these accidents 
occurred within twenty-four hours. In the 
first two, at least, the collisions seem to have 
resulted from plain disobedience of orders. 
Unless railroad employés can be held to 
some responsibility for the lives of those in 
their care, unless punishment is inflicted by 


law when men disobey instructions with 


such awful consequences as these, people 
will refuse to trust themselves to railroads 
unless compelled by necessity. 


The parliamentary leaders in Great Brit- 
ain have begun making public speeches 
again. Lord Salisbury, the ex-premier, ad- 
dressed a large meeting, Oct. 17, at Pres- 
ton, insisting that the aim of the Unionists 
is to get the voice of the people upon home 
rule, and that home rule may be deemed 
abandoned unless it is considered again in 
the next Parliament. This utterance was 
called out by the fact that although Mr. 
Gladstone asserted at Edinburgh that he 
meant to reintroduce the home rule bill 
at the next session it has been declared 
publicly, by Mr. Asquith, the home secre- 
tary, that the next session is to be a British 
session, the home rule question being kept 
alive but not being forced through to a set- 
tlement. The Gladstonians are between two 
fires from their own friends just now. The 
Irishmen insist that home rule be not 
side-tracked even temporarily. The English 
Liberals say that it is now time for Eng- 
lish matters to receive renewed attention. 
Mr. Asquith apparently -has contradicted 
Mr. Gladstone flatly, although courteously. 
Parliament will meet again next week and 
the course of the government will be 
watched with an unusual degree of interest. 


The Emperor William of Germany un- 


veiled a statue of the Emperor William I... 


at Bremen on Oct. 18. He made an address 
which naturally and properly was eulogistic 
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of his grandfather. The occasion also was 
the birthday of the late Emperor Frederick 
and the anniversary of the Battle of Leipsic, 
so that the emperor did not lack patriotic 
suggestions. He dwelt specially upon the 
first emperor’s great work in uniting Ger- 
many, declaring, ‘‘ He found for this work 
great men, who were honored in carrying 
into effect his thoughts.”? But German 
union was not the work of the emperor pri- 
marily, and the friends of Prince Bismarck 
must think that the latter’s services hardly 
received due recognition. It is evident that 
the differences between the emperor and 
the prince are not likely to be composed 
sufficiently to restore good feeling. Per- 
haps if Prince Bismarck had responded 
differently to the recent advances made by 
the emperor, they might have been recon- 
ciled. But the old diplomat hardly can be 
blamed for distrusting his excitable sover- 
eign and fearing to expose himself afresh to 
unpleasant treatment, 


The bill introduced in the Austrian 
Reichsrath providing for an enlargement of 
the suffrage has met with so much opposi- 
tion that it has had to be abandoned. Con- 
servative hostility was anticipated but the 
support expected from other sources has 
not materialized. Count Taafe, the presi- 
dent of the ministry, has evaded formal 
defeat, however, by deciding to dissolve the 
Reichstag on another issue, a bill declaring 
a state of siege in Prague and elsewhere, 
which also has failed to pass. The suffrage 


‘bill probably was proposed in order to quiet 


the Socialists and to prevent a demand for 
something more radical. But it has been 
received with indignation by those whom it 
was meant to placate, and in part because 
it was proposed without consultation with 
the leaders of the different parties. Un- 
doubtedly, however, it will pave the way 
for some enlargement of the franchise be- 
fore long. Steps once taken in that direc 
tion by imperial ministries cannot be re- 
traced. Their results may be limited or 
delayed but sooner or later come to pass, 
and in this instance there is no good reason 
why they should not. 


Mr. Van Alen receives his reward, the Senate 
confirming by a vote of thirty-nine to twenty- 
two his appointment as minister to Italy. 
——The English coal miners’ strike still con- 
tinues, although many miners have resumed 
work, Probably the strike will fail, and 
soon. An English fleet has been exchang- 
ing courtesies with the Italians at Taranto, 
and, although no special display has oc- 
curred, it is believed to have some political 
significance.——The British have been fight- 
ing with the Matabeles in South Africa and 
the earliest reports were that the former 
had: been completely victorious in several 
engagements. Later dispatches reverse these 
statements, but there can be but one final 
result, the success of the British._-— France 
and Spain have reached a mutual under- 
standing about the situation at Morocco. 
France assents to Spain’s proposed expedi- 
tion to Melilla against the Moors and Spain 
will allow France free action on the Algerian 
frontier of Morocco. Marshal Macmahon, 
ex-President of France, died on Oct. 17 and 
was buried on Oct. 22 at Montcresson after 
elaborate public ceremonies followed by a 
private funeral. M. Gounod, the famous 


composer, also died on Oct. 18 at his home 
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near Paris.——A new cabinet crisis threatens 
in Germany. If it comes to a head it prob- 
ably will throw Chancellor Caprivi out of 
power. 


IN BRIEF. 


Notice a new feature in the Home Depart- 
ment this week. 


The large attendance every week at the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting shows the appreci- 
ation of the successful efforts of the committee 
to provide able speakers on a variety of in- 
teresting topics. 


The president of the State Liquor Dealers’ 
Association has been named by Tammany as 
a member of the convention to revise the con- 
stitution of New York State. He owns four 
dives. How congenial a collaborator he will 
make for F. R. Coudert, Joseph Choate, J.C. 
Carter! 


A preacher from a foreign land last Sunday 
at King’s Chapel, Boston, preached fervently 
of life, while the closed windows that warm 
day showed why there was no life in the con- 
gregation. It takes a sexton as well as a 
preacher to give life to an audience. 


Dr. McKenzie in a recent address used ef- 
fectively the two maxims of Mary Lyon. They 
are so simple and so comprehensive that they 
may well be repeated. ‘‘If there is a work to 
be done, and nobody else takes it up, it is my 
work.” ‘“ The only thing in the universe that 
Lam afraid of is that I shall not do my whole 
duty.” 


A safe in a house near Boston was blown 
open one night last week by burglars, and 
none of the family were awakened by the ex- 
plosion. There was no money in the safe. It 
is one of the compensations of these hard 
times that the sleep of many people is undis- 
turbed by anxieties about taking care of their 
money. ’ 


As was to be expected, the World’s Fair 
during these last Sundays of the closing month 
is in full blast and largely attended. The 
directors will finish their work with a re- 
newed proof of what they abundantly demon- 
strated in the early summer—their lack of any 
sense of moral responsibility on this matter of 
Sunday opening. 


Our attention is called to a statement in the 
last Congregationalist that when Mr. Joseph 
Cook said at Worcester, ‘‘ I represent nobody,” 
there was prolonged applause. Our corre- 


_spondent says there was no applause at that 


point. Turning to our stenographer’s report 
we find the sentence as follows: ‘ It is true, I 
represent nobody, as the eloquent gentleman 
from Brooklyn has said, and that is a felicity.” 
(Laughtev.) 


‘‘ His righteousness is unto children’s chil- 
dren tosuch as keep His covenant.’’ Rey. Dr. 
George Dana Boardman of Philadelphia ex- 
perienced a new illustration of the truth of that 


_promise last week when he preached, at North 


Lawrence, Me., the centennial anniversary ser- 
mon of the founding of the church of which his 
grandfather was a pastor ninety years ago, 


_and where still stands the house in which his 


father, a distinguished missionary, was born. 


All the Jews of Jerusalem are to be united 
in one congregation. Hitherto they have been 
divided into three sections, a Spanish, a Ger- 
man and a company of poor Jews supported 
by contributions from abroad. All the Jews 
of Baron Rothschild’s colonies speak Hebrew 


only. Though these Jews are only a handful 


_ of their race, as compared with the ‘ twelve 
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tribes which are of the dispersion,” their 
movements are always of peculiar interest. 


The tension of the Worcester meeting of 
the board was greatly relieved every now and 
then by interlocutory remarks from Dr. Storrs 
which put everybody in good humor. For ex- 
ample, after Dr. Behrends had made his noble 
speech on the question at issue, Dr. Storrs 
calmly said that he hoped that the words of 
Drs. Behrends and Meredith and the sermon 
by Dr. A. J. Lyman on a previous evening 
would modify the impression that the Brook- 
lyn pulpit is a weak one! 


A strong protest should be entered against 
using the Lord’s Prayer for stage effect. It 
falls little short of blasphemy. When at the 
meeting of the American Board two weeks 
ago Mr. Joseph Cook attempted to introduce it 
into his speech, calling on the congregation to 
join him in repeating it, a painful thrill went 
through the audience. A few, desiring to be 
reverent, repeated the words, but the most, 
shrinking from irreverence, remained silent. 
It is fortunate that such attempts are rare. 


-The Suffolk South Conference unanimously 
approved the action of the last State Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts looking to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a ministerial bureau. 
It is in order for other conferences which 
would have the churches take the responsibil- 
ity of bringing unemployed pastors into vacant 
pulpits to follow this example. We regret 
that one or two other conferences in the State 
have not seen fit to indorse this undertaking, 
which has the approval of the General Asso- 
ciation. 


A celebrated author has given a bit of per- 
sonal experience which we heartily commend 
to our contributors. Many a would-be writer 
for the press who really has something to say 
fails to get into print at all because he asks to 
get in so extensively. Our author says: 

When lam making a point, I try to doit in 
the smallest possible space. I do not think a 
reader should be expected to plod through 
pages of print to find out what I mean. The 


great difficulty I have is in compressing my 
matter. 


The death of Dr. Philip Schaff reminds us 
how great a debt the churches of this country 
owe to foreign lands for many of their ablest 
pastors and Christian scholars. Switzerland 
gave us Dr. Schaff, Holland sent Dr. Behrends, 
Dr. John Hall and Dr. Meredith came from 
Ireland and Dr. William M. Taylor from 
England. Nor does this exhaust the list even 
in New York and Brooklyn. When the perils 
of immigration are discussed, it is well to 
remember how much salt has come over the 
seas to help preserve the masses which have 
been landed on our shores. 


The daughter of a Baptist clergyman in 
Connecticut has won a verdict of $5,000in a 
suit against the proprietor of the filthiest sheet 
published in the metropolis. He denied mali- 
cious intent in publishing details of a scandal 
not one detail of which had any foundation in 
fact, said he wrote and published the libel 
relying upon the truth of a story published in 
the New York Herald, and asked that the fact 
that the libel had been retracted be noted in 
mitigation. But the jury held to substan- 
tial justice and did its duty.: 


Why this ado about Williams College con- 
ferring a degree upon Professor Briggs? 
Princeton made the man who presided over 
the court that tried and convicted hima LL. D., 
as did Lafayette the man who prosecuted him. 
The most scholarly conservative Presbyte- 
rian student of Hebrew in this country, Prof. 
William Henry Green, openly, in the denomi- 
national quarterly, acknowledges Professor 
Briggs’s purity of motive though dissenting 
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from his methods. Certain Western Presbyte- 
rian editors ought to be equally courteous. 


The Presbyterian physicians are diagnosing 
the condition of the Congregational patient 
and prescribing for it. The New York Observer 
is kind enough to youch for the orthodoxy of 
a great multitude of Congregationalists. A 
man by the name of Lowell once wrote about 
a Certain Condescension in Foreigners, did he 
not? The Interior feels that we are taking 
on a larger responsibility in the government 
of the universe than we can manage. All we 
have to do, it thinks, is ‘‘to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Holy Spirit and then go 
ahead and preach the gospel to every creature 
as Christ commanded.” Precisely so as to the 
question of sovereignty, but hardly fair in the 
estimate of our self-consciousness. 


Harper’s Weekly sees life through secular 
eyes, but in its comments on the negro prob- 
lem in the South in the light of the lynchings 
and torturings which threaten to produce a 
condition approaching anarchy in some sec- 
tions there, it furnishes as strong an argu- 
ment as we have seen for supporting the work 
of the American Missionary Association. It 
Says: 

For devoted people who think they have a 
call to’ missionary labor there would seem to 
be a great opportunity in the far South. If 
they can avail at all to Christianize and ciy- 
ilize savages, the lowest classes both of blacks 
and whites in parts of the Southern States in- 
vite their efforts. Where black criminals and 
white avengers rival Apache Indians in their 
atrocities, no American missionary, need go 
beyond the sea in search of a field. 


‘““We Americans,” said Lowell, ‘‘are very 
fond of this glue of compromise. Like so 
many quack cements, it is advertised to make 
the mended parts of the vessel stronger than 
those which have never been broken, but, 
like them, it will not stand hot water.” 
President Cleveland, thank Providence, is 
not a.quack. The people are now offering 
up the prayer that Lyman Beecher prayed 
before a Whig mass meeting in 1840: 

O Lord, grant that we may not have con- 
tempt for our rulers, and grant, O Lord, that 
they may not act so that we cannot help hay- 
ing it. : 

Senator Palmer of Chicago described exactly 
the intrinsic quality of the actions of the 
minority in the Senate when he said: 

I insist that, excepting the methods em- 
ployed and the instruments used, there is no 


difference between their course and armed 
resistance to the law. 


A short time ago a negro was arrested in New 
Haven, Ct., as an impostor who had visited 
several of the churches as a converted Zulu, 
sung songs in the costume of his tribe, and 
taken collections. A gentleman who wit- 
nessed his performance in one church recog- 
nized him as one whom he had seen in a 
Western city impersonating Tippoo Tib, and 
handed him over to the police. Dr. Buckley 
of-the Christian Advocdte estimates that there 
are no less than 300 impostors traveling about 
the country and imposing on the credulity of 
ministers and churches as reformed drunkards, 
spurious evangelists, representatives of chari- 
table societies, needy churches, etc. Only a 
few days ago a Boston pastor aided one of 
these peripatetic frauds into a permanent 
home in prison. But it is astonishing how 
many pastors are hoodwinked into aiding 
them in ways that harm the community and 
the Christian religion. Another trick of per- 
sons of this ilk is to represent themselves as 
residents of some town at a distance and, by 
using the name of the pastor there, endeavor 
to borrow money to return. We are often 
asked to expose specific cases of fraud, and 
we do not object to doing our duty in the mat- 
ter, but we sometimes wish persons imposed 
on were a little less guileless and gullible. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


After a week of boisterous weather a 
calmer mood pervades the political elements 
this evening, because today, for the first 
time since the extra session began, there are 
actually hopeful signs of reaching a vote of 
some sort in the Senate. 

The week has been marked by more vio- 
lent and vituperative talk in the Senate 
than has been heard there for many a year 
past. The exchange of personalities and the 
partisan colloquies have been exceedingly 
bitter. The lie has been passed and threats 
of assassination have been uttered. Demo- 
crat has been arrayed against Democrat, Re- 
publican against Republican, Southerner 
against Southerner and Northerner against 
Northerner; the strongest Hill champions 
of last year have been estranged from him, 
and, strangest of all, the strongest champion 
of the President’s cause in the Senate has 
been Mr. Hill himself. Perhaps never be- 
fore, certainly not since the war, has there 
been such a general breaking up of party 
lines in Congress. Some of the incidents of 
the controversy were so grotesque and un- 

recedented, politically, as to make one 
doubt the credibility of his eyes and ears. 

All this hubbub has been aroused by the 
insistent efforts of the silver repealers, to- 
gether with a strong pressure from the 
White House, applied in the Senate by 
Messrs. Hill, Dolph, Voorhees, Hoar and 
others, in behalf of. the application of a 
cloture. It was observed last week that 
since the failure of the continuous session 
and pending the adoption of a cléture rule 
the only remaining expedient for breaking 
the deadlock would be a compromise movye- 
ment, and this movement has been made 
today, apparently with suecess. All the 
week the friends of compromise have been 
working like beavers. The compromise 
party consists of various heterogeneous ele- 
ments. It includes several Democratic sen- 
ators who are very much afraid that further 
insistence upon unconditional repeal will 
wreck their party; several Republican 
senators who fear that if unconditional 
repeal is pursued further it will lead to a 
cloture, and that if cléture is adopted they 
cannot defeat the new tariff bill and the 
elections law repeal as they desire to do; 
several senators of both parties who, though 
classed with the silver repealers, are at heart 
half way friendly to silver, and several 
others who are sick and tired of the whole 
affair and want to get rid of it in some way 
as soon as possible. Those who are opposed 
to the abstract idea of compromise, and to 
the concrete proposition of compromise now 
pending, are the extremists on both sides. 

The advocates of compromise have been 
laboring diligently with the President and 
with their colleagues and at last it was an- 
nounced today that the President had re- 
ceded a very little, and that he had con- 
sented to a postponement of one year in the 
date of the. taking effect of repeal. This 
was enough of a concession to work with, 
and in a short time about half of the sena- 
tors—mostly Democrats—had agreed to sup- 
port a compromise which simply extends 
the provisions of the present silver pur- 
chase law until Oct, 1, 1894, and no longer, 
and provides for the coinage of the seignior- 
age now in the Treasury and also for the re- 
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tirement of all paper currency except silver 
certificates below $10. It is understood that 
there is no reference in the new Dill to the 
bond question or to the State bank question. 

It is believed that before Monday a ma- 
jority of the Senate will be pledged to’ this 
compromise, and some think that it will be 
introduced and passed at once. Butif the 
new bill proves distasteful to the extremists 
they can fight it just as long and as success- 
fully as the anti-repealers have thus far 
fought unconditional repeal, for the condi- 
tions of legislation in the Senate have not 
been changed in the slightest degree. There 
is as yet no cloture, and no bill can be passed 
so long as any senator holds the floor to 
talk against it. It remains to be seen what 
reception the new bill will find. As pre- 
dicted, the proposed compromise is much 
more fayorable to the repealers than to the 
anti-repealers. It simply gives the purchase 
of silver one more short year to run, and 
permits the purchase of about $35,000,000 
additional, andnomore. The silver already 
in the Treasury belongs to the Government, 
and it is argued that the people might bet- 
ter have the use of it than to keep it 
locked up in the Treasury vaults. 

It is said that the Democratic side of the 
Senate chamber has beenso thoroughly can- 
vassed by the compromise managers that no 
caucus will be held. There are two or three 
Democrats on the silver side and also two 
or three extreme Democratice repealers who 
are at present expected to vote against the 
compromise bill. In, that event it is be- 
lieved by the managers that they can secure 
the necessary majority from the more con- 
servative members of the Republican side 
of the chamber. The Republican repealers, 
however, are displeased at the absence of a 
mandatory bond issue provision, while the 
Republican silver men of course object to 
the shortness of the time during which the 
Sherman law is to continue in force, and 
they will probably oppose the bill almost to 
aman. The Populist senators are also op- 
posed to the measure in toto. 

It is quite probable that some reformatory 
change in the rules will grow out of this 
Silver fight, notwithstanding the compro- 
mise, but it is not génerally expected that 
such a change will be accomplished pending 
the settlement of the silver question—cer- 
tainly not by the method of cutting off de- 
bate arbitrarily and by a refusal of the vice- 
president to recognize senators for dilatory 
motions. The reform sentiment is making 
great strides, but it must be allowed to pro- 
ceed gradually and without violence. 

The House proceedings have been entirely 
uninteresting since Monday. On that day 
the McCreary Chinese bill was passéd, with 
only one dissenting voice—a result that 
would have been truly astonishing were it 
not for the fact that previous to its passage 
it was modified by amendment so as to 
amount to very little. The practical out- 
come will probably be that the Chinese ex- 
clusion matter will be left to slumber for 
another year or so for lack of funds to be 
applied in the deportation line. 

Oct. 21. Cc. 8. E. 

P.S. Oct, 23. The advocates of the sil- 
ver compromise have not been able to 
secure a majority of pledges in the Senate 
and the week opens with renewed deter- 
mination in behalf of unconditional repeal 
and cléture. Cc. & E. 
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FROM CHICAGO. 

There has been a good deal said about 
continuing the fair another year. Of this 
there is not much probability. Doubtless a 
respectable show could be made out of ex- 
hibits which might be retained here, but 
the fullness and variety of the present ex- 
position could not be, preserved. Nor is 
there much probability that the park com- 
missioners would extend the time beyond 
May 1 for the removal of the State build- 
ings, or beyond a year from that date for 
the removal of the other buildings. But 
this does not mean that there will not bea 
great deal to see after the close of the fair, 
Oct. 31, or that such exhibits as that of 
chrysanthemums, Noy. 4-15, will not be 
among the finest in the world. Perhaps the 
Art Building will remain open as long as 
the weather will permit, perhaps it will be 
possible permanently to retain this most 
exquisite of all the World’s Fair structures 
together with some of the State buildings, 
This cannot yet be decided, but that those 
who desire to enter the grounds of the fair 
after its official close will be prevented from 
doing so no one believes. 

The congresses in session this week have 
not been inferior in interest to any yet held. 
Of these congresses space cannot be taken 
to give an extended report. It may be 
enough to say that the gatherings of the 
W. C. T. U. have continued through the 
entire week and that Washington Hall has 
been crowded with not less than 3,000 peo- 
ple, representing every part of the civilized 
world. The first two days were given up 
to the World’s W. C. T. U., the other days 
tothe national society. In all these meet- 
ings Lady Henry Somerset has been a promi- 
nent figure and has added much by her skill 
in presiding and by her addresses to their 
profit and success. The absence of Miss 
Willard has been universally deplored, but 
messages from her through Lady Somerset 
have partially atoned for it. Her report of 
the work of the past year and her forecast 
of the work yet to be done, presented 
through her noble friend, hardly indicate 
that the author of such vigorous papers is 
seeking health in a foreign land. The aim 
of this magnificent organization is tersely 
expressed in a motto which is one of Miss 
Willard’s felicitous statements: ‘‘We wage 
peaceful war for God and home and every 
land.” In this war these Christian women 
have the sympathy of every one who cares — 
for God or his fellowman. Some idea of 
the extent of this war and of the victories 
already gained is given in the names of the 
committees appointed for the world-wide 
campaigns now carried on. These are 
evangelistic, Bible reading, Sunday schools, 
purity, work among sailors, juvenile work, 
young women’s work, peace and arbitration, 
educational, savings banks, press, parlor 
meetings, fairs and expositions, legal, fran- 
chise, anti-opium, archives. That these 
women are in earnest admits of no doubt; 
that they will win the victory for which they 
are so wisely laboring and praying is as 
sure as the promises of God. 

One of the features of the meetings was 
the address of Miss Susan B. Anthony, in 
which she said that it is useless for women 
to think of realizing their aims for the bet- 
terment of society unless they have the right 
of suffrage. Another was the thorough in- 
dorsement of Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, through 
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whose energy and business ability the Wom- 
an’s Temple, one of the most conspicuous 
among Chicago’s great buildings, has been 
completed at a cost of over a million and a 
quarter dollars. For this temple the W. C. 
T. U. is not responsible, but it is hoped that 
the entire structure, free of debt and witha 
princely income from its rentals, may be 
turned over to the union within two or three 
years. That Mrs. Carse deserves nothing 
but praise for the work she has done, and 
that ere long all opposition to her methods 
of accomplishing it will cease, few that 
know her will deny. Among those who 
have addressed the meetings are the Arch- 
bishop of Xante, Archbishop Ireland, Bishop 
McGolwick, Dr. John Hall, Anthony Com- 
stock, Dr. Josiah Strong, Miss Jeanne So- 
rabji from India and Mrs. Chika Sukurai, 
who spoke tenderly of Miss Mary A. West 
who died in Japan while on a mission of love 
to the women of that country. . 

Another congress has considered a sub- 
ject which concerns the whole world—that 
of agriculture. Many strong papers have 
been presented and many addresses of great 
power made. Secretary Morton spoke 
against farmers’ granges, on the ground 
that they are political organizations pro- 
ductive of more harm than good. His 
charges were ably answered and by those 
who did not hesitate to say that the country 
will yet owe its political salvation to the 
farmers, who ought to become the most in- 
telligent and patriotic class of people in the 
United States. Emphasis was laid on the 
fact that farming is a profession as honora- 
ble as any, and that to be successful in it 
one must know how to get the largest crops 
with the least outlay of money, and how to 
sell in the best markets. Intimately con- 
nected with the main congress were sec- 
tional congresses, in which the necessity of 
good roads throughout the country, the way 
to obtain them, and the loss entailed on the 
farmer through their absence, were made 
apparent, in which the importance of meas- 
ures to preserve our forests was discussed, 
and in which ornithology and the interests 
of fish and oyster culture were not over- 
looked. Connecticut, Texas, the Dakotas, 
the Pacific slope and the interior were all 
ably represented and the needs of these va- 
rious sections clearly pointed out. The 
Count and Countess di Brazza spoke for 
Italy, Mr. H. H. Kiretchjian, whose elo- 
quence is contagious, for Armenia, where, as 
he said, the methods of father Adam are 
still followed. Others spoke for France, 
Russia, Great Britain and Germany. 

One can hardly) call the meeting of the 
American bankers a congress. Yet its dis- 
cussions Wednesday and Thursday, as they 
have been reported, have awakened univer- 
sal interest. The sessions of these money 
magnates have also been held in the Art 
Palace. ‘Those who have spoken and those 
who have listened represent the highest 
financial wisdom of the times. Comptroller 
Eekels has given his testimony in favor of 
shonest money and a stable standard of val- 
ues. There have been none to advocate fiat 
money, or free silver or anything that looks 
like dishonest banking, There have been 
differences of opinion, as the paper of 
Horace White on an elastic currency indi- 
cated, as to what is to be done to secure an 
bsolutely secure basis for a system of banks 
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banks have been, but no one has suggested 
any system which could even remotely be 
twisted into help for the Populist and his 
demand for free silver and free banking. Res- 
olutions requesting the immediate repeal of 
the Sherman bill were unanimously passed. 
_ Thursday evening the bankers were en- 
tertained informally, but grandly, at the 
Union League Club. They depart with the 
feeling that no city in the union is more 
anxious to maintain its credit for honesty 
than Chicago, and that few cities in the 
world have a brighter future. 

Oct. 21. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 


It is not easy to trace the present coal 
war to its origin and to apportion the blame, 
but I think I am right in saying that the 
dispute is really a sequel to the last great 
colliery strike. The coal owners in the 
affected districts then found, when work 
was resumed, that they had lost much trade, 
so reduced prices in order to bring it back. 
This led to extensive underselling, until 
prices were brought down to a very low 
level. Taking advantage of the cheap mar- 
ket, the railway, iron, gas, etc., companies 
gave large orders for coal, but the coal own- 
ers soon found that they could not, to their 
own satisfaction, execute the contracts 
which they had accepted without reducing 
the cost of production. Then came the 
proposal of the Coal Owners’ Federation to 
reduce miners’ wages by twenty-five per 
cent. of the advances made since 1888, i. e., 
eighteen per cent. off the actual earnings. 
Rather than accept less than what they re- 
gard as a living wage, some 300,000 colliers 
ceased work and their numbers were soon 
further swollen by about 50,000 who, no 
reduction having been proposed in their 
case, struck in sympathy with their fellows. 
The case for the miners obviously turns on 
the amount of the earnings, from which it 
is proposed to deduct 3s. 6d. in the pound. 
It is not easy to strike an average, because 
the work is irregular and wages vary in 
different districts, but there is little doubt 
that, taking all the districts now on strike 
together, and all the year round, the miner’s 
average weekly wage is £1 per week or, per- 
haps, a trifle more. Some men may earn as 
much as five, six or even seven shillings a 
day, but then, in the course of the year, 
there are long stretches of enforced idleness, 
while few collieries are worked more than 
four days a week; indeed, four days out of 
seven are about as many as any man can 
healthily spend in a coal mine. The miners 
contend that their present wages are the 
minimum on which they can support them- 
selves and families, and after nearly three 
months’ semi-starvation they unanimously 
refuse to return to work except at the old 
rate of wages. That a large measure of 
public sympathy is with.the men“in their 
struggle is shown by the thousands of 
pounds readily subscribed, chiefly through 
the medium of the newspapers, for them- 
selves and their families as soon as the 
strike pay of the Miners’ Federation, which 
began at nine shillings a week and dwindled 
until the resources were exhausted, ceased. 

But for the Featherstone riot—an unfortu- 
nate incident for which the men were largely 
to blame, though a royal commission is sit- 
ting to ascertain the exact facts—the men 
have behaved with wonderful orderliness 
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and self-restraint. It is now seen that it was 
an error of policy for those who were re- 
ceiving the standard wage to leave their 
work, and they are now returning wherever ~ 
the old wages can be secured. These men 
are taxing themselves to the extent of a 
shilling a day to enable those still on strike 
to hold. out, and thus the miners’ whole 
position is greatly strengthened, for it will 
be a severe trial to the masters to see their 
pits idle whilst competitors are reaping a 
golden harvest. Coal has nearly doubled in 
price and is now being retailed at 35s., 36s. 
and 38s. per ton, poor people who buy their 
fuel in smaller quantities paying, of course, 
at a much higher rate. We have probably 
now reached the high watermark and may 
look for a gradual return to normal condi- 
tions. 

Another controversy of a very different 
kind is exciting more and thore interest in 
religious circles. It is the question of the 
position and authority of the Bible. The 
discussion took a novel turn the other day 
when a Mr. Urquhart (Baptist minister) 
challenged Dr. John Clifford of Westbourne 
Park to a debate on the Absolute Inerrancy 
of the Bible, Mr. Urquhart taking the affirma- 
tive position. Great interest was taken in 
the event, though the result of the public 
discussion of the question, as may readily be 
imagined, was anything but satisfactory. 
The meeting was sharply divided into two 
camps, much heat was generated and the 
demonstrations were such as are met with 
at anexcited political meeting. At the time 
Dr. Clifford and his supporters appeared to 
be in aminority, but Mr. Urquhart has been 
hopelessly defeated in the religious news- 
papers which are carrying on the discus- 
sion. For instance, Mr. Urquhart made an 
appeal to the results of Oriental archeology 
in support of his views, but Professor A. H. 
Sayce, the greatest living authority on that - 
subject, says that, as far as he knows any- 
thing about these results, ‘‘ they emphati- 
cally contradict the doctrine of the absolute 
inerrancy of Scripture.’’ This shows the 
danger of making claims forthe Bible which 
cannot be substantiated. Dr. R. F. Horton’s 
books on Inspiration and Revelation have 
done much to excite popular interest in 
these great questions. There is certainly a 
danger that ‘‘the people’’ may not properly 
distinguish between the essential and the 
unessential and may too readily give up old 
positions before they have really been proved 
untenable. Dr. Joseph Parker of the City 
Temple is coming to the rescue with a series 
of lectures on the Bible to the students of New 
(Congregational) College, Hampstead, whose 
tenor may be gathered from the title under 
which he subsequently proposes to publish 
them, namely, The Old Sword: None Like It. 

Quite a small storm has been raging over 
# ‘‘character sketch’’ of Dr. Horton from 
the pen of one who acted for a time as his 
ministerial assistant. In the course of the 
article, which appeared in the Young Man, 
Mr. D. Basil Martin said: ‘‘ There is a lack 
of thoroughness in Mr. Horton’s writing. 
Older men sorrowfully note that he does not 
mature’’; and, again, ‘‘ Many persons of 
robust intellect and fine character are grad- 
ually wearied by My. Horton, and at last 
leave him altogether.’”? Many eulogistic 
things appeared in the article which perhaps 
more than counterbalanced the foregoing, 
but people are apt to fix on such sentences 
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as those quoted, tear them from their con- 
text and ignore the rest. Dr. John Hunter 
of Glasgow vigorously protested against the 
writing and publication of such articles, and 
the editors of the magazine defended them- 
selyes with equal vigor. Meantime, Dr. 
Horton says nothing and quietly pursues his 
work at Hampstead. The other Sunday his 
church was crowded with working men and 
women to whom he discoursed on The King- 
dom of God. This was one of a series of 
lectures to artisans, delivered on the first 
Sunday evening in every month, when the 
regular worshipers give up their seats to 
workmen and their wives. At the close of 
the service Mr. Horton showed his practical 
bent by taking up a collection for the bene- 
fit of the miners’ starving wives and chil- 
dren. 

Arrangements are being made to celebrate 
the completion. of the twenty-fifth year of 
Dr. Parker’s ministry in the City Temple. 
He has just returned from his summer va- 
cation and is ‘altogether a miracle of vigor. 
In his sixty-third year he shows absolutely 
no signs of physical or mental deterioration. 
He declared at the reopening of the City 
Temple, which has been renovated and en- 
riched with several more stained glass win- 
dows, that he felt not more than twenty-five 
years of age; ‘‘death might come, he’d find 
him ready’’—a young man. When a man 
talks about his youthfulness it is usually a 
sure sign of advancing years, but Dr. Parker 
takes such wonderful care of himself that 
he probably feels as young as he says he 
does. In his later years Dr. Parker is turn- 
ing missioner; he has just concluded a three 
days’ mission at Birmingham and is to con- 
duct another at Southport. On Oct. 3 he 
preached the annual sermon for the Baptist 
Missionary Society. 

Dr. Amory H. Bradford’s farewell to 
Westminster Church was affecting. The 
congregation is absolutely unanimous in the 
desire for Dr. Bradford to return and under- 
take the pastorate for a permanency, but in 
a speech of much pathos the doctor said 
‘his heart was over the sea’’ with his “ first 
and only love.’’ He gave them absolutely 
no encouragement in their wish, though the 
authorities of the church have not yet de- 
spaired of inducing Dr. Bradford to return 
and settle at Westminster. Dr. Bradford’s 
sister during the visit interested herself in 
the East End of London, and spent consider- 
able time at the Women’s Settlement, con- 
nected with the Congregational Union, in 
Canning Town. 

By the new school attendance act, which 
comes into operation at the beginning of 
the year, it is estimated that at least half a 
million of children in England and Wales 
will be kept at school a full year longer 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
The obféct of the act is, by raising the mini- 
mum age of total or partial exemption from 
school attendance to eleven, to lessen the 
discrepancy between the conditions of em- 
ployment under the factory acts and those 
under the elementary education acts. Under 
the former a child over eleven may be em- 
ployed in a factowy or workshop at half 
time, but under the latter a child may a 
year sooner obtain total or partial exemp- 
tion from school attendance if he or she has 
reached a certain standard of efficiency; so 
that there is a possible margin of one year, 
when children need not attend school but 
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are not allowed to work. Under the new 
act all children under eleven years of age 
must attend school, and their employment, 
whether in factories, mines, in streets or 
public houses, is absolutely prohibited. 
From eleven to thirteen children may be 
exempt wholly or partially from school at- 
tendance on passing the standard of educa- 
tion fixed by the by-laws of the district. 
From thirteen to fourteen a child will be al- 
lowed full or half time exemption if he has 
passed a certain standard or has obtained a 
certificate of due attendance. ALBION. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Harper’s Weekly dates the beginning of the 
evident deterioration of the Senate at General 
Grant’s time. Now, it says, ‘it has been dem- 
onstrated that the Senate is the weakest and 
most dangerous feature of the federal system. 
. . . Unless there is arevolution in the charac- 
ter of the body it must be fatal. ... While 
the country has been growing in intelligence 
the Senate has been becoming radical, com- 
munistic, dangerous. ... So long as machine 
polities triumph, so long as the President’s 
form of appointment is claimed by senators 
as their right, so long as rich men buy seats 
of legislatures and small politicians acquire 
positions by acts of manipulation, we shall 
often see a helpless Senate; at war with the 
President and hostile to the real welfare of 
the whole country.” 

Mrs. Annie Besant, in the Outlook, tells What 
Theosophy Is, but we doubt Whether any one 
will be the wiser thereby. ‘‘Itis freshly pro- 
mulgated in order to reinvigorate the atten- 
uated belief in the spiritual life that Chris- 
tendom has preserved and make that belief 
once more a living force that may triumph over 
materialistic luxury and materialistic science. 
... The esoteric philosophy—to give it its com- 
monest name—postulates an eternal presence 
of being, limitless, incognizable, from which 
arises manifestation, the breathing forth of 
a universe, thought taking form; in it the 
root of spirit and of matter, the dual aspect of 
the one eternal substance, a duality insep- 
arable from manifested existence.” 

The Pilot reprints an interview with Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, in which he says that not only 
was the fact that he was asked to make the 
opening prayer at the Parliament of Religions 
“ao high compliment but it was a circumstance 
of the deepest significance, since it was a 
virtual acknowledgment that the Catholic 
Church is the rightful and supreme exponent 
and teacher of Christian truth. ... The gen- 
eral tendency is toward Catholicism, slowly 
but steadily and unmistakably. The Low 
Church of today would have been regarded as 
High Church not many years ago, and the 
present High Church is as nearly Roman 
Catholic as imitation can make it.” 

ABROAD. 


Arnold White, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review on The Unemployed and the Outlook 
for the Winter in London, says: ‘‘ What soci- 
ety can do... is to emigrate the four per 
cent. of the fit among them; stop the immi- 
gration of ‘chronic incurable paupers’ from 
abroad ; take the children out ofthe ... ‘guilt 
gardens’; give relief work to adults; restrict 
charities exclusively to the sick, aged and 
very young; encourage the growth of trade 
unionism; discourage improvident marriage, 
and intreat the church to enjoin common 
sense as regards this subject upon her priests 
and deacons; and, finally, remember that the 
work done by present charities could be done 
for one-third less cost by adopting a simple 
system of co-operation between agencies of 
character and standing existing within each 
borough, and arranging for all gifts to that 
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area being passed through one channel, and 
distributed among the agencies on a precon- 
certed system made to avoid overlapping.” 

Theodore Watts, in the October Nineteenth 
Century, discussing certain aspects of Tenny- 
son, says hisspecial glory as a poetical thinker 
is that he ‘‘ spiritualized evolution and brought 
it into poetry,’ and as a direct result of Ten- 
nyson’s teachings he cites Professor Drum- 
mond’s lectures on Evolution. He adds: 
‘¢ Whether the failure of all teleological poetry 
to become adequate to the cosmogony of its 
time has hitherto been owing to the very na- 
ture of the poetic function is a question which 
can be only asked, not’'answered. The spe- 
cial glory of the poet is that to him abstrac- 
tions become concretions, tangible and beau- 
tiful, while concretions themselves become to 
him more concrete than they are te others.” 

The death of Professor Jewett of Oxford has 
called out appreciative and tender notices, 
not only from his old pupils but from English 
editors of all sects and political beliefs. The 
British Weekly says, ‘‘ The power which he had 
in perfection was that of despising things to 
be despised,” and it calls attention to the fact 
that, when vice-chancellor of the university, 
he appointed Robert F. Horton, a Dissenter, 
as examiner in divinity. 

The Christian Leader reports the Bishop of 
Worcester (Dr. Perowne) as saying at the 
recent Church Congress: ‘‘I should not sat- 
isfy my own conscience if I allowed it to go 
forth from this conference that an apology has 
been’ made for M. Zola, and that no one lifted 
up his voice against that apology. I cannot 
cut a man into two pieces and say one-half is 
a newspaper writer and the other half a writer 
of novels. Nothing has appeared to me so 
painful in our late history as the reception, 
with all sorts of honors, of a man who has 
spent his life in corrupting and defiling the 
minds and souls ot thousands; nothing has 
pained me more than to see respectable papers, 
one after another, apologizing for the reception 
of M. Zola in England, and trying to make 
light of his immoral publications.”’ 
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LET BY-GONES BE BY-GONES. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Des Moines, Springfield, New York, Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, Worcester. It has beena 
dark road but the daylight seems to have 
come. 

What does Worcester signify? I think I 
am justified in expressing my own views 
upon this question before dismissing the 
issues.of these years as needing no more 
discussion. 

With a single exception, which I will men- 
tion later, the far-reaching results secured 
at Worcester were all embodied in the unan- 
imous report of a committee of fifteen, a 
committee made up as follows: Henry D. 
Hyde, Rev. A. H. Quint, Rey. Henry Fair- 
banks, Prof. George P. Fisher, Ezra A. Ste- 
vens, Rev. Charles R. Palmer, J. M. W. Hall, 
President C. F. Thwing, Chester Holcombe, 
ex-President Samuel C. Bartlett, John H. 
Washburn, Rev. James Brand, A. Lyman 
Williston, Rev. Samuel H. Virgin and Galen 
C. Moses. These men have strong doctrinal 
convictions. Their deliberations were not 
hasty. It is evident that any measures 
unitedly recommended by them could not 
be revolutionary in principle or reckless as 
to results. It was consistent with the char- 


‘acter of the committee that its report de- 


clared that in the appointment of Mr. Noyes 
as a missionary its action was not to be un- 
derstood as modifying its position as to the 
doctrine of future probation. The doctrinal 
basis remains unchanged, this particular act 
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neither affirming nor denying former utter- 
ances. The real basis of the board is the 
pledge that it adheres to the doctrines com- 
monly held by the churches sustaining it. 
The incidental Des Moines declaration that 
the board is not to be committed to the doc: 
trine of future probation is proper enough 
and is to be maintained. So far as I know, 
no one proposes such a committal. As a 
further guaranty of safety, it is of interest 
to know that the committee’s report was 
sustained by the votes of Drs. Webb, Plumb 
and! Wellman, Treasurer Ward and others 
equally sound in faith. 

The specific act which naturally attracted 
the most attention was the approval of Mr. 
Noyes for missionary appointment, which 
the new Prudential Committee at its first 
meeting has unanimously ratified. . This 
action was auspicious in that it acknowl- 
edged the inexorable power of public opin- 
ion. It shows that the board, although 
nominally a close corporation, bows to the 
orders of its great constituency. It was 
fortunate that the Prudential Committee in 


April last made such conditions as required’ 


Mr. Noyes as a man of honor to make the 
reply which he did make. It was fortunate 
that the committee did not refer the matter 
to the board. The board took up the case 
upon its own motion and settled it upon its 
merits. The failure of the Prudential Com- 
mittee to appoint had aroused a sentiment 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific which could 
not be ignored. That sentiment was plainly 
visible to any who perceived the drift of 
public thought. It did not care about tech_ 
nicalities or consistencies or sharp defini- 
tions. Mr. Noyes was appointed, therefore, 
not as a compromise, but because the thing 
ought to be done. Our people are a people 
who read, and they read Mr. Noyes’s brief 
statement of his single speculation, by which 
he demanded that all his earlier utterances 
should be tested, and they saw no danger 
worth the dispute which has distracted the 
missionary work. They saw,'also, the rec- 
ord of his missionary life, in which this 
speculation had not been discernible. It 
was not an exceptional case. The great 
American Board does not lower itself to 
make an exception for the sake of policy. 
For myself I have always believed, as did 
Dr. Dexter, that this declaration, given to the 
Berkeley Street Council, brought him clearly 
within the lines of the board, and I voted 
accordingly. I believe it entirely safe to 
say that the magnified specter of future 
probation—which is simply that a heathen 
who could never hear of Christ in this life 
may perhaps hear of His mercy before the 
day of judgment—can be allowed to sink 
into the harmlessness from which it has 
been kept only by its terrified opponents. 
That harmlessness has been demonstrated. 
The whole matter, however, brings out the 
fact that our young men are not to be 
crushed because of speculations which are 
natural to youth but which do not destroy 
the vital doctrines of the cross. Specula- 
Distilled 
water is undoubtedly pure but it is too flat 
for drinking. 

Far more important than the action re- 
‘garding Mr. Noyes, and the vote/of one hun- 


dred and six to twenty-four, was the unani-- 


mous adoption by the board of the unani- 
mous recommendation of the committee of 
fifteen regarding the structure of the Pru- 
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dential Committee. It was simply astonish- 
ing that these-recommendations called out 
not a single word of discussion, and that 
they met with such entire approval. The 
enlargement of the Prudential Committee 
from twelve to fifteen was well understood 
to have as its object the bringing of fresh 
life into that committee. There were two 
vacancies already, and thus five new men 
would have to be chosen. This course was 
in the line of President Storrs’s recommenda- 
tion, although it did not go to the extent of 
the number which he proposed. It was 
well understood what this enlargement 
meant. If there existed the dissatisfaction 
which the president had said was widely 
prevalent, this course would be remedial 
without disturbing the honored members 
already in office. The plan adopted, so 
universally approved, affords every oppor- 


tunity for the progressive life which is de-. 


manded. As it happens, seven of the thir- 
teen active members are new men. The 
committee is thus emancipated from a mass 
of traditions, precedents, technicalities and 
routine methods which have been supposed 
to cramp necessary progress. These men 
will not be obliged to take care of their 
consistency, nor can they be overpowered 
by the ponderous weight of ancient deci- 
sions. The statement repeatedly made that 
no member is qualified for his place until 
he has had from three to five years’ experi- 
ence, and that his opinions are valueless 
before that time—a theory admirably adapted 
to keep power in the hands of a few persons 
will, of course, be treated as an absurdity. 
The board has put no man in office who 
cannot learn enough in three months’ 
weekly meetings, sub-committees and read- 
ing to be a perfectly competent reasoner 
and voter on all the great interests before 
the committee. Possibly he might not be 
at once adequate to the animated discussion 
of a former date as to whether a wire fence 
(the wire being a free gift) could properly 
be built around certain mission grounds in 
Japan. But as to fences pertaining to the 
kingdom of God, our new representatives 
are thoroughly competent. 

The new committee is therefore free. 
Our people wish it to be free. It is not 
bound to make the doctrinal opinions of 
any. officials the standard of faith. <A fear 
in that direction is one of the by-gones. 
The committee can consistently recognize 
the doctrines of our churches as declared 
in general creeds, adjudicated by all our 
councils and admitted as the basis of fellow- 
ship. They owe this to the churches who 
sustain the missions. They can honor 
“creeds of acknowledged, weight,’’ pre- 


sented by candidates, under the rules of- 


the board itself, and there is no need of any 
ingenious arguments as to what creeds are 
of ‘‘ acknowledged weight.’’ 
cept such statements without. imagining 
that young meh who bring evidence of 
Christian devoutness and honor are smug- 
gling in some heresy. . They can and must 
be in touch with the living generation. If 
they would open their doors to the corpo- 
rate members, as does the English commit- 
tee, they would acquire a healthful stimulus 
to wise judgment. They can, at least, re- 
lieve the committee from the air of mystery 
which has ‘so often led to misapprehen- 
sions as to its work. 

Another important action was the one 
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which provides that, commencing with next 
year, the Prudential Committee shall be 
divided into classes chosen for three years 
each, while no person is eligible for more 
than three full terms together. He must 
take a year’s vacation before another elec- 
tion. The intended effect of this plan is 
obvious. The plan is democratic, There 
can be no permanent members in the future. 

Underlying the difficulties of the board 


‘has been the close corporation feature. The 


board has not been the representative of 
the churches. Those churches have had no 
voice in the election of members, and our 
people had become very restive under this 
system. Theboard had become the solitary 
instance of close corporation in our denom- 
ination, and was unparalleled in the mis- 
sionary societies of the world. The voice 
of our State bodies and of our National 
Council became emphatic. The board has 
now wisely taken aright step. A year ago 
it directed the nominating committee to 
take nominations from organizations of 
churches for three-quarters of occurring 
vacancies. This gave very few the present 
year. 
which Dr. Noble was chairman, unani- 
mously recommended the extension of this 
plan for two years more with the addition 
of one hundred members in four annual 
elections of twenty-five each. I was glad 
to present this report at Worcester and 
more than glad that the board, after brief 
explanation, adopted it without discussion 
and by unanimous vote. It recognizes the 
principle of the representation of the 
churches. It is in the right direction. It 
will enable our denomination to conduct its 
own missionary affairs. The unanimity 
with which this was done is a grand augury 
of prosperity. The people can be trusted, 
and when they are trusted they will respond 
generously and nobly. I consider this par- 
ticular action as the most important of all 
the proceedings at Worcester. 

Who, then, was victorious at Worcester? 
Nobody. The important changes in the 
structure of the Prudential Committee and 
its term of office and those in the manner of 
electing corporate members were made by 
unanimous consent. The vote in the case of 
Mr. Noyes comprised almost the whole mem- 
bership present—some of the twenty-four 
having also afterward expressed their con- 
tentment with the result. Itis apparent that 
the great, moderate center controlled the 
course of events. I may be permitted to say 
that I have never been a member of a com- 
mittee in which there was more gentleness, 
courtesy and Christian kindness than in the 
committee of fifteen. All know that the 
public discussions were free from the bitter- 
ness and acrimony which many had feared.: 
There is now general contentment without 
the sacrifice of principle. If we cannot go 
forward harmoniously from Worcester then 
harmony is impossible on any basis. But 
we shall go on harmoniously. It is not 
betraying confidence, I hope, to repeat what 
the distinguished president of the board 
said in private, as showing his own an- 
ticipations, so amply justified by the event: 
‘*T have no fear for the result. We shall 
come to an amicable and honorable agree- 
ment.’’ To his wise methods and his ad- 
mirable spirit, and to his self-sacrifice in 
remaining in office, the churches owe an 
inestimable debt of gratitude. 


But the committee of eleven, of — 
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University Extension— Retrospect and Prospect. 


University extension aims to make stu- 
dents rather than scholars. The English 
editor of the Review of Reviews was not 
accurate in calling this movement the uni- 
versity on wheels. To wheel the university 
out of its atmosphere is to despoil it of 
much of its charm and some of its power. 
The place element and the time element are 
necessary to success in education. Nothing 
is gained by closing one’s eyes to the difii- 
culty of developing these elements in an 
educational system based upon itinerant 
lecturing, syllabuses, class work, traveling 
libraries, written exercises and examina- 
tions. 

Extensionists, East and West, are con- 
gratulating themselves upon the marked 
progress made the past year in the develop- 
ment of the ‘time element and the place 
element in the work. The best centers are 
developing the time element by giving to 
their courses more continuity, the place 
element by the formation of students’ asso- 
ciations and other organizations for pro- 
moting the spirit of study so helpful in 
universities. More stress has been laid upon 
the class work and upon the preparation of 
written exercises by the students. At the 
Newberry Library in Chicago synchronous 
courses in several subjects have been given 
during the past year, and in planning for 
the work of the present academic year the 
efficient secretary is arranging in a logical 
order the courses on each subject; so that, 
for example, in place of four six-lecture 
courses in American history there may be, 
in fact, one course of twenty-four lectures, 
covering a comparatively short period. The 
local center at Newark, N. J., with the same 
foresight, offers this year to its patrons 
synchronous courses of twelve lectures each. 

Brown University, the People’s Institute 
of Milwaukee and the University of Cincin- 
nati have from the beginning given more 
attention to class work than to lectures. 
During the past year the extension work of 
the University of Cincinnati has taken the 
form of Saturday classes with ten, twenty 
or thirty exercises in each subject. Prof. 
W. O. Sproull, the designer of the system, 
writes: ‘‘ These classes have had greater in- 
fluence upon educational affairs in Cincin- 
nati than anything else during the last 
decade. With $5,000 at my command I 
could effect wonders.’”? The University of 
Chicago places the class upon the same 
basis as the lecture and, in addition to the 
regular extension work, its professors have 
conducted successful classes. on the north, 
south and west side of Chicago. Such good 
results have been obtained by the class work 
' of the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching that its staff lectur- 
ers are now accustomed to meet the stu- 
dents in a class before as well as after the 
lecture. The most important feature of the 
year’s work of the American Soeiety in 
. Philadelphia promises to be the organiza- 
tion of classes in civics amoung teachers and 
wage-earners in a score of centers. ; 

The written exercise is assuming new 
proportions. The English lecturer has, 
perhaps, achieved more suecess in this 
respect than the American lecturer, for the 
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obvious reason that usually he gives him- 
self solely to extension work, while his 
American cousin is more often a jaded and 
overworked college professor with neither 
time nor energy for reading students’ pa- 
pers. The best paper work in America has 
perhaps been done under the direction of 
lecturers sent out by the University of Chi- 
cago and the American Society. A lecturer 
from the University of Chicago received 
weekly papers from twenty-two per cent. of 
the whole number attending his lectures at 
the Newberry Library. One of the lecturers 
for the American Society received weekly 
papers from thirty per cent. of his audi- 
ence at Harrisburg, and his associates regu- 
larly received papers from ten to twenty 
per cent. of those attending the lectures. 

Important, however, as are the class work 
and the written exercise, it would be un- 
fair to make them the sole criterion of the 
success of the movement. Public school 
teachers everywhere are availing themselves 
of its advantages. In Wisconsin they are 
the nucleus of the work. The extension 
courses of the University of Cincinnati are 
arranged especially for teachers, and statis- 
tics prove the appreciation. Under ‘“ uni- 
versity and school extension”’ in New York 
and Brooklyn more than one thousand 
teachers were enrolled. 

Local librarians and’ booksellers tell of 
an increased demand for wholesome books. 
An order has just come from Johnstown, 
Pa., for fifty copies of Hart’s Formation of 
the Union, in anticipation of the beginning 
there of a course on American political 
history. Clergymen and schoolmasters bear 
witness that since the coming of university 
extension into their communities new and 
ever widening circles of intellectual enthu- 
siasm are seen—village gossip is retreating 
before world gossip, and good villagers are 
finding more interest in Shakespeare and 
Ruskin, Dante and Petrarch, Hamilton and 
Jefferson than in the small concerns of 
their neighbors. Those Western farmers 
who drove ten miles, with the thermometer 
at thirty degrees below zero, to hear Prof. 
W. A. Scott of the University of Wisconsin 
discuss economic problems are no longer 
accustomed to spend their evenings in fruit- 
less speculation concerning the weather and 
its influence on crops and investments. 
Were there no other justification for the 


movement than the reflex action upon the © 


community of an increased intellectual ac- 
tivity, of an enJarged demand for good liter- 
ature, of a keener desire for a higher life 
than the humdrum existence of the major- 
ity, university extension would be worth all 
it costs. 

Retrospect and prospect ajike are encour- 
aging. Local centers are scattered over the 


country. New York, Ohio and Connecticut 


have State associations. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Melvil Dewey, secretary of the 
State of New York, sixteen new centers 
were established in 1892-93 in New York, 
making a total of twenty-six, and thirty- 
three courses were given. ‘The outlook 
for university extension,’ writes the secre- 
tary, ‘‘has never been brighter.’’ About.a 
score of institutions have incorporated the 


‘movement as an integral part of their work. 


Brown University took the initiative but 
was speedily followed by Bowdoin, Colgate, 
Rutgers, Tulane, the Universities of Cin- 
cinnati, Indiana, Chicago, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas 
and California. Nearly as many more haye 
co-operated with other institutions or exist- 
ing societies. Colgate, Rutgers and the 
University of California have special secre- 
taries. The president of Tulane writes 
confidently of the outlook. The University 
of Indiana has conducted the work with 
marked success, but for want of funds with 
which to establish a staff of special lecturers. 
may soon reach the limit of its efforts. No- 
where has the demand for university ex- 
tension been more spontaneous, nowhere is 
the field more fruitful, than in Wisconsin, 
but there, also, the movement, for want: of 
funds, seems to have reached a limit, though 
President C. K. Adams of the State Univer- 
sity writes that his faculty will continue to 
give to non-resident teaching as much time 
as can be spared from resident teaching. 
Professor F. W. Blackmar of the University 
of Kansas, which has been foremost in de- 
veloping University Extension west of the 
Mississippi, believes that in Kansas ‘the: 
work will continue to grow, steadily in- 
crease and become permanent.”’ 


The University of Chicago added dignity 
to the movement by making the extension 
division one of its four co-ordinate parts, 
and thus giving university extension official 
recognition. Not even the best friends of 
the new and vigorous university expected 


that, during its first year, there would be 


given underits auspices 122 extension courses 
of six lectures each in sixty-five local cen- 
ters, forty-two of which were outside the 
city of Chicago. The total average attend- 
ance was 25,000, of whom 17,500 engaged in 
the class work, 600 wrote weekly papers and 
500 passed the final examination. 


Prof. Herbert B. Adams of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Bishop John Hs Vin- 
cent, chancellor of the Chautauqua Univer- 
sity, and others brought university exten- 
sion before the American public several 
years before Provost William Pepper of the 
University of Pennsylvania took a practical 
step, leading in February, 1890, to the forma- 
tion of the Philadelphia Society, which, the 
next December, became the American Soci- 
ety for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing. Under the presidency of Prof. Edmund 
J. James of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the progress of the American Society has 
been steady and secure. The first year 
forty-two courses were given in twenty- 
three centers, the second year 120 courses 
in fifty-nine centers, and the thirl year, 
1892-93, 133 courses in sixty-six centers. 
These statistics give no adequate conception, 
however, of the services of the American 
Society to this movement. Organized to 
prove to American educators the practica- 
bility of university extension in this coun- 
try, the society has endeavored to enthuse 
all America for the cause. To this end it 
has held a national conference at Christmas 


of each year. It has co-operated with more 


than one institution in the conduct of ex- 
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tension work, and its representatives have 
assisted in the organization of centers as 
remote as California and Ontario. It has 
created an extensive literature, including 
pamphlets, the Proceedings of the First Na- 
tional Conference, The Handbook of Uni- 
versity Extension, probably the best source 
of knowledge concerning the movement, 
and a monthly journal, University Extension 
—all for the purpose of communicating to 
the public authentic and complete informa- 
tion concerning the progress of the work in 
all countries. 

One of the first serious problems was how 
to obtain suitable lecturers. Valuable and 
enduring as the work of university profess- 
ors was destined to prove the certain failure 
of the movement was foreseen if it relied 
solely upon the fitful teaching of the over- 
worked university professor. Danger lurked 
also in a complete dependence upon special 
lecturers. A combination of the two plans 
promised to be the best solution of the 
problem. Therefvre, in 1891-92, the society 
secured the entire time of two staff lec 
turers to bear the heaviest burdens and to 
supplement the university professor, Ex- 
perience speedily demonstrated the wisdom 
of this policy, and last year two more staff 
lecturers were added and a seminary * was 
established for the training of lecturers. 

The latest achievement of the pioneer 
society is a summer meeting held in July 
at the University of Pennsylvania. In spite 
of the many rival attractions of the Colum- 
bian year 200 students sacrificed a portion 
of their vacation season for the sake of 
studying American history at Philadelphia 
under John Fiske, Theodore Roosevelt, Tal- 
cott Williams, Edward Eggleston and W. H. 
Mace; English literature under Henry A. 
Beers, Felix E. Schelling and W. P. Trent; 
or the natural sciences under instructors 
equally capable. Weekly pilgrimages t to 
historic spotsin or near Philadelphia proved 
a unique feature of a meeting so successful 
as to warrant its continuation. 

University extension has come to Amer- 
ica toremain, As Dr. W. R. Iarper, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, has re- 
marked, it stands ready to alter its methods 
to suit new conditions. Its practicability 
and the possibilities in it have been demon- 
strated with sufficient clearness both by ex- 
perience and by the discussions at the Uni- 
versity Extension Congress held at Chicago 
in July under the auspices of the World’s 
Fair Auxiliary. The outlook has never 
been so bright as it now is, but many prob- 
lems remain to be solved. The sympathy 
and contributions of public-spirited Phila- 
delphians have made possible the work of 
the American Society. The time has now 
come for its liberal endowment. 


* See the writer’s article on The Training of Ex- 
tension Lecturers in the Christian Union for May 20. 


s 
+ See the writer’s article on The Renaissance of the 
Historical Pilgrimage in the Review of Reviews for 
October. 
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No known form of human consciousness 
manifests, or comes near to manifesting, the 
total self, and, consequently, this empiri- 
cal or superficial consciousness with which 
we habitually identify ourselves can only 
discover indirectly and inferentially, by ex- 
periment and artifice, the extent of our in- 
tellectual being. We know not what fraction 


of ourselves it may be which till now we have 
_ taken for the'whole.—/. H. W. Myers. — 
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WHAT GREEOE CONTRIBUTES TO 
THE EXPOSITION. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


Among all the great nations of the two 
hemispheres from whose abundant natural 
and artificial resources generous exhibits 
have been sent to the World’s Fair little, 
but once mighty, Greece appears to have 
been a humble contributor. Down in one 
corner of the Agricultural Building, in a 
small booth draped in blue and white, sym- 
bolic of her fair marbles and blue sky, 
there are some jars of Hymettus honey, 
some amber bottles of olive oil, sacks of 
prosaic tobacco from classic Thessaly and 
Thermopyle and olives brought across seas 
in blue and white casks which. bear the 
suggestive mark, ‘‘From Mt. Parnassus.”’ 
A few other exhibits of excellence in Horti- 
cultural and Anthropological Hall and some 
fine rocks for the Mining Hall and sponges 
from the shore complete the list accredited 
to Greece in the official catalogue. 

But in the great general estimate of the 
nations’ displays, England, France, Russia, 
Spain, Italy, Germany and America, of 
which Greece in her days of glery had no 
cognizance and whose countries were either 
peopled by savages or else unknown in the 
world of letters and art, all, in this Colum- 
bian year, apparently outrank the little 
Peloponesian peninsula. 

But let us look a little closer. Subtract, 
if you please, from Jackson Park all that 


‘Greece has given to this miniature world 


and lay it at her island-gemmed shrine. 
The architectural -effect of the Court of 
Honor is conceded by all good judges to 
be the greatest glory of the exposition. 
The exhibits within walls have been sur- 
passed in quality at least by two previous 
expositions, but the glory of the buildings 
has not been approached, 

From the noble Peristyle, from the Agri- 
cultural Building, from the Hall of Admin- 
istration, from Machinery Hall, from the 
art gallery and a score of lesser buildings, 
the admiration of all lovers of true art, take 
away the richly carved Corinthian columns, 
the ornate Ionic and’ the severely grand 
Doric. The honor of their conception and 
evolution belongs to little Greece. Their 
perfect proportions, skillfully contrived ab- 
errations and graceful adornment are tlie 
ideals wrought out by her artists, and other 
nations of the centuries have added nothing 
to their original beauty. The glorious 
quadriga, which is the crowning glory of 
the Peristyle and of the whole exposition 
from an architectural standpoint, must be 
laid at the shrine of our little nation. ° 


Now from all modern architectural dis- 


plays of every sort chip away the acanthus 
leaf and the honeysuckle with their varied 
modifications and adaptations; and you havé 
shorn many buildings of their glory. Take 
also those ornamental moldings, the ‘‘ dart 
and tongue,’’ the ‘‘ bead and fillet,” and the 
astragal and key, small in their detail, it is 
true, but the old Greek sculptors understood 
the need of just such effective borderings 
and finishing touches. With these removed, 
you subtract something from the beauty of 
nearly every building on the grounds. 

The beautiful Greek temple in the Elec- 
tricity Building, designed for the homely 
mercantile uses of a telephone company 
but teaching a large lesson to the observant 
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sight-seer, will at onee fade away from Jack- 
son Park and appear in its real place. 

Now take the work which Phidias and his 
brother artists wrought so cunningly in mar- 
ble—the casts in the Government Building, 
the Mercury and the Hebe, the Diana and 
the Juno—all the reproductions of French 
and American and English and Italian work- 
ers in bronze and wood and marble and 
ivory—and the stately Neptune on his ros- 
tral column. The noble Chroragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates, the grand statue of 
Minerva and the groups of caryatides, all 
of which enrich the exterior of the Art 
Gallery, belong to little Greece. . Go through 
all the galleries and take away all pictures 
and statuary which have their inspiration 
in Greek mythology or history—the Junos 
and the Hebes, the Minervas and the Nep- 
tunes and Achilles—all the paintings which 
owe their existence to the Greek imagina- 
tion or history, all traces of Greek mythol- 
ogy. You have removed the three great 
paintings of Sir Frederick Leighton, Solo- 
mon’s wonderful Orpheus and Eurydice and 
Alma Tadema’s Reading from Homer from 
the British collection alone, and will leave 
many vacant spaces on these walls. 

Now visit the building where the great 
universities of the land have built for them- 
selves pleasant places in which are shown 
the development, and, so far as may be, the 
results of the college education. What do 
these men whose honored faces gaze upon 
us from these walls and who represent some 
of the best thought of the age, men of Havr- 
vard, Amherst, Yale, Williams, Princeton, 
Cornell, Columbia, Dartmouth and Bowdoin, 
owe to their classical training? How much 
of the brain power which has been used, or 
is still being used, for the public weal, has 
been developed by close contact with the 
language and literature, the art and learn- 
ing, of Homer and Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle. 

How much does the national prosperity 
which made the Government Building and 
its products possible owe to the develop- 
ment of the Greek ideas of government and 
freedom, as thought out by Pericles and his 
peers? How much of the dramatic element 
which has made the success of the novelist 
and playwright, represented in the litera- 
ture of the various American and foreign 
buildings, is due to that early Greek who 
contrived the first simple stage-setting at 
the Bacchio festival? 

Ah! little nation of the south, though 
your products are not found in the midst of 
electrical wonders or mechanical contriy- 
ances, though you have no special ‘‘day”’ 
with feasting and orations, no processions 
or illuminations, yet the glory of what you 
have done for the world shines down the 
broad pathway of the centuries and is a 
rich gift and exposition to all civilized na- 
tions, to all thinking minds and all inspired 
souls. Little blue and white Greece, in 
your dainty cerner, yours is the great glory 
of the Columbian Exposition! 
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The great secret of success and éfficiency 
in any organization that has for its instru- 
ments human beings is such a subdivision of 
labor as shall give every man a work to do 
—charging him with responsibility. Iam sat- 
isfied that if this principle more thoroughly 
permeated our churches the power of them 
would be magnified immeasurably.—Hx-Presi- 
dent Harrison. 
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The Home 
OOTOBER. 


September days were green and fair, 
But sharp winds pierced the shining air 
That froze the dimples of the river, 
And made the wayside blossom shiver. 


September’s heart was winter-steeled ; 
The frost lay white upon the field 
Day after day; the northern blast 
Withered the bracken as it passed. 


“The time of snow!’’ we said. Not yet! 
Flushed with suffusions of regret, 

Out of the south October came, 

Setting the forest’s heart aflame. 


Summer returned with her, and still 

She lingers with us; stream and hill 

And wide fields waver like a dream 
Through warm, soft mist and tender gleam. 


Again the gentian dares unfold 

Blue fringes closed against the cold; 
Again, in mossy solitudes, 

The glimmering aster lights the woods. 


One mass of sunshine glows the beech; 
Great oaks, in searlet drapery, reach 
Across the crimson blackberry vine 
Toward purple ash and somber pine. 


The orange-tinted sassafras 

With quaintest foliage strews the grass; 
Witch-hazel shakes her gold curls out 
’Mid the red maple’s flying rout. 


Our forests, that so lately stood 
Like any green familiar wood, 
Aladdin’s fabulous tale repeat— 
The trees drop jewels at our feet. 


With every day some splendor strange! 
With every hour some subtle change! 
Of our plain world how could we guess 
Such miracles of loveliness? 


Ah, let the green Septembers go! 
They promise more than they bestow; 
But now the earth around us seems 
Clad in the radiance of our dreams. 


Omen of joy to thee and me, 

Dear friends, may this rare season be! 
Life has not had its perfect test; 

Our latest years may be our best. 


Heaven’s inmost warmth may wait us still, 
What if, beyond Time’s autumn chill, 
There bless us, ere we hence depart, 

A glad October of the heart. 


— —Lucy Larcom. 


An additional safeguard in traveling, be- 
side the simple means mentioned in this 
department two weeks ago, is to become a 
member of the National Enrollment Com- 
pany. A tag upon the clothing or a visiting 
card about the person is inadequate, of 
course, in those extreme accidents when a 
body is completely mangled or charred, but 
serves a good purpose in the ordinary going 
back and forth to school and business. But 
to those whose calling exposes them to 
peculiar danger, or who are in the habit of 
taking long or frequent journeys, the metal 
badge furnished by the Enrollment Company — 
is necessary for positive and prompt identi- 
fication. , Hospital and police officials in 
all parts of the United States have instruc- 
tions to take charge of persons wearing the 
badge, and who may be in an unconscious 
condition, and care for them at the expense 
of the company, to whom notification is 
immediately sent. There is no claim for 
reimbursement, but an annual fee of one 
dollar, which pays for the badge, is charged. 
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The headquarters are in the Western Union 
Building, New York City. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AND SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


A mother recently remarked: ‘Sunday 
afternoon is the hardest time of all the 
week for me, though I don’t believe my 
children are any worse than others. I’m 
torn between my conscience telling me what 
they ought to be learning and my sympa- 
thy in wanting them to have a bright, happy 
time and not dread Sunday as I used to 
when I had to sit still and study the cate- 
chism and the Bible all the afternoon. I 
wish they could ‘do something,’ as they 
say, and be learning about the Bible at the 
same time.’’ 

There are multitudes of mothers who echo 
this sentiment. They take pains to select 
good Sunday school books and other litera- 
ture suitable for the day, but find that the 
mere passiveness of reading or listening does 
not satisfy the overflowing activity of chil- 
dren, especially boys, for any length of time. 
The mother’s task is more difficult than 
that of the primary Sunday school teacher, 
because she has the children all the time 
instead of a single hour. Nor can she grade 
her flock into classes but must interest and 
teach the wellspring of joy in kilts together 
with the knowing grammar school miss. 
Beside this she is too busy providing bread 
and butter and whole hose for Johnnie and 
Jennie to have time to originate methods 
for Bible study that will’ please the young 
Americans, who are veritable Athenians in 
wishing ever-‘‘to tell or to hear some new 
thing.”’ 

With a view to meeting the needs of this 
class of mothers, we begin to print this 
week a series of objective Bible lessons for 
boys and girls; that is, lessons in which the 
children can take active participation by 
using objects or ‘‘ doing something” which 
shall impress important Bible facts upon 
their minds in an entertaining way. Those 
who have to provide exercises for junior 
Christian Endeavor Societies and’ juvenile 
missionary meetings will also find them use- 
ful. The aim will be to suggest objects easily 
obtained and to explain their use so fully 
and definitely that any mother can follow 
the directions. These lessons are intended to 
supplement and not supplant Sunday school 
teaching, and will appear weekly. We are 
fortunate to secure for this work the serv- 
ices of Mrs. Clara Smith Colton, formerly a 
successful normal school teacher, now a 
pastor’s wife and the author of a variety of 
exercises for use at missionary and Sunday 
schoolconcerts. All her plansand materials 
have stood the test of actual experiment by 
herself with her own little ones and with a 
class of sixty children ranging in age from 
four or five to fifteen years. Work of this 
character is often too complicated or too 
theoretical to have any practical value, an 
objection which cannot be brought against 
the series herewith proposed. 

The initial lesson on prayer will be fol- 
lowed by several leading up to the Scriptural 
thought of Christmas, thus counteracting 
the commonly accepted and selfish idea of 
evergreen trees and stockings loaded with 
presents which children usually entertain. 


Weurge mothers to co-operate heartily with- 


Mrs. Colton by testing her scheme with 


their own little ones and.by offering freely 
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whatever criticism or suggestions may occur 
to them. 

For the second lesson, God’s Promises of 
Christ, a little wooden ladder is needed. 
It should be about three feet high, with 
thirteen rounds three-fourths of an inch 
wide, flattened, not circular, in shape and 
made so as to be easily removed and re- 
placed in the side pieces, which should be 
an inch and a half wide. This ladder will 
also be used for other lessons. Seventy-five 
or a hundred plain wooden blocks two 
inches by one by one-half inch in size 
should be ordered of the carpenter at the 
same time, as they will be used in many 
ways. 


—p 


LUCY STONE, . 


People who met Lucy Stone for the first 
time, especially during the last years of her 
life, invariably experienced a shock of sur- 
prise. Known chiefly as an ardent aboli- 
tionist, an organizer of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association and the woman 
who declined to take her husband’s name 
when married, it was natural, perhaps, for 
strangers to conceive of her as masculine, 
aggressive and unattractive. On the con- 
trary, she was, in appearance, the embodi- 
ment of ladyhood. Small in stature, dainty 
in dress, with a voice of singular sweetness, 
sympathetic in manner, all who came in 
contact with her admitted the charm of her 
personality. An enthusiastic Westerner 
once exclaimed, ‘‘ You look like the lovely 
grandmother of all good children.” 

Scant welcome awaited her advent in the 
humble farmhouse near Brookfield, on Aug. 
13, 1818. She was the eighth of nine chil- 
dren and the night before her birth the 
hard-working mother milked eight cows. 
No wonder the poor woman sighed when 
informed of the sex of the child! The early 
girlhgod of Lucy was full of cramping con- 
ditions. She drove cows to pasture, went 
barefooted, picked berries and chestnuts 
and sold the fruit of her toil for books. 
Ween scarcely more than a child she began 
to teach in a district school and on one oc- 
casion was thrown into a snowdrift by a 
brutal boy pupil. The story of her strug- 
gles to secure an education shows that be- 
neath the gentle exterior lay a resolute will, 
which manifested itself in later years by 
bravely facing the storm of opposition 
roused by her advocacy of abolition and 
woman suffrage principles. Her father had 
no sympathy with her longings to go to 
school but she triumphed over all obstacles 
and entered Oberlin College at twenty-five. 
There she paid her expenses by teaching in 
the preparatory department and by doing 
housework at three cents an hour. On the 
journey thither she slept on a pile of grain 
sacks on deck, being unable to afford a 
stateroom. She graduated in 1847 and im- 
mediately began her career as a lecturer in 
behalf of woman’s rights in her brother’s 
church in Gardner. <A. few years later, in 
company with Wendell Phillips and Theo- 
dore Parker, she spoke before a legislative 
committee in the State House at Boston, 
and one outcome of her forceful plea at 
that time was her marriage with Henry B. 
Blackwell. No minister in the vicinity 
would perform the ceremony and leave out 
the word ‘‘obey,’”’ and Rey. (now Col.) T. W. 
Higginson came thirty miles for the purpose. 

From this time onward Mrs. Stone’s pub-— 
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ic. life was closely identified with the two 


interests of securing equal rights for negroes 
and women. ‘To this work she consecrated 
all her powers, and however widely people 
differed from her in judgment all recognized 
her noble characteristics. The essential 
womanliness of her nature never became 
the least impaired or obscured by being con- 
stantly before the world as the champion of 
these two causes. For the last twenty years 
she has been editor of the Woman’s Journal, 
assisted by her husband and latterly by her 
daughter. She died at her home in Dor- 
chester, Oct. 18, preserving to the end the 
same serenity of soul and heroic patience in 
suffering which endeared her while living to 
so many hearts. Women of differing faiths 
and aims the wide world over. realize a 
sense of loss in her departure. 


THE MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 


XI. THE TRANSFIGURATION, RAPHAEL. 


BY O. M. E. ROWE. 


In the last year of Raphael’s life Cardinal 
de Medici ordered an altarpiece for the 
church at Narbonne, designating the Trans- 
figuration as the subject. At the same time 
he asked Sebastian del Piombo to paint a 
Raising of Lazarus. There is a story, some- 
times doubted, that Michael Angelo’s jeal- 
ousy of Raphael led him to make a masterly 


drawing which, finished in Sebastian’s bril- 


liant coloring, he hoped would surpa,s_ his 
young rival. Raphael, hearing of this, was 
spurred to his best efforts, and many of the 
preliminary sketches still exist. 

In April, 1520, while hard at work upon 
it, Pope Leg summoned him for consulta- 
tion about the changes at St. Peter’s. An- 
noyed by the interruption, he hastened to 
the Vatican, standing, while heated, in the 
chilly corridors. He was taken ill at once, 
and died in a few days, on Good Friday, his 
thirty-seventh birthday. This picture, on 
which the colors were hardly dry, was hung 
over his bier when he was laid to rest in the 
Pantheon, ‘‘ while every heart was like to 
burst with grief.’’ 


And when all beheld 
Him where he lay, how changed from yesterday— 
Him in that hour cut off, and at his head 
His last great work; when, entering in, they looked, 
Now on the dead, then on that masterpiece— 
Now on his face, lifeless and colorless, ‘ 
Then on those forms divine that lived and breathed, 
And would live on for ages—all were moved, 
And sighs burst forth and loudest lamentations. 


Authorities disagree as to how much was 
finished by Giulio Romano after Raphael’s 
death. The picture was too precious to 
send out of Rome and the Cardinal be- 
queathed it /to the monks of San Pietro in 
Montorio, over whose altar it hung till Na- 
poleon stole it for France. It is now one of 
the priceless treasures of the Vatican and 
stands on an easel in a room with Raphael’s 
Madonna da Fuligno and Domenichino’s St. 


_ Jerome. 


The picture is large *(7986) and divided 
into two sections, the lower representing 
the failure ofthe disciples to heal the de- 
moniac boy, the upper part containing the 
transfiguration, two distinct contemporary 
events. The demoniac boy has stripped off 
his clothing, as epileptics often do, and 
light drapery, tied with a knotted scarf, 
does not hide the vigorous physique. The 
father holds the writhing body and, in his 
agony, appeals to the disciples to heal the 


* The figures refer to the Catalogue of Soule Photo- 
graph Co., Boston. 
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boy. He is an only son and yet ‘‘a lunatic 
and sore vexed, ofttimes he falleth into the 
fire and oft into the water,’’ and ‘‘ the evil 
spirit teareth him and bruiseth him, that 
he foameth and gnasheth with his teeth.’’ 
Raphael wins our sympathy for the poor 
boy’s horrible fate. His right arm is flung 
aloft, while the left, tense and convulsed, is 
thrust downward with the strained fingers 
stiffened apart. The twisted body, the dis- 
torted face, staring eyes and gaping mouth 
make a realism most saddening to contem- 
plate. It is an epitome of human suffering 
and one of the few instances where the 
beauty-loving Raphael introduced a repul- 
sive figure. 

Near the boy kneels his mother, who looks 
longingly to the disciples, mutely bespeak- 
ing their aid. Only her head and one arm 
are visible, but her anxious face is beautiful 
and spiritual with faith. In strong contrast 
is the mocking, taunting maf, seen just 
above her head, his very hands expressing 
derision. Four more of the boy’s friends 
linger in agitation and suspense, The kneel- 
ing woman in the foreground seems to have 
come with the boy’s parents. Her finely 
modeled body is half draped with tunic 
and mantle and her classic head sets well 
on superb shoulders. She looks to the dis- 
ciples, she points to the child, but her heart 
is unmoved. Is the posing for effect in her 
splendid beauty? This part was probably 
left unfinished by the master and Giulio 
Romano is supposed to have completed the 
lower group. Who shall say what this 
kneeling woman missed by the change? 

Facing this group are nine of the disciples, 
not easily identified. .The standing one 
directs the attention of another bearded 
companion, who is perplexed by the lament- 
able aspect of the boy. Crouching in front 
of them is an elder saint, his hands raised 
in dismay, and a younger one leans forward 
with hands clasped on his breast, his fine, 
youthful face revealing his pity and sympa- 
thy. Does not the beautiful profile suggest 
the head of Philip in Leonardo’s Last Sup- 
per? The five disciples on the left are 
grand, heroic figures, ‘‘the stuff of which 
martyrs are made,”’ and worthy to be found- 
ers of the church militant. These figures 
show what Raphael had learned from Ange- 
lo’s ceiling in the Sistina. The venerable 
disciple in the foreground, whose drapery is 
reflected in the water, drops the volume of 
prophecy he -has been reading, uplifts his 
left hand in consternation and turns to the 
excitement which has disturbed him. <A 
famous critic asserts that ‘‘in this figure 
the whole genius of Raphael is concentrated 
and his art exhausted.’’ Beyond this fine 
figure is an apostle seated who turns his 
back, pointing to ‘‘ the mount whence -their 
help must come.’’ Another standing, gen- 
erally called Andrew, repeats the gesture 
with ardent zeal. Two more disciples, on 
the extreme left, with dejected faces discuss 
the question afterwards referred to Jesus— 
Why could not we heal him? 

In the upper part of the picture Raphael 
painted the scene of the transfiguration. 
Qn the right of Christ is Moses, showing a 
strong, bearded profile and clasping the 
table of the law to his breast, while a float- 
ing mantle accentuates the elastic, upward 
poise. The patriarch Elijah on the oppo- 
site side holds the book of prophecy, float- 
ing in the mist. that dims the hillside. The 
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sacred story says of Christ, ‘‘ His face did 
shine as the sun and His raiment became ex- 
ceeding white as snow.’’ Raphael makes 
Him the center from which the light, as 
shown -by the shadows, slants downward on 
the prophets and falls directly on the three 
disciples. ‘‘The light that’ never was on 
land orsea’’ overpowers the three watchers. 
Peter bends to the ground hiding his face, 
James supports himself on the elbow, shrink- 
ing from the glory of the divine presence, 
John lifts his hand lest his eyes be dazzled, 
causing a shadow across his face. The 
light fades in twilight upon the background 
of a gentle landscape. 

But who are the two figures on the left, 
indifferent alike to the glory beside them 
and the grief below? They are St. Julian 
and St. Lawrence, the patron saints of the 
Medici and ordered by the Cardinal. Raph- 
ael kept them in the background yet vio- 
lated no canon of art, for their presence 
establishes the picture as not historical but 
a religious mystery. 

Taking the picture as a whole Goethe 
says that ‘‘Raphael violated no scientific 
rule, for he was forced to follow the Bible text 
and make a harmonious whole of simulta- 
neous events. The problem was difficult, 
demanding a double center of vision, the 
projection of two lights and varying pro- 
portions. The figure of the glorified Lord 
demanded a sense of space, and the episode 
of the demoniac must also be prominent. 
Raphael brought the discordant elements 
into a unity wonderful and significant. He 
made the transfigured Christ large, but 
faint in the scale of tinting, balancing the 
rest by contrast of feeling, gesture and 
movement, compressed into the most con- 
centrated form of dramatic energy.”’ 

xyathering the scattered impressions we 
see the Saviour, whose serenity and gran- 
deur are a distinct expression of His divine 
power. The supernal brightness that came 
upon Him as He prayed still suffuses the 
air, rests on the two who represent the law 
and the prophets and touches the three dis- 
ciples, wakened and dazed by the heavenly 
splendor. 

So from the greatest hight of glory earth 
ever knew we turn to the depth of anguish 
below. In the demoniac boy and his grief- 
stricken parents we see the whole story of 
human woe wrung from human hearts since 
the world began. The powerless disciples 
reveal afresh the sense of utter helpless- 
ness in the soul’s extremity. Two hands of 
faith make the connecting link by pointing 
to the mount, saying, ‘‘If only the Master 
were here!”’ They see not, what Raphael 
shows to us, the heavenly vision, from 
which we gather assurance of that eternal 
power whence evermore shall flow the heal- 
ing of peace upon the stricken world. 
Herein lies the significance of Raphael’s 
Transfiguration. 


Si 


A SHARP PASSAGE. 


The English marriage service was the 
subject of conversation. Lowe said, in his 
dashing way, that it was full of nonsense. 
‘Why,’ he exclaimed, turning to his wife, 
“it made me say, ‘with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,’ when I had no worldly 
goods wherewith to endow you.” 

‘‘ Ah, Robert,’’ she replied, ‘‘but there 
were your brains.”’ 

‘‘Well,’? he said, ‘all the world knows 
that I did not endow you with them.’’—Life 
and Letters of Viscount Sherbrooke. 
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SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR OHIL- 
DREN. 


FIRST LESSON. PRAYER. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 


An understanding of the true meaning of 
prayer must be given to children in order to 
create in their minds a proper spirit of rev- 
erence for worship. A pencil and note-book 
kept in the kitchen table drawer enables one 
to put down points for the Sunday afternoon 
lesson whenever they come to mind, We 
must not run the risk of losing an idea even 
if our hands are floury! In this note-book 
write questions that shall bring out answers 
from the’children which can be formulated 
into the following statements, to be written 
on the blackboard by mother after her talk 
and questions, or, to keep the lesson for 
reference, use black crayon with large sheets 
of manilla paper from a clothing store, or 
large white sheets from a printing office. 

Suggestive questions to develop the state- 
ments before they are written: 


1. When a polite boy meets a lady whom 
he knows on the street what does he do? 
Why? What did Joseph’s brethren do when 
they came before him in Egypt? Let the 
older children suggest other incidents to illus- 
trate this point. 

2. Whom should we thank for our dinner 
today? ‘Tell the story of God’s sunshine and 
rain making the seeds of the food plants grow 
in the spring. Let the children name bless- 
ings that we have from God, the little ones 
counting them on their fingers while the 
older ones add them on the blackboard. How 
ought we to feel toward God, then? 

3. If Jamie were sick and did not come to 
ask mamma to help him how would it make 
her feel? God wants us to tell Him our 
needs. He says, ““Ask and ye shall receive.” 
Have the children learn this verse. 

4. Do we not often displease God? For 
what should we ask Him, then, when we 
pray? 

5. Preasures are kept locked up, but how is 
it easy to get them? For symbol gifts with 
this lesson mark and cut out the outline of a 
door key from bright yellow cardboard or from 
an old postal card. If the latter, paint it with 
Diamond Dye gilding or cut two keys from 
gilt paper and paste on the cardboard one. 
Write on the key in red ink the word 
“Prayer’’ and put a loop and bow of red 
“paby” ribbon through its ring. Let the 
symbols be a surprise for all the children, 
ae the oldest one is allowed to make 
them. 


The older children should write the state- 
ments in little blank-books, and while they 
are doing this the little ones should be 
taught by letting them make believe read 
the statements. They may take turns in 
tracing the lines with a pointer as mother 
repeats them slowly. Let them put their 
hands over their eyes and read the state- 
ments with their mind’s eye. They will 
say that they can still see the words. 


STATEMENTS. 


1. It is polite to bow to our friends when 
we meet them. 

_ 2, Bowing the head or body has always been 
a sign of the honor to be paid to kings or other 
great people. 

3. God is the Maker and King of heaven and 
earth. 
4, Prayer is speaking to God. 
5. Prayertime is God’s time; to think of 
cies things during prayer is stealing God’s 
ime. 


Therefore during prayertime: 


1. We should bow our heads to show respect 
to God. 

2. We should close our eyes to help keep 
our thoughts on the prayer. 


Prayer is made up of two parts, asking 
and thanking. In our prayers, 

1. We should thank God for daily blessings, 
more than we can count. 


2. We should ask God for forgiveness for 
our sins and for help for ourselves and others. 
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3. We may call prayer the golden key that 
unlocks God’s treasure house. 


The older children may be taught essen- 
tials of prayer by the letters of the word 
Acts, having them look up each word in the 
dictionary: Adoration, Confession, Thanks- 
giving, Supplication. Different postures in 
prayer may appropriately be taught with 
this lesson if desired, giving illustrations 
from the Bible: ‘‘ David stood before the 
Lord,”’ ‘‘ The people knelt,”’ etc. 

Every lesson should begin with prayer. 
Have a few earnest words about what we 
each need most to pray for—the children 
will make good suggestions—then the little 
heads are all bowed, eyes closed and hands 
folded. Mother says: ‘“‘ Remember that 
praying is speaking to Jesus; He is just as 
really here as if we could see Him; He can 
see us.”’ After a moment’s silence mother 
prays and is followed by a short petition 
from each child. Any Christian mother can 
accomplish this. 

The saying together of the same prayer 
each Sunday will not prove vain repetition 
if its meaning is explained and it is given 
with a spirit of reverence. The following 
prayer may be used: 

Blessed Saviour, we pray Thee to pardon 

Our sins so displeasing to Thee;- 

And we ask Thee, dear Jesus, to help us 

Thy own loying children to be. 

May the blessing of Thy Holy Spirit 

Rest upon us and help us this day. 

May our hearts be more faithful and earnest 

To learn Thy commands and obey. 

That the gospel may go to all nations 

May we labor and pray and give; 


Help us serve Thee till life here is ended, 
Then in heaven with Thee may we live. 


SUNDAY PAPERS, 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


BY A. W. POPE. 


“*Pape’s! Herald, Globe! MHere’s your 
Sunday pape’s!’’ the cry rang through the 
breakfast chat of a pleasant city dining- 
room. : i 
“That's my little chap; I know his song,”’ 
said Mr. Graves, rising and going to the 
street door. ‘‘ Here, boy!”’ , 

“Take one for me, will you, Graves?’’ 
“ And me,”’ called the two gentlemen left at 
table, feeling in their pockets for change. 

“ And now,”’ said merry Mrs. Gay, as Mr. 
Graves returned and distributed his tro- 
phies, ‘‘there are you three men provided 
with entertainment for the day and excel- 
lent excuses for not going to church.” 

‘711 wager you will be deep in the soci- 
ety notes and How to Make Artistic Pin 
Cushions before I’ve begun on stocks or 
baseball,’’ laughed her husband. 

‘Well, only because you put the paper in 
my hands and won’t have it yourself. I al- 
ways went to church until I married you, 
dear,’”’ she retorted, and Mr. Graves took up 
the newspaper gauntlet she had thrown 
down. 
|, He was an active Christian and church 
worker, the only one among the young 
men who with their wives formed the social 
boarding house family, and as such he often 
felt it unpleasantly incumbent upon him to 
assert his stricter principles. . 

‘No, Mrs. Gay,’’ he said, ‘‘my Sunday 
paper does not keep me from church, be- 
cause I never.open it until after I return, 
and then only to glance at the leading arti- 
cles and the scientific or foreign notes that 
aren’t often found in the dailies.” 
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‘But while you do that, nine men out of 
ten read their Sunday paper from beginning 
to end,’”’ put in Mrs. Means, who argued im- 
partially against the views { »rither Graves 
or Gay, as occasion offered. 

“They needn’t!’? dryly responded Mr. 
Graves, with a shrug, as if ending the sub- 
ject. 

‘My dear, excuse me,’’ suddenly said his 
gentle little wife, her sweet face flushing 
with the effort she made to speak bravely 
for conscience’s sake, ‘‘ you know you and 
I have never thought alike about the Sun- 
day papers. I can’t help feeling that you 
are wrong, in your position, to compromise 
at all upon them. I heard of a case the 
other day,’’ she went on, her flush deepen- 
ing as she felt the attention of the table 
upon her, ‘‘that I have meant to tell you of 
and perhaps this is a good time while the 
subject is raised. Miss Prue was telling me 
of one of her mission school pupils who in- 
terested her specially, a bright little news- 
boy, very poor, but unusually intelligent and 
good. She gained a strong influence over 
him, had him at her house, talked and 
prayed with him and this spring he told her 
he wanted to be ‘an out and out Christian.’ 
Of course she was overjoyed and urged his 
preparing to join the church with a number 
of others at Easter. No, he couldn’t do 
that, though he wanted to, and for a long 
time he would not tell her why; but at last 
he confided his stumbling-block—he sold 
Sunday papers; his mother and sister were 
dependent on his earnings; he could not 
afford to lose his Sunday pittance, but he 
would not join a church while he sold on 
the Lord’s Day. This happened in your own 
mission,’’ continued Mrs. Graves. ‘‘ It may 
be the very boy who sold you this morning’s 
paper, and if it were what do you suppose 
would be the effect upon his scruples if his 
superintendent bought of him on Sunday?”’ 

There were tears of earnestness in the lit- 
tle woman’s eyes, as she paused and looked 
entreatingly at her husband as if to beg his 
forgiveness for thus publicly opposing him, 

Mr. Graves flushed painfully; he set a 
high value on his own judgment and his 
wife usually deferred to it, but he was a 
just man, if a trifle autocratic. ‘ Well, 
Bessie,”’ he. said, slowly, ‘‘that is a terribly 
inopportune newsboy for me; but, if he and 
his scruples are genuine, I rather think his 
superintendent will have to take a lesson 
from him on Sunday papers. I swear off, 
here and henceforth, before these witnesses. 
Will that content you?’’ His wife turned 
upon him a whole faceful of thanks more 
eloquent than words. 

“Tf virtue ever had its reward, and the 
elect were helped out of all their difficul- 
ties in real life, that abnormal boy would 
have been offered a lucrative partnership 
on the spot,’? drawled Mr. Means, with 
languid cynicism. 

‘‘ But these phenomena don’t occur out- 
side the Sunday school books of our youth, 
eh?’ said Mr. Gay, as they all rose from 
the table. ‘‘Mrs. Graves,’’ he added, ina 
low tone as she passed him, ‘‘ wait a mo- 
ment. Would you—that is, I need an office 
boy; mine is promoted. Do you suppose 
your protégé would feel himself corrupted 
by the wiles of a lawyer, especially so har- 


‘dened a specimen as myself?’’ 


‘©O, you dear, good Mr. Gay,”’ cried little 
Mrs. Graves, clasping her hands in delight. 
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‘What a blessed solution of his difficulty 
this will be to that boy ’”’— 

“‘Hush-sh!’’ entreated Mr. Gay, in a 
whisper. ‘‘Do you want to bring Means 
down upon me for posing as a special prov- 
idence? Not a word of this, as you value 
that office boy’s prospects! And Graves,” 
as that gentleman came back in search of 
his wife, ‘‘I am not much in the way of 
church myself, you know, but if I were I'd 
take just the stand you have taken now— 
the Sunday papers aren’t much in the line 
of morning devotions, Iadmit. As it is’”— 
with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘come, Mrs. 
Gay, let us proceed upstairs and divide the 
Herald between us.”’ 

But Mrs. Graves laid a persuasive Mend 
on his arm and slipped the other around 
Mrs. Gay’s waist. ‘‘Ah, no,’’ she begged 
“leave the Herald and come to church 
with us this lovely morning—please do?”’ 

And they went. 


‘“A little leaven leavens the whole lump,”’ 
mused Mr. Gay aloud to his wife that even- 
ing. ‘‘Isn’t there something like that in 
the Bible? I thought so!”’ 


BISHOP BROOKS IN AMY’S HOME. 


BY MRS. MARY ABBOTT RAND, 


Less than three weeks before he died 


Bishop Brooks was expected to tea in a 
country minister’s home and a small class 
awaited confirmation in the little stone 
church at the foot of the hill. It was stormy 
and bitter cold. A Boston east wind mingled 
with the driving snow, which was drifting 
waist high by the roadside. 

But there was no doubt that the bishop 
would come. He was well and strong and 
kept every appointment, no matter how hum- 
ble the parish where he was expected. At 
half-past five he was there. He seemed too 
big for the little brown cottage and when 
the minister’s wife asked him to tea she felt 
like a pigmy inviting a giant. 

But he made himself so easily at home 
that all sense of constraint passed away. 
There were several young people in the 
family who had come home from college 
and school for this occasion of the bishop’s 
visit. He talked with them of their studies, 
especially the so-called ‘‘dead languages.”’ 
They did not seem dead to him, he said, 
ever since one early morning when he was 
in Greece. Looking from his window at the 
inn he heard a woman call after her run- 
away child, ‘‘ Agamemnon! Ag-a-mem-non!”’ 
Nor since, when traveling with a priest in 
some other) foreign land, he wanted to talk 
with him. ‘ For,” said the bishop, earnestly, 
““T can’t be fone with a man without want- 
ing to get at him and find what manner of 
spirit he is of. I tried him in French and 
several other languages, but they were un- 
familiar to him. Then I ventured on Latin 
and it opened the way to most delightful in- 
tercourse, and Latin is no more a dead lan- 
guage to me.”’ 

He was asked if travel in the Holy Land 
did not take away the charm of the Scrip- 
ture narrative and make it too realistic. 

‘**O, never,” he said. ‘Realistic! Why, 
that is what we want—Christ with us.” 

Other guests came as the meal was over, 
and, in the various duties demanding atten- 
tion from older members of the family, 
the bishop was left with a little girl, the 
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youngest. Although she is really twelve 
she is small and fair and looks about eight 
years old. When the hostess returned to 
the sitting-room she saw the bishop in a 
big chair before the fire with little Amy on 
one knee and the old family cat on the other. 

Since his death, when every recollection of 
the great preacher is precious, the little girl 
was questioned about her interview with 
him, and this is her story: ‘“ When he came 
to the sitting-room I was in the big red 
chair by the fire, reading the evening paper. 
Of course I got right up and offered him 
the paper and the chair. He sat down, took 
the paper and me, too. 


“¢ What were you reading, my dear, pol- 


itics ?? 
“ewWhy, yes,’ said I. ‘I was just then.’ 
‘¢¢ What!’ said he, ‘and do you like read- 


ing politics?’ 

‘‘T said I liked some of the dialogue parts 
—they were funny. 

“He looked at me a minute and laughed 
and said, ‘ How much is seven times eight?’ 

“*T did not know what to make of him for 
a minute, but I answered, ‘ Fifty-six.’ 

‘¢Then he laughed and said, ‘ You’ll do.’ 

‘“‘Then I laughed and so we were ac- 
quainted.”’ 

‘¢ What did he say then, Amy?”’ 

**O, just what anybody would that knew 
you very well. -He asked how long I’d had 
my new ring and I told him since Christ- 
mas, and he said he thought so. Then he 
asked me if I liked that kind of stone [a 
ruby] the best. I told him ‘O, no! but my 
favorite turquoise was broken,’ and he said, 
‘Too bad.’ 

‘‘Then he asked if I danced, and I said, 
‘Only a little.’ He said: ‘What, only a 
little? JZ used to dance a great deal, but 


there are so many things I like better I. 


don’t dance at all now.’ 

‘Then he asked about my kitty that was 
curled up on the rug, and I said he ought 
to see her eat catnip. 

‘He said: ‘Ought 1? Then, if I ought to 
do a thing, I must. ‘Could you get the cat- 
nip?’ 

‘So I got the catnip and that naughty 
kitty was so eager to get it she scratched 
him while he was feeding her!”’ 

“He must have been vexed, Amy. What 
did he say?” 

‘©O; he just looked comic and said, ‘ What 
virtues has she?’ I was so ashamed for 
the kitty I couldn’t think for a minute. 
At last I said, ‘Well—she sleeps a good 
deal!’ Then he laughed like everything. 
I told him then I was afraid I must say 
good-by, for I could hear his coachman 
coming up the driveway and it was too 
stormy for me to walk to church. i 

‘**Good-by, then,’ he said. 
Amy.’ 

“We had been laughing so mish I 
couldn’t be serious all at onve, so I laughed 
and said sort of lightly, ‘O, yes.’ 

‘He stood still a moment looking very 
grand, yet kind. -Then he took both my 
hands and said, ‘I mean it, dear. You 
will be good? I know you will.’ 

‘Then he smiled and said: ‘ But why can’t 
you ride to church with me? Don’t you 
think there would be room in my lap?’ 

“OQ, I should love to,’ I said, 
wouldn’t I be too heavy?’ 

‘(He laughed again. ‘ What! a thimble on 
an elephant?’ 


‘Be good, 


‘but 
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‘So I hopped upstairs as fast as I could 
go to get ready. 

*¢Tyon’t hurry so,’ he called. ‘Z sha’n’t 
go till you go, Amy. You can depend on 
that!’ 

‘¢ And as soon as my wraps were on and I 
got to the head of the staircase I looked 
down and there he was at the foot—he 
hadn’t moved aninch! And we had such a 
jolly ride down the hill through the drifts!”’ 

Was all this inconsistent with his gra- 
cious bearing in the chancel and the in- 
spired words he brought to us that night? 
A gentleman in the congregation said: “ 
have heard him preach to thousands in 
Westminster and St. Paul’s, but I never 
heard him preach so eloquently as be did in 
your little church that Epiphany night from 
the text, ‘And behold there came wise 
men from the Kast to Jerusalem, saying, 
Where is He that is born King of the Jews, 
that we may come and worship Him also!’ ”’ 


1 


The girls were admiring a statuette of An- 
dromeda, which was labeled, ‘‘ Executed in 
Terra Cotta.” 

‘Where is Terra Cotta?’ asked one of 
them, with probably some vague idea of Tierra 
del Fuego. , 

“T’m sure I do not know,’ was the reply, 
“but I pity the poor girl, wherever it is.”’— 
Harper’s Young People. 
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OLD men were as 
plentiful as boys at 
the World’s Fair, 
and, I noted partic- 
ularly, were as in- 
terested and enthu- 
siastic as the boys, 
even if they did not 
run around quite as 
fast. This set me 
to thinking of our 
old man, the cap- 
tain of the Corner 
cruiser Alphabet. 
) You remember that 
at our last report from him (Sept. 21) he 
had left his boat at Vancouver and come 
overland to Boston. In fact, I scarcely saw 
him then, for, opening the office door, he 
flung in his package of letters and departed 
as mysteriously as he came. Hearing noth- 
ing from him directly or through the marine 
dispatches in the newspapers, I suspected 
that he had not gone back to his boat but 
was stealing the opportunity to stop over at 
Chicago and do the fair, so I kept a sharp 
lookout for him in any departments of the 
exposition which I thought would particu- 
larly attract him. 

I looked over the marine and fisheries ex- 
hibits in the Government Building and the 
vast display in the Fisheries Building. I 
visited the United States Life Saving Station, 
with its splendid outfit of self-bailing surf 
boats and other apparatus for rescuing men 
trom shipwreck, and also the United States 
Gun Boat Illinois. But the officers in charge 
had not seen Captain M. I went on board 
the little Viking ship representing the old 
Norseman craft in which Leif Ericsson came 
to Hampton Beach or Ipswich Bay or Salem 
or Boston or Watertown or Cape Cod—or 
somewhere else on our coast—in the year 
1000. I noted an old man trying to talk 
German with the mate, but he did not wear 
glasses and was not bald enough for our 
captain, On another day I visited tht Span- 
ish caravels, which he of course would visit 
if there. Only the Santa Maria, Columbus’s 
flagship, was accessible, but I searched that 
thoroughly—butin vain—from stem to stern, 
from the admiral’s cabin to the high-up fore- 
castle deck, where the sailors watched for 
land with the hope of a silk jacket and'the 
king’s annuity. How Christoforo Colombo 
and his men could ever have got across the 
Atlantic in such an old tub, I do not see— 
but they did, or else we should not be attend 
ing the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

A little farther up the South Pond, oppo- 
site the various Indian camps—I went in and 
talked a little with the chief and saw a 
stolid old Iroquois try to sing (or howl) as 
he hopped about in what was called a war 
dance—was moored the old New Bedford 
whaling ship Progress. I went on board of 
her and saw the way the old-time Yankee 
whalers used to carry on that perilous busi- 
hess in their long voyages in the Pacific 
Ocean. (Do you know why it is not so im- 
portant or profitable to hunt whales now as 
then?) But the master of the Alphabet was 
not registered there—in fact, I think he was 
very careful not to register anywhere. 

Then I remembered that ‘J oseph b”’ 
wrote us (Sept. 14) about seeing Captain 
Andrews’s boat, ‘Sapolio,” in which he 
crossed the Atlantic alone. Our old man 
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would surely visit that. Aftera long search 
I found it in the Manufactures Building 


‘with a great crowd around it, and inside 


the rail the captain, a young lady engaged 
in slowly scrubbing a marble table and oc- 
casionally lifting her head, and a curious 
old man watching her. I went in to see the 
phenomenon, but by the time I had taken 
in the fact that the lady was a wax figure 
illustrating the value of ‘‘Sapolio,’’ the old 
man had vanished! I had, however, a chat 
with Captain Andrews—who said he was a 
native of Essex, Mass.—about his famous 
voyage made in 1892 from New Jersey to the 
Azores in one month and ending, where Co- 
lumbus began his, at Palos. It seems to 
me to have been a very foolhardy under- 
taking of a courageous man, without any 
purpose or use except to advertise himself 
—and ‘‘Sapolio”’ soap! 

I spent a good part of another day in the 
Transportation Building, where the prog- 
ress in modes of travel was vividly shown by 
contrasting the trains of sixty years ago and 
now—the ‘DeWitt Clinton” engine and 
first railroad train in New York, run from 
Albany to Schenectady on Aug. 9, 1831, and 
the cars, which looked like old-fashioned 
stagecoaches and held ten persons, with the 
splendid locomotive ‘‘999,’’ able to run 
seventy-two miles an hour, and palace cars 
eighty feet long, with room for eighty-four 
persons. There were models of steam- 
boats, ancient and modern, of skiffs, canoes, 
launches and yachts, which I knew would 
interest our captain, but nowhere among 
the exhibits of land or sea did I find a trace 
of him until, in following the crowd through 
the Northern Pacific Railroad express train, 
filled with the products of the great, new 
States of the Northwest—animals, minerals, 
grains, grasses and fruits—I saw in the rear 
of the last car a tall, wiry old man with a 
slouch hat drawn over his bald head. He 
was explaining eloquently the glories of that 
country, answering all questions with facts 
and figures, and-all objections with quaint 
satire. How about your winters? ‘‘Ex- 
amine history—the land where the snow 
flies rules the world!’ Where are your or- 
anges? ‘‘Can you eat oranges three times a 
day? Do it for a week and you will be with 
the skeletons and mummies in the an-thro- 
po-log-i-cal building. I tell you, gentlemen, 
the land where the snow flies rules the 
world!’’ TI felt sure that he was our lost 
captain; when I went through the train the 
next day, he was not to be found. I think 
he was working his passage back to the Pa- 
cific coast and that we shall hear from him 
before ‘‘ snow flies.”’ 

I have not yet answered Rose’s 2 as to 
the cost of ‘going to the fair.’? There is 
not room for all the figures, but I think 
economical people could go (from New Eng- 
land) and stay a week or even ten days for 
$50. I met one New Hampshire minister 
who was doing it for considerably less. 
Railroad fare, $20 to $32. I went to the 
‘* Hotel Endeavor’’ to hear Mr. Moody and 
was much pleased with its rooms, over- 
looking the lake, $1 the day. Admission, 
fifty cents; electric cars, ten cents; plain 


‘food, fifty cents to $1. (Ferris Wheel, Cairo 


and Eskimo Village, $1!) Figure for your- 
selves. Of course you children cannot 
leave school now, but try to get your 
parents off, now that the fair is to remain 
open after Nov. 1. Mr, MARTIN. 
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The Sunday School 


1 Cor. 15: 12-26. 
THE RESURRECTION. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D, 


LESson FoR Nov. 5. 


The teacher will do well to summarize the 
contents of this entire chapter, the most com- 
prehensive argument for the resurrection ever 
written, The apostle begins by declaring that 
the substance of his preaching was the gospel 
of the resurrection [vs. 1-11]. He then states 
the consequences of denying the resurrection 
[vs. 11-19]. Next he declares the results of 
Christ’s resurrection [vs. 20-28]. Incidentally 
he points by way of argument to those who 
have been baptized into the faith of the resur- 
rection in place of the dead who had died 
without baptism, and to the fact that the res- 
urrection was the motive which led him to 
give his life in the midst of perils to preach 
the gospel [vs. 29-34]. And the climax to the 
cumulative argument of the chapter is a mag- 
nificent description of the spiritual resurrec- 
tion body evolved from the natural body 
through the power of the new life in Christ, 
the final triumph of the believer over sin and 
death as the constant motive to live the gos- 
pel and to preach it in the certainty of its glo- 
rious results. But the passage chosen for the 
lesson specially emphasizes these two things: 

1. Confidence in the resurrection of Christ is 
the vital element of Christian faith. That res- 
urrection the apostle declared was a repre- 
Sentative human experience. He knew be- 
yond question that Christ had risen. He had 
received the fact on the concurrent testimony 
of hundreds of eyewitnesses, many of whom 
were still living, some of whom, like Peter 
and James, had shown by illustrious service 
the effect of their knowledge that Christ had 
risen. He had himself seen the risen Saviour 
and had heard the glorious fact from His own 

‘lips. 

But Christ, he said, who was in all respects 
our brother man, is still the same in His res- 
urrection, More than that, He is the repre- 
sentative man. His resurrection being estab- 
lished, ours is assured. To deny that is to 
deny all that is essential to Christianity. ‘If 
Christ hath not been raised, then is our preach- 
ing vain, your faith also is vain.”’ Christ risen 
is the first fruit of an everlasting kingdom 
whose members are to be human beings who 
have risen from the dead. The farmer does 
not prize the first specimens of the harvest as 
the sufficient reward for his toil, but only as 
the pledge of the crop which is to follow. 
Christ’s resurrection is nothing to us unless 
we also are to rise, If we are not to rise then 
those who testified to His resurrection are liars 
and those who preach His gospel are false wit- 
nesses ; then our sins are not forgiven; there 
is no such thing as redemption; Christianity 
is a dreary farce. Apart from immortality 
there is no gospel., 

But the ground of our confidence that ‘we 
shall rise from the dead lies in our union 
with Christ through faith in Him. Paul in 
his epistles neither affirms nor denies the 
natural immortality of the soul. He simply 
declares, reiterates and proves that believers 


_in Christ are raised from the dead through 


power received from Him. The whole argu- 
ment for the future life in this chapter rests 
on the connection between the risen Christ 
and His disciples. All who have descended 
from Adam inherit death through their con- 
nection witb him; all who are united to Christ 
receive immortal life through Him. Adam 
brought death; Christ brought resurrection. 
Each gave what he gave to all who were con- 
nected with himself. Adam lost the divine, 
immortal life by separating himself from God. 
All who derive their life from him inherit 
also its limitation, which is death. But all 


_ ‘who are united to Christ receive from Him 
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spiritual life, and this union is eternal. To 
His own all that is dreadful in death is abol- 
ished. “If a man keep My word, he shall 
never taste of death.’’ : 

Paul pointed to his own life as attesting the 
power of this faith. His supreme aim was to 
be found in Christ, so that he might attain 
unto the resurrection from the dead. Why, 
said he, do IT risk my life continually in pro- 
claiming the gospel of Christ, if it be not that 
I expect to live with Him forever? Paul 
showed how he made himself a daily sacrifice, 
renouncing rest, pleasure and peace, contend- 
ing against wicked men, supported by. this 
sublime faith in an immortal life. But for 
that, he said he would give himself to present 
pleasures. He would say, ‘Let us eat and 
drink, for tomorrow we die.’’ 

He brought home also to the Corinthians a 
truth which we may well consider. ‘ Be not 
deceived,” he said, ‘‘evil company doth cor- 
rupt good manners.’’ You cannot live with: 
those who do not believe in the resurrection 
and share their thoughts without degrading 
your own minds. The truths of the resurrec- 
tion nourish the moral nature. Entertaining 
doubts of these truths saps the defenses against 
temptation, leads to false estimates of Chris- 
tian motives and character and lowers one’s 
moral tone. 

2. The kingdom of God is to be consummated 
through the vanquishing of death. ‘That is the 
expectation of believers. This present dis- 
pensation in which the church contends 
against the forces ef sin and proclaims the 
gospel of deliverance fromit is to have an end, 
for Christ has risen from the dead. He knows 
all the roots of human misery, and He has de- 
voted Himself to the emancipation of our 
race. Some essential things are already ac- 
complished. ‘‘ We see not yet all things sub- 
jected to Him. But we behold Him who hath 
been made a little lower than the angels, 
even Jesus, because of the suffering of death 
crowned with glory and honor, that by the 
grace of God He should taste death for every 
man.’ The enemies we fight are His, and as 
sure as His power is supreme and His purpose 
fixed to vanquish evil we shall triumph at 
last. 

When Christ’s foes are all conquered His 
mediatorial reign will end: His government 
now is temporary and provisional because it 
is incomplete. But there is in the human 
heart, in society, in the very constitution of 
the universe, a movement toward and a look- 
ing for the glory that is the end for which all 
things are created. ‘‘The earnest expectation 
‘of the creation waiteth for the revealing of 
the sons of God.” Christ is working in and 
through men and society to reconcile all men 
to God. When that work is accomplished He 
will “‘ have abolished all rule and all authority 
and power.’”’ Then ‘He shall deliver up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father.” Then 
death will be no more. ‘“ The last enemy that 
shall be abolished is death.”’ Then will the 
Son have so completely revealed the Father, 
so perfectly secured among all men the doing 
of His will, that the Father’s rule will be im 
mediate and direct, ‘‘ that God may be allin 
all.’ Then will the dream of the enthusiast, 
the vision of the philosopher and the hope of 
the Christian be fully realized. Then will the 
voice out of the throne be fulfilled: ‘‘ Behold, 
the tabernacle of God is with men, and He 
shall dwell with them, and they shall be His 
peoples, and God Himself shall be with them, 
and be their God: and He shall wipe away 
every tear from their eyes; and death shall be 
no more; neither shall there be mourning, nor 
crying, nor pain, any more: the first things 
are passed away.” 

It is to this tinal consummation that the 
inspired apostle points to stimulate the faith 


.of Christians and to spur their service to its 


highest achievements. Christ is the first 


t 
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fruits of the resurrection of all believers 
The immortal life, which is His gift to His 
Own, is to conquer the death which came into 
the world by sin and which still casts its 
black shadow over mankind. But His risen 
life in His people, the pledge of their eternal 
life, will prevail like sunlight over darkness 
till the perfect unending day of God shall be 
ushered in. The more we realize that life the 
sooner that glorious day will come. Every 
triumph over temptation, every sin van- 
quished, every soul won to receive that life, is 
a blow to the last great enemy, death. Our 
leader, once struck down by His foes, has 
risen triumphant from the dead. He imparts 
to us His own immortal, conquering life. We 
are sure to win “if we hold fast the beginning 
of our confidence firm unto the end.” ‘The 
sting of death is sin; and the power of sin is 
the law: but thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUOY WHEELOCK. 


Many years ago there lived a great king who 
conquered most of the known world of his 
time. He had an immense army and his own 
heart was so fearless that he gave courage to 
his men to fight against much larger numbers. 
No enemy could make him afraid and no march 
was too dangerous for the bold Alexander. 


‘But when he entered the Persian country he 


paused one day by the tomb of Cyrus, who had 
been one of the greatest kings and generals of 
his time. And Alexander wept when he read 
the writing upon this tomb. It was this: ‘“O 
man! whosoever thou art, and whensoever 
thou comest (for come I know thou wilt), I am 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Empire. 
Envy me not the little earth that covers my 
body.”’ Alexander’s heart was sad when he 
read these words, because he thought of the 
enemy, death, which he could not conquer, 
however great and strong he was. Death ~ 
seemed a very bitter enemy to men in those 
days, because Jesus Christ had not then come 
to die and to rise again, in order to show that 
there is eternal life for those who love and 
believe. 

When Paul wrote to comfort some of the 
people in Corinth, who still feared death and 
called it an enemy, he told them that the ris- 
ing of Jesus from the dead was to conquer 
death for them, just as a king conquers his 
foes. (Draw a cross and write above it the 
inscription placed above the cross of Jesus— 
the King of the Jews.) But Jesus said His 
kingdom was not of this world. 

There are other foes, stronger and more dan- 
gerous than the Persians against whom Alex- 
ander led his army. They are the foes within 
our own hearts, the thoughts which prompt 
us to injure others, to speak harshly to others, 
to seek the best things for ourselves and to do 
only what we wish. (Name some of these foes 
and write on the board.) Then there are 
fierce temptations, Sometimes, which come 
Yike armed men upon us. A boy may be 
tempted to take what is not his, to tell what 
is not true, or to deceive his mother or his 
teacher. But Jesus was tempted in all these 
points. He overcame by long watching and 
prayer. He showed us how we may overcome. 
He is our King, leading to victory over self 
and sin. But the last enemy, Paul says, is 
death. Everywhere people feared to die, un- 
til our Lord Jesus Christ offered up His life 
freely and then rose, to make us know He 
could give every man the victory over death. 
The soul that believes and loves can conquer 
the fear of death, for Jesus said, ‘‘ Because I 
live, ye shall live also.”’ (Change the writing 
above the cross to King over all foes.) 
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THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Oct. 29-Nov. 4. Fit for the Spirit’s In- 
dwelling. Ps. 40: 1-11; Luke 19: 1-10; Phil. 
3: 7-15. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y.P.8. 0. EB 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topie, Nov. 5-11. Victory Through Christ. 
1 Cor. 15: 57; 1 John 5: 3-5. 

Of the several figures which the Bible uses 
to picture to us the Christian life, none ap- 
peals more forcibly to the youthful heart than 
that which represents it as a battle. It pays 
us to refresh our minds every now and then 
with this conception of our religion, for we 
live’in what is sometimes considered a soft 
and kid-gloved age. Weare apt to forget that 
we have a foe, vigilant, alert, possessed of 
resources, to cope successfully with whom 
requires some knowledge of his tactics, weap- 
ons suited to the contest and every ally we 
can command. If we expect to win any vic- 
tories we must gain them in the same way that 
Jesus won His. He had to fight for His 
crown. There was that long, fierce battle in 
the wilderness at the start, but that was only 
the beginning of the struggle. And how did 
he manage always to win? He watched and 
he prayed. Both these elements are essential 
to success. So if we want victory through 
Christ we must adopt Christ’s methods. 

It follows, then, that the victories thus 
earned will not be so much ours as Christ’s. 
It is right to take a certain legitimate pride in 
our spiritual conquests. Surely no joy is 
keener than that which arises from a sense of 
having overcome some temptation, of having 
put a doubt to flight, of having triumphed 
over depression of spirits, of having mastered 
a secret resentment, of haying stood by one’s 
colors when others mocked and jeered. This 
sense of victory and power is not to be con- 
demned provided we are not puffed up with 
it, for after all the real credit belongs to 
Christ, whose method we copied, whose aid we 
invoked. When we realize that our victory 
is due to Him we shall be ready to give Him 
the glory. Let us then keep in mind the 
winning of victories as one end for which we 
live. There are triumphs in store for every 
meek, faithful follower of Christ. God is 
ready to help us to become masters of our- 
selves, to put under foot forever whatever mars 
Christ’s image in us. These triumphs may 
not come with observation amid the blare of 
trumpets or the waving of banners. Your 
battle may be fought and won with your near- 
est neighbgr or your closest friend all uncon- 
scious of what is taking place in the arena of 
your inner life. But Christ sees the strife; He 
knows the strength and the craft of the foe, 
and your victory will be another jewel in His 
diadem. 

Parallel verses : 2 Sam. 23: 10; 2 Kings 5: 1; 
1 Chron, 29:) 10; 11°; Ps..98: 1;) Prov. 213 -31; 
John 16: 33; Rom.6: 8,9; 8: 2-4, 31-39; 1 Cor. 
10: 13; 15: 20-26, 54; Phil. 4: 12,13; 2 Tim. 4: 
16,17; Heb. 2: 14, 15; Rev. 12; 7-12. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Mr. Ament of Peking reports an incident 
illustrative of the power of Christian song 
among the country people in China. Upon 
his arrival at one village the leading Chris- 
tian in it called together a good audience. 
Among them were groups of children who, 
greatly to the missionary’s surprise, stood up 
before the company and sang prettily several 
Christian hymns. Other children came for- 
ward and offered to do the same in order to 
obtain some pietures held up as a prize. 
They had been taught by a young man, not 

imself a Christian, he having learned the 
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hymns while on a visit to Peking. Thus the 
Christian leaven was at work in that village 
among people who had never seen a mission- 
ary but who could not but be touched by 
“« Jesus loves me” and ‘ There’s a wideness 
in God's mercy.” 


A review of the work of the New West up 
to the beginning of the present school year 
shows that in fifty-one different schools in 
Utah and New Mexico 270 persons have taught 
what is equivalent to 720 school years of ten 
months each. This is hardly a suggestion of 
the influence which these teachers have ex- 
erted, of the Sunday schools they have estab- 
lished, the Christian Endeavor Societies they 
have organized, the churches they have aided 
in calling into existence, or the individuals 
they haye led to Christ. Few people have 
been more useful than these New West teach- 
ers, or more ready to sacrifice themselves for 
the communities in which their lot has been 
cast. 


' A comparative statement of the receipts of 
the A. B.C. F. M. during September of 1892 
and 1893 is given below: 


‘Sept., 1892. poh 1893. 
DONATIONS fees sesiise selects $14, GABON So ees. nk $22 667. 81 
MOP ACIOSs icaateeunacetettiacucle Bless ase cieccie’sis/le 5, 3535. 48 
LOLA sanctus cehis sine ee siairs $15,507.56 Shee ooanaconu Se 828,203.29 


From the estate of the late Miss Elizabeth 
Jewett the following bequests are to be made: 


Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.................. $32,000 
ate Holyoke Colleges os. tsstisisce rinse circsiementajees cise’ - 10,000 
a pESL Os a eMndialate s ctctateftiontoign aictere ot mares ecinise tteeae tials 5,000 
5,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Mass. Homeopathic Hospital .. 5,000 
Wellesley OOllegesdccisss cecsanictdelces secs le cudecatenive 6,000 
First Church, Rockport, Mass........:0.cccscersesses 5,000 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


At the Mission Congress in Chicago a reso 
lution was passed providing that a committee 
of one from each denomination be appointed 
to prepare a memorial and address to all mis- 
sionaries with the view of calling together an 
international congress of missions for the pur- 
pose of reorganizing the missionary forces of 
all lands. A committee to carry this plan 
into effect was chosen with great care and 
consists -of ten influential clergymen of vari- 
ous denominations, most of whom are Ameri- 
cans. The hope is cherished that this is a step 
toward the prevention of the waste of funds in 
mission fields by different societies overlap- 
ping each other. 


One of the problems confronting the Ger- 
mans in Hast Central Africa, as a result of 
their progressive colonization policy, is what 
to do with the liberated slaves, whose num- 
bers are so rapidly increasing that the mis- 
sions cannot care for them all. At first, after 
liberating expeditions, the slaves were dis- 


tributed among the mission stations, the. 


Roman Catholic and evangelical missions 
each receiving a share; but within the past 
year or two the number of liberated slaves 
has increased considerably, and the difficulty 
of providing for them grows proportionately. 
The missionaries, who were thus heavily taxed 
and obliged to make pecuniary sacrifices, put 
forth a claim for state aid, and were granted a 
yearly sum in support of each slave child. 
But this does not solve the problem of what 
is to become of the adult slaves. In his report 
last year the imperial governor of German 
East Africa said it was impossible to make 
them support themselves, as they are for the 
most part physically weak and had never 
learned and did not desire to work. The fear 
was expréssed that they might join the Arabs 
if too much were demanded of them. 


It appears from the latest statistics that the 
London Missionary Society (Congregational) 
has in the various fields occupied by its work- 
ers: English missionaries, 258, of whom sixty- 
one are women; native ordained mission- 
aries, 1,734; native preachers, 6,446; church 
members, 96,118; native adherents, 417,916; 
scholars, 122,943; and $139,000 were raised on 
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the mission field during the past twelve 
months. All these figures show a large ad- 
vance upon those published in 1892. Prog- 
ress at home is less cheering. The balance 
sheet of last year was begun with a sum in 
hand of $40,000 and closed with a debt of 
upwards of $65,000. When the society cele- 
brates its centenary in 1895 it is proposed to 
raise a special thanksgiving fund of $650,000 
and to increase the home income permanently 
to $625,000 per annum. 


The life and work of the late Bishop 
Crowther, the first African bishop of the 
Church of England, will soon be commemo- 
rated in Sierra Leone by the erection of a 
Crowther Memorial Church. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that the church should be 
built in Sierra Leone, as it was in that settle- 
ment Crowther sought refuge on his release 
from captivity when he was a lad of ten. It 
was there that he was educated and trained 
in part for the great work of his life, and in 
the same territory he subsequently began his 
mission to his fellow-countrymen. 


The camera and its adjunct, the magic lan- 
tern, are becoming more and more important 
factors in missionary work, and the Christian 
Leader predicts that the time is coming when 
a camera.and its appliances will make a neces- 
sary part of every missionary’s equipment. 
Something may be done in the mission field 
itself to attract and impress the natives, but 
the chief use of photography in mission work 
is its’immense usefulness in making the life 
and environment of the missionary real to the 
people in our home churches. The editors of 
missionary periodicals are becoming alive to 
the value of attractive illustrations, while in 
England, especially, many ministers give illus- 
trated lectures on mission fields in their own 
and neighboring churches. In Edinburgh a 
few of the students of the Medical Missionary 
Society have arranged this season for a course 
of six illustrated lectures by well-known mis- 
sionaries from Africa, India, Jamaica and New 
Guinea. Their avowed object is to interest 
schoolboys in missions and hence the offort is 
purely home missionary work. The young 
lads will be admitted free, but the general 
public must pay a small admission fee. 


The Church Missionary Society is to be con- 
gratulated on the large party of missionaries 
itis sending out to India or Ceylon, Palestine, 
China, Japan or East Africa. Inspiring vale- 
dictory meetings have already been held in 
London and in the next few weeks 115 de- 
voted men and women will have sailed for 
their various fields. Of this number fifty-six 
are returning missionaries and fifty-nine re- 
cruits. 


Some Scandinavian missionaries belonging 
to the Scandinavian Alliance Mission but as- 
sociated with the China Inland Mission have 
long been awaiting an opportunity to pene- 
trate into Thibet. With this in view some 
were sent to India and a party of nine, in- 
cluding three women, arrived in Darjelling 
more than a year ago and have been working 
among the people on the border until their 
purpose could be accomplished. A small 
party of them recently made an expedition 
across the frontier into Sikkim and, although 
they suffered from the intense cold on the 
mountains, which effectually shut in Thibet 
from the rest of the world, they report with 
great joy their first prayer meeting on Thibetan 
ground. They wished to settle, but were not 
allowed to do so by the officials. It has been 
arranged, however, that their petition shall _ 
berset before the governing body of Sikkim 
and the council of Bengal, so it is possible a 
foothold may be gained. Thus the Moravians, 
Scandinavians and the China Inland Mission 
are waiting at different doors an entrance 
into this exclusive country. The Christian 
world will watch the outcome with sympa- 
thetic interest, 


of 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE WITNESS TO IMMORTALITY, 


The pastor of the Old South Church in 
this city has written a volume, The Witness 
to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy and 
Life (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50] which 
establishes him as one of the thinkers who 
have made permanent and important con- 
tributions to human understanding of this 
life and of the life to come. His purpose is 
to explain and enforce the teachings of the 
great master minds of the past for the bene- 
fit of men and women of today and thus to 
enlighten and cheer his readers that they 
may appreciate their relations to God both 
now and hereafter. He interprets the past 
for the benefit of the present and with refer- 
ence to the future. He has not written a 
mere Outline of beliefs and teachings, but 
has sought to extract from prophecy, poe- 
try, philosophy and religion their deepest 
meaning upon the subject of immortality 
and to show how reasonable, beautiful and 
rich in blessing is the Christian doctrine of 
the future life. 

To a merely intellectual reader his pro- 
found insight and his wise and skillful ap- 
plication of truth will appeal powerfully. 
To those who, with him, see the hand of 
God in all human things his pages will prove 
inspiriting and uplifting. His usual caution 
not to claim too much renders the general 
conclusiveness of his reasoning the more 
emphatic and the vital and tender spiritu- 
ality of the work cannot fail to enrich the 
heart of every one who reads it. It deals 
with one of the most grand and solemn 
themes in a masterly and truly helpful man- 
ner. This will be admitted even by those 
who may dispute certain of its positions. 
Some will ask how the author knows that 
the life of animals is unmoral, and will 
claim that his assertion here goes beyond 
the evidence. Some will dispute the state- 
ment which he quotes and later indorses— 
that “‘ death as the cessation of thought is 
unthinkable,’’ and will charge him with as- 
suming that a dead man must continue to 
think because a living man can imagine 
himself as continuing to think after death. 
We believe heartily, with Dr. Gordon, that 
death does not involve the cessation of 
thought. But it does not follow that death 
as the cessation of thought is unthinkable. 
That some will question an utterance here 
or there in the book does not alter, how- 
ever, the fact of its sterling ability and value. 
We should add that its refutation of the 
claims of the theory knownas “conditional 
immortality’’ is as convincing as it is con- 
cise, 

RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler’s papers in the 
Golden Rule, addressed to those intending 
to be ministers, have been collected into a 
small volume called The Young Preacher 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 5 cents]. The 
book is based upon the author’s long and 
diversified experience, and of course is prac- 
tical, comprehensive, judicious and spiritu- 
ally uplifting.——Nearly forty years ago 
Rey. Newman Hall, D. D., of London, pub- 
lished a sermon called Sacrifice, or Pardon 
and Purity Through the Cross, which he 
had preached in 1856 at the anniversary of 


the London Missionary Society. Within the 


it, especially from the first part. 
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last two or three years he has rewritten 
and expanded it and the outcome is a new 
book, Atonement: the Fundamental Fact of 
Christianity [Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 
cents]. It is a brief, simple, popular pres- 
entation of evangelical truth illumined by 
the enthusiasm of the author.Messrs. 
EK. P. Dutton & Co. have printed a sixth 
series of the late Bishop Brooks’s Sermons 
[$1.75]. Some of their themes are The 
Mystery of Iniquity, The Battle of Life, 
Leadership of Christ, The Natural and the 
Spiritual, Prayer, and Foreign Missions. 
They are characteristic discourses, and are 
sure of a wide reading. 

In Little Children in the Church of Christ 
[D. Lothrop Co. $1.00], by Rey. Charles 
Roads, president of the Pennsylvania C. E. 
Union, are some plain and sensible chapters 
on religious meetings for children and how 
to hold them, together with outlines of 
two or three score sermons to the young. 
Many pastors will gain valuable hints from 
A large 
number of blackboard designs are supplied. 
——Another book of religious texts, verses 
and prose extracts for each day of the year 
has been compiled by Martha W. Richard- 
son, and is called Royal Helps for Royal 
Living [Thomas Whittaker. $1.00]. It is 
of high quality and contains selections 
from an unusually large number of authors. 
It is dedicated to the memory of Fred. H. 
Richardson. In the Cambridge Bible for 
Sehools the volume on the Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon [Macmillan & 
Co. 50 cents] has -been edited by Rev. 
H. C. G. Moule. The notes might have 
been condensed to a greater degree, but are 
scholarly and advantageous. 

A portrait of Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., 
serves as*frontispiece to Evalena I. Fryer’s 
book of extraets from his writings, Glimpses 
Through Life’s Windows [Thomas Y. Cro- 
well & Co. 75 cents]. Each extract con- 
tains some incident or anecdote related 
briefly and used as the téxt of sundry moral 
reflections. Preachers will find some good 
illustrations in these pages and there are 
wisdom and cheer in them for many of the 
hard places of life-——Rev. Dr. A. J. Gor- 
don’s little volume, In Christ [Fleming H. 
$1.00], which has been re- 
printed once or twice since it first appeared 
more than twenty years ago, is out again 
and will long continue to help believers to 
know and love their Lord the ketter. 

There is some lack of crispness and force 
in Miss Sophia M. Nugent’s My Guest Cham- 
ber, or For the Master’s Use [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 50 cents], yet a large class of 
readers will find it refreshing and invigor- 
ating. As the publishers suggest, Miss Nu- 
gent has followed somewhat in the vein 
which the late Miss F. R. Havergal worked 
so thoroughly. .The pages of the former 
certainly do suggest those of the latter 
strongly—in faults and merits alike—and 
they will meet with a very similar welcome 
from the public.m—Messrs. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. have just brought out a very 
pretty new edition of that standard religious 
volume, Thomas & Kempis’s The Imitation oy 
Christ [$1.75]. The text, of course, is famil- 
iar to most Christian people. The printing 
and binding of this edition are attractive 
and a few copies of fine pictures relating to 
the Saviour are introduced by way of illus- 
tration, 
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Mary B. Merrill has made a choice selec- 
tion of stimulating passages from the writ- 
ings or utterances of Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., 
and Messrs. Roberts Bros. have published 
them in a prettily printed and bound little 
book called Helpful Words [$1.00]. It will 
make a pleasant holiday gift and many 
a reader will be cheered and guided by 
its suggestions. Stillness and Service 
and When the King Comes to His Own 
[Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Each 30 cents], 
both by E. S. Elliott, are two plain, stirring, 
devotional tracts, short and effective, each 
of which has sold by thousands in England 
and which the American publisher has is- 
sued in a tasteful dress. Either will be a 
welcome Christmas token among people of 
religious sympathies. 

You who remember The Peep of Day [T. 
Nelson & Sons. $1.25] and how it suggested 
many of your earliest spiritual inquiries and 
became a favorite Sunday companion will 
welcome this new and handsome issue of it. 
You who did not have it yourselves as chil- 
dren, try the effect of it upon your own 
children. They will like it and be the bet- 
ter for it.——Sunday Reading for the Young 
[E. & J. B. Young & Co. $1.25], by R. 
Barnes and others, contains a large variety 
of well selected material and bright, spirited 
pictures. It will prove instructive and it 
certainly is highly enjoyable. 


STORIES. 


Miss Maria L. Pool has written in The 
Two Salomes [Harper & Bros. $1.25] a very 
striking book, whether it be or be not quite 
the equal of Mrs. Keats Bradford. The in- 
fluence of heredity and altered circum- 
stances upon the typical New England con- 
science is the subject of it, and the experi- 
ment which the author makes is profoundly 
interesting. It is-a fair criticism, however, 
that the illustration selected to reveal the 
power of heredity is extravagant. Indeed 
there is a touch of exaggeration in the pic- 
ture of nearly every one of the charac- 
ters except, perhaps, that of the heroine’s 
mother. The book has very. evident faultt 
but in spite of them it is sure to be read 
and it is one of the books which set the 
reader to thinking and discussing. 

Mr. G. A. Henty is a remarkably prolific 
writer for one who writesso well. Here are 
three more of his admirable stories. They 
are Through the Sikh War, which tells of 
the conquest of the Punjaub in India and 
of the adventures and achievements of a 
young Englishman, who was only a boy at 
their beginning; A Jacobite Exile, in which 


another English boy, forced from home by 


political troubles, engages in the service of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and encounters 
many perils and foes successfully; and Sé. 
Bartholomew's Eve [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Each $1.50], a story of the Huguenot wars 
in which still another English lad, although 
partly of French descent, figures as the 
hero. Mr. Henty has few equals in blend- 
ing information with entertainment. In 
these stories he enables the reader to form 
an excellent idea of the conditions of society 
at the times and in the countries selected 
and, as his heroes always are honorable and 
manly, and as their adventures, however 
thrilling, are such as bring out their better 
qualities his books abundantly deserve the 
large popularity which they have gained, 

It is a rougher, coarser life which is 
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portrayed in H. W. French’s Oscar Peterson, 
Ranchman and Ranger [D. Lothrop. Co. 
$1.50]. But the hero and his friend are 
not less worthy of respect than the English 
boys in Mr. Henty’s stories, and the realis- 
tic pictures of the perils of the frontier and 
the plains in our Northern or Western re- 
gions have a real value in spite of their 
disagreeable features. The book is writ- 
ten spiritedly and is illustrated. Robert 
Leighton is the author of The Wreck of 
the Golden Fleece [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50] and he has written a stirring tale of 
sea life a hundred years ago on the Eastern 
coast of England and the open sea, It tells 
of evil deeds of many sorts but it has a 
good moral tone and will promote a manly, 
honorable character in the boys who read 
it. Itis highly interesting and is illustrated. 

In The White Conquerors [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25] Kirk Munroe takes back 
his readers to the days of Cortes, the con- 
queror of Mexico, and relates afresh the 
thrilling story of the adventures and perils, 
the disasters and triumphs which befell the 
European invaders and final victors. He 
has made effective use of the historic facts 
and has written a dramatic and even tragic 
narrative which, whether it overrates the 
virtues of Cortes and his followers or not, 
at any rate inculeates manliness and a lofty 
heroism. Chris. Willoughby, or Against 
the Current [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.25], by 
Florence E. Burch, is not exciting, yet has 
decided interest. The actors are English 
people of generally uneventful lives, but the 
author brings out well the danger of bad 
companions and loose habits and the value 
of steadfast diligence and integrity. Some 
of her own expressions, as well as many 
which she puts into the utterances of her 
characters, are so peculiarly English that, 
although by no means elegant, they give 
the style a certain novelty for the American 
reader. 

Seven of Frank R. Stockton’s short stories, 
over which most of his admirers have 
laughed merrily in the past, now are re- 
published in a volume which bears the title, 
The Watchmaker’s Wife and Other Stories 
[Charles Scribner’sSons. $1.25]. The other 
stories are Asaph, My Terminal Moraine, 
The Philosophy of Relative Existences, The 
Knife That Killed Po Haney, The Christmas 
Shadrach, ind The Rey, Ezekiel Crump. 
Each in its way is highly amusing. 

Miss Barbara Yechton’s Ingleside [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25] will find lasting favor 
with the boys and girls. Dossie, the hero- 
ine, is a winning little blending of mischief 
and affection, and the story of the healing 
of an old family disagreement largely 
through her instrumentality is told attract- 
ively. The story was published first in the 
Churchman. It will do good as well as give 
pleasure.——Jack Hall, or The Schooldays oy 
an American Boy and Jack in the Bush 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. . Each $1.25], by 
Judge Robert Grant, appeared in 1887 and 
and 1888 respectively, were very much ap- 
preciated, and now are reissued for 
holiday market. They are excellent books 
for boys, high-toned and manly in spirit 
and full of life from cover to cover. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Mr. T. J. McCormack has translated Prof, 
Ernst Mack’s The Science af Mechanics [Open 
Court Publishing Co. $2.50] from the sec- 
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ond German edition. It is a critical and 
historical exposition of the principles of 
mechanics intended to illumine the subject 
so as to popularize an intelligent under- 
standing of it. It is a learned and necessa- 
rily somewhat technical treatise which in- 
structors and other experts will value. In 
this rendering a number of errors, discov- 
ered in the earlier editions in the original 
German, have been corrected. Certain 
members of the Herbart Club have trans- 
lated and Prof. Charles De Garmo has edited 
Dr. Karl Lange’s monograph of psychology 
and pedagogy entitled Apperception [D. C. 
Heath & Co. $1.00]. The first part ex- 
plains and enforces the doctrine of apper- 
ception. The second applies the doctrine 
to pedagogy. The third gives the history 
of the term apperception. This arrange- 
ment does not seem quite the most natural, 
but the book is exceedingly suggestive. 
Col. T. W. Higginson and Prof. Edward 
Channing have written a valuable little 
work, English History for American Readers 
[Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20], which in- 
cludes the important facts and narrates 
them in something of the conversational 
fashion which a well-informed student of 
the subject would adopt in relating them to 
some acquaintance. Of course some themes, 
even of great importance, have to be passed 
over with a bare mention for want of room 
to handle them fully. But the substance of 
what is most essential is given and in a 
readable and agreeable form. There area 
number of illustrations and the volume is 
well indexed and has a list of books useful 
for consultation. \ 
Almost every instructor in a foreign tongue 
among us sooner or later writes a book ex- 
pressing his ideas of the proper method of 
teaching. Prof. A. N. Van Daell of the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology is’ 


the latest illustration of this tendency, and 
his work is An Introduction to the French 
Language [Ginn -& Co. $1.10]. It is a 
practical grammar with exercises and makes 
something of a specialty of throwing light 
upon grammatical dark points.— Another 
French grammar and also a good one is 
Prof. E. 8. Joynes’s Minimum French Gram- 
mar and Reader [Henry Holt & Co. 80 
cents], the title of which indicates its excel- 
lent purpose, that of teaching the student 
primarily how to read French and with as 
little attention as possible to unessentials. 
It is well adapted toits object. Prof. F. P. 
Graves, Plf. D., has edited a new edition of 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles [Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn. $1.00]. The clear, handsome 
type, the judicious notes, and the general 
evidence of sound scholarship and good 
taste in the book will make it successful. 
——We might truthfully use similar lan- 
guage of Prof. E. T. Merrill’s edition of 
Catullus [Ginn & Co. $1.50]. It ranks 
with the best books of the sort. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The words ‘‘mission’’ and ‘‘sphere,’’ as 
applied to women, have been so much 
abused during recent years that the title 
of a valuable new book, Woman’s- Mission 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. Imported. $3.50], 
will fail to attract those who have become 
weary of having women and their achieve- 


ments constantly paraded before the public... 


But the volume, of nearly 500 pages, is 
a careful compendium, well indexed, of 
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the philanthropies "undertaken by English 
women and presented, not for self-glorifica- 
tion, but to furnish an accurate history of 
various phases of organized charity. The 
work is edited by the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, who writes the preface, and the 
thirty or more chapters appeared originally 
as a series of papers at the World’s Fair. 
Among the contributors are Florence Night- 
ingale, Hesba Stretton, Hon. Maude Stanley, 
Agnes E. Weston and other eminent special- 
ists. Work in the ragged schools, among 
navvies and soldiers, in working girls’ clubs, 
as guardians of the poor, etc., is graphically 
described, and students of social science 
will find in its pages an actual mine of 
information. The material is not dry sta- 
tistics gleaned from reports but narratives 
of personal experience, and therefore makes 
an entertaining volume for the general 
reader no less than for the specialist. 

In 1840 there was published, under direc- 
tion of the United States Government and 
from the original manuscripts, a work which 
now has been reprinted, a Journal of the 
Federal Convention [Albert, Scott & Co. 
$5.00] kept at the time by James Madison, 
afterwards president. The present issue 
has been edited by E. H. Scott. The orig- 
inal manuscript, it hardly need be said, has 
been followed with the most scrupulous 
eare. The only alterations permitted have 
been the correction of a few trifling and 
entirely obvious clerical errors and the fill- 
ing of a few blanks, etc., with dates, etc. 
The work is invaluable to students of the 
early history of our country, especially to 
all who are devoting attention to constitu- 
tional matters. Much has been written 
about the convention and most scholars 
possess a fairly accurate general idea of its 
composition, currents of feeling, maneuyer- 
ings and their outcome. So full, minute, 
careful, temperate and enlightening a record 
as this journal is an inestimable help in 
transforming such a general idea of the 
convention into entire and expert familiarity 
with its members and their doings. 

In his new book, The United States, an 
Outline of Political History, 1492-1871 [ Mac- 
millan & Co. $2.00], Prof. Goldwin. Smith, 
D. C. L., has written for English readers 
rather than American, sketching simply a 
bold, free outline without going much into 
details. In general it is accurate although 
some mistakes occur. For instance the hid- 
ing of a colonial charter in the famous 
Charter Oak was at Hartford, Ct., instead 
of Providence, R. I. Again that the colored 
soldiers ‘‘ fought not ill, being docile, though 
not dashing”? in the War of the Rebellion 
isanerror. There were no more brilliantly 
heroic soldiers in either army than some of 
the colored regiments on the Union side. 
But. upon the more important points with 
which such a history has to deal the author 
has written intelligently, sympathetically 
and luminously and his book is qualified to 
do useful service. 

Miss Alice M. Bacon’s Japanese Girls and 
Women was charming, and her new book, 
A Japanese Interior [Houghton, Mifflin & . 
Co. $1.25], is at least equally delightful. 
It is based upon her letters home during a 
residence in Japan, but neither as a mission- 
ary nor an ordinary instructor. She was a 
teacher in a school for noble girls under 
imperial patronage and rule. She was 
thrown into intimate relations with the 


- 
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application of the idea of the book. 
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most refined and intelligent Japanese, and 
lived in a partially Japanese manner. She 
net only has exceptionally fresh and read- 
able material for use in her book but also 
she is a natural, vivacious and highly enter- 
taining narrator. The book is sure of pop- 
ularity.-—Miss Adelia Gates, whose re- 
markable career has been narrated by her 
friend, Adela E. Orpen, in The Chronicles of 
the Sid [Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00], has 
guite as much, if not even more, of the 
power to make herself at home anywhere. 
Of Yankee birth, a Lowell factory girl, a 
Western pioneer and squatter, a wide tray- 
eler and an artist, Miss Getes probably has 
journeyed in more usually untraveled lands, 
with fewer annoyances, at less cost and 
with more ample and varied satisfaction than 
any other woman of her generation. Howshe 
did it is worth the reading and the author 
has told the story well. Not many others 
of either sex could do it, or are likely to 
attemptit. But almost any traveler in fact 
or in the intent only may learn something 
of value from the book, apart from its deep 
interest, 

The authorities of the Columbian Expo- 
sition sent Mr. F. A. Ober, the naturalist 
and explorer, to the West Indies on the er- 
rand of inducing the different West Indian 
governments to be represented at the in- 
tended exposition. Mr. Ober, already quite 
familiar with that part of the world, not 
only acquitted himself with much skill and 
success, and in the face of many hindrances, 
but also has written a volume in which he 
follows the course of the discoverer through 
all his voyages, giving personal experiences 
and observations throughout. The book, 
In the Wake of Columbus [D. Lothrop Co. 
$2.50] is a rare combination of very valuable 
facts and an equally valuable and entertain- 
ing narrative of travel and adventure. It is 
iJlustrated freely. It is a book of much 
more than passing importance.——More 
purely historical, although composed of ma- 
terial gathered in much the same manner, 
Mr, A. F. Bandelier’s The Gilded Man (El 
$1.50] sup- 
plies pictures of the Spanish occupancy of 
portions of America. There was romance 


_ enough in the adventures of the Spaniards 


as there also certainly was too much blood- 
shed, treachery and rapine. But the author, 
perhaps a little embarrassed by his wealth 
of material, has contented himself with a 
simple, straightforward statement of facts. 
He describes the various searches for the 
far famed Gilded Man, in New Granada and 
that region and, for the seven cities of Cibola 
in Arizona or New Mexico. He also gives 
the truth, correcting the mistakes of Pres- 
cott and others, as to the massacre of Cho- 
lula, discusses the age of the city of Santa 
Fé and narrates the history of Jean L’Arch- 
éyéque. Historical scholars will prize the 
book and many others will enjoy it. 

- In Topsys and Turvys [Century Co. $1.00] 
the children will find one of the drollest 
books of recent years. It contains most in- 
geniously drawn and colored pictures, by 
P. S. Newell, so arranged that when you 


_look at a given page right side up it tells 


you only half. of its comical story and you 
learn the other half by turning it bottom 
side up. The device is as simple as it is 
amusing but not a little of the laughable 
effect is due to the artist’s adroitness in the 
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be immensely popular with the younger 
children ‘at holiday time.— The Brownies 
at Home (Century Co. $1.50] is another of 
Palmer Cox’s comical books of verse and 
pictures. The inventiveness of his genius 
is amply illustrated within well defined lines 
and the irresistible ludicrousness of the 
faces and attitudes which he portrays is 
enough to float any book in the market. 
Moreover, his poetry is not all nonsense, al- 
though there is plenty of nonsense in it. 
The children are familiar with Mr. Cox’s 
work through the St. Nicholas and will en- 
joy this example of it. 

Seven new volumes of the small, dainty, 
clearly printed and tastefully bound Ariel 
Shakespeare are out. They include King 
John, Richard I, Richard IIT, Henry IV. 
(two parts), Henry V. and Henry VIII. 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Each volume may be carried easily in a 
small pocket, the text is unabridged and 
has been conformed to the latest scholarly 
editions, and there are vigorously drawn 
illustrations.—Hon. J. L. Motley’s essay 
on Peter, the Great [Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
30 cents], has been published in the series 
called the English Classics with explanatory 
notes, which are sufficient without being 
superfluous, Mrs. O. M. Spofford’s A 
Norse Romance [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50] sometimes is rather hard to be read 
its letters are so fanciful in shape. It pur- 
ports to be a ballad in the vein of the old 


Norse poetry and it is illustrated profusely 


but not always successfully. For example, 
in several of the pictures the oarsmen in 
the Norse vessel are seated so as to face the 
bow while they row instead of the stern. 
The book has many attractions but is not 
free from defects. 


NOTES. 

— Mr. Ruskin’s forthcoming book, The 
Stones of Verona, will include his lectures on 
Verona. Except in the lectures the material 
has not been published ky him before. 


— Louis Kossuth has completed the third 
volume of his memoirs, but is so nearly blind 
that he has been unable to read the proof 
sheets personally. He is over ninety years 
old. 


—— The National Reformer, the free-thought 
organ of the late English religious radical, 
Charles Bradlaugh, has collapsed for want of 
patronage. Somehow free-thinkers seldom 
manage to make their journals pay long. 


—— The story which is going about that 
Prince Bismarck has sold his memoirs to a 
South German publisher for $125,000 with the 
condition that they be published immediately 
after his death is now denied by Count Herbert 
Bismarck. j : 

—— The Taylor-Austin Co. of Cleveland, O., 
has just succeeded in securing for a customer 
a fine copy of the first edition of Izaak Wal, 
ton’s The Compleat Angler. Copies were first 
sold for eighteen pence apiece, thirty-six cents 
or a little more. Now, two centuries and a 


half having passed, single copies in good con-- 


dition bring from $1,200 to $1,500. 


— Emile Zola, the French novelist, has 
been visiting England to attend a meeting of 
the Institute of Journalists. The unsavori- 
ness of many of his stories, however, pre- 
vented him from receiving much more than 
an official welcome. In his address at the 
meeting of the institute he expressed a strong 
approval of anonymity in journalism as op- 
posed to the use of signatures. 


—— A new publishing scheme has been un- 


75 cents each].. 
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dertaken. An illustrated family magazine 
has been started with a capital stock of $100- 
000 in 20,000 non-assessable shares, subscribers 
to which become free recipients of the maga- 
zine while their contributions, other things 
being equal, are to have precedence in its col- 
ums. We should say that the prosperity of 
the publication would depend largely upon 
the interpretation put upon the clause “‘ other 
things being equal.”’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
A NATIVE OF WINBY, AND OTHER TALES. By Sarah 
Orne Jewett. pp. 309. $1.25. 
Felons STANWOOD. By Lucy G. Morse. 
COLLEGE Tom. By-Caroline Hazard. pp. 324. $2.00. 
THE HANGING OF THE CRANE AND OTHER POEMS 
OF THE HOME. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


pp. 441. 


pp. 53. $1.50. 
No HEROES. By Blanche Willis Howard. pp. 97. 
75 cents. . 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 


THE BEGINNER’S GREEK COMPOSITION. By W. C. 
Collar and M.G. Daniell. pp. 201. 95 cents. 
Littell & Co. Boston. 


LITTELL’s LivING AGE, JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1893. 
pp. 824.% $2.75. 

DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Boston. 

ee, JOE. By Mary L. Etheridge. 


pp. 138. 


Rev. Silliman Blagden. Boston. 
A BOUQUET OF POEMS AND CANTICLES. 
Silliman Blagden. pp. 141. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

STUDIES OF TRAVEL: GREECE. STUDIES OF TRAVEL: 
IraALty. By Prof. E.A. Freeman. pp. 286 and 321. 
75 cents each. 

PARABLES FROM NATURE. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
In two series. pp. 279 and 280. $1.75 each. 

IDEAS OF TRUTH. By John Ruskin. pp. 90. 75 
cents. 

CONVERSATION. By Thomas De Quincey. pp.71. 75 
cents. 

THE HOUSE OF LIFE. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
pp. 106. 75 cents. 

SHE SToorS TO CONQUER. By Oliver Goldsmith, 
pp. 134. 75 cents. 

THE STUDY OF POETRY. 
74. 75 cents. 

THE EVE OF ST. AGNES AND SONNETS. 
Keats. pp. 84. 75 cents. 

E.& J. B. Young d& Co. New York. 
TWILIGHT. By ADNETTE LYSTER. pp. 250. $1.00. 
ScARLET Town. By H. May Poynter. pp. 127. 40 

cents. 

OuR NELL. By Catharine E. Smith. pp. 128. 40 

cents. 


By Rev. 


By Matthew Arnold. pp. 
By John 


ENIb’s VicTORY. By Cecilia S. Lowndes. pp. 119 
40 cents. 
CAN SHE FORGIVE? By E.S. Curry. pp. 160. 60 


cents. 
FRITZ AND HIs FRIENDS. 
223. 80 cents. 
THE FAIRHOPE VENTURE. By Edward N. Hoare. 
pp. 379. $1.50. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
In FAR LOCHABER. By William Black. pp. 393. 
80 cents. 
My YEAR IN A LOG CABIN. By W. D. Howells. 
pp.62. 50 cents. 
THE STUDENT’S ROMAN EMPIRE. By J. B. Bury. 
pp. 638. $1.50. 
THE Koy TRAVELLERS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. By 
Thomas W. Knox. pp. 544. $3.00. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. By Rev. J. A. 
Broadus, D.D. pp. 264. $1.50. 
A, Mackay Ruruquist. By the author of Mackay 
of Uganda. pp. 380. $1.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. Edited by G.S. 
Trebutien. Twovols. pp. 522. $3.00. 
HORACE WALPOLE. By Austin Dobson. pp. 333. 
$2.00: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
THE Expository TIMES. Vol.1V. Edited by Rev. 
James Hastings. pp. 568. $3.00. 
Christian Literature Co. New York. 
PREACHING CHRIST. By Rey. Liewelyn I. Evans, 
D.D. pp. 388. $2.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 
RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS. 
Thomas Nicol, D.D. pp. 76. 50 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hallam. pp. 700. 
$1.00. 
John D. Wattles & Co. Philadelphia. 
A Liz NEVER JUSTIFIABLE. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
pp. 237. $1.00. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
BARABBAS. By Marie Corelli. pp. 317. * $1.00. 
The Johits Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
FLORENTINE LIFE DURING THE RENAISSANCE. By 
Walter B. Scaife. pp. 248. $1.50. 


PAPER COVERS. 


By Lady Dunboyne. pp. 


By Rey. 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF AMERICA, EUROPE AND ASIA. By J. R. Mott, 
J. B. Reynolds and L. D. Wishard. pp. 42. 

THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By George G. Findlay. 
pp.14. 15 cents. 

MAGAZINES. 


September. AMERICAN HisTory. 


October. FORrNIGHTLY REVIEW.—ALTRUISTIC RE- 
VIEW .—NINETEENTH CENTURY.—SCHOOL REVIEW. 
—BooOKMAN.—MUSIC REVIEW.—LEND A HAND, 


November. GODEY’S.—FRANK LESLIE’S. 
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PILGRIM CHURCH, DORCHESTER. 


The building pictured here is of brick with 
brown stone trimmings. ‘On the right is the 
chapel, which has been occupied since Decem- 
ber, 1890. The tower at present is only par- 
tially complete. The interior is ceiled over- 
head in spruce with a light finish. The pews 
are arranged in amphitheater style, and the 
seating capacity is 700 to 800. There are four 
large memorial windows. On the wall be- 
neath them is an appropriate decoration en- 
titled ‘‘Consider the Lilies.” For lighting 
either gas or electricity can be used. The pas- 
tor’s room is conveniently arranged so that it 
may be entered from the platform or the chapel. 

“The Pilgrims” are rejoicing in the build- 
ing for which they have been waiting and 
working nine years. The total cost of the 
land and buildings is $62,000. This has not 
been fully provided for, and the formal dedi- 
cation will not occur until itis. The opening 
services, in which the pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Allbright, was assisted by Rey. B. H. Bying- 


ton, D.D., were held Oct. 8, and consisted of 
a children’s service with baptisms in the fore- 
noon, roll-call and communion in the after- 
noon and an Endeavor rally in the evening. 

Monday evening there was a service of con- 
gratulation, in which the Presbyterian, Epis- 
copalian, Baptist and Methodist denomina- 
tions were represented. Tuesday evening a 
lecture on Ben-Hur was given under the aus- 
pices of the Mutual Improvement Society. 
Wednesday evening a reception was given and 
Thursday evening at the public pew renting 
about two-thirds of the pews were taken. 

Mr. Allbright and his people have labored 
arduously to secure a church plant which 
should be adequate to the opportunities con- 
fronting them. Thesatisfaction which they now 
take in the fulfillment of long-cherished hopes 
is shared by the sister churches of the city, 
which have taken a deep interest in Pilgrim’s 
welfare and many of whose members were 
present during the week of jubilation. 


a Ne CR Pte CE aL OL ME NEN MEV ON Bible ty TS 8 


ANOTHER BOSTON PULPIT FILLED. 

The. joy felt by the Central Church at being 
no longer a fold without a shepherd and the 
interest of the neighboring churches was ex- 
pressed by the presence of a large audience at 
the installing council last Thursday after- 
noon. Forty-two ehurches were represented 
at the council by thirty-two pastors and forty 
delegates, besides nine other ministers who 
were called. 

Dr. Clark’s statement of belief and experi- 
ence was what one would expect from the 
appearance of the man—clear, simple, straight- 
forward and earnest, and was so satisfactory, 
that few desired to ask questions. 

Dr. Clark said that in general he accepted 
heartily the Creed of 1883. The Bible he be- 
lieves to be the Word of God. Its writers 
were directed by the Spirit so that they teach 
without error the mind and will of God, bit 
they lost none of their personality in becom- 
ing the medium between God and man. 
Concerning higher criticism charity forbids 
us to cast. a shadow on others. It grants 
to others the freedom it demands for itself. 


The love of God is the atmosphere in which 
we live and move and have our being. The 
influence and effect of sin is hereditary, not 
the guilt. This is what we call total deprav- 
ity. The most perfect expression of God’s 
love is Christ. He passes by no man who has 
or has not the written law unless that man 
refuses to let God write His law in his heart. 
The will of man, not of God, limits the atone- 
ment. 

Christ, without error and without sin, saves 
by His perfect example, by His perfect wis- 
dom, by the inspiration of His presence and 
in some way not revealed by the propitiation 
of His death. 

The Holy Spirit is revealed as the author of 
the new life, not by changing the substance or 
any faculty of the soul, but by taking the 
things of Christ and showing them to us. 
Beyond intellectual appreciation, beyond the 
refinement of feeling, beyond the special lift 
of holy men or holy places, we are to find 
the divine life growing side By side in our 


hearts with familiar daily duties, helping us” 


in the use of common things. The seamless 
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robe of Christ’s righteousness is always home- 
spun. y 

The church is to be obeyed and followed as 
far as it walks after Christ. We have no right 
to reject from it any on account of specula- 
tions or difficulties who accept Christ as their 
Saviour and walk after Him. 7 

In all his statement Dr. Clark’s attitude was 
that of belief in the Biblical revelation, trust- 
ing that seeming inconsistencies will some- 
time be explained. ‘‘ When I run on an ob- 
scurity,’’ he said, ‘‘ I wait till I find out,” and 
three or four hundred years seemed no drain 
upon his patience. It was in this spirit that 
he made such statements as these: ‘‘I do not 
try to reconcile prayer with the unchangeable 
decrees of God. I respect not more the revela- 
tion than the reticence [of the Bible] in refer- 
ence to eschatology. My creed begins and 
ends in Jesus Christ.”’ 
' The long evening service was full of in- 
terest. Dr. McKenzie’s sermon from the text, 
“‘ Herein is My Father glorified that ye bear 
much fruit,’’ was an earnest presentation of 
the unity of Christianity as expressed in the 
figure of the vine and the branches. The 
Christian is the man who has found the truth 
of the blending of God with Christ and Christ 
with humanity. Men were called Christians 
in Antioch, not because they were good, but 
because they had seen Christ. Realize the 
sublimity of the name. Admire the life in 
yourself and live it out in grandeur. Christ 
came not that we might be saved alone, but 
that we might be partakers of the divine na- 
ture. ; 

The installing prayer was by Rey. A. E. 
Dunning and the charge to the pastor by Dr. 
Wolcott Calkins. Rey. G. A. Gordon, D. D., 


REY. E. L. CLARK, D.D. 


4 * 


in giving the right hand of fellowship, wel- 
comed Dr. Clark to the Congregational fold, 
which he would find more peaceful than the 
Presbyterian, as we are beating our swords 
into plowshares. He welcomed him also in 
behalf of the churches represented by the 
council, in behalf of all the churches of Boston 
and in the name of the Old South, his nearest 
Congregational neighbor. ; 

President Tucker, in the charge to the peo- 
ple, thought it not necessary to tell them how 
to behave themselves now that they had been 
carried through so long a period without a 
pastor, but he emphasized particularly the 
need of the recovery through our communion 
of the Congregational principles and ideals. 
Itis the Congregational ideal that every man’s 
business is the furtherance of the truth; that it 
is every man’s business to inquire into the so- 
cial order and that all should unite in this in- 
quiry; and it is the Congregational ideal for 
every man to strive to maintain the idea of the 
kingdom of God. 


-? 
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‘churches were not represented. 


PARK CHURCH, ST. PAUL. 


A little more than ten years ago Park 
Church, which was practically a colony from 
Plymouth, began services in an unpainted 
chapel. A stone chapel on the rear of the lot 
followed a year or so later, and in it the church 
has carried on its growing work and gathered 
strength to complete the handsome and com- 
modious edifice which was dedicated Oct. 15. 

The chapel which now forms a part of the 
completed building is no mean structure in 
itself. Its ground plan is half of an octagon, 
conveniently divided by partitions and slid- 
ing doors into several different 
rooms for Sunday school pur- 
poses, and when opened through- 
out furnishes an audience-room 
seating 400. This was built uader © 
the leadership of 
the first pastor, 
Rey. J. H. Morley, 
and cost about $16,- 
000. The main edi- 
fice with seats and , 
furnishings cost ff 
about $41,000 and fe 
the organ $5,000, fy 
making the cost of Ee 
the entire structure gs. 
and equipment $62,- == 
000. 

The auditorium is 
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seventy feet in depth and ninety-five feet in width, and the arrangement of the pews semi- 
circular, affording a seating capacity of nearly 800. The interior finish is in oak. The base- 
ment has three attractive social rooms, with kitchen and pantry, and the church is now 


fully equipped for all kinds of work. 


At the first service Sunday morning, Oct. 15, communion was celebrated and eight were 
received to membership, making a total of about 300. The service of dedication was in 
the afternoon, Rev. G. H. Wells, D.D., preaching the sermon and Rey. 8S. W. Dickenson 


offering the dedicatory prayer. 


Park Church is located in the best resident portion of St. Paul and with its new building 


largely paid for is likely to grow very rapidly. 


MONTANA STATE ASSUCIATIUN. 

The pastors and representatives of the 
churches gathered at Missoula, Oct. 10, for 
their annual association, meeting for the first 
time in that part of the State which may be 
considered as on the Pacific slope. The pas- 
tor, Rev. O. C. Clark, and his people did every- 
thing in their power to insure for the dele- 
gates a hearty welcome and a successful 
meeting. Owing, however, to the long dis- 
tances to be traversed, the expense of travel, 
and the financial stringency several of the 
But those 
who came felt that it was good to be there, 
and spent two delightful days in fellowship 
and discussion of topics of vital importance to 
the well-being of the churches. ‘ 

The reports showed all the churches but one 
supplied with pastors and that these pastors 
during the year had been faithful to their 
trust. Almost without exception growth has 
been evident, both in membership and in 
spiritual power, and one or two told of special 
tokens of divine favor. The papers read gave 
evidence of a high order of literary merit, and 
proved that Montana pastors are alive to the 
practical issues of the day. The gathering 
was favored with the presence of Rev. William 
Kincaid, D. D., of the C. H. M. S., and his 
words of cheer were inspiring. 

As usual, one of the most interesting fea- 


tures of the occasion was the women’s mis- 
sionary meeting. The women of Montana 


find it an increasing joy to pray and to give 
for the advancement of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, both at home and abroad. B. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


A series of fellowship meetings has been arranged 
for the churches of Boston, beginning Oct. 30 and 


‘lasting two weeks, Saturday and Sunday evenings 


excepted. The services will be held in ten churches 
the first week and the second in nine others, each 
church thus being open one week. Twenty-one pas- 


tors in all will baye charge of the meetings, none 
staying two evenings in the same place, the idea 
being that each shall take as many of his people as 
possible with him and that the meeting shall be 
largely jn the hands of the laymen. 


A large number of ministers gathered in Pilgrim 
Hall last Monday morning to listen to an admirable 
address from Prof. J. M. English, D.D., of Newton 
Theological Seminary on The Making of a Sermon, 
which was very heartily received, the speaker hold- 
ing the close attention ofthe audience even beyond 
the close of the hour. At the beginning of the ses- 
sion, Rey. O. P. Emerson, secretary of the Hawaiian 
Board of Missions, made a brief, impassioned ap- 
peal in favor of our annexation of the islands asa 
territory. 

Massachusetts. 

The special gospel services held at Lowell the 
past week have shown sufficient interest to justify 
their continuance the present week in two churches, 
the John Street and the Highland.—Rey. G. F. 
Kenngott of the First Church has begun a course 
of Sunday evening services on the life of Christ, 
which are illustrated with the stereopticon.—-At 
the Eliot Church, where Dr. J. M. Greene is giving 
a series of vesper talks on Pilgrim’s Progress, a 
sufficient number of copies of Bunyan’s book have 
been obtained to' secure the responsive reading of 
the portion discussed. Much interest is awakened 
in the pastor’s comments. 


Andover Conference met Oct. 17 at the Lawrence 
Street Church in Lawrence. The afternoon discus- 
sion was on The Reception of New Church Members, 
under the topics, Conditions of Admission, Method 
of Admission anti Duty of the Church to New Mem- 
bers, and the evening discussion on The Worship in 
the Sanctuary was anny by Professor Harris of 
Andover. 


The Merrimac Valley Chee ronal Club met at 
Haverhill Oct. 16, and the Power of the Press was 
discussed by Capt. G. A. Hanscom, proprietor of the 
Lowell Times, Rev. F. H. Page, recently connected 
with the Boston Advertiser, Rev. W. A. Keese and 
Rey. G. H. Johnson. 


The fall meeting of the Taunton and Vicinity Con- 
ference was held, Oct.18, with the West Church, 
Taunton. The sessions were largely attended and 
an animated discussion was elicited on these topics: 
Church Membership—Requirements for Admission 
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and the Duties of Members, and How to Develop 


_ Efficiency in the Local Church—the Machinery and 


the Power. 


Secretary C. C. Creegan, D.D., presented the 
cause of the American Board at the Central Church 
in Fall River last Sunday. The collection taken for 
the board was nearly $400, the largest taken during 
the past five years. 

At the annual meeting of Union Church, Worces- 
ter, the treasurer reported receipts of $6,193 for the 
year for benevolences. The Women’s Association, 
which includes various missionary societies, re- 
ceived and expended $1,300.—The Piedmont Ladies’ 
Benevolent Union held its annual meeting, Oct. 19, 
Dr. Horr making an address. Among their expendi- 
tures has been $400 for the support of Mrs, S. W. 
Howland in Jaffna. 


Hampden Conference met at Springfield, Oct. 17, 
18. The church in North Blandford was admitted 
to fellowship and the action of the State Associa- 
tion in regard to the ministerial bureau was in- 
dorsed. The topics under consideration were: Sys- 
tematic Benevolence, Money and the Kingdom, How 
Can We Improve Our Sunday School in Attendance, 
Intellectual Efficiency and Spirituality? The Place 
of Pastors in the Economy of the Church, the Cot- 
tage Meeting, Visitation, Sociability and the Young 
People. Rey. L. H. Cobb, D.D., represented the 
C.C. B.S., Rev. J. A. Hamilton the A. E.$S.and Rev. 
Henry Kingman spoke on the need of China. 


The house of worship in Hatfield was rededicated 
Oct. 15, the pastor, Rev. R.M. Woods, preaching and 
President L. C. Seelye making the prayer. The 
building has been thoroughly renovated. The side 
galleries have been cut off, stained glass has been 
put in with two memorial windows to early pastors 
the choir and pulpit have been lowered and the 
pews arranged in semi-circles. The cost, $5,144, is 
all provided for. 

Maine. 

The autumnal local conferences are affording op- 
portunities for fellowship and preparation for work, 
Women’s missionary meetings were held in them all. 
Cumberland North met at Minot Centre and consid- 
ered the topics How Best to Secure Profit from Our 
Conference, The Church of Today, What Is It Do- 
ing? and What More Can It Do? Revivals, Their 
Place in Christian Work. A paper was read by Rey. 
C. 5S. Patton on a neglected method of studying the 
Bible, and sermons were preached by Rev. H. G. 
Mank and Rey. G. M. Howe. It was voted that 
delegates to the conference should be appointed 
from the Sunday schools and from the Endeavor 
Societies, as well as from the churches.~—Penob- 
scot met at Old Town, discussing the Course of 
Study for the Sunday School, How to Bring in the 
Non-Church-Goers, Social Life in the Churches, 
What the Churches Are Doing and What Planning 
to Do, Sunday School and Christian Endeavor Work, 
The Model Minister as Seen by Laymen, The Model 
Layman as Seen by the Minister and The Mid-Week 
Prayer Meeting. The sermon was by Rey. C. H. 
Cutler.—At the meeting of Piscataquis at Dexter 
the subjects were Hindrances to Christian Work: 
What They Are and How Remedied, Home Missions, 
Sunday School Work, and Christian Work in the 
Church, in Business and Politics. Rev. Charles 
Davison preached the sermon.— Hancock was held 
in Ellsworth, with discussions on The Successful 
Prayer Meeting, The Elements of Worship in Our 
Christian Service, How Made Richer, More Attract- 
ive and Helpful, Our Denominational Work, in 
General and at Home, Our Pastorless Churches and 
New Fields. Sermons were listened to from Rev. 
G. W. Field, D.D., and Rev. William Forsyth. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Maine Branch of 
the W. B. M. was held in Lewiston, Oct. 19, with re- 
ports from auxiliaries and addresses by Miss Agnes 
M. Lord, Miss Kyle of Boston and others. 


Some of the students in Bangor Seminary who 
supplied churches during the vacation will continue 
to supply at the Sunday services—W. E. Mann at 
Dexter, H. L. McCann at Pittston, J. D. Dingwell at 
Brooks, E. M. Kennison at Sandy Point, S. E. Mc- 
Geehon at East Bangor and F. K. Elisworth at 


Lincoln. 
New Hampshire. 


The church in Newmarket is to be closed for an 
indefinite time Nov. 1, although the population of 
the town is increasing. 

The parsonage at Newpert, Rev. J. P. Pillsbury, 
pastor, was broken into on a recent Sunday evening 
while the family was at churcn and valuables were 
stolen.m—A new bell has been given to the church 
in Raymond. 

The church at Center Ossipee, Rev. N. W. Grover, 
pastor, has during the past year built and furnished 
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a vestry, made extensive improvements on the ex 
‘terior and remodeled, reseated, papered and car- 
peted the interior of its church and obtained a 
chandelier and a furnace, expending $2,500. It was 
rededicated Oct. 14, 15, free of debt. 

Wermont. 

The church at Simonsville, recently organized 
With twenty-eight members, one-half of them men, 
unites all the Christian forces in that part of the 
township of Andover. Fifty years ago a “union” 
house of worship was erected and occupied jointly 
by Baptists, Free Baptists, Methodists and Univer- 
salists. None of them succeeded in forming a 
church organization. Students from the seminaries 
have been sent here of late years, and this summer 
the fruit was gathered by the labors of Miss Billings 
and Miss Gaeng, assisted by Rev. F. F. Lewis in the 
work of organization. Ten joined by letter, com- 
ing from Congregational, Methodist and Baptist 
churches. Miss Billings and Miss Moffitt, a new 
worker, will labor here and at Weston a few weeks 
until a pastor for the two fields can be secured. 


The church in Waterbury has recently elected ad- 
ditional officers, adopted standing rules and a new 
confession of faith, and issued a new and carefully 
prepared manual. The pastor, Rey. A. J. Covell, is 
giving a course of Sunday evening lectures on the 
World’s Fair and kindred themes. 


Rev. James Gray, of the Presbyterian church at 
Pretoria, South African Republic, preached at the 
North Chureh, St. Johnsbury, last Sunday. In the 
evening there was a union missionary meeting. 
Rey. C. M. Lamson gave a report of the American 
Board meeting, Rev. Mr. Gray spoke of the politi- 
cal future of South Africa and Rey. Josiah Tyler 
spoke of the American Board work among the Zulus. 


Khode Island. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the State 
Branch of the W. B. M., held, Oct. 19, 1m Memorial 
Chapel, Providence, was well attended. The reports 
from auxiliaries and mission circles gave indication 
of a healthy missionary spirit throughout the 
churches. Mrs. Hume of India and Mrs. Beach of 
China, with Dr. Pauline Root, delighted the audi- 
ence with their addresses and:-at the same time im- 
pressed all with the crying need of the field. Sev- 
eral pastors from the city and neighborhood made 
brief and appreciative remarks at the close of the 
afternoon exercises. Mrs. Dr. Vose, who has been 
the honored and efficient president for years, de- 
clined re-election, and in her place Mrs. Henry W. 
Wikinson, who for a long period has ably served as 
corresponding secretary, was unanimously elected. 
Mrs. Harriet N. Lathrop, the former home secretary, 
succeeds Mrs. Wilkinson as corresponding secretary. 


Connecticut. 


Central Conference met at Wallingford, Oct. 17. 
The sermon was by Rey. J. C..Wilson on The Mis- 
sionary Motive. A review of G. H. Hepworth’s 
book, The Life Beyond, a paper on The Future of 
the Congregational Idea and an address on the 
World’s Parliament of Religions were the chief 
features of the meeting. 


The New Haven pastors and churches are all of 
one mind in the determination to do all they can for 
the American Board. 


Hartford Seminary opened its sixtieth year Oct. 
4 with every sign’ of prosperity. The opening exer- 
cises consisted of a brief devotional service, includ- 
ing an inspiring address by President Hartranft on 
Christian Unity and an enjoyable social gathering 
of the officers, students and friends of the institu- 
tion. All the twelve resident professors have begun 
their work as usual. The roll of students shows 
twenty-four new names, five advanced students, one 
senior, two middlers, thirteen juniors and three 
special students. The total number is fifty-four, a 
net gain of twelve over last year. All the members 
of the junior class are college graduates and all but 
three from New England colleges. The organization 
and prospects of the seminary were never better 
than now. 
MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Rey. S. B. Halliday, the venerable pastor of the 
Beecher Memorial Church, had so far recovered 
from his sudden and serious illness of last month 
that he could be present to welcome the council 
called to install Rev. D. B. Pratt as his associate. 

: THE INTERIOR. 

Ohio. 

The South Church of Columbus entertained Gen- 
tral Ohio Conference Oct.17,18. The first afternoon 
was given entirely to a minist®ws’ retreat in which 


(Continued on page 586.) 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 1. 


An Order of Worship for Thanksgiving. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


MINISTER.— What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits toward me? 
I will offer to thee the sacrifice of thanksgiving, — i 

And will call upon the name of the Lord. 

I will pay my vows unte the Lord, 

Yea, in the presence of all his people; 

In the courts of the house of the Lord. 

Praise ye the Lord. 


PxorLe.—O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men. 


CHANT. 


(When the Jubilate is not chanted it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 


O be joyful in the Lord | all ye | lands|| serve the Lord with gladness, and come before 
his | presence | with a | song. 

Be ye‘sure that the Lord | he is | God |\it is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves ; 
we are his people, and the | sheep of | his | pasture. 

O go your way into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his | courts with | praise || 
be thankful unto him, and | speak good | of his | name. 

For the Lord is gracious, his mercy is | ever | lasting ||and his truth endureth From 
gener | ation to | gener | ation. : 


HYMN. 


[The congregation will rise and sing.] 


O, worship the King, all glorious above.— Lyons. 


‘‘They joy before thee according to the joy in harvest.’’ 


MINISTER.— Thou shalt keep the feast of harvest, the first fruit of thy labors, which 
thou sowest in the field: 


Propte.— And the feast of ingathering, at the end of the year, when thou gath- 
erest in thy labors out of the field. 
The first of the firstfruits of thy land thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord 
thy God. : 


And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the 
corners of the field, 


Neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest. 


Thou shalt leave them for the poor and for the Stranger: I am the Lord your 

God. : 
Then he said unto them, go your way, eat the fat and drink the sweet, and send 
portions unto him for whom nothing is prepared: for this day is holy unto our Lord: 
neither be ye grieved; for the joy of the Lord is your strength. And all the people 
went their way to eat, and to drink, and to send portions, and to make great mirth. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 

I will praise the name of God with a song, 

And will magnify him with thanksgiving. 

For the precious things of heaven, for the dew, 

And for the deep that coucheth beneath. 


For the precious things of the fruits of the sun, 
And for the precious things of the growth of the moons. 
For the chief things of the ancient mountains, 
And for the precious things of the everlasting hills. 
For the precious things of the earth and the fullness thereof. 
HYMN. (The congregation will sing without rising.) 
Earth below is teeming, Heaven is bright above.—Sr. ALBANS. 
PRAYER. (A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer may be said by the minister.) 
MINISTER. — Let us pray. 
O most merciful Father, who hast blessed the labors of the husbandman in the 
returns of the fruits of the earth, we give thee humble and hearty thanks for this 
thy bounty, beseeching thee to continue thy lovingkindness to us, that our land 


may still yield her increase to thy glory and our comfort; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


“‘The eyes of all wait upon thee; 
And thou givest them their meat in due season.’”’ 
MINISTER.— Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion, 
And unto thee shall the vow be performed. 


ProrLe.— Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it; 
Thou greatly enrichest it 
With the river of God, which is full of water. 


Thou preparest them corn, when thou hast so provided for it. 
Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly: 
Thou settlest the furrows thereof: 7 


ESS. 


\ 
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Thou makest it soft with showers: 
Thou blessest the springing thereof. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; 
And thy paths drop fatness. 
They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness; 
And the little hills rejoice on every side. 
The pastures are clothed with flocks; 
The valleys also are covered over with corn. 
They shout for joy, they also sing. 
He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 
Which run among the bills. 
They give drink to every beast of the field: 
The wild asses quench their thirst. 
By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their habitation, 
Which sing among the branches. 
He watereth the hills from his chambers: 
The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 
He causeth grass to grow for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of man:* 
That he may bring forth food out of the earth; 
And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
And oil to make his face to shine, 
And bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works; 
In wisdom hast thou made them all: 
The earth is full of thy. riches. 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 


We offer it FREE. 
“The Congregationalist’’? Teacher's 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one 
new subscriber with - - - - $6 
For $8.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to 

the new subscriber also. 

Or we offer 
The Congregationalist for one year (to 
an old or new subscriber) and a copy 
of the’ Bibleifor =.) =) = aye ies Sieg 


THE ‘* CONGREGATIONALIST ’? TEACHER’S 
BIBLE. 
Size—closed, 44 x 62 x 1} 


inches. The text occu- 
pying about 1,000 pages; 


So we thy people and sheep of thy pasture 
Will give thee thanks forever: 
We will shew forth thy praise to all generations. 
HYTIN. (The congregation will rise and sing.] 
From all that dwell below the skies. — OLD HUNDRED. 


“They shall abundantly utter the memory of thy great goodness, 
And shall sing of thy righteousness.’’ 


MINISTER.— Praise ye the Lord: 


the ‘* Helps ” 500 pages. 

Ty pe—a special size, very 
distinet, larger than 
Nonpareil, clear as Min- 
ion. 

Paper—extra quality, 
thin and clear white. 
Binding—best French 
seal, divinity circuit, 
round corners, leather 
lined, silk sewed, red 

under gold edges. 


| Whe Helps—entirely 


new and unusually full 


and complete, edited by 
the most eminent Ameri- 
canand British scholars, 
supplemented by elabo- 
rate indexes; concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chron 
ological tables, &c., and by many new maps. 


For it is good to sing praises unto our God. 
Prop.Le.— For it is pleasant, and praise is comely. 
He healeth the broken in heart 
And bindeth up their wounds. 
Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving; 
Sing praise upon the harp unto our God. 
Who covereth the heaven with clouds, 
Who prepareth rain for the earth, 
Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. 7 
He giveth to the beast his food, 
And to the young ravens which cry. 
Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem ; 
Praise thy -God, O Zion. 
For he hath strengthened the bars of thy gates; 
He hath blessed thy children within thee. 
He maketh peace in thy borders 
And filleth thee with the finest of the wheat. 
He sheweth his word unto Jacob, 
His statutes and his judgments unto Israel. 
He hath not dealt so with any nation: 
And as for his judgments they have not known them. 
Praise ye the Lord. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 
THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell copies of the Bible, sen 
| postpaid for $3.25. 


The Congregationalist was established in 
1816 and has long been recognized as the 
|} national representative of the denomination. 
It is popular rather than technical. Itisa 
| religious paper perfectly adapted to the 
| needs of the whole family circle. It has not 
| a dull page. It does not use padding; every 
| line is valuable and worth reading. Illus- 
trations of high grade are frequently intro- 
i duced. The new form (magazine page) gives 
| universal satisfaction. Liberal plans for 
the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 
| than ever. Subscription price, if paid in ad- 
vance, $3.00. Trial subscription, 38 months, 
25 cents; 6 months, $1.00. 


| : your renewal and a 
Send new name with $6 
-—— and —— 


| H two papers and 
Receive the $4.00 Bible. 


(When the second number in each couplet is not sung it will be read by minister and people im wmisomn..|) 
MinisteR.— O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good; 
RESPONSE.— For his mercy endureth forever. . 
To him who alone doeth great wonders; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
To him who led his people through the wilderness; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 


Who remembered us in our low estate; 

For his mercy endureth forever. 
He giveth food to all flesh; 

For his mercy endureth forever. 5 
O give thanks unto the God of heaven. 

For his mercy endureth forever. 


The Congregationalist, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 


(Continued on page 586.) 
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HYTSIN. (The congregation will rise and sing.] (Continued from page 584.] 


Praise to God, immortal praise, For the love that crowns our days !— NUREMBERG. 


PRAYER. [By the Minister.) 
(Here may be introduced when desired a musical response, by the organ or by a choir.) 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
ANTHEM, (Chcir} 


Rey. Alexander Milne read a review of Doctor Hor- 
ton’s Verbum Dei and Rey. D. F. Harris spoke of 
The Pastor’s Personal Preparation for Evangelistic 
Work. Sunday school themes occupied the second 
afternoon. Other topics were: Fellowship of the 
Churches, Duties to Pastorless Churches, What 
Should the Community Do for the Church, and His- 
tory of the Alexandria Church. 


Timely topics at the Medina Conference with the 
church at Chatham Center, Oct. 18, 19, were: The 
Anti-Saloon League of Ohio, What Truths Should Be 
Given the Most Prominence Today? and Are the 
Requirements Made by Our Churches Upon Their 
Members Sufticiently Exacting? There was a Y.P. 
S. C. E. hour and the usual missionary addresses by 
the secretaries. 


*( Where there is no choir this hymn may be sung, ] 
*Praise, O Praise our God and King. 
ADDRESS OR SERTIION. 
(Here may be introduced, when desired, a second Anthem er a Song of Praise, by a choir.] 


CLOSING SERVICE. 
“Be ye thankful.”’ 


MINISTER.— Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks, unto thee do we give thanks; 


ProrLe.— For that thy name is near, thy wondrous works declare. 
In everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your’ requests be made 
known unto God. 
Giving thanks unto the Father, who made us meet to be partakers of the in- 
heritance of the saints in light. 
Stablished in your faith, even as ye were taught, abounding in thanksgiving. 
And whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God the Father through him. ; : 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN Unison.— 
Through him then let us offer up a sacrifice of praise to God continually, that 
is the fruit of lips which make confession to his name. But to do good and 
to communicate forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well pleased. 
HYTIN. (The congregation will rise and sing.] 
My God, how endless is thy love.— GRATITUDE. 
BENEDICTION. (The congregation seated and bowing down.) 
MinisTER.— The Lord bless us, and keep us: the Lord make his face to shine upon 
us, and be gracjous unto us. The Lord lift up his countenance upon us and give 
us peace. Amen. 


The church in Centennial entertained Marietta 
Conference Oct. 20-22. The Signs of the Times, Rest 
and Let Rest on the Day of Rest, Congregational 
Enthusiasm and Country Evangelization were the 
chief topics considered. There was a Y.P.S.C.E. 
hour and three sermons. President J. W. Simpson 
presented the cause of Christian Education and 
Prof. N. J. Morrison spoke for all of the benevolent 
societies. { 

Illinois. 

Rey. J. A. Adams of the Warren Avenue Church, 
Chicago, is giving a series of discourses on The 
Church in History, the subjects being, The Church 
and Henry VIII., The Church and Queen Mary, The _ 
Church and John Knox, The Church and Mary 
Queen of Scots, and The Church and Queen Eliza- 
beth. Large congregations have been attracted. 
—tThe Millard Avenue Church has begun the erec- 
tion of Sunday school and social rooms adjoining 
the church building and opening into it. This much 
needed extension has been planned for some time 
and the church builds now that it may give work to 
some of the unemployed. The entire cost, apart 
from the furnishing, is to be not over $5,000. 


The Chicago Association met at Waukegan, Oct. 
10. Addresses were made on The Bearing ot Recent « 
Investigation on the Harmony of Science and Reli- 
gion, The Influence of the Recent Parliament of Re- 
‘ligions, The Sunday School Union, The Mission of 
the Church, The Necessity of New Methods, What Is 
Faithful Preaching? and The Religious Condition of 
France.—The church in Bloomington has been re- 
lieved of a crushing debt, largely by a friend who 
is not a member, and five years were given for 
repaying the sum without interest. 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, season of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

No. 2, to be published Nov. 9, will be appropriate for a service commemorating the 
Pilgrim Fathers. Address all orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 


THE CONGREGATION ALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. Indiana. 
The Northeastern Association met at Fremont, 
Oct. 10,11. The sermon was by Rey. W. W. Ferrier, ’ 


a son of the Angola church, who has been laboring 
in the State of Washington. All the churches were 
represented. Papers were presented on Proportion- 
ate Benevolence, The Bible as a Source of Pulpit 
Material and the Laymen’s Duty and addresses on - 
Preaching at Short Range, Evangelistic Meetings 
and Training of Young People in the Home and 
Church. Home and foreign missions were repre- 
sented. 


The Ohio Valley Association conyened at Gannel- 
burgh, Oct. 12. ‘The themes discussed were: How 
Shall We Make our Churches Self-Supporting and 
More Effective? and the Relation of a Sunday School 
toa Church. Rev. Rocliffe Mackintosh was received 
into membership. , 

, THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The St. Louis Congregational Club held its regular 
meeting at the Mercantile Club rooms, Oct. 16. The 
rooms are new and elegantly furnished and for the 
first time the club has a fitting place for its gather 
ings. The topic was Panics and Hard Times, the 
leading paper being presented by Rev. F. 8. Hayden, 
D.D., and consisted of a sketch of the principal 
panics in this country, with a view te their causes, 
and ended with the moral causes and results.—_Of 
the eighteen Congregational churches in St. Louis 
seven are building or preparing to build. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PASTORS USING “THE CONGREGATIONALIST” SERVICES, 


These exercises are so arranged that they may be used with or without a choir, and are so flexible 
that a choir may take a greater or less part.as seems desirable. It is thought that the services in their 
Sumplest form, with all the reponses read, will be found to have a strong element of worship, but this 
desirable element will be increased when passages can be chanted and responses sung as indicated. 

The services form an order of worship and will usually be exactly followed, but omissions, insertions 
and substitutions can be made when so arranged for by pastor and chorister. It is neither desirable nor 
necessary to announce to the congregation any such change, unless it be the substitution from a hymn- 
book of a hymn in which all take part. / 

Changes of insertion and substitution may be especially desirable where the choir is accustomed to 
frequent solo work. Places are indicated where additional choir offerings may be made. Sometimes 
words indicated to be sung as a hymn may be used as a solo, and the occasional substitution of ehoir work 
on the theme of the service will be found effective. 

By such easy changes the services can be adapted and enriched for the special needs of special 

places and other printing will be unnecessary. 

While the chants are not an essential part of the services, choirs unaccustomed to such work will 
often be glad to practice the chants, and thus add to the enrichment of worship. Pastors are, however, 
cautioned against any insistence on this point. The services should be in the hands of the choir at 
their rehearsals. 

The hymns marked * are only printed for the convenience of churches having no choirs. The pas- 
tor will often prefer to make his own selection from the hymn-book. When possible use an anthem 
as indicated. 

Haye the services distributed at the door’, one service being given to each pexSon. When the minis- 
ter rises to begin the service let him say, ‘The congregation is asked to join heartily in the service 
of the hour.” If any anxiety is felt by the pastor in regard to prompt and full responses, let him 
interest a few leading voices to do their part and the congregation will follow. It is often desir- 
able to ask the special co-operation of the young people io these services. 

It is usually best that the order of worship cover only one hour, and to this end it is suggested 
that the prayers and address or sermon be brief. i 

These services are the immediate outgrowth of the experience of a pastor and his people. It is 
hoped that the services will be found to have dignity as well as simplicity, that they will prove in 
reality orders of worship, and that they will make no demands on the people to which they will not , 
naturally and heartily respond. 


Iowa. 


The church in Correctionville, Rev. E. A. Powell, 
pastor, dedicated, Oct. 15, a house of worship cost- 
ing, with lots and furnishings, about $3,500. At the 
services $760 were raised and the buildimg was dedi- 
cated free from debt, the C.C. B.S. assisting to the 
amount of $500. Secretary Deuglass and Rey. D. B. 
Skinner assisted in the serviees. There are, beside 
the auditorium, a lecture-room, a classroom and a 
study. The seating capacity is about 300, 


Kansas. 


Messrs. Gould and Ward ef ‘Chicago Seminary 
closed their summer labors M South western Kansas . 


MAny good housekeepers are annoyed at the © ApvAncrin price of coal need not imerease the cost 
burnt edges of pudding dishes and escalloped of other necessaries. Housekeepers and mothers 
dishes when placed on the table from the oven, but can still obtain the Gail Boren’ Eagle Brand Con- 
the new London device, advertised elsewhere in densed Milk at a reasonable price. Its quality has 
this issue by Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, hasthe been maintained for over thirty years without an 
‘approyal of thousands who have tried it. equal. Grocers and Druggists. 
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one month earlier than was at first proposed and 
are spending October in visiting associations and 
churches in behalf of the seminary.—Evangelists 
Veazie and Geach are holding successful revival 
services at Osawatomie. 


The church in North Topeka has recently added a 
lecture-room to its building at a cost of about $600, 
and reopening services were held Oct. 2. Rey. L. 
Blakesley, D. D., preached a historical sermon of 
marked interest and Rey. C. M. Sheldon offered the 
dedicatory prayer. In the evening addresses upon 
The Church and the Community were made by Pres- 
ident McVicar of Washburn College, Rev. W. L. 
Byers; pastor of the church, and Rey. L. P. Broad. 
The expenses for the improvements on the building 
were wholly provided for before the reopening. The 
new room opens into the main audience-room and is 
to be used asa reading-room for the public, to be 
kept open daily. The church is doing an excellent 
work for the community. 


Eastern Association met at Valley Falls, Oct. 10, 
11, and among the topics that elicited special inter- 
est were What Conditions Should Be Imposed on 
Candidates for Church Membership? How Shall Un- 
employed Ministers Find Fields? and How Shall 
Vacant Chyrehes Procure Ministers? A committee 
was appointed to further consider the latter subject 
and report plans. 


The sessions of the Northwestern Association at 
Kensington, Oct. 3-5, were marked by spirituality 
and enthusiasm for evangelistic work. Over fifty 
representatives of the churches were in attendance. 
Among the topics were Personal Relations to Christ, 
Mission Work, What Truths Should Be Given the 
Most Prominence in the Preachirg of Today? and 
The Evangelization of the World. The churches of 
the association have neyer been more fully and 
more efficiently supplied with pastors. The woman’s 
missionary hour was a prominent feature. 


South Dakota. 


The Congregational Club of Yankton and vicinity 
met in the Conservatory of Music of Yankton Col- 
lege. Rey. M. W: Darling spoke on the Mission of 
Congregationalism—to bring back again to the 
world the early church of the New Testament; to 
stand asa mediator between conservatism and lib- 
eralism; to stand asa mediator between formalism 
in the church and a Jack of all forms; to stand asa 
peacemaker between Christian religion and science, 
by becoming an exponent of higher Christian edu- 
cation. The other address was by B. Wade Bur- 
leigh, Esq., on Laws, Contracts and the Public Con- 
science. The attendance was good. 


The church in Dover, yoked with that in Canova, 
has been blessed under the services of Mr. Ff. H. 
Russell of Chicago Seminary, who has now returned 
to his work there. Beside preaching three times 
every Sunday, during his six months’ stay on the 
field, Mr. Russell has made over 400 pastoral visits, 
kept up the prayer meetings, Christian Endeayor and 
other meetings and had the oversight of the build- 
ing of a comfortable house of worship at Dover. 
The work at Dover is another example of what 
Christian faith and persistence will do fora frontier 
field. Rev. J. H. Gurney, who preached the sermon 
at the dedication, Oct. 15, began this work more 
than twelve years ago. The first services were held 
in a sod shanty, then in a private house, then in 
the schoolhouse, where they were continued until 
the dedication of the church. During this time 
this country church has received into membership 
seventy-eight persons. Four have died, nineteen 
have been dismissed to other churches and the fifty- 
five who remain welcomed to their fellowship on 
dedication day thirteen others. Superintendent 
Thrall, who, being delayed by a late train Saturday, 
was obliged to drive across country forty-five miles, 
conducted the raising of the $150 needed to pay 
last bills. The C. C. B. S., grants $250. For some 
time the C.S.S. & P.S. has, with the Dover people, 


' been interested in carrying forward 4 Sunday school 


in an adjoining neighborhood, which now is ac- 
commodated by the new building, so that Superin- 
tendent Daley reorganized the two schools into one. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 
Balt, Albert H., Toronto, Can., to Hope Ch., Anderson, 


nd, 

BANHAM, H. E., to Sierra Valley, Cal. Accepts. 

BONFILS, Ellsworth, accepts call to Port Chester, N. Y. 

aay Es L., to permanent pastorate, North 
opeka, Kan. 

CONARD, William J.,to permanent pastorate Belgrade, 


Minn. 
eee Philip M., Bridgeport, Mich., to Vanderbilt. 
ecepts. 


8 
: DENISON, Robert C., to Pilgrim Ch., Little Rock, Ark. 


ape Robert, Center Harbor, N. H., to Campton. Ac- 
cepts. ‘ 
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GARDNER, Rufus P., accepts call to Hampstead, N. H. 

GREEN, George E., to Dover and Canova, 8. D. 

HADDEN, Jacob W , Springview, Neb., to Big Springs, 
Davis Corners and Jacke on, Wis. Accepts. 

HALL, R. B.,to Oacoma, S. D., for six months. 

HARRIS, Sheldun A., Albion, Ul., to Millburn. Ac- 


Saat 
HERBERT, Joseph, Ontario, Ill., to Woodburn. Ac- 


cepts. 

HILTON, Charles A., to Randolph, Mass. Accepts. 

HOLMAN, David A., Cannelburgh, Ind., to Big Prairie 
and Croton, Mich. Accepts. 

gates Theodore J., Newton Centre, Mass., to Hop- 

inton. 

Bares ae A., to Genoa Junction, Wis., and Rich- 
mond, Ill, : 

LAWRENCE, Edward A., First Ch., Baltimore, Md., to 
First Ch., Manchester, N. H. 

MCRAE, Isaac, to Dunlap, Kan, Accepts. 

MORRISON, Caldwell, Talon Seminary, to Conway, 
Mass. Accepts. 

OAKLEY, E. Clarence, Detroit, Mich., to Romeo. Ac- 


cepts. 
PFEIFFER, G. M., accepts call to Village and Seatter 
Creeks, Kan. 
SHOEMAKER, E. E., accepts call to Mouné City, Ill. 
SKEELS, Henry M., Whitewater, Col., to Eldon, Io. 
WALLACE, Louis, Callahan’s, Cal.,to Alturas. Accepts. 
WEBSTER, Eugene C., ro Neponset, Mass. Accepts. 
YOUNG, Harry W., to Mississippi Ave. Ch., Portland, 
Ore. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Inetallations. 
BANHAM, H. E., 0. Oct. 2, Stockton, Cal. Parts by Rey. 

Messrs. C. L. Eby, J. W. Brier and R. H. Sink. 
CLARK, Edward L., 7, Oct. 19, Central Ch., Boston, 
Mass. Sermon, Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D.D.; 
other Bante, Rev. Messrs. W. E. Barton, H. P. Peck, 
i. J. Patrick, D.D., A. E. Dunning, D.D., Wolcott 
a ee D.D., G. A. Gordon, D. D., and W. J. Tucker, 


HARDCASTLE, William, o. Oct. 18, De Smet, 8. D._ Ser- 
mon, Rey. G. W. Shaw; other parts, Rev. C. M. Daley 
and Jere Kimball, 

HEWITT, J. L., i. Oct. 17, Green Bay, Wis. Sermon, 
Rev. Judson ‘Titsworth, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
ae Henry Fayille, E. G. Updyke and John ¥a- 
ville. 

PERKS, Harry, o.p. Sept. 21. Corralitos, Cal. Sermon, 
Rey. W. H. Cross; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. M. 
‘Tenney, E. 8S. Wiliams and J. A. Cruzan. 

PETTIBONE, Charles H., 7. Sept. 21, Boulevard Ch., 
Highlands, Col. Sermon, Rey. F. T. Rayley; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. C. M. Clark, J. C. Rollins, T. A. 

zzell, Addison Blanchard, ©. M. Sanders and &. E. 
Paddock. 

PRATT, D. Butler, i. Oct. 18, asso. p. Beecher Memorial 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sermon, Rey. A. J. F. Behrends, 
D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H.S. Bliss, C. H, Dan- 
iels, D. D., R. J. Kent and C. W. King. 


Kesignations. 

ADAM, J. Douglass, Manchester, Vt. 
FULLERTON, Bradford M., Waltham, Mass. 
HANCOCK, Joseph J., Fifield, Wis. 

Churches Organized. 
BRISTOL, Ct., recognized Oct. 17. 
KEYSTONE, Wis., Cleveland, Sept. 5. 
SIMONSVILLE, Vt., Oct, 19. Twenty-eight members, 
WOODWARD, OkI1., ‘Oct. 15. Eleven members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Allegan, Mich., 11 13 Lakewood, N. Y., — 20 
Andover, Me., — 8 Liber, Ind., — 8 
Anita, Lo., 1 38 Lincoln, Neb., Plym- 
Appleton, Wis., 2 3 outh, — 3 
Armourdale, Kan., — 21 Maybee, Mich., 14 14 
Atlas, Ill., 8 9 Menoken, N.D., — 38 
Beloit, Wis.,Second, 4 6 Milltown, N.B., 13 13 
Buffalo Park, Kan., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Branch, — 16 South, 6 1 
Canova, S. D., 2 4 Mt. Pleasant, Wn., — 25 
Carson Vity, Mich., 3 6 Newcastle, Neb., — 6 
Charlotte, W, (O45 1 10 Newell, Io., — 3 
Champoeg, Ore. — 10 Newport, Ky., 34 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Nordhoff, Cal., 8 ll 
First, 2 4 Norwalk, Ct., — 6 
Chicago, IJ., Univer- Oleander, Cal., 6 6 
sity, 3 18 Oneida, Kan., Pe %9) 
Cincinnati, O., Walnut Peoria, Ill., Avery- 
ills, 3 10 ville, 27 36 
Clay Center, Neb, 2 3 First, 4 14 
Cleveland, O., Swed- Peru, Ill., 10 


Pleasant Valley, Wis.,14 14 
Portland, Ore., Has- 


_ 
~ 
— 


ish, 
Clintonville, Wis., 


Scandinavian, — ll salo Street, 3 
Colchester, Vt., 3 3 Rockport, Me., — 8 
Crete, Neb., — 8 Rosedale and Poso, 
Decatur, Ill., — 6 Cal., 8 
East Qrange, N.J., 5 14 San Francisco, Cal., 
Easton, Ct., — 16 Bethany, 3.3 
El Reno, Okl., 4 6 San Mateo, Cal., 8. 4 
Fairmont, Neb., 2 4 Shelby, Ala., — 7 
Franklin, Wn., — 12 Simonsville, Vt., 18 28 
Genoa, Neb., — 4 South Woodbury, Vt.,1 3 
Grand Rapids, Mich , Spring Hills, S.D., — 18 

Park, 1 7 St. Louis, Mo., First, 1 7 

Smith Memorial, 5 8 — Webster Groves, — 3 

South, 2 4 St. Paul, Minn., Park 8 
Hancock, Wis., 6 14 Tabor, Lo. 3 14 
Hastings,Néb., ' — 8 Tappen, N.D., ayes 
Highland, Ill., 5 7 Tipton, Cal., 3 4 
Hutebinson, Minn., — 3 Wattsville, — 19 
Hyde Park, Vt. 1 5 Waupun, Wis., 3.4 
Indianapolis, Ina. 5 Westmore, Vt., 5 10 

People’s, i 4 6 Windham, Vt., 16 16 
Irene, S. D., — 6 Woodford, Vt., — 3 
Ithaca, N.Y., 2 6 Twenty-six churches 

5 with two or less, 29 46 


Junction City, Kan., — 

Kingsley, Io., 4 ; 
Conf., 296; Tot., 158. 

Total since Jan. 1. Cony’, 12,581; TZot., 26,825. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The growth of the somewhat new organization of 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip is indicated 
by the fact that arrangements are being made fora 
fedetal convention, to be held in the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, New York City, Nov. 2,3. The pro- 
gram shows a number of eminent speakers, among 


them Dr. John Halland Dr. F. E. Clark. An inter- | 


esting feature will be a model chapter meeting. Re- 
duced rates for fares and entertainment are pro- 
vided for, full particulars of which can be obtained 
of Edward M. Lyman, 165 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 
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— Cushing ‘Academy at Ashburnham en- 
rolls 240 students, the largest number in its 
history. Although the sessions of the school 
have been held in temporary quarters since 
the fire which destroyed the main building 
last January, the school has grown and pros- 
pered. A large main building and science 
building are being erected. 

—— Two important changes mark the open- 
ing of Marietta College. The facilities for 
scientific work have been greatly increased 
and modernized, and a department has been 
established under the name of Marietta Col- 
lege for Women. While in one sense this is a 
separate school, having a faculty of its own, it 
is under the same general management and the 
work will be co-ordinate, two of the courses 
being the same. Dr. KE. E Phillips, professor of 
Greek, is in Europe and will study in Greece. 

—— Williams College opens with a fresh- 
man class of 110 and a total of 350 students. 
Professor Wild has left for two years’ classical 
study abroad, and the place of Prof. Bliss 
Perry, who has taken the chair of rhetoric 
and oratory at Princeton, is filled by Dr. 
FF. G. Mather, ’89, who received the degree 
of Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1892. Pro- 
fessor Hewitt has returned from a year at 
Athens as one of the directors of the American 
School, and new instructors have been ap- 
pointed in modern languages and physics. 
There have been but few applicants this year 
to enter the new course, leading to the degree 
of A.B., in which modern languages and 
higher mathematics are to take the place of 
Greek. The three laboratories, costing $150,- 
000, given by Mr. F. F. Thompson, ’56, are 
nearly finished and already in use. 

—— The faculty and students of Drury Col- 
lege, together with agood number ofthe citizens 
of Springfield, assembled at Stone Chapel, Sept. 
25, to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of 
the founding of the college. Two reminiscent 
_addresses were made—one by Mr. Paul Roulet, 
one of the three members of the first faculty, 
and the other by Mr. J. T, White, the first 
applicant for admission and now a prominent 
attorney of Springfield. The more formal ad- 
dress of the evening was given by Rev. E. C. 
Evans on the subject, Drury: Its Achieve- 
ments and Aspirations. The celebration was 
a modest affair, though the event itself is 
worthy of larger attention and publicity. 
The effort now making to raise $150,000 to 
meet Dr. Pearsons’s generous offer of $50,000, 
deserves tosucceed. Inspite of rigid economy 
there is an annual deficit of $5,000. To carry 
on the work on the present scale with the 
greatest possible effiviency, the permanent en- 
dowment ought to be $250,000. Not until that 
mark is reached can enlargement be seriously 
considered. 


— 


* Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder 
Highest of all in leavening strength 
| —Latest United States Government Food 
| Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


Several invited guests graced the platform 
at Horticultural Hall last Monday evening. 
President Little called the club to order at 
5.30 Pe. M., and a blessing was invoked by Rey. 
Jinzo Naruse of Japan. After supper and the 
usual routine business, a letter was read from 
the Chicago Club announcing the rally which 
that body proposes to hold in the Art Institute 
next Monday. Theserious illness of President 
Price of Livingston Institute, North Carolina, 
was heard with regret. Dr. F. D. Shepard of 
Aintab gave an interesting account of the 
work of medical missions in Turkey, and Rev. 
Dr. E. L. Clark, the new pastor of Central 
Church, made a brief, bright speech in re- 
sponse to the cordial greeting with which the 
club welcomed him to Boston. The topic of 
the evening, The Foundations of the State, 
was treated-ina thoughtful and forceful paper 
by Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


ROBINSON—SMITH—In De Smet, S. D., Oct. 12, by 


Supt. C. M. Daley, Rev. W. E. Robinson of Oelwein, 


Io.,and Rena A. Smith of De Smet. 
SANKEY—JOSLYN—In Northfield, Oct. 17, by Rev. 
T. J. Clark, Edward, oldest son of Ira D. Sankey, and 
Grace Joslyn. 
SMITH—BREED—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 17, by Prof. 
L. B. Paton, Rev. Frank Hyatt Smith of Cambridge 
and Elizabeth Alice Breed of New York. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


AYER—In Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 8, at the home of her 
son-in-law, Prof. De B. K. Ludwig, Phila A. Hallett, 
wife of Nathan Ayer and mother of Rey. F. D. Ayer. 
aged 80 yrs. 


MISS ABIGAIL PECK. 


Miss Peck, aged eighty-one years, died at her home on 
the Tuscarora Reservation, Niagara Co., N. Y., Sept. 14. 
For forty-one years she had been with the Indians of 
that reservation, and with unceasing and most untiring 
fidelity has labored among them as teacher and friend 
and been to them their beloved guide and counselor. 
Very faithfully they ministered to her during her last 
weeks of extreme feebleness. Before the casket was 
taken from the rooms she had so long occupied they sang, 
with pathetic sweetness,‘‘Asleepin Jesus, blessed sleep.” 
Nearly every present member of the reservation, ex- 
cept the younger portion, had been under her instruc- 
tion in those rooms. Their church, where the funeral 
service was held, was nearly filled with their own peo- 
ple, and the little company who followed as they bore 
the beloved form to the spot on their burial ground 
where she wished to be placed will never forget that 
glimpse of a transfiguration both human and divine— 
the group of reverent mourners who stood by that open 
grave, as they joined in singing a sacred song in their 
native tongue, who once had not heard of Jesus but 
Boy could sing His praises and tell of His redeeming 

ove. 

Miss Peck was born in Greenwich, Ct., and united 
with the Congregational church there in 1828, under the 
pastorate of Rev. Chauncey Wilcox. She has been a 
constant contributor to our various benevolent societies, 
rarely omitting to follow all special appeals, either 
home or foreign, with a token of her ready sympathy 
and interest. It will be a comfort to the friends of her 
earlier years to know that Mrs. Sarah M. (Rockwood) 
Gaskill of Lockport,» daughter of Rey. and Mrs. Gil- 
bert Rockwood, who were with the Tuscaroras from 
1837 to 1861, was with this devoted missionary teacher 
during her last illness and at the time of her death. 


MRS. L, A. KARR, 


Mrs. Karr, the daughter of H. M. and A. F. Newton, 
was boru Dec. 7, 1844, in Lumpkin Co., Ga. In her chiid- 
hood and youth she was submissive to parental in- 
structions and shared a large interest in the hearts and 
admirations of her many young friends, and in Novem- 
ber, 1865, she was happily married to John A. Karr of 
Carroll Co., Ga. ‘There, in 1868, she was converted and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
which she lived a Christian life twenty-four years. Mrs. 
Karr was a devoted wife and mother and an earnest 
Christian worker, Her influence for good is felt among 
many with whom she was associated. She loved the 
cause of Christ which she had espoused, and made 
many sacrifices for the same by way of visiting the 
sick and caring for and administering to the destitute. 
It was her delight to care for the preachers of Christ. 
They ever found hearty reception and cordial weleome 
in her doors. . 

July 23, 1892, she was seized with disease, of which she 
suffered two months. And while she lingered, with 
unabating sufferings, she gave evidence of perfect sub- 
mission, and often with unwavering faith referred to 
her future home in heaven, and her last words which 
were addressed to her relatives and friends, who stood 
near to catch her whispers, were, “‘ Meet me in heaven.” 
So departed this life one who has gone to live with the 
angels in heaven. She has not gone to live with stran- 
gers but to be guest with her four little boys who pre- 
ceded her to the saints’ everlasting rest. She leaves a 
husband and little daughter and their many sympa- 
thizing friends to mourn her loss, H. EN. 


MRS. AMELIA E. BREED. 


Mrs. Amelia E. (Bosworth) Breed died in Ann Arbor 
Mich., Sept. 28, suddenly. She was born in Smithville, 
Jefferson Uo., N. Y., June 13, 1820; educated at Black 
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River Institute, Watertown and Pittsfield Seminary, 
Mass. Married Rev. S. D. Breed Sept. 14, 1848, remoy- 
ing to Michigan the same year. With her husband she 
shared the trials and burdens of pioneer life and lived 
to see the wilderness State transformed into a garden. 
Asa pastor’s wife she was always judiciously helpful and 
her life and influence remains as a precious memory, 
gladly recognized by many communities. In the home 
her gentle manners, pure spirit and appreciative affec- 
tion not only bound her household to her most devotedly 
put also attracted an ever growing circle of friends to 
its cordial and beautiful hospitality, Without self-con- 
sciousness, she lived as a saint of God, adorning the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. Beside her 
husband, with whom she walked in closest union for 
forty-five years, she leaves four children, two daughters 
and two sons, the latter being Rev. D. P. Breed, D.D., 
of Wyandotte, and President M. A. Breed of Benzonia 
College. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE F. HEUSTIS. 


The removal by death of Mrs. Heustis of Hyde Park, 
Mass., leaves asad and vacant place in the hearts of a 
large circle. She had gained to an unusual degree the 
confidence and esteem of all who came under the influ- 
ence of her strong and cultivated mind and winning 
disposition. Of quiet manners and self-distrustful hers 
was a character to which nearness added peculiar 
charms. Finely educated and of cultivated tastes she 
nevertheless entered into the duties of practical and 
domestic life with uncompromising fidelity. She lived 
for others and into their lives sought to pour the 
strength and richness of herown. In the sanctuary of 
home she shone with a luster whose beauty and bright- 
ness never dimmed. 

Her spiritual life was her most noteworthy charac- 
teristic. In early years she devoted herself to Christ. 
Her ideals of Christian living were exceptionally high 
and ennobling. A sensitive nature and keen consci- 
entiousness made her exceedingly quick to detect the 
slightest fault of herown. She thought of others far more 
highly than of herself. God was pleased to take down 
the earthly tabernacle painfully. But the triumphs of 
grace were as conspicuous as had been the fidelity of 
her previous life. Every cloud had vanished and the 
light of the Saviour’s presence was bright exceedingly. 
Almost her last words, spoken in great feebleness but 
with expressive gestures of her hands, were: “I feel 
the everlasting arms beneath, around, about me.” A 
little later, with the word “ beautiful” upon her lips, she 
passed into unconsciousness. Surrounded by husband, 
sons and an only brother, having received from each 
assurances that they would meet her in heaven, the 
gates of pearl were swung open and the patient suf- 
ferer entered into rest. She had been faithful unto 
death and hers is now the crown of life. ; D. 


MRS. EDWARDS A. PARK. 


Mrs. Maria Edwards Park was born in Northampton, 
Mass., April 22, 1812, and was the eighth child of Col. 
William and Rebecea (Tappan) Edwards. Her ancestry 
was a remarkable one, as on her father’s side she was a 
great-granddaughter of President Jonathan Edwards, 
while through her mother’s family (Tappan) she was 
great fra pilaauphier of Mary Franklin, Benjamin 

franklin’s sister. The families of Edwards and Tap- 
pan were both fruitful in eminent men, and Mrs. Park 
was fortunate in inheriting some of the choicest traits 
of both lines of ancestry. Her father sent her at an 
early age to the best schools for young ladies then 
known, and when Miss Catherine Beecher opened her 
school in Hartford, Ct., the young girl was sent there 
and felt herself indebted through life to the inspiring 
influence of her teachers, one of whom became after- 
wards Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

On Sept. 21, 1836, Miss Edwards was married to Prof. 
E. A. Park, D.D., then beginning, as professor of rhet- 
oric, his long connection with Andover Seminary. 
Placed in a situation of considerable prominence, her 
quiet dignity, great personal beauty, native refinement, 
sound judgment and rare executive ability readily en- 
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abled her to meet its demands upon her. She wasa 
true helpmeet to her husband, a judicious and devoted 
mother, a most generous hostess to her many distin- 
guished guests, a friend indeed to many needy pupils 
of Phillips and Abbot.Academies and the theologi- 
calseminary. Many of these students still treasure her 
words of sympathy, encouragement or advice, often 
accompanied by substantial gifts, among their choicest 
recollections. er innate love of the beautiful showed 
itself in her passion for flowers and intense enjoyment 
of pictures and objects of art. She séemed to have a 
genius for friendship and it is difficult to describe the 
tenderness of the relation which existed between her- 
self and those who stood nearest to her. 

For the last thirteen months an invalid, she seemed 
only to grow more lovely each day. Her childlike trust 
in her Saviour, her gratitude to all who ministered to 
her, her quiet humor and_ her quik ‘sympathy with 
trouble, her pleasure in all the beautiful things with 
which her friends and neighbors Pete her, made 
her sickroom the most attractive of the house and her 
companionship a blessing to the last day of her life. On 
the morning of Oct. 7 the end came suddenly. The 
funeral services on Tuesday morning, Oct. 10, were held 
at her home and most appropriately and feelingly con- 
ducted by Dr. J. W. Wellman, assisted by Dr. D. L. 
Furber. Besides her husband two children survive her, 
a daughter who resides at home and a son who is pastor 
of the Congregational church in Gloversville, N. 
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Mr. Simeon Staples 


‘¢] Had a Running Sore 
On my ankle five years, the doctors pronouncing 
it saltrheum. Itcontinued to increase in size, 
until I cémmenced taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Hood’s*:"Cures 


and using Hood’s Olive Ointment. At the end 
of two years I was completely cured and have 
had no trouble with it since.’ SmmEON 
Stapizs, East Taunton, Mass. Get Hood’s. 


00d’s Pills cure liver ills, jaundice, bil- 
tease sick headache and constipation. 254 


A LUCKY MOMENT. | 


The Frenchman strives for originality and beauty 
of outline, the Englishman for solid construction, the 
American for comfort. But the designer of this sofa 
has wedded all three qualities in a glorious trinity. 

You feel the foreign flavor in the first glance at 
this frame; no one but a Frenchman could have 
instigated the graceful, curving side-seats which 
suggest a conversation a@ deux. 

In the solid strength of the framing there is seen 


the impress which the Englishman has left upon modern cabinetwork. Lastly, as you 
sink down in the deep seat, you know the American side of comfort. 


This sofa is a success—artistically, mechanically and popularly. 


It only remains 


for you to decide the one important question whether you will seize the occasion and be 


master of it. 


You say, very naturally, that other interesting styles will come from time to time. 
That is true, but remember that the point where so many persons in this world fail is in 
not knowing the Jucky moment when it arrives. : 

Our new price list, 288 pages, 300 illustrations, sent on receipt of five 2 ct. stamps. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


‘48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 


-Rae’s Lucca -Oil s 


The Perfection = = 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY ; 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


Established 1836. 


of 
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PUBLIC OPINION ON THE DECISION 
AT WORCESTER. 


The friends of pure Christianity, as dis- 
tinguished from theological dogma in the 
‘work of foreign missions, receive the result 
with joy and gratitude. This is not a revo- 
lution in the sense of an overturning; it is 
a revolution that restores. ... Now the 
American Board is called back to real Con- 
gregationalism. Whether there will yet be 
strife against the victors cannot be positively 
determined, but so far the result is honora- 
ble, historically just, and full of promise for 
the future.—Springfield-Republican. 


Whatever may be the theological bearings 
of the decision its practical effects must be 
good, since it will enable the churches 
which support the board to make it do what 
they want done, and will put an end to the 
ludicrous notion that a man who is ortho- 
dox in the United States is made heterodox 
by going to Japan.—New York Evening 
Post. 


It was a controversy that might have been 

avoided by a little more Christian toleration 
on the part of the conservatives. That they 
“made the fight for what they considered to 
be a fundamental principle of Christian be- 
lief will be denied by no one. But that they 
were mistaken in their view of the matter is 
now shown by the only test known to Con- 
gregationalism—a majority vote. Thecreed 
of Congregationalists is what living Congre- 
gationalists say it is. It is, therefore, sub- 
ject at any time to modification and change, 
and as a matter of fact that principle has 
been constantly recognized in the history of 
Congregationalism. . . . It is to be noted, 
however, that the vote of the board is not a 
decision that the theory of probation after 
death is a doctrine of the church. It simply. 
means that if a man holds, as a personal 
opinion, that the heathen who have not had 
an opportunity to accept the gospel are not 
necessarily lost, but may have a chance 
after death, he shall not for that reason be 
disqualified from acting as a missionary. 
In other words, the theory of probation is 
recognized as an open question, as to which 
every man must be persuaded in his own 
mind.—New York Tribune. 


In this settlement of the question we do 
not see that the board has retreated one 
inch from its original position. Mr. Noyes 
came to that body as a stranger, a man un- 
tried, and they acted on their fears. He 
comes now as a tested man, whose methods 
are approved by his co-laborers. The con- 
ditions are changed. The board stands 
where it has always stood, loyal to truth; 
but experience has shown them that this 
man is not to be feared, and that whatever 
crooked views he may hold they are apart 
from his work.—Christian Inquirer. 


It is difficult, however, to see how the 
Prudential Committee hereafter can refuse 
an appointment to a candidate who holds 
the views that are held by Mr. Noyes. In 
fact, both Dr. Alden and Dr. Thompson, 
who have been prominent in the opposition 


_to Mr. Noyes, regarded the action of the 


board as a reversal of its position hitherto 
and resigned.—Ziun’s Advocate. 


Such a course admits of but two explana- 
tions—either that in the supposed interests 
of harmony the majority thought best to 
surrender to the minority, and contenting 
themselves with abstractly reaffirming their 
-adherence to their former position they pro- 
ceeded immediately to abandon that posi- 
tion, or that they do not now think that Mr. 
Noyes believes in the theory of future pro- 
bation in any such sense as to hold it as a 
Christian doctrine or to be willing to teach 
it as such.—Christian at Work. 


The theological question remains and will 
embarrass the Prudential Committee in the 
future as in the past. It is true that in 
doubtful cases of doctrine the candidate 
may be referred to the corporate member- 


ship. Yet this leaves the referring to be 


done by the committee a most invidious 
task, and the contest is itself thereby only 
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transferred to another department, where 
equal trouble in settling theological dis- 
tinctions is apt to be experienced.—The 
Watchman. 


It is impossible that the appointment of 
Mr. Noyes, if it should be decreed at Worces- 
ter—a result we do not anticipate—should 
settle the controversy in the board; on the 
contrary, it will intensify it and give it new 
life. It is not a peace measure, but a war 
measure; not the end of agitation, but the 
beginning of new troubles.—Independent, 
Oct. 12. 


The country was not more tired of the 
din of war and of the stress of an internecine 
conflict thirty years ago than the churches 
are of this almost interminable controversy 
in the American Board. All that can be 
done on the part of the majority to bring 
hostilities to an end has been done. He who 
raises his voice now for renewed disturbance 
ought to be regarded as a traitor to the great 
cause which the board was established to 
promote.—Independent, Oct. 19. 


Still the question remains, and many very 
thoughtful and observant persons believe 
that for the sake of peace the camel’s head 
has been admitted intothetent. The board 
has not intentionally hauled down its flag, 
it is trne. It has not deliberately surren- 
dered to the foe, If it has admitted the 
wooden horse within the walls of its Troy it 
has done so unconsciously, and if disaster 
follows the cause will lie rather in the 
want of judgment than in any lack of strict 
conscientiousness and of true devotion to the 
truth of God.—New York Observer. ; 


Baking Dish Collars. 


SHOWING THE CORRUGATED PAPER COLLAR 
BEFORE AND AFTER BEING STRETCHED 
- ON TO THE BAKING DISH, 


Price, 50 Cents Per Dozen. 


Sent by mail anywhere on receipt of 55 cents. 


Hobhs's Anti-TannleGhina Tealntusers 


A desideratum for making a cup of pure 
tea individually. 

Fit any size cup. 

Approved by thousands who have used 
them. 

Sample sent by mail safely anywhere. 
Price 50 cents each. 


Jones, McDuliee & strattoy, 


- China, and Glass Merchants. 


Also Sole Importers aud Distributors for 
the U. 8S. of the above specialties, 


120 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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UNUSUAL BARGAINS 


dams T Neo 


Fall Qvercoats. 


During the next two weelhis we 
shail offer, in our Betail Clothing 
Department, some remarkable bar- 
gains in Fall Overcoats. 

We have a surplus stock, which 
we have determined not to carry 
over to another and have 
marked down the lots to be closed 
out at omce to such prices as must 
Early selec- 


season, 


imsure a quick sale. 
tioms will secure the greatest bar- 
gaims. 

The goods have all been made in 
our workshops on our own premises. 


Macullar, Parker & Company 
400 Washington St. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 1s 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, oct. 20. 

The meeting was led by Mrs. Miron Wins- 
low. Brief sketches were given of mission- 
aries in Van, Turkey, especially suggested 
by the prayer. calendar. Mention was made 
of those who were to sail on Saturday from 
New York, Mrs. Marden returning to Marash 
accompanied by Miss Hess and Miss Chambers, 
under appointment for Erzroom, all of the 
W. 3B. M.I. Mrs. Dr. Shepard, whose hus- 
band is in charge of the hospital in Aintab, 
herself a trained physician ‘with several 
years’ practice in that city, gave interesting 
facts concerning evangelistic efforts, espe- 
cially the work of the Y. P. 8. C. E. and that 
which is done for and by young women. 
Meetings held for women have grown so large 
as to necessitate holding them in the church. 
An educated native woman who conducts 
these meetings and who has been led unex- 
pectedly into temperance work has met with 
opposition because she isa woman. In spite 
of obstacles, however, a society of reformed 
men now numbers 400. Miss Chamberlain of 
Sivas spoke of the guiding hand of God as 
seen by missionaries shut out from Christian 
fellowship and counsel of the workers at 
home. 
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A GRATEFUL MAN. 


It has been my duty during the past two 
months to solicit between four and five thou- 
sand dollars to cancel a floating debt of the 
Lay College. All know how close money has 
been. But the princeliness of character dis- 
played by some who are often solicited for 
benevolence is striking and admirable. It 
makes us think better of our race. I quote 
from a letter written by one who had never 
seen the institution but knew of its work: 
“Dear Brother; I have received yours and 
noted its contents carefully, and, while these 
are times that many of the very men who 
are willing to do the most are very hard 
pressed, still I am quite well aware that the 
Master’s work must go on just the same, and 
that those who are willing to make an extra 
exertion will have an extra blessing.” He 
made a generous subscription. I think it due 
to all to know the royalty of character that is 
being displayed by members of the great class 
of givers. For oneI want to thank them for 
their great courtesy, constancy, liberality and 
piety developed by the exercise of what has 
been called “ the divine grace of giving.” 

Lay College, Revere, Mass. J. P. Brxpy. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


The entire business world is watching daily 
with keenest anxieties the latest news from 
Washington. At this writing the indications 
point to a compromise the essential features 
of which are: (1) repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sh@tman act, to take effect Oct. 
1, 1894; (2) coinage of the seigniorage bullion 
now in the treasury and to be accumulated be- 
fore Oct. 1, 1894; (3) retirement of all notes of 
denominations less than $10, to make room 
for more silver dollars or silver certificates ; 
(4) omission to provide directly for an issue of 
bonds to strengthen the gold reserve. 

This is a full-fledged compromise. It is 
doubtful whether the President will agree to 
it. Probably the business community will 
“welcome this, as it would any half-way satis- 
factory solution of the present stand-off. The 
better thinkers will regret the necessity (?) of 
any compromise whatever. 

As to the compromise as outlined, the first 
feature, that of postponement to Oct. 1 of the 
taking effect of the repeal, is of no great con- 
sequence. The second feature, that of coining 
the seigniorage bullion, is vicious in principle. 
It is inflation, pure and simple. The govern- 
ment might as well coin so much token 
money of no intrinsic value whatever, or 
issue so much fiat paper money. This in- 
flation will stimulate speculation, but the 
country can absorb the extra dollars and 
find use for them if the end of the coinage can 
be brought in sight. The proposed with- 
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drawal of the small treasury notes will deprive 
the common people of any chance ever to get 
anything but the poorer classes of our cur- 
rency. The neglect to provide for an issue of 
bonds and the strengthening of the gold re- 
serve is most unfortunate. 

There is a spirit of inflation underlying this 
compromise which does not augur favorably 
for further sound and conservative financial 
legislation by this Congress. And there is 
more legislation in sight upon banking and 
currency matters. Inflation will be welcomed 
by the unthinking, for its first effects are 
pleasing enough. But the inevitable pricking 
of the bubble causes more trouble than can 
ever be compensated for. 

The vast accumulations of money at the 
financial centers, a natural process of inflation 
following a panic, are stimulating speculation 
a bit, and are making the conditions of general 
trade somewhat easier, although there is no 
material improvement in the general outlook. 


Don’? OVERLOOK THIS.—In our advertising col- 
umns today there isan announcement of more than 
usual interest. It is headed A Lucky Moment, and 
it will repay any one of our readers if they will take 
the time to find the announcement and see to what 
the ‘‘lucky moment”’ refers. The firm who is re- 
sponsible for this “lucky moment” is Paine’s Fur- 
niture Company, 48 Canal Street. 


Financial. 


Works on Sundays 


and holidays, night and 
day, year after year. 
Who does? Interest; 
zt never stops. It’s im- 
portant whether you get 
| 3% or 6%. We send 


our pamphlet free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘ners, tras. 


fiease uicuvivon the Congregationalist. 


HUME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 
CASHNOAPT TAT. oo0rs hadescerceds Geet ee $3,000,000.00 


Reserve Premium Fund 2.5.0.0 0 sce cseecssecses 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes — 880,941.78 
NGtiSarplus steric celine sok soled cidauenee sees ene aie 1,009,548.33 
CASH ASSETS -.. $9,116,182.11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cashiin Banks ayo seu meno ouencc eee iene $193,631.78 
Real Estate... esinisivisis/aie  elatuia’e-alelesire apes 1,563,781.37 
Bonds and M being firstlien on Real 
states Ginn. cpeemenae ence tenes soon oenee 608,759.37 


United States Stocks (market value)......... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bond: 
(market ‘valtle) . iP iiase sevens ss ccc ue 


1,408,550.00 
Ss 
- 8,573,455.00 


State and City Bonds (market value) 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.. 121,000.90 
Premiums uncollected and in han e 
718,505,67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892 36,816.18 
"TOMA Woot. sscmhbdccrenedeesce at #9,116,182.11 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
7 ve SNOW DR } Vice-Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW, 


} Secretaries. 


j T. BL G 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 11, 1893. 


8% Guaranteed rucraia Stock. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 


$15,000.00 cash dividends. paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


26 October 1893. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad Company. 


P.O. BOX 346. NO. 95 MILK ST. 


CIRCULAR NO. 69. 
BosTon, Oct. 11, 1893. 
T0 THE HOLDERS OF THE 


GUARANTEED FUND MORTGAGE 
6 PER CENT. NOTES, 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
: Company: 


THE GUARANTEE FUND MORTGAGE SIX PER 
CENT. NOTES of the Atchison Company, issued Nov. 1, 
1888, and due Nov. 1, 1893, for $9,000,000 (and of whichithe 
company acquired since their issue $2,000,000, leaving 
$7,000,000 outstanding and in the hands of yourselves), 
are upon an underlying lien to the GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BOND INDENTURE 
of the Company, dated Oct. 15, 1889, which originated” 
with the Financial Reorganization of the Company, un- 
der which, as well, provision was made for the retention ~ 
by the Union Trust Company of New York, as Trustee, 
of GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. GOLD 
BONDS of an eqtial amount of such bonds, $9,000,000 to 
provide for ultimate retirement of the GUARANTEE 
FUND NOTES. 

The Directors of the Atchison Company believe it to 
be advantageous to the Company to defer retirement of 
the GUARANTEE FUND NOTES five years, or until 
Noy. 1, 1898, the GENERAL MORTGAGE FOUR PER 
CENT. GOLD BONDS reserved remaining with the 
Trustee until required for purpose of such retirement. 


The Company now offers to the holders ‘of 
the GUARANTEE FUND MORTGAGE 
SIX PER CENT. NOTES the right of such 
extension at par, with a cash commission of 
five per cent., to be paid by the Company on 
Nov. 1, 1893, to sucheholders as will signify 
their assent on or before Oct. 25 instant. 

The principal and interest of the extended 
Guarantee Fund Notes will be payable in gold. 

The NOTES of those holders who have not 
assented to extension by Oct. 25 instant will be 
acquired and paid for in full on Nov. 1, by a 
syndicate who will extend the NOTES for the 
period above stated. 


Holders are respectfully asked to promptly communi- 
cate their wishes in writing to J 
J. W. REINHART, PRESIDENT, , 
95 Milk St., Boston. 
Those who assent will be notified when to present 
their NOTES at the office of the Company for indorse- 


ment, affixing of new coupon sheets, and receipt of cash 
premium, payable Nov. 1. 


’ 


By order of the Board of Directors, 


GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
J. W. REINS ART, President. 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


DENVER and COLORADO. 


OUR SERVICES are offered to those who 
hold mortgages made by insolvent Invest- 
ment Companies and to those who are dissatisfied 
with their present representatives. 

We attend to the collection of principal and in- 
terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 
city and State, care for real property, collect 
rents, pay taxes, and in general do and perform 
such things as will best protect and advance the 
interests of clients 

We can furnish references in most parts of the 
East. Where the amount involved warrants it we 
will make an indemnity bond if desired. 

Our wide experience in these matters, our knowl- 
edge of real estate values, and_our extensive ac- 
quaintance in all parts of the State, enable us to 
render most efficient service for a moderate 
charge. 

We solicit correspondence. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. 


AUTEDLPCUUUCUUOUDEDUCOGUCDNGECLROCCRCROUCROCCSU SEONG OCCT EER 


“PULDRQUCSHCSCU CREO URES CRD CR SOOT C RHODE CONOR 


‘HENRY A. CLIFFORD, 
Investors’ Agent, 
31 Milk Street, Boston. Room 7. 


Western Mortgages Collected 


Hight years’ residence in Kansas. Ten years member 
of Massachusetts Bar. Callor send for circular giving 
schedule of charges and references. 


yi FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES coro. 


Send for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH 


26 October 1893 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


DR. PHILIP SCHAFF, 


In the death of Dr. Schaff, which occurred at his 
home in New York City, Oct. 20, from paralysis, 
America loses one of the greatest ecclesiastical 
scholars of the century. Born Jan. 1.1819, in Coire, 
Switzerland, educated at Stuttgart, Tiibingen, Halle 
and Berlin, he attained distinction for scholarship 
at an early age, receiving the degree of B. D. at Ber- 
lin in 1841. Three years later he accepted a profes- 
sorship in the theological seminary of the German 
Reformed Church at Mercersburg, Pa., and was 
tried soon afterward for heresy but acquitted by 
the synod. His work at Mercersburg was inter- 
rupted by the Civil War, which turned the building 
into a military hospital. He then removed to New 
York, assumed the secretaryship of the Sabbath 
committee and delivered several courses of lectures 
on chureh history at the theological seminaries in 
Andover, Hartford and New York. In 1870 he ac- 
cepted the chair of sacred literature in Union Semi- 
nary, remaining in that office until a short time be- 
fore his death when he was retired as professor 
emeritus. He was one of the founders of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, representing that body in Europe 
on three different occasions and acting as its dele- 
gate to Russia for the purpose of petitioning the 
czar to grant religious liberty to his subjects in 
the Baltic provinces. He was also president of the 
American Bible Revision Committee and of the 
American Society of Church History, filling both 
positions with distinguished ability. He was a pro- 
lific writer and his numerous historical and exegeti- 
eal works rank among the highest of their kind. 

Last summer Dr. Schaff suffered a paralytic stroke 
from which henever fully recovered. His personal 
characteristics, which were singularly lovable, will 
be described in an article soon to be printed from 
one who enjoyed a close friendship with the great 
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CHICAGO. 


FOR INFANTS’ FOODS. 


LHL 


Subscribers’ Column. Railroads and Excursions. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words AN D 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
Te 
rHE WORL | IN. 


ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 
ExXCUuURSIONs. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


The White City.—An evening at the World’s Fair, 
illustrated by a large set of five slides, by the aid of a 
calcium light. The subscriber gives lecture or illus- 
trates for others. Terms surprisingly low. *‘ D.” 


RGANIST & CHOIRMASTER wants a position, late 
of Wallasey Parish Church and Crescent Chapel, 
Liverpool, Eng. Co-Editor of Riddette’s ‘‘ Responsive 


a 
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German scholar. 


REV. AQUILA WARNER. 


Mr. Warner was born in England, Dec. 16, 1823, 


and came to America about ten years ago, and 
served the churches in Bowen and Odell, Ill., four 
yearseach. He then became pastor at Gridley where 
he died Oct. 9, greatly beloved by all in the com- 
munity as well as by the members of the church 
over which he was settled. 


as. 


A common PROBLEM which today 
confronts every church and pastor: 


How to make the Sunday 
Evening Services Attract- 
ive, Interesting and Helpful, 


As an aid to the solution of this prob- 
lem THE CONGREGATIONALIST offers 
@ series of orders of worship, to be 
issued semi-monthly and known as 


“The Congregationalist” 
... SERVICES ... 


They will be carefully prepared, reason- 
ably short, embracing responsive read- 
ings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one 
central thought and adapted for use 
with or without a choir. An outline 
of each service will appear in the 
Congregationalist, and the service im- 
mediately thereafter will be issued as 
a convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each, postpaid. 


: Subscriptions for single copies of the Serv- 
ices, Series of 1893-1894, two complete services 
each month to be sent as issued, 25 cents. 
No. I will be a Harvest Service suit- 
able for the Sunday before or after 
Thanksgiving, and will be published 
October 26. This will be followed by 
Services fur Forefathers’ Day, New 
Year’s Day and others on general 
themes. 


-THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Services,” and Fergie’s ‘‘ Psalms, etc., for Chanting.” 
Add. Geo. L. Miller, F.C. 0.,812 No 2lst St., Philadelphia. 


POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our New ORGAN and PIANO BOO 
Colored Portraits, Special Offers, and 
full Particulars of all our famous 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


Sold to anyone at wholesale price, for} 
Cash or on Terms to Suit. 
= Organs $27.50. Pianos $175.00. 
rite to-day for this VALUABLE BOOK.=a 


NISH & COM erties acne 


eM 


NW 


nw 


ANO 
@><~ 60.000 SOLD xs 
43 i 
YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST. 92 FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, T1l.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10)-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. ° 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 


Fits for College. Terms $500. 
REV. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


NEw YORK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must sendstamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


NEw Yor«k, NEw YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYPEWRITER . ie Liberty St., New York. 

‘HEADQUARTERS, (186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


DR. STRONGS SANTTARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


OT. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the Kuropean plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM jis one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE 
between CHICAGO and 


DES MOINES 


DAILY TRAINS 


with Free Reclining Chair Cars 


and Palace Sleeping Cars 
Through without change. 


PERFECT TRACK and EQUIPMENT 


All Agents sell Tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


J.M. Whitman, W. A. Thrall, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pas. & Tkt. Agt. 


W. iH. Newman, 
3c Vice-Pres. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 30, 
10 A.M. Subject, The Church and Its Finances: (a) Ex- 
penses, (5) Benevolences. Speakers: Rev. Rufus B. 
Tobey, Rev. W. H. G. Temple. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A. M. 


Essex SouTH BRANCH, W. B. M:, Fifteenth annual 
meeting, Tabernacle Church, Salem, Nov. 1. Basket 


lunch. E. H. Short, Home Secretary. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ANDOVER AND WO- 
BURN BRANCH of the Woman’s Board, West Medford, 
Nov. 2,10 A.M. 


HOLLIS ASSOCIATION, First Church, Nashua, N. H., 
Nov. 7, 10 A. M. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS.—A special meeting 
will be held in High Street Church, Portland, Me., on 
Wednesday,and Thursday, Nov. 8, 9. According to a 
vote at the annual meeting, in January, that meeting 
will be held as an experiment to help in the decision as 
to whether it may be best to change the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the board. It will be in all respects 
like an annual meeting, with the exception of certain 
legal action which must be taken at the usual time ac- 
cording to the constitution. The delegates’ session will 
ve held on Tuesday, Nov. 7, as usual. ‘The ladies of 
Portland will be happy to entertain all delegates regu- 
larly appointed by the branches, and missionaries, dur- 
ing the meeting. All such desiring entertainment are 
requested to send their names before Oct. 9 to Miss 
C. M. Dow, 714 Congress \Street, Portland. To any dele- 
gates or others who may desire to secure board, suitable 
places at reasonable prices will be recommended on 
. application to the address given above. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev, A. H. Quint, 
D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House, Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
ee 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
OlETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps. and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ae Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 4 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) EK. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.~In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1898, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

_I bequeath to the *‘ Trustees of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
-Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 
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Thrifty Housewives 
delight in bright 


silverware, Wie 


known as oe 
Sterling 
Silver 
Inlaid 


Pieces 
of silver are 


INLAID 


4% in the back of the 
“er, bowl and handle, then 
% OF plated entire. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 
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BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan Libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Mee GRA, Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and Social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver- 
ance homes and boarding nouses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Salor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President, 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, ‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 16482. 


Do Not Be Satisfied 


With ‘‘ this is just as 
good,” but tell your 
stationer you . want 
‘Whiting Papers,” 
and if he does not 
have them he will 
get them for you. 


THE 
Whiting Paper Co. 
are the largest man- 
ufacturers of fine correspondence papers in 
the world. All the latest novelties in shades 
and sizes are made by them. The use of 
papers bearing the Whiting water-mark is 
an evidence of culture and good taste: In- 
sist on your stationer supplying them. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 


Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


reper jak 
XI? SECTIONAL PLATING 


ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
FOR GENERAL US 


aes 


‘ SPOONS astD FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on the 
three points most exposed to wear. 


SOLD BY FIRST=CLASS DEALERS. 

If you are not sure where the genuine 
'' 1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
ithe MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Tllustrations of latest designs and valuable inform< 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 
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The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 


deal in the course of a year. 
Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top” or 
‘‘nearl glass,’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 


as another. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


[ JARD And brittle leather 
is soft and tough in a 
minute with Vacuum Leather 
Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 


swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


LAWTON & CO., 

English Hall, 
Will $500 Help You Out? cis"sive 
in Every Office, something that SELLS AT 
half so well. You can make from #500 to 87OO@ 
tended to. Ladies do as well as men, in town or coun- 


22 Vesey St., New York, 
i ‘ 
ravelling. 

If so, you 
offer you the Sole Agency for an article that is 
SIGHT. Other articles sell rapidly at Double 
in three months, introducing it, after which it will 
try. Don’t Miss this Chance. Write at once to 


French Mantel, 
IMPORTATIONS OF THIS SEASON. 
SIL Washington St., cor. West. 
can have 
Wanted in Every Home and Indispensable 
the Price, though not answering the purpose 
bring A Steady, Liberal Income, if properly at- 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio. 


PAGENTS $50 0 81005545 


Ladies or Gents. Best seller known. Need. 
ed atevery house, place of business or farm 
the yearround. “Home” Electric Motor 
runsallkindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
estpoweron earth. Connected instantly to 
wash or sewing machine, corn sheller, 
— pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or dentists’ 
machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale, Guar 
anteed. Profits immense. Circulars free. 
W.P. HARRISON & O., X-7, Columbus, 0. 
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FRENCH PROTESTANT COLLEGE, 


The French Protestant College at Spring- 
field has opened prosperously. Sixty-two 
students have entered, nearly twice as many 
as have ever appeared before at the beginning 
of the year. Sixteenare young women, Dur- 
ing the summer a building has been erected to 
be used ultimately as a gymnasium but just 
now is fitted up as a-.dormitory for younger 
boys, of whom there are at present fourteen, 
and as many more are expectedsoon. Various 
changes have been made in accommodations, 
which render the life agreeable and helpful. 

The appointment of Rey. S. H. Lee to the 
presidency of the college meets with the cor- 
dial approbation of Frenchmen as well as 
Americans. Mr. Z. Willis Kemp, lately of 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass., adds his ex- 
perience and reputation to the working force, 
having charge of the Latin and Greek. The 
accession to the chair of French language and 
literature of Rey. Leon Bouland is of impor- 
tance. His history, his scholarship, his wide 
acquaintance with men make him a natural 
leader among the French people. He is a 
native of France, and was educated in Paris 
and in Rome for the priesthood. In the latter 
city one of his teachers was Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie. Later he was for four years private 
secretary to the cardinal in Africa. Still later 
he was private chamberlain to the Pope, and 
in that relation visited different countries to 
advance papal interests, among other things 


‘establishing the first French Catholic church 


in Boston on Isabella Street in 1880. In 1888 
he was received by Bishop Potter of New 
York into the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Pere Hyacinthe invited him to come to Paris 
and be a co-laborer with him, and upon the 
advice of Bishops Potter and Coxe he went, 
but, after an experience of eight months, feel- 
ing that there is little of hopeful or lasting 
significance in the movement of that eloquent 
preacher, he returned to New York. 

In his new position his influence in French 
evangelization will be felt through pulpit and 
press. Friends of this work are much encour- 
aged, but the lack of funds is painful in the 
last degree. OBSERVER. 


THE advertising of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is always 
within the bounds of reason because itis true; italways 
appeals to the sober common sense of thinking people 
because it is true; and it is always fully substantiated 
by indorsements which, in the financial world, would be 
accepted without a moment’s hesitation. 


Hoonp’s PILts cure liver ills, constipation, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


The Washing 
Of the Feet": 
CetowatO. be 22 
weighty matter, 
in these 
days 
when 
colored 
stock- 
ings will 
shed their colors. Pearline 
does this work beautifully. It’s 
not only thoroughly effective, 
but it’s healthy. 

Doctors recommend Pearl- 
ine as a soak for rheumatism. 
Try it in the bath. It will give 
you a new idea of cleanliness. 

Bathing with Pearline is a 
perfect luxury. 


B Peddlers and some unscrup- 
eware ulous grocers will tell you, 
er ‘this isas good as” or “ the 
same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 
never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in place ef Pearline, do the honest thing— 
send it back, 432 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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: : the ashes, Fe 
To mourn while her sisters were off making mashes, 
In pink muslin gowns, and blue satin sashes. 


“Hre you go to the ball, scrub all the doors, 
Scrub all the windows, scrub all the floors.’’ 
This, their command when poor Cindy implores. 


But her god-mother said: ‘“‘Come Cindy dear, bustle! 
If you’d go to the ball, take GOLD DUST and hustie, 
Don’t sit there and cry without moving a muscle !”’ 


A In less than an hour her hard task was done. 
In blue silk, and diamonds that shone like the sun, 
She danced at the ball, and the prince’s heart won. 


MORAL. 


If you’d get through your work, and go out to play, Be 
Buy a package of GOLD DUST, 
You'll find it will pay. 


GOLD DUS 
Washing Powder 


Is the best cleaner known—a scientific combination that gets away with 
dirt on sight and which sells at half the price of ‘the other kinds.” Try it. 


Made only by N, K,. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 3 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreai. 


4 
ey ts IT 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE ni: 


GENTLEMEN. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, ' $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 
Value, 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 


the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do Wou Wear Them? 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we are contented withasmall profit, knowing that theextravalue putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. Send for Catalogue with full instructions how to order by mail. 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


Extra 


and well-being of the family 
are best secured by using the 


MACEF BOSTON i: 


HEATER 


as made for WARM AIR only or i 

incombination withHOT WATER. =, 

Descriptive Circulars FREE. 
ADDRESS / 


MACEE FURNACE C@Q., 
32, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, Mass. 
242 Water St., New York. 
86 Lake St., Chicago. 


Wi 


<ALL TNT THAT A 


WIFE You'ootr rue THe MONEY. 


Wy with a complete set ofthe latest improved a! 
v direct from our fac’ 


e 
Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Sinzeg Y on 30 DaysTrial 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable Has 
= asy, durable and 
Ror ere hen cams lanestieapsoned cence GINA cheap. A radical 
eure effected. Send for sealed catalogue, 


FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 yeara. G Buy 
ue Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicago, 


tory, and save dealers and agent® 
rofit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, ieaGu TLE, 
OXBORD MG, U0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, 
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NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION, 


No session of this association has had a 
pleasanter place of meeting or received more 
royal welcome than from Rev. George Curtiss 
and the people of Mayville. The beautiful 
church, the excellent music of the local choir 
and the hospitabie reception made all feel at 
home. Rev. J.D. Whitelaw made an excellent 
moderator, besides preaching the sermon. The 
reports of revival effort and fellowship meet- 
ings showed many conversions and a growing 
spirit of co-operation. From the first this 
spirit has existed in the State and accounts 
largely for the success of the work. 

The first paper, The Holy Spirit in the Work 
of the Church, by Rev. O. P. Champlin, set 
forth strongly the need and method of that 
work. An hour was given to earnest discus- 
sion of work in outlying districts, showing 
that the churches desire to leave no part cf 
North Dakota without reaching the people 
with the gospel. The Christian Endeavor and 
Sunday school hours were filled with helpful 
addresses. The reports of Superintendents 
Simmons and Stickney for the Home Mission- 
ary and Sunday School Societies were clear 
exhibitions of what is being done in those 
lines. Five new churches have been organ- 
ized and twenty new Sunday schools. The 
contributions for the C. H. M.S. were $1,000 
and to the C.S.S. and P. 8S. $336. Excellent 
work has been done by students from the 
theological seminaries and from Carleton and 
Fargo Colleges. 

Presidént Beard’s address on Fargo College 
was a strong and eloquent plea for Christian 
instead of secular edueation. The special 
needs of Fargo College of funds to keep it from 
failing at this time were strongly put, and by 
the association over $400 were pledged. The 
aim is to secure 1,000 $10 shares, partly from 
fire-striken Fargo, partly from the people, 
even with wheat from forty-two to fifty cents 
per bushel, and the balance from friends out 
of the State; $10,000 must be immediately 
secured or disaster must come. 

Dr. Kincaid gave an admirable address on 
home missions, and Rey. V. N. Yergin made a 
fitting presentation of the claims of the C. C. 
B.S. Rev. W. B. Williams read an excellent 
paper on The Christian College. 

The woman’s meeting was as usual one of 
the most interesting of the association. The 
women of North Dakota are a mighty power 
for missions both at home and abroad. Rev. 
C. L. Hall of Fort Berthold spoke of the inter- 
esting and successful work among the Indians. 
The sessions clused with a home missionary 
prayer meeting, led by Superintendent Sim- 
mons, and the communion, conducted by Presi- 
dent Beard and Rey. C. L. Hall. Hy C.8: 
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CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subseribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


The Century TL AIZEN G Pease cic ON refclalce ct Nele incctobte 
Harper’s Magazine........ 25 
‘Atlantic Monthly......... 

Scribner’s MApazine.. fo. 6.56. .cesecsctsecse 
Review of Reviews..............55 


American Agriculturist........... 


Harper’s Hoey aidinte ate efafes eVafelaiela siete ciethie cialeetenieeimerttale 3.25 
Bazar.. +» 3.25 
Publice Opinion dargsbe 2.50 


St. Rich s Young Peopl 


Let all who send to us for the above perioatogle take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us,in ease of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 


For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


If your dinner distresses you, try it. It aids 
digestion. 


plaints of life. 
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DOCTORS ASTONISHED, 


Something They Cannot Un- 
derstand or explain. 


It Makes Even the Medical Fraternity 
Open Its Eyes. 


If This Is Not a Wonder Worker We 
Should Like to know What Is. 


Doctors are surprised at any cure of paralysis, 
but there is one form of paralysis which has 
been pronounced absolutely inecurable—loco- 
motor ataxia. Thisis, indeed, the most serious 
and dreaded of all nervous difficulties. 

Having so long pronounced this disease in- 
curable, the astonishment, not to say amaze- 
ment, of the doctors can be imagined when 
they Jearned from Mr. John H. Golding, who 
resides at 166 Christopher St., New York City, 
the following wonderful facts: 

““T was taken six months ago with loco- 
motor ataxia, or creeping paralysis. The 
numbness of limbs and dizziness rapidly in- 


creased until I could not walk nor stand | 


without assistance; could not button my 
clothes or dress myself without help. 

“On the sixth day of October I commenced 
taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy and have taken four bottles and can 
now walk without a cane, and am rapidly 
gaining every day. 

“The numbness has almost completely left 
my limbs and I feel first rate. I eat and sleep 
well, and I can recommend Dr. Greene’s 
Neryvura blood and nerve remedy, since I 
know that it has saved my life. 

““T was refused admittance into St. John’s 
Hospital because they said my case was in- 
curable. 

“But Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy has done its work well. It is the 
wonder of my friends that I am alive today, 
and when I tell them that this medicine cured 
me when the doctors had pronounced my case 
as incurable, they say it was a miracle. 


~ yy 
3 ») 


MR. JOHN H. GOLDING. 


““T was two months under doctors’ hands and 
getting worse. I was discouraged when I 
began to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. But today I am well. A 
week ago I walked eight miles and felt no bad 
results. 

“T am now feeling like a new man, my 
nerves are strong and I feel happy. I hope 
that this will be received by all suffering from 
disease.” 

It does really seem that there is no disease 
which bafiles this marvelous remedy, Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
It certainly seems to cure almost everything, 
and if it will cure a terrible disease like the 
above, heretofore pronounced absolutely in- 


curable by doctors, how much more certainly ° 


and surely will it cure all the ordinaty com- 
If you are sick you are not 
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wise if you do not give this health restorer a 
trial. Itis truly the greatest curer of disease 
in existence. Druggists keep it for $1.00 and 
itis purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. 

Physicians have been everywhere surprised 
at its wonderful powers to cure disease and 
they unhesitating recommend sufferers from 
ill health.to use it, because it is the discovery 
and prescription of a well-known physician, 
Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the successful specialist in nervous and chronic 
diseases, who can be consulted free of charge, 
personally or by letter. 


Church Equipment. 
TUBULAR 


CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Tone’ { 


Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 

Catalogue with full desecrip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubuwar Bell Ce., 
Methuen, Mass. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 

business we are accustomed 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
=lN solicit conresEcuccncay 


‘OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and eh CARPETS 
5 and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSeeesits.., Boston. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., “e.Ftsbetn st 


New York, N.Y. § 


Saks 5 by 
Full \BAIEE Y’S g 
OF {\camzonna light-spreading Sil. /| F 
x SH ver-plated Corrugated Glass «= 2 
RS #7 REFLECTORS s 
S r \\\argeaern invention pelle 

y \\ aes Churches ieee ot 


9 etc. Satisfaction a 
: suarantsed Catalogue 
Handsome Ji price list free. Hot bel 


L REFLECTOR CO. ej 
Ges ene ney ZR ‘Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@indianat! BELL FOUNDRY, 


ie pf si 


AKERS BiyMYER 
HOOL. FIRE ALAF: 


OF THE 
FOR 
Catalogue with eRe Prices and terms 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4396. 
; AY Ba HAVE FURNISHED £5,000 06 

tie ¥G'MENEELY &CO ae Best 
We =i WEST-TROY, N. ¥.1SE2/-METAL 
é CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


“Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 8&~Send for 
Catalogue. C. §. BELL «& CO., Hilisboro, 0. 


it LAKRGES! CoOlADLIONmcNT Suits 


GRURGH BELLS scsats 
REST jdelees METAL, LLS «: 
d for Price and Catal 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 
BUCKEYe BELL FOUNDRY 
THE beatles ae rer ate Best Ingot Copper 


aa rT Tt and EK. India Tin. ~ 


RCH BELLS peas AND CHIMES, 
mut eee Belt Wheel and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & )Satisfection Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free. 


(cme Cee cra 


ta 
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For Colds, 


Coughs, 

Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 

use 


AYER'’S 


CHERRY PECTORAL. 
the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


IT IS WORTH KNOWING 


It is 


will do for you. 
It will cure 


Eezema, Itching 
_ Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 


Irritation under Truss, Burns, 
a Chafing Baby, Tender Feet. 


It ensures a clear complexion. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 


the Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 


Hands, the >, and the Complexion. 


0008888000 


A Wonder-~ 
working 

quarter is the 25 cents 

invested in a box of 


~Beecham’s 
(cm) _Dills 


a Box. 
(Tasteless) 


—a medicine that in® 
numberless cases, vig 


give relief promptly. 


Interesting to Read what 


- Omfort Powder 


Sold by 
druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Endeavorers have been instrumental in establish- 
ing a night school at Honesdale, Pa. 


One hundred simultaneous missionary meetings, 
arranged by the Missionary Institute, were held in 
Chicago on Sunday, Oct. 1. 


At the last conference of the third district of 
Kansas there were eight new volunteers for mission- 
ary work and thirty pledged themselves to system- 
atic giving. 

The last annual meeting of the South Side Union 
of Chicago was attended by eleven members of a 
Chinese society, several of whom were obliged to 
lose half a day’s wages in order to be present. 


A sociable for sailors is provided at San Francisco 
every Thursday evening by some one of the societies 
in the city. A society at Berkeley, Cal.,has collected 
1,800 papers and magazines to be distributed on 
board of vessels. 


An Indianapolis Endeavyorer who was staying at 
Santee Agency for a short time, together with mem- 
bers of the society at the Normal Training School, 
helped to form a society at the Government board- 
ing school tor Indian children, where a Junior So- 
ciety was also started. 


The local union of Belfast, Ireland, which was 
organized last June, lately held its first public 
meeting, which was enthusiastic and largely at- 
tended. The address was given by Rev. William 
Patterson of Toronto,a trustee of the United So- 
ciety. As a consequence of the meeting two new 
societies will be formed. 


Work for sailors is prospering among the Japa- 
nese. A floating society formed on a Japanese man- 
of-war increased in membership in six months from 
thirteen to thirty. A reading-room and a lodging 
place have also been established.—The Walnut 
Hills Church workers of Cincinnati, O., have been 
taking up work for sailors by holding services at 
the United States Marine Hospital. 


An unusually attractive program, including such 
popular speakérs as Dr. F. E. Clark and Dr. D. J. 
Burrell, has been arranged for the Mass. Y. P. S. 
C. E. Convention, which meets at Holyoke, Nov. 14, 
15. Two thousand delegates are expected to be 
present and the meeting promises to be one of the 
most enthusiastic ever held in the State. Particu- 
lars as to entertainment and railroad fares will be 
given later. 


Besides the other work of the society, the mission- 
ary committee of the First Church, New Britain, Ct., 
has planned for six week day evenings to be given 
to the study of definite missionary topics. The sub- 
jects chosen are: Apostolig Missions, The First 
Thousand Years, The Crusades, The Introduction of 
Christianity into America, The Great Awakening, 
or, the Birth of the Modern Missionary Spirit, and 
A Review of the Present Position. 


Last Thursday evening the Boston Union held a 
successful and largely attended rally at the Union 
Congregational Church. An interesting praise sery- 
ice was conducted by the new chairman of the music 
committee, George K.Somerby. A unique feature 
was a real Christian Endeavor prayer meeting, lead 
by Rey. Nehemiah Boynton. Miss Antoinette P. 
Jones of Falmouth gave a description of her work 
on board the ships. This isa new. phase of Christian 
Endeavor work. Herbert L. Gale of the Worcester 
Y. M. C. A. delivered a spirited address. 


Consecration was the general topic of the New 
Hampshire Convention at Exeter. Consecration of 
one’s property by proportionate and systematic giv- 
ing was urged by Rev. Paul E. Bourne. Rev. E. P. 
Armstrong of the School for Christian Workers at 
Springfield, Mass., showed the need of persons 
trained for definite service and the claims of mis- 
sions were presented by Rey. H. L. Kelsey. Among 
the speakers from outside the State were Rev. J. L. 
Hill, D. D., James L. Gordon and N. S. Greet. The 
consecration service was conducted by President 
F. E. Ciark, who also spoke on The Problem of the 


Unemployed. 


Cure of Disease. 
ITS SUCCESS IS UNEQUALED. 


REV. L. A. BOSWORTH ROOM 


Five Years’ Use of the Electropoise 


By many Thousands of Patients in the United States, 
Has Proved it the Most Valuable Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent 
Pure Atmospheric Oxygen. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION TO 


10, 36 BROMFIELD ST 


No Drugs or Medicines Used. 
YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT. 


BOSTON, MAS 


Ad 


WE CANNOT 
SPARE 


healthy flesh — nature never 
| burdens the body with too 
f much sound flesh. Loss of | 
| flesh usually indicates poor as- 
similation, which causes the 
| loss of the best that’s in food, 
the fat-forming element. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure cod liver oil with hypo- 
phosphites contains the very | 
essence of all foods. In no oth- 
f er form can so much nutrition 
i be taken and assimilated. J/tfs 
5 range of usefulness has no limita- 
i “zon where weakness exists. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by all druggists. 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CurTicuRA, the great skin cure, 
CuticuRA Soap, an exquisite 
3 skin purifier and beautifier, 
and OCuTICcURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies, In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood puriters, and 
humor remedies of modern times, and =~. used 
in the treatment of every humor and ‘sce7> from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
Porrer Dru@ AND CHEMICAL CorP., Boston. 
“‘ How to Cure Blood Humors”? mailed free. 


P| PLES, blackheads, red, =>--; 1 hands and fall, 
ing hair cured by CUTICURA “3 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 2dc. 


‘COUGH BALSA 
COUGHS. 


NDA HA WY EEVE Ae 
CONSUMPTION 
sai $35 


‘Regular. Si 


More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 
Coldsand Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 
duction it has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


MADE ONLY BY 
F, W. KINSMAN & CO,, New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For gale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 


MANLY PURITY 


COLDS,ASTHMA, | 


‘ 
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R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


It is pretty well known that we intended to make very extensive alterations last summer so as to get more room. 


It is perhaps equally well known that our plans were not approved by the building inspectors, who refused to allow us to make 
the alterations. 


To provide stock for the extra room and to open the store after the alterations were complete with a brilliant stock, we made very ex- 

tensive purchases, both in this country and in Europe (we had four buyers in Europe last summer), much in excess of any previous purchases, 
We supposed that the mechanics would be with us until well into the fall so we planned to have the New Goods come in late. 
They are coming in on us now in a perfect deluge and we have no room in many departments to properly show them, 


We therefore propose to begin Monday, and keep it up until our stock is within ordinary limits, to offer in every department some 
of our New Goods just received from London, Paris, Berlin, St. Gall, Dresden, Belfast and this country, at prices at which the goods 
could not possibly be replaced, and 


Bear in Mind that Everything Offered in this Advertisement Has Just Been Received. 


BLACK LACH SCARFS AND FICHUS. DRESS GOODS. LINEN DEPT. 


The fore fiven, below one-half their true value. | 25 pieces finest quality Imported All-Wool | BATH TOWELS, 27 x58 75c., now 50e, 
AM RUR CORR fhe ae hoa@reas Goods, plainseolens: fancy Armure ] HEAVY SCOTCH TABLE DAMASK, Full Bleach, $1, 


HAND-RUN SCARES. 


Tae Ans Fela $1.59, worth $3.00 weave; imported direct within two weeks, | ow 75e. 
Jin. x 72 3.50, worth "8.00 $1.50, now 9Gc. 
10 in, x 108 'g.00, worth 13.50 


12 in, x 120.... 
HAND-RUN 


9:00, worth 15.00 | A variety of fine imported Black Dress 


Goods, $2.00, now $1.25, $1.25, now 
78c. 


BLANKET DEPT. . 


STRICTLY ALL-WOOL FINE QUALITY WHITE 
BLANKETS, 76 x 84 inches, $10.50, now #/%-25. 

CRIB BLANKETS, 32x 42 $2.50, now #1.50. 

CRIB BLANKETS, 36 x 50, $4.00, now ®2.50. 


FICHUS. 


82.75. worth $5.00 
3.75, worth 7.00 
6.00, worth 9.00 


Matelasse Lace Scarfs and Fichus, 3%e. to $3.00, 
worth $1.00 to $7100. 


REAL LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
The lowest prices ever quoted, viz.: 
Duchesse 50c., worth $1.50 
1.0 


SILKS. 


A large assortment of Fine Fancy Satins, 
Taffetas and Brocades, for Whole Dress, 
Waists, or for Combination with Wool 


QUILT OR COMFORTER DEPT. 


Duchesse O, wort 2.5 \ * 
Dachese PEO worth: cee | Dress Goods. “The Jot iucludes some of 
pepe $46, mere oor the newest productions of the mills, $1.50 COON COMFORTABLES. Newest a ata 
Ro ees i aa nee va oat to $2.00, now 98c. Received from factory to-day, $2.50 to $3.00. ow 
ae goat 6.06; wortn iam B2.00. 
ea oin Oo wort 5.00 —— 
Real Point 10,00, worth 20.00 DOWN QUILTS. 
Real Point 18.00, worth 28.00 UMBRELL A S : 
Real Val..... - 2.00, worth 6.00 ° REAL FRENCH SATEEN. Real down, $10.00. Now 
ot wae face Des T SSSA tame eeeas oa eae ate Heavy Taffeta Silk, very choicest natural handles, wear $6.50. 
ROR 4d Dale MR eS Lg git ig E guaranteed one year, $6.00, now $4.25. SILK ONE SIDE, SATEEN OTHER—#13.50. Now 
The above are simply suggestions of prices. The lot E +5 ; 
includes about 25) examples, some very rare old pat- | Good Grade All-Silk good selection natural handles, 89.75. 


terns, no two alike. $4.25, now $2.80. : 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. 
When writing or calling please mention the Congregationalist. 


STEARNS & CGO. BOSTON. 


WE WANT YOU 
: BS Pe rca 


SILK COVERED, Real Down Filling, $20, now $15. 


Comes Once Every Week, and 
When the Extras are Is= 
sued it Comes Twice! 


2,000,000 Words for 
$2. Pictures 
Thrown In. 


Largest, Brightest, 
and Best of 
Juveniles. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


vy SERIAL STORIES. 


i: Cadet Days, A Story: About Corporal Pops, by Capt. Chas. King, U.S.A. 
Aes { A New ‘‘ Partner’? Series, Tales of the West and Northwest, by Kirk Munroe. 
85 x One Little Creole Girl, Queer Life in New Orleans, by Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
SR Across the Range, Running Over with Adventures, by James Otis. 


Captured by the Nayajoes, A Tale of War and Peace, by Capt. C. A. Curtis. 


SHORT STORIES. 
Yonkitt’s Stratagem, 


TRUE TALES OF DARING. 


Captured by Arabs. 

. Kidnapped Sailors. 

A Duel with Harpoons. 
Held Captive by Savages. 
A Desperate Fight. 


Prize offers free. 


- 


I 


To take Subscriptions for HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. Now is just the time to begin. 


$7.50 for ten, $75 for one hundred 
stamps. 


tion for you, 


Do not fail to write at once. 
project on hand involving the raising of mone 


EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, 


A Portrait Reception. 
Our Country. © 

An Evening with V. 
Farm Legends. 


Hints for Young Entertainers. 


GO WITH THE FEAST. 


Christmas and other Extras, which contain Com 


NEW subscriptions at $2 each. 
We also want to hear from 


plete Stories, illustrated, and are free to all subscribers; special Holiday 
traits of Longfellow and Irving, ‘superbly engraved and printed on paper suitable for framing; Worth 
Pen Drawing, Handicraft, etc., valued at from 50 cents to $100 each in cash; and the R. 
quarter ‘of a million ‘‘ Knights’ and ‘“‘ Ladies.’ 
Address: 


ound Table, to which belong more than a 
Harper’s YounG Propte is $2 a year, 5 cents per copy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


Wp 2h \% <M, y, > 5 
OS —_ a Diy rena ; 
alg ipa Se 


y for libraries, asylums, educating pupils at schools, ete. 


by Roger Starbuck. 


Jasper Felton’s Reward, 
by Wm. Murray Graydon, 
An Angel with Lots o’ Nerve, 
by John Jameson Gibson. 
Old Jeremiah Haddam’s Whim, 
by Henry Clement Holmes. 


Number too, by William Drysdale. 


Numbers; por- 
While Prizes for Needlework, 


Prospectus and 


7 


We will pay you $3.75 for five, 
Jomplete outfit, with full instructions, for ten cents in 
any wifo are intending to hold a Fair, or who have any 


We have a sugges- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


‘ 
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CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs . 7 . . 
The Cry’ from the Missions 
The A. M. A. at Elgin 
The Senate and Its Powers 
One Chapter Ended 
The Power of the Church 
Week in Review . . 
In Brief 5 2 ‘ 
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CONTRIBUTIONS: 
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Newman Smyth, D.D. . Fs i ‘ 4 
“And Being Let Go, They Went to Their Own 
Company.’ Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D. D. 
A Pull Together. Samuel B. Capen 
THE HOME: 
Why Do I Love Thee?—a poem. Mary L. 
Blanchard , i b 
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THE (QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recordei founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


PER Cory, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
‘IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, 3.5U. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $9.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
ot expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop,in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 1] inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


THE PATH. 


BY RICHARD BURTON. 


= < ; 
WS Go d 


ayaR far I’ve strayed me in the long endeavor 
To find the way of Truth; 
All unfamiliat grow the paths, and ever 


I lose the step of youth, 


Until it seems I am fore-doomed to wander 
In fruitless, weary quest, 
While strength and time and hope I do but squander, 


Seeking the final rest. 


Sometimes poor mortals, forest-bound, have plodded 
Along an unblazed trail, 
And felt strange fears and seen weird shapes embodied, 


That made their courage fail ; 


Then suddenly have found they circled blindly, 
And were not far astray, 
Led by some hand invisible but kindly 


Into a wonted way. 


So, haply, I, sore spent with ceaseless trying, 
Too tired to longer roam, 
May sudden see the path before me lying, 


And just ahead my home. 
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Music for Choirs. 


‘““EMERSON’S EASY 
ANTHEMS.” 


Price 80c. postpaid. 7.20 a 
dozen not prepaid. 


““ EMERSON’S 
CHOICE ANTHEMS.” 


Price $1.0@ postpaid. &9.0D 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“* EMERSON’S 


ANTHEMS OF PRAISE.”’ 
Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


Gabriel’s Anthems.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“VOICE IN PRAISE.” 


Price $1.50 postpaid. 


““LAUS DEO.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 89.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“ JEHOVAI’S PRAISE.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“THE SANTORAL.” 


Price #1.0@ postpaid. $9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


“VOX LAUDIS.” 


Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 
a dozen not prepaid. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


(iver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


(Gospel Hymns No. 6 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 

in every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns, 
which have proved so inyaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rev. B. FAY 
MILLs, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


30 cents; if by mail, 85 cents per Copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of Gosprn Hymns 
No, 5 having made the combination of 5and 6 a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 


out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 


45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify “ Large-Type” or “Excelsior” in ordering. 


Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOSPEL Hymns Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Cincinnati, New York. 


Pilorin Christmas Services 


HAZARD & TUFTS, Editors. 
EDITIONS OF 


Bes> 2 NEw SERVICE XXIX <a 
-GOOD WILL TO MEN.-- 


‘The Regular Edition, Original Music, 16 pages. 
100 copies, $4.00; single copies, 5 cents. 

The Abridged Edition, Familiar Music, 8 pages. 
100 copies, $2.00; single copies, 3 cents. 


ALSO 
I. Christmas Gospel. 
; IX. Child Immanuel. XIII. Coronation. 
XVII. Guiding Star. XXI. Holy.Child. 
XXV. Good Tidings of Good. 


Price, 100 copies, $4.00; sa moples to superintendents, 2 cts. each. 


IV. Manger Child. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


‘ 


The Congregationalist 


IN 
FOUR PARTS. 


THE BLAKESLEE LESSONS. | 


For Sunday Schools and Bible Classes. 


Outlines of 
Old Testament 


PREPARED BY 
Rev. ERASTUS BLAKESLEE and Prof. PHILIP A. NORDELL, D.D. 


EDITED BY 


Prof. CHARLES RUFUS BROWN, D. D. 
Of the Chair of Old Testament Interpretation, Newton Theological Institution, 


2 November 1893, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR 1894 


History. 


This course of lessons relates to the external history of the preparation of 
the world for Christ as seen in the selection and training of the chosen 
people, and is preparatory to another course on the religious teachings of the 
Old Testament, especially those relating to Messianic prophecy. 

In the preparation of these lessons, special prominence will be given to 
the personal element in the narrative, the events of an age being gathered as 
far as possible around some conspicuous actor in its scenes. 
Sor each lesson will be specified in full in the Daily Readings, but the lesson 
questions will be only upon such limited portions of that material as are 
necessary to bring out.the general connection and the spiritual meaning of 
the events, It is believed that by confining attention at first to the princi- 
pal events only, a more useful outline of Old Testament history can be 
secured than would be’ possible by attempting to burden the mind with too 
many particulars. The details of the different periods can be taken up and 


studied more carefully afterwards. 


The lessons will be published in two grades: The /ntermediate, designed 
for classes from ten to fifteen years of age, the Progressive, designed for the 
They will be accompanied by a Children’s Course, in two 
grades, on OLD TESTAMENT STORIES, prepared by Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 


older classes. 


The outlines of these lessons have been examined and heartily approved by several 
of the foremost Old Testament Scholars in the country. 


We invite correspondence, and will freely send 
specimens and circulars to all applicants. Address, 


The Bible Study Publishing Company, 
21 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. ) 


PE 5 9 ef es 
NOW READY. 


Devotional Services for 
Public Worship. 


By REUEN THOMAS, D. D. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY or AUTHOR. 
CANTATAS 
CAROLS 


Christmas ‘sts 1993 


THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST.—A 
new Christmas Cantata. By Dr. W. HOWARD 
DOANE. Songs, Dialogues, Recitations. Only a 
few rehearsals needed 30 cents by mail. 

OUR SAVIOR-KING.—By the Rev. Roper? 
Lowry. A Splendid Musical Christmas Service, 
new this season. 16 pages........ 5 cents by mail. 

THE CROWNING DAY.—A service with new 
music for prinery classes, by Mrs. WILBUR F. 
CRAFTS and HUBERT P. MAIN....6 cents by mail. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 24.—Contains a 


variety of beautiful Carols......... 4 cents by mail. 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
No. 4. Choice, fresh, simple...... 4 cents by mail. 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 
Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CAN TATAS, etc, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 


x DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
».4 M A and how to get up Fascinating Sun- 
\® | gay. School Entertainment—all10c. 


DMORE & CO., 85 John St., N. Y. 


The material 


ae ae 


xy he only Harmony book ever written, that enn be 
readily understood by the average student. 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition, from the 
Composers standpoint.) 


Clearer and more helpful than anything I have 
seen ARTHUR FOOTE. 


A welcome relict from our present difficulties. 
Wn. H. SnERwoop.. 


Tivaluable to teachers and pupils. 
Emit LIEBLING- 


It will be eminently successful. 
CLARENCE Eppy.. 


Goodrich has solved the great problem, 
B, MOLLENHAUER.. 


Delightfully clear. HARRISON WILD. 


Plainly expressed and easi'y understood. 
Jos. H. Grrrines.’ 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘‘MUSICAL ANALYSIS.’” 
—PRICE, $2.00.— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinrati—New York—Chicago. 
DDIBDDPI9DGVG9FG]SIBDO®DOa 
Christmas Greeting— 
‘ 
= 


a: i @ Prince of Peace—Infant 
WW RGmeh Gi Kine — Birthday of our 

aiiadell WE ime—Four Christmas services 
: complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. 


Samples of any three 10 cts.; the four 15 cts. 
Cantatas:—‘Santa Claus, Jr.” piano or full orches- 
§ tra acep’t: very fine; 30cts. postp’d. “Santa Claus’ 
Vision” a juvenile cantata, easy, 30 ets., postp’d. _ 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co, 944 W. Madison st. Chicago, Il. 
‘OS SSOCSESCOSSCESOC SSE SEOCOESCOSSESES®S 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Old Garden, 


And Other Verses. By MARGARET DELAND. 
Holiday Edition. With over 100 exquisite 
illustrations in color by Walter Crane. 
Beautifully printed and bound, $4.00. 


Deephaven. 


By SarAv ORNE Jewett. Holiday Edition. 
With about 50 illustrations by C. H. and 
Marcia O. Woovgnury. A beautiful volume. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


An Old Town by the Sea. 


By Tuomas Barrey AtprRicH. 16mo, $1.00. 


A delightful book about Portsmouth, 
whieh Mr. Aldrich has immortalized under 
the name of ‘‘ Rivermouth.”’ 


Mercedes. 


By Tuomas Baitey Apricu, author of 
“The Sisters’ Tragedy,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Aldrich’s two-act tragedy, produced 
with signal success last spring at Palmer’s 
Theater in New York. 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. 


A Story of special interest to girls, but de- 
lightful fo everybody, by Mrs. Wiaarn, au- 


thor of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ ‘A’ 


Cathedral 
$1.00. 


Massachusetts: Its Histori-= 
ans and Its History. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, author of 
“‘Life of Richard Henry Dana,’ ‘‘ Three 
Episodes of Massachusetts History,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


Mr. Adams claims for Massachusetts lead- 
ership in the struggle for political freedom, 
but—contrary to the impression given by 
many historians—proves her to have been 
for a long period guilty of religious intol- 
erance. His book is extremely interesting 
and of great value. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


J. B. Lippincott Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


History of the Reign of the Emperor 
Charles V @ Volumes). 


Biographical and Critical Mis- 
cellanies ( Volume). 


Completing the De Luxe Edition (limited to 250 
copies) of PRESCOTT’s WORKS. Twelve volumes in 
the entire set. Containing aJl the steel plates on 
India paper and maps that have appeared in former 
editions, together with fifteen new phototype illus- 
trations to each volume. Large 8vo, half morocco, 
gilt top, $5.00 per volume, net. 


Barabbas. 


A Dream of the World’s Tragedy. By MARIE CoR- 
ELLI. A remarkable novel, introducing many of 
the scenes, characters and incidents in the great 
tragedy of the crucifixion, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


: , Queechy. 

By ELIZABETH WETHERELL. New edition, uniform 
with ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World.” Printed from new 
plates and illustrated with thirty new pictures in 
the text from drawings by FREDERICK DIELMAN. 
‘The story has always been eagerly sought and read 
‘and in its new form possesses even greater attrac- 
tions for young readers. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


A Third Person. 


‘A Novel. By B. M. Croker, author of “To Let,” 
ete. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Courtship,” ete. Lllustrated, 


Send name and advress for beautifully illustrated cat- 
alogue of holiday publications. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


é the Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 
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Bible 


Courses Studies 


Course I. 
Course II. 
Course IIT. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 
STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 
STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 
A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 1894. 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. 


9 1 ) 1 The first year covers the Bible history from 
the Creation to the coronation of Saul; the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 


Course Ill. 
Four grades: 


46/6/68 666368 


beginning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 


Course If. A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 


In fifty-two lessons, In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume, 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 

Courses IJ and III follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single 
lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. The arrangement of the material is 
chronological. Each lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 
necessary, and no more. : 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 

_, Six grades: the Teacher; Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 
Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). G 

THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps 

about three years ago, has hud a fair trial and*has proved a great success. The Lesson Questions and 

The Word and Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, while The Lesson Work for the Week, 

Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the lesson. 


Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 


4e/e @ @ 2 2 6 2 26 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago 


SCSSSCCSCCSCSCVECCEBCEESVSENGE?O 
A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 


The International Teachers’ Bibles. 


THE SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


Following is a partial list of those who as- 


New Helps. sisted in the preparation of the new Inter- 
j national Helps or Aids: 
New Maps. Rey.C. Wf. H. W1ight, D. D., M. A., Ph. D., Editor, England. 


Rev. James Stalker, D.D., author of *‘Imago Christi,” 
Scotland, 

Rév. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. ~* 

Rev. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. 

Se Dunuing, D. D., Editor The Congregationalist, 

oston. « 

Rev. A. R. Faussett, D.D., Canon and Prebendary of 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


TO, THE 


Christian Voters of Massachusetts 


Believing that the influence of the liquor traffic in the United States is the chief source of ‘municipal misrule, political 
corruption, financial wastes and burdens, the destruction of homes, and the increase of crime, the undersigned agree in urging 
their fellow-citizens at the approaching State Election to cast their ballots against any political party that proposes to legalize 
the traffic, and for that party that proposes to make it an outlaw. 


We write to you because we regard the present hour as one fraught with destinies of great moment to our State. 

In spite of the appeals of every representative Christian Conference, Synod or Convention during the past few years, calling 
upon Christian citizens to antagonize the Liquor Saloon openly, and to refuse to sustain political organizations controlled in its 
interests, the two great political parties in the State and Nation have utterly refused to oppose the liquor interest or to promise 
any prohibitory legislation. The great orators of these parties are as silent or uncertain as their platforms. The Republican and 
Democratic parties are vieing with each other to obtain the assistance of the liquor vote. 

In the meantime the licensed liquor traffic is intrenching itself in ever increasing arrogance and power. Our brightest 
boys, our purest girls, our noblest homes, are being blighted and ruined. A vast criminal class is being created on both sides 
the bar of the saloon—a class who defy the law for greed, and those who strike from the depths of their despair. 

License high or low does not cure, does not restrain, does not even regulate this stream of misery and crime. 

Persuaded that the question concerning the dominance of the liquor traffic in our social and political life is the greatest 
issue before Christian voters to-day, we unite in emphasizing our solemn conviction that a large vote for Dr. Louis Albert Banks 
and the other Prohibition Candidates is at this time the most effective method within our reach of assisting the cause Of 
temperance agitation and reform. 
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CHURCH CLUBS. 

An agent to be appointed in every Congregational 
chureh in the United States. Will our subscribers, 
especially pastors, co-operate with us to this end? 
It means a very liberal commission to the agent for 
all new subscribers. Write for particulars. 

The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 
1894, 
Clubs of FIVE, one name at least being new, $2.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


to all new subscribers for 


The Congregationalist SERVICES, No. 1. A 
Service of Thanksgiving. 100 copies, 60 cents, 
postpaid; less than 100 copies, one cent each. 


HE Christian Endeavor Society shows 

the wisdom of its leaders by working 
unitedly along practical lines with- 

out diminishing but rather with increasing 
leyalty of each member to his own church 
and his own denomination. This year efforts 
are being encouraged along the three lines 
of good citizenship, systematic giving to mis- 
sions and enlargement of interdenomina- 
tional fellowship. Twenty-five diplomas 
are to be presented at the next annual meet- 
ing in Cleveland to the societies which have 
done the most to promote Christian citizen- 
ship, twenty-five to those which have the 
largest number of praportionate systematic 
givers and the same number to the societies 
which report the most work done in distrib- 
uting good literature, especial attention 
being given to the circulation of denomina- 
tional religious papers in families. Twenty- 
five diplomas will also be given to encour- 
age the formation of Endeavor Societies. A 
roll of honor is to be prepared containing 
the record of every society’s reported gift of 
ten dollars or more to the denominational 
missionary boards. It is hoped that the 
Christian Endeavor thank offering for mis- 
sions the coming year will amount to $250,- 
000. Certainly Congregational Endeavor So- 
cieties will have greater incentive than ever 
before to increase their gifts to both our 
foreign and home missionary organizations. 


There are signs of a revival of expository 
preaching. Several pastors have lately an- 
nounced series of sermons to include the 
exposition of entire books of the Bible. We 
believe that such discourses, carefully pre- 
pared, would attract large audiences. There 
is abundant material to aid preachers in this 
method and there are excellent models in 
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the volumes of F. W. Robertson, William M. 
Taylor and others. But such sermons are 
not merely homiletical truth, neither are 
they dry exegesis. They so combine both 
as to remove the defects of both, and such 
combination has furnished some of the most 
eloquent and thrilling discourses of ancient 
and modern times. As one who has learned 
the secret of this kind of preaching has well 
said: 

It seeks to reveal, to set forth the exact 
thought of the passage, but 1t must be a dis- 
course. It must be preaching. It must have 
unity and congruity. It must reach an end. 
It must present one dominant, supreme idea 
aud, by congruity, the proper relation of all 
the parts to that idea and to each other. It 
must deal with facts and with principles. It 


must make the hearer go home feeling “ That 
meant me,’’ not ‘‘ That meant Moses.”’ 


It becomes necessary at intervals to re- 
mind the world, and sometimes the church 
as well, that the duty of witness-bearing 
does not depend upon success. It is true 
that home and foreign missions are abun- 
dantly justified by the far reaching triumphs 
which have been won, but, even if success 
were wholly wanting, the duty would re- 
main unchanged. It is upon our Lord’s 
command that the whole work of missions ul- 
timately rests. When He says, ‘‘Go!”’ there 
is nothing for His people but obedience. 
Taking, therefore, even the most barren 
fields and the highest percentages of ‘‘ cost 
per convert,’’ the enemies of missions have 
not touched the final argument which moves 
the church. They have simply shown how 
inadequate, without God’s help, the means 
employed are for the end desired, and 
thereby magnify this help of God, which has 
so often made the weak things of the world 
confound the mighty. Christian money is 
always well spent in obedience, and there 
has been no appeal of faith so grandly an- 
swered as the appeal through mission work. 


It is noteworthy that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has not, at least in recent 
years, been much disturbed by theological 
controversies. [ts disturbances have been 
mostly concerning matters of administra- 
tion. A very astute leader in that denom- 
ination recently remarked that no Methodist 
minister now remained long enough with 
one congregation to secure in it a strong 
following for his views, if he had any not 
generally accepted in Methodist ‘churches, 
but that if the time limit, which has lately « 
been extended from three years to five, 
should be removed, within twenty years after 
the church would divide over theological 
questions. Thisis anargument against long 
pastorates which we have not seen urged in 
Methodist newspapers. But it is possible 
that the church would gain in knowledge 
of divine truth more than enough to com- 


pensate it for the discussions that would 


follow. Progress in likeness to God is not 
attained by the quiet of indifference nor by 
diversion from thought on what He has 
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revealed to interest in methods of church 
government and discipline. The Presbyte- 
rian Church does not move backward by 
haying two parties which contend earnestly 
with each other for what each believes to be 
the faith once delivered to the saints. 


Those who read our columns of church 
news must be impressed with the variety of 
the topics discussed at the State associations 
and conferences and sometimes must won- 
der for what purposes these bodies meet. 
Ancient secular history and discussion of 
abstruse theories of Scriptural interpreta- 
tion seem a good way removed from the 
fellowship and practical business of the 
churches. But perhaps they are as impor- 
tant as many of the schemes and causes 
which outsiders or insiders bring to these 
meetings, and which too often take up a 
large proportion of their time. These asso- 
ciations are not mass meetings. They have 
business and definite work of their own to 
do. They discuss so many irrelevant topics 
and pass so many reso:utions, the latter 
often by a few votes, that many of these 
discussions and resolutions have no effect 
whatever on the public. Those who pre- 
pare the programs of these assemblies have 
a great opportunity. Wisely used for a suc- 
cession of years, the State association, 
which in some instances has little influence 
even among the churches represented in it, 
may do very important service in guiding 
public opinion and inspiring deeper spiritual 
life. 


<— 


THE CRY FROM THE MISSIONS. 


This is the title of a tract containing let- 
ters from many missionaries written to the 
Prudential Committee of the American 
Board during the year. Every one interested 
in these missions ought to read it, owes at 
least that much to those who represent him 
in laboring for Christ in heathen lands. It 
is a story from China, India, Turkey, Africa, 
of the cutting down of salaries, the with- 
drawing of support from native pastors, the 
closing of schools, which mean bitter disap- 
pointment to missionaries and dishearten- 
ment to our churches at home, 

We will let a few of these missionaries 


‘plead for their work, One of them describes 


in these words the way the order from the 
mission rooms to reduce appropriations was 
obeyed: ‘‘In making up our estimates we 
cut as far a8 we were able. Then we closed 
our eyes and slashed, for it made no differ- 
ence where the stroke fell. Then we opened 
our eyes to see if we had done sufficient 
damage to bring the work within required 
bounds.”’ 

Another presses his appeal for a continu- 
ance of the amount heretofore given as Sa 
demand which cannot be denied or delayed 
without plunging me into a terrible debt 
or reducing the school in scholars and teach- 
ers and facilities to such a state that my 
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presence here would be mere waste of foree 
and money.’’. Another missionary cries out 
at last at the repeated reductions: ‘‘ Why 
have our low estimates been cut down again 
and again until our helpers are living on 
starvation support? ‘ Oue-half a loaf better 
than no bread?? Yes; we accept that, but 
the quarter loaf means the grave.” 

From Central Turkey comes this message: 


Tv abandon churches that have been grow- 
ing strong year after year, in spite of bitter 
persecutions, would be an act of infidelity to 
those churches. Whatever differences of Opin- 
ion may be held as to the policy of the board, 
every man and woman in our churches ought 
to agree perfectly in this—that the work in 
the field should not suffer for wan't of money ; 
that the missionaries, many of whom are bear- 
ing burdens heavy enough for two or three 
pairs of shoulders, ought not to have their 
hearts broken by being forced to call their 
workers home or to close their training schools 
because there is no money. Two thousand 
dollars will avert such a calamity and lift a 
millstone of anxiety from our hearts. 


There is this word from India: 


It has become a very serious matter when 
the statement must be made, as it was in our 
mission meeting at this session, that there is 
no use at present in seeking people to come 
over to us from heathenism, as we have no 
means to furnish men to instruct all those 
who have already joined us, and who are, 
therefore, in danger of relapsing into their old 
faith. We are in equal difficulty as regards 
the maintenance of our village schools. In 
fact, the work has so grown upon us, and is so 
urgent in its claims, that it was very difficult 
to meet it even with the full grant of 1892. 
With the doubly reduced grant of 1894 it will 
be absolutely impossible for us to face the 
problem of economically meeting its claims. 

We add one more specimen from Eastern 
Turkey: 

It is doubtful if the mission has been called 
upon in any part of its history to endure 
greater trials or pass through a more critical 
period than those of today. The Lord has 
abundantly answered prayer. How are those 
answers to prayer being received? Engage- 
ments are being canceled. Established work 
is being shaken to its very foundations. As- 
sistance is being refused to. enterprises which 
need and, in all conscience, should have it. 
Workers are being dismissed. Chapels and 
schools are being closed. Open doors are be- 
ing passed by. Golden opportunities are be- 
ing lost, never to be found again. All this, 
not because of the opposition of enemies, but 
because of the lack of proper support on the 
part of friends. 

These are specimens of words which come 
from the hearts of Christ’s messengers, to 
whom the board has said, Go out to your 
work and look to us for your support. By 
its action at Worcester the board has said 
to the churches, We mean to represent you 
faithfully and fairly as your agents in carry- 
ing on this.great work. The new Pruden- 
tial Committee, we believe, are to be trusted 
to carry out the will of the churches in 
sending men and in furthering plans to give 
the gospel to the world. The board has 
asked the churches by a special effort Nov. 
12, or as soon after as possible, to pay its 
debt, and to give it encouragement at least 
to continue the missions without further 
reduction. We print on other pages appeals 
from friends of missions who have repre- 
sented different views in minor matters, but 
who have one prayer and purpose in this 
great work. Times are hard. Yet they 
press far harder on our brethren at the 
front than on us. We must share their 
burdens. Surely every church which has 
made no offering this year for foreign mis- 
sions will heed this appeal. And the 
churches which have done something al- 
ready will prayerfully consider whether 
they cannot do more. There is money 
enough to meet the need. May there be 
everywhere a willing mind. 
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THE A. M. A. AT ELGIN. 


Judged not by the numbers in attendance 
but by the quality of the platform speaking, 
the sustained spiritual atmosphere and the 
enthusiasm engendered and erystallized into 
action, the meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association at Elgin, Ill., last week, 
was one of the best in its history. 

To those present who had come but re- 
cently from the exciting Worcester meeting 
of the American Board the absence of con- 
troversy was refreshing. Not a moment 
was spent in debating questions of theol- 
ogy, but attention. was concentrated on the 
field and the work. Seldom has there been 
a meeting when the association has been 
putin such close and vital touch with the 
manifold phases of effort now being prose- 
cuted in its four main departments. The 
presence and the burning words of men and 
women from the front contributed power- 
fully to this result, which was also furthered 
by the participation of several noble repre- 
sentatives of the races for whom the asso- 
ciation labors, and whom it justly regards 
as its fairest trophies, and the final and 
convincing argument for its continued ex- 
istence, 

While the work among the blacks, the 
Chinese and the mountain whites was not 
under-emphasized, the exigencies of the In- 
dian field brought it conspicuously to the 
fore and the perplexing question of raising 
money to make good the amount lost when 
the Government grant was relinquished 
weighed heayily on all present. It was the 
unanimous feeling that the retrenchment, 
which has already crippled seriously the 
Indian missions, cannot be endured and 
that our churches will not permit it when 
once they realize that this curtailment comes 
just at the moment when the harvest of 
many years is ripe for the sickle. 
viction, which grew in strength at Elgin as 
the meetings advanced, took concrete shape 
in the resolutions urging the appointment 
of a committee of nine to co-operate with 
the executive committee in the endeavor to 
solve the financial problem not only of the 
Indian work but as respects the. total range 
of the society’s activities. 

The decision not to substitute ‘“ Congre- 
gational’’ for ‘‘ American”? in the name of 
the society will commend itself when it is 
understood that in the judgment of eminent 
lawyers such a change might jeopardize the 
great bequests to the association of Daniel 
Hand, as well as other large individual gifts. 
There will be less regret at losing the $50,000 
legacy of Mr. J. H. Stickney of Baltimore, 
which was conditioned on a change of name, 
so long as it will probably revert to our 
Church Building Society. 
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THE SENATE AND ITS POWERS, 


The country has been waiting nearly three 
months for Congress to perform one simple 
act of legislation. It was called together in 
special session Aug. 7, to repeal the clause 
of the act of 1890 which compels the Gov- 
ernment to buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
every month. The President clearly voiced 
the demand of the people when he asked 
Congress to do this. That demand has been 
growing more emphatic every day. The 
House responded to this demand with rea- 


sonable promptness by voting, Aug. 28, 


’ 


This con-, 
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240 to 110, for repeal. This vote fairly repre- 
sented the popular will. 

Ever since that date the question has 
hung fire in the Senate. For a time that 
body discussed the subject intelhgently, 
but when argument was at last exhausted, 
and it became evident that a majority would 
vote for repeal, the talk sunk into useless 
drivel and for weeks it has been nothing 
more. It was simply a prolonged effort to 
block a vote by keeping up talk. It has 
been claimed that senatorial courtesy for- 
bade any attempt to take a vote so long as 
one senator could keep his tongue wagging. 
It has been urged that the rules of the Sen- 
ate would not allow a vote as long as any 
member had breath enough to keep up an 
objection to voting. It has been held that 
these rules forbade any change in the rules 
except by unanimous consent. In a word, 
senators have insisted that the Senate is the 
most stupid and hopelessly entangled legis- 
lative body in existence, and its members 
have pretty nearly proved the statement 
correct as far as its present membership is 
concerned. That once dignified body un- 
dertook three weeks ago a trial of pbysical 
endurance to see if a quorum of the major- 
ity who wanted repeal could sit up and 
keep awake as long as the minority could 
take turns in standing up and talking. The 
performance was, of course, a failure. Now 
at last the Senate has voted. for repeal, not 
because the country demandsit, but because 
all the senators are tired out. 

Naturally, while this farce has been pro- 
longed, with business interests everywhere 
suffering, the country has grown impatient 
almost beyond endurance. A great deal 
has been said about abolishing the Senate, 
about electing its members by popular vote 
and about changes in the constitution, 
which would relieve the people of the bur- 
den which their highest legislative branch 
has of late been felt to be. Most of this 
talk is about as useless as that which has 
been running on within the Senate itself. 
The Senate is an essential part of our re- 
publican form of government. To abolish 
it would be to destroy the balance wheel of 
legislation. While the House represents 
the people directly, the Senate represents 
States and people and its members are prop- 
erly chosen by State legislatures. 

What is needed is not a differently con- 
stituted body nor a change of rules, but 
abler and better men. Ex-Senator Edmands 
has plainly shown in a recent published 
letter how a vote could have been brought 
about at any time since intelligent discus- 
sion came to an end—and that was weeks 
ago. Since then the privilege of debate has 
been abused. The orderly course of busi- 
ness has been obstructed. On these grounds 
any member might have raised the question 
of order and called for a vote on the question 
pending. Krom the ruling of the president 
an appeal might have been taken, which 
would have been debatable. But when the 
appeal had been fairly discussed, a second 
point of order could have been raised, and 
an appeal from the ruling of the presiding 
officer would not be debatable. If the ma- 
jority of the Senate wishes to do business in 
an orderly way, that body is adapted for 
that purpose in its present organization. 
The Democratic party, which has control of 
the Senate, is responsible for this unseemly 


delay of its necessary business. The party: 
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leaders have not had the ability to unite the 
majority in an effort to secure a yote. But 
for the rare firmness of President Cleveland 
it is very doubtful if a vote could have been 
secured at all without a compromise, which 
would have been worse than no action. 

Let not the fault, then, of this mortifying 
history of the Senate in recent weeks be laid 
to the organization of that body or to its 
traditions. Its one weakness is its want of 
statesmen. _It needs men who represent not 
personal wealth merely, not local business 
interests merely, not a particular class 
of citizens, but men who represent the 
whole country and are able and willing to 
Jegislate broadly and wisely for its welfare. 
It needs that the mere talkers of all the 
parties should be weeded out before the 
country is wearied out. They have shown 
conspicuously who they are. The people 
have the remedy in their own hands, 


es 


ONE CHAPTER ENDED, 

The defeat of Prof. H. P. Smith’s appeal 
from the presbytery in the Synod of Ohio, 
followed by the complete collapse of the 
effort to reopen the case of Professor Briggs 
in the Synod of New York, makes it plain 
that all action in the courts of the Presby- 
terian Church on these cases is at an end. 
Though Professor Smith may carry his ap- 
peal to the next General Assembly, he has 
no hope of success or even of extended at- 
tention. 

The friends and sympathizers of these 
representatives of views which the Presby- 
terian Church has rejected seem to have 
settled down more thoroughly than ever to 
the policy of inaction. The condemnation 
of the professors, they assert, has only an 
individual effect, and has made no real dif- 
ference in the situation. Many of them 
supported Dr. Briggs without agreeing with 
his opinions. Others who are closer to him 
in belief are asserting that the General As- 
sembly is no fit judge of doctrine—which 
may be true—and that its utterances upon 
doctrinal questions can have no binding au- 
thority—which is certainly not true, under 
a fair interpretation of Presbyterian law, of 
its decisions in judicial cases, which have 
all the force of law. No one questions, we 
suppose, that every individual who holds 
the views of Dr. Briggs, if brought to trial 


in the present temper of the church, would . 


be condemned as he was. It seems to us 
revolutionary, therefore, to insist that the 
views of a party in the church are lawful 
until every individual holding them is 
brought to trial and formally condemned. 
One fair test case settles the matter for all. 
On any other plan church government would 
be impossible. 

This passive attitude having been assumed 
by the liberals it rests with the conserva- 
tives to make the next move. If they chose 
they might attempt to embody the new in- 
terpretation of the constitution formally in 
the confession of faith. It seems more 
likely, however, that they, too, will assume 
the waiting attitude, so that there will be 
a temporary cessation of hostilities though 
not of debate, 

Sooner or later, however, the matter is 
sure to come up again in the form of a 
heresy trial. It may be that, as all parties 
are wearied of this long contention, these 
matters will be remanded to a secondary 
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place, at least for a time, while topics more 
directly related to the salvation of men and 
upbuilding of Christian character will ab- 
sorb attention. This is greatly to be hoped 
for. A few years hence, when popular 
knowledge of the Bible in the light of 
recent investigations shall have increased, 
and when the personal sympathies which 
have so mingled irritation with discussion 
shall have been separated from the ques- 
tions at issue, those questions may be de- 
cided on their merits without stigmatizing 
as heretics those who affirm that a: final 
decision has not yet been reached on them. 
Meanwhile may the Holy Spirit enter more 
richly and profoundly into the chureb to 
lead it to greater devotion with greater 
knowledge and so to the wisest decisions 
in all matters of doctrine. 


THE POWER OF THE CHURCH. 


It is not merely the power of an organi- 
zation in distinction from that of an indi- 
vidual. It is this of course but it also is 
more. It is not merely that of a representa- 
tive organization, although in this quality, 


‘which the church possesses so conspicu- 


ously, lies the secret of its power. The 
chureb, we are told, is Christ’s body, as if 
in it He were reincarnated. It is the agent 
through which Ile influences the world pre- 
eminently. So far as the churchas a whole, 
or any particular church as an individual 
part of the great whole, is true to Him it 
does His work in His spirit and according 
to His methods. 

In order to appreciate its power, there- 
fore, we are to look through the church to 
Him who is behind it, its divine Head. 
Looking thus it is easy to see how He is 
able to make successful use of unpromising 
materials, to direct in circumstances of dif- 
ficulty, to overcome apparently impregna- 
ble opposition, to cause the great move- 
ments of human society to work together 
in the end for the advancement of His 
cause. In spite of the manifold and griey- 
ous mistakes and sins of individual Chris- 
tians, the Church of Christ has gained, and 
is increasing steadily, a wide and firm hold 
upon the world which cannot be shaken off. 

The power of any given church in its 
community apparently lies in the loyalty of 
its members to it, in its wisdom in choosing 
methods of doing good, in its bold and clear 
proclamation of divine truth and in its holy 
earnestness. But that is the same as saying 
that its power lies in its Christlikeness, and 
this is the sum of the whole matter, 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Voorhees bill, repealing the purchase 
clause of the Sherman law and reaffirming 
the adherence of the nation to bimetallism, 
passed the Senate on the evening of the 
30th, by a majority of eleven, forty-three 
voting for repeal. Of the forty-three twenty- 
four were Republicans and ninetéen Demo- 
crats, Of the thirty-two voting against re- 
peal eleven were Republicans and, nineteen 
Democrats. The last hours of the debate 
were not dignified or worthy of the body or 
the subject under discussion. Elsewhere 
we discuss the grave question of reforming 
the Senate, which has been forced to the 
front by the scenes witnessed during the 
past twelve weeks. Our correspondent in 
Washington, on page 607, tells of the events 
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of the week at the capital and the outlook 
for the national finances, which is far from 
bright.. In our Business Outlook tbe effect 
of it all, as it has been discounted by the 
business world, is described. 


The World’s Fair, which has closed this 
week, will stand as a significant landmark 
in history. It is but little more than forty 
years since the conception of an exhibit in 
which different nations should share was 
first realized. Great strides have been made 
since then in commercial intercouise and in 
those higher relations which have made the 
brotherhood of mankind in some degree an 
accepted fact. The first international exhi- 
bition in London in 1851 was hardly worthy 
of notice in comparison with the Columbian 
Exposition of 1898. Not only the creations 
of the industrial world but the world of 
thought as well in marvelous amplitude and 
variety has been so displayed as to stimu- 
late new discoveries and new achievements 
in all nations. From it will date the begin- 
ning of enterprises in every department of 
art, science and religion of profound impor- 
tance to our country and to other countries 
in themselves and in their relations to one 
another. 


Notwithstanding unfortunate mismanage- 
ment in some respects, notably in regard to 
Sunday opening, notwithstanding the great 
financial depression and the disappointments 
of the earlier months, the fair has proved 
a financial success. Its total receipts are 
estimated at $28,400,000. It has drawn to 
the White City a great multitude of people, 
especially of the middle classes, who most 
appreciate the educational advantages it 
has offered and who will make the best use 
ofthem. Ifit has had a smaller number of 
visitors from foreign lands than was hoped 
for it has afforded to millions of American 
citizens an exposition of greater abundance 
and greater variety of wealth of every sort ~ 
than was promised. It has acquainted them 
with the resources of our country, and it 
has shown them before unthought of skill 
and enterprise of other lands and races. It 
has brought people of different sections into 
contact with one another. It has promoted 
national unity. It has inspired profounder 
respect for the possibilities of the race. It 
will result in better homes, greater popular 
intelligence, wiser government and, we hope 
and believe, in profounder Christian faith. 
Its gates close with many regrets but with 
sincere thanksgiving. It has made 1893 one 
of the most memorable years of the nine- 
teenth century. 


The assassination of a civic magistrate, , 
whatever his personal characteristics may 


or may not be, is always shocking and a 


staggering blow at that which he repre- 
sents. If he be a despot and represents 
naught but himself or his class, then his 
taking off sometimes is judged to be a 
blessing; but if he stands for the will of the 
majority of the people and is made the tar- 
get of the weapon of some visionary lunatic 
or thwarted villain, then humanity has 
naught but execration for the murderer 
and sympathy for the kindred of the victim. 
Carter Harrison, who was shot dead in his 
own home last Saturday evening by an un- 
balanced, if not crazy, man by the name of 
Prendergrast, was elected mayor of the city 
of Chicago against the desires of most of 
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its respectable citizens. An aristocrat by 
birth he always had pandered to the vulgar 
and vicious, and his career as a politician is 
not one that his best friends or his fellow- 
men can look back upon with any pride. 
But he was mayor of the great city and as 
such entitled to the respect due to his office. 
He was a man entitled to life and loved it, 
and his murder was most foul and deplora- 
ble. Naturally the great city was excited 
and angry when it heard the news that told 
of civic mortification as well as personal 
loss, but fortunately Prendergrast was saved 
from the hands of those who counseled 
lynching. It is as pathetic as it is dra- 
matic that Chicago, preparing to celebrate 
with rightful jubilation the successful com- 
pletion of a wonderful exposition, should 
now have to put on mourning, revoke all 
orders for joy and close the fair with bare 
formalities, but such is the fact. 


It is gratifying to see the uprising in New 
York State against Judge Maynard’s nomi- 
nation and the strenuous efforts that the cit- 
izens of Brooklyn are making to throw off 
the domination of Boss McLaughlin, Sena- 
tor Hill, who scoffed at the New York Bar 
Association as an organization of young 
briefless barristers, probably realizes to the 
contrary, now that a large number of the 
leading lawyers of the city, irrespective of 
party, have, in a mass-meeting in Cooper 
Union, shown their hearty approval of the 
scathing words of condemnation uttered by 
eminent Democrats like Wheeler H. Peck- 
ham, James C. Carter, F. R. Coudert and 
Hon, Seth Low. The tidal wave of indig- 
nation is rising throughout the Empire 
State. Decent Democrats in Buffalo are 
trying to throw off the rule of the ring there 
and in Brooklyn and Staten Island the pub- 
lic mind is seething and its conscience is 
aroused. Doubdtless gross frauds in natural- 
ization are being effected in the cities, 
thanks to the loose laws which render them 
so easy, and colonizers are at work in New 
York packing the registration lists, but the 
courts have been appealed to and already 
some of the criminals have been captured. 
In Massachusetts both the registration and 
the attendance upon political debates indi- 
cate unusual interest in the questions of 
public policy. Fortunately here no ques- 
tions of personal fitness or domination by 
rings are raised. 


Anything that accelerates or enforces the 
centripetal tendency of modern industry 
and commerce, by which the control of the 
output and the price to the consumer of 
any indispensable commodity is put within 
the hands of the very few, is greatly to be 
deplored so long as human nature is as it 
is and the State fails to devise a method of 
restraining the greed of the few and giving 
to the many consumers their share of the 
profit that comes from unification. There- 
fore, when a great railroad owning enormous 
deposits of coal, and hitherto a considera- 
ble factor in all wars of coat rates, passes 


under the control of those who already own 


two great lines that tap the coal territory, 
then the public has reason to inquire whether 
it means that the already outrageously high 
‘price of coal in New England, the Interior 
and the West is to be put higher and higher 
as the result of the monopoly. The Van- 
derbilts, who have just captured the Lacka- 
wanna Road, afe conservative, usually fair 
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to patrons as well as loyal to stockholders 
and themselves, and have more of the pub- 
lic confidence than is given customarily to 
railroad manigers, but they are not wise 
enough or good enough or unselfish enough 
to have the coal supply of the country in 
their control. 


We have known for some time that a 
group of the wisest men of the nation, 
backed with the financial support of some 
of the wealthiest and best, were at work 
upon a problem that when solved will bring 
prosperity and health of body, mind and 
soul to more persons than it is possible to 
bring in any other way, but we have not 
felt at liberty to tell what we knew. Now, 
however, since a partial statement has been 
published aud has become public property, 
it may be well to enlist the sympathy, inter- 
est and co-operation of our constituency in 
a work that will doubtless be of incalcula- 
ble value. The readers of the Century re- 
call the Present Day Papers, prepared by 
the Sociological Group, including Bishop 
Potter, Rev. Messrs. T. T. Munger, F. G, 
Peabody, W. C. Langdon, 8. W. Dike, Wash- 
ington Gladden and ©. W. Shields and Hon. 
Messrs. Seth Low and E. J. Phelps, Profess- 
ors R. T. Ely, W. F. Slocum and William M. 
Sloane and Mr. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Very naturally, in its study of the problems 
of the day, this group of bold, advanced 
students again and again have come face to 
face with what, for a lack of a better name, 
is called ‘‘the liquor problem.’’? In due 
time they determined to grapple with this 
question thoroughly, scientifically, but not 
unaided, and to that end fifty other men, 
equally able and judicious, have been se- 
lected to collaborate in formulating a report 
that will be authoritative on the physiologi- 
cal, legal and ethical aspects of the liquor 
problem, Such names as Presidents Eliot 
of Harvard, Gilman of Johns Hopkins and 
Andrews of Brown, Professors Bowditch of 
Harvard, Farnam and Chittenden of Yale, 
McCook of Trinity. and A. G. Warnér of 
Leland Stanford, Drs. J. S. Billings, W. H. 
Welch, H. C. Wood and §S. Weir Mitchell, 
Cardinal Gibbons, W. R. Huntington, Rabbi 
Gottheil and Messrs, W. E. Dodge, Francis 
A. Walker, Carroll D. Wright, Fred. H. 
Wines, Marshal Field, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and David A. Wells, who are representative 
men on the committee, give assurance that 
their report will be broad, thorough and 
authoritative. 


As respects the exact methods which these. 


gentlemen are to pursue it is said that the 
physiological experiments alone which the 
sub-committee on that phase of the problem 
intend to make will cost $30,000. Doubt- 
less such men as Messrs. Dodge, Vanderbilt 
and Field are quite willing and able to see 
the committee through, but it is scarcely 
probable that the committeee would reject 
funds sent to it by friends of temperance 
alive to the value of the work contemplated 
and already begun. Rarely has a more pub- 
lic spirited action of busy, educated men 
been known. They are doing what the na- 
tion ought to do and yet cannot do, for no 
congress has yet assembled daring to appoint 
any committee to investigate the problem, 
and if one should it could hardly expect 
to induce such men to serve. 


It has been difficult for us to place much 
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confidence in any news from Brazil, and 
this being so it has been impossible to form 
an opinion as to which party is entitled to 
the sympathy of those who desire that Bra- 
zil may become a genuine republic. The 
burden of proof rests upon Admiral Mello 
and thus far he bas not succeeded, either by 
arms or by arguments, in convincing the 
Brazilians that Peixotto is so much of a 
dictator that his deposition by force of arms 
is justifiable. As for Mello’s own fleet it 
seems to be shut in the harbor of Rio 
Janeiro and in adilemma. Peixotto’s rep- 
resentatives in this country have been pur- 
chasing ships, torpedo guns and firearms, 
and thus re-enforced Mello’s chances will 
grew slim unless he wins suddenly. For 
some unexplainable reason Admiral Stanton 
of our navy, who had been selected for the 
mission because of his discretion and expe- 
rience, a short time ago recognized Mello’s 
right as a belligerent by the formal salute 
given his flag. For this unpardonable 
breach of courtesy and blunder he has been 
disciplined by the authorities in Washing- 
ton, being relieved from command and or- 
dered to report at home. It is sad to see 
humiliation brought upon a long trusted 
officer, whose record has, on the whole, 
been fine, but only by discipline can the 
morale of the navy be kept healthy. More- 
over our friendly relations with Brazil could 
not but be strained by failure to rebuke 
the error of a subordinate. Now the vital 
question is whether the administration is 
preparing to enforce the Monroe Doctrine 
and let European powers, whose represent- 
atives in Rio Janeiro have been complicat- 
ing the .situation, know that no domina- 
tion by any European power or any aid ina 
restoration of the empire will be tolerated 
by us. 


The convention of Ulstermen held Jast 
week, while not as turbulent or heated as 
some of its predecessors, clearly revealed 
that Ulster will be tempted to rebel if a 
Dublin parliament is ever given authority 
to rule over it. John Redmond’s recent de- 
nunciation of the home rule bill has called 
out from William O’Brien the very just re- 
mark that Redmond is playing directly into 
the Tories’ hands, a fact that the jubilant 
comments of their journals demonstrates. 
France has lavished adulation, gifts and 
honors upon the Russian officials, The 
brothers of the czar have called upon Presi- 
dent Carnot and the latter, with the Rus- 
sian admiral, has witnessed the launching 
of a new vessel for the French navy, which, 
with its new Russian neighbors in the Med- 
iterranean, may yet make the Triple Al- 
liance trouble. For Europe is fast coming 
to believe that all the events of the past two 
weeks cannot have been for mere show. 
France is either confident of Russia’s aid or 
else she has made an egregious fool of her- 
self. Italy, burdened with a terrible debt. 
and seething with discontent, has, it is 
thought, let Germany know that, if the 
Triple Alliance is to continue, she must 
have substantial assistance in providing for 
the support of the requisite armament, as 
an impoverished and rebellious people can- 
not longer maintain the burden. In Austria 
the debate on the suffrage bill of Count 
Taafe has been renewed, with a coalition 
against it that seems to insure its defeat 
and the formation of a new ministry. 


’ 
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The English public are anxiously awaiting 
developments in South Africa and the seem- 
ing or real conflict of authority between the 
officials of the chartered company and the 
professional soldiers may give the native 
enemy just the chance needed to win a vic- 
tory that will make hearts at home bleed. 
A vigorous demand for investigation of the 
company’s affairs and frank statement of 
policy by the ministry is being heard in 
London. From Uganda the details of a 
mutiny of Mohammedans last June have 
just come. Protestants and Catholics made 
common cause against the mutineers and in 
the fight hundreds were slain, among others 
Selim Bey. Dr. Gregory of the British Mu- 
seum has just made known the results of his 
successful expedition to Equatorial Africa. 
He climbed 17,000 feet up the hights of 
Mount Kenia, where he found glaciers and a 
temperature 28 degrees below zero. He 
reached an altitude 3,000 feet higher than 
any gained by former explorers. In Morocco 
the war between Spain and the Moors near 
Mellila continues, the latter on the 28th re- 
pulsing a sortie of the Spaniards and kill- 
ing the commander-in-chief of the Spanish 
forces, General Margallo. Spainis poor and 
proud. The natural impulse of the people 
is to re-enforce the African forces and sub- 
due the Riffians, but the money to equip 
volunteers is not plentiful and national credit 
is not high. Japan, anxious to know the 
truth and eager to be right on monetary as 
well as all other subjects, has just dispatched 
delegates to India, Europe and the United 
States to study the silver problem. 


IN BRIEF, 


It was evident even before the first of our 
Congregationalist Services was published that 
there were many pastors and churches eager 
to begin the use of such helps to worship. 
This was shown by the advance orders. Our 
desire is to help many others and to help 
them continuously. Upon the patronage of 
our constituency depends the perpetuation of 
the desire. Generous orders from many seurces 
are the condition of prolonged success. Since 
writing the above our mails have brought so 
many orders that, though we planned gener- 

> ously for the first edition of No. 1, it has been 
necessary to place a second edition on the 
press. : 


A hitherto respectable citizen of an Ala- 
bama town has been sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment for sending a challenge to fight 

a duel. The South does move. 


- We shall miss the pastor who has stopped. 


his paper because we haye declined his arti- 
“eles, but in time he will probably reflect that 
it is better for all that the Congregationalist 
should be edited in the interest of its readers. 


Dr. Joseph Cook takes exception to our 
criticism last week of his use of the Lord’s 
Prayer at Worcester. He writes that ‘ the 
audience was in such a mood that the Lord’s 
Prayer was introduced in the hope that it 
might produce an excellent spiritual effect. I 
think it did so.””, We think it did not. 


Fong Chung, a pure-blooded Chinaman, is 
‘now acting as United States consul at Amoy. 
As such he has power to try Americans resi- 
dent in Amoy for breaches of United States 
law. He was educated at Yale. Would that 
Mr. Geary could be forced to visit Amoy and 


there become plaintiff in a case before Judge: 


“Chung! 


If A, who has loaned money to B and never 
been repaid, can forget the fact when ap- 
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pealed to by © for a loan that likewise prom- 
ises to take wings and fly away, then A isa 
gentleman and a Christian. He who can be 
“merciful to the absurd ” is scarcely more of 
a Christian than he who can be generous to 
the fraudulent. 


It makes one’s flesh creep to think of the 
vessel that lately brought to New York from 
Egypt and Palestine a cargo of remains of em- 
balmed human bodies to be used as fertilizers. 
Reverence for a faith which led to such care in 
preserving the bodies of beloved ones, though 
shown so many ages ago, ought to forbid such 
sacrilege. 


The faculty of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary bas stopped football playing by the 
divinity students. ‘‘The rough and brutal 
game does not comport with the purposes for 
which students are here,’’ says Prof. W. H. 
Green. Princeton men will have to be con- 
tent with trying “‘ the flying wedge”’ on ration- 
alistic higher criticism. 


The results of the election in Chicago, New 
York City, Brooklyn, Staten Island and New 
Jersey will prove or disprove Dr. Parkhurst’s 
epigram that ‘‘ average decency is not so much 
in earnest as average profligacy.’? Whatever 
the results: 


The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 


The edifice on Fourteenth Street, New York 
City, formerly occupied by the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church, has just been bought by an ex- 
Tammany mayor. If Protestant congrega- 
tions persist in deserting down-town New 
York they must not cringe at the irony of fate 
by which Tammany politicians come into pos- 
session of property of sacred memory. 


A man must have a very earnest message to 
speak well enough from a platform to hold his 
audience when it is composed of only one. 
But the attendance at one of the meetings of 
the Evangelical Alliance Congress in Chicago 
fell to that figure, while one of our most at- 
tractive speakers drew only eight. Evidently 
Chicago has had enough of congresses for this 
year. 


Well, well! Has the reaction setin? Here 
is Rey. Lyman Abbott saying, ‘‘ The time has 
come when there needs to be taught this les- 
son from every pulpit in the country, that God 
is a Lawgiver and that liberty les in loyalty, 
not in the individual right to do whatever one 
pleases,’ and Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst argu- 
ing that ‘‘ the cross of Christ stands for the in- 
finite stubbornness of God as well as for His 
ineffable mercy.” 


The clergymen of Milwaukee are showing 
the quality of their Christianity by a strong 
crusade against compulsory Sunday labor for 
the city’s servants, the police and firemen. 
The officials scoff at the crusade, but the sub- 
ordinates doubtless know who are their genu- 
ine friends. Neither a policeman nor a fireman 


can do his whole duty to society six days in, 


the week if he is compelled to labor on the 
seventh. 


There is almost a sense of personal loss con; 
nected with the death of those to whom we 
are much indebted for knowledge and inspi- 
ration, though we have never metthem. Many 
thousands have been taught facts and truths 
which have helped their spiritual life by Dr. 
William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible who 
have hardly thought of him as in any way 
personally related to themselves. He died 
in England two weeks since. His dictionary 
is only one of many of the choicest works with 
which he has enriched English literature. 


Of the 5,000,000 half-dollars given by Con- 
gress to the World’s Fair only 1,600,000 have 
been sold. The demand for them as souvenirs 
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was much less than was expected. The man- 
agers have returned 2,000,000 of them to 
the treasury, but they do not want them to 
go into circulation because they hope to get a 
premium on the 1,400,000 they have left. So 
the Secretary of the Treasury has agreed to 
help the corner on souvenirs by melting over 
the coins returned. That will leave 1,400,000 
in the. hands of the Directory, making 3,000,000 
in all. It will be a long time before they 
command a high price as specimens. 


It is gratifying to find the Churchman urging 
all clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to become citizens of this country. 
“Tt is notorious that, as a rule, the ignorant 
and vicious immigrants make all haste to have 
a hand in the management of American politi- 
cal affairs. Is it not simple justice that, as an 
offset to this, the State should also have the 
advantage of the influence and vote of every 
educated and law-abiding resident?’’ Never 
were the courts busier making citizens out of 


- aliens than they are now, and too often the 


qualifications of the individual are inferior and 
the examination a farce. A man fit to be a 
clergyman ought to be a citizen. 


The people of the State of Connecticut are 
busy solving an ethical problem, viz., whether 
lobbying (and probably bribery) by townships 
is less heinous than when done by individuals. 
Unfortunately the tone of public sentiment 
thus far has not been as high as we supposed 
it would be, for the towns involved, with one 
exception, have refused to order an investiga- 
tion, and out of 15,000 voters in Hartford only 
300 attended the town meeting. The revela- 
tions of venality in Connecticut made by Prof. 
J. J. MeCook’s investigations, and the defense 
of venality by the State’s governor, possibly 
ought to have prepared us for the unwelcome 
revelation, but it is none the less dishearten- 
ing. 


Three hundred negroes from all parts of 
Georgia met last week in Macon and organ- 
ized the Afro-American League. They pledged 
themselves to use every means in their power 
to put an end to the crimes that incite. lynch- 
ings and they resolved to petition the Legisla- 
ture to help in some way to secure trials of all 
men suspected guilty of rape or murder. Such 
an organization expressing its will in a lawful 
yet forceful way can be of greatest assistance 
in Georgia, on the one hand restraining the 
lust or anger of the negro, on the other de- 
manding obedience to law from the Caucasian. 
That all men in the South do not make one 
wrong the excuse for the perpetration of an- 
other is proved by the article in the November 
Forum by the chief justice of Georgia. 


The Pension Office furnishes many interest- 
ing illustrations. of human frailty. A Penn- 
sylvania soldier who has been receiving a 
pension because of total physical disability 
finds his pension cut off because he has signed 
a statement that he has been completely cured 
by a patent medicine. Another returns his pen- 
sion certificate because he has been converted 
by the Salvation Army, and he confesses that 
he was never entitled to a pension but has 
been living a lie for thirteen years. He says, 
“God bless the Salvation Army,’’ and so say 
we. If the Pension Office would also furnish 
accounts of pensions restored to deserving 
persons whose income has been stopped merely 
on suspicion~nit would help to offset such 
cases as these, of which there are no doubt a 
good many not yet discovered. 


A man once called on Mr. Lincoln and asked 
for an office. “On what do you found your ~ 
claims?’ asked Mr. Lincoln. ‘‘ For twenty 
years I have done the dirtiest work for the 
party,’”’ replied the applicant. ‘‘ Good,” re- 
plied Lincoln, ‘fas soon as I find an office in 
which dirty work is necessary I shall think 
of you first of all.’ Senators Hill and Mur- 
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phy and Richard Croker, having found Judge 
I, H. Maynard willing to do their dirty work 
in the past, now insist that the people of the 
Empire State shall reward his loyalty to the 
bosses by making him judge of the court of 
the appeals. Daniel Webster said that when 
““the spotless ermine of the judicial robe fell 
on John Jay it touched nothing less spotless 
than itself.” John Jay was a New Yorker of 
the old type. Shall Maynard bea typical New 
Yorker of the new era? God forbid. 


Rey. A. C. A. Hall, D. D., who has been 
known as “ Father” Hall, has announced that 
he has been released from bis vows. as belong- 
ing to a secret order in England, and is there- 
fore free to accept his election to the Episcopal 
bishopric of Vermont, which he does, con- 
ditioned on the approval of the House of Bish- 
ops. Weare glad to recognize the self-deny- 
ing work which Dr. Hall did for many years 
in connection with the Church of the Advent, 
but we hope this step does not signify that 
Episcopal churches in Vermont are to be led 
into the High Churchism of the Church of the 
Advent. It is not encouraging to Protes- 
tants in this country that in thirty Episcopal 
churches mass is ‘‘ said with intention on the 
feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin.” 
The Christian Leader aptly characterizes the 
movement of which this is a part as ‘the re- 
vival of sacerdotalism under the delusion that 
it is the renaissance of religion.”’ 


There are, or have been, Protestant institu- 
tions whose members considered them above 
criticism. Even inquiry into the methods of 
their administration has produced a shock on 
some minds as if a sacrilegious deed had been 
done. But we would much rather edit a reli- 
gious newspaper for Protestants than for Cath- 
olics. Here is what the archbishops say to 
Catholic editors, telling them plainly that if 
they do not obey these injunctions they will 
be visited with ecclesiastical penalties, which 
probably means edicts forbidding their read- 
ers to continue their subscriptions. Think of 
such an admonition as this in a land which 
boasts of the freedom of the press: 


Let the name of bishops be sacred among 
Catholic writers, for to them reverence 1s due 
because of their high office and dignity. Nor 
let them think themselves privileged to ex- 
amine critically what divinely appointed pas- 
tors, in exercise of their power, have estab- 
lished, for such conduct disturbs good order 
and creates intolerable confusion. This rev- 
erence which no one may ouwit should shine as 
an example in Catholic journalists. 


-———$———Se____. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


The topie»of the Congregational Club’s 
first meeting for the season was the Parlia- 
ment of Religions at Chicago. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott thought that three things could be 
learned from it: (1) That men of other na- 
tions and religions are earnest, sincere and 
genuinely seeking God, who has not. re- 
vealed Himself to a small portion only of 
earth’s peoples; (2) Pagan religions are not 
creations of priestcraft but the outreaching 
after God, religion being as universal as 
the race, as time, as the globe; (3) the dif- 
ference between Christianity and the other 
great religions is that we have something 
which they have not. It has the Christ, the 
revelation of God, the ideal man, the aton- 
ing and suffering Saviour. Man has fallen 
into a deep pit. Confucius says, “If you 
can get out I will show you how to walk so 
as not to get in again.’’ Brahma says, 
“You walked into the pit yourself and it is 
your own fault.’’ Mohammed says, ‘I’m 
sorry for you, but it is irretrievable destiny; 
you cannot help yourself.” Buddha says, 
“*T am sorry for you but there is no help for 
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you. Cease struggling to get out; by and 
by you will go to sleep and all will be well.”’ 
Christ comes, drops down a cord and says, 
‘Put this under your arms,” then calls to 
one and another to pull on the cord, and 
they take hold and lift him out. Those 
who attended the parliament got a larger 
conception of what Christ is and what Christ 
means. 

Rey. P. C. Mozoomdar of Bombay, author 
of The Oriental Christ, said, whether the 
origin of religion be a sense of the infinite, 
or an instinct of dependence on a higher 
power, or a search through the seen after 
the unseen, no one can doubt that such an 
instinct is common and universal. The 
product has been based upon common 
truths and principles. Every religion has 


taught the principles of faith, of love and 


purity—which three principles depend upon 
culture, development and other graces. 
Whatever the media, man’s ideas develop 
until they stand in that personality, that 
center of blessedness, wisdom, love, truth 
and holiness before whom we bend our 
heads and say, ‘‘Our Father in heaven.” 
The speaker enlarged upon the vast variety 
—with much in common—in religious seets, 
which he would not see reduced toa dead 
level of doctrine or method, since variety 
means progress, character, life. 

He praised our missionaries in India for 
their self-denying labors in the wildest re- 
gions and in epidemic fever districts, a 
standing protest against the reckless self- 
indulgence of hordes of Europeans seeking 
to make fortunes there; but he thought they 
might well be less violent in dealing with 
the superstitions and errors of those among 
whom they work. He closed with a glow- 
ing picture of the reign of “ the ultimate re- 
ligion,”’ when all shall help, edify, teach and 


love each other, and God shall become all ° 


in all. 

Dr. T. T. Munger thought the prevailing 
note of the parliament was sincerity. It 
proved that there is something common in 
all religions. It might help us to cease try- 
ing to convert one another—a vain work— 
or to decry one another—a wicked work. 
We have not much to learn from the great 
Asiatic religions, because Christianity is a 
universal religion, but it is well to under- 
stand the sources of their power. It is ab- 
surd to suppose that all the searching of 
countless millions through centuries has 
been fruitless. This face to face contact 
with other religions should have a good 
effect upon the method of conducting mis- 
sions. 
was not to false religions, but to a wicked 
world. The idolatry he recognized was that 
of Mammon. The parliament’s striking fea- 
ture was its testimony to the greatness and 
royalty of religion itself. When the nations 
bring their works together they would be 
leaving out themselves if they did not bring 
with them that which underlies and informs 
all their works and makes them living souls. 

The following resolution, offered by Dr. 
Virgin, was unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Congre- 
gational Club of New York that the interests 
of the church which Dr. A. H. Bradford has 
served so faithfully for so many years, and 
the varied interests of truth with which he is 


so helpfully and influentially connected, re- 
quire his continued presence in the country 


and, in our view, make it his duty to decline - 


the flattering call to the pastorate of West- 
minster Chapel in London. 


The antagonism of Christ’s kingdom. 
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The club congratulates itself that this 
earnest plea had no little influence with Dr. 
Bradford in leading him, after a painful 
struggle, to decline the Westminster Chapel 
call and decide to dwell among his own 
people. Last Sabbath his church took mat- 
ters into its own hands and by a unanimous 
rising vote besought him to remain. The 
Sunday school, the young people’s society 
and, indeed, all the parish organizations 
petitioned to the same effect, nor were his 
ministerial brethren slow to urge the same 
plea. And so the London people had to be 
disappointed, strong as was the presenta- 
tion of their case—the largest house of wor- 
ship,'except Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, owned 
by any Nonconformist body in all England, 
yet which the summer’s experience has 
shown can be thoroughly filled; its situa- 
tion amidst an enormous and still growing 
population, close to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, where Congregationalism sorely needs 
to be represented and whence the rich and 
the poor, the lawmaker and the laborer, 
the business man and the scholar, young 
employés in vast business houses and tran- 
sient visitors to the metropolis can be easily 
reached and influenced for good. There 
was a painful intensity in their plea and an 
unanswerable cogency in their argument, 
but Dr. Bradford is with us still. 


Rev. C. H. Patton of Westfield, N. J., 
deeply interested the Clerical Union by un- 
folding his idea of the church for the times, 
which he calls “‘ the educational church,” an 
ideal which he is trying, and with fair suc- 
cess, to realize in Westfield. He calls it 
‘*educational,’’? as differenced from other 
church types—ritualistic, theologic, elee- 
mosynary, evangelistic, the new ‘ institu- 
tional,’’ etc., the best characteristics of all 
which he would embody in this attempt to 
reach all classes of people and carry on all 
lines of work. By education in knowledge, 
in work and in character he would prepare 
the church for its threefold function—con- 
verting sinners, educating Christians and 
putting them to work. 

To effect this he would have the pulpit 
definitely and studiously educational; the 
Sunday school should use the most scientific 
system of Bible study to be obtained; the 
church should provide religious instruction 
for the children during the week; and the 
missionary societies of the church should 
be educational by a three years’ course of 
careful study, thoroughly grounding our 
young people in the spheres, aims and larger 
aspects of the work of our benevolent insti- 
tutions; the women, and as far as practica- 
ble the men, should be carried through a 
life study of the details of home and foreign 
missionary work. The realization of the 
ideal might be slow, but nothing could be 
more desirable or practicable. 

The fall meeting of the Manhattan Asso- 
ciation was held with Rev. Alexander Lewis 
of the New England Church, Brooklyn. 
Rev. C. W. King was chosen moderator for 
the year, and Rev. H. H. McFarland scribe. _ 
Rev. A. F. Newton, as chairman of a com- 
mittee, presented a resolution commemora- 
tive of Rev. Dr. E. P. Thwing, who lately . 
died in China. Rev. E. H. Byington read a 
critical review of Dr. Josiah’s Strong’s The 
New Era, the merits of which were also dis- 
cussed by Drs. Storrs, W. M. Taylor, Virgin, 
Cobb, Terhune and others—the general yer- 
dict being in high commendation of the 
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book. Rev. T. S. Braithwaite gave a ser- 
mon, plan, and Rev. S. L. Loomis read a 
paper on Associate Pastorates, both of which 
called forth interesting discussion. 

The Brooklyn Congregational Club dis- 
cussed The New Criminology, the talk being 
led off by Rev. Dr. F. T. Wines, of prison 
discipline fame, and Mr. W. F. M. Round, 
secretary of our New York Prison Reform 
Association. The former rather took his 
(male) hearers aback by the statement that 
he was perfectly certain that every one of 
them had committed a crime. He excepted 
the women, of whom he could believe no 
wrong. The latter amused the crowd with 
an account of the trick a waggish friend 
played upon him in a boat trip up the Hud- 
son River by quietly telling the passengers 
that he (Mr. Round) had been in every jail 
and State’s prison in New England. By the 
treatment the information brought upon 
him, he learned, as he could hardly so 
well have learned otherwise, to sympathize 
with the ostracism and compulsory loneli- 
ness of ex-convicts. 

The New York and Brooklyn Association 
met with the Trinity Church, Tremont, Rev. 
W.S. Ufford, pastor. The principal interest 
centered in a paper on the Parliament of 
Religions by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


The events of the past week have been 
among the most stirring, surprising and 
interesting of recent years in Washington. 
Everybody supposed, a week ago, that a 
compromise postponing silver repeal for one 
year had been agreed upon and would be 
put through both houses in short order. All 
at once, last Monday, the compromise went 
to pieces like a house of cards and ever 
since then it has been conceded by every 
one that unconditional repeal would be 
carried within a very few days. 

A brief review of the causes of these 
recent sudden and dramatic changes in the 
political situation may be instructive to 
many. Itis well known that the Democracy 
is badly divided on the silver question— 
much more so than the Republican party. 
As represented in the Senate, the Democrats 
are almost precisely evenly divided, about 
twenty-two or twenty-three having been 
reckoned both for and against repeal, whereas 
all the Republicans except afew of the far 
Western senators and Mr. Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania are solid for repeal. 

The compromise was due to a desire to 
heal the rapidly widening split in the Demo- 
cratic ranks and to unite.the senators of 
that party on some successful policy. It 
was the work of Senator Gorman, princi- 
pally. It was precipitated by the speech of 
Senator Sherman, who warned the Demo- 
eratic majority that if they could not soon 
dispose of the matter in hand the Republi- 


_cans would relieve them of the job, and by 


the active efforts of Senator Hill in behalf 
of the clétuwre. The Democratic senators 
were given to understand—by some one or 


more of the prominent friends of compro- 


mise in the Senate whose identity is un- 
known and is now carefully concealed—that 
the President and Secretary Carlisle would 
accept the proposed compromise. With 
this understanding all but eight or ten of 


the Democratic senators signed a pledge to 


support it. The recusants, who deserve the 
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honor of aspecial mention, included Messrs. 
Voorhees, Vilas, Mills, Hill, McPherson, 
Palmer, Brice and Caffery, and, some say, 
Gray and White of Louisiana, also. 

While the compromisers were laboring 
with these gentlemen, last Sunday, the Presi- 
dent Jaunched his thunderbolt from Wood- 
ley, saying that he was not privy to the com- 
promise, that he did not favor it and that 
he utterly repudiated any and all compro- 
mise. This declaration carried havoc into 
the compromise ranks, They still lacked a 
majority, as neither the Republicans nor the 
Populists would accede to the scheme — 
the Republicans because it went too far and 
the Populists and silver Republicans because 
it did not go far enough to suit them. 
Angered at the refusal of the Populists and 
silver Republicans to join them in it, the 
Southern Democrats then refused to assist 
the Westerners any further in their fili- 
bustering operations. This reduced the 
strength of the filibusters to four or five 
men, and accordingly the ‘‘ game was up.’’ 

In other words, either a compromise or 
unconditional repeal had to be adopted very 
soon, or the Democratic party in power 
would have split asunder and in the struggle 
for precedence compromise was worsted and 
repeal was victorious. The result is due 
primarily, of course, to the tremendous 
force of public opinion. Aside from this, 
the credit for the result is due principally to 
the firmness and grit of President Cleveland; 
next, to the patriotic as well as astute course 
of the Republicans from first to last. 

Today the long expected voting began. 
Several amendments were taken up, dis- 
cussed briefly and discarded by majorities 
ranging from four to twelve. The same fate 
awaits the rest of the brood and then will 
come the vote on the main question of re- 
peal, prubably Monday afternoon, which is 
expected to be carried by a majority of 
eleven or twelve. The bill which will pass 
the Senate is the Voorhees substitute for 
the Wilson House bill and contains a decla- 
ration in favor of bimetallism. It is be- 
lieved that the House will accept the sub- 
stitute without hesitation and that the bill 
will get to the White House on Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Needless to add that it will 
not be subjected to much delay there. 

The next thing to do is to provide for the 
immediate necessities of the treasury, but 
whether this-will be done at once or in the 
regular session is not yet decided. There is 
a strong inclination on the part of both 
senators and representatives to adjourn un- 
til December, and this feeling is hot un- 
natural. The extra session has been very 
tiresome, especially to the senators, and 
there is not much pressing business in sight, 
pending the preparation of the new tariff 
bill. But the condition of the treasury is 
attracting general attention and creating 
some concern, and it may be that Congress 
will feel compelled to stay in sessron until 
it can perfect some legislation calculated to 
relieve the situation. Briefly, the treasury 
receipts have been running far behind the 
disbursements for several months past, the 
deficit since June being already $23,000,000, 
and the gold reserve is nearly down to $80,- 
000,000, the lowest’ point on record. This 
is due to various causes, of which the in- 
jurious working of the Sherman law was 
only one. The repeal of this law will cancel 
that particular cause, and will doubtless 
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help to cancel others, but, as has often been 
stated, silver repeal is not the only thing 
that the country needs, nor will it alone 
bring back the old prosperity. The Repub- 
licans counsel the issue of new bonds, but 
most of the Democrats are opposed to this 
and favor some mode of additional silver 
coinage. It remains to be seen what shape 
the matter will take. If Congress should 
adjourn at once it is quite probable that the 
administration would issue bonds or coin 
the seigniorage on its own responsibility if 
necessity should arise. The President has 
abundantly proved that he is not afraid to 
act independently in an emergency. He 
has done it several times already, and he is 
liable to do it again. 

The managers of the fight for the bank- 
ruptcy bill in the House are somewhat fear- 
ful of the issue, mainly on account of the 
great number of Eastern members who are 
absent. These members are nearly all in 
favor of the bill, but the elections in New 
York and Massachusetts have drawn them 
away from the capital. It is possible that 
the bankruptcy bill will go over until the 
regular session, but its friends hope to carry 
it through early in the week when there 
will be a comparatively full house, owing to 
the vote on the silver repeal bill. 

Several premature announcements of the 
provisions of the new tariff bill have been 
published. The bill is nowhere near com- 
pletion yet. It is pretty safe to say, how- 
ever, that the new measure will propose a 
radical departure from present tariff theories 
and schedules, and will make a big cut in 
almost all customs duties, while increasing 
the whisky, beer and tobacco taxes. 

A chance vote in the House today, on the 
question of asking the treasury for certain 
information regarding State banks, leads to 
the inference that there is a considerable 
majority in that body against the abolition 
of the State banktax. A superficial canvass - 
of the Senate makes it seem probable that 
the McCreary Chinese bill will be agreed to 
in the upper house. : 


Oct. 28. Carsales 
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QURRENT THOUGHT, 
AT HOME. 


F. R. Coudert, writing on Arbitration in the 
November Harper’s, says: ‘‘Still another en- 
emy of war is the growing influence of woman. 
She has a voice and it must be hearkened to. 
If her heart must break she will not allow it 
to break in unnoticed silence. She has taken 
her place in literature, art, science, journal- 
ism. That influence is all in favor of peace.” 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder, in his paper on 
School Libraries in the November <A/luntic, 
asks: ‘‘ What is the meaning of that most in- 
teresting movement, now gaining great head- 
way, by which enduring and noble literature 
is ousting the commonplace and ephemeral 
reading-books from our schools? ... It has 
been seen that there is a decay in the habit of 
strong reading out of school, that the child 
who does not fiud the best books in his school 
work does not find them in his home, and be- 
tween the two misses, great literature alto- 
gether. So the school comes in to redress 
this wrong; it even gives the child fairy tales 
and nursery legends, because he hears them 
no longer at home; it goes on step by step and 
initiates him into the mysteries of literature, 
because in a vast nuwber of cases the school 
teacher is the only priest of literature.” 

Prof. Arthur L. Gillett of Hartford Semi- 
nary, in the October Seminary Record, has a 
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valuable bit of investigation of The Trend of 
Seminary Instruction, with especial reference 
to our own seminaries. He sums up thus: 
‘‘Rour points, then, are particularly striking 
in this display of the effort to meet the wants 
of the times. First, the very large increase in 
the attention to Biblical studies. Second, the 
striking transference of systematic theology 
from the first to the last position after Biblical 
study. Third, the growing prominence of the 
practical department. Fourth, the pervasive- 
ness of the influence of historical studies, giv- 
ing to the department of history a prominence 
quite out of proportion to the number of 
hours devoted to the study of history since 
apostolic times. ‘This would seem to indicate, 
as a whole, a tendency to search for truth in 
the Bible and then to apply that truth to life 
without first having sent it through the alem- 
bic of a concatenated system.” 

In our issue of Oct.19 we quoted Dr. A. J. 
Gordon’s uncomplimentary opinion of the Par- 
liament of Religions. Referring to them Rev. 
Dr. H. A. Delano, an eminent Baptist of the 
Interior; says in the Standard: ‘Do we mean 
this? Isitreal? We who have made all our 
way by intelligent discussion, tried all our 
cases in open courts, won all our trophies by 
frank investigation in the fair fields of truth, 
do we believe in the lifting of the truth even 
in the camp of the enemy? Do we believe in 
hearing the other man and listening to the 
sophistries, the doubtful logic, the dreams of 
the Orient, told by any reverent scholarly 
man in public? <A returned missionary said 
to me: ‘ We have to listen to these men when 
we go to India, hear these questions discussed 
and refute these arguments. Why should you 
not hear them?’ ... Though I sat for many 
hours and listened attentively to the varied 
and varying speech, heard Theist, Unitarian, 
Orthodox, Hindu, Parsee, Free Religionist, 
Altruist, Christian missionary, Persian scholar 
or sballow mystic, I heard no such rasping 
words, no such censures, harsh and wholesale, 
as have fallen from some of our American 
pulpits and emanated from some of our reli- 
gious jourrals.”’ 

Ex-Mayor J. M. W. Hall writes to the Sacred 
Heart Review (Roman Catholic), which had 
criticised his references to dangerous Euro- 
pean immigrants in his recent speech be- 
fore the Cambridge Congregational Club: ‘I 
look to the Catholic Chureh as a strong bul- 
wark against the atheism, agnosticism and 
anarchism which prevails in certain parts of 
our country to so great an extent, and I have 


been watching with keenest interest the de-. 


velopments in your church the last two years. 
It seems to me that the progress they are mak- 
ing commends itself to thoughtful men with- 
out regaré to Genomination, and I believe 
that, where they are so steadfast in their be- 
lief in the authenticity of the Bible, the deity 
of Christ, the universality of sin and man’s 
hopeless condition without the Redeemer, they 
hold ground where all Christians can unite 
with them and check what seems to be a grow- 
ing tendency to doubt these four great funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian religion.”’ 


ABROAD. 


The British Weekly says: ‘‘ The most crying 
need of Nonconformity today is the rejoicing 
consciousness of forming part of a body of 
Christians ‘ whose are the fathers, and whose 
are the promises’; the consciousness which 
finds its triumphant expression in, ‘I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church.’ It is the want 
of this corporate ideal absorbing the individ- 
ual, unifying the units, which makes Non- 
conformist life in England one-sided, indi- 
vidualist and centrifugal. . . ..The time has 
come to give reality and visibility to that 
universal fellowship which we believe to be 
opened to all believers here as well as yonder. 
Nonconformists have stood long enough at the 
evel of mutual toleration and respect, The 
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time and the situation call for a new step, the 
real forward movement. They call for hearty 
and joyful recognition of communion in one 
great fellowship. Premature attempts at out- 
ward union will defeat themselves. But there 
is clear call for closer approach, for common 
counsel taking, for union in work and war- 
fare.” : 

The Christian thus interprets the recent 
sympathetic action of the English Congrega- 
tional Union in its practical efforts to aid the 
striking coal miners: ‘‘It struck at once to 
the root of the matter and announced the 
great ethical principle that the rights of hu- 
manity must always take precedence of those 
of property. It went on to declare that itis 
inconsistent alike with righteousness and fra- 
ternity that profit should be made out of the 
labors of men who are receiving wages inade- 
quate to the support of themselves and their 
families. Finally, it recommended the sub- 
mission of all trade disputes to the settlement 
of an impartial tribunal. This is almost the 
first occasion on which a great Christian body 
has espoused so clearly and emphatically the 
rights of labor and entered into conflict with 
the maxims of political economy.”’ 

The Friend (Honolulu) understands that 
the purpose of the Washington officials is ‘‘ to 
establish a protectorate over Hawaii, strong 
against external interference, but little inter- 
ference with internal conduct of the govern- 
ment, the provisional government to be guar- 
anteed against internal disorders until such 
time as a republican form of government can 
be organized, with such restrictions upon 
suffrage as will insure capable administration 
of the government, and such new government 
also to be guaranteed as before’’; and it be- 
lieves that the Hawaiian Government will 
probably accede to any reasonable plan like 
the above, although believing annexation as a 
territory to be far more in the interest of both 


countries. 
SS ee 


PHILIP SOHAFF. 


BY G. R. W. SCOTT, D. D. 


We shall seldom see his like again. He 
was a rare man in mind and heart. He 
maintained the simplicity of a child, though 
his nature craved proper attention and just 
recognition. He had the sweetest of dispo- 
sitions, though he could flame into indigna- 
tion against wrong. His Christian charity 
led him to see good where it was hidden to 
less discerning eyes, but his sense of justice 
kept him from weak sentimentality. He 
wished to be as broad as the love of God, as 
narrow as His righteousness. Some men be- 
come less charming the nearer one comes to 
their true personality, but the great church 
historian, whom we mourn as a friend and 
lament as a scholar, became more winsome 
the better he was known. He was as fine 
an embodiment of the Golden Rule as any 
man I ever knew. His gentle demands of 
his friend’s services called forth their quick 
responses, because they knew he would as 
quickly meet their wishes. 

For years I had known him but slightly. 
It was not until 1 was a member of a Ger- 
man family in Stuttgart that I came in close 
touch with the man in learning of his youth 
and his struggles for an education. The 
father of my host, a man of wealth and good 
deeds, received the Swiss boy into his home 
and was his patron while he was a student 
at the gymnasium of Wirtemberg’s capital 
and also at its university at Tiibingen. The 
scholar showed his greatness by his deep 
gratitude, manifested in many ways to the 
living members of the family that had be- 
friended him. A: 
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It is only within four years that I entered 
into somewhat intimate relations with him. 
Through my recommendation he and his 
family came then to a house in Rome where 
my wife and I were living. Friendship, under 
such circumstances, ripens fast when hearts 
are drawn to each other. For weeks we 
were inseparable companions. Together we 
visited again old Rome and lived in its 
past as if it were the present. He received 
marked attentions from eminent men in state 
and church, the pope even offering him a 
private audience. Fifty years before, on his 
first visit to the Eternal City, he had met 
Gregory. Together, by reason of a special 
privilege, we attended lectures given by the 
most famous of the professors of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He was my guide and 
teacher in the great libraries of the nation, 
the German Archeological Institute and the 
Vatican, where the German librarian showed 
us its richest treasures. At our home the 
learned professor would read to me in 
the evening what he had prepared during 
the day, since he was then at work upon his 
Renaissance and Church History. He was 
most careful to verify every quotation and 
every title of a book named, so that his ref- 
erences can be trusted. He had a remark- 
able faculty for gaining information and 
could properly assimilate knowledge with 
greatest ease, 

His industry during those weeks in Rome 
and afterwards in Florence and Switzerland, 
where we were still together, filled me with 
astonishment and called forth my warmest 
admiration. If genius is hard work our 
friend was a genius of the highest order. 

In our frequent excursions in and about 
Rome and Florence he lent enchantment to 
every spot by telling some charming story, 
some historical fact, and by an eloquent 
description of some great personage con- 
nected with the place. Time would fail to 
speak of our Roman days. The days in 
Florence were just as delightful. When we 
went about his native Switzerland his spirits 
rose to unwonted hights, though his temper- 
ament was usually vivacious. He was as 
busy as ever in the libraries gathering infor- 
mation so finely embodied in his last histori- 
cal work. The memory will be ever like 
sweetest perfume that I was permitted in 
some humble way to assist him then. 

When at Lucerne, in 1890; our friend pro- 
posed that we make a tour of the German 
universities. I gladly acceded to the pro- 
posal, since opportunity would be given us 
both to renew acquaintances made in former 
days. He felt this would be his last visit. 
He could say his ‘‘ hail and farewell.’’ The 
welcome given was to the great church his- 
torian, indeed, but more to the beloved 
friend. If embraces and warm hand-shakes, 
tears and hearty words are the measure of 
affection, the love of the German professors 
to him was well-nigh boundless. The tour 
was like a triumphal procession. 

Last year, at Lake Mohonk, we met again, 
and, though he was broken in health, he 
worked on each day with his young friend, 
Dr. Jackson, and in his absence with me, in 
order to finish his last volume, The Swiss 
Reformation,’’ and then to rest, he said, 
and, perchance, gain strength to complete 
projected plans. 

One day we went out on the lake. His 
daughter and my son rowed while we talked 
of the past, present and future. He was so 


’ happiest results, 
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happy and joined in some songs with young 
people in other boats. When we reached 


‘the landing where the water is deepest, 


though weakened by a stroke, he refused 
our assistance, but in attempting to leave 
the boat his strength failed and he fell into 
the lake, his weak leg only preventing a 
deep plunge by being strangely fastened to 
the seat. My son and I, with strength 
which we thought was not at our command, 
raised the head first out of the water, then 
the body and finally lifted and carried him to 
a place of safety. Several persons who saw 
it all from the piazza of the hotel said after- 
wards that under the circumstances they 
thought at one time it would be impossible 
to save him. We feared the shock might 
prove fatal, but he soon rallied. His grati- 
tude was boundless. ‘‘ Lieber freund,’’ he 
always spoke to me then in German when 
under excitement, du, mit Hiilfe Gottes, hast 
mich gerettet.”” (‘* Thou,” he used the famil- 
iar du, ‘‘ with God’s help hast saved me.’’) 

At his request I went to Washington last 
winter and at the annual meeting of the 
Church History Society, of which he was 
the president, read a paper whose materials 
were gathered during our sojourn together 
in Italy. 

His health not permitting his presence at 
the meeting, I had the privilege and pleas- 
ure of rendering my last public service to 
him by reading hfs brilliant paper on 
Thomas a Becket. <A few days later at New 
York, where I saw him, he appeared almost 
like his old self when we attended the ses- 


sion of the New York Historical Society, ° 


where special honors were shown him. 

At his home, in his large and cheerful 
study, we sat and talked. He seemed in 
his last sickness ‘to find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to speak English, of which he had made 
himself master, but inclined to fall back 
into his native German. He was loath to 
part from my wife and myself, but the time 
for ‘‘good-by”? had come. He followed us 
to the dvor and out into the winter air. It 
seemed as if he had a presage of a long fare- 
well, His hands held our hands more con- 
fidingly thanever. His lips quivered, words 
failed him but tears were abundant. As we 
reached the foot of the steps and were walk- 
ing silently and sadly away, he regained his 
voice and cried out, “Gute nacht, meine 
Freundin. Lieber Freund, lebe wohl! Auf 
Wiedersehen!’’ (‘*Good night, dear friend. 
Thou livest well with Him, our best, true 
Friend. We shall meet again in another 
and better world. Good night!’’) 


— 


WITH BRITISH CONGREGATION- 
_ ALISTS, 
AUTUMNAL ASSEMBLY IN LONDON. . 
For the first time since 1884 the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales has 
held its autumnal assembly in London. The 
union meets twice yearly, in May and Oc- 


tober, the spring meeting always taking 


place in London and the autumn meeting 
usually in one of the large towns of Eng- 
land or Wales. ‘This year the larger na- 
tional union has been the guest of the 
smaller metropolitan union, and with the 
The session extended from 
Monday, Oct. 9, to Friday, Oct. 13. The 
influx of country ministers and laymen has 
been even greater than at the May meet- 
ings, between fourteen and fifteen hundred 
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being present. The large. number of vis- 
itors, the arrangements made for their re- 
ception and entertainment, the enthusiasm 
of the sittings recall the circumstances of 
the memorable International Congregational 
Council. 

Congregational visitors to London will in 
future notice a great improvement in the 
Memorial Hall, the official headquarters of 
English independency. Structural altera- 
tions have been made with a view to the 
increased comfort and convenience of those 
who use the hall. Separate writing, read- 
ing, smoking, refreshment and other rooms 
are now provided, and a proposal is on foot 
to found a Congregational club, to which 
none will be more heartily welcomed than 
American Congregationalists. The union is 
extending its publishing business and bids 
fair to become a quite wealthy corporation. 
The generous use of its resources is seen 
in the way it treats its visitors. All the 
delegates to the recent meetings were, like 
those to the Congregational Council, enter- 
tained daily at dinner at the Holborn Res- 
taurant, bed and board being provided for 
nearly all of them in the homes of London 
Congregationalists, while the rail fares of 
the poorer provincial delegates were paid 
for them. With similar hospitality Mr. 
Albert Spicer, M. P., chairman of the union, 
has held a series of receptions at his Hyde 
Park mansion. Many American visitors to 
London in 1891 will have pleasant recollec- 
tions of the garden party at the house of his 
mother (since departed) at Woodford, Essex. 

“Mr. Albert,’ as he is familiarly called, 
is more than sustaining the high traditions 
of a family long noted for its devotion to 
Congregational principles, its practical sery- 
ice to the churches and its generous hospi- 
tality. He is practically the first layman 
who has been elevated to the chair of the 
union, and the choice has been amply justi- 
fied. His opening address on The Outlook 
of Congregationalism from the Standpoint 
of a Layman was characterized by the mod- 
esty, practical sagacity and power of grasp- 
ing a wide range of facts which have made 
him eminent in the business world and 
promise to make him a potent factor in 
political life. Respectfully, but fearlessly, 
he pointed out in the course of his address 
defects in public worship in the churches of 
the denomination, pleading for more prepa- 
ration in prayer, in praise, in the reading of 
Scripture and for more systematic giving to 
the weekly offering. Coming to the sermon, 


he asked whether there should not be at. 


least at one service more Bible teaching; 
whether preachers are not apt to tone down 
the sinfulness of sin and the need of salva- 
tion; whether in some cases their outlook is 
not too confined, their style too liberal and 
the convicting appeal absent. A large part 
of the address was devoted to the practical 
failure of the Church Aid Society, a number 
of suggestions’ being’ made for its recon- 
struction. 

This question of the maintenance of small 
churches is one of the most difficult and 
pressing matters in Congregational politics. 


‘The problem is how to combine the freedom 


and independency of the smaller churches 
of the denomination with some system of 
proportionate aid. The difficulty of the 
problem has been increased, as Mr. Spicer 
pointed out, by the steady drift of the popu- 
lation from the rural districts to the large 


609 


towns. After discussion a resolution was 
adopted proposing for consideration the 
amalgamation of the union and the Church 
Aid Society and the establishment of a min- 
isterial sustentation fund. This indorse- 
ment of the sustentation principle, which is 
one of the strongest features of Presbyte- 
rianism, is an important departure in Con- 
gregationalism and may be regarded as a 
step in the direction of the ultimate union 
of the two bodies. 

An interesting discussion took place on 
the question of strikes. It was initiated by 
Dr. R. F. Horton moving the official resolu- 
tion which, cautiously avoiding reference to 
any one particular strike, spoke in general 
terms of ‘the great injury to commerce re- 
sulting from calamitous strikes and lock- 
outs in the colliery and other trades,’ and 
pleaded with all concerned for the exercise 
of ‘‘mutual forbearance and fair judgment, 
and the desire to do what is right between 
man and man,’’ But the conference was 
not content with such indefiniteness, and an 
amendment, moved by Rey. Alderman Flem- 
ing Williams, which plainly declared that 
‘talike mining royalties and profits made 
out of the labors of men receiving wages in- 
adequate for the support of themselves and 
their families are obviously inconsistent 
with righteousness and fraternity,’? was 
unanimously adopted. Thus the Congrega- 
tional Union is the first religious organism 
which has definitely sided with the workers; 
nor has it confined itself to abstract resolu- 
tions, for over £300 was collected for the 
miners during the meetings. 

The union was exceptionally fortunate in 
securing Dr. Walker C. Smith to preach the 
sermon. Dr. 5 nith is for the current year 
moderator of i: General Assembly of the 
Free Church of Scotland, but he will be 
better known as the author of Olrig Grange, 
Hilda Among the Broken Gods and other 
works equal in poetic power and original 
conception. He rarely preaches outside his 
own pulpit, in the Free High Church, Edin- 
burgh, and, indeed, rather keeps aloof from 
ecclesiastical gatherings. 
sermon was The Glory and Unity of the 
Church, and he contended that the only 
possible unity is the unity of the spirit in 
maintaining the cause of righteousness, 
faith and freedom, and showing pity and 
love in the name of Jesus. 

There were addresses, papers and discus- 
sions on a variety of other subjects, such as 
The Lords and the People, Who Should Enter 
the Ministry? Theological Tendencies of the 
Day, Foreign Missions, Local Option and 
Sunday Closing, Persecution of the Stundists 
and Turks, Indian Administration of the 
Law, Disestablishment. A whole day was 
given to the Separatist Tercentenary. A 
very interesting incident was a united 
thanksgiving meeting in which representa- 
tive Congregationalists, Wesleyans, Presby- 
terians and Baptists took part. Professor 
Thoumaian, the exiled Armenian, addressed 
the assemblyfand was received with enthu- 
siasm, the entire audience rising to greet 
him. Dr, Herber Evans, the famous Welsh 
Disestablisher, made two remarks which will 
not soon be forgotten. One was that certain 
High Churchmen speak as though their 
church controls the spring of Christ’s grace, 
and the other that he did not wish to injure 
the Established Church, but merely ‘‘ take 
it off the parish.”’ ALBION, 


The theme of his « 
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Our Immediate Duty to Foreign Missions. 


The following appeals in bebalf of mis- 
sions are fitly headed by the portrait of the 
new home secretary of the board, Rev. C. H. 
Daniels, D.D. Dr. Daniels is forty-five 
years of age, was born in Lyme, N.H., 
spent most of his early life in Worcester, 
Mass., whee he prepared for college at the 
public high school, graduated at Amherst 


SECRETARY C. H. DANIELS. 


College in 1870 and at Union Theological 
Seminary in 1878. He has held pastorates 
successively at Montague, Mass., Vine 
Street Church, Cincinnati, O., Payson Me- 
morial Church, Portland, Me. From the 
last-named he was called to the district sec- 
retaryship of the board in September, 1888. 


<< 


THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


BY REY. N. G. CLARK, D. D. 


Not for thirty years has there been such 
an opportunity as at present for the wise 
use of money in promoting the cause of for- 
eign missions—first of all asa fitting re- 
sponse to what all must feel was a special 
interposition of our Lord in the happy ad- 
justment at Worcester. Such manifestation 
of personal interest in the work we are carry- 
ing onin Hisname might well call for thank- 
offerings that should at once clear off the 
debt which now weighs upon the board and 
leave us free to sustain vigorously the work 
in hand without further retrenchment. 
For years ‘past and more and more earnestly 
with each succeeding month have the mis- 
sionaries been pleading for means not only 
to maintain the present work, but to enlarge 
its scope and respond to the calls that come 
to them from every quarter. Within the 
last three weeks letters have come from In- 
dia which make it evident that the amount 
now spent on the missions there might well 
be doubled with good hope of correspond- 
ing returns. 
in our training schools could at once be set 
at work in places asking for them. And 
these calls come not ftom one but from many 
fields. Native preachers and teachers must 
be sent out to new points, as well as con- 
tinued at the old ones. Schools must be 
kept up and new ones should be opened. 
Open doors on every hand should be entered. 


Scores of young men prepared | 


Foreign Mission Day, Nov. 12. 


Retrenchment means that we must turn 
away from them. It means more—that we 
must withdraw our forces from some fields 
we have already entered. Devoted men and 
women at the front feel that their time and 
strength are half wasted for want of ability 
to follow up the advantage they have gained. 
The outlook, except in point of funds, was 
never more hopeful. Fifteen years ago we 
were glad to welcome a few hundreds year 
by year to the roll of our communicants. 
Now they come in by thousands, and still 
larger numbers will follow if we are ready 
to gatherthem in. These cries of help from 
the mission field are due to the success 
which has crowned our efforts. Were there 
no success there would be no such calls, 


See 


RETRENCHMENT AN UNKNOWN WORD. 


BY REV. HENRY HOPKINS, D.D. 


The Congregational churches are today 
loyal not only to the sublime and eatholic 
enterprise of foreign missions, but also to 
the American Board as their chosen almoner 
and agent. Fidelity to their missions and 
to their missionaries is, of course, to be dis- 
criminated from approval of the board it- 
self, but it is a fact full of promise that the 
old-time affection and pride of our churches 
toward the board have not been broken nor 
impaired. During the recent controversies 
there has been great solicitude and much 
impatience, but all the time there has ex- 
isted an underlying confidence that Chris- 
tian men, having all at heart Christ’s one 
cause and seeking the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, would at last find the way to do the 
wise and right thing in administration. 

We believe that this confidence has been 
by the recent action at Worcester justified. 
Modifications in the organic law have been 
effected that will tend to establish even 
more firmly that confidence. We shall now, 
through the system of nominations, gradu- 
ally secure closer contact with the churches, 
and by the periodical expiration of the terms 
of office of the members of the Prudential 
Committee we shall gain flexibility to 
changed conditions and adaptability to new 
circumstances. We now have “an organic 
capacity for change’’ which is necessary to 
every living and growing organism, and 
which we did not once possess. 

Let us be now content and concentrate 
energy on our mighty task. A generous 
confidence in the board, and especially in 
its Prudential Committee, is the hope of 
our situation. It remains only from time 
to time with greatest care to elect the best 
men on this committee, and the churches 
will put entire confidence in them. The 
board once felt unwilling to trust them 
and gave them instructions regarding a 
particular theological question. Now every 
one sees that at Des Moines the board made 
a great mistake. It is impossible to in- 
struct them on all vita] points. We have 
to trust them after all.. Why not trust them 
altogether and go forward? The demand 
for direct representation of the churches 
may turn out to be in the direction of cen- 


tralization and authority and not as appears ~ 


on the surface in the interest of liberty.. 
Let the question of councils sleep. If by 
common consent the Prudential Committee 
act as a standing council it is as Congrega- 
tional as a council of the vitinage. Can we 
not now stop talking about methods and 
get down to business? 

Let us at last bend ourselves with all 
our united strength to our appointed work. 
We all know that our churches have never 
yet begun to do what they are abundantly 
able to do. They have never been unitedly 
in earnest. The conditions for this now ex- 
ist and the demand for it is imperative. 
Could this be, the great deficit of last year 
would disappear like an exhalation, re- 
trenchment would be an unknown word in 
our Christian vocabulary, and a priceless: 
blessing, a thousand-fold return, would come 
upon us in our struggling home work. 
Surely for us the providence and the Spirit 
of God are sounding forth as never before, im 
blended tones of sweetness and authority, 
our Saviouyr’s last great command. 


THE REASON FOR INCREASED CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. 


BY REV. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D, 


In view of the action at Worcester the 
point to be urged is not the reason for con- 
tinuing to support our missions but the 
new argument for increased contributions. 
Those who have hitherto been most dissatis- 
fied with the administration of the board 
have as a rule not felt justified in withhold- 
ing their contributions, and if any are dis- 
satisfied with the change of administration 
they will still feel with equal force the neces- 
sity of continuing supplies to the army at 
the missionary front. But the significance 
of the action taken at Worcester lies in the 
abundant reason it furnishes for increased * 
effort on all sides to fill to overflowing the 
somewhat depleted treasury of the board. 
This reason is found in what by common 
consent may be regarded as the spirit of the 
Worcester meeting, which is far more im- 
portant than the mere letter of any resolu- 
tions. We may now urge all our churches, 
whether liberal or conservative, to make 
larger contributions for reasons like the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The spirit of the action taken at Worces- 
ter prophesies a new and happier era for the 
missionary work of the churches through 
the board. Not only are we now in a good 
way of escape from past theological entan- 
glements, but, what is even more important, 
we may cherish the reasonable assurance 
that henceforth the board will not allow its 
great work to become involved in other the- 
ological perplexities and discussions through 
which during the next decade the faith of 
the churches may be providentially called 
to work itself clear. ; 

2, Whatever further questions may remain 
over from the Worcester meeting, concern- 
ing the adjustments of the constitution of 
the board and its doctrinal basis to its con- 
stituency of the churches and their doctrinal 
basis, may now, in all probability, be left to 
settle themselves quietly and upon their 
merits without theological bias; so that we 
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may reasonably expect that in the closing 


years of this missionary century the board 
‘will become in every way so constituted and 
administered as to be the most effective 
agency possible for the common missionary 
work and enthusiasm of all our Congrega- 
tional churches. 

3. Now the Prudential Committee can 
ttake their pick of the best men who may 
find the way open to offer themselves for 
the missionary service. Our missionary 
work will require in the coming years more 
than ever the higher grades of cultivated 
and consecrated intelligence, for the pioneer 
stage of missions is passing and the larger 
constructive social and educational work of 
the kingdom is at hand. Our choicest men 
can go and will need our abundant support. 
Far beyond any other significance which 
different parties may be disposed to attach 
to it, the action of the board at Worcester 
seems to me significant as heralding an en- 
largement and exaltation of our whole mis- 
sionary conception. 


a 


A PULL TOGETHER. 


BY SAMUEL B,. CAPEN. 


There is an expression imported from 
across the ocean, which, if not altogether 
elegant, is certainly very expressive and con- 
tains a deep meaning. The phrase referred 
tois ‘‘ Pull ourselves together.”’ It suggests, 
first, that there has been some kind of a sep- 
aration in the body and itis time to get to- 
gether again; second, that it will require 
an effort to do this; and, third, we must do 
it ourselves, no one can do it for us. As 
the body is one of Paul’s favorite compari- 


sons for the church, it seems to be legiti- 


mate to ask if it is mot full time for that 
part of it which we call Congregational to 
** null itself together’’ again. We have been 
too far apart and many things have suffered. 
Does not the cause of Christ seem to demand 
a closer union for missionary work? The 
American Board has a debit balance of $88,- 
000 to be carried forward from the old year 
aid the Prudential Committee must within 
‘a few weeks decide upon its scale of ex- 
penditure for the coming twelve months. 
It is an hour of great anxiety to all who 
thave been placed in this position of trust. 


How can we help them? What are the mo-. 


tives to be used to urge upon all renewed 
interest in this great crisis in our foreign 
missionary work? 

There is one reason that is good seven 
days in the week and twenty-four hours in 
each day, and that is, that we have sent our 
own kindred out on to the extreme picket 
line, in the very front of the conflict, and it 
is base ingratitude not to stand by them. Do 


- we want them to abandon the work already 


begun? Retrenchmentis retreat and retreat 
is disaster. Do we want the board to order 
the missionaries home or to cripple them so 
much in their work that it shall count for 
naught? It isnot their work, it is ours, nay, 
rather it is God’s. 

And if this debt is to be paid, and the ad- 
vance made all along the line which is im- 
peratively demanded, it will be done by sel/- 
sacrifice on the part of many. ~ It seems as 
though this debt never could have occurred 
at a more unpropitious moment. It has 
been a year of business disaster and gloom, 


' and the coming winter is full of anxiety be- 
cause of the disturbed financial conditions. 
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of our country. And yet there is in the 
hands of God’s people money and to spare, 
if only we are ready together to make the 
sacrifices. Many of our largest givers in 
all their grand giving have never deprived 
themselves of any comfort because of it. 
Is not this the year for them to learn a 
new lesson in self-sacrifice? The president 
of Harvard College at one time urged a 
gentleman to give to the Agassiz Museum. 
The gentleman received the suggestion 
kindly, promised to confer with his wife 
and report. His report was this: ‘‘ My wife 
and I have talked this matter over and 
have been through our accounts. We want 
to give, but actually we find that we must 
deny ourselves. Our account shows that 
we are spending every year $70,000, and our 
income is equal to just about the same sum, 
I am very sorry but I have not a cent to give 
you!”’ 
does it not represent a class in all our 
churches who expend upon themselves out 
of all proportion to their necessities, and at 
the expense of God’s work in the earth? 


“ Many people have recently met with such 


losses in certain kinds of investments that 
they have declared they will use more 
care in the future. Would it not be well to 
begin to invest more in the kingdom of God, 
where there are no losses and where the re- 
turns are promised. to be, not six per cent., 
but thirty, sixty and a hundredfold, and for 
as many years as there are in eternity? 

And if the grand result of enlarged mis- 
sionary work is to be reached, the sacrifice 
must be made by all classes and conditions. 
There are altogether too many pennies put 
into our contribution boxes by people who 
ought not to cheat the Lord in this way. 
They do not want their neighbors to see 
them allow the boxes to pass them wholly, 
and their own consciences will not be quite 
satisfied, so they keep up appearances and 
throw a sop to their consciences in this 
small way. A clergyman once paid for his 
railroad ticket wholly in pennies, and the 
question was asked why the church treasury 
furnished somany. An Englishman stand- 
ing by replied, ‘‘ Because you have no ha’- 
pennies!’’ If we can all over the land sub- 
stitute sacrifice for selfishness, and Chris- 
tian manliness for consummate meanness, 
the work will be done. 

And let us take up the work joyfully glad 
that itis ours todo. ‘‘The Lord loveth an 
hilarious giver.’ A German once remarked: 
‘‘ | like to give villingly. VenI give villingly 
it enjoys me so much that I gives again.” 


—<>— 


“AND BEING LET GO, THEY WENT TO 
THEIR OWN COMPANY.” 


BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, 


With whatever differences of view we 
went to Worcester at the recent meeting of 
the American Board, and with whatever dif- 
ferences of sympathy we shared in the 
discussions and received the result, and 
with whatever agreement, also, in all things 
inspiring to good men we remained to- 
gether, these two things are also true: 
that, like Peter and John, after their mem- 
orable interview with the council, we were 
glad to be let go from Worcester, and, like 


them, we went to our own company. To 


the church they hastened and reported 
themselves, with certain confident expecta- 
tions. They were not disappointed. They 


This may be an extreme case, but - 
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had a right to expect, and they received, in 
that remarkable meeting a welcome of sym- 
pathy, of praise, of prayer and a renewed 
gift of the Holy Spirit expressed in new 
boldness of utterance, new power and fruit- 
fulness of the word; and with this a won- 
derful impulse of Christian giving, which 
moved especially that good man, Barnabas, 
to contribute for the good cause an offering 
of real estate. 

The American Board—the president and 
vice-president, the secretaries and the Pru- 
dential Committee, the corporation and, 
above all, the missionaries in all lands— 
have returned from Worcester to their own 
company not, at present, to discuss the sit- 
uation but to tell their story and make their 
appeal with certain justifiable expectations. 

As it were, they come into every church 
and make their appeal to us as their com- 
pany, a relation divinely originated, divinely 
promoted and involving the most sacred 
practical obligations. How are we, ‘their 
company,’’ receiving them? What. recep- 
tion have they a right to expect from the 
churches, these men and women set apart 
from us and entrusted by us with the vast 
enterprise of foreign missions? Is not the 
parallel a very complete one? Have they 
not, like Peter and John, a right to expect 
sympathy in their work, with all its obsta- 
cles and all its triumphs, and an inspiring 
and uplifting outburst of praise for all that 
God has wrought by them, and a mighty 
consort of prayer that God will enable us 
to overcome all obstacles and advance to 
new and wider victories; and in divine ac- 
knowledgment of this spirit of thanksgiving, 
and in answer to such prayers of the church, 
a new outpouring of the Holy Spirit in a 
new and irresistible missionary impulse, 
shaking the churches to their foundations 
and accompanied by a convicting and con- 
verting power of the word throughout the 
churches at home and in every missionary 
field? And, with this, a part of the same 
great impulse, and testifying its genuine- 
ness, a new impulse of Christian giving, in- 
spiring the churches, the humble givers 
and the men like Barnabas, who can give 
great gifts, to pour offerings into the treas- 
ury of the Lord in volume sufficient to wipe 
out the debt; and not this merely but to re- 
spond to the voice that comes up importu- 
nately from every mission and every station 
of the board beseeching us, their great, 
rich company, able to do anything that can 
be shown to be feasible in missionary ex- 
tension, to instruct the Prudential Commit- 
tee to cancel all plans of retrenchment and 
make new plans of enlargement—great en- 
largement? Why not? Is it not a time to 


‘do a great thing? What if Barnabas, rising 


up in every church in this wide, wealthy 
constituency of the board, with a heart 
made tender by the appeal of Peter and 
John and fired by the new vision of the 
heathen world, and opened wide by the 
Holy Spirit, should say: ‘‘My brethren, 
God has, given us wonderful blessings 
through ‘these dear brethren and sisters. 
There are obstacles in the way of a far 
greater work, real and great, but they are 
surmountable. They are only such as we, 
by the grace of God, can remove. Let us 
make a special offering and do our part to 
sweep them away. Let us do a great thing. 
I am ready. I have some real estate.’ 
Cambridge. 
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The Home 
WHY DO I LOVE THEE? 


BY MARY L. BLANCHARD. 


For the promise that is in thee do I love thee, baby 
dear, 

For the promise of the girlhood that shall some 
glad day appear, 

For the maiden sweet and tender; 
her and defend her, 

Keep her pure and fair and stainless as she lies be- 
fore me now, 

Till the crown of wife and mother shall adorn the 
woman’s brow. 


may God bless 


For the sake of other children do I love thee, child 
of mine, 

For all little homeless babies that in loneliness 
must pine, 

For the little hearts now aching, for the little hearts 
now breaking, 

For the mother-love and watch-care that should 
keep them from all harm, 

While my dimpled, rosy baby lies here sheltered 
safe and warm. 


For the soul that lies within thee do I love thee, 
baby dear, 

For the soul whose dawning beauties every day be- 
come more clear, , 

And my prayer gues up to heaven, ‘Fit me for the 
task here given, 

In this tender soul’s unfolding guide me, teach me, 
make me wise, 

That the saddest of reproaches ne’er may greet me 
from her eyes.” 


Just because you came to be loved do I love you, 
child of mine, 

Just because the love was waiting in my heart, a 
gift divine. 

O, how wonderful is loving! By its own existence 
proving 

Love immortal, life eternal. Since our life is love, 
in truth, } 

Here, at last, we’ve found the secret, secret of 
immortal youth. 


For another little Baby do I love thee, baby dear, 

For a little Baby lying in a manger, dark and drear; 

But from that low manger beaming came a light 
o’er darkness streaming, 

Motherhood is aye more blessed, childhood holier, 
man more pure, 

For the sinless Christ who taught us that the 
Father’s love was sure. 


There’s another cause, I’m thinking, why I love 
thee, child of mine, 

For the home wherein thou dwellest, ah! this happy 
home of mine, 

Once we thought it glad without thee, now such 
hopes are wrapped about thee, 

And the hearts of father, mother—pure and strong 
their love might be— 

Are more near to perfect union, daughter mine, be- 
cause of thee. 


Listen to méFlittle daughter, and a secret I’ll con- 
fide, 

For these reasons do I love thee, and a thousand 
more beside ; 

It is all there is of living, just this sweet love to be 
giving, 

Loye that’s every day more tender, more abiding 
and more true, 

And to tell you why I love you it is just because 
I do. 


os 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

Just before the holidays the editor of this 
department is frequently solicited to recom- 
mend desirable books for Christmas pres- 
ents. Recognizing in these requests a gen- 
eral desire for help in the selection of books, 
it is proposed this year to anticipate the 
letters which will be received on this sub- 
ject and incorporate into successive articles 
the suggestions which otherwise would be 
given in private correspondence, thus sery- 
ing a larger circle of inquirers. 

At the outset a few general principles in 
respect to the purchase of books may not 
come amiss. An excellent idea was ex- 
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pressed recently by the mother of a large 
household, one which had felt the pressure 
of the hard times quite severely, in saying, 
‘¢ When money is particularly scarce I always 


limit my holiday and other gifts to members: 


of my own family to books.”’ A friend re- 
sponded: ‘I fail to see any economy. in that 
arrangement. Are they not quite as ex- 
pensive as other articles?’ ‘‘In the orig- 
inal outlay, yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘ but my ex- 
perience is that they have a value far beyond 
their actual cost, especially in reconciling 
one to the lack of something else. For 
instance, there are certain coveted posses- 
sions which my children expect this coming 
Christmas but which I cannot possibly afford 
to buy. Nothing will divert their attention 
so much and save them from fretting for 
what they cannot have as to interest them 
in reading. 
season on amusements and other simple 
pleasures which we usually indulge in, in- 
cluding frequent trips to the city, and I 
must manage somehow to supply more en- 
tertainment at home. By my plan we shall 
probably bave added at Christmas about 
twenty-five books to those we now’ own. 
Don’t you see what rich material these will 
furnish for making the time pass pleasantly? 
We shall read aloud more, we shall have 
more interests in common and before we 
know it the winter will have passed and no- 
body be conscious of having suffered any 
special deprivation. I suppose when spring 
opens Harry will begin to clamor again for 
his bicycle, which he had set his heart upon 
as a holiday gift, and Nellie will ask if the 
watch she did not receive will be forth- 
coming at her birthday in June. But I con- 
sider it a great point to have gained a few 
months of time and the discipline of wait- 
ing will be good for the children. Mean- 
time their minds will become enriched and 


a taste for good literature be developed.’ 


So I claim that you really get more for your 
money than in almost any other form of 
expenditure,’’ This conversation furnishes 
many obvious hints on the subject under 
consideration, 

One good rule to be observed in the pur- 
chase of books is toavoid too cheap editions. 
The shop windows are full of works by 
standard authors which look attractive 
enough when seen at a distance, but a closer 
examination shows a poor quality of paper, 
type, binding and illustrations. We recog- 
nize the fact that these cheap editions are 
admirably adapted to certain uses. Itis a 
great blessing to have the choicest gems of 
literature brought within the reach of the 
slenderest purse. One of the most corrupt- 
ing influences of the present day—an evil so 
great that an international conference has 
lately been held in Switzerland to devise 
means for checking its growth—is the dis- 
semination of impure literature among 
young people. This may be displaced, par- 
tially at least, by scattering broadcast whole- 
some reading at a low price. The little 
Chautauqua handbooks containing brief 
biographies, essays, facts of travel, science, 
etc,, and costing only ten cents, or even the 
two, three and five cent paper-covered books 
issued by certain publishing houses belong 
to this class. They are simply invaluable, 
too, in forming reading classes among the 
thousands of young men and women who 


are struggling for self-support in our large 


cities and manufacturing centers. 


Then, too, we must curtail this ; 
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But in building up a home library, or for 
a present, it is much better to ‘“‘get the 
best.” The advice of Polonius in Hamlet in 
respect to clothing might well be modified 
to read, ‘‘ Costly thy reading as thy purse 
can buy.’’ Only last week we saw a woman 
select for a wedding token a complete set of 
Dickens, rejoicing in what she called “a 
splendid bargain,’’ because she paid qnly a 
trifle over three dollars for fifteen volumes. 
If the recipient cared anything for books it 
is safe to assert that he would have pre- 
ferred one well-bound, finely illustrated vol- 
ume to the entire set. 

It should be remembered, also, that it is 
a part of a child’s unconscious education to 
be among books in the home. For this rea- 
son sole dependence should not be placed 
upon the public library, excellent as that 
may be, for his supply of reading matter. 
But this introduces a new phase of the 
question which need not be discussed here. 
Our main object at present is to show the 
advantage of books over some other kinds 
of presents and to offer a few hints in select- 
ing them. 

For one thing let your choice be made in 
season. Do uot wait till the week before 
Christmas and then join the throng of dis- 
tracted shoppers only to seize upon some- 
thing which attracts either by the title or 
binding without any reference to the adapta- 
tion of the book to the individual. It is 
none too early to begin now to lay your 
plans. Make out a list of the persons to be 
remembered, not forgetting the sick and 
lonely ones, and make some estimate of the 
sum you can afford to expend. All this can 
be done in the quiet of your own room, 
thereby saving much fatigue, no small con- 
sideration for busy wives and mothers. Hav- 
ing done this any local bookseller will order 
what you wish, another saving of time and 
bother. If living in a small place where 
there is no bookstore, it is a simple matter 
to order directly from the publisher. Few 
articles can be purchased more satisfactorily 
without seeing them than books and it is 
surprising how much one learns about au- 
thors and their works in the mere act of 
studying a catalogue. Let the children who 
are old enough haye a share in this work. 

The range of selection is so varied, and in- 
dividual tastes and purses differ so greatly, 
that it is manifestly impossible to give an 
exhaustive list of books suitable for holiday 
gifts or as the nucleus of a home library, 
But we will endeavor in the articles which 
succeed’ this to mention several, adapted to 
different ages, with name of publisher and 
price, which will serve as a guide to our 
readers in making their selections. With a 
view to bringing the greatest helpfulness to 
the largest number we invite mothers par- 
ticularly, and all others who wish, to send 
us questions and suggestions, either by 
postal card or letter, bearing upon the sub- 
ject. The article next week will deal with 
books for quite young children. 


A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


Such blessings are apt to come to us wear- 
ing grave and almost frowning faces, and 
we meet them with averted eyes and chilly 
hand-clasps. It is because we do not 
know how precious they are and with what 
tender and fragrant sweetness they are 
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fraught that we turn away from them, find- 
ing later how divine was their ministry and 
how beautiful their meaning. Once and 
again during our pilgrimage these messen- 
gers cross our path, and we seldom -recog- 
nize them until they have doné their errands 
and gone away—those errands sometimes 
half frustrated by our perverse and blind 
reception, or conception, of what God in- 
tended by this or that special providential 
dealing. 

You are, for instance, full of plans for a 
certain period of time and exceedingly 
busy, so busy that you are sure you cannot 
spare a moment for a single interruption. 
Nor, by the utmost effort,.can you sandwich 
in another engagement, Every waking mo- 
ment is occupied, and the thronging duties 
and anxieties of the day invade the night so 
that your sleep is broken and disturbed. 
Now, at precisely the most inconvenient 
hour of your life, as it seems to your 
thought, there comes the intrusion of a fit 
of illness. You resent the pain, the nervous 


’ weariness, the time you must spend and 


waste in bed, and you beg the physician to 
give you a tonic which will do its work 
quickly and efficaciously and set you again 
on your feet. Very likely you say, in that 
incipient stage of illness which is simply 
solicitous and irritating: ‘‘I have no time 
to be ill, doctor.. I must have my hands 
free for my work.”’ 

The doctor smiles and drops a soothing 
word. His tones are encouraging and you 
do not notice that he makes you no pledges 
and that he is chary of promises. You re- 
sign yourself to wait until] time and rest and 
remedies shall have had their beneficial in- 
fluence upon you, and then, you hardly, 
know how it happens, all thought of the 
neglected tasks drifts away from you, and 
you lie still and are tranquil and others take 
up your duties and carry out your plans, 
and the world goes on. ; 

The world would go on if you were taken 
out of it, for, though the workers drop out 
of the ranks, the work itself never stops. 
No one of us is essential in any place, in any 
relation, and it is well for us occasionally to 
enter into a realization of this fact, which, 
commonplace as it is in the utterance, is still 


- far from being fully accepted by our under- 


standing. 3 

Gradually health returns and with it a 
new poise, a new freshness, a new youthful- 
ness of feeling. The first walk, the first 
drive after a short illness, how eventful they 
appear and how delightful! We did not re- 
member that the view around the familiar 
turn in the road was so entrancing; we are 
surprised at the opulence of the roses in our 
neighbor’s garden; the young girls in the 
village never looked so charming before, and 
we wonder if itis that the quaintly pictur- 
esque costumes just now in vogue are more 
becoming than any dress ever worn by 


youthful girlhood before. Whatis the secret? 


Presently we discover that we are our- 
selves rested. Those days in bed were doing 
for us what nothing else could have done; 
they were giving to every organ of the body 
and to every faculty of the soul a chance to 
stop the exertion which was wearing the 
machinery out. We have been, so to speak, 
in the dry dock for repairs, and the illness 
we girded at was a blessing in disguise. 

Could we but see it, there are other and 
familiar experiences which bear the same 
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character. The stupid and clumsy maid, 
who taxes your patience and ingenuity to 
make up for her blunders and to remedy 
her accidents, is developing you in sweet- 
ness, gentleness and tact. The obdurate 
Sunday school scholar, who is willful and 
headstrong and apparently incapable of at- 
tending to lessons with any heedful interest, 
is bringing out in you those qualities of 
energy, of magnetism, of versatility, which 
will enable you hereafter to control classes 
of such boys and influence them for their 
unending advantage. A little thought will 
show to many of us how full of good and 
rich in abiding helpfulness are our blessings 
in disguise. 


THROUGH LAZARUS’S GLASSES, 


BY DELIA LYMAN PORTER. 


A dire catastrophe had happened. There, 
on the pantry tloor, in a dozen pieces, lay 
Miss Serena’s rare, old blue china sugar- 
bowl—the one that Washington had used 
when he visited her great-grandfather in 
this very house one hundred years before. 
Betsy, who had been ‘‘ hired help’’ to Miss 
Serena for many faithful years, hurried into 
the pantry just as Purrmew, the fine old 
tortoise-shell cat, hurried out of it. 

‘‘Law me! what will Miss Serena say!”’ 
exclaimed Betsy. ‘‘She sot such a store by 
that old bowl, and there’s no mending it 
now. But I suppose Lazarus’s glasses will 
carry her through this the way they do 
through everything else!’’ And at the 
thought Betsy’s distressed face lost some of 
its lines and she set about picking up the 
fragments. 

Just then Miss Serena herself came in 
and surveyed the scene with a calm, cheer- 
ful face, over which only one passing shadow 
at the first glance had quickly passed. 

‘*O pussy, how could you!’’ she said, 
when Betsy explained. ‘‘And it was my 
great-grandmother’s bowl! But,’’ smiling, 
‘¢ through Lazarus’s glasses it really amounts 
to very little. I will not give it another 
thought.’? And Miss Serena went back to 
her work with a face as serene as her name. 

Now I was sitting under a spreading ap- 
ple tree just outside of the pantry window 
and heard and saw this whole episode. It 
only added to the interest and wonder 
which a study of Miss Serena’s character 
had inspired in me. Already in the short 


“week since she had taken me into her cool, 


old-fashioned New England home as a sum- 
mer boarder I had noticed the wonderful 
serenity of her face and ways. None of 
the usual disturbances and calamities of 
life seemed to affect in the least her peace 
of mind, but occasionally some small thing 
which most people would scarcely notice 
stirred her mightily. More than once I had 
heard her and Betsy use that strange ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Through Lazarus’s glasses,’’ but 
I did not yet feel quite well enough ac- 
quainted to gratify my curiosity by asking 
what it meant. The very atmosphere of the 
house was so peaceful and restful that I 
found my weak nerves rapidly recovering 
from the severe attack of nervous prostra- 
tion which had been brought on by too 
much household care and chiefly by too 
much worry. 

“Tf I could take life as easily as Miss 
Serena,’’ I said to myself, under the apple 
tree, ‘‘I believe this whole winter would not 
have been wasted by my illness.”’ 
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The next week my wonder increased as I 
saw how coolly Miss Serena took a culinary 
accident which well-nigh ruined the supper 
she gave the Buxbridge Home Missionary 
Society. Betsy failed in her biscuit and 
there was no time to make more and Miss 
Serena had to serve cold bread to her crit- 
ical guests. ’ 

A few days later Miss Serena took me 
with her to return a call, While we waited 
in the parlor a little scene occurred in the 
next room of which we could not help being 
ear-witnesses, and which stirred Miss Serena 
as I had never seen her stirred before. 
Through the half-opened door we could just 
see a pretty little girl about four years old, 
dressed in her mother’s cap and jewelry, 
parading before the looking glass, encour- 
aged and admired by a foolish nurse girl. 

‘*O, how pretty you look in that cap!” 
said the nurse. ‘‘ That there bracelet just 
shows the little dimples in your wrist. 
I heard Jamie Downes say the other day 
that he thought Bessie was a heap sight 
prettier than Janet Lowe.”’ 

After listening to this and similar talk 
such an expression of pain came into Miss 
Serena’s face that I exclaimed, ‘‘ Are you 
ill, Miss Serena? ’”’ 

‘“No, dear, but sick at heart at the thought 
of the miserable vanity that servant is fos- 
tering in little Bessie and of the years which 
it may take to undo the work of even these 
short minutes. I have known of such van- 
ity once begun in children leading on to the 
very worst evils and misery in a woman’s 
life. Through Lazarus’s glasses this is an 
eventful day for poor little Bessie’s char- 
acter.”’ 

I was just about to ask what she meant 
by ‘‘ Lazarus’s glasses’’ when the mother en- 
tered, some strangers with her. 

The next day at church a very inspiring 
and moving sermon was preached and Miss 
Serena and I could not but notice a young 
girl who sat near by. From utter indiffer- 
ence and a certain hardness at the beginning 
of the sermon, her expression changed as it 
went on till her eyes were full of tears and 
her soul seemed to have awaked. When 
the service was over we walked just behind 
her down the aisle. The girl’s face was still 
softened and subdued when at the door an- 
other girl, much befrilled and beribboned, 
joined her with the words: ‘‘O, Bertha, isn’t 
that cape of Mrs. Stuyvesant’s just stunning? 
Don’t you think we’d better get ours like 
that instead of just plain net?”’ 

Bertha’s face changed; the higher, better 
look passed off and in her interest in the 
lace cape the good effect of the sermon 
seemed likewise to entirely pass away. 

On the way home Miss Serena told me 
that this girl was a Sunday school scholar of 
hers and that, though she had long labored 
and prayed for her, this was the first time 
she had ever seen her so moved, and she 
feared the impressions of the sermon were 
quite driven away by her heedless friend. 
All the rest of the day a most unusual de- 
pression rested on Miss Serena’s sweet spirit, 
which would have seemed strange to many 
who knew the cause. \ 

That evening Miss Serena and I sat on the 
broad back piazza, where the thickly clus- 
tering vines gave beautiful vistas of the 
long, old-fashioned garden and the broad 
Connecticut River lying bathed in moon- 
light at its foot. 
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‘Miss Serena,’? said I. ‘‘Won’t you 
please tell me what you mean by ‘ Lazarus’s 
glasses,’ and how it is that you seem to look 
at life so differently from most people, and 
how you manage to keep so peaceful?” 

Miss Serena smiled. ‘‘It is a long story,” 
she began. ‘It is natural to New England 
girls to take life hard, you know, and both 
from my naturally inherited disposition and 
by practice, I think, till I was about thirty 
years old I took life about as hard as any 
one I ever knew. Indeed, that was true,”’ 
she said, as she noticed my incredulous ex- 
pression. ‘Father used to call me ‘ Little 
Worry,’ and declared that he and mother 
never made such a mistake as in giving me 
the name of Serena. Little things going 
wrong clouded my pleasure for a whole day. 
Even a cup of chocolate spilled on my dress 
at a tea party one evening ruined my enjoy- 
ment of the whole occasion, and a thought- 
less slight at a picnic gave me weeks of 
morbid sensitiveness and pain. And so I 
went on, the habit of worry. growing worse 
from year to year. The trouble was my 
eyes were all out of order.”’ 

“Your eyes?”’ I asked. 

‘““My spiritual eyes,” she continued. 
‘There was a blur before them which pre- 
vented them from seeing life in its true 
spiritual perspective—the most important 
lesson we have to learn. It was not till I 
was thirty years old that my eyes began to 
clear so that I could tell the important from 
the unimportant. It was through a poem 
of Robert Browning’s called An Epistle. I 
think God uses poets now, as He did of old, 
to fire one’s soul with noble thoughts. 

“This poem is a letter supposed to have 
been written eighteen hundred years ago by 
an Arabian physician to Abib, his master in 
medicine, narrating his experiences in tray- 
eling through Palestine. There, in the little 
town of Bethany, he meets a man named 
Lazarus, who, they say, thinks he was raised 
after four days from the dead by a Naza- 
rene, who has since perished in a popular 
tumult. It was, of course, but a species of 
prolonged epileptic trance, he says, but for 
all that there was in the man Lazarus some- 
thing which made him look on life very 
differently from other people. (I learned 
the poem by heart long ago.) 

‘He holds on aeaty to some thread of life— 
The spiritual life ‘around the earthly life ; 


The law of that is known to him as this, 
His heart and brain move there, his feet stay here. 


“‘A fter those four days in the life beyond— 
where there are no scales before one’s eyes, 
where he saw things in their true propor- 
tions, learned which were really of worth 
and which not—life was transformed for 
Lazarus. It was: 


Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, 
Earth forced on a soul’s use while seeing heayen. 


“To the Arabian his way of looking at 
life seems incomprehensible, but it is as one 
seeing the spiritual importance of things 
rather than the material impression which 
ordinarily occupies our attention. 


The man is witless of the size, the sum, 

The value in proportion of all things, 

Or whether it be little or be much; 

Discourse to him of prodigious armaments, 

Assembled to beseige his city now, 

And of the Passing oF a mule with gourds, 

*Tis one! Then take it on the other side— 

Speak of some trifling fact, he will gaze rapt 
ith stupor at its very littleness 

(Far as I see), as if in that indeed’ 

He capent prodigions. sper, whole sepuitey 


Should his child sicken unto death—why, look 
For scarce abatement of his cheerfulness 
Or pretermission of the daily craft! 
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While a word, peor glance from that same child 
At play, or in the school, or laid asleep, 
ill startle him to an agony of fear. 


“Tt is because the word or gesture shows 
some impression made on the child’s spir- 
itual character. 


Whence has the man the balm that b paeniens all? 
nows 
God’s secret, while he holds the thread of life. 


“The physician apologized for giving so 
much space to this absurd story, which nev- 
ertheless fascinates and impresses him, and 
goes on to speak of other matters. 

“But on me the impression of the poem 
was made for once and all. I was recover- 
ing from a long illness and as I lay for days 
on my couch its meaning seemed to sink 
into my very soul. I realized how different 
life should look to one who, like Lazarus, 
has had that glimpse of the true spiritual 
value of things. I asked myself why we 
cannot cultivate this spiritual clearness of 
vision in this world. How many cares and 
worries would disappear if viewed through 
Lazarus’s glasses; how absurd would seem 
mere material accidents, like the breaking 
of china, the spoiling of a pretty gown, the 
losing of a few dollars! I do not forget 
that these material accidents have a spiritual 
effect according to the way in which we 
take them, but it is only as they effect char- 
acter, and not for the things in themselves, 
that they have any real right to our atten- 
tion. But, on the other hand, through 
these same wonderful glasses, how important 
and weighty is any seemingly slight occur- 
rence if it plants the seed of vice or virtue 
ina human heart. O, if I could only make 
some mothers I know look through these 
glasses at the surroundings of their chil- 
dren! And if some of my boy and girl 
friends would only early learn to look 
through these same glasses—to find out 
which things are best worth knowing and 
which best worth doing—what different 
after-lives many of them would lead. Their 
eyes are so often covered over by the blur 
of selfishness, or the love of pleasure, or by 
laziness, or morbid self-centeredness that 
they fail entirely to see life in its true pro- 
portions. 

“We ought to test each event of life 
through these glasses, to learn to look at 
everything which seems great, or which 
seems small, with these questions in mind: 
How does it seem to one who has got be- 
yond the blinding influence of material 
things and sees only the permanent spirit- 
ual results? Does it affect merely my ma- 
terial circumstances, or has it an influence 
on my character, my spiritual self? Isita 
merely temporal thing, which loses its effect 
in a day or a month, or is it something 
which leaves a lasting effect on character, 
on my soul, or my friend’s soul?” | 

It was time to leave the garden and the 
river wrapped in their moonlight glory, but 
never from my heart has been effaced the 
impression of that evening’s talk with Miss 
Serena, and, more than all, of her life during 
that beautiful summer, two years ago, when 
I first learned through Lazarus’s glasses to 
see life in its spiritual perspective. 


pee ee 


A little girl who had an aptitude for long- 
sounding words was one day playing school 
with her dolls. She was speaking quite em- 
phatically, when her mother said: ‘‘ My dear, 
do not speak so loud; it is better to speak 
gently.” 
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“Yes, mamma, but I wish to make a deep 
indentation on my scholars.’”’—Youth’s Com- 


panion. 
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SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHIL- 
. DREN. 


SECOND LESSON. SOME OF GOD’S PROMISES 
OF A SAVIOUR. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGDE, N. \. 


Illustrate by the ladder described last 
week. There is material enough in this and 
the next lesson for five or six lessons if the 
children are not at least partly familiar 
with these characters—Adam, Enos, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Judah, Da- 
vid, Solomon—but if the children do know 
something of them this lesson serves the 
purpose of a review to fix the facts in 
mind. 

Begin with prayer (see last week’s lesson). 
Each child should have a Bible and all read, 
so far as possible. The large print Bible 
furnished by the Tract Society, Nassau 
Street, New York, is a good one for little 
children. Even three-year-old Bertie liked 
to hold his plump finger on ‘‘ my verse”’ in 
his Bible while mamma read it. Set up the 
side pieces of the ladder and put in the top 
round, explaining that it stands for the peo- 
ple now in the world, so many that we 
could hardly count them in aday. ‘Long, 
long years ago there was only one man in 
the world. Lucy may tell me his name and 
all she knows about him.’ ‘‘ Now we will 
all find Gen. 1: 27 in’ our Bibles.’’ Next 
find Gen. 3: 15, and mark it with a capital 
P. Next find Matt. 18:38, 1 John 3:8 and 
Heb..2: 9, last: part of verse 14 and all of 
verse 18. The children understood these 
verses when we told them that Satan’s in- 
fluence to make us bad is like a serpent 
trying to bite us, i.e., ‘‘ bruise the heel,” 
but Jesus, who was born of a woman, a 
descendant (explain this word, Gen. 3: 20) 
of Eve, was able to overcome Satan when he 
tempted Him, and Jesus can give us power 
to fight evil and overcome Satan’s influence. 
The verse speaks of this as if it were like 
killing a snake, i. e., ‘‘ bruise the serpent’s 
head.’ Illustrate by the temptations that 
children have. 

Write now the word Adam on one of the 
rounds and put it in the bottom of the lad- 
der; opposite, on the left-side piece of the 
ladder, make a capital P. for promise and 
write Gen.'3: 15. In those days there were 
good and bad people, as now—Adam and 
Eve sinned, Cain sinned, Gen. 4: 8. A man 
named Lamech slew another, Gen. 4: 23. 
But about 500 years after Adam was driven 
from the garden of Eden there lived a man 
named Enos, and the Bible says, ‘‘ Men 
began to call upon the name of the Lord.”’ 
So we think he must have been good, Gen. 
4: 26. Write Enos on a round and put it in 
above Adam. Write ‘‘500 years’? on a piece 
of paper and pin it between the two rounds. 
Five hundred years after Enos and 1,000 
years after Adam was driven from the gar- 
den of Eden there lived a man so good that 
God took him to heaven without his dying, 
Gen. 5: 24.and Heb. 11: 5. Write Enoch on 
a round and have one of the children put it 
in place. How may we walk with God? 
Illustrate by a mother helping a little tod- 
dling child to step. But the child must 
keep hold of its mother’s hand and do as 
she says or it cannot walk with her. It will 
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fall and be hurt or wander away where it 
should not go. 

As years went by people grew very wicked, 
Gen. 6: 5, but about 500 years after Enoch 
was taken to God we find another man who 
‘‘ walked with God’’ and did what He com- 
manded him. Our verses are Gen. 6: 8, 9, 
18, 14, 22, and Heb. 11: 7; but before we 
turn to them let us see if you can guess 
who the man was from a ‘blind picture.”’ 
All put your hands over your eyes and if 
you are tired sitting still go and stand facing 
the wall.: Now listen: ‘‘I see a dove flying 
back and forth as if she were seeking some- 
thing. I can see no people or houses or 
animals; the grass and plants are beginning 
to grow as in the springtime. Now the 
dove plucks a leaf, now she fiies away to a 
strange looking building on a mountain and 
she goes in at a window opened for her by— 
whom?”’ 

These blind pictures can be made hard or 
easy to suit the age and ability of the chil- 
dren. The older ones, with a little help, 
will take pleasure in preparing such descrip- 
tions. 

The fifth round of the ladder is Abraham. 
Leave room to write another name on this 
round. ‘Blind picture’? for Abraham: ‘I 
see a sad-looking man leading his little son 
to a lonely place. A servant follows with a 
knife and sticks of wood. The man looks 
loving and kind, but he binds his little boy’s 
hands and feet. What does it all mean?” 
Or, write the word Abraham in large letters 
on the blackboard, leaving two spaces un- 
derneath marked, respectively, Faith and 
Failings. In these two columns write Abra- 
ham’s faults and his good deeds, number- 
ing them. Find the difference between the 
amounts of the two columns. Then, as the 
result of our example in moral arithmetic, 
we can write in bright colored chalk, 
‘‘Friend of God, Abraham’s name.’’ See 
Jas. 2: 21-23 and Heb. 11: 17. Before 
putting the fifth round, Abraham, in the 
ladder, read Gen. 12: 2, 3, 7. To explain 
verse 3 read John 3: 16 and let the children 
learn this last. On the left side piece write 
Gen. 12: 3 and a capital P. Pin a paper 
marked ‘‘500 years’’ between the third and 
fourth and fourth and fifth rounds. 

' Now let each child go to the board in turn 


_ and, after marking the outline of his left |, 


hand, point to the fingers in order and re- 
peat the five names: Adam, Enos, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham. Notice what we have 
learned about each: ‘‘ made in the image of 
God,”’ ‘‘men began to call on the Lord,” 
‘‘walked with God,” ‘‘found grace in the 
-eyes of the Lord,’ “the friend of God.” 
For a further review write these five names 
down the left side of the board. Write the 
children’s names along the top. Divide into 
squares by upright and cross lines. In each 
square make marks crediting each child 
_ with the number of facts he tells in one 
minute about the five characters. See 
which can get the most, favoring the 
younger ones, of course, to make the strife 
fair. 

For symbol gifts with this lesson, draw 
the outline of the youngest child’s left hand 
and cut it out of bright cardboard, leaving 
the wrist long enough for a pretty ribbon 
bracelet. On the fingers write in order the 
five names that have been taught. 

The ladder will also be used for the next 
lesson: 
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EDUOATION WEEK AT THE FAIR. 


Arrangements were made last week by 
which all the public schools were closed and 
the pupils, even the poorest, could see the 
exposition. In this benevolent work the 
great business firms of the city and private 
citizens took part. The press led in the 
movement. Even the waifs had their day, 
2,500 of them, and none of the millions who 
have visited Jackson Park this summer en- 
joyed it more thoroughly or showed greater 
delight in what they saw. They cared little 
for the art gallery or the antiquities in the 
Anthropological Building, but a great deal 
for the cattle, the horse and the poultry 
shows and for the sights on the Midway 
Plaisance. Hagenback’s trained animals 
pleased them, as they have all the children, 
immensely. Nor were they indifferent to the 
attractions of the Ferris Wheel or of the don- 
keys and the camels on the street of Cairo. 
But they had their own methods of seeing 
the sights, and could no more be controlled 
by those who had them in charge than so 
many wild tigers. They could not wait for 
the trains to stop before they were making 
a dash for the gates, and many of them 
were quite too eager to be within the 
grounds to care for fences or guards. But 
they did no harm, even if they did swim in 
the lake and fall into the lagoons. In their 
happiness, and in that of the sixty or seventy 
thousand children from the schools, every 
one who saw them rejoiced. 


—<—— 


-HISSES CHANGED TO CHEERS. 


One of the most popular men who has ever 
taught in Edinburgh University is John 
Stuart Blackie, whose nobility of character 
is well exemplified in this anecdote told in 
the Argonaut: 


Professor Blackie was lecturing to a new 
class with whose personnel he was imper- 
fectly acquainted. A student rose to read 
a paragraph, his book in his left hand. 

‘¢@ir!’? thundered Blackie, “hold your 
book in your right hand!’ And, as the 
student would have spoken: ‘‘No words 
sir! Your right hand, I say!” 

The student held up his right arm, ending 
piteously at the wrist. 
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‘Sir, I hae nae right hand,”’ he said. 

Before Blackie could open his lips, there 
arose a storm of hisses, and by it his voice 
was overborne. Then the professor left his 
place and went down to the student he had 
unwittingly hurt, and put his arm around 
the lad’s shoulder and drew him close, and 
the lad leaned against his breast. 

‘*My boy,’’ said Blackie—he spoke very 
softly, yet not so softly but that every word 
was audible in the hush that had fallen on 
the classroom—‘‘my boy, you’ll forgive 
me that I was over rough? [I did not 
know—I did not know!”’ 

He turned to the students and, with a 
look and tone that came straight, from his 
heart, he said: ‘‘ And let me say to you all, 
I am rejoiced to be shown I am teaching a 
class of gentlemen.”’ 

Scottish lads can cheer as well as hiss, 
and that Blackie had learned. 

2 ea 

A picked-up dinner argues a fresh one some- 
time. You can’t have cold roast mutton un- 
less it has once been hot.—Mrs. Whitney. 


CevelandsBexng 


is made of pure ingredients, 
that is why it is wholesome. 


CevelandsBexrg 


is scientifically compounded, 
that is why it is strong. 


Cevelands Bake 


Pure and Sure. 


does more work and does 


it better than any other. 


Reasons enough why 
should buy 


Cevelands Baking 


Pure and Sure. 
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of the Whole Family. 


On Thanksgiving day give your family a good old- 


fashioned dinner, finishing it up with. a delicious 
Mince Pie; but do not spend days of work and worry 
over the mitice meat; just send to your grocer for a 
package of the. 


NONE-SUCH | 


—cONDENSED— 


MINCE MEAT 


which has all the good qualities, but none of the hard 
work of the best home-made article. Try this old- 
fashioned luxury made by new-fashioned skill. Ask 
for it at your grocers, orsend 12 cts. for full size pack- 
age by mail, postpaid. This will make two large pies. 
MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


THER things seen 
at the great fair, 
Ran thousands of them, 
~~ might be de- 
scribed, but I only 
wish to mention a 
few which I know 
the Corner chil- 
dren would have 
been interested in 
if they had been 
with me. One 
‘young lady in- 
structed me before 
: I started to be sure 

and go to the State buildings the first day, 
lest I should get absorbed in the main ex- 
hibition and not visit them at all. I did so, 
and on other days, too, remembering that 
our members live in almost every State of 
the Union, and so might have been con- 
nected in some way with these exhibits. 
Of course I went more than once to the 
Massachusetts house, looking exactly like 
the pictures we used to see fifty years ago 
of John Hancock’s mansion on Beacon Hill, 
not far from our Congregational House. It 


had many remarkable relics of old times, | 


and one day [ met there the author of the 
Jolly Good Times books—she looked so 
young I wondered how she knew so much 
about the Indian Wars and the Revolution! 
In Maine I saw the big moose, in New 
Hampshire the big mountains and Hannah 
Dustin’s pewter platter. In the aristocratic 
mansion which represented New York was 
a doll’s bureau one hundred and fifty years 
old—I wish I had brought it away for a 
lady who called the day after I got home to 
see if I had any ancient dolls for a King’s 
Daughters’ fair! A reallive cat—resembling 
our Kitty Clover although much smaller— 
wagged a welcome to her State with a very 
long tail. Pennsylvania, as you know, rep- 
resented Independence Hall and contained 
the original Liberty Bell, with its inscrip- 
tion and its erack, guarded by two police- 
men—the other bell in the fair being only a 
model. Virginia reproduced the familiar 
home of Washington at Mt. Vernon and 
New Jersey his headquarters at Morristown 
which we Cornerers lately visited. 
Minnesota had a fine collection of animals 
—not live but lifelike—a statue of Longfel- 
low’s Hiawatha, the Kasota stone (?) and a 
model of ‘‘the zenith city of the unsalted 
sea’ (?). California’s great building had a 
great and varied display—pictures of grand 
scenery, Specimens of minerals, relics of the 
pioneer days of ’49 and room after room full 
of oranges, pears, grapes, prunes, turnips, 
beets, which beat the world in quantity and 
size. Illinois was the banner State on corn. 
Being taken up with her battle flags I did 
not see the corn at first and inquired where 
it was, whereupon my companion conducted 
me through acres of corn—in bags, in piles, 
in pyramids, in pictured representation— 
constantly asking, What do you call that? 
While I was copying this inscription, “ Illi- 
nois produces 30,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and 230,000,000 bushels of corn,’’ and pro- 
posing to append, ‘all of which is herewith 
exhibited,” he slyly slipped a handful of 
kernels into my overcoat pocket! 
, Another lady told me to go to the Chil- 
dren’s Building—and I should have gone if 


represented the children at the fair I wanted 
‘if possible. 


Chicago. 
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I had not been told, to enjoy the children’s 
joy as they practiced on the ladders, vault- 
ing horses and climbing poles of the little 
gymnasium. Ilooked through the windows 
into the nursery room, but did not enjoy 
that; the babies left there—like small bag- 
gage checked in a ‘‘ parcel room’’—were al- 
ways crying together in their swinging cribs, 
some doubtless for good cause, the others 
weeping with them that wept. 

I was told not to go on the Wooded Island, 
the winding paths made it so difficult to get 
off; of course I went—and found itas stated! 
I ventured again, just for a moment, to see 
the Hunters’ Camp, right in sight across the 
bridge, and was repaid by finding in the 
Camp a well-known Corner-man, just ar- 
rived from Rhode Island. I saw the big po- 
tatoes and big piece of coal (50,000 pounds) 
in the Washirgton Building and the “tallest 
flagstaff in the world” in front of it. I went 
inside of the big tree in the center of the 
United States Building—twenty-six feet in 
diameter and eighty-one feet in circumfer- 
ence—and that was smaller than some of its 
neighbors in Sequoia National Park (?). 

A foreign speaker at the farewell meeting 
of the Parliament of Religions said that 
whatever derivation of the word Chicago 
was adopted every one had go init! AsI 


We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is. willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” and “ pearl glass’? do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. Gao. A. MACBETH Co. 


HAT Leather! Vacuum 
Leather Oil in it; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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9 RE FOR 50 EARS? 
ANRARYS 


THE Road to health for the dys. 


peptic lies in the constant use of 
: “RIDGE’S FOOD.” 
All interested send for pamphlet, naming this paper 
WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 


to see things that go—and to go in them, too, 
I counted up with a boy yester- 
day the different methods of going used at 
Here they are: 1. Afoot. We did 
not put that first, but of course it always 
comes first. I got a pair of kangaroo shoes 
before leaving home, hoping they would 
give me increased running and jumping ca- 
pacity. But the kangaroos always went 
slow toward night! 2. Railroad cars. Ran 
from the city to the fair, seven miles, every 
few minutes with thousands of passengers. 
3. Steamboat. Whaleback from city to fair. 
4,5, 6. Horse, cable, electric cars. Go any- 
where for five cents and give transfer to go 
anywhere else. 7. Omnibus. Five cents— 
occasionally ten, at option of driver. 

(Inside the fair.) 8. Intramural Railway. 
Elevated, electric, third rail trolly system; 
why not substitute that elsewhere for the 
ugly, dangerous overhead trolley wires? ' 
9, Elevator. This took us up 200 feet to! 
the top of the Manufactures Building—Q, | 
what a view of everything and everywhere! : 
While we were up there the ball on the’ 
Government Building dropped, showing 
that it was exactly twelve o’clock; at the| = ie ears TSOR aT 
same moment eight bells were struck on the | Is the epitome of 
man-of-war, the Liberty Bell rung, two sets 
of chimes sounded—and we went down. 

10. Ferris Wheel. That is the most novel, 
ingenious and wonderful conveyance of all. 
Think of 2,000 people swinging in the air 
for fifteen minutes fifty feet higher than, 
Bunker Hill Monument, and descending as‘ 
gently as a child in its father’s arms. 0!) 
but I wish a car load of you could have been’ 
with me on that trip! Be sure and read 
about this great invention and its inventor: 
in the September Review of Reviews—es-' 
pecially Mr. Ferris’s prediction of electric'| this work as a pecialty, and tenders his services to 
carriages on our highways. Sj] gopamitiees one wong beet 

pe nue Pa or the Bae some-’ Lane ees Opinion and advice given om receipt of a 
where, and I will do it at decimal notation. | 
It is like a minister’s. sermon, when it. gets'|, ‘ Blake Bell Foundry 


; in 1820 
to 11thly, we all want it to stop—at least I: AC ie Retires BL AKE & CO. 
do, and as you call me Despot that settles, 


Manufacture bells of every Goserin ia single or chimes, 
A 8 a 
it.—D, F.] Mr. MARTIN. 


Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 
Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
little of this famous product. 


life 
and a lasting blessing 
to the physically af- 
flicted. 


CHURCH REMODELING. - 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. KR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 


|| of Copper and Tin. Addre 
BLAKE BELL CQO., Boston, Mass., 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR Novy. 12. 2 Cor. 8: 1-12. 


THE GRAOE OF LIBERALITY. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The mother church at Jerusalem was gener- 
ous with advice to missionary churches [Acts 
15: 24], but it did not give money. When 
the church had settled the questions of 
doctrine on the side of liberty its pastors 
asked money from the missionary churches 
for its own poor, and the apostle to these 
churches gladly promised to collect it. Paul 
said that the leaders at Jerusalem gave to 
him and Barnabas the right hand of fellow- 
ship with this one condition: “Only they 
would that we should remember the poor; 
which very thing I was also zealous to do.” 

The impulse to foreign missions first took 
shape among heathen converts. The church 
at Antioch in Syria, which contained many 
Gentiles, sent out Paul and Barnabas as 
the first foreign missionaries. The Gentile 
churches were very generous. The Philippian 
church, unaided, supported Paul for some 
time [Phil. 4: 15, 16], and even after he was 
imprisoned at Rome sent to him their contri- 
butions. The church at Thessalonica was so 
liberal to its own poor that Paul warned it 
not to encourage tramps [2 Thess. 3: 11, 12). 
When, then, he set in motion a general col- 
lection for the poor at Jerusalem in fulfill- 
ment of his promise he met with a hearty 
response. It included all the churches in 
Galatia [1 Cor. 16:1], Macedonia and Achaia, 
and occupied more than a year [2 Cor. 9: 2]. 
Paul had scrupulously avoided asking money 
for himself, preferring to work at his trade 


rather than to seem to want to be a burden - 


to any [Acts 20: 33, 34]. When he had col- 
lected the gifts he made his last journey to 
Jerusalem, a returned missionary, to deliver 
it to the mother church [Acts 24: 17]. The 
selection we now study is a part of his appeal 
to the Corinthian church for a collection. It 
extends through cnapters eight and nine. 
In this passage he presents as motives: 

1. The liberality of others [vs. 1-5]. Giving 
stimulates liberality. The old proverb is true 
that he who gives quickly givestwice. Others 
are sure to follow his example. 

Giving in the midst of poverty and trial makes 
the gifts richer in their fruits. The Mace- 
donian Christians were very poor, but their 
liberality was even greater than their poverty. 
The poor have this advantage in giving, that 
their gifts more impressively witness to the 
genuineness of their self-sacrifice. Almost 
any reader can recall to mind great charitable 
enterprises which have been started by the 
poor. More than once achild has founded an 
institution of world-wide blessing by so giv- 
ing his pennies that the rich have been moved 
to give of their abundance. 

Voluntary giving multiplies gifts. The Mace- 
donians did not wait to be asked. They asked 
to be allowed to give. They gave beyond their 
power., They did not know those to whom 
their money was going, but they regarded the 
privilege as an expression of fellowship of 
which they were quite unwilling to be de- 
prived. 
| Self-giving consecrates gifts. These Chris- 


_tians surprised Paul, who thought he knew 


them well. They went far beyond his hopes. 
First of all, they offered themselves in new 
consecration to their Lord and to the service 
of Paul, their minister; and then it was natu- 
ral for them to give more than they could 
afford. 

I do not wonder that Paul, affectionately 
and with pride, urged their example on the 
Corinthians. They are a noble example to 
American Christians, too. Somehow they 
have too much been overlooked. It seems 


strange that they are not ‘as well known as . 


homes and without Christian friends. 
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the good Samaritan and the widow with two 
mites. With such churches any one might 
covet the position of being secretary of a mis- 
sionary society. But with such a secretary as 
Paul there might be more such churches. 
From some years’ experience in collecting 
funds for missionary work I can testify that 
there are just such men and women as those 
of Macedonia, both rich and poor, who count 
it a privilege to be helped to give wisely, who 
give beyond their power and lay themselves 
on the altar with their gifts. I know, too, 
that there are secretaries as unselfish and 
devoted as was Paul. Let this good work of 
making saints and ministering to saints in the 
remotest parts of the earth go on. Nothing 
hurts the church more than to wouid the 
liberality of its members. 

2. The necessity of giving to complete Christian 
character [vs. 6-8]. Giving is a grace, a crown- 
ing grace. The Corinthians abounded in 
everything, faith and utterance and knowl- 
edge and all earnestness, and love to their 
minister. He said to them, Crown all with 
liberality. He would not lay on them a com- 
mand to give even with the authority of love. 
The Macedonians had proved the sincerity of 
their fellowship by their earnestness in giv- 
ing. He besought the Corinthians to follow 
their example. 

Every good man’s generosity appeals to our 
humanity to help our brethren. The wise 
teacher will use the opportunity offered by 
this lesson to tell his class how our churches 
are trying to fulfill the apostle’s exhortation. 
There are two thousand feeble and struggling 
Congregational churches trying to overcome 
sin and maintain the principles of righteous- 
ness and love in their communities. They 
need help from us, and the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society is our society 
through which we may send them help. 
There are thousands of little Sunday schools 
which cannot flourish unaided and hundreds 
of places where neglected children might be 
gathered into Sunday schools which would 
uplift and bless the communities. The Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society is our 
society to carry to them our help and sym- 
pathy. There are hundreds of churches too 
poor to own houses of worship and liable to 
break up altogether for want of a loan ora 
gift to encourage them to build. Their min- 
isters, too, in many cases with their families, 
are without suitable shelter, when, with a 
little aid from the brethren without, their 
people could build parsonages for them. The 
Congregational Church Building Society is 
our society through which we may give them 
needed aid. There are many young people 
whose parents are poor, struggling, perhaps, 
for a home in new regions of our country, and 
some of them would like to become ministers. 
Their friends are making great sacrifices to 
maintain academies and colleges for them, 
but the work is beyond their means. The 
Congregational Education Society is our so- 
ciety to give us the opportunity to place our 
gifts where these brethren may be helped. 
There are multitudes of our colored brethren 
in the South who want Christian education 
for themselves. and their children, but they 
carry with them heavy burdens inherited from 
slavery. They are ignorant and poor and 1n 
the midst of greater ignorance_and degrada- 
tion. There are thousands of Chinamen in 
our land who might be led to embrace the 
gospel of Christ, and there are yet larger num- 
bers of Indians who ask usto help them. The 
American Missionary Association is our so- 
ciety pleading to transmit cur gifts to these 
needy brethren. I do not think we ought to 
forget the sailors. Many of them are without 


of them are faithful disciples of Christ. A 
place of Christian worship open to them when 
they come to our city, a place to be cared for 
when they are sick, good reading when they 
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are on their voyages, with tokens of remem” 
brance from those who love Christ—these are 
real boons to sailors. The Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society is the instrument through 
which we give them these things. Then there 
is the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, which for more than eighty 
years has been giving the gospel to the heathen 
world. It is the one society to bear our gifts 
to millions who sit in darkness, and all these 
things which the other societies are trying to 
do for those in our own land it seeks to do for 
those in heathen lands. This day, Nov. 12, is 
the day which the board has asked us to set 
apart for a special effort to pay its debt of 
$88,000. 

These appeals to us are not less pressing 
than the claims of the poor in Jerusalem on 
the Christians of Corinth. There are compa- 
nies uncounted in China who are sick and 
starving. There is a hospital for Indian 
women and children at the Santee Agency 
where hundreds of sufferers were relieved 
last year, and yet not long ago it was réported 
that it would have to be given up for want of 
about $1,600 to meet the expenses of the com- 
ing year. And the needs of all the fields rep- 
resented by these societies, if reduced to con- 
crete statements, would like these appeal to 
the hearts of all Christian brethren. Is it 
strange that Paul wanted his people at Cor- 
inth to add to their Christian virtues this 
grace of giving? 

3. The example of Christ [v. 9]. He gave 
everything for us and He had everything to 
give. ‘‘ While we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.’ All the wealth of Christian 
graces we possess has come to us through His 
voluntary poverty. If we really have these 
graces, shall we not be generous toward all 
those whom He died to save? 

4. The principle of giving [vs. 10-12]. There 
are so many in need, and all we have to give 
is so little, that we might well be discouraged. 
But God measures the gift by the disposition, 
and that really measures its power. ‘‘If the 
readiness is there, it is accepted according as 
aman hath.’ There is not space to develop 
these last two points. But every teacher, I 
hope, will make this lesson on giving’ definite 
in its statement of principles and concrete in 
the objects set forth which call for our help. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK. 


Let the children hold up the pennies that 
they have brought for the collection and re- 
peat together: 


‘* Help one another,” a penny said, 

To another penny, round and red, 

*“ Nobody cares for me alone, 

Nobody °ll care when I am gone. 

But we'll stick together, 

And we’ll grow in time 

To a nickel, or even a silver dime.” 
Take up the pennies on a plate or tray. and 
hold them up one by one, asking the children 
to name some good use for each. One penny 
may buy a pencil for some boy to use in writ- 
ing his Sunday school lesson. Another may 
buy a card with a good motto for a sick man 
somewhere. Compare the different possible 
uses of pennies. Tell the children the use to 
which their Sunday school pennies are put, if 
they go.for any missionary purpose,,as the 
children’s collections always should. Chil- 
dren are much more ready to give when they 
contribute tgward some definiteend. Put five 
of the pennies together beside a Testament. 
So many will bring the story of Jesus to some 
one. Ig that a good use? Put ten together. 
These will send the Word of God to two chil-— 
dren. Count all the pennies, if the class is 
large, and show how much good the many lit- 
tles may do by suggesting what may be done 
with them. Tell the story of the people in 
the churches of Macedonia who. loved to give 
out of their poverty to the cause of Christ. 
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Paul commended them because they gave ac- 
cording to their power. 

The gift God loves is that which costs one 
something. Tell the story of the man who 
doubled his subscription for missionary work 
when he had met with great losses. “One 
must never begin to save with the Lord’s 
money,’ he said. The pennies which are saved 
from the candy money, or from some other 
fund for pleasure, are the pennies which make 
the best gift. We may refer here to the earthly 
life of Jesus. Without a home, without where 
to lay His head, He, who was the Lord of 
heaven, walked about upon earth doing good. 
He was rich, all the kingdoms of earth are 
His, but for our sakes He became poor. Can 
you not make yourself poor sometimes for 
love of Him? Can you not give always be- 
cause you love to give? Let the children find 
out during the week ways of earning pennies 
that they may have gifts of their own to make. 

—<o-— 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 

Topic, Nov. 5-11. The Power of the Church. 
Matt. 16: 13-19; Acts 12: 5-12; Eph. 5: 23-29. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDQMAN, 


Topie, Nov. 12-18. Our Love Tested By Our 
Gifts. 2 Cor. 8: 1-9; 9: 6-8. 

Ex-President Seelye of Amherst used to give 
to his classes this definition of love: It is the 
leaving of self and the giving of self. Surely 
love that is anything less than this is not love 
at all but weak sentimentality. One may 
make the most ardent protestations of affec- 
tion for another, but unless something is done 
to prove the reality of what is professed it 
counts for little. 

The final, the most satisfactory proof of 
God’s love for the world was the gift of His 
Son. The convincing token of Christ’s tender 
and all-embracing love for humanity was the 
lavish outpouring of His help, His sympathy, 
His healing, His very life. Two men were 
talking the other day about a third person, 
the victim of great misfortune. Said num- 
ber one, ‘I’m heartily sorry for that man.” 
“How much are you sorry,” responded num- 
ber two, “‘ five dollars’ worth?” Love, beau- 
tiful and heavenly though it is, the theme of 
poets, the undertone of music, cannot live 
altogether in the ethereal regions. It must 
come down to earth. It must tread the com- 
mon ways. It must lift the latch of the hum- 
blest home. It must sit down beside the sick- 
bed. It must touch and quicken the lonely 
and disheartened. 

If we can once grasp this idea of what the 
central element of our religion demands of us, 
it will have a great influence upon the devel- 
opment of our Christian lives. Paul in the 
passages quoted refers specifically to gifts of 
money and we ought not to underestimate 
that side of our topic. Christian Endeavorers, 
we rejoice to believe, are being trained to give 
generously to missions at home and abroad. 
Their gifts in the future will be one of the 

_ chief sources on which our missionary socie- 
ties will rely. It is well to begin by conse- 
crating our pocketbooks unto the Lord, but 
the generous spirit is not dependent for its 
exercise upon a fat purse. It can give what 
is sometimes needed more than money—sym- 
pathy, cheer, inspiration. If these things be 
in you and abound, they are meant to be 
shared with others: And the way to possess 
them in greater abundance is to give out 
what you have. Nothing so enlarges and en- 
riches the soul as constant, unselfish minis- 
tration to others. 

Parallel verses : John 3: 16 3 21: 15-17; 2 Cor. 
8: 12, 24; Heb. 13: 1-3, 16; 1 John 3: 16-18; 
4: 19-21; 5:1. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
RECENT EVENTS IN INDIA. 

The existence in India of so many self-gov- 
erning ‘‘ native states’ has in the past added 
seriously to the difficulties of a wise and pro- 
gressive rule on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment there. These independent states are 
well distributed all over the land and consti- 
tute a vast territory of over half a million 
square miles, with a population equal to that 
of the whole United States. It is true that 
England’s influence is paramount through her 
residents and much scattered army in all 
these kingdoms, and, moreover, they are thor- 
oughly loyal tributaries to the queen empress. 
The native states, however, legislate for them- 
selves, and as they naturally cling to past tra- 
ditions, and represent the backward peoples of 
India, they tend to hamper the British Gov- 
ernment in all its efforts to legislate for the 
physical, intellectual and moral well-being of 
the people of its adjoining territory. 

But England’s ennobling influence upon 
these kingdoms during the last century is now 
beginning to bear its fruit in occasional legis- 
lation on their part, which for wise and fear 
less statesmanship and exalted interest in 
their subjects compares favorably with the 
best traditions of British legislation. In evi- 
dence of this the kingdom of Mysore has just 
issued a “draft regulation” on marriage re- 
form, which is to come into force in six months 
and which handles this subject—the most deli- 
cate, difficult and urgent in the land—with a 
boldness and wisdom which are in contrast 
with the recent bungling timidity of the vice- 
roys’ government in tampering with the same 
problem. The regulation fixes the minimum 
age at which a girl may marry at eight years 
and a boy at fourteen. A male above the age 
of eighteen may not marry a girl of eight. A 
man over fifty years of age shall not marry a 
girl under fourteen. The American reader 
will smile at the statement that this is “ad- 
vanced ” legislation, but to those of us who are 
too familiar with the marriage laws or cus- 
toms of India—customs which create millions 
of poor, miserable child-widows and which 
makes it no uncommon thing to see old men 
of sixty marrying girls of ten and under— 
even so much is to be gratefully accepted. 
The marriage customs, rites and penalties in 
India constitute a very important part of the 
foundation of the social fabric of the land, and 
any improvement in the same, especially as 
enforced by native states, will be heartily wel- 
comed by all the friends of India. 

All intelligent men in this and other lands 
have been greatly shocked of late by the re- 
newal here of the long prohibited, barbarous 
and revolting custom of hook Swinging. It 
has again suddenly sprung into popularity 
among the low and ignorant classes. In this 
district of Madura it seems specially attractive 
to the thief caste and has been freely indulged 
in during the last year. Government has had 
the matter thrust upon it by many memorials. 
Even the better class of the Hindus them- 
selves, especially the Brahmans, repudiate it. 
The matter is now receiving the careful atten- 
tion of the secretary of state and the govern- 
ment of India, and the enactment of a law is 
contemplated making not only hook swinging 
but also all similar revolting practices, of 
which the name is legion in this land, illegal 
and punishable with fine and imprisonment. 

The recent riot in Bombay was a serious 
‘matter and it was:only one of a series. Hin- 
dus and Mohammedans have displayed of late 
an alarming amount of bitterness and mutual] 
antipathy. The poor, innocent cow seems to 
be the occasion of most of this unpleasantness. 
To the Hindu she is a very sacred animal, 
whose five products constitute both an atone- 
ment for sin and a panacea for many physical 
ills. To the Mohammedan she is equally pre- 
cious but in a different way—as beef! Beef to 
a Hindu is the product of heinous sin and, if 
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eaten, the efficient cause of religious pollution’ 
which is worse than death. To a Mokam- 
medan that same article is excellent food. 

Hindus consequently have organized in or- 
der to protect the cow from the knife of the 
Mohammedan enemy. And the latter, in 
turn, resents any organized attempt to rob 
him of his favorite dish. This, in a nutshell, 
is the source of most of present day troubles 
between them. It is backed up, however, by 
long years of tension and animosity. It has 
of late been encouraged also by a want of firm- 
ness and a definite policy on the part of the 
government. These inter-racial feuds are, in 
one sense, considered a safeguard to the gov- 
ernment by keeping the peoples of the land 
separate. But they may also any day produce 
riot and carnage, if not revolution. The fights 
in’ the streets of Bombay, a few weeks ago, 
are full of warning to the government. 

The question of caste in the native church 
is now receiving attention in South India, 
especially among the native Christians them- 
selves. It is a well-known fact that the caste 
system is a greater obstacle than all others 
combined to the progress of Christianity in 
India. But it will surprise many to be in- 
formed that in South India, at least, this arch 
enemy of the church is hardly less effective 
within the church than it is outside of it. I 
have little hesitation in saying that if Hin- 
duism had the sole monopoly of caste, and 
the church were absolutely free from it, the 
triumphs of Christianity would be in South 
India today fourfold what they are. 

The attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
toward the caste system has been sympathetic 
from the first. Some of the German Luther- 
ans have trifled with it so that they have 
different boarding schools for caste and for 
non-caste Christians. The writer has had op- 
portunity to see how their mission is tyran- 
nized over by the caste spirit today and to 
learn how glad they would be if they could 
overcome it. The question is now discussed, 
however, in connection with the members of 
the Tinnevelly missions of the Church of Eng- 
land, who are charged with being far more 
zealous for their respective castes than for the 
church, One of the leading native pastors of 
those two missions has just written on the 
subject as follows: ‘‘ Although the condition 
of caste [in the church] at this stage is unlike 
that of Hinduism, it is as poisonous as the lat- 
ter. Great loss will follow if proper measures 
be not soon adopted. It is evident from past 
experience that if left to itself it will simply 
ruin the church. We cannot eradicate it with 
smooth words and gentle attempts. The mis- 
sionaries of the last seventy years have been 
sadly disappointed while acting under this 
misapprehension.’’ 

But Protestant missions (except the German 
Lutherans) have not handled the caste system 
and spirit with gloves. They have invariably, 
and from the first, proclaimed their hostility 
to it and have branded it as the greatest en- 
emy of the cross of Christ. All who join these ‘ 
missions do so with a public promise to aban- 
don and antagonize caste spirit, and a vast 
majority of them believe that they fulfill their 
promise. But they know not, any more than 
we, how deep down in their heart of hearts 
the caste spirit has sunk, so that they for- 
ever annoy and exasperate us by signs of its 
presence in ways that they think not and at 
times when they are most conscious of having 
risen above it. This devil cannot be cast out 
save by much prayer, eternal vigilance, great 
patience and unyielding opposition. There is 
less of it in the missions now than formerly, 
and it is the most encouraging sign of the 
times that the Madras Native Christian Asso- 
ciation, under the lead of its organ, the Chris- 
tian Patriot, has taken up earnestly this cru- 
sade against caste. May God make them 
Strong to persevere in this noble work! 

Js Bea 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE SON OF A PROPHET. 

In saying that the author of this story 
has exhibited unusual boldness we speak 
mildly. Although he has written several 
books relating to ecclesiastical history he 
never has attempted a novel before, so far 
as we can recall, and the oldest veteran 
among expert novel writers might well 
have shrunk from the task here attempted 
—and performed. He has endeavored, in 
his own words, ‘‘to create the character 
which uttered itself in the Book of Job, 
and to trace certain conditions, political, 
intellectual, and spiritual, which compelled 
this utterance.’’ He has written not only 
a good story but, in some important re- 
spects, a great one. 

He has assumed the correctness of that 
theory of the origin of the book of Job 
which dates it back only to the time of 
Solomon or soon after. This assumption 
may or may not be justifiable from the 
Biblical critic’s point of view but for his 
own purposes the author has the right to 
make it. He then has imagined the career 
of an Israelite youth born in those days of 
an honorable and pious ancestry, endowed 
with wealth, cultured, traveled, enriched 
with a wide knowledge of men, and sin- 
cerely consecrated, but, because of his sym- 
pathies with the more liberal minds of his 
age and his reluctance to limit God’s love 
and care to his own people only, proscribed, 
persecuted, exiled, almost slain, the victim 
of nearly every conceivable tyranny and the 
sufferer of manifold and bitter woes, but 
finding support and cheer at last in the 
friendship of one whose seer-like wisdom 
and faith restores his own trust in God. 
This youth he has portrayed as gathering 
up in his old age the remnants of an ancient 
tradition and in the light of his own experi- 
ences weaving them into a narrative poem 
of sublime spiritual import, even the book 
of Job. 

We understand the author to claim in 
effect that this may have been, and prob- 
ably was, the origin of that wonderful book, 
Even those who cannot go as far as this 
will readily concede the skill with which he 
has sought to substantiate such a claim. 
His pages reveal conscientious and minute 
study of religious and political history, of 
habits of Oriental thought, speech and life, 
and of localities. The plot of the story, 
although somewhat involved, is never ob- 
scure and its movement is steady and spir- 
ited throughout. There are passages of 
profound philosophy as well as pages which 
are poems in prose. Some of the descrip- 
tions are intensely dramatic. It would be 
hard to express more fittingly and finely 
the consciousness of God, the dispiriting 
power of despair, and the soothing, cheer- 
ing effect of the rekindling of faith even in 
' the absence of any knowledge except the 
renewed assurance that God lives and reigns. 

We do not: hesitate to rank this story in 
respect to both interest and power with 
Ben-Hur and The Prince of India. It re- 
sembles them, especially the former, so 
much that the reader recalls them at once, 
and that must needs be a remarkable work 
which does not suffer by such a suggested 
comparison. But this one does not suffer. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.] 
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Mr. Howells has drawn a clear and im- 
pressive picture of life in the Western Re- 
serve region forty years ago in his My Year 
ina Log Cabin [60 cents], which is just out 
in the Harpers’ Black and White Series. 
His experiences are much like those of many 
another lad, but it is given to very few to 
be able to describe them so charmingly. A 
vein of quiet humor runs through the narra- 
tive, and the book has lasting value as an 
account of a manner of life which is becom- 
ing less common in that part of our country, 
and which in time will largely disappear. 
—tThe Baroness Burdett-Coutts has been 
active in preparing that section of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition devoted to the philan- 
thropic work of British women. It is espe- 
cially fitting, therefore, that some popular 
account of her own nobly useful life should 
be published just at this time. It is called 
The Baroness Burdett-Coutts [A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 75 cents], and has been prepared by 
command of the Princess Adelaide of Eng- 
land, the Duchess of Teck, but apparently 
is not from her own pen. It gives a brief 
but sufficient and simply. and popularly 
written account of the life of its subject, a 
life full of considerate and patient endeavor 
to use great wealth for the good of men and 
the glory of God.—— Women of the Court of 
Louis XTV. [Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25], 
by Imbert de Saint-Amand, translated by 
Elizabeth G. Martin, is the seventeenth vol- 
ume, we believe, in the list of his produc- 
tions relating to Famous Women of the 
French Court, the successive issues of which 
we have been glad to commend to our read- 
ers from time to time, and the second of 
four dealing with the women of the Valois 
and Versailles courts. We only need say 
concerning this volume that it exhibits the 
same characteristics as each of its predeces- 


sors, conspicuous among which is a vitality - 


of the style which is highly agreeable. The 
historical and biographical pictures here 
given also are all striking and instructive. 


STORIES. 


The-early days of the movement for the 
abolition of American slavery have furnished 
Lucy G. Morse with the material for her 
novel, Rachel Stanwood [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25], and she has made good use 
of it. The scene is laid in New York City 
and the characteristics, aims and methods 
of the leading abolitionists are set forth 
sympathetically and graphically, yet not 
without an undercurrent of humor, Their 
humane spirit, their pertinacity and ingenu- 
ity and their indifference to mere wealth 
and social distinctions are described effect- 
ively, and two or three love stories are 
blended pleasantly with the narrative. It 
ought to be a popular book.— Another 
admirable story and one certain to be a 
great favorite is Miss Anna C. Ray’s Marga- 
ret Davis, Tutor [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25]. 
It is about the experiences of a young gov- 
erness and her pupils. They are unusually 
enjoyable young people and she is equally 
agreeable and they are put before the reader 
in a lifelike manner. The book is full of 
sound sense about managing boys and girls 
although it is not thrust upon the reader. 
It is a high-toned, stimulating and exceed- 
ingly entertaining narrative. Nine of Miss 
Jewett’s stories compose her volume, A 
Native of Winby and Other Tales [Houghton, 
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Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. They certainly rank 
with her best work. The pathos of Decora- 
tion Day is very genuine and the experiences 
of the Hon. Joseph K. Laneway who revisits 
Winby after niany years of absence are 
almost equally touching in a different way. 
No one else has penetrated deeper into the 
New England character or has achieved a 
greater success in depicting it than Miss 
Jewett. 

Miss Stuarts Legacy [Macmillan & Co, 
$1.00], by Mrs. Steel, is another Anglo-In- 
dian story about somewhat commonplace 
English people and a not specially thrilling 
course of events. But its pictures of the 
East Indian native life and character are so 
vivid and supply so much inherent evidence — 
of fidelity to nature that one’s otherwise 
languid interest in the story is quickened 
into considerable activity. It must be con- 
fessed that the English seem to be portrayed 
as truthfully as the Orientals but it is their 
misfortune not to possess very striking per- 
sonalities. Herein also the author probably 
has followed nature closely. One’s final 
impression is that the book is decidedly 
above average.—lIvar, the Viking [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50], by Paul du Chaillu, 
the famous explorer and archeologist, per- 
haps may be ranked fairly, as a story al- 
though it is quite as truly a study of ancient 
Norse character and customs in the general 
form of a narrative. The times described 
are those of the third and fourth centuries, 
and the author has tried to reproduce with 
considerable fullness of detail the speech, 
spirit, manners, dress, rivalries, conflicts, 
etc., of that early period. The historical 
element somewhat overshadows the narra- 
tive but the book is of great and peculiar 
interest and will be of assistance to all who 
seek to form a true conception of the age 
and the life considered. 

The Congregational Publishing Society is 
sending out some good books this fall. Rev. 
C. M. Sheldon, whose earlier writings we 
have had occasion to commend, is the author 
of one of them, The Twentieth Door [$1.50]. 
It is a story of sehool and college life as 
well as of manly service and helpfulness in 
more than one sphere. This, too, was read 
to his congregation as a series of Sunday 
evening addresses before being printed. 
Comrades [$1.25] comes from the same pub- 
lishers and is by Fannie E. Newberry. It is 
stirring, wholesome and practically suggest- 
ive. The young people are sure to enjoy it. 
—tThe readers of St. Nicholas will be glad 
to see again Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s story The 
White Cave [Century Co, $1.50] in a book. 
It describes a series of adventures in Aus- 
tralia which are most strange and exciting 
without being too improbable to seem credi- 
ble. The story is constructed with unusual 
ingenuity and is written graphically. It is 
wholly free, moreover, from objectionable 
sensationalism and will promote manliness 
in the boys who read it. 

Miss Charlotte M. Yonge’s pen does not 
flag although her later stories are much less 
elaborate than the earlier ones and lack 
some others of their. most familiar character- 
istics. The Treasuresin the Marshes [Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.00] is her latest production. 
It deals with the modern discovery of some 
relics of the ancient Danish invasions of 
England. It is quite entertaining.——Tend- 
ing Upward [American Sunday School Union. 
$1.10] is by Mary B. Willey. It is written 
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brightly, inculcates wholesome moral and 
religious lessons, and will be enjoyed. 
Sarah E. Morrison’s Chilhowee Boys [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50] is largely founded 
upon fact, being based upon certain family 
records. It describes emigration from North 
Carolina to Tennessee in the earlier portion 
of the present century and frontier life there. 
It is full of incident and adventure, whole- 
some in influence, and instructive in its vivid 
portrayal of actual experiences which never 
can be repeated in the same manner. 
The Fairhope Venture [E. & J. B. Young & 
Co. $1.50] is by Rev. E. N. Hoare. It is an- 
other story of emigration, in this instance 
from England to Canada. On the whole we 
like it and can commend it Sincerely. It is 
graphi¢ and uplifting. Yet the foolishness 
of the "heroine seems unnatural in such a 
girl, and some carelessness as to minor mat- 
ters is observable, e. y., where the light from 
the furnace of a locomotive is said to fall 
upon the cowcatcher. 

Whoever has read Bogland, by Jane Bar- 
low, will wish to read her new book, Irish 
Idylis [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25]. Itis a 
vivid picture of what must be one of the 
most forlorn and dreary of Irish hamlets 
in which, nevertheless, the author finds so 
much of intense interest in both nature and 
human nature that the reader is truly sorry 
when the last page has been turned. No- 
where else have we seen the quaint, droll, 
affectionate, patient, pathetic, superstitious 
and sometimes quarrelsome Irish character 
revealed more skillfully. The book seems 
like, it must actually be, a photograph from 
life. ——Stories of the Army and Stories of 
Italy [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Each 75 
cents] are two more of the Stories from Scrib- 
ner Series. In the former are Memories, by 
Brander Matthews; A Charge for France, by 
John Heard; Sergeant Gore, by Leroy Arm- 
strong; and The Tale of a Goblin Horse, by 
C. C. Nott. Inthe latter are F. H opkinson 
Smith’s Espero Gorgoni, Gondolier; T. R. 
Sullivan’s The Anatomist of the Heart; J. J. 
A’Beckett’s The Song of the Comforter, and 
Grace E. Channing’s The House on the Hill- 
top. They are daintily printed, bound and 
illustrated. 

The famous Luray caverns in the Shenan- 
doah Valley seem to have inspired Mr. B. C. 
Warren to write a story the scene of which 
he has laid in and about them and which 
he has entitled Arsareth [A. Lovell & Co. 
$1.00]. It is™interesting but too over- 
wrought and unlikely. The period is that 
of sixty years ago in the days of ‘slavery. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage and Other 
Stories [Lee & Shepard. $1.25] forms the 
third volume in Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s 
Toby Trafford Series. There are eleven 
short, lively, entertaining stories, all told in 
the author’s familiar and popular manner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Of the thirteen sketches which make up 
Mr. W. P. Bliss’s The Old Colony Town and 
Other Sketches [Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$1.25] seven deal more or less closely with 
colonial places and people in the Cape Cod 
region. By the Old Colony Town the au- 
thor seems to mean Plymouth pre-emi- 
nently. He writes very entertainingly and 
the student of Pilgrim history will be espe- 
cially interested in. what he says. He cor- 
rects some popular misapprehensions and 
draws clear and lively pictures of colonial 
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society. He seems too hasty now and then 
in his conclusions. His argument against 
the landing on Plymouth Rock is weak, 
although it is true, as he says, that only a 
tradition supports the theory that the Pil- 
grims landed there, and that no woman was 
in the party. His statement that they ‘did 
not build at all’”’ and only ‘‘attempted to 
lay a foundation” is extravagant in view of 
the substantial and permarent work which 
they did. The neighboring Indians, when 
the earliest of the colonists’ dead were 
buried, were not friendly in any such sense 
as that fear of them had ceased to be rea- 
sonable. And “that the colonists did not 
know that there best heritage was the sea”’ 
is contradicted by Bradford’s careful ac- 
count of their organization of companies 
which used their one boat successively and 
diligently in trying to catch fish. Moreover, 
his general picture of the colony’s life and 
manners is unwarrantably harsh. What he 
says is true but not the whole truth. Never- 
theless these sketches possess great value as 
well as interest. The other six are miscel- 
laneous and equally readable. 

We are glad to call attention to American 
Landmarks [Balch Brothers. $10.00],’ in 
which is a collection of photogravures or 
photo-etchings of buildings and scenes which 
have become prominent in the history of 
our country. A few titles taken at random 
—Home of John Adams; Battle Monument, 
New Orleans; Christ Church, Alexandria; 
Copp’s Hill Burying-Ground, Boston; Fort 
Sumter; Independence Hall; Mount Ver- 
non; Plymouth Rock; Witch Hill, Salem; 
etc.—explain the subjects,chosen. The pic- 
tures are well finished and there is a brief 
but sufficient description with each picture. 
No connected historical narrative is at- 
tempted but considerable historical infor- 
mation is conveyed. The work reflects 
credit upon its publishers, whose initial 
publication it is in all respects. It can be 
had for eight dollars in cloth, the ten-dollar 
edition being more handsomely bound. It 
is the sort of book for which there always is 
a large demand, and it is one of the best 
besides filling a field never occupied before 
so fully. : 

The annual autumn games of foot-ball 
are now being played and the time is oppor- 
tune for the issue of University Foot-Ball 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25]. It is 
edited by J. R. Church and each chapter is 
the work of a specialist, e. g., W. M. Irvine, 
of Princeton, discusses the Wedge; F. W. 
Hallowell, of Harvard, the End-Rusher; W. C. 
Winter, of Yale, the Tackle, etc. The rules 
and the constitution according to which the 
game is played at present are appended. 
The boys will value the book more than 
their sisters will but even some of these 
may be glad to look it through in order to 
learn something about the sport. Foot-ball 
is a noble game, but still somewhat too 
roughly played. But the tendencies are 
toward a diminution of the violence, and it 
must be confessed ‘that the game affords a 
splendid training for temper as well as 
muscle. The university games are likely to 
be always exceptionally popular contests, 
and Mr. Church has edited his volume wisely 
and well and it will prove quite enlighten- 
ing to the ignorant reader. Walter Camp 
has long been a recognized authority on col- 
lege athletics and his new volume, Walter 
Camp’s Book of College Sports [Century Co. 
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$1.75], takes rank with the best treatises on 
such subjects. Tennis has been written up 
so often and so thoroughly that it is disre- 
garded here and Mr. Camp devotes himself 
to discussing track athletics, rowing, foot- 
ball and base-ball. He gives scientific anal- 
yses and instructions, quotes rules and regu- 
lations, and enlivens his pages with bits of 
narrative. His book is exceedingly interest- 
ing and. has a solid and permanent value. 
Many an old graduate will feel his blood 
quicken as he reads it. 

William Winter’s charming book, Shake- 
speare’s England [Macmillan & Co. $2.00], is 
out in a new edition, in which the attrac- 
tions of the text have been supplemented 
by abundant, appropriate and diversified 
illustrations, which will render the volume 
a most acceptable holiday gift. It also is 
bound in rich and tempting fashion and Mr. 
Winter’s likeness in an etching serves for 
the frontispiece. Six additional volumes 
in the tiny but clearly printed and tastefully 
bound and boxed series of the Messrs. Put- 
nam’s Literary Gems are Ideas of Truth, by 
Mr. Ruskin; The House of Life, by D. G. Ros- 
setti; The Eve of St. Agnes and Sonnets, by 
Keats; Conversation, by De Quincey; Mat- 
thew Arnold’s essay on The Study of Poetry, 
and Goldsmith’s famous play, She Stoops to 
Conquer [each 75 cents]. 

Robert, Louis Stevenson’s Virginibus Pue- 
risque and Other ‘Papers [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25], which was published first in 
1881, has been reissued in a tasteful form 
and has a fine etched portrait of Mr. 
Stevenson. His many admirers will be glad 
to see it.——The Century Co. has sent out a 
pretty volume of Thumb-nail Sketches [$1.00], 
by G. W. Edwards, in which are five bright 
stories or sketches which have been printed 
already in magazine columns, They are 
very enjoyable and the little book is highly 
attractive.——Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
have brought out somewhat the same kind 
of a little volume, Mr. Clinton Ross’s Two 
Soldiers and a Politician [75 cents], which 
offers imaginary portraits of General Wolfe, 
Talleyrand and others. Mr. Ross has drawn 
his pictures skillfully. Essays in London 
and Elsewhere [Harper & Bros. $1.25] is 
another book of essays, the author being 
Henry James. There are eleven and all, we 
believe, will be recognized by readers of the 
leading magazines. 

A good reference book in regard to such 
legal matters as most people have to deal 
with now and then is The Principles of Com- 
mercial Law (Quincy, Ill.: Gem City Busi- 
ness College. $2.50}, by L. B. McKenna. 
We should not advise dependence upon any 
such book, rather than upon the advice of 
a good lawyer, except in plain cases where 
one simply needs to learn matters of rou- 
tine. But there are many such and the 
book will afford valuable suggestions in 
many others. 

We have just received a beautiful photo- 
graph—by Mr. B. F. Kenney of Mr. Not- 
man’s studio in this city—of a new painting 
by Darius Cobb expressing an attractive 
conception of Immortality. A young maiden, 
having just passed into the life of the re- 
deemed, is represented at the moment when 
the reality of immortality and heavenly 
blessedness breaks upon her. Two others, 
her guides, hover near, and their forms and 
faces are full of meaning. The picture is 
The original, a 
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large painting, is in the artist’s studio, 
127 A. in this city, and he can be addressed 
in regard to the photograpb, which when 
framed would make a picture perhaps 14 x 
11 inches. 


SOME RECENT REPRINTS. 


Here are a number of volumes which 
made their earliest public appearance in 
their present form as well as several which 
are collections of papers originally printed 
separately. Among the former we take up 
first Frederika Bremer’s attractive The 
Home, ov Life in Sweden [$2.50], which 
Messrs. G. P, Putnam’s Sons have brought 
outin atwo-volume edition. They are print- 
ing a series of Representative Novels, in 
which they have included this. Mary Howitt 
translated it long ago, and it was read exten- 
sively at the time. Next is Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.’s convenient and elegant little 
illustrated edition of Charles and Mary 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare [$1.00], 
which is as beautiful as it is low priced. —— 
Andrew Lang’s Letters to Dead Authors 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25] comes 
next to hand. His portrait is prefixed and 
four additional letters are appended. If one 
could escape the feeling that Mr. Lang is 
somewhat unduly self conscious the book 
would be more agreeable, but it is enter- 
taining now. Rev. W. M. Thayer’s book, 
The True Woman [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25], is another, It is founded upon the 
lives of Mary Lyon and other eminent and 
noble women, has been before the public 


many years but its large sale has proved its , 


adaptation to the popular need and desire. 
This new edition is neat and handsome. 
The same publishers also have issued Hal- 
lam’s famous History of Europe During the 
Middle Ages [$1.00] in a cheap but substan- 
tial and very clearly printed one-volume 
edition, supervised by Dr. William Smith. 

Among the collected sketches, etc., which 
have been put into volumes two of the most 
compact and tasteful are the late Prof. EH, 
A. Freeman’s books on Italy and Greece 
[each 75 cents] in the Messrs. Putnam’s 
Studies of Travel Series. They have been 
edited by his daughter. They, or most of 
them, appeared first in the Saturday Review, 
Guardian, or Pall Mall Gazette. Mie 
A. Janvier’s fascinating account of the trip 
which he and his wife made through some 
of the old French Provencal towns was one 
of the attractions of successive numbers of 
the Century earlier in the year. It has now 
been put into a volume, An Himbassy to 
Provence [Century Co. $1.25], which has 
Mistral’s portrait for its frontispiece. 
It is from the /Century also that the material 
has come for Rev. Dr. Washington @lad- 
den’s The Cosmopolis City Club [Century 
Co. $1.00]. He deals in the most manly 
and sensible manner with practical prob- 
lems of modern municipal life.. It is based 
upon thorough familiarity with the prob- 
‘lems to be solved and a shrewd knowledge 
.of human nature of many sorts, as well as 
upon the conviction that God still lives and 
reigns and that it is possible to manage 
municipal affairs for the general good. The 
book should be circulated and studied by 
scores of thousands. It is the timely con- 
tribution of a practical man upon a vital 
subject. Different, but in its own way 
almost equally valuable, is Julian Ralph’s 
volume, Our Great West [Harper & Bros, 
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$2.50]. Most of its chapters will be recog- 
nized by readers of Harper's Weekly or 
Monthly. They are graphic, shrewd, faith- 
ful and often brilliant pictures of society at 
the West, as it was and asit is. They have 
present interest and permanent value. 


NOTES. 


A few copies of the Memorial of Mr. 
C. A. Richardson, of which we spoke last 
week, are for sale by the Cong. 8. S. & Pub. 
Society, Boston. Price, $1.00. 


—— The Cosmopolitan seems to make a suc- 
cess of its experiment of selling for twelve 
and a half cents per copy. The September 
edition numbered at least 211,000 copies. 


— Since visiting this country and the 
World’s Fair Walter Besant has been ill and 
has had to go to Buxton for his health. Was 
the Literary Congress too much for him? 


—— There is no appreciable reduction in the 
demand for books in England this autumn 
and at least one of the most widely known 
publishing houses in this country reports “a 
larger business than last year.” 


— The Cassell Publishing Company is to 
be reconstructed .and goon. A new company 
will assume the business paying fifty per cent. 
of the debts due when the receiver took charge 
and paying royalties in full henceforth. 


— Dean Hook’s son-in-law and biographer, 
Prebendary Stephens, rector of Woolbeding, is 
writing the life of the fate Prof. E. A. Free- 
man. There are abundant materials and an 
interesting work will result. Several more 
volumes of Professor Freeman’s writings also 
will be published soon. 


— The Peabody Art Gallery of Baltimore 
has received from the heirs of the late C. J. M. 
Eaton, Esq., formerly president of the Pea- 
body Institute, some sixty-five paintings, in- 
cluding portraits of Washington by Rem- 
brandt Peale and Charles Wilson Peale, and 
other portraits by Gilbert Stuart Newton. 


— Mr. John Skelton has prepared a book 
defending Queen Mary Stuart. It is note- 
worthy for reproductions of famous and hith- 
erto comparatively inaccessible portraits of 
the queen. The English édition de luze is lim- 
ited to two hundred cgpies and there will be 
printed not more than one hundred additional 
for the Continent and tke United States. 


—— One of the finest collections of William 
Penn’s autographs and manuscripts is that of 
F. J. Dreer, Esq., of Philadelphia, who also 
owns eighty-three letters by Washington, of 
which one was written when the author was 
twelve years old and twelve others were writ- 
ten before the Revolution. In his collection 
is the last letter which Washington wrote, 
dated the day before his death. 


—— Sir Henry Doulton, the manufacturer of 
the famous Doulton ware, has given the city 
of Chicago the copy of America which he had 
made ata cost of $25,000 and placed before Vic- 
toria House in Jackson Park. This America 
is one of the groups at the base of the Albert 
Memorial, London, and has long been noted 
for the lifelikeness of its figures and their suc- 
cessful grouping. America is represented ‘as 
an Indian maiden bearing a shield on which 
are the emblems of the different countries in 
America, the eagle representing the United 
States, the beaver Canada, the Southern Cross 
Brazil, etc. The weight of the group is twen- 
ty-five tons. 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO0- 
CIATION. 
ELein, Inu., Oct. 24-26. 

Elgin is an almost ideal place for a great 
religious gathering like that of the A. M. A. 
A beautiful church, furnished with. every 
convenience for Christian work, a hospi- 
tality as abounding as it was thoughtful, a 
business committee with the pastor of the 
church, Rey. Mr. Selden, at its head, which 
left no want unanticipated, combined to 
make place and arrangements for the meet- 
ing all that could be desired. With these 
advantages in its favor one cannot but wonder 
that the meeting was not larger, that the 
churches in Chicago, especially, were not 
better represented by their pastors and 
membership. The attractions of the World’s 
Fair ought not to have kept them from at- 
tending this great Christian festival. The 
meeting itself was one of the best of recent 
years. The papers and addresses were of 
high order, largely by the younger men in 
our body, who are showing themselves fully 
competent to take the places of men who 
have long been at the front. President 
Gates of Amherst proved himself a rare 
master of assemblies, having always the 
right word in the introduction of the 
speaker and exhibiting a familiarity with 
the subjects discussed which made his few 
supplemental words at the end of important 
papers and fervid addresses of great value. 

Of course all were saddened at the report 
of debt, although it was gratifying to learn 
that this had not been caused through any 
diminution in the gifts of the living (these 
have increased about $6,000), but in the 
amount received through legacies. A def- 
icit of $45,000 is a very serious thing for the 
A. M. A., but after carefully considering the 
situation it was voted,to lay the burden of 
the work on the churches and ask them to 
add during the present year at least $100,000 
to the gifts of the year now closing. With 
a less sum than this the work of the asso- 
ciation cannot be carried on. It does not 
seem possible that the association can be 
left without sufficient means for its work 
when the churches fairly understand what 
it is doing or how much it accomplishes 
with the means in its hands. The ordinary 
income for the year has reached the sum of 
$341,711, apart from the interest of the 
Daniel Hand fund, which has amounted to 
$54,809 and iseset apart for special work, 
while $386,739 has been used in carrying 
forward the usual work of the association 
among the colored people and the mountain 
whites of the South, among the Chinese on 
the Pacific coast and among the Indians. 
With this money we support in the South 
six chartered institutions, 29 normal and 
graded schools and 43 common schools, in 
which there are 389 instructors and 12,609 
- pupils. In the South there are 152 chur ches, 
44of them among the mountain whites, 14 
of these formed the past year, with a mem- 
bership of 8,988, more than one-seventh of 
which, or 1,282, came into fellowship the 
past year, fully three-fourths of the number 
on confession of faith. With these churches 
are 15,831 Sunday school pupils. Where 
else can such results be shown for the 
work of 125 missionaries? Among the 
Indians we have 12 churches with 762 
members, 12 schools with 808 attendants 
and 1,300 pupils in the Sunday schools, 
all served by 90 teachers and ministers, 
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This is the result of almost sixty years 
of self-saciificing missionary toil. It repre- 
sents gains which only those who have given 
special attention to the nature and difficulty 
of this Indian work can appreciate. The 
addition of 801 to the churches the past 
year is unparalleled in the history of the 
mission, Shall such a work be crippled 
just now and the advantages gained be lost 
because the churches fail to furnish the 
money for the support of the mission which 
was solemnly promised last year at Hart- 
ford? Dr. Pond’s report concerning the 
Chinese was both interesting and encourag- 
ing. In the 21 schools cared for by 40 
teachers there are 1,215 pupils—a goodly 
number of them Christian—enrolled either 
with the churches of California or in the 
Chinese Christian Association. ‘The piety 
of these Chinese Christians is worthy the 
highest admiration. It did one good to see 
and hear Dr. Pond, who, although intensely 
interested in his Ghingse converts, is equally 
devoted to every department of the associa- 
tion’s work. The Geary law, and even its 
proposed modification, which to so many 
seems better than nothing; received no favor 
at the hands of the meeting. Strong anti- 
Geary law resolutions were passed in the 
hope of influencing Congress in favor of 
justice and honor. 

The meeting ofethe women Thursday 
afternoon was one of the largest and best 
of all. In it the report of Miss Emerson 
was presented, and such persons as Miss 
Collins and Miss Otto Wolf, daughter of 
Chief Poor Wolf, spoke for the Indians, 
Mrs. Wheeler of Pleasant Hill, Ky., for the 
mountain whites, Dr. Pond for the Chinese 
and Miss. Cicely Savoy for the colored peo- 
ple. The meeting opened with a deferred 
address from Rey. J. F. Cross, a missionary 
to the Indians, whose plea for $400 for a 
church in his field was responded to in 
three minutes by gifts which aggregated 
more than three-fourths of the sum needed. 
The old officers were unanimously re-elected 
and a provisional invitation to meet next 
year in Newburyport accepted. 

Dr. N. Boynton’s sermon from 2 Kings 
2:9, Tuesday evening, “‘ A double portion 
of thy spirit,’ was eloquent, practical and up- 
lifting. He emphasized three great needs— 
a spirit of discernment, a spirit of devotion 
and a spirit of self-denial. The devotional 
exercises, Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings, and the prominence given to prayer in 
all the sessions were indicative of the spirit- 
ual character of the méeting. Wednesday 
morning the Chinese work was presented in 
an able report by Dr. S. Gilbert of the Ad- 
vance and in an address of some length and 
important detail by Dr. Pond of San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Pond spoke after a twenty years’ 
absence from the East and out of an expe- 
rience of unequaled richness. The princi- 


ples which he has followed have been three 


—that of divine leadership, doing that which 
God has clearly indicated ought to be done, 


avoiding all competition with others in the 


Chinese work, and aiming directly at the 
salvation of those who are reached. The 
methods employed are to make use of mis- 
sion schools in which the primer and the 
English Bible are the text-books five even- 
ings in the week with a sixth evening which 
the Chinese themselves ¢ontrol, and the 
training of Christian men to preach to their 
countrymen in their own language, 
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sults are that from fifty to eighty are added 
to the churches every year, and that more 
than a thousand have already been con- 
verted, many of them now being in China 
working through missions which these con- 
verts in America have established for the 
conversion of their friends and acquaintances 
there. Incidentally it was remarked that 
the excellence of the Chinese character is 
indicated in the willingness of the Chinese 
to receive their instruction in the principles 
of Christianity from those who belong to a 
race which has treated them with such cruel 
injustice and with such entire disregard of 
treaty rights. The benevolence of these 
Chinese Christians in 1891 was $6,250, in 
1892, $6,200 and in 1893 not less. \ Rey. Ar- 
thur Smith, who has been a missionary in 
China more than twenty years, spoke elo- 
quently and feelingly and contrasted some 
traits in Chinese character, especially their 
reverence for law and their sense of personal 
responsibility, with the lack of these quali- 
ties in Americans. 

A very excellent report on the Indian 
work was read by Rev. H. A. Bridgman of 
Boston. In this report were brought out 
the facts mentioned above, and attention 
was called to the fact that not ten per cent. 
of the money formerly received from the 
Government and relinquished in order that 
there may be in our work no connection 
between church and State has been made 
up by the churches whose representatives 
last year insisted that this action should be 
taken. While some churches have more 
than kept their pledges, others have woe- 
fully failed in them, and, as a result, the 
Indian work is throntenea with inexpressi- 
ble injury. Words from Dr. A, L. Riggs and 
Rey. Mr. Frazer, an Indian minister, fit- 
tingly closed the morning service. 

The first address in the afternoon was by 
Dr. Horr of Worcester, who supplemented 
what had already been said on the Indian 
work. This admirable address was followed 
by a partial reading of a paper, which made 
a profound impression, by Secretary Wood- 
bury on Darkness in the Daytime, in which 
he referred to the difficuities of carrying 
forward Christian work in the South on 
account of the condition of things among 
the negroes as well as among the whites. 
The latter, he said, are divided into three 
classes, toss who are sympathetic with the 
negro, who want him educated and Chris- 
tianized, those who are indifferent to this, 
and fase who are positively hostile to it. 
In the black South there are about seven 
millions of people, among whom we find the 
lowest and most superstitious of their race. 
There are also about a million negroes of 


‘mixed blood who reside chiefly in the larger 


towns, and who have made the greatest im- 
provement since the close of the war and 
are the leaders of the race. Professor Fisk 
of Chicago gavea favorable and sympathetic 
report on the church work in the South, 

and was followed by Miss Hume, associate 
pastor of the Central Congregational Chureh 
in New Orleans, a sister of Missionary 
Hume. Her words stirred enthusiasm in 
every heart. She was called for again and 
again during the meeting. If she is per- 
mitted to tell her story in the churches 
there will be a smaller deficit next year than 
this in the treasury of the A. M. A. Grati- 
fying testimony to the excellence of the 
church work in the South was given by Rev 
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Mr. Southgate of Lexington, Ky., a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The heartiness and manliness with which he 
spoke were characteristic of one who served 
in the old Confederate ranks. 

Wednesday evening Rev. C. W. Hiatt of 
Peoria told in eloquent words the story of 
education in the South and of what we may 
expect of the Afro-American. Rev. W. E. 
Wright spoke of the new negro, whom the 
association has helped to make, Rev. G. S. 
Dickerman of the new white man. Rev. 
W. E. Wheeler gave an account of the work 
among the mountain whites and made it 
clear that these people must not be neg- 
lected, and that we must not be slow to aid 
that colony of Waldenses which has settled 
in this mountain region and is likely to be 
followed with other colonies ere long. Rev. 
J. E. Cross and Rey. Mr. Frazer again spoke 


for the Indians, Mr. Proctor of Knoxville 


and Miss Hume for the colored people. 
These addresses from workers in the field 
were practical and valuable. 

Thursday morning was partly devoted to 
reports of the financial condition of the so- 


ciety. Here we heard from Rey. E. P. ~ 


Goodwin, Deacon Samuel Holmes, Deacon 
A. L Williston, W. H. Strong and others, 


-who laid great stress on the urgency of the 


need of larger means with which to carry 
forward the work of the association. We 


‘had a fine address from Rey. A. Anderson 


of Waterbury, Ct., on the need of giving, 
another full of eloquence from Rey. C. P. 
Mills of Newburyport, and another, as 
tender and full of the Spirit of the Lord 
as its author always seems to be, from 
Dr. James Brand. In this last address the 
reason of our failure to obtain the money 
we need for our benevolence was shown to 
be not in the lack of money but in the lack 
of real piety, a real love for Christ and sym- 
pathy with Him in His love for humanity. 
The closing services Thursday evening 
were worthy of the sessions which preceded 
them. They consisted of addresses by 
President Gates of Iowa College, Prof. 
Graham Taylor and Dr. F. E. Clark. So 
came to an end the forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the A. M. A., an associa- 
tion which ought to draw nearer to the 
hearts of the members of our churches 


every year, and which this year is brought 
nearer to them than ever by the martyrdom. 


of Rev. Mr. Thornton in Alaska and by the 
death of such devoted laborers as Miss Par- 


melee of Nashville, Miss Julia Andrews, 


who has also been in the service of the as- 
sociation many years, and of Miss M. F. 
Wells, whose years of service, though fewer 


‘in number, were not less full of Christian 


devotion, Another severe loss has come in 
the death of Miss Emma N. Goldsmith, a 
teacher in the Le Moyne Institute at Mem- 
phis. Notmoney alone and labor have been 
been given to the service for which the 


A.M. A, stands, but lives, and with these 


gifts made still more sacred by the brutal 
murder of Mr. Thornton our churches 


should be stimulated to pour of their means 


into the treasury to such an extent as to 
make thoughts of retrenchment impossible. 
Well was it said by Mr. Mills: ‘‘We can 


never take an entrenchment by retrench- 


ment.’’ May the secretaries at New York 


_ inthe rapidly increasing gifts of the churches 


hear the welcome word, forward. 
Chicago, Oct. 28. FRANKLIN. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


It is certainly an evidence of a work of grace 
when a street railway stops its cars that 
conductors and drivers may attend a revival 
service. 

With the multiplying organizations for men 
in the church—boys’ brigades, brotherhoods 
and men’s Sunday evening clubs—there ought 
to be a considerable increase of men in church 
membership. 

The time may come when our Indian churches 
will send missionaries not only to foreign 
lands but to our own cities. 

Doubtless the paper on music was more 
thoroughly appreciated by the conference that 
listened to a sacred concert in connection with 
it. Concrete illustrations save much explana- 
tion and sometimes act as a wholesome pre- 
ventive against fine-spun theories. 

And has not the time come when conferences 
ought to lay aside the subjects which are pre- 
pared by researches in an encyclopedia? Itis 
such a living, dying, needy world that the dis- 
cussion of present day topics by present day 
men would seem nearer to people’s hearts. 


FROM CENTRAL NEW YORK. 

The many friends of Dr. W. E. Griffis will 
be interested to hear of his installation at 
Ithaca, where he has been since July 1. The 
council met Oct. 25, and was wel) attended by 
the churches of the vicinage. Dr. Griffis made 
an informal statement of his attitude upon the 
leading issues.in the theological world and 
was fully questioned upon the most vital 
points. There was no reserve on the side of 
the questioners or the questioned and the vote 
to install was taken without the formality of 
retirement into private session. The sermon 
in the evening was by Rev. Joachim Elmen- 
dorf, D. D., of New York, who was ordained in 
the Ithaca church when it was under the Re- 
formed régime. A novel feature of the sery- 
ices was a salutation from Shawmut Church, 
Boston, given with warm words of praise for Dr. 
Griffis by C. C. Coffin, Esq., who had come with 
Rev. W. E. Barton to the council. Theaddress 
to the people was made by Prof. C. M. Tyler, 
D.D., who led the church out of the Reformed 
body into Congregationalism and remained 
its pastor for twenty years. Dr. Griffis has 
made a strong impression upon the city and 
has an interesting and appreciative people to 
labor among. Several professors of Cornell 
with their families are members and a hun- 
dred students attend on Sundays. 

The churches in the interior of the State 
will miss Dr. C. H. Daniels from their pulpits 
and associations where he has made himself a 
large place as district secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board. The sound principles of civil serv- 
ice reform have been observed in his case and 
we shall now and then expect to hear him at 
our larger gatherings, where he will‘always be 
welcome. 

Up to the year 1884 Plymouth Church stood 
alone in her Congregational glory in Syracuse, 
but with the rapid growth of the city, which 
now has passed the one hundred thousand 
mark, the demand for more churches was im- 
perative. Dr. C. C. Creegan, then home mis- 
sionary secretary, had an eye to the needs of 
the hour, and with his earnest cd-operation 
three churches were rapidly set afloat and all 
are sailing well today. Rev. H.N. Kinney has 
already taken firm hold .of the helm in Good 
Will Church to which he was recently called. 
A fifth church was formed, Oct. 26, on South 
Avenue, with twenty-nine members. <A Prot- 
estant Methodist church, small in numbers and 
weak financially, offered itself to the Home 


Missionary Society last January. The case 


was carefully examined by Secretary Curtis, 
who was satisfied that we ought to accept the 
tender. Rey. Lemuel Jones was placed in 
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temporary charge and Mr. O.C. Crawford, a re- 
cent graduate of Oberlin Seminary, was given 
the permanent care. The prospects are most 
happy and the territory is needy. Mr. Craw- 
ford was ordained by the same council that 
recognized the church, two of his pastors at 
Middletown, Dr. W. A. Robinson and Rey. E, 
C. Olney assisting in the exercises. A hand- 
some communion service was given by the 
Middletown church, out of love for one of 
their sons in this ministry, and used for the 
first time at the close of the ordination exer- 
cises. 

The recent three weeks’ campaign of B, Fay 
Mills at Binghamton is regarded by old resi- 
dents as the greatest religious awakening in 
the history of that beautiful city. A taberna- 
cle seating 4,000 was erected, and proved to 
be needed. From the outset Mr. Mills won 
thesympathy of those most prejudiced against 
revivals by his sensible, temperate way of 
putting things. The great central thought of 
the preaching has been this—to be a Christian 
is to live as Christ said. The Sermon on the 
Mount was made the constant standard by 
which all professions are to be judged. To 
believe in Christ is simply to believe that the 
true way to live is as He taught. In this way 
many nominal Christians in the churches were 
brought to test their lives and to see that they 
were wanting. The alternative was presented 
to them—‘‘ either change your name or honor 
iter 

Especial emphasis was laid upon the conse- 
eration of property to the kingdom of Christ. 
It is understood that Mr. Mills’s studies during 
the past summer have led him along this line, 
and he has prepared several new sermons of 
a most forcible character which created a 
stir among business men. Nearly a score of 
churches, including all but the Roman Catholic 
and Episcopalian, have united in good earnest, 
and this was an impressive lesson in Christian 
unity. All classes have been found in the 
tabernacle. Almost every home in the city 
of 30,000 has been touched, and ten per cent. 
of the entire population have signed cards. 
On one evening the horse cars were tied up in 
front of the place of meeting in order to give 
the drivers and conductors a chance, and a 
day of fasting and prayer was observed gener- 
ally by the merchants. 

Dr. N. H. Whittlesey is in the State for three 
weeks, presenting the demands of ministerial 
aid at Gloversville, Syracuse, Ithaca, Sher- 
burne and elsewhere. The writer may be par- 
doned for alluding to his own work in giving 
a few Sunday evening lectures upon the World 
Faiths. The large attendance has demon- 
strated a real interest in the theme. One of 
the morning papers has published them in full 
to meet the popular demand. Buddha, Mo- 
hammed and Confucius have been the themes 
thus far. I have not limited my preparation 
to the various treatises upon the subjects nor 
to the utterances on the platform at Chicago, 
but have endeavored to treat each faith clin- 
ically by taking my twenty years of bound 
volumes of the Missionary Herald and looking 
over the invaluable notes scattered through 


.them, illustrative of the actual condition of 


the nations that know not God. Armchair 
theories and rhetorical declamations before 
excited audiences, ready to applaud anything, 
need the correction of somber and cold facts. 
BE. N. P. 


A CLEVELAND LETTER. 

The Cleveland Congregational Club held its 
first meeting, Oct. 16, with addresses of great 
practical value upon Sabbath Observance by 
Rev. W. F. Crafts, D. D., Rev. G. W. Belsey 
and A. C. Caskey, Esq. Informal addresses 
were also made by Miss Mary Collins, Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts, Rev. H. A. Schauffler, D. D., 
the newly elected president of the club, and 
Rey. N. M. Calhoun, formerly pastor of Pil- 
grim Church. A permanent committee on 
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Sunday rest was appointed to co-operate with 
Similar committees from the Christian En- 
deavor Union and other bodies. Two ques- 
tions involving radical changes in the customs 
of the club were postponed’ for one month— 
the admission of women as regular members, 
and the admission of women to all the five 
meetings, instead of to three only as hereto- 
fore. The club voted, in view of the financial 
stringency, to celebrate Forefathers’ Day ina 
church at an expense not exceeding one dollar 
for each member, instead of at a hotel as the 
past two years. The membership is increas- 
ing so rapidly that a limit may soon have to 
be adopted, as it is already difficult to finda 
dining-room large enough to accommodate the 
club on ladies’ nights. ‘ 

Cleveland Conference held a meeting of un- 
usual spiritual power at Brecksville, Oct. 17, 
18. The church was for many years Presbyte- 
rian, but joined the Congregational conference 
about four years ago. Recently it has shown 
practical wisdom in solving the problem of 
the country church by building a parsonage 
and a commodious addition for Sunday school 
and social purposes, which is in a modest way 
a parish house. Subjects discussed by the con- 
ference were: What the Church Expects of Its 
Laymen; Religion in the Home; Religion in 
Hard Times. The closing session was given to 
three addresses upon the Conditions of a Spirit- 
ual Revival, which made a deep spiritual im- 
pression. The conference voted to assume the 
salary of Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Jones of Madura, 
India, through the American Board, and the 
amount has been apportioned chiefly among 
the smaller churches, the larger churches be- 
ing asked to give only a part of their regular 
foreign missionary offering for this special ob- 
ject. Rev. W. C. Rogers, who was for twelve 
years a business man, is the efficient pastor of 
the Brecksville church. 

Cleveland is just now thoroughly aroused 
on the question of the regulation of the social 
evil. For two years under a Republican ad- 
ministration the head of the police depart- 
ment was frequently the object of severe criti- 
cism, and just before the end of his term he 
was forced to resign because of a disgraceful 
escapade in a house of ill-fame. The Demo- 
cratic mayor, who was elected last April, 
appointed as director of police an intelligent 
German of good personal habits, but who had 
been for some time past the manager of a 
brewery and was a well-known opponent of 
Sunday laws. Soon after assuming the office 
he announced, without any authority of State 
or municipal law, that all inmates of houses 
of ill-fame would be required to register and 
to bring to him at stated intervals physicians’ 
certificates as to their freedom from contagious 
diseases. The director thus boldly announced 
a police regulation in direct violation of the 
State law, which makes it a criminal offense 
either to keep, reside in or leasé houses for 
such purposes. The system of registration 
and medical examination was legally tried in 
St. Louis some years ago, but after a disgrace- 
ful and disgusting experience of four years 
was repealed by a vote of three-fourths of 
the members of the State Senate and in 
the lower house of ninety to one. The 
director’s plan has been intelligently and 
vigorously opposed by the Woman’s Council, 
which is a federation of the various women’s 
charitable and reformatory societies of the 
city, and on Oct. 9 the ministers of all denom- 
inations, at their first fall meeting, listened 
to a paper of tremendous strength in its vigor- 
ous and irrefutable presentation of facts, pre- 
pared by a prominent business man, in which 
he showed that the system of State regulation 
had been tried and practically abandoned in 
mest European countries except France, and 
even there it is vigorously denounced, and 
that the director’s policy, however sincerely 
entered upon, was a promoter instead of a 
preventive of this fearful eyil. 
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In the course of his exhaustive paper he 
said: ‘“‘ It remained for a director of police, not 
a native American, in Cleveland, the capital 
of the Western Reserve, formerly called New 
Connecticut, the metropolis of Ohio, in the 
year of human progress, A. D. 1893, to assume 
the united functions of legislature, court and 
executive officer and say to the women of the 
town plying their vocation, ‘ Bring me every 
week the sanitary certificate of a physician or 
suffer the penalty.’ And forthwith the eleva- 
tor at the City Hall groans under the mingled 
load of health and sin. The penalty for vio- 
lating this illegal requirement is the enforce- 
ment of the law, and when the director is not 
away on his vacation they hasten to comply.” 
The police court and prosecutor and the di- 
rector now announce that they will proceed to 
enforce the law not only against the women 
of the town and the men who visit them, but 
also against the owners of the property used 
for these infamous and illegal purposes, some 
of whom, they say, are people of high commer- 
cial, social and religious standing. The min- 
isters say, Amen. 

The Cleveland ministers of all denomina- 
tions are also giving specialand earnest study 
to other sociological problems. A Cleveland 
section of the American Institute of Christian 
Sociology has been organized, with Rev. H. C. 
Haydn, D.D., as president and Rev. E. L. 
Hood as secretary. Four denominational 
ministers’ meetings recently reviewed Dr. Jo- 
siah Strong’s New Era. Several ministers 
have recently by invitation spoken to the un- 
employed on the public square and have ad- 
dressed meetings of the Central Labor Union, 
and committees of conference have been ap- 
pointed by the ministers’ meeting and the 
labor union. 

One of the Congregational ministers is mak- 
ing a sort of social quantitative and qualita- 
tive analysis of Cleveland churches by gather- 
ing exact statistics as to the occupations rep- 
resented in their membership, with the design 
of getting first hand facts showing to what 
extent the charge is true that the Protestant 
churches are not reaching the working people. 


Thus far the returns show that many very ~ 


useful churches are made up almost entirely 
of working people, and that in others rich and 
poor meet together in harmonious Christian 
fellowship and activity. I. W. M, 


THE NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The churches came together Oct. 16 at Be- 
atrice, a flourishing city in the southeastern 
part of the State. Pastor George Crofts and 
his people had made such careful preparation 
for the meeting that, whether in the public 
assembly or in the homes, it was good to be 
there. : 

The sermon was by Rey. S. W. Butler on 
The Inspiration of a Great Intrustment. It 
was a fit opening for ong of the most uplifting 
meetings for many years. Principal A. C. 


Hart of Franklin Academy was elected mod-. 


erator. The devotional meetings were of a 
high character spiritually and fellowship was 
the leading thought—fellowship with-Christ 
and the brethren. 

The following secretaries were present and 
delivered addresses: Dr. N. S. Whittlesy, who 
spoke for the cause of Ministerial Relief with 
a fervor which touched all hearts; Dr. M. E. 
Eversz, whose earnest words made the Ger- 
man work seem very important; Dr. J. E. Rey, 
who spoke, to the eye and the mind with his 
A.M. A. map and his many years of A. M. A. 
experience; and Dr. W. A. Duncan, who pre- 
sented the work of the C.S.S.and-P.S. in 
such an attractive manner that an Episcopa- 
lian lady who was present said, ‘‘ Why, it is as 
good as hearing John Dillon.” 

As there are many persons in the West who 
never saw. that famous “ Petra’’ of the Pil- 


grims at Plymouth, and who know little or 
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nothing of their faith and polity, it has been 
the custom of late years to emphasize some 
distinctive feature of that wonderful religious 
movement which first crossed the Atlantic in 
the Mayflower, and following this custom, 
Rev. J. J. Parker, the retiring moderator, 
read a thoughtful paper on Congregationalism. 

At one of the evening sessions Dr. J. T. 
Duryea gave a lecture on the Saracens and 
their connection with the Revival of Learning 
and the Reformation. It’ was a magnificent 
historical generalization and was greatly en- 
joyed by a large audience. Another evening 
was given to addresses by Rev. W. H. Buss 
on Home Missions and by Rey. A. R. Thain 
on The Place and Importance of Self-sacrifice 
in the Service of Christ. 

Sociology received the attention which its 
growing importance demands, by crowding 
one session with able papers and_ lively 
speeches. Papers were read by Rey. W. P. 
Bennett on Coinage, by Rey. Wilson Denny 
on Labor and by Rev. John Power on Immi- 
gration. So many persons wished to make 
speeches on these questions that it became 
easy to understand how the United States 
Senate might talk for weeks on the silver 
question and yet leave much unsaid. 

One afternoon was given to the State H. 
M.S., and in his report Superintendent Bross 
stated many interesting facts. The society 
was organized ten years ago, and there has 
been a great advance along all lines of actiy- 
ity. Then there were 147 Congregational 
churches; now there are 188. Then the mem- 
bership was 4,042; now it is 12,000. Then 
there were 6,748 in the Sunday schools ; now 
there are 15,610. Then the benevolences 
amounted to $8,723; now the sum is $20,509. 
Then there were seventy church buildings; 
now there are 152 and several more under 
construction. Then there were six parson- 
ages; now there are sixty-four. There are 
now 120 home missionary churches with 
some fifty out-stations where preaching is 
maintained. There are sixty self-supporting 
churches. 

Interesting reports were presented by Gen- 
eral Missionaries Taylor and Paske and by 
State Evangelist Billings. It was felt by all 
that the coming year should be marked by 
great activity and large growth, so that Ne- 
braska Congregationalism shall be able to 
make a good showing when the national so- 
ciety meets at Omaha next June, 

The Sunday school work of the State was 
ably presented by Rev. J. D. Stewart in his 
annual report and by papers and addresses on 
fitting subjects by Rey. Messrs. S. I. Hanford, 
T. W. DeLong, A. G. Washington, John 
Doane and C. W. Preston. 

The last topic on the program, though it 
was read at an earlier date, was treated by 
Rey. A. A. Cressman on the Essentials of 
Worship. He favored the moderate use of 
liturgical forms and insisted very strongly 
on greater spirituality in worship and a greater 
reverence in the services of the Lord’s house. 

O72) CARRE. 


‘NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


A fellowship meeting of the members and clergy 
of the evangelical churches of Boston will be held 
in Park Street Church, Nov. 15. Rey. Drs. Lorimer, 
A. J. Gordon, Daniel Steele, Little, E. K. Alden, 
Plumb, and Rey. Messrs. N. Boynton, W. E, Barton, 
D.W. Waldron haye agreed to speak on live themes. 
In 1866 similar meetings were held and were produc- 
tive of great good. 

The First Church, Lynn, rejoices in having an in- 
stalled pastor for the first time in five years. It is 
thoroughly united in Rev. J. O. Haarvig, and a large 
audience attended his installation services, Oct. 24. 
Mr. Haaryig was born in Norway, graduated at Chi- 
cago Seminary in 1882, and has held two pastorates in 
Illinois, besides studying for a time in Germany. 
This historic church has a large and beautiful edi- 
fice, a fine company of young people, an interesting 
class of Armenian young men, and, with its new 
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pastor, enters confidently on a period of new growth 
and enlargement. 


The Old Colony Congregational Club opened the 
season at Campello Jast Monday with an address by 
Rey. A. E. Dunning on the Outlook for Congrega- 
tionalism. 

The Fall River Congregational Club met Oct. 24. 
it was ladies’ night, supper preceding the discus- 
sion. The topic was Christianity as a Social Force. 
Other papers were on Associated Charities, Coffee 
Taverns, Boys’ Clubs, and Woman’s Union. 


The church in South Acton, taking advantage of 
a return for a Sunday of Rey. B. F. Leavitt, who 
Served with them in gathering the church, a social 
was held, Oct. 28, the important feature of which 
was the presentation by Mr. C. A. Harrington, in be- 
half of the trustees and citizen contributors, of a 
deed conveying property costing about $9,000. By 
this act the young church, which is incorporated, 
comes into possession of one of the most tasteful 
and convenient edifices to be found in any village 
of its size. Mr. Leavitt was given a sum of money 
as an expression of esteem. 


Rey. M. S. Howard observed last Sunday the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate at Wilbraham. 
‘A social was held Monday evening in further recog- 
nition of the fact. With one exception Mr. How- 
ard’s is the longest connection with one church of 
any active minister in the county. 


Thirty-one were admitted to the College Church, 
Auherst, Sunday, twenty-six by letter and five by 
confession. At this service there was probably the 
largest number of communicants present for sev- 
eral years, Owing to the large freshman class and to 
the successful work of the new pastor, Rey. J. E. 
‘Tuttle, D. D. 7 
; Maine. 


The Ladies’ Circle of the Second Parish Church, 
Portland, at its annual meeting in October, reported 
$795 raised during the year. The rapid growth of 
the young city of Deering is bringing Rey. E. P. 
Wilson’s church at Woodford into prominence as 
one of the most prosperous and growing churches 
in the State. Both pastor and people seem espe- 


cially qualified by their enthusiasm and earnest” 


work to meet the demands incident to such enlarge- 
ment of their field. 


_ The First and Central Churches, Bangor, unite 
their Sunday evening services for the next six 
months, three months at each church. A special 
service of music will be prepared. 


Oxford Conference met with the church in South 
Paris and considered, What constitutes an effective 
ehurch? What does the pulpit have a right to 
demand of the pews and the pew expect from the 
pulpit? How can the Sunday school be made more 
effective in its instruction and spiritual power? 
There was an address by Rev. J. L. Jenkins, D. D., on 
The Use of the Best.—York was held with the 
church in Limerick. The topics were: Home reli- 
‘gion as sanctifying the home, educating the chil- 
dren, conducive to growth in grace, and how it can 
be revived; the Sunday school, the duty of teacher, 
scholar and parents, and how made more for true 
godliness; the church, duty of the church to the 
people, and of the people to the church, how can it 
be made better, and the ideal church.—-Cumberland 
met with the Free Church, Deering, Oct. 25. The 
* topics discussed were: What Christ can do for and 
through the individual, for and through the church 
and for the community. Three sessions were given 
to these topics with great profit —Union was held 
at Fryeburg, Oct. 25,26. The subjects for considera- 


' tion were: Revivals, the work of minister and lay- 


men in preparation, and how can the church best 


' encourage young converts? Characteristics of the 


ancient Jews, True relation of the church to foreign 
missions, The prayer meeting and its aid to religious 
life, True motives of Christian service and what 
Christ expects of us. 


Vermont. 
Rey. H. B. Greene, pastor of the church in Hart- 


_ ford, received at the parsonage, Oct. 20, the aged 


' people of the parish. Twenty were present, the old- 
est being ninety-one years old. Hight of them had 


_ passed their eightieth birthday. 


Hhode Island. 

The Beneficent Church, Providence, Rev. J. G. 
-Vose, D.D., pastor, celebrated its 150th anniversary 
Jast Sunday. Dr. Vose’s sermon in the morning 
was a survey of the time covered by the life of the 
church. In the evening there was a meeting of the 
Sunday schools from the churches that have been 


_ formed from the Beneficent Church. Further serv- 


ices were held Monday.’ 
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Connecticut. 


Extensive alterations are being made in the edifice 
of the Second Church of Norwich, Rey. GC. W. Mor- 
row, pastor. The audience-room is being redeco- 
rated, electricity substituted for gas, a new roof 
put on and the pulpit somewhat modernized. 


The eighty-seventh anniversary of the birthday 
of Deacon Henry Sanford, the oldest member of 
the church in Bridgewater, was observed at his 
home, Oct. 14, by a large company of friends. Poems 
and historical sketches were read and letters from 
absent friends. Deacon Sanford has long been one 
of the most useful citizens of the town as well as 
a very valuable member of the church. 


Rey. T. K. Noble, D. D., is preaching a series of 
sermons suggested by the Parliament of Religions, 
The subjects are: Christianity and Other Religions, 
The Supremacy of Christianity’s Founder, The Su- 
premacy of Christianity’s Bible, Christianity and 
the World’s Hope of Progress, Christianity and the 
Mental Culture of Mankind, Christianity and the 
Moral Life of the Race, Christianity and the Eleva- 
tion of Woman, Christianity and the Social Prob- 
lems of the Age, Christianity and Salvation from 
Sin, Christianity and Eternal Life.——The church in 
North Woodstock has voted to rebuild its house of 
worship. é 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


Notwithstanding hard times the New England 
Church, Brooklyn, gave a larger contribution to for- 
eign missions this year than last. The pastor, Rev. 
Alexander Lewis, sent to the members of his congre- 
gation a letter of facts and appeal, with envelopes 
for their contributions. This had some effect in in- 
creasing the amount.—At the annual meeting of 
the Sunday school teachers of the Central Church 
the program included a supper, addresses by Dr. 
Behrends, the superintendents and others, reports 
and election of officers. The roll for the past year 
included 1,104, of whom twenty-one were officers 
and eighty-nine teachers. The average attendance 
was 753. Of the scholars on the roll 387 were males 
and 607 females. The receipts for the year from all 
sources amounted to $4,225, of which over $2,000 was 
given to missionary and benevolent objects. 


THE SOUTH. 
Kentucky. 

Red Ash is a mining village of several hundred 
inhabitants three miles from Jellico, Tenn. A Sun- 
day school, prayer meeting and occasional preaching 
service by various denominations have been held for 
two or three years. Once a Baptist church was 
started, but proved inharmonious. Lately several 
new families of Congregational antecedents have 
come to the place and there has been talk of organ- 
izing a church to include all Christians. Upon a 
vote being taken it was found that the Baptists and 
Congregationalists had the same number, with sev- 
eral scattering. A proposition was made to go into 
the Baptist church, but as immersion was insisted 
on it was thought best to organize two churches in 
harmony rather than one with discord. The church 
in Jellico authorized its pastor to give any assistance 
he could either in organizing a separate church 
or a branch. Meetings were held, Congregational- 
ism somewhat explained, a temporary clerk and 
committee on creed were eJected: In the meantime 
the Baptists organized with twelve members, and 
began revival meetings with several preachers. The 
Congregational church was to be organized Oct. 22, 
seventeen names being on the roll. 


Georgia. 

Several weeks ago a circular letter was issued by 
the church at Harmony:Grove addressed to the 
Congregational ¢hurches of Georgia, with which it 
claims to be in fellowship. The circular announced 
that the church had unanimously resolved that, 
since negroes had membership in the General Con- 
gregational Convention of Georgia, that conven- 
tion should be dissolved, that no union of white 
and colored churches should eyver_occur, and that 
steps should be'taken to call a conyention of Con- 
gregational churches to discuss these matters. The 
tone of the letter was so impertinent and meddle- 
some and its sentiments so repellant that we felt 
confident that it emanated from no genuine Con- 
gregational source, and therefore took no notice of 
it though several copies were sent to us. We have 
now received a copy of the reply to the letter from 
the committee of the general convention. Though 
not especially fraternal it is perhaps as pious as 
could be expected under the circumstances. ' Its 
contents may be inferred from the closing sen- 
tence, implying that fellowship is neither extended 
nor desired: 
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The sooner her dissatisfied members leave Con 
gregationalism the better tor us; if they don’t like 
our style they need not swing on our gate. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

Central Ohio Conference met with the Sotth 
Church, Columbus, Oct. 17, 18, the first afternoon 
session being devoted to a ministers’ retreat, with 
a review of Verbum Dei and a discussion upon The 
Pastor’s Personal Preparation for Evangelistic 
Work. A history of the Alexandria church and ad- 
dresses on Those Boys, Music: Its Place in the Serv- 
ice, and Congregationalism in Ohio were special 
features. 


Medina Conference, recently enlarged by the ad- 
dition of Wellington, Oberlin Second and other 
churches from Cleveland Conference, held a largely 
attended meeting at Chatham Centre, Oct. 18, 19, 
opening with a sermon by Rev. A. F. Skeele, who 
receives a cordial welcome from the Ohio brethren. 
The leading topic was the Church Member, dis- 
cussed in several addresses, among them, How to 
Help and Hinder a Pastor, Duties to Christ and the 
Community, Why the Young Men Are Not Members, 
Are the Requirements Made by Churches upon Their 
Members Sufficiently Exacting? Rev. H. H. Rus- 
sell presented the work of the newly-organized Ohio 
Anti-Saloon League. An unusual and profitable 
feature was an evening given to a sacred concert 
with an address by Professor Chamberlain of Ober- 
lin upon Church Music. 


The Collinwood church, in a rapidly growing sub 
urb of Cleveland, laid the corner stone, Oct. 21, of a 
new house of worship. The Women’s Society of the 
Hough Avenue Church is giving substantial aid to 
several needy families in its own neighborhood and 
in the Swedish church, many of whose members are 
out of work. Each family aided is in the special 
care of one member of the society, who enjoys the 
opportunity of personal acquaintance. 


The church at West Andover celebrated its sey» 
enty-fifth anniversary Oct. 11.——The church at 
Marblehead has moved to Lakeside for the winter, 
with a prospect of remaining there permanently. 


Toledo Conference met at Wauseon, Oct. 24-26. 
Important papers were read on the American Board 
and on Features of the Institutional Church Which 
May Be Profitably Adopted in Small Churches. There 
were addresses on the Sunday school and Christian 
Endeavor Society. This conference ‘‘recommends 
to the churches represented in it the plan of regu- 
larly paying the expenses of pastor and two dele- 
gates to each session.” 


The Ladies’ Aid Society of Lagrange Church, 
Toledo, has bought a new lot for the house of wor- 
ship, which will be removed thither. The church 
changes its name to Plymouth. 


The Welsh church at Cyclone has always had 
preaching at least once a Sunday in Welsh. Its 
new pastor, T. R. Jones, though a Welshman, be- 
heves in English preaching only and so the church 
faces the problem that comes to all our Welsh 
churches.—The church at Geneva, Rev. W. H. 
Belsey, pastor, had a rally day, Oct. 22, with a plea 
from representatives of all departments for en- 
largement. 


The Central Ohio Congregational Club met Oct. 
23, and a valuable paper on the moral results of the 
Sunday closing law, regulating the saloons of the 
city, was read by Rev. Henry Stauffer. The paper 
showed conclusively that the ordinance has been of 
great benefit,and a vote was taken commending 
the director of public order and chief of police for 
their determined efforts to enforce it.——The Co- 
lumbus ministers are united in their thanksgiving 
over the prospect that the American Board has en- 
tered upon an era of work and peace.—Dr, Glad- 
den returned from the East this week and his people 
are rejoicing. 

Illinois. 

Rev. W. H. Chandler, assisted by his daughter, 
is holding daily meetings in Newtown. The interest 
is good and growing better.—Rey. J. D. McCord is 
engaged in special services in Warrensburg, a point 
contiguous to the Illini church, Rey. J. H. Runalls, 


pastor. 
F > Indiana. 


Central Association, the strongest local body in 
the State, was in session at Fairmount, Oct. 24, 25. 
The annual sermon was a strong presentation of the 
all-embracing Christian principle of giving and 
receiving, by Rev. J. M. Lewis. The reports showed 
marked progress in Christian work throughout the 
association. There was a symposium on the church, 
its relations and duties, Chicago and Oberlin Semi-~- 
naries were represented and the interests of home 
missions, the Sunday school and the State college 
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were presented. The church in'Caseyville was re- 
ceived, and Rev. Messrs. E. S. Smith, Levi White, 
J. M. Lewis, W. A. Thomas and President George 
Hindley united with the association by letter. Rev. 
D. H. Snowden was dismissed to an Arkansas asso- 
ciation, Rey. H. H. Gilchrist to the Black Hills and 
Rey. F. N. Dexter to Wisconsin. The meetings were 
well attended and the addresses unusually valuable, 
and much interest was manifested in the meetings 
of the women’s missionary societies. 


The Indianapolis ministers resumed their regular 
meetings Oct. 27, Dr. N. A. Hyde reading a paper on 
American Literature: Its Strength and Its Weak- 
ness.—tThere is a special religious interest in Fel- 
lowship Church, Rey. E.S. Smith, pastor, although 

, ho:special meetings have been held. 


A. religious revival is in progress at the Second 
Church, Terre Haute. The pastor, Rev. D. W. An- 
drews, is assisted by Rey. P. €. Burhans, evangel- 
ist. The work is especially strong among the young 
people. A number have already confessed Christ 
and the interest is increasing. Dr. J. H. Crum, pas- 
tor of the First Church, from which the Second 
Started as a mission, has planned the work and is 
laboring with it. 

Michigan. 

The church at Alpena recently celebrated the 
eighth anniversary of Rev. H. H. Van Auken’s pas- 
torate. In this period 162 new members have been 
added and $42,000 have been raised. A most effi- 
cient Endeavor Society has been organized, the at- 
tendance on the weekly prayer meetings has doub- 
led and the average attendance in the Sunday school 
has increased from 180 to 265. A mission chapel has 
been built in an outlying portion of the town and a 
Sunday school of 120 gathered there. The house of 
worship has been entirely rebuilt and greatly im- 
proved during the past year. 


The church at Bass River recently dedicated its 
new house of worship, costing $1,025. Five minis- 
ters took part in the services, the pastor, Rey. W. P. 
Wilcox, having charge. Rey. M. M. Martin has 
just entered upon his fourth year at Allegan. 
Twenty-one members. were received last year.— 
The church at Crystal has recently become free of 
debt and purchased a bell. 


Grand River Association met at Cedar Springs, 
Oct. 9,10. The theme was The Progress of the Gos- 
pel: In Numbers and Territory, In Doctrine, In Lit- 
erature, In Science. Ten letters of transfer were 
granted to ministerial brethren and two names 
dropped. 


In the eleven months that Rev. Joel Martin has 
been pastor of the church at Big Rapids he has held 
evangelistic meetings eighteen weeks, and as a re- 
sult seventy members have been added to the 
churches in the township, and now he is to give all 
his time to evangelistic work. 


The permanence of the evening congregation at 
the First Church, Saginaw, under the ministry of 
Dr. G. R. Wallace, is phenomenal, this being the 
fourth year during which folding chairs have often 
to be placed in the aisles after a thousand people 
are in the church. Considerable interest has been 
aroused by sermons preached on these subjects: 
Is Life a Delusion? Does Religion Pay in This Life? 
Does Leading a Moral Life Make Religion Unnec- 
essary? Is It a Duty or a Folly To Be Unfashion- 
able? Some Mistakes of the Churches and Has the 
Human Race Outgrown the Church? 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 


The church at Rodney, organized last April with 
eight members, dedicated a house of worship, Oct. 
22, costing. a little more than $2,200. Nearly half of 
this amount was raised at the services and the house 
was dedicated free from debt. Secretary Douglass 
preached the sermon. This is the only church 
building in the village-and is forty-four by fifty-four 
feet, with two entrances, a lecture-room and small 

- Study. Mr. R. K. Stetson of Chicago Seminary has 
supplied the church for six months. With the dedi- 
cation and a series of gospel meetings, assisted by 
Rey. R. W. Jamison, he closes his summer’s work. 
There have been a number of hopeful conversions 
and the meetings are still in progress. 


The Central Association met at Green Mountain 
Oct. 17,18. The sermon was preached by Rey. C. R. 
Gale. late of Fitchburg, Mass. Five of our six mis- 
sionary societies were represented. Mrs. T. O. 
Douglass and Mrs. C. R. Gale made addresses. 
Several timely topics were discussed, one of special 
interest being, Why Is Conversion Less Demonstra- 
tive Than Formerly? ‘d 


Among new plans for the First Church, Cedar 
Rapids, is a Brotherhood of Personal Workers 
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among the men, also a prayer meeting committee 
and short addresses in the prayer meetings by rep- 
resentatives of the city charities and evangelistic 
agencies. The pastor, Rev. G. R. Dickinson, has 
preached a series of sermons suggested by Dr. 
Strong’s New Era and another series on Missionary 
Heroes. 
Kansas. 

General Missionary Bishop has been exploring 
Dickinson, Chase and Morris Counties, carefully 
gathering and tabulating the religious work done 
in them, visiting some pastorless Congregational 
churches and opening the way for new work where 
needed. As a result already services have been 
resumed in one pastorless church, a Sunday school 
established in another and a field including three 
pastorless churches will probably soon have a pas- 
tor—all of these arrangements being made on a 
self-supporting basis. 


The Hill City church has only seven members, 
but, though pastorless, they are spiritually zealous, 
holding a flourishing Sunday school and fraternally 
co-operating with other denominations in town. 
The place is a frontier county seat with 300 inhab- 
itants at present, and our church was the first one 
organized in it. 

Although yoking of churches has been necessary 
to an unusual degree on the frontier, owing to fail- 
ure of crops, yet nearly all of the churches there are 
supplied with regular services and pastoral care. 


Oklahoma. 


The State Association met at Chandler Oct.17, 18. 
Rey. Samuel Richards, D.D., preached the open- 
ing sermon. On account of the distance from a rail- 
road—forty-five miles—the attendance was not so 
large as usual. Two new churches in the Cherokee 
Strip were reported by letter and received into the 
association—Perry, Rey. R. T. Marlow, pastor, and 
Pond Creek, Rev. W. C. McCune, pastor. Mr. Mc- 
Cune was also received on letter from Neosho Pres- 
bytery, Kan. More churches have been organized 
in the strip but only two reported. Two colored 
ministers, trained in the schools of the A.M.A., 
Rey. T. J. Austin and Rey. R. J. Holloway, were 
admitted to the association and also the colored 
church of Langston City. There was one colored 
church before—the United of Guthrie. Fred C. 
Wellman, a middler of Chicago Seminary, who is 
supplying the Perkins church very acceptably, was 
approved to preach. 


A missionary has begun work in Pawnee City, a 
town only a month old, and a Sunday school has 
been organized. There will be a church in the near 
future. A second-hand organ, a church bell and 
song-books are needed at once. Rev. C. C. Hembree 
should be addressed in regard to the matter. Rev. 
Alfred Connet, who has been at work in the strip 
since its opening, needs 100 copies of Gospel Hymns. 
His address is Alva. 

‘South Dakota. 


The churches at Willow Lake and Pitrodie will be 
yoked now that the students in charge have re- 
turned to the seminary. A house of worship, cost- 
ing $1,200, was built during the summer at Pitrodie. 
—Parsonages have been built at Emery and Henry. 
——‘Father”’ Seccombe has been assisted by his 
son in caring for the four preaching points on his 
field at Springfield. 

PACIFIO COAST. 
Oregon. 

Plymouth Church, Portland, was started in 1868 as 
a mission of the First Church in an isolated district 
in the northern part of the city. It promised for a 
time to grow into usefulness, but elements out of 
harmony with Congregational polity came to domi- 
nate the rapidly increasing population, and so the 
church has had a feeble support. Meantime the 
property became valuable, and the church, unable 
to care for it, surrendered it to the State H. M.S. in 
trust. Another locality was selected farther north 
in an increasing population with no church in its 
immediate vicinity. The church building was moved 
thither, and a Sunday school bégun, Oct. 1, with 
eighty-five in attendance, largely from the people in 
the vicinity. The new work will be known as the 
Irving Street Church. 


A council was held at Milton, Oct. 15, to receive 
to fellowsbip a.church of the United Brethren. The 
pastor, Rey. A. R. Old, became a Congregationalist 
about one year ago, and the church recently voted 
unanimously to follow him. 


The church in Huntington has reduced its debt 
from $320 to $90; the membership of the Sunday 
school has nearly doubled, now being fifty-eight ; 
the Y. P. S. C. E. is growing steadily; the prayer 
meeting is well-sustained; a fine choir attracts to 
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the evening service. Besides the home work Pastor 
Smith has three preaching stations, at one of which 
a Sunday school of thirty-six members has been or- 
ganized. 


(By Telegraph.] 
FROM CHICAGO. 

The Congregational Club met Monday evening 
in Columbus Hall with a splendid attendance and 
ringing speeches by Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., Joseph 
Cook and Rey. Drs. Josiah Strong and R. R. Mere- 
dith. They all urged “the forward movement of 
Chicago Congregationalism”’ and indorsed heartily 
the new plans of the seminary. FRANKLIN. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
Attendance at the weekly church prayer meeting 
is stimulated by the Lynn Union by offering a ban- 
ner to be held by the society showing the best rec- 
ord. The last society to receive the banner had an 
attendance of sixty-four per cent. for a period in- 
cluding the summer months. 


Lord Aberdeen, Canada’s new governor-general, 
Lady Aberdeen and two of their children were 
present at the Quebee Provincial Convention. An 
address to children was given by Lord Aberdeen. 
Sunday observance, the liquor traffic and Christian 
patriotism were prominent topics.” 


A missionary spirit pervaded the Pennsylyania 


Convention at Reading, and a strong address was 


that of Dr. Rose A. Bower, who had spent two years 
in Africa. The interest manifested in junior work 
is illustrated by the fact that 125 delegates pledged 
themselves to organize junior societies. 


The Williston, Me., Society, the original society, 
has just received a most beautiful banner from the 
original society in Australia. Its affectionate greet- 
ing is worked in deep blue and scarlet velyet on a 
background of light blue satin and is as follows: 
“Greetings to those that love us in the faith. From 
Prahran Congregational Y. P. S. ©. B.” Its rare 
beauty, together with its rich Christian sentiment, 
will make it a choice souvenir. 


Archimedes lifting the world with a Christian 
Endeavor lever was the appropriate device on the 
programs of the New York Convention since the 
convention was held at Syracuse. Rey. Gilbert 
Reid, missionary to China, appeared in his Chinese 
costume to speak on Christian Endeavor and mis- 
sions. Nine thousand conversions among the soci- 
eties of the State were reported for the past year. 
A pleasant feature of the convention was the inter- 
change of greetings with the Commercial Travelers’ 
Home Association of America, which was in session 
in the city at the same time. 


At the New Jersey Convention the floating soci- 
eties, the union for commercial travelers and the 
work among life-savers were represented by leaders 
in each of these lines. For the junior meeting 
there were ranged on the platform a company of 250 
juniors from Trenton, led by Rev. F. B. Everitt. 
Different phases of Christian citizenship were em- 
phasized by Rev. John L. Scudder, D. D,, Rey. J. J. 
Pierson, president of the State Union, and Dr. 
Clark, president of the United Society. The soci- 
eties represented fifteen denominations, and the de- 
nominational roll-call was very interesting. 


To the board of trustees of the United Society 
there have lately been added Canon J. B. Richard- 
son of London, Ont., Rev. J. M. Lowden of Boston, 
Prof. James Lewis Howe of Louisville, Ky., Rev. 
M. M. Binford of Richmond, Ind.,and Rev. Rufus 
W. Miller, the founder of the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip, of Hummelstown, Pa. These repre- . 
sent, respectively, the following denominations: the 
Episcopal Church of Canada, the Free Baptists, 
the Southern Presbyterians, the Friends and the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 


WEEKLY REGISTER, 
Calls. 


BLOMFIELD, Stanley F., Olivet College, Mich., to Mo- 
renci. 

BRADFORD, Amory H., declines call to Westminster 
Chanel, London. 

BROWN, J. F., to Third Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. Ac- 
cepts. : 

BUSHEL, Jonas, to Port Angeles, Wn. Accepts. 

DUNLAP, George H , Derby Line, Vt., to East Concord, 
N. H.. Accepts. 

LLLIOTT, Margaret R., Norrie, Wis., to Butternut and 
Fifield. Accepts. . 

EVANS, Daniel A., Scranton, Pa., to Waterville, N. Y. 
Declines. 

FLINT, Elbert E., McPherson, Kan., to Kiowa. 

FULLER, Edgar R., New’ Smyrna, Fla., to Mt. Dora. 


Accepts. 
HAVENS, Charles E., accepts call to Newton Highlands, 


Mass. 
HOLMES, Theodore J., accepts call to Honsinnns Mass. 
KAUFMAN, William H., Milbank, S. D., to Centerville, 
KIDDER, Samuel T., Ashland, Wis.,to Menasha. Ac- 
cepts. ‘ 
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KINDRED, George, to Sultan City, Wn. Accepts. 

LOCKHART, burton W., Chicopee, Mass., to Franklin 
St. Ch., Manchester, N. d. 

MORRIS, George, Avalon, Cal., to West End Ch., Los 
Angeles. Accepts. 

NOYES, Edward M., Duluth, Minn., to Central Ch., Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 
ERRY, Truman S., Limerick, Me., to Orange Park, 
Fla. Accepts. 

PRESTON, U. L., to Rico, Col. Accepts. 

ROWLAND, John H., reconsiders and remains at New 
London, Wis. 

SEWALL, John L., St. Louis, Mo., to Clyde Ch., Kansas 
City. Accepts. 

SINCLAIR, C. E, to Dewitt, Io. 

STEARNS, William F., to Marlboro, Mass. 

STIMSON, Martin L., to East Bloomfield, N. Y. Ac- 


cepts. 
TORREY Joseph, Lynn, Mass., to Shirley. Accepts. 
WALLACE, I. M., accepts call to Buffalo Park and Voll- 
weak Kan., where he has supplied. 

ILTON, Richara T., withdraws acceptance of call to 

Third Ch., Chelsea, Mass. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BARBER, Otis W., 0. p. Oct. 24, Newtown, Ct. Sermon, 
Rey. T. B. McLeod, D.D.; other iS echos Rev. Messrs. 
C. H. Smith, G. t. Prentiss and C. R. Paimer, D. D. 

CRAWFORD, O. C., 0. Oct. 26, Fifth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 

CURRAN, B., o. Oct. 8, Condon, Ore. 

GREGORY, Herbert A., 0. Oct. 21, Emery, S.D. Ser- 

. mon, Rey. A. E. Thomson; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
C. M. Daley and W. H. Thrall. 

GRIFFIS, William E., i. Oct. 25, Ithaca, N. Y. 

HAARVIG, John O.,i. Oct. 24, First Ch., Lynn, Mass. 
Sermon, Rey. Reuen Thomas, D. D.; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. D. 8. Clark, D.D., A. E. Dunning, A. W 
Moore, F. EK, Emrich and Walter Barton. 

JEFFERIES, John, i. Oct. 14, Crawford, Neb. Sermon 
and prayer, Rev. John Bower; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. N. E. Gardner and W. J. Paske. 

LUNDQUIST, David, 0. p. Oct. #8, Swedish Ch., Wal- 
tham, Mass. Sermon, Rev. Peter Vincentius; other 
ee ais Messrs. C. J. Lundquist, George Wiberg and 

. F, Olsen. 

SMITH, William, i. Oct. 10, Huntington, Ore. 

TROWHER, William G.,o. Oct. 24, Hancock, Minn. Ser- 
mon, Rey. H. P. Fisher; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
James McAllister, J. G. Smith, W. F. Trussell and Mr. 
G. Newman. 

Resignations. 


ANDERSON, James A., West Ch., Portland, Me. 

BUTLER, Jolin H., Utica, Mich. 

CHANEY, Lucian W., Medford, Minn. 

DEYO, Charles I., Belding, Mich. 

FERNER, John W., St. Louis Park, Minn. 

LANGFORD, John C., Bridgewater, Vt. 

MARTIN, Joel, Big Rapids, Mich. 

PAUL, Benjainin F., Mound City, I11. 

SMITH, G. E., Edgewood and Strawberry Point, Lo., to 
aecept call to Oak Park, Minn. 

WAITE, Henry R., Trinity Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Churches Organized. 

HARVEY, N. D., Oct. 12. 

MILTON, Ore., recognized Oct. 15. 

PERRY, Okl. Thirteen members. 

POND GREEK, Okl. Seventeen members. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Fifth Ch., recognized Oct. 26: 
Twenty-nine members. 


Miscellaneous. 


BRADLEY, Nelson §., is supplying the chureh in 
Mitchell, 8. D., but has not accepted the call as was 
reported, 

COL ELL, John W., Barrington, R. I., was sent to the 
World’s Fair by his people. 

COUSINS, Edgar M., was given a fine bookcase at the 
farewell reception at Cumberland Mills, Me., and Mrs. 
Cousins a set of silver spoons. 

HALL, R. B., will supply the church in Oacoma, S. D., 
for six months. 

JACOBUS, Melaucthon W., of Hartford Seminary, has 
received the degree of D. D. from Lafayette College. 
LY N, E. F., will act as pastor of the church in Meck- 

ling, S. D., until spring. 

MCROBERT'TS, Thomas R., pastor of Smith Memorial 
Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., will supply the church in 
Grandville. Mr. McRoberts was giveu a week at the 
World’s Kair by his church. 

MERRILL, Truman A., will spend the winter with his 
daughters in Malden, Mass. 

PLUMLEY, Gardiner S., Greenfield Hill, Ct., suffered a 
shock while preaching Oct. 15. He has rallied consid- 
erably since. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 
Rey. Dr. Benjamin Labaree, Andover, ’59, for thirty 


_ years a missionary in Persia and a translator of the 


Bible into Syriac, has been appointed recording 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, to succeed the late Dr. Arthur Mitchell. 


The death of Rey. Dr. Benjamin Griffith will bea 
severe loss to the Baptist Publication Society, of 
which he has been corresponding secretary for 
thirty-five years. That society is more indebted to 
him for its enlargement and prosperity than to any 
otherman. He died, Oct. 24, in Philadelphia. 


A National Reform Convention has been called to 
meet in the First United Presbyterian Church, Al- 
legheny, Pa., Noy.14-16. It is signed by many prom- 
inent men of different denominations. The program 
is to cover the chief practical questions of the day, 
giving special emphasis to the Sabbath question, 
but the public school, marriage and divorce laws, 
Chinese, immigration, liquor traffic and other kin- 
dred topics are to have attention. 


In accordance with a custom which was inaugu- 
rated more than a quarter of a century ago, and has 


‘been fruitful to a marked degree in spiritual bless- 


ings, the second Sunday in November, and the week 
following, will be observed as a season of ee 


prayer and thanksgiving by Y.M.C. Associations 


throughout the world. The financial depression 


and the discouragement which follows from multi-, 


tudes being out of work give more pertinence than 
ever to this call. 


During the six months that ended Sept. 1, 175 


colporters of the American Tract Society labored in 
thirty-three States and in Canada. They visited 
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78,651 families, in 57,124 of which they engaged the 
persons in religious conversation or prayer; sold 
and gave away 53,090 volumes of Christian litera- 
ture; addressed 2,824 meetings; found 6,555 families 
destitute of all religious books except the Bible 
and 5,195 families without the Bible. They visited 
11,892 Roman Catholic families and found 16,110 
Protestant families who rarely ever attend evangel- 
ical preaching. 

For several years the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, of which President Harper of Chicago 
University is principal, has maintained with re- 
markable success correspondence courses in Hebrew, 
New Testament Greek and the English Bible, the 
benefits of which have been shared by persons all 
over the world. It is now proposed to widen the 
scope of this movement by establishing a course of 
study for young people’s societies, embracing four 
years of work and requiring but fifteen minutes a 
day and no books save a Revised Version of the 
Bible and a small dictionary. The cost, fifty cents 
a year, covers specific directions and the oversight 
of competent instructors. The work can be carried 
on by individuals separately or in groups. 


The People’s Church of Boston (Methodist) has’ 


had a hard struggle for existence. Standing in a 
region of the city, at the South End, largely occu- 
pied by boarding houses, it is surrounded by a popu- 
lation numerous enough to make a great audience 
yet difficult to interest permanently in church at- 
tendance. But the promoters of this enterprise are 
greatly encouraged by the coming of Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Brady of Newark, N.J., to be their pastor and be- 
lieve that his rare popular gifts as a preacher prom- 
ise great success for the church. A large audience 
attended a reception given to Dr. and Mrs. Brady 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 25, at which addresses 
were made by Drs. C. H. Parkhurst, W. W. Ramsay 
and G. A. Chadbourn of the Methodists, E. Winches- 
ter Donald of Trinity Church, Episcopal, Dr. George 
C. Lorimer, Baptist, and A. E. Dunning, Congrega- 
tionalist. Hearty sympathy and interest in the en- 
terprise by these sister denominations was assured 
to Dr. Brady and to. the People’s Church. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASS0- 
CIATION. 


Nothing was lacking to make the fourteenth 
annual meeting of this association, held in 
Union Church, Boston, Oct. 25, a decided suc- 
cess. There were large audiences, wide-awake 
speakers, well-written reports full of cheer 
and encouragement and a thank offering, 
which was evidently not affected by the hard 
times. The one dark cloud was caused by 
the illness of Miss Nathalie Lord, the devoted 
home secretary of the association, who on 
this account has been obliged to resign her 
position. She was, however, chosen as one of 
the vice-presidents., Mrs. C. L. Goodell, the 
president, was in the chair. The board of 
directors presented their report through Miss 
Anna A, Pickens, while the report of the 
auxiliaries was compiled and read by Mrs. 
Joe EC 

Special effort has been directed toward the 
formation of new auxiliaries during the past 


‘year, and sixteen are reported. The formation 


of neighborhood alliances has been successful 
in the Berkshire North and Essex North 
branches. The association has never before 
raised so much money for missionary pur-. 
poses as in the past year. The report of the 
treasurer, Miss Sarah K. Burgess, showed re- 
ceipts of $24,155, while clothing to the value 
of over $32,000 has been sent West and South? 
Missionaries have been supported through five 
of the seven societies, and Mrs, Hill said she 
looked forward to doing home missionary 
work in the Sandwich Islands, as well as 
among the mountain whites, negroes, Indians 
and foreigners in the United States. 

The election of officers resulted in few 
changes. Mrs. Goodell still retains the office 
of president, but Miss Pickens is chosen to 
take the place of Miss Lord and there area 
few minor changes. 

Mrs.S. B. Kellogg of St. Louis brought greet- 
ings from the Western sisters and described 
methods of work in the West. But the ad- 
dress of the morning was that of a missionary 
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from the field, Rev. J. T. Nichols of the Yale 
Washington band. He gave details of his 
own work in the little hamlet of Patalia, 
which, although it contains only 200 people, is 
the center of a large community, making his 
parish as large as Berkshire County. The 
little church of sixteen members which he 
found, there three years ago has awakened to 
a new life, and he is beginning already to 
reach out into the country districts. 

It was impossible not to feel enthusiastic 
after listening to the inspiring addresses of 
the afternoon speakers. Mrs. G. M. Boynten 
told a touching story of a devoted husband 
aud wife who, though lacking money, educa- 
tion or special attractiveness, yet have a su- 
preme love for their fellowmen in their hearts 
and are preaching the gospel effectively to the 
lumbermen of Oregon; while Rev. A. A. Berle 
of Brighton related some personal experiences 
of work in Southwestern Missouri and in the 
lumber camps of Wisconsin, closing with an 
earnest plea for the work among foreigners, 
The thank-offering service, led by Mrs. Good- 
ell, was impressive and fruitful, adding the 
large contribution of $581.91 to the treasury. 


INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY 
ALLIANCE. 


The American Inter-Seminary Alliance held 
its fourteenth annual convention in New 
Haven, Oct. 26-29, in the United Church, Rev. 
T. T. Munger, D. D., pastor. More than 170 
delegates, representing thirty-one seminaries 
and a dozen denominations, were in attend- 
ance. They came not only from New England, 
but from the South and West. 

At the opening session, Thursday afternoon, 
Rev. S. L. Baldwin. D. D., secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Board of Missions, spoke 
on The Missionary Outlook, after which a re- 
ception was given the visitors in the Church 
of the Redeemer, Rev. W. L. Phillips, D. D., 
pastor. In the evening Prof. G. B. Stevens 
and Dr. Munger gave brief addresses of wels 
come, the furmer in behalf of the seminary, 
the latter of the city churches. Both. speke 
incidentally of the non-sectarian character of 
Yale divinity school, where men might study 
for years without the professors or students 
knowing, except by accident, to what denomi- 
nations they belonged. The chief address of 
the evening was by Rt. Rev. A. M. Randolph, 
Bishop of Southern Virginia. Christian unity 
in spirit if not in form was the burden of his 
theme. 

On Friday morning a paper on Missions, the 
Bond of Unity inthe Church, was read by Mr. 
C. Noss of Lancaster Reformed Theological 
Seminary. Mr. B.S. Gilman of Andover spoke 
on the Problem of the Country Church. Con- 
certed action on the part of the churches of a 
district was advocated as a partial solution of 
the problem. Mr. V.C. Harrington of Andover 
opened the discussion of this subject. In the 
afternoon Mr. J. H. Kobayashi of the Cam- 
bridge Episcopal School read an excellent 
paper on the Evangelization of Japan. Rev, 
R. A. Hume and Rey. G. H. Hubbard spoke 
impressively of the needs of India and China. 
The address in the evening was by Rev. A. J. 
Gordon, D. D., of Boston. He advocated an 


increased dependence upon the Holy Spirit in 


missions and expressed his conviction that a 
return to apostolic methods would be followed 
by the same apostolic signs. 

The first paper Saturday morning was ol 
the subject Medical Missions, and was given 
by Mr. E. A. Read of Chicago University. 
Rev. Charles F. Goss, assistant pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, gave a vigorous address. He urged the 
students to seek the hardest field, and warned 
them not to be enervated by the ease of sem- 
inary life. Youth is the time for heroism. 
Strike out for yourselves, like the members of 
any other profession. Mr. L. D. Wishard, for~ 
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eign secretary of the International Y.M.C.A., 
gave a sketch of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. At the afternoon session a thoughtful 
paper entitled St. Paul, the Great Missionary, 
was read by Mr. J. T. Spangler of Dayton, O. 
Miss Mary E. Remington gave an interesting 
account of her workin the Oak Street Mission, 
New Haven, and Mr. R. E. Speer, secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions, delivered 
a most impassioned address on the World for 
Christ in This Generation. In the evening 
Rev. H. P. Beach gave avery practical talk 
on the satisfaction of a missionary’s life, de- 
Spite its trials, citing cases'of Christian devo- 
tion which had come under his own observa- 
tion in China, such as he had never seen 
equaled in our own land, Mr. Wishard spoke 
of the strong organization and intense enthu- 
siasm for Christian work which exist among 
the students in Japan. 

Several of the delegates spoke in the 
churches Sunday at the request of the pas- 
tors. Four addresses were given at the after- 
noon session. President H. Kozaki, who is 
the successor of Joseph Neesima at Doshisha 
University and, who is taking a special course 
of study at Yale, spoke of the work done in 
his university and the necessity of counter- 
acting the forces of infidelity in Japan. Mr. 
W.W. Wallace of the Yale Divinity School, 
who has been for four years in Ceylon, told of 
his life on that island, and Mr. Hume and Mr. 
Beach spoke further of the great need of mis- 
sionary effort. At the closing meeting Sun- 
day evening, Rey. W. S. Rainsford, D. D., of 
St. George’s Church, New York, preached a 
soul-stirring sermon from the text, ‘‘ Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” No one, he said, can fail to see a great 
falling off of belief in the visible forms of 
Christianity, but never was there more genu- 
ine faith, never more earnest truth-seeking 
than today. In closing he spoke of the gran- 
deur of the Christian ministry and its great re- 
sponsibilities. The alliance will meet next 
year with the Wittenberg Lutheran Seminary, 
Springfield, O. R. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN’S SETTLEMENTS, 


A meeting to describe the work of the col- 
lege settlements in New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston and open to subscribers and other. 
invited guests was held in Chickering Hall 
last Monday. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Adaline E. Thompson, president of the College 
Settlements Association, Professors Vida Scuad- 
der and M. A. Knox of Wellesley, Misses Dud- 
ley and Shapleigh and others. Prof. Katha- 
rine Coman of Wellesley presided and also read 
an able paper by Miss Cheever, one of the res- 
idents of th® Denison House. 

Mrs. Thompson referred to Emerson’s pithy 
apologue that, ‘‘In the beginning, the gods di- 
vided man into men, in order that he might 
be more helpful to himself.” This might be 
the motto of settlement work. She presented 
a report of the New York settlement, whose 
work this winter is to be more directly along 

ducational lines and which supports a co-op- 
erative dairy, the only co-operative store in 

ew York. The outlook from the oldest set- 
tlement is most encouraging. 

In the Philadelphia settlement the main fea- 
tures of the work have been a savings bank, 
the St. Mary’s Street Library, street drill for 
boys, church concerts by members of up-town 
choirs, sewing club for women, where work iis 
given out to be made, ete. With the co-opera- 
tion of the city authorities the sanitary condi- 
tion of the neighborhood has been improved. 

The Boston settlement is the youngest of all 
and its work so far has been simply to gét ac- 
quainted with and learn the needs of the local- 
ity. In connection with other workers it has 
supported the extension of evening schools, an 
art exhibit, a vacation school, a flower mis- 
sion, summer vacations, etc., and is ready to 
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co-operate with labor leaders and others in 
securing public baths and other measures of 
civic reform, including any step toward mu- 
nicipal employment of the unemployed which 
may be rendered necessary by the present dis- 
tress. A special report on fellowship work 
was read by Miss Shapleigh, holder of a fel- 
lowship for 1892-3. Miss Shapleigh made a 
study of the food of the poor in Philadelphia— 
whether or no they market to advantage—and 
prepared twenty-five dietaries. She experi- 
mented on four small poorly-fed colored chil- 
dren, who showed marked improvement ona 
dietary of cheap but nourishing food, the cost 
of which was about ten cents a day apiece. 


Lies 
GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG, 
FREE OR PRACTICALLY FREE—WHICH ? 

In the Congregationalist of Sept. 21 ‘‘a young 


pastor’’ takes up the cudgel quite vigorously: 


in favor of free pews. Your space is doubtless 
too valuable to be devoted to a rehearsal of 
all the arguments, pvo and con, relative to this 
question, but I would like to draw attention 
to one or two points. There are free pews 
and free pews—by which I mean there are 
churches where the seats are all absolutely 
free, being neither owned nor rented by indi- 
viduals, and there are other churches where a 
portion of the pews are owned and occupied 
by families who find it pleasanter to ‘sit to- 
gether in the same seats Sunday after Sun- 
day than to take the chance of being sep- 
arated or located in a new place each time; 
and other pews, and among the best, are 
owned by the church. The church to which 
I belong is one of this class and our seats are 
practically free. Certainly, all who come are 
promptly and cordially welcomed to good 
seats. ‘‘ Young pastor” apparently makes no 
distinction between such churches as I have 
alluded to and those where strangers are not 
admitted, if there are any such, but vows that 
he will never be the pastor of a church that 
favors the “ private ownersLip of pews,’’ and 
asks you to wage warfare against the “ obnox- 
tous rental system.” 

These sentiments seem to me too sweeping 
and arbitrary. I think there is a ‘‘ golden 
mean” and that no ‘‘ cast-iron rule’’ can well 
be applied to all cases. Each individual 
church can best regulate the matter for itself. 
I have frequently attended church service in 
Chicago and other large cities aud ‘have inva- 
riably found a seat good enough for me. 
I think if ‘‘a good seat in the gallery” was 
offered me and accepted in a Christhke spirit 
{Luke 14: 7-11] I should be likely to receive 
more benefit than if I became ‘ disgusted”’ 
and went away in a rage. 

; : AN OLD DEAcon. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 5, 
10 A.M. Subject, Fellowship Meeting for Ministers. 
Led by the Boston pastors who are to co-operate in the 
proposed fellowship meetings for Boston. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll a. mM. 


HOLLIS ASSOCIATION, First Church, Nashua, N. H., 
Nov. 7, 10 A. M. 


WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS.—A special meeting 
will be held in High Street Church, Portland, Me., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 8, 9. According to a 


vote at the annual meeting, in January, that meeting. 


will be held as an experiment to help in the decision as 
to whether it may be best to change the time of the an- 
nual meeting of the board. It will be in all respects 
like an annual meeting, with the exception of certain 
legal action which must be taken at the usual time ac- 
cording to the constitution. The delegates’ session will 
de held on Tuesday, Noy. 7, as usual. The ladies of 
Portland will be happy to entertain all delegates regu- 
larly appointed by the branches, and missionaries, dur- 
ing the meeting. All such desiring entertainment are 
requested to send their names before Nov. 6 to Miss 
C. M. Dow, 714 Congress Street, Portland. To any dele- 
gates or others who may desire to secure board, suitable 
places at reasonable Pe will be recomn ended on 
application to the address given above. . Excursion 
tickets at reduced rates will be issued by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad from principal points on all divisions. 
Delegates will please ask for round-trip tickets to meet- 
ing of Woman’s Board of Missions. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms I and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational Ifouse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOHU- 


And- 
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SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev, Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey, Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. : 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR’ FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational Llouse, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 


Swett, Publishing and. Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
OIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. ‘ 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ae W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) EK. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Courcil asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
new Eee) Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ord, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the ** Trus'ees of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan lipraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
cheir families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S, Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House, 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S, SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregationa House. Boston, 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833, Object; to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver- 
ance homes and boarding houses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P, Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1682. 


THE joints and muscles are so lubricated by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla that all rheumatism and stiff- 
ness soon disappears. Get only Hood’s. 
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Stbsolutely. 
Pure 


® A cream of tartar baking powder 
Highest of all in leavening strength 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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EDUCATION. 


—— Rey. Dr. S. W. Dike is lecturing on so- 
cial problems before the students of Lasell 
Seminary. 

—— Dublin University announces that here- 
aiter the junior fellowship of the university 
will be open to female and male students on 
the same conditions. ; 


—— The Rust American archeological ‘col- 
lection, unsurpassed by none and worth $15,- 
000, has just been presented to Beloit College 
by Mr. F. G. Logan, trustee of the college. 


—— At a recent meeting of the students and 
teachers of the Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, Principal B. T. Washington 
spoke of the hard struggle that the school 
would have in carrying on its work for the 
year, owing to the financial depression, and of 
the necessity of each teacher and student doing 
his best tolighten expenses. Without sugges- 
tion one teacher said that he would give $5 
each month during the year, then a student 
gave $5, and this kindled enthusiasm that 
spread among the large body of teachers and 
students and in a few minutes they gave in 
cash and pledges $558.75. One teacher, whose 
salary for the year ts but $350, gave $50. One 
student, a carpenter, who had been especially 
fortanate in securing paying work at his trade 
during the summer, gave $20. 


—— Another Ohio man has been called to 
the front in the election of Prof. Charles G. 
Fairchild of Oberlin to the presidency of Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla. The college 
has more than held its own during the two 
years’ administration of Prof. J. H. Ford as 
acting president, who has admirably filled his 
place, though refusing to allow the trustees to 
make his office permanent, and now returns 
contentedly to his Greek professorship. The 
college is happy, also, in retaining the services 
of ex-President E. P. Hooker, D.D., as the 
college pastor. President Fairchild is sup- 
ported by a strong faculty and, all things con- 
sidered, an admirable equipment. Any stu- 
dents in college or preparatory studies, either 
young women or young men, who because of 
weak lungs or bronchial troubles are unable 
to endure a Northern winter can find under the 
genial skies of Florida excellent teachers and 
comfortable lodging and board without in- 
crease of expense. Rollins maintains a high 
Standard of scholarship and is thoroughly im- 
bued with the New England spirit. 


—— Ambherst has an entering class of 139, 
the largest in the history of the college. For 
the first time there are over 400 (426) stu- 
dents in the institution. Boarding and lodg- 
ing accommodations threatened to give out, 
and it proved that the renovation of North 
College the present summer and the enlarge- 
ment of Hitchcock dining hall were accom- 
plished just in time.” Rev. Dr. John E. Tuttle, 
the new college pastor, is already felt as a 
power for good. The Bible study of the col- 
lege has been reorganized and is being con- 
ducted more systematically than for some 
years past. The spacious and handsome new 
laboratory building approaches completion, 
but cannot be ready for use the present term. 
It will give a decided impulse to scientific 
study in Amherst, where it has always flour- 
ished even with inferior equipment. The new 
scientific course attracts some students, but 
the friends of the ‘‘ humanities” rejoice that 
less than one-third of the new class enter the 
scientific course. The venerable Dr. W. 8S. 
Tyler, although no longer connected with the 
college, is a familiar figure in town and is 
actively at work ‘on the continuation of his 
history of the college, which as published ends 
_at 1871, the close of its first half-century. 


—— The new year at Colorado College has 
opened with vigor and enthusiasm. The fi- 
nancial situation in the State during the sum- 
mer was so critical_that it was feared that it 
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would materially reduce the number of stu- 
dents, but this unpleasant anticipation has 
not been realized. There are more students 
in the college than at the same time last year. 
The wide range of territory from which they 
have come is especially gratifying. It is be- 
coming known far and wide that there is a 
eollege in Colorado Springs—a city far-famed 
as a health resort—that is doing work of the 
same grade as the best Eastern colleges, and 
that in it students can continue their studies 
and at the same time build up depleted pbysi- 
cal vigor. Ten States are represented this 
year. The new library, the gift of Mr. N. P. 
Coburn of Newton, Mass., is fast approaching 
completion. Itis by far the finest of the college 
buildings. Its architects and contractor are 
Bostonians. The college Y.M.C.A.and Y. W. 
C. A. are taking hold of religious work with 
much earnestness. No student can come to 
the college witbout feeling the power of its 
Christian influence. 


— -— 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
J. C. PRICE, D.D. 


Dr. Price died at Salisbury, N.C., Oct. 25. He was 
thirty-nine years of age. His father was a slave 
and he was a negro of unmixed blood. He learned 
to read at eleven years of aye, taught his first school 
‘at seventeen and graduated from Lincoln Univer- 
sity at the head of his class at twenty-five. He was 
a delegate to the Methodist Ecumenical Council in 
London in 1881, and remained in England for about 
a year, where he gave a number of lectures and se- 
cured about $10,000 for Livingstone College, of 
which, on his return. to this country, be,.was chosen 
president. He was the first colored minister who 
preached in the pulpit of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, at Mr. Beecher’s invitation. He also preached 
for Mr. Spurgeon in London. He was a remarkably 
eloquent orator and an able and earnest representa- 
tive of his race. He belonged in the Methodist 
Church but he numbered many friends beyond the 
bounds of his denomination and gathered from 
them many gifts for the institution over which he 
presided. He often addressed Congregational clubs 
and was always welcomed by eager listeners. 


—s— 


Any church about to change its Sunday school 
library or having books to dispose of will do the 
Plymouth Congregational missionary Sunday school 
a favor by corresponding with W. G. Kenerson, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Marriages. 


aot 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BISHOP—BALDWIN—At Woodbridge, Ct., Oct. 25, by 
Rey. S. P. Marvin, G, Halsted Bishop of New Haven 
to Mrs. Nellie EK. Baldwin, daughter of Mr. Lewis 
Hitchcock of Woodbridge. 

HILL—VAN GINKLE—Ocet. 18, Rev. Virgil B. Hill Ve 
tor of the Moriah Church of Des Moines, Io., to Edith 
Van Ginkle. 


JUST 


age. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 
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HOWES—HOWARD—At Christ Episcopal Church, Hyde 
Park, Oct. 25, by Rev. S. G. Babcock, Alfred E. Howes 
and Luey Wellington Howard. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BATES—In Roxbury, Oct. 16, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Bates, 
aged 85 yrs. : 

BREED—In Ann Arbor, Mich., Sept. 28, Amelia E., wife 
of Rev. S. D. Breed. 

CARPENTER—In Southbridge, Oct. 14, Charles L. Car- 
penter, aged 70 yrs., 4 mos. 

DOW—In Deering, Me, Oct. 13, Deacon Hiram H. Dow, 
the last of the original members of the Kirst Church, 
Westbrook, Me., aged 88 yrs. 

MEANS—In Dorchester, Oct. 28, Charlotte Abigail, wife 
of Rev. James H Means, D. D. 

THAYER—In Waterville, Me., Oct. 15, Mrs. Susan E, 
Thayer, one of the original members of the church in 
that town, aged 83 yrs. 

WOODBURY-—In Holliston, Oct. 21, Joseph E. Wood- 
bury, deacon of the Congregational church, aged 66 
yrs. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE HUMPHREY DICKINSON. 


In Salem, Ore., Oct. 12, Mrs. Charlotte Humpbrey 
Dickinson, widow of the late Rev. O. Dickinson, passed 
away, in her seventy-seventh year. Mrs. Dickinson 
was born in Victor, Ontario Co., N. Y., in 1817, and was 
married to Rev. O. Dickinson, in Gilead, Branch Co., 
Mich., Sept. 22, 1852. They sailed from New York on 
Noy. 13 of the same year for Portland, Ore., via Cape 
Horn, arriving at their destination March 4, 1853. They 
went at once to Salem, where Mr. Dickinson organized 
a Congregational chureb, the fourth in the then Terri- 
tory of Oregon, of which he was pastor up to 1868. For 
the last twenty years of her life Mrs. Dickinson was a 
confirmed invalid. 


“Nervous Prostration 
Was brought on by a very severe attack of the 
grip; had Geld Chills almost every day. 
What five doctors could not do, three bottles of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla have done for me. I am 


Hood’s*s Cures 


now well and I believe I should not now bealive 


if it were not for Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Miss 
LiZZIE May Davis, Haverhill, Mass. 
N.B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
efficiently, on the liver and bowels. 25c. 


Columbian Cabinet. 


More potent than the compositions of your cordon 
bleu is the display of your china and glass in such 
an art cabinet as this, on shelves backed by French 
plate mirrors, sending the prismatic reflections of 
rainbow-hued crystals among the delicate colors of 
Minton and Spode. 

The engraving shows one of our new 1893 designs, 
which is already very popular. 

Lowest prices in Boston. 


ISSUED.— General Catalogue for 1894. 


Square octavo, 288 pages, 300 illustrations. Sent to 
any address on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for post- 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Within a week the business outlook has 
undergone a radical change. A compromise 
on the silver bill, which was execrable for 
many reasons yet which might have been en- 
dured, has been defeated without even reach- 
ing a vote, and the wish of the people for un- 
conditional repeal and assertion of the rights 
of the majority has been respected. Within a 
day or two this repeal measure will have be- 
come law. Its passage means not alone the 
stoppage of a bad law; it is a pledge of action 
and of action on the right lines on other 
questions, 

The stock market bas responded to the im- 
proved Washington news with a great boom. 
The enormous accumulations of money at the 
financial centers, hitherto available chiefly on 
call, have been unlocked for the time accom- 
modations required by the business world. 
Confidence in long-time business operations 
has revived. Prices of commodities have been 
stimulated. In every section of country but 
that where protected manufacturing is the 
chief industry a speedy recovery of trade is 
expected. The pending of tariff legislation 
will, of course, retard the movement of goods 
the price of which may be affected by a change 
in duties. But even in this respect the out- 
look for early legislation is good and business 
needs only to know what to expect when it 
can be relied on to quickly recuperate. 

The fact that the print cloth mills at Fall 
River have a somewhat better outlook is most 
encouraging, for this mill business is closely 
watched for indications of the trend of trade. 
For the past week these mills have delivered 
on sale, a considerable quantity of goods in 
excess of their product. It is to be hoped 
that this week may not be an isolated example 
in this respect, but that the better movement 
may continue and prove to be a forernnner of 
revival on a]l hands. ’ 

The stock markets have been very lively in 
two directions. First, there has been an in- 
creased demand for such investment stocks as 
Boston & Albany, Pullman Palace Car, New 
York Central, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern and high grade bonds; second, there has 
been a remarkable outburst of speculation on 
the part of the public, extending to nearly all 
classes of stocks. Speculation has its uses. 
The inference to be drawn fromit at the mo- 
ment is the hopeful, buoyant way in which 
the moneyed public views the outlook for a 
few months ahead, for speculation now is try- 
ing to forecast the conditions which will pre- 
vail next spring. Cheap andabundant money 
stimulates the investment demand for the 
better class of securities. 


——— 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


The Century Magazine... wa squsescuasv uk cousins tales $3.60 
Harper’s' Magazine... os ..cicecclecsisesscuces eee 8:25 
Atlantic Monthly.... 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Review of Reviews.. 
American Agricultu 
Harper’s Weekly 

ee Bazar. 
Public Opinion 
Harper’s Young 
St: Nicholas... . 0.0.30 
Our Little Ones....... 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 

_——————— 


A NovELty to some people who are not at present 
familiar with its value, but our friends have been 
using it for thirty years and regard the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk as a household neces- 
sity. Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


The Congregationalist 


CONGESTION OF THE LuUNGS.—Dr. F. K. Spofford, 
Boston, Mass., writes: ‘ About 25 years ago I was 
laid aside for nearly eight weeks with a severe cold 
and congestion of the lungs, and was nearly dis- 
couraged, when I providentially came across Adam- 
son’s Botanic Balsam. In a short time I found 
myself completely cured. Since that time I have 
used it with universal success in my practice.” 


ONE WAY OR THE OTHER.—The American woman 
is too apt to rush into extreme extravagance or 
extreme economy. They are the two poles of Amer- 
ican folly. The only safe course is the middle 
ground of common sense, which is well represented 
in furniture by the ‘Columbian cabinet’ described 
in another column by Paine’s Furniture Co. 


Financial. 
City end 


ny FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES eos. 


Send for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH 


8% Glarateed rurraia Stock. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 


$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


UUDUDDECEDNEREGOUEUEOUDO G2 CORRS GET OREO GE DRO OUR CDRUSER DOOR OE ES 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


DENVER and COLORADO. 


UR _ SERVICES are offered to those who 

hold mortgages made by insolvent Invest- 

ment Companies end to those who are dissatisfied 
with their present representatives.  . 

We attend to the collection of principal and in- 
terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 
city and State, care for real property, collect 
rents, pay taxes, and in general do and perform 
such things as will best protect and advance the 
interests of clients 

We can furnish references in most parts of the 
East. Where the amount involved warrants it we 
will make an indemnity bond if desired 

Our wide experience in these matters, our know!l- 
edge of real estate values, and our extensive ac- 
quaintance in all parts of the State, enable us to 
render most efficient service for a moderate 
charge. 

We solicit correspondence. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. = 
PReeeoCOCOUTORTOUDEUDUROGBCOSUCHEORRGNOS" *"Ceggpe Cena an teer 
(0 Nouth. Pomona, Tenn. It’s not a town, 

but a quiet country neighborhood 


on the top shelf of Cumberland Plateau. Congrega- 
tional church, school, stare and plenty of good neigh- 
bors. For particulars write to POMONA LAND 
AND FRUIT COMPANY, Pomona, Yepn. 


DONDSETAUISCCTUAGCUOCS ERR C EOE 


DEPGCUOTPU TOU OCCTUSCRONGBLOROCONSESAOR RS MHUGRS ESE ASOD 


SUTENOLORGRDGNOCEOERS EGER 


If for health or other purpose 
you seek a milder climate, go to 
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“How Shall 
- I Invest My 
Money P” 


Our little book is sent 

free. It will help you 

| whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


43 Mitk Street, 
Kostua, Mass. 


Railroads and Excursions. ° 


HOLY LAND EXCURSIONS $700. 
Leave New York January 16, February 17, 1894. 


H. GAZE & SONS, 201 Washington St., Boston (Est. 1844),, 
Official Ticket Agents for Boston & Albany R. R., ete. y 


* ! |A AND 
GAD FAR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Ex<XCURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents, New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated cirewar, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its tormer capacity. The new DINING 
OM is one of the finest specimens: of Colunial 
Decoration in this country. 5 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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‘MINNEAPOLIS 


The 
North -Western 
Limited 


Solid Vestibuled Train of Palace 
Sleeping Carss Compartment: 
Sleeping Cars, Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Cars, and 
Superb Dining Cars. 


Perfect 
Track and 
Equipment. 


3 DAILY TRAINS, CHICAGO to ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


ortices, Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


208 Clark St., Chicago. 

423 Broadway, New York 

5 State St., Boston, Mass. 
: ® 


uy 
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AN UPRISING FOR TEMPERANCE IN 
CANADA. 


The present temperance agitationin Ontario 
is of wider interest than the province itself or 
even Canada. Ontario, with its two millions 
of population, is the most populous and most 
enlightened province inthe Dominion. There 
is already an act on the statue-book prohibit- 
ing the sale of tobacco and other narcotics to 
minors and its use by them, while another for- 
bids their presence in the streets of towns and 
cities later than nine o’clock. Toronto, the 
provincial capital, is said to observe Sunday 
better than any other American city. A few 
weeks ago a by-law legalizing the running of 
street cars on Sunday was voted down. 

About a year ago the Ontario government 
was assailed by an avalanche of petitions re- 
questing the enattment of a prohibitory law. 
The reply of the government was a submitting 
of the question to the people by appointing a 
plebescite to be taken at the time of the mt- 
nicipal elections in January next. Provision 
was also made for a test case before the courts 
to settle the question of jurisdiction, as the 
power of the province to pass a law prohibit- 
ing the liquor traffic has been questioned. 
The advocates of prohibition are making stren- 
uous efforts to win in the struggle while they 
are being watched by the other provinces with 
the-keenest interest. If Ontario votes for pro- 
hibition there will certainly be a majority in 
its favor throughout Canada. But the end is 
not yet. A week or two ago a great meeting 
was held in Toronto, presided over by the 
mayor, to organize the temperance vote. This 
meeting was pronounced by the daily press to 
be the most important ever held in Canada on 
this issue. The temperance ranks were sadly 
divided on the merits of a plebescite but here 
friend and foe alike pledged themselves to do 
their best to make it a success, joining hand 
to hand in the combat. 

A central committee has been appointed to 
arrange for the distribution of literature and 
speakers. Every county is being organized 
and public meetings are being held in almost 
every municipality. Specialattention is being 
directed to doubtful localities. The pulpit is 
lending its aid, as most of the clergy are in 
favor of prohibition. The press is also sympa- 
thetic or neutral. Only one Toronto daily has 


_ espoused the liquor cause. Asa large part of 
_ the province rejected the Scott act a few years 


ago a strong element of uncertainty exists as 

to the result. The liquor party will not will- 

ingly give up the ghost, yet the friends of 

temperance are anticipating a large majority. 
J. M. 

—$——— 4 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


In connection with the renewals of subscriptions, 
many of our readers are accustomed to send contri- 
butions toward The Home Missionary Fund, thereby 
enabling us to supply many pastors with the Congre- 
gationalist who could not otherwise afford to take 
it. Hard times West, as well as East, will make this 
fund more necessary than ever before, and we there- 
fore suggest that liberal and prompt contributions 
be made to it. 

Such letters as the one which we print below show 
how much this service in behalf of our earnest work- 
ers on the frontier is appreciated by them: 


Oct. 11. 

I enjoy the pleasure of reading your paper, through 
the kindness of some Christian friend whom I do not 
know, but whom God knows. He, the giver of all good, 
knows what a help, what profit and pleasure, I have in 
the Congregationalist. It is such a pleasant thing to 
read “the news,” first-rate, not second or third, to 
know that the paper has been sexut direct from the pub- 
lishers, that the bright, strong articles are fresh from 
the mint; that the helps (and splendid belps they are) 
are for next aah next prayer meeting, not last week 
or last month. Only a home missionary can appreciate 
the glorious luxury of reading a real, new Congregatio: - 


‘alist. Please thank my particular friend, ‘‘our mutual 


friend,” for sending the Congregationalist to your ad- 
mirer and fellow-worker. 


Miss E. Siete PEVOVIGEN CO EUs Ls cles asieiens sie $2.00 
Rey. J. F. Smith, Lowell, Ind.................0++ 2.00 
ERO ADEM MELOBLON ec sic cic on Sc esis ase stoe vecseeas 3.00 


MrsiH. Gy Noyes, Oakland, Cal......c......c eee 2.00 
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“LITTLE RED RIDING “BAA-LAMB.” 


HOOD.”’’ 


THIS TRADE MARK, 


July 5th 
and 
Oct. 4th, 
1892, 


Patented 


“TABBY’’ AND HER 


KITTENS. ““JOCKO.”” 


( DOLLIE.’’ 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


In addition to the 
Tapspy Cat AND KITTENS, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some- 
“Bow-wow” aNnp thing new for the little 
LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. These “TATTERS.”’ 
illustrations will show you what they are; so perfectly made 
that you would think they were alive. They are printed on 
cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing . 
together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 
to make them flat at the bottom. Any child that can sew can 
do it. For sale by your dry goods dealer. If he does not 
have them show him this advertisement and ask him to get 
you some. Do NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL, 

Arnold Print Works. North Adams. Massachusetts. 


120 000 SOLD 


: OVER 2 
‘THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at follow- 
ing prices, postpaid: 

Morocco. Calf. Seal. 
$0.30 $0.50 0.75 
-40 18 1.00 
Tce ean 10.00 ‘* EX ALS -50 90 1.25 
Cea oomn El EL O.O0 epee ee 65 1.25 1.75 
Makes a very acceptable present to a gentleman or lady, svn 
Patentee and reat Nata ee Rabat TAMES 6. et hae 1231 a 

Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D, C. D> , 
Please mention the Congregationalist. AT. DEC. 30, '90 


No. 5x holds #4.00 in silver, 
oo ie & aS 6.00 *f 


——————— 
EW 
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AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


VAS \ S 
FAMINE 
LOE ZINN 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Church Finances was the subject discussed 
last Monday morning. Rey. R. B. Tobey dis- 
cussed Current Expenses. He deprecated the 
raising of money by pew rentals or entertain- 
ments, claiming that success by the. first 
method is fatal to a spirit of equality and by 
the second to spirituality. As a graduate of 
numerous finance committees who have sought 
out many inventions for raising funds, the 
speaker favored the weekly offering system as 
being Scriptural, businesslike and adapted to 
the present time, when there are more wage- 
earners than ever hefore who are paid at shorter 
intervals. Rev. W. H. G. Temple, in discus- 
sing the question of Benevolences, favored the 
Methodist plan of massing all the contribu- 
tious for the year and then apportioning them 
among,the different objects, allowing those 
who prefer to divide their own contributions 
to Jo so. 


——— 

Our Lord God is like a printer who sets the 
letters backwards. We see and feel Him set 
the types here but we cannot read them. 
When we are printed off yonder in the life to 
come we shall read all clear and straightfor- 
ward. Meantime we must have patience.— 
Luther. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


The White City.—An evening at the World’s Fair, 
illustrate by a set of nearly 150 fine slides, by the aid of 
a calcium light. The subscriber gives lecture or illus- 
trates for others. Terms surprisingly low. ‘D.” 


K. S. C. desires to find for a young woman a place in 
a private family, where she may assist in housework 
and where she may bring her child (aged six weeks) 
with her. References are desired and full particulars 
will be given. Address Mrs. J. T. Coolidge, Jr., 114 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


126 Tyimouk Sk 
Ob. Fark Ste Church, 
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Clean are 


Sterling Silver Inlaid FQoRS & 


Pieces of silver are inlaid in the back of the bowl 
h and handle, then the article is plated entire. See 
® that each article is stamped on the back of handle, 
“Ee. Steriinec Inraip HE.” Ask your jewelerfor ¢ 
h them, or send for circular. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. ¢ 


Clocks 


French Mantel, 
English Hall, 
Travelling. 


IMPORTATIONS OF THIS SEASON, 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO, 


11 Washington St., cor. West. 


43 
YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Educational. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, ; 


Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ul.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT QO. FISK & Co. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Terms 500. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 


NEw York, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 


Day School for Girls, 22 Fast 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5, Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. 


BRADFORD ACADETTY, Bradford, lass. 


SOCIAL REUNION. 


A cordial invitation is extended to all former teachers 
and pupils of Bradford Academy to a reunion at the 
VENDOME, Boston, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1893, 
from 2 to 6 P.M. Lunch at 3.30 o'clock, followed by 
addresses. Charge per plate, $1.50. Husbands cordially 
invited. Apply fer tickets betore Nov. 18, to g 

Miss M. C. BARSTOW, Bradford, Mass. 


pre 


A $4.00 Bible 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Extraordinary Premium for 


1894 


We offer it FREE. 
““The Congregationalist’’ Teacher's 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one 


- $6 


For #8.60 we will senda copy of the Bible to 
the new subscriber also. 


new subscriber with - - - 


Or we offer 
The Congregationalist for one year (to 
an old or new subscriber) and a copy 
of thé Bible for’. - ‘  - ) aia 


THE ‘‘ CONGREGATIONALIST ’? TEACHER’S 
BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 43 x 6g x 1} A 
inches. The text occu- 
pying about 1,000 pages; 
the * Helps ’’ 500 pages. 

Type—a special size, very 
distinet, larger than 
Nonpareil, clear as Min- 
ion. 

Paper—extra quality, 
thin and clear white. 


Binding—best French 
seal, divinity circuit, ‘ 
round corners, leather 
lined, silk sewed, red 
under gold edges. 


The Helps—entirely 
new and unusually full 
and complete, edited by 
the most eminent Ameri- 
canand British scholars, 
supplemented by elabo- 
rate indexes; concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chron- 
ological tables, &c., and by many new maps. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 


THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell copies of the Bible, sent 
postpaid for BB.25. 


The Congregationalist was established in 
1816 and has long been recognized as the 
national representative of the denomination. 
It is popular rather than technical. Itisa 
religious paper perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the whole family circle. It has not 
a dull page. It does not use padding; every 
line is valuable and worth reading. Ilus- 
trations of high ‘orade are frequently intro- 
duced. The new form (magazine page) gives. 
universal ‘satisfaction. Liberal plans for 
the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 
than ever. Subscription price, if paid in ad- 
vance, $3.00. Trial subscription, 3 months, 
25 cents; 6 months, $1.00. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 


to all mew subscribers for 1894, 
new name with $6 


Send 
Receive 


The Congregationalist, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 


your renewal and a 


two papers and 
the $4.00 Bible. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 27. 


Phe subject brought by the leader, Miss 
Lucy M. Fay of Lowell, was the manifestation 
of the Spirit of God as shown on the day of 
Pentecost and as it is experienced now in the 
hearts and lives of Christians. Miss Cham- 
berlain of Turkey told of an Armenian girl 
who, while never having heard of anything 
better, yet longed four something to iead her 
out of the life she was living. At last she 
heard of the school at Sivas and without 
knowing what it was she asked her parents 
to let her go. When they persisted in refus- 
ing she ran away to the school, her mother 
cursing her as she went. She became an 
earnest and useful Christian worker. : 

A similar interesting experience of Rey. Mr. 
Chandler’s in India was given by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. E, S. Hume, and another instance of 
the working of the Spirit was given by Mrs. 
Oramel Gulick of Japan, who said that the 
missionaries there often see most wonderful 
evidence of the Spirit’s presence. Thus was 
brought vividly to mind the fact that the 
Holy Spirit works in different ways, some- 
times by the written word, sometimes by the 
spoken message and again in His direct in- 
fiuence upon the heart, but always to the same 
end, 

I believe that people will always go to 
church because they will always feel the 
need of it and the good cf it. It will last, 
not because it is a custom or a duty, but 
because it satisfies an everlasting need of 
the soul.—James Freeman Clarke. 


4 ee 

Learn to say ‘‘No’’; it will be of more 
use to you than to be able to read Latin.— 
Spurgeon. 
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Their honeymoon was over, 
The timothy and clover 
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A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS. 


“The Congregationalist 
... SERVICES ... 


Issued semi-monthly.. One complete 
service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each service will appear 
in the Congregationalist, and the service 
immediately thereafter will be issued as 
a convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed im fall as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies, 1 eent each, postpaid. 


bed 


Subscriptions for single copies of the Sery- 
ices, Series of 1893-1894, two complete services 
each month to be sent as issued, 25 cents. 


No. Il. 
A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING. 
2d Edition Now Ready. 


No. 2—A service commemorating the 
Pilgrims (Season of Forefathers’ Day), 
issued 14 Nov. To follow: No. 3—A 
service for Christmastide. No. +A 
service for the New Year. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIS®T. 


After the Honeymoon. 


In all the summer fields was 
turning brown. 


"Twas morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying 


She puckered up her fore- 
head in a frown. 


Floors sadly needed scrubbing, 
\ Black kettles needed rubbing, 


Her castles in the air had 
toppled down. 


When lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, - 
For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown 


induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it ‘ 
No happier home existed in the town. 


GoldDust Washing Powder 


Sold everywhere. 


Cleans everything. 


Made only by N. K: FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


) ’ &t. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 


Pleases everybody. 


Cty 


W. L. DOUGLAS © 
$3 S ae O Es Gentlemen. 


Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price. 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory. to protect you against high prices. Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped shoes to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe, If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W.L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. g 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot suns you. Send for catalogue wit 
fall instructions how to order by mail. 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


For 


8 
Sent by mail, Rosters 


Twin Remedies 
Buffalo Lithia Water 


AND 


Hot Springs 


IN 


Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic 
Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s 
Disease and Calculi. 


Surgeon (retired) U. 8. 
Navy, Resident Physi- 
cian Hot Springs, Ark., swys:—‘* My experience in 
the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is limited 
to the treatment of Gout, Rheumatism and that 
hybrid disease, ‘ Rheumatic Gout’ (so-called), which 
is in con{g@adistinction to the Rheumatoid Arthritis 
of Gare 

“T have had excellent results from this Water in 
these affections, both in my own person and in the 
treatment of patients for whom I have prescribed it. 
Of course the remedial agent is its contained Alka- 
lies and their solyent properties. 

‘‘ Hence it is a prophylactic as well as a remedy in 
Nephritic Colic and forming Caleuli, when due to a 
redundancy of Lithic Acid.” 


Dr. Algernon S. Garnett, 


Professor of Anatomy and 
Dr. Wm. B. Towles, jyateria Medica in the Med- 
ical Department of the University of Virginia, 
Jormer Resident Physician, Hot Springs, Va., says: 
—‘‘I feel no hesitancy whatéver in saying that in 
Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Stone in the 
Bladder, and in all Diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, L 
know of no remedy at all comparable to BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER. 

“Tts effects are marked in causing a disappear- 
ance of Albumen from the urine. In a single case 
of Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys I witnessed 
decided beneficial results from its use, and from its 
action in this case I should have great confidence in 
it as a remedy in certain stages of this disease.” 

Resident Phy- 
The late Dr. Wm. F. Carrington, sician, ° Hot - 
Springs, Ark., Surgeon (retired) U.S. Navy, says :— 
‘“ BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, has 
signally demonstrated its remedial power in Gout, 
Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Urie A¢id Gravel, 
and other maladies dependent upon the Uric Acid 
Diathesis. 

“It not only eliminates from the blood the dele- 
terious agent before it crystallizes, but dissolves it 
in the form of Calculi, at least to a size that renders 
its passage along its ureters and urethra compara- 
tively easy. Send twenty cases No. 2.” 

Resident Physician, Hot 
Dr. T. B. Buchanan, gyrings, Arkansas, says :— 
“Send me five cases BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 
Spring No. 2. I haye made use of this Water for 
Gout in my own person and prescribed it for 
patients similarly suffering, with the most decided 
beneficial results. I take great pleasure in advis- 
ing Gouty patients to these Springs.” 


Water for sale by all druggists. 
Pamphlets sent to any address. 


THomas F, Goope, 
: _ Buffalo Lithia Springs, 
Virginia. 
Agents for Boston: 
S. S. PIERCE & CO. 


DYSPEPSIA.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
JOHN H MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. 


mE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT Me 


GHURGH BELLS é feats 


PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 
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RISIBLES. 


In Sunderland in this State is a national 
park of much beauty in which is a wild, rocky 
amphitheater called the Devil’s Cathedral and 
Pulpit. A Smith College professor and a 
friend were there one day not long ago when 
the latter mounted the pulpit and began to 
preach. ‘Is this the regular supply or an ex- 
change?”’’ asked the professor. Quick as 
thought came the reply, ‘‘ An exchange, but the 
regular congregation! ”’ 

““Tamafraid, Bobby,” said his mother, “ that 
when I tell your papa what a naughty boy 
you’ve been today he will punish you.” 

“ Have you got to tell him? ” asked Bobby, 
anxiously. 

“O, yes, I shall tell him immediately after 
dinner.”’ 

The look of coneern upon Bobby’s face deep- 
ened until a bright thought struck him. 
‘Well, ma,’ he said, ‘‘ give him a better din- 
ner than usual. You might do: that much for 
me.’’—Hx, 

Jay Cooke, in 1866, told the following story: 
“One day, when I was putting goxernment 
bonds upon the market, I was gréatly an- 
noyed by the clerks telling me that there was 
an old man in the office who would do no 
business with them and must see me. To get 
rid of him I went out. Said he: ‘ Mr. Cooke, 
Thave got $3,000 in gold in this bag; I can’t 
do anything with it in the town where I live; 
they are circulating grocers’ checks and every- 
thing else for money and I am frightened be- 
cause I think I will be cheated if I dispose of 
it. Will you tell me on your word of honor if 
these bords are sound and right?’ I replied: 
‘If they are not right, nothing is right. Iam 
putting all I have in the world into them.’ 
After further conversation the man concluded 
to take them. ‘What denomination will you 
have them in?’ I asked. This was too much 
for the man. He had never heard that word 
usedin connection with business. Hescratched 
his head and said, ‘ You may give me $500 in 
Old School Presbyterian to please the old 
woman, but I will take the heft of it in Bap- 
tist!’”’ 

Rev. Brooke Hereford, formerly of Boston, 
does not like to be interrupted when he is 
busy writing a sermon, and so-.not long since, 
finding himself somewhat behindhand with 
his preparation for the coming Sunday, he re- 
tired to his study, giving explicit orders that 
he was not again to be disturbed by visitors 
no matter who might call. Pretty soon along 
came the autograph fiend, that is, a lady who 
_was collecting autographs and favorite texts 
of Boston preachers for a charitable object. 
She was so importunate that Mrs. Hereford 
at last went to the study door and tapped. 
“Brooke?” ‘Yes.’ ‘ There is alady down- 
Stairs, and’’— ‘‘ But, my dear”’— ‘“T know, 
Brooke, but she only wishes your autograph 
and favorite text, for dear charity’s sake.” 
Herefvurd yielded and dashed down his name 
and the reference, 1 Tim. 5: 13, on a sheet of 
paper. There was a grim smile on his face as 
he handed it to his wife. She took it down to 
the visitor and she, in return, went away re- 
joiciug. But when, in reviewing her treasures, 
she looked up Mr. Hereford’s text, she read: 
“And withal they learn to be idle, wandering 
about from house to house; and not only idle, 
but tattlers also and busybodies, speaking 


things which they ought not.” 
—_— { 
Perhaps the most valuable result of all edu- 


cation is the ability to make yourself do the 
thing you have to do when it ought to be 
done, whether you like it or not.—Huzley. 


For Weadache and Indigestion 

~ Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

A prominent physician of Buffalo, N. Y., says of 
it: “I have severe headaches and it relieves them. 
I am fond of the pleasures of the table and as a 
consequence of my indulgence there I have to pay 
the penalty. It divides penalty with me. Indeed, 
it is an indispensable article to me.” 


The Congregationalist 


THETA VERSION OF If. 


Fach Tells The Whole Story 
In Her Own Way. 


But Both Disclose the Plain Unvarnished 
Truth. 


There Is No Getting Around Such Facts 
As These. 


WATERBURY CENTRE, VT.,—This is a small 
town, but often interesting happenings take 
place, even in a small town. This will be 
found interesting news. 

Mrs. C. G. Town, a well-known resident of 
this place, tells the following story: 

‘““T was suffering terribly from neryousness,” 
she says, “‘caused by kidney troubles and back- 
ache, and was so weak I could not walk across 
the room without help. The nerves of my 
eyes were so affected that I feared that I 
would lose my sight. 

*“T saw Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy recommended so highly that 
I thought I would try it. I had not taken but 
one bottle of this wonderful medicine’ before 
my eyes were cleared of their dull aching, and 
all other pains and aches left me. 

“‘T grew stronger every day until I am now 
well and. able to do my own work. I cannot 
do half justice in the praise of this medicine, 
and I give these facts for the benefit of others 
who are ailing.” 


MRS. C. G. TOWN. 


Just over the State line in Champlain, N. Y., 
lives a lady widely known, Mrs. B. Wilson by 
name, who also tells an interesting story. 

“‘T have been seriously afflicted,” she says, 
“ with rheumatism for over 20 years and I did 
not think I could ever be cured. 

‘‘T have taken only two bottles of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
and am now taking the third, and I can truly 
say that I have not been so well and free from 
pain for twenty years. 

“What induced me to use this remedy was 
seeing the wonderful cure it wrought in my 
husband—it saved his life. 

“‘T feel it my duty therefore to tell the great 
benefits I have received from the use of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
and to advise all who are ailing to try this 
wonderful, medicine. : 

‘“T have the most unbounded confidence in 
the curative powers of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy.”’ 

Take this medicine now if you are not feel- 
ing just right, if you are weak, nervous, run 
down in health and strength; if you do not 
sleep well nights, and if you wake mornings 
tired and unrefreshed with little or no appetite 
for breakfast. 
constipation, stomach, liver or kidney com- 


Take it for beadache, backache, , 
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plaints. It is purely vegetable and harmless. 
Druggists sell it for $1.00. 


It should not be classed with ordinary 
patent medicines, for it is the discovery and 
prescription of Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., the well-known and successful 
specialist in curing nervous and chronic dis- 
eases. The doctor can be consulted free in 
any case, personally or by letter. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCARPETS foruse _ 
in CHURCHES at man 
x MI . ufacturers’ prices. We 
i] Vay a iI solicit correspondence, 


iOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


658 Washington St, ssyiStn'Se., Boston. 
CHURCH PEWS, with 
C 4 UJ R C | folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATINGS vr rowan 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and Al! Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°%2: 16th st.. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. By 


New York, N.Y. 


~ IMPROVED 


‘CHURCH CUSHIONS! 


an refer to over 1,000 churches, Send fos|jjj 
samples and prices, > 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 
90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


EY 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Befiector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivableuse. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. _ 


WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 


# 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake 8t., Chicago, Il. 
ERASE RON S55 1826, DF 
, (JHURGCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BEST. 
| MENEELY & ca, |eeNuine 
=, WEST-TROY N.Y. 


BELL-METAL. 
Ta CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
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The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


meECHE 


(Tasteless—Effectual. ) 


BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 

Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 

Liver Complaint, 
and Female Ailments. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 265 Canal St. 
QbB 
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Our Mothers Say: 


omfort 
Powder 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, 
Chafing, Burns, 
Pimples, Sunburn, 
Itching, Tender Feet, 


Infant Chafing, and Scalding. 


Send 4c. in stamps for sample. Sold by druggi-ts. 
Price, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


GOMFORT SOAP, the Best Baby Soap, 26 cents a cake, 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,6007 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective 4 perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
e have never /ailed to effect a perma: 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment, 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


$5 to $15 per day, at 
home, selling 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watcher 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good ar 
new, on all kinds of meta 
with gold, silver or nickel 
No-experience. No capita) 
Every house has goods neea 
ing plating. Wholesale t« 
agents $5, Write for circu 


'o., Columbus, 0. 
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FOR THE PUBLIC WELFARE, 


The city of Norwich, Ct., has appropriated 
$3,600 toward the uaintenauee of the Otis Free 
Public Library the coming year. Since this 
venerable public library nas. been made “ free,’’ 
about one year ago, the number of takers of 
books has increased nearly eightfold. Its re- 
cently improved edifice includes a spacious, 
well-lighted reading-room on the ground floor, 
to which all comers are cordially weleomed— 
an opportunity for all classes far in advance 
of anything the town has ever previously en- 
joyed. 

The William W. Backus Hospital, dedicated 
recently, is a signal advance upon Norwich’s 
previous appliances for meeting the physical 
needs of the people. It is the munificent gift 
of two citizens, Messrs. William W. Backusand 
William A. Slater, and in its ample grounds, 
its commanding and salubrious site, its beau- 
tiful edifices and generous endowment, repre- 
sents nearly half a million of dollars. It can 
care for eighty patients aud thirty of its beds 
are understood to be free. In adaptation to 
its purposes it is pronounced by competent 
judges unsurpassed, if not unequaled. 

Chicago is finally to have a home for her 
Academy of Science. For years she has had 
no place in which to store her valuable collec- 
tions. Now Mr. Mathew Laflin has given 
$75,000 toward. a building, and the Lincoln 
Park commissioners have added $25,000 more, 
on condition that it be located within the 
grounds of the park and that they have offices 
init. They will also care for it and keep it in 
repair. There was litile hesitation in accept- 
ing the conditions. Professor Peabody, who 
secured and put in order the splendid collec- 
tions in the Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
building of the fair,in making one of the prin- 
cipal addresses at the laying of the corner 
stone, said that the purpose of the organiza- 
tion is threefold—to investigate, to instruct, 
and to gather and care for a large and well- 
arranged museum. This with the other libra- 
ries, present and prospective, and the pro- 
posed Columbian Museum, for which large 
and valuable collections have been already 
secured from the displays in Jackson Park, 
will add greatly to the attractions of Chicago 
as an educational center and as a place of res- 
idence for those who love learning and yet do 
not want to withdraw from the activities and 
enthusiasm of commercial life. 

Mr. Drexel has given a rare collection of 
plants, now on exhibition in Chicago, to that 
city as the beginning of a public garden. To 
this gift Mr. G. W. Childs has added his col- 
lection of rare palms, pines, etc., also on ex- 
hibition, worth perhaps $10,000, on condition 
that none of these plants shall ever be sold, 
and that to this collection he shall have the 
privilege of adding from the duplicates in 
his gardens in Philadelpbia. Mr. Childs has 
bought the log house which was built in order 
to show just how the Michigan luntbermen 
live when in camp. It cost $500. At the 
close of the fair it will be taken down and 
earried to Mr. Child’s country home near 
Philadel phia. 


If you have to 


take Cod Liver Oil this winter, try Cas- 
well, Massey & Co.’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil with Pepsin and Qninine. 


Why ? 


For the reason that almost all the leading 


physicians prescribe it. The most gen- 
erally recommended of all Emulsions. 
Get it from your druggist or write to us. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 


‘phites 
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Letters from Mothers 


speak in 
warm terms 
of what 
Sicotaads 
Emulsion 
has done 
for their del- 
icate, sickly 
children, « 
It’s use has / 
brought ===> 
thousands back to rosy health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
is employed with great 
success in all ailments that re- 
duce flesh and strength. Little 
ones take it with relish. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. Ali druggists. 


How thas picture reminds us of the littleround 
boltle in the old medicime-chest, and as we 
huve seen rt on the shelf in thé country store. 


50 | 
YEARS 


in the 


Homes 


and Stores 
of 


New England. 


Such arecord among the peopie and deal 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for the 
real worth of this well-known remedy. 

For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the ‘‘life-boat’’ is to the ship- 
wrecked sailor,—vche first means of safe- 
zy, and therefore always close at hand. 

For Coughs and Colds it always 
brings relief in dispelling the disease and 
assisting to thenormalhealthy condition. 


Contains no opium — Perfectly safe. 
Price 35¢c. Sold by all Druggists. 


CHAS, B. KINGSLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass. 


A Lame Back or a Pain in thé side cured by 
using Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. 
By maillie. “Zhe Best Plaster Made.” 


BABYS BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
affcrd immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 
rest and sleep, and point toa 
» perraanent and economical (be. 
cause most speedy) cure when 
the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials attest their wonderful, ut- 
iuiling, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every 
where. PorreR DRUG AND CHEM. CorP., Boston. 
** \j] About ‘he Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


NA DY’ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY § by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
<2 lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 

iN Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
instantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 


L P Fisher Jan93 
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, ee re you familiar with 
; BObeenes housekeeper finds a ; 
. ee slice of delicious Ham, just ; WS this? 
~—Z& broiled to a turn, or a dainty Ey] This is not a case 
& sliver of Breakfast Bacon, fur- ; 
G/ * fe ata where 
nishes a most appetizing relish / 
with 
Flesh, Fish, or Fowl 


Only Grocers who really handle 
the BEST GOODS will supply the 
‘*FERRIS”’ brand, but it is worth the 
; INSIST upon 
’ having these CHOICE MEATS. 


Consumer’s while to 


“Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt” 

| as its acquaintances will 

‘| attest. 


RAN 


| “A Little Higher in Price, BUT!!!” 


THE EXCITEMENT 


IN OUR 


SILK DEPARTMENT 


Last week, caused by the UNUSUAL PRICES made on RICH NOVELTY and BROCADE SILKS, contin- 
ued up to Saturday night. We realized that, in order to sell our surplus wholesale stock, it was neces- 
sary to do SOMETHING UNUSUAL. This week we offer all the magnificent rich BROCHES and high 
class Novelties, made exclusively for our retail trade, at the same fabulous prices. 


AT ) A magnificent cojlection of 
~» >) A F S | Evening Silks, all choice goods 
Ww ffer x . g iv 8 ¢ 
AT | Ve offer Figured Peau de| ALL cool A superb hho de of | newest shaden ii aii an naman 
| Soie Broches, in evening RICH EVENING SILKS, > grounds, dainty effects and ele- 
\ and steel shades and many all late novelties and worth & i | gant Brocades, for party ae 
| in oo - $2.00 and $2.50 per yard. j reception dresses, always sold at 
5 choice is s, always sold at r You should see the display PER YD. $3.00 per yard. 
$1.25 and $1.50 per yard. reciate +I 
Por Vani | to appreciate the values. AT 
A grand display of magnifi- 
; cent Lyons goods, unequaled in 
) the country, and worth $5.00 
AT | We are selling Broche AT We offer a superb lot of B | per yard. 
; Black and Dark Ground J 
| Armures, Striped Broche Brocades, with colored fig- PER YD. 
f Gros Grains, evening and r ures, rich, elegant goods, re- | We shall sell a few exceptionally Rich, High Class 
street shades. al $175 cently $3.5 : -d. F Novelties, some of the finest goods made, cost 
8 | a Wayans 175 5 7 y $8 Boiper yard sath from $6.00 to $11.00 per yard, now all at 
} and $2.00 per yard. lot is small in quantity. 


Per Yard. 


$2.98. 


The figures are about 1-4 the values, and the opportunity is remarkable. Understand that we are 


not offering auction lots, or manufacturer’s seconds, but high cla 


_ American trade.. 
are within the reach of all. 


_ 10: ss goods made in Lyons for the finest 
This is the greatest demonstration that has ever been made in Rich Silks. 


The prices 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston 


DR. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 


| HAV#E seen many varieties of experience among my fellowmen, and have had many ups and downs in 


my own ministry. There are many things which I should not do again if, with my present knowl- 
edge, I were permitted to begin life once more. But even if that opportunity were afforded me, I would 


choose again to be a minister of the gospel, only with more enthusiasm and self-sacrifice than ever. J de- 


.sire to say, with the sainted Henry Martyn, ‘‘ Thank God, I am Christ’s minister.”’—From the Ministry of 


the Word, a volume of lectures by Dr. Taylor to theological students. 
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A $4.00 Bible 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Extraordinary Premium for 


1894 


We offer it FREE. 
“The Congregationalist’"\ Teacher's 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one 


$6 


new subscriber with - : = : 


For $8.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to 
the new subscriber also. 


Or we offer 
The Congregationalist for one year (to 


an old or new subscriber) and a copy 
of the Bible for - ef ee : - $5 


THE ‘*‘ CONGREGATIONALIST ’? TEACHER’S 
BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 43 x 63 x 1} 
inches. The text occu- 
pying about 1,000 pages; 
the “ Helps ’’ 500 pages. 


Ty pe—a special size, very 
distinet, larger than 
Nonpareil, clear as Min- 
ion. : 

Paper—extra quality, 
thin and clear white. 


Binding—best French 
seal, divinity circuit, 
round corners, leather 
lined, silk sewed, red 
under gold edges. 


The Helps—entirely 
new and-unusually full 
and complete, edited by 
the most eminent Ameri- 
canand British scholars, 
supplemented by elabo- 
rate indexes; concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chron- 
ological tables, &c., and by many néw maps. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 


THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell copres of the Bible, sent 
postpaid for $3.25. 


The Congregationalist was established in 
1816. and has long been recognized as the 
national representative of the denomination. 
It is popular rather than technical. Itisa 
religious paper perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the whole family circle. It has not 
a dull page. It does not use padding; every 
line is valuabte and worth reading. Illus- 
trations of high grade are frequently intro- 
duced. The new form (magazine page) gives 
universal satisfaction. Liberal plans for 
the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 
than ever. Subscription price, if paid in ad- 
vance, $3.00. Trial subscription, 3 months, 
25 cents ; 6 months, $1.00. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 


to all new subscribers for 1894. 
new name with $6 


Send 
Receive 


The Congregationalist, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 


your renewal and a 


two papers and 
the $4.00 Bible. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER, 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs . . 9 4 - c " 5 ; 643 
The Permanent Influence of the Fair & 5 643 
Uncounted Factors . : é 5 644 
Our Leading Metropolitan Church . , 644 
Why Are You Nota Christian? . i cl 644 
Week in Review. . 5 . ; ’ . 645 
In Brief . , fs . A . F 646 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: 
Washington . 0 7 é . : i , 647 
» The Interior . . ‘ 4 : i 6 A 647 
CURRENT THOUGHT. fo Sas Sh ea 5 648 
CONTRIBUTIONS; 
A Reform in Funeral Customs. Anna L, 
Dawes . 5 . . ‘ H 5 5 ry 649 
Impracticable. Rey. A. H, Quint, D. D. = 649 
The “ Totlings”’ and Their Society. Rev. F. E. 
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ham ., fs 5 f ‘ F . F * . 651 
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Smith, D. D. : F : ' 3 é 1 651 
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I. W.Sneath . ; . ° c p . ° 673 
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Louise Manning Hodgkins-. ‘ " 6 652 
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Sunday Occupations for Children. Third Les- 
son. Some of God’s Promises of a Saviour. 
Mrs. Clara Smith Colton 5 d ° 4 655 
Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin ‘ h . 656 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Nov. 19 - 657 
Y. P. S. C. E—Topic for Nov.19-25 . . . . 658 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM . , 5 - 658 
LITERATURE. . ‘ pe ase 5 A » 659 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
A New Pastor for Broadway Tabernacle . 662 
Ohio Sunday School Convention . ‘ o ' 662 
Washington State Association . ' wt 5 G62 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
The German and American Educators—a se- 
lection ° ‘ : ‘ cs ‘ 4 . 661 
From the Hawkeye State 5 A 5 665 
Important Action at Smith College . 665 
The Bible—a Text-Book on Sociology—a selec- 
tion fs : 3 ee ‘ ; 5 665 
Notices . . ; ; 4 3 4 ; "4 ° 665 
Our Polity in Practice 667 
Gleanings . q A 4 ‘ 2 . < 5 668 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting 669 


Boston Superintendents’ Union 669 
Marriages and Deaths 5 669 
The Business Outlook . ‘ _ A ; 670 
Biographical : 5 - é . A : 670 
President Cleveland’s Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation " ; Fi 3 a J a . ‘ 671 
Progress Since Sumner’s Day—a selection 672 
The Negro’s Progress—a selection f ° ’ 672 
A Kind Word for New Methods—a selection 672 
Two Modern Kings—a selection , . fs 672 
What Men Say ... 5 E 3 ‘ A . 674 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. : 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationatist, 1849. 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE, $3.00. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEaST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
otf expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a epors receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 2 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 


9 November 1893, 
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My praise of this Service (No. 1) is un- 
stinted, both as to contents and mechanical 
execution. 

—PASTOR UNION CHURCH, PROVIDENCE. 


“The Congregationalist” 
»«» SERVICES . 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 
service in. each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 Cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each, postpaid. 


__ Subscriptions for single copies of the Sery- 
ices, Series of 1893-1894, two complete services 
each month to be sent as issued, 25 cents. 


No. 1, A Service of Thanksgiving. 
(3d Edition.) 

No. 2, Commemorating the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 


(Season of Forefathers’ Day.) 


To follow: No. 3—A Service for 
Christmastide. No. 4—A Service for 
the New Year. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (e.ght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Whe White City.—An evening at the World’s Fair 
illustrated by a set of nearly 150 fine slides, by the aid of 
a calcium light. The subscriber gives lecture or illus- 
trates for others, Terms surprisingly low. ‘ D.? 


Wanted.—aA position as companion to a lady in or 
near Boston, by an educated middle-aged lady. Best 
of references given. Address A. B. C., care Congrega- 
tionalist. 


.Wanted.—For Christian service to save un ruly boys,. 
young men who have given themselves to God. Har 
work, simple fare, small pay, on an industrial farm 
where some manual labor wil be required. There will 
be thorough training for institutional work. Address 
Rey. John Dooly, Supt., Burnham Industrial Farm, 
Canaan Four Corners, N. Y 

Housekeeper.—A middle-aged lady of superior abil 
ity desires a position as housekeeper in a private family- 
where one or more servants are employed; city or coun- 
try; terms reasonable. Address N. H.,14 Chestnut St.,. 
Chelsea, Mass. 


OHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 1893. Contains new 


songs and responsive readings. 
single copy by mail. 

JESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio, A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday- 
School, Price,5 cents a single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nature are :—‘‘The Gift of God,”” “Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,” ‘Christmas Joy Bells," “Noel,’’ ‘‘Good: 
Will to Men,’’ ‘Peace on Earth,’ and ‘The Christ of Bethle- 
hem."’_ Price of each, Nal per single copy by mail. 
SANTA CLAUS ISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by J. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata. 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is, 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are “A Jolly Christmas,’ ‘One Christmas Eve,” “A Christ-- 
mas Vision,’ ‘The New Santa Claus,”’ ‘‘Santa Claus & Co.,’? 
“Judge Santa Claus,'' ‘‘Catching Kriss Kringle,” “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,’ “The Waifs’ Christmas.’’ Price of each 30% 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘Under the Palms" and “The 
Choicest Gift’’ are also.suitable for Christmas, though not de- 
signed especially for the purpose. Price 30 cts, All of the above- 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled: 
“‘Bethlehem’’ by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price so cents by mail. 

A OMRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J. 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment whic 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 
both. It is very entertaining and will no doubt meet with muchy 
favor. Price ro cents per single copy. 

A OHRISTMAS REVERIE, by W..L. Mason is an- 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap- 

roval. Price ro cents per single copy. 

THE WONDERFUL STORY, by Mary B. Brooks and 
G, F. Root gives the principal events of the life of our Lord. 
while oh earth, in beautiful verses, Scripture readings and ex- 
pressive music. Price 20 cents per single copy by mail. B 

The December number of the “MUSICAL VISITOR” 
will contain anthems for Christmas and will bea very useful, 
number in that direction. Price x5 cents per copy by mail. 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application, 


‘ THE JOMN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


16 pages, Price 5 cents per 


¥ 
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READY EVERYWHERE WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER FIRST. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE | 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


The First Number of a New Volume. Beginning Some Important Serials. 


Illustrations py CuipE HassaM, CHARLES DANA GIBSON, GEORGE WHARTON Epwarps, E. L. M. Pape, Lours Lors, 
W. TABER, J. CARRELL Lucas, M. TRAUTSCHOLD, GEORGE MICHEL, C. W. ALLERS, MARY HALLocK FOOTE, WALTER SHIRLAW. 


THE CONTENTS INCLUDE: 


A Very Timely Paper on Bismarck. The report of Tramping with Tramps. A record of most unusual ad- 
a visit to Bismarck at Friedrichsruh, by a personal friend of ventures. A study of tramp life in America,— North, East, 
the ex-chancellor—his conversation on American and Ger- South, and West,—how tramps live, how they travel, how 
man topics, etc. Illustrated. they are treated in different parts of the country; by a young 


An Unpublished Poem by Ralph Waldo Emerson.. man who has lived with them, disguised as a tramp. With 
Written to Lowell on his fortieth birthday. get She ae we Talon e 


Fifth Avenue. Illustrated by Childe Hassam. “My First Lions.’”? An exciting story of hunting fierce 


A delightful paper by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with 
ten large illustrations. 


Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. The first 
of two papers contributed by the nearest friend of the great 
actor, containing in the familiar letters glimpses of Mr. 
Booth, the winning companion and the generous friend. 

James Russell Lowell on «*‘Humor, Wit, Fun, 
and Satire.” 


game in Eastern Africa—the first of several similar papers. 
Illustrated. 


A Story by Charles Egbert Craddock. The frst 
half of “The Casting Vote,”’ by the author of “In the Ten- 
nessee Mountains.” Illustrated. 


Complete Stories by Mary Hallock Foote, Anna Eichberg 
King, A. W. Drake, and Richard Malcolm Johnston. 


Artists’ Adventures: ‘“‘The Rush to Death.’’ 


A hitherto unpublished essay, the first 
of several to be printed by arrangement with Mr. Lowell’s 
literary executor. 

George Michel, a Great French Painter. An article 
on “The Painter of Montmartre,” richly illustrated with re- 
productions of his works. . 

A Story by George Kennan. A Psychological Stud 
from Life, entitled “John Henderson, Artist,” by the famous 
Siberian traveler, George Kennan. 

Escape of the Confederate Secretary of War. 
A narrative of the adventurous experiences of General John 


C. Breckinridge after Appomattox, by John Taylor Wood, 
a member of the party. Illustrated. 


First of a group of separate papers recording notable adven- 
tures, either humorous, dangerous, or tragic in character, 
from the pens of well-known American artists, with illus- 
trations by the authors. Walter Shirlaw’s “ Rush to Death” 
in this number will be followed by a humorous story of a 
French courier, “‘ Baader,” by F. Hopkinson Smith, in the 
Christmas number. 


Taking Napoleon to St. Helena. The second part of 
the diary of the Admiral’s Secretary who accompanied Napo- 
leon into exile. 


‘¢ Luvbyrd Goes a-Courting ”’ js one of several humor- 
ous contributions to the “ Lighter Vein” department,— il- 
lustrated by C. D. Gibson. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY MARK TWAIN, 


which will begin in the December CENTURY, like several of Mark Twain’s stories, has for its scene a steamboat town on the 
Mississippi River forty years ago. It is perhaps the most dramatic novel that Mark Twain has ever written. ‘‘ Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,” a hard-headed country lawyer, furnishes much of the fun that one naturally ex- 
pects to find in a story by the author of “The Innocents Abroad,” but he appears in quite 
another light in the murder trial which forms the thrilling climax of the story. The plot 
introduces a novel and ingenious employment of science in the detection of crime. The 
story will run through six or seven numbers. Other important serials to begin soon include: 


A NEW SERIES OF COLE’S ENGRAVINGS. - 


The publication in THE CenTuRY of engravings of Old Italian Masters by Timothy Cole 
has made an epoch in the history of American art by the popularization of the work of the 
world’s greatest painters. Mr. Cole is now engaged upon a supplemental series on the Old 
Dutch Masters, the results of which are such as one might expect from the enthusiasm of 
The first of these will appear in the Christmas number. 


IMPORTANT PAPERS ON MUSIC. 


Following the articles already printed in THE CENTURY on musical topics by such eminent composers as Messrs. Gounod, Mas- 
senet, and Saint-Saéns, THE CENTURY will print a group of similar papers on the great composers of the past, from the pens of the 
most famous of living musicians. These will include a brilliant paper on Schumann by Grieg, another on Schubert by Dvorak, a 
third on Berlioz by Reyer (the composer of “‘Salammb6’’), a study of Grieg by William Mason, and others of equal interest. 


IMPORTANT EXPEDITIONS. 


At the present time THE CENTURY is gathering, and will soon print, the results of expeditions recently completed or now being 
carried out in distant and little-visited parts of all the five great continents of the world. 


December will be a great Christmas Number. 

. Four, Dollars will bring you this splendid magazine for one year. Begin with the new volume, November number. Tut Century is always issued on THE 

is { FIRST DAY OF THE MONTH. Dealers will receive subscriptions, or remittances may be made to the publishers direct by check, draft, money- or express-order, 
or in registered letter. Single numbers, 35 cents each. y THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


" CALIFORNIA ana 
“ Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


CORRESPONDENCE LF¥SSONS given by 
the specialist in letter-writing of Chautauqua Univer- 
sity in friendly, business and diplomatic letters and 

» society notes. Address F. B. CALLAWAY, 147 West 61st 
St., New York. 


oN . IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON, 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FAOT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIS™, 


There is this trouble about special 
providences,— namely: there is often 
a doubt as to which party was intended 
to be the beneficiary. Inthe case of the 
Children, the Bears and the Prophet, 


the bears got more real satisfaction 
out of the episode than the prophet 
did, because they got the children.— 
Pupp’NHEAD WILson’s CALENDAR. 


Mr. Cole in his new work. 


He 


Published This Day: 
NUMBER 102, ane 
THE OLD 


FARMERS’ ALMANAGK 


FOR 1894. 
ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


Price Ven Cents. 


Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, 
: 1 Somerset Street. 


BI B L ES From all publishers. 
Every grade and price. 
> 
1 Greatest 
Devotional Books (ue 
Theological and 
miscellaneous BO O KS 
We supply any book, by any publisher, to 
churches, Sunday schools, students and the gen- 


eral reader at lowest prices. Special attention 
given to mail orders. 


Ye 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
WILLIAM WARE & CQO., Publishers, Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society. 


BOsTON. 


640 The Congregationalist 


SPeCCOCCCUOTUDVUTUTEUTPTEUTUVUTVVIVTVBTVVVVTVEVTVVA 


2 for the price of l 


é 
e 
_ Practically your choice of any 


American periodical FREE. 


VTVVVVVEVETSVEVSEVVVVE 


We have carefully investigated the offer made below by the Godey Publish: 
ing Co. and have taken advantage of it ourselves. We believe it to be absolutely 
trustworthy in every particular, 


4 
C.& H.R. 


Pres't.N.Y. 


Pres't-Lincoln 
Ex Post Master General U.S.A. 


Nat'l Bank Nye 


and 


Ex Post Master New York City. 


bscription to ANY ONE 
Nes or Periodicals: | 


LED ‘OFFER, 


SCriptio 


as fol 


S$ & SCRIBNER’S. 


GODEY’ 
Ue ‘¢ LIPPINCOTT’S. 


Regtilar Drice of both is $6.00. 
“6 Re 6.00. 


oc 


“ REVIEW OF REVIEWS. f 5-50. it se ero fa MOY “eg 
‘ ‘© PRTERSON’S MAGAZINE. ‘* 5.00. fs ac 3002 ce ‘s 
of ‘¢ Goop: HouSEKEEPING. a 5.00. CL “se 3.00 mance < 
sf ‘“* DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE. ‘‘ 5-00. ce ts 35008 » ee < 
Ce *“¢ THE COSMOPOLITAN. Se 450s & 6 B00) fe ot 
og ““ New York LEDGER. & 5.00. is BIOo | (6 Ss 
ce ‘¢ SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs. ‘ 4.50. ce ee 3.00) ‘s 
oe ‘¢ LIFE. es es 8.00. gu BG cOOMmnL: ‘ 
6c (73 JUDGE. 66 6c 8.00, “e 6 5.00 “6 6c 
66 “¢ PUCK. 6 a9 8.00. ee “6 5.00 “ce 6“ 
«“ NortH Am. Revirw.  ‘ 8.00. « ao ReCOnn aes 
Ke <THE CENTURY.  \4¢ # 7.00, ce ee WOOVe | a cS 
€ “* HARPER’S BAZAAR. Ht 7.00. ae <6 AuOOy mre oe 
ce “© HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ck 7.00, Ss a A OO ne ue 
- ‘¢ FRANK LESLIz’s ILL’D WEEKLY. 7.00, sb at 4:00) 6 tt 


The above combinations are merely suggestions. If you prefer to couple Godey's witht 
any other periodical we will furnish rates corresponiiiny to the above on any American 
publication desired. This is not an ordinary clubbing proposition. Ternis like these were 
never offered before; and cannot be had elsewhere. é 

“Gopey’s Macazine in its latest number just received will compare favorably with any similar 
publication on either side of the water.. The illustrations are superb, and .the Jetter press is perfect. 
Its contributions are selected with great care and judgment. Itis truly an educator while always 
entertaining, The lithographic portraits of eminent society ladies,are as perfect as the most exquisite 
water colors. Their complete novels in every issue invariably furnish delightful reading.”—W, VY. 
Maitland Express. , 
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Above ofter good on/y when remittances are sent, direct to 


Godey Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, New York. : 


\NVOTE—Remit to Godey’s, by Postal Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


Pilgrin Christmas Services| Christmas “2° 1893 


HAZARD & TUFTS, Editors. THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST:—A 


Pe oy Christmas peat od By Dr. W. HowaRrp 
R S OF OANK. Songs. Dialogues, Recitations. Ouvly a 
es> Zz NEW SERVICE XXITX afd few rehearsals needed ............ 3® ceuts by mail. 


OUR SAVIOR-KING.—By the Rey. Ropertr 
Lowry. A Splendid Musical Christmas Service, 
new this season. 26 puges........ ®& cents by mail. 

THE CROWNING’ DAY.—A service with new 
music for primary classes, by Mrs. WiLtzuR F. 
CRAFTS and HUBERT P. MAIN....6 cents by mail, 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No 24.—Contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols......... 4 cents by mail. 


-* GOOD WILL TO MEN:-: 


The Regular Edition, Original Music, 16 pages. | 

100 copies, $4.00; single copies,-5 cents. 

; The Abridged Edition, Familiar Music, 8 pages. 

100 copies, $2.00; single copies, 3 cents. No. 4. Choice, fresh, simple...... 4 cents by mail, 
ae sie oS veld A good line of Octave Anthems for Choirs. 


Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, etc, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 Bast 9th St., New York. 


ALSO 
I. Christmas Gospel. 
1X. Child Immanuel. XI. Coronation. 
XVII. Guiding Star. XXI. Holy Child. 
XXV. Good Tidings of Good. 


Price, 100 copies, $4.00; samples to superintendents, 2 cts. each. 


IV. Manger Child. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. ¥. B, DENIO, Bangor, Me, 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
- BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


RECiITATIONS COR CHRISTMAS TIME. 


9g November 1893. 


TWO BOOKS... 
By MRS. ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


sie 5 0e 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Customs and Fashions of 


Old New England. 
$1.25. 


“Thanks to her investigation, we may follow 
the Puritan child from his eradle through his 
jife. There is not one of the fifteen chapters 
which is not full of interest.’”—WN. Y. Sun. 


12mo, cloth, - 


EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
The Sabbath in 


Puritan New England. 
$1.25. 


“A fresh and valuable book.”’—Critic. 

“It is interesting, entertaining, instructive.” 
—Evangelist. 

“A graphic picture of the life of the Puri- 
tans.”— Boston Traveller. 


{ 


12mo, cloth, - 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


Zee Parlor Organ Galaxy. Vol.4. 


By W. F. SUDDS. A fine c¢ol- 
lection (vocal and instrumental) 
for the reed organ, coming within 
the ability of young performers. 
Price, paper, 50.3 boards, 75e. 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. Yol.2. 


By W. F. SUDDS. RECENTLY 
ISSUED. Price same as Vol. 1. 


Whitney’s Organ Album. 


Compiled by S. B, WHITNEY, 
Organist, Church of the Advent, 
Boston. 

A new collection for pipe organ. 
For teachers and for organists 
generally; carefully edited with 
registration and pe aling. Ever: 
piece in the book can be playe 
on a second or third manual 
organ. Price, boards, %2.00; 
cloth, $2.50. 


Selected Gems of Modern 


Favorites. 


Edited by J.C. MACY. A better grade of organ pieces, 
for young organists. Especially desirable for those in- 
tending to take positions in churches. Boards, $1.50. 


Barnett’s Selections and Organ Yoluntaries. 


125 pages; nearly 250 approved selections; elegant, 
tasteful and appropriate music. $1.50. 


Organ at Church and in Concert. 


Compiled and arranged by J. W. Simpson The pieces 
are of sufficient variety to satisfy exacting organists 
No finer collection of organ pieces has been publishe 
for years. $2. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and. Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 
Cc. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


' FPN DOD<3-086SBIGODGOSOwWOo 
XMAS Christmas Greeting— 

fA teint. Wrimece of Peace—Infant 
OV idbsw hes King —Wirthday of our 
tetas Fe jme—FKour Christmas services 

6 complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. 

§ Samples of any three 10 cts.; the four 15 ets. 6 
Cantatas:— ‘Santa Claus, Jr.” piano or full orches- 
tra accp’t: very fine; 30 cts. postp’d. “Santa a 


r’ Vision” a juvenile cantata, easy, 30cts., postp’d. 
rs Geo. F. Rosche & Co. 944 W. Madison st. Chicago, Die 
LE PESOCS DS HEOOOSSOOCOCSS OS CEE 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25e. (or stamps). 


THE HUMA AIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R.A. S. 
W. G. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Every one should read this little book.”’— thenzeume 


‘vy 
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REVELL’s NEW Books 


By Adela E. Orpen. 


The Chronicles of the Sid; or, The Lite 
and Travels of Adelia Gates. Illustrated. 
eyOuCloth, gilt topical. « yn2.00 


“The story of a woman of indomitable pluck and 
perseverance, who never gave up for beaten, who 
never considered herself too young or too old for any 
desirable undertaking, whether it was reducing the 
great country boys to order by the use of the switch 
asa school mistress of fifteen, beginning Latin to fit 
for college at thirty, taking up the career of artist at 
fifty. or crossing the Sahara at Sixty-eight.”— The 
N.Y. Evangelist. 


By Rev. B. FF. Meyer. 


The Way into the Holiest: Expositions of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews.  LZxpository 
Deeesmlzino, ClOthin ti)... s 5.0 34 1.00 


“These expositions have the character of all Mr. 
Meyer's writings. They combine devout insight into 
the rich resources of the Word of God, with skill in 
adapting it to the spiritual needs of his readers. He 
is earnest. practical, personal, and he does not allow 
his good intentions te supply the place of research 
and study, or to supersede the necessity of thinking 
for himself.”’— The /ndependent. 


By Rev. Newman Hall, DD. 


Atonement: The Fundamental Fact of Chris- 
Malye pemo; Cloth v.26... cn 75 


““This valuable little volume will do much to assist 
in their study of this important subject those who 
may not have access to more elaborate works or leis- 
ure for the study of them. It is a book which cannot 
have too large a circulation.’”—T7he Christian at 


Work. 
By Evelyn Everett-Green. 


Tom Heron of Sax. A Story of the Evan- 
gelical Revival of the XVIII Century. 8vo, 
FOLIC ert ers cies. wnciele Brag REE as 6 1.50 


“ Evelyn Everett Green writes decidedly enter- 
taining books.”’— The Congregationalist. 


for sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the Publishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Avenue 
Cuicaco : 148 & 150 Madison St. 
Toronto: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


NEW BOOKS. 


¥*» Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SILVER BOWLS. 


By Mrs. GEORGE A, PAULL (Minnie E. Kenney). 
428 pp., 4 illustrations, $1.50. 


Another interesting book for Sabbath schools by 


this popular writer. 


GLEN-CAIRN LIBRARY. 
GBORGE A, PAULL. 12mo, illustrated, $7.00. 


Mrs. Morse’s Girls, 
Christie’s Next Things, 
Bernie’s Light, 
@hristie’s Home-Making, 
The Whatsoever Ten, 
é Silver Bowls. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS; or Astronomy 
for Beginners. By AGNES GIBERNE. Rewritten 
16 illus- 


and enlarged from the 20th London edition. 
trations, 12mo, $1.25, 


IN THE PINE WOODS. 
12mo, $1.25. 


12mo, 


Six books by Mrs. 


By Rev. T. L. BAILY. 


The Congregationalist ie 


Rev. GEO. DANA BOARDMAN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Barrows is the only competent historian of the Parliament of Religions.” 


THOS. Boney D., New York, N. Y. 

‘“Tam of the opinion that the Rev. Dr. Barrows f all 8 / rite t i 
ihe Parlier ae Poligions.” ws is of all persons the best calculated to write the history of 
Rey. JOSEPH COOK, Boston, Mass. 
Religious” more my congratulations to you on your resplendent service to the truth in the Parliament of 
Prof. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


SOR marks a new and important epoch in the history of religion and will stimulate efforts for the reunion of 
Christendom.” 


DR. JOHN HENRY BARROWS’S GREAT HISTORY 


OF THE 


|WORLD’S PARLIAMENT oF RELIGIONS 


IN TWO VOLUMES—700 PAGES EACH. 


The only Official, Reliable, Full and Authentic Report of the most notable 
Congress of Modern Times. 


What did Judaism say? ~ 

What did Christianity say ? 

What did the Buddhists say ? 
What did the Hiodus say? 

What did the Mohammedans say ? 
What did the Shintoists say ? 
What did the Confucians say ? 
What did the Parsees say ? What did Methodism say ? 

What did Cardinal Gibbons say ? What did CVongregationalism say ? 


You will find it just as they said it in Dr. Barrows’s great book. 


¢ BEWARE OF UNAUTHORIZED IMITATIONS. 


Hon. CHARLES C. BONNEY, President of the World’s See pie Auxiliary, writes to Dr. Barrows: 

“Your history is the only authorized publication of the kind—the only one for the preparation of which 
have been furnished the original papers preserted in the Parliament—the only one which the writers and speak- 
ers can be expected té aid with their revision ’— 


What did Dharmapala say ? 

What did Joseph Cook say ? 

What did Mozoomdar say ? 

What did the Archbishop of Zante say ? 
What did Vivekananda say ? 

What did the Angelican Church say ? 
What did Prince Wolkensky say ? 


CHICAGO, Ill, Nov, 3, 1898. 
Col. HENRY L. TURNER, Esq., President Parliament Publishing Co.: 


My Dear Sir:—Replying to your favor of the 2d inst, I desire to say that in my opinion the Rey. John 
Henry Barrows, D. D., is the only person able to intelligently edit the published proceedings of the Parliament of 
Religions. He alone can accurately write the history of the great event. The Parliament Publishing Co., of 
which you are President, has been officially authorized to publish these proceedings. All other publications are 
necessarily unauthorized, unofficial, inaccurate, incomplete and misleading. 

In view of these facts, and as a recounition of Dr. Barrows’s fitness for this work, and of your authority as 
publisher, I desire you to enter my order for five complete sets of this work. 

Yours very truly, H. N. HIGGINBOTHAM, 
President World’s Columbian Exposition. 


_ What Dr. Barrows’s Great History of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions is to be: There will be— 


Numerous chapters intended to give a bird’s-eye view of the various meetings, the purpose being, by this de- 
seriptive work, to place the reader as far as possible in the position of an attendant on the daily sessions. 

Allthe more important addresses presented in the Parliament—Catholic, Protestant, Hindu, Buddhist, Chinese, 
Parsee, Japanese, Mohammedan—will be given verbatim exactly as they were presented, without any touch, by 
introduction, annotation, or otherwise, of interference with the full and absolute freedom which was the basis 
of the Parliament. 

A specially valuable feature of the work will be the presentation of certain unusually valuable papers which 
are properly a part of the records of the Parliament, having been prepared for presentation during its session, 
but which were not presented, having been crowded out for lack of time, such as Canon Freemantle’s address on 
the Religious Reunion of Christendom, a paper on Sacrifice, by Prof. Conrad von Orelli of Switzerland, The 
Civie Chureh, by W. T. Stead, etc., all of which are only accessible to this company. 

There will be brief biographies of the leading actors in this great gathering. There will be some two hundred 
full-page, halftone engravings, being portraits of the prominent participants and reproductions of valuabie - 
photographs of religious subjects gathered during the past two years from every corner of the globe at great ex- 
pense, with special view to illustrating the topics to be treated at the Parliament. 

There will be caretully written reports ot the denominational and general religious congresses, prepared by 
able representatives of such congresses. 

In the final chapters there will be given Dr. Barrows’s personal summing up of the entire work. 

An elaborate index prepared by a thoroughly competent expert will enable the reader to have at command at 
a moment's notice every salient point of the book. 

The mechanical characteristics of the book will be clearness of type, richness of paper, elegance of illustra- 
tions, thoroughness of work and attractiveness in general appearance. 


PRICE PER SET OF TWO VOLUMES. 
CLOTH, Stamped in Gold, $5.00. LEATHER, Stamped in Gold, $7.50. FULL MOROCCO, $10.00. 


Sold only by Subscription. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


For territory apply to General Agents :— Illinois, Iowa and Pacifie States, Star Publishing Co., Chicago, Ml.; 
‘Minnesota, Wisconsin and Eastern Michigan, Hill & Shuman, Chicago, [11.; Indiana and Pennsylvania, The Cax- 
ton Co., Chicago, lil.; North and South. Dakota, Laureate Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill.; Northern Ohio, Chas. 
Webb & Co., Chicago, Ill.; Western Michigan, Z. C, Spencer & Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; Eastern New York and 
Connecticut, J, A. Hill & Co., New York; Western New York and New Jersey, Fords, Howard & Hulburt, New 
York; Rhode Island, Pittenger & Garver, Providence, R. I.; New Hampshire, Vermont aud Western Massachu- 
setts, Willey & Co., Springfield, Mass.; Eastern Massachusetts, J.Q. Adams & Co., Boston, Mass.; Maine, Jul. a, 
Morrill, Springfield, Mass.; Southern Ohio and Kentucky, Historical Pub. Co., Dayton, O.; Missouri, C. D. Bel- 


MR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. A com | lows & Co,, Maryville, Mo.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida and South Carolina, D EF. Luther & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Kan- 
panion volume to “Adam’s Daughters.” By JULIA | sas and Nebraska, Burke & Chamberliv, Omaha, Neb.; Virginia, L. Rich & Co., Richmond, Va.; Texas, B. M. 
MONAIR WRIGHT. 12mo, $1.50. Brown, Ft. Worth, Texas; West Virginia, 8. E. Preston, Barboursville, W. Va. 

ON A SNOW-BOUND TRAIN. A story by 


JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE BRIDALSOUVENIR. New edition from 
new type. 60 cents. 

DAILY FOOD. A new and elegant edition, large 
print and fine paper, with 12 beautiful illustrations, 
Handsomely bound ‘in delicate and dainty cloth, 
gilt, 75 cents; extra thin paper, calf, 31.00, 

Do., 64m0, cloth, 15 cents; gilt, 20 cents; morocco or 
ealf, 50 cents. 

JESUS ONLY. A selection of daily texts about 
Christ and His work, the same plan as “ Daily Food.” 
With 12 illustrations. Cloth, yilt, 75 cents; calf, $1.00. 


CLARKE ON THE PROMISES. 
tion on fine thin paper. Calf, gilt, $1.00. 
SUNDAY-HOUR LIBRARY. Fifty volumes, 
12mo, in a neat chestnut case, $25.00 net. 
This library is composed of books of unusual excel- 
lence and interest, They are adapted to the various 
ages usually found in Sabbath schools. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 and 50 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St, Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 211, 213 Wabash Ay. San Francisco,735 Mark’t St. 


Special edi- 


Parliament Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Educational. 


New YorK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must sendstamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


THE MISSES GRINNELL’S 
Day School for Girls, 22 Fast 54th Street. 
Reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. 
Fourteenth year. 


BRADFORD ACADETITY, Bradford, Iass. 


SOCIAL REUNION. 


_A cordial invitation is extended to all former teachers 
and pupils of Bradford Academy to a reunion at the 
VENDOME, Boston, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1893, 
from 2 to 6 P.M. Lunch at 3.30 o’clock, followed by 
addresses. Charge per plate, $1.50. Husbands cordially 
invited. Apply for tickets before Nov. 18, to 

Miss M. C. BARSTOW, Bradford, Mass. 


Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACIIERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ul; agd Los Angeles, Cal. 100-pazed 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 
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Card (9x12) giving portrait, 75 cts. 


Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


A Block Calendar for 1894. 


With a leat to tear off for every day, giving a 
short selection. 


Ninth Thousand. 


Phillips Brooks Year Book 


Selections from the Writings 
OF THE 


RT. REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D. D. 


BY 


H. L. S. and L. H. S. 
16mo, 372 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 


‘Tam so much impressed with its wonderful 
insight and the spiritual fitness of the quota- 
tions that I desire to express my personal 
gratitude to the editors for the spiritual help 
which they have given to me, and to thousands 
of others, by the rare discrimination and ex- 
cellent taste which they have shown in their 
happy work. No complaint can be made to 
the effect that this book does not fairly repre- 
sent Bishop Brooks. It gives us a great many 
of his best thoughts, his communion with the 
Master, his spiritual insights, and his highest 
aspirations.”’ 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


SERMONS. 


Sixth Series. 
BY BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
12mo. 20 Sermons, 368 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


“These sermons, in their spirituality of temper, 
their breadth of sympathy, their insight, and their 
beautiful literary quality, are quite on a level with 
any earlier sermons from the same hand... . Like 
its predecessors it is full not only of consolation but 
also of spiritual stimulus.”—The Outlook. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’S SERMONS. 


Cloth, $1.75. 


Lach volume 50 cents, i paper. 
SERMONS—First Series. 
SERMONS—Second Series. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES 
—Third Series. 


TWENTY SERMONS—Fourth Series. 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD—Fifth Series. 


* Dr. Brooks is wonderfully suggestive in opening 
men’s thoughts in directions which give to life 
fresh meanings.”—New York Times. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


B.5P, 4 UTTON :'&.CO:, 


PUBLISHERS, 
21 West Twenty-third St.. New York. 


The Congregationalist 


| Charles L. Webster & Co. 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEHENTS, 


Low Tide on Grand Pre: A 
Book of Lyrics. 


By Buiss Carman. Neatly bound in cloth, 
12mo, 120 pages, $1.00. 


The London Athenwwn has styled Mr. Bliss 
Carman “the most poetical writer of verse that 
Canada has produced.” It is with great pleasure 
that we announce the publication of Mr. Carman’s 
first volume of poems. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: 
A Study of His Life and Work. By ARTHUR 
Wauen, B. A. Oxon. Cloth, illustrated, 
350 pages, $1.50. 


We have arranged for the American publication 
of a new cheap edition of this work at half the 
former price, well printed, and with all the original 
illustrations, together with additions and revisions 
in the text. This standard working biography of 
the laureate is likely to retain its popularity among 
lovers of his verse. 


On Sunny Shores. 


By Cuinton ScoLuarp, author of “ Under 
Summer Skies.” 15mo, 300 pages, illus- 
trated, cloth, $1.00. 


Prof. Clinton Scollard will issue this fall a further 
description of his poetical pilgrimages, entitled 
“On Sunny Shores.” It will be published as a com- 
panion volume to his popular “ Under Summer 
Skies,” the two works complementing each other. 
The charm of style and daintiness of touch shown 
in the former book of travels is more than main- 
tained. 


Companion Volume to Above. 


Under Summer Skies. 
By Cuinton ScoLnarRp. 8vo, 300 pages, 
cloth, $1.00. : 


“These records of his wanderings are written in 
an engaging and unpretentious style; they abound 
in poetic descriptions of persons and localities, and 
here and there throughout ‘the volume are delight- 
ful lyrics which lend an added grace to the prose.””— 
The Critie (New York). ; 


Our Village. 


By Mary RussetL Murrorp. 16mo, 348 
pages. Bound in colored cloth, 60 cents; 
fine white Vellum cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


The first issue in our new * Violet Series.” 
Other volumes to be announced. 

Catalogue and Price Lists mailed free on 
application. Our publications are for sale by 
all booksellers, or are mailed postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 
67 Fifth Avenue, N. W. City. 


Distinct 
Courses 


Course I. 


For Sunday Schools 


PILGRIM 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 
Course II. STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 
Course III. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


Bible 
Studies 


Course Ill. 


the Creation to the coronation of Saul; 


Course Il. A STUDY OF THE 


In fifty-two lessons. 
Four grades: Senior, 


Courses IT and IIT follow the 


chronological. 
necessary, and no more. \ 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 1894. Four grades: 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. 
the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 


In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 

outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single 
lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. 
Kacn lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 


The first year covers the Bible history from 


LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 


The arrangement of the material is 


Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 


Course 1. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 
Six grades: the Teacher; Senior, Intermediate, 


THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, introduced into the Pilgrim 
about three years ago, has had a fair trial and has proved a 
The Word and Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, 
Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the lesson. 


Junior Quarterlies. Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 


Series of International Lesson Helps 
great success. The Lesson Questions and 
while The Lesson Work for the Week, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 
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: 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


The Second Edition of Prof. Goldwin Sinith’s 
Brilliant Work, 


The United States: 


An Outline of Political History, 1492-1871. 
By Gotpwin Smiru, D.C. L., author of ‘ Can- 
ada and the Canadian Question,” etc. With 
map. 12mo, cloth, price $2.00. 
The first edition having been exhausted soon 
after publication, a second edition has been 
printed and is now ready at all booksellers. 


“Tt is a marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no 
other book is the same field covered so succinctly and 
well.”—WNew York Sun. 


Mr. Winter’s Biography of Edwin Booth. 


The Life and Art of 
Edwin Booth. 


By WILLIAM WinTeER, author of “‘ Shakespeare’s 
England,” “Shadows of the Stage,” ete. 
With 12 full-page portraits in character, 
reproduced by E. Bierstadt, and other il- 


lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
price $2.25, 
Also an edition printed throughout on 


English hand-made plate paper, limited to 250 
copies, each in a box, at $6.00 net. 


JUST READY. 
~The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alighieri. 


A Version in the Spenserian Stanza. By 
GEorRGE Muscraveg, M.A., St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Barrister-at-law. Part TI., 
Hell. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“There is an energy and variety in Mr. Musgrave’s 
translation, and a power of seizing the spirit of the 
original, that will make it specially welcome to readers 
-.. asa poem which will realize for them its general 
purport and intention.”—Literary World, London. | masa 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. 


Marion Darche. 


A Story Without Comment. 
By F. Marton Crawrorp. In the uniform 
series of Mr. Crawford’s novels. 12mo, cloth, 
price $1.00. 


“Marion Crawford has traveled so extensively, and 
received such a cosmopolitan training, that what he has 
to say about New York society must be peculiarly inter- 
esting to us, He gives some rather crisp observations 
in the opening chapter of his novel, ‘Marion Darche,’ 
which has many other features quite as interesting as 
this.”—Hartford Post. B @ w Ult t » ULE ons Cap 


JUST READY—A New Book by “Q.” 


The Delectable Duchy. 


STURIES, STUDIES, AND SKETCHES. By 
A. T. QuILLER-CoucH, author of ‘‘ Noughts 
and Crosses,’ ‘‘The Blue Pavilions,” ete. 
12mo, $1.00. In the Series of Macmillan’s 
Dollar Novels. 


Letters to Marco. 


Being Letters written to H. S. Marxs, R. A. 
By Grorce D. Lestin, R. A., author of “Our 
River.”’ With illustrations by the author. 
Extra crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Seventy Years of Irish Life. 


Being the Recollections of W. R. Le Fanu. 

One vol., demy 8vo, $1.75. 

These Recollections of Mr. Le Fanu cover a 
period of sixty years, and are replete with 
interesting sketches of Irish character, lively 
anecdotes and amusing stories. The value 
of the volumes is enhanced by the author’s 
reminiscences. and anecdotes of his brother, 
Sheridan Le Fanu, the novelist, of whose life 
no account has hitherto been given. 


A New Story for the Young. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 
Mary. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. In New Uniform Edition 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories for Children. 


MACIILLAN & CO., 


66 Fifth Avenue, = = New York. 
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Our great 


A $4.00 Bible %=2ret 1894 : 


“TD y . 7 list?? Teach- 
We eer he Congregationalist” Teach 


it FREE 


ers Bible FREE to any old sub- 
scriber who sends his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with - 


{ yea Congregationalist for one 


$6 


or we 


offer year (to an old or new subscriber) 


and a copy of the Bible for -  - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best “ Helps,” full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) ; 
Sree for renewal and new name with $6. ¢ 


a 
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Also { 
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CHURCH CLUBS. 

An agent to be appointed in every Congregational 
church in the United States. Will our subscribers, 
especially pastors, co-operate with us to this end? 
It means a very liberal commission to the agent for 
all new subseribers. Write for particulars. 

The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 

to all new subscribers for 1894. 
Clubs of FIVE, one name at least being new, $2.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


th THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 


Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, ‘postpaid. 
No.1for Thanksgiving. No.2 for Forefathers’ Day. 

“ My praise of this Service (No. 1) is unstinted, both as 
to contents and mechanical execution.’’—Pastor Union Con- 
gregational Church, Providence. 

“« We used No. 1 last evening and there were twice as many 
present as we usually have in the evening. lt far surpassed 
my expectations.”—A Maine Pastor. 


HE renewed urgency of the appeal 

to give for missions must not be al- 
lowed to divert our minds from the 

need of more earnest prayer for their suc- 
cess. It ought, rather, to emphasize that 


need. Money and missionaries are only in- 
struments. The Holy Spirit uses them for 


. the triumph of the gospel in answer to the 


petitions of believers. When these are ear- 
nest the church is gladdened by surprises 
both of gifts and of conversions. The power 
of the missionaries’ efforts reaches back into 
the closets of Christians, into the groups 
around family altars, into the gatherings of 
the churches for prayer. The obligation of 
every Christian to secure the success of mis- 
sions is most solemn and his opportunity is 
most sublime, for that success depends on 
the strength of the petitions of individual 
Christians. A new zeal for the conversion 
of the world will bring a new and richer 
baptism on the churches at home, will bring 
each believer closer to Christ, will carry 
hope and encouragement into every mission- 
ary home. If every Christian every day 
will have a special time to plead with God 
for this great work a:-wonderful spiritual 
blessing will come on all the churches. 


Chicago Seminary has made a noble ef- 


fort. It has had a noble helper in Dr. Pear- 


sons, whose gifts have called many others to 
its aid. It has gained a noble success, which 
our Chicago correspondence chronicles this 
week. With an endowment of $580,000 se- 
cured, it will have occasion to mark the 
Columbian year in its calendar with red let- 
ters. 


.with an important access of influence. 


The seminary has ably planned to. 
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meet the new conditions of our time, which 
require that the gospel shall be preached in 
many tongues and shall be addressed to 
people with different social surroundings 
from those which prevailed when the semi- 
nary was founded. The entire denomina- 
tion has cause for congratulation that the 
plans which were made in faith may now be 
realized. The faculty and their friends 
have worked against many difficulties but 
have beén undismayed and untiring. We 
rejoice with them in their success and in 
the large promise it gives to the denomina- 
tion and the entire kingdom of Christ. 


’ The custom of asking questions of pas- 
tors-elect at installations, if we judge by 
several recent cases in Boston and vicinity, 
is falling into disuse. Perhaps recent theo- 
logical discussions, and a few conspicuous 
instances of divided installing councils, 
have led to the feeling that questions imply 
distrust. The candidate’s written state- 
ment of belief, especially if by marked em- 
phasis of particular evangelical doctrines he 
assures the council of his stanch ortho- 
doxy, may seem to make questions super- 
fluous. Yet we think the custom has im- 
portant advantages. It gives to the new 
minister an insight into the habits of thought 
of those with whom he is to be associated. 
It encourages frankness concerning theolog- 
ical themes among ministers and laymen, 
particularly the latter. Laymen seldom get 
an opportunity such as councils afford to 
ask questions which often perplex them. 
It instructs the people, who are always in- 
terested in listening to their new pastor an- 
swering the inquiries of his brethren. When 
he so answers questions as to show that he 
is familiar with the subjects he is to. teach 
he acquires at once the confidence of his 
congregation, and starts in his pastorate 
We 
believe, also, that this habit of questioning 
candidates for installation fosters among 
the churches a discriminating appreciation 
of Christian doctrines and their importance, 
which is necessary to Christian faith and 
piety. We hope questions at councils will 
not be omitted. \ 


The church more than keeps pace with 
the political and business world in placing 
increasing responsibilities on women. Yet 
it must not be forgotten that their influence 
in church work, as in social and_ civil re- 
forms, is potent ‘because it is a distinct 
force. There isa peculiar power in woman- 
liness. When women abuse that or allow 
men to abuse it they destroy their opportu- 
nity. Recently a number of women con- 
nected with the local churches and with the 
Ww. cC. T. U. ina Nebraska town undertook 
to act as a vigilance committee, disguised 
themselves, waylaid by night and flogged 
some girls of whose conduct they disap- 
proved. It is gratifying to note that the or- 
ganization they disgraced promptly repudi- 
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ated the act, and through its organ, the 
Union Signal, declared it entirely foreign to 
the policy and principles of the union. In 
the Academy of Music, New York City, on 
a recent Sunday afternoon, a prominent 
evangelist, with many jokes, called for bids 
for the support of twenty-eight Methodist 
deaconesses who sat beside him on the plat- 
form and, having raised what money he 
could in that way, sent them into the audi- 
ence with instructions to look pretty and 
get more money from the men. The gen- 
eral remonstrances of the religious press: 
against these wanton sacrifices of woman-— 
hood show that the churches feel that one 
of their most valued and precious powers is 
brought into peculiar danger by the in- 
creasing responsibilities to which Christian 
women are rightly called. It is a treasure 
which cannot be too jealously guarded. 


THE PERMANENT INFLUENCE OF 
THE FAIR. 


To all who in the last six months gazed 
upon those palaces of beauty which consti- 
tuted the chief glory of the World’s Fair the 
thought of the demolition now going for- 
ward brings peculiar sadness. It seems akin 
to sacrilege to raise the ax against those 
peerless structures, to reduce to shapeless 
masses the stately columns and the heroic 
figures, to leave no trace of the delicate and 
elaborate work of the sculptor and to suffer 
the realized dreams of the best artists and - 
architects of the century to become unsub- 
stantial recollections. Yet the inevitable 
force of circumstances must take its course 
and it is better that the hand of man should 
destroy the White City as gently as it will 
than to witness its slow decay from exposure 
to wind and weather. 

Meanwhile, it behooves us to solace our- 
selves with the endeavor to recognize and 
appreciate at their true worth the imperish- 
able elements of the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893. Though nominally ended it bas but 
just begun to do its best work for our Amer- 
ican people. Nor willits lasting value accrue 
only to the fortunate few who were privi- 
leged to look upon its glories. For months 
the newspapers and magazines, with profuse 
and beautiful illustrations, with faithful pen 
pictures drawn by the ablest writers, have 
been carrying a knowledge of the sights and 
scenes of the fair to the remotest hamlet of 
the land. There never was an international 
exposition which before and during its exist- 
ence was written up so thoroughly and well. 
We shall reap, too, a rich aftermath in the 
shape of lectures, sermons, addresses and 
papers prepared for lyceums and literary 
societies. Through such instrumentalities 
acquaintance with the wonders of Jackson 
Park will be extended. Think, too, of the 
numberless individual reports brought back 
from Chicago by means of which those 
who did not journey thither see and hear 
much which arrested the attention of their 
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friends who went. In a good many quiet 
towns and villages the Fair will be the staple 
theme of talk all winter long, and members 
of the group that clusters on cold nights 
around the family fireside or the big stove 
at the stere will regale one another with 
accounts of what they saw in Chicago, 

For itis one of the crowning glories of 
the exposition that it has been attended, es- 
pecially during the later months, by thou- 
sands of the rank and file of the population. 
In those throngs which pressed into the 
gates during the last days it was especially 
noticeable that there was an abundant repre- 
sentation of the very poorest and humblest 
“among us. Indeed, we venture to say that 
some among these later attendants may 
have to rely on the charity of others for 
their daily bread before the winter is over. 
Yet we can hardly grudge them the brief 
glimpse they had of the marvelous White 
City. It must have meant much to those 
whose ordinary lives are so dull and strait- 
ened—more perhaps than it meant to many 
scions of our wealthy families who have a 
surfeit of beauty and luxury every day in 
the year. 

We have not space now to speak of the 
impulse which the fair will contribute to 
our artistic, our commercial and our indus- 
trial development. That it marks the be- 
ginning of a new era in architecture is not 
to be doubted. That it will spur men on to 
new triumphs in the field of discovery and 
invention is equally certain. But without 
underestimating these gains from the Fair 
we shall dwell with special pride as the 
years go by upon the fact that the Colum- 
bian Exposition, the wonder of the nine- 
teenth century, was first and foremost, both 
while it lasted and after it ended, a great 
popular. educative force. 


— 


UNCOUNTED FACTORS. 


‘Extremes are always conspicuous and they 
are convenient for contrasts. They are 
points, and writers and orators who wish to 
make points find them ready to hand. Ex- 
tremes in social life make specially striking 
contrasts and students of sociological topics 
are often tempted to include with them the 
far larger elements which are between the 
extremes and which are too often uncounted 
in figwring out social problems. It is, for 
example, a common custom to use such gen- 
eral terms as ‘the masses,”’ ‘‘the working 
men’’ and ‘‘ the church,’’ when the purpose 
is to select for vivid contrast the extremely 
rich and selfish churches and the extremely 
selfish or extremely poor of the people. Dr. 
Josiah Strong has been criticised, and we 
think justly, for falling to some extent into 
this common mistake in his recent volume, 
The New Era. He fails to emphasize sufii- 
ciently the fact that there are thousands of 
churches—the majority we believe of all 
churches—which are made up largely of 
working people, many of whom are poor or 
in very moderate circumstances, churches 
which with humble and unheralded faith: 
fulness are being continually blessed of God 
in the saving of men. 

_ But the facts furnished by sociological 
experts who lay undue emphasis on extremes 
afford to the ordinary socialist agitator ma- 
terials for exaggerated and startling state- 
ments, which create in many people far more 
restlessness and dissatisfaction than the 
facts warrant. He draws his oratorical 
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contrast between Jay Gould and a sewing 
woman who makes a.dozen shirts for seventy- 
five cents and furnishes her own thread, 
rather than between the two workmen side 
by side at the same bench, one of whom 


_ Saves enough to buy a home and educate 


his children out of exactly the same wages 
which are insufficient to keep the other and 


his smaller family out of continual poverty. 


The times in.which Jay Gould and the 
sweat shop are possible are out of joint, 
and the Church of God is born to set them 
right, but the investigations and work of 
sociological experts must not overlook the 
immense majority of churches and of work- 
ing people who are between these two con- 
Spicuous extremes, and a long way from 
either. 


Readjustments of the relations between . 


wealth and poverty are to be constantly 
sought in the interests of humanity. They 
are to be gained by pressing into practice 
the principles of Christianity. But in seek- 
ing so important reformation of society it 
must be remembered that, while some 
churches largely neglect these principles, 
and some men, both rich and poor, ignore 
or repudiate them, a large proportion—we 
believe the largest—are striving to live by 
them and find in them prosperity and hap- 
piness and the means of uplifting their fel- 
lowmen, These uncounted factors are, after 
all, the most important in solving the most 
perplexing problems of society and of the 
relations between the churches and the 
masses. 


—< 


OUR LEADING METROPOLITAN 
CHURCH. 

The installation of Rey. Dr. Stimson over 
the historic Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York, calls up interesting memories 
and raises high expectations. Our older 
readers will remember well the old taber- 
nacle on lower Broadway, the scene of 
memorable events in our religious history. 
That first Tabernacle Church, originally 
Presbyterian, came into Congregational 
hands through its purchase by David Hale, 
July 2, 1840. Four days later a -Congrega- 
tional church under the old name was 
formed, and on Sept. 2—then numbering 
sixty-seven members—was recognized by 
council. To the new church Mr. Hale, in 
his zeal for Congregationalism, rented the 
building and agreed to sell it at cost when- 
ever the church was ready to buy. From 
that time it became the center of missionary 
gatherings and the spiritual Sabbath home 
of vast numbers of the poor. 

Rey. E. W. Andrews was pastor from 1841 
till 1844. The popular feeling among those 
who should have been expected to weleome 
this new and helpful spiritual force was 
voiced by a well-known divine, who said in 
public, ‘‘Not ten respectable families can 
be found in New York who will attend a 
Congregational meeting.’’ Several times 
‘‘ten families’? did attend, however, and 
more than 300 joined the church within 
three years. 

Rey. Joseph P. Thompson, then twenty- 
six years old, became pastor April 15, 1845; 
the building was bought from Mr. Hale for 
about $30,000; additional land was secured, 
whereby a price was obtained for the prop- 
erty sufficient to transfer the church to its 
present site at Sixth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street. 


in any earthly church organization. 
-are not addressing them but those who are_ 
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Dr. Thompson’s illustrious pastorate of 
about twenty-six years made the Tabernacle 
Church known throughout our land and be- 
yond the sea. -His great learning, his pow- 
erful, scholarly preaching, his deep interest 
in all scientific research, his manly defense 
of gospel liberty, his sturdy battling with 
slavery; his championship of popular edu- 
cation, of temperance and all moral reforms, 
his intense devotion to the best welfare of 
the city, his long and fruitful editorial con- 
nection with the New Englander and the 
Independent, and, when the time of peril 
from rebel treason came, the noble way in» 
which he led his loyal church for the coun- : 
try’s defense—these are. fresh in the minds 
of all whose memories run back to those 
years of bloody strife and victory, 

A series of remarkable providences 
brought from Liverpool to the Taber- 
nacle pulpit the honored and beloved Dr. 
William M. Taylor (installed April 9, 1872), 
and gave to the church twenty years more 
of most memorable pastoral service. His 
fame as a preacher, which thronged the 
Tabernacle and swelled its material re- 
sources beyond all former experience; his 
numerous sermons, lectures and addresses 
given to our colleges, seminaries and insti- 
tutions of every kind in the East and the 
West; -his success in raising $25,000 for 
the fund for*’aged and disabled ministers; 
his twenty or more published volumes illus- 
trating and enforcing with unique power 
and beauty the biographical portions of the 
Scriptures and giving to his younger breth- 
ren models of expository preaching; his 
genial spirit, keeping him ever accessible to 
all who sought his aid and tenderly endear- 
ing him to the households of his flock— 
these have made him known here, as he was 
already known in Great Britain, as one of 


the foremost ministers of our time. 


And now to this vigorous, united church, 
which has proved itself so lovingly loyal to 
its pastors, comes Dr. Stimson at a most 
propitious time. In the vigor of his manly 
prime, robust in constitution, like his pred- 
ecessors with tireless power of work and 
loving it with all his heart, with experience 
gained in successful service of important 
charges in the East and the West, an ardent 
Congregationalist from intelligent convic- 
tion, with a rarely equaled gift for organiza- 
tion and leadership, he finds New York Con- 
gregationalists breaking away from their 
long-settled conviction of the hopelessness 
of growth for churches of the Pilgrims in 
their city. He finds several new churches 
of the order already starting into life in the 


‘northern section, and many reaching out 


expectant hands to him for aid in the plant- 
ing and training of others sure to commend 
themselves when once they become known. 
He comes back with warm welcome to the 
home-of his childhood, and to many hearts 
lifting up ardent prayer for his success. 


—<— 


WHY ARE YOU NOT A CHRISTIAN ? 

Notice this question closely. It is not 
Why Are You Not a Church Member? Or- 
dinarily a Christian is, or means to become 
before long, a member of the visible Church, 
but there are many members of the real 
and invisible Church who are not enrolled 
We 


conscious that they are not Christians. 
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Each one of these we ask plainly and ear- 
nestly, Why are you not a Christian? 

_We are not now concerned to answer 
objections or to offer an argument why you 
should accept the offered mercy and love 
of God in Jesus Christ. We want you to 
answer your own question to yourself. 
Why are you not a Christian? There is a 
reason, Do you know exactly what it is? 
Can you define it? There may be more 
than one reason. Do they blend or re- 
enforce one another so perfectly in your 
mind as to enable you to declare confi- 
dently that they form a proper justification 
of your delay? 

Is there on the whole any reason why 
you are not a Christian—in Christ’s sense 
of the term, the true sense—which you are 
able to justify to yourself as sufficient? If 
you are satisfied by it, are you sure that 
you ought to be? Ought God to be? Is 


He likely to be if you hereafter offer it as 


your justification? 

Your personal salvation, important to you 
as it is, is not the only interest involved. 
There is work to be done for humanity in 
God’s name which only.a Christian can do 
and which is the noblest and most inviting 
ever offered to human hearts and hands, 
The world around you is calling upon you 
to become a Christian so that«syou may help 
fulfill the divine plans for its redemption 
from both misery and sin. 


— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The need of the hour is a renaissance of 
respect for law and an overwhelming dem- 
onstration of the intention of the people 
that when the majority, conforming to legal 
methods, expresses its opinion its decrees 
must be obeyed. Look where you will, 
these two needs thrust themselves to the 
front. The issue in the Senate during the 
last stages of the long and memorable fight 
just ended was none other than the right 
of the majority to rule. In New York 
State, in the campaign just closed, the 
great question was whether a lawbreaker 
should be elevated to the highest judicial 
bench and whether rings of professional 
politicians should rule the majority of the 
citizens of New York City and Brooklyn. 
How defiant the criminal minority was was 
seen in the registration of 6,000 voters in 
the town of Gravesend with only 8,000 


inhabitants, the persistent, defiant refusal 


of the local boss to permit citizens to in- 
spect the registration lists, the difficulty of 
getting a judicial decree compelling the in- 
spectors to permit such inspection and the 
audacious incarceration of twenty-two rep- 
utable citizens armed with the authority of 
the Supreme Court to make an inspection. 
How impotent the officials were whose sworn 
duty it was to prevent and detect fraudu- 
lent registration and voting is shown by the 
fact that a number of Brooklyn’s patriots 
had to guarantee a fund of $50,000 and 
apportion it as rewards to those furnishing 
information leading to the detection of 
fraudulent voters, thus appealing to the 
cupidity of the citizen to induce him to 
give information that should have been vol- 
unteered in obedience to-shame at seeing 
law set at naught. 


In New Jersey the election was simply a 


question whether the people of the State 


should continue to be represented at Tren- 


° 
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ton by meu who really respected the moral 
convictions of their constituents, or whether 
the tools of the owners of race tracks at Gut- 
tenberg, Monmouth and Gloucester should 
again pose as lawmakers and draft measures 
to fatten the purses of the gamblers. In 
Chicago the scenes witnessed in the board 
of aldermen meeting last Saturday after- 
noon, when the city fathers indulged in fisti- 
cuffs and personal violence to a most dis- 
graceful degree, was simply the effort of a 


‘minority to thwart by trickery and violence 


the will of the majority who were planning 
to give the city a mayor of more meral 
caliber than the one recently assassinated. 
Everywhere that a crank raises his hand in 
violence it is a straw showing how the cur- 
rent is running. Everywhere that illegal 
registration and balloting have prevailed ad- 
ditional momentum to the swollen stream 
of lawlessness has been given. Stern men 
and stern measures are needed. More lime 
must be put into the social vertebre and 
more iron into the social blood. Popular 


.loose conceptions of divine justice, of the 


irresponsibility of the individual for sin, of 
the mutability of moral standards, are in a 
large degree responsible forthe present con- 
dition. A generation that makes God to be 
all mercy, that strives to abolish the puni- 
tive element in its treatment of criminals, 
and accepts the theory of the State which 
makes it responsible for providing the daily 
food of the individual, can scarcely expect 
to develop God-fearing, law abiding, self-re- 
liant, self-respecting men. ? 


Not many years ago the United States was 
a third-rate naval power. Not many years 
ago the people begrudged the appropria- 
tions made to the navy, and too often were 
forced to believe that even the small amounts 
appropriated were not always spent on the 
vessels and the service but clung somewhat 
to the hands of dishonest officials and con- 
tractors. But when men who were patriots 
more than they were partisans set forth the 
defenseless, humiliating’ condition of the 
navy and the coast cities, and when joined 
with this demand there was a treasury run- 
ning over with revenue receipts, a new era 
dawned, and under the administrations of 
Secretaries Whitney, Tracy and Ilerbert, 


‘ backed by the generous appropriations of re- 


cent congresses, our navy has developed so 
that now we rank fifth among the nations, 
and in our latest men of-war, and especially 
the cruisers, were supposed to have, and were 
conceded by foreign experts to have, vessels 
that were unsurpassed. This development, 
unaccompanied hy jobbery and due to a 
growth of broad views among legislators in 
Washington, the formation of a staff of 
splendidly educated theorists in naval con- 
struction, and the triumphs of the Ameri- 
can builders on the 
coasts, has had a.wholesome effect upon na- 
tional self-esteem at home and created re- 
spect for us as a nation where formerly we 
were despised. This being so it is not very 
comforting to be told, as we are now, that 
many of the vessels last launched are un- 
seaworthy, owing to the miscalculation of 
the designers, that they are top-heavy, too 


heavily weighted with armament and must 


at great expense be readjusted. Great Brit- 
ain has had repeated startling revelations of 
this kind. The only thing to be done and 
done quickly is to probe the matter to the 


Atlantic and Pacific‘ 
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bottom and toward this end Secretary Her- 
bert and a commission are now working. 


Mr. Hornblower ‘of New York had the 
temerity last year to oppose the Hill ma- 
chirre in New York State in its insistence 
that the Democrats should indorse Judge 
Maynard, then as new repudiated by his 
profession as a criminal. Because he did 
this Mr. Hornblower’s nomination as jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court was not reported 
back to the Senate by the sub-committee of 
which Senator Hill was chairman, hence 
his nomination was not confirmed and the 
national judiciary began its work crippled 
by the lack of a full bench, all to satisfy 
the personal spite of the senators from New 
York. Mr. Henry White for many years 
has been deemed an indispen#able servant 
of this country and its people in London, 


where he has served as first secretary to the 


embassy of the United States at the Court 
of St. James. Upon his shoulders have. 
rested lightly and safely the many delicate 
duties which the post demands, and Minis- 
ters Lowell, Phelps and Lincoln have never 
thought to question whether he was a Re- 
publican or Democrat, knowing that he was 
a faithful, valuable servant of the nation. 
His resignation has been demanded and ac- 
cepted, and the only reason given by the 
administration is that it was ‘‘natural’’ for 
him to give way to a Democrat, Mr. James 
B. Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt is. wealthy for 
the same reason that his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Van Alen, is. They both married into 
the Astor family. Mr. Roosevelt has had 
some diplomatic experience on the Conti- 
nent. Doubtless he will have money enough 
to meet some of the social requirements of 
the position creditably. Possibly his ap- 
pointment is like Mr. Van Alen’s in other 
respects. Several things are certain. The 
public knows of no adequate reason for 
Mr. White’s removal. These appointments, 
together with the radical changes made in 
consular service by Assistant Secretary of 
State Quincy, so severely condemned by the 
Boston Merchants’ Association last week, 
have deservedly discredited the administra- 
tion among those who believe in civil serv- 
ice reform. Such facts ought to be ‘‘ab- 
normal,”’ not ‘‘natural.’’ 


The British Parliament is at work again 
and the session promises to be one full of 
practical reforms that will greatly amelio- 
rate the condition of the rate- payers, lighten 
the burdens and lessen the grievances of the 
Nonconformists, and give to parishes and 
counties a degree of home rule that they 
have never known. If these promises are 


redeemed then it is easy to conjecture how 


much political capital will be added to the 
Liberals. Already an elaborate and revolu- 


tionary local government bill has been in- 


troduced, and another equalizing the taxes 
so that a proportionate share of the burden 
may rest upon the owners of vast estates is 
inits first stages. To the senseless cry that 
with the death of Mr. Gladstone ail talk of 
home rule for Ireland will cease, two of the 
younger Liberal leaders, Messrs. Asquith 
and Campbell-Bannerman, have just replied 
that not only do they believe in home rule 


for Ireland but also for Scotland and Wales, 


in short, they have declared that, as they un- 
derstand it, the Liberal party believes in fed- 
eralizing the United Kingdom. This frank 
declaration is a great tribute to the political 
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sagacity of the founders of this republic, 
but it is very shocking to the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, the London Spectator and their kind. 
The industrial war between mine owners 
and miners is far from ended. English Non- 
conformists have gone far in their practical 
aid to the starving, stubborn miners, the 
Congregational Union much farther than 
the Christian World thinks was prudent. 


The victory of the forces of the South 
African Company over the followers of 
Lobengula in the conflict at Buluwayo, Oct. 
31, can hardly be called a battle. It was 
slaughter, pure and simple, in which the 
magazine guns mowed down the Africans 
just’ as a McCormick reaper levels the 
Dakota wheat. It is probably the begin- 
ning of the end, so far as Lobengula and 
the Matabeles are concerned. It means that 
Sir Cecil Rhodes and his company will soon 
annex the Matabele country and Great Brit- 
ain, without any expense of men or money, 
will be so much the richer in territory. The 
Radicals in London, led by Labouchere, 
are assailing the Gladstone ministry for 
permitting the South African Company’s 
forces to slaughter the natives and grasp 
after the territory, but the ministry is ina 
dilemma. Were it to interfere or attempt 
to call off the colonists, it probably would 
court the rebellion of the English colonists 
in South Africa, who care more for the 
Suppression of the natives and the chance 
to win wealth in Mashonaland than they do 
for formal union with Great Britain. La- 
bouchere raves and threatens the with- 
drawal of Radical support from Gladstone, 
but a more humane policy is not more 
probable with Salisbury as premier. In 
Morocco Spain has begun. what must prove 
to be a most expensive, prolonged and disas- 
trous war with the Mohammedan hillsmen. 
Spanish finances are sickly. Her credit is 
low. She is doomed to add to her debt, 
and when victory comes she will have little 
to show for it. 


<= 


IN BRIEF, 


The response of the churches to our en- 
deavor to provide them with services suited 
to the needs and capacities of the average 
Sunday evening congregation far exceeds our 
anticipations, but we shall hope to fill promptly 
all orders infor the Service of Thanksgiving 
printed in outline in our issue of Oct. 26. 
Letters accompanying orders speak in high 
praise of the quality and adaptability of the 
service. We quote on another page the com- 
ment of Rev. Dr. F. A. Horton, pastor of the 
largest church in Providence. We print this 
week the second of the series, which is de- 
signed to commemorate the Pilgrim Fathers 
and can be used during the coming season of 
Forefathers’ Day, or appropriately enough at 
any other time. It will facilitate speedy de- 
livery if orders for this ‘service are sent 
promptly. 


The Salvation Army is ordinarily looked 
upon as dealing chietly with elementary morals 
but one woman has come to regard it asa gen- 
eral educator. She was sitting in the Public 
Garden when an army family came along. The 
children were looking at the names of the 
trees and one carefully spelled out Salix baby- 
lonica. ‘ Of course,’ she said, “ ‘ by the rivers 
of Babylon there we sat down.’” Her hearer 
wondered how many of the Sunday school 
children. would be as quick in thought and 

quotation. 
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Itis a great pity that things are not what 
they seem. No oné could blame that child for 
believing the tree thus named to be of the 
same kind as those that held the harps of the 
ancient Jews. But in fact it is a native of 
China and the willows of Babylon were prob- 
ably quite different. 


Dr. Dana’s article this week contains a 
timely suggestion for Forefathers’ Day and 
other festivals in which the glory of our Con- 
gregational heritage ought to find proper rec- 
ognition. 


A number of Boston’s typical women were 
discussing the trials of the modern house- 
keeper and the infelicities of the servant prob- 
lem. After the long, fruitless talk a sane, 
clever woman asked, “Did you ever try the 
Golden Rule?” 


A recent pervert to Catholicism, formerly a 
clergyman in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
has taken to writing dramas. He says he is 
going to preach through plays. “That is bet- 
ter than those who play with preaching ”’ aptly 
adds the Living Church. 


The appointment of ex-Senator Dawes of 
Massachusetts as chairman of the commission 
to the five civilized tribes of Indians is an 
admirable one, and will give great satisfaction 
to his many friends and to all friends of the 
Indians. Mr. Dawes was for many years the 
foremost authority in the Senate on Indian 
affairs. 


So many Methodist ministers write to us 
inquiring how they may transfer their rela- 
tions to the Congregational denomination and 
secure pastorates that we are compelled to 
refer them to the Congrégational pastors near- 
est to them. We have no other information 
to give than can be furnished by any Congre- 
gational minister. 


Was the series of fellowship meetings now 
in progress among Boston Congregational 


churches suggested by the meetings of the. 


local Christian Endeavor unions? It seems 
to be much in the same line, but heretofore 
the fellowship of the younger Christians in 
Boston has been more cultivated than that 
of the older brethren. 


Churches which put into their pulpits men 
who have no credentials of ministerial stand- 
ing not only run great risk for themselves 
but do their sister churches serious evil. Such 
a case has recently occurred in a Cape Cod 
community. It is always ground for sus- 
picion when a man claiming to be a minister 
declines for any reason to produce creden- 
tials. 


Good news indeed—an advance of $5,345 in 
donations to the American Board during Sep- 
tember and October. An excellent start this 
toward the cancellation of the debt. The 
Duty of the Hour, as Dr. Smith argues else- 
where in this issue, is plain and not to be 
evaded. We hope for large returns from the 
observance of next Sunday as Foreign Mis- 
sion Day. 


Cleveland Conference, organized in 1853, in 
addition to a strong creed which has the vigor- 
ous ring of old-time New England theology, 
has the following provision in its constitution, 
which illustrates the fact that the churches of 
the conference have been for years, in theory 
as well as in practice, American Institutes of 
Christian Sociology: “It shall be a special 
object of this conference to develop the true 
idea of Christianity by manifesting and sus- 
taining the law of love in all human relations 
and by protesting against all known sin.” 
This, berhaps, helps to explain why so many 
of those who are prominent in present so- 
called sociological investigations and practical 


. 
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activities are of Congregational antecedents 
and training. The proportion of well-known 
Congregationalists on the program of the re- 
cent Evangelical Alliance Congress was no- 
ticeably large. 


We rejoice that the faculty of Princeton 
College is taking measures to suppress the 
drunkenness, ruffianism and disorder incident 
upon the annual Thanksgiving Day football 
game in New York City. The scenes year 
after year in Broadway hotels, barrooms and 
theaters the evening before and the evening 
after the annual game have been such as to 
make every real friend of Yale and Princeton 
blush for shame. Although the uprorious 
young men are much more largely sporting 
men than students, it is painful that these 
honored universities should even seem to 
be disgraced. It is gratifying to see that 
protests have had some effect, and that the 
authorities of the New Jersey college have 
followed the lead of the student managers of 
athletics at Yale in requesting the police of 
New York to do their duty by arresting all 
disorderly wearers of college ribbons. 


Absence from the Lord’s house on Sunday 
only once during a church membership of 
seventy-two years, and then on account of the 
death of a neighbor, is certainly an almost un- 
paralleled record. So farascan be ascertained 
this is true of Capt. George Bartlett of the 
Third Church, Guilford, Ct., who died, Nov. 1, 
at the age of ninety-five. He joined the church 
choir when a boy of eleven and continued a 
member of it until past seventy. He never 
had occasion to call a physician for himself 
until the stroke of apoplexy which closed his 
life. He was descended from a long line of 
godly ancestors. reaching back to the settle- 
ment of the town in 1639. His wife, with whom 
he had lived for seventy-one years, died last 
January at the age of ninety-one. All their 
children are members and two of the sons 
are officers of the church. The Psalmist’s 
words, ‘‘ With long life will I satisfy him and 
show him my salvation,” are abundantly 
verified in a record like this. 


Some of New York City’s clergymen, real- 
izing that they are prophets as well as pastors, 
have dared to speak out plainly relative to 
the iniquities of local politics. That their op- 
position is feared may be inferred by the fol- 
lowing exhortation in the organ of Croker, 
McLaughlin, Maynard and Boody, the Sun: 


Firstly, they should pay respect to morality, 
the dominant elements of which are truth and 
charity. Secondly, they should not “fly off 
the handle.” Thirdly, they ought not to lose 
control of their passions or speak when their 
blood is on the boil. Fourthly, they should 
not make speeches about things of which they 
are ignorant. Fifthly, they ought not to bring 
railing accusations [2 Peter 3: 11] or make as- 
sertions which they are unable to sustain. 
Sixthly, they should keep both eyes upon the 
rules of logic and be careful not to confound 
rant with reason. 


Miss Dawes’s article in this issue on A Re- 
form in Funeral Customs, if heeded, will bring 
about what most deceased friends would have 
wished and what most of us wish for our 
friends who may attend our funerals. Un- 
necessary discomfort and danger to health are 
not acceptable sacrifices to be made on the 
graves of our dead. In any case, expensive 
and elaborate displays at funerals and badges 
or dresses of mourners which appeal to stran- 
gers for sympathy are sadly out of taste. A 
sensible man of wealth who recently died was 
found to have left a will directing that his 
funeral services should be of the plainest sort 
because, he said: : 

Ihave noticed that people in moderate cir- 


cumstances are often distressed by trying to 
follow the example of others who make expen- 


. sive displays at funerals, and tombstone honors 


are a truer indication of the vanity of survivors 
than of the virtues of the dead. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


The extra session of Congress adjourned 
sine die yesterday afternoon after a three 
months’ constant wrangle of the bitterest 
description. It was an epoch-making ses- 
sion, one that will exert a permanent influ- 
ence on the national life and that may leave 
lifelong scars. It was important not only 
for what it accomplished but also for what 
it did in the way of preparation for future 
action. Never within my experience here, 
covering ten years, has so much violent 
language and personal vituperation been 
heard in the Senate and rarely in the House. 
What is more, the quarrels were genuine. 
It was not merely political sparring, or a 
mere ebullition of quiek temper soon to be 
forgiven and forgotten. The session has 
produced alienations between persons and 
sections of parties which will never be 
healed, to all appearance. The anger of 
the silver Republican senators is unfeigned 
and almost unspeakable, while the wrath of 
the silver Democrats is really quite terrific. 
Itis doubtful if there is an old-line, stalwart 
Republican in the country today who hates 
the President as heartily as he is hated by 
the twenty odd Democratic senators whom 
he has fought down to crushing defeat on 
this silver question. 

Well, the battle is over and victory is 
with the friends and advocates of uncondi- 
tional repeal. It cannot be said that the 
victory never was doubtful, for it was at 
times exceedingly doubtful. In last week’s 
letter the forces which turned the scale for 
repeal at last were enumerated. They were, 
briefly, the inflexible firmness of the Presi- 
dent, the refusal of the Republicans to join 
in any compromise and the threat of clo- 
ture. The older and more conservative sen- 
ators dread clétwre more than anything else, 
and they might never have stopped filibus- 
tering had they not been confronted with 
this frightful specter. They are not rid of 
it yet, either. The experiences of the past 
three months are not to be forgotten in a 
moment, and it is the intention of Senator 
Hill and others to recommence the cam- 
paign for cloture in the next regular session. 

The majority for repeal in the Senate was 


eleven, which was precisely what was ex-' 


pected. There were no changes of conse- 
quence and nosurprises. The bill had to go 
back to the House for its concurrence in the 
Voorhees amendment in favor of bimetal- 
lism, and the concurrence was obtained with 
scarcely any trouble or delay by a majority 
of ninety-seven.) It was amusing and in- 
structive to see what a pitiful failure the 
House free silver men made of it in at- 
tempting to filibuster under the strict House 
rules, and to contrast their fizzle with the 
gigantic two-months’ filibuster in the Sen- 
ate, which would never have ended at all, 


except by grace of the silverites’ consent, 


under the existing Senate rules. 

The President has come out of the battle 
with flying colors and so have the Republi- 
cans. The Republicans, indeed, have virtu- 
ally won the victory for the President and 
for the country. For a minority party it 
must be confessed that they have had 
‘* pretty much their own way,” as the say- 
ing is, not only in the Senate but in the 


_ House, the notable exception being the pas-. 
_ sage of the federal election law repeal in the 
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lower House. The reform of the House 
rules and the adoption of cléture as a regu- 
lar part of the proceedings amounted to a 
triumph for Republican precedents and 
principles and indicated the course of the 
Fifty-first House in this respect. At the 
last moment Mr. Reed treated the majority 
to another object lesson of the value of 
‘business rules’? and gave the Democratic 
leaders something to think of as they tray- 
eled homeward. Adjournment had been 
agreed upon for a certain hour and many 
Democratic members had already left town 
when Mr. Wilson, chairman of the ways and 
means committee, asked for the passage of 
a resolution to allow the committee to file 
reports during the recess. This meant, of 
course, that the Democrats proposed to rush 
their tariff bill ahead and have it ready for 
action as soon as Congress reassembled. 
To this Mr. Reed objected and claimed that 
the minority should have sufficient time for 
examining the bill and filing their own re- 
port subsequently. Mr. Wilson pressed his 


-resolution, but. the Republicans refrained 


from voting and the Democrats could not 
muster a.quorum of their own party. Ap- 
pealing telegrams were sent after the fugi- 
tives to intercept them at Wilmington, Har- 
risburg and other points, and the sergeant- 
at-arms scoured the city with great vigilance 
and vehemence—all to no avail. Finally, 
Mr. Reed had compassion on the enemy and 
proposed a compromise, giving the minority 
ten days to prepare a report, which was joy- 
fully accepted by the majority. i 

The adjournment left considerable unfin- 
ished business after all. The urgent defi- 
ciency bill went over, owing to a disagree- 
ment about the payment of certain employés’ 
salaries, and Justice Hornblower’s nomina- 
tion remains unacted upon. The reason for 
the long delay in his case is that he took an 
active part in the recent proceedings of the 
New York Bar Association against Judge 
Maynard and the New York senators are 
fighting him on that accqgunt. Nothing was 
done about Hawaii, the expected message 
from the President not having been sent in. 
The various financial measures pending in 
committees, including the State bank tax 
repeal bills, will slumber until the regular 
session and the bankruptcy bill remains the 
unfinished business in the House. Besides 
the silver purchase repeal bill, about the 
only important measure which got through 
both houses during the extra session was 
the amended Chinese bill—and that was not 
in reality very important. 

It will be interesting to see what steps, if 
any, the administration may take during the 
pending recess to supply the actual and 
prospective treasury needs in the line of 
cash. It wassemi-officially stated yesterday 
that the secretary had sent orders to the 
mints at San Francisco and New Orleans to 
prepare for the resumption of the coinage 
of standard silver dollars. Today Mr. Pres- 
ton, the director of the mint, declared that 
it would probably not be long before such 
coinage would be ordered. It is authorized 
by the third section of the Sherman law, 
and, if undertaken, it Will be for the pur- 
pose of utilizing the seigniorage in the treas- 


ury, which if it could be placed to the credit 


of the Government would increase the treas- 
ury balance by about $53,000,000. Either 
this coinage of silver or the issue of new 
bonds will have to be resorted to very soon, 


'$144,000,000 a year, 
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as the cash in the treasury has now reached 
the lowest point for many years and is con- 
stantly decreasing. 

The commissioner of pensions has an- 
nounced his estimate for an expenditure of 
$160,000,000 for the fiscal year 1894-5, but 
treasury officials and congressmen are hope- 
ful that this amount can be considerably 
reduced. The average monthly expendi- 
ture for pensions has been running consid- 
erably lower of late than it was a year ago 
and some good judges believe that the turn 
in the tide of pension payments, which has 
been so long predicted and awaited, has 
come at last. The payments for October 
were $10,999,531, which is about $1,500,000 
less than in October, 1892. There was also 
a corresponding: diminution in the Septem- 
ber payments. If this continues it will not 
be difficult to keep the payments down to 
Such a saying would 
mean a good deal in the present reduced 
condition of the treasury. 

Nov. 4. Cc. S$: Es 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


The city has not yet recovered from the 
shock which it received from Mayor Harri- 
son’s assassination. In spite of the fact 
that his methods did not meet the approval 
of the better classes of our citizens, the en- 
thusiasm with which he spoke for Chicago, 
his readiness to entertain visitors from 
abroad, the efforts which he had put forth 
to make the World’s Fair a success, the 
felicity with which he represented the city 
on all public occasions, the pride he had in 
being mayor at this time and the prominent 
part he had taken on the Saturday of his 
death in receiving the mayors of othet cities 
on their official visit to the fair excited a 
sympathy for him in the minds of all with- 
out regard to party which was greatly in- 
creased by the horrible manner of his death. 
The immense throngs which lined the streets 
along which the funeral cortége passed, the 
almost military honors with which the late 
mayor was buried, the messages of condo- 
lence sent his family, the kind words of the 
press all over the country were the expres- 
sion of the protest of the whole American 
people against the selfishness and wicked- 
ness of the assassin, whom few believe to be 
insane. 

And yet one cannot fail to see that this 
death was in consequence of the ‘spoils 
system,’’? a system of which the late mayor 
was one of the most conspicuous and suc- 
cessful defenders. But he was not alto- 
gether a partisan. If he favored what are 
called the Jawless classes he never failed to 


‘recognize what he regarded as the rights of 


the people, nor did he ever deny himself to 
any who sought his presence. It was this 


, Willingness to speak with everybody, to lis- 


ten to complaints, to receive in person re- 
quests for office, this habit of his to come 
down to the level of the people, this courtesy 
toward all, which added so much to his 
popularity and which was also the immedi- 
ate cause of his death. It was a touching 
sight to witness the feeling which the great 
crowds of people, chiefly from the working 
classes, exhibited on the night of the assas- 
sination as they paced up and down the 
sidewalk in front of his late home. There 
are hundreds of thousands of persons in 
this city who felt that Carter Harrison was 
their especial friend, to whom he had ut- 
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tered friendly words, perhaps had shaken 
their hands, had made them promises ard 
had done what he could to render their 
lives more agreeable. It probably is not 
going too far to say that at the time of his 
murder he was the best. known and the most 
popular man in the city, that there is no 
office within the gift of the people to which 
he might not reasonably bave aspired. No 
better example of what friendship for the 
more common classes will do for a man 
politically can be found than that furnished 
in the life of our late mayor. This friend- 
ship certainly was not cultivated because 
Mr. Harrison found pleasure in it, but be- 
cause it contributed to his ambition and 
opehed a path to his personal triumphs. A 
man of culture and natural refinement, a 
man of native courtesy, with a warm heart, 
quick, sensitive feelings, a man who had 
traveled widely and made good use of what 
he had seen, it is not strange, considering 
the position he occupied and the way in 
which his life was brought to its close, that 
the demonstrations on the day of his funeral 
should have exceeded in impressiveness and 
extent anything ever seen in this city or in 
the West. Certainly the exhibition of pop- 
ular regard was all that even Mr. Harrison 
himself could have desired. 

We are on the eve of an important elec- 
tion, the chief interest in which turns on 
the re-election of Judge Gary, who presided 
in the court in which the anarchists were 
tried and condemned. Personal animosity 
and a desire for personal revenge, so it is 
said, have brought Governor Altgeld into the 
contest as an opponent to this re-election. 
The probabilities are that the judge will 
triumph and that the presence of the gov- 
ernor in the city at this time, when his place 
is at Springfield, will not add to his popu- 
larity even with the party to which he owes 
his honors. 

Little need be said of the last days of the 
fair. The death of the mayor, who had 
looked forward to the displays which were 
to attend the closing hours, made them sad 
and solemn. This was thoughtfully recog- 
nized in the closing prayer by Dr. Barrows 
in Festival Hall, as well -as in the silence 
with which, at the midnight hour of Oct. 
30, the Columbian Exposition of 1893 was 
brought to its legal limit. The gates were 
open on the following day but the crowds 
were wanting. Everywhere was there sound 
of hammers and saws, and: the hurry- 
ing hither and thither of those who would 
pack their wares in the shortest possible 
time and leave the grounds forever. The 
last day of October was the last day of 
grace for Midway Plaisance. In some re- 
spects its closing scenes were scenes of wild 
revelry. The directors were certainly not 
unwilling to put an end to the unseemly 
exhibitions of the Midway as soon as they 
had the power to do so. From most of the 
larger buildings the exhibits have either 
been taken away or soon will be. Eyen 
from the Art Building a good many of the 
choicest pictures have been removed. It is 
hardly probable that anything save the out- 
side of the buildings will remain to be seen 
after another week. 5 

There is universal rejoicing over Marshall 
Field’s noble gift of $1,000,000 toward the 
endowment of a permanent museum for the 
city. To that sum Mr, George M. Pullman 
has added $100,000 and Mrs. Barbara Sturges 
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half as much more. There is little doubt 
that the half-million of cash on which Mr. 
Field conditions his gift and the two mil- 
lions of stock in the late fair will soon be 
obtained. It is understood that the Art 
Building in Jackson Park will remain where 
it is and be used for the new museum. It 
is admirably adapted to this purpose, and, 
as its foundations are of stone and its walls 
of brick, there is no reason why it should 
not be turned over to the museum. The 
existence of such a museum as this bids 
fair to become will add immensely to the 
attractions of the park 

Another great gift was announced by Mrs. 
Potter Palmer in her closing address to 
her associates in office—$200,000 from her 
husband for a permanent building for the 
use of the women of the country. This 
building will be a sort of continuance of 
the Woman’s Building of the fair. It will 
naturally be a memorial to Mrs. Palmer, 
a recognition by her husband of the work 
she has done in connection with the fair. 
Few presiding officers have ever borne 
themselyes with more grace or shown more 
skill in avoiding or removing difficulties. 
The honors which she has received are all 
well deserved. 

As the telegraph informed the readers of 
the Congregationalist last week, the first 
meeting this season of the Congregational 
Club was a great success. It was a mass 
meeting rally. The place was the now his- 
toric Columbus Hall. It was the last meet- 
ing held in this hall. Unfortunately the 
evening was cold and the place was any- 
thing but comfortable. It was a rare com- 
pliment paid to the speakers that so few 
left the meeting before its close. Called in 
the interests of the theological seminary, 
which lacked at that hour about $60,000 in 
order to secure the $150,000 promised by 
Dr. Pearsons, it seemed almost impossible 
in such a building to create anything like 
enthusiasm in giving. But a very skillful 
report of- the meeting in the morning 
papers helped the matter greatly, so that 
on Wednesday morning only about $12,000 
were wanting. By 9 4. Mm. the following day 
it was possible to announce to Dr. Pearsons 
that his conditions had been complied with. 
Two days before the doctor had offered 
another $25,000 if a certain brother whom 
he named would add $15,000 to his previous 
subscription of $10,000—a condition which 
was at once accepted. When reviewing the 
gifts in his office Dr. Pearsons said he had 
concluded to add $5,000 to his last $25,000, 
and thus endow a Danish or Norwegian pro- 
fessorship to be named in honor of his wife. 
So the seminary begins its working year 
with as many students as last year, about 
200, and the magnificent sum of $580,000 
added to its endowment. 

As we write word comes of the death of 
one of our princely givers, Mri J. W. Sco- 
ville, formerly of Oak Park, near this city, 
now of Pasadena, Cal. One of his last 
gifts was-a subscription of $25,000 to the 
Seminary. He was aman of sincere piety, 
unostentatious but true to every good cause. 
Weare saddened, also, to learn that Dr. T. P. 
Prudden, for more than eight years the suc- 
cessful pastor of the Leavitt Street Church, 
has felt himself constrained to resign by the 
pressure of the burdens of a pastorate in this 
field of constant and ceaseless changes. He 
has done a magnificent work in this parish. 
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He found it weak, divided, discouraged. 
Its house of worship was poor and unat- 
tractive. As a result of his labors more 
than 500 persons have been received to 
membership, a fine stone edifice has been 
built, a large audience secured and a large 
amount of missionary work done. 
Chicago, Nov. 4. FRANKLIN. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The November Forum has an article by Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs on The Alienation of Church 
and People that will be more generally read 
and call out more comment than any contribu- 
tion he may make to higher criticism. Its 
tone and breadth may be inferred from the 
following: ‘‘ How can a man of science have 
any patience with the doctrine of creation 
and the theories of miracles and prophecy 
which are commonly taught in the theologi- 
cal schools and from the Christian pulpits? 
How can a man who has been trained in mod- 
ern psychology, metaphysics and ethics fail 
to be repelled by the crude philosophy that 
underlies the dogmas of the systems of theol- 
ogy which are regarded as the standards of 
orthodoxy ? How can such a man Took with 
complacency upon the battle over the doctrine 
of original sin between creationism and tradu- 
cianism, or the discussion of the freedom of 
the will? How can he engage to dishonor the 
reason, to divest himself of his conscience or 
to assent to the unethical dogma ot immediate 
sanctification, whether in this life or in any 
other life? How can the man who has been 
trained in modern historical investigation ac- 
cept the traditional denominational history, 
with so many spurious claims that will not 
bear the strain of historical criticism? How 
can the man who has been trained in modern 
philology and in the classic literatures do 
otherwise than refuse his confidence to those 
denominations which are loud in their hostil- 
ity to the literary criticism of Holy Scripture?” 

The Evangelist (Presbyterian) is optimistic. 
“The ferocity of this day is feebleness itself 
compared to the bitter intolerance of the times 
following 1837, because men have changed in 
spite of themselves, and the ground under 
their feet is shifting, like the moving side- 
walk in Chicago, by a drift or driving cable 
down below. The defiant stand of the major- 
ity is only temporary. There is not another 
church on the face of the earth today that 
could or would attempt to do what our as- 
semblies and synods have just now sanctioned 
by majority vote. The anomaly will not en- 
dure. And the vote against mitigating the 
sentence of Professor Smith, like that in our 
synod forbidding a presbytery to ‘regret’ a 
party vote in General Assembly, is a snowfall 
below the frost line of the mountains. It will 
shrink back again when the sun shines. No- 
body was ever permanently snowed under by 
such flurries. The large and imperial quality 
of faith in Ohio and in New York did not 
speak out in these surprising manifestations 
of party feeling and ‘ partisan management.’ 

Rev. C. H. Yatman, at a meeting held in 
New York City recently to secure funds to 
aid the Methodist Deaconess Home in that 
city, endeavored to win money from the men 
in the audience by a method of appeal which 
the Christian Advocate is compelled to term 
“not only coarse but vulgar.” ‘What are 
the lessons?” asks the editor. ‘The age is 
tending in this direction instead of away from 
it. A spirit of levity, even of a low sort, often 
invades the gravest denominations. At dedi- 
cations of churches miserable puns on the 
names of subscribers are made, anecdotes 
often not suited for general conversation are 
told, and slang expressions find their way to 
pulpits, synods, assemblies, consociations, 
conferences and conventions. ... Some per- 
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son of responsibility should have at once ad- 
vanced to this brother and privately suggested 
that such language and such a method would 
not be acceptable. If the suggestion were not 
taken and acted upon a public protest should 
have been delivered, and if this were not 
heeded every respectable person should have 
left the house.” 
ABROAD. 

The Christian Guardian (Toronto) has a sen- 
sible description of The Religious Newspaper, 
and defines its chief purpose to be ‘‘ to supply 
sound and wholesome reading for Christian 
families, adapted to counteract current un- 
Christian ideas aud to aid in forming intelli- 
gent Christian character. Everything else 
should be secondary to this main purpose.’’ 
And it rightly says: ‘‘ Each person who takes 
a special interest in some one department of 
work or thought is apt to judge of a paper 
solely in reference to his particular hobby. 
Temperance, missions, the labor question, 
woman’s rights, Biblical criticism, city mis- 
sions, Roman Catholic claims and current po- 
litical questions are all important. But people 
may make a hobby of a good thing, and the 
man who makes a hobby of any of these judges 
his religious paper by its conformity to his 
views on that subject. But the ideal religious 
paper has no fads but gives due prominence 
to all subjects of general interest according 
to their importance.” 

The Christian World says: ‘‘The reception 
given to the paper read before the recent Con- 
gregational Union by Rey. J. R. Bailey of 
Eccles on The Inerrancy of the Scriptures 
was a remarkable symptom of the theological 
movement in progress amongst the English 
free churches.’’ ‘‘It is not too much to say 


‘that such opinions delivered from the plat-. 


form of the union twenty-five years ago would 
have provoked a storm in the midst of which 
the speaker’s ministerial position would have 
probably suffered shipwreck. That they should 
have beew received by a representative body 
of English Christians with manifest and cor- 
dial sympathy, as the public registering of 
results now generally accepted, shows the new 
spirit that is abroad. The battle for free Bib- 


lical inquiry has been won in Congregational- 


ism, whatever may be the case elsewhere.” 


A REFORM IN FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 


BY ANNA L. DAWES. 


There is nothing about which we are 
more sensitive to change than our funeral 
customs. To make any new departure, to 
differ in any way from our neighbors on 
like sad occasions, seems to us a lack of re- 
spect to the dead, for at the bottom most of 
our funeral observances have this main- 
spring. We wish to show to all the world 
how much we loved and cared for those we 
lay away; this feeling and one other, the 
frantic desire to do something ourselves 
once more for those we may never serve 
again. | 

The first is responsible for the elaboration 
that is sometimes such a burden, and for 
the wish to do alfand more than our neigh- 
bor. Itis, I am convinced, a good purpose, 


‘and no false vanity, that incites such ex- 


travagance, however unwisely it may be 
exhibited. The second feeling, a deep and 
never-to-be-eradicated impulse of the hu- 
man heart, is responsible for the wish that 


_ all which is done for the loved one shall, so 
far as possible, be done by friendly hands 


and for the unreasoning prejudice against 
paid assistance. Time was when this last 
prejudice was so strong that all the harrow- 
ing details were matters of personal service, 
and there are still families who cling to this 


den? 
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habit. But the growing complexity of ar- 
rangements necessary to crowded life and 
the development of appliances possible to 
advanced civilization have made most of 
the arrangements for our dead professional, 
and thus hearts are no longer wrung by 
the bungling of amateur hands, howsoever 
friendly they may be. 

There is one direction, however, where 
this reform has paused, a direction where it 
is greatly needed. The ‘‘ bearers’? are still 
selected from among the friends of the fam- 
ily. But the time has come when the coffin 
itself should always be borne by profes- 
sional bearers, men trained for the purpose 
and provided by the undertaker, Honorary 
pallbearers walking beside the coffin will 
pay the same tribute of respect to the dead 
as is now rendered by the friends selected 
for that sad duty, and at ‘no such fearful 
cost. There is no burden so difficult to 
earry as a coffin. All the circumstances 
make itso. The difficulties of narrow door- 
ways, steep stairs, short passages, the lift- 
ing up and down of so peculiar a burden, 
with the constant necessity of consideration 
and reverence, make it a task well-nigh im- 
possible to unaccustomed hands. Who of 
us has not spent moments of terror, seem- 
ingly lengthened into hours, suffering vica- 
rious agonies in behalf of a sorrowing and 
specially sensitive family, while awkward 
hands or weak arms seemed likely to fail 
under the necessities of their precious bur- 
What so difficult’as the turning of a 
coffin in the narrow space before the chan- 
cel, and how almost impossible to accom- 
plish without such disturbance as is fresh 
anguish to hearts already torn beyond ac- 
count! 

On the other side, many and many a man 
past middle life has received serious injury 
from the unaccustomed lifting under such 
trying circumstances. I have known—who 
has not?—strong young men in actual dan- 
ger from the weight of a metallic casket 
carried up and down the steps of a church. 
And when to the physical inability for such 
service is added the mental excitement of 
personal grief, the nervous strain is one 
likely to leave permanent traces, for bear- 
ers are selected for their close relation to 
the dead. Among all in the community the 
men least likely to be in calm and undis- 
turbed mind are asked to perform a service 
which requires, first of all, the steady hand 
and head, and then great physical strength 
and an experience which it is’ impossible 
they should possess. 

Still more difficult than the duty of carry- 
ing the coffin is' that other duty of deposit- 
ing it in its last resting place. Whether 
this be a tomb into which it must be lifted, 
a vault or grave into which it must be low- 
ered, this work requires trained and skillful 
hands. Every clergyman can recall with a 
shudder occasions when this most solemn 
portion of all the solemn service became 
both a travesty and a terror by reason of 
the mechanical difficulties. Sometimes the 
bearers are old men quite unfit to carry any 
weight; often they are delicate men who 
cannot well bear such a strain. And, in ad- 
dition to the bodily strain, there is often an 
unavoidable exposure, from the results of 
which more than one has gone to his own 
grave. But when a man is asked to act as 
bearer he cannot well refuse this last service 
to his friend, unless he be an actual invalid. 
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it has become.so common in these days 
to see officers borne by their soldiers, em- 
ployers by their workmen and many others 
by strong and accustomed hands, that it no 
longer has even the slightest semblance of 
neglect or disrespect to see this service per- 
formed by the undertaker’s men. Those 
who have watched the careful and decorous 
lowering of a coffin into a chapel vault in 
some of our great cemeteries by the men 
whose business it is, suitably clothed in 
their long frocks, perhaps, have wondered 
how any one could ever bear to see it done 
otherwise. And, in like manner, the relief 
that all experience as the strong arms of 
the undertaker’s assistants skillfully and 
easily lift the coffin and carefully bear it 
away, the chosen friends walking beside it 
as a guard of honor, this very relief is a sign 
of the need that this custom should become 
universal, 

Let us have body bearers whose business 
itis and pallbearers for honor and respect. 
It is already common in our large cities; it 
only needs a little consideration of the mat- 
ter and thoughtful determination on the 
part of the community to make it impera- 
tive everywhere, certainly in all but the 
smallest country villages. This is a reform 
which does not need even courage. It re- 
quires only consideration and a little effort, 
but the good done, or, more exactly, the 
harm prevented, would be incalculable. 


—<—— 


IMPRACTICABLE. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT. 


Some years ago a member of a ministerial 
association read a paper upon some practi- 
cal difficulties in pastoral work. Each mem- 
ber was called upon in turn for opinions, 
and one brother made some rather bold 
statement of what ought to be done in a 
particular case mentioned. Another brother 
in turn commented upon this statement 
with the remark, “‘We all know that 
Brother —— always takes the bull by the 
horns.’’ By and by good and wise Father 
Cobb said: ‘‘Brother C. says that Brother 
always takes the bull by the horns. 
That is so, but I have watched Brother 
pretty closely, and I find that he always 
first calculates the size of the bull!” 
‘‘ Brother Cobb,’’ answered Brother 4 
“‘you are the first man that has found me 
out.”” I think that perhaps Brother 
showed some sense in a reply to some per- 
son who urged him to remodel the music in 
his church: “It is as much asI can do to 
manage my end of the meeting house with- 
out undertaking to manage the other end.”’ 
This suggests two things: first, that. organ- 
ists and choirs are very dangerous articles 
for ministers to meddle with; and, secondly, 
that that church had not been guilty of 
turning itself into a concert saloon by irre- 
ligiously putting the organ in the rear of 
the pulpit. 

There are many things to be desired 
which cannot be had. There are many 
good things which itis not worth while te 
try to attain. There are also different meth- 
ods of endeavoring to secure good results. 
J remember a worthy paster who wished to 
accomplish what seemed to be desirable 
changes, and he went to work by direct 
attack. He could safely have left the mat- 
ter to his church officers, or, if they would 
not undertake it, let it alone. It concerned 
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the church much more than it did him. 
When he found it expedient to resign his 
pastorate, in answer to a question as to the 
reason, some one suggested a reminiscence 
of good old Father H. of Norfolk County, 
who, wanting to cut off a large limb of a 
tree, placed his ladder against the limb, and, 
mounting it, did the sawing between the 
ladder and the tree, whereby he fell and 
broke his leg. 

But I have in mind impracticable or use- 
less attempts in certain directions, one of 
which is connected with advice as to 
the best style of preaching. An honored 
preacher, who is himself a most effective 
orator, recently gave an address upon 
preaching. It was a brilliant address, but 
it necessarily had to do with minor, although 
important, particulars. The secret of his 
Own success was above those particulars. 
Obedience to his suggestions would be use- 
ful, but the fact is that he is inimitable and 
that the rest of us cannot do what he can. 
The spiritual elevation of his thought, al- 
ways sustained from beginning to end, is 
itself something which defies all rules and 
all methods. It lifts him out of the usual 
ways in which even excellent preachers 
travel. It sets him above the best and most 
accurate rules, because such rules are not 
applicable to the region of his thought. 
When you add intellectual delicacy fitting 
that elevation and the diction which gives 
expression you will see that advice how to 
attain this power is advice to the impracti- 
cable. Principles apply but rules do not, 
and principles presuppose peculiar powers. 
It is not worth while to worry because 
one cannot do his work after the manner 
of the one to whom I refer. He may com- 
fort himself with the thought that that 
peculiar power has its own limitations and 
incompleteness, and that things thus unsup- 
plied, and persons whose wants are not thus 
met, furnish a province for other minds of 
a different order. 

I knew a man whose manner was always 
suggestive of Richard S. Storrs. I think he 
must, at some time, have come under the 
influence of that great orator’s preaching. 
Whether he consciously imitated the tone 
and manner of one whom he admired, or 
merely imbibed something of it, I cannot 
tell. But the result was not satisfactory. 
It reminded "just enough to show that the 
man was not the Brooklyn preacher. No 
rules, no directions, no advice can secure 
the success which the orator has attained. 
I speak of this just now because Dr. Storrs’s 
later habit of unwritten speech has, doubt- 
less, led many young men, or perhaps sim- 
ply encouraged them, to adopt this style of 
preaching. Dr. Storrs might tell us that he 
thinks out his thoughts even into language, 
language which the thought necessitates, 
and perbaps that he simply reproduces the 
whole, not from memory (if I guess cor- 


rectly) but because the original thought un-. 


rolls itself in public as it did first in his 
own mind. Now it is to be remembered 
that to reach the same resulting power un- 
_ der direction and guidance is simply imprac- 
ticable. It should also be remembered that 
Dr. Storrs did not adopt his present method 
until after many years of enriching study 
and close adherence to writing. One could 
be equally swept away by the marvelous 
speech which Dr. Behrends made upon the 


platform at Worcester, or rather the speech 
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which made itself, and no one can give any 
hints or advice which would reproduce in 
another that peculiar power of speech. 

I shall venture to refer to a preceding 
Richard §. Storrs, the one of Braintree. 
In my early years he was the patriarch, and 
almost the ruler, of our conference. I used 
to hear him occasionally, usually at such 
gatherings. He was at his best in remarks 
connected with the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, where remarks are gener- 
ally an impertinence. What richness of 
thought, what evangelical fervor, what al- 
most inspiration of spiritual force, what tor- 
rent of burning words and then what tear- 
fulness of pathos used to characterize these 
occasions those of us who heard him can 
never forget. One could not analyze, one 
could not imitate if he could analyze. He 
was himself. The son is himself. Each of 
a multitude of preachers doing faithful, 
godly, successful work is successful because 
under God he is himself. One can often 
get hints from the success of others, can 
find merits by analysis, can sometimes see 
the source of power, ean be warned of de- 
ficiencies in one’s self, and therefore study- 
ing the work of successful men is of vast 
advantage. But to succeed by being some- 
body else is impracticable. 

I had occasion a few years ago to give 
some hints and some eriticisms to some 
young theological students. It was a de- 
lightful work, 1 almost regretted that I 
had in earlier life declined the offer of such 
a chair, except that I knew I had been right 
in my reason for declining, which was that 
I was not fit for it. But in the later epi- 
sode I encountered a natural desire of 
young men to adopt the plans and meth- 
ods of some successful minister or teacher. 
There was a drift in the direction of certain 
lectures on preaching given by some one 
who perhaps exemplified their teachings. 
I was obliged to say two things: first, Pro- 
fessor Alexander could not himself safely 
adopt this method of composition until] after 
many years of study and practice; and, sec- 
ondly, you will pardon me if I wait for 
evidence that any Alexanders are in this 
class until years shall have thrown their 
light upon the matter. What can be safely 
done in the ripeness of mature life may not 
be safely relied upon in earlier days. 

This brings me to suggest that the in- 
creasing prevalence of preaching without 
manuscript hasin it immense promise. But 
it also has grave dangers. For myself, I 
was forced into the new system by having 
to preach for years to soldiers in active sery- 
ice, in barracks, in roofless buildings, under 
the trees, under falling snowflakes without 
shelter, in the sound of distant guns. Life 
there disdained manuscripts. Early in the 
war I heard a chaplain in our division de- 
liver a written sermon upon the existence of 
God as proved by the works of nature. At- 
tendance was voluntary, and his audience 
was eventually reduced to three persons. 
He resigned. Soldiers believe in the exis- 
tence of God. 

But in the quiet of regular home work 
people are to be instructed. This requires 
study. Study must be accurate. Both 
styles are good. But just now I am sure I 
can do no better than to accept the old quo- 
tation from Cicero which my learned and 
often helpful friend in the Congregational 
House suggests may be useful to some 
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young speakers: ‘‘If our Sulpicius here 
would practice writing, his public speech 
would be much more terse; at present his 
style (to speak as farmers do of grass) dis- 
plays a sort of exuberant abundance, which 
should be pruned down by the stylus.”’ 


THE “TOTLINGS” AND THEIR 
SOCIETY. 


BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D. 


An extract from the report on The Church 
and the Home which was made at the Gen- 
eral Association of Congregational Churches. 
of Massachusetts and which was published 
in the columns of the Congregationalist gives 
me an opportunity to correct one or two 
misapprehensions concerning Junior Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor, which seem to: 
prevail in some quarters. I do not write in 
criticism of the report which, in the main, 
seems to me to be an admirable one, but 
simply that certain facts may be known. 

This report says, while speaking generous 
words of praise of the Endeavor movement: 
‘When carried down to the Junior Socie- 
ties and other juvenile organizations which 
sometimes attach themselves to the church 
almost without leave, we should proceed 
with great care. Thoughtful parents will 
soon speak plainly and publicly if the church 
heedlessly continues to intrust the delicate 
work of instruction in religion, temperance 
and morals, requiring the highest order of 
pedagogical talent, to any who volunteer 
their services and who sometimes resort to 
every device to get a lifelong pledge from 
the totlings, who in other countries are care- 
fully kept within the nursery.”’ 

So far as this refers to the Junior En- 
deavor Societies, I do not think they ever 
attach themselves to a church without leave. 
One of their fundamental principles is, as. 
with the older society, that they shall not 
come within the doors of the church until 
they are swung open for them by the pastor 
and at least. by the tacit consent of the 
church. F 

But when the society is formed what is, 
its object? Simply to train the boys and 
girls for Christ’s service and to give them 
something to do that is appropriate to their 
powers, their age and abilities. 'They are 
not asked to make long speeches in a prayer 
meeting. They are not expected to relate 
a thrilling experience or to offer a well- 
rounded prayer. They are simply expected 
to acknowledge their love for the Saviour 
who loved little children and who took them 


‘up in His arms and blessed them, They are 


given work to do which is as appropriate for 
them as the larger work of the church is for 
their fathers and mothers. The simplicity 
and genuineness of their childish faith is, so 
far as. I know, carefully and conscientiously 
guarded. O 

The superintendents of these Junior So- 
cieties, take it the country over, and I am 
acquainted with hundreds of them, are 
among the most intelligent and devout 
women in ovr churches, whose love for lit- 
tle children and the Master who called them 
to Him has compelled them to take up this 
work. If they are not all of the ‘highest 
order of pedagogical talent,’’ I believe they 
are among the most devoted, conscientious, 


intelligent members of our churches, and 


they deserve far more encouragement and 
far less criticism than they usually receive. 
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The ‘‘lifelong pledge’’ which is extorted 


from the “ totlings”’ (who are at least seven 


or eight years old, by the way) reads as 
follows: “‘ Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ 
for strength, I promise that I will try to do 
whatever He would like to have me do, that 
I will pray to Him every day and that just 
so far as I know how I will try to lead a 
Christian life. I will be present at every 
meeting of the society when I can and will 
take some part in every meeting.”’ 

Could anything be more simple or reason- 
able? This pledge, of course, lasts as long 
as they are members of the society. It is 
hoped that it will become a permanent fac- 
tor in their lives. The pledge requires of 
them nothing but what a seven-year-old 
child can intelligently promise to perform, 
and it has proved to be the same bulwark 
of strength for the Junior Society that the 
longer and fuller pledge is for the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor. 

It has been found in actual life in 
hundreds of thousands of cases that the 
** Juniors ’’ understand what they are doing. 
and that they can and do intelligently and 
conscientiously live up to their pledge. The 
*« Juniors”’ are also taught certain methods 
of religious work which are appropriate for 
them as children, ways in which they can 
help their church and their pastor, their 
Sunday school superintendent and their 
teacher and by which they can bring their 
little friends under the same good influences 
which they find so helpful and delightful. 
Most societies have a clause attached to this 
pledge for the mothers to sign, reading 
something as follows: ‘‘I approve of the 
objects of the society and am willing that 
my child should become a member, and will 
do what I can to help him keep the pledge.”’ 
This brings in the very element of home 
help and parental oversight for which this 
report pleads, 

But it must be remembered that the great 
majority of the homes in our communities 
are not Christian homes. Where will a mul- 
titude of children find any special religious 
training if the church does not provide some 
training school? It already has a school 
for instruction in the primary and interme- 
diate classes of the Sunday. school. Why 
not have a school for training in the Junior 
Society of Christian Endeavor? What will 
become of the vast multitudes of children 
in families where the voice of prayer is 


‘never heard, and where even a blessing is 


never invoked at the table, if there is no 
such place for practical Christian help and 
training in the church? What do such 
homes do for the religious instruction of 
these children? Absolutély nothing. Why 
should ‘‘ thoughtful parents speak plainly 
and publicly’’ against any such effort ‘‘to 
instruct in religion, temperance and mor- 
als’’ these children who will not anywhere 
else get this instruction? But children in 
Christian homes also need this training. 
As for my own children, I am sure that 
there would be a very great lack in their 
spiritual upbringing if it were not for some 
such effort as this to lead them to commit 
themselves to Christ before their fellows 
and to work for Him appropriately and 
humbly as children may. 

This is not all provided for in my own 
home and I do not see how it well can be. 
Iam confident that there is a multitude of 


other Christian families where the home 
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training must be supplemented and rounded 
out by some such training school as the 
Junior Society affords if we would have the 
stalwart Christian men and women of the 
twentieth century in our churches. 

The Christian Endeavor movement began 
with the children. Nearly half the mem- 
bers of the first society would now be found 
in.a junior society. It has providentially 
developed so that it now accomplishes its 
largest work for young men and women, 
but the original idea of training the children 
must not be lost sight of if we are to have 
the young men and women of the future. 
We cannot always capture the young man 
with the sprouting mustache or the young 
woman blossoming into long dresses, but 
we can almost always catch the boys and 
girls. The success of the junior movement 
has been as remarkable as that of the Young 


People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, and 


the testimony of pastors and older church 
members from all parts of the world, which 
comes to me daily and unsolicited, is that 
there is quite as much of hope and promise 
in this line of effort for the children as in 
more widely heralded efforts for their older 
brothers and sisters. 


A WILD HARVEST. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


He sowed a mingled seed in scorn 
Of counsel, love and prayers ; 
Some called the ripened harvest corn, 
The reapers called it tares. 
eS 


THE DUTY .OF THE HOUR. 


BY REV. JUDSON SMITH, D. D. 


The long desired settlement of debated 
questions connected with the administration 
of the board was reached at the recent an- 
nual meeting at Worcester, and reached 
with substantial unanimity. It would be 
too much to say that in this result the 
convictions of every member of the board 
were realized or satisfied. The settlement 
in its very terms was an agreement between 
those whose previous views and convictions 
had been at variance. It was a practical 
rather than a theoretical solution of the 
questions which had been so long in dis- 
cussion, and the feeling of general satisfac- 
tion which has crowned this conclusion 
arises, perhaps, almost as much from the 
fact that a settlement has been made as 
from the conviction that it is ideally the 
best settlement possible. : 

The situation in this respect is not un- 
like that which confronted the country in 
the early months of 1877, when as yet it 
was undetermined whether Mr. Tilden or 
Mr. Hayes was to be the President of the 
United States for the ensuing four years. 
The real interests of the nation at that 
time, as we cannot doubt, were more con- 
cerned that there should be some sort of a 
settlement of that contest than with the 
question whether the proposed settlement 
was absolutely right in itself. In other 
words, the welfare of the nation was of su- 
perior value to the success of either politi- 
cal party. 

Doubtless a similar feeling in regard to 


the unity and prosperity of the board had 


much to do with the conclusion reached at 
Worcester and with the satisfaction with 
which this conclusion has been received. 
The great work of foreign missions must be 
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prosecuted, and must be prosecuted vigor- 
ously and by the.combined force of all the 
churches of our order; and any tolerable 
settlement of the questions which had di- 
vided the constituency of the board was to 
be preferred to a continuance of this state 
of doubt and controversy. With the abso- 
lute rightness of the settlement, therefore, 
there is no occasion at present to deal. 
Opinions must differ greatly upon this point, 
and other interests immediately summon our 
attention. With the occasions for division 
all taken out of the way, the board is per- 
mitted to enter upon its labors in the im- 
mediate future with the sense of an abso- 
lutely united, harmonious and enthusiastic 
constituency, and its great work can be sus- 
tained without hesitation by the churches, 
and all the churches, by individual givers, 
and all the individual givers, that have 
been connected with its work in the past. 

Now, in view of this happy deliverance 
from all the occasions of division in the 
past, with a widening sense of unity and 
cordial co-operation in this great mission- 
ary enterprise, what are the duties that im- 
mediately confront the churches and individ- 
uals that make up the constituency of the 
board? The board at Worcester, by its 
action on the last morning, left no doubt 
as to the conviction that was in every mind 
there upon this point. The debt which is 
upon the board must be lifted, and in- 
stantly lifted, and that by the co-operation 
of all these united and rejoicing supporters 
of the board. Thanksgiving for so happy 
an issue out of difficulties will join with a 
sense of obligation and privilege to make this 
seem a sacred duty and to secure its prompt 
discharge. Nothing can give reality to the 
expressed sense of pleasure in the settle- 
ment at Worcester like the universal effort 
to lift and sweep away this burden, upon 
the treasury of the board, and nothing can 
be a happier pledge for the future. 

Next after this comes the duty of making 
the regular contributions to this work for 
the coming year equal, and even exceed, 
those of the past year. The payment of the 
debt is no part of the support of missions 
for the coming year. It should stand upon 
its own grounds and be met as a special 
call, preliminary to the real work of the 
coming year. The missions imperatively 
call for a sum fully the equal of that which 
was received last year from donations and 
legacies; indeed not a little of the most 
promising and important work in all fields 
will fail of support if that sum is not ex- 
ceeded. The ‘‘cry of the missions’’ which 
was brought to the board at Worcester was 


-acry raised by the expectation that no more 


than was given last year could be provided 
for the missions next year, and all its pa- 


thos and persuasion must move the hearts 


of the board’s supporters to equal the gifts 
of last year and go beyond them as God 
shall help them. The same motives that 
will blend thé united constituency of the 
board in the joyful effort of removing the 
debt will hold them in lasting and loving co- 
operation to provide in this way adequately 
for the needs of the missions through the 
coming year. Itisin this hope and expec- 
tation that the officers of the board at these 
rooms take up the burdens of administra- 
tion that rest upon them with increased 
weight and address themselves to their seri- 
ous and glorious duties for the year to come. 
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The Home 
PRECIOUS THINGS. 


They tell me I must bruise 
The rose’s leaf 

Ere I can keep and use 
Its fragrance brief. 


They tell me I must break 
The skylark’s heart 

Ere her cage song will make 
The silence start. 


They tell me love must bleed 
And friendship weep ; 
Ere in my deepest need 
I touch that deep. 


, Must it be always so 
With precious things? 
Must they be bruised and go 
With beaten wings ? 


Ab, yes! By crushing days, 
By caging nights, by scar 
Of thorn and stony ways, 
These‘ blessings are! 
—Samuel W. Duffield. 
oe 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 

Already the booksellers’ windows in the 
large cities are putting on a holiday ap- 
pearance and among the bewildering array 
of attractive volumes it is interesting to 
note how large a place is given to juvenile 
literature. Of course the books belonging 
to this class are profusely illustrated, for 
where is the child who is not pleased with 
pictures? Some are exquisite specimens of 
artistic skill and thus serve a double pur- 
pose in developing a taste for what is beau- 
tiful while furnishing instruction or enter- 
tainment by means of the text. But as 
each season adds to the beauty and variety 
of juvenile publications the difficulty of 
making a judicious selection is thereby 
greatly increased. Parents who have easy 
access to the large centers of trade and are 
reasonably familiar with books need no help 
in making a choice, but there are multi- 
tudes of others who will appreciate having 
a few signposts along the pathway of pur- 
chase. Letit be remembered, however, that 
the comparatively few books mentioned in 
this series of articles are only samples of 
scores of others which are equally desirable 
as gifts. re 

A fair index of the popularity of a book 
is the number of editions printed, and this 
is usually announced on the title-page. The 
Trotty Book by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
having reached its nineteenth edition, it is 
safe to assume that it has a peculiar charm 
for little people and will continue to have 
for every new generation. The same is true 
of Mrs. Stowe’s entertaining story called A 
Dog’s Mission, both published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. at $1.25 each. From the 
same house come two volumes of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s inimitable tales ($1.00 
each), to which even those who are too 
young to read for themselves will listen by 
the hour if an older person will read aloud. 
Most children are naturally imaginative and 

_ delight in having animals and inanimate 
objects personified, as in the case of the 
Ugly Duckling and Thumbling and all the 
other fanciful creations of this prince of 
story-tellers. They also appreciate poetry 
of a high grade far more than their elders 
realize and this firm makes a specialty of 
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choice verse. Two volumes worthy of par- 
ticular mention are: Lucy Larcom’s Child- 
hood Songs and a dainty volume by Frank 
Dempster Sherman ($1.00 each) called Little 
Folk Lyrics. The simple rhythm of his 
verses makes them easy to memorize and 
the first twelve on the different months of 
the year are well adapted for recitation in 
school. Miss Larcom’s, although twenty 
years old, are as fresh and sweet as ever 
and should be in every child’s library. 

If one wishes for a distinctively Christ- 
mas story full of odd conceits and droll 
illustrations a small volume by W. D. How- 
ells entitled Christmas Every Day and Other 
Stories is capital. The bells on the cover 
seem ready to peal forth a message of the 
good things to be found within. This is 
one of Harper Brothers’ new publications 
and the price is $1.25. Two delightful story 
books from them are The Moon Prince and 
Other Nabobs by R. K. Munkittrick, who 
resembles Andersen in his style, and Flying 
Hill Farm by Sophie Swett. Each of these 
costs $1.25 and has not a dull page between 
the covers. 

For supplying that delicate pathos which 
mapy children love and which saves them 
from a surfeit of mere, jollity there is a 
touching sketch, with delicious bits of hu- 
mor here and there, called Pris, by the au- 
thor of Miss Toosey’s Mission and Tip Cat. 
This is bound in limp covers and sold by 
Roberts Brothers for fifty cents. 

In a similar vein is that matchless Story 
of a Short Life, by Mrs. Ewing. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. issue this} also another favor- 
ite, Through the Looking Glass, by Lewis 
Carroll, in remarkably pretty bindings for 
$1.00 each. The other juvenile classics by 
these two authors can be purchased for the 
same price and bound in uniform style. 
They publish, too, an odd and attractive 
volume called The Musical Journey of Dor- 
othy and Delia, which would be an appro- 
priate gift for a young person who is study- 
ing music, The cover is as amusing as the 
subject matter which, however, mixes no 
small amount of instruction with the fun. 
A bright and wholesome story for little girls 
from this house is one by Barbara Yechton 
called Ingleside, the price of which is $1.25. 

An excellent class of books adapted to 
readers of all ages can always be obtained 
from the Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc. Two sets 
for youngest readers are particularly good— 
the Little Pharisee Series, by Margaret H. 
Eckerson, six volumes for $1.50, and the 
Bertha Gordon Series, by May Kingston, ten 
small quartos for $2.25. For a single vol- 
ume Johnny Twoboys, Julia I. Boynton, 
(60 cents) is a great favorite. For the boys 
and girls who are somewhat older we would 
recommend Dr. Lincoln’s Children, by Kate 
W. Hamilton ($1.00), Little Tommy, by Sarah 
E. Ober ($1.00), Little Miss Boston, a Christ- 
mas tale, by Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever ($1.25) 
and Little Pilgrims at Plymouth, by Frances 
A. Humphrey ($1.25), 

In this connection, and for the benefit of 
the mothers who are following the Sunday 
Occupations for Children outlined each week 
in this department, we mention the titles of 

few books which are essential in carrying 
out Mrs, Colton’s plans, naming them in the 
order in which they have been used to ad- 
vantage in a certain home: Peep of Day (re- 
vised edition) and Faith Latimer’s two vol- 
umes of Bible Stories published by the 


,Japan and the islands of the sea, 
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American Tract Society, New York; Pil- 
grim’s Progress; Josephine Pollard’s Young 
Folks’ Bible, by Werner Co., Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago; Mrs. Alden’s (Pansy) Prince 
of Peace, an admirable life of Christ, D. 
Lothrop Co., $3.50; Miss Houghtons’s Life of 
Christ in Picture and Story, also her Olivet 
to Patmos, each $1.25 and for sale by the 
Tract Society. The mother of the children 
who followed this course of reading con- 
fessed to surprise at their eagerness for and 
ready grasping of the Bible teachings, ‘‘ for 
they were not thoughtful and precocious,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ but noise loving, study hating, 
patience trying boys.’’ Two little pamphlets 
are necessary in this work, viz., Books of the 
Bible in Rhyme (25 cents) and The Gospel 
Alphabet cr Names of Jesus (15 cents). 


-These can be procured from the Evangelical 


Publishing Co., Chicago, which also fur- 
nishes two good books for children (at $1.00 
each) on the first part of the Old Testament. 
One is entitled From the Beginning and the 
other From Egypt to Canaan. 

Our next article will suggest books suit- 
able for boys and girls in their teens. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANOE WOMEN IN 
COUNCIL. 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS, 


The last quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed remarkable political and _ social 
changes on ‘this dim spot of care that 
men call earth.”” The unification of Italy, 
the transformation in France that has turned 
an empire into a republic, the establish- 
ment of the German Empire, the opening up 
of Africa to the civilized world, the remod- 
eling of two significant Oriental govern- 
ments and the establishment of commercial, 
social and religious intercourse with na- 


tions of formerly endogenous growth are 


historical . facts that come readily to the 
mind of every thoughtful observer. 

But to the fore of them all in its ethical 
value, because utterly free from sordid ambi- 
tion or greed of gain, may be justly placed 
the great temperance movement which 
started twenty years ago in the little town 
of Hillsboro, O., and with almost the swift- 
ness of Puck in Midsummer Night’s Dream 
has put a girdle around the world, a girdle 
which binds hundreds of thousands of the 
choicest spirits of the world to banish every 
form of alcoholic and narcotic poison from 
the home. Woman’s work is mentioned in 
no encyclopedia thirty years ago, but this 
latest and best achievement of her heart 
and brain that has federated forty countries 


~“may be instanced as one of the finest feats 


of modern statecraft. : 

In this year of grace 1893 all roads lead to 
Chicago, hence this city became the rendez- 
vous for the World’s and National W. C. 
T. U.’s biennial and annualconventions. In 
the absence of Miss Frances E. Willard, the 
president of both bodies, Lady Henry Som- 
erset, president of the British association, 
and Mrs. Caroline Buell, corresponding sec- 
retary of the national, presided, respectively, 
at the two congresses. The platform on the 
opening day was a reproduction, with only a 
change.in sex, of the first day of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, with a like picturesque- 
ness lent to the scene by the national cos- 
tumes worn by delegates from China, India, 
Of the 
two days of the World’s Convention the 
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first was given to fraternal greetings and re- 
ports of the temperance work accomplished 
through its missionaries around the world, 
the second to preparation for future cam- 
paigns by means of the press, the introduc- 
tion of scientific temperance teaching and 
temperance gospel meetings. 

This interesting program was frequently 
interrupted for the reception of guests, 
among whom were Dr. John Hall, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Chika Sakurai, Josiah Strong, John G. 
Woolley, Sen Tsuda, Miss De Broen, Mrs. 
Stanley Matthews, the Archbishop of Zante, 
Vivekananda and Mother Thompson, leader 
of the first crusade, a list that in itself in- 
terprets the polyglot character of the assem- 
bly and illustrates the next-door-neighborli- 
ness that now pervades our little homelike 
planet. Flags of all nations, as the coat of 
arms of each family of the earth, decorated 
the hall. Is it not time to have a world 
flag whose sight shall deepen our loyalty to 
each other and to humanity as citizens of 
the same planet? The World’s W. C. T. U. 
has already anticipated it in rudimentary 
form by their beautiful banner first dis- 
played at Tremont Temple two years ago, 


whose emblem. was the globe encircled by 


white ribbon. A flag whose field is white, 
on which shall be a circle of blue stars indi- 
cating the number of countries federated 
and whose center holds a figure of the sun, 
would by interpretation of both color and 
emblems carry out this thought. 

The World’s Convention on the third day 
silently gave place to the national with little 
external change save that the delegacy ban- 
nerets that had been labeled India, China, 
Japan, etc., were now replaced by the names 
of the States of our beloved Republic. After 
the crowded halls and happy but weary 
days of the Parliament of Religions, interpo- 
lated by countless conferences, it was pre- 
dicted that this latest of the congresses 
would lack the inspiration of an attendance. 
But twenty years’ fight for an unpopular re- 
form has given it an almost perilous popu- 
larity, and day after day the largest of the 
halls of the Art Palace was crowded to its 
utmost with eager listeners, even when only 
a discussion of policy or a financial report 
was the order of the day. Napoleon, who 
was wrong in most things as the better per- 
spective of a century and a half reveals, 
maintained in St. Helena that no person 
could influence in absence any large body 
of people. No better tribute could be paid 
to the stable and permanent character of the 
work of Miss Willard than the fact that, how- 
ever much was missed the silver ring of the 
voice that has roused to courage and led on 
to victory again and again the temperance 
forces, there was no absence of enthusiasm 
for either the cause or the leader through- 
out the sessions. The usual overwhelming 
majority accompanied her re-election as 
president, an action which has come to savor 


‘more of an annual recognition than a choice. 


The chief figure of the convention was 
Lady Henry Somerset, who, whether in the 
world’s or the national meeting, was as 
loyal to America as if she had been a lineal 


. descendant of that traditional daughter of 


freedom who first set foot on Plymouth 
Rock. From her first gracious response 
to President Bonney and Lady President 


Palmer, who formally opened the Temper- . 


ance Congress, to the last memorable ses- 
CS, aes a Sou ah 
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sion of Sunday afternoonfone felt from her 
the mystic influence that goes out from a 
soul who is giving a message to the world 
and who is keeping ever in mind, “‘ Woe is 
me if I preach not this gospel.’’ Her last 
utterance for solemn beauty and impas- 
sioned fervor transcended all that in recent 
days had gone forth from that historic plat- 
form. It is to be hoped that its white truth 
may soon be scattered through the press 
broadcast through the land. 

The chief features of the convention were 
Miss Willard’s admirable address, delivered 
by Lady Henry, whose keynote was ‘‘allied 
forces against allied evils,’’ and the discus- 
sion of the financial condition of the Na- 
tional Temperance Temple at Chicago, so 
frequently before the public in the last year. 
Its present legally incorporated board of 
trustees and its well arranged plan for future 


success is expected to put the temple unen-. 


cumbered in the hands of the National W. C. 
T. U. within a few years. 

The chief meetings of the convention were 
on the occasion of the reception of Dr. Kate 
Bushnell and Mrs. Wheeler Andrew, whose 
heroic work in India has caused them to be 
the first women recorded on the blue books 
of the English Parliament, the report of Miss 
Jessie Ackermann, second around the world 
temperance missionary, and the anniversary 
meeting of the Y’s, conducted entirely by 
young girls from England and various parts 
of our own country. 

The chief incidents of the convention 
were the cablegrams exchanged between 
the platform and Miss Willard, now at Lady 
Somerset’s country seat at Ryegate, Eng. 
The first read, ‘‘ Hail chieftain! Re-elected 
with enthusiasm! Mizpah’’; the response, 
Ps. 116: 12,18, 14; the announcement of 
Mrs. Hunt, superintendent of scientific tem- 
perance instruction, that but six States re- 
mained to be possessed for educational work 
in the schools; and the touching memorial 
service for Mary Allen West, sixth around 
the world temperance missionary, who laid 
down her life in the midst of her temper- 
ance labors in Japan. 

It was a significant characteristic of the 
entire convention that the warmest debates 
called forth no overheated words. The con- 
clusion seemed to be that the chief obstacle 
to be overcome in this work was not the an- 
tagonism of parties hostile to the cause, but 
the apathy of selfish women indifferent to 
an evil that had not yet touched them. The 
conventions were of one mind that there 
must be concentrated effort to‘obtain the 
ballot as the permanent force in accomplish- 
ing any great reform, and that the only way 
to make ‘‘the earth a decent planet, the 
country a good country, the State a good 
State, the town a good town, the school a 
good school,’’ was to insist, in season and 
out of season, on labeling alcoholic liquors 
and narcotic drugs everywhere deadly poi- 
son and thus place ‘‘ afence at the top rather 
than an ambulance at the bottom of the 
precipice.”’ 


se 


The statement which went the rounds of the 
newspapers soon after her death that Lucy 
Stone was once thrown out of the window 
into a snowdrift by a brutal boy pupil is in- 
correct. The exact facts in the case, as 
kindly furnished us by her daughter, are that 
she was once engaged to teach a school which 
had been broken up two years in succession 
by the big boys throwing the master out of 
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the window into a snowdrift. The school com- 
mittee were at their wits’ end, and having 
heard of her as a.successful teacher they ap- 
plied to her, though women were not gener- 
ally thought competent to teach a ‘‘ winter 
school,” because then the big boys were re- 
leased from farm work and were able to at- 
tend. In a few days she had this difficult 
school in perfect order, and the big boys who 
had made the trouble became her most de- 
voted lieutenants. She was one of those 
teachers who can interest and win over even 
the most careless and insubordinate, and she 
never had any serious trouble with her pupils. 


LAYING DOWN THE LAW. 


A STUDY FOR MOTHERS. 


BY SOPHIE MAY, 


Mrs. Lawton is the mother of four noble 
sons, all of them men of mark and influ- 
ence, but when I congratulated her the other 
day upon her success in bringing up boys 
she laughed and shook her head. 

‘‘No, no, dear! My boys have grown up 
good men in spite of my mistakes. - I was 
extremely injudicious in managing my nur- 
sery and if I had kept on with the others as 
I began with Frederic, the eldest, they might 
all have been spoiled, but thank heaven I 
learned a few lessons. 

‘Did I ever tell you how I dealt with 
Frederic once for profanity? He was an 
amiable, sensitive child, four years old at 
the time. It was one Sunday evening and I 
was preparing for church, when Mina, our 
kitchen girl, came to me with the report 
that Master Freddy had been swearing. I 
turned faint with horror. 

““<«FRdward,’ said I, going to the foot of the 
stairs and calling up to my husband, ‘you 
will have to start to church without me, I 
really am not able to go out tonight.’ 

‘*T dared not tell him what had happened, 
for how could he hold up his head. before 
his congregation if he knew our own little 
son was going swift down to destruction? 

‘¢ And, as for me, I must stay at home and 
have it out with Fred. It was his bedtime 
and he was half sick with a cold, but the 
moment his father had left the house I called 
the child to me, told him what I had heard 
and demanded to know if it was true. I 
could not stop to have mercy on him, there 
was no time to be lost. 

‘*¢Q Freddy, Freddy, you wicked boy, did 
you, did you do it?’ 

““¢Y-e-s, mamma,’ he faltered, crying bit- 
terly. 

‘“¢Frederic Murray Lawton! To think 
that you, a minister’s son, should take your 
Heavenly Father’s name in vain! Where 
have you been? Where did you hear such 
dreadful language used?’ 

“The poor little fellow could not utter a 
word. He could only moan and writhe as 
if in physical pain. I did not spare him for 
that, but held forth upon the enormity of 
his sin, picturing the dreadful future that 
awaited profane swearers, who were sure to 
be pointed at with scorn and cut off from all 
decent society. 

‘‘T cannot remember a tenth part of what 
I said to that poor baby, but my husband 
always declared I had a ‘ gift for invective,’ 
and no doubt I gave it full play. At any 
rate, I frightened that tender young creature 
almost into convulsions. 

‘¢ And, think of it, I was actually thankful 
to be able to move him so! It raised a faint 
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hope that he was not utterly abandoned 


after all, that he might yet be rescued from > 


utter ruin. I grew magnanimous, said I 
was ready to forgive him and even hinted 
that God might possibly forgive him, too, 
if he would promise never, never, to do.such 
a thing again. 

““He promised on his bended knees as 
well as he could for tears. Then I un- 
dressed him and tucked him into his crib, 
promising him that papa should not know 
till tomorrow of this dreadful blight that 
had fallen on the family. 

“He was still sobbing at intervals very 
faintly, poor wronged darling, when his 
father returned, still curious to know why I 
had not gone to church, for I was very regu- 
lar in my attendance. 

‘*¢ Edward,’ said I, ‘I will tell you the 
whole story tomorrow. For the present I 
can only say I’ve been engaged in a case of 
discipline.’ 

‘** What? With little Fred? You'll dis- 
cipline him to death. I believe I’ll go up 
and inquire into it.’ 

“And off he went, in spite of my remon- 
strances. In a few minutes he was back 
again and on the sofa, heels higher than his 
head, laughing uproariously. 

““« Edward,’ said I, deeply offended, ‘ what 
does this mean? You leave me to manage 
that boy, and, when I do my very best and 
fairly agonize over him, here you turn round 
and laugh at me!’ 

“Forgive me, Mary; I mean no harm 
and I do pity you for agonizing so. Only I 
can’t help wondering why you didn’t in- 
quire into the rights of the case. Did you 
ask him, for instance, what he said when he 
swore?’ 

““*No; what did he say?’ 

«He tells me,’ replied the doctor, going 
off in another gale, ‘he tells me he said 
‘“‘Sniggle-fritz!”’’ 

“This was really the extent of his pro- 
fanity! He had caught up a meaningless 
word from one of our German neighbors, 
and being indignant with Mina for not al- 
lowing him to wash his kitty in the sink 
had called her ‘an old Sniggle-fritz.’ 

‘“‘It was a good lesson to me for a while; 
not as good, though, as one I had later, 

“It was thirty years ago this very month, 
during that terrible excitement about the 
Duganne murder, which had quite upset 
Freddy’s nervéS. One afternoon alittle girl 
from next door came to visit him and I went 
out to tea, leaving the two children in care 
of Mina, with special injunction to Fred to 
be polite to his guest. 

‘‘ When I came back Mina had a direful 
account to give. I think now she enjoyed 
stirring me up with tales against Fred. So 
ungallant as he had been, so impolite to 
little Fanny, and, worst of all, he had posi- 
' tively refused to let her play at all with his 
kitten. 

“‘True to my principles I called Fred to 
account at once, and tried to make him feel 
like an abandoned wretch for such out- 
rageous conduct. Nobody would ever love 
or'respect him if he behaved so. He would 
grow up shunned and despised, ete. 

“But by the time I had him thoroughly 
subdued and crushed, he shocked me by 
gasping forth brokenly through his tears, 
*O mamma, which was worst—was it worst 
*bout that woman that killed the man, or 
*bout me and the kitten?’ 
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“Poor, abused baby! This artless question 
opened my eyes for once to the absurdity of 
my conduct. Of course I erred in judgment 
a thousand times afterwards, but I doubt if 
I ever again wronged one of my children by 
magnifying a mere peccadillo into the worst 
of crimes. ”’ 


<a 


WHAT NOT TO DO. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


A chapter in Little Dorrit, entitled the 
Whole Science of Government, describes 
the Circumlocution Office, which constantly 
acted on the ‘‘sublime principle”’ of ‘‘ how 
not to do it.’ Setting aside sarcasm, I 
sometimes think that, the whole science of 
comfortable living is involved in a similar 
principle, what not to do. In our compli- 
cated modern life, which makes so many 
demands upon the time and strength of the 
women of today, she is most useful and 
happy who can wisely discern and firmly 
decide what to leave undone. 

There are many things in housekeeping 
which it may be well to do and which we 
would much prefer to have done, but which, 
not being essential to the health and happi- 
ness of the household, may be done or left 
undone according to the pressure of other 
duties. A busy, delicate woman, who keeps 
no servant and whose family of five small, 
well-dressed children accompany her to 
church on Sunday morning, said, as she 
brought in the clean, sweet clothes from 
the line: ‘‘I do not iron my sheets nor the 
children’s underclothes. If they are clean 
itis enough. I haven’t time and strength 
for everything, and I think a good many 
other things are more important.’? That 
home is well kept, yet the stove is. not as 
highly polished as another i know, which 
always shines like a mirror. The owner of 
the latter, though with only two in the 
family, has no time for social or intellec- 
tual life. The house is exquisite, but the 
mind—well, to say the least, the other 
mother is a much more interesting person 
to talk with. There may be more impor- 
tant things than a highly polished kitchen 


stove. 


Mrs. C, has a weakness for preserving and 
pickling. I use the word advisedly, for if a 
good deal of strength goes into the work 
much weakness is the result. If she had 
fruit wasting on the place there would seem 
to be some excuse for her, but she buys 
basket after basket of peaches, plums and 
other fruit, mainly, I think, that she may 
see rows of well-filled jars in her preserve 
closet. In these days when not only apples, 
but oranges, bananas and pineapples are so 
plenty and cheap, it seems unnecessary to 
devote much time and energy to the work 
of preserving. 

In another home where exquisite neatness 
is maintained at great expense, in house- 
cleaning time, which I should judge occu- 
pied at least six months of the year, an old 
lady too feeble for the heavier work sits 
hour after hour drawing threads through 
grooves in furniture and bric-a-brac, one, 
two or more, according to the width of the 
groove. ‘It seems to me we have a great 
deal of bric-a-brac,”’ sighed the poor woman 
to a visitor. Perhaps life would be simpli- 
fied for many of us if we could learn ‘from 
the Japanese to keep fewer household orna- 
ments about. This vase or tidy given you 
by a friend is too pretty to put away, you 
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say, but if your rooms are so full of pretty 
things as to be not only difficult to take care 
of but wearisome to look upon, why not lay 
aside some of them for six months and then 
change them for others? In that way you 
would enjoy them all the better. 

The newspaper is a great waster of time. 
Of course it must be read to some extent. 
We cannot, as our forefathers did, put up 
with a weekly journal unless we are on an 
ocean voyage or in some wilderness for a 
few weeks in the summer. No, I suppose 
the great daily must have a share of the 
twenty-four hours, but it should not be 
allowed to monopolize all our reading time. 
If I can read but half an hour a day, half 
of that will do for the newspaper. ‘‘ There 
is a great secret,’’ says Emerson, ‘in learn- 
ing what to keep out of the mind as well as 
what to put in it.’ There is little brain 
nutriment in the daily, For real culture we 
must go to the great thinkers, the poets, the 
philosophers, the historians. Let us learn - 
to skim the daily paper and give ourselves. a 
complete rest from it one day in seven. 

Doubtless other things will occur to the 
reader which it would be well to leave un- 
done. We think we have not time enough 
for much that we would like to do. We 
‘have all the time there is,’’ and that is 
enough for the most important things, if we 
can find out what they are. 

In the chapter to which reference has 
been made we are told that the royal speech 
at the opening of the Houses of Parliament 
virtually said: ‘‘My lords and gentlemen, 
you have a considerable stroke of work to 
do, and you will please retire to your re- 
spective chambers and discuss, How not to 
do it.” In like manner, albeit with a dif- 
ferent purpose, I would say: ‘‘My friends 
and neighbors, you who are burdened with 
affairs, please sit down in the nearest chair 
and calmly consider, What not to do.’’ 

et ee 


JAOK FROST, 


BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


He’s taken a nip at the salvia bush, 
It’s flame is turned to black; 

He blew a breath on the hollyhocks, 
Their bloom will never come back ; 

He danced in the meadow all night long 
And turned it to rusty brown, 

And now,.do you see? he touched the trees, 
And their leaves are straying down. 


But still he is trying to make amends, 
If you’ll only stop and think— 

He turns the rippling little pond 
To a shining skating rink; 

Then fills the air with a tingle keen 
Which sets the girls and boys, 

With beaming faces and rosy cheeks, 
All crazy for winter joys. 


He softly covers the window panes 
With sketches rich and rare 
As ever with dainty paint and brush 
An artist could picture there. 
And so, though the merry birds are flown, 
The song of the stream is lost, 
And summer is hiding far away, 
We'll try to forgive Jack Frost. 
pe ee ae 


A PIN DE SIECLE ORDER. 
Mrs. Newrich (in the dry goods store): 
“Do you have fans?” 
Clerk : ‘‘ Yessum.”’ 
Mrs. Newrich : ‘‘ Well, let me have one of 
_them fans dee seyacle T hear so mueh 
about.” i 
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SUNDAY OOCOUPATIONS FOR OHIL- 
DREN, 


SOME OF GOD’S PROMISES OF A 
SAVIOUR. 


THIRD LESSON. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. \. 


Tilustrated by the ladder described on page 
572 of the Congregationalist, Oct. 26. 

If the children are not familiar with the 
eight characters here mentioned the following 
Bible selections may be used with profit in 
the order given: 

Abraham and Isaac: Read in Genesis chap- 
ters 13, 18, 21, 22, 24,26 and 27. Tell in your 
own words chapters 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 23 
and 25. 

Jacob and Judah: Read in Genesis chapters 
28, 29, 32, 33; verses 26 and 27 of chapter 37; 
verses 16 to 34 of chapter 44; and verses 8, 9 
and 10 of chapter 49. 

David: Read 1 Samuel, chapters 16, 17, 18, 


' 22. Tell chapters 19, 24,26. Read 2 Samuel 


2: 1-5, verses 18 to 29 of the seventh chapter; 
also 1 Kings 3: 5 to 15. 

Solomon: Read 1 Kings 2: 1-5; 3: 3-15; 4: 
25-34, and all of chapter 5. Tell chapter 6, 
read chapter 8: 22-66. Read chapters 10 and 
11, and with this last have the children learn~- 
Luke 12: 27-33. 

Zerubbabel: Read Haggai, chapters 1 and 2. 

Mary ; Read Luke, chapters 1 and 2. 


In our last lesson we left room for another 
name on the fifth round of the ladder having 


the word Abraham; now write on it ‘“ Isaac,” 


and opposite, on the side piece, write Gen. 26: 
4, with a capital Pfor promise. Isaac was a 
good man; sée Gen. 26: 12. 

Ask questions of the children so as to lead 
them to suggest Jacob and Judah for the sixth 
round of the ladder. On the side piece of the 
ladder opposite Jacob and Judah write Gen. 
28: 14 and Gen. 49: 1-11, with two capital P’s 
for promises. ‘‘ Shiloh’? means Christ; also 
see Luke 1: 30-34. Moses sings of Jacob and 
blesses Judah ; see Deut. 32:9 and 33:7. Judah 
offers himself instead of Joseph; see Gen. 44: 
33. The word Judah means “ praise to God,” 
Gen. 29: 35. Notice Jacob’s new name, Gen. 
32: 28, “ power with God.”’ : 

On the seventh round of the ladder write 
David and Solomon. On the side piece oppo- 
site write two capital P’s for promises, 2 Sam. 
7:16 and 1 Kings 9:5. Im convection with 
these verses read and explain Luke 1: 32, 
John 7: 42 and 1 Kings 14: 8; David ‘kept 
God’s commandments’”’; David means. “ be- 
loved ’”’; Solomon means peaceable, 1 Chron. 
22:9. Solomon was loved of God, 2 Sam. 12, 
last part of verse 24. 

Before writing David on the seventh round ! 
a.blind picture (see last week’s lesson) may be ! 
given something as follows: ‘“‘I see a shep- 
herd boy near a brook; he is picking up five 
smooth stones; he puts them in his bag ready 
to use with his sling; now I see him facing a 
very large man dressed in armor and holding: 
a great sword and spear; the shepherd boy 
throws one of the stones at the big man and 
he falls; who will fill out thestory?’’ David’s 
five stones to kill the giant with may be used 
as an illustration of five qualities of David. 
He was brave, full of faith in God, humble, 
prayerful, penitent for wrongdoing. Explain 
each of these points by incidents from David’s 
life and then show how we may use these five 
stones to fight giants of evil—temptations and 
wrong habits that come to little children as 
well as to grown people. Give examples and 
applications suited to the understanding and 
needs of the children. 

On the eighth round of the ladder write 
Zerubbabel and on the side piece with a cap- 
ital P for promise write Hag. 2: 7; this is 
explained by Gen. 49: 10; Christ is ‘‘ Shiloh,” 
“the desire of all nations.’’ Zerubbabel was 


a good man, for in Hag. 2: 23 God calls him 


a seal or signet, 7. ¢., something precious. On. 
the ninth round write Mary with capital P 
for promise on the side piece and Luke 1: 32, 
33; read also Luke 1: 26-34. 

It is. understood that as these different 
rounds have* been put into the ladder'the pa- 
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pers marked 500 years have been pinned be- 
tween them. Our ‘‘time ladder,’’ completed 
up to the birth of Christ, has now the follow- 
ing names on the rounds, beginning with the 
bottom one and going upward: (1) Adam, (2) 
Enos, (3) Enoch, (4) Noah, (5) Abraham and 
Isaac, (6) Jacob and Judah, (7) David and Sol- 
omon, (8) Zerubbabel, (9) Mary. On one of 
the side pieces of the ladder opposite each 
name is the reference with a capital P. which 
has been given for each name; on the other 
side piece opposite each name are the follow- 
ing dates, beginning with Adam and going up- 
ward: (of course explain B. C.) 4000 B. C., 
3500 B. C., 3000 B. C., 2500 B. C., 2000 B. C., 
1500 B. C., 1000 B. C., 500 B. C. 

Explain orally that each date does not sig- 
nify just when these men lived but pretty 
nearly, i. e., Noah built the ark 2500 years be- 
fore Christ; Abraham was born 2000 years 
before Christ, and Isaac and Jacob and Judah 
were born less than 500 years after, but we. 
will remember that it was 1500 years before 
Christ when Moses gave the blessing to the 
tribe of Judah; David died and Solomon be- 
gan to reign about 1000 years before Christ; 
Zerubbabel, the good governor of Israel, lived 
500 years before Christ. Review the verses 
that have been given showing that these were 
all good men; they were the ancestors (explain 
this word) of Christ. Review the Bible words 
about each: Adam, “‘made in the image of 
God’; Enos, ‘‘men began to call upon the 
Lord”; Enoch, ‘‘ walked with God’; Noah, 
“found grace in the eyes of the Lord”; Abra- 
ham, ‘‘the friend of God’’; Isaac, ‘‘ blessed 
by God”; Jacob named Israel, “‘ power with 
God’’; Judah means “ praise to the Lord”’; 


‘David ‘‘kept God’s commandments’’; Solo- 


mon, ‘‘the Lord loved him’; Zerubbabel, 
called by God, a ‘‘signet’’; Mary, ‘‘ found 
favor with God,’’ Luke 1: 30. 

For symbol gift and review of this lesson 
cut seven squares of equal size from stiff 
pasteboard; cut six of them across from the 
lower left to the upper right hand corner, thus 
making twelve triangles. On these write the 
twelve names given in this and in last week’s 
lesson. On the triangle having the word 
Adam write, ‘‘Man in God’s image sinning, 
saved by the sinless One, Jesus.’’ On the un- 
cut square write in red ink ‘‘ Jesus,’’ and the 
words, ‘God in man, sinless.’”’ Put the tri- 


angles bearing the words Adam and Enos 


F 


{ 
ay 
Ces 


Thanks-2\ 
giving Reunion 


of the Whole Family. 


On Thanksgiving day give your faniily a good old- 
fashioned dinner, finishing it up with a delicious 
Mince Pie; but do not spend days of work and worry 
over the mince meat; just send to your grocer for a 


package of the 


NONE-SUCH . 


—CONDENSED—— 


MINCE MEAT 


which has all the good qualities, but none of the hard 


work of the best home-made article. 


’ fashioned luxury made by new-fashioned skill. 
for it at your grocers, orsend 12 cts. for full size pack- 
age by mail, postpaid. This will make two large pies. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 


MERRELL-SOULE C0O., 
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together and write across the two (half of the 
letter being on each triangle) in red ink the 
letter T. Above this place the two triangles 
bearing the words Noah and Enoch, writing 
across them the letterS; above this place 
Abraham and Isaac, writing the letter I; 
above this place Zerubbabel and Mary, writ- 
ing the letter H; at the left of Zerubbabel and 
Mary place Jabob and Judah, writing the let- 
ter C; on the right of Zerubbabel and Mary 
place David and Solomou with the letter R; 
at the top in the middle place the uncut 
square marked Jesus. Thus we havea perfect 
cross made up of twelve parts representing 
twelve good men who were. earthly ancestors 
of Christ; and taking the letters begining at 
the left we read in red ink on the cross the 
words Jesus Christ. This dissected cross 
makes a puzzle that greatly pleases the chil- 
dren while it instructs them. The squares 
should not be less than one and a half inches 
square. 


eoCLEVELANDS’S 
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Pure and 
Powerful 


MAAN ZrrzA 


describe what a baking 
powder ought to be. 
One means health, the 
other economy. 
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shows on the label what 
itis “made. . of; and.\a 
rounded spoonful does 
better work than ag. 
heaping spoonful of f 
others. R 
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Try. this old- 
Ask 


OONVERSATION OORNER. 
0 AND X must 
stand once more as 
, our Corner initials. 
I confidently ex- 
pected last week 
that our represent- 
ative boy who has 
stood so long and 
patiently in that 
X-position—his 
eyes and mouth (if 
they were only vis- 
ible) as well as his 
= hat making a con- 
ane stant 0, and the X 
against which he .eans expressing his ex- 
ultant exclamations over the extraordinary 
extent and exquisite excellence of the exhi- 
bition, which no extravagance of exagger- 
ation could exhaust—would take his final 
exodus out of one of the unnumbered gates 
labeled EXIT. But I see by my proof that 
“D. F.” has taken the liberty to omit a 
part of what I was telling you about the 
different conveyances at the Chicago Fair. 
I propose to continue the list in spite of him. 
Instead of stopping at ‘‘ decimal notation,”’ 
as he prescribes, I will go on into duodec- 
imals and vigintesimals, if there is any such 
thing—and I can find the conveyances. 

Eleventhly! Electric Launches. These 
little boats started from the Court of Honor 
and ran around under all the bridges and 
through all the lagoons, canals and ponds 
of Jackson Park. In the evening when 
loaded with merry passengers they glided 
through the waters, curving close around 
the Electric Fountains which constantly 
changed colors—red, green, purple, and I 
know not what others—it was a fairy scene 
which I cannot possibly describe. Little 
Julia, a happy Michigan girl in our com- 
pany, was like a fairy herself and was likely 
to fall overboard and turn into a naiad—we 
had that word up at the table yesterday, 
so that I know what it means. 

12. Moveable Sidewalk. This was a most 
curious conveyance, running out on a pier 
half a mile into the lake. It was really a 
platform on low wheels, with seats upon 
them as in astreet car. This was constantly 
moving at the rate of six miles an hour and 
did not stop for passengers to get on or off! 
How did théy do it? That was still more 
curious. A narrower platform on the same 
level and close to it ran at about half that 
rate of speed, so that people could step from 
the stationary platform upon the slow mover 
and from that upon the fast mover, sitting 
down then and riding as long as they chose 
—for five cents. It was funny to see women 
try to transfer themselves from one to the 
other and fun for the boys to jump about 
so deftly. Both platforms were made in sec- 
tions so that they kept going around like an 
endless chain; at either end of the pier 
there were loops, so that the cars moving in 
opposite directions ran very near each other; 
I had an appointment to meet my Michigan 
friends there one evening to see the fire- 
works. After riding some time our cars 

_ happened to run parallel on the loop and 
Julia shouted, ‘‘There he is!” I got off 
and waited until their part of the platform 
came around and Juliashouted again. But, 
0! how beautiful the fireworks were, com- 
ing apparently right up out of the lake! 

My last day in the fair was Chicago Day. 
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Among the 761,492 people in attendance was 
one gentleman who was a boy once—with 
me. We traveled together that day—mostly 
in the method mentioned under No. 1 last 
week. We rode together in the Eskimo Vil- 
lage on the kamootik (18), described in Cor- 
ner of Oct. 19. How the wolf dogs did run 
with us old boys on the sledge! We saw 
also the span of reindeer (14) driven through 
the village, although there was no chance 
for any passengers. But I did venture a 
ride in a kayak (15) on the lagoon. That is 
the long, low, narrow Eskimo boat, covered 
with sealskin and propelled by a long pad- 
dle. ‘‘ Joe’? warned me, ‘‘Cap-size, per- 
haps,”’ and ‘‘get wet, per-haps,”’ but I got 
down into the round hole in the middle of 
the boat and paddled out into the lagoon— 
and I did not capsize nor get wet! What 
would old Captain M. have said if he had 
been there? 

Then we went down through the Midway 
Plaisance. We enjoyed very much an ice ride 
—a nice ride—on the ice railway (16). A re- 
frigerating pipe along the track keeps the 
water there frozen into a surface of ice, over 
which—propelled by some unseen agency 
(cable?)—the sledge car dashed down the 
inclined plane and swept around the curves 
with startling speed. Then we rested in 
an Arab Encampment and saw the Bedouins 
chase each other over their campus on their 
fleet ponies (17), shouting wildly and hurl- 
ing their spears. (18) I had a camel ride! 
O! it was funny and would have been fun- 
nier if a few of you had) been there to see— 
from the camel’s top—the strange old crea- 
ture get down and up, first with one set of 
legs and then with another! 

Then I saw in Cairo Street American boys 
riding Egyptian donkeys (19) and asking the 
driver to make them go faster (which he 
did till they were satisfied), in another 
place the noble St. Bernard dogs (20) who 
are trained to carry frozen Alpine children 
on their backs, and in Hagenbeck’s menag- 
erie the trained elephants, tigers and lions 
(21) drawing and carrying each other in the 
strangest fashion. And, to make out a 
22thly for Mr. D. F., I will mention our 
visit to the ostrich farm, for I remember 
reading when I was a small boy—I wish 
some one could tell me what book it was in 
—about some adventurers riding across the 
desert on an ostrich’s back, having bivalve 
shells for blinders over the big creature’s 
eyes, by which they guided him to the right 
or left. And even if he counts that out as 
only a story I can refer to a real, live mem- 
ber of the Corner from Maine, who rode 
home from Chicago on his bicycle, 1,146 
miles, in twelve days (resting on Sunday). 

I returned by way of Niagara Falls, went 
down the inclined plane to the gorge, up 
under the falls on the Maid of the Mist, 
down the elevator on the Canadian side and 
up through the tunnel behind the Horse- 
shoe Fall, on the electric cars up to the 
Chippewa battlefield, and elsewhere by car- 
riage, meeting a bright Pennsylvania boy on 


Goat Island. My homeward route was such | 
that, as I looked out of my window on the |, 


port side of the sleeping car, I was opposite 
the Ursa Major all night. After riding 
300 miles we passed through a great city 
and crossed a wide river, then rode for 


nearly a hundred miles among beautiful], 


hills and crossed another large river. 
was my route? 


What 
MR. MARTIN. | 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—On== 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & €0.’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 

|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
‘with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- . 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
: for all 
The Best Food *.;: 


tions of Child life. Dyspeptics, Inva- 
lids and Old People find it priceless. 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. Interested 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 

WOOLRICH & CO., = = Palmer, Mass. 


Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now these require a 
strong, delicately flavored-stock, 
and the best stock is 


| Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The system is at the lowest 
ebb when neuralgia sets in. 
Bovinine expels _ neuralgia 


from the system. 


- ‘besetting sins. 


follow Me.” 
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Lesson For Nov. 19. Eph, 4: 20-32. 
IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


BY REV, A. E. DUNNING, D.D, 


What is known as the Epistle to the Ephe- 
Sians was probably a circular letter to Gentile 
churches in Asia Minor. In the two most 
valuable manuscripts the expression “ at Eph- 
esus”’ [chap. 1: 1] is omitted and a blank space 
left. There are no greetings to individuals, 
as in other letters, no allusions to oon condi- 
tions at Ephesus. 

As a letter to Gentile Christians, gio we 
naturally find in it a description of the moral 
character of Gentiles not followers of Christ 
[chap. 4: 17-19]. Their minds are puffed up, 
darkened and separated through ignorance 
from the life of God. Their hearts are hard- 
ened and, being past feeling, they devote 
themselves to licentiousness, eagerly mak- 
ing a trade of uncleanness. That is the old 
life from which these Gentile Christians have 
withdrawn. The apostle instructs them in 
the Christian life by presenting to them a 
series of contrasts between: 

1. The old man and the new [vs. 20-24]. Chris- 
tian life is sometimes described as a birth into 
a new state of being, sometimes as a resurrec- 
tion from death, sometimes as a passing from 
darkness into light. We should not interpret 
these illustrations too literally. All unre- 
newed souls are not equally dead or in dark- 
ness. There are great moral distinctions 
among them. But with them all life’s center 
of gravity is not in God, but in self and in the 
good things of this life. Nor do all men en- 
tirely escape from that condition when they 
become followers of Christ. Paul is writing 
to those who have been converted, who know 
Christ, have ‘‘ heard Him, and were taught in 
Him, even as truth is in Jesus.””’ He would 
have us all resolutely put away the old man, 
which is the former manner of life when we 
aimed to please ourselves. He would have us 
put on the new man, have a new controlling 
motive planted in us through a divine creation. 

That motive is love to Christ. To learn 
Him aright is to see Him as realizing in per- 
fection all that a holy aspiration seeks to real- 
ize, and to see that in the strength which He 
is ready to give we can realize it also. Our 
Lord and Saviourin all the glory of His char- 
acter can be imitated. He “‘left us an exam- 
ple that we should follow His steps.’’ He 
condemns outward imitation of His acts for 
the sake of reward, but He came to make imi- 
tation of His spirit possible. He said to them: 
all, ‘‘If any man would come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
He belongs to the same family 
with us. It behooved Him in all things to be 
made like His brethren. His is the disposi- 
tion which we are all under obligation to 


strive to attain. His character attracts sym- 


pathy and invites imitation more persuasively 
than any other. The aim and expectation of 
the Christian is to be transformed into His 
likeness. ‘‘ We know that, if He shall be man- 
ifested, weshall be like Him.”’ This imitation 
of Christ leads the apostle further to describe 
it by contrasts in particular characteristics. 

2. Lying and truth [v. 25]. Followers of 
Christ are united in one body. The motive to 
falsehood is to help one’s self, one’s cause or 
one’s friends by deceiving others. But this 

ways hurts some one. Indeed, it hurts one’s 

f most if he is a disciple of Christ. Deceiv- 
ing is one of the most. common and easily 
It is-mean. The motive to 


truth is to honor the body of Christ. The life 
which has nothing to conceal through shame;,: 
- which is at the core what it appears to be, 
. and whichis devoted to-the service of men for 
_ the glory of God, is a constant delight to 
Christ. 


Such was His life, 


. Ag the. Father |» 
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taught me,” He said, ‘“‘ I do always the things 
that are pleasing to Him.” 

3. Revenge and indignation [vs. 26, 27]. It is 
mean to hate men and to want to harm them. 
That is a trait of the disposition of ‘the old 
man.” But it is mean not to be indignant at 
what harms men; and when some men self- 
ishly sought to injure others or indifferently 
allowed them to suffer, the anger of Christ 
flamed out at them, and He spoke words that 
scorched and shriveled them. Yet we must 
be careful how we apply words of rebuke. 
Jesus is the only one mentioned in the New 
Testament who used the word ‘ hypocrite.” 
The new man is indignant at sin, but he wants 
to transform sinners. 

4, Stealing and honest toil [v. 28]. “The old 
man’”’ wants the property of others. Heisin 
favor of any scheme that will put him in the 
way of getting it. But most likely his fear of 
detection and sense of obligation to society 
prevent him from taking it without some ap- 
pearance of compliance with law. If he can 
deceive its owners as to its value, or compel 
them to part with it by manipulating the mar- 
ket, or weaken their hold on it through legis- 
lation or combination with other thieves who, 


-like him, scorn the title of thief, but follow 


the trade of getting others’ money without 
giving a fair equivalent for it, he considers 
himself an able business man. The new man 
scorns theft and the hypocrisy which thrives 
by it under other names. He works for his 
money and is generous to the needy. He is 
an honest man for his Master’s sake. 

5. Vile speech and gracious conversation [vs. 
29, 30]. ‘‘The old man” often delights in the 
lusts of the flesh and the thoughts which feed 
them. ‘That which proceedeth out of the 
mouth, that defileth the man,’’ said Jesus. 
The new man is transformed by the renewing 
of his mind. He has. become a temple of the 
Holy Spirit. The new man lives to strengthen 
holy purposes in others. His speech is win- 
some, for it is the expression of a soul in bar- 
mony with unselfish purposes. ‘‘ He that lov- 
eth pureness of heart, for the grace of his lips 
the king shall be his friend.’’ No one need 
lack good society whose thoughts have been 
molded by companionship with Jesus. The 
best people welcome him and enjoy his pres- 
ence. 

6. Malice and love [vs. 31, 32]. The old man 
is jealous. From his knowledge of his own 
motives he expects others to be selfish and 
imputes the worst motives to what they do. 
The old woman, who may be yet young in 
years, gossips about her neighbors, enjoys 
finding fault with them and often revels in a 
quarrel with them. ‘Bitterness and wrath 
and anger and clamor and railing,’’ more or 
less modified by rules of politeness, mark the 
conversation of companies sometimes gathered 
in Christ’s name. But the new man and the 
new woman are kind in their hearts. They 
put the best construction they can on the 
words and deeds of their brethren. When 
they find faults that cannot be overlooked 
they regret the discovery. They are quick to 
welcome a penitent disposition, considering 
the brethren who show it in the spirit of 
meekness, forgiving others as God has for- 
given them for Christ’s sake. 


This lesson presents two contrasted charac- 


ters. The one is ‘that of the unrenewed man 
whose center of interest is in himself, who is 
found in varying degrees of selfishness, some- 
times wholly repulsive but far oftener with 
winning traits, though he will not take Christ 
for his Master and Redeemer. The other is 
Christ’s disciple, with characteristics of the 
old man still clinging to him, yet struggling 
constantly to escape from them and to live 
the new life.of obedience to, Christ. To do 
this-he knows that he must not only learn 
Christ, but make.His. matives, thoughts and 
desires his own. Lying, revenge, stealing, 
vile speech and malice, though softened in 


- 


- we are to be clothed in these things. 
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name, are as truly prevalent in American 
business and society today as they were in 
Asia Minor in the first century. They are 
found in Christian churches today as really 
as they were found among Ephesian and 
Laodicean Christians. They are driven out 
only by teaching and learning and imitating 
Christ just as Paul exhorted those early dis- 
ciples. The change from the old man to the 
new goes on now just as it did in the first 
company which our Saviour gathered round 
Him. Professor Drummond thus simply and 
impressively describes it: 


A few raw, unspiritual, uninspiring men 
were admitted into the inner circle of His 
friendship. The change begins at once. Day 
by day one can almost see the first disciples 
grow. First there steals over them the faint- 
est possible adumbration of His character, 
and occasionally, very occasionally, they do 
a thing or say a thing they could not have 
done or said had they not been living there. 
Slowly the spell of His life deepens. Reach 
after reach of their nature is overtaken, 
thawed, subjugated, sanctified. Their man- 
hers soften, their words become more gentle, 
their conduct more unselfish. As swallows 
who have found a summer, as frozen buds the 
spring, their starved humanity bursts into a 
fuller life. They do not know how it is, but 
they are different men. One day they find 
themselves like their master, going about and ~ 
doing good. To themselyes it is unaccounta- 
ble, but they cannot do otherwise. They were 
not told to do it; it came to them to do it. 
But the people who watch them know well 
how to account for it. ‘‘They have been,’’ 
they whisper, ‘‘with Jesus.’ Already the 
mark and seal of His character is upon them. 
They have been with Jesus. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK, 


Introduce this lesson by showing a paper 
pattern of some garment. Let the children 
tell you for what purpose and how the pattern 
is to be used. When a little girl is to havea 
new gown her mother, perhaps, buys the pat- 
tern forit. Why is the new gown necessary ? 
Let the children tell you that the old gown is 
worn and soiled. Is it a good one to wear any 
longer? If the pattern for the new gown is 
just right, how will the mother use it? Will 
she not cut the cloth to be exactly like the 
pattern? If she is very careful in making the 
garment true to the pattern, will it fit well? 
Will it be a good gown? 

When Paul wrote a letter to the Ephesians 
he spoke of some of the wrong things that 
people do as like an old, soiled garment which 
ought to be put off. He said there was a pat- 
tern for the new garment that one should put 
on. Jesus Christ lived a holy life on earth to 
show us how to live. He gave the pattern for 
a new life, Think of some of the things which 
ought to be laid aside like a torn dress. Let 
the children tell you what they consider the 
wrong things. Then make the list as St. Paul 
gives it in our lesson. Illustrate each thing 
by some incideut from child life. Make a cor- 
responding list on the other side of the board 
of the virtues to be put on. Draw the outline 
of a coat or some other garment to show that 
They 
are to be worn all the time. In fact, they are 
to become a part of ourselves, so that Paul 
says it is like putting on anew man. The list 
will stand thus: 


PUT AWAY. PUT ON. 
Falsehood, Truth, 
Anger, Peace, 
Stealing, ~™ Hard Work, 


Corrupt Speech, { Good Speech, 


Bad Words, ) Helpful Words, 
Bitterness, Kindness, 
Railing. Forgiveness. 


Call attention to the pattern again and teach 
the golden. text, emphasizing the as. Wecan 
only be certain that we are working right and 
thinking right when we look to our pattern. 
We must forgive freely as Jesus forgave His 
enemies. We must love as Jesus did. We 
must pray as He taught us. How often do we 
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need to look at the pattern? Could your 
mother cut one side of the gown without the 
pattern? Doesn’t she use it for every cut she 
makes? Will you ever forget your pattern? 
Will you remember the little word as and say 
in all you do, “as Jesus did ?”’ 


<< 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, Nov. 12-18. Why Are You Nota Chris- 
tian? Matt. 19: 16-22; Acts 26: 24-29; 2Tim. 
1:4-10. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


oP an Ono 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Nov. 19-25. Gentleness a Fruit of the 
Spirit. Eph. 4: 30, 32; Col. 3: 12-15. 

Young people, as a rule, are not apt to es- 
teem highly or to covet greatly the Christian 
virtue of gentleness. It is associated too 
much in their thought with weakness of char- 
acter. It belongs properly, they think, to the 
aged or to the ‘‘ shut-in,’ who have left the 
arena of active life and in whom the virtues of 
patience and resignation, rather than the 
sturdier qualities, should naturally predom- 
inate. But for persons engaged in the thick 
of the struggle for daily bread, out in the 
great world, where blows are given and re- 
ceived and force and self-assertiveness count, 
gentleness seems a strange sort of an armor. 
So reasons the natural man, leaving out of ac- 
count, as the natural man always does, certain 
important facts in the case which, if given due 
weight, may lead to a different conclusion. 
In the first place, such -reasoning ignores the 
influence exerted all through the Christian 
centuries by men and women who possessed 
to a remarkable degree this quality of gentle- 
ness, There was Francis of Assisi for one, 
the founder of the great order of monks called 
by his name, a mighty force for righteousness 
in his day and generation. Yet it is told of 
him that his love for God’s dumb creatures 
Was so ardent that he called the birds of the 
forest his little brothers and sisters. 

Then there was a greater than St. Francis 
who when He was reviled reviled not again, 
who was meek and lowly of heart, and was not 
only every inch a man but every inch a gentle- 
man. The graciousness, the gentleness, which 
so impressed every one who came in contact 
with Jesus Christ was one great secret of His 
power over men. Our own personal asso- 
ciation with others must confirm these lessons 
from history that the gentlest are often the 
mightiest. fh what consists the essence of a 
mother’s influence? Are there not many sons 
who owe all that they now are to their moth- 
ers’ training and example, who cherish toward 
these guardians of their earlier years some- 
thing of the feeling which led the Psalmist to 
exclaim, in view of the goodness of God, “ Thy 
gentleness hath made me great.” We have a 
totally wrong idea of what gentleness is if we 
fancy we do not want it, and do not want it 
particularly in the days of our youth and ac- 
tivity. It isa crowning glory of Christian 
character. It is peculiarly a Christian virtue, 
or, as our topic puts it, a fruit of the Spirit. 
Pagan religions neither commend nor produce 
it to any extent. To be gentle day in and day 
out as one moves amid surroundings that irri- 
tate and touch lives that clash with one’s own 
one must have learned from Jesus Christ what 
real gentleness is, and learned also His secret 
- of attaining and displaying it. 

Parallel verses: Jer. 31:3; Ezek. 11:19; Dan. 
1:9; Luke 6: 27-38; 23: 33, 34; Rom. 12: 10; 
1 Oor. 13: 4-7; 2 Cor. 10: 1, 2; Gal. 5: 22, 24; 
6: 1; Eph. 5: 1, 2,9; 1 Thess. 2: 7, 8; 2 Tim. 
2: 24~26;. Tit. 3: 1,2; Jas. 3: 17, 18; 5: 10, 11; 
1 Pet. 2: 28, : 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


The American Missionary is able to give de- 
tails of the martyrdom of Mr. H. R. Thornton 
and the consequent breaking up of the Alaska 
Mission at Cape Prince of Wales. Full infor- 
mation touching the facts of the dreadful 
night of the murder has been received from 
the lips of Mrs. Thornton. It appears that 
there was a great deal of whisky brought 
over from Siberia this year, and as the natives 
threatened violence when intoxicated Mr. 
Thornton felt the danger to be so great that 
it was best not to remain for the coming win- 
ter. Everything was arranged for their de- 
parture, which was definitely decided upon 
the very day of the assault. That night Mrs. 
Thornton, alone with her murdered husband, 
knew not which way to turn and was herself 
in great peril. The foul deed was supposed to 
have been committed by a native desperado, 
Zitalk, assisted by two other young men. The 
natives immediately suspected them and in- 
dignantly pursued and killed two of them. 
Mrs. Thornton says there was great mourning 
in the village and nearly all the people came 
to her to express their sorrow. A’ wooden 
cross was set up over the martyred miission- 
ary’s grave, which will remind the natives of 
what he told them about Jesus and of the sac- 
rifice of his own life. 


In the same magazine is an article from Mr. 
Thornton’s pen, written not long before his 
death. It gives many interesting incidents of 
life in Alaska with its almost inconceivable 
hardships and difficulties. He writes: “You 
will see that mission work is not always easy 
and pleasant. The natives demand unreason- 
able things of us and are sometimes offended 
if we do not comply. However, we are train- 
ing them to more civilized ways and they are 
improving, but we find it a much slower and 
more laborious business than we expected to 
turn a savage Eskimo into a comparatively 
civilized Christian. Meanwhile we are sow- 


ing the seed with what patience we may, en-. 


couraged by seeing gradual improvement 
among the natives in intelligence, cleanliness, 
self-help, truthfulness and other virtues that 
make toward godliness.”’ 


The recent calendar of the American College 
for Girls at Constantinople is proof in itself of 
the wonderful strides which have been made 
toward the advancement and higher education 
of women in the conservative Turkish Empire, 
where, but a few years ago, woman was little 
more than a slave, shut up within the walls 
of the harem. This Christian college is an out- 
growth of a high school founded by the Chris- 
tian women of America in Constantinople in 
1871, and it now offers to young women who de- 
Sire a liberal education advantages of a high 
grade in all departments of instruction which 
are found in our colleges in this country. Dur- 
ing the past year there were forty-six students 
and 101 in the preparatory department, mak- 
ing a total of 147, of whom the larger number 
are Armenians and Bulgarians, but there are 
also some Greeks, Turks and Jews. 


Rev. J. S. Chandler writes in the Missionary 
Herald of a co-operative temperance work un- 
dertaken by Hindus and Christians in Ma- 
dura. The temperance committee represents 
all classes of the community and among its 
members is one Eurasian gentleman and one 


of our pastors. At the Suggestion of the. 


Brahman leaders they have begun street 


preaching in behalf of total abstinence, the 


speakers being three Brahman gentlemen and 
a missionary. It is a novel sight to see the 
highest Hindu gentlemen uniting with the 
Christians to teach the: common people: the 
evils of drink. The committee has also offered 
prizes‘for the best leaflets offered on thesub-. 
ject. How urgent is the need of temperance 
agitation is showm by:statistiog:in® regard’ to 


» Which-are-oponing-the land to 
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the liquor traffic. -In the Central Province, 
the smallest and most backward of all, the 
revenue from liquor has been increased by 
about $575,000 in the course of thirteen years, 
and the increase is going on more or less rap- - 
idly throughout the land. Fortunately the 
Anglo-Indian Temperance Association is ex- 
erting an influence for good, but we are glad 
to hear of these smaller and more individual 


efforts. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


Rey. Edward Sell, secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, describes, under the name 
of the New Islam, the intellectual movement 
that is on foot in India to bring Islam in tune 
with the progressive tendencies of the nine- 
teenth century. Advocates of this new movye- 
ment hold a rather broad and elastic view re- 
garding the inspiration of the Koran and pro- 
test against the hardened dogmatism of Islam, 
insisting on the right to exercise private judg- 
ment. New Islam is raising its voice against 
polygamy and slavery. One of its leaders is 
quoted as saying: ‘‘ The conviction is gradually 
forcing itself on all sides, in all advanced Mos- 
lem communities, that polygamy is as much 
opposed to the teachings of Mohammed as it 
is to the general progress of civilized society 
and true culture. The reforms contemplated 
are the very ones which enlightened Chris- 
tianity seeks to bring about. May we not 
claim the new Islam as well as the Brahmo- 
somaj movement, sometimes called the new 
Hinduism, as an indirect result of Chris- 
tianity?”’ 

The welfare of the much tried Stundists in 
Russia excites growing interest among the 
British Free Churches. While one-third of 
the Stundists are pronounced Baptists, the 
body generally is of the Free Church or Con- 
gregational type. Not improbably their suf- 
ferings have been intensified by the publicity 
which they have obtained in the English 
journals. Among the agencies for the ameli- 
oration of the Stundists the Evangelical Alli- 
ance holds a foremost place, and by its quiet, 
unwearying energy it has already accom- 
plished much for the religious freedom of this 
people. The English Baptist Union will adopt 
a resolution of sympathy with its co-religion- 
ists at its forthcoming autumnal meetings. It 
is said on good authority that the czar is sim- 
ply a tool in the hands of Pobiedonostseff, on 
whose head the disgrace of the inhuman per- 
secutions entirely rests. N otwithstanding the 
influence of the latter there are several mem- 
bers of the royal family who sympathize with 
the rights of the Stundist fraternities. 


Preaching recently in Westminster Abbey 
on Mashonaland the Bishop of Derry, who 
has just returned from a visit to South Africa, 
instituted acamparison between the Matabele 
and the Mashonas. The former he describes 
as cruel, wholly given up to deeds of blood. 
As half-bred Zulus they are not the original 
possessors of the soil. ‘They live to kill,’”’ 
and neither business nor amusement is prac- 
ticed without blood. They believe in witch- 
craft and are wholly destitute of any religion. 
The bishop characterized them as the most 
wretched people on earth. Lobengula was por- 
trayed as an astute, lascivious and sanguinary 
Savage, whose warlike followers made a prey 
of the timid and industrious Mashonas. Dur- 
ing the last half-century the Mashonas have 
been reduced in number from 400,000 to 100,000, 
while their gardens ‘and tilled fields were dev- 
astated by the Matabele savages. Friends of 
the American Board will find this: information 
specially. interesting since Mashonaland is so 
near Gazaland that these disturbances will no 
doubt exert an influence in the region where 
the new missionary expedition sent: out-by 
the board will be located. In regard! to: Ma- 


shonaland, the bishop spoke:in:hopeful terms 


of the:work ‘of the pane To 
‘etvilization, 
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. Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PILGRIM IN OLD ENGLAND. 

The title of this book does not suggest at 
once the character of the work but its ap- 
propriateness soon becomes apparent. The 
volume contains the substance of lectures 
delivered by the author, Rev. A. H. Brad- 
ford, D. D., on the Southworth foundation 
at Andover Theological Seminary during 
the last two years and is a careful and can- 
did exposition of the history, the present 
condition and the outlook of the Congrega- 
tional churches of England. It is dedicated 
worthily and gracefully to Rev. Dr. Alexan- 
der Mackennal. Dr. Bradford possesses 
special knowledge on this subject and has 
received most valuable aid from many Eng- 
lish brethren and no fuller or fairer discus- 
sion of his theme exists or is likely to be 
written. He claims with justice that the 
true Pilgrim spirit continued to exist and 
make conquests for Christ in the mother 
country after the Pilgrim Fathers came 
hither and that the character and achieve- 
ments of those who thus have been, and still 


‘are, doing the Pilgrims’ work on the other 


side of the Atlantic abundantly deserve com- 
memoration and explanation. 

Opening with two lectures on Life and 
Form, in which are declared the character- 
istics of the early churches and of the 
churches of the Pilgrims, and on Beginning 
and Growth, in which the process of the or- 
ganization of the Christian Church and the 
severance of the Pilgrims from the estab- 
lished order are dwelt upon, he devotes a 
third lecture to a clear, scholarly and im- 
partial examination of the relation of the 
Anglican Church to the State and its re- 
sults. Then he takes up the present condi- 
tion of the Congregational churches, their 
numbers, influence, methods and points of 
peculiar strength or weakness. Two chap- 
ters, on Creeds and Doctrinal Conditions of 
Church Membership respectively, state ar- 
guments pro and con and explain English 
usage in contrast with our own. The 
seventh chapter is a sympathetic yet dis- 
criminating study of the English Congrega- 
tional pulpit past and present, and the last 
embodies a cautious forecast of the religious 
future of England and the part in shaping it 
which Congregationalism is to take. 

The work is exceedingly valuable and of 
great interest throughout, and its American 
readers will appreciate much better than 
hitherto the peculiar conditions which en- 
viron our English brethren, They will 
learn how social! problems have forced 
themselves to the front almost compelling 
some comparative neglect of pure theology. 
Yet they will realize that the lack of strict 
church creeds and even of closely defined 
general doctrinal statements has not oper- 


ated to the detriment of personal piety or 


of the power of gospel truth. They will 
perceive how the prolonged struggle against 
the narrowness and, too often, the harshness 
of the State Church has developed a sturdy 
type of righteousness which the world could 
not well have spared, and they will feel 
henceforth a deeper and more consciously 
fraternal interest in all which concerns the 


churches of our order in England. 


The book will go far toward convincing 
the most incredulous that liberty of thought 


is safer and far more fruitful of good than 


-branch of knowledge. 
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restriction and that in the long run the 
people can be trusted- under God to choose 
and insist upon that which is highest and 
best. The history of Congregationalism has 
been very different here and in England but 
in each case it teaches much the same les- 
sons. The power of ‘‘the Nonconformist 
conscience’’ also is set forth effectively and 
the facts are full of vital meaning. Dr. 
Bradford believes, and his readers will 
agree with him, that Congregationalists are 
to exert an immense influence on the future 
of English Christianity. His opinion that 
the disestablishment of the State Church is 
sure to come to pass is not held by all 
well-informed persons, but we believe that 
he is right if time enough be granted. At 
present, however, it does not seem as near 
as it did some years ago. 

Dr. Bradford deserves the thanks of all 
Congregationalists for his scholarly perform- 
ance of a timely and important international 
service. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $2.00.] 


NOAH PORTER, 


Mr. G. S. Merriam, the editor of this ex- 
cellent memorial volume, has included in it 
contributions relating to different periods of 
President Porter’s life or different depart- 
ments of his work from his sister, Miss Sarah 
Porter, his brother, Prof. Samuel Porter, his 
college classmate, Rey. W. W. Andrews, his 
colleague, Prof. G. P. Fisher, and from Pres- 
ident Franklin Carter, Dean Sage, Rev. J. H. 
Twichell and others. Prof. G. M. Duncan 
has furnished a paper on Dr. Porter as a 
Philosopher and Dr. Rikizo Nakashima one 
on Dr. Porter’s Theory of Morals. There 
also is a bibliography of his most important 
publications. Two good portraits of him 
are supplied. 

Probably no other one man in the history 
of Yale has been known personally to so 
many graduates of the institution, and it is 
needless, although pleasant, to add has been 
more truly beloved by all. This acquaint- 
ance must have been even larger than that 
of his immediate predecessor, President 
Woolsey, because during Dr. Porter’s presi- 
dency the classes had become much larger 
than formerly. Dr. Porter also was known 
widely and greatly honored outside of the 
circle of Yale men, and abroad as well as at 
home. He was one of the great thinkers 
and educators and, in spite of, or, rather, 
largely because of, his unaffected simplicity 


and modesty, one of the great men of the‘ 


century. 

This memorial work portrays him with 
skill and justice. It is a model in its way. 
It describes him as a youth, a student, a 
pastor, a college professor and president, a 
metaphysician and theologian, an author, 
an editor and a man of affairs, and it reveals 
him both in his own personality and in his 
domestic and public relations. Although 
warmly and tenderly appreciative it is dis- 
criminating. It is just such a volume as 
Dr. Porter would have wished it to be, and 
there hardly can be higher praise. 

It is a delightful record of a noble, well- 
rounded and unusually fruitful career. In 
a. remarkable degree it exhibits the im- 
mense power of a teacher’s personality, and 
it should serve to check the progress of the 
modern notion that the most which an in- 
structor should be expected to do for his 
pupils is to guide their study of this or that 
It will be an inspira- 
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tion to teachers and to all who read it. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Those who want information on the prac 
tical questions connected with foreign mis- 
sions should read Talks on the Veranda in a 
Far-away Land (Cong. 8.8. & Pub. Society. 
$1.25], by Rev. C. C. Tracy, of Marsovan. 
In an informal yet definite and connected 
manner he discusses many points of im- 
portance and interest, especially such as 
have been suggested by questions asked him 
while in this country on leave of absence. 
The style is conversational and natural and 
pleasantly entertaining. The book affords 
much information, is encouraging and de- 
monstrative of the fruitfulness of missions 
without suppressing the hindrances which 
have to be encountered, and possesses more 
than a merely temporary value. We notice 
with interest his judgment upon a number 
of disputed points. For example, he con- 
firms afresh the verdict so often given by 
foreign missionaries that no such thing as 
upfermented wine is knownin the East. We 
cordially commend the book. 

We should like to know the author of The 
King and the Kingdom [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.40 per vol.], a study of the four gospels 
which seems to have been prepared for pub- 
lication in some English magazine. He has 
done some good work in these three vol- 
umes. His avowed purpose is to examine 
the four gospels with careful heed in order 
to learn just what their writers meant to 
say. The author make no claim to scholar- 
ship but shows itin a good degree. Some 
of his conclusions certainly are question- 
able, to say the least, but he has treated his 
subject in a generally sensible, practical, 
reverent and effective manner which quali- 
fies it to be helpful to many. A great de- 
fect is his tendency to diffuseness, but this 
is a common fault—and may not be regarded ~ 
as a fault at all—in English productions of 
thissort. The workis a useful commentary 
and of more value than some which are 
much more pretentious. 

In Preaching Christ [Christian Literature 
Co. $2.00] Rev. H. P. Smith, D.D., has 
furnished a sketch of the life of his late 
colleague at Lane Seminary, Rev. L. I. 
Evans, D. D., LL.D. It is justly apprecia- 
tive without being unduly eulogistic. Hight- 
een of Dr. Evans’s discourses, learned, prac- 
tical and fervent, complete the volume. 
There should be a portrait of Dr. Evans, 
but there is none.——Rev. Dr. J. A. Broadus, 
with some aid from Rev. Dr. A. T. Robert- 
son, has prepared a new Harmony of the 
Gospels [A. C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50], 
using the text of the revised version. Dr. 
Broadus thinks that the standard harmonies 
thus far have made the mistake of laying 
too much emphasis on a division of Christ’s 
ministry upon earth into Passover years. 
This error he seeks to avoid. In other re- 
spects his book much resembles others. It 
will be valued for working purposes..—The 
fourth annual volume of The Expository 
Times [Charles Scribner’s Sons, Imported. 
$3.00] is at hand and ministers especially 


will appreciate the substantial quality of its 


contents. It covers well a wide range of 
themes. 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons. have 


issued a new, revised, enlarged and im- 
proved edition of the Oxford Teacher’s Bible 
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together with the Oxford Helps to the Study 
of the Bible bound in the same covers. <Ad- 
vantage has been taken of the appearance of 
the Revised Version of the Bible since the 
last edition came out, of the fruits of the 
work of the Palestine Exploration Fund, of 
the recent advances in linguistic science, etc. 
Rey. Canons Maclear and Girdlestone have 
rendered efficient service as editors and it is 
safe to say that this new edition probably is 
as nearly perfect as human learning and 
skill can render it at present. All its well- 
known departments are admirably made up. 
It can be bought for eight dollars in a form 
having clear type, the usual strong but flexi- 
ble covers, and maps, tables, indexes, a con- 
cordance, dictionaries, etc., in abundance. 
It is a marvel of the bookmaker’s art,—— 
Laudes Domini grew out of Songs for the 
Sanctuary and last year the New Laudes 
Domini [Century Co. $1.75] grew out of the 
Laudes Domini, under the same expert edi- 
torial supervision, that of Rev. C. S. Robin- 
son, D.D. We have said so much in praise 
of these hymn-books in one way and an- 
other that we now hardly need do anything 
more than call attention to the newest one. 
The hymns and tunes which have proved 
less adapted to the popular taste or use 
have been omitted, and the present volume 
is of superior quality. 


STORIES. 


The name of Marie Corelli is beginning to 
be known favorably in this country and is 
somewhat famous in England as that of a 
writer of rare power. She is declared to be 
the favorite author of Queen Victoria. It 
is not surprising that her productions should 
be popular if Barabbas [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00] be a good example of them. It is a 
remarkable story in many ways, bold yet 
reverent in its handling of the great and sol- 
emn facts of the trial, crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Jesus, striking in its fresh and 
sympathetic representations of Judas, Ba- 
rabbas and others, uplifting in its tender 
and beautiful conception of Christ, and bril- 
liant in its descriptions. Without neces- 
sarily indorsing it in some points we never- 
theless commend it warmly. We take ex- 
ception, for instance, to the author’s concep- 
tion of Peter, which seems too severe. But 
the book will promote true devotion to 
Christ in every one and also is a powerful 
and thrilling novel. 

The sequel to Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
popular story, Kidnapped, is his new book, 
David Balfour [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50]. -The scene is Scotland and Holland 
in the middle of the last century. The 
actors of course are chiefly Scottish. The 
plot is intricate and has to do with political 
troubles and their consequences to individ- 
uals, The story is dramatic and highly 
entertaining, vivid in its portrayals of char- 
acter, amusing and enlivened by a more 
than commonly interesting love affair. 
The Romance of Reality is the appropriate 
sub-title of the four volumes of Historical 
Tales—American, English, French and Ger- 
man [J. B. Lippincott Co. $5.00], by 
Charles Morris. Mr. Morris has chosen 
such historical events as the saving of the 
Connecticut charter, Paul Revere’s ride, an 
escape from Libby Prison, etc., and has de- 
scribed them in a simple but graphic and 
telling manner. ‘The four volumes are just 
the thing for boys or girls who have a taste 
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for the romantic and adventurous but are in 
danger of paying.too much heed to mere 
imaginary heroes. There are good illustra- 
tions, 

Dr. Gordon Stables, R. N., is one of the 
most successful and popular among writers 
of stories for the boys and girls and his 
Westward with Columbus [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50] is one of the best books of the 
many which have been appearing of late, 
prompted by the Columbian anniversaries, 
Dr. Stables’s Columbus is rather different 
from some of the others and is a ‘“‘ dear, 
good, honest, gentle-hearted man.’”’ The 
story is exciting and engrossing without be- 
ing in any respect unwholesome.——On the 
Old Frontier or The Last Raid of the Iroquois 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], by W. O. Stod- 
dard, deals with exciting and even tragic 
materials in a guarded but spirited fashion. 
It is fiction based upon historic fact and 
seems to reproduce very well the peculiar 
spirit of its times. It has illustrations. 
In American Boys Afloat or Cruising in the 
Orient [Lee & Shepard. $1.25] Oliver Optic 
has allowed his imagination and his pen 
considerable freedom and the hero is an 
unlikely sort of a youngster. But the boys 
always like such a book. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


All who have read Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s 
volume, The Sabbath in Puritan New Eng- 
land, will know what a pleasure is in store 
for them in her new book, Customs and Fash- 
ions in Old New England [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25]. Inthe most delightfully com- 
panionable manner she takes the reader with 
her back to the days of Puritan and Pilgrim 
and tells him of child life, customs of court- 
ship and marriage, domestic service, home 
interiors, travel, holidays, books, clothes, 


etc., and fairly causes the past to come to 


life again. Her book, however, is much 
more than simply entertaining. It is his- 
torically valuable in a high degree and it 
also reveals plainly both how closely modern 
people resemble those of that age in some 
respects and also how far beyond them we 
have advanced in other particulars. The 
blending of primitiveness, rudeness and oc- 
casional frivolity or coarseness in our an- 
cestors with conscientiousness, energy, dig- 
nity and even elegance is decidedly impres- 
Sive. 

Rev. J. H. Twichell has rendered an im- 
portant service by editing afresh certain 
letters of John and Margaret Winthrop, the 
first governor of Massachusetts and his wife, 
in his volume, Some Old Puritan Love-Let- 
ters, 1618-1638 [Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00]. 
The letters were written in part before their 
marriage and in part: subsequently. The 
spelling and other characteristics of their 
time have been preserved so far as practica- 
ble, and the wise and profoundly religious 
spirit which animates them is conspicuous 
andimpressive. The correspondence touches 
only occasionally and slightly upon public 
matters and illustrates chiefly their mutual 
affection and domestic affairs. The con- 
trast between such letters and those ordi- 
narily written in our own time is very great 
and full of interest. The material of the 
book is abundantly worthy of publication 
thus and the editor has done his work ju- 
diciously. 


A new volume in the Great Commanders: 


series is General Johnston [D. Appleton & 
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Co. $1.50], by R..M. Hughes. It is Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston who is here com- 
memorated. He was one of the three or 
four ablest commanders on the Confederate 
side during the War of the Rebellion and 
one of the best of men. This biography 
affords a clear, trustworthy and very enjoy- 
able account of him both as a man and a 
soldier, and also is a valuable addition to 
the history of the great conflict, although 
of course it contains little new information 
in the line of strictly military history. Its 
treatment of the differences between Gen- 
eral Johnston and President Jefferson Davis, 
the official: head of the Confederacy, natu- 
rally is favorable to the former but it ap- 
pears to be clear that he was in the right 
and that Davis was prejudiced and unjust, 
even if unintentionally. Northern readers 
not less than Southern will appreciate the 
excellence of the volume. “a 

The Scribners are sending out a new series, 
Men of Achievement. One volume, written 
by W. O. Stoddard, is upon Men of Business. 
Another, written by Noah Brooks, is about 
Statesmen. A third, of which Gen. A. W. 
Greely is the author, is called’ Explorers and 
Travellers [Each $2.00]. Each author has ° 
written about eminent Americans not so 
much in order to furnish biographies as 
characterizations. They afford vivid pic- 
tures of history and life and will stimulate 
an intelligent interest in the great men of 
our past or present and a desire to imitate 
them. Many portraits and other appropri- 
ate illustrations are supplied and the series, 
judging it by these examples, is to be one 
of the'best ever published. It would serve 
well as a holiday gift if you have bright 
young people in your house. 

Prof. J. F. Genung’s Outlines of Rhetoric 
{Ginn & Co. $1.10] is much like other such 
treatises but offers an original and conven- 
ient arrangement of material and calls upon 
the student for considerable reflection and 
discrimination. It has in an appendix a 
very useful digest of rules, a selection of 
illustrative extracts and a-glossary of words, 
phrases, etc., which deserve special atten- 
tion. It is unusually well adapted to inter- 
est and stimulate the student. 

Four additional numbers of Famous Com- 
posers and Their Works [J. B. Millet Co. 
Each 50 cents] include Bellini, Donizetti, 
Spontini, Cherubini, Boito, Sgambati, Verdi, 
Lully, Rameau, Gretry and Boildieu, with 
specimens of their compositions and a care- 
ful paper on Music in Italy. We have com- 
mended this admirable publication so often 
and so warmly that we need not say more of 
it now.—The October Bibliotheca Sacra 
[E. J. Goodrich. $3.00] opens with the late 
Dr. A. H. Ross’s paper on Ecclesiastical 
Questions in the National Council, which 
discusses the situation in Georgia and else- 
where, and Dr. W. E. Griffis’s Dudleian Lec- 
ture on The Validity of Congregational Or- 
dination in which the doctrine of ‘Apos- 
tolical Succession” is discussed temperately 
yet vigorously and shown to have been con- 
sidered by most Protestants a survival of 
Romanism. Rev. A. S. Carman writes of 
The New Testament Use of the Greek Mys- 
teries, Rev. Dr. J. M. Williams of The Su- 
preme Law of the Moral World and Dr. 
Henry Hayman of The Testimony of the 
Tell-E]-Amarna Tablets. 

Among pamphlets recently received the 
third volume of A Journal of American Eth- | 
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nology and Archeology (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.50], edited by J. W. Fewkes and 
containing in outline the documentary his- 
tory of the Zuni Tribe, is of special value 
and interest; The Book of Job [Johns Hop- 
kins Press. $1.00], a critical edition of the 
Hebrew text with notes by Prof. C. Sieg- 
fried of Jena, Job Jehovah’s Champion [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 25 cents], by President 
W. G. Ballantine, and Joy, Rest and Faith 
[Wilbur B. Ketcham. 15 cents], by Prof. 
Henry Drummond, an earnest and practical 
spiritual address, also deserve serious at- 
tention. 
MORE REPRINTS. 

Lorna Doone, which some have called ‘‘ the 
finest English story ever written,” certainly 
holds an established place in public favor 
and new editions often are in demand. 
Messrs, T. Y. Crowell & Co. have just 
brought out one which is just the thing 
for ordinary household use. It is hand- 
some, but not so handsome that you need 
be afraid of handling it. It has some 
good illustrations by F. T. Merrill, and is 
bound in two convenient volumes, which 
are sold for three dollars. ——The same pub- 
lishers have reprinted in the same size and 
style, and for the same price, Thomas Car- 
lyle’s The French Revolution. Many of the 
illustrations are portraits.——Charles and 
Mary Lamb’s famous Zales from Shake- 
speare, intended to interest children in 
Shakespeare’s writings, cover only twenty 
of his plays. Mr. H. 8. Morris has under- 
taken to continue their work by writing 
similar descriptive outlines of the sixteen 
other plays. In his preface he modestly 


- disclaims rivalry with the Lambs and only 


hopes to do a desirable service hitherto neg- 
lected. On the whole he has done it very 
well. The J. B. Lippincott Co. has issued 
the old and the new tales together in four 
neat volumes for four dollars. 

From the Scribners comes a substantial 
and attractive new edition of that important 
and entertaining work, The Memoirs of 
Madame Junot, Duchess of Abrantes [$10.00] 
in four volumes. It has become scarce but 
always is in demand for its frank portrayals 
of the inside life of the court of the first 
Napoleon as well as for the vivacity of its 
style. Much has been written and printed 
upon the same topic but Madame Junot’s 


recollections never have been, and are never 


likely to be, supplanted in favor. Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued a very 
beautiful new edition in two volumes of Dr. 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
[$5.00]. It has abundant illustrations by 
Howard Pyle which are as delicate in exe- 
cution as they are apt in sentiment. Cer- 
tainly this is likely to become the favorite 
separate edition of this work. 


NOTES. 

—— A new novel by Miss Mary Wilkins will 

begin to appear in January in Hurper’s Weekly. 

_—— Holman Hunt expects to have his His- 
tory of the Pre-Raphaelite Movement ready 
for publication by the end of this year. 

—— The first edition of the Century Com- 
pany’s new issue of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
Poems of Home has been already taken up by 
advance orders before publication. 


— Prof. Cook Wilson probably will com- 


plete the essays intended to accompany the ' 


late Professor Jewett’s translation of the Poli- 
tics of Aristotle and left untinished by him. 


— Lewis Carroll, author of Alice in Won- 
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derland, has written a book intended to help 
people to go to sleep by suggesting soporific 
thoughts. It is called Curiosa Mathematica. 

— Sir Walter Scott’s forthcoming letters 
are solely those written to his family and inti- 
mate friends and are included in the period 
between 1797 and 1825. Nearly all have never 
been published. 


—— The new United States consul at Flor- 
ence, Italy, is Mr. Charles B. Davis, a son of 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis and a brother of 
Richard Harding Davis. He has also made a 
good name for himself in journalism and lit- 
erature. 


—— By the alteration of a sentence in our 
notice last week of The Son of a Prophet, the 
name of the author was omitted inadvertently. 
We hasten to say that this most admirable 
story is the work of Rev. George A. Jackson, 
pastor of the Congregational church in Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 


— Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are 
about to build a new building six or seven 
stories high and fire-proof, costing from $175,- 
000 to $200,000 on Fifth Avenue just above 
21st Street in New York. Mr. Ernest Flagg is 
to be the architect. The structure will be in 


‘the style of the French Renaissance. 


—— Dr. Birkbeck Hill in a recent visit to 
this country supposed himself to have found 
certain valuable proof-sheets of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson. But they prove to be neither 
specially valuable nor unknown having been 
bought of a well-known English publishing 
firm only a few months ago. There are a few 
notes upon them in Boswell’s handwriting 
but they are unimportant. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Two vols. pp. 219 and 
474. $5.00. 

LETTERS OF ASA GRAY. Edited by Jane L. SnRAY: 
Two vols. pp. 368 and 470. $4.00. 


Cong. S. S.& Pub. Soc. Boston. 


LONELY HILL. By M.L. Thornton-Wilder. pp. 374. 
$1.50. 
JAMES POWELL: REMINISCENCES. By H. Porter 


Smith. pp. 213. $1.00. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
GUYERT TEN Eyck. By W. VU. Stoddard. pp. 258. 
$1.50. 
STEPHEN MITCHELL’S JOURNEY. 
Alden. pp. 347. $1.50. 


Rk. B. Hale & Co. 
ELSIE AND OTHER POEMS. 
104, $1.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
EXPLORERS AND TRAVELLERS. 
Greely. pp>373. fa 00. 
INVENTORS. By P. G. Hubert, Jr. pp. 299. $2.00. 
My DARK COMPANIONS AND THEIR STRANGE STO- 
RIES. By Henry M. Stanley, D. C. L. pp. 319. 


By Mrs. G. R. 


Boston. 
By Robert B. Hale. pp. 


New York. 
By Gen. A. W. 


$2.00. 
Tom SYLVESTER. By T. R. Sullivan. pp. 428. $1.50. 
THE COPPERHEAD. By Harold Frederic. pp. 197. 


$1.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THe LItTLE MERMAID AND OTHER TALES. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. pp. 384. $3.00. 
OLD CouRT LIFE IN FRANCE. By Frances Elliot. 
Two vols. pp. 320 and 321. $4.00. 
THE MONISM OF MAN. By D.A. Gorton, M.D. pp. 
297. $2.00. 
MORE ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 
Jacobs. pp. 243. $1.75. 
I’yederick A. Stokes Co. 
A LITTLE QUEEN OF HEARTS., 


Compileu by Joseph 


New York. 
By Ruth Ogden. pp. 


232. $2.50. 

RAB AND HIs FRIENDS. By John Brown,M.D. pp. 
295. $1.25. 

FAVORITE Pers. With New Pictures and Verses. 
By E.S. Tucker. $1.25. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Maxime de la 
Rocheterie. Twovols: pp. 354and 377. $7.50. e 

LEeTTexs FROM My Mit. By Alphonse Daudet. 
pp. 263. $4.00. , 

Harper & Bros. "New York. 

Essays, SPEECHES AND MEMOIRS OF COUNT HEL- 
MUTH VON MOLTKE. Translated by C. F. Mc- 
Clumpha,'Maj. C. Barter and Mary Herms. Two 
vols. pp. 308 and 239. $5.00. 

Century Co. New York. 

THE sere OF THE WORLD. By Mary E. Case. pp. 
92. $1.00. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

THE PEEP OF DAY, pp. 210. $1.25. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
MARION DARCHE. By F. Marion Crawford. pp. 309. 
$1.00. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
THE TRUE SToRY BooK. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
pp. 337. $2.00. 


Eleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
EsHoou. By S.J. Humphrey, D.D. pp. 180. 


‘THE REVIVAL HELPER. 


paid, 
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Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 
WITHIN COLLEGE WALLS. By President C. F. 
Thwing, D.D. pp. 184. $1.00. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadetphia. 
A THIRD PERSON. By B.M.Croker. pp. 312. 
S. Brainard’s Sons Co. Chicago. 
By C: W. Ray. pp. 


$1.00. 


224. 
35 cents. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
BORN IN THE WHIRLWIND. By Rev. William Adams 
D.D. pp. 304. 50 cents. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
MODERN SKEPTICISM IN ITS RELATIONS TO YOUNG 
MEN. By Mark Hopkins, LL.D. pp.39. 25 cents. 
True Nationalist Publishing Co. New York. 
D1REcT LEGISLATION BY THE CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 
THE INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. By J. W. 
Sullivan. pp.120. 25 cents. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Piviladelphia. 
MIssiONARY EXERCISES No. 3. Arranged by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. pp. 192. 
30 cents. 
MAGAZINES. 


October. HARTFORD SEMINARY RECORD.—REVIEW 
OF THE CHURCHES. P 

November. ATLANTIC.—NEW ENGLAND.—AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS. 


THE GERMAN AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATORS. 


What makes the German universities pre- 
eminent as places of investigation in ewry 
department of science, philosophy and 
literature is the army of young, ambitious 
intellectual workers, who have a career to 
make and who intend to make it in the uni- 
versity. Year after year they work, seven 
days and nights in the week, perhaps receiv- 
ing trifling pay for services as assistants, 
more likely living on air. By and by promo- 
tioncomes. The student is madea privatdo- 
cent, and becomes a recognized member of 
the teaching force of the university. Now 
he lectures two or three times a. week on 
some specialty which he has already made 
peculiarly his own, and gets a pittance from 
the fees of the small number of students who 
may wish to study that specialty. But his 
main work is that of an investigator, and for 
that work there is no pecuviary compensa- 
tion. He must live chiefly on air for some 
yearslonger. The appointment to a profess- 
orship comes only after his reputation as an 
original investigator is already achieved. 
Now he hasa salary and an assured position. 
He can marry and enjoy the delights of 
home. He has a place in the intellectual 
aristocracy of his country. 

Very different, indeed, would be the career 
of an American possessed of equal taste and 
capacity for some line of investigation. In- 
stead of staying for years to earn a profes- 
sorship in a great university, he would be 
called, almost immediately after his gradua- 
tion, to a professorship in a small college. 
Iie would teach fifteen or twenty hours a 
week and on an encyclopedic variety of sub- 
jects. He would very likely be secretary of 
the faculty and librarian. He would be 
president of an Epworth League, superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school and an active 
worker in a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. He would speak at teachers’ insti- 
tutes, give courses of university extension 
lectures and expound to ministerial associa- 
tions the relations between science and reli- 
gion. He would be a member of the school 
committee and would serve on the executive 
committee of a Law and Order League. He 
would marry before his college debts were 
and family expenses would leave 
scarcely any money. for the accumulation 
of a library. He would be in many respects 
a more useful and more estimable member 
of society than his German cousin, but he 
would certainly not achieve the work which 
that German cousin achieves in the way of 
investigation. I am very far from being an 
indiscriminate admirer of German ways, and 
I should not wish to import without modi- 
fication the spirit of the German university 
into our American life. Butif the problem 
were proposed to devise a system which, 
disregarding all other possible functions and 
relations of human life, should evolve from 
a given stock of cerebral capacity the maxi- 
mum product in the line of scholarly inves- 
tigation, the solution of that problem would 
be found in the privatdocent system of the 
German university.—Prof. William N. Rice 
of Wesleyan, in Zion’s Herald, 
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-_News from the Churches! 


PASSING COMMENT. 

If one out of every hundred wheelmen 
would go once a week to help a mission 
church or Sunday school, how fast the king- 
dom would advance! 

The question box has generally commended 
itself to educational gatherings and there 
Seems to be no reason why more conferences 
should not find it a practical method of an- 
Swering practical questions. 

Is there not a universal gain in the prompt- 
ness with which pastors’ are obtained for 
vacant churches? Such promptness, how- 
ever, does not require any less careful inves- 
tigations of a candidate’s right to the position. 

Not many Eastern pastors would think they 
could care for five churches and teach school 
besides, but then, home missionaries are ex- 
pected to make sacrifices. 

The church building is still a sufficiently 
earthly tabernacle for thieves to break in and 
steal, but the church in Clinton has done its 
best to replace the loss in its interest. 


A NEW PASTOR FOR BROADWAY 
TABERNACLE. 

The event of last week among Congrega- 
tional people in New York was the installa- 
tion of Dr. H. A. Stimson as pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church. The call in- 
cluded all the Congregational churches of 
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HENRY A. STIMSON. 


New York and Brooklyn, those of Jersey City 
and Montclair, with the three previously 
served by Dr. Stimson. Nearly every one of 
the twenty-six was represented by pastor and 
delegate, Dr. Meredith, who was in Chicago, 
being almost the only minister not responding 
to the roll-call. Dr. Taylor was not present. 
Though he has been steadily gaining strength 
all through the summer, and has completed 
the preparation for the press of a new volume 
of sermons, his physician advised an avoid- 
ance of the excitement of this occasion, The 
audience well filled the body of the house, and 
few gatherings here on such an occasion have 
shown so deep and pleased an interest. 

Dr. McLeod was chosen moderator and Dr. 
Choate scribe. The usual documents were 
presented by Mr. William Ives Washburn, 
church clerk, and received not only the formal 
vote of ‘satisfactory’ and an approval of the 
action, but a hearty commendation from Dr. 
Storrs for their marked appropriateness, ten- 
derness of feeling, thorough appreciation of 
what was due to Dr. Taylor and readiness to 
co-operate loyally with his successor. 

Dr. Stimson made a verbal statement of the 
main points of his religious experience and 
doctrinal belief which won all hearts by its 
manifest sincerity and its Scripturalness. His 

_ earnest invitation to the council to question 
him freely—so earnest that Dr. Behrends in- 
quired, “ Does Congregationalism compel us to 
ask questions whether or no? ”—drew out but 
two, so well satisfied were the brethren with 
his “orthodoxy.” These two led to a fuller 
expression of his views on inspiration and re- 
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pentance in a future state. On neither of 
these had he found reason for departing from 
the accepted views of our churches generally. 

A committee, of which Dr. Storrs was chair- 
man, was appointed to prepare a minute ex- 
pressing the result of the council. This min- 
ute referred to Dr. Taylor’s twenty years’ con- 
nection with the church in these terms: 

The churches assembled here gladly and 
gratefully look back on the history of these 
years, enriched and made illustrious as it has 
been by his fidelity to the truth and his ear- 
nestness and eloquence in proclaiming that 
truth to vast congregations, by his pastoral 
faithfulness, assiduity and success, and by the 
unreserved outlay of his strength for the fur- 
therance of every good cause, honored and 
assisted among our churches or in the general 
Christian community. Hischaracter has been 
to us all, as well as to the members of this 
particular congregation, a constant and vast 
power for good; his tender affectionateness 
has won our hearts, while the learning and 
intellectual power devoted by him to the serv- 
ice of the Lord have charmed and com: 
manded us, The fruits of his large and benefi- 
cent work only future years can fully exhibit. 

The resolutions also congratulated the 
church on the promptness, unanimity and 
wisdom of the choice of the new pastor. 

The public services of the evening, with 
Scripture reading, singing and prayers, were 
as follows: sermon by Rey. Dr. §. C. Bartlett ; 
prayer, Dr. Behrends; charge to the pastor, 
Dr. A. J. Lyman; right hand of fellowship, 
Dr. Virgin; address to the people, Dr. Storrs. 

Tender and grateful references were made 
to the memorable ard fruitful pastorates of 
Drs. Thompson and Taylor and ardent hopes 
and prayers for an equally successful ministry 
for Dr. Stimson found frequent and warm 
expression. Huntinerton. 


OHIO SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

The Western Reserve beats the world for 
conventions. The people go to conferences 
and entertain conferences as if they enjoyed 
them. The third triennial convention of the 
Congregational Sunday schools of Ohio, held 
at Medina, Oct. 31 and Novy. 1, was no excep- 
tion to the good rule. Nearly 300 delegates 
were present, about as many as attend the 
State association, and the church was crowded 
at every session. The home pastor, Rey. J.R. 
Nichols, in his address of welcome, said that 
for twenty-five years the pastors of the Medina 
church had been called away to some line of 
general missionary work, a statement which 
met an apt reply in the response of the mod- 
erator, Rev. I. W. Metcalf, who quoted a 
familiar Scripture verse with this revision, 
“Train up a child and away he will go. The 
Singing was forcibly led by the sheriff of the 
county, not so much because the meeting 
needed the strong arm‘of the law as that his 
light official duties in a prohibition county 
leave him time to enjoy his religion. 

First was a Sunday school congress, with 
four ten-minute talks on teachers preparing, 
taught, teaching and doing week day work, 


filled in with questions and answers led by © 


Marion Lawrence. A lively debate followed on 
The International Lesson System, Can We Af- 
ford to Abandon It? Yes, Frank E. Davis ; No, 
Rev. Dr. H. A. Schauffler, and a call for hands 
showed only half a dozen schools using any- 
thing else. The Blakeslee System was thought 
valuable as lending a healthful stimulus to 
the committee and as having some features of 
treatment which may well be adopted by 
those who prepare our lesson helps. 

A Little Child in the Midst was the topic 
of two addresses by Rey. Sydney Strong and 
Rev. R. S. Lindsay. The lesson of the resur- 
rection was admirably taught to 100 children 
by Mrs. R. B. Preuszner of Chicago and 
followed by talks to the children by Dr. 
Schauffler and Rey. R. H. Edmonds. In the 
evening there was an excellent address on 
How to Study the Bible, by Prof. E. I. Bos- 
worth of Oberlin, and Dr. H. M. Ladd read 


. him help in his work. 
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the life of Christ in Scripture language, illus- 
trated by nearly 100 stereopticon views. 

The second day began with three separate 
conferences, for pastors, for teachers and for 
superintendents. This original feature proved 
most helpful and stimulating and is worthy of 


a place on every such program. A normal 


drill on Hiding the Word of God in Our 
Hearts was conducted by Rev. H. M. Bacon, 
anda very instructive address on Normal 
Work was given by Marion Lawrence and a 
simple course of normal lessons presented. 
The Ideal Teacher was described by Prof. 
Samuel Findley, and the session closed with a 
Symposium on Reaching Out, supported by 
secretaries Norman Plass and J. G. Fraser 
and pastors Strong, Lindsay, Woodruff and 
Bowers. 

In the afternoon Rev. I. W. Metcalf Tread a 
paper on House to House Visitation and Rev. 
C. W. Carroll opened a discussion on The Con- 
version of the Scholar. Rey. P. W. Sinks gave 
a historical sketch of the Sunday school, 1492- 
1893, and Secretary McMillen conducted a ques- 
tion drawer. The order for the closing session 
comprised addresses on Congregationalism and 
the Sunday School by Rev. C. S. Mills, the 
Sunday School of the Future, Mrs. Preuszner, 
and The Pupil at Home, Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
field secretary of the society. - 

The meeting throughout was earnest, prac- 
tical and spiritual. It was evident that both 
in management and in instruction the Sunday 
school is a different institution from that cari- 
catured twenty-five years ago by the caustic 
pen of Gail Hamilton as a ‘folly in Israel.” 
Those who were present showed their esti- 
mate of the current “folly” in a strong reso- 
lution of appreciation of the work of Secretary 
W. F. MeMillen, and “ especially in connec- 
tion with these three inspiring and helpful 
triennial conventions which originated in his 
thought.” Resolutions were also passed ap- 
proving the joint plan by which Rey. Norman 
Plass is made general missionary of Ohio, in 
behalf of the Sunday School Society and the 
Home Missionary Society, and pledging to 
A. F. 8. 


WASHINGTON STATE ASSOCIATION. 

Washixgton is still young in its church work 
as independent from Oregon. The meeting 
held in Plymouth Church, Seattle, Rev. Wal- 
lace Nutting, pastor, Oct. 17-19, was the fifth 
annual session. The program combined yari- 
ety and unity. The literary merit of the pa- 
pers and addresses was of a high order. What 
Old Truths Need New Emphasis, by President 
J. F. Eaton of Whitman College, was a plea 
for the Ten Commandments and the founda- 
tion truths of religion, Other papers and ad- 
dresses were of equal power and merit. The 
sermon was by Rey. S. B. L. Penrose, one of 
the Yale Band. 

Rey. John K. McLean, D. D., presented the 
cause of the Pacific Coast Alliance for the 
Promotion of Education. The association put 
Washington in line by electing fifteen mem- 
bers, provided for in the constitution of the 
Alliance. These fifteen are the Washington 
committee for the educational interests of the 
State. At present Whitman College and Pu- 
get Sound and Ahtanum Academies will 
claim their attention. 

Nominations were made for corporate mem- 
bers of the A. B.C. F. M,, among them Rey. 
Messrs. L. H., Hallock, D. D., J. ¥F. Eaton, 
Wallace Nutting, D. D., Mahlon Willet, A. J. 
Bailey and Samuel Greene. The narrative of 
the churches showed a healthful condition 
with faithful service and responsiveness on 
the part of the people. 

Secretary Kincaid, of the C. H.M. S., helped 
the meeting by his presence and address. Su- 
perintendent Greene, of the C. §. 8. and P. S., 
told of the fifty-one Sunday schools organized 
during the twelve months ending August, 1893. 
After weeding out.thirty for various reasons 
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226 remained. Rev. Walter Frear spoke well 
for the A. B.C. F. M. 

The woman’s meeting was short but strong. 
At the beginning of the year the women voted 
to try to raise $1,000 for home and $700 for for- 
eign work. They have done it and have 
started out on the new year with an equally 
courageous purpose. Altogether the meeting 
was one of great helpfulness, and the brethren 
went home encouraged and strengthened. 

ING AIS aE, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 


Last Sunday evening a series of services on the 
standard oratorios was begun at Berkeley Temple, 
Boston. A congregation larger than could be accom- 
modated listened to the ‘‘ Elijah.” Scripture read- 
ing took the place of a few choruses omitted and 
Rey. C. A. Dickinson spoke briefly on lessons from 
Elijah’s life. 

The Newton Highlands church is to be congratu- 
lated on the unanimity with which it has chosen its 
new pastor, Rey. C. EK. Havens, who has been for 
eight years settled at West Lebanon, N. H. The 
Newton Highlands church has been without a pas- 
tor since Jan. 1. It has heard no candidates, its 
pulpit having been occupied most of the time by 
Rey. Messrs E.B. Webb and A. E.Dunning. Twenty 
years ago last June this church was organized, the 
majority of those uniting to form it having come 
from the church at Newton Centre, of which Rev. 
Dr. D. L. Furber was pastor. He was appropriately 
chosen moderator of the installing council last 
Thursday. 

Massachusetts. 


Seventeen were received to the Mystic Side Church, 
Everett, last Sunday. The Sunday school has an at- 
tendance of over 200. Missionary and Sunday school 
concerts are held the first Sunday evening of every 
month with large congregations. 


The Society of Inquiry at Andover Seminary was 
addressed, Oct. 26, by Rev. A. D. Mayo on Education 
in the South. The students have been much inter- 
ested in and pleased with the issue of the prelimi- 
nary trial on charge of libel of Mr. E. J. Sarkis of 
the middle class. His services in exposing an im- 
postor who has been bleeding the churches were 
pronounced by the judge to be, so far from libel, a 
benefaction to the community. 


Henry L. Strickland, who has been supplying the 
churches at East Falmouth and Waquoit for the 
last year or more, has disappeared from the town. 
It is claimed that he has been married to two women 
in this country, both of whom are living, and that 
he has also a wife in England. He was employed 
by the church without presenting credentials, and 
the Cape Cod Association refused to give him appro- 
bation on account of manifest lack of qualifications. 
He was not introduced to the church by any minis- 
terial bureau, but through a female evangelist. 


Several Worcester churches have organized special 
relief and employment committees to aid in meet- 
ing the hard times.—Rev. F. F. Emerson, D.D., is: 
supplying the pulpit of Union Church.—At the 
Ministers’ Meeting, Nov. 6, Dr. Daniel Merriman 
spoke on The Making of a Sermon. 


The Worcester Central Conference met at Holden, 
Oct. 31, with a large attendance. Dr. Elbridge Mix 
gave an address on Systematic Benevolence and it 
was decided to adopt in each church the plan of the 
“extra cent a day’? The afternoon was given to 
addresses by representatives of the missionary so- 
cieties, Mr. Barna Snow speaking for the Seamen, 
Rey. Benjamin Pierce for the A. M. A. work among 
the mountain whites and Rey. Henry Kingman on 
China. Rey. G. H. Krikorian of Turkey also spoke. 
An evening service included addresses on Indue- 
ment for Service and on Love for Christ and Our 
Fellowmen as a Power for Service. 

Rey. C. M. Southgate of Worcester attended the 
installation of Rev. W. W. Jordan at Clinton last 
September. While he was at supper some tramp 
exchanged his worn headgear for Mr. Southgate’s 
hat, overcoat and gripsack, which had been left in 
the audience-room. The church has sent Mr. 
Southgate $50, which sum will cover his loss. 


Maine. 


Cumberland North Conference at Minot Centre | 


considered the questions, What can be done to se- 
cure a greater interest in our. churches and confer- 
ence sessions? The church of today, what is it and 
what can it do more? Revivals, their place in Chris- 


_ tian work, how shall they be secured? The sermons 


‘last Sunday of 
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were by Rey. H. G. Mank and Rey. G. M. Howe. A 
paper was read by Rev. C.S. Patton on a neglected 
method of Bible study.—The attendance at the 
Washington Conference in Whitneyville, Oct. 17, 18, 
was the largest, both of ministers and laymen, at 
any conference ever held in the county. 


Vermont. 


Rousing home missionary rallies have recently 
been held in Middlebury and Vergennes, conducted 
by Secretaries Merrill, Shelton, Hood, Puddefoot, 
Mrs. Shelton and Miss Hartig——A pamphlet has 
been published containing the historical. address 
delivered by Hon. John D. Smith at the recent cen- 
tennial anniversary of the church in Vergennes. — 
All the churches in Addison County are now sup- 
plied except that at Ripton, which worhips with the 
Methodists. 


Addison County Conference met at Shoreham, 
Noy. 2. The main topic was The Bible: How to 
Study It, How to Use It so as to Secure Conversions, 
How to Use It to Secure Growth in Christian Char- 
acter, How to Use It in Public Worship and the 
Sermon. The home ‘department of the Sunday 
school was presented in a way which awakened 
much interest.—Mr. William A. Remele is to sup- 
ply the church in Weybridge for six months. 


Khode Island. 


The 150th anniversary of the Beneficent Church, 
Oct. 29, 30, and the dedication by the Central Church 
its beautiful house of worship 
were occasions of great interest in Providence and 
throughout the State. In addition to a large array 
of home talent, Dr. Alexander McKenzie partici- 
pated in the Monday services of fhe Beneficent 
Church, which proved a fitting close to the anniver- 
sary exercises. The Central Church, Rey. E. C. 
Moore, D. D., pastor, was favored with the services 
of Professors George Harris and George F. Moore 
of Andover and Rey.C. W. Huntington, while Bishop 
Clark, President Andrews of Brown University, Pre- 
siding Elder Barton of the Methodist Episcopal 
body and other ministers of the vicinage took part 
in these delightful services of the day. The new 
house is built of yellow brickand terra cotta, in the 
early French Renaissance style, and is apparently 
faultless in allits appointments. 


Connecticut. 

A large audience in the First Church, Madison, 
Oct. 29, listened to Rev. J. A. Gallup’s farewell ser- 
mon, his resignation being accepted on condition of 
his remaining as pastor emeritus. During his pas- 
torate of twenty-eight years in Madison, 405 mem- 
bers have been received, 276 on confession, and 
there has been no year without additions. There 
has been raised for reconstruction $14,659, for the 
organ $2,600, for the chapel $4,000 and for the debt 
$3,874. The charities have amounted to $23,948. A 
Y.P.S.C.E. has been formed which has 110 mem- 
bers, and a W. Bb. M. branch established starting 
with 249 members which celebrated its twenty-first 
anniversary Oct. 28. The church is remarkable for 
having had only six pastors, each one having it as 
his only charge with the exception of Mr. Gallup. 


The Fairfield Consociation met, Oct. 24, at New- 
town. Several Sunday schools had been started in 
the suburbs of Bridgeport and Danbury, and en- 
couraging reports were made of the growth of 
churches in Shelton and Redding.—Frank E. Wells 
of Shelton has been recently approved to preach by 
the Fairfield Association. 


The New Haven Congregational Club held its first 
meeting for the season Oct. 30. The topic of Immi- 
gration was discussed, the opening address being 
made by Lieutenant-Governor J. Wight Giddings of 
Michigan. 

The 200th anniversary of the church in Glaston- 
bury was observed Oct. 29. An instructive histori 
cal discourse was preached by the pastor, Rev. John 
Barstow. 0 

MIDDLE STATES.. 
y New York. 

The rapid growth of the Bushwick Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, under the pastorate of Rev. 'C. W. King, 
hastened plans for a new building. Fifty-seven 
have joined the church since May 1. Hon. Adrian 
M. Suydam gave the lots and has subscribed $15,000 
toward the needed $30,000. The building will be 
of pressed Philadelphia brick with brown stone 
trimmings and will stand on a lot 75 x 100 feet. 


A large and influential council, at which were 
present Drs. Storrs, Behrends, Lyman, McLeod, Ter- 
hune and others, was called to receive the Pennsyl- 
yania Avenue Church, Brooklyn, into Congrega- 
tional fellowship and to install as its pastor Rev. 
W. T. Beales. When the customary information 
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had been offered it was evident that the creed and 
covenant of the church were not sufficiently explicit 
to give satisfaction, especially in matters of Chris- 
tology and eschatology. The question was also 
raised whether a church was needed in this field 
and whether its financial prospects were satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Beales declared the church had never 
asked outside assistance, owned its building and 
lot almost free of debt, and had an attendance at 
its three Sunday services of fifty, 100 and 100, re- 
spectively. Rey. D. B. Pratt, occupying the adja- 
cent field, thought there was a fine field for a Con- 
gregational church. Several members of the Church 
Extension Society said they had surveyed the field 
and regarded it a good one. After a’closed session 
the council, through the moderator, stated it had 
been unable to come to a satisfactory decision as to 
the completeness of the doctrinal statement and the 
resources and condition of the church. Ina spirit 
of the utmost friendliness it founditself constrained 
to decline the recognition and installation. The 
council recommended that the church have further 
conference with the Church Extension Society of 
New York and Brooklyn concerning the advisability 
of permanently establishing a Congregational church 
in this locality, and, in case such conference result 
in a favorable judgment, to summon this council 
for further consideration. 


The Oneida, Chenango and Delaware Association 
met at Lebanon, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. Rev. M. E. Dun- 
ham preached the sermon. Although covering a 
territory of nearly a hundred miles the association 
is generally well represented, nor was this meeting 
an exception although Lebanon is the extreme 
northern boundary. The program included ad- 
dresses by Secretaries W. A. Duncan, F. P. Wood- 
bury, J. B. Clark and N. H. Whittlesey. Rev. Sam- 
uel Miller reviewed The New Era. The subjects of 
other papers were: Christian Culture in the Home, 
Church Finances, Spiritual Lessons from the World’s 
Fair, Christian Endeavor Work. The Woman’s H. 
M.S. was addressed by Mrs. B. T. Stafford and Mrs. 
Ethan Curtis. Rev. W. Mitchell of Madison was 
received from the Presbyterian body, Rev. Messrs. 
Carlson and Dahley upon presentation of ordination 
papers and Rey. W.J. Carter from the Old Colony 
Association. A home missionary committee was 
appointed to have the oversight of weak churches 
and to arrange for a series of fellowship meetings to 
stimulate these churches, many of which are strug- 
gling along without pastors. 

Rey. C. M. Bartholomew’s nine years’ pastorate, 
just closed at Suspension Bridge, was more than 
twice the length of any the church has known. The 
membership has grown from 106 to 182, and a strong 
Endeavor Society has been developed. 


The Olean district of the Western New York As- 
seciation held its autumn meeting at Salamanca, 
Oct. 25, 26.. The main addresses were by Dr. S. H. 
Adams, the new pastor at Jamestown, Rev. Messrs. 
M. F. Trippe, E. B. Burrows and G: E. Henshaw 
The attendance was not so large as usual, but a 
deep interest in the spiritual welfare of the churches 
was manifested. The new church in Syracuse is 
fifth in order of organization but is called the South 
Avenue Church. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

Rev. E. O. Mead began his fifth year at Burton 
and fourth year at South Newbury in October. The 
church in Burton, organized in 1808 by a missionary 
of the Connecticut society, is the sixth oldest Con- 
gregational church in Ohio. It has had 842 mem- 
bers, was the mother of the Claridon church and 
dismissed many members to help form neighboring 
churches. Inthe first twenty years the member- 


‘ship did not reach 100, in the next sixty years it 


ranged from 100 to 150 and in the last five years only 
has reached its present number of 323. 


The South Newbury church, organized in 1832, built 
its two-story brick house of worship in 1850-57, tak- 
ing seven years because it would not run in debt. 
It is the only church in the township which has 
maintained services without interruption since its 
organization ancsfor the last ten years has been the 
only place in the township where services have been 
held regularly. It has just repainted its house of 
worship and is about to issue its first manual. 


The church organized at Remson Corners six 
months ago dedicated, Oct. 29,its new house of wor- 
ship, costing $1,800, free of debt. It was the out- 
growth of a Sunday school organized in a profane, 
Sabbath-breaking, infidel community three years 
ago by A. I. Root of the church at Medina. He and 
his son rode there every Sunday afternoon, nine 
miles, on their bicycles until the school became well 
established. 
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Hllinois. 


Evangelist J.D. McCord, under the auspices of 
the State H. M.S., has led in an important work for 
the village of Warrensburg. This growing place is 
the center of a large business for a well to do farm- 
ing community. There are two churches in the 
place—Methodist Episcopal and Church of God— 
both of which are small and divided by factions. 
Many people in the community desired another 
church organization and preferred one on a self- 
governing basis. The meetings were held ina large 
hall, which was filled at every service. A council, 
Oct. 27, organized a church of twenty-six members. 
It is expected that this church will not only prove a 
blessing to the village in which it is located but be 
a source of strength to the Illini church, which is 
about three miles‘from the railroad. The same pas- 
tor, Rey. J. H. Runalls, will serve both for the 
present. Evangelist McCord also held meetings 
one week with the Illini church, which resulted in 
an encouraging revival and the conversion of a 
number. 

THE WEST. 
Towa. 

Twenty-eight united with the church at Emmets- 
burg, Oct. 22, Rey. H. M. Case, pastor. This ingath- 
ering came at the close of a short series of evangel- 
istic meetings conducted by Rev. M. D. Hartsough. 
——At Bethany Church, Cedar Rapids, Rev. L. W. 
Winslow, pastor, revival meetings are in progress 
under the direction of Evangelist N. L. Packard. 
The work gives promise of large results. A fine 
pipe organ is to be put in the auditorium of the 
church at Newton, Rey. ©. C. Harrah, pastor. 
Money sufficient for the purpose has been raised. 


Special meetings at South Ottumwa, in which 
Evangelist Packard assisted, are being continued 
by the pastor, Rey. Allen Clark. The interest is 
growing. 

The Davenport Association met at Tipton, Oct. 16, 
17. Dr.M.A. Bullock preached the sermon. The 
topics were: The Church and Divorce, Improve- 
ments in Public Worship, Sunday School Extension, 
The Life of God in Man and The Second Coming of 
Christ. } 

North Dakota. 

Rey. John Orchard had quite an experience at 
Mingusville, Mont., where he was holding a service 
on a week night lately. A drunken cowboy and 
Some companions were in the meeting and, for the 
sake of their kind of fun, discharged a revolver 
close enough to the preacher for him to get a full 
breath of the powder. Mr. Orchard makes regular 
trips to Medora, Sentinal Butte and Mingusville, 
preaching on week evenings, and his services are 
the only ones held in these places. 


Mr. A. J. Baldwin, who supplies Glen Ullin, Sims, 
New Salem, Antelope and Gladstone, is teaching 
the school at Gladstone in order to help out the 
salary and to supply the region with preaching. 
These fields stretch along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road for about sixty miles. 


Rey. O. P. Champlin has been only three months 
at Cooperstown but several have come into the 
church, an outstation has been developed, union 
Sunday evening services are maintained and a Min- 
isters’ Union organized. —The church at Portland, 
but a little"Over one year old, is making excellent 
progress under the care of Mr. D. G. Colp. 


Father Totten, at Harwood and. Argusville, is 
greatly encouraged. by the deeper interest, espe- 
cially at Argusville-——The church building at Har- 
vey is near completion. Superintendent Simmons 
had to pledge $250 personally for this church as the 
C.C. B.S. is out of funds. Calls are coming in for 
help in revival meetings and there are indications 
of great work during the coming winter. 


Evangelist E. E. Davidson of Massachusetts has 
been holding revival meetings at Jamestown, Grand 
Forks, Hillsboro and Fargo. At Grand Forks be- 
tween 300 and 400 were hopefully converted. The 
meetings were continued after Mr. Dayidson left 
and nearly 100 have since come out for Christ. 


South Dakota. 


At the earnest request of the people and the home 
missionary superintendent, Mr. E. P. Swartout will 
remain at Ree Heights, caring for the Greenleaf 
church and the one lately organized at Spring Hills. 

The Northern Association, which covers a section 
of the State nearly as large as the combined. areas 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
met at Aberdeen, Oct. 31, Nov. 1. Rey. Lauriston 
Reynolds preached the sermon, Among the topics 
were; The Best Method of Church Finance, The 
Office and Work of Deacons, Christianity and Law- 
lessness, Christian Literature in the Church and 
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Home and The Cause and Cure of the Absence of 
Business Men fromi Church Services. A question 
box was conducted by Superintendent Thrall. In 
this association there are thirty-three churches and 
at present sixteen pastors. The churches are so 
yoked that eighteen to twenty men can care for all. 
All but four of the fields have changed pastors 
within the past year, yet today they are nearly all 
Supplied. 
PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


Rey. A. R. Sheriff, amember of the First Church, 
San Francisco, reports forty conversions within the 
last six weeks in the mission which he and his wife 
are conducting in the heart of the city——The Mon- 
day Club, after listening to an interesting paper by 
Rey. L. L. Wirt, on a Congregational Exhibit at the 
Midwinter Fair, appointed a committee to consider 
the feasibility of the plan.mEvangelist Smith is 
holding special services in Alameda. 


(By Telegraph. ] 
FROM CHICAGO. 


Editor Stead of the Review of Reviews gave the 
ministers this morning a rousing talk on the duty 
of churches to purify municipal government and 
Save society. Ho would haveall moral and spiritual 
forces organized in such way as to form a kind of 
religious Tammany and secure the election of good 
men only for places of trust. He affirms that noth- 
ing can be done save by patience and by coming into 
Sympathy with members of tradesunions. He thinks 
churches which do not reach the masses and secure 
good government for cities, making the city a place 
which the Saviour would like to see, fail of the pur- 
pose for which they exist. He gave an account of 
the work done in London, whereby scoundrels are 
kept from places on county boards. He thinks Con- 
gregationalists have a great opportunity to lead in 
such movements here. 


Nov. 6. FRANKLIN. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
An English Endeavor’ bicycle club is devoting 
itself to carrying on open air mission work in 
various places. 


The Endeavorers of Princeton, Il., are taking a 
religious census of their town, securing the names 
of those that attend church and Sunday schoo) and 
that are members of the society. 


Two special features of the Iowa Convention were 
an address by Rev. G. D. Herron, D. D., on Christian 
Endeavor and Better Citizenship, and one by Rey. 
J. Z. Tyler of Cleveland, chairman of the committee 
of 1894, on The Reasons Why I Am an Enthusiastic 
Endeavorer. Dr. F. E. Clark spoke twice. 


The local union at Wilmington, Del., has decided 
to form an association to furnish coffee and sand- 
wiches to needy men in the city on Sunday mornings. 
Evangelistic services are to be conducted at the 
same time when these breakfastsare given. Another 
new plan is for an Endeavor choral society. 


“Why did you come to the conyention?” was the 
pertinent question that the delegates were asked 
to answer in the free parliament that was held on 
the first day of the Nebraska convention at Omaha. 
Junior work and missions were the subjects that 
chiefly occupied the attention of the convention. 


At Ontario, Cal., besides the Endeavor meeting, 
the regular Sunday evening service is in charge of 
the missionary committee of the society once in 
two months. For each of these services some 
country is chosen as the subject, several short 
papers on the topic are presented, and, if possible, 
an address is obtained from a missionary represent- 
ing the country under discussion. 


The British societies, during the early years of 
the movement in England, were under the care of 
the Sunday School Union. There has lately been 
organized, however, a British Christian Endeavor 
Council. This includes Mr. Charles Waters, who 
has been honorary secretary of the British section, 
and six representatives of the Sunday Schoo) Union. 
Associated with these are twenty-three other active 
workers representing different denominations. 


The ninth annual conference of the Connecticut 
Christian Endeavor Union in Bridgeport, Oct. 31, 
Nov. 1, taxed the capacity of the large armory. The 
program was prepared with the idea of avoiding 
mere speech-making and securing the ripe fruit of 
specialists in various phases of religious work. The 
effort was partially successful and deserves to be 


continued.- The two leading topics indicate the. 


trend the Endeavor movement is now taking in 
Connecticut, where there is a feeling that extension 
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must give place to intensive forms of progress. 
One was, What Can Christian Endeayor Do for the 
Increase of Spiritual Power in the Churches? and 
another was, The Culture of the Inner Life the Need 
of Christian Endeavor. Connecticut now reports 
twenty-three local unions, 489 societies and 33,750 
members. 


WEEKLY REGISTER, 
Calis. 


ADAMS, S. H. (M. E.), to Jamestown, N. Y. Accepts. 

BAILEY, George H., Franklin, N. Y., to Ashfield, Mass. 
Accepts. . 

BALL, Mareus A., Bon Homme, S. D., to Garrettson. 
Accepts. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Charles M., 

N. Y., to Owego. nue : 

BILLMAN, Howard, Oxford, N. Y., to Richmond Hill. 

ceepts. ' 

BOYNTON, Francis H., Lawrence, Mass., to LudJow, Vt. 

BROWN, Henry A., declines call to Valley City, N. D., 
and willstay in Southern California on account of his 


Suspension Bridge, 


cepts. 
FERNER, John W., accepts call to Hampton, Io. 
W., Waseca, Minn., tu Cresco, Io. 


12) 

GANE, W. H., Ontario, to Peterboro, N. H. aoe 

HITCHCOCK, Philo, accepts call to Highmore, 8. D,  - 

HUDSON, D. A., to Miller’s Falls, Mass. Accepts. 

HURLBUT, Henry C., Howard City, Mich., to North- 
port. Accepts. 

JENKINS, E. H., Syracuse. N. Y., to Bloomfield, Ct. 
Accepts. 

JOHNSTON, Frank L., Uniontown, Wn., to Park Place 
and Park Vale, Omaha, Neb. Accepts. 

MILLER, S. A., Creston, Io., to Eldon. Accepts. 

PANGBURN, Tyurene E.,, Lisle, N, Y., to Morrisville. 

EOEEIS _ , George R., Constantine, Mich., to Santa Bar- 

ara, Cal. 

PERKINS, Sidney K., Andover, Mass., to First Ch., 
West Springfield, 

POST, W. Stanley, [ronville, N. Y.,to South Granville. 

ROGERS, J. G , fo Ogdensburg, N. Y. Accepts. 

SHERK, Abram B., Kingsville, O0., to East Ashford, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

SINCLAIR, C. E., accepts eall to DeWitt, Io. 

SLANEY, Joseph H., Richfield, O., to Arlington St. Ch., 
Akron Accepts. 

RE he ASS George Y., Hancock, Mich., to Water- 
ville, Me. 

WASHINGTON, Alonzo G., accepts call to Leigh, Neb., 
withdrawing acceptance to Strang. 

greece ay George, Redlands, Cal., to San Luis Obispo: 
Accepts. 

WOOD, Samuel, Salina, Kan., to Havelock, Neb. Ac- 
cepts. 


Ordinations and Installations, 


COKELEY, B. F., i. Oct. 25, Southbury, Ct. Sermon, 
Rev. J, L. R. Wyckoff; other parts, Rey. Messrs. J. Ss. 
Zelie, J. A. Freeman and J. D. Smiley. 

HAVENS, Charles E., 7. Nov. 2, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. Sermon, Rev. Wolcott Calkins, D.D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. H. J. Patrick, D. D., J. M. Dutton, 
Calvin Cutler and G, G. Phipps. 

HILTON, Charles A., i. Nov. 1, Randolph, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rey. E. K. Alden, D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
L. V. Price, A. H. Quint, D.D., F. A. Warfield, J. V. 
Clancy and W. L. Tenney. a 

LEAVITT, Burke F.,7. Nov. 1, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Sermon, Rey. H. H. Leavitt; other pare Rev. Messrs. 
Elijah Harmon, A. G. Bale, G. R. Leavitt, D. D,, and 

‘ Arthur Little, D. D, : 

STIMSON, Henry A., i. Oct. 31, Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, N.Y, 


Resignations. 


BATTEY, George J., Cortland, Neb. 

CHEVIS, Ernest C., Iron River, Wis. His future ad- 
dress will be St. Pancras, Chichester, Eng. 

COLBY, John, South Natick, Mass. 

DEAKIN, Samuel, Hay fea 3, Neb. 

FISK, Pliny H., Graceville, Minn. 

FORSYTHE, J. Krank, Tannersville, N. Y. 

JONES, Robert G., Paynesville, Minn, ; 

PIERCE, Nathan W., Farwell, Mich. 

PRUDDEN, Theodore P., Leavitt St. Ch., Chicago, Il. 

SMITH, L. Adams, Sanborn, N. D. 

VAN ALSTYNE, J. Sylvester, withdraws resignation 
and remains at Genoa, Neb. 

WEEDEN, William 0., Upper Montelair, N. J. 


Churches Organized. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Seventh Ave. Sixteen mem- 
bers. Rev. Philip Coombe in charge. 

WARRENSBURG, IIl., Oct. 27. Twenty-six members. 

WEAVERVILLE, Cal., Oct. 13. Twelve members. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURONHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Amherst, Mass., Col- Farnam, Neb., 18 26 
lege, — 5 31 Frankfort, Mich., = 7 
Averyville, Ill., — 36 Freedom, Me., _ 1 ies) 
Barnesville, Minn , 2 4 Friendship, N. Y., 4 4 
Berlin, Ct., 6 8 Harrison, Mich., LoS 
Big Prairie, Mich., — 5 Hyde Park, Mass,, 
Boston, Mass.,Berke- irst, c= 4 
ley Temple ll 32 Malden, Mass., First, 4 7 
First, Charlestown, 4 4 Medford, Mass., Mys- 
Maverick, , 3. 5 Cy — 4 
Shawmut, 2 6 Minneapolis, Minn, 4 6 
Walnut Avenue, 4 13 Newton, Io., — 8 
West Roxbury, 5 12 Pickrell, Neb., 3 .3 
Wintbrop, 3 7 Portland, N. D. = 9 
nion, 2 9 Sinelairville, NY, 3 4 
Bridgeport, Ct., Park Stanton, Mich., — 5 
Street, 5 6 Stoneham, Mass., 1 4 
Brockton, Mass., 8 10 West Newton, Mass., 3 4 
Cambridge, Mass., Whitman, Mass., 5 11 
Pilgrim, 4 8 Winburne, Pa., — 12 
Cedar Rapids, Io., — 7 Woodward, Ok1., — ill 
Chelsea, Mass., Cen- ~ Worcester, Mass., 
tral, 4 6 Bethany, — 8 
Concord, N. H., First, 12 21 Central, 5 8 
Cortland, Neb., Pah wir Piedmont, Loss 
Dougherty Station, Pilgrim, NS 
Cal., 3 4 _ Plymouth, — 6 
Edwardsdale, Pa., Eight churches with 
Bethesda, 52 538 two or less, : 4 12 
Emmetsburg, Io., — 2 
Everett, Mass., Mys- 
tic Side, & 1G, 
Conf., 207; Tot., 499. ’ 


Total since Jan. 1. 


Conf., 12,788; Tot., 27,324, - 


bitter contest. 


_ in what he says, and only asemblance. 
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FROM THE HAWKEYE STATE, 


It is not an easy matter to make a diagno- 
sis of the political situation in Iowa even 


when one is in the midst of the conflict. Some 


papers outside of the State speak with a de- 
gree of confidence that they would not enter- 
tain if they were nearer the seat of war. That 
the Republican party has receded from the 
high position held for ten years on the tem- 
perance question is certain; just how far is 
not so certain. Some Republican papers that 
seek to dictate the policy of the party de- 
scribed the State convention as one of the 
utmost harmony. As a matter of fact the 
temperance plank was adopted after a most 
The vote was 613 to 590, not a 
large majority. Many of the defeated dele- 
gates at once declared that a Republican con- 
vention had gone Democratic. There are 
many yet who feel that the action of the con- 
vention practically admits that the Republi- 
cans have been wrong in this contest of ten 
years and that the saloon keepers have been 
right. 

It is a little amusing to notice how differ- 
ently Republican papers interpret the plat- 
form. One paper in a river town said, imme- 
diately after the convention: ‘‘ Ever since sey- 
eral hundred German Republicans left the 
party in 1882 because of prohibition they have 
promised to return to the party when it 
dropped prohibition and advocated license 
principles. The Iowa Republican platform 
this year is exactly what the Germans have 
declared they wanted. If they do, and thus 
show good faith, the party will never again 
return to prohibition as one of its principles.’’ 
Another Republican paper immediately after 
the convention declared that prohibition was 
now dead and an Iowa man could once more 
place his name upon a hotel register in Chi- 
cago without being ridiculed as a prohibition 
erank. Another paper that advocates the 
election of the Republican nominee as the 
best thing to be done under the eircumstances 
declared after the convention that Jackson 
was as good a man as could be found to talk 
prohibition in theinterior counties and license 
in the river counties. Ex-Governor Larrabee 
says that the temperance plank in the plat- 
form was a great mistake, but that he will 
support the Republican nominee as the best 
thing that can be done. Most Republican 
papers talk in a very different way concern- 
ing the platform. They say that it was 
adopted in the interest of true temperance, 
that there is no desire to give up prohibition 
where it is enforced, but that they want 
power to control the sale of liquor where the 
the law is defied. My own observation is that 
the Republicans who have opposed prohibi- 
tion for ten years, ridiculed it and stood in 
the way of its enforcement are all among the 
613 who voted for the local option plank of 
the party or are in sympathy with it. The 
campaign has degenerated into a bitter per- 
sonal contest. | 

One may seriously ask the question, What 
will the temperance cause gain by putting 
the Democrats into pewer? Nothing at all. 
They stand committed, as a party, to license. 
They want $500 of the license to go to the 
county that votes the license. This looks lke 
a bid for votes among the farmers. Governor 
Boise, in his public speeches, continues to 
plead for the brewers, who have been wronged 
in his estimation. He says they were induced 
to come here and invest their capital and 
were then driven from the State with a loss of 
their property. There is a semblance of truth 
Every 
one who has gone into the liquor business in 
Towa in the last twenty-five years knew it 
was arisky business. The brewers took their 
chances and, as a class, grew rich. Why 
‘does our governor, who is personally a good 
man, plead so earnestly for the brewers while 
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he fails to raise his voice in behalf of the 
widows and orphans, made such by the ne- 
farious liquor traffic? For my own part, I 
think it would be the right thing to compen- 
sate the brewers for any loss of property the 
law may have caused them. First, however, 
as a matter of justice, they should reimburse 
the State for the increase of taxes which their 
business caused and render proper compensa- 
tion to all the families that have directly 
suffered from the iniquitous traffic. When the 
brewers shall have done this it will then be 
time to talk about compensating them for loss 
of property. However the election may go 
this fall, the temperance question will con- 
tinue to be the most vital question of the day. 

Iowa College is having a prosperous term. 
Dr. G. D. Herron of Burlington has won 
a national reputation by his pen. He began 
his work in the chair of applied Christianity 
in September under favorable circumstances 
and already a good degree of enthusiasm has 


been awakened in that line of study. In Au- 


gust the trustees also elected Rev. Charles 
Noble of Charles City to the chair of English 
literature and he is putting his soul into the 
work. He was one of the most successful pas 
tors in the State. His work at Charles City 
was strong in every particular. He will add 
strength to the already strong faculty. The 
students of the college have recently sent forth 
a dainty volume of poems with the title, Under 
the Scarlet and Black. The verses were se- 
lected from the college paper and the volume 
is. the first of the kind ever sent forth by a 
Western college. The little book is a credit 
to the institution. Some of the poems have 
real merit and give promise of greater achieve- 


ments in the future. Ww. W.G. 
IMPORTANT ACTION AT SMITH 
COLLEGE. 


It is often claimed that college life tends 
pre-eminently to develop the intellectual side 
of students to the disparagement of their spir- 
itual growth. That this is notalways the case 
was shown by a movement among some of the 
students of Smith College, Northampton, that 
took concrete form last week. 

The girls have always attended the city 
churches, but up to this time have had little 
or no identification with them. A week ago 
fifteen of the students, after talking with the 
pastor, Rev. Paul Van Dyke, expressed a de- 
sire for a closer union with the Edwards 
Church. The members of the congregation 
have always given us a cordial welcome, and 
yet there has been q feeling among some of 
us, at least, that we were only visitors. The 
pastor presented our request to the church, 
which acted upon it at once, unanimously vot- 
ing that the following covenant of Christian 
livirg be sent to all the college students who 
attend the Edwards Church: 

Having chosen this as your church during 
your college course, you are come, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, to enter into our covenant of 
Christian living. Those of you who are mem- 
bers of the church in other places desire to 
have here also a home with the brethren of 
Christ. And those of you who are not mem- 
bers of the church, knowing in your hearts 
that Christ is the great teacher of truth and 
righteousness, are willing to confess Him as 
your Master. 

You promise to learn of Him and try to live 
according to His teaching. You agree to strive 
to put out of your life what you believe would 
displease Him or dishonor His name and to be 
faithful to those things which help you to be 
loyal to Him, and you pray that He may lead 
you to the fullness of truth. 

Last Thursday evening those who were de- 
sirous to take this covenant met in the chapel of 
the church, about 125 being present, and at the 
close of ashort but impressive service the pas- 
tor read the following words of welcome from 
the church: 

Because of this promise of loyalty to Christ, 


we receive you gladly to our fellowship as 
His disciples. We have no desire to sever 
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your connection with any other church, or to 
pledge you to anything but faithfulness to our 
common Master, but we are glad to bid you 
welcome among us, to tell you that our church 
is yours, and to rejoice in the hope that you 
will answer our hearty welcome to all our 
gatherings by coming whenever it will be 
helpful to you, and by always feeling that you 
are at home with us. The expression of your 
sympathy with our purpose to strengthen the 
kingdom of Christ is very grateful to us, anc 
in return we promise you our counsel and 
help whenever you wish it, aud our prayers 
and sympathy at all times. And we join in 
your hope that Christ will lead us all, day by 
day, to a deeper faith and a purer life. 

The next evening at preparatory lecture the 
names of the students who signed the cove- 
nant were read. There being an unusually 
large attendance of the college students and 
the cordial way in which we were received 
made us feel that we were really at home. 

In this instance, at least, the lives of college 
girls are not so one-sided as is claimed, and 
yet this is only one of the many ways in which 
the girls show their interest in Christian work. 

H. I. W. 


THE BIBLE—A TEXT-BOOK ON SOCI- 
OLOGY, 


Prof. A. B. Curtis has begun, in the Chris- 
tian Leader, a series of essays on Biblical Soci- 
ology, which promise to be exceedingly valu- 
able. He gives the reasons why the Bible is 
today the best text-book on sociology : 


It is the broadest, most impartial, most 
fertile in suggestion of all the books. It 
contains a complete history of an important 
branch of the race from the very lowest be- 
ginnings to a position of eminence in the 
civilized world. Minds of varying degrees 
of insight have struggled to outline for us 
in the pages of the Bible the causes of the 
successes and reverses of their people. The 
intensely religious man, who makes all 
hinge upon the obedience or disobedience 
to the divine commands, has his say, But 
the man of practical wisdom, who takes ac- 
count of natural causes and inclines to place 
the chief stress upon them, is also allowed 
to speak in the pages of the Bible. The 
lawyer who insists upon taking the.people 
no faster than they can go is there. The 
Old Testament contains a half-dozen civil 
codes of growing complexity, each building 
upon the preceding, easting away what has 
become useless, adding higher motives to 
the old commands and here and there en- 
joining a new one. We see the priest who 
is satisfied if the people pay their dues, and 
we see by his side him who is truly zealous 
for the Lord’s service. Above all we see 
the idealist, the preacher of righteousness, 
fhe prophet toiling laboriously on in season 
and out of season, attacking with vigor 
whatever has about it the smell of corrup- 
tion, whether in private life or public, in 
church or in State, at home or abroad. 
The same prophet is really the creator of 
the law and the formulator of the ritual. 
It is he who wins for his people an ever 
truer conception of God; it is he who reveals 
more keenly the true relations of a man to 
his neighbor, ‘It is he to whom the Lord 
speaks, and when God will speak His proph- 
ets cannot hold their peace. 

Biblical sociology, then, is sociology with 
a soul. It cannot be a bare natural history 
of human progress. It is dynamic as well 
as static. It is prophetic as well as histori- 
cal and critical. It cannot be content with 
what has been or with what is. It is equally 
concerned with what ought to be. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


No BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Nov. 13. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ]1 A, M. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, Bromfield Street 
Church, Boston, Nov. 13, 10 a.M. Speaker, Rev. Isaac J. 
Lansing. Subject: Sound Doctrine Imperiled. 


HAMPDEN EAST AND HAMPDEN WEST ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, Massasoit House, Springfield, Nov. 14, 9,30 A. M- 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Nov. 21, 10 A. M- 
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MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1] and 2, Con- 
fregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles BR. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
oon 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MKUILDING So- 
OlETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. inneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. f 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SocrETy.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 


tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence. 


Barnard, Treasurer, Congregations] House, Boston. 

THE AMERIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent'to either of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Kducation Society 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Stud- 
fey, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona, 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—Im- order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rey. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the ‘ Trus’ees of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Oonnectic t) 
[here insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United Siates 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan lipraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
cheir families. Chapel open day and evening, Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
cited, and may be sent to the cbapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House, 

Rev, ALEXANDER MCKENZIB, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Jreasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the mora! and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver. 
ance homes and boarding nouses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Saior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main offieerof the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Jreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, establishea 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts, Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the eity 
of Philadelphia, dollars.”” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P, Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


RESOLUTIONS CONCERNING REV. R. P. GARDNER. 


These resolutions were adopted by the members of the 
Congregational church of Marion, Mass., Oct. 10, 1893, 
after accepting the resignation of Rey. R. P. Gardner: 


Whereas in the providence of God it has seemed best 
that the labors of our pastor, Rev. R. P. Gardner, with 
this church and society should cease, therefore, 

Resolved, That we desire to testity to his faithful and 
devoted service to the cause of Christ and His church 
during bis pastorate in this place, to his faithfulness in! 
preaching the gospel of Christ, to his zeal and earnest- 
ness in all that pertains to the best interests of the 
church, to his tender sympathy with the afflicted in 
their time of sorrow and to his just and constant walk 
among us which has procured for him so many valuable 
friends and commandeth the respect of all. 

Resolved, That while we regret the loss of this good 
pastor and his estimable wife, we cheerfully recom- 
mend him to all evangelical churches as a true and 
zealous preacher of the gospel, sound in doctrine, an 
earnest worker in the church and a faithful follower of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Resolved, That a page of the church records be devoted 
to these resolutions, a copy transmitted to our pastor, 
and the same be published in the evening Standard of 
New Bedford and also the Congregationatist. 


Signed by the Go. I. LucE, 
Committee on Resolutions? W. C. GIBBS. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 2. 


An Order of Worship commemorating 
the Pilgrim Fathers. ) 


(For the season of Forefathers’ Day.) 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


MINIsTER.—I will extol thee, my God, O King; 

And I will bless thy name forever and ever. 

One generation shall laud thy works to another, 

And shall declare thy mighty acts. 

Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 

And thy dominion endureth throughout all generations. 
ProrLe.—Trust in him at all times, ye people; 
Pour out your heart before him: 
God is a refuge for us. 

CHANT. [When this portion of the Venite is not chanted it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 

O come, let us sing unto the Lord.—Vernirmr. - 


HYTIN. 


(The congregation will rise and sing.] 


Blest be thou, O God of Israel.—_AuTUMN, 


Our fathers trusted in thee: 
They trusted and thou didst deliver them. 


MinistER.—I will open my mouth in a parable ; 
T will utter dark sayings of old: 


ProPpLe.—Which we have heard and known, 
And our fathers have told us. 


(These readings are continued by use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services 
as published in pamphlet form: Ps. 78: 4,7, 12; 1 Chron. 16: 19-22; Ps. 105: 24, 43; 78: 18, 15, 38, 39, 52, 53, 55, 72.) 


HYMN. (The congregation will sing without rising.) 

Let children hear the mighty deeds._Sr. MARTIN. 
PRAYER. [A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister.] 
MINISTER.—Let us pray. 

Almighty God, who in former time leddest our fathers forth into a wealthy place, 
and didst set their feet in a large room, give thy grace, we humbly beseech thee, 
to us their children, that we may always approve ourselves a people mindful of thy 
favor and glad to do thy will. In the time of our prosperity temper our self-con- 
fidence with thankfulness, and in the day of trouble suffer not our trust in thee to 
fail; all which we ask for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The lines have fallen unto me in pleasant places; 
Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 


MINISTER.— We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told us 
What work thou didst in their days, in the days of old. ° 
PropLe.—Thou didst drive out the nations with thy hand and plantedst them. 
For they got not the land in possession by their own sword, 
Neither did their own arm save them: 
But thy right hand and thine arm, 
And the light of thy countenance, 


Because thou hadst a favor unto them. 
The land whither thou goest in to possess it, isa land of hills and valleys, and draweth 
water of the rain of heaven; a land which the Lord thy God careth for; the eyes of 


the Lord thy God are always upon it, from the beginning of the year even unto the 
end of the year. 


The eternal God is thy dwelling place 

And underneath are the everlasting arms. 
Israel dwelleth in safety, ; 
In a land of corn and wine. 


Happy art thou, O Israel: 


Who is like unto thee, a people saved by the Lord! 
HYTIN. 


[The congregation will rise and sing.] 


My country, ’tis of thee.—AMBERICA. 

Because he loved thy fathers, 

Therefore he chose their seed after them. 
MINISTER.— Ask now of the days that are past, whether there hath been any such 
thing as this great thing is. Hath God assayed to go and take him a nation from 
the midst of another nation, by trials, by signs, and by wonders and by war, and by 
a mighty hand, and by an outstretched arm? Unto thee it was shewed that thou 
mightest know that tke Lord he is God. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 


And it shall come to pass if thou shalt hearken diligently unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God, that the Lord thy God will set thee on high above all the nations 
of the earth: and all these blessings shall come upon thee and overtake thee. 
Blessed shalt thou be in the city and blessed shalt thou be in the field, Blessed 
shall be thy basket and thy kneading trough. Blessed shalt thou be when thou 
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comest in, and blessed shalt thou be when thou goest out. The Lord shall make 
thee the head and not the tail; and thou shalt be above only and thou shalt 
not be beneath. 


_Minister.— But it shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken to the voice of the 


Lord thy God, the stranger that is in the midst of thee shall mount up higher and 
higher; and thou shalt come down lower and lower. 
(When this response is not chanted it will be read by minister and people in unison.] 
O Lord | save thy | people|| and | bless thine | herit | age|| Gov | ern | them||and | lift them | 
up for | ever. 
MINISTER.— Thou broughtest a vine out of Egypt. 
Thou didst drive out the nations and plantedest it. 


PropLe.—Thou preparedst room before it, 
And it took deep root and filled the land. 
The mountains were covered with the shadow of it, 
And the boughs thereof were like cedars of God. 
She sent out her branches unto the sea, 
And her shoots unto the river. 
Turn again we beseech thee, O God of hosts: 
Look down from heaven and behold and visit this vine, 


And the stock which thy right hand hath planted 
And the branch that thou madest strong for thyself: 


' Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand, 


Upon the son of man whom thou madest. strong for thyself; 
So shall we not go back from thee. 


HYMN. (The congregation will rise and sing.) 
O God, beneath thy guiding hand.—DUKE STREET. 
PRAYER. (By the Minister.) 


{Here may be introduced when desired a musical response by the organ or by a choir. ] 


SCRIPTURE LESSON. 
ANTHEM, (Choir.) 


*(Or the following hymn may be sung.) 
* For all thy saints, O Lord._St. THOMAS. 


ADDRESS OR SERTIION. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 


Help us, O God of our salvation, 
Deliver us and purge away our sins. 


MINISTER.— But ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people of 
God’s own possession, that ye may show forth the excellencies of him who called 
you out of darkness into his marvelous light: which in time past were no people, but 
now are the people of God. 

MinistER.— Now faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things 
not seen. 


PropLe.— For therein the elders had witness borne to them. 
These all died in faith, not having received the promises, but having seen and greeted 
them from afar. ' 


And having confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
God having provided some better thing concerning us, that apart from us they should 
not be made perfect. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 

Therefore let us also, seeing we are compassed about with so great a cloud of 

witnesses, lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and 

let us run with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 

author and perfecter of our faith. 
HYTSIN. (The congregation will rise and sing.) 

© God of Bethel, by whose hand.—Azmon. 
BENEDICTION. (The congregation seated and bowing down.] 
Grace, mercy/and peace abound to us and the whole Israel of God throughout 
the world, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. : : 
(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.] 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services ‘are issued semi-monthly—a 
‘complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, season of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

No. 1, A service of Thanksgiving, now ready. No. 3. Published Nov. 23, a service 
for Christmastide. Address all orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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' SWEET CHARITY, the oil painting by Ferris, which 
attracted so much attention at the Artists’ Exhibition 
in New York, has been purchased by the publishers 
of the Youth’s Companion and reproduced in colors. 
They are sending this to each new subscriber who 
sends them his subscription. It is a fine reproduc- 


tion of this beautiful work and is sure to be: much. 


admired. 


From ENGLAND.—The “ cosey corner’’ is an Eng- 
lish institution. It is one of the regular pieces of 


furniture in every London cabinet-maker’s shop. 


Paine’s Furniture Company has now. secured a few 
for this country, and one of them is advertised in 
another part of this paper. The ‘“‘cosey corner” is 
one of the most fascinating pieces of furniture ever 
contrived. 
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OUR POLITY IN PRACTICE. 
DUTIES OF INSTALLING COUNCILS. 


1. Does the presence of a majority of the 
churches having right of membership in an 
ecclesiastical council constitute a quorum if 
some are represented by pastor only and others 
by delegate only ? 

2. If a church on receiving letter missive 
takes no action and no delegates are appointed 
and neither pastor nor delegate attends, should 
the church be included amongst those having 
right of membership in the council and from 
which a majority must be obtained to make a 
quorum ? 

3. If when a council convenes ‘‘ to examine 
candidate, review proceedings and advise in 
reference to the same and, if judged expedient, 
to assist in installation and ordination sery- 
ices’? and proposed arrangements for public 
ordination or installation services cannot be 
carried out owing to absence of expected pas- 
tors, those present not wishing to take public 
ordination sermon, etc. (1), should council pro- 
ceed to examination of candidate, review of 
proceedings and advise in reference to same, 
suggesting postponement of public services, 


_leaving arrangements to the church concerned, 


or (2) should they for reason stated disband 
without doing anything in the matter? 

1. A church is represented in council if 
either pastor or delegate is present. We have 
always held that a majority of churches con- 
stitutes a quorum, whether or not individuals 
invited are present. 

2. All the churches invited must be in_ 
cluded in computing the majority. ; 

3. A council thus convened is officially ig- 
norant of the absence of those expected to 
take part and of any unwillingness of those 
present to share in the public services. It is 
the duty of the council to proceed to do what 
it is called to do. Instances must be very rare 
in which when a council, duly called to exam- 
ine a candidate, finds his qualifications satis- 
factory and advises his installation persons 
cannot be found willing to assist in the public 
services. Itis not necessary that those taking 
part in these services should be members of 
the council. But where postponement is de- 
sired by the church, it is in order for the coun- 
cil to adjourn to a date mutually agreed upon. 


COMPOSITION OF COUNCILS. 


Now that our churcbes are adopting the plan 
of inviting on a council often more than half 
as many individuals, representing no churches, 
as they have churches, is there anything to 
prevent a church that might wish it calling on 
its council, say, three-quarters selected indi- 
viduals to one-quarter churches, or even a 
larger proportion of individuals? And would 
that be, or is it now, properly styled a ‘‘ coun- 
cil of churches ?”’ oe 

Inviting individuals as members of councils, 
at least in any considerable numbers, is an 
undesirable innovation upon Congregational 
customs. The practice has sprung up, in part, 
from the desire of candidates for installation 
to offer courtesy to personal friends; in part, 
to include individuals who are to take part in 
public exercises, and, occasionally, from a de- 
sire to have the advice of experts in perplex- 
ing questions about which councils are some- 
times called. But it is not necessary that 


| persons invited to take part in installation 


services should be members of the installing 
council; and in other cases, when the attend- 
ance of any individual is desired for good rea- 
sons, an invitation to the church of which he 
is a member may easily be given so as to ar- 
range for his appointment as delegate. It is 
quite proper for churches to decline to be rep- 
resented on councils where a large proportion 
of the invitations are sent to individuals, and 
in cases where they are likely to be overpow- 
ered by individuals we think churches ought 
to refuse to attend. 


A PITIABLE sight it is to see an infant sufferme 
from the lack of proper food. It is entirely un 
necessary,as a reliable food can always be obtained ; 
we refer to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. The most successful and nourishing infant 
tood. 
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Gleanings From Our Mail Bag. 


IS THE PLAIN ADVICE GOOD ADVICE? 


In a recent article in the Congregationalist 
on Some Plain Advice to Pastorless Churches 
the writer, among other things, would have 
the churches ‘‘ remember ’”’ that ‘‘ out ofthetwo 
or three score of letters speedily received” 
those written by ministers themselves are, 
“‘as a rule,’’? from men whose ‘ merits other 
churches have failed to appreciate.”? And as 
to letters of recommendation he advises a 
“little skepticism,” for ‘‘ probably a large 
proportion were prompted by a suggestion 
from the party interested, and the writers in 
not a few instances have been moved by per- 
sonal friendship rather than by their best 
judgment.” 

What, are these fifty or sixty ministers whose 
names come before any and every pastorless 
church “as a rule” or a ‘‘large proportion of 
them” so unworthy of confidence as this 
writer would have the churches believe? Are 
they really such frauds and cranks and trick- 
sters as is here assumed? It is a relief to 
find that the writer brings forward no evi- 
dence to sustain his charge, that it is only 
his opinion; and it is a further relief to know 
that it is simply the opinion of a “‘ ministerial 
bureau.” ‘ No Soton. 


HONORARY DEGREES, 


A correspondent anxious to see a greater 
carefulness in the conferring of degrees, and 
disturbed because of the methods generally 
employed at present, makes this suggestion: 


The difficulty cau be easily remedied under 
the university extension plan. Let the col- 
leges ‘and universities agree on definite courses 
of studies for each degree and throw them 
open to all, and then whenever any person 
has completed the prescribed course he or she 
may pass an examination, under the supervi- 
sion of any college or university, and receive 
the corresponding degree. In this way the 
degree would signify something and be of 
value. It would also give all an equal chance 
and stimulate study. Certainly, any person 
who is not willing to earn a degree by honest 
work, so that when he shall receive it there 
shall be an-honest significance in it, is not 
worthy to have it attached to his name, and 
whosoever does earn a degree is justly enti- 
tled to receive it. Let the days of honorary 
degrees, therefore, come to an end and the 
day of honest work and the truthful sigmifi- 
cance of titles be inaugurated. There may be 
for a time fewer D. D.’s and LL. D.’s, but the 
world will be the better for it. M. E. D. 


THE RACE QUESTION AT THE SOUTH. 


A pastor of a negro-Congregational church 
in Knoxville, Tenn., pleased with our recent 
editorial on White and Negro Churches in 
Georgia, writes: 


It is certain that here at the South there is 
no demand for social equality, nor for any un- 
welcome intrusion on the part of colored peo- 
ple into white churches. On the other hand, 
it would seem that on the simple, fundamental 
principles of the gospel there could, and 
should, be a fraternal recognition by which 
white ministers and churches would cheer- 
fully illustrate the religion of Christ in giv- 
ing encouragement to the colored churches 
through the personal efforts of white pastors 
and laymen and such meetings of delegates in 
convention as would enable both races to un- 
derstand each other and co-operate along cer- 
tain lines in the great missionary work which 
lies at our doors. The truth is, however, 
that there exists an ultra caste and race prej- 
udice which absolutely ignores everything 
humane or Christian. In not a few in- 
stances ministers of Presbyterian, Baptist and 
other Southern churches accept invitations to 
“fill negro pulpits.’? The First Presbyterian 
Church, Memphis, has for. many years past 
carried on a colored Sunday school in its Sun- 
day school rooms in the afternoon, the teach- 
ing force being made up of men and women of 
that chureh. And while there is abroad a 
peculiar fear of anything which may tend to 
**social equality,” still not a few facts may be 
found to prove the exceeding heat and rancor 
of Rev. James Davis of Atlanta and of the Han- 
nay Grove Church. A mischievous, political 
temper pervades the whole thing and no at- 
tempt is made to reconcile this extreme posi- 
tion with the principles of the gospel of Christ. 
We are often puzzled with the question as to 
the kind of reception which would await the 
Man who ‘ate with publicans and -sinners,” 
once upon a time, should He happen to come 


A Variety of Personal Opinion. 


through the South and visit the colored 
churches in a friendly way. B. A. Imes. 


A CHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE, WITH SEVERAL 
MORALS. 


It is Saturday afternoon and we are in the 
home of a disabled home missionary who is 
without a parish and with no income. The 
family purse is empty. How shall it be re- 
plenished? How shall the family be carried 
through Sunday without supplies? Less than 
two dollars owed by a neighbor, who has the 
money and promises to pay soon, would more 
than supply the want. Late in the afternoon 
a neighbor brings the gift of a few vegetables. 
These will furnish the Sunday dinner. 

On Monday a letter is withheld from the 
mail; there is no money for the postage. In 
the afternoon a neighboring minister of broth- 
erly spirit, making a friendly call, puts $2 
into the family treasury. This is his third gift 
since the disablement. Later the neighbor 
pays $1 on his account. Friday’s mail brings 
$1.50 from distant friends. Saturday night the 
income for the week has been $4.50, supplying 
the need of four persons. 

The next week comes a letter from old and 
dear friends. They are near and will spend a 
half day at the home if convenient, coming by 
rail after dinner and taking the return train 
in the evening. Shall the minister’s wife say 
no? The only reason for refusal will be ina- 
bility to provide the simple supper. To say 
yes seems to require either borrowing money 
or purchasing on credit. The reply must be 
sent Tuesday morning. On his return from 
mailing an affirmative answer, the husband 
brings a gift acceptable at any time—doubly 
and trebly so now—a basket of beautiful 
peaches. At noon a friend sends cake and 
provisions. What was lacking for the enter- 
tainment is thus supplied. The visit was a 
source of pleasure to all and at parting one 
dollar was put in tbe*thand of the wife. 

At this juncture a letter is received inclos- 
ing a draft for $50, with cheering words from 
the treasurer and the executive committee of 
the State Ministerial Relief Fund. To these 
friends, with their insufficient resources, the 
relief as it came to them has seemed like the 
miracles of the Old Testament. None of these 
gifts had been anticipated. 
tirely unsought and unexpected. 

Reflections. (1) A part of your one-tenth may 
become ten-tenths to another, (2) The Lord may 
use you as the one through whom He will say, 
“The barrel of weal shall not waste neither 
shall the cruse of oil fail.”? (3) Remember the 
pastor’s salary.and the Ministerial Relief 
treasury. (4) Pay what you owe. 


ANCIENT ERRORS ABOUT CHRIST, 


I was much interested in reading the edi- 
torial on Ancient Errors about Christ Re- 
vived. Please give your readers the names 
of the church histories which discuss these 
heresies fully and ably, such as are recognized 
among the best standard works of modern 
times. J. W. 


Neander’s History of the Christian Church 
is a standard work, with thorough treatment 
of doctrinal developments. Simpler, and not 
less thorough, is Schaff’s History. See espe- 
cially Vol. II., Ante Nicene Christianity, and 
Vol. III.; Post’ Nicene Christianity. See also 
Schaff’s Christ and Christianity. Briefer treat- 
ment of the same subjects will be found in 
Fisher’s History of the Christian Church, one 
volume. Matheson’s Growth of the Spirit of 
Christianity, two volumes, is interesting in 
the same line. 


MINISTERS’ SALAKIES SURRENDERED. 


We have read a recent item in the Congrega- 
tionalist in which it was stated that a certain 
New England pastor had proposed a reduction 
of his salary, ‘‘ following the example of two 
or three Western pastors.” Ithas caused some 
quiet merriment, for ever since the Baring’s 
failure three-years ago several thousand West- 
ern pastors have taken less than their nominal 
salaries from time to time, and just, now the 
pastor who does not reduce his claim on the 
people is the exception among his brethren. 
During the severe drought of 1889-90 the pas- 
tors in the impoverished districts stood by 


their people who had nothing to give them,’ 


‘and their brethren in the more favored dis- 
tricts freely gave to them and their people the 


The last was en- 


necessaries of life. More than 8,000 were fed, 
clothed and warmed and Nebraska made no 
appeal for outside aid, although money’ was 
hard to get and the period from harvest to 
harvest was long. 

The faithful pastors will joyfully share the 
privations of their people. Meanwhile, it 
might be wellif some of the good people in the 
East who have in times past received interest 
at high rates on inyestments in the States 
north of Kansas City would aid the Home 
Missionary Society in the support of its mis- 
sionaries. 


Omaha. JosEPH T. DURYEA. 


A DEFENSE OF THE RENTAL SYSTEM. 


I was interested in the communication of 
the ‘“‘young pastor,’? who seems much dis- 
turbed by not having been given one of the 
floor seats in a (probably very popular) church 
in Chicago, where the custom is to let pews. 
Knowing by experience (even in Chicago) 
how much better one fe3ls to be shown 
into one of the better seats in the body of 
the church than into a gallery seat, I do sym- 
pathize somewhat with his human nature. 
But evidently the brother did not stop to 
think that (as rented pews was evidently the 
custom in that church) possibly those who, 
year in and year out (fairs or no fairs), by 
that method secure their home there and 
maintain the service might think that, in- 
stead of turning themselves and families out 
of church for the benefit of strangers who, out 
of curiosity and a desire to be entertained, 
chose,the most desirable place to visit on Sun- 
day, it might be just the time to show their 
regard and courtesy to any personal friends 
and relatives visiting them by making sure of 
a home feeling for them in their family 
church dwelling, for I think that there is no 
more trying position for host and friend than 
after assuring them that there is plenty of 
room and cordial welcome to be obliged to 
hunt around for a chance place. 

I would like, however, to explain why 
many (myself among them) are so unwilling 
to give up the old idea of holdings jn the 
house of the Lord. I was one of a family of 
eight children, and my father and mother 
loved, in the old-fashioned manner, the sery- 
ice and house of God.and always (often with 
great personal sacrifice) hired a pew, which 
was expected to be filled with the family 
every Sunday, and was as much a home in 
church as the dwelling was all the weektime; 
and such were the usual conditions hereabout 
during all the years in which the standards 
of New England were built up that it was 
considered a part of the duties of a good citi- 
zen to help in this way to maintain the mu- 
tual relations between moral uprightness and 
good order in the community. Is it not true 
that from the time the community cut away 
from that idea and took up the looser one of 
catering to the feelings by an attempt to offer 
the service of the sanctuary free to others, 
who will consent, when nothing more desira 
ble presents, to attend and occupy the best 
seats, coolly criticise and drop a nickel into 
the box, that the tone of religious life has con- 
stantiy dropped, until today a large propor- 
tion of the membership of our churches are 
solely members in name, visitors, if you will, 
instead of dwellers in the house of the Lord? 

I verily believe that many, very many, men 
and women in the days gone by, and today 
also, somewhat, have kept their loyalty to 
church and society solely because they were 
known as people who held seats in such and 
such a church and society, and if it had heen 
only voluntary offerings whenever they were 
present, as free seats too often come to mean, 
trials and temptations would have swept them 
away. Further, there are certain expenses of 
a church that must be met; some one must 
meet them, and usually they are met by those 
who are always found with the harness on. 
Now, would those pastors who are so desirous 
of free seats be willing to risk their salaries on 
what was left after business bills are paid ? 

M. EF, D. 


MODESTLY SUGGESTED. 


Iam in the fullest sympathy with the spirit 
of the efforts which are everywhere made to 
bring people, and especially young people and 
those who seem to be not far from the king- 
dom, into immediate relations with the church. 
I have sometimes thought that some of .our 
more zealous brethren—the Lord bless them 
and make them a thousand times so many as 
they be!—reason on this wise: The distance, 
measured by a spiritual standard, between the 
State of nature and the state of grace is so 
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great there is need of one or more way sta- 
tions, if the figure will not be unkindly criti- 
cised, between the one and the other. Does 
not the multiplication of such organizations 
as Christian Endeavor Societies, Boys’ Bri- 
gades, King’s Daughters and Knights of King 
Artbur look a little, nay, a good deal, that 
way? 

.** Well,’ one may ask, ‘‘ what of it? What 
harm is there in that?’’? Much, every way, 
but, chiefly and comprehensively, it is not 
only non-Scriptural but also wn-Seriptural. 
There is no out and out “ Thus saith the Lord”’ 
to be adduced, or these modes of procedure 
would never have found tolerance among 
these excellent brethren. But let us recall to 
mind cases on sacred record in which the 
souls of men are dealt with with reference to 
their entrance into fellowship with God and 
His people, and let us ask ourselves whether 
there is in the record the slightest suggestion, 
the barest germ principle, of such measures. 

It would hardly be fair to cite the case in 
which our Lord Himself dealt with an anx- 
ious inquirer. The wretch agonizing at His 
side had to be admitted at the first call or not 
at all. There was, therefore, no chance, so to 
speak, to apply such measures as we are dis- 
cussing. Yet so much as this can be drawn 
from the touching incident—the soul that de- 
sires salvation gets it in the twinkling of an 
eye when she applies to Christ. It will be 
said, and fairly, too, ‘‘The trouble is not all 
with the anxious or serious ones, it is with 
the indifferent that we are seeking to deal.” 
Very well, and upon what principle? Cer- 
tainly none other than that indifference is a 
condition or state of mind that is not to be 
recognized, certainly not organized into, at 
least, an aunex to the church, but to be exor- 
cised in the potent name of Jesus Christ. 
Suppose we all try how much virtue there is 
in that name when invoked in the spirit of 
self-renunciation that prays and of distressed 
earnestness that fasts. Anything short. of 
this, anything other than substantially this, 
will, Lam confident, result in disappointment 
and in iajury to the souls of men. 

Hanover, Germany, September. 


Cc. P. E. 


ADVERTISE THE WEEK NIGHT MEETINGS. 


A business man whose duties frequently call 
him to the city makes this capital suggestion: 


I would like through your paper to suggest 
to the city churches the wisdom of advertis- 
ing their week night meetings in some one of 
the daily papers. The country Christian often 
finds himself compelled to stay in the city 
over night and there is nothing like the prayer 
meeting to rest him after a hard day’s work, 
but where shall he go? ‘ke papers are full 
of the advertisements of the theaters and con- 
certs, but never a word of the prayer meeting. 
I would suggest that the ministers at their 
meetings decide upon some one of the papers 
to use, and perhaps a whole column could be 
used by all the churches and cheap rates ob- 
tained. It would be a great help to the coun- 
try visitors, and perhaps the city churches 
would get a blessing, too. Cc. H.W. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


The subject of fellowship took a very prac- 
tical form in the Ministers’ Meeting last Mon- 
day morning from the fact that those who 
spoke are engaged in a series of fellow- 
ship meetings with several of the churches of 
Boston during the last week or more. Dr. 
Little thought there had been of late years a 
noticeable lack of hearty co-operation by the 
ministers and among the churches. United 
movement is necessary to lift the spiritual 
average, to strengthen the weak, to care for 
the neglected fields and to inspire the strong 
with consciousness of their opportunity to 
help. Rev. Dr. B, F. Hamilton, Rev. Messrs. 
Barton, Birnie, Bolster, Boynton and several 
others took part. The pastors of those churches 
which had already been visited by delega- 
tions from their sister churches made reports. 
It was felt that while only seventeen of the 

_ thirty-one churches of the city have joined in 
the movement this year its success is suffi- 
cient to warrant larger expectations in the 
future. Dr. Little announced that, as ex- 
\ pressing the new spirit of fellowship, the six 
Dorchester churches are to hold a union 
communion service next Sunday afternoon. 
These meetings are one of the results of the 
Pilgrim Association, organized alout a year 
ago, and the gatherings of Boston pastors and 
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their wives, at the last one of which this 
scheme was arranged and adopted. 


—<— 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


The superintendents, at their monthly gath- 
ering in Berkeley Temple last Monday evening, 
had a free and easy discussion of various mat- 
ters relating to the conduct of Sunday schools. 
The speakers were asked to set forth what had 
been tried successfully in their respective Sun- 
day schools the past year and what had been 
tried unsuccessfully. There was apparently 
an aversion to dwelling on the latter phase of 
the subject, or else success has crowned most 
of the experiments of the past year, for more 
was said about the reasonably successful new 
ventures than about the deplorable failures. 
It was well said, however, that the man who 
makes five attempts and fails in four is one 
ahead of the man who never tries at all. 

The first speaker, W. R. Bigelow, cited 
among the useful features of his Natick school 
an orchestra and a class of substitute teachers. 
He had also provided special instruction for 
the regular staff of teachers. E. B. Floyd of 
Brookline mentioned the use of chants and 
read a teacher’s covenant, which he has found 
of help in binding the teachers to their duties. 
Dr. F. E. Bundy alluded to the value of 
printed introductory services, of picnics and 
of the Boys’ Brigade. Other speakers offered 
further suggestions. 


— 


You shall not enumerate your brilliant 
acquaintances, nor tell me by their titles 
what books you have read. Iam to infer 
that you keep good company by your better 
information and manners, and to infer your 
reading from the wealth and accuracy of 
your conyersation.— Emerson. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BROWN—HANNA—In Los, Angeles, Cal., Oct. 17, by 
Rey. A. B. Brown, Herbert Flint Brown, nephew of 
the officiating clergyman, and Harrette Hazel Hanna, 
all of Los Angeles. 

WARLOW—WHALEY~—In Milton, Nov. 1, by Rev. A. K. 
Teele, D.D., assisted by Rev. H. 8. Huntington, W. 
Newton Harlow and Alice Amelia Whaley, all of Mil- 
ton. . 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fwe cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


JORDAN—In Deering, Me., Oct. 19, Deacon William 
Jordan, aged 80 yrs. Rev. W. T. Jordan of Deering is 
an only son. 


can 
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NUTTING—In Glenwood, Io., Oct. 28, of pneumonia, 
Celeste Eugenia Chandler, wife of Rev. John K. Nut- 
ting, aged nearly 55 yrs. 

PARKHURST—In Brownhelm, O., Oct. 28, Cordelia 
James, a native of Stockbridge, Mass., and widow of 
Edward Parkhurst, formerly of Framingham, aged 88 
yrs. 


SARAH VAN VECHTEN BROWN. 


Sarah Van Vechten, wife of the late Rev. Samuel 
Gilman Brown, D. D., died at Norwich, Ct., Oct. 15, in 
the seventy-fifth year of her age. Mrs. Brown was born 
June 15, 1819, in Schenectady, N. Y., where her father, 
Rev. Jacob Van Vechten, was long a pastor. She was 
married in 1839 to Prof. Edward Savage of Union Col- 
lege, who was soon taken away by death. In 1846 she 
was married to Professor Brown, at that time of Dart- 
mouth College and afterward president of Hamilton, 
whom she survived eight years. She was a woman of 
generous heart, full o1 affection for her household and 
her wide family circle and of benevolence for all, She 
had a large, vigorous mind, and followed with intelli- 
gence public discussions of social, political and theo- 
logical themes, moving with her time and keeping to 
the end a fresh interest in the progress of the world as 
an advance of the kingdom of God. She has left the 
memory of her noble Christian womanhood as her 
children’s most precious legacy. 


i Vote for Hoqd’s 


Forty Years in the Ministry 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and In- 
somnia— Great Benefit From 
ITood’s Sarsaparilla. 

‘*T have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for four or five months, and am satisfied 
that it is a very excellent remedy. I have 
been troubled with rheumatism more or 
less fora number of years. Therheumatism 
has been especially severe in my right arm 
between the elbow and shoulder, which 
has been so lame that I sometimes feared 


I Should Lose the Use of it 
entirely. I was in this condition when I 
began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but I 
had not taken more than a bottle or two 
when I began to feel better, and when I had 
taken four bottles my rheumatism had en- 
tirely left me. Besides the rheumatism I, 


Hood’s *= Cures 


like many others of sedentary habits—for I _ 
have been a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church forty years—have been trou- 
bled with dyspepsia, but while taking the 
medicine my appetite has been good, food 
digested well and I have gained several 
pounds. I have also been troubled with 
insomnia, but since taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla sleep much better.’’—Rev. W. R. Pur 
FER, Richford, Vt. 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


OD’S PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
Pines jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


A “COSEY CORNER.” 


As you look at this ‘‘Cosey Corner”’ you 
feel the pulses of comfort beating all through 


your body at eighty to the minute. 


It is all made in one piece, and it fits into 
corner in any room, taking no space that 


a = cannot easily be spared, and converting an un- 


interesting waste. into the most charming 


nook in the whole house. 


You cannot overestimate the effect of one of these ‘‘cosey corners”’ in a room; 


it changes the whole apartment; it is odd 
it is fashionable. 


and interesting; it is comfort-crammed and 


SS 


It is not expensive. Do not be frightened by the bugbear of economy. There is 
no reason why you should not own it as naturally as you would own a sofa. Price 


will not prevent you. 
NOW READY: General Catalogue for 


Will you not see it at once? 


1894; 288 pages; 300 illustrations. One copy 


to any address on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET { 


South Side Boston 
«& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


While political exigencies have of late had 
much to do with spreading distorted and ex- 
aggerated notions of the business conditions 
and outlook of the country there can be no 
doubt that there has been a considerable im- 


provement within the past few weeks, both as 


respects the volume of trade and the atmos- 
phere about the counting-room and the mill. 
Bank clearings indicate a slight recovery dur- 
ing October from the extreme depth of trade 
during September, and since November was 
ushered in there have been more resumptions 
of mills, railroad earnings’ have shown im- 
provement and the movement of commodities 
has been more free. 

On the other hand, there is no mistaking 
the fact that the one great retarding influence 
still at work is the apprehension as to further 
legislation. The proposed new tariff laws, 
particularly, are a drawback upon trade, and 
especially upon trade in those sections where 
manufactures of protected articles constitute 
the chief industry. Importers, too, are con- 
strained by the possibility of reduced tariffs 
to withhold their usual orders. And not till 
the new tariff law is in print, at least, with 
enough of discussion to reveal the drift of 
congressional opinion concerning it, will busi- 
ness men feel justified in making contracts 
for any length of time ahead or doing more 
than a hand to mouth business. Happily, the 
Washington dispatches all point to prompt 
and early action on the tariff on the part of 
the House of Representatives, with indica- 
tions that the Senate will not offer any ob- 
structions such as delayed the silver repeal 
bill. 

Other matters of legislation are being pressed 
and some in which the. business world will 
have great interest. Such, for instance, as 
bills regulating bank note issues, with a pos- 
sibility that State bank issues will be made 
feasible. Bankruptcy and Pacific railroads 
bills are most urgently desired also, if they 
can be put into half desirable shape. 

The low price of wheat and many other im- 
portant commodities is a hard factor to sur- 
mount in making a turn in the tide of trade. 
With so large a part of the population depend- 
ing upon the proceeds of sale of wheat, wool, 
corn, cotton and other direct products of the 
soil, and their power to consume restricted by 
the low prices obtained, it is difficult to hold 
very sanguine views as to anything like a 
boom in business for a long time ahead, cer- 
tainly not till another crop is in sight, with, 
it is to be hoped, better prices for the farmers. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


REV. JULIUS YALE LEONARD. 

Mr. Leonard died at Clifton Springs, N.Y., on 
Sunday, Oct. 29, after a brief illness. He was born 
at Berkshire, N. Y., June 12, 1827, graduated at Yale 
in 1851 and after spending two years at the Yale 
Theological Seminary he graduated at Andover in 
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1855. He then took a course of medical lectures 
and offered himself as a.missionary to the American 
Board in 1856. He was ordained at New Haven June 
14, 1857, and two days later married Miss Amelia A. 
Gilbert, and July 7 sailed with her from Boston for 
Smyrna. After three years spent at Ozsarea, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leonard removed to Marsovan, in 1860. 
With the exception of a single visit to the United 
States he remained in missionary service for twenty- 
three years. In 1882, on account of enfeebled health, 
he was constrained to withdraw from the foreign 
service, living for a greater part of the time at New 
Haven, Ct., where he was well known and much be- 
loved. The funeral service was held there on Nov. 
2. Mr. Leonard was a Christian gentleman in every 
sense of the word and his heart was bound .up in 


the work of missions, to which he gave the best |) 


years of his life. Not until his later years did 
he give up the hope that he should return to his 
loved work in Turkey. Many in the regions of Cap- 
padocia and Anatolia, whom he had been the means 
of leading into the Christian life, recognized him as 
their spiritual] father. Mrs. Leonard, the faithful 


and efficient associate of her husband in all his | 


missionary life, survives him. 


CATARRH, Nor LOCAL, BuT CONSTITUTIONAL.— 
Dr. Dio Lewis, the eminent Boston physician, in a 
magazine article, says: “ A radical error underlies 
nearly all medical treatment of catarrh. It is nota 
disease of the man’s nose; it is a disease of the man, 
showing itself in the nose—A Local exhibition of a 
Constitutional trouble.” Therefore, he argues, the 
use of snuit and other local applications is wrong, 
and while they seem to give temporary relief they 
really do more harm than good. Other leading 
authorities agree with Dr. Lewis. Hence, the only 
proper method of cure for catarrh is by taking 
a constitutional remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which, reaching every part of the body through 
the blood, does eliminate all impurities and makes 
the whole man healthier. It remoyes the cause of 
the trouble and restores the diseased membrane to 
proper condition. That this is the practical result 
is proven by thousands of)people who have been 
cured of catarrh by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


WE DID NOT INTEND 
that your children 
should use our 


STERLING SILVER 


INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS 
as playthings. They are intended for the table, 


and will give you 25 years’ service. Made 


only by 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


DENVER and COLORADO. 


UR_SERVICES are offered to those who 

hold mortgages made by insolvent Invest- 

ment Companies and to those who are dissatisfied 
with their present representatives. 

We attend to the collection of principal and in- 
terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 
city and State, care for’ real property, collect 
rents, pay taxes, and in general do and perform 
such things as will best protect and advance the 
interests of clients 

We can furnish references in most parts of the 
East. Where the amount involved warrants it we 
will make an indemnity bond if desired. 

Our wide experience in these matters, our knowl- 
edge of real estate values, and our extensive ac- 
quaintance inall parts of the State, enable us to 
render most efficient service for a moderate 
charge. 

We solicit correspondence. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. 


8% Glarautecd runcbaia Stock, 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00, In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. f 


$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report, 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


“LESRDDSDBORCCCRUEDCRORCRERRGLROUUORE CDE DODROEUNOCERE ANON 


ACHOGEUOUCUEOTEORONR 
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Financial. 


Make the Most of 
’ Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
savings earn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phiet; free 


The Provident 
Trust: Coma 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


The New Battleship 


Massachusetts, in both speed and 
power, has no superior inthe Navies 


of the World. 
THE 


has no superior in the world of Life: 
Insurance, and can give absolute pro-: 
tection at the minimum of cost. 
GO per cent. of usual rates. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts’ 
Benefit Life Association has no superior. It 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up Kmsurance, and other 
desirable options, 

Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Speclal,, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St., Boston,, 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. ‘ 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 


GASH CAPITAL | 6's. ..'s000 a cvieinccegeeenmeeene $3.000,000.005 

Reserve Premium Fund ............csseececsess 4,225,692.00 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes _ 880,941.78: 

SNGEISULPIUG... .i0 fa +.o c000 «venience eee eee 1,009,548.33 

CASH ASSETS.... $9,116,182.11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 

Cash in Banks 193,631.78 

Real Estate ,963,781.37. 

Sidis = 6.rbisse 00's eh bea 6 si6 516 cise a meme ena 608,759.37, 

1,408,550.00 

3,573,455.00 

891,682.74. 

121,000.00 

718,505.67. 

Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 


MOWAT ie. ios days dodeeaee cee #89,116,182.11 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
op a SNOW DRY Vice-Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW, Migpeee 


T. B. GREENE : 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 


NEw YORE, July 11, 1893, 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
i Building Association no speculaudwartene 
0 


tures. Small and large deposit received. 
Particulars Free. 


PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ae ee ne EEA 
*/ FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES csr cos 

| L OR A ) Farm Loans: 

Send for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST 

O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S THANKS- 
GIVING PROCLAMATION. 


While the American people should every 
day remember with praise and thanksgiving 
the divine goodness and merey which have 
followed them since their beginning as a na- 
tion, it is fitting that one day in each year 

5s should be especially devoted to the contem- 
plation of the blessing we have received from 
the hand of God and to the grateful acknowl- 
edgment of His loving kindness. 

Therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, Président 
of the United States, do hereby designate and 
set apart Thursday the 30th day of the pres- 
ent month of November, as a day of thanks- 
giving and praise to be kept and observed by 
all the people of our land. On that day let 
us forego our ordinary works and employ- 
ments and assemble in our usual places of 
worship, where we may recall all that God 
has done for us and where from grateful 
hearts our united tribute of praise and song 
may reach the throne of grace. Let the re- 
union of kindred and the social meeting of 
friends lend cheer and enjoyment to the day, 
and let generous gifts of charity for the relief 
of the poor and needy prove the sincerity of 
our thanksgiving. i 


“Go Right Straight 
Back and Get 


|, When a woman Knows that 
\|\ GOLD Dust Washing Pow- 
\| der makes things clean in half 

the time, and keeps things 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the “something else’ game. 

MADE BY 

N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO. 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


te 


Be sure and get 


GOLD DUST. 


The Century Magazine...........cccceseccccscceces $3. 


Barper’s Magazine............ccccceee 53 3-20 

=e af CROWNING INDORSEM 

BETIPNCT SAC AZAN Css os cas va'sse'icisv sess ececiee yess 2.60 ‘2 
Review of Reviews....... 2.35 : 


American Agriculturist 


Harper’s Weekly........ 3.25 
F Bazar...... 3.25 . 
Public Opinion,......... +. 2.50 , 
IGMP OL AEN OUP rPOODIO sede caiddeencseaenniegie'eees 1,60 
Pea DNRC OMIM Ret haly ele! e ¥iaselnieiais vieipieccinimsdie'sivisleive sise'deidete ce 2.60 
Our Little Ones “ . 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post effice. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we torward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 


Furnaces and Ranges 
ARE THE BEST. 


Awarded Highest Prize and FIVE Medals at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


vs It's Cruel 


protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business 1m the 
world we are contented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $£ to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because tt guarantees full value by the mannfacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W, L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay ee © preniing Wis. eee elec 
i : when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. ake 
her clothes all worn out ith no substitute, Send for Catalogue with full instructions how to order by mail. 


rubbing, either,” That's the Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
truth. The lack of Pearline NEIBTECROICR OR CESBOBOROR REO IOO TGIIIE 


wants it. She’d never let me 
lose my time trying to get 
things clean with soap—and 
she wouldn't stand it to have 


for them not to M agoee Fu rnace Co 32, 34, 36, 38 Union St., 
oive you S nas BOSTON, MASS. 
ime te Se L 
Pearline EOCBOB SECO ROROOLC BCEAO OEE IOR RIBEIRO 
oe fash UGLA : 
wash- 8 ; 
Ing. —y FOR : 
oes ~) a © GENTLEMEN. & 
OLKS 
ro Best Calf Shoo in the. World for the Price. 
| | = Ripe pelt Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
. e tylish. 
ae a : ; Ppalinemen’6; Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
, about Lt: ’ Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
M | Th Id l : - eee and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
5 alue. 

y ; oi eke ea pet Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 
money, and. all your hard > ‘For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
ee Pm thankful Pe ae ced cold ve chod damlors craryancren ne 

4 ‘ 5 ; ’ - 
the lady I live with is just the "Do Wou wear Them? 
other Way. She knows what W. L. Douglas’ name and price ts stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 


Pearline will do, and she , 


TYPEWRITERS. 


* | omeaujust as hard.on the 
Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 


mistress’ clothes as it does on 


the laundress’ back. 37 
Beware of imitations. JAMES PYLE, N.Y, 


ASTHMA @NASAL CATARRH CURED 


By Dr. B.W. Hair’s Asthma Cureand Catarrh Spe-~ 
cific. Only known unfailing permanent cure. 
Tsend treatise free. 1B. W. Mair, Cincinnati, O. 


Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
TYPEWRITER Be Liberty St., New York. 

HEADQUARTERS, {186 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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PROGRESS SINCE SUMNER’S DAY. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale thinks the ad- 
vance this’ nation has made during the last 
twenty-eight years in its theory and practice 
of governing the Indians is miraculous. How 
bad it used to be under the old régime may be 
inferred from the following dialogue between 
Dr. Hale and Charles Sumner. Says Dr. 
Hale: : 


I never shall forget that in the spring of 
1865, after we had got well through with 
what was then called the war, I was talking 
to Charles Sumner and I said: ‘‘ Look here, 
Sumner, you have got these colored people 
free and there seems to be achance that you 
will get an amendment to the constitution 
through; why don’t you take care of the In- 
dians?”’ He paused for a full minute be- 
fore he replied, and it was perhaps the only 
time that I ever saw him look thoroughly 
dejected. ‘‘ Hale, I don’t think you know 
what you ask.” I said, ‘‘I guess I know 
what I ask.’’ ‘J don’t think you do,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Hale, the whole Indian system 
in this country is so rotten that anybody 
who takes hold of it has got to tear it all up 
from the roots and turn it all bottom up. 
There isn’t a thing in it which is right and 
everything has got to be torn up and planted 
over again before it will live. And some of 
us who have been fighting with these other 
beasts at Ephesus so long do not dare un- 
dertake that thing yet.” 


eo 


THE NEGRO’S PROGRESS. 


A few words from Frederic Douglass on 
colored people’s day at the fair were signifi- 
cant. ‘In his address to his people and to 
others who were anxious to hear him he said: 


We fought for your country. We ask 
that we be treated as well as those who 
fought against it. We.love your country. 
We ask that you treat us as well as you 
treat those who love only a part of it. Men 
talk of the negro problem. There is no 
negro problem. The problem is whether 
the American people have honesty enough, 
loyalty enough, honor enough, patriotism 
enough, to live up to their own constitu- 
tion. Look at the progress the negro has 
made in thirty years. He has come up out 
of Dahomey unto this. Measure the negro. 
But not by the standard of the splendid 
civilization of the Caucasian. Bend down 
and measure him, measure him from the 
depths out of which he has risen. 


oe 


A KIND WORD FOR NEW METHODS. 


Bishop Potter of the diocese of New York 
stands by the institutional church. In his re- 
cent address to the diocese of New York he 
used the following words: 


We may blunder and fumble with the 
new, strange, grave problems confronting the 
church today, as doubtless in many instances 
we are doing; but even that is a thousand 
times better than not attempting to grapple 
with them at all, and therefore I look with 
profound thankfulness upon the work that 
every parish house, in this city and out of it, 
is doing, and every guild and brotherhood in 
all the land. We may indeed worship the net 
and the drag, but it 1s only those who mend 
and tend and let down their nets who catch 
the fish, and though “socializing religion,” 
which somebody has called it (declaring it to 
be only vulgarizing it), is not an end, but a 


The 
Easiest ; 
Way 


to take Cod Liver Oil so that you will derive 
its full benefit isin Caswell, Massey & Co.’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and 
Quinine, favorably known for twenty years. 


Once taken you would be almost willing 
to remain sick as an excuse for continuing 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R.I. 
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means, it is, or ought to be, one step more 
toward the end. That, obviously, must be the 
giving, not merely of money, play-rooins, 
reading-rooms, garments and food, but rather, 
and most of all, the giving of ourselves. 


—< 


TWO MODERN KINGS, 


Inregard to New York and Brooklyn, beaded, 
respectively, by Croker and McLaughlin, Hon. 
Car] Schurz says: 


Here we have a monarchy which has not 
even the deceptive pretense of splendor and 
prestige, which nobody can serve without 
shame and which has nothing to give but the 
booty of the public’ robber—a monarchy dis- 
gustingly vulgar im the viciousness of its 
aims and methods as well as in its personnel. 
Charles I. was beheaded and James II. de- 
throned for misgovernment far less outrageous 
than this, and if the citizens of New York and 
Brooklyn were animated with the true spirit 
of freemen they would at once silence the in- 
sidious promptings of a jealous party spirit, 
rise up with the peaceful weapon of the ballot 
in their hands and relieve themselves of the 
disgraceful yoke of their bandit kings far more 
easily than the English rid themselves of the 
Stuarts. ‘ 


: ENU INE 
KNIVES, 
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A eae simple beauty of our 

“Colonial” design 
in Cut Glass appeals to the 
best taste. Weare making 
it'in the full line of table- 
ware, and our orders from 


new 


the Dealers are such as to 
assure-us that this pattern 
of Dorflinger’s Amer=- 


ican Cut Glass wil] be 


much sought after. 


Trade-Mark, 


C. Dorjlinger & Sons, 
Mew York. 
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SS ax 0 
ORANGE SPOON 


you. 


“THIS SAME BRAND 
OUR GRANDPARENTS AND ARE THE ONLY 


ROGERS GoOops 
WHICH HAVE BEEN IN USE SINCE THE YEAR. 


-1047- 


FICTITIOUS BRANDS OF ROGERS SPOONS 

ETC.WERE UNKNOWN UNTIL MANY YEARS LATER. 

THE QUESTION“WILL THEY WEAR’”?' 

Need. never be asked if your 600ds bear 

this TRADE MARK ds it 
Ouarantees THE QUALITY. 

BE SURE THE PREFIX “1847”1S STAMPED 

ON EVERY ARTICLE 
4 FOR SALE BY THE PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


It you are not sure where the genuine 1847 Rogers Goods can le 

obtained, address THe MeripeNn BRrrannia Co. 5 
Illustrations of latest « esigns and valuable information will be mailed 
(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


WAS USED BY 


Say ot 
FRUIT FORK | 


» Meriden, Conn 
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WAZ SESSA 
WOCQOOSD 
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Scripture, 


Catalogues 
free. 


Cut Glass 


‘For CHRISTMAS 
IS NOW VERY COMPLETE. 


PARR 


We have just received an invoice | 
of the celebrated 


LIBBEY CUT GLASS, 


In the new WORLD’S FAIR patterns. 


Ba Oe Ones 


PAA 


Bowls (like the above), with or ; 
without foot, also Flower Globes, © 
Vases, Celery Trays, etc., etc. 


93 Franklin St., Boston. 
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Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s Fair, 
emperance and other subjects for protitable public Jectures. 
or private talks. 


JB. COLT & co, “SC eee 


189 La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 
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A SUGGESTIVE BUT NOT INSPIRING 
CONTRAST. 


BY REV. I. W. SNEATH, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Massachusetts Baptist Anniversaries 
held recently in Cambridge suggest a con- 
trast between the Sunday school work of this 
denomination and that of the Congregational 
churches of this State. Mr. W. W. Main, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Baptist Sunday 
School Association, stated that through the 
efforts of this association there are sixty-three 
more Baptist Sunday schools in Massachusetts 
than three years ago, and 5,000 more souls 
hearing the Word of God every Sunday. In 
the Jast seven years Sunday schools were or- 
ganized as follows: 1887 two, 1888 three, 1889 
four, 1890 two, 1891 seventeen, 1892 twenty- 
two, 1893 twenty-four. Of the twenty-four or- 
ganized this year there are five in Boston, 
three in New Bedford, two in Lowell, one in 
Lynn and one in Holyoke, showing that at 
least one-half were located in cities. It was 
also strenuously urged that the strong and 
wealthy churches should establish and support 
mission schools. The Congregationalists who 
were present appreciated this appeal, know- 
ing that out of the mission school begun by 
the Prospect Street Congregational Church of 
Cambridge the Pilgrim, Wood Memorial and 
Hope Churches were developed. 


We turn from this inspiring report of the j 


Baptist Sunday School Association to the re- 
port of Rey. R. B. Tobey in the minutes of the 
last annual meeting of our General Associa- 
tion. Hesays: ‘“‘ Asa matter of fact your com- 
mittee are compelled to report a net loss from 
our Sunday schools in two years of 2,400.... 
If we turn in another direction and look at 
the average attendance in our schools we find 
that back in 1867 this was seventy-nine per 
cent., in 1891 sixty-nine per cent., in 1892 only 
sixty-five per cent... . Weget nothing cheer- 
ing when we-look at the number admitted to 
the church from the Sunday schools. There 
were nearly five hundred less in 1892 than in 
1891 and we have steadily decreased in Sun- 
day school contributions from $44,242 in 1890 
to $42,095 in 1891 and $41,063 in 1892.” 

The contrast is anything but encouraging. 
It should command the serious attention of 
Sunday school workers. The causes of this 
decline should be ferreted out and the proper 
remedy applied. At the last meeting of the 


Chocolate 
Cake 


Follow the regular recipe until it 
comes to the icing; then use 
Lang’s Readymade Chocolate Icing 
It saves trouble, saves expense, 
saves anxiety. It’s sure to be de- 
licious. Price 25 cts. per 1b. can. 
Sold by all Grocers. 


Lang Chocolate Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Finest Cocoa and Chocolate makers, 
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General Association the Sunday school com- 
mittee was “instructed to investigate the 
causes of decline in our Sunday school mem- 
bership and report on the same at our next 
annual meeting.’”? May we plead with this 
committee to do thorough work and give to 
us a complete report? The committee on the 
work of the churches in the Suffolk North 
Conference will render any service in its 
power and, doubtless, Jike committees in the 
other conferences will do the same. Let us 
have the report and then, with renewed .en- 
thusiasm, let the churches proceed without 
delay to check this ebbing tide. } 
eS APE RE ET 

The self-control that puts aside its own 
preferences, and seems pleased, is not hypoc- 
risy; it is the exchangeable silver coin of 
society, without which intercourse would be- 
come rough and snappish. It is not sufficient 
to stop at being good; advance must be made 


to fine manners.—Kale Gannett Wells. 
epee tae 


The truths of nature are one eternal change, 
one infinite variety. There is no bush on the 
face of the globe exactly like another bush. 
There are no trees in the forest whose boughs 
bend into the same network, nor two leaves 
on the same tree which could not be tuld one 
from the other, nor two waves in the sea ex- 
actly ahke.—Ruskin. 


Whiting’s Fine Stat 
HME D SUG ptailOUery. 
One wishing to com- 
ply with all the de- 
mands of polite so- 
ciety will be careful 
that one’s writing 
/ papers be entirely 
correct. Whiting’s 
Stationery is the 
zs standard form for 
correspondeuee, These papers are the most 
elegant made. Come in rough or smooth 


finish and all the fashionable tints and sizes. 
Sold by all first-class dealers in stationery. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


New York Offices: 150 and 152 Duane St. 


JALL DISEASES LEADING TO. 
) CONSUMPTION 
‘ 7 ea) te ho y ‘ - 
Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢) 
More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 
Colds and Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 
duction it has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 

BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 

MADE ONLY BY 


F, W. KINSMAN & CO,, New York, and Augusta, Me. 


For gale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 
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Get Macbeth’s “pearl top’ 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 


Be willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


LL Leather is soft and 
strong with Vacuum 
Leather Oi in its 25c, and 
your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book— How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester. N. Y. 


You can write a hundred letters 
as readily as one, if you have 


The Simplex 
Printer 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 1oocopies can be made. 5ocopies 
of typewriter manuscript produced in 15 
minutes, Send for circulars and samples. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


22 Vesey St., New York, 


Wighest Honors at Chicago, 1893. 


CHURCHES #2 ORGANISTS. 


LISZT ORGAN, Style 804. 

This new and improved model is attract- 

ing wide attention among church com- 

mittees and organists. It is decidedly 

superior to small pipe organs, and unques- 

tionably the most perfect instrument of 
its class. Send for catalogue. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, “CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 


YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
{ Wher a. $65.00 Improved Oxford Sinzes 
Sewing Machine; perfeot working , reliable, 
4 finely finished, adapted to light and heavy works 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachmenté 
FREE. Each machine is guaranteed for 6 yeara.GBuy 
direct from our factory, and save dealers and agents 
SY profit, Send for FREE CATALOGUE. Ago ELE, 
OXFORD MFG. C0., Dept. X 22, CHICAGO, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Cenyregationalist. 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 


—— There is a better thing than realizing 
the ideal; it is to idealize the real.—Rev. John 
W. Chadwick. 


— People complain that my books always 
carry a moral. ‘I wouldn’t write if they didn’t. 
—KHdward Everett Hale. 


—— The edifice of moral and social improye- 
ment can never be erected on the ruins of 
charity.—Cardinal Gibbons. 

— I would infinitely rather be ordained to 
the ministry by my own mother than by any 
pope or archbishop in the world.—Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Parker. 


—— Have your beliefs and have your doubts. 
Believe your beliefs and doubt your doubts. 
Never doubt your beliefs and never believe 
your doubts.—Rev. Nehemiah Boynton. 


Church unity is to be effected not by 
compromise but. by comprehension, Catho- 
licity will be the ideal church form, co-opera- 
tion the ideal church method.—Rev. George 
Dana Boardman. 


—— With regard to the Christianity of the 
gospels I am an enthusiast and an optimist; 
with regard to the church, its past history, 
present state and future prospects, Iam, I fear, 
very much the reverse.—Prof. A. B. Bruce. 


—— Did it ever occur to you that it is a very 
soothing thing to know exactly what you are 
going to do, if things do not go your way? 
You have then made yourself equal to the 
worst, and have only to wait and find out what 
was ordained before the foundation of the 
world.—Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 


— When I look at the subjects for legisla- 
tion to which the bar, by its training, its 
learning and ability, is fitted above all other 
men I wonder why our great profession is 
content to use its immense faculties, so adapted 
to promote the welfare of mankind, in the 
mere accretion of wealth or is seduced from a 
field of labor so suited to its energies to waste 
them in the pursuit of federal honors and 
emoluments, whether in the Cabinet or in 
Congress or in the diplomatic service.—Presi- 
dent J. R. Tucker of the American Bar Associ- 
ation. 


—— Quietness and peace now reign through- 
out the Indian country. The Indians have 
lost much faith in their ghost dances. They 
realize the folly of ruthless attacks upon the 
whites and do not fear the hostility toward 
them that they once did. In other words, the 
Indians are becoming civilized, and the possi- 
bility of any serious outbreak is remote. The 
Indian agents no longer plunder them. The 
agents are now, for the most part, army offi- 
cers and have the confidence of the Indians. 
I believe thoroughly in appointing army offi- 
cers to the posts of Indian agents.—@en. Wes- 
ley R. Merritt of the Department'of Dakota. 

—— This teaching that calls on every Chris- 
tian man as a matter of course to be grand 
and heroic not only makes sad ‘‘those whom 
God has not made sad,” it not only discour- 
ages and depresses excellent Christian people, 
devout, humble, earnest, who are quite clear 
that there is no grandeur or heroism about 
them, but in some cases, I am afraid, it leads 
to a disappointment which embitters, enfee- 
bles and even destroys the Christian life. 
Men expect to be heroic and they are not 
heroic, they expect to be-grand and they are 
not grand, and they come to the conclusion 
that the promises and hopes of the gospel are 
not for them. Let us accept the duties to 
which God appoints us, however humble and 
however obscure, not choosing great things 
for ourselves: but having our minds drawn to 
the things that are lowly.—Rev. Dr. R. W. 
Dale. 
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Morsford’s Acid Phosphate 

The Best Tonic Known, 
furnishing sustenance to both brain and body. 
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THE ENVY OF KINGS. 


The Princes of if the Earth May 
Envy the Poor. 


Riches and Power (3 Cannot Make Life 
Pleasant or Happy. 


The True Way to Find Happiness For 
Those Who Have it Not. 


Wealth does not make happiness. It does 
not make even comfort. 

Sickness blights everything. 

Kings and princes may envy the poor the 
blessing of good health. 

If you are in pain or suffering you cannot 
be happy. 

This is why the remarks of the well-known 
Harriet Robinson, of 74 Snell St., Fall River, 
Mass., have so much weight and are worthy 
of all attention. 

“T firmly believe,” she said, ‘‘ that I should 
not be living today if it had not been for Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve.remedy. 
Such awful pains in my head and back, and 
my stomach, oh, it was so bad! Inowam well 
and eat naturally. I have no pains or distress. 
Thanks to Dr. Greene’s Neryura I am well 
again. It was over two years ago that I was 
cured, and no trace of the disease has re- 
turned.’’ 


EN ue AN 
vo ‘ 


HARRIET ROBINSON. 


Another widely known lady, Mrs. N. Blatt, 
of 73 Mulberry Street, Newark, N. J., speaking 
in the same vein, says: 

“T have beeu suffering with pain in the 
back and head. I tried doctors, but found no 
relief. I was recommended to try Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerye remedy. I now 
sleep soundly and have no pain, and am well, 
thanks to Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy,’’ é 
_ Ifyouare a sufferer from disease it is plainly 
your own fault if you do not get cured. This 
wonderful medicine, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, will certainly cure 
you. It is purely vegetable and harmless. 

Itis constantly prescribed and recommended 
by doctors. It is the discovery of a physician, 
Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the famous and successful specialist in curing 
all forms of nervous and chronic diseases. 
He can be consulted without charge, Desay 
or by letter. 
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Geren ¢)) eap. <A radical . 
cure effected. Send for sealea Catalogue, 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicago, 
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Church Equipment. 
TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 


Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 


U.S. Tubular Bell Ce., 
Methuen, Mass. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA RPETS forusse 
in CHURCHES at man: 
#aa\. ufacturers’ prices. We 
AM 4 ii) solicit correspondence. 


‘OHN H. He PRAY, SONS & 00, 


Wholesale and ce CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


698 Washington St, sorsesitss., Boston. 


Church Gushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor g Co. 116 Elizabeth St. f 


New Ais N.Y. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send dc. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


on 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 8&>Send for 
Catalogue. €. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, ©. 
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Your Family 


should be 

provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


YER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL 
The best remedy for all 

diseases of the 


Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


Some It is a great an- 
Ladies noyance. Ladies 
Perspire or Setoll habit” 


suffer mich from 
iis, /cause, 
though many slender ones are 
equally afflicted. 


Oinfort Powder 


removes cause, dispels 
offeasive odor, allays irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. 


Constantly 


it will positively cure 
Eezema, Itching, 
Burns, Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 
A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Trritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 


Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid, . 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” $ 


a Oa 


ECHAM 
Be riis 


(Tasteless— Effectual. ) 


For Sick- Headache, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Liver Disorders and 
Female Ailments. 


Renowned all over the World. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating- 


Ask for Beecham’s and take no others, 
Made at St. Helens, England. Sold by 
druggists and dealers. Price 2% cents a 
box. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 
MARK TWAIN. 
The Bismarck of humorists. 
JOHN BUNYAN. 


Nature is less partial than she appears, and 
all situations in life have their compensations 
along with them. Circumstances, I should 
say, qualified Bunyan perfectly well for the 
work which he hashad todo. Ifhehad goneto 
schoo], as he said, with Aristotle and Plato, 
if he had been broken in at a university and 
been turned into a bishop, if he had been in 
any one of the learned professions, he might 
easily have lost or might never have known 
He was born to be 
the poet-apostle of the English middle classes, 
imperfectly educated like himself; and, being 
onej.of themselves, he had the key of their 
thoughts and feelings in his own heart.—J. A. 
Froude. 

TOLSTOI AND IBSEN. 

There’s Tolstoi, towering in his place 

O’er all the rest by head and shoulders ; 
No sunshine on that noble face, 

Which nature meant to charm beholders ! 
Mad with his self-made martyr’s shirt, 

Obscene, through hatred of obsceneness, 
He, from a pulpit built of dirt, 

Shrieks his Apocalypse of Cleanness ! 


There’s Ibsen, puckering up his lips, 
Squirming at nature and society, 
Drawing, with tingling finger tips, 
The clothes off naked Impyropriety ! 
So nice, so nasty and so grim, 
He hugs his gloomy, bottled thunder ; 
To summon up one smile from him 
Would be a miracle of wonder! 


Turn down the lights! put out the sun ! 
Man is unclean and morally muddy, 
The Fairy Tale of Life is done, 
Disease and dirt must be our study. 
Tear open Nature’s genial ‘heart, 
Let neither God nor gods escape us, 
But spare, to give our subjects zest, 
The basest god of all—Priapus. 
—Robert Buchanan, in The Idler. 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 


You have fought so stoutly for us, you have been so 
hearty in counseling of us, that I shall never forget 
your tavors toward us.— Pilgrim’s Progress. 

That which Christiana unto Great Heart said 
In tender tones we would to thee repeat— 

How hast thou for us fought, how for us plead, 
Against the insidious foes who barred our way; 
So heartened that we suffered not defeat, 

So guided that our steps went not astray ; 

One prayer of thine, a word of hope or cheer, 
Steadied our souls and poised us for the fray, 
Then sent us forth, unclogged by doubt or fear, 
Out of the darkness into cloudless day. 


And, we shall ne’er forget, though for a space 
Thy voice be silent, close within the heart . 
The spoken word lies hid—e’en in the place 
Where Christ is hidden from the world apart— 
Thus still a strength and counselor thou art! 


And of the pilgrims thou hast never met— 

A host long counseled by thy printed word— 

Think ye that these will ever here forget 

The hopeful guide who thus unseen, unheard, 

When subtle foes the upward path beset, 

To fuller life the slumbering pulses stirred, 

Or resolute made the oft inconstant will— 

Nay! these rejoice that thou canst guide them still. 
—A. D. F. Randolph, in the Evangelist. 


LIFE is misery to many people who have the taint of 
scrofulaintheirblood. Theagonies caused by the dread- 
ful running sores and other manifestations of this 
disease are beyond description. There is no other 
remedy equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla for scrofula, salt 
rheum andevery form of blood disease. It is reasonably 
sure to benefit all who give it a fair trial. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure all liver ills. 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 
Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 


Ww Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


‘You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REY. Tre 


oa ae" 


Pre 
ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 


BOSWORTH, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Weak Digestion 


strange as it may seem, is caused 
from a lack of that which is 
never exactly digested—/az. The 
greatest fact in connection with 


Scotts Emulsion 


appears at this point—it is partly 
digested fat—and the most 
weakened digestion is quickly 
strengthened by it. 


| The only posstble help 
tn Consumption is the 
arrest of waste and re- 
newal of new, healthy 
tissue. Scott's Emulsion 
has done wonders in Con- 
sumption gust this way. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldruggists, 


BAD COMPLEXIONS 


Pimples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with shapeless nails and painful finger 
ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
blemishes are prevented and 
cured by the celebrated 


@CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-purifying 
and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and 
sweetest of toilet and nursery 
soaps. The only medicated 
Toilet soap, and the only pre- 
ventive and cure of facial and 
hahy blemishes, because the only preventive of in- 
fiaummation and clogging of the pores, the cause of 
minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sale 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin 
and compl xion soaps. Sold throughout the world. 
PorreER Dru@ anD CHEM. CorpP., Boston. 
kay ‘‘ All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair”? free. 


HOW MY BACK ACHES! 


Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak- 
ness, Soreness, Lameness, Strains, 
and Pains relieved in one minute by 
the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the only pain-killing strengthening plaster. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


U S. COMPOUND O 


Main Office, 37 Pearl Street, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly 
the same treatment as they would if they were able 
to visit our office daily. 

Send for Circulars. 
os ~~ ~~~ -- = 
DYSPEPSIA.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 


Cure. What food to eat; what food toavoid. By 
JOHN H MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Pure 
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Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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Revised Throughout by the Soundest Biblical Authorities in Accordance 
with the Most Recent Investigations. 4 


WITH NEW HELPS AND A _ MACNIFICENT NEW SERIES OF MAPS 


Specially prepared to illustrate the geography of Palestine and the adjacent countries, from the earliest times 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, and embodying the most recent discoveries down to March, 1893, 


. The Tlost Complete Teacher’s Bible in Existence. 


THE S.S, TEACHER'S EDITION, 


il HIS well-known volume in its 


present form has lost nothing THE 
of its former utility, but is fur- I HOLY BIBLE, 
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: uy ss OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 
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and exhaustive compendium of every APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES. 

kind of information essential to : 
Biblical study, and will be found : 


An Invaluable Companion for 
Every Minister, Teacher 
and Private Student. 
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PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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THE END OF AUTUMN. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


The mountains tremble and the frost.fires cold 
In multitudinous meadow lanterns burn. 
Dust is the rose’s heart. The birds return 
Southward with song. ‘The’summer’s tale is told ; 
And in ‘the silence now the Year, grown old, 


Awaits contentedly the end to learn. 


The streams pour forth their sorrow as they go, 
Soft-footed, down the grove’s forsaken nave ; 
Musician winds their solemn trumpets blow, 
Rustling the leaf-hung frieze and architrave ; 
And far away in shining fields of snow 


Winter is busy with the Year’s white grave. 
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‘““THE CONGREGATIONALIST ”’ TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 43 x 6§x 1} inches. The text occupying about 1,000 pages; the “ Helps” 500 pages. 

Type—a special size, very distinct, larger than Nonpareil, clear as Minion. 

Paper—extra quality, thin and clear white. 

Binding—best French seal, divinity ‘circuit, round corners, leather lined, silk sewed, red under gold edges. 


The Helps—entirely new and unusually full and complete, edited by. the most eminent American and 


British scholars, supplemented by elaborate indexes, concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chronological 
tables, &¢., and by many new maps. 


This Bible is made for us by the International Bible Agency of Glasgow and New York. It is not sold 
to the trade; if it were the list price would be $4.00—a lower figure than heretofore quoted by any publisher for 
a book of this grade. It possesses exactly the characteristics which Bible students and Bible lovers wish com- 
bined in the Bible which they purchase for the use of a lifetime. Compact in form, moderate in size, large, 
clear type, the best “ Helps,” beautiful and substantial binding. We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 


THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


denomination. It is popular rather than technical. It is a religious paper ‘perfectly adapted to the needs of the 
whole family circle. It has not a dulr page. It does not use padding; every line is valuable and worth reading, 
Illustrations of high grade are frequently introduced. The new form (magazine page) gives universal satisfaction. 
Liberal plans for the future will insure in 1894 a better paper than ever. Subscription price, if paid in advance, $3.00. 


% 


B ‘The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 to all new subscribers for 1894, 


The Congregationalist was established in 1816 and has long been recognized as the national representative of the 


your renewal and a 1 { two subscriptions and The 
Sen new name with $6 } and receive | Ideal Teacher’s Bible. 


The Congregationalist, I Somerset Street, Boston. 
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We all listen now when Professor 
Henry Drummond talks. This 
alert scientist has a warm heart for 
boys. One of his favorite themes 


is the ‘“* Boys’ Brigade,” on which 


he writes an admirable article for 
next year in 


The Youth’s Companion. 


Prof. Henry Drummond. 


The Programme next year is brighter thanever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 
in colors, 141% x 21 inches in size, presented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. All New Subscribers sending 
$1.75 now, get THE CompANION FREE to Jan. 1, and a full year from that date. Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 


he Book of the Fair! 


THE CENTURY 


WORLD'S FAIR 


BOOK 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 


THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. By Mrs. Burnerr. A Memory of 
the Mind of a Child. Fully illustrated by R. B. Birch. 12mo, $2.00. 
Mrs. Burnett’s story is unique in literature, being the frankly autobiographical narrative of the ex- 


periences 4a a child up to girlhood, with its sensations and emotions as each new phase and problem of life 
opens to it. 


“Tt has the engaging candor and transparency of all sincere autobiography, yet it is revealed with 
such exquisite delicacy and absence of self-consciousness we forget that the child heroine is Mrs. Burnett 


ass in petto.”—Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
THOSE WHO WENT TO THE FAIR Nibsy’s Christmas Meh Lady 
will live again in this story all the delights A me S : 
they experienced on the grounds. By Jacop A, Rus. Illustrated. 12mo, | A Story of the War. By THomas NEL- 


THOSE WHO DID NOT GO will find 
here the best popular account of the Fair yet 
published, with hundreds of tllustrations. 


The Story of Two Boys Who 
Went to the Fair and 
Saw it All, 


BY 


TUDOR JENKS. 


It is a capital story, and will interest young 
and old. Everything of importance at the Fair 
is described either in text or illustrations. The 
latter include Castaigne’s famous pictures, which 

’ first appeared in THE CENTuRY, with reproduc- 
tions of many instantaneous photographs, en- 
gravings ofstatues, decorations, paintings, etc. 


THE GROUNDS, THE BUILDINGS, 
THE PEOPLE, THE EXHIBITS, 
AND 


The Famous Midway Plaisance. 


Ready Nov. roth. Price, $1.50. Sold by all 
dealers, or sent by the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
yOOOUSSHEPOOGHPODOGOGDIOUK 


BEPBSVSS 
COBECSBEE SVB DVLR PB AEB BVCVOPVDOVBVEGV GR QDVSODDVGSBIVLE PEGOB 


: (JUST ISSUED. 
WITHIN COLLEGE 


By PRESIDENT THWING. 
lémo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


“WALLS. 


50 cents. 


Three stories, founded upon facts in the experi- 
ence of the author, whose acquaintance with every 
phase of the life of the poor if well known. They 
are told with graphic force and have intense human 
and pathetic interest. 


son PAGE. Illustrated by C. S. Rein- 
hart. Small folio, $1.50. 


A new and beautifully illustrated edition of this 
charming Southern classic in uniform style with the 
illustrated edition of ‘‘ Marse Chan,” issued last year. 


CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND 


By Mrs. ALtic—E Morse EARLE, author 
12mo, $1.25. 


of ‘‘Sabbath in Puritan New England.”’ 


“ Thanks to Mrs. Earle’s investigations, we may follow the Puritan child from his cradle through his 
life. There is not one of the chapters which is not full of interest.’”—W. ¥. Sun. 


The Land of Poco Tiempo 


By CuHartes F. Lummis. Illustrated. 


8vo, $2.50. 


Mr. Lummis has made the land of Poco Tiempo 
—New Mexico and adjacent regions—his own sub- 
ject; and in this volume he describes its social cus- 
toms, racial Sy Dee its prodigious ruins and sublime 
landscapes, in his well-known vivid and picturesque 
style. 


| With Thackeray in America 
By Eyre Crowe, A. R. A. With 121 illus- 
trations from sketches by the author. 
Small 4to, $2:00. 


“Tt is a book that no lover of Thackeray will be 
willing to leave unread. Not only is it interesting 
for the near view it gives of the author of ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ but for the picture it paints of the United 
States forty years ago.”— Critic. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 


Hull’s Christmas Programme No. 1. 


CONTAINING A NEW 


CHAT TERBOX 


THE KING OF JUVENILES. i:: ever 


has ever 
peen made for young people which compares in 
value, or has had one-tenth the sale of this great 
annual. Millions of copies have been 
sold. The new volume for 1893-4 is just ready, 
and has over 200 large and entirely new pictures, . 
several new stories, (each a book in itself), and 
hundreds of short stories, anecdotes, etc. The 
best Xmas present possible for boys and girls of 
all ages. rder from your bookseller or of us. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


* An earnest, eloquent, and convincing vindication of 
the value of a college education, not only as a means of 
ennobling and enriching the individual character and 
thus indirectly benefiting the community, but also. from 
a utilitarian point of view, as the best means of fitting 
@ man to succeed in whatever calling in life he may 
choose.” — Cleveland Leader. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
40 & 742 Broadway, New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS given by 
the specialist in letter-writing of Chautauqua Univer- 
sity in friendly, business and diplomatic ietters and 
society notes. Address F. B, CALLAWAY, 147 West 61st 
St., New York, 


JUVENILE OPERETTA, 


The Discovery of Santa Claus, 
Words by WM. EDW.PENNEY. Musicby ASA HULL, 
This is a unique Sunday School Exercise for Christmas 

Eve, or any week day evening..,The Music is very 

brilliant and easily learned. 


Price, $4.00 per hundred. Postage not included. 
The Supplement is 3 cents, or 25 cents per dozene 


Address 
ASA HULL, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Pilerin Christmas Services 


HAZARD & TUFTS, Editors. 


EDITIONS OF XXIX ay 


kes~ 2 New SERVICE 


-GOOD WILL TO MEN.. 


The Regular Edition, Original Music, 16 pages. 
100 copies, $4.00; single copies, 5 cents. . 


The Abridged Edition, Familiar Music, 8 pages. 
100 copies, $2.00; single copies, 3 cents. 


ALSO 
I. Christmas Gospel. 
IX. Child Immanuel. XIII. Coronation. 
XVH. Guiding Star. XXI. Holy Child. 
XXV. Good Tidings of Good. 


Price, 100 copies, $4.00; sa mples to superintendents, 2 cts. each. 


IV. Manger Child. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
, BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 1893. Contains new 
Songs and responsive readings. 16 Pages. Price 5 cents per 
single copy by mail. 

JESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio, A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday- 
School. Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nature are :—'‘The Gift of God," “Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,’’ “Christmas Joy Bells,’’ ‘‘Noel,’’ ‘‘Good 
Will to Men,”” ‘Peace on Earth,"’ and “The Christ of Bethle- 
hem.”’ Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail. 
SANTA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by J.'R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
Preparation. Price 30 cents per single-copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS GANTATAS 


are “A Jolly Christmas,’’, ‘One Christmas Eve,”’ “‘A Christ- * 
mas Vision,’’ ‘YThe New Santa Claus,’’ ‘Santa Claus & Comm 
“‘Judge Santa Claus,” “Catching Kriss Kringle,” “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,” ‘The Waifs’ Christmas.”’ Price of each 30 
cents pet single copy by mail. ‘Under the Palms” and “The 
Choicest Gift?’ are also suitable for Christmas, though not de- 
signed especially for the purpose. ‘Price 30 cts, All of thé above 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem”? by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price 50 cents by mail. 

A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J. 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 
both. It is very entertaining and will no doubt meet with much 
favor. Price 10 cents per single copy. 

A CHRISTMAS REVERIE, by W. L. Mason js an- 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap- 
proval. Price ro cents per single copy. 

THE WONDERFUL STORY, by Mary B. Brooks and 
G. F. Root gives the principal events of the life of our Lord 
while on earth, in beautiful verses, Scripture readings and ex- 
pressive music. Price 20 cents per single copy by mail. 

The December number of the “MUSICAL VISITOR” 
will contain anthems for Christmas and will be a very useful 
number in that direction. Price T5 cents per copy by mail. 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH co., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


(espel Hymns No. 6 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 

in every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns, 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rey. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


30 cents; if by mail, 85 cents per Copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of Gosprn Hymns 
No.5 having made the combination of 5 and 6 a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 


out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 


45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify “ Large Type” or “Racelsior” in ordering. 


Editions of Words Only are also issued. 


A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOsPEL Hymns Series sent’ on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Cincinnati, O. New York. |) 


XMAS 
King — Birthday of our $ 


M U S C ‘Kinmg—Four Christmas services 


complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. ry 
Samples of any tHree 10 ets.; the four 15 cts. 6 
Cantatas:—‘santa Claus, Jr.” piano or full orches- 
tra acep’t: very fine; 30 cts. postp’d. “Santa Claus’ 
Vision” a juvenile cantata, easy, 30cts., postp’d. 

Geo. I. Rosche ‘& Co. 944 W. Madison st. Chicago, Ill. @ 
IS SSSCSOSSSCSCSOCOOCOESOSESOSCESE>OSOOE 


DBDBODWIDID I]t 
Christmas Greeting— 
Prince of Peace—Infant 4 


For Choirs. 
rae SUNDAY ANTHENS, 


By W. O. Perkins. Just 
issued, with all the latest 
and best musie for choirs, 
Very complete. $1.00. 
$9.00 a doz. not prepaid. 
Trowbridge Coie: 

g tion. 


One of the latest compi- 
lations. Very comprehen- 
Sive. 75¢. $6.75 a doz. 
not prepaid, 


© (Cs) HARTEORD Cates 


By Irving Emerson; con- 


3 taining more than 50 choir 
pieces. Excellent music, not too intricate. 
75c. $6.75 a doz. not prepaid, 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold ou installments. ; 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Qliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO.,'N. Y. 


® CANTATAS 
Christmas ‘sss 093 
SERVICES 
THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST.—A 
new Christmas Cantata. By Dr. W. HOwarpd 
DOANE. Songs, Dialogues, Recitations. Only a 


few rehearsals needed ............ 30 cents by mail, 


A Splendid Musical Christmas Service, 
16 pages........ & cents by mail. 
THE CROWNING DAY.—A service with new 
primary classes, by Mrs. WILBUR F. 
CRAFTS and HUBERT P, MAIN....6 cents by mail, 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 24.—Contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols......... 4 cents by mail. 
eC EA TIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
o. 4. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
16 East 9th St., New York, 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
and how to get up Fascinating Sun- 

day School Entertainment—all10c. 
. SKIDMORE & CO., 85 John St., N. Y. 


I 


Canada. 


lal A GROSS, Gen’ Eastern Passenger Agent, 
421 Broadway; NEW YORK CITY. 


JRE: BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
423 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


RTH-WESTERN Line 


NO 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 
at greatly Reduced Rates, 


taking 1n all principal points of interest and 
allowing privileges never before accorded, can 
be obtained, together with full information, at 
principal ticket offices in the United States and 


. Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in thas column, not exceeding five lines (erght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


The White City.—An evening at the World’s Fair, 
illustrated by a set of nearly 150 fine slides, by the aid of 
a calcium light. The subscriber gives lecture or illus- 
trates for others. Terms surprisingly low. ‘ D,.” 


Wanted.—A position as companion to a lady in or 
near Boston, by an edueated middle-aged lady. Best 
of references given. Address A. B. C., care Congrega- 
tionalist. 


A lady desires to find fora young woman a place ina 
Christian home where she ay assist in housework and 
where, in consideration of low wages, she may be 
allowed to bring her child, four weeks old. References 
are desired and full particulars will be given. Address 
F., 24 Commerce Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. W. W. Curtis of West Stockbridge, Mass., 
having inade a visit of six weeks at the World’s Fair, is 
prepared to give a lecture on the same, with over 100 
carefully selected views and powerful lime light. This 
lecture will be given under the auspices of the Y. P. S. 
C. &. and kindred organizations for half the proceeds. 
He will also loan views on the Sandwich Islands (43), or- 
on Pilgrim’s Progress (over 100), at a low rate. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


CALIFORNIA ana 


“ Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


DR: STRONG'S SANTTARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or :ecreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electrie bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated cireular, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderste Panes. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that. 
doubles its tormer capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens: ot Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


NS 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing= 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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My praise of this Service (No. 1) is un- 
stinted, both as to contents and mechanical 
execution. 

—PASTOR UNION CHURCH, PROVIDENCE. 


“The Congregationalist” 
SERVICES 


e 

@ 

@ 

e 

@ 

@ 
Issued semi-monthly. One complete 
service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought. and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 

? as the hymns and readings. 

@ 

@ 

@ 

¢ 

@ 

é 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each, postpaid. 


Subscriptions for single copies of the Sery- 
ices, Series of 1893-1894, two complete services 
each month to be sent as issued, 25 cents. 


No. 1, A Service of Thanksgiving. 
, (3d Edition.) 


No. 2, Commemorating the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 


(Season of Forefathers’ Day.) 


To follow: No. 3—A Service for 
Christmastide. No. 4—A Service tor 
the New Year. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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For Sunday Schools 


Distinct PI G IM Bible 
Courses Studies 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 
Course Il. STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 
Course III. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


Course Ill. A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 7 


; A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 1894. Four grades: 

Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards, The first year covers the Bible history from 
the Création to the coronation of Saul; the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 


Course If. A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 


In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume. 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 

Courses II and III follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single 
lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. The arrangement of the material is 
chronological. Each lesson is handled in such a way as to give just the help absolutely 
necessary, and no more. 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 


Six grades: the Teacher; Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 
Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors), 


THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps 
about three years ago, has had a fair trial aud has “proved a great success. Zhe Lesson Questions and 
The Word and’ Phrase Studies are worthy of special notice, “while The Lesson Work for the Week, 
Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the lesson. 


i SEYD FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago 


ceceqceuvceceesqseuveqsqcese 
A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


reevonesseenees THe International Teachers Bibles. 


All 


Primary 
Teachers 


In Sunday Schools—& 


Should send for free specimen 
copies and circulars describing 


Miss Lucy Wheelock’s 


Seariertics and Lesson Cards i 
1894. They have proved an instant 
and permanent success wherever in 
troduced, and fully justify the Mew 
York Examiner in editorially saying: 


‘The International System is’ 
“doomed, not by criticism or ants” 
“ fault- finding, but by the fact that some-’ 

“thing betterisin the field and sure’ 
“to win by sheer force of merit.’ 


’ 


. We invite all superintendents and 
teachers to send for free samples, and 
by personal, comparison determine 
ane positive merits of these lessons 


The Bible Study 


Publishing Co., Boston. 
| ORR apeigilg 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 BAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


> THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, 111; and Los Angeles, Cal. Lobpa’ ged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT 0. Fisk & Cs. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 

, practical. Special instruction’ in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


THE SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


5 Following is a partial list of those whe as- 
New Helps. sisted in the preparation of the new Inter- 
national Helps or Aids: 

Rev.C. H. H. Wright, D. D., M. A., Ph. D., Editor, England. 

Rev. James Stalker, D. D., author of “Tmago Christi,” 
Scotland, 

Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Rey. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. 

Rey. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Editor Zhe Congregationalist, 
Boston. 

Rev. A. R. Faussett, D.D., Canon and Prebendary of 
York, England, 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., New York. 

Rev. Hugh Me Millan, D. D., LL. D., F. R. 8S. E:, Scotland. 

Rey. Alfred Plummer, M. A., D. D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, England. 

Rev. J. B. Heard, M. A., Caius “College, Cambridge, and 
Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 


New Maps. 

Fine Bindings. 
Clear Print. 
Minimum Size. 
Moderate Prices. 
The Only Teachers’ 
Bibles Having New 


Helps or Aids Engiand. 

Rey. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., Sunday School Journal, 
Prepared by Both Thewehune Pinches, M.R.A.S., British Museum, 
American and London Clear Type Wan a Hane Ph. D., President Chicago University, 
English Scholars. Edition. RS Evangelist, Philadelphia. 


Major C. R. Conder, R.E.D.C. Te LL. D., M.R.A.S., Eng. 


An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the International 
Bibles, from actual survey, by Major Conder, of the Palestine Exploration 
Society. 

Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with large, clear type, 
durably bound, with modern practical Helps, new revised maps, and reason= 
able in price? The International Bibles answer the above requirements. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text. Reference and 
Teachers’ Bibles, ranging in price from 30 cents to $15.00. Sold by all 
First-Class Booksellers. Ask your dealer for them and take no other. 
Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 


‘ . 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


NEw York, NoRTH GRANVILLE, 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH | BRADFORD ACADEI'Y, Bradford, Mass. 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not " 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- SOCIAL REUNION. 


tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. A cordial invitation is extended to all former teachers 

and pupils of Bradford Academy to a reunion at the 

THE MISSES GRINNELL’S ViNDOME, Boston, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1893, 
Day School for Girls, 22 East 54th Street. | from 2 to 6 P.M. Lunch at 3.30 0 ‘clock, tolluwed by 
Reopens Oct. 5. Primary, Academic and Collegiate | addresses. Charge per plate, $1.50. Husbands cordially 
Dept’s. Special courses. Kindergarten. October 10. | invited. Apply for tickets before Nov. 18, to 
Fourteenth year, Miss M. C, BARSTOW, Bradford, Mass. 
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SMALL BOOKS OF 
GREAT WORTH 


A Gift of Love and Loving Greetings | 


for 365 Days. By Rose Porter. Long 
18mo, silk, boxed, $1.75; white cloth, 
boxed, $1.25; cloth $1.00 
Life’s Everydayness. Papers for Wom- 
en. By Rose Porter. Long 18mo, 
CLOCD eMail nhac e ada Say 
Did a Hen or an Egg Exist First? 
My Talks with a Skeptic. By Jacob 
Horner. 12mo, cloth, gilt top 75 


Five Hundred and Eighty-Nine Wise 


Sayings. Selected largely from Eastern 
Sources. By W. A. Clouston. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top 15 


How to Bring Men to Christ. By 
Rey. R. A. Torrey, Superintendent of the 
Chicago Bible Institute. 16mo, cloth, .75 


‘*My Guest Chamber ”’; or, For the 
Master’s Use. By Miss Sophia M. 
Nugent. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents; white 
Clothe Be tle, yr Oka e ce See aye 


Atonement. The Fundamental Fact of 


Christianity. By Rev. Newman Hall, 
DTD sal2momclothmie ae 75 


Key Words of the Inner Life. By 
Rey. F. B. Meyer, B.A. The Christian 
Life Series. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents; white 
cloth OR io pede a a EA iy 270) 

The Future Tenses of the Blessed 
Life. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A, A 
companion to, and uniform with, The 
Present Tenses of the Blessed Life. 18mo, 
cloth, 50c.; white cloth . 60 


Jesus Himself. By Rev. Andrew Mur- 
ray, D.D., author of “Like Christ,”’ 
‘Abide in Christ,”’ etc. 18mo, cloth, .50 


The Ivory Palaces of the King. By 
Rey. J. Wilbur Chapman. 16mo, cloth, .50 


Victory Through Surrender. By Rev. 
B. Fay Mills. 18mo, cloth. . 50 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison St. 
TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge St. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Natural History of Intel- 
lect, and Other Papers. 


A new volume of Essays, now first collected, 
by RatpH WaxLpo Emprson. Riverside Edi- 
tion. With an Index to Emerson’s Works. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.75. Little Classic Edition, 
18mo, $1.25. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works 


New Cambridge Edition. From new plates, 
large type, opaque paper, and attractively 
bound. With a Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

This volume preseuts Longfellow’s Com- 
plete Poems (including Christus) in a form 
which promises to be the ideal one-volume 
of this universally popular poet. Mt 


White Memories. 


Three characteristic poems on Bishop Brooks, 
Mr. Whittier, and Miss Larcom, by Mrs. A. 
D.T. Wuirnry. With three fine portraits. 
Daintily bound. 16mo, $1.00. [Nearly Ready.] 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


OUR LARGE LINE OF 


BeautifulCalendars 
For Next Year 


is now complete and the whole assortment 
can be seen on our counters and at the book- 
stores. 

They are well worthy the attention of all 
lovers of artistic work. 


Golden Treasury Calendar. 


Twelve leaves (10x13 inches), with selec- 
tions from the leading poets and illustra- 
tions in tints, in box, $2.00. 


Times and Seasons Calendar. 


Twelve leaves (9 x11} inches), with illustra- 
tions in colors, many of them of religious 
subjects, $1.75. , 


Year In, Year Out Calendar. 


Six leaves (12x14 inches), with heliogray- 
ure illustrations made by a new process, in 
box, $2.50. 


The Screen Calendar. 


Four folding leaves of card (4x11), with 
illustrations of children, in colors, in box, 
$1,00. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


A Block Calendar for 1894. With a leaf to 
tear off for every day, giving a short selec- 
tion, 75 cents. 


Catalogue of over 30 other Calendars sent Sree 
on application. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


MiP 3D TT ONMae Or 


Publishers and Importers, 
31 West Twenty-third Street. New York. 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The ‘‘ AUTHORS’ GROUP,”’’ represent- 
ing the following celebrated authors: — 


LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES, 
HAWTHORNE, LOWELL, AGASSIZ, 
ALCOTT and MOTLEY. 


Also the ‘* EMINENT WOMEN,” a com- 
panion group of lady authors. Fine Arto- 
type, 22x28 plate paper; borders hand- 
somely illustrated from scenes in lives and 
writings of the authors. 

Single copies, $1.50; pair, $2.50. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NOTMAN PHOTO. CO., 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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To the Orator, Lawyer, Preacher & Student 
THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF 


ORATORY AND ORATORS. 


By William Mathews, LL.D. 1 vol., 456 
pages. Price, $2.00. 


ConTENTS: The Power and Influence of the 
Orator.—Is Oratory a Lost Art ?—Qualifi- 
cation of the Orator.—The Orator’s Trials. 
—The Orator’s Helps.—The Tests of Elo- 
quence.—Personalities in Debate.—Politi- 
cal Orators: English.—Political Orators: 
Trish. — Political Orators: American.— 
Forensic Orators.— Pulpit Orators.—A 
Plea for Oratorical Culture. 


This book contains information that would 
take half a lifetime to gather elsewhere. 
Lawyers, politicians, statesmen, clergymen, 
and all public speakers will find it a mine 
of wealth, full of practical suggestions and 
directions of great value, while the general 
reader will be fascinated by the gems of 
thought, the vivid portraitures and sparkling 
ancedotes of celebrated orators with which 
its pages abound. 


From the New York Mail and Express: “This book 
should be read, marked, and inwardly digested by every 
young man who expects at any time to speak in public, 
either at a public meeting, in a deliberative body, at the 
bar, in the pulpit, or even after dinner.” 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer: “No better idea of 
the great orators whose names are in all men’s mouths 
can be found than from Dr. Mathews’s glowing pages. 
It is impossible to read them without gathering new 
ideas and increasing knowledge while it is equally 
impossible.to miss being entertained.” 


Other Volumes by Dr. Mathews: 


GETTING ON IN THE WORLD, - $1.50 
THE GREAT CONVERSERS, - - - 1.50 
Worps: THEIR USE AND ABUSE, - 2.00 
Hours wirH MEN AND Books, - - 1.50 
MonpDAy-CHATS OF SAINTE BEUVE, 1.50 
LITERARY STYLE AND OTHER Essays, 1.50 
MEN, PLACES, AND THINGS, - =5/ 1-50 
Wir AnD Humor, - - - - 1.50 


“We say to young people who are accumulating a 
library full of helpful suggestions, order Dr. Mathews’s 
series,”’— Bishop J. H. Vincent, D. D., in the Sunday-School 
Journal, New York. 


Price of The Nine Volumes, $14.50, Express Paid. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


A Study of Political Eloquence in Greece, 
with extracts from his orations and a criti- 
cal discussion of the Trial on the Crown, 
from the French of Prof. L. BREpmr, of 
the University of France. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.50. 

“This work on the illustrious Greek orator ought to 
be in the hands of all preachers, lecturers, actors and 
politicians. Mr. McMahon’s translation of this remark- 


able book is admirable, and his editing is thoughtful 
and skillful.” —London (England) Mornings Post. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


Pocket size. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


There is no other work in our language of like 
character, so therough, concise, conuplete, and con- 
venient for easy reference. 


(> Sold by Thompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston, and other Booksellers, or will be 
ey postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


262 & 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Congregational S. S, and Publishing Society, 
1 Somerset Street. 

BI BLES From all publishers. | 

Every grade and price. 


* t 
Devotional Books Grates 
Theological and 


miscellaneous B O O K Ss 


We supply any book, by any publisher, to 
churches, Sunday schools, students and the gen- 
eral reader at lowest prices. Special attention 
given to mail orders. 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society. 
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Our great 


A $4.00 Bible o*2ret 1804 ° 


{sete Congregationalist’”” Teach- 


IS: 


We offer 
it FREE 


er’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 
scriber who sends his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with - 


{vem Congregationalist for one 


$6 


or we 


Gifer year (to an old or new subscriber) 


and a copy of the Bible for - - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best “‘ Helps,” full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
Also tree for renewal and new name with $6. 
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CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 
church in the United States. Will our subscribers, 
especially pastors, co-operate with us to this end? 
It means a, very liberal commission to the agent for 
all new subscribers. Write for particulars. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 

to all new subscribers for 1894. 
Clubs of FIVE, one name at least being new, $2.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 

Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 

No.1 for Thanksgiving. No.2 for forefathers’ Day. 
FROM TWO PASTORS. 


“T think the arrangementis as near perfection as you can 
aoe without absolutely reaching it.” on y 
‘From my study I have this evening listened to the choir 
preparing the music (No.1) and I am satisfied that it is a 
great success. We have, through our Young Men’s Club, 
prepared such services weekly since April 1, and have some 
papa ig Rete is a ele ue @ service that has‘ go’ in 
weil as dignity and a worshipful spirit. Y service 
ans Yy pful spirit. Your service 


*X THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *& 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
Tth annual issue ready Dec. 1, enlarged to 68 pages. 


R= from being what it ought to be, or 
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what it might if all the members of 

the church realized their responsi- 
bility for it, the prayer meeting still holds a 
place in the life of Christians which nothing 
else can supply. It will never become a de- 
funct institution so long as believers yearn 
after the blessing which the Master has 
promised to those who assemble in His 
name. It may need to undergo some modi- 
fications while retaining its essential ehar- 
acteristics, but it cannot be suffered to lan- 
guish if we would retain in our churches 
spiritual life and power. Our business is to 
make the prayer meeting serve more effect- 
ively the ends for which it was established. 
In the hope of presenting some useful sug- 
gestion we have this week grouped a num- 
ber of articles bearing on the important 
subject. 


The Presbyterian ferment is by no means 
quieted, though the General Assembly has 
twice admonished Presbyterian ministers to 
be quiet or leave the denomination. Re- 
cently a call was issued for a conference of 
Presbyterians who could not afford ‘to 
seem to acquiesce passively in arbitrary as- 
sumptions, rigid exclusiveness and uncon- 
stitutional procedure.’’ It was held last 
week in Cleveland, attended by about fifty 


representative ministers and laymen, and 


resolutions were passed calling on all Pres- 
byterians to stand together in defense of 
reasonable liberty of opinion and urging 
those in doubt about their duty to remain 
in the church, assuring them that in so 
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doing they stand within their constitutional 
rights. The following resolution shows the 


. tenor of them all: 


We believe that it is no part of the constitu- 
tional power of any court of the church to 
warn honest and God-fearing men to with- 
draw themselves from its ministry or elder- 
ship because they cannot accept as binding 
upon them interpretations of doctrine whicn 
are outside the letter of the Confession and 
which have never been sanctioned by the pres- 
byteries in any legal way. This method of 
discipline by withdrawal, enjoined by resolu- 
tion of a church court, is not provided for in 
the Book of Discipline. Such warning carries 
no obligation of obedience. 


Meanwhile the Synod of New York, a few 
weeks ago, made a deliverance as to limita- 
tions of reasonable liberty of opinion by de- 
claring that ‘‘the synod disapproves any 
action that appears to call in question the 
deliverances and judicial decisions of the 
General Assembly.’’ The differences of 
opinion in the Presbyterian Church at pres- 
ent are accompanied with an amount of 
mutual disapproval which will eventually 
have to be settled in some more satisfactory 
way. than by the ‘* deliverances and judicial 
decisions’’ of the majority in the General 
Assembly. } 
oe 

THE VIOTORY FOR GOOD GOVERN- 

MENT. 

The verdict at the polls last week Tues- 
day was the voice of an aroused conscience. 
It was distinctly a triumph of good morals 
brought about by a sense of danger to the 
principles which insure public safety first 
and public prosperity afterwards. Undoubt- 
edly business adversity sharpened the moral 
sense of voters. Undoubtedly the result in- 
dicates some change of opinion concerning 
tariff revision and emphatic dissatisfaction 
with the delay in repealing the silver bill. 
Undoubtedly local influences, notably the 
impudent defiance of law at Gravesend, 
N. Y., increased the majority vote. But, 
over and above all, the average citizen in last 
week’s election uttered his aroused convic- 
tion that popular government was imper- 
iled. fe 

The verdict at the polls was a sharp in- 
dictment of the Democratic party for be- 
trayal of trusts, and that by the better class 
of its own membeis. The people hold that 
party responsible, and with good reason, 
for deliberate and persistent menace to good 
government. The evil designs which have 
been frustrated were not local, not_confined 
to a sectional paity within the party. In 
Brooklyn a corrupt ring struggled to con- 
trol the city in its interests, and was sup- 
ported in the struggle by a lawless gang of 
ruffians at Gravesend. That ring repre- 
sented the Democratic party in Brooklyn, 
and the ruffians were led by officers resist- 
ing law for the sake of the Democratic 
party, and whom that party had put in of- 
fice sworn to uphold the laws. In New 
York City, Buffalo and other cities the ma- 


chinery of law had been used by the Demo- 


cratic party to prevent, for party ends, a 
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fair vote. In the State the Democratic 
party insisted on rewarding with the high- 
est judicial office a man who had confessed 
to having committed, in the interests of the 
Democratic party, a crime against popular 
government punishable by imprisonment. 
In New Jersey race track gambling had 
been licensed by a Democratic Legislature 
in defiance of pronounced public sentiment, 
and illegal vice had been protected by courts 
whose officers were appointed by the Demo- 
cratic party. In Illinois a Democratic gov- 
ernor, notorious for his shameless abuse of 
power in pardoning murderers and other 
dangerous criminals, led the attempt to de- 
feat the re-election of the judge who sen- 
tenced the anarchists whom the governor 
had pardoned. This contempt. for honest 
government, not local or incidental, but so 
extensive as to characterize the Democratic 
party, must.be repudiated by that party, 
and the leaders who have pressed these 
plans must be dethroned,-or the party can- 
not command the suffrage of the people. 

It does not follow that the result is a vin- 
dication of the Republican party. That 
party is not on trial this year. The read- 
iest means to rebuke the party in power 
were Republican votes, and these were cast 
by good citizens of all parties. But the re- 
sult indicates a great opportunity for the 
Republican party. If its leaders will resist 
the temptation to use power for party ends 
and resolutely aim to promote honest gov- 
ernment for all the people the party will 
win and hold public confidence. 

The elections are by far the most hopeful 
sign which has yet appeared of a return of 
business prosperity. The chief cause of 
financial depression was want of confidence 
and that was far too largely justified by pri- 
vate and public dishonesty. The people 
were coming to feel that their business in- 
terests were not adequately protected by 
government and that ordinary risks were 
enhanced by the enactment of bad laws and 
the lax enforcement of good laws. When 
the grasping and gambling spirit is indorsed 
by legislatures and courts honest men with- 
draw from competition. Last week’s elec- 
tions show that the people have awaked to 
the necessity for honesty in public affairs 
and will go far to inspire confidence to en- 
large business interests. 

” ‘The elections are a great encouragement 
to good citizenship. They show that an in- 
creasing number of voters are not bound to 
a party but inteligently cast their votes for 
the best men. They illustrate the advan- 
tage of the new ballot laws, and these, as a 
result, will be extended and improved. They 
will put heart into many who were losing 
faith in popular government. It is to be 
noticed, also, that the victory was won by 
work not by money. The best service is 
not that which is bought but that which 
citizens freely render through their interest 
for the public weal. When men in large 
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numbers heartily enlist for their country for 
love of it its interests are safe. 

Perhaps the chief danger now to be ap- 
prehended lies in the unexpected size of the 
majority vote. Many will think the work 
is done and their services are no longer 
needed. But good government is not main- 
tained by occasional spasmodic efforts. 
Popular government is always holding out 
great temptations to selfish greed and am- 
bition, and always shrewd and unscrupulous 
men are watching to take advantage of the 
relaxed vigilance of honest citizens and to 
spoil them of their goods. Reform in law 
and its administration requires careful study 
and repeated experiments. Good govern- 
ment clubs and other organizations did 
much to promote last week’s victory. They 
should be kept up and interest in the dis- 
cussion of political affairs should be in- 
creased. There is no discharge in this 
warfare. The citizen sovereign has always 
duty to perform for his country. The 
events of last week do not signify that his 
duty is done but that he may do his duty 
with renewed assurance that it will not be 
in vain, 


~<a 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
PELLOWSHIP. 


boston churches during the last fortnight 
have been emphasizing that one of the two 
foci of Congregationalism which, as a rule, 
does not receive the emphasis it deserves, 
The success attained in thus exalting the 
fellowship of the local: churches not only 
means much as respects the efficiency of 
our denomination hereabouts, but points 
out to churches in other places a way of 
coming into closer and more helpful rela- 
tions with one another. Though only one 
or two more than half of the thirty-one 
cburches in the city joined in this move- 
ment, the others did not hold aloof because 
of any lack of sympathy. with it, and in 
Some. cases their pastors rendered efficient 
aid. 

The churches entering into the combi- 
nation were divided into two groups. In 
group A meetings were held every night 
for a week, conducted, respectively, by pas- 
tors from churches in group B, who, as a 
rule, brought a number of their own peo- 
ple to participate in the meeting at the 
church where"they were visitors. The sec- 
ond week the meetings were held in the 
churcbes belonging to group B and the 
other set of pastors was responsible for 
them. In this way simultaneous meetings 
were going on every evening fora fortnight 
in at least half a dozen churches, with con- 
gregations made up of representatives of 
never less than two churches and often 
of three or four and even half a dozen. 

The effort was made to bring together the 
members of churches that because: of the 
distance between them might see little of 
each other during the year.. The meetings 


were not designed to be particularly evan: | 


gelistic, but were meant rather to extend 
mutual acquaintance and to cement Chris- 
tian hearts by the ties of acommon purpose. 
The subjects brought forward were Fellow- 
ship, Service, Aids to Service, The Word 
and the Spirit. Free and general expression 
of thought and feeling was encouraged, the 
ministers taking only a few minutes to 
open tbe subject. 


It was of special benefit to Boston 
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churches thus to come together, inasmuch 
as they are divided among three confer- 
ences and never under ordinary conditions 
meet. Moreover, it was a good thing for 
the churches in the center of the city that 
have sent out into the suburbs some of their 
best material to welcome back these former 
members, who have now established con- 
nections with the newer enterprises in the 
outlying districts, 

Considering the distractions of city life 
and the experimental nature of the under- 
taking, its success has been marked and 
gratifying. The pastors and people who 
have participated are well satisfied with the 
outcome and testify that they have received 
a rich personal blessing. It is safe to say 
that another year there will be a larger nuin- 
ber of churehes in the movement if it ig re- 
peated, and it may be possible then to give 
the meetings more of a revival character, 
but for the present it is a great forward step 
to have created an atmosphere of sympa- 
thy and brotherly love which is absolutely 
necessary for successful and united advances 
upon the non-Christian elements in the com- 
munity. 

We rejoice that our Congregational peo- 
ple, not only here in Boston but elsewhere, 
are coming to appreciate more highly the 
advantages of fellowship and co-operation. 
The independence of the local church in no 
case need suffer from a due recognition 
of what our Congregational churches have 
in common. What blessed interchange of 
thought and sympathy they may enjoy and 
what large and worthy service of the world 
they may perform together by standing 
shoulder to shoulder and heart to heart! 


—<—— 


THE OLD GOSPEL IN CHICAGO, 

Mr. Moody’s six months’ campaign in 
Chicago has been a marvelous success, 
greater than even he had anticipated, 
Looked at from the human side alone it 
has not been any less wonderful than the 
fair itself and its allied congresses. If the 
display in Jackson Park appealed to the eye 
and the esthetic sense, the congresses in 
the Art Palace to the intellect and the love 
of knowledge, Mr. Moody’s meetings’ have 
appealed to the réligious sense. Hundreds 
of thousands from every section of the coun- 
try and from all over the world have heard 
the gospel from the lips of the great evan- 
gelist or from some one of his helpers. By 
his side have labored such preachers as Drs. 
John MeNeil, A. T. Pierson, A. J. Gordon, 
John Hall, L. W. Munhall, J. W. Chapman 
and such evangelists as Major Whittle, 
Henry Varley, L. P. Rowland, Ferdinand 
Schiverea, Merton Smith and others of al- 
most equal power and consecration, Rev. 
Mr. Torrey has also been untiring in his 
labors. In all his efforts Mr. Moody has 
been ably and heartily seconded by such 
pastors as Drs. Goodwin, Noble, Henson 
and Withrow, and has had the privilege of 
calling upon almost any one of the ministers 
to aid him by speaking in such places as he 
might suggest and by giving up temporarily 
their own pulpits to strangers from abroad. 

During this entire period the interest has 
increased rather than diminished. From 
Mr. Moody himself it has been the same old 


story, almost in the very words which he 


has used for a score of years, but it has 


lost none of its freshness, none of its influ- 
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ence on the multitude. What a testimony 
to the power of the gospel were those all- 
day meetings in Central Music Hall, where 
hundreds were unable to secure entrance! 
All summer the tents used in certain sec- 
tions of the city have been crowded. The 
meetings in theaters, too, have been very 
popular. Even the owners of these theaters 
are said to have been favorably disposed 
toward Mr, Moody and inclined to aid him 
in his work. But the churches have not 
been empty when Mr. Moody or any of his 
helpers were announced to speak. Nor, in 
general, has there been any lack of attend- 
ants when the regular pastors have spoken. 

The summer campaign in Chicago has 
shown that people are not weary of the 
gospel, that when preachers present it with 
earnestness they are not unwilling to go 
into the churches to hear it. It has proved, 
also, that no men are more thoroughly in 
sympathy with the people, or more anxious 
to do them good, or more eager to bring 
them the gospel as it is found in the New 
Testament than the pastors of the various 
evangelical churches in our cities, With- 
out the aid of these pastors Mr. Moody’s 
success would have been far less than it 
has proved to be. 


OUR REPUBLIC RESTORING 
MONARCHY. 

Concerning the turn of Hawaiian affairs 
it is difficult to speak calmly, Last January 
the efforts of the corrupt and licentious 
queen, Liliuokalani, to establish a lottery, 
to promulgate a new constitution depriving 
of franchise all except native boin citizens 
and to eject the House of Nobles were 
thwarted by her own ministers, who had to 
flee for their lives. The better elements of 
society, unable longer to bear her intolera- 
ble reign, seized the seat of government, de- 
posed the queen and established a _ pro- 
visional government, which has been recog- 
nized by the United States and by the other 
foreign powers as the lawful authority and 
which has maintained itself, with increasing 
evidence of stability, to the present time. 

When the revolt broke out, Jan, 14, 300 
men landed from the man-of-war Boston 
and proceeded to the headquarters of our 
consul-general, doing much, by their pres- 
ence to prevent bloodshed. The provisional 
government declared its purpose to seek 
terms of union with the United States. 
President Harrison presented to the Senate, 
with his approval, the treaty of annexation 
which had been negotiated, and. President 
Cleveland withdrew the treaty before any 
action had been taken on it. 

When, last week, it was rumored that our 
Government was intending to restore the 
monarchy in Hawaii, it is safe to say that 
hardly any one believed it could be true. 
The report of Secretary Gresham to the 
President, published last Saturday, in this 
manner announcing to the public this policy 
and intimating that Minister Willis, who 
had already been some time on his way to 
the islands, had received instructions to 
that effect, aroused general astonishment 
and indignation, irrespective of party. The 
grounds urged for this course are that the 
revolution would not have been successful 
had it not been for the presence of United 
States troops and the encouragement of ex- 
Minister Stevens; therefore, the authority 


‘other nations. 


_ himself. 
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of our Government, without the knowledge 
or consent of Congress or the people, should 
be used to overthrow the established gov- 
ernment of Hawaii and enthrone-again the 
deposed qieen! Secretary Gresham says: 
“Anything short of this [the restoration of 
the monarchy] will not, I respectfully sub- 
mit, satisfy the demands of justice.’”’ The 
document itself, reflecting as it does on the 
policy of the last administration, calling in 
question the veracity of a former minister 
to the islands and of the dead captain of 
the man-of-war Boston, is one of the most 
extraordinary which ever proceeded from 
our Department of State. ; 

The history of the Hawaiian affairs has 
been fully given to the public in all its 
details. The results of the investigation of 
Commissioner Blount have been in the bands 
of President Cleveland for months. While 
the American people have been divided on 
the question of annexation the provisional 
government of Hawaii bas met with their 
unqualified approval, as well as with that of 
For the administration thus 
secretly to attempt to overthrow it, and 
to accompany its attempt with an unprece- 
dented attack on the previous administra- 
tion, is to insult the American people and to 
bring our foreign policy into contempt. It 
is to strike a blow in the name of our 
nation, without giving it opportunity to re- 
monstrate, against the labors of some of 
the most illustrious missionaries of this mis- 
sionary century. It is to repudiate princi- 
ples of government which have been our 
glory for more than a hundred years, to use 
our national power and prestige to impose 
on decent people the authority which they 
had overthrown of a vicious, immoral, irre- 
sponsible woman, surrounded by knavish 
advisers, to the destruction of guarantees of 
protection to life, liberty and possessions. 
American marines restoring and upholding 
such a monarchy—what a spectacle to the 


world! 
__ So en 


JUSTIFIABLE SPIRITUAL OONFI- 
DENGE. 


Although overweening spiritual confidence 
is at once a mistake and a fault, its oppo- 
site is almost as lamentable and is not free 
from guilt. It implies distrust of our 
Heavenly Father. It often is due to a need- 
less failure to appreciate the simplicity of 
Christian faith and service. 

God means what He has declared to us. 
Tie has said that if we repent of sin and en- 
deavor by the help of the Holy Spirit to 
love Him and to live a Christlike life among 
men He will forgive and help and bless us. 
This is as solid, trustworthy a fact as the 
rising or setting of thesun. Itcan be taken 
into account and depended upon just as 
safely and uniformly. Nor is it merely a 
matter of theory, awaiting demonstration. 


_ It has been proved a million times in actual 
human experience. 


Therefore he who knows that he is trying 
faithfully to fulfill his part of the compact 
may be positively certain that God will not 
fail in doing His part. Is it true of us that 
we have repented of our evil-doing, that we 
have accepted the pardon and mercy which 
God has offered us through Jesus Christ, 
and that we honestly are striving to live as 
Jesus would live in our conditions? Whether 
this be true or not each of us can decide for 
‘If it be not true it is certain that 


‘ distrusted, 
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he has not yet the right to be confident that 
he possesses the divine favor. If it be true 
itis equally certain that he has that right. 
The faith which the apostle Paul expressed 
so often may be his own in all its sublimity. 

All this holds as good in respect to Chris- 
tian service of every sort as in respect to 
one’s personal salvation. There is a proper, 
justifiable and even necessary spiritual con- 
fidence to cherish which is evidence of 
neither folly nor conceit but of sound, sanc- 
tified common sense. 


—_— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


After a cabinet meeting, held Nov. 10, 
Secretary of State Gresham made public a 
letter which he sent to President Cleveland, 
Cet. 15, in which are his conclusions respect- 
ing the merits of President Harrison, J. W. 
Foster and John L. Stevens as American 
diplomats, and the respective rights of a 
condemned monarchy and a 
trusted, recognized successful provisional 
government to control the heterogeneous 
population of the Hawaiian Islands. This 
letter is based upon ‘‘the full, impartial 
reports”? of Hon. James H, Blount, sent by 
President Cleveland as a special commis- 
sioner to the islands, and where Mr. Blount’s 
statements differ from those of Hon. John 
L, Stevens, our minister to Hawaii at the time 
of the revolution, or from those of the com- 
missioners of the provisional government 
sent to negotiate a treaty of annexation, Mr, 
Gresham prefers the word of Mr. Blount, 
Mr, Stevens is an ex-Universalist clergy- 
man, who entered the diplomatic service in 
1870, has served with credit under five presi- 
dents and began to study Hawaiian politics 
and people in 1889. The officials of the pro- 
visional government, including those sent to 
this country, are most of them educated, 
Christian men, sons or grandsons of Chris- 
tian missionaries. 


Mr. Gresham charges that ex-Minister 
Stevens, Captain Wiltse of the man of-war 
Boston and our naval forces were indis- 
pensable factors in a conspiracy which over- 
threw a constitutional monarchy. Mr. 
Stevens, both in his official correspondence 
and now as a private citizen, denies that he 
acted until this provisional government was 
indisputably in control and then only to 
protect the lives and property of American 
citizens. Be this as it may, the grave ques- 
tion now is how far the administration has 
gone in accepting Secretary Gresham’s rec- 
ommendation, viz., that the United States 
should right a ‘‘ great wrong done to a fee- 
ble but independent state’’ by ‘restoring 
the legitimate govérnment.’’. The densest 
ignorance surrounds this momentous ques 
tion. Several weeks ago Mr. Blount’s suc- 
cessor as minister, Mr. Willis of Kentucky, 
was sent on his way to Honolulu with in- 
structions as to the new policy,and our 
men-of-war in the Pacific were concentrated 
there. While the people of this country 
have been in ignorance the provisional gov- 
ernment has been enlightened, possibly, in 
a way that we dread to contemplate, though 
when the steamer China left Honolulu, on 
Noy. 7, Mr. Willis had not made known his 
instructions to the provisional government. 
Elsewhere we express our opinion of this 
first indication of Mr. Gresham’s policy and 
quality as a diplomat. There is nota line 


-in this state paper to indicate that the revo- 
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lution in Hawaii was an uprising of decency 
and Christianity against immorality and 
paganism. 


The citizens of twelve States went to the 
polls on Noy. 7 in exceptionally large num- 
bers for an off year, and expressed in an un- 
mistakable way their opinions. What these 
opinions were we try to interpret on page 
683. Here it is simply necessary to chroni- 
cle the facts. Massachusetts, after three 
times in succession electing a Democrat 
for governor, returned to its old love and - 
gave the Republican candidate for that 
high office, Hon. F, T. Greenhalge, a plural- 
ity of 35,000, the candidates for the minor 
State offices receiving, in two instances at 
least, even greater pluralities. The Legisla- 
ture will have an increased Republican ma- 
jority. In New York State the Republican 
candidates forsecretary of State, comptroller, 
treasurer, attorney-general and State en- 
gineer received an average plurality of 30,000, 
while the Democratic criminal candidate 
for judge of the court of appeals, Isaac H. 
Maynard, has more than 100,000 votes less 
than the successful Republican candidate, 
Hon. E. T. Bartlett. The State Legislature, 
which last year had a Democratic majority 
of twenty-three on joint ballot, this year will 
have a Republican majority of twenty-eight, 
and the Republicans will control the con- 
vention called to revise the State constitu- 
tion. In New Jersey many of the counties 
elected sheriffs pledged to enforce laws 
against gambling and illegal sale of liquor, 
Sussex County for the first time in its his- 
tory giving a Republican majority, and Hud- 
son County, the stronghold of the Demo- 
cratic State ring, electing a Republican, anti- 
race track sheriff by over 5,000 majority. 
The Legislature, which for several years 
has been controlled by the vicious, which 
last year defied the people of the State and 
passed laws sanetioning gambling, deprived - 
cities of home rule and forced the saloon 
upon prohibition counties, instead of having 
a Democratic majority of twenty-nine will 
have a Republican one of twenty-three. 


In Pennsylvania, where a State treasurer 
and Supreme Court judge were elected, the 
Republican candidates received the phenom- 
enal plurality of 123,000, the wage-earners 
engaged in the iron-making industry polling 
their full vote and in one way, apparently. 
Maryland elected a Legislature and five 
judges, Democrats, as usual, but by less- 
ened majorities. In Virginia the Democrats 
had no Republican opponents, their chief 
enemies being Populists and Prohibitionists, 
both of whom polled greatly increased votes, 
but not sufficient to prevent a 20,000 plural- 
ity for O’Ferrall for governor. Much de- 
pended upon the result in this State. A 
Populist victory would have given great en- 
eouragement to that party in South Carolina 
and Alabama and throughout the West, and 
a Populist Legislature would have had 
power to add to the party’s representation 
in the United States Senate. In Ohio, not- 
withstanding considerable criticism of Gov- 
ernor McKinley’s administration of State 
affairs, he and his associates on the Repub- 
lican ticket are swept into office by the phe- 
nomenal plurality of 84,000, the like of 
which has not been seen since the days of 
the Civil War, the Republican majority in 
the Legislature being proportionally great. 
The fact that Governor McKinley had for 
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his opponent Hon. L. T. Neal, one who is 
as ultra in his advocacy of free trade as Mr. 
McKinley is in his support of protectionism, 
and that they debated national questions in 
the remarkably thorough campaign that 
preceded election, makes the result doubly 
significant. Kentucky elected a Democratic 
Legislature, which will. choose a United 
States senator. The Populist vote here, as 
in Jowa, Kansas and Nebraska, fell far be- 
low expectations, while in Massachusetts it 
increased. Kentucky’s verdict was notable 
since it recorded the will of the people, 
using for the first 1\ime the Australian ballot 
system. 


Iowa returned to the Republican columns, 
giving Jackson for governor, notwithstand- 
ing his questionable record as attorney for 
pensioners, a plurality of 35,000 over Gov- 
ernor Boies and the Republican-prohibition 
candidate. A Republican majority of thirty 
on joint ballot in the Legislature may vote 
to substitute local option for State prohibi- 
tion of the saloon, but the Des Moines News 
claims that fifty-three of the majority in the 
lower House are pledged to let the law stand 
as it is. In Nebraska the Populists failed 
to retain their grip, and the next Supreme 
Court judge will be a Republican and backed 
by a Republican Legislature. South Dakota 
elected Republican judges as did Kansas, 
eighty out of 101 counties giving increased 
Republican majorities. In Colorado a de- 
creased vote showed the proportions of the 
exodus and the blight to the silver indus- 
try. A vote ona constitutional amendment 
giving suffrage to women resulted in a vic- 
tory for woman suffrage by a handsome 
majority. 


Quite as remarkable, and in some ways 
more important, than the victories noted 
above—excepting the defeat of Judge Mayn- 
ard—were the results of the municipal 
elections in Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago and 
New York. Jn Brooklyn a.Cleveland ma- 
jority of 29,000 in 1892 is transformed into 
a plurality of 29,171 for Mr. Charles A. 
Schieren, the Republican candidate, in- 
dorsed aA supported by the anti-ring 
Democrats, and Kings County, with a nor- 
mal Democratic majority of 15,000, next 
year will have Republican officials elected 
by large majoiities. The infamous acts of 
Sub-boss McKane of the Brooklyn ring, 
and his heelers at Gravesend on and be- 
fore election day, coupled with the odium 
attaching to the Democratic ticket through 
Judge Maynard’s candidacy, had much to 
do with the result, though primarily it was 
Gue to a non-partisan rebellion against a 
continuance of a ring that had plundered 
and defied law and the courts. In Buffalo 
and Erie County, where in 1891 the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Secretary of State had 
a plurality of 685, this year the Republican 
candidate has a plurality of 9,900, and the 
grasp of Boss Sheean and the machine upon 
city and county affairs has, as in Brooklyn 
and New York, despite inti raanon, violent 
assault and fraudulent voting, been loosened 
by the united action of men who have sunk 
partisanship. In New York City, Tammany, 
really having no effectual organized opposi- 
tion, elected its candidates for the county 
offices, but at least 30,000 of its members 
declined to vote for Judge Maynard, he 
receiving only 30,824 votes below the Mar- 
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lem River. This degree of independence in 
the Tammany rank and file is an omen of 
disaster to the continuance of its power. 
Mr. Croker failed to deliver his ‘‘ goods” to 
the candidate of Senator Hill’s choosing. 
The revolt has given encouragement to 
those who desire the formation of. a reputa- 
ble Democratic machine in the metropolis 
and steps to that end already have been 
taken. The citizens of Chicago discrimi- 
nated between the friends of anarchy and 
socialism, re-electing Judge Gary by a 
plurality of 8,000, and the full Republi- 
can county ticket, with one exception. 


One wholesome result of the elections is 
visible already, viz., a marked acceleration 
of the movement toward administering cities 
as business concerns, not as political ma- 


chines. Boston’s significant action is re- 
ferred to below. A large committee of 
Brooklyn’s best citizens, irrespective of 


party, bas decided to press to the uttermost 
for the arrest and conviction of Boss McKane 
and his thugs, and since the present county 
officials are recreant in enforcing the law 
and formulating indictments, Governor 
Flower has been formally requested to ap- 
point a special prosecutor. Relentless war 
upon recreant officials is the slogan of 
this non-partisan committee, and they de- 
serve the generous financial support which 
they ask. This committee ought to, and 
doubtless will, serve as the nucleus for a 
permanent organization that will prevent 
Brooklyn ever sinking back into its former 
condition of servitude. In New York 
City, Buffalo and Albany men are in ear- 
nest along the same lines. The Union 
League Club of New York, hitherto 
strongly Republican, has appointed a com- 
mittee to report upon the advisability of 
that great organization throwing its influ- 
ence hereafter in favor of non partisan 
municipal administration, Good govern- 
ment clubs did admirable work during the 
last campaign, ‘and will multiply and 
strengthen now that it has been proved 
that Tammany is not invincible and is dis- 
integrating. A radical transformation in 
the Republican machine is, demanded by 
the Tribune and the reputable party leaders, 
and a year of aggressive work all along the 
line can do much if begun at once and wisely. 


We recently explained editorially the 
principle of the initiative and the referen- 
dum adopted in the platforms of both the 
leading parties in Massachusetts. The ref- 
erendum was put in practice at the election 
last week in Boston, when the voters were 
called on to decide three questions of gov- 
ernment. One of these was the question of 
so changing the method of voting for alder- 
men that they shall be elected by the whole 
city instead of by districts, and that each 
voter shall yote for only seven of twelve to 
be elected. A considerable majority voted 
for this change. It is expected that each 
party will nominate twelve, and, if each 
voter votes for seven, the minority will be 
sure of a representation. The principle of 
the referendum has been tried a number of 
times in Massachusetts and it is quite pos- 
sible that by vote of the Legislature its use 
may be greatly extended as quietly as the 
Australian ballot was adopted a few years 
ago and with as general good results. 
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The latest reports from Brazil indicate 
that Admiral Mello, having failed to induce 
our government to recognize his standing as 
a belligerent, and getting no support or rec- 
ognition from European powers, and learn- 
ing possibly, also, of the large and formida- 
ble fleet which Peixotto’s money is getting 
together in England and this country, has 
decided to make a last bid for success by 
running up the old imperial flag and calling 
upon the admirers of the empire to rally to 
his side and share his fortunes. Doubtless 
the Comte d’Eu, Emperor Dom Pedro’s son- 
in-law, would like to take up the reins of 
government in Brazil, but discretion will be 
the better part of valor for him just now, 
and his political adviser is quite 1ight in 
suggesting to him that not until the Brazil- 
ian nation summons him can he wisely set 
sail for Rio Janeiro. At one time during 
the week it seemed probable that we would 
have a just cause for complaint against 
Honduras, the authorities of one of its cities 
having fired upon a vessel carrying United 
States mails and on which our minister to 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Salvador was, a 
passenger. The alleged cause was that the 
captain of the vessel was bearing out of the 
harbor a citizen of Honduras guilty of a po- 
litical offense. Honduras has apologized 
and the incident is ended. 


In the British Parliament the parish coun- 
cils and employers’ liability bills have ad- 
vanced with a rapidity satisfactory to the 
Liberals, Mr. Gladstone having a fine ma- 
jority on a test amendment vote, which, 
it was feared, might wreck the ministry. 
Mr. Labouchere has again denounced the 
policy of inaction which permits the forces 
of Cecil Rhodes and the South African Com- 
pany to slaughter the Matabeles and appro- 
priate their coveted territory, but Mr. 
Rhodes has the ministry on the hip and can 
snap his fingers at English criticism for 
reasons we explained last week. Famine 
in the most awful form prevails in the col- 
liery districts. English householders are 
paying exorbitant rates for coal and the 
railways are losing enormous sums. The 
ministry has at last been compelled to act 
and Mr. Gladstone announces that Lord 
Rosebery will preside over a conference of 
mine owners and operatives which the 
government is to foster. Our ambassador, 
Hon. T. F. Bayard, is making after-dinner 
speeches that have a high ethical tone, 
in which he is pleading for international 
comity’ and prophesying the impossibility 
of war between Great Britain and the 
United States. Emperor William of Ger- 
many, startled by the recent revelations 
relative to the amount of gambling among 
German army officials, for the second time, 
in a most unmistakable way, has ordered 
its suppression. As the time for the as- 
sembling of the Reichstag draws nigh the 
situation grows no clearer and the out- 
look for a stormy session is pronounced. 
Spanish anarchists, with fiendish revenge 
in their hearts, threw dynamite bombs into 
the stalls of the Barcelona Opera House 
when crowded at an evening performance. 
Innocent men and women by the score were 
either instantly killed or horribly mutilated. 
Spain, realizing that she cannot alone cope 
with the anarchists, has, it is said, appealed 
to the other European powers to join with 
her in a war of extermination. France, it 
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is thought, has acquiesced. England needs 
to, since London is the great rendezvous, 
that city witnessing last week, as did Chi- 
cago, a public gathering of the enemies of 
society, where the most virulent sentiments 


. were breathed forth. 


SEE 


IN BRIEF, 


Pastors will be glad to be notified season- 
ably of the fact that in the preparation of our 
prayer meeting topics for the Congregational- 
ist Handbook for 1894 advantage has been 
taken of consultation with a number of pas- 
tors, while suggestions from other sources 
were gladly utilized. A new feature the com- 
ing year is the expansion of each topic by a 
few questions and hints designed to prove of 
special use to the people in the pews. The 
subjects, we think, will be found to be simple, 
direct and practical. The Handbook will be 
ready for distribution not later than Dec. 1. 
We shall publish during the coming year, at 
intervals of three months, additional numbers 
of the Handbook, to comprise together a 
Handbook Series. Each will contain much 
valuable matter. 


The demand for the Oongregationarist 
Thanksgiving Service has necessitated the 
issuing of several editions, amounting already 
in the aggregate to 50,000 copies. This service 
is equally suited for either the Sunday before 
or the Sunday after Thanksgiving. Orders 
for the Forefathers’ Service, an outline of 
which was printed last week, can now be 
filled. 


The Ten Commandments have not budged. 
But the machine has. 


Cambridge, Mass., kept up with the proces- 
sion and repudiated a professional lobbyist. 


Princeton’s hazers are feeling the heavy 
hand of the county officials as well as of the 
faculty. ’Tis well. 


London’s new lord mayor, duly installed 
last week, began his business career as an 
errand boy for the firm of which he now is the 
head. Merit is still the open sesame the world 
over. Z 


The governor of Oregon, in his Thanks- 
giving proclamation, calls on the people to 
pray that God will guide Congress to reverse 
its action on silver. ‘Fhis official has several 
times before distinguished himself by want of 


mental balance, and it is not strange that he‘ 


should mistake Thanksgiving for Fast Day. 


A correspondent puts the result of last 
week’s election in a nutshell by saying: ‘‘ Six 
moral questions decided by non-partisan votes, 
and decided right! Defeat of the judge thief, 
of the Brooklyn ring and the Buffalo scheme, 
overthrow of the gamblers in New Jersey, 
election of Judge Gary in Chicago and accept- 
ance of the aldermanic bill in Boston. These 
are times when we feel especially sure there 
is a Ged in heaven.”’ 


Somehow the Congregational ministers who 
have been drawn into the Presbyterian Church 
seem to chafe under its yoke rather more than 
those who have always carried it on their 
necks. The Cleveland meeting last week to 
protest against the decisions of the General 
Assembly was held in the church of which 
Dr. D. O. Mears is pastor, while in the list 
of those present such names as Drs. H. C. 
Haydn, J. H. Ecob and Nelson Millard have 
a very familiar look to us. 


It is not strange that the Woman’s Board 
of Missions, in view of the large proportion 
of money raised by that body, should ask 
for representation on the corporate member- 


ship of the board. We print on another page 


the resolutions passed at the recent meeting 
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in Rockford, Ill. We believe that no change 
in the charter is necessary in order that this 
request may be complied with, and we see no 
reason why it may not be granted, with good 
results in the administration of the board and 
increased contributions. 


With the beginning of next year the Loui- 
siana Lottery ceases to have a legal existence 
in this country. We hope it is true that the 
Anti-Lottery League proposes to see that it is 
completely suppressed. And in this connec- 
tion we note that the distribution of programs 
containing advertisements of this lottery on 
the Manhattan field, New York, where college 
football games are played, will do much to 
bring those games into disrepute. Such a 
proceeding is a violation of law as well as of 
decency. ‘ 


President R. 8. Storrs, has appointed the 
following committee to nominate new corpo- 
rate members of the American Board. Dr. 
S. H. Virgin, Joseph E. Brown, Esq., and Dr. 
James Brand (from the committee of last year), 
President Merrill KE. Gates, Elbert B. Munroe, 


“Esq., Charles H. Case, Esq., and Dr. Frank 


Russell. The rules of the board require 
the confirmation of this appointment by a 
formalvote. This was overlooked at the close 
of last meeting, when the appointment should 
have been made, and will be asked for at the 
opening of the meeting next year. 


The man, who, intrusted with the care of 
fifty-four estates, representing $2,000,000 in 
value, chiefly the sole reliance of widows and 
single women, first began to borrow and then 
to steal trust funds, has been brought back 
from Costa Rica, has pleaded guilty and has 
been sent to States prison for ten years. He 
was an educated man of high social position. 
He is now a felon, punished and disgraced. 
Yes, ‘‘ disgraced,’ notwithstanding there be 
some penologists in these latter days who 
argue that society errs in making distinctions 
between the criminal and the law-abiding man. 


To the vacancy in the district secretaryship 
of the American Board, created by the elec- 
tion of Rey. C. H. Daniels to the home secre- 
taryship, Rev. C. C. Creegan, D.D., who for 
the last. five years has rendered such efficient 
and acceptable service as field secretary, has 
been chosen. The field secretaryship will re- 
main vacant for the present, and it is under- 
stood that Drs. Smith and Daniels will go 
about considerably among the churehes as 
representatives of the cause. We here in 
Boston shall greatly miss Dr. Creegan’s cheery 
presence and congratulate the New York 
brethren on their acquisition, 


The sudden death of Dr. E. A. Lawrence of 
Baltimore, at the comparatively early age of 
forty-six, is avery serious loss to the ministry 
and to our denomination. Dr. Lawrence 
was exceptionally, well informed concerning 
foreign missions from careful study of their 
work on the field. He had pursued socio- 
logical studies with enthusiasm, and had ap- 
plied the results of his study, modestly and 
effectively, in Christian work in his own 
parish. An earnest, warm-hearted, hopeful 
Christian minister, he possessed qualities and 
attainments which were making him excep- 
tionally useful in building up Christ’s king- 
dom. It seemed as though he*could not be 
spared from the service which awaits and 
earnestly calls for such men as he was. 


Though returns have not yet begun to come 
in extensively, there is promise of a generous 
contribution to the board as the result of the 
special effort made last Sunday, the day sug- 
gested for a specialoffering. Several churches 
in and about Boston received good collections. 
In New Haven, Ct., Secretary Daniels spoke 
in the morning at Center Church, Rev. New- 
man Smyth, D.D., pastor, which more than 
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doubled its contribution over last year. He 
also addressed the students at the divinity 
school and wherever he went received a cor- 
dial welcome. From the Belleyille Church in 
Newburyport, which gave $165 in addition to 
its regular collection Jast February, and from 
several’ other places we have received encour- 
aging reports. 


Philadelphia did a wise, patriotic as well as 
generous deed when it allowed the old Inde- 
pendence Bell to journey out to the World’s 
Fair. Everywhere along the route going out 
and coming back it has had a reception for 
which the word ‘‘royal’”’ is most inadequate 
andinappropriate. ‘‘ Loyal” and “tender ”’ are 
better wordstouse. In Cincinnati alone 20,000 
school children paid homage to the sacred relic 
and the idea for which it stands. In England 
men like W. T. Stead and in this country like 


T. W. Higginson and H. W. Mabie are plead- 


ing for the revival of the historical pilgrimage 
and the people are responding to the appeal 
as subsequent events will show. May there 
not be a way of taking the shrine to the peo- 
ple when the people cannot go to the shrine? 


From an extended paragraph in the Interior 
we take the following specimen sentence: 

The American Board, whieh stands for the 
high court of Congregationalism in doctrinal 
matters, three times sat down flat and solid 
on the Congregationalist’s future probationism. 
We note only three mistakes in this sentence. 
(1) The American Board does not stand for 
the high court of Congrégationalism; (2) the 
Congregationalist has no future probationism ; 
consequently (3) the board could not have sat 
down on it, fat and solid. We quote only one 
more of our contemporary’s eloquentsentences. 
It says we have been ‘‘ whipping Satan around 
the Presbyterian stump.” In this paragraph 
it has succeeded fairly well in rendering into 
English Satan’s howl as he went around. No 
one isin a fitter mood to do this than a Presbyte- 
rian editor who vainly wisbes to remonstrate 
against the high court of Presbyterianism; 
which only awaits his utterance to sit down 
on him flat and solid. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOE, 


FROM NEW YORK. 


We had an election here on Tuesday 
since when a large number of people have 
not fairly known ‘‘ where they are at.’’ It 
seems much like the cyclonic revolution at 
the latest presidential election, only the 
other sort of people came atop. There are 
reasons why many good New Yorkers like 
to have both branches of their Legislature 
Republican, likewise their constitutional 
convention, which will have a good deal to 
do with so arranging things that fraudulent 
districting and fraudulent voting may not 


‘be so easy and safe as they are now. But 


they would cheerfully have given up these, 
had it been necessary, to secure such an 
overwhelming defeat of a convicted thief’s 
candidacy for the bench of the Court of 
Appeals. His nomination, against the pro- 
test of the reputable lawyers of the State, 
has given to citizens of all parties a new 
“realizing sense’’ of the tendency of boss- 
ism and the character of the Irish despots 
who for years have ruled these cities with 
rods of iron. The election has made no 
change in the personnel of the tyrants of our 
city, intrenched as they are behind majori- 
ties, real or. manufactured, of anywhere 
from 40,000 to 75,000 of those who vote— 
thousands of the most intelligent and re- 
spectable citizens never going to the polls, 
‘“because it is of no use.”’ 
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In Brooklyn, however, the “tring”? met 
with a stunning overthrow, and officers are 
elected through whom it may be possible to 
punish known gross violators of law and 
to prevent future outrages like that of the 
boss of Gravesend, a suburb of Brooklyn. 
He had registered almost aS many names 
and plotted to have cast nearly as many votes 
as there are men, women and children in 
his gambling, horse-racing bailiwick. From 
legally appointed watchers of the polls he 
tore their commissions and, with oaths, 
trampled. them in the dust; then impris- 
oned, drove violently from town, or knocked 
daw and dragged in the mire the bearers 
of injunctions from the Superior Court. 
Among those so abused was one of our 
most respected Brooklyn Congregational 
pastors, Rev. R. J. Kent. There are those 
who propose to see him righted, 

The Brooklyn victory was secured, as New 
York’s must be, if it ever comes, by a union 
of decent citizens, without regard to party, 
against the vile horde of (mostly foreign) 
reprobates who have leng held office for the 
protection of liquor sellers, gamblers and 
other lawbreakers for the benefit of their 
own pockets. What is possible under such 
union is demonstrated by the course of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, thoroughly Democratic, but 
surpassed by none in its outspoken con- 
demnation of villains calling themselves 
Democratic, and in its demand for their 
arrest and punishment. | 

Aside from the election of a reputable 
judge of the highest court, the chief direct 
profit of the revolution to this city will ac- 
crue from its demonstration of the fact that 
there is a point beyond which even a boss 
cannot always secure obedience to his or- 
ders from the best people of his party. 
Thousands of these rebelled openly against 
his commands to vote for the thieving judge, 
and some are hoping that the success of 
these, the sweetness of their unaccustomed 
taste of independence and the disgust at ihe 
crimes against the people now publicly ex- 
posed may lead to a general uprising, by 
and by, as in Tweed’s day. 

Nobody here looks happier than do our 
New Jersey Congregational pastors and lay- 
men, who made valiant fight against the 
strongly intrenched gambling power in that 
State, the result far exceeding their largest 
faith. Rarely, if ever, has there been a 
political contest hereabouts into which the 
moral element entered so largely. 

Rey. A. F. Newton of Brooklyn read be- 
fore the Clerical Union a brief review of 
Dr. Strong’s New Era. After warmly com- 
mending its suggestive, forceful style and 
scholarly research, he took exception to the 
stress it laid upon the institutional church, 
Mr. Newton holding the self-supporting 
family church to be the rule and the other 
the rare exception, essentially missionary 
in location and mode of financial support, 
Exception was taken also to Dr. Strong’s 
statement of the church’s mission, which is 
to preach the gospel. The essayist claimed 
that Christ’s miracles did not teach that 
the church must establish hospitals and 
medical colleges. They were to attract at- 
tention and attest the divine authority of 
Jesus, The author seemed to him to over- 
look the difference between the mission of 
the church and the kingdom of God. 

The brethren of the American Missionary 
Association came back from Elgin highly 
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gratified with their annual meeting. If not 
as Jargely attended or as lively as some of 
its meetings have been the officers give it 
the ‘credit of most helpful qualities, the 
sermon, papers and addresses being of a 
kind the reading of which will stir the 
association's friends to rally grandly in its 
support. Rev. W. C. Pond, D.D., of their 
Chinese wo1k corps is here visiting his old 
friends, whom he has not seen for twenty of 
the forty years he has given to work on 
the Pacific coast. 

Very pleasant is the fraternal relation be- 
tween the officers of the benevolent soci- 
eties having their headquarters in the Bible 
House, and the withdrawal of one from the 
circle is seriously felt. Particularly is this 
true in the case of Dr. Daniels, whose genial 
spirit easily won and held the esteem of all 
the brethren. They feel that in the cir- 
cumstances his transfer from this to the 
central office of the American Board was 
eminently wise and full of promise of good 
for that noble institution; yet none the: less 
do they miss his cheerful face, his pleasant 
voice and hearty fellowship. Very deeply 
will the loss of Dr. and Mrs. Daniels be felt 
in the Lewis Avenue Church, Brooklyn, 
where their help has largely contributed to 
the phenomenal success of that young en- 
terprise under the pastorship of Rey. R. J. 
Kent. 

Rev. William James, late phic for thirty 
years of the Congeceaiiodal church of Wood- 
haven, L.L., has engaged, with his wife, in 
the work of the Five Points House of Indus- 
try in this city. He is to fill the office of 
assistant superintendent. 

A new movement for Bible study is start- 
ing here in the Hebrew Christian Church, 
St. Mark’s Place, near the Bible House, and 
in the Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brook- 
lyn, on alternate Monday afternoons. The 
class sessions are to continue for an hour 
each, are undenominational and are to be 
led by Rey. D. M. Stearns of Philadelphia, 
who already teaches fourteen Bible classes 
in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and his 
own State. For these services he accepts 
only his actual expenses but receives from 
the classes voluntary offerings which are 
devoted to foreign missions in China, Japan 
and India. More than $13,000 have been 
so collected and appropriated, including the 
amount given by Mr. Stearns’s church, in 
less than two years. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


It is difficult to convey to an outsider any- 
thing more than an intimation of the satis- 
faction with which lovers of order in ‘Chi- 
cago contemplate the results of the election. 
It was an open and declared fight between 
the believers in Jaw and anarchy. On the 
one side were ranged, at the head of the 
Republican ticket, such Democrats as Judge 
Gary; on the other, a ticket whose names 
had been suggested, contrary to the advice 
of such political strategists as the late Car- 
ter Harrison, by Governor Altgeld, who had 
pardoned three anarchists and let loose on 
society not far. from one hundred other 
criminals in less than a year’s oceupancy of 
his office, and who had gone out of his way 
to vent his personal spite on the venerable 
judge who had presided at the trial of the 
anarchists and whose name during his 


. thirty years on the bench has been a syno- 


nym of honor and probity. Worse than all, 


\ 
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the governor left his place at Springfield for 
Chicago in order to direct the campaign 
against the Republicans. 

Jucge Gary has been triumphantly re- 
elected by a majority of from eight to ten 
thousand, and, with the exception of John - 
Barton Payne, a young and _ honorable 
Democrat of Southern birth and charming 
manners, for whom thousands of Republi- 
cans voted at the expense of Mr. Kraft, who 
was suspected of anarchistic sympathies, 
the whole Republican ticket for judges and 
county commissioners has been successful, 
The issues were in reality no test of party 
strength, but an indication of the purpose 


of good men of all parties to unite in re- 


buking such political leaders as Governor 
Altgeld and what is known here as the City 
Hall gang. True, the mayor pro tem., Mr. 
Swift, isa Republican. Very likely the Re- 
publicans will elect a mayor to serve out 
the unexpired term of Mr. Harrison, but 
this is by no means certain. Whatever the 
result, the people’s voice has been heard. 
Hereafter, we have reason to believe, politi- 
cians will take care not to advocate meas- 
ures which will shock the moral sense of 
their constituents. The people have learned, 

too, that if they unite they can secure a 
government of the city which will not bea 
disgrace even to pagan civilization. In its . 
way, the victory here is as great as that by 
which Judge Maynard has been defeated in 
New York or the city of Brooklyn delivered 
from the cormorants which were gnawing 
at its vitals. Of course Republicans rejoice 
in the victories which their party has se- 
cured in Ohio, New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts and the Northwest, but these are 
of less consequence, however earnestly one 
may advocate the policy of protection as 
best for the laboring classes, than the moral 
gains which the election has given the coun- 
try in the cities of Brooklyn, New York and 
Chicago, To not a few these gains indicate 
a possibility of reform in municipal affairs, 
and point out the way, through a union of 
voters of all parties, by which it may be 
secured, They assure us, also, that when 
the issues of a political campaign are fairly 
understood the decision by ballot will be on 
the right side. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, editor of the’ Review of 
Reviews, is now paying us a visit. Notwith- 
standing our pre occupation with matters 
connected'with the election he has managed 
to make himself heard. He has spoken to 


the students of the Chicago University and 


advised them in no uncertain words to look 
for no success in life that is not based on 
an earnest and faithful following of Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Christ. He has addressed 
our ministers, and with an earnestness which 
carried everything before it urged them to 
seek some kind of union with the leaders of 
the Trades Unions. He has secured the 
appointment of a committee to bring this 
about. He has been so impressed with the 
architectural beauty of the White City that 
he has taken pains to see those whose opin- 
ions are of most authority to ascertain 
whether its preservation is possible, and at 
what expense, and has now appealed to the 
people in an open letter through the daily 
press to bestir themselves and prevent its 
destruction. Everywhere he has expressed 
himself as delighted with what he has seen 
but as convinced that we have needs which 
only Christian foresight and devotion can 
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meet. He has compared our country to 
Russia, New York to St. Petersburg and 


“Chicago to Moscow, and in his remarks has 


seemed to imply that our civilization is not 
so far in advance of that in the country of 
the czar as some of us have imagined. 
The reception of Mr. Stead has been such 
as to deepen his interest in Americans and 
to make him the friend of our government. 

It is reported that Mr. Moody has signi- 
fied his willingness to continue his efforts 
among us if rich men will build him a large 
hall near Madison and Halsted Streets, sur- 
rounded with rooms for such work as should 
be carried on in the interests of the un- 
churched people and give him the means to 
conduct a religious campaign on a ‘scale 
commensurate with its importance. His 
reason for going to London is said to be 
that there he can have such halls and such 
pecuniary assistance as he requires in order 
to reach the people. 

The additions to our churches at the 
November communion were encouraging. 
There were twenty-one in the Third Presby- 
terian Church, Dr. Withrow’s, twenty-two, 
twelve on confession of faith, in the Union 
Park Church, Dr. Noble’s. With the excep- 
tion of a boy fourteen years of age, all were 
adults. Seven of them received the ordi- 
nance of baptism. This is an indication of 
the excellent work which has been done 
here during the summer, in spite of the at- 
tractions of the fair and the care of thou- 
sands of visitors. Never were Dr. Goodwin 
or Dr. Noble cheered by better audiences 
than they have had all summer, and never 
have their churches been in a more promis- 
ing spiritual condition for an earnest and 
successful winter’s campaign. The same 
is true, perhaps not quite so apparently, 
of the churches on the North and South 
Sides, although Dr. Gunsaulus, at Plymouth 
Church, has preached to crowds whose size 
has been limited only by the capacity of 
the building. From the smaller churches 
and those in the suburbs, which are many 
of them gloriously strong, come cheer- 
ing reports. Nor do we hear any words of 
discouragement from any part of the North- 
west. On the contrary, tlie news is hopeful. 
It cannot be doubted that multitudes who 
have seen the tair have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to attend some of the 
Moody meetings, and have returned to their 
homes with their hearts aflame and a re- 
newed purpose to work mightily for the 
Lord. It will be a great disappointment to 


-many if there be not;a general religious in- 


terest all over the Northwest the coming 
winter and spring. 

The new building of the Y. M. C. A. is 
well-nigh completed. Next Monday rooms 
will be ready for the ministers of the differ- 
ent denominations for their weekly gather- 


ings. It will be religious headquarters for 


the city. New and enlarged plans of work 
have been adopted, and, with the occupation 
of this magnificent edifice, the third which 
has been erected on nearly the site which 
the present building occupies, we may con- 
fidently look for a new era of prosperity for 
the association, The chrysanthemum show 
‘in the Art Building is marvelous for the 
beauty and extent of its display. Noth- 
ing equal to it has ever been in this city 
and those who have seen it lack the power 
to put their appreciation of it into words. 
It is a hint of the perfection which may be 


‘youth and the intellectual man. 
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reached when efforts are directed to a single 
purpose and of the stores of beauty which 
nature. has in reserve for those who seek to 
discover them. FRANKLIN. 


BOSTON CAUSERIE. 

One is strangely moved by the present 
exhibition in our city of Greek portraits, 
which, though showing a variety of racial 
differences, have among them types of faces 
to be seen in our streets today—the weary 
woman, the fair young girl, the athletic 
Yet the 
sitters were laid to rest, enshrouded in folds 
upon folds of linen, more than 2,000 years 
ago. These ninety-three portraits are not 
the product of the painter’s brush, but were 
made with a metal blade on beeswax paste 
spread upon wooden panels. It was the 
custom to fasten a portrait to the head end 
of mummy cases. Six years ago these were 
discovered in an old necropolis of the 
Greco- Egyptian river port of Kerke, in the 
district now called Favum. They belong to 
Mr. Theodor Graf of Vienna, who brought 
them here after showing them in European 
cities. Two have been bought by our Art 
Museum where the collection interested 
many visitors during the last week. Ac- 
cording to present art canons, they are not 
paintings at all, having no beauty of color. 
But they are full of fine feeling, and, if 
character and expression are the chief ends 
of portraiture, then a laurel wreath belongs 
to these ancient, unknown masters. 

Ages apart in time and thought are the 
two examples of Rembrandt in another 
room. ‘These portraits show many of his 
finest qualities and are dated 1632. They 
are probably portraits of Dr. Fulp and his 
wife. Hewas the friend of Rembrandt, who 
immortalized him as the surgeon in his 
picture, The Anatomical Lecture. It is 
said that there are in America 600 pictures 
of old masters, dearly bought in Europe 
but which are spurious. But these Rem- 
brandts are pronounced genuine. They 
belong to the estate of the late Frederic L. 
Ames, who paid $40,000 for each portrait. 
He was probably the wealthiest man in 
Boston, and his fine collection included 
many valuable paintings by the best French 
artists. 

There is also at the Museum a case of 
crystals and jades which he collected. It is 
hard to realize that the little crystal ball, 
hardly eight inches in diameter, is the lar- 
gest in the world and is valued at $24,000. 
Besides encouraging art, Mr. Ames was 
greatly interested in horticulture and fond 
of offering prizes to stimulate results. His 
collection of o1chids at North Easton was 
one of the best in America. It is said that 
his love for these floral freaks sometimes 
induced him:to spend $300 for a-single 
plant and a very rare and beautiful one cost 
him $3,000. Le is greatly missed by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which 
is now holding its annual exhibition of 
chrysanthemums. The wonderful and be- 
wildering variety of this Japanese favorite 
rivals the splendid achievements of Ameri- 
can gardeners. 

The retreating wave of the World’s Fair 
has left in Boston several distinguished 
speakers, some of whom were prominent in 
that most notable event, the Parliament of 
Religions. At the Lowell Institute Protab 
Chundar Mazoomdar (pronounced Ma-zume- 
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dar’) has interested an intellectual audienc® 
on aspects of life, philosophy and religion 
in India. He was already somewhat known 
by his book, The Oriental Christ. His Eng- 
lish is excellent, although he essayed the 
first word. last July. He is a typical Ori- 
ental, slender, swarthy, pallid, with slum- 
bering fire in his dark eyes and his full 
beard flecked with white. At a private 
gathering he made a very interesting ad- 
dress, in which he deplored the hurry and 
worry of our life, contrasting it with the 
contemplative repose of the East. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe suggested that if the 
Orient could be infused with the superflu- 
ous energy of the Occident and Western life 
mellowed with Eastern leisure each would 
be improved. Alas, racial differences lie 
too.deep! It was somewhat startling to 
hear Mazoomdar assert that.if Christ should 
return bodily to earth He would feel more 
at bome in India than America and find 
less to do. He was followed by an Arme- 
nian scholar, an Englishman and an Ameri- 
ean scientist, and the ‘‘sweet reasonable- 
ness’’ of the brotherhood of man was ap- 
parent. 

At another private meeting Prince Wol- 
konsky gave a surprisingly glowing picture 
of the higher education of women in Rus- 
sia. He lamented that the efforts of Amer- 
ican women to do everything as well as men 
seemed to be robbing them of the exquisite 
‘*bloom’’ of womanhood. He was the com- 
missioner of the Russian imperial minister 
of education at Chicago. 

Another visitor, who has given usa chance 
to ‘‘see ourselves as others see us,’’ is Mrs. 
Laura Ormiston Chant, who has been heard 
here frequently in other years. Im her fare- 
well lecture last Wednesday she was less 
critical than Dickens, Thackeray or Besant, 
but declared that the national good nature 
leads us to endure many things that should 
be resented to be righted.- Her keen eyes 
have discovered that the progressive, force- 
ful American women have the Greek type of 
face, while the men of character are of the 
Roman type. 

The annual meeting of the Associated 
Charities, on Nov. 9, was addressed by Rev. 
John Graham Brooks on A New Hope for 
Charity. One of his points was that not 
until the forces of the trades unions are 
allied to the charities could the problem of 
the unemployed be solved. Mrs. May McCal- 
lum, who represented at Chicago the Charity 
Organization Society of London, bravely at- 
tacked a fashionable charity of the old type, 
which makes garments to give to the poor 
instead of employing the poor to make them. 
She said that the greatest hindrance in Eng- 
land to the true principle of charity— ‘‘ help- 
ing others to help themselves ’’—is the exten- 
sive, indiscriminate giving of the churches. 

Mr. William Clarke, editorial writer in 
London on the Daily Chronicle, is the guest 
of Mr. Edwin D. Mead, editor of the New 
Englund Magazine, and is lecturing to large 
audiences on the social movement abroad. 
The London editor is a political economist 
who does not ‘‘ regard man as a gold-hunt- 
ing animal,’’ but in his lectures utters the 
new faith of this new age in the direct 
practical applicatigqn of the spirit of unself- 
ishness to the problems that appall us. 
Many who cannot accept his extreme radi- 
cal views are greatly stimulated and helped 
in clarifying their opinions. 0. M. E. R, 
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The Problem of the Church Prayer Meeting. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


BY REV. J. E. TWITCHELL, D. D., NEW HAVEN, 


The midweek meeting of the church is 
an agent of spiritual growth and church 
efficiency which cannot be too highly prized 
or too carefully nurtured. The church 
which makes most of this midweek meet- 
ing, other things being at all equal, is the 


church which develops most fully the prac-, 


tical piety of its members and exerts the 
greatest Christian influence on the com- 
munity. To reap the best results of this 
meeting it is necessary: 

1. For the pastor to give it large place in 
his plans and efforts, for he is to set the 
measure of estimates among his people. It 
will not, therefore, do for him to regard it 
as a formal or unimportant service, to be 
held because it is the fashion, or because 
it would be considered as shirking respon- 
sibility if omitted. Ue must realize the 
advantage of using religious talents, must 
admit the value of a free and familiar con- 
sideration of practical doctrines and duties, 
and must believe in the power of united 
prayer to develop spirituality in the church 
and hold its members in hearty co opera- 
tion with God’s work in the world. 

2. The people must be led to appreciate 
and prize these meetings as among their 
highest privileges. It will accomplish little 
for the pastor, whatever may be his con- 
ception nf the case, to press attendance as 
a duty—privilege is to be his appeal. In 
no Christian gathering are the soul’s needs 
so surely or so fully met as in the place of 
united prayer, where hearts come in con- 
tact with hearts, where hopes are compared 
and helps toward heaven are sought by and 
for one another. If thinly attended, unin- 
teresting and comparatively profitless, a 
burden to the few who attend them anda 
source of great anxiety to both pastor and 
people, it is because no true estimate is 
had of their importance or their possible 
he) pfulness. 

3. There must be careful and prayerful 
preparation. Christian men and women, 
many of whom are loaded down with cares 
and labors and are weary when the day is 
done, cannot be expected to seek the place 
of conference and prayer unless they feel 
that something in the way of spiritual stim- 
ulus shall be gained by going. Souls are hun- 
gry and they need to be fed; are thirsty and 
would drink from the fountain of life; are 
tempted and would be aided to resist; are 
discouraged and would find hope; are sad 
and would be led to sing for joy. It is all 
very well to say that these hungry, thirsty, 
tempted, discouraged and sad souls ought 
to exert themselves to find relief and to re- 
lieve each other. The responsibility of fur- 
nishing relief rests with him who is leader 
of this little band constituting the local 
church, It is his high and grand duty so 
to arrange for these meetings, and all pas- 
tors who have any marked success in the 
conduct of prayer meetings devote much 
time to planning and preparing for them. 
Meetings which are found interesting and 
spiritually helpful are attractive, and for at- 
tendance on them little urging is required. 
Therefore let no pastor be surprised when 


A Fresh Discussion of the Subject. 


the people neglect these meetings if he neg- 
lect to prepare for them. I do not mean by 
preparation a carefully formulated sermon 
or lecture. This is not what the people 
want, but such preparation as secures va- 
riety and calls forth response, 


4, It is often of advantage to have a topic 
announced for consideration. In the church 
of which I am pastor the list of topics in the 
Congr egationalist Handbook has been fol- 
lowed in the main for several years, and 
has been found, for the most part, adapted 
to ouruse. The topic for the week has usu- 
ally been given out on Sunday and the peo- 
ple have been asked to keep it in mind so as 
to be prepared with thoughts concerning it. 
The result has been largely attended and 
deeply interesting meetings, in which most 
delightful and helpful suggestions have 
been made, the people seldom needing any 
urging to speak on the subject or to lead in 
prayer. 1 would not counsel to follow 
strictly any line of topics made to hand, for 
peculiar conditions in the church and com- 
munity awaken interest in other subjects 
and make demand for them. These condi- 
tions should be watched and advantage 
always taken of them. It is the business of 
the pastor, if possible, to ascertain what the 
people are thinking about, what the people 
are, or ought to be, interested in, and ar- 
range subjects which are peculiarly appro- 
priate. Sometimes it is wise to call for sug- 
gestions from the people, sometimes wise to 
ask them to read certain Scripture passages 
which they would have explained, or which 
they have found of peculiar comfort, some- 
times wise to have a ‘‘promise meeting,” 
sometimes a ‘‘ praise meeting,’’ and some- 
times a ‘‘confession meeting.’’ Let there 
be variety, freedom, informality. 

5. The meetings should be conducted with 
spirit, cheer and with somewhat of enthusi- 
asm. Each exercise of song or remark or 
prayer should be brief, hearty and, if possi- 
ble, should crystallize around a common 
theme. Every one should be made to feel 
‘Cat home,”’ should be relieved of all embar- 
rassment, should be led to regard himself as 


-in the midst of a family group whose inter- 


ests and aims are common. One song may 
be sung at the start, or several songs, one 
prayer be offered, or several prayers, or the 
Scripture lesson may be read first. The 
meeting should begin on time. Five min- 
utes’ delay has often killed a meeting. 
Start if you are alone in the room, You 
will not be there alone next time. 


What shall the leader do? Watch the 
progress of the meeting. He may some- 
times open with somewhat extended re- 
marks, but should never try to ‘‘exhaust”’ 
the subject and then say, ‘‘ Beloved, the 
meeting’ is now open,’’ when he has prac- 
tically shut it in the face of the people. 
At another time he may arrange beforehand 
with one or another or several. to speak 
and himself say nothing on the subject 
until toward the close of the meeting, or 


‘he may get the promise of one or another 


to lead'in prayer. At another time, witb- 
out notice beforehand, he may say that 
when he has read the Scripture lesson he 
shall expect such a one to speak, and then 


another, naming them. In a somewhat 
lengthened pastorate in this city never has 
a brother failed me whom I thus unexpect- 
edly indicated, 

It is wonderful how people will prepare 
themselves to participate when the respon- 
sibility is thrown upon them. We do not 
expect enough of the people. The leader 
may sometimes sit while he speaks, as if 
he were in one of the homes of the people, 
the same of those who speak or pray. No 
rule can be given for the conduct of the 
meeting, only that the exercises are to be 
varied, informal, truly devotional, always 
alive with practical suggestions and al- 
ways free from the spirit of criticism. 


oo 


WHAT THOMAS LOST BY BEING 
ABSENT. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. TEWKSBURY, CONCORD. 


It was not a‘‘ prayer meeting,’’ and yet it. 
was, in which the disciples were assembled 
on the evening of the day of our Lord’s 
resurrection. Thomas was not with them. 
He may have been ‘‘ necessarily detained,” 
though there is some doubt that he was. 
There are several things mentioned in the 
record [John 20: 19-23] which Thomas ap- 
pears to have lost by not being there. 

The simple fact -that ‘‘ Jesus came and 
stood in the midst’’ must have made Thomas. 
wish that he had been there when he heard 
of it. .To have missed the first disclosure of 
his Lord to His disciples as a body after He 
was risen was a great loss, a loss intellectual 
and spiritual. His appearance on this occa- 
sion may be taken as typical of the certainty 
that He will spiritually reveal Himself to His. 
disciples when gathered in His name for 
prayer. His promise [Matt. 18: 20], ‘‘ There 
am I in the midst of them,” is not a premium 
upon fewness of number. It gives itself to 
the minimum of attendance—even from two 
or three He will not withhold Himself—but 
not the less will He come tothe many. In 
a way peculiar to the prayer meeting He 
may be expected to make Himself known 
and felt, and not to be there when Jesus 
comes is to suffer a loss greater than may 
be realized at once. ‘‘That where I am, 
there ye may be also,” is a consummation to 
be sought on earth, not postponed wholly 
to heaven. His presence makes ‘‘heayenly - 
places”’ here and one of these is the place 
of united prayer. To be conscious that He 


‘has come, to sit where He is, to breathe the 
_sacred, inspiring atmosphere of communion 


with Him and with His people, isa privilege 
not readily to be disregarded. The appear- 
ing is one not made in the street or the store 
or the scene of pleasure, or even in the home. 

Again, Thomas lost the benediction of 
peace which the Lord twice pronounced 
upon the others and which they all plainly 
needed. The doors were shut for fear of 
the Jews. They were agitated with doubt. 
But upon their troubled spirits fell the Mas- 
ter’s peace as a calm from heaven, Their 
fear gave place to it at once. Every prayer 
meeting is, in its true idea, a place into 
which comes the gracious utterance of the 
risen Christ, ‘‘ Peace be unto you.’”’ In the 
attention of earthly care, in the stress and 


private compensations of His grace. 
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worry of secular concerns, it should be a 


‘place in which the very baptism, not of a 


dull, somnolent heaviness, but of that spirit- 
ual-mindedness which is life and peace, 
divinely alert yet divinely calm, comes upon 
the disciple. The peace which is as a river 
should flow through every meeting as its 
natural channel. 

‘* And when He had said this, He showed 
unto them His hands and His side.’ He 
gave them convincing evidence of His actual 
identity as their risen Lord and Saviour. 
They were fully persuaded that it was He. 
Likewise the scene of worship and prayer, 
the gathering of the Lord’s disciples with 
each other, again and again becomes con- 
firmatory of their faith. It strengthens them 
in the very evidences of Christianity. They 
are renewedly assured of the reality of 
Christ. The intellectual ministry is great. 
More than through cold processes of reason, 
the confirmation of belief comes through 
the interflow of devotion. Spiritual vitality 
is the soul of doctrinal faith. But Thomas, 
being absent, missed the evidence which the 
others received. The place for every doubt- 
ing Thomas, for any one skeptically in- 
clined, is the prayer meeting. 

Yet more, ‘‘the disciples therefore were 
glad when they saw the Lord.” They 
were filled with joy in view of His real pres- 
ence among them. A holy rapture bore 
their spirits upward as on wings. Nota 
small part of the heritage and mission of 
the Christian is that of gladness and good 
cheer. Our own Miss Alcott made it a part 
of her religion ‘‘ to look well after the cheer- 
fulness of life . . . believing with good Sir 
Thomas More that it is wise to be ‘merrie 
in God.’”’ But says God, ‘‘I will make 
them joyful in My house of prayer.’’ Re- 
member the geography of this joy, the 
source whence largely it is fed. Disciples 
may lose it now, as Thomas did, by being 
*¢not there.” 

Notice, too, the conferment of a special 
commission upon the ten: ‘As the Father 
hath sent Me, even so send I you.’’ Each 
one was made a factor in this wonderful 
equation. Christ transferred His high evan- 
gelical authority to them. They were defi- 
nitely ‘‘sent.’’ Signally it is where God's 
people meet that a new sense of the dignity 
and responsibility of being sent forth to do 
Christ’s work among men comes to the 
disciple. I deem that He is not eager to in- 
trust the high errands of His grace to those 
who are needlessly absent from the place of 
prayer. 

Yet again, by his absence Thomas lost the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. For ‘‘ when He had 
said this He breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
It is this gift which impowers the church to 
represent the authority of heaven in the for- 
giveness of sins, not by formal priestly ‘‘ ab- 
solution,” but as so discerning the mind of 
the Spirit that its judgment becomes, asa 


‘rule, reflective of the thought of Him who 


only hath power to forgive sins. But it‘isa 


_ fact richly witnessed in the general experi- 


ence of Christians that this gift is given 
largely, as at the first, when the disciples 
are ‘all together in one place.”’ 

These six things, at least, Thomas lost by 
not being with his brethren when Jesus 
came, unless detained from necessity. In 
such a case God will make good the loss in 
Look 


ration. 
in the social meetings the more surely do- 
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out, however, what you call necessary. 
These things no disciple can afford to lose. 
Therefore, let us ‘‘forsake not the assem- 
bling of ourselves together as the custom of 
some is,”’ 

A pastor called on a member of his church 
who was neglecting the midweek meeting, 
and, walking straight to the fireplace, re- 
moved a live coal to the hearth and watched 
it as its red glow faded. Soon the member 
said: ‘‘ You need not say a single word, sir; 
I'll be there on Wednesday night.’’ 


$a 


“ORGANIZED SPONTANEITY.” 


BY AN ATTENDANT. 


For the services in the weekly prayer 
meeting in which the minister alone has a 
part he needs to prepare himself and having 
done that he may have no further anxiety. 
But when it comes to a service in which 
others, many or few, are to participate the 
preparation of the minister alone is not 
sufficient. The people must make prepa- 
The nearer we come to spontaneity 


we reach naturalness, freedom, power. But 
how to get it is quite another problem. The 
brethren do not always take part when the 
meeting is ‘‘ thrown open,” though in many 
instances it remains shut, and so we have 
the pauses which to the minister are such 
a trial, not at all lessened by oft repeated 
exhortation to be prompt. 

Shall the minister call on the brethren to 
take part? That is.embarrassing to many 
and the dread of a probable call to the 


‘service keeps some away. Others because 


of the unpleasant liability of being called 
upon lose greatly the enjoyment of the meet- 
ing. Nor does the fact that the church is 
following a series of topics, though as in- 
teresting and profitable as those suggested 
in the Congregationalist Handbook, help the 
matter any, for somehow the rank and file 
do not take hold and help in making the 
meeting what it ought to be. 

A method which came ‘under the writer’s 
personal observation, and which is working 
admirably, may be suggestive to pastors. 
In that church the topics of the Handbook 
are followed with a good degree of flexi- 
bility. It is definitely understood that no 


.one will be called by name to take part in 


the services. The dread of suspense is thus 
removed. It is also understood that it is 
not a service for preaching, nor a place to 
lecture those present on the evils of non- 
attendance at prayer meeting. The persons 
who need the lecture, if any, are absent 
and out of reach of the benefit of the re- 
marks. It is understood, too, that discus- 
sions are out of place. The manner of 
conducting the meeting is varied as much 
as possible. Formality is gradually giving 
way to informality and consequent liberty. 
Sometimes there ig responsive reading, some- 
times the Lord’s Prayer is used at the open- 
ing of the service, sometimes at the close, 
sometimes omitted. Frequently the reading 
of Scripture gives place to the quotation of 
Scripture by different persons, often result- 
ing in great freshness and spiritual power. 
The pastor does not make lengthy and 
exhaustive remarks, but speaks in a sug- 
gestive vein, leaving much to be said which 
is promptly responded to by the brethren. 
The prayer meetings thus far have been 


‘largely attended, not only by the ladies, 
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who, as in most churches, are rather silent 
unless it be in song, but by the men, and, 
best of all, by people not members of the 
church. Out of such attendants, the other 
day, five came to the pastor, without any 
special urging, to talk over the matter of 
uniting with the church. 

The -pastor takes pains to communicate 
with persons, either by mail or otherwise, 
asking them to take a certain part in the 
meeting at a certain juncture of its prog- 
ress. In this way they come prepared and 
the readiness with which they respond as 
soon as opportunity presents itself leads 
others to act more promptly. Thus the 
meetings have been well organized and yet 
the machinery has been kept out of. sight. 
This has taken place in one of the more 
conservative churches. It was an innova- 
tion, but there may be things even worse 
than innovations. Brethren, if your prayer 
meetings do not move as you wish they did, 
try the experiment. 


— 


THE PLEDGE IN THE CHURCH 
PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. N. KINNEY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The cradle and climax of the Y. P. S. 
C. E. prayer meeting is the church prayer 
meeting.. The former has already given 
much to the latter through the presence 
and participation of young people, but it 
now offers a still greater gift, its pledge. 

Six sorts of people, at least, would be 
helped by a pledge in the ordinary church 
prayer meeting: 

1, The pastor. On Sunday he is expected 
to preach, on Friday evening to prod. Is 
he scholarly? Others are silent because he 
has said so much. Is he ‘suggestive’’? 
‘Others are silent because he has said so 
little. His management, mood, method, 
message, make or mar the meeting. He is- 
Atlas under the prayer meeting world, and 
for his bent back needs the pledge as a plas- 
ter. ; 

2. The ‘pillars’? of the church, the 
faithful few who are the mainstay of the 
meeting. Give them praise and pity. They 
would talk less if there were others to talk 
more. What they need is a jackscrew to 
let down the weight of the meeting on 
others’ shoulders, a pile driver to multiply 
supporters. They would also be the better, 
like pie crust, for a little shortening. The . 
pledge would be butter and lard. 

3. Those who attend but do not partici- 
pate, who go but don’t get up—especially 
the women. Two-thirds of those present at 
prayer meetings are women. They consti- 
tute two-thirds of the membership of the 
churches, three-fourths of the ability, four- 
fifths of the spirituality. The Christian 
Endeavor pledge would make of these ladies 
‘caryatides. It would be the smile to part 
their long closed lips. 

4, Non-attendants. By census in Connec- 
ticut fifty-two per cent. of the membership 
of Congregational churches never enter a 
prayer meeting. Their idea is, ‘‘ Nobody 
there; nothing to go for.”’ The pledge sends 
somebody there and a crowd attracts a 
crowd. The greatest attraction the whole 
year around is a man who has something to 
say. 

5. Y. P. S.C. E. members who attend the 
church prayer meeting. In Connegticut 
these are twenty-three out of every one hun- 
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dred present. But it must be confessed 
they find the old meeting, at first, rather 
dull. The clock and the awful pauses get 
in their deadly work. The pledge which 
pushed the young people into the church 
meeting should precede and prepare the way 
for them there. If the young people are to 
participate as well as attend the type of the 
church prayer meeting must change. 

6. Graduates from the Y. P.S. C. E. meet- 
ing. They are becoming more and more 
numerous as twenty-five years old becomes 
thirty-five, and thirty, forty. These need 
the ‘‘new’’ prayer meeting, the stimulus of 
favorable surroundings, the pledge in others 


to perpetuate the pledge in them. 
SSS ee 


I am, as most of you know, one of those 
who favor the crystallizing of one’s faith 
into creed, but to you, as to myself, I say, 
Keep your creed open at one end. All the 
discoveries and additions to human knowl- 
edge have thrown fresh light upon the 
Scriptures, and, no matter what advances 
are made, those who make them always 
find that the Scriptures have been there 
before them.—Rev. James Stalker, D. D. 


THE DEACON’S SURPRISE PARTY. 


BY REV. C. A. S. DWIGHT, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Deacon Silas was always having new and 
original ideas. Some of these were wise 
and others otherwise. His wife Jerusha 
was used to the deacon, haying for a term 
of some thirty years in large part enjoyed, 
and for the rest endured, his idiosyncra- 
sies, loving her husband because of certain, 
and in spite of other, of his ‘‘ideas.’’ Aunt 
Jerusha always knew when an idea had 
struck the deacon, for the good, queer, im- 
pulsive old man never could keep such in- 
tellectual discoveries long to himself. So, 
when Deacon Silas suddenly exclaimed, as 
they were riding home from meeting one 
moonlight night, ‘‘ Wife, I’ve got an idea!’’ 
his loyal spouse was not greatly startled or 
moved. She had heard him declare the 
same interesting fact hundreds of times be- 
fore. ‘‘Indeed, Silas,’ was all the reply 
vouchsafed by Mrs. Deacon, though the 
commonplace words were spoken ina tone 
of gentle confidence. 

The deacon’s wife did not question him 
' further concerning his new inspiration—she 
knew he would tell her soon without her 
asking. But he did not this time. Such 
persistent reticence was extraordinarily un- 
like him. In silence he continued to drive 
along until his wife’s curiosity prompted 
her to catechise her worthy spouse a bit. 
‘“What’s it all about, Silas? Is the ideaa 
good one? ”’ 

“Yes, ’tis, certain sure!’’ declared the 
deacon. “It’safust-rateidea. But 1 can’t 
tell you what it is, Jerushy—leastwise just 
now! I can’t let you into this secret be- 
cause it’s going to be a sort of surprise 
party. It’s somethin’ to do with the church 
—so it’s a good undertakin’. More partic’- 
lerly this thing has some bearin’ on the 
prayer meetin’. For I say, Jerushy, I did 
feel sorry for Parson Harris tonight, and 
he’s such a young feller, too!” 

“And I declare J did!” rejoined the gentle 
Aunt Jerusha, with an earnestness and de- 
cision approaching as nearly to wrath as 
Eph. 4: 26 would let her allow herself to 
come. ‘‘The folks don’t do their duty to 
the minister, which is somewhat the same 
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as sayin’ that they don’t do their duty to 
the Lord. And the parson tries hard, he 
does, to make things go in meetin’, even 
to startin’ the singin’ himself, which there 
wouldn’t have been any need of doin’ to- 
night if Almira Jones, who serves the Lord 
chiefly by singin’ sopraner pleasant Sunday 
mornings when the walkin’s good in the 
choir, had a been there to raise the tune, in- 
stead of a-goin’ sleigh ridin’ along of those 
Becket boys down from Williamstown and 
their cousins from Hampshire, whom she’d 
have done better to have brought along to 
church with her!’’ Then, after a_ brief 
pause, Aunt Jerusha continued: ‘‘To think 
how few there were out tonight—only a 
handful out of this big parish! And what 
of them were there were friz cold and stiff 
as the water-wheel down by the old mill 
tonight. Ishould think the parson would 
get discouraged, and, ’pears to me, he did 
lock that way this evening—though when 
he first came to Ballville, with all his Jarnin’ 
bran’ new, he seemed to have enough zeal 
and go to do for five parishes as big as this.” 

During the following few days the deacon 
was very busy. An air of mystery sur- 
rounded all his movements. He was away 
from the farm a good deal. The night of 
the famous surprise party has at last come, 
and let us betake ourselves to the lecture- 
room of the white church on the hill. 
Entering with the pastor we note that the 
weary, unexpectant look which he has 
brought to the meeting, written unmistak- 
ably on his face, gives way suddenly to one 
of astonished joy as he observes that the 
lecture-room is filled nearly to overflowing 
with a miscellaneous throng representing 
all shades of opinion in the parish and af- 
fording samples of all classes and condi- 
tions of men within the bounds of Ball- 
ville. 
expectant mood, sits on the front seat 
neryous and fidgety as can be. Back of 
him is old Farmer Henley, who apparently 
has not had much use for the prayer meet- 
ing of late years, judging from the number 
of absences recorded—somewhere—against 
his name. Scattered here and there about 
the room are various characters, wel] known 
in the village but who have never shined 
conspicuously as church-goers. 

The meeting pursues its usual routine 
for a time except that the pastor shortens 
his discourse considerably, inasmuch as he 
notes a certain animated look on the faces 
of several of the brethren which seems to 
indicate that they are all primed for the 
making each one of a ‘‘few poor, feeble 
remarks.’’ Having concluded, the meeting 
is “thrown open,’’ evidently to the relief 
of the impatient audience, which has be- 
yond doubt been seriously suffering thus 
far with nervous tension. 

There is a slight pause, resulting simply 
from the force of habit, and then the deacon 
rises. With divers clearings of his throa 
the good man begins. ; 

‘* Brethren and sisters, I’ve had somethin’ 
on my mind for some time past; and that is 
the condition of Zion, or more partic’lerly 
of this branch of Zion in our church on the 
hill here; and I’ve been worryin’ lately 
about the state of our prayer meetin’s, 
which it does seem to me has been most on- 
spiritual. From one cause and another, 


these meetin’s of ours have been declinijn’. 


sore of late, until last week there was only 


The deacon, evidently in a very. 
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eight here besides the parson and includin 
Jake French, who makes the fires. And I 
tell you my soul was stirred within me by 
the sight of so many who weren’t here; and 
I felt mighty oncomfortable about all this 
neglect of thesanctuary. It seems as though 
it were rather gettin’ to be the fashion now- 
adays.to think that the Lord’s work isn’t of 
any great account, or could be left to a 
sort of little committee of the faithful, with 
nobody especial to ask questions afterward 
as to whether they did it or not! 

‘“And it goes without sayin’ that all this 
thing has been tellin’ on the pastor, though 
he hasn’t complained much aloud about it. 
Then said I to myself, ‘ Well, Deacon Silas, 
what have you been doin’ to hold up the 
hands of the pastor, like an Aaron and a 
Hur and kind of stimulate him in his spirit- 
ual labors?’ And I had toown up to myself 
that I hadn’t been doin’ all I’d oughter, and 
I set to work to thinkin’ how I could make 
a better showin’ in religious work in the 
future. So when I got home after last 
week’s prayer meetin’ I began on my knees 
and asked the Lord to bless an idea that 
had come into my mind all of a suddin. 
Now some of you know what my plan was 
all about without my tellin’ you, and that 
was to give the parson a sort of surprise 
party—but not that kind which consists in 
swoopin’ down a whole crowd together onto 
the parsonage, without givin’ any notice 
that you and the whole creation besides is 
a-comin’, when most likely that partic’ler 
evenin’ the baby is down with the croup 
and the affectionate parents is up watchin’ 
it, and’ the parson has to be polite all the 
same (which is a hard thing to do some- 
times when you’re tired) and not let you 
know that he wishes you hadn’t come or 
was hankerin’ for your comin’ some other 
time. No, this party wasn’t to mean the 
donatin’ of all sorts of things the minister 
doesn’t want—or at any rate things that he 
doesn’t need so much as that last $50 owin’ 
on his salary to meet running expenses. 
The surprise party that I proposed gettin’ 
up wasn’t the kind of a one that has to do 
with carnal things such as chocolate cake 
and Baldwins and speech-makin’, but a re- 
ligious party which would consist in pre- 
vailin’ on most everybody around to assem- 
ble by agreement at a regular church prayer 
meetin’, actuated by a pious desire to learn 
and to do some good thing and to make a 
start at reform in certain ways. For I reck- 
oned that if for once everybody came to 
meetin’ that would be about the biggest 
surprise Parson Harris ever had. 

‘“ Well, many of you here-tonight know 
how we talked and prayed this thing over, 
and we all agreed at last to make it aspecial 
point to get here this evenin’ and to assure 
the parson that our names were still on the 
muster rolls of Zion and that we hadn't 
been dishonorably discharged from the 
Lord’s service yet. So here we all are, and 
I declare, as I look around and see this100m 
chock full, I’m’ inclined to think that we 
make up a pretty big and nice surprise 
party! 

‘*Now please sing a hymn and give mea 
chance to catch my breath,’’ added the 
inspiring and perspiring deacon, ‘‘as I have 
some more things to say yet before I’m 
through.”’ 

Quickly the dulcet tones of Almira Jones’s © 
voice, who is there at the meeting tonight 
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with two or three of the cousins from Hamp- 
shire, start up the familiar strains of the 
hymn: 

A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify— 


sung by all with evidently new meaning 
and enthusiasm. 

As the last quavering notes die away the 
deacon resumes his remarks as follows: 
‘““Tt’s always well, you know, to have a prac- 
tical p’int to aim at when youw’re a-talkin’ 
or.a-doin’ anythin’, and so I’m goin’ to be 
bold enough to offer the resolutions which 


now Ill read, trustin’ that the brethren. 


won’t criticise the wordin’ too much, but 
will receive the matter of them in good 
spirit. These resolutions has some front 
porches, you might say, to them in the shape 
of a few ‘ whereases,’ to give us a kind of 
entrance into the heart of the subjict 
matter. And now I’ll read: 


‘* Whereas, Since from the earliest apostolic 
times the ‘ prayer meetin’’ has figured as a 


-means of grace and is thoroughly calculated 


to make people good, butin this neighborhood 
of past years, by reason of some folks not goin’ 
to it, has turned out to be to many rather a 
means of disgrace; and, 

“Whereas, It is nowise respectful to the 
prayer meetin’ and to the good Father who 
made it and who wants to meet His children 
there every week to give it the cold shoulder, 
nor conducive to the edifyin’ and buildin’ up 
of us allin faith to neglect the assemblin’ to- 
gether of ourselves ; 

“ Whereas, too, All kinds of entertainments, 
social and onsocial, such as concerts and house 
warmin’s and sleigh ridin’s, in their season, 
and various forms of havin’ a good time— 
whatever may be said foror agin them on gen- 
eral grounds—ain’t no ways fit to compete for 
patronage with any regular appointment to 
meet the Lord in His house; and, 

“ Whereas, We are all everlastin’ ashamed of 
ourselves for treatin’ this here long sufferin’ 
prayer meetin’ so shabbily for the past few 
years, whereby our own souls has become 
pretty lean and Satan has been spreadin’ him- 
self like a green bay tree at our onspiritual 
expense. Therefore, in full view of all these 
onpleasant and onsalutary facts, 

“ Resolved, First, that we all herewith humble 
ourselves in the sight of the Lord in the hope 
that if we only get way down low before Him 
in contriteness of spirit, He will lift us up 
afterward to a fine hight of blessed experience 
and usefulness; secondly, that we will all 
labor to be much in prayer—instead of bein’ 
only a littlein it, by fits and starts, as formerly 
—and be always a-supplicatin’ for God’s favor 
to rest upon our church, our pastor, our Sun- 
day school, our homes and ask for a blessin’ 
on whatsoever our hands find to do; and, 
thirdly, that, the Master helpin’ us, without 
whom we can do nothin’, we will lay our- 
selves out after this to be ‘fervent in spirit, 
servin’ the Lord’ and strugglin’ manfully to 
bring somebody near God as is now afar off 
from Him and to help some as is already His 
children a bit nearer the Great Father in 


‘heaven, and redeemin’ the time because the 
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days are evil. And the conclusion of the 
whole matter is, may God help us all from 
this time on to be more decent Christians.”’ 


With this fervent petition the deacon fin- 
ishes his exhortation and sinking down into 
the front pew bows his head in silent prayer. 
Then gentle-souled Deacon Willis, who has 
hardly missed either a town or a prayer 
meeting for the past twenty years, offers a 
few simple, humble petitions that seem in 
their quiet earnestness to take hold on the 
very throne of God on high. Another hymn 
is sung, whereupon, the discussion of the 
resolutions just offered appearing to be in 
order, the stalwart form of Farmer Henley 
attracts attention as he rises to say: 

‘‘ Brethren and sisters, you’ve all been ac- 
quainted with me from long ago—exceptin’ 
you youngsters on the rear seats who don’t 
know nothin’ datin’ back more’n fifteen 
years—knowin’ as how I’ve always been 
what might be called an average professer. 
Nobody’s ever denied that I was entered as a 
contestant in the great struggle Paul tells 


ys. 
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of for the celestial prize, though it’s equally 
sartin that nobody ever accused me yet of 
gettin’ out of breath with runnin’ extra 
hard in the heavenly race. But I’ve been 
goin’ to meetin’ off and on (most generally 
off, I’m sorry to own) ever since the days 
can just remember when my old mother’’— 
here his voice trembled, ‘‘she’s young now 
with immortal youth, God bless her!— 
used to dress me up in my bestest clothes 
and lead me by the hand up the old country 
road to the sanctuary. But I do declare, 
brethren, that ’ve shamefully neglected my 
duty to the prayer meetin’s, and I want to 
make a clean breast of it now before the 
Lord and before you, and to say that I 
heartily second the resolutions of my old 
friend, Deacon Silas, and mean to adopt 
them for myself.’ 

‘‘T’m another of those boys which have 
had prayin’ mothers who wanted their chil- 
dren to come up right,’’ exclaims a deep 
voice, which all instantly recognize as_be- 
longing to Tom the blacksmith; ‘‘ mothers 
which brought their sons up fust rate, only 
the children, some on ’em, didn’t stay 
brought up as they’d oughter! DVve come 
here tonight, not only because the deacon 
asked me to come, but most of all since I 
felt I had a special invitation from the 
blessed Master, signed, as it were, with His 
nail-pierced hand and sealed with His own 
dear blood.” 

This was said with that sturdy emphasis 
with which Tom is wont to bring down his 
hammer on the stout anvil, and everybody 
is sure that he means what he says. 

And now a pleasant-faced, genteel-looking 
young man, Lawyer Scott by name, ad- 
dresses the meeting. ‘‘ Christian friends,”’ 
he begins, ‘‘it is true that my voice has 
been more often heard so far in courts of 
law than in the courts of the Lord; but I 
have come to the conclusion that if it is 
true, as people sometimes kindly intimate, 
that I enjoy a certain facility of speech in 
the treatment of legal matters before sober 
judges and inquiring juries, there certainly 
exists no reason why I should allow myself 
to be suddenly stricken dumb as soon as I 
enter a gathering which has to do with 
spiritual themes. My old friend, Deacon 
Silas, came into my office the other day and 
urged me not to neglect that other profes- 
sion of mine, namely, of faith in Christ, 
and that I endeavor to combine in harmoni- 
ous proportion law and gospel. To all of 
which I could enter no caveat nor oppose a 
non sequitur, and yet I must admit that it 
was not so much the iron logic of my good 
lay friend that affected and convinced me 
as it was the deacon’s tender prayer as he 
knelt by the well-worn settee in my office 
and asked with heart-felt contrition tha 
the good God above would forgive all past 
neglects on our part and help us +o con- 
sistent and earnest living in the future.” 

Next up jumps a sturdy young sophomore 
at Oldtown College, now home on vacation. 
‘¢ Before time’s called,’’ he cries, in a cheery 
voice, ‘‘I want to say a few words for my- 
self and my classmates here. Some of us 
young chaps have a way of taking part in 
class prayer meetings up at Oldtown, but 
are perhaps rather inclined to forget that 
we have any special duty to church work 
when we get home in the holidays. Vm 
afraid we're inclined to leave our religion 
locked up in our rooms at college along with 
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our Homers and our lexicons and Euclids, 
expecting to find it all there when we get 
back from vacation, but having no special 
use for it meanwhile. But I for one mean 
after this to carry my religion around with 
me wherever I go, and report at once for 
Christian duty at whatever place I may be 
stopping.” 

So the meeting runs along. Postmaster 
Brown observes that from his habit of 
handling mail constantly he had become 
familiar with all kinds of modern letters, 
but must admit that he wasn’t so well ac- 
quainted with those much-lauded epistles 
dispatched by Peter, Paul and John to 
various believers of the olden time, but 
maybe he could pick up a better knowledge 
of them if he came to meeting oftener, as 
from now onhemeanttodo. Granther Wig- 
gins, shaky with the infirmities of an in- 
definite number of years, totters out into 
the middle aisle to remark that it wouldn’t 
be long, he guessed, before he’d get home 
to glory, praise the Lord! And when he 
did reach heaven he would make it a point 
to tell the good folks up in the skies that 
had gone there from Ballville what good 
prayer meetin’s they was now a-havin’ down 
in the old white church. After Granther 
has collapsed into his seat a poor, half- 
witted lad, Huckleberry Jim, says, or tries 
to say, that he hasn’t much sense or knowl- 
edge to bring to the prayer meeting, but he 
blesses the Lord that He gave him any sense 
at all, and that he loves Jesus even if he 
can’t just tell what everything in church is 
all about! 

Then, as a sort of clinching argument to 
the thought of the evening, one of the sis- 
ters, as the next best thing to speaking out 
in meeting herself, stands up her six-year- 
old Jakie on a bench to repeat with childish 
enthusiasm three assorted verses: ‘‘I was 
glad when they said unto me, Let us go into 
the house of the Lord.” ‘I had rather be 
a doorkeeper in the house of my God than 
to dwell in the tents of wickedness.” . ‘‘ Neg- 
lect not the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether, as the manner of some is.” 

Amid the reverberations of numerous 
‘‘Amens’’ the pastor, with a new light in 
his eye and a fresh glow to his cheek, rises 
to murmur his thanks in grateful prayer to 
God and earnest supplication for the be- 
stowal of a rich blessing upon his beloved 
flock. A great amount of mutual hand- 
shaking and congratulation follows the ben- 
ediction. At last it is all over, and the 
deacon, climbing into the buggy beside 
Aunt Jerusha, meditatively drives out of 
the church-yard as though in no hurry to 
leave the scene of his recent mental and 
spiritua] exhilaration. Finally he breaks 
the silence with the brisk exclamation, 
‘Well, Jerushy, wasn’t the surprise party a 
success? ”’ 


Often, on a winter’s night, when the sky is 
sparkling with innumerable stars, I have gone 
out and looked hour after hour at the majestic 
orbs—the great double stars, the clustering, 
brilliant constellations—and have at last felt 
almost as if I had left this little planet and 
was roaming through the infinite universe of 
God. But what are all these to the soul of 
man—to the majestic intellect which can mete 
out the heavens with a span and comprehend 
the dust of the earth in a measure and weigh 
the mountains in scales?—James Freeman 
Clarke. 
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The Home 
SABBATH EVENING HYMN. 


(See Conversation Corner.) 


Farewell, sweet Sabbath of the Lord, farewell! 

The sun’s last beams are shed on mount and dell, 
And dimly iu the west 

Day’s rosy mantle only may be seen, 

While stars gleam out its fluttering folds between. 
Farewell, sweet day of rest! 


Tomorrow earthly cares begin once more; 

Thy hours of prayer, thy hours of peace, are o’er; 
The conflict and the strife, _ 

The joys that tempt, the griefs so hard to bear, 

The rush of business and the weight of care, 
Must come to darken life. 


Yet shall remembrance of thy calm repose 
Float round me oft like odors of the rose, 
And peace and rest shall come— 
A Sabbath peace, e’en in the midst of strife, 
A Sabbath rest amid the toils of life, 
And make this heart their home. 


How like a fountain in the wilderness 

To sinful man is such a day as this! 
Or like the Sabbath’s God, 

The shadow of a rock in weary lands, 

A refuge from the storms and burning sands, 
An ark above the flood! 


Farewell, sweet Sabbath of the Lord, farewell! 
The stars are shining now on mount and dell; 
Thy dawning to my eyes 
Seemed bright and heavenly as an angel’s wings, 
When bending low before his God he sings 
The songs of paradise. 


Farewell, once more! Accept my lowly lay 

E’en now, as passing from the world away 
Thou passest with a smile; 

And give me something of thine own repose 

And give me strength to hear life’s weight of woes 
E’en but a little while. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN 
THEIR TEENS. 

There is absolutely no excuse nowadays 
for allowing young people to read bad 
books. The principle of displacing the evil 
with the good is far easier of application in 
the realm of literature than almost any- 
where else. Parents may not be able wholly 
to control the companionships of their chil- 
dren nor always to choose for them suitable 
amusements, but they can furnish the home 
with wholesome and entertaining books 
adapted to every variety of individual taste. 
We are inclined to believe that a vast 
amount of downright indolence on the part 
of parents and guardians is responsible for 
careless reading habits and perverted tastes 
in respect to books among young people. 

More pains should be taken to discover the 
"natural bent of their minds, for there is 
sound sense in Shakespeare’s aphorism: 


No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en, 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 


If a boy or girlis fond of travel and ad- 
venture there is an almost limitless field for 
selection. Among the best of this class of 
books is the Boy Traveler Series by Thomas 
W. Knox. Each of these is a handsome 
square volume, fully and beautifully illus- 
trated, supplied with excellent maps and 
written in a conversational style which cap- 
tivates the young reader. These are pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers at $3.00 a vol- 
ume, and describe almost every country 
on the globe. Those who remember the 
Rollo books of a generation ago recognize 
in these modern creations of the book- 
maker’s art a wonderful development of 
those early efforts to weave together in a 
picturesque way interesting facts in geogra- 
phy, history and art. Asa preparation for 
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foreign travel we know of nothing which 
can compare with this series of Colonel 
Knox’s. _The one on Southern Europe is 
particularly adapted for awakening an in- 
terest in art matters, embracing as it does 
cities like Florence and Rome. 

One of the most popular story writers of 
the day, especially for boys, is G. A. Henty, 
and Scribner’s Sons issue several new books 
from his pen this season at a uniform price 
of $1.50 each. Three capital ones are A 
Jacobite Exile, which recounts the adven 
tures of a young Englishman in the service 
of Charles XII. of Sweden; St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve, a tale of the Huguenots; and 
Through the Sikh War, a graphic descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the English 
gained possession of that part of Northern 
India known as the Punjaub. As may be 
inferred from the titles all these, and nearly 
forty others by the same author, deal with 
historic incidents with substantial correct- 
ness. School teachers say that the pupils 
who come to them from families in which 
books of this character are read and talked 
over are among their brightest students in 
history classes. From the same publishers 
and at the same price are two books of a 
nautical flavor which can hardly fail to in- 
terest boys. The Wreck of the Golden 
Fleece, by Robert Leighton, another popular 
English writer, is brimful of startling ad- 
ventures in the North Sea, and Westward 
with Columbus, by Gordon Stables, surgeon 
of the royal navy, sets forth the career of 
the great adventurer as only a lover of ‘ life 
on the ocean wave’’ could depict it. 

If something is desired which has less of 
the story element and yet is suited to de- 


velop a taste for historical reading, there 


are delightful books like Old Landmarks 
and Historic Personages of Boston, by Sam- 
uel Adams Drake, who stands in the front 
rank of writers on New England life and 
character. Uniform’ with this volume, 
which is published by Roberts Brothers for 
$2.00, are two others in a similar vein, en- 
titled New England Legends and Folk-Lore 
and Old Landmarks and Historic Fields of 
Middlesex. These serve an excellent pur- 
pose as guide-books when traveling over the 
localities described. As a rule girls do not 
enjoy this style of reading as well as boys, 
but the former can often be beguiled by 
means of brief biographies into reading 
something solid. For this purpose the Fa- 
mous Women Series, from the same firm at 
$1.00 each, furnish a good starting point. 
Here, however, it is easy to make a mistake 
by placing the wrong book in the hands of 
the wrong girl. If she dislikes history, for 
example, but has a taste for poetry let her 
begin first with the life of Mrs. Browning, 
and by and by she-will come to Madame 
Roland and through her be curious to know 
more about the French Revolution. If 
young people are inclined to exercise their 
dramatic gifts by amateur acting a safe 
outlet may be found in Comic Tragedies, a 
half-dozen little plays written by Meg and 
Jo of Little Women fame, and acted by 
them at the old house in Concord. The 
price of this is $1.00. 

For the sake of convenience we will con- 
tinue to group together the publications of 
one firm rather than attempt to classify by 
subjects. From a multitude of choice books 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. we men- 
tion a few representative volumes. Betty 
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Leicester ($1.25), a dainty volume in red 
and white binding, is ‘‘ just adear,” to quote 
the praise bestowed upon it by a maiden 
whose taste in literature has been carefully 
cultivated. It is written in the charming 
style which marks all Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
works. A fascinating volume, especially 
for those who saw the Javanese village at 
the World’s Fair, is a Princess of Java, 
($1.50) by Mrs. 8. J. Higginson. The gor- 
geous Oriental setting to this will please 
those who have a fancy for what is bril- 
liant and bizarre. In lighter vein are T. B. 
Aldrich’s inimitable Story of a Bad Boy, 
which has reached its thirty-sixth edition, 
and A Summer in a Cafion, an amusing tale 
of California life, by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
$1.25 each. A new edition of Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s books, seventeen volumes at $1.25 
each, is sufficient evidence of her popularity 
and we know of few authors who write more 
inspiringly for girls. One may choose at 
random from this set and feel sure of mak- 


_ing a good selection, Leslie Goldthwaite and 


Sights and Insights, perhaps, being the 
favorites. A book by E. Chester called 
Girls and Women (75 cents) unfolds the 
true philosophy of Jife in the form of enter- 
taining essays for those who are 


Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet. 


Another series which we heartily commend 
is Captains of Industry ($1.25), by James 
Parton. Thesub-title, Men of Business Who 
Did Something Besides Making Money, is 
an index of the ethical teachings wrapped 
up in these admirable character sketches. 
The short histories of the different States in 
the Union, edited by Horace E, Scudder 
($1.25 each), are splendidly adapted to de- 
veloping patriotism in young people. The 
same is true of that thrilling story of the 
Civil War, by Harry M. Kieffer, entitled The 
Recollections of a Drummer Boy, the re- 
vised and enlarged edition of which makes 
a most attractive gift book ($1.50). 

The settlement of Tennessee as repre- 
sented in the experiences of the Chilhowee 
Boys, by Sarah E, Morrison, is another story 
of pioneer struggles which will awaken en- 
thusiasm for one’s own country in youthful 
hearts. This is published by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. for $1.50. They also have a new book 
this season,fat the same price, from Mrs. S. 
K, Bolton—Famous Voyagers and Explorers, 
beginning with Columbus and ending with 
General Greely and other Arctic travelers. 
It is superfluous to commend these brief 
biographies as we have spoken repeatedly 
of the excellence of this class of books from 
Mrs. Bolton’s pen, 

Our next article in this series will appear 
in the paper of Dec. 7 and include mention 
of poems and devotional books. 


A COMMON INJUSTICE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


In the pages of fiction and in the careless 
speech of daily intercourse we often find 
husbands, in one phase of their lives, treated 
with great injustice. It is taken for granted 
that the wife of an invalid will care for him 
with angelic sweetness and unfailing devo- 
tion, that she will cheerily resign the pleas- 
ures which would be hers if her husband 
were well and strong, and that she will 
never for one instant repine or murmur at 
any burden which his weakness necessarily 
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Jays on her shoulders. But if the husband 
be\the one who is strong and well and the 
wife the invalid, wearing out days and weeks 
in wasting pain, shut into the narrow con- 
fines of her chamber and unable to bear her 
share in the activities of the world, people 
appear to take the husband’s impatience of 
the situation for granted. They speak pity- 
ingly of him as of one defrauded of his right 
to happiness, or they are surprised if they 
hear that he is loving and loyal and unsur- 
passed,in tenderness and what the French 
call les petits soins. 

This is simply and unthinkingly to award 
to women the monopoly of the sweet home 
virtues, to strip one sex of heroic and noble 
attributes and heap them upon the opposite. 
A little fairness is in order. Which of us 
has not seen over and over instances of tlie 
peerless unselfishness of husbands, has not 
known of their utter and unstinted conse- 
cration to their wives through years of suf- 
fering on the one side and of the gentlest 
strength and compassion on the other? In- 
deed, the suffering of an invalid wife seems 
to call out in a good man the deepest sym- 
pathy, the sweetest patience, the tenderest 
regard. There is nothing that a strong man 
does not wish and does not endeavor to do 
to his utmost ability for the woman he loves 
when he sees her tortured and tried. His 
patience is proof against her caprices and 
whims. He bears with her petulance and 
her unreason, and the very least shade of 
improvement fills his soul with gladness. 

Not to speak of extraordinary cases, as, 
for instance, of one known to me, in which 
almost twice seven years have passed since 
the little wife, so blooming on her bridal 
day, has taken even one step across her 
chamber floor, in which the brave, manly 
husband has simply expended himself for 
her comfort, her cheer, her entertainment, 
loving her in her invalidism even more than 
in the earlier period of health. We can see 
in every street, in every village, husbands 
showing more than a woman’s tenderness—a 
man’s—during the ailments and sicknesses, 
protracted and wearisome, of beloved wives. 

Of course when we say this we are not 
emphasizing the conduct of the husbands 
as specially saintlike or remarkable for mag- 
nanimity. We are only claiming what is 
perfectly true, that equally with married 
women married men frequently bear them- 
selves with gentleness, fidelity and uncom- 
plaining fortitude and courage in circum- 
stances which involve hardship to both par- 
ties, that equally with wives husbands show 
the loveliness of those virtues which we call 
passive when the occasion comes to call 
them forth. 

That the passive virtues exist in their 
fullest and most glorious development in 
the manliest and bravest of men is an ac- 
cepted conclusion easily verified. Our Lord 


‘Himself was the noblest exemplar of this 


union of courage and patience; in Him, the 
flower of the race, were combined all quali- 


ties which belong to the man and to the 


woman. No mother or sister was ever so 
tenderly sensitive, so intensely compassion- 
ate, as He. No soldier leading a forlorn 
hope was ever so brave and undaunted in 
the face of peril and scorn. 

A letter lies before me. ‘‘In three 
months,’’ says the writer, a man whose 
wedding day dawned forty years ago, ‘I 
have left my darling only four times, and 
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then for a hurried visit to my office. She is 
very weak, but so patient, so lovely—never 
so precious as at this hour.’’ ‘‘ Mother is 
very feeble,” said a daughter, referring to a 
parent who had passed the golden milestone 
of fifty wedded years, ‘‘but father suffers 
more than she does. When she is compar- 
atively strong he feels well. When she has 
a bad day he is depressed and unwilling to 
stir from her side. He is always her nurse, 
letting no one else take the care of her at 
night.’’ 

This husband and wife had lived heart 
to heart so long that the children carried 
and carry about a fear that when one goes 
the other will not tarry. ‘‘One knock” will 
‘*ope heaven’s door and let both in.”’ 


CHRISTMASTIDE SUGGESTIONS. 


BY SARAH A. MOORE, 


‘The hard times of which we hear so much 
will not kill the Christmas spirit. We shall 
all wish to send gifts to those we love, but 
for some of us it will be necessary to begin 
early and make nimble fingers do the work 
of dollars. 

With the polished table the long banished 
lamp mat has again come into use, though 
it is not the gorgeous affair of other days. 
It may be of thick white linen, cut in the 
shape of a large flat flower, the edge worked 
in deep, close buttonhole stitch with heavy 
white silk, and then trimmed close to the 
embroidery, though one is sometimes fringed 
with a drawn work border. Or it may be 
made of gray or brown chamois skin, 
painted in oil colors. The paints used 
should be squeezed upon blotting paper un- 
til the oil has been somewhat absorbed and 
then mixed with a little turpentine. The 
most effective design is a border of rather 
large flowers, arranged so as to form a con- 
tinuous edge, from which the leather should 
be cut. 

A pretty calendar is a constant reminder 
of the giver and may be wery inexpensive. 
Take twelve large, thick cards, of the size 
known by stationers as correspondence 
ecards. With pen and ink sketch on each of 
these the calendar for one month, and then 
with water colors, or oil colors which have 
been treated in the way suggested for the 
lamp mat, paint on each one a flower sug 
gestive of the month or a tiny landscape. 
Punch two round holes near one edge, and 
tie loosely together like the leaves of a book. 

So long as women are condemned to go 
without pockets in their gowns, so long will 
fancy bags of all sorts be a necessity. One 
which will hold the handkerchief and purse 
in one end, and the needle work or smal! 
purchases in the other, is made of soft silk 
in the shape of an old-fashioned coin purse, 
that is, a long, narrow bag, closed at both 
ends but with the seam at the’ side left 
open for a little way in the middle of the 
bag. The edges of the bag and the lining 
should be neatly blindstitched together at 
this opening. Two rings, large enough to 
slide freely on the bag, have a crocheted 
covering, and these serve to divide the con- 
tents of the bag as our grandmothers di- 
vided the silver coins in one end of the purse 
from the coppers in the other. 

A fan bag would be very convenient for 
any one who attends many parties or public 
entertainments. A yard of six inch wide 
ribbon is doubled and sewed together at the 
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edges to make a bag fifteen inches deep. 
This is drawn with .narrow ribbons which 
make loops by which it may be carried, 
leaving a frill of three inches, which may be 
fringed. ‘The only decoration needed is to 
outline in irregular letters, ‘‘My Lady’s 
Fan.”’ 

For a housekeeper doilies of all kinds are 
more than ever the rage, and grow more 
dainty year by year. A recent fad is to use 
them under tumblers, they are used with 
saltcellars, with the thousand and one odd 
pieces of china and glass which go to the 
furnishing of the modern table. <A fringed 
doily of fine linen has some flat flower, 
like the wild rose, worked in each corner, 
and a bit of the edge trimmed out, the 
fringe extending to the flower in the oppo- 
site corner. A very odd design is to cut the 
material in the form of a triangle with three 
equal sides. Fringe the base, work a flower 
with the point of a petal at the apex of the 
triangle and a flower at the other corners, 
with the space between filled closely with 
the flowers, forming a continuous edge, 
which is cut out. 

The use of linen is by no means confined 
to the table but extends to every room. A 
case for veils is made of fine, white crash. 
A piece twenty-six inches long and seven 
inches wide is bound with narrow ribbon 
and each end folded over to make a pocket 
six inches deep. The pockets are kept in 
shape by tacking the bound edges together 
withinvisible stitches. This is folded again, 
bringing the pockets to face each other, and 
is embroidered with detached flowers and 
in oddly shaped letters: 

Hide what hides my lady’s face 
Within this fair and dainty case. 
~ Within this sweet and dainty case 
Are filmy veils for thy fair face. 
This has the merit of being easily laundered, 
as it is only necessary to remove the fasten- 
ings and it becomes a flat strip. 

A dainty basket for rings or the little 
odds and ends that litter up a dressing ta- 
ble is made of linen. With pale pink silk 
buttonhole the outlines of a large, flat flower, 
like a lily, with five broad petals. This is 
starched stiff and the ends of the petals 
turn up so as to form a little tray, being 
held in place by very narrow ribbon, which 
is passed through eyelets worked near the 
edge of the petals. 

A photograph case may be made of stiff 
white linen duck in the style of the case for 
veils, but should be lined with silk and the 
edges of the pockets bound together instead 
of tacked. A very pretty one is worked 
with yellow and lined with yellow silk. 
Brown duck would be particularly effective 
tor this photograph case, and combines well 


‘with certain shades of yellow. With the 


flowers, if one chooses, may be outlined the 
words, ‘‘A Counterfeit Presentment.” An- 
other photograph holder is made of a half- 
yard‘of ribbon six inches wide, fringed at 
the ends and divided unequally by a bow of - 
narrow ribbon. A photograph is held in 
place on the longer end of the ribbon by 
double rows of rings with a crocheted cov- 
ering of silk of the same shade as the rib- 
bon. The rings are sewed together firmly, 
but only one edge is fastened to the ribbon, 
leaving room for the upper and lower edges 
of the photograph to slip under. A brush 
broom holder is made in the same way, ex- 
cept that the rings which form the pocket 
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for the broom are in four graduated rows 
and fastened to the ribbon only at the sides. 

A banneret of wide ribbon is painted with 
the back of a man in a very English looking 
box coat, such as could be taken from a 
tailor’s fashion plate, while above his. head 
is written the invitation, ‘‘Scratch My 
Back.’? One naturally looks at the other 
side of the ribbon to find a piece of fine 
sandpaper, which is fastened to the ribbon. 

A needle-book and emery combined is 
made with a bit of ribbon twelve inches 
long and three inches wide. Fold this in 
half and stitch it across an inch from the 
folded end and also stitch across one side 
of this inch wide pocket. Fill with emery 
powder and sew up the opening by hand. 
Make three little leaves of flannel and fas- 
ten to the inside of the loose ends of ribbon. 
With a fine brush trace on the ribbon: 


If you keep your needles clean and bright, 
Your work will always go just right. 


Floor pillows are a convenient novelty. 
They may be piled in a chimney corner or 
any odd floor space and brought out when 
a footstool is needed or when we are sitting 
round the fire ‘“‘o’ nights.’”?> A handsome 
covering is made of silk cut and sewn as 
for hit or miss carpet rags and then knitted 
or crocheted, It is quite Oriental looking 
and has the advantage of costing little or 
nothing. 

Who has not seen envelopes, cards, scraps 
of paper used to keep the place in a book 
which has been laid down for a moment or 
to which one wishes. to refer again? Why 
not make for either aman or woman who 
does much reading a set of bookmarks? 
These are merely long, narrow strips of 
bristol board or thick water-color paper, 
with the edges either torn or very carefully 
cut and decorated in water colors with some 
quaint design or, if that is beyond the skill 
of the artist, with a quotation from some 
favorite author. 

Very likely you have among your friends 
some plain people who do not care for what 
they call ‘‘gim eracks.”” It is quite possi- 
ble, however, that even they might find 
some of these gifts, any one of which has a 
definite use, so ‘“‘handy to have in the 
house’’ as to be willing to forgive the com- 
bination of use and ornament. 


AFTERMATH. 


BY ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS, ANDOVER. 


Straying through woods and fields, or 
even in driving over country roads, one 
is surprised to see how many flowers are 
left and how abundant are wild fruits and 
berries. The fall dandelion still makes great 
patches of color against somber backgrounds 
of bare alder bushes, the red clover looks 
bright and cheery from its smooth green 
leaves, while the common May weed and 
the sweet scabious, with their shining white 
petals and brilliant yellow centers, cheat 
you into believing that instead of drear 
November it is once more serene September. 

In sheltered spots delicate purple asters 
are not infrequent, and almost all the 
beaches on the North Shore still rejoice ina 
very handsome golden-rod (semper virens), 

_ which, combined with the deep red of the 
samphire, is really dazzling. Upon the 
sandy shores of the North Andover ponds 
the horned bladderwort has not been at all 

_ affected by the frost and the polygonums, 
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white, reddish and red, stand high among 
the bushes and reeds by the riverside, while 
the lovely polygala cruciata (it has no com- 
mon name) is so uncommonly pretty that 
several bunches have been brought in by 
the school children to learnits name. Soap- 
wort gentians linger under many a gray 
stone wall, but I have not found their love- 
lier and far better known fringed cousin for 
a fortnight, although I have been told of 
several gathered since the advent of Novem- 
ber. 

In addition to the above flowers, which 
are mostly peculiar to autumn, there has 
been this year an unusually large number of 
spring and summer plants blooming a sec- 
ond or even third time. Buttercups, ox- 
eyed daisies, Riidbeckias, blue and white 
violets, strawberry and blackberry, wild 
roses and even Mayflowers have rewarded 
our enthusiastic search. As for the hare- 
bell, it does not recognize the existence of 
frost and every year I find it quite up to 
Thanksgiving. Above all, it is the season 
of the mystic witch-hazel, and if a picture 
is desired whose memory will flood the 
dreariest winter day with light one has only 
to note a half-dozen or more bluebirds as 
they dart in and out of the slender twigs and 
hover over the graceful sprays of this mar- 
velous flower. 

Yet tenderly as we cherish these parting 
gifts of our beloved and vanished summer, 
the glory now is of berries and fruits. 
From the gleaming spike of the jack-in-the- 
pulpit, half hidden under the old fence, to 
the drooping clusters of the transparent 
parberry there is an almost infinite variety 
of color and form, and we can no more 
say which is the most beautiful than we 
can set the rose over the lily or the hepatica 
over the violet. Today, Noy. 2, the swamp 
fairly burns along all its margins with the 
scarlet berries of the black alder or prinos; 
the aged trees are richly garlanded with the 
Roxbury waxwork of old New England 
story; the shining hips of the wild rose 
brighten every roadside and the clematis 
seed which, hanging from every bush, is 
yet so comfortably robed in its woolly tufts 
that it must make the shivering robins 
warm even to see it. Here in Essex County 
we have not only the dark blue mavical 
berries of the red osier cornel, the maple 
leaved viburnum with its small, bluish black 
verries, but the dark, royal purple, round 
.eaved smilax and the white, noticeable 
clusters of the panic.2d cornel. 

Perhaps, however, the most beautiful, 
although not the most common, of our 
wild trees at present is the scarlet fruited 
thorn, whose shining green foliage and ex 
quisite white flowers were in June not more 
charming than its perfectly molded, sun 
tinted berries have been for fully six weeks. 
And when one looks at the fruit one is 
almost reconciled to a hedge, for so abun- 
dant and excellent in quality is its some- 
what homely fruit that it will furnish meals 
to many a half-starved bird when the wind 
is fierce and the snow piled high. Our own 
familiar woodbine, too, is now in the hight 


of its beauty, with its smooth blue berries 


shining out from its blood red leaves. 
Seeking the woods we find in early No- 
vember the weird but interesting seed ves- 
sel of the snowy Indian pipe, which, with 
its dark black stains of incipient decay and 
its look of other worldliness, is so strong a 
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contrast to the cheerful red berry of the 
partridge vine and the equally cheerful, but 
far more palatable, plum of the scented 
checkerberry. Stopping lately in some deep 
woods to look at a stump covered with 
lichens and overgrown with mitchella, twin 
flower and creeping snowberry, a rabbit 
came directly into the immediate foreground. 
He looked at me searchingly and vanished. 
Perhaps he wished to warn me against pick- 
ing the berries, he having marked them for 
a midwinter luncheon. Of course all these 
wild fruits attract birds innumerable, mi- 
gratory as well as stay-at-homes, and equally, 
of course, when the wind is still and the 
sun warm, the lowly flowers at the feet of 
trees and shrubs are gladdened by visits 
from wandering bees and from ‘‘the last 
butterfly,’ who, 


Like a winged violet floating in the meek, 
Pink colored sunshine, sinks his velvet feet 
Within the pillared mullein’s delicate down. 


CONVIOTED BY A DOG. 


BY ARTHUR F. STONE, 


Many instances are related of the remark- 
able intelligence of dogs, but rarely does a 
dog secure the conviction of a criminal as in 
the incident here related. 

In one of the farmhouses of a prosperous 
New England town there lived at the time 
of this story the farmer and his wife, their 
daughter and a small but intelligent dog. 
One day the girl was left alone in the house 
when a rough-looking tramp appeared at 
the door. His appearance clearly indicated 
that it was not food he was after, and when 
the girl opened the door the man sprang 
into the room, roughly pushing the girl 
aside. The farmer's daughter knew there 
wasa large sum of money in the house and 
she resolved to protect her father from loss 
at the peril of her life. 

A lively tussle between the strong coun- 
try girl and the tramp then ensued, which 
was interrupted by the entrance of the dog. 
The little animal could uot help in any other 
way than by barking, but he made sucha 
noise that the intruder caught him and shut 
him up inacloset. Before he could renew 
his attack upon the girl she had aroused the 
neighbors by her screams and the tramp es- 
caped without being caught. The girl was 
much injured by the thief’s brutality and it 
was many weeks before she recovered from 
her injuries. 

In the meantime, no trace had been found 
of her assailant. When the haying season 
opened the farmer wanted a hired man and 
engaged a stranger that came to the house 
and applied for work. Thenew man boarded 
with the family and made friends with every- 
body except the dog, who had taken a great 
dislike to him ever since he entered the 
house. The dog would become almost fran- 
tic whenever he saw the hired man around. 
The dog’s continued strange actions finally 
aroused suspicions and the farmer suggested 
to his wife that perhaps the new man was 
the tramp who several months ago had en- 
tered the house. ; 

Finally, his hired man was arrested for 
some petty crime and lodged in the county 
jail to await his trial. The farmer then re- 
solved to test his suspicions and he visited 
the jail and, accompanied by his dog, en- 
tered the prison at the right of the prison- 
er’s cell. The dog became nearly frantic 
with rage and had he been larger would 


‘we learn of Jesus. 


‘and died for them’ as well as for us. 
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have torn the man to pieces. The farmer 
then accused the man of the robbery and 
he made a full confession. He was imme- 
diately taken before a magistrate and sen- 
tenced by the court to a long term of years 
in the State’s prison. The faithful dog had 


secured his conviction. 
Se ee 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 


SOME OF GOD’S PROMISES OF 
A SAVIOUR, 


FOURTH LESSON. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Illustrate by the ladder previously ° de- 
scribed. Review last week’s lesson by hav- 
ing the children put the rounds of the ladder 
in place, expecting them to tell the name on 
each before doing so. Review also the prom- 
ises and the dates on the side pieces of the 
ladder. Let the children add up the five hun- 
dreds on their fingers and on the blackboard, 
finding the number of years that have passed 
since Adam’s time, since Christ’s time, and 
how many years went by from Adam to 
Christ. Write the words Jesus Christ on the 
ninth round with the name Mary; also write 
it on the side piece, using red ink or gilt. 
Opposite the four rounds above the ninth 
write in order 500, 1,000, 1,500 and 1893 A. D. 
(explain these letters), and pin papers marked 
500 years between the rounds. In passing 
notice 1492, Columbus, calling attention to the 
fact that God appeared to Moses in the burn- 
ing bush about 1492 years before Christ. 

Begin this fourth lesson by reading Gen. 28: 
10-22. Notice that God gave a promise which 
was not only for Jacob but for all the world, 
verse 14; see John 3: 16 and Phil. 2: 5-9. 
There is a ladder reaching from earth up to 
God by which we may reach heaven. Beliey- 
ing on and loving the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
died on the cross for us, is the ladder by 
which we may reach the many mansions 
above that Jesus has gone to prepare for us, 
John 14: 2 and 6. 

In studying about these different men 
whose names we wrote on the rounds of the 
ladder, have we not noticed how God was al- 
ways giving and giving tothem? Best of all 
God promised and gave His only beloved Son; 
and it is the birthday of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God born as the child of Mary, that we 
celebrate at Christmastime. Christmas means 
Christ mass—service for or celebration of the 
birth of Christ. Notice how God has been giv- 
ing ever since He gave the beautiful garden 
to Adam. He gave the ark of safety to Noah; 
He gave riches, blessings, honors, eiularen 
long life and wisdom to Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Judah, David, Solomon, Zerubbabel 
and Mary. God did not ask them to give Him 
anything but they did make offerings to Him 
showing their thankfulness, and then He 
blessed them still more. Read and explain 
these verses: Noah, Gen. 8: 20 and 9:1; Abra- 
ham, Gen. 12: 1; 2,7; Isaac, Gen. 26: 4, 12, 24, 
25; Jacob, Gen. 28: 14, 22; David, 2 Sam. 8: 10, 
11 and 7: 16 and 22: 50 and 51; Solomon, 
1 Kings 3: 5; 4: 29; 8: 59-63. 

These men gave to God even though they did 
not fully understand the promise of the birth 
of a Saviour. The promise came true nearly 
2,000 years ago; God has blessed people who 
have loved Him ever since that time. God’s 
gift to the world was His own dear Son. He 
gives us more blessings than we can count— 
pleasant homes in a Christian country, pleas- 
ant schools, kind parents and teachers, plenty 
to eat and to wear, our Sunday school where 
But many thousands of 

children never heard of Jesus and His love. 
They have no schools, they do not have half 
enough food or clothing, they live in dark, 
dirty huts, their parents do net care for them 
as yours do. Jésus- loves these poor. people 
How 
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shall they know of Him? Christian men and 
women, called missionaries, go to tell the peo- 
ple in these dark lands of Jesus, and when 
they learn to love Him they love one another 
and have schools and happy homes. There 
are only a few missionaries for the many thou- 
sands of people who do not know of Jesus. 
More would go if there were money enough. 
God does not want us to build altars and put 
offerings on them to Him as Jacob did, but He 
tells us how He wants us to give to Him to 
show our thanks for His blessings, Matt. 25: 
31-46; Proy. 19: 17. Those who are living in 
sin and do not believe on Jesus have their 
souls ‘‘in prison,” Isa. 42: 7; John 14: 6; 8: 
32. So if we give to help send missionaries 
to those whose ‘‘souls”’ are “‘in prison”? we 
are giving to Jesus. 

We have said that Christmas is the birth- 
day of Jesus. What do loving friends do for 
us on our birthdays? Do we love Jesus? 
Are we His friends? Can we fail to love Him 


when He has given His life for us and is pre-. 


paring a place in heaven for us? We are 
beginning to save money for Christmas pres- 
ents; papas and mammas are beginning to 
think what nice things will please their boys 
and girls the most. What if some of the boys 
and girls should find it in their hearts to say, 
“‘T believe it would make Jesus glad and that 
I should be happier on His birthday, Christ- 
mas, if I should ask mamma and papa to give 
me fewer presents and let me give the money 
to poor people and to help send missidharies 
to those who do not know that Jesus was 
born and died for them, for Jesus calls these 
people ‘my brethren’; and what if I should 
give up part of the money I am saving for 
Christmas candy and give it on Jesus’ birth- 
day to some poor child who has not the many 
things that I have to make me happy.”’ 

For symbol gifts. for this lesson cut from 
cardboard two strips one inch wide and, re- 
spectively, three and seveninches long. Draw 
lines across the long strip and write on it 
Jacob’s ladder; on the shorter strip write 
Jesus Christ, and with a needle and thread 
fasten it on the back of the longer strip, the 
lengths of each being the same way; thus the 
shorter strip is entirely hidden, but it may be 
turned around and the ladder is changed into 
a cross. The wooden ladder may be changed 
into a cross in a similar way to emphasize the 
explanation of Gen. 28: 14, John 3: 16 and 
Phil. 2: 5-9, as given above in this lesson. 
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ae Reunion — 


of the Whole Family 


On Thanksgiving day give your family a good old- 
fashioned dinner, finishing it up with a delicious 
Mince Pie; but do not spend days of work and worry 
over the mince meat; just send to oe grocer for a 


package of the 


NONE-SUCH | 


——CONDENSED—— 


which has all the good qualities, but none of the hard 


work of the best home-made article. 


fashioned luxury made by new-fashioned skill. 
for it at your grocers, or send 12 cts. for full size pack- 
age by mail, postpaid. This will make two large pies. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 


Ay ES 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
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This lesson, on the true idea of keeping 
Christmas, is given thus early in the Christ- 
mas series of lessons in order that it may be 
kept constantly before the minds of the chil- 
dren from now until Dec. 25. In each of the 
lessons to follow until then reference should 
be made to the facts of this lesson with per- 
sonal application to the duty and joy we may 
have in giving to God. 


<—_ 


“7 wish,” sighed Jarley to his wife, “ that I 
could get a receipt for happiness.” ‘ Well, 
perhaps sometime if you will give me a little 
happiness I’ll give you a receipt for it,” re- 
turned Mrs. J.—Harper’s Bazar. 


——— 


Visitor: “So your brother is taking lessons 
on the violin. Is he making progress ?’’ 

Little girl: “‘Yes’m, he’s got so now we can 
tell whether he is tuning or playing.”’— Good 
News. 


CoC LEV ELANDSCS 


Food Stays 
Moist 


and fresh, is light and 
wholesome if made with 


Ceyelana: 


It is more powerful and 
therefore more econom- 
ical than other brands. 
No secret about its in- 
gredients either. They 
are printed on the label. 


Pure & Sure. 
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e4OV BAKING OND 


Try this old- 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 


Y DEAR CORNERERS: 
Now that the great Colum- 
bian Fair of 1893 is ended, 
our round-hatted boy, with 
the world above him, the 
X before him and his cane 
behind him, has _ disap- 
peared, not to be seen 
again until the next great 
fair which will usher in the 

@ twentieth century—unless, 

indeed, our unaccountable 
foreman smuggles him in some week when 

I am absent and, as usual, in some most 
inappropriate connection. So now we re- 

turn to the old order of questions and an- 

Swers and current letters. The first letter 
which I shall print is the Jast one received, 

because it confirms what I have just said. 

WEYMOUTH, Mass. 
Dear Friend Clover: Some time ago [Oct. 5] 
D. F. amused himself by slandering you. I 
have looked fora contradiction from you, but 
have seen none. Perhaps you do not know 
what be said. It was that you were a lazy, 
good-for-nothing cat and that all you did was 
to sleep on a rug in tront of the fire. Now 
what do you think of such words from the 
pen of a gentleman, even if he is ‘ despotic?”’ 

I hope all the rats in Rat-land will visit his 

office every night until he takes back those 

words. I will speak about it to the next rat 

I see. I will sign this letter myself. Can 

you write? I have studied reading, writing 

and geography, and vocal and instrumental 
music. I do not lke instrumental music, but 

T like to sing very much. 

Your loving friend, Jimmie D. 


As it is against our rule to print letters 
without knowing the full name, and as I 
never like to present anything to the Cor- 
nerers which is not entirely genuine and 
truthful, I wrote for further particulars and 
received this: 


The “ D” in Jimmie’s name is for Diamond. 
He got it from a diamond shaped spot on his 
nose. We used to get a map and hold his paw 
and point out places on it and tell him what 
they were. He was taught to read in thesame 
way. Yes, he did reaily sign his name with a 
pen between his claws—with his mistress’s 
help. Yours truly, Amy K. 


Our Kitty C. is a very amiable, peaceable 
cat and.has taken no notice whatever of the 
accusation complained of. Although he has 
lain quietly on his shaggy mat all day long, 
just now when I began to read this letter 
he arose and walked dignifiedly across the 
room, jumped upon a box and looked calmly 
out of the window. I feel sure that if he 
knew those rats were on their way to D. F.’s 
office he would intercept them and kill 
every one of them rather than allow them 
to trouble him! 

I have tried to keep in mind several ques- 
tions to ask you, most of them in the line 
of mathematics, which of course you all 
study. One of them I thought of when I 
examined, more than once, the great relief 
map of the United States exhibited in the 
Government Building at the World’s Fair. 
The explapvation said that every distance 
and hight on the map were in exact propor- 
tion to the real distance and hight; the pro- 
portion was one-millionth. 
million is a large number, but it did not at 
first seem to me possible that a million such 
maps would be equal to this great earth. 
‘Mountains which-I had spent weary hours 
in climbing could scarcely be felt under the 
finger as having any elevation. Gray’s Peak 
in the Rockies (in reaching whose lofty top 
I once nearly froze to death) and Pike’s Peak 
(of which-the little Colorado boy sang a few 
weeks ago) were only one sixth of an inch 


I know that a, 
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high. Wide rivers were equally insignifi- 
cant. The longest distance in our country, 
I believe, is from Key West in Florida to the 
island of Attu, west of Alaska, 5,500 miles 
—represented on the model by twenty-nine 
feet. I asked an intelligent student from 
the University of Michigan, who was look- 
ing at it with me, if that was the right pro- 
portion. He did notknow. Will you please 
figure this out? 

Another ? belongs to arithmetic but not 
to geography. A friend of mine told me 
one evening (on the moveable sidewalk) that 
the restaurant keeper could give him no 
cream in his coffee that afternoon because 
he had none, although he had started with 
eleven barrels of milk; he had used also one 
and one-half tons of sugar (for coffee) and 
had taken in already for lunches that day | 
$4,000. I thought at the time that my friend 
—or the restaurant man—had made a mis- 
take, but having seen the figures of the food 
consumed there on Chicago Day (200,000 
ham sandwiches by one company !) I think 
the statement may have been true. I will 
leave it to your pencils to decide. 

A lively little friend of mine who is always 
astir himself came into my library the other 
day to see what a ster meant. The word oc- 
curred in an example of his arithmetic les- 
son: ‘‘If I purchase 56 bbls. of flour at $11 
a bbl, and in pay for it give 48 sters of wood 
at $2 a ster, how much money do I pay?” 
We found the word in Webster.and the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, although spelled a little 
differently. I suppose you know—but there 
was no such thing as a ster in ‘‘ Compound 
Numbers’ when I went to school. 

That reminds me of a story told by S. N. 
this morning at breakfast. A boy was asked 
in her school, What is a compound number? 
He replied, ‘‘ One or more denominations of 
the same kind.’ Give an example. He im- 
mediately said, ‘‘ Two horses and one colt!” 

Now for answers to previous questions: 


: Cuinton, Cr. 
My dear old friend, Mr. Martin: Seeing the 
communication of D. C. S. in the Corner [Oct. 
5] Lsend a copy of the hymn mentioned (‘‘ Fare- 
well, sweet Sabbath of the Lord, farewell’’), 
It was published in the American’ Messenger 
fifty years ago, more or less. Ido not know 
the author, although I have made some effort 
to find out. ‘ The mother’s sweet, low voice,” 
so well remembered by us, has been silent for 
many years, but her Sabbath now needs no 
“farewell.” Cannot the hymn be published 
in the Congregationalist? 
Yours sincerely, r. c. 
The hymn, as sent by Dr. C., may be 
found in the Home of this week. I have 
looked in two or three hundred hymn-books 
but cannot find it. Perhaps some one may 
know the author. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Mr. Martin: Please tell Gertrude J. 
[Sept. 28] that “O! don’t you remember 
sweet <Alice, Ben Bolt,’? was written by 
Thomas Dunn English [M. D., of Fort Lee, 
N.J.] in 1842, at the request of N. P. Willis 
and published in the New Mirror. It became 
one of the most popuiar songs ever written, 
both in America and in Eng!and. It can be 
found now in Houghton, Mifflin and Co.’s 
Riverside Song Book. 
Sincerely yours, . n. M. 
S. E. of Fall River, Mass., T. W..of Water- 
ville, N. Y., and S. H. P. of New York City 
write in addition that the music was com- 
posed by Nelson Kneass. The song is said 
also to be contained in Peters’s Eclectic 
Piano Forte School. _ Mr. Martin. 
P.S. Here comes a little letter from 
Japan, without a word of writing—only 
stamps. But I can ‘‘guess’’ what Cornerer 


sent it, Wasn’t she kind? Mr. M. 


Dear 


‘enables him to save 
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SAN i RATAN : SS 
hocolate 


Cake. 


Is no more troublesome to 
' make than the plainest kind 
of cake if you use Lang’s 
Readymade Chocolate Icing. 
More than half the work is 
already done. ZA 

Price 25c. per Ib. can. At all Grocers. & 


Lang Chocolate Co., Phila., Pa. 
Finest Cocoa and Chocolate makers. 


ON TOIAE 


1 and Health—the three 
Appetite, requisites — combined by 


DIGESTION, e 9 
the use of Ridge Ss Food. 
Send stamp (name publication) for Chromo Cards 


to WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 


sooeeeseeie st een 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As amedicalcomfort andstimulant. The Medi- 
cal Profession recommends highly the use of 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
Try a cup when exhaustéd and see how refresh- 


ing it is. 

This is a of Justus 
feet ° * von Liebig 
of the be 

signature f I on the jar. 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE 
SOS8F2E8188288O880 


Strengthens the optic 
nerves. Weak vision 
means lack of optical 
vitality. 


Powder 


Cures Eczema, 
Begs Chafing, Pimples, 
¥. Itching, Salt Rheum, 
vin B Burns, Sun Burn, 
‘ é Tender Feet, 
Infant Chafing. 


and all inflammation. 


Sold by druggists. 
Price, 50 cents per box, 
postage paid. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN \ 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 


Use COMFORT SOAP for 
the Hands, the Face, the Complexion. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. B. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 

and utilize all the valuable parts 

of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro. 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the meang are limited. A visit to the premises will be 

made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 

request so to do 
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LEsson FoR Nov. 26. Col. 3: 12-25. 
THE OHRISTIAN HOME. 


BY REV. A. E, DUNNING, D.D, 


The church at Colosse was not far from 
those to which the epistle we studied last 
Sunday was addressed. Ephesus was the nat- 
ural seaport of Colosse, and between these 
two cities, though nearer to the latter, stood 
Laodicea and Hieropolis, the churches in these 
three making one group of which Epaphras 
seems to have been the pastor [Col. 4: 12, 13]. 

We cannot help noticing how like the 
opening verses of this lesson are to the clos- 
ing verses of the last, and the counsels which 
follow are almost duplicates of those in the 
letter to the Ephesians. Here, as there, Chris 
tians are exhorted to put off the old man and 
to put on the new, and to cease lying, anger, 
wrath, malice, railing and shameful speaking 
[Col. 3: 8-10].* There also, as here, are the 
same counsels to wives [Eph. 5: 22], to hus- 
bands [28], to children [6: 1], to fathers [4], to 
servants [5] and to masters [9]. It appears, 
then, from these repetitions, that Paul did 
not expect that the church in Colossxz would 
see the letter he had written to that at Ephe- 
sus and other cities, nor that he expected his 
letters would be preserved to future times as 
a manual of instructions. They have not 
been preserved because Paul wrote them for 
that purpose, but because the hearts and con- 
sciences of Christians in all ages have recog- 
nized in these counsels the mind and will of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We are to study this lesson as disclosing 
the ideal Christian home. The foundation of 
it and the life of it is Christian character. 
These verses tell us: 

1. How to get Christian character [vs. 12-14]. 
It is the first essential for making a home, in 
which each is a member ‘of the one family. 
Each must put on as a uniform the graces 
which belong with his position. First of all, 
we must regard him as chosen of God into the 
heavenly family and to have gratefully and 
gladly welcomed the choice. He is ‘‘God’s 
elect, holy and beloved.” 

The first thing he will put on is ‘a heart of 
compassion.” Every one in the home needs 
Sympathy sometimes. Sickness comes, disap- 
pointment, dissatisfaction with self, weariness 
and rasped nerves. The sympathy that is not 
obtrusive, that is felt rather than expressed, 
coming from a sympathetic disposition, oils 
all the machinery of home. 
on kindness, the sunshiny spirit which in- 
stinctively sees where help is needed and nat- 
urally gives it without claiming reward. Hu- 
mility is an important part of this home uni- 
form, for without it sympathy becomes pity, 
which is often offensive. A person conceited 
as to judgment, looks, dress or possessions is 
a constant nuisance in a family. Next come 
meekness and long suffering, which may be 
put together as patience in exercise. It is a 
disposition not to brood over injuries, not to 
suppose slights are intended, in short, not to be 
thinking about one’s self. It leads to forbéar- 
ance of the faults of others and to a readiness 
to forgive if a quarrel has broken out. Those 
who deeply feel their own sins and failures, 
who daily in secret seek and receive the for- 
giveness of Christ, will not long harbor re- 
sentment against any.one in the home. 

All these graces belong in Christian charac- 
ter. They are parts of the uniform to be 
always worn in the home. But they will 
not stay on of themselves. The Christian, 
with them all, is only partially dressed for 
home life. Over them all he must put on love 
as ‘‘the bond of perfectness.’’ That will hold 


them alltogether. With that as his cloak he 
- is fully clothed. i 


2, How to keep Christian charagter [vs. 15-17]. 


Next he will put. 
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Christ said to His disciples, ‘‘My peace I give 
unto you”’—the peace which He had learned 
through the discipline of obedience to the will 
of God. Let that be umpire in your hearts, 
Paul said. Let it calm your internal conflicts 
and settle all difficulties. between you. Keep 
at peace with Christ and you will not be out 
of harmony with His brethren and His chil- 
dren. It is the real bond of unity in the 
home. It inspires gratitude and gratitude 
finds expression. 

The thoughts of Christ as the Master will 
often be repeated in the Christian home and 
will be constantly in mind. Music, too, isa 
great help to peace and happiness. <A sweet 
voice is a choice gift, and nowhere is it worth 
so much as at home. It gives new meaning 
to those ancient psalms which express the 
hopes, fears, aspirations and loves of human 
hearts in all times. It gives helpful expres- 
sion to the hymns which the deep spirit of 
devotion among the people of God is continu- 
ally producing, and it makes all Christian 
poetry beautiful and inspiring. Happy are 
the homes whose inmates know how to sing 
and do sing the songs which pure hearts love. 


-Rarely does sin conquer the hearts out of 


which sweet: songs flow. The famous Scotch 
preacher, Christmas Evans, in one of his ser- 
mons, describes Satan hovering over the earth 
in search of prey. He espies a maiden sitting 
in a doorway, the picture of innocence. He 
says to himself: ‘‘I’ll enter her heart and fill 
it with evil imaginings. I’ll drag her down 
step by step till she shall plunge into the 
depths of despair.”” But as he approaches her 
he hears her softly singing: 
Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah, ‘ 
Pilgrim through this barren land; 
Iam weak but Thou art mighty, 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand. 
He exclaims with a howl of rage, ‘* That place 
is all occupied!” and disappears into the 
darkness. 

In the Christian home kindness flows from 
Christly hearts. Together daily they repeat 
the words of Christ, together sing His praises, 
together utter their thanksgivings and speak 
and act in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God the Father through Him. That 
is the picture nearest to heaven of anything 
on earth. Such homes are the safety of the 
land, the strength of the Church, the true 
training place for children and the joy of 
Christ. 

3. How to exercise Christian character in differ- 
ent positions in the household [vs. 18-23]. The 
family is a unit and its peace is marred when 
one tries to get into the place of another. In 
a well ordered family there can be only one 
head. In a Christian family that head is the 
husband and father [v. 18]. The wife gladly 
yields to him this position ‘‘ as is fitting in the 
Lord.”’ The wife who claims the place of the 
man in the family or in society or in govern- 
ment is at war with the church and its Mas- 
ter. When she has logic enough to know this 
she fights the church, when she has not she 
scolds it. But the husband may demand of 
the wife only what love requires [v. 19]. Her 
insight is often truer than his judgment, and 
he will respect it and often be guided by it. 
They twain are one and through mutual love 
they act as one. ‘A man‘can hardly more cer- 
tainly spoil his home than by being bitter 
against his wife. 

The rules of the Christian household will be 
simple and reasonable, in which both parents 
concur and Christian children will be law- 
abiding [v. 20]. The honor of the family re- 
quires that its unity shall be maintained. 
Divorce is disgrace, whether between husband 
and wife or between parents and children 
No honorable child would discredit his parents 
before the community. 

But fathers, and mothers too, may not pro- 
voke their children [v. 21]. Dr. Bushnell has 
pointed ont how this is often done in an ex- 
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cellent sermon with this verse asa text. He 
names as causes of the discour. sement of piety 
in children, ungovernable passion of parents, 
too much prohibition, imperious and unfeel- 
ing commands, a fault-finding habit, a vindic- 
tive spirit, hasty and false accusations and an 
anxiety for children ‘‘ by which some parents 
keep them ina continual torment of suppres- 
sion.’ It ought to be a sufticient lesson to 
parents simply to mention this catalogue. 

When Paul wrote this letter Christians held 
slaves, and these he counseled to make their 
service to their masters a part of their service 
to God, promising them that if they did so 
they should receive the rewards of faithful 
service [vs. 22-25]. He told them, too, that 
whether slave or master did wrong to the 
other he would be punished for it by Him 
who in awarding rewards and punishments 
makes no distinctions because of position. 
This counsel is suited to the relations between 
employers and employed now, whether in the 
home or shop or factory. The secret of suc- 
cess is in doing every service as well as one 
can, as serving the Lord Christ. Many a dis- 
appointed underling, many a man and woman 
who cannot find work, are failures in life be- 
cause they have not heeded this message: 
‘“‘Whatsoever ye do, work heartily, as unto 
the Lord and notunto men.’”’ Chap.4: lought 
to be in chap. 3, and should have closed this 
lesson. Masters are servants also, and should 
treat their servants in the same spirit as they 
expect their Master in heaven to treat them. 

No household will fail of happiness and 
peace whose members follow these directions. 
Obedience to them would make the ideal soci- 
ety, heaven realized on earth. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK. 


We talked last Sunday about a pattern and 
the need of following the pattern exactly, if 
one would have a good garment to wear. 
When the new garment is made what becomes 
of the one that is worn out? Do you ever 
wish to put on the soiled and ragged dress 
again? Who has given us a pattern for a new 
life, that is, for a new way of living? What 
are some of the old garments to be put off? 
(Review the list made last week.) Do you 
think the new man or the new boy or girl 
ought to wear their old garments of sin any 
more? Is there any time when it is right to 
put off the new robe of righteousness? It 
often happens that you may have a different 
dress to wear to church or to make visits from 
the one you wear at home, but the new life 
you put on when you take Jesus as your pat- 
tern you must never lay aside. It is to be 
worn always, at school and at home just as 
much asinthechurch. In one of his letters 
Paul writes of what one should do at home to 
follow the Christ pattern. 

Make a drawing of a house and write above 
it a Christian home. What makes a home? 
Lead the children to see that the people who 
live in the house make the home. What do 
we call those who live together in one home? 
Yes, the family. How many people in your 
family? Hold up the left hand and name the 
people of the ‘‘finger family.” Name them 
for the members of the real family and sing 
Froebel’s Finger Song: 


This is the mother, kind and dear; 

This is the father, with hearty cheer; 

This is the brother, stout and tall; 

This is the sister, who plays with her doll; 

This is the little one, pet of all; 

Behold the whole family, great and small. 
Point to the different fingers as the members 
of the family are named. Show that each 
finger must help in its place to make a good 
hand and each member of the family must do 
his part in order to make a goodhome. What 
are the duties for those who live in a home 
where Christ is the pattern? We need to 
know especially what belongs to the children, 
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What can they do tomakeagoodhome? Here 
is the children’s commandment, ‘‘ Children, 
obey your parents in all things.’”’ By simple 
illustrations show what true obedience in all 
things is. Why are children to obey? -“ For 
this is well pleasing in the Lord.’”’ Write the 
commandment over the house on the board 
and give each child a card to carry home with 
the house and the text upon it. 


<a> 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Nov. 19-25. Justifiable Spiritual Confi- 


dence. Isa. 50: 7-10; Phil. 4: 10-13: 2 Tim. 
1; 8-12. (See prayer meeting editorial.) 
: — 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Nov. 26—Dec. 2. 
ice. Ps. 68:19; 92: 1-5. 

What is the ideal Thanksgiving service for 
a company of young people? Surely not the 
glib and thoughtless recitation of Scripture 
verses or stanzas of hymns, neither should it 
be a mere cataloguing of mercies with little 
consideration of the one from whom they 
flow or the end which they are designed to 
serve. How would it do to try a new plan? 
Let the blackboard he employed and upon it 
let the leader write, one by one as they are 
suggested from different persons present, the 
things which ought to evoke thankfulness. 
The great common blessings which all have 
enjoyed will naturally be suggested first. Such 
gifts as the sunshine and fresh air, the fruit- 
fulearth and the gracious heavens, health and 
reason, food and raiment, home and friends, 
the delights of travel, the privileges of the 
sanctuary, opportunity to work for Christ, the 
joy of winning others to Him—these and other 
things will be suggested as reasons for grati- 
tude. Coming closer to the individual life, 
there will doubtless be some special personal 
favors and satisfactions which one and an- 
other will be glad to add to the list. 

Now in another column let ‘a list be made of 
the things which seem to be afflictions in one 
or more of which many of those present must 
have shared to a greater or less extent—ill- 
ness and bereavement, poverty and loneliness, 
disappointment and sorrow, mistakes and fail- 
ures, wasted opportunities and the like. Add 
to these some suggestion of the great public 
calamities and catastrophes of the year. Now 
let the effort be to transfer from the column 
of afflictions to the column of mercies as many 
entries as possible. Let the list of afflictions 
be enumerated one by one, and in any case 
where one present has suffered the trouble 
specified and found it a blessing in disguise 
let it be erased and entered in the opposite 
column. For every affliction mentioned it is 
probable that some one in the company may 
be found who can testify that it has proved a 
source of spiritual profit. And if he or she in 
a few words will tell why and how sorrow 
has been transmuted into joy and loss into 
gainit will add much to the interest and value 
of the meeting. By this exchange of con 
fidences Christian hearts will be drawn closer 
together and souls that are yet in the dark- 
ness may be guided to the light. Then as re- 
spects the more public and extensive disasters 
of the past year attention might be called, 
for instance, to the manifestations of sympa- 
_thy called forth by the suffering at the South 
from the ravages of great storms. - Only last 
week a long train bearing supplies for the 
relief of the stricken ones left New York 
City. 

It is especially fitting this year that we 
should try to see the providential intent of 
apparent afiliction, for more persons than or- 
dinarily come to their thanksgiving with anx- 
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ious hearts and lacking the comforts and per- 
haps in many cases the necessaries of life. 
To be able to see that despite these adversi- 
ties God is still the tender Heavenly Father 
will lead one to sing songs of gratitude even 
in the night season. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 30: 5; 119: 164, 171, 172; 
146-150 ; Isa. 12:1, 2;61: 1- see Matt.11: 25; John 
11: 41, 42; Acts 2: 46, 47; 16: 23-26; Rom. 6: 
17, 18; 2 Cor. 2 9:15; Eph. 5: 18-20; Phil. 
1: 3,4; 4:6; 1 Tim. 1: 12-14; Heb. 13: 15, 16; 
1Pet. 16,7. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR INDIAN CHURCHES. 


Probably few of the readers of the Congrega- 
tionalist know how many churches we have 
among the red men, and therefore some items 
in regard to the growth, benevolent contribu- 
tions and Sunday schools of the Indian 
churches in North and South Dakota and Ne- 
braska may be received with interest. 

Perhaps the church at Standing Rock, Fort 
Yates, N. D., of which Rev. G. W. Reed, super- 
intendent of the A. M. A. mission at Fort 
Yates, is the pastor, shows the most remarka- 
ble record. They have received during the 
past year fifty-seven on confession and two by 
letter. Forty-five adults have been baptized 
and twenty-nine infants consecrated to the 
Lord. The benevolent contributions of the 
church reach the astonishing total of $317, and 
400 Indian children have been enrolled in the 
Sunday school. This is certainly a marvelous 
showing for a church composed entirely of 
Indians. The pastor and fellow-missionaries 
in this field testify that they have been ex- 
ceedingly careful in their examinations of 
candidates for church membership, and have 
refused many who have applied, encouraging 
them to wait rather than to take this step 
hastily. 

Another North Dakota church, that at Fort 
Berthold, having as its pastor Supt. C. L. 
Hall, reports a special year of fruitfulness as 
the outcome of many seasons of seed-sowing. 
At the meeting of the Dakota Indian Mission 
Council held at Fort Berthold last May seven- 
teen converted Indians were admitted to the 
church on confession ‘and one of the teachers 
came into fellowship at.the same time by let- 
ter. Most of the new members were men and 
women in young married life who brought 
their children for consecration, but there were 
also among the number two venerable Chris- 
tians, Mr. Poor Wolf and his wife, the latter a 
cripple who could not stand during the service. 
Two daughters of Poor Wolf, Marian and Otta, 
had longed and prayed for years for the con- 
version of their parents and were overjoyed 
when the father declared that he wanted now 
to ‘‘follow after his daughters’ God.’ The 
Sunday school of the Fort Berthold church 
has a membership of 269 pupils, and all are 
interested Bible students. 

Prominent among the South Dakota churches 
is the Rosebud Church at White River, under 
the pastoral care of Lot Frazier. Twelve:have 
been added on confession during the year, 
twelve adult baptisms solemnized and ten in- 
fants consecrated, while benevolent contribu- 
tions have amounted to $225. Clarence Ward 
supplies the church at Cherry Creek, Cheyenne 
River, organized in June, 1892. Thirty-one 
have been admitted to membership during 
the year and $327 have been contributed for 
church and benevolent purposes. Other South 
Dakota churches, some of them with Indian 
pastors, show encouraging growth, Stephen 
Yellow Hawk, pastor at Bad River, is doing 
efficient service and reports seven additions 
to his church, six on confession. At Oahe 
there have been three new members admitted 
as a result of the work of Rey. Eli Spotted 
Bear; while at Burrell Church, Ponca Creek, 
where Rey. Francis Frazier has conducted 
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fession, Yet another Indian church is at 
Moreau River, under the pastoral care of Rev. 
John Blanchard. Twelve have been added 
on confession during the year and the contri- 
butions have amounted to nearly $200. These 
various churches have been greatly assisted 
by the aid and counsel of Superintendents 
T. L. Riggs and J. F. Cross who, although 
they are not the credited pastors of any of the 
churches, act as visiting pastors in the dis- 
tricts of Oahe and Rosebud and associate 
churches. 

The Nebraska Indian churches are certainly 
not behind in aggressive work. ‘The pastor 
of Bazile Church at Santee Agency, Rev. 
James Garvie, reports forty received into mem- 
bership during the year. He has been suc- 
cessfully carrying on general missionary work 
in connection with his pastoral duties. To 
Pilgrim Church in the same place the year 
has also been one of marked spiritual pros- 
perity. Its venerable pastor, Rev. Artemus 
Ehnamani, still serves the church. There 
have been seventeen additions and the con- 
tributions for local work and other benevo- 
lences were remarkably large, amounting to 
$700. 

AROUSING MISSIONARY ENTHUSIASM AMONG THE 
YOUNG. 


A new missionary movement has been 
started in the West. The Christian Endeavor 
Missionary Institute has inaugurated its ex- 
tension course of six missionary lectures under 
the auspices of the local Christian Endeavor 
unions in many towns of Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska and other States. 
The Y. M. C. Associations, the Y. W. C. Asso- 
ciations and the volunteer bands of colleges 
in the college towns, where the course has 
met with great success, have united with the 
Endeavorers in missionary mass meetings and 
listened to eloquent appeals for the unevan- 
gelized in our own and foreign lands, and the 
outcome is a Wave of enthusiasm resulting in 
much practical work for missions. In Mil- 
waukee the presidents of the Endeavor Socie- 
ties and the pastors of sixteen of the leading 
churches united in sending in an application 
for this course, and gave Rey. N. D. Hillis, 
D.D., the first lecturer, a rousing reception, 
and hein turn gave them an inspiring address. 
In the Missouri Valley lectures are now oad 
given at various centers. 

Aside from its missionary extension course 
the institute successfully carried out the plan 
of having 100 simultaneous missionary meet- 
ings in Chicago on Oct. 1, thus filling more 
platforms with missionary speakers on a 
greater variety of topics and reaching a 
vaster audience than did the Missionary Con- 
gress at the Art Institute. Plans are also 
being perfected for courses of missionary lec- 
tures in the theological seminaries of the city 
and courses on medical missions at the med- 
ical colleges. A great field seems to lie before 
this institute, and the hearty co-operation of 
the mission boards of the different denomina- 
tions, as well as the measure of success which 
has so far attended its efforts in every direc- 
tion, promise well for the future. 

This institute is under the direction of the 
Illinois Christian Endeavor Union in co-oper- 
ation with prominent boards of city, home and 
foreign missions in the West. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by addressing Miss 
F. B, Patterson, 709 Walnut Street, Chicago. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


That veteran Wesleyan missionary in China, 
Rev. David Hill, whose family in the old 
cathedral city of York have done so much for 
the cause of missions, has made a stirring ap- 
peal to young Wesleyan ministers in Great 
Britain to volunteer to go to China for a term 
of six years as unmarried men for pioneer 
work. Toward their expenses he generously 
offers to be personally responsible for $250 an- 
nually for each man going out. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
REMINISCENCES OF JAMES POWELL. 


Mr. H. Porter Smith has edited a vol- 
ume which will be welcomed by hundreds 
throughout our country. It isa memorial 
volume to Dr. Powell, than whom, although 
he died at the early age of forty-five, prob- 
ably no man in the ranks of American Con- 
gregationalists ever left behind more de- 
voted friends and admirers. The book is 
made up of contributions by the editor, by 
DrwGeor, ide, his classmate, Rey: C. P. 
Mills, his successor in the pastorate, Rev. 
Drs. E. D. Eaton and A. H. Bradford, who 
were his pastors, Rey. C. J. Ryder and Rev. 
Dr. Strieby who were associated with him 
in the work of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D., and 
others and the work is introduced by Dr. 
McKenzie in prose and Dr, Raukin in verse. 
There is a good portrait of Dr. Powell for 
frontispiece. These tributes from men who 
knew Dr. Powell and his work are no mere ex- 
pressions of indiscriminate affection. They 
are the deliberate judgments of able and 
discreet minds. If the book lacks some- 
thing which a continuous narrative would 
have possessed it also possesses and offers 
much which no other form than that se- 
lected could have secured it. It will takea 
permanent place among the life stories of 
Congregationalist leaders. [Cong. S. S. & 
Pub. Society. $1.00.] 


JARED SPARKS. 


It is seventeen years since Dr. Sparks 
died and most of his contemporaries have 
followed him, But there are persons enough 
still living who knew him and enough others 
who have interest in him. as a former presi- 
dent of Harvard University and an author— 
especially of a standard Life of George 
Washington—to insure this biography of 
him a cordial welcome. It is from the pen 
of Prof. H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins 
University, and he has written it with his 
customary care. It possesses threefold in- 
terest in that it describes the career of an 
eminent scholar and author and one of an 
engaging personality, that it affords pleas- 
ant pictures of American life in cultivated 
circles and in different parts of our country 
during the earlier half of the closing cen- 
tury, and that it exhibits the methods ac- 
cording to which a great historical work 
was studied and written. Dr. Sparks knew 
many of the most eminent people in this 
country and abroad and in his own way 
was a man of distinction as well as large 
ability. Few other careers have supplied 
more material for a readable biography. 

Professor Adams has performed his task 
with thoroughness and candor. He has en- 
tered sympathetically into the conditions 
of his subject’s life and if he approves more 
fully than some have approved the course 
of Dr. Sparks in certain matters of doubtful 
literary policy and taste he undeniably justi- 


, fies both Dr. Sparks and himself handsomely. 


To many readers of the present generation 
it will be a surprise to learn that Dr. Sparks 
—whom they recall specially in connection 
with his biography of Washington—wrote 
so many other and so valuable works. It 
is well to have this tact brought to notice 
afresh and so impressively. There are sey- 
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eral portraits’ of Dr. Sparks and his. two. 
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wives, and the work is amply. indexed and 
furnishe1 with a bibliography of his pro- 
ductions. The publishers have issued it 
substantially aad in two handsome volumes. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


Almost contemporaneously with the news 
of the death of the late Dr. Philip Schaff 
comes a handsome volume representing the 
reissue of his characteristically scholarly 
and useful volume Theological Propedeu- 
tic [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00] which 
came out first about a year and a half ago. 
We need only say that theological students 
will find it of great value. The indefat- 
igableness and versatility of Dr. Schaft were 
not more remarkable than the substantial 
worth of whatever he wrote. Archdeacon 
Farrar’s volume of sermons on The Lord’s 
Prayer [Thomas Whittaker. $1.50] con- 
tains eighteen discourses, simple and prac- 
tical but also glowing with the preacher’s 
well-known fervor and rich in suggestive- 
ness. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull has done a 
‘good work in his little book, A Lie Never 
Justifiable [John D. Wattles & Co. $1.00}. 
The distinction between justifiable conceal- 
ment and wrongful deception is often so 
slight that many are confused. But we are 
clear that Dr. Trumbull is quite right in urg- 
ing that and explaining how a falsehood is 
a greater evil than anything which it seems 
likely to avert. He writes in a wholesome 
fashion which cannot help doing good. 

The late Rev. Dr. James Murdock’s trans- 
lation of The Syriac New Testament [H. L. 
Hastings. $2.50] fromthe Peshitto version, 
which was made nearly or quite forty years 
ago, is a standard work upon which little 
improvement has been made and is of large 
value to Biblical students. The sixth edi- 
tion now is issued and it includes a histori- 
cal introduction and a biographical sketch 
of the translator by Rev. H. L. Hastings as 
well as a bibliographical appendix by Dr. I. 
H. Hall. The twenty-second volume of 
Dr. Joseph Parker’s The People’s Bible [Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1.50] treats of the gospel 
of John. It is similar in character to the 
many other volumes of the series which we 
have noticed, and is as rich in striking and 
suggestive qualities as any of them,——Mr. 
J. L. Gordon’s small book I, Myself [Little- 
$1.00] is: sententious 
and epigrammatic and offers helpful sugges- 
tions. Its prose is better than its poetry. 
A new edition of Rey. William Pitten- 
ger’s The Interwoven Gospels and Gospel 
Harmony [Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.00] 
contains some devices aiding the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose and it. is now better 
adapted than in either of the earlier issues 
to aid Biblical students to grasp connectedly 
the facts in the gospel story. 

Somebody has told the story of the earthly 
career of Jesus very simply and pleasantly 
for the benefit of the little children, and 
the book, which is illustrated prettily, is en- 
titled The Life of Christ. for the Young [T. 
Nelson & Sons. 385 cents] and will be pop- 
ular and do good. When the King Comes 
to His Own, by E. S. Elliott, is reprinted by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co., from the twentieth 
thousand issued in England and Stiliness 
and Service [Each 30 cents] comes from the 
same author and publisher and has reached 
its eleventh thousand in England. They are 
simple, searching, stimulating, devotional 
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treatises popularly written.——Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. also have brought out a very 
pgettily printed, bound and illustrated edi- 
tion of The Peep of Day [$1.25], which de- 
serves a renewal of its former popularity as 
a pleasant and discreet religious guide for ° 
younger children. 


JUVENILE. 


Col. T. W. Knox’s boy travelers have 
turned their faces southward and the title 
to the annual volume about their wander- 
ings is The Boy Travelers in Southern Hurope 
[Harper & Bros. $3.00]. The author has 
exercised his usual care in studying his 
material and has shown his customary skill 
in shaping the adventures of his party. Of 
course the book is illustrated lavishly and 
well and every reader of his earlier books 
will want it and so will many others, 
Andrew Lang has been writing fairy stories 
for some years and now has tried his hand 
at editing stories of actual occurrences. 
The True Story Book [Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.00] contains some two dozen narra- 
tives each inherently interesting and even 
thrilling and each rendered additionally 
charming by Mr. Lang’s spirited and grace- 
ful manner of handling his themes. There 
are good illustrations and the book will be 
a great success. 


Hans Christian Andersen’s stories do not 
become outgrown because they appeal to 
the elements which childhood never lacks, 
but there is a difference in the English 
translations of them which have been made. 
Mr. R. N. Bain has tried his hand at the 
work and the outcome, The Little Mermaid 
and Other Stories [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.00], with illustrations by J. R. Weguelin, 
is a decided success. He has rendered the 
simple and almost indefinable yet real and 
powerful charm of the originals very effect- 
ively Mr. Joseph Jacobs, an English 
student and author in the line of folk-lore, 
has made a second collection of tales which 
he calls More English-Fairy Tales [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75]. Most of them, he 
states, never have been printed before. 
They are diversified, picturesque and en- 
tertaining. Mr. Jacobs good-naturedly de- 
votes some attention in his preface to critics 
of his methods and advances some opinions 
which students of folk-lore will find inter- 
esting, such as that folk-tales usually do 
not originate where they are found. The 
boys and girls will relish the body of the 
book greatly. 

The illustrations—which are the work of 
Chinese artists—in Adele M. Fielde’s Chi- 
nese Nights’ Entertainments [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75] are good enough to render the 
book a favorite of the current season and 
the stories would win their welcome if they 
had no pictures. That is to say the book is 
a capital collection and the Chinese flavor 
has been preserved admirably. The young 
people will vote ita great success.——It was 
a happy idea of Mr. Bradley Gilman in The 
Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25], to smooth and ren- 
der amusing the beginnings of the pathway 
which young people have to pursue to ac- 
quire musical knowledge by animating the 
different musical notes and other signs and 
setting them to talking and acting. The 
book contains droll and entertaining non- 
sense made available successfully for a seri- 
ous and important purpose, and Mr. F. G. 
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Atwood’s charming and most pertinent 
illustrations increase greatly both the beauty 
and the educational value of the book. We 
never have seen just this sort of a book be- 
fore and it will be in great demand. Fa- 
vorite Pets with Pictures and Verses [Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. $1.25], by E. S. Tucker, 
is meant for the younger children and its 
brightly, although never gaudily, colored 
pictures and its jingling verses wi!l make it 
a nursery delight. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mr. J. B. Bury’s History of the Roman Em- 
pire [Harper & Bros. $1.50] covers the period 
from the foundation of the city to the death 
of Marcus Aurelius, A. D. 180. It is care- 
fully studied and accurate, concise and in 
every way a scholarly and useful book. 
There is a helpful chapter upon Roman Life 
and Manners. There also are many illus- 
trations. But we cannot commend so fine 
a print as that used here, even when two 
volumes necessarily are compressed into one, 
Mr. G. P. Osborne, in his Principles of 
Economics [Robert Clarke & Co. $2.00], 
takes at once his most striking position, 
viz., that the only theory proper as the 
starting point of such a treatise is the Satis- 
faction of Human Wants, i. e., so far as this 
depends upon material resources or human 
labor. He does accept the Science of Wealth, 
the single division usually selected for this 
purpose, as a natural division. The dis- 
cussion is elaborate and wide reaching and 
brings out with clearness such points— 
which sometimes do not receive sufficient 
attention—as the continued employment of 
labor, the cost of labor to the laborer, etc. 
The style of the work is clear and forcible 
and the author’s views deserve the attention 
of all economists. 

Most of the following volumes are dis- 
tinctly text-books, and Dr. OC. D. Higby’s 
General Outline of Civil Government in the 
United States, the States, Counties, etc. [Lee 
& Shepard. 30 cents], is well suited to in- 
form the student of what it is most neces- 
sary that he should learn. it is terse, com- 
pact and we have observed no errors of fact. 
Another volume in the series of English 
Classics for Schools is Sir Walter Scott’s 
The Lady of the Lake [American Book Co. 
30 cents], with a helpful introduction,—— 
Practical Elements of Elocution [Ginn & Co. 
$1.50] is the combined work of Prof. R. I. 
Fulton and Prof. T. C. Trueblood. There 
also is an appendix on Truth, Person- 
ality .and Art in Oratory by President 
J. W. Bashford, Ph. D. The specialty of 
the work is its eclectic character. It is an 
attempt to harmonize the different elocu- 
tionary systems by adopting what is best in 
each, to follow nature and to offer valuable 
suggestions. Itis a strong book in its way. 
——School Needlework [Ginn & Co. 85 
cents], by Olive C. Hapgood, is a practi- 
cal, comprehensive and well printed and 
illustrated manual which:teachers of the 
branch described will appreciate highly. 
——Prof. A. L. Baker, Ph. D., has written 
a new geometry, The Elements of Solid 
Geometry [Ginn & Co. 90 cents], which 
offers an improved notation, improved dia- 
grams, condensation in style, etc., and cer- 
tainly is a capital book. 

Turning from the English tongue to others 
we take up Prof. J. E. Mulholland’s revision 
of that friend of our childhood, Arnold's 
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Latin Prose Compositions [American Book 
Co. $1.00}. Itmakes special effort to unify 
the material bearing upon the sequence of 
tenses and to make clear that referring to 
conditional propositions.——The same edi- 
tor’s revision of Arnold’s First and Second 
Latin Book and Practical Grammar [Ameri- 
can Book Co, $1.00] has reached its sixth 
edition and deservedly._——Professor Green- 
ough of Harvard and Professor Peck of Yale 
have edited Livy: Books X XI. and XXII. 
[Ginn & Co. $1.35] and supplied the intro- 
duction and notes. Their names certify to 
the high excellence of the work. An- 
other new Latin book also lies at hand. It 
is The Aineid (Six Books) and Bucolics of 
Vergil [American Book Co, $1.50], edited 
by President Harper and Dr. F. J. Miller of 
the University of Chicago. Itis a good ex- 
ample of first class work and the publishers 
have done it justice.——President Harper, 
with the aid of Dr. James Wallace of Macal- 
ester College, also has edited seven books of 
Xenophon's Anabasis [American Book Co. 
$1.50] which is similarly wortby of praise, 
and in company with which should be noted 
The Beginner’s Greek Composition [Ginn & 
Co. 95 cents], based mainly upon Xeno- 
phon’s first book and the work of Dr. W. C. 
Collar, and Prof. M. G. Daniell. It is pre- 
pared with discriminating skill and will be 
a strong stimulus to most pupils. 

Dr. Collar also is the author of an impor- 
tant revision of Eysenbach’s Practical Ger- 
man Grammar [Ginn & Co. $1.10] which in 
its turn, and at his instance, has been re- 
vised by Mrs. Clara S. Curtis. She has done 
the work thoroughly and the only impor- 
tant alterations are in the line of condensa- 
tion._—The last volume on our list at this 
time is Paul Bercy’s French Reader for Ad- 
vanced Classes [Carl Schoenhof, $1.25] in 


which are choice selections from eminent. 


modern French writers, illustrating diverse 
styles but uniform superiority and intro- 
ducing the reader pleasantly to the masters 
of the best current French literature. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The delicate insight into feelings and 
even motives and the felicitous powers of 
description not only of scenes but of man- 
ners and actions which are such conspicu- 
ous and attractive qualities of Alphonse 
Daudet, the famous French novelist, that 
one looks for them as matters of course in 
everything which he writes are as appar- 
ent and delightful in his short stories as 
in his longer ones. Letters from My Mill 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $4.00] is a series of 
short sketches loosely strung together yet 
not without a certain sufficient connection 
and ripe with the maturity of the author’s 
rare skill. His are the perception and the 
style of expression which seem so simple 
and easy as to be readily illustrated by any- 
body else but which prove, upon the at- 
tempt, as baffling of endeavor as they are 
superior. The illustrations, which are of 
a high order, are by Madame Madeleine Le- 
maire and G. W. Edwards, The publishers 
have sent forth the volume in an elegant 
form. 

With Thackeray in America [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00] is a volume by Eyre 
Crowe who was Thackeray’s private secre- 
tary and traveling companion during the 
latter’s American tour in 1852. 
of Mr. Crowe’s sketches and caricatures 


It consists . 
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made from day to day together with enough 
description of the tour to supply an excuse 
and a frame for them. Although so many 
years haye passed since they were made, so 
that none are as true to life as they may 
have been then, they are amusing in a high 
degree and the narrative is entertaining also. 
The author is, or was at that time, a genu- 
ine ‘‘ Britisher,’”’ kindly disposed toward us 
but a little disposed to be condescending. 
Mr. Crowe now is an Associate of the Royal 
Academy and some of his sketches show so - 
much talent that we are surprised that his 
name is not more widely known in connec- 
tion with English art. 

The title of Mr. J. S. White’s book, Hu- 
manics, Comments, Aphorisms and Essays 
[Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.00], suggests the 
character of the work sufficiently. Mr. 
White seems to be a reasonably bright man 
with a taste for recording his reflections. 
Some of these are commonplace, others are 
fresh, and nearly all are forcible in one way 
or another, Sleep and Dreams [Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 75 cents], translated by H. M. 
Jewett from the German of Dr. Friedrich 
Scholz, also has bound up with it The Anal- 
ogy of Insanity to Sleep and Dreams, by Dr. 
M. A. Jewett. The two articles are inter- 
esting but do not add much to one’s store 
of wisdom. We hoped for some light from 
the chapter on Sleeplessness and Its Pre- 
vention but there is nothing in it which is 
not commonly known. The book is sensible 
and entertaining, however. 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS. 


The ‘Frederick A. Stokes Co. has just 
brought out an ‘‘artists edition’? of Dr. 
John Brown’s famous Rab and His Friends 
and Other Papers [$1.25] to which Jessie 
Shepherd and W. A. McCullough have con- 
tributed numerous new illustrations. The 
book amply deserves its large popularity 
and in this edition will increase its hold 
upon public regard. Messrs. T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. have put Mr. Carroll’s droll and 
delightful Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
[$1.25] into compact pages with clear, hand- 
some type and prettily flowered covers. 
The familiar illustrations reappear. Col. 
T. A. Dodge’s magazine articles on horses 
and horsemanship, which have been coming 
out for the past year or more now are col- 
lected into a handsome and copiously illus- 
trated volume, Riders of Many Lands [Har-- 
per & Bros. $4.00]. The horses of every 
nation which fairly can be said to ride are 
described critically and so are the different 
equipments and methods of riding. The 
author is an authority upon his topic and 
has written with genuine zest. He has 
made his pages not only very entertain- 
ing but full of information of value. Many 
illustrations are by Frederic Remington and, 
many others are from photographs. All 
lovers of horse- flesh will want this book. 

Three more of William Black’s stories 
now reissued in the Harpers’ neat and con- 
venient edition are Sabina Zembra, White 
Heather, and In Far Lochaber [Each 80 
cents]. Mr. Black’s stories bear re-reading 
uncommonly well and we are among the 
many who like to keep such a satisfactory 
and low-priced edition of them as this on 
our library shelves, Three more stories 
by Henry James are published under the 
title of The Wheel of Time and Other Stories 
[$1.00]. The others are Collaboration and 
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Owen Wingrave. They are keen in analysis 
of character and graceful in style. Mrs. 
Helen Campbell’s The Easiest Way in House- 
keeping and Cooking [Roberts Bros. $1.00] 
has been deservedly a favorite since its first 
appearance in 1880. It is now out again in 
a revised and improved edition and the au- 
thor’s much enlarged reputation will insure 
a welcome wider than the first. 


NOTES. 


—— Dr. A. Conan Doyle says that Rudyard 
Kipling is a great political force and has 
brought India nearer to England than the 
Suez Canal has done. 


—— It is proposed to secure the house of 
Carlyle in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, and make 
such a memorial place of it as has been done 
in the case of Wordsworth’s Dove Cottage. 


—— Dr. Holmes is stated to be at work upon 
his autobiography. Mr. Arlo Bates aptly sug- 
gests in the Book Buyer that he publish it 
at once so as to enjoy the pleasant things 
which are sure to be said of it. 


-— It is reported that a leading Bostonian 
and a lover of solid literature has only with 
difficulty been prevailed upon to omit from 
his willa clause prohibiting his first heir from 
inheriting the bulk of his property if the said 
heir ‘‘ habitually reads newspapers.”’ 


— The chairman of the Free Public Library 
Commission of this State says that interest 
in ancient history is declining somewhat in 
Massachusetts but interest in modern history 
is increasing. He adds that the popularity 
of Dickens appears to be waning while that 
of Scott is growing. 


— A volume has just been published in 
London containing an essay on literature and 
three letters written by Mr. Ruskin when 
only sixteen or seventeen years old, and very 
naturally it has revived the question of the 
propriety of reprinting the immature produc- 
tions of any one who may have become more 
or less famous in adult life. 


— One of the most famous books for chil- 
dren in Germany or in the world is Dr. Hoff- 
mann’s Der Struwelpeter (Shockheaded Peter). 
The author, who was head physician in the 
Frankfort Lunatic Asylum, knew nothing of 
drawing but tried his hand at producing a 
book of pictures for his littleson. A publisher 
happened to see the result and the book al- 
ready has passed through a hundred and 
seventy-five German editions and forty Eng- 
lish. 


—— The possibilities of different kinds con- 
nected with the subject of old books are illus- 
trated vividly in the following extract from 
the Publishers’ Weekly of Oct. 28: 


The first edition of Don Quixote was pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1605. Recently a col- 
lector in the city of Mexico, according to the 
Washington Book Chronicle, while examining 
apile of old books for sale in one of the 
remoter wards of the city, came across one, 
but mistaking the date concluded it was not 
a first edition. Next day he discovered by 
reference to his library that the book was a 
genuine first edition. He went back for the 
treasure, but it had been sold for waste paper 
in the interim, and could not be found. A 
few years ago a Californian book collector, it 
is said, bought at an old bookstal] in the 
same place a first folio edition uf Sbakespeare, 
paying $15 for a book worth thousands. 


—— A university professor calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that on the principle that 
misery loves company it is a comfort to those 


‘of us who find difficulty in reaching our ideal 
of speaking and writing Enghsh to find that. 


eminent authors are not faultless in such mat- 
ters, and sends us the following illustrations: 
Professor Lounsbury, in his Studies of Chaucer, 
in speaking of the implications of a bit of 
Chaucer’s poetry, often quoted as proving 


that the poet had an unhappy marriage, says: 
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“Yet we are entirely ignorant of who the 
person was the writer could but does not 
choose to name.”’ Prof. Henry Morley, in his 
First Sketch of English Literature, uses the 
following bit of extremely turgid rhetoric 
in characterizing the fifteenth century: ‘‘ Scat- 
tered personal interest sped over the scene as 
a wild mass of clouds, and rolled at times 
into a tempest to which the mists of darkness 
seemed to be reserved forever.’? Andacouple 
of sentences in Edmund Gosse’s Life of Gray 
make Gosse guilty of a startling heresy con- 
cerning married life: ‘‘ About this time the 
excellent Wharton married and left Uam- 
bridge. <A still worse misfortune happened 
to Gray in the destruction of his house in 
Cornhill, which was burnt down in May, 1748.”’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Roberts Bros. Boston. 
THE LOVER’S YEAR-KOOK OF POETRY. Compiled 


by H. P. Chandler. Two vols. pp. 253 and 278, ° 
$2.50. 

WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS. By HelenCampbell. pp. 
313. $1.00. 

DREAM LIFE AND REAL LIFE. By Olive Schreiner. 
pp. 91. 60 cents. 


SucH AS THEY ARE. By T. W.and Mary T. Higgin- 
son. pp. 74. $1.00. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Ca. Boston. 


DEEPHAVEN. By Sarah Orne Jewett. pp. 305, 
$2.50. 

AN OLD TOWN BY THE SHA. By T.B. Aldrich. pp. 
128. $1.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS: ITS HiSTORIANS AND ITs HISTORY. 

By Charles Francis Adams. pp.110. $1.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

THE PSYCHIC FACTORS OF CIVILIZATION. By L. F. 
Ward. pp. 369. $20. 

POPULAR SCIENCE. Edited by Prof. Jules Luquiens, 
Ph.D. pp. 252. 70 cents. 

THE ETHIcs OF HEGEL. With an Introduction by 
Prof. J. M. Sterrett, D.D. pp. 216. $1.10. 

Cong. S. 8S. & Pub. Soc. Boston. 
PATTY’s GRAND-UNCLE. By Helen P. Barnard. pp. 


» 425. $1.50. 
SERMONS BY THE MONDAY CLUB: 1894. pp. 409. 
$1.25. 
Harper & Bros. New York. 


VON MOLTKE AS A CORRESPONDENT. Translated 
by Mary Herms. pp. 309. $2.50. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY. By M. G. Eas- 
ton, D.D. pp. 724. $1.50. 

THE HANDSOME HuMEsS. By William Black. pp. 
283. $1.50. 


THE COAST OF BOHEMIA. By W.D. Howells. pp. 
340. $1.50. 


AS WE Go. By Charles Dudley Warner. pp. 195. 


$1.00. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
BIBLE STUDIES: 1894. By G. F. Pentecost, D.D. 
pp. 415. $1.00. 
THE WAY INTO THE HOLIEST. By Rey. F.B. Meyer. 
pp. 277. $1.00. 


CHRIST THE CENTRAL EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Rev. Principal Cairns,D.D. $1.00. 
THE EARLY SPREAD OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 

Joseph Edkins, D.D. pp.144. $1.20. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
HIstoRY OF THE CHRISTIAN \HUR(— IN THE MID- 


By Rev. 


DLE AGES. By Dr. Wilhelm Moeller. pp. 561. 
$3.75. 

BIBLICAL Essays. By Bishop J. B. Lightfoot, D. D. 
pp. 459. $3.00. 


LIFE AND ART OF EDWIN BootH. By William Win- 
ter. pp. 308. $2.25. 
The Century Co. New York. 
THE CENTURY GALLERY. Selected proofs from the 
Century Magazine and St. Nicholas. pp. 64. $1.50. 
THE CENTURY WORLD’s FAIR BOOK FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. By Tudor Jenks. pp. 245. $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. .New York. 
THE CORAL SaipP. By Kirk Munroe. pp. 261. $1.25. 
RAMBLES IN HISTORIC LANDS. By P.J. Hamilton. 


pp. 301. $1.75. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
Memorks. By Charles Godfrey Leland. pp. 439. 
$2.00. 
PAUL JONES. By Molly E. Seawell. pp.166. $1.00. 
Brentano’s. New York. 
LIFE OF WAGNER. By Edward Francis. pp. 128. 


50 cents. 

Mrmorrs OF A LONDON DOLL. Edited by Mrs. 
Fairstar. pp.142. $1.25. ‘ 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
HANDBOOK FOR SEWING SCHOOL TEACHERS. pp. 

128. 35 cents. 


American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia. 
NONE, OTHER NAME. By Sarah J. Jones. pp. 232. 
$1.00. : 
LIGHT ON A DARK PATH. By Alida W. Graves, 
pp. 276. $1.10. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
GOLDEN MEMORIES OF OLD-WORLD LANDS. By 
Maria B. Holyoke. pp. 542. $2.00. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Printers. 
FAVORITE DISHES. 
pp. 221. $1.50. 


Chicago. 
Compiled by Carrie V.Shuman. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
Lucy SroneE: THE WOMAN AND HER WORK. by 
Rey. L. A. Banks, D.D. pp.23. 25 cents. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
Dopo. By E. F. Benson. pp. 441. 50 cents. 
THE INADEQUACY OF NATURAL SELECTION. By 
Herbert Spencer. pp. 69. 30 cents. 
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American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. 
SITUATION IN GERMANY. By 
pp. 21. 25 cents. y 


THE MONETARY 
Walther Lotz. 


MAGAZINES. 


July-September. AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


October. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—OUR ANIMAL 
FRIENDS.—BULLETIN OF THE BOSTON PUBLIC 
LIBRARKY.—PORTFOLIO. 


November. CENTURY.—MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL 
JOURNAL.—MCCLURR’S.—CATHOLIC WORLD.—ED- 
UCATIONAL REVIEW.—LITERARY NEWS.—OVER- 
LAND.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE AND HERALD OF 
HEALTH.—ROMANCE.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.— 
BOOKBUYER —MO7HER’S NURSERY GUIDE.—UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION WORLD.—NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—-OUR LITTLE ONES 
AND THE NURSERY.—PALL MALL GAZETTE.— 
LAWS OF LIFE.—SANITARIAN.—COSMOPOLITAN.— 
CoTTAGE HEARTH.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.—AS- 
TRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYSICS. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION, 


The first federal convention of the Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip, held Noy. 2 and 
3 in New York, marks an epoch in this move- 
ment. The place of meeting, the beautiful 
Marble Collegiate Church on Fifth Avenue, 
one of the oldest evangelical churches in the 
country, was itself suggestive and inspiring. 
The meeting was remarkably strong in the 
large number of clergymen and prominent 
young business men. Not less than one hun- 
dred clergymen were present, with such rep- 
resentative men as Drs. Clever, Good, Coe and 
Burrell of the Reformed Church, Drs. Stim- 
son and Newman of the Congregationalists, 
Drs. Satterlee, Green, Ottmann and Warfield 
of other denominations. The rank and file 
was composed of strong young men rapidly 
pushing to the front. 

The program was unusually attractive be- 
cause of the large number of well-known 
speakers. The very names of such men as 
Drs. Jobn Hall, F. E. Clark, C. H. Parkhurst, 
Mr. Anthony Comstock, Gen. O. O. Howard 
and others above mentioned are the guarantee 
of impassioned eloquence, profound wisdom 
and deep spirituality. Their hearty enthusi- 
asm for this youngest child of the church is 
the prophecy of its great usefulness .in the 
near future. ; 

The federal idea in this brotherhood move- 
ment is receiving the warmest commendation 
from all sides. It is considered a step for- 
ward in the direction of more complete unity 
in Christian work. The federal council is 
made up of equal representation from the de- 
nominations having brotherhood chapters. 
This at once removes the possibility of fric- 
tion. The federal convention meets biennially 
and is for inspiration not legislation. The 
denominational conventions will be held the 
intervening years. 

The brotherhood is now firmly rooted in 
the two Reformed, the Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist and Lutheran 
Churehes. It is found in eighteen States and 
has madea numerical gain of sixty per cent. the 
past year, the most rapid increase being made 
in our denomination. Three hundred and 
fifty-eight members of these brotherhoods have 
united with the church the past year. More 
than one hundred are now studying for the 
ministry as one of the results of this movement. 
Thirty-three reading-rooms have been opened. 
Several successful mission enterprises have 
been started. Thousands of inquiries have 
been made for literature and information. 
There is a growing demand for just such a 
simple, practical, spiritual organization. The 
Brotherhood Star, published in Philadelphia, 
will give stenographiec reports of the conven- 
tion. Under the wise direction of such a 
ledder as Rev. R. W. Miller, sustained by the 
prayers of a great multitude of those who 
anxiously await the coming of the kingdom 
among young men, there is every reason to 
expect a large blessing from this movement. 
Information and literature respecting it can 
be obtained of Rey. W. S. Kelsey, Berkeley 
Temple, Boston. E. N. H. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

This country, composed of people of évery 
tribe and tongue, includes: almost every stage 
in the development of civilization. It is a 
hard saying that persecution in Detroit equals 
that in Austria. 

The kneeling throng outside the church 
door in Tallassee must have been impressive. 

It may be useful to some city churches to 
note the constitution and methods of the City 
Missionary Society whose work is reported 
this week. 

There has been adverse criticism of the 
prominence given institutional churches in 
view of the fact that they are so few in num- 
ber. But any one watching the churches 
closely sees that the majority that make any 
change in building or methods introduce some 
institutional features. Then, too, there has 
been a general discussion of them in the local 
conferences this autumn. 

The conference season is now nearly over. 
How would it do for churches and individu- 
als to shape their lives by some phase of truth 
that especially interested them at the last ses- 
sion and then report progress or failure at the 
next meeting. The conference is not the help- 
ful agency it might be. People attend the 
meetings, have a good time, report them at 
the next prayer meeting, and then the matter 
is dropped. There ought to be a more lasting 
good gained for practical service. 


THE REVIVAL IN LEWISTON, ME. 

During the past three weeks Lewiston has 
been visited by the most remarkable manifes- 
tation of the power of God ever experienced 
inits history. For several months the pastors 
of the evangelical churches had felt that some- 
thing ought to be done to arouse the people 
to a better sense of their obligation to God 
and the interests of His kingdom. Frequent 
consultations were held and it was decided to 
calla meeting of the pastors and laymen in- 
terested. This conference, numbering about 
thirty, voted unanimously to.call Rev. C. L. 
Jackson of the New England Evangelistic 
Association to labor for two weeks. with the 
seven churches forming the union. Previous 
to his coming the churches were instructed by 
their pastors concerning the value and need 
of revivals and the importance of being pre- 
pared for the work, So well did the several 
committees do their work that the first meet- 
ing after the evangelist arrived, held in the 
new city hall, surprised by its size the most 
sanguine friends. Bible readings were given 
every afternoon, excepting Mondays and Sat- 
urdays, and preaching services every evening 
except Saturday, followed by inquiry meet- 
ings. 

There was a remarkable gathering of Sun- 
day school children at the Pine Street Congre- 
gational Church, Oct. 29. More than a thou- 
sand were in attendance, the primary classes 
not being invited for lack of room. In some 
instances whole classes of young men and 
women made the important decision. The fol- 
lowing week the interest was so marked that 
Mr. Jackson was requested to remain another 
week. This he consented to do although greatly 
in need of rest. Duriag the last week the 
meetings were held at the Pine Street Church, 
the largest audience-room in the city. This 
great auditorium was crowded every evening, 
many of those present being non-church-goers. 
At the last meeting the pulpit, aisles and gal- 
leries were crowded, and over a hundred men 
stood, while scores were compelled to go 
away. 

The results cannot now be estimated, but 
there are some things which are apparent to 
all. In the first place the Christians were 
drawn together. Then there were 627 persons 
who filled out cards expressing their determi- 
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vation to live for Christ. Many of these were 
men and women in middle life and a good 
number were non-church-goers, but the great 
majority were under twenty years of age. 
The names of those who have signed the 
cards and stated their eburch preference have 
been given to the several pastors, who are 
planning, with the help of the churches, for a 
large ingathering. G. M, H. 


MISSION WORK IN DETROIT. 

The Detroit Congregational Union, the city 
missionary society, has just held its annual 
meeting for the consideration of its estimates 
for the year beginning Nov. 1. This union is 
composed of three delegates from every or- 
ganized church, all the pastors and addi- 
tional delegates from each contributing church 
at the rate of one for every $250 given for the 
work of the union during the year. Two su- 
perintendents of missions supported by the 
union are ex officio members. This makes a 
body of thirty-five. Bi-monthly meetings are 
held from October to May. 

Five different mission enterprises are car- 
ried on by the union, one of which now starts 
out for self-support—the Fort Street Church, 
Rev. Jesse Povey, pastor—with a membership 
of 156, a Sunday school of 289 and a good brick 
chapel already crowded with an earnest peo- 


“ple. The other enterprises are more purely 


missionary in their character. All are sur- 
rounded by large foreign populations, chiefly 
Polish and German, and of course Roman 
Catholic, and progress is necessarily slow. 
There is a distinetively German church hay- 
ing a membership of forty-eight, a pastor, 
Rey. A. F. Huelster, and a Sunday school of 
fifty, all the services being conducted in Ger- 
man. The wisdom of this remains yet to be 
proved by results. There is also a Polish 
church of eleven members organized as a 
branch of the First Church, its pastor, Rey. 
John Lewis, a native Pole, having sensibly 
changed his name into something pronounce- 
able. This work is specially hard. 

There are from 30,000 to 40,000 of these peo- 
ple massed together in two sections of the 
city two miles apart. They are grossly igno- 
rant and superstitious, completely dominated 
by their priests, of whom they stand in fear, 
and fiercely intolerant. Every movement of 
the Protestants is closely watched, and every 
Polish man or woman who igs seen to have 
anything to do with our missionary is at once 
marked and bitterly persecuted. There is no 
greater intolerance in Austria than in Detroit. 
Our few scattered adherents are followed to 
their places of employment and every effort 
made to throw them out of work (they are all 
very poor) by misrepresentation and other 
methods, while they are jeered and sometimes 
assaulted in the Polish quarters. Every ob- 
stacle is thrown in their way. They have reg- 
ular Sunday morning and evening services 
with preaching in the chapel of the First 
Church. A Bohemian woman who can speak 
their Janguage has been set at work for the 
coming year as a visitor and Bible reader 
among the women and children, dividing her 
time equally between Detroit and Toledo. 
Thus the work is being steadily pushed in the 
hope that patience and faith may finally be 
justified in the good accomplished. 

In the midst of this German and Polish dis- 
trict an English-speaking church of twenty- 
four members has been organized with a Sun- 
day school of 283, all under the care of Rev. 
N.S. Wright. A commodious chapel is occu- 
pied by this and the German church jointly. 

The union expended last year on these en- 
terprises $2,700, the First and Woodward Ave- 
nue Churches contributing this amount and 
all the teaching help not furnished on the 


ground. For the coming year $2,100 have been. 


appropriated. A new enterprise in one of the 
most promising residence districts of the city 


‘will call for a large extra amount in a few 
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months. For this a large brick chapel is rap- 

idly approaching, completion, for which the 

two churches already named have raised $10,- 
000. The house is expected to be ready for 
occupancy by the beginning of the new year, 

when aSunday school of 100 members, already » 
in successful operation, will take possession, 
a church organization will ‘speedily follow 
and a pastor will be engaged as soon as the 
right man can be found. It is confidently be- 
lieved that in a short time this new enterprise 
will become self-supporting. The Detroit Con- 
gregational Union may fairly be said to bea 
live city missionary society, prosecuting stead- 
ily a useful and broadening work. 4. E. B. 


FROM THE TWIN CITIES. 

In the return of Dr. Smith Baker to Massa- 
chusetts Minnesota Congregationalism sus- 
tains a decided loss. It is needless to say 
that the congregation of Park Avenue Church, 
Minneapolis, parted with him reluctantly, and 
to many others he stood in such relations that 
he will be sorely missed. It will be especially 
hard to make good his place in the State in 
his ministry at large. Our Western States are 
in special need of men in the leading pulpits 
able-and willing to spend about as much 
time and thought on extra-parochial duties as 
on the affairs of their particular congregation. 

What Bishop Whipple called in his sermon 
at the consecration of Phillips Brooks’s suc- 
cessor ‘‘the awful burden of a bishop’s hfe” 
is not done away in the Congregational polity. 
Our democratic methods divide it somewhat 
among the pastors of leading churches, but 
the most open-hearted and willing among 
them has a special share of carrying in addi- 
tion to other burdens that which comes on 
him daily, ‘‘the care of all the churches.” Dr. 
Baker has borne a large part of the bishop’s 
burden since he came to Minnesota and his 
ministry at large was fittingly recognized at 
the dismissing council, Nov. 7. ; 

_A part of Dr. Baker’s larger ministry has 
been connected with the movement in our 
State toward denominational federation, At 
the last meeting of the Minnesota Congrega- 
tional Club, at the Park Avenue Church, this 
cause received fresh impetus from the unusu- 
ally able discussion of the question by the 
representatives of three other denominations: 
Rev. J. B. Donaldson, D.D., editor of the 
North and West, speaking for the Presbyteri- 
ans, Rey. William McKinley, D.D., for the 
Methodists and Rev. W. J. Shamon for the 
Disciples. The hopeful and enthusiastic speech 
of Dr. McKinley, who, by the way, is a presid- . 
ing elder, was especially welcome, inasmuch 
as the-Methodist conference formally refused 
co-operation a year ago. He spoke for a vig- 
orous minority, who are likely to reverse this 
action in the near future. The hard times 
have tiied our churches to an unusual degree 
on the financial side, but the reports from 
most of them are encouraging. Three St. Paul 
ehurches, Plymouth, Pacific and Bethany, 
have already, by special offerings, provided 
for the shrinkage in current receipts and will 
close the year free from debt. Park Church 
has made a noble effort in completing its 
beautiful edifice, a cut of which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Congregationalist, and, un- 
der the judicious and energetic leadership of 
the pastor, Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, D.D., the 
special obligations haye been comfortably 
provided for. Since the new auditorium was 
opened the congregations have about doubled 
and a special gain is noticed at the evening 
service. This is, perhaps, in part due to the 
attraction of a series of sermons to young 
women now in progress. 

Rev. S. G. Smith, D. D., of People’s Church, 
St. Paul, brought out a fact worthy of atten- 
tion in a recent sermon to young men on the 
spiritual conditions of success. The sermon 
was based ‘on the replies of fifty leading men 
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of the Gity,in all walks of life, to several ques- 
‘tions as to the religious influences under 
which they were reared. Out of these fifty 
men forty-seven described their early nurture 
as positively religious—or, in other words, they 
came from homes where the teaching was 
evangelical or orthodox—one as mildly reli- 
gious (the exact fact is his parents were 
Unitariams), and only three as having been 
reared under irreligious influences. These 
men, it should be added, were selected with- 
out any reference to their present church con- 


nection, or lack of connection, and the fig-. 


ures occasioned a good deal of surprise to 
those who know most about St. Paul. 

The Congregationalist services have arrived 
and are received with very general favor. 
They meet the liturgical need more exactly 
than anything which has appeared befure. 
Several of our churches are making a good 
deal of the hturgical element, especially at 
evening service: “ Plymouth Church, Minne- 
apolis, makes much of the music on the first 
Sunday evening of each month and in October 
the choir rendered a part of Handel’s Messiah. 
Plymouth, St. Paul, has a large and excellent 
chorus cheir, and uses quite an elaborate sery- 
ice every Sunday morning. Park Church, St. 
Paul, sings a congregational chant in the 
morning service, and People’s Church has in- 
troduced an abridged litany for the evening. 
Our congregations are ready for such services 
as have been promised by the Congregation- 
alist, and the expectation of using them as 
they are published is quite general, at least so 
far as our pastors are concerned. 

Every one seems to accept the outcome of 
American Board matters with satisfaction, 
and there are no more discussions along the 
old lines. Tae 


THE UTAH ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting was at Provo, Nov. 1, 2,a town 
beautifully located, with Utah Lake on the 
west and the rugged Wahsatch Mountains on 
the east. The sessions were held in the new 
church building, and the attendance was the 
largest and the interest the deepest of any 
meeting this association has held. Every 
church has a pastor and all are able and de- 
voted men who work in barmony. The past 
year has been one of much growth and the 
outlook for this Territory never was so hopeful. 

Methods of Evangelistic Work, Recent Moye- 
ments in the Roman Catholic Church, Denom- 
inational Co-operation, Work in a Mining 
Town, School and Church in Utah, The Work 
of the Church in Social Reform and the re- 
view of a recent book on Mareus Aurelius 
were the themes of the program and each 
awakened deep interest. The subject of 
Higher Christian Kducation occupied con- 
siderable attention, as the Presbyterians 
have proposed that they. and we found a 

_ Christian college jointly, which, if done, will 
probably receive the support and patronage of 
nearly all the evangelical churches. The mat- 
ter of one high grade Christian academy, con- 
trolled by Congregationalists, and whether or 
not it should be Salt Lake Academy, was also 
discussed. A strong committee was appointed 
to represent the association in conferences 
upon these subjects, and to be the medium of 
communication with the Education Society. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the body 
that we should not be guilty of duplicating 
Christian churches in places not large enough 
to support them, and the action of the Utah 
home missionary superintendent in this mat- 
ter was commended. An earnest appeal was 
made to the C. H. M.S. to grant such appor- 

‘“tionment the coming year as will allow exten- 


- sive enlargement of the work in both Utah 


and Idaho. And the C. C. B.S. was warmly 
thanked for its aid. : 
_ The sentiment of the association was that 
all Christian schools in this Territory should 
be in connection with the church, the latter 
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leading and controlling and receiving all the 
benefit. An example was shown in the pres- 
ent experiment of the Plymouth Church of 
Salt Lake, which is a school for young g¢hil- 
dren not ready to enter the public schools. In 
this kindergarten methods prevail and it has 
an enrollment of over seventy in two months, 
largely from Mormon families. The mission- 
ary, Miss Florence C. Morse, has been remark- 
ably successful. The session of the school is 
in the morning and Miss Morse devotes her 
evenings to various kinds of evangelistic work. 
This method was so much approved that it 
was resolved to try to introduce it at other 
points the coming year. 

Rev. F. 8S. Forbes of Ogden spoke of the 
Work of the Church in Social Reform and de- 
scribed the attempts of his church in that 
line the past year, a large mission being estab- 
lished in the lower part of the city among the 
saloons, which is open every evening of the 
week and which has accomplished much good. 
The pastors of the Baptist and Methodist 


‘churches of Provo participated in the discus- 
_ Sions, and families of those churches shared in 


entertainment of the delegates. This hospita- 
ble spirit prevails among all the evangelical 
churches of Utah. W.S. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Arthur Little preached a vigorous sermon to 
his people at the Second Church, Dorchester, last 
Sunday, expressing his satisfaction with the moral 
triumphs in connection with the recent elections. 
He will preach at Dartmouth College for the next 
two Sundays, his own pulpit being occupied during 
his absence by Rey. E. K. Alden, D. D., and Rey. F. 
E. Clark, D. D. 


Seldom are twelve years’ of pastoral labor in a 
single locality more fruitful than the term of serv- 
ice just finished at Waltham by Rev. B. M. Fuller- 
ton, D.D. The present membership is nearly double 
what it was when the pastorate began, 473 having 
been added to the church. It has been a quiet, even 
growth with accessions at almost every communion. 
The church has put on record its recognition of Dr. 
Fullerton’s energy and industry and of his high 
standing as a conscientious and public-spirited citi- 
zen. The churches hereabouts which have found 
Dr. Fullerton ready to serve them in one way and 
another will share the regret that his health forbids 
his going on with his work at present. 


At its last annual meeting the church in Whitman 
elected two women to serve on the standing com- 
mittee. The pastor, Rey. F.S. Hunnewell, is giving 
a course of Sunday morning sermons on Duty and 
Life. 


The meeting house in Raynham, Rey. S. K. B. 
Perkins, pastor, was rededicated Noy. 10, after 
thorough repairs. The services included an histori- 
cal sketch, and addresses on the ministry and the 
value of public worship and a good church edifice to 
a community.—At North Raynham $675 have been 
expended on the church building. 


The Worcester Ministers’ Meeting discussed How 
to Preach Extemporaneously, Dr. A. Z. Conrad op- 
ening.—West’s cantata, Seedtime and Harvest, 
was given at Central Church Sunday evening, the 
first of a series of sacred musical works to be pre- 
sented by the thoroughly trained choir.—At Pied- 
mont Dr. Elijah Horr has begun a winteyr’s series of 
popular evening services, with the general topic 
Moral Courage as an Element of Character. A 
printed program is provided. The first sermon was 
on Dare to Think.—Thé annual sermon before the 
Men’s Association of Pilgrim Church was preached 
by the pastor, Rev. C. M. Southgate, Sunday even- 
ing, on Living Problems for Living Men. This asso- 
ciation has begun a literary club, open to all mem- 
bers of the congregation, meeting fortnightly. Ad- 
dresses by experts on important subjects, debates 
on matters of public and political interest, readings 
and general literary and musical exercises are in- 
cluded in the scheme. 


The installation of Rev. J. E. Tuttle, D. D., over 
the College Church in Amherst will take place, sub- 
ject to the advice of a large and representative 
council, this week Friday, at 2P. mM. 


Brookfield Conference has an excellent reputation 
for its interest in missions and holds every autumn 
a special missionary rally. This year the entire day 
of the gathering at West Brookfield, Nov. 3, was 
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devoted to home missions, the five national socie 
vies, together with the cause of Ministerial Relic! 
and the Seaman’s Friend Society, being ably cham- 
pioned. In response to the statement by Re,.F. L. 
Ferguson of the immediate needs of a certain young 
man struggling to gain an education, $67 were 
raised and enough more pledged to make the amouut 
$125. 
Maine. 

The semi-annual collection of the Winter Street 
Church, Bath, Rev. O. W. Folsom, pastor, for the 
A. B.C. F.M.a few Sundays ago amounted to $720, 
one of the largest offerings ever made at one time 
by the church. 


The Second Parish Church, Portland, bas reduced 
its Sunday services from three to two, omitting the 
social service altogether and transferring the after- 


noon preaching service to’ the evening.——State 
Street Church has adopted a printed form of wor- 
ship for its evening service.——The recent meeting 


of the Woman’s Board has greatly stimulated the 
missionary zeal of the Portland churches. The day 
following the Williston Church auxiliary held a 
thank offering meeting attended by 125 women and 
addressed by Dr. Pauline Root. The offering was 
abdut $50. The following Sunday the Williston 
Y.P.S.C.E. held a missionary meeting addressed 
by Miss Daniels of Harpoot, Turkey. Miss Dan- 
iels spoke before three Junior Societies—the High 
Street, Williston and State Street—in the State 
Street Church. 
New Hampshire. 

The loss on the parsonage at Bethlehem from the 
recent fire was $3,500. A library valued at $2,000 
was destroyed. 

The churches of Concord held their fifty-first an- 
nual fellowship meeting at Penacook Noy. 9, which 
was very largely attended in the afternoon, com- 
pletely fillmg the church building. The meeting 
adopted a constitution and by-laws, with provisiqn 
for the necessary officers, to promote a closer union. 
There had been only a secretary and no formal 
organization. Hon. John Kimball read interesting 
reminiscences of the churches and schools sixty 
years ago, with special notice of prominent families 
and individuals. Rev. E.G. Spencer, pastor of the 
Penacook church, preached a suggestive sermon, 
followed by the communion service. 


Vermont. 


Twenty-five have been added to the church in 
Barre on confession and forty-eight by letter during 
the year. The Sunday school and Y.P.S.C.E. are 
the largest in the State, according to the reports 
read at the recent State conventions, and the con- 
gregations are large. 


The church in Chester has just completed repairs 
on its house of worship. Nine were received to 
membership at the last communion. 


Rev. M. H. Wright and wife of Roxbury were 
thrown from their carriage recently. Mrs. Wright 
had a leg broken and Mr. Wright was severely 
bruised. 

Connecticut. 

The First Church in Middletown observed its 
225th anniversary Noy. 5. The historical address 
was delivered by the pastor, Rev. A.. W. Hazen, 
D.D. The church was organized with ten member 
and was the seyenteenth established in the Stat 
There have been ten pastors and 2,689 members; the 
present number is 484. There have been five houses 
of worship. The present one cost $94,550. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
Rew Work. 
The First Church, Binghamton, Rev. W. B. Thorp, 
pastor, received eighty-five at its last communion 
as 4 result of the Mills meetings. 


During the three years just closed the church in 
Lockport, Rey. J. W. Bailey, pastor, has contributed 
$3,500 to benevolent objects, and 139 new members 
have been received, making a total membership of 
489. 


This is the banner year for the church in Patch- 
ogue. Last January it celebrated its centennial. 
In May it dedicated its $50,000 house of worship and 
entertained the State association. Last month it 
enjoyed an old-fashioned revival and this month it 
called a council to ordain C. P. W. Merritt, M. D., 
for eight years a medical missionary in China. 
During the revival Rev. A. E. Colton was ably as- 
sisted by Rev. A.J.Smith. Daily prayer meetings 
were held by women, girls and children and a large 
company of men organized a Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip. Forty-five were received into the church 
Nov.5. Alarge Junior Endeavor Society is organ- 
ized. 
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THE SOUTH. 
Kentucky. 


During the three years’ pastorate of Rev. R.J. 
Smith in Newport 100 persons have connected them- 
selves. with the church, the Sunday school has in- 
creased from less than 100 to an average attendance 
of 217, Senior and Junior Endeavor Societies have 
been organized, and contributions have more than 
doubled. The Sunday school supports a mission 
school in the mountains of the State. 


Alabama. 


The South Alabama Conference met at Tallassee, 
Oct. 26-29. Nearly’all the churches were represented 
by delegates who were entertained by the people of 
the place without regard to denomination. Super- 
intendent Shaw of the C.S. S.and P. S preached on 
the'night before the conference opened, when a 
score were at the altar for prayers. Devotional 
hours and preaching services throughout the con- 
ference were attended by special manifestations of 
spiritual power. After one of the sermons, when 
the church was densely packed, every person in the 
house knelt during the prayer, and many about the 
doors, who had been unable to gain admission, knelt 
in the places where they had been standing. The 
sermons were on The Power of the Gospel, The Duty 
of Giving the Gospel to the World, The Power of 
Christian Example, The Love of God in the Gift of 
Christ, The Purpose for Which Christ Came, The 
Victory of David over Goliath, and Ohrist the Great 
Teacher. The themes for discussion were: The 
Most Successful Methods of Church Work, Woman’s 
Work in the Church, The Publishing Interests of 
Our Denomination, Methods of Church Benevolence, 
and What Is Congregationalism? On Saturday 
night, at the Baptist church, which has the largest 
auditorium in the town, the work of all of our be- 
nevolent societies was well represented. A profound 
impression was made as to the extent and value of 
opr denominational work. The pulpits of Tallassee 
were supplied on Sunday, morning and night, by 
delegates. At the Sunday school hour Superin- 
tendent Shaw delivered an address on the temper- 
ance lesson, when nineteen men gave up their to- 
bacco with a pledge never to use it again. The 
conference profited much from the wisdom and 
large experience of Superintendent Bassett of the 
C.H.M.S. 

THE INTERIOR. 


Ohio. 


The church at Litchfield, after going without a 
parsonage for about sixty years, now owns one 
pleasantly located near the house of worship. 
The church at Fairport held a praise service, Oct. 
29, because of new seats, stove, matting and Y. P. 
S.C. E., organized Oct. 25. 


Rey. T. D. Phillips has just begun his eighth year 
at Chardon. During his pastorate forty-seven have 
joined the church on confession and forty by letter. 
He is now the senior pastor in Plymouth Rock Con- 
ference. 


Miami Conference of magnificent distances, with 
one church in Kentucky and two in West Virginia, 
metat Dayton, Nov.8,9. Rey.S.P. Dunlap preached 
and addresses were delivered on The Message Most 
Needed Now, and Winning Men to Church Member- 
ship. There were five topics treated by specialists: 
Business Methods in Church Finance, Evangelistic 
Meetings, The Church Amidst the Social and Indus- 
trial Antagonisms of Our Day, The Institutional 
Church for Smaller Cities and The Dogma of the 
Inerrancy of the Holy Scriptures. 


Grace Church, Cleveland, devotes one prayer 
meeting each month to a church rally, with brief re- 
ports from the Sunday school, Endeavor Society, 
Boys’ Brigade and all departments of the work. 
Coffee and wafers are occasionally served at the 
close of the monthly rally. The pastor, Rey. J. H. 
Hull, has introduced a new order of evening service. 
After the benediction, while the organist is playing 
a postlude, five minutes are spent in informal gen- 
eral greetings among the people, and then all join 
in singing God Be With You Till We Meet Again 
and in repeating the Christian Endeavor Mizpah 
henediction.—Euclid Avenue Church has organ- 
ized a boys’ club of twenty members.—The Boys’ 
Brigade of Pilgrim Church has grown so that it is 
necessary to have two drill nights each week, and 
the members of the two companies now form two 
Bible classes in the Sunday school. Both the drill 
and the Bible instruction are in charge of members 
of the-Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, who are 
rendering efficient service im various lines of church 
activity. The new building is making rapid prog- 
ress and money is already in hand to carry the work 
through the winter. 
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The Cleveland Congregational City Missionary So- 
ciety’s first mission, started about a year and a half 
ago, was organized, Nov. 8, as the Lakewood Church, 
with twenty-six members. Nearly every church in 
Cleveland and its suburbs was represented in the 
council, and this twentieth church in the Cleveland 
sisterhood received an enthusiastic welcome. Rey. 
E. A. Fredenhagen did good work as pastor of the 
mission for a year, in addition to his duties as Ohio 
editor of the Central Congregationalist. He has 
now removed to New Decatur, Ala., and Rev. H. A. 
N. Richards is the efficient pastor of the new church, 
which already has Senior and Junior Endeavor Soci- 
eties, a strong women’s society, a growing Sunday 
school, and regular preaching services twice on Sun- 
day. The City Missionary Society owns the lot, and 
the members of the mission and friends in the neigh- 
borhood built and paid for the neat chapel, which is 
already too small for the growing congregations. 
The church, though outside the present city limits, 
is no farther west of the center of the city than the 
Euclid Avenue Church—which is the strongest of 
our churches—is east of the center. It is on the 
main residence street of the West Side, ina region 
which has just been provided with electric cars, 
and which is rapidly filling up with people. Count- 
ing Brooklyn Village, Collinwood, and the Collamer 
church, which has just turned its valuable property 
over to the City Missionary Society, all of which are 
in suburbs immediately adjacent to the city proper, 
Cleveland now has twenty Congregational churches, 
beside four missions, three of which have houses of 
worship. 


Secretaries T. Y. Gardner and G. M. Herrick, with 
Miss Virginia Dox, have just completed a successful 
series of rally meetings in Northern Ohio in the in- 
terest of the consolidated Congregational Education 
Society. They have been in several Cleveland 
churches and in Elyria, Oberlin, Wakeman, Burton, 
Ruggles, Bellevue and Toledo. 


A Boys’ Brigade has been organized at Berea. 
Rev. J. E. Collom, whose resignation took effect 
Noy. 1, has been invited to supply the pulpit for the 
remainder of this year.m—Lhe church in Andover 
has just completed the payment of a $1,000 debt of 
ten years’ standing. 


Among those received into the First Church of 
Columbus, Nov. 5, were Rey. G..D. Black of the Chris- 
tian denomination, and until recently editor of the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, and Rey. Richard L.Swain 
of the United Brethren Church and for three years 
pastor of the church at Otterbein University——On 
the same day another minister from the Christian 
body, Rev. Mr. Choate of Yellow Springs, was re- 
ceived to the First Church of Springfield. 


The program of Toledo Conference at Wauseon, 
covered five sessions extending over parts of three 
days. A timely paper was read by Rev. D. M. Fisk 
of the First Church, Toledo, on Features of the Insti- 
tutional Church Which May Be Profitably Adopted 
by Small Churches. 

Lllinois. 

The members of the Leavitt Street Church, Chi- 
cago, gave their retiring pastor, Dr. T. P. Prudden, 
a farewell reception last Thursday evening. It was 
largely attended and though somewhat sad was yet 
enjoyable on account of the hearty appreciation by 
this people of the work of their pastor in his eight 
years’ pastorate. 


Springfield Association met at Bunker Hill Nov. 7. 
There were papers on The Demands of the Present 
Ministry, and Will the Heathen Be Saved Without the 
Gospel? President J. E. Bradly of Illinois College 
delivered an address on Church and College. One 
feature of the meeting was an hour devoted toa 
free parliament—five-minute talks by any one on 
any topic. All but five of the twenty-three churches 
were represented, Brighton having become virtually 
extinct. As indicative of the frequent changes in 
pastorates, five new members were received, and 
more than half of the eighteen ministers supplying 
the churches have begun their work within two 
years. Every church save the two smallest, Hills- 
boro and Kemper, is now supplied, and reports from 
all were hopeful. 

Indiana. 

A series of home missionary conventions is in 
progress under the direction of Superintendent Cur- 
tis. Superintendents Schauffler, Eversz and Mont- 
gomery, Rev. James Hayes, the coal mine missionary, 
and Mr. Edward Nell, of the Tabernacle choir, In- 
dianapolis, are assisting, Michigan City and Terre 
Haute have been visited. The audiences have -been 
large. The national issues are presented. 

The church in Fort Wayne, Rev. J. S. Ainslee, 
pastor, dedicated its new house of worship Nov. 5. 
Special services were held, the Presbyterian church 
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uniting in the evening. The building is located at 
the intersection of two central streets. The audi- 
ence-room is seated in circular form with a sloping 
floor. The lecture-room, with parlors and class- 
rooms, connect with each other and the main room 
by sliding partitions. An upper floor gives space 
for gallery and a second tier of classrooms. A pas- 
tor’s study and the main woman’s parlor occupy 
octagonal extensions on the ground floor. The en- 
tire expense is $30,000, about $3,000 of which was 
pledged during the services. The Monday and 
Tuesday succeeding were observed as Reminiscence 
Day and Young People’s Day, and Wednesday as 
Outlook and Onlook Day. 


Michigan. 

Detroit Association met with the Fort Street 
Church, Detroit, Oct. 23, 24. Churches, Endeavor 
Societies and Sunday schools were represented. 
President Sperry preached the sermon and spoke 
for Olivet College. The association assumed the 
apportionment of $2,725 for the State work. Reso- 
lutions of deep regret for the resignation of Rev. 
Leroy Warren as superintendent of home missions 
were unanimously adopted. Rev. William Ewing 
conducted a Sunday school institute. There were 
papers on The Business Man and Business Methods 
in Church Work and on The Application of the 
Institutional Idea by the Average Church. Mrs. 
Adjutant McAbee spoke on the Work of the Salva- 
tion Army. 


‘rhe church at Stanton has received forty addi- 
tions since Jan. 1—At Galesburg congregations 
are increasing, young people are attending the 
morning service, the choir is growing and a Junior 
Christian Endeavor Society has been formed. 
Rev. W. H. Skentlebury began his pastorate at Dun- ° 
dee four years ago with $250 missionary aid. In that 
time the cburch has built a parsonage and has now 
become self-supporting. 


The church at Frankfort is rallying to new life 
under the leadership of its young pastor, Rey. C. W. 
Greene, who declined a call to a more prosperous 
church last May because he thought he was needed 
more in the newer field. Someof the resultsalready 
accomplished area Y. P. S.C. E. anda Junior Soci- 
ety of thirty-two active members, an enlarged Sun- 
day school, a lecture course and seven additions at 
the last communion. 


Pastor A. C. Derr held two weeks’ meetings at 
Thompsonville assisted by Rev. Wilfred Lindsay of 
Onekama, There were twenty-one conversions and 
nine have already united with the church. 


Evangelist Albert L. Torrey of Chicago held a 
twelve days’ meeting in the church at Helena, A. E. 
Prior, pastor, closing Oct. 20. Twenty-one conver- 
sions were then reported and more have followed 
through the continuation of the work by the pastor. 


Olivet Association met with the church at Char- 
lotte, Oct. 25,26. The constitution was amended to 
give Sunday schools and Endeavor Societies repre- 
sentation. The State association’s course of study 
for licentiates was adopted. No abstruse topics 
were treated, but there were Sunday school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor and missionary parliaments and a 
paper on The Spiritual Joys of the Prayer Meeting. 
Rey. Leroy Warren gave a retrospective view of the 
establishment of Congregational churches in Mich- 
igan,and President Sperry of Olivet College spoke 
on church activity. 


The council that met at Leslie to investigate the 
refusal of Olivet Association to grant Rey. C. M. 
Arthur a letter to Jackson Association found that 
the refusal was based upon grounds entirely unsus- 
tained by evidence, and advised the reinstatement 
of Mr. Arthur in good and regular standing. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


Hyde Park Church, St. Louis, has added nineteen 
feet frontage to its lot, making a total front of sey- 
enty feet. Plans for the new edifice have been . 
secured.— Special meetings are being held in Hope 
Church, Rey. J. P. O’Brien, pastor, with eighteen 
conversions at the start. He is being assisted by 
different city pastors.——Dr. Webb’s sermons are 
greatly enjoyed by Pilgrim Church. 

F Iowa. 

Special meetings are now in progress at Castana, 
McGregor, Postville and Victor.——During Rev. W. 
B. Pinkerton’s pastorate of three years, about to 
close at Waverly, the membership has been en- 
larged, the benevolence increased, a handsome and 
commodious parsonage built and the church brought 
to self-support.—Rey. G. G. Perkins, who has been 
a pastor in the State for nearly twenty-five years, 
preached his farewell sermon at Rock Rapids, Noy. 
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12. He goes to the Pacific Coast on account of his 
wife’s health. 


An*audience of about 400 crowded into the new 
church building at Whiting, Nov. 5, to attend the 
dedicatory services. Secretary Douglass preached 
the sermon and directed in the work of raising the 
$1,000 needed to free the building from debt. The 
amount raised was $1,165. Rev. C. N. Lyman of 
Alden, who during his twenty years at Onawa min- 
istered to the Whiting community, organized the 
church and Rey. D. E. Skinner, as general missionary 
in this part of the State, has had the pastoral care 
of the church for the past year. The pastor-elect, 
the first resident pastor, is Rev. George Croker. 
The building, with lots and furnishings, cost $4,000. 
The auditorium has room for about 200 sittings and 
the lecture and class-rooms adjoining will accom- 
modate about 150 more. 


Thirty-three were added to the church in Lyons 
during the past year. The pastor, Rev. C. W. Wil- 
son, has just completed a series of Sunday evening 
sermons on the Geology, Astronomy, Botany and 
Ornithology of the Bible. The young people have 
organized a society called the Plymouth Literary 
Club, under the auspices of the Y.P.S C.E. 


South Dakota. 


Redfield has a new $1,600 parsonage. Cresbard, 
which lost its little edifice by fire in August, 1891, 
has a new $1,000 church building nearly completed. 
Turton has a $1,700 house of worship dedicated free 
from debt. Gettysburg is ready to build next 
spring. Bowdle has made needed repairs on its 
church building, has just closed a profitable series 
of meetings, with help of Missionary Tomlin, and 
has also sought out work in neighboring districts. 


Colorado. 


The Third Church, Denver, Rev. G. A. Paddock, 
pastor, dedicated its new chapel Novy. 5, President 
Slocum of Colorado College preaching the sermon; 
other parts were taken by the city pastors. Chan- 
cellor McDowell of the Denver University preached 
the evening sermon.—The women of the churches 
of the city have organized a Missionary Union with 
monthly meetings. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


Superintendent Wirt has organized a Sunday 
school of fifteen members at Routier near Sacra- 
mento.——Rey. G. H. DeKay of Tulare, by request 
of members of the Endeavor Society, is preaching 
on Christian Evidences, Are the Gospels Genuine? 
Prophecies as Proof and Miracles.—Mrs. Abbie S. 
Burnell, at one time a missionary in India under the 
auspices of the Southern Branch of the W.B. P., is 
about to visit the churches of that part of the State 
in the interests of foreign missions, 


Rev. H. H. Cole of Olivet Church, San Francisco, 
is preaching three Sunday evenings this month on 
The Gospel and Capital, The Gospel and Labor, The 
Gospel and Politics.——Professor Lloyd of Pacific 
Seminary is meeting with great success in his class 
for the study of the Sunday school lesson Saturday 


noons in the Y.M.C,A.,San Francisco. The attend- , 


ance is constantly increasing.—Rev. H. H. Wikoff 
of the Fourth Church is giving a course of Sunday 
evening sermons on Valuable Possessions: A Sound 
Body, A Good Conscience, A Brave Heart and A 
Sweet Spirit. 


Though most of the members of the San Joaquin 
Valley Association drove thirty miles to attend. its 
session at Porterville in October, they were greatly 
interested in the papers and discussions on Why 
Men Are Not in the Churches, Sudden Conversions 
and What the Church Needs in Order to Have a Re- 
vival. 


Special services at Pacific Grove, under the lead- 
ership of Evangelist Mason, have greatly encour- 
aged Rey. B.S. Williams and his people. Twenty 
have been added to the church, all but three on 
confession.—Rev. J. H. Collins of Fresno has wel- 
comed over one hundred members within nine 
months. 


Madam Marshall, now of France, though a mem- 
ber of First Church, San Francisco, recently formed 
at Santa Cruz an auxiliary society for the evangeli- 
zation of her native country. Her son,a clergyman, 
has been on the coast several months laboring for 
the same cause. 

Oregon. 

The Willamette Association of Congregational 
Ministers and Churches has withdrawn fellowship 
from C. L. Corwin, former pastor of the church at 
Salem, because of conduct unbecoming a minister. - 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calis. 
ADAMS, Silas N., South Gardiner, Me., to Second Ch., 
Westbrook. Accepts. 
BLANCHARD, Edgar F., to Limerick, Me. 
CADY, William Jo, accepts call to Lake Geneva, Wis. 
CRIBS, Philip M., “accepts call to Metamora, Mich. +, in- 
stead of to Vanderbilt. 
ody Sra George, Wheaton, Ill , accepts call to Whit- 


ng, To. 
DEMOT, see? L., Chepachet, R. I., to Hopkinton, 


N. cepts. 
DENISON.) Robert C., accepts call to Pilgrim Ch., Little 
oe 
FAIRBANKS, Francis J., Amherst, Mass., to Royals- 
ton. 
FISK, Pliny H., Manchester, Minn., to North Branch. 


Accepts. 

FRIZZ"LLE, John W., declines call to Cresco, Io., and 
accepts call to Darlington, Wis. 

HERBERT, Ebenezer, Alamo, Mich., 
oRton 

HERRICK, Henry M., Morris, Minn.,to Charles City, Lo. 


ARLE, 

HERTEL, Arthur F., Davenport, Io., to Bunker Gill, 
Lil. Accepts. 

HOLP, Lincoln A., Butte City, Mont., to Detroit, Minn. 

MARTYN, David, ‘Cornish, Me., to Cumberland Mills. 

MASON, Oscar, accepts call to Shell Rock, Io. 

McGINNIS, Robert J , Blue Rapids, Kan., to Mayflower 
and Fairmount Churches, Wichita. ‘Accepts. 

PUTNAM, Holden A., Sauit Ste. Marie, Mich., to Hua- 
son. Accepts. 

SHIPMAN, Frank R., to South Ch., Andover, Mass. 

SMITH, John F., Olive Branch Mission, Denver, Col., to 
Lafayette. 

STEARNS, William F., accepts call to Marlboro, Mass. 

TAINTOR, Jesse l’., Rochester, Minn., declines call to 
Decorah, Io. 

prancee "Allan A. , Springfield, I., to First Ch., Pueblo, 


Co 

VAN BL BLARCOM, Grant, Rosemond, I1l., to Lusk, Wyo. 

ecepts. 

VAN RWEARINGEN, O. M., Crystal Lake, I11., to 
Beardstown, Accepts. 

WASHBURN, George Y., accepts call to Waterville, Me. 

“WILLIAMS, AR Benson, Wichita, Kan., to Highland and 
Marine, ll. Accepts. 

Ordinations and Installations. 

ARNEY, James E., 0. Nov. 8, Middleville, Mich. Ser 
mon, Rey. Harry Appleton; other arts, Rev. Messrs. 
J.J. *Bunvell, T. R. McRoberts and J. M. Bates. 

BARROWS, Jobn O. , i. Nov. 8, Stonington, Ct. Sermon, 

. L. Blake, D.D.; other wee Rev. Messrs. 
Cc. J. Hill, J. R. Danforth, S. H. Woodrow and J. C. 

Wilson. 

COLBY, John §&., 0. p. Oct. 31, Marlboro, N. H. Sermon, 
Prof. J. a ped. other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. 5 


to Rosemond, Ill. 


Greene, D Bard, J. L. Merrill_and G. H. 
De Bevoise. 

DAVIS, ¥. Lincoln, 0. p. ——, Ward Hill, Mass. Sermon, 
Rey. J. D. Kingsbury, D. D.; ; other parts Rev. Messrs. 


C. P, Mills, A. W. Benedict and 
G. H. Reed. 

GERRIE, William A., 0. Oct. 19, Pewaukee, Wis. Parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. A. Blaisdell and J. K. Kilbourn. 

MERRITT, C. P. W., 0. Nov. —, Patchogue, N.Y. Ser- 
mon, Rev. A. E. Colton; other parts, Rev. Messrs. Ed- 
ward Lord, U. W. Dickinson and G. Wyckoff. 

MORRISON, Caldwell, 0, py: Nov. 2, Conway, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Henry Hyde, H. M. Tyler, C. A. Savage and 
Arthur Shirley. 

SWARTHOUT, G. E., 0. Nov. 4, Perry, Mich. Sermon, 
Rev. C. H. Beale; other parts Rey. Messrs. Leroy War- 
ren, D.D., B. F. Aldrich and F, W. Bush. 

Resignations. 

ADAMS, Aaron C., Rocky Hill, Ct. 

BERG, William, Firesteel and Letcher, §, D. 

BROWN, Thomas J., Waupun, Wis. 

EARL, James, Brownton, Minn., and will spend a year 
at Mr. Moody’ 3 Institute in Chicago. 

JONES, John £., Oberon, N. D. 

sprees! Clarence ©., Cs Kensington, N. H., on account of ill 

ea 

PLACH, Lorenzo D., Lyndeboro, N. H. , 

SHERRILL, Alvin F., Atlanta, Ga. 

SMITH, Richard, Hammond, Inu. 


Dismissions. 
BAKER, Smith, Park Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 7 
Churches Organized. 


CHICAGO, I1l., Gross Park, Nov. 5. Ten members. 
Sh rhe a 0., Lakewood, Noy. 8. Twenty-six mem- 
ers, 


Hitchcock, George 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Pot. 
Andover, Mass., Free Marshalltown, Io., 3 1 
Church, 1 6- Mason City, Io., 2 10 
Antigo, Wis., 5 7 Merrimack, a 
Aurora, Il., First, ai 34 First, 4 
Aurora, Mo., 19 Mideleboro, Mass., 
Bangor, Me., Central,— 4 Central, — 
Barre, Vt., 4 13 Minneapolis, Minn., 
Bath, Me., Winter St.,4 4 Open Door, . 7 10 
Bi ng hamton, IOS a Park Ave., 3.5 
first, 32 85 Plymouth, bees) 
Boston, Mass., Cen- Newobur yport, Mass., 
tral, Dorchester, ue oO) Whitfield, 4 4 
Brainerd, Minn., 1.5 Newington, N. H., 5 8 
Bu ff alo,’ NewS tle New Milford, Ct., Ae G 
grim, 10 21 -Newton, Ill., — 3 
Buffalo Gap, S. D., 3 6 New York, Bilgrim, 83 58 
Burlington, Mass., 8 10 Northfield, Minn. os 2 18 
Burlington Vt., First, 3.8 Northfield, Vt., 4 4 
Cheshire, C "6 12 Norway, Me. °9 4 5 
Chester, vie” — 9 Oak Park, Ll. omnes 
Chicago, ul, Millard Old Man’s Creek, To. 8 73 
AV! 1 3 Oldtown, Me., eT 
New England, — 3 Pacific Grove, Cal., 17 20 
South, 6 13 Patchogue, N. Y., 41 45 
Union Park, 12 20 Philade lp hia, ’p a, 
Warren Ave. a = Central, yaa) 
Cincinnati, Io., 5 8 Pillsbury, Minn., 2 3 
Cieveland, O., Hough Plantsville, Ct., 6 8 
Ave., — & Realands, Cal. 1a 
Lakewood, 8 26 River Falls, Wis., 69 76 
Madison Ave, th 1 13 St Louis, Mo., Aubert 
Pilgrim, 2 10 Place, 1 
Columbus, O., East- Compton Hill, — 6 
wood, 1 8 Olive branch, Lee 
First, pray Pilgrim, 2.9 
Mayflower, 1 Third, 3.6 
Plymouth — 4 Spearfish, 8. .D., 6 7 
Coventry vile! NEVA S2esg Stillwater, Ok1., — 8 
Denver, Col., First, — 3 Sylacauga, Ala., — 6 
Eagle Grove, To., — 3 Syracuse, N.Y., ‘South 
East Boreoce, Ct. — 4. Ave, — 29 
Enfield — 6 Good Will, Ces} 
Eureka, Cal., 8 8 Taunton, Mass., Wins- 
Fairfield, Io., A — 4 low BAT: 
Faribault, Minn., 6 8 Thompson, Ct., ilhe6 
Glen Ellyn, Til, 2 7 Thompsonville, 
Grand Forks, N.D., — 23 b., — 9 


Led 


Grand Rapids, Mich., _ Wabasha, Minn., 6 

Second, 3 Washington, D.C., 
Gross Park, Tll., 10 First, ll 13 
Bev eraits Mass., Cen- : Wesverville, Cal., 6 12 

— & West Andover, O., Sapletl) 
lowe! Falls, Io., 1 4 Whittier, N.C., 24 24 
Lacon, Ill. 8 5 Wilcox, Neb., 4 6 
Lansing, Mich., yey) Winchester, Ct., G8 
Lomhare, Tll., 7 8 Wrentham, Mass., 6 11 
Lynn, Mass., Fir st, — ll Fourteen churches 
Lyo: sville, Ill, yA, Neat § with two or less, 8 24 
Madison, Wis., First, 4 10 
Conf., 544; Tot., 1,073. 


Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 18.332; Tot.. 28,397. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WOEK, 

The Boston Evangelical Alliance was addressed 
last Monday by Rey. I. J. Lansing on Sound Doc- 
trine Imperiled. He dwelt upon the danger to evan- 
gelical truth arising from the prevalence of materi- 
alistic and sensual conceptions-of life, from the 
failure of the churches to conserve the results of 
revivals and from the tendency to liberality and 
laxity in thought. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


This year, for almost the first time in the 
history of the W. B. M., nature smiled upon 
the annual convention from beginning to end, 
and the elements seemed to have signed a 
treaty of peace, making the umbrellas, which 
no one dared to leave at home, a drug in the 
market. The beautiful city of Portland, with 
its sightly water and hill views aud its elm- 
lined streets, opened wide the doors of its 
comfortable homes last week, and the visitors 
departed with such pleasant impressions that 
they may be pardoned for feeling that the sun 
is always shining in Portland and that No- 
vember is an ideal month for the annual meet- 
ing. 

It will be remembered that last year it was 
thought best, in view of the disadvantages of 
traveling in mié@winter, to try thé experiment 
of holding the annual convention in Novem- 
ber, although according to the constitution 
the legal meeting for matters of business 
must come in January. The plan so far com- 
mended itself to the ladies of the board this 
year that now they have taken steps to alter 
the constitution so that the annual meeting 
shall be held on the first Weduesday in No- 
vember. Another innovation is the opening 
of the delegates’ meeting, with certain limita- 
tions. Of late a feeling has prevailed that the. 
friendly, informal tone of these private ses- 
sions has made the meeting so helpful and de- 
lightful that it should be made more public. 
A committee was appointed to consider the 
matter and it was finally decided that the ex- 
periment shall be tried for one year of invit- 
ing officers of auxiliaries in the branch with 
whom the annual meeting is held, as well as 
ladies entertaining delegates and missionaries, 
to the number of 100. 

The pretty High Street Church was well 
filled at every session Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, and the papers and addresses were of a 
high order. A spirit of earnest devotion and 
supplication pervaded the morning devotional 
meetings, led by Mrs. Henry Fairbanks and 
Mrs. S. E. Carr. The hearty cordiality of the 
Maine ladies was voiced by Mrs. W. H. Fenn 
in her welcome to the board. 

Miss A. B. Child’s report of the home de- 
partment shows twenty-three branches, with 
1,246 auxiliaries and 342 mission circles. The 
watchword of the year has been ‘a new mem- 
jber for every old one, ” and the New Haven 
‘Branch, working along this line, has gained 
877 new members, an increase of twenty-five 
per cent., while similar efforts have been 
made in other States. Miss Alice M. Kyle 
has given her entire time to addressing meet- 
ings of branches and auxiliaries, having at- 
tended more than 150 meetings and traveled 
thousands of miles. Twelve missionaries have 
been sent to the field since January, of whom 
eight go for the first time. Life and Light 
has a circulation of between 14,000 and 15,006 
and is on a good financial basis. This report, 
as well as all others, covers only the first ten 
months of the year, and will therefore be sup- 
plemented at the January meeting. 
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The statement of the treasurer, Miss Ellen 
Carruth, shows a decrease cf $9,503 as com- 
pared with the Teceipts. of the same months 
last year. .More'than this, the appropriations 
for the ensuing year require $3,000 more than 
last year... The survey of the foreign work by 
Mrs. S. Brainard Pratt was, as always, so 
graphically and sympathetically presented 
that the work seemed very real and the mis- 
sionaries every one like personal friends as 
she hurried her audience around the globe to 
see how the kingdoms of this world are be- 
coming the kingdom of God, even as the stone 
which an Eastern king saw in a vision cut 
out of the mountain without hands smote the 
vast image and grew until it filled the whole 
earth. In the Zulu Mission the girls come 
thronging in, the buildings are full and teach- 
ers worn and weary. At Inanda the school is 
a very beehive of industry, with its thirty 
acres of land cultivated by the girls and the 
laundry, which earned $1,000 last year. In 
Turkey the fulfillment of the ancient vision 
seems long in coming, but the schools are 
crowded and the kindergarten was never more 
prosperous. Mrs. Montgomery finds so many 
open doors that it seems as if she were living 
out of doors all the time. A similar story 
comes from Micronesia, where the work is so 
sadly hampered by the restrictions of earthly 
monarchs, from Mexico, where the scenes of 
wrong, poverty and injustice almost over- 
whelm our missionaries, from priest-ridden 
Spain, from Japan, China and India. 

There were several other papers of note, be- 
sides'those of the secretaries. Miss E. Harriet 
Stanwood compared the cost of a missionary’s 
sacrifice with the satisfactions and compensa- 
tions of her work. One emphatic remark, 
that we have an unhealthy appetite for ex- 
traordinary information and our missionaries 
would write oftener did we not demand un- 
natural things, caused a murmur of approval 
throughout the audience. Mrs. F.C. Holmes’s 
paper on the World’s. Congress of Missions 
was of timely interest, and an address of deep 
thoughtfulness and spirituality by Mrs. C. H. 
Daniels had for its subject Motives and Du- 
ties of Foreign Missionary Work. One of the 
most charming speakers of the convention was 
Mrs. F. E. Clark, who in her own bright, 
witty manner gave glimpses of life in some of 
the mission stations which she has visited. 

An evening session was entirely devoted to 
the junior work, which has never given more 
promise. Miss Kate G. Lamson presented a 
well-written statement of this department. 
There are 522 societies organized for junior 
work and the total receipts from the young 
people during eleven months have been $19,- 
702. Dr. Rauline Root and Dr. F. E. Clark 
roused the enthusiasm of their listeners young 
and old. 

A large part of the two days’ meeting was 
devoted to addresses by our workers on the 
field, as the board rejoiced in the presence 
of many “real live missionaries.””’ The Turk- 
ish educational work was well represented, 
and the audience was taken through Eu. 
phrates College by Miss Mary L. Daniels, 
whose bright young face shone with love for 
her work as she said she was glad to speak to 
ihe ladies in Portland but would rather talk 
to her girls in Turkey. Miss Agnes M. Lord 
told her listeners just what they wanted to 
know about the Smyrna schools,and Miss Ida 
W. Prime of Constantinople represented the 
American Girls’ College there. Other sides 
of the Turkish mission work were shown by 
Mrs. J. L. Barton of Harpoot, whose words 
on the home influence in Turkey touched a 
responsive chord in the heart of every woman 
present, and by Miss Laura B. Chamberlain of 
Sivas, who described in her inimitable way an 
adventurous tour among the mines. The only 
missionary from China, Mrs. C. P. W. Merritt 
of Pao-ting-fu, devoted her time to a descrip- 
tion of Miss Mary Morrill’s work, while the 
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Japanese women found an advocate in Mrs. 
O. H. Gulick of Knmamoto. India was not 
forgotten with’such interesting speakers as 
Mrs, C. H. Gutterson of Madura, Dr. Pauline 
Root and Mrs. R. A. Hume of Ahmednagar to 
plead for their Hindu sisters. Miss E. T. 
Crosby of Kusaie prefaced an earnest plea for 
Micronesia by incidents showing zeal and de- 
votion in the native workers which might 
well put to shame a Christian in this land, 
while Mrs. C. W. Holbrook of South Africa 
told something of the new mission in Gaza- 
land. 

A few last words from Mrs; Judson Smith, 
who presided with much dignity throughout 
the meeting, and a graceful tribute from Mrs. 
Joseph Cook to the hospitality of the Portland 
ladies fittingly closed the convention. Next 
year’s meeting will be held in November at 
Montclair, N. J. Sed Oya 3 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 

Prof. Charles J. Little of Garrett Biblical 
Institute has a trenchant article in Zion’s 
Herald on The Collapse of Party Government 
in the United States: “The recent exposure 
of our Government to the derision of mankind 
by the performances of the national Senate 
has one aspect more alarming and dishearten- 
ing than all the rest. It appears quite plainly 
that we have no longer in America coherent 
political parties; no party responsible for leg- 
islation and no party responsible for its mis- 
carriage. ... Now this is nothing new. It 
deserves careful] study because the recurrence 
of it indicates a capital defect in the structure 
of our Government. . . . Students of political 
science have long distrusted the Senate; yet 
at no time has the gloomiest of them expected 
it to become an incorporate senility, disgrac- 
ing the country with its cork-screw walk and 
its garrulous impotence. ... Let us not mis- 
take the nature of the present trouble. Itis 
not the obstinacy of the minority, but the im- 
potence of the majority... . Ever since 1820 
the Senate has been not only an undemocratic 
but an unnatural body. It has increased its 
membership not according to any law of poht- 
ical progress but to satisfy the exigencies of 
sectional or party strife... . The Senate is 
next so evenly balanced that the Adullam- 
ites are always in power. This baleful bal- 
ance perpetuated and extended slavery, pro- 
ducing thereby the Civil War; it provoked 
the crisis of 1877; it retards political progress 
by giving abnormal influence to unprogressive 
sections; it shattered parties before the war; 
it shackles and shatters them now.” 

Our recent editorial on The Romanism of 
Today is variously interpreted by the Roman 
Catholic journals. The Catholic News says: 
“The Catholic Church has entered upon no 
new movement. Ft has simply been ealled 
upon to meet a new set of circumstances and 
it has done so. That is all... . If our Prot- 
estant friends really wish to be educated con- 
cerning Catholicism they will find many op- 
portunities therefor. We can only recom- 
mend them to come and hear. Come, if need 
be, in a spirit of cOntradiction and opposition, 
but come and listen. If we are wrong so 
much the better for the Protestant listener, 
for there will be fresh arrows in his quiver. 
We heartily welcome a campaign of educa- 
tion.”’ 

The Interior believes that ‘“‘ the noblest of all 
tasks for Chicago ”’ is to secure ‘‘ a spotlessly 
pure, true, faithful, enlightened and patriotic 
municipal government.” . . . The publicspirit 
which rebuilt after the great fire, which 
stamped out anarchy, which projected and ac- 
complished the Columbian Exposition, which 
accomplishes anything and everything that it 


desires to accomplish, can accomplish this | 
. . The good people ought to refuse | 
absolutely and forever to divide on national | 


also. . 


questions in their city elections.” 
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‘he Epworth Herald denounces the secular 
press of Chicago and charges it as being guilty. 
of ‘“‘rank hypocrisy.’ ‘‘Six months «go he 
[Carter Harrison] was a candidate for office 
and was painted as black and as bad as any 
human being was ever represented to be. 
Now he is dead and is eulogized as the embod- 
iment of nobility, purity and saintliness.” 


ABROAD, 


Principal Cave’s paper on The Theological 
Tendencies of the Day in Relation to the Per- 
son of Christ, in the London Independent, is a 
notable production. He writes: ‘‘Most ex- 
treme schools of theological thought take their 
stand on the acceptance of the Nieene theol- 
ogy. The principal Christological controver- 
sies of the day assume the true deity and true 
humanity of Jesus.’”’ He names four present 
day controversies: (1) That concerning the 
self-consciousness of Jesus; was it susceptible 
of growth? (2) that concerning the pre-exist- 
ence of Jesus; (3) that concerning the precise 
sense of the word God as applied to Jesus, a 
controversy which, however much the state- 
ment is repudiated, really re-opens the Nicene 
position ; (4) that concerning the mode of the 
two natures in Christ, which is called Keno- 
sis. Principal Cave believes the controversy 
concerning the last point ‘“‘has suddenly 
passed from the schools to the churches and 
has become a pressing and a burning question 
by the attitude ofsome Old Testament critics.” 

The loss to Christendom by the departure 
of Prof. Phillip Schaff is thoroughly under- 
stood by British scholars. The British Weekly 
says he was ‘‘a theological faculty in himself, 
and would have been a great man in the days 
when it was considered that one man was 
quite sufficient to impart the whole training 
necessary for a minister. ... There is no se- 
rious student of theology anywhere whose 
work has not been in some measure lightened 
by his indefatigable toil.” The Christian 
World thinks that “ there is reason to think 
that his German progressiveness of thought 
was somewhat restrained by his American en- 
vironment, under tke practical demands of 
churchly co-operation. He was a man of 
peace and hated controversy. His thought 
was eminently Christocentric, and he felt that 
more light was yet to be reached in the deep 
problems of Christology. The cause of Chris- 
tian union was specially dear to him, and for 
this he relied on the reconciling influences of 
time and learning.”’ 

sg eee 

Wondrous is the strength of cheerfulness; 
altogether past calculation its power of en- 
durance. Efforts to be permanently useful 
must be uniformly joyous; a spirit all sun- 
shine, graceful from very gladness, beauti- 
ful because bright.— Carlyle. 


Sibsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106. Wall St., N. Y. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN, LL.D. 


This most eminent of American historians died at 
his home in Jamaica Plain, Mass., Nov. 8, aged sey- 
enty years. He sprang from a Puritan ancestry. 
When a child, being in slender health, he did not 
much attend school till he was twelve years old but 
roamed the Middlesex Fells and became acquainted 
with wild nature. By the time he had entered Har- 
vard, at seventeen years of age, he had already re- 
solved to write the history of the early settlements 
in America, by which he has done for his country so 
large and worthy service. He graduated from col- 
lege in 1844, studied law for two years and then 
made a long journey through the then unexplored 
Rocky Mountains. 
quaintance with Indian nature and customs but 
contracted an illness which enfeebled his health for 
life. On his return, though almost blind, he set 
resolutely about his cherished purpose. For three 
years unable to bear the light of day, by the aid of 
an amanuensis, he carefully searched all records 
which would throw light on his subject and in 1851 
published his first book, The Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
From the beginning of this work till near the end 
of his life he labored diligently, completing his 
purpose only last year by pudlishing his final vol- 
ume, A Half Century of Conflict, which covers the 
period from 1700 to 1750. 
Europe to make researches. In all he published 
eleven historical volumes, making a magnificent 
sequence of histories, in style as fascinating as a 
novel and in historic accuracy unexcelled. Besides 
these he wrote eight other volumes, including one 
work of fiction. He was greatly interested in horti- 
eulture and floriculture and made many experi- 
ments on his own grounds. His Book of Roses is 
an authority. He was for several years an overseer 
of Haryard University and held for some time a 
professorship in Bussey Institute, which is the agri- 
cultural department of Harvard. He had been a 
widower for twenty-five years but leaves two mar- 
ried daughters. He received from Harvard the de- 
gree of LL.D. in 1889, and was a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, the London Society 
of Antiquities, the Literary and Historical Society 
of Quebec and other kindred organizations. His 
funeral took place from King’s Chapel, Boston, last 
Saturday, and was attended by a large concourse of 
eminent people. 


DR. HENRY MARTIN HOBART. 


Dr. Hobart, who died in Chicago, Nov.5, was one 
of the most earnest and advanced Christian think- 
ers and workers of the younger generation. He 
came to Chicago in 1874 after bis graduation from 
Iowa College. He gained a distinguished position 
in his chosen profession both as a general practi- 
tioner and as professor in the Chicago Medical Col- 
lege. In the life of our Western Congregationalism 
he bore an honored and useful part. As deacon and 
trustee and Sunday school teacher in Lincoln Park 
Church he displayed some of the strongest and 
sweetest traits of the Christian life. He was at 
once a man of affairs, efficient and successful, a 
man of deep piety who got near the hearts of his 
patrons and a man of large outlook, liberal ideas 

and clear vision of the needs of the present prac- 
tical life. He believed in Christian education, and 
the funeral services amid his old friends in the 
home of his family at Grinnell, lo., revealed what 
loyalty and generosity he had displayed to that 
splendid young college. Above all his life was a 
_proof of the power of the Jiving Christ in the heart 
and brain of a modern man of the world in the best 
sense, whose profession and home and means were 
consecrated to Christ. He was but forty-two, yet 
he had done more than most men do in seventy, for 
he served Christ from his youth and the hour of bis 
death found him with larger plans which we believe 
some who receive his mantle will take up and carry 
out. A special memorial service was held last Sun- 

“day morning in Lincoln Park Church, at which the 
faculty and students of the Chicago Medical College 
attended in a body. 


REY. E. A. LAWRENOE, D.D. 


Dr. Lawrence died of peritonitis at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, Noy. 10. He was born in Mar- 
blehead, Jan, 16, 1847. His father, Dr. B. A. Law- 
rence, was formany years professor of ecclesiastical 
history in East Windsor, now Hartford Seminary, 
and his maternal grandfather was Rey. Dr. Leonard 
Woods of Andover. He graduated from Yale Coly 
lege in 1868 and from I’rinceton Seminary in 1871. 
For a year or more he was tutor in Yale and was or- 
dained to the ministry in 1873. He preached at 
- Champlain, N. Y., till 1875, when he became pastor 


There he made intimate ac-’ 


Four times he visited” 
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of the church in Poughkeepsie, remaining there till 
1887. He resigned to take a year of foreign travel, 
visiting and carefully studying many of our most 
important mission fields. In i889 he became pastor 
of the First Church, Baltimore, where he remained 
till his death. The First Church of Manchester, 
N.H., had just extended to him a unanimous call, 
though he had never preached there. His mother, 
Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence, anda married sister 
survive him. fe was soon to have been. married. 
He was one of the most popular ministers in Balti- 
more. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Richard E. Rice, New Haven, Ct................$2.00 
HM Plumer, Rochester, Ni. Haihses «ss «ciaecaes 4.90 
G. G. Swain, Marshalltown, Io.................. 2.00 


Di TOMES New Havens) Cbs: cracjele'sis cists eesininias sicieis 


We trust our subscribers in sending their renew- 
als will remember this fund. Some home mission- 
ary pastors who have always paid for the paper now 
write us that ‘“‘hard times” obliges them to discon- 
tinue their subscription. We shall be glad 1f to all 
such we are able to send the Congregationalist for 
one year from the proceeds of this fund. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


ALDRICH—ANDERSON—In Amesbury, by Rev. G. W. 
Christie, assisted by Rev. G. W. Osgvod, Rev. J. K. 
Aldrich of Rye, N. d., and Bertha E, Anderson of 
Lewiston, Me. 

PRATT—KENDRICK—In Worcester, Oct. 6, Rev. George 
H. Pratt, pastor of the church in Sterling, and Mrs. 
Kendrick of Grafton. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths ws twenty-fwe cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Bach 
The 


AUSTIN—In St. Paul, Minn., while on his. way to Cali- 
fornia for his health, Rev. Franklin D. Austin of 
Nashua, N. H., aged 78 yrs. He was a graduate of 
Union College and Auburn Seminary and was pastor 
at Hudson, N.H., from 1879 until 1892. 

GRAY—In New York City, Noy. 11, the oldest daughter 
of Rev. and Mrs. James Gray of Pretoria, South Af- 
rica. Mr. and mr-. Gray were visiting her father, 
Rey. Josiah Tyler, for forty years a missionary among 
the Zulus, now in this country, and were on the point 
of returning to their South African home when this 
affliction overtook thein. 

HOTCHKISS—In Sharon, Ct., 
kiss, aged 39 yrs. 

ROUNCE—In Noithtield, Minn., Nov.1, Mrs. Joseph §. 
Rounce, widow of the first pastor of the church there. 


Oct. 30, Carrie L. Hotch- 


REV. C. D. HERBERT. 


NG C.D. Herbert passed from his home at Hebron, 

V. Y¥., to the heaveniy home Oct. 13, In April last he 
ey on account of ill health, bis pastorate of the 
P resbyterian church ot Hebron, Which had continued 
most harmoniously for almost seven years. He was 
then much prostrated from an attack of Ja grippe and 
continued to decline, slowly but steadily, to the peace- 
ful and painless end. He was bormat Ells worth, Me., 
Sept. 18, 1818, being the youngest son of Hon, George 
Herbert, a noted lawyer of that place. He graduated 
from Bowdoin College, class of ’41, and three years 
later from Bangor Theological Seminary, and imimedi- 
atelv afterwards was ordained and went as a home 
missionary to the West. A tew years later he became 
installed pastor of the Conyregational church at West 
Newbury, Mass., previously to which time he had 
married the wife who survives him, known to our 
readers as Herbeit Newbury. Two sons, George Her- 
bert, Esq., of St. Paul, and Rev. C. E. Herbert of Gal- 
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books free from 
entire year. 


drawers. 


way, N. Y., their only children, survive bim. Mis entire 
Jifé has been most faithfully devoted to the service of 
Christ and every church to which he has ministered 
has been built up and strengthened thereby. he kind 
words spoken at his funeral at Hebron of his happy re- 
lations to that ve ople were but the echo of similar ex- 
pressions from his former charges. At West Newbury, 
where he was pastor for fifteen years, a memorial sery- 
ice was held, Oct. 22. The burial was at Mt. Auburn, 
Mass.. Oct. 17. He rests from his labors and bis works 
do follow him. He is ‘forever with the Lord.” Many 
are the stars in that crown of rejoicing which has now 
been given him. 
There is no death; 
What seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but the entrance to the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 


YOUNG mothers should early learn the necessit 
of keeping on hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as 
for general cooking. It has stood the test for thirty 
years. Asa food for infants it has no equal. 


I Would Not be Alive 


BUT FOR 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Erysipelas and Kidney Trouble 
Cured at 93 Years of Age. 


“T commenced using Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
seven years ago, at which time I was nearly 
helpless, suffering from Erysipelas, which 
covered nearly my whole body and made me 


Blind in One Eye. 
My sufferings were intense, being completely 
raw from the disease. I also had kidney com- 
plaint, and at the time of my husband’s death 
was umable to stamd on my feet without 
support. After using Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
short time I began to feel stronger, the sores 
began to heal, the kidney trouble abatec. 
After using six bottles Iwas entirely frec 
from both diseases. My appetite became much 
better and I grew stronger, and now at ninety- 


Hood’s sx. Cures 


three years of age I am able to attend churcii 
and take quite long walks. Had it not been 
for this valuable medicine, Hood’s Sarsap:i- 
rilla, I should not be alive today to tell this 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


story. I keep a bottle of it at hand con- 
stantly.”’ Mrs. PrerMrELIA Saxton, Turners 
Falls, Mass. 


“T can certify to the truth of this statc- 
ment.’? Mrs. W. Emery, Turners Falls, Mas~. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. Try a box. 


5 Vols., 1 Year, 1 Cent. 


If you want book storage, consider this: 
For one cent this bookcase will keep five 
dust, dirt or fading for un 


It is an easy problem in arithmetic: 


The cabinet stands 7 feet high, has six 


shelves and will accommodate 474 volume-. 
Being*made of solid English oak, it will easily 
last 30 years, and as it costs but $30 this 1s 
only $1 a year. 
for a year for $1, thisxis jive books kept 1 yeur 
for a cent! 


If you can house 470 volumes 


Then, too, you have the use of two large 
Certainly, this is the most inexpen- 


sive method of storing books that we have ever known. 

And they are kept behind glass doors remember! 

JUST ISSUED: General Catalogue for 1894. Square octavo,. 288 pp., 300 illus- 
trations, Sent to any address on receipt of five 5-cent stamps for postage. 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


There is no doubt that trade is picking up 
in many directions. The statement of the 
print cloth mills of Fall River for the week 
ending Nov. 11 is a fair indication of the trend 
of business. Production of those mills was 
190,000 pieces, or close to the maximum out- 
put. Deliveries on contracts and sales were 
nearly fifty per cent. in excess of the produc- 
tion. Sales for prompt and future delivery 
were nearly double the production. fhe 
stock of goods on hand showed a large de- 
crease, and the prices were advanced a frac- 
tion during the week. 

Add to this the announced early resump- 
tion of certain great iron mines in the North- 
west,and the restoration of wages on two 
great railroad systems to the rates paid before 
the panic. Again, the bank clearings show 
that the volume of business is approaching 
that ofa yearago. These are very satisfactory 
signs of recovery and of better times ahead. 

On the other hand, the necessity of retrench- 
ment and the timidity of business men are in 
evidence by the reductions in the forces em- 
ployed on great railroad systems and the ac- 
cumulations of idle funds at the banks. What 
improvement there is cannot be said to be 
universal. And for a long time to come there 
will be many sore spots exposed and special 
lines of trade will be very backward in rec- 
ognizing the changed conditions. The. re- 
ductions in prices of commodities are to a 
great extent unfavorable. A sharp break in 
the price of steel rails has been the sensation 
of the week. Probably that break has long 
been warranted by the reduced cost of pro- 
duction. But until there is a check to the 
downward course of prices, even until the 
course of prices is toward higher figures, all- 
round improvement in the shape of a boom 
is out of the question. Readjustment of prices 
is a trying process for the community. 

The country can congratulate itself on the 
emphatic character of the election results of 
last week, if thereby Congress is induced to 
go to work earnestly and promptly upon the 
revision of the tariff. Granted the necessity 
or desirability of a revision, the interests of 
all are alike in having the work done promptly. 
That much, at least, the business world may 
ask. In New Englend and the Middle States 
no greater boon could be extended to both 
the protected manufacturing industries and 
the importing trades then to have this tariff 
question promptly determined and settled 
for at least another four years. 


~ TEMPERANOE. 


— The grape-growers of South Carolina 
complain that the State dispensaries are ruin- 
ing the home market. 


— The Supreme Lodge of the Ancient 
Order of United Workmen recently issued an 
order commanding any of its members en- 
gaged in the liquor trade to retire from that 
business or suffer expulsion. Minor officials 
and lodges of the order in some instances are 
insubordinate and refuse to obey the superior 
body. The outcome will be watched with 
interest. 


— Rev. Louis A. Banks, Prohibition eandi- 
date, received 8,158 votes in the recent election 
in Massachusetts, about 1,000 more than were 
cast last year for the head of the Prohibition 
ticket. If the Iowa Legislature, which will 
have an unusually large Republican majority, 
adopts the poliey outlined in the Republican 
platform, that State may change from a prohi- 
bition to a local option State. 


—— Rev. B. Fay Mills, Col. William Evans 
of the Salvation Army, Superintendent Had- 
ley of the St. Bartholomew’s and Jerry Mc- 
Auley Missions, and Messrs. H. M. Moore of 

oston, Charles N. Crittenton and John S. 
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Huyler of New York stand back of and in- 
dorse a new organization, the Christian Men’s 
Union for Total Abstinence, with headquar- 
ters at 433 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
It is interdenominational, unsectarian and 
non-political. 


— The Belgian Government has ordered 
hung in every schoolroom the following pla- 
card: 


Of 125,000 deaths as many as 25,000, or one- 


fifth, are the result of alcoholism. In a period | 


during which the population has increased by 
fourteen per cent., the consumption of alcohol 
has been augmented by thirty-seven per cent., 
cases of madness by forty-five per cent., crimes 
by seventy-four per cent., suicides by eighty 
per cent., and vagrants and beggars by 156 per 
cent. 


— The Topeka correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript reports a new movement in Kansas 


toward strengthening the cause of prohibition 


andits enforcement in the larger cities. ‘‘The 
plan is to secure through the next Legislature 
a bill providing for the payment of metropoli- 
tan police out of the State treasury and not 
from the city treasuries as at present. Under 
such a statute the State government would 
not have to depend on the city government’s 
keeping up the police expense where public 
sentiment is antagonistic to the complete en- 
forcement of the law.’’ Thesame correspond- 
ent says there are more prosecutions under 
the prohibitory law pending in Kansas today 
than ever before, owing to the nerve and will 
of Rev. D. C. Milner, president of the State 
Temperance Union. He is striking at men in 
high places. He recently compelled the arrest 
and punishment of the mayor of Parsons for 
failing to perform his duty. 


—— Prof. Clifford Albutt of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, recently testified before a 
British commission to investigate drunken- 
ness and its treatment: ‘‘The curious thing 
about drunkenness is that it is so generally 
hereditary in that particular form—as drunk- 
enness. With regard to kleptomania a father 


might be a dipsomaniac and a child might be ° 


a kleptomaniac. I mean the malady might 
not/ appear in the same form in that case. 
But drunkenness generally comes in the 
same form and. manifestations; it appears 
not merely as a general tendency to insan- 
ity but as a special form of it. I have 
been very much struck in practice by the 
extraordinary drinking streak which runs 
through certain families, and this in many 
cases where the members have not had very 
much association with each other. It seems 
to me to be a very strong hereditary tendency 
to a special craving.’’ Professor Albutt be- 
lieves that the evil is steadily diminishing: 
“Public opinion, education, physiology and 
so on are haying such a strong effect that I 
think the thing willin great measure die out, 


I am not very keen, personally, to take any | 


very large steps in the matter, and I do not 
think that the numbers will be found to in- 
crease. That is my feeling. There is an 
immense number of commitments, but it is 
very much the same people over and over 
again.”’ 


THE 


Clerical Mutual Association 


AFFORDS 


IFE INSURANCE 
AT COST 


to ministers of all denominations and to professors in 
colleges and theological seminaries. Organized in 1870. 
Nearly $400,000 paid to families of deceased members. 
Refer to Rey. A. E. DUNNING, Boston, Rev. GEO. R. 
LEAVITT, D.D., Cleveland, and many other members, 
who are Congregational pastors. For catalogue of mem- 
bers and full information, apply to 


G. M. TROWBRIDGE, Sec’y, 
94 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


, 
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Financial. 


Your Money 
|| Matters 


are they. getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 

and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Cou merece 


Please meution the Congregationalist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1893. 
CASH ‘CAPITA Deis 5\.0:2.c%;5 svn ausiso eels siete $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund ...........cccseseeeeees 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes "880, 941, 78 
Net Surplus. io escccnaecnceswasident estimates 1,00 9,548.38 


CASH ASSETS................. $9,116,182.11 


193,631.78 
1,563,781.37 


608,759.37 
1,408,550.00 


3,573.455.00 


United States Stocks (market value)......... 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

(Market Value)... cisies owas cisnoneucan saee pase 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 

SOMES 6 de: aioscua sie o15'0,0:0 «ininla,y oib)ece clelsh atte asien tetera 8,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. Oe 816.18 
#9,116,182.11 
D. e HEALD, A reident 


i G. &. SNow!, JR., Nv k Vice Presidents. 
‘ Secretaries. 


he au BIGELOW, 
Sears E, 
BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries 


H. J. FERRIS, . M. 
NEw YORK, July ll, om 


8% (rharalteed ruraia Stock. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 


$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 


7 TEFAUCTED” ORTGNGES 


DENVER and COLORADO. 


UR SERVICES are offered to those who = 
hold mortgages made by insolvent Invest- = : 
ment Companies and to those who are dissatisfied = 
with their present representatives. S 
We attend to the collection of principal and in- 
terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 


such thi ings as will Sen protect and advance the = 
interests of clients 

We can furnish references in most parts of the 
East. Where the amount involved warrants it we 
will make an indemnity bond if desired. 

Our wide experience in these matters, our knowl- 
edge of real estate values, and_our extensive ac- 
‘ quaintance in all parts of the State, enable us to 
render most efficient service for a moderate 
charge. 

We solicit correspondence. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. 
PRPeeeCeTH TD EDDONDDODRORDE SHU CECH OGSGROS" CE gg gue eEOnagene 
(07 
O >RovIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES care vosee 


ny Send for References. HIGHEST SALE INTER. 

O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH 
IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 

CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 

BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 

ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 


FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS Pope 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


SUTTER MUMESERESTUONEFERES IY AURLESSCICRUULRLA EA C2 EOE ULO EE 


Susesaseuntpconenunivens 1 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 

Building Association no speculative fea- 

tures. Small and large deposits received. 
Particulars free. 


« 
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OUR readers would do well to examine the ex- 
traordinary cloak sale of Gilchrist & Co., whose 
announcement appears in another column. High 
grade goods in endless variety are being offered at 
the prices of common, inferior goods. Don’t failto 
take advantage of this great sale. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). - 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 20, 
10 A.M. Topic, The Evangelistic Church. Speaker, 
Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D. 


Rey. C. E. JEFFERSON of the Central Church, Chel- 
sea, will lecture before the Boston University School of 
Theology, No. 72 Mt. Vernon Street, at 3.15 P.M, Mon- 
day, NO 20, on Spiritual Church Building. The public 
is invited. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 11 A.M. 


PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Nov. 21, 10 A.M. 
MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, Noy. 21, 1 
P.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address pe ouons to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational Mouse. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rey. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Paliner, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Ayent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
o1nTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A, Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
es W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

‘ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done py College and Education Bociory 
and New West Education Commission.) EK. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, alsu students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain reyion. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1-93, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “‘ Trusees of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
[here insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S EKRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
uvecessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
sheir families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain jts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. ‘ 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIR&, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Jongregational House. Boston, 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S KRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver- 
ance homes and boarding nouses in ieading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sazlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Kriend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. | 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. Py of 
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GILCHRIST & CO. 


GREAT > 
CLOAK 
SALE. 


1,000 Surplus and Sample Garments from the showroom of the 


principal cloak manufacturer in New York City. 


Never to our knowl- 


edge have such HIGH GRADE CLOAKS as these been offered at the 


prices of common, inferior goods. 
season’s production. 


Positively every one of them this 


So varied are the styles, we find it impossible to 


describe them; but when we tell you there are 85 varieties, ranging 
from $10 up to $100, you can imagine THE SHOW IS AN EX- 
TRAORDINARY ONE, particularly as our prices will only range 


from $5 up to $45. 


_ There are some beautiful Parisian specimens of double and triple 
Skirt Coats in fine Kersey, Beaver, Clay Diagonal, Heavy Bengaline 
Silk and Seal Plush, trimmed with Persian Lamb and other furs, 


exquisite linings and workmanship. 


5 and 7 Winter St., Boston. 


W. L. 


| (2 
5 G 


$3 SHOE <..as5-. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices, 
the price on unstamped shoés to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 
W.L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. 
Free, when shoe dealers cannot supply you. 
fall instructions how to order by mail.” 

W.L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


“G reat designs require great consideration. 
Ov eye-witness is better than ten hear-says. 
L ittle and often fills the purse. 


Diligence is the mistress of success. 


Deserve success and you shall command it. 
(Jeerct to-day what to-morrow may want. 
Spare superfluities to provide necessaries 
Tutt never fears a rigid examination.” 
But the wisest of all isc-USE 


OLD DUST 


WASHING POWDER 


and thereby save Time, Strength and Money. 


MADE ONLY BY 


— N. K. FAIRBANK & CO,, Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


DOUCLAS 


Eor 


Dealers who make 


Sent by mail, Postage 
Send for catalogue with 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


One of the cities eager to obtain the convention 
im 1896 is Washington, D.C., and great enthusiasm 
on the subject was shown at the last meeting of the 
Washington Union. 

Rey. J. P. Jones of Pasumalai, India, reports that 
he has lately formed eleven societies in churches 
under his care, and that, while. the members are all 
poor and but few can read, all of them take an ac- 
tive part in preaching to the heathen every week. 

In Eyota, Minn., when the question of lighting 
the town came up, some said that the expense 
would have to be met by issuing licenses for saloons, 
whereupon young ladies in the Endeavor Societies 
of the town agreed to take care of the lamps if no 
licenses were issued, and have been fulfilling their 
agreement. 


At Minnesota’s convention an able address dealt 
with the question, How can our societies best reach 
young men? The consecration meeting was led by 
Secretary Baer, and an address was given by Rev. 
Smith Baker, D. D. It was reported that 760 associ- 
ate members had joied the churches during the 
year, and that the largest gifts to missions had been 
made by the Plymouth Church society of Minne- 
apolis. 

The New South Wales Endeavorers in their second 
annual convention, were greatly cheered by the 
growth of the past year, the societies increasing 
from five Junior and forty-eight Young People’s 
Societies to twenty-four Junior and 124 Young 
People’s Societies, while the membership has ad- 
vanced from 1,650 to 4,400. With but few exceptions 
the 124 societies were represented, and the Junior 
rally was especially enthusiastic, fully 600 being 
present. _ Loyalty was made a prominent theme, 
and addresses were given on loyalty to Christ, to 
the church, and tothe brethren. , 


“GLOBE” Gem CABINET 


Antique Oak, 
Library Finish, 
Oxidized Brass 

Trimmings 
and Lock. 


Three Files, 
full letter size. 


Capacity, 
2,500 Letters 
or Papers. 


A HANDSOME 
PRESENT. 
Price, $6.00 net, with rubber casters. 
Size—14 inches high, 103 in. wide, 13 in. deep. 

WHI. A. CARRIE & CO., 
W. W. Edwards, BANK STATIONERS, 


Manager et We x 
Letter File Dept. 46 Oliver St., Boston. 


Pamphlet Cases, Cloth Front, 50 Cents Each. 


We refer to the Congregationalist. 
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SCROFULA, whether’ hereditary or acquired, is 
thoroughly expelled from the blood by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the great blood purifier. 


FIVE VOLUMES; 1, YEAR; 1 CENT.—This strange 
heading in another column will attract the atten- 
tion of many readers, [t is not the mention of a 
new circulating library, but the result of some 
clever figuring on the cost of book storage by Paine’s 
Furniture Co., and it is well worth reading by every 
one who buys, owns or reads a book. 


BOSTON, MASS., Dec. 13, 1891. 


{tis now abont six months since Adamson’s Bo- 
tanic Balsam cured me of a bad cough of nine 
months’ standing, and | take the opportunity to let 
every one know that I have remained cured. I pur- 
chased only three bottles at 35 cents each, and they 
did for me what the physicians could not. 

Tam yours gratefully, D. A. ADDING. 


a i a a tae a a a a 


Thrifty Housewives 
delight in bright 


silverware, 
known as 
Sterling 


Pieces 
of silver are 


INLAID 


in the back of the 


“evo, bow] and handle, then 
% or plated entire. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwardes Silver Co 


-, Bridgeport, Ct. 


no 
a 
Q- 
QO. 
rm 
”n 
=e 
re) 

Fa 


FOR 


A Pair of Carvers. 

2 Dozen of Fruit Knives. 

‘ Cheese Plate aud Scoop. 

Pair of Cut Glass Knife Rests. 
Pair of Oil and Vinegar Cruets. 
Pair of Claret Bottles 

Brass Tea Kettle and Lamp. 
Dozen of Finger Bowls. 

Dozen of Cut Glass Tumblers. 
Dozen of Wime Glasses. 

Bread and Butter Piate. 

Cut Glass Celery Tray. 

Cut Glass Olive or Bon-bon Dish. 
Pair of Salad Forks and Spoons. 
Cut Glass Salad Bowl. 


PPP PPP PP PPP PPP 


ABRAM FRENCH GO., 
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Macbeth’s “pearl top” anu 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and. “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them /and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


OU Don’t know what 
leather can be without 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 
Patent lambskin - with -wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, NoY. 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Befiector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivableuse. Catalogues 
tree, Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


DORA 


THANKSGIVING 
CHINA a»> GLASS. . 


Am Tee Tub in Crystal. é 
A Pair Water Bottles. é 
A Dozen Oyster Plates and Forks. ‘ 
A Dozen Entree Plates. 


5 
A Dozen Soup Plates. 4 
A Dozen Dessert Plates. § 
A Chicken Pie Dish. , g 
A Game Set. % 


A Fish Set. é 
A Banquet Lamp. ¢ 
An Ice Cream Set. ? 
A Dinner Set. 4 
A Silver Tea Set. 4 
A Dozen Nut Picks. 

A Dozen Nut Crackers. 


‘ CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS, 


4 89, 91 and 93 FRANKLIN STREE 


e 
BOSTON. g 


PNR ERE 


TT, 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. | 


Rae’s Lucca Oil a 


The Perfection = = 
of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


ae 


Established 1836.) 


EMERSON PIANOS 


@2-760.000 SOLD 2s 
43 RB) | SWEET 
YEARS TONED, 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 

CATALOGUES FREE. 

EME 


RSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE APVER- 
TISFMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CA1 ONALIST. — 
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Tried & True 


may 

well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


AYER'S 


SARSAPARILLA 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 


How this picture reminds us of the littleround 
bottle in the old medicine-chest, and as we 
have seen it on the shelf in the country store. 


and Stores 
of 


New England. 


Such arecord among the peopie and deal 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for the 
real worth of this well-known remedy. 

For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the “‘life-boat’’ is to the ship- 
wrecked sailor,—the first means of safe- 
zy, and therefore always close at hand. 

For Coughs and Colds it always 
brings relief in dispelling the disease and 
assisting to thenormalhealthy condition. 


Contains no opium—Perfectly safe. 


Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. 
CHAS. B, KINGSLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass, 
A Lame Back or a Pain in the side cured by 


using Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. 
By mail 15e. ! 


“Lne Best Plaster Made.’ 


886000000 


4 World-wide, 
means world-tried. 

@ The high reputation 

at enormous sale of 


Beecham’s 
(Ste) _ Dis 


a Box. 
(Tasteless) 
@ reflect the wisdom of @ 
two generations. 


c 
® 
. 
oO 


25 cents a box. 


© 
G@00000066@ » 
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WOMEN AS CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


The annual meeting of the Woman’s Board 
of the Interior at Rockford, Ill., last week 
Wednesday and Thursday, was full of enthu- 
siasm and hope. The attendance was large 
and the hospitality abundant and hearty. The 
papers read were accurate and comprehensive. 
The entire field came under review with spe- 
cial reference to that part of it in which the 
board of the Interior has missionaries. There 
was some disappointment that the collections 
had not reached the sum aimed at a year ago, 
Lut considering the times the amount raised is 
a matter for congratulation rather than com- 
plaint. Next year an effort will be made to 
make up the amount lacking this year and to 
increase the ordinary contributions. 

The meeting was n_table for the important 
action taken in reference to the election of 
women to the corporate membership of the 
Awerican Board. These resolutions, presented 
by Miss Evans of Carleton College and sec- 
onded by Mrs, Angell, were passed: 

Whereas, TLe rules of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions dis- 
tinetly recognize that most of the corporate 
membership of the board should be distributed 
according to the amount of donations made; 


and, 
Whereas, Of the $483,000 of donations re- 


‘ceived during the past year by the American 


Board of Foreign Missions about $205,000, or 
nearly one-half, came from the women’s boards, 
which are entirely unrepresented in the cor- 
porate membership of that honored body; and, 

Whereas, A large proportion of the mission- 
ary force is composed of women, many of 
whose needs and environment can only be 
fully appreciated by women; and, 

Whereas, It is believed that the efficiency of 
the women’s boards and their ability to secure 
contributions would be largely increased by 
having these women’s boards legally repre- 
sented in the voting power of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
nominating committee of the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions in se- 
lecting new members, for the one-quarter mem- 
bers not specifically divided among the States 
pro rata, to present the names of one or more 
representative women from among the officers 
both of the Woman's Board and Woman’s 
Board of the Interior as candidates for elec- 
tion as corporate members at its next annual 
meeting. 

Resolved, That, in addition to the above, we 
respectfully recommend to the general associ- 
ations of the various States the propriety of 
including in their nominations a fair propor- 
tion of women in order that there may be no 
ground for the feeling that the labors of women 
are expected to be cheerfully given without 
representation, 


—< 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 

The Century MAagaZines... 2.2.0 ccce ccc esecccncse su fpo.00 

Harper’s Magazine............... 25 


Atlantic Monthly............0% 
Scribner’s Magazine......-....++ 


Review of Reviews..... 
American Agriculturist.......... 
Harper's Weekly pccsucs ects aneesis 
SS BaZar,.ve..tel RaPPArh ances 
Public Opinio sn esvsieraden canes « 
Harper’s Young People............ 
lip IN[kel 6) 2S oapengoorbonebodnddaTncoor SAC CTA! 
OursbittletOmes meena secre tiesto sinielarecteie del steishate wes, cielnaye 1,30 
Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to. us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, aud our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 


| Increased Appetite 
lis one of the first good effects 
tfelt by users of Scott’s Emulsion} 
fof cod-liver oil with Hypophos-} 
iphites. Good appetite begets} 
good health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a fat-food that provides its! 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 
on appetite and digestion it is a] 
| wonderful help to both. 


Scott's Emulsion ar- 
vests the progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by raising abarrier of 
healthy tesh, strength 


and nerve. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y- All druggists. 


ITCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every specics 
of itching, burning, scaly,, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and speedily and econami- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of CuTI- 
CURA, the great skin cure, OuTI- 
CURA Soap, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and beauatifier, and Curi- 
CURA RESOLYENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CuricuURA REME- 

; DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
where. PorTTER DRUG AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 

ea “f How to Cure Skin Diseases”’ mailed free. 


Move blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
prevented and cured by CUTICURA Soap, 


FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 


\ In one minute the Cuticura 


Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- 
matic, sciatic, bip, kidney, chest, 
and muscular pains and weaknesses, 
The first and only pain-killing strengthening plasters 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


ie 


co. 


s eS BN 
U S. COMPOUND OXYGE 


Main Office, 37 Pearl Street, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly 
the same treatment as they would if they were able 
to visit our office daily. 


J 
Send for Circulars. 


DYSPEPSIA.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What foot to eat; what food toavoid. By 
Joun H MCALYyIN, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 
Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Kuow About It. 


Send for information to 


REY. Tve 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, -  -_ - 


BOsSwoRTH, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


per week, 

to toAgents, 
mma Ladies or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” @aly 
practical way to replate rusty aud 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete: 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
metal. No experience, polishing 
cj} or machinery. Thick plate at oue 
operation; lusts 5 to 10 vears: fine 
en from vhe plater 
plating 0 
Plater sells readily. Profits large 
W. P, ifarrison & Co., Columbus, OL 
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PREGNANT QUESTIONS. 


—— Does it not seem, looking at our civili- 
zation in a certain light, that a wicked genius 
has turned to evil all the new forces with which 
science has enriched mankind ?—Charles Wag- 
ner, in Youth. 


— Does human nature alter? One is re- 
luctantly driven to believe that there is only 
a thin veneer of humanity, that the brute in 
mankind is what it alwayshas been. An edu- 
cated minority has shifted the scene of cruelty; 
has removed some classes of victims, captives 
in war, poor old women, political adversaries, 
from the sweep of whip, flame of fire, from the 
torture pole and the rack. So far, well, but it 
does not follow that men’s hearts are altered. 
—Andrew Lang. 


—— ‘‘May not a gifted successor of Owen or 
Huxley possibly discover the higher laws of 
the gospel miracles?’’ We have no hesitation 
in the world in answering, Certainly not. 
The laws of the gospel miracles do not fall 
within the sphere of the biologist at all; they 
are to be found in God’s mercy and in man’s 
need—in one word, in the interests of God’s 
kingdom. The'whole aud sole explanation of 
them is there, and it needs faith in mercy, and 
the sense of need and pity for it, to make the 
evidence for the miracles weigh on the mind. 
But what has the scientific man to do with 
faith, need and mercy? He is absolutely in 
the right when he says that in the sphere of 
science there is no miracle at all.—British 
Weekly. 


— And itis a grave question whether the 
re-enforcement of literature by an increasing 
number of women who write so that their 
productions cannot be distinguished from 
those of men is a compensation for the loss 
of this lovely quality of femininity. Is it 
necessary that women in gaining knowledge 
and skill should sacrifice this most exquisite 
expression of woman as woman, that is, the 
expression of a charm which is one of the few 
notes of reminiscence of our fallen state? It 
is not effeminacy; in the common meaning it 
is not lack of virility; but it is the counter- 
part of that quality which is etymologically 
strictly derived from the word vir. It is for 
women to say whether literature is to lose 
this quality—Charles Dudley Warner, in Sep- 
tember Harper's. 


—— What is the rule by which the wealth 
of the world is now distributed? Fundamen- 
tally, { think, it is the rule of the strongest. 
This rule has been greatly modified in the 
progress. of civilization; a great many kinds 
of violence are now prohibited; in many ways 
the weak are protected by law against the en- 
croachmentsof the strong; human rapacity is 
confined within certain metes and bounds. 
Nevertheless, the wealth of the world is still, 
in the main, the prize of strength and skill. 
Our laws furnish the rules of the game, but 
the game is essentially as Rob Roy describes 
it. To every one according to his power, is 
the underlying principle of the present sys- 
tem of distribution. It is evident that under 
such a system, in spite of legal restraints, the 
strong will trample upon the weak. We can- 
not believe that such a system can be in ac- 
cordance with the will of a Father to whom 
the poor and needy are the especial objects of 
care.—Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden. 


For Dyspepsia 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. LORENZO WAITE, Pittsfield, Mass., says: 
‘‘ From its use for a period of about eight weeks, to 
the exclusion of all other remedies, I attribute the 
restoration to health of a patient who was emaci- 
ated to the last degree in consequence of nervous 
prostration and dyspepsia. The patient’s stomach 
was in such an irritable condition that he could not 
bear either liquid or solid food. An accomplished 
physician of many years’ experience, whom | called 
in consultation, pronounced his case an incurable 
one. At this stage I decided to use Horsford’s Acid 

Phosphate, which resulted as above mentioned.’’ 
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A PRETTY STORY. 


And Told, Too, in a Most En- 
tertaining Manner. 


16 November 1893 


and nerve remedy and in less than two weeks 
from the time of taking the first dose she was 
on her feet running. around and in a little 
while was as well as ever. I have never used 
any medicine with such marked success as I 
have found in Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy.”’ 

Everybody says the same thing, and from 
the unanimity of opinion of the doctors and 
the people we are assured that this great and 
widely known remedy is just what our sick 
and suffering citizens require to restore them 
to health. Doctors say that it does cure, and 
all sufferers from nervousness, weakness, poor 
blood, debility, stomach, kidney or liver 
troubles should give it an immediate trial. 
It is purely vegetable and harmless. Take it 
yourself and give it to your children. It will 
cure. 

It is indorsed by physicians because it is 
the discovery and prescription of the famous 
Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
the most successful specialist in curing ner- 
vous and chronic diseases. The doctor can be 
consulted free, personally or by letter. 


An Interesting Bit of History of 
a Lovely Family. 


The Strongest Lights and Shadows of Our 
Home Life. 


Mrs. Pauline N. Blakewell, of 740 Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘Three years 
ago I found myself bordering on nervous 
prostration. I coukl neither eat nor sleep. 16 
was under the care and treatment of eminent 
physicians, but all to no avail. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
Ma \ ufacturers’ prices. We 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, ssyiston'Se., Boston. 
CHURCH PEWS, with 
C H U R C 4 folding & stationary seat. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SEATINGS sous, rein 


PULPIT FURNITURE 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


COMMUNION TABLES, 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, *%2. ust 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & Co., 


MRS. PAULINE BLAKEWELL. 


“Happening to have my attention called 
to the wonderful restorative effects of Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, I 
decided to give it a trial. By the time the 
first) bottle was gone I felt better and was 
satisfied that it was doing me good. WhenI 
had completed the third bottle I felt entirely 
cured. My appetite was now good and I could 
lie down and sleep soundly, something I had 
not been able to doin years. I can conscien- 
tiously recommend the use of this great 
strengthening medicine to all similarly af- 
fected as myself. 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 


ican refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fori 
| samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., {fj 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


SSS 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
Vata 25.000 y 
Nica seiegee Sine DELLS, 

: MENEELY & CQ. leeNuine’ 
NOES, WEST-TROY, N.Y Igeticae 7a 


Me CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


ee 
YHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS sets 


PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 
a a 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNCAY 
THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 90,, \ Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. j and 7 India Tix. 

CHURCH BELiS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
4 Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Frietion Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 


MRS. BLAKEWELL’S LITTLE CHILD. 


“A year ago my little daughter was taken 
suddenly and seriously ill with what physi- 
cians pronounced spinal meningitis. After 
their remedies had failed to cure her I com- 
menced giving her Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood | 
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EDUCATION, 
— Middlebury College will receive $150,- 
000 from the estate of Mr. Charles J. Starr. 


— Cornell University, through the gener- 
osity of Mr. A. Abraham, one of Brooklyn’s 
wealthy Jewish merchants, will become the 
owner of a famous Leipsic collection of the 
works of Kant and Spinoza, the most com- 
plete in the world. 


— The trustees of Smith College have de- 
cided to build another dormitory for the in- 
creasing number of students. With 750 pupils 
enrolled on the catalogue such action seems 


necessary. Yet with ample accommodations 


beyond the campus the doors will not have to 
be closed to applicants for next year. 


— Founder’s Day is now recognized an- 
nually at Mt. Holyoke College and is the occa- 
sion of inspiring addresses and delightful rem- 
iniscences. Its observance last week Wednes- 
day was participated in by guests from far and 
near. Rey. G. F. Magoun, D.D., gave an ad- 
dress on the love for and knowledge of the Bible 
that characterized Mary Lyon. Miss Anna C. 
Edwards, a former associate principal, read a 
brilliant paper on Miss Lyon’s ancestral his- 
tory. 


oe 


DEFINITIONS. 


A Parapox: When thought telescopes it- 
self.—ELli Perkins. 

Cuicaco: A half assimilated aggregation of 
half a hundred nationalities. —Rev. Dr. S. J. 
McPherson. 


DENOMINATIONALISM: No longer a general 
war establishment, it is a sort of emergency 
corps.— Rev. George Dana Boardman. 


Oxsstinacy: Will asserting itself without 
being able to justify itself. It is persistence 
without a plausible motive. It is the tenacity 
of self-love substituted for the tenacity of rea- 
son or conscience.— Amiel. 


To sin: Is to hurt the root of the universe, 
to drive in poison to the living core of things. 
When you sinned against that woman, that 
child, the dark line quivered and -throbbed 
away to the throne eternal.—Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Parker. 


—— 


A proposition to extend the influence of the 
late Parliament of Religions by having a uni- 
versal expression of gratitude on Thanks- 
giving Day from churches of all denomi- 
nations for its aim and work comes from the 
Brotherhood of Christian Unity. The plan is 
to make:the formula of the brotherhood, which 
has been signed by prominent representatives 
of religious bodies on both sides the Atlantic, 
the basis of Thanksgiving sermons and ad- 
dresses, thereby crystallizing and perpetuating 
its spirit-of unity. The formula reads: 

For the purpose of uniting with all who 
desire to serve God and their fellowmen 


under the inspiration of the life and teachings 
of Jesus Christ, I hereby enroll myself as a 


“member of the Brotherhood . of Christian 


\ 


a 


Unity. 


All ministers who act upon this suggestion 
are requested to communicate with Theodore 
F. Seward, president of the Brotherhood, New 
York City. 


Quinine 
Chocolates: 


A pleasing and healthful confection, pre- 
pared to overcome the objectionably bitter 
taste of the Quinine, without impairing 
its potency. The Quinine is proportioned 
to each tablet so that they can be taken 
singly by children or in number by adults, 
as desired. 


Send 2 cents for trial sample box. 
CASWELL, MASSEY & COMPANY, CHEMISTS, 
New York City, and Newport, R. I. 
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2 for the 


trustworthy in every particular. 


Pres't.N.Y. 
~~ 


Pres't-Lincoln 
and 


Jwith cone years fully paid: 


thefollowing. Magazines or Periodicals 
RALLELED O 


ue 


LITERALLY 
receive. vay : 5 


as fo ollows:. 


Practically your choice of any 


We have carefully investigated the offer made below by the Codey Publish: 
ing Co. and have taken advantage of it ourselves. We believe it to be absolutely 


Ex Post Master General U.S.A. 
Ex Post Master New York City. 


We Will Present You 


" Regart af vot is $6. 00. YoU recelve both by siithg $3.00 to Godey’s, NY, 
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price of | 


American periodical FREE. 


Nat'l Bank NG 


‘subscription to ANY 


3-00 

ee “se “ce “é “ce 

“eé 55 e “eé one oe “se 

a 5-00. “ th 2B, COUn as 

“eé 5-00. “cc “ce 3.00 ve ce 

fF ‘©THE COSMOPOLITAN, gt 4.50. us as G1 00s! ms 
Oe ‘New York LEDGER, “ 5.00. Qe ae B00. mass ef 
ss ‘¢ SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs, ‘ 4.50. a6 ne 3.00 : £6 
es ‘LIFE. s a 8.00. ¢ ac (rere te 
ee «¢ JUDGE. ce uf 8.00. us “ SCO as ah 
eC CO UG Ke. ig rg 8.00. 2G € irae) | Ot e 
ee ““NortTH AM. REVIEW. Ge 8.00. i fs eg yO he 
Ke ‘THE (CENTURY. ~ °¢ cs 7-00, s it 42007 sats be 
ee ‘* HARPER’S BAZAAR. eC 7.00. a of 4.CcO ‘ « 
« ‘© HARPER’S MAGAZINE.  ‘* .00, us se 4.00) iS os 
os ‘¢ FRANK LESLIE’S ILL’D WEEKLY. 7.CO., ge Of do) Ue St 


The above combinations are merely suggestions. 


Sany other periodical we will furnish rates 
publication desired. 
never offered before ; 

‘* GopEy’s MAGAZINE in its latest number just 
publication on either side of the water. 

Its contributions are selected 

entertaining, 

water colors. 

Maitland Express. 


This is not an ordinary clubbing proposition, 
and. cannot be had elsewhere. 


vith great care and judgment. 
The lithographic portraits of eminent society ladies are as perfect as the most exquisite 
Their complete novels in every issue invariably furnish delightful reading.’ 


If you prefer to couple Godey’s with 
corresponding to the above on any American 
Terms like these were 


received will compare favorably with any similar 


The illustrations are superb, and the letter press is perfect. 


Itis truly an educator while always 


"—N, Y. 


A limited number of eee copies of Godey’s Magazine free on application, or purchase a 


Special Limited Offer to readers of THE LADIES’ 
| yearly subscription price of GopEY’s MAGAZINE, THE LADIEs’ 
DELINEATOR (Butterick’s) combined is $5.00. 


Magazine, 21 Park Row, New York, we will 


HOME JOURNAL. The regular cash 
Home JoURNAL and THE 
If you will send at once $3,00 to Godey’s 
forward GODEY’s MAGAZINE for one entire year 


(12 ‘months) from date of receiving subscription, and one whole year (12 months each) of THE 


Lapies’ Home JournaAt and THE DELINEATOR (Butterick’s). 


Above offer good only when remittances 


Godey Publishing Co, 21 Park Row, New York. 


NOTE—Remit to Godey’s, by Postal Note, ee Order or Registered Letter. 


Gopey’ S & SCRIBNER’S. 

‘« LIPPINCOTT’S. 

oF “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

eg ‘¢ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 
nice *¢ Goop HouUSEKEEPING, 
at ‘© DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE, 
: 


are sent, direct to 


of order, or wear the pocket. 


seo 5 we 1Sx © 8900 & 
Patented, «© 13ax ‘* $10.00  * 20ira Fe 
ULNA Send de. for catalogue. 


4 ihe Old Reliable Standard Pen, 


E 


Just what you have been looking for. 


Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold& Coin Purse 


Separate places for coin, bills and_car tickets, independent 
of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts to get out 


send sample at following prices: 
No. a holds $00 -00 in. silver, Hah notes & car tickets, $0. ae al. ed Fe M4 
ipa as 


JAS. S. TOPHAM (Sole Mant’r), 1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Please mention Congregationalist. 


ee FALCON 


Ask your dealer for it or I will 
Morocco Calf Seal 


ic * 
« - 1.00 


163 
2.00 


233 
2.50 


Patented, 
January 30, 1892. 
26 seen Sts, Ne Le 


Ho. 048, 


150 OTHER STYLES; 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


Glass Paper Weights containing Pho- 
tos of the Buildings and Ferris Wheel, 
25c. and 35¢e.; colored, 50c. Add postage 
on each, l0c. First class Cabinet size 
Photos of Fair Buildings, l5c. each, post- 
paid. 190 car Tone Fair Views in a 
book, paper toner 55C., oneRaie stiff cloth, $1.10. Order 
now. L.W. STILWEL psbingiod St., Chicago, Il. 


ANTED—By an intelligent, capable woman, v 
situation to do general housework ina quiet family 
in the country. She does not understand cooking, but 
would be glad tolearn. She is a good seamstress and has 
been a trained nurse, References are desired and partic- 
ulars will be given. Address L. D. M., 76 Mt. Vernon St. 


iT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


L ‘iP Fisher et95 
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52 TIMES A YFPR. 
Published Evy. Wenig "52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York City. Louis Klopsch, Publisher, 


; 

£ A Beautiful Present from Dr. Talmage. 
; TE CHRISTIAN HERALD | ie alvare ay Rpehroaiaass Epeaey aways Cheerful, eae FULL OF PICTURES, always Printed on 
: 


excellent sek Issued Fifty-two Times a Year and sure of a Hearty Welcome wherever it goes. It is First, Last, and all the 
Lai time a Family Paper, and always Interests both Old and Young. 

DR. TALMAGE edits it in his Happiest Vein, and every number 
is Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated. You may have a really 
Happy Home, and yet without THE CHRISTIAN HERALD some- 
thing is Lacking, for no Home is complete without it. 


As to Attractive Features, there are so many that a few only can be mens. 
tioned here. NAPOLEON SARONY, of world-wide Fame, Contributes a series 
of peerless Illustrations. MARION HARLAND, whose pen has charmed mul- 
titudes, has written, for the Exclusive Use of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, a 
. NEW SERIAL Story that every man, woman and child should read. IRA D, 
SANKEY, whose name is a household word, contributes a CHARMING PIECE 
OF MUSIC to each issue. DR. TALMAGE’S SERMONS, and his stirring 
EDITORIALS, command the attention of the enlightened world. C.H.MEAD’S 
unequalled CHARACTER SKETCHES are so full of pathos and humor that they 
me cause tears and laughter at the same time. DR. A. J. GORDON and DR.R, S 
a“ Pies Zima MAC ARTHUR are contributors who at once edify, entertain and instruct. 


In order to convince you that THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the BRIGHTEST AND BEST PAPER, if you will send $2.00 
sia Dr. Talmage will send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for ONE WHOLE YEAR, and a beautiful Cloth and Gilt Copy or 


LATEST AND GREATEST BOOK FREE! 


Taian ka POAC EN 


This Wonderful Book, entitled, “ “FROM MANGER 10 THRONE,” is pre-eminently THE Book of the Century. It Contains 544 - 
large pages, with over 200 ENGRAVINGS, many of them full page—including full Half-tone Portrait of Dr.Talmage as he NOW 
looks. It is substantially Bound in Rich Cloth and Sos? 


and big when open, from tip to tip 9 x (5 INCHES. 
MARION HARLAND 


“FROM MANGER TO THRONE.” 


From Cover to Cover, this most Remarkable Book is 
a VERITABLE PICTURE GALLERY, full of delightful 
surprises. It is Printed from LARGE TYPE on Toned 
Paper and Handsomely Bound in CLOTH and GILT. It 
has herétofore never been offered at less than $3.75. 

Besides being'a New Life of the Saviour, it contains Dr. 
Talmage’ s vivid Account of his Journey “TO, THROUGH, 
AND FROM THE HOLY LAND,” in which he practically 
brings Palestine to the Doors of Multitudes who may 
tiever sce the CHRIST-LAND in any other way. 

Many of the Illustrations contained in this great work 
are from Photographs taken on the spot by Dr.Talmage’s 
party. One of these represents Dr. Talmage Baptizing 
o Candidate in the Jordan, another shows him Tasting. 
(he Waters of the Dead Sea, and in still another we 
see him on the back of a huge Camel traveling in Egypt. 


HAS GONE TO THE HOLY LAND for THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD to study HOME LIFE in PALESTINE and 
Syria. Her Journey covers over 20,000 MILES. 

She will write on this subject EXCLUSIVELY for THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD, and every line will be protected 
by Copyright. She wilt describe a CHRISTMAS in 
BETHLEHEM, a WEDDING at CANA, HOUSEKEEPING 
in BETHANY, 2 SAIL on LAKE GALILEE, a WEEK in 
NAZARETH, a FUNERAL at NAIN, a WOMAN’S LIFE in 
PALESTINE from the day she is BORN to fhe day of her 
Death, including both of these important events, 

‘These articles will be graphically Mlustrated by 
PHOTO-TYPES, taken by Marion Harland herself, with 
the aid of a special PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT. 

What a privilege it will be to read all this from the 


pen of OUR OWN, ever popular MARION HARLAND! - 


Remember THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, fhe Brightest Ilustrated Family Weekly in the World, and “FROM MANGER TO 
THRONE;” the most wonderful Book of the Century, may EACH BE SENT TO SEPARATE ADDRESSES. “FROM MANGER TO 


AONE i was never sold for less than $3.75, and as WE PRE-PAY Full Express Charges in every instance, we are Offering you 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS ‘ssco FOR $2, 


You cannot invest $2 anywhere to better advantage. THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD always makes Friends wherever it goes. It 
Endears itself to the Hearts of the People.’ 
Happiness to every Home it Enters. Its Weekly Visits are Occasions 

: SN ar for Family Rejoicing. Try it Just Once, and Next Year you will 
Py i: ~ need no Coaxing. When you write, Address 


Fhe.) AC 7, 


is & 195 to 199_:~-Bible House, New York 
ha Ca Ca MONEY REFUNDED fF TOO LATE FOR this wonderful: PREMIUM. 


see #. 


It brings Sunshine and 
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ONCE : MORE. 

THE LIBERAL YEAR ‘th 
LAVGHS-OVT OER RICHER “Ws 
STORES-THAN-GEMS-ORGOLD \S 
ONCE-MORE:WITH -HARV 
WA EST-SONG-AND-SHOVT 
ai’ 1S-NATVRES-BI2ODLESS\4/7 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


‘‘ This is JOHN THURIIAN RIGGIN, of Maryville, Mo.,’’ 


An 8 months old 


Mellin’s - Food - Boy 


-_ 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and active, 


and to grow up happy, robust and vigorous, 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food. 


Our Book for the Instruction of Mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed FREE to any address on request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., - - = Boston, Mass. 
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A FORWARD 
LOOK, 1894 


Pror. Marcus Dons. Illuminating papers, 
treating one by one the Obscure Sayings of 
Jesus Christ. 


REY. JAMES STALKER, D.D. Four Articles on 
the Art of Hearing. 


H. H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, 
Bliss Perry, C. M. Sheldon, Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis and others. 


PROF. WILLISTON WALKER. THE HIsTORIC 
SYMBOLS: The Aposties’ Creed, The Nicene 
Creed, The Augsburg Confession, The Heidel- 
berg Catechism and Canons of the Synod of 
Dort, The Westminster Confession, Commuis- 
sion Creed of 1883. 


A series of special service to young people in 


STORIES by 


The Congregationalist 


Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
Mrs. KATE UPSON CLARK, 
Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., 


Special and 
frequent 
Contributors. 


AIDS TO My CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop J. H. Vin- 
cent, Rey. F. ‘&. Clark, D.D., Rev. W. G. 
Puddefoot, and others. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. Sug- 
gestive to mothers and teachers. 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL HEALTH PAPERS. 


By a Boston Physician. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. Short, helpful articles by 
Miss Anna Barrows. 


1 Semi-autobio- | 
graphical articles by Rev. Wm. Tavlor, D.D., | 


| 


A few of the many 
attractive features: 


The Contribution (Pror. N. 8. SHALER, 
of Nature, feo tee HAMILTON W. MABIE, 
Art and Music to i ‘ ys 
Christian Experi- | PROF. J. C. VAN DYKE, 
ence. and others. 
VARIOUS REGULAR FEATURES, particularly 


Temperance News and Comment, Gleanings 
from Our Mail Bag, Education, What Men 
Say, etc., will be enlarged and strengthened. 


PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT MEN AND WOMEN, 
together with biographical sketches. This 
popular feature was introduced with our 


informing them respecting the great creeds of 
Christendom and of Congregationalism, 

Tab MAKING OF THE BIBLE. Rey. A. E. Dun- 
ning, D.D. A series of articles describing 


change of form, and has met with marked 
approval. It will be given increased promi- 
nence during 1894. 


Contributions 
on themes 
which each is 


Rry. PHILIP S. Moxom, D.D., 


PROF. RICHARD T. ELy, 
PRES. FRANKLIN CARTER, 


PRES. W. S. SLOCUM, 


the origin and growtb of the books of the | Mrs. ELIzABETH rey, peculiarly 

Bible. PHELPS WARD, qualified to | 7 ed MING GIRe ED f cl I 
This series, too, will be of value to young peo- | MISS ANNA L. DAWES, treat. | et UL eled eRe eee Ona ae 

ple. : Miss VIDA D. SCUDDER. edifices, will be frequently introduced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Seeceeesceceecedoes 


: 
: 
: 


A $4.00 Bibl 1894 


“The Congregationalist’’? Teacher’s Bible FREE 
to any old Subscriber who sends his own renewal 
and one new Subscriber, with . ‘ ‘ : 5 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Extraordinary Premium for 


We offer it 


FREE $6.00 


For $8.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to the new Subscriber also. 


Another 
proposition 


The Congregationalist for one year (to an old or 
new subscriber) and a Copy of the Bible, for. 


$5.00 


‘“* THE CONGREGATIONALIST ”’ TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 43 x 63 x 1} inches. The text occupying about 1,000 pages; the ‘‘ Helps” 500 pages. 

Type—a special size, very distinct, larger than Nonpareil, clear as Minion. 

Paper—extra quality, thin and clear white. 

Binding—best French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, leather lined, silk sewed, red under gold edges. 


The Helps—entirely new and unusually full and complete, edited by the most eminent American and 
British scholars, supplemented by elaborate indexes, concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chronological 
tables, &c., and by many new maps. 


This Bible is made for us by the International Bible Agency of Glasgow and New York. It is not sold 
to the trade; if it were the list price would be $4.00—a lower figure than heretofore quoted by any publisher for 
a book of this grade. It possesses exactly the characteristics which Bible students and Bible lovers wish com- 
pined in the Bible which they purchase for the use ef a lifetime. Compact in form, moderate in size, large, 
clear type, the best “ Helps,” beautiful and substantial binding. We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 


THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


The Congregationalist was established in 1816 and has long been recognized as the national representative of the 
denomination. It is popular rather than technical, It is a religious paper perfectly adapted to the needs of the 
whole family circle. It has not a dulr page. It does not use padding; every line is valuable and worth reading. 
Illustrations of high grade are frequently introduced. The new form (magazine page) gives universal satisfaction. 
Liberal plans for the future will insure in 1894 a better paper than ever.” Subscription price, if paid in advance, $3.00. 


| The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 to all new subscribers for 1894. | 
=e 


and receive 


The Congregationalist, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


two subscriptions and The 
Ideal Teacher’s Bible. 


your renewal and a 
new name with $6 


® scid 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(SEE CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR FULL PROSPECTUS.) 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. {George W. Cable aromanee, entitled JOHN MARCH, SOULRERREE, 
A SUPERB MAGAZINE. the first novel written by him for many years. 
STORIES BY 


ROBERT GRANT: ‘The Bachelor’s Christmas.’ Tlus- 
trations by InvinG R. WILES. THOFAS NELSON PAGE: 
‘How the Captain Made Christmas.” HERBERT D. 
WARD: ‘The Semaphore.” Illustfations by A. B. 
Frost. HENRY VAN DYKE: “The Source,” an Alle- 
gory. Dlustrations by J.R. WEGUELIN. EDITH WHAR= 
TON: ‘‘The Fullness of Life.’ 


F. MARION CRAWFORD writes of ‘‘Constantinople.” Tl- 
lustrations by EDWIN LORD WEEKS. 
AN UNPUBLISHED WORK OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Recently discovered and now first printed with an Intro- 
duction by ANDREW LANG. 


DELLA ROBBIAS. A search for new works by the great 
artist and his pupils in Italy. By ALLAN MARQUAND,. 
Printed in tint. 


DESIGNS BY HOWARD PYLE. “JANUARY AND May,” 
a song without words. Music by GILCHRIST. 


AN_ARTIST AMONG ANIMALS. A delightful article by 
F. S. CHURCH. With illustrations by the author. 


POEMS by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, RICHARD 
HENRY STODDARD, GRAHAM R. TOMSON, EDITH 
M. THOMAS. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Two other important serials have been engaged: 


J M Barrie Author of “THE LITTLE MINISTER,” has written for 
° 9 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE a characteristic novel, the first 


since that famous story. 
will contribute a vivid and strong novel, entitled 


George Meredith “THE AMAZING MARRIAGE.” 
has selected the frontispieces for 1894. 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton These will not be drawn from articles in 


the Magazine, but will form an artistic feature in themselves, each picture illus- 
trating some tendency of contemporary art, and accompanied by an article by Mr. 


Hamerton. The first will be Manet’s “Fifer.” 
N t ble St H will be, as always, a feature of the year, including 

0 a Ores stories extending over more than one number, by W. 
D. Howells, W. H. Bishop, and Miss Elliott, the author of ‘‘Jerry,’”? and short 
stories by Ludovie Halevy, Joel Chandler Harris, Paul Bourget, Thomas 


Nelson Page, George A. Hibbard, and many new writers, 
the celebrated painter, have co-operated in preparing articles on 


F. Marion Crawford and Edwin L. WiCOKS er ocsusunitoniue 
Life at Newport Lenox Bar Harbor and the NORTH SHORE OF MASSACHUSETTS will form a group of 
9 9 9 


clever social studies by four bright authors and artists working in 
co-operation. A series of exceptional interest and artistic importance. : 


Clever Social Studies by Octave Thanet, pee sketches of many American types, especially of the 


‘ 1 the DOG, the HORSE, BEASTS OF BURDEN, and DOMESTICATED BIRDS, by Prof. 
Domesticated Animals, SHALER, ‘iustrated by distinguished artists of spinal life. The articles will be an ingortant 
feature of the year. ; 


1 1 —A NARRATIVE OF PETER GROTJAN, a Philadelphia 
On Piratical Seas merchant in the beginning of the century, will extend TERMS: ( $3.00 asvear : 
¢/25c. a Number. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW, BEGINNING WITH THE CHRISTMAS NUIIBER. 


|CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 Broadway, New York, 


through several numbers. 


The numbers for 
1893 and a sub- 


Special Offer, 


scription for 1894, - = = - . $4.50 
The same, with back numbers bound in 
cloth, . - - . - . . oY 6.00 


| | Ha // come two more notable articles by 
| dag eae yy, Henry M. Stanley. “Out of the 

i SA MY Jaws of Death,” and “A Blue-Coat 
Boy in Africa,” are both masterpieces 
i 7 ZA | of thrilling and true narrative by the 
4A great explorer, to appear next year in 


The Youth’s Companion. 


Henry M. Stanley.! 


The Programme next year is brighter than ever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 
in colors, 1414 x 21 inches in size, presented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. All New Subscribers sending _ 
$1.75 now, get Toe Companion FREE to Jan. 1, and a full year from that date. Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 


Lind 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ONE I KNEW THE BEST OF ALL. 


A Memory of the Mind of a Child. By Mrs. Frances Hopeson Bur- 

NETT. Fully illustrated by R.B. Birch. 12mo, $2.00. 

Mrs. Burnett’s story is unique in literature, being the frankly autobio- 
graphical narrative of the experiences of a child up to girlhood, with its sen- 
Sations and emotions as each new phase and problem of life opens to it. 

“ Mrs, Burnett describes a child’s thoughts and emotions very successfully, 
recalling memories of which most women are only too prone to take no note 
when dealing with children.”—Boston Pilot. 


CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. Auick Morse Earuz, author of ‘‘ Sabbath in Puritan New 
England.” 12mo, $1.25. 
‘Thanks to Mrs, Earle’s investigations, we may follow the Puritan child 
from his cradle through his life. There is not one of the chapters which is 
not full of interest.”—N. Y. Sun. 


MEH LADY. 


A Story of the War. By THomas Netson Pacr. New Edition. Ilus- 

trated by C.S. Reinhart. Small folio, $1.50. 

A new and beautifully illustrated edition of this charming Southern 
eee in uniform sfyle with the illustrated edition of ‘*‘ Marge Chan,” issued 
ast year. 

“ Nothing more beautiful has ever been penned by a Southern writer.’’— 
New Orleans Picayune. 


WITH THACKERAY IN AMERICA. 
By Eyre Crowet, A.R.A. With 121 illustrations from sketches by 
the author. Small 4to, $2.00. 


“Tt is a book that no lover of Thackeray will be willing to leave unread. 
Not only is it interesting for the near view it gives of the author of ‘ Vanity 
pert but for the picture it paints of the United States forty years ago.”’— 


Critic. 
THE LAND OF POCO TIEMPO. 


By CHArveEs F. Lummis. Illustrated, 8vo, $2.50. 


Mr. Lummis has made the land of Poco Tiempo—New Mexico and adja- 
cent regions—his own subject, and in this volume he describes its social cus- 
toms, racial types, its prodigious ruins and sublime landscapes in his well- 
known vivid and picturesque style. 


MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


By WILLIAM O. | Explorers and Travellers. By General 
A. W. GREELY, U.S.A. 


Inventors. By PHILIP G. HUBERT, Jr. 


Men of Business. 
STODDARD. 


Statesmen. By NOAH BROOKS. 


Each illustrated, half leather, crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


Each of these volumes contains a series of graphic character sketches of 
Americans who by their own efforts have achieved success. The eminence of 
the writers is an ample guarantee of both the authority and the interest of 
these biographical studies. The volumes are enriched by portraits and other 
illustrations. 
WOMEN OF THE VALOIS AND VERSAILLES COURTS. 

From the French of Imbert de Saint-Amand. 


The Court of Louis XV. 
Last Years of Louis XV. 


The set, 4 vols., half 


Women of the Valois Court. 
The Court of Louis XIV. 


Each with numerous portraits, 12mo, $1.25. 
calf, $10.00; cloth, $5.00. 


“In his previous volumes upon Famous Women of the French Court 

M. de Saint-Amand apostrophized the virtues of Marie Antoinette, the Em- 

pore Josephine, Marie Louise, Duchess of Angouléme and Duchess of Berry. 

e now reverts to a group of even more distinction and of quite as much 

historic interest. He presents a group of feminine types, discovering almost 
every shade of human passions and ambitions.’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


NEW FICTION BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


David Balfour. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. 12mo, $1.50. 

“ Nothing better in the field of fiction has been produced since Scott.”— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Ivar the Viking. By Paut B. Du 


Opinions of a Philosopher. By Ros- 


CHAILLU. 12mo, $1.50. rg GRANT. Illustrated. 12mo, 
“A true picture of the life of the A sequel to the “Reflections of a 


Norse chiefs of the third and fourth 
centuries.”—Boston Beacon. 


The Watchmaker’s Wife, and Other 
Stories. By FRANK! R. STOCKTON. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Married Man.” 


Tom Sylvester. 
12mo, $1.50 
A novel of incident and action, in 

which the central figure 1s a young 

American of the present day. f 


“A delight to the many friends of The Copperhead. By HAROLD FRED- 
his previous stories.’’—Boston Times. ERIC. 12mo0, $1.00. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 
Virginibus Puerisque and Other Pa- | Windfalls of Observation, for the 
pers. By R. L.SrEveNsoN. With Edification of the Young and the 
etched portrait. Solace of Others. By E.S.MARTIN. 


Letters to Dead Authors. By ANDREW 12mo, $1.25. 
LANG. With etched portrait and | The Sunny Days of Youth: A Book for 
four additional letters. Each 1émo, Boys and Young Men. By the au- 
$1.25. Two new volumes in the thor of “‘ How to Be Happy Though 
cameo edition. Married.’ 12mo, $1.25. 


Stelligeri, and Other Essays Concern- | An Olid ‘Master, and Other Political 
ing America. By BARRETLT WEN- Hssays. By WOODROW WILSON, 
DELL. 12mo, $1.25. Ph.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.00. 


By T. R. SULLIVAN. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


THE PARIS LAW COURTS. 


Sketches of Men and Manners.. Translated from the French by 
GfRALD P. Moriarty, B.A. Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo, 
$3.75. 


MEMORABLE PARIS HOUSES: 


Critical and Anecdotal Notices, and a Reference Plan. By WitmorT 
Harrison, author of ‘‘ Memorable London Houses.”’ With over 
60 original illustrations of celebrities and their houses from 
drawings made expressly for this work by Paris artists. Crown 
8vo, $2.25. 


Abridged Edition of the Late Mr, J. A. Symonds’ ‘‘ Renaissance in Italy.”’ 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 


Taken from the work of John Addington Symonds. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel ALFRED PEARSON. With a steel engraving of a recent 
portrait of Mr. Symonds. Demy 8vo, $3.75. 


SYMONDS’ ESSAYS: SPECULATIVE AND SUGGESTIVE. 


By Joun Appineton Symonps. New edition in one volume. Demy 
8vo, $3.00. 
THINGS CHINESE. 
Being Notes on Various Subjects Connected with China. By J.D. 


BAuu. 8vo, $3.00. 


“<«Things Chinese’ gives more information on various subjects connected 
with China than all the previous publications in the same direction com- 
bined.”—Hong Kong Telegraph. 


THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY: 


An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science 
due to Neglected Elements. By the DuxkE oF ARGYLL, K.G., 
K.T. 8vo, $5.00. 


‘He has given us a valuable, and in parts a really eloquent, contribution 
to the literature of political economy.’’—London Standard. 


OLD COURT LIFE IN SPAIN. 


By Francis Minto Exxiot, author of Old Court Life in France,” 


‘*Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy, Sicily and Spain,” etc. In 
two vols., demy 8vo, $7.50. 


LANDMARKS OF A LITERARY CAREER. 1820-1892. 


By Mrs. Newton Crostanp (Camilla Toulmin), author of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Blake,” “Stories of the City of London,” etc. With photo- 
gravure portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The author of these ‘“‘ Landmarks”’ during a long literary career has been 
brought into close friendship with a large number of celebrities. Her bright 


and racy book includes personal reminiscences of Robert Browning, Mrs. 
Browning. Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Countess 
Blessington, Westland Marston, Grace Aguilar, William and Mary Howitt, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, Charlotte Cushman, James Davison, Miss O’Neill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, RK. H. Horne and many others. Characteristic 
letters from the Brownings, Douglas Jerrold, and other prominent writ- 
ers, give additional interest and value to the volume. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN JAPAN. 


Third edition, revised and for the most part rewritten by Basm Hau, 
CHAMBERLAIN, Emeritus Professor of Japanese and Philology in 
the Imperial University of Japan, and W. B, Mason, late of the 
Imperial Japanese Department of Communications. 15 maps, 
12mo, $5.00 net. 


JAPAN AS WE SAW IT. 


By Miss M. BickersterH. With preface by the Bishop of Exeter. 
With 38 illustrations, maps and portraits. Crown 8yvo, $5.00. 


The author of this new book on Japan is the daughter of the Bishop of 
Exeter, with whom she made the tour. The narrative of her observations and 
experiences is both entertaining and instructive. They were at Osaka during 
the earthquake and among the illustrations are some taken during that up- 


heaval. 
BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 


A Series of Six Volumes, arranged and edited by ALFRED POLLARD, 
. intended to give in a convenient form information on all the 
chief points which invest old books in the eyes of their lovers. 
and collectors with an interest unattainable by modern reprints. 
Each with numerous illustrations. Wrown 8vo, per vol., $2.50. 


By C. L. By E. G. DUFF. 


By A. W- 


The Great Book-Collectors. 
and M. A, ELTon: 

Book Plates. By W.J. Harpy. 

Books in Manuscript. By F. MADAN. 


Early Printed Books. 
Early Illustrated Books. 
POLLARD. 


Book Bindings. By H. P. HORNE. 


** The above books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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- The Wise Purchasers buy their Books Early. 


Helps by the Way. 
a 


Twenty-fifth thousand. Edition de luae. 


This book for daily reading met with the late 
Bishop Phillips Brooks’ most cordial approval, 
so much so that he wrote the introduction for it. 
Bound in full parchment, with antique decora- 
tions in gold, $2.50; heavy white or black corded 
silk, antique style and with antique decorations, 
$3.00. 


Seaward. 
—— 


An elegy on the death of William Thomas Par- 
sons, with notes and biography. By RICHARD 
Hovey. Royal 8yo, gilt top, uncut edges, in box, 
$1.50. 


In the Wake of Columbus. 

CS EE AEC SE iA A PE RT RD 
By Special Commissioner of the Columbian Expo- 
sition, FREDERICK A. OBER. $2.50. 

Edition de Luxe. 


A special limited edition of 250 copies, signed by 
the author. Crown 8yo, half calf binding, $10.00. 


Immortelles. 
knees 


From the writings of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Se- 
lected and arranged by ROSE PORTER. Square 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; gilt, $1.25. 


Whittier with the Children. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. Exquisite photogravure 
frontispiece of Whittier surrounded by a group of 
children. [llustrated, royal 8vo, uncut edges, gilt 
top, in box, $1.50. 


Masterpieces of Prose. 


A volume containing selections from the best and 
deepest thinkers of the age, elegantly bound and 
fully illustrated. 4to, cloth, $3.00. 


All Booksellers have our Publications. 


The Artist Gallery. 
SS 


8vo, half leather, $3.00; full leather, $5.00. A rare 
collection illustrative of famous and representa- 
tive paintings, elegantly bound and fully illus- 
trated. 


Nursery Stories and Rhymes for the 
A IS I IB a Ss A 


Home and Kindergarten. 
CSN nena, 
By EMILIE PouLsson. Uniform in size and bind- 
ing with “ Finger Plays,” with new design appro- 
priate for the Home and Kindergarten, $1.25. 


Odd Business. 
SS 


By L. J. BRIDGMAN. Quarto, cloth, $1.25. Unique 
cover design and illustrations by author. 


A book of droll conceits for old or young. 
A New Game. 
The Shakspere Oracle. 


SS ST 
A novel device to familiarize young people with 
Shaksperian poetry while affording social enter- 
tainment. The game of the year. In pink and 
yellow covers, with beautiful wheel designs and 
ornamentation. In box, 50 cents. 


A Song of the Christ. 


By HARRIET ADAMS SAWYER. Sixteen full-page 
photograyures from original drawings. Crown 
8vo, uncut edges, gilt top, silver and gold illumi- 
nated cover, in box, $1.50. 


Stephen Mitchell’s Journey. 


By “Pansy” (Mrs. G. R.’ ALDEN). 12mo, $1.50. 
This latest volume is in the new binding, designed 
by Barnes. 


Sent by Mail, Postpaid by the Publishers. 


Twenty Minutes Late. 
a ee a 


By “‘PAansy” (Mrs. G.. R. ALDEN). One of the 
most graphic of ‘‘ Pansy’s” stories. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 


Little Children in the Church of 
Christ. 
ee 


By Rey. CHARLES ROADS. Helps toward the de- 
velopment of the little ones in the church. With 
outline sketches and directions for their use on the 
blackboard. 12mo, cloth, attractively bound, $1.00. 


Endeavor Doin’s Down to the Cor= 
RS EO ES GS 
mers. 


By Rev. J. F. Cowan. Fully illustrated from 
original drawings. A racy and realistic account 
of the Christian Endeavor work. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated cover, $1.50. 


The Child’s Day Book. 
SE ES 


Compiled by MARGARET SIDNEY. Jt is the only 
Day Book issued solely for the little child, with 
morning and evening prayers, grace before meals, 
a text of Scripture and a selection of prose or 
poetry for each day, witha supplementary journal 
for the use of the child. Five full-page colored 
inserts and many other dainty illustrations. 4to,, 
boards, 50 cents. 


Child Classics of Prose. 


Second volume in the Child Classic Series. Com- 
piled by Mary R. FircH-Piercr. 4to, extra 
cloth, $1.50. 


Talks by Queer Folks. 
pesca tare. neo nennnneccconeet 


By Mary E. BAMFORD. More about ‘Our Land 
and Water Friends.” Mlustrated by H. P. Barnes. 
Cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.25. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Send for catalogues } 


‘| 2,000,000 Words for 
$2. Pictures 
Thrown In. 


TRUE TALES OF DARING. 


Captured by Arabs. 
Kidnapped Sailors. 

A Duel with Harpoons. 
Held Captive by Savages, 
A Desperate Fight. 


Prize offers free. Address: 


To take Subscriptions for 
$7.50 for ten, $75 for one hundred 
stamps. Do not fail to write at once. 


tion for you. 


New Holiday Catalogue 
New Complete Catalogue 


Comes Once Every Week, and 
When the Extras are Is= 
sued it Comes Twice! 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


Cadet Days, A Story About Corporal Pops, 
A New ‘‘ Partner ’’ Series, Tales of the West and Northwest, by Kirk Munroe. 
One Little Creole Girl, Queer Life in New Orleans, 
Across the Range, Running Over with Adventures, 
Captured by the Navaioes, A Tale of War and Peace, 


Christmas and other Extras, which contain Complete Stories, 
traits of Longfellow and Irving, superbly engraved and printed on paper suitable for framing; 
Pen Drawing, Handicraft, etc., valued at from 50 cents to $roo each in cash; 
quarter of a million ‘‘ Knights ”’ and “ Ladies.” 


New Sunday School Catalogue 
New Educational Catalogue © 


either, or all, mailed free. 


WE WANT YOU 


Ne a) gears) aa ee) 
A FIFTY-TWO WEEK FEAST! 


Largest, Brightest, 
and Best of 
Juveniles. 


by Capt. Chas. King, U.S.A. 


by Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
by James Otis. 
by Capt. C. A. Curtis. 


EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, 


A Portrait Reception. 

Our Country. 

An Evening with V. 

Farm Legends. 

Hints for Young Entertainers. 


GO WITH THE FEAST. 


eae 


mals 
Eight Long S* Serials’ 


Yonkitt’s Stratageni, 

Jasper Felton’s Reward, 

An Angel with Lets o’ Nerve, 
Old Jeremiah Haddam’s Whim 


Number 100, 


illustrated, and are free to all subscribers; special Holiday Numbers; por- 
Worth While Prizes for Needlework, 
and the Round Table, to which belong more than a 
Harper’s YounG Prope is $2 a year, 5 cents per copy. Prospectus and 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


wo A A | "WPA 
hax ENGY By IN fa B 
“Ci eas aa Se 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. Now is 
NEW subscriptions at $2 each. 
W 
project on hand involving the raising of 


ENU' spwtve Snore SEF? 


HN Lemp 


»—AN i 


icles 


Histone AY 


SHORT STORIES. 


by Roger Starbuck. 
Wm. Murray Graydon. 
by John Jameson Gibson. 


by Henry Clement Holmes. 
by William Drysdale, 


just the time to begin. We will pay you $3.75 for five, 
Complete outfit, with full instructions, for ten cents in 
e also want to hear from any who are intending to hold a Fair, 
money for libraries, asylums, educating pupils at schools, ete. 


or who have any 
We have a sugges- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Ask for the Genuine ‘‘OXFORD” Edition and don’t be misled into purchasing inferior Bibles said to be as good as the ‘‘Oxford.” 


NOW READY !! 


Genuine “Oxford” Teachers’ Bible, 


With NEW HELPS and a magnificent NEW SERIES of MAPS specially prepared to illustrate the geography of Palestine 
and the adjacent countries, from the earliest times to the destruction of Jerusalem, and embodying 
the most recent discoveries down to March, 1893. 


REVISED THROUGHOUT BY THE SOUNDEST BIBLICAL AUTHORITIES IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE MOST 
RECENT INVESTIGATIONS. 


The Most Complete Teachers’ Bible in Existence. 


The world-wide reputation of the genuine ‘‘Oxford’’ Teachers’ Bible has been won on its merits, and this new edition has 
the great advantage of having 


THE VERY BEST BINDINGS.—THE CLEAREST TYPE. 
THE VERY LATEST AND MOST RELIABLE HELPS. 
THE VERY BEST AND LATEST MAPS. 

WITH THE HELPS PRINTED IN READABLE TYPE. 


Te NIV Oe DITO WO ot EE 


THE HELPS, 


Over 2,000,000 copies 
of the Genuine ‘ Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bible have been 
issued. 

The present edition is an 
attempt to carry to a still 
higher point the popularity 
and utility of the work. As 
corrections and suggestions 
poured in, not only from 
America, but from England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and alt 
over the Christian World, 
the book was corrected, re- 
vised, improved, and is today 


The [Most Remarkable 
Biblical Compilation 


HIS well-known volume in 
ek. its present form has lost 
nothing of its former utility, 
but is further enriched with 
new authentic information of 
every description, arranged 
with the closest attention to 
facility of reference. Thus en- 
larged, the book has become by 
far the most instructive and ex- 
haustive compendium of every 
kind of information essential to 


Biblical study, and will be found 
An Invaluable Companion for 
Every Minister, Teacher, 


and Private Student. 


Every Genuine Copy has the 
Title-Page as Shown 
Opposite. 


THE S.S. TEACHER’S EDITION. 


THE 
HOLY BIBLE, 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


TRANSLATED. OUT OF THE ORIGINAL TONGUES: AND WITH THE FORMER 
TRANSLATIONS DILIGENTLY COMPARED AND REVISED. 
BY HIS MAJESTY'S SPECIAL COMMAND. 


APPOINTED TO BE READ IN CHURCHES, 


OXYORD: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE. AMEN CORNER, 
New York: 33, East 7TH STREET. 


LE Series, Ma. Com Priviteeio, 


THE MAPS, 


These have been compiled 
by HENRY COURTIER, 
F.R.G.S., from the best 
modern sources of informa- 
tion, notably from the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund Sur- 
vey; and the most recent 
discoveries, especially in 
Egypt, have been inserted, 
doun to March, 1893. 

The Index to the Maps 
contains, it is believed, the 
names of all places men- 
tioned in the Bible the sites 
of which have been clearly 
identified, not only as 
printed in the Authorized 
Version, but also as they 


appear in the more accurate 
forms adopted in the Revised 
Version. 


of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


In every division of the work frequent reference has been made to the Revised Version, a competent knowledge of 
which is universally regarded as invaluable and indispensable to Bible students. The requirements of both the Authorized 
and Revised Versions having been thus provided for, and the vast resources of modern research and scholarship laid 
under contribution, this edition is now submitted as an eminently comprehensive Handbook for the use of Teachers and 
students, and the daily-increasing body of Bible readers generally, amongst the whole English-speaking people of the 
Old World and the New. 


a * ELEVEN 


Six on Fine White Paper. 
EDITIONS. Five on the Famous Oxford India Paper. 


At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 


‘The “Oxford India Paper Editions” are the LIGHTEST AND THE BEST PRINTED BIBLES MADE. 


The Wonderful Lightness, The Exceedingly Clear Type, The Strength and Excellence 
of Binding, place them far in advance of any Editions hitherto printed. 


A distinguishing , characteristic of tbe ‘‘Oxford’’ India Paper as compared with all so-called India Paper Editions is that 


THE IMPRESSION ON ONE SIDE DOES NOT SHOW THROUGH WHEN THE OTHER SIDE IS BEING READ. 

( i) A Special feature of the “Oxford” Editions is 
that the Helps are printed in readable type. 

Our Large Type Editions are Large Type all 
the way through, Flelps included. 


Complete illustrated catalogue sent on application. 


HELPS 
TO 


iil Beware of 
IMITATIONS, 


| |No Other Bible, | 

Contains These’ || 

| NEW HELPS/ 
Ask for the 

| Genuine Oxford) 


For sale by all booksellers. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR ‘‘OXFORD” BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS, ETC. 
33 EAST 17th STREET, UNION SQUARE, = NEW YORK. 
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D. APPLETON & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


In the Track of the Sun. 


Readings from the Diary of a Globe Trotter. 
By FREDERICK DIODATI THOMPSON. _ Pro- 
fusely illustrated with Engravings from 
Photographs and Drawings by Harry Fenn. 
Large 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $6.00. 


In this magnificently illustrated volume the author 
describes in an easy, entertaining, and intelligent manner 
the tour of the world. Starting from New York, he crosses 
the continent, sails from Vancouver for Japan, then visits 
China, Singapore, Ceylon, and other places, reserving a 
considerable portion of his time for India and Egypt, after- 
ward traversing Italy and France, and returning to New 
York by way of London and Liverpool. Mr. Thompson is an 
instructive and amusing cécerove. The illustrations number 
over two hundred, and include not only scenery, historic 
and remarkable buildings and street scenes, but also an 
abundance of studies from life, which show contrasting 
types of humanity the world over, ranging from our West- 
ern Indians to Maharajahs of the Orient, and from the 
beautiful women of Japan to Egyptian fed/ahks. “In the 
track of the Sun” gives a bird’s-eye view of the world’s 
picturesque features. 


Poems of Nature. 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
trated by Paul de Longpré. 
gilt, $4.00. 


These verses ‘offer a full expression of the great poet’s 
love of Nature. The volume contains over forty poems, 
the list beginning with the classic ‘‘To a Waterfowl,” and 
closing with ‘*Our Fellow-Worshipers.” M. Longpré, an 
exact as well as a loving student of the fields and forests, 
has gathered a rich harvest of the American flora, and his 
thoroughly artistic and beautiful studies, comprising nearly 
one hundred subjects, have the value of truthful records as 
well as high esthetic worth. 


Picciola. 


By X. B. SAINTINE. With 130 Illustrations by 
J. F. Gueldry. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


‘*Picciola: The Prisoner of Fenestrella, or Captivity 
Captive,” is one of the most charming and popular of 
French classics. The artist has thoroughly sympathized 
with the delicacy and beauty of this tender and touching 
story. The book is uniform with the illustrated editions 
ef “Colette” and “‘An Attic Philosopher in Paris.” 


Profusely illus- 
8vo. Cloth, 


The Country School in 
New England. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. With 60 Illustrations 
from Photographs and Drawings made by 
the Author. Square 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
edges, : $2.50. 


This volume is so delightfully novel, quaint, pic- 
turesque, and so thoroughly infused with the fresh and un- 
sophisticated spirit of childhood, that it inspires instant 
sympathy and appreciation. The author describes and 
illustrates successive periods of the country school—the 
winter and summer terms, the scholars in their classes and 
at the blackboard, their punishments, their fishing and 
coasting, their duties and amusements on the farm— in 
short, the everyday life of the boys and girls of rural New 
England iu the days of our fathers and our own. 


Great Commanders Series. 


Brief biographies, of the highest order of excel- 
lence, of distinguished American military 
and naval men, from Washington to Sheri- 
dan. Edited by Gen. JAMES GRANT WILSON. 

The volumes of this series thus far issued, all of which 


have received the highest commendation from authoritative 
journals, are: 


Admiral Farragut. 
By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N. 
General Taylor. 
By General O. O. Howarp, U.S.A. 
General Jackson. 


General Greene. 
By Captain FRANCIS V..GREENE, U.S. A. 


General J. E. Johnston. 
By RosBert M. Hucuxgs, of Virginia. 


General Thomas. 


By JAMES PARTON. 


By HENRY Coppkg, LL. D. 
Several others in preparation. 


Each, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of Washington. 


By ExvizasrerH EGGLESTON SEELYE. Edited 
by Dr. Edward Eggleston. With over 100: 
Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. A new 


volume in the ‘‘ Delights of History” 
Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


This book will supply a demand for a life of Washing- 
ton, the man, of convenient size, popular, including the 
latest results of research, planned according to the methods 
of the new school of history. Mrs. Seelye’s book is always- 
interesting, and it is not encumbered with superfluous 
details, 


The Brontés in Ireland. 


By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. With Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50- 


This book presents a new and thrilling page in the family 
history of the Bronté sisters. It tells of a foundling and 
the evil which he wrought to his benefactors; of an inno- 
cent child taken from his family, whom he never saw again, 
to a life of slavery; of the Homeric battles of Irish peas- 
antry; and it pictures Charlotte Bronté’s uncle as he pre- 
pared a new blackthorn and crossed to England to wreak 
Irish vengeance upon a malicious reviewer of ‘* Jane Eyre.” 
It is a book of absorbing interest. 


New Juvenile Books. 


On the Old Frontier. By Wui11am O. 


STODDARD, author of ‘‘ Little Smoke,’’ etc. 


With io full-page Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
The Boys of Greenway Court. A Srory 


OF -THE EARLY YEARS OF WASHINGTON. 
By HEzeEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of 
‘*In the Boyhood of Lincoln,” etc. With 
10 full-page Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. : : 

John Boyd’s Adventures. By THomas W. 
KNox, author of ‘The Boy Travelers,’’ 
etc. With 12 full-page Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Paul Jones. By Mo.ty Eviior SEaweELL, 
author of ‘‘ Little Jarvis,’’ etc. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $t.00. 


(ar~ Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday number of Appiletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing announcements of tinportant new books. 


DD vARPEBLON RG CO eae 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


James Pott & Co.’s Publications. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE, 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES; OR, THE SCRIPTURES 
IN THE Ligut OF MopERN KNOWLEDGE. By 
CUNNINGHAM GurIkin, D.D., LL.D. En- 
tirely new edition, revised and largely 
rewritten. Printed from new plates, bound 
in maroon cloth, gilt lettering. 6 vols., in 
box, price $7.50. 


Each volume contains a copious index, list 
of authorities quoted, and complete table of 
contents, About 500 pages to the volume. 


“The great advance in every branch of 
Biblical knowledge which has marked the 
ten years during which ‘Hours with the 
Bible’ have been before the world, has neces- 
sarily thrown much fresh light on the sacred 
records from many sources, elucidating and 
illuminating countless points hitherto imper- 
fectly understood or wholly overlooked. This 
new edition is the fruit of continuous effort 
through successive years. Since the original 
edition was published I haye traveled in 
Egypt, the Holy Land, and Syria, and have 
been able to give descriptions of various 
localities in the Bible story from personal 
knowledge.” : 


Prof. R. W. Rogers of Dickinson College, 
one of the most learned Biblical scholars of 
this country, writes: 


“ This new edition of Geikie’s ‘Hours with 
the Bible’ is the best introduction to Biblical 
history accessible. I wish most heartily that 
every Christian preacher and eyery Sunday 
school teacher could at once read its eloquent 
and stirring pages. From it ‘there would 
most certainly come forth stronger expository 
preaching and wiser and more fruitful instruc- 
tion in the Bible. In the interest of the 
Church and of Christian education, I trust it 
may have an extensive sale. 


“Carlisle, Penn., June 12, 1893.” 


RECORDS OF THE PAST. 


NEW SERIES. 


Being English Translations of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian monuments. New Series. 
Under the editorship of Professor Saycn, 
assisted by M. Le Pacr Renour, Professor 
Masrrro, Mr. Buper, Mr. Pincuzs, Pro- 
fessor OPPERT, and other distinguished 
Egyptian and Assyrian scholars. 


The New Series of Volumes differs from its 
predecessor in several respects, more espe- 
cially in the larger amount of Historical, Re- 
ligious and Geographical information con- 
tained in the Introductions and Notes, as well 
as in references to points of contact between 
the Monumental Records and the Old Testa- 


ment. Translations of Egyptianand Assyrian 
Texts are given in the same volume. 


The full set, containing six volumes, now 
ready ; in cloth, 12mo, $1.50 per volume. Price 
per set, $9.00. 


“There is something of interest for the stu- 
dent in every item of the contents of these 
volumes.’’—London Academy. 


‘Every student of the Bible should read 
this series.”— Biblia. 


“‘ The series opens to scholars generally the 
results of a department of knowledge accessi- 
ble directly as yet but to few.”—Post Graduate 
and Wooster Quarterly. 


CITY WITHOUT A CHURCH 


A new address by Henry Drummond, author 
of ‘Greatest Thing in the World.” Bound 
in handsome cloth, gold and ink, 75 cents. 


‘Many will welcome the appearance of an- 
other of those white leatherette tracts that 
have made Henry Drummond’s name a house- 
hold word. .. . It is a strong book.’”’—Church- 
man. 


DRUMMOND’S ADDRESSES 


Only complete edition. By the author of 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World.’ 
White and ink, price 75 cents. 


To be had of all booksellers or sent by mail, on receipt of price, 


114 FIFTH AVENUE (NEAR 17th ST.), NEW YORK. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Holiday Books. 


~The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 


By Otiver Wenpsett Hotmes. Holiday Edition. With 60 full page and text illustrations 
by Howard Pyle. Carefully printed, tastefully bound. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $5.00. 


The Old Garden, and Other Verses. 


By Maraaret Detanp. Holiday Edition. 
by Walter Crane. 
8vo, $4.00. 

This is an exquisite book. Mr. Crane has never done ‘anything more beautiful than 
the figures and flowers and fancies which he has designed for Mrs. Deland’s poems. 

Deephaven. : 

By\ Saran Orne Jewerr. Holiday Edition. With about 50 admirable illustrations by 
Charles H, and Marcia O. Woodbury. Beautifully bound, crown 8vo, $2.50. 


__Mr. and Mrs. Woodbury’s intimate local knowledge has enabled them to make their 
illustrations remarkably truthful as well as attractive. 


With over 100 charming illustrations in color 
Beautifully printed and bound from designs by Mr. Crane. Crown 


The Hanging of the Crane, and Other Poems of the Home. 


By H. W. Lonerettow. New Holiday Edition. With new photogravure illustrations. A 
companion volume to ‘‘ Snowbound,” and ‘“‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal.’”’ $1.50. 


The Natural History of Intellect, and Other Papers. 
A new volume by RALPH WALDO Emerson. Riverside Edition. With an Index to Emer- 
son’s Works. 12mo, gilt top, $1.75; Little Classic Edition, 18mo, $1.25. 

The Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry. 
A book of unusual value and literary charm, by RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE JEBB, Litt. D., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, author of ‘Attic Orators,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Massachusetts: Its Historians and Its History. 


By Cuaries Francis ADAms, author of “ Life of Richard Henry Dana,” ‘‘ Three Episodes 
of Massachusetts History,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


Mr. Adams claims for Massachusetts leadership in the struggle for political freedom, but 
proves her to have been for a long period guilty of religious intolerance, His book is 
extremely interesting and of great value. 


Two Bites at a Cherry, with Other Tales. 
A book of exquisite short stories, written in the most delightful style, by THomas BAILEY 
ALpDRICcH, author of ‘‘ Marjorie Daw and Other Stories,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Sub-Ccelum: A Sky-Built Human World. 
This book describes an ideal state of society and mode of life, interesting, suggestive and 
singularly free from everything visionary and fantastic, by A. P. Russexu, author of “A 
Club of One,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Longfellow’'s Poetical Works. 


New Cambridge Edition. From entirely new plates, printed from large type, on opaque 
paper, and attractively bound. With a steel portrait. »Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Longfellow’s Complete Poems (including Christus) in a form which promises to be the 
ideal one-vyolume edition of this universally popular poet. 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. 


A story of special interest to girls, but delightful to everybody, by Mrs. Wiaain, author of 
“ The Bird’s Christmas Carol,” ‘“‘A Cathedral Courtship,’’ etc. Illustrated, $1.00. 


The Complete Works of Henry D. Thoreau. 
New Riverside Edition, in ten volumes, carefully edited and with full indexes and three 
portraits. Crown 8yo, gilt top, each $1.50; the set, $15.00; half calf, $27.50. - 
Abraham Lincoln. ’ 
In the Series of American Statesmen. By Joun T. Morsn, Jr. With a portrait and map. 
2 vols., 16mo, $2.50. Also in Library style, 2 vols., 16mo, $2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 
The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks. 


Comprising Selections from his Journals and Correspondence. By Hrrpert B. ADAMS, 
Professor in Johns Hopkins University. With six heliotype portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, 
$5.00, net. ‘ 

Sam Houston and the War of Independence in Texas. 


By ALFRED M. Wiis, author of ‘‘ The Poets and Poetry of Ireland.” 
and map. 8vo, $2.00. 


The Witness to Immortality, in Literature,.Philosophy, and Life. 
By Rev. Dr. GrorcE A. Gorpon, of the Old South Church, Boston. 12mo, $1.50. 


A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church. 


By Oxrver J. THATCHER, Professor in the University of Chicago. 


With a portrait 


16mo, $1.25. 
Greek Lines, and Other Architectural Essays. 


A book of special interest on various subjects relating to architecture. 
Brunt. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Life and Work of John Ruskin. 


By W. G. Cottinewoop. With portraits and other illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00. 

A biograpby of this illustrious man by one who was for many years Mr. Ruskin’s private 
secretary. It contains letters by Ruskin, Carlyle, Browning, with much other new mat- 
ter, and will be most welcome to all who appreciate Ruskin’s unique greatness. 


By Henry VAN 


Twenty Years at Sea. 
By Frepreric STANHOPE Hinu. $1.00. 


A book of great interest for boys, describing naval adventures before the war for the 
Union and experiences during the war with Farragut. 


¥** For Sale by all Booksellers. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


New Handy Volume Edition. In five beauti- 
ful volumes, large type, opaque paper, taste- 
ful binding, convenient to hold, a welcome 
addition to the library, $6.25. 


Letters of Asa Gray. 


Edited by Janz Loring Gray. With por- 
traits and other illustrations. 2 vols., crown 
8vo, $4.00. 


Professor Gray’s letters are highly valuable for 
the range and interest of their subjects, and 
attractive by virtue of their charming style and 
the very engaging personality they reveal. 


White Memories. ‘ 


Three poems on Bishop Brooks, Mr. Whit- 
tier and Miss Larcom, by Mrs. WHITNEY. 
With portraits. Square 8vo, $1.00. 


No Heroes. 


A Story for Boys. By BiancHE WILLIS 
Howarp, author of ‘‘One Summer,” 
‘*Guenn,” etc. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Essays in Idleness. 


By Acnes ReEppuisr, author of ‘‘ Books and 
Men,” ‘‘ Puints of View,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. | 


‘A volume as delightfully refreshing as her 
former book, ‘Points of View,’ and it contains 
even a wider range of topics.’”—New York Times. 


A Native of Winby, and Other 
Tales. 
ug By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 


\Seven delightful stories of New England, in 
which Miss Jewett is unsurpassed, and two Irish- 
American stories equally good. 


An Old Town by the Sea. 
By Tuomas Battey Abtpricu. 16mo, $1.00. 


A delightful new book about Portsmouth, N.H.., 
which Mr. Aldrich has immortalized under the 
name of ** Rivermouth.”’ 


The Son of a Prophet. 
By Gnrorce Anson Jackson. 16mo, $1.25. 


‘We do not hesitate to rank this story in re- 
spect to both interest and power with ‘ Ben-Hur’ 
and ‘The Prince of India.’’’—Boston Congrega- 
tionalist. 


Translations of Dante. 


A wonderfully poetic translation of nearly 
all of the Divine Comedy, by Dr. Parsons. . 
With an introduction by Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton. 12mo, $1.50. 


Poems. 


By Tuomas WIiLLiAM Parsons. 12mo, $1.25. 


A book of rare poetic yaiue, which 1s sure to_be 
more prized the better it is known. 


Photography Indoors and Out. 


A Book for Amateur Photographers. By 
ALEXANDER Brack. With illustrations. 
16mo, $1.25. 

No other book covers the whole field in so brief 
space, and is at once so thorough and so helpful. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories. 
New Edition, with revisions. 


Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. 

The Gayworthys. 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life 
We Girls: a Home Story. 

Sights and Insights (two volumes). 

The Other Girls. 

Real Folks. 

Patience Strong’s Outings. 

Hitherto: A Story of Yesterdays. 
Boys at Chequasset. 
Odd, or Even? 
Homespun Yarns. 
Bonny borough. 
Mother Goose for Grown Folks. 
Ascutney Street. 

A GoldemGossip. 


$1.25 a volumé; the set, 17 volumes in a 
box, $21.25. 


Very few American stories are so popular as 
Mrs. Whitney’s, and none are more wholesome or 
admirable in character and influence. 


Short Stories. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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Macmillan & (Co.’s Publications for the Holiday Season. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. | 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND 


By WILLIAM WINTER, author of ‘Shadows of the Stage,” etc. 
revised, with numerous illustrations. 
$2.00. 

“ It is difficult to see, indeed, how any one of scholarly tastes can fail to find in this 
volume matter in abundance to instruct and language painting to delight him beyond 
measure. The volume in its external features is simply superb.”—Boston Courier. 


New edition, 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


By the same Author: 


THE LIFE AND ART OF EDWIN BOOTH 
With 12 full-page portraits in character, reproduced by E. Bierstadt, and other 
illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


*,*Also an edition printed throughout on English hand-made plate paper, 
limited to 250 copies, each in box, at $6.00 net. 


THE HUMOROUS POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD 
With a preface by ALFRED AINGER and 130 illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 
*,*Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 8vo, hand-made paper. Just Ready. 


The only Complete Editions Published. 
THE WORKS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


* JUST READY—VOLS. VIII., IX., AND X. 

Completing the Cabinet Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 each. 

*s*Also a limited edition, printed on hand-made paper. $3.50 per volume. 

COMPLETE WORKs.—In one volume. With portrait. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, $1.75; half morocco, $3.50: ornamental half morocco, $3.75. 

CABINET EDITION.—Now complete in ten volumes. The set, in box, $12.50. 
Sold separately, each $1.50. 


LETTERS TO MARCO 


Being letters written to H. S. Marks, R. A. By GEORGE D. LESLIE, R. A. 
With illustrations by the author. Extra crown 8vo, $1.50. 


RIP VAN 
WINKLE 
and 
THE LEGEND 
OF 
SLEEPY 


HOLLOW 


Specimen of Ltuszration in Boughton’s edition of Rip Van Winkle. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. With 50 illustrations, and a preface by GEORGE 
H. BouGuTon, A. R. A. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 
*,*Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 8vo, hand-made paper, cuts printed on 
Japan paper. Just Ready. 


OUR VILLAGE 


By MAry RUSSELL MitrorD. With a preface by ANNE THACKERAY-RITCHIE, 
and 100 illustrations by HuGH THOMSON. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt oredges 
uncut, $2.00. h 

*,*Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super royal 8vo, hand-made paper, uni- 
form with “Cranford.” Just Ready. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD 


By Miss L.N. BADENOCH. With illustrations. Crown 8yo. Just Ready. 


POEMS BY WILLIAM WATSON 
New Edition 


Revised and rearranged, with Additions and new 
photogravure Portrait. Edition de Luxe, limited Firegiver.’’ 
to one hundred copies, printed on John Dickin- 
son & Co.’s English hand-made paper. 8vo. | 

| 


Price, $3.50. 


THE HUMOURS OF THE COURT, AND 
OTHER POEMS 


| By ROBERT BRIDGEs, author of “ Prometheus, the 

16mo, $1.25. 

*,* Also large-paper edition, limited to one hundred 
copies, of which fifty have been ordered for Eng- 
land. Price, $3.00. Just Ready. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS 


By Rupyarp KrpLine. New Edition. With 
Additions. 12mo, $1.25. Also in ornamental 
silk, $1.50. 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE 

Being the Recollections of W. R. Le FANu. One vol., demy 8vo, $1.75. 

“These recollections of Mr. Le Fanu cover a period of over sixty years, and are 
replete with interesting sketches of Irish character, lively anecdotes, and amusing 
stories. The value of the volume is enhanced by the author’s reminiscences and 
anecdotes of his brother, Sheridan Le Fanu, the novelist, of whose life no account 
has hitherto been given. , 

Uniform with the above: 


THE MEMORIES UF DEAN HOLE 


With illustrations from Original Sketches by LEECH and THACKERAY, and a 
photogravure portrait of the author. 12mo, $2.25. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith’s New Books: 
THE UNITED STATES: 


An Outline of Potitical History, 1492-1871 
By GOLDWIN SmiITH, D.C. L., author of ‘ Canada and the Canadian Question,” 
etc. With map. 12mo, cloth, price $2.00. 
By the same Author: 


ESSAYS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Political and Social 
12mo0, $2.25. Just Ready. 


STANDARD 


UNIFORM EDITION OF 
MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
NOVELS. 


New Novel: 


MARION DARCHE 
A Story Without Comment. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. In the uni- 
form series of Mr. Crawford’s novels. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00: 


“Mr. Crawsord’s new work, ‘Marion 
Darche,’ is destined to have a great popu- 
larity. It is in a new vein. In its scenes 
and incidents it is American through and 
through. The situations described are al- 
most sensatiomally dramatic and the plot 
; + - is skillfully developed. *‘ Marion Darche’ 
is, like allof Mr. Crawford’s women, a pure, 
exalted, noble character. Incidentally we 
have a discussion of the question of divorce, 
which is suggestive. The average reader 
will find this a most readable novel.”’— Boston 
Daily Advertiser. - 

Uniform with the above: 


PIETRO GHISLERI. 
CHILDREN OF THE KING. 
DON ORSINO. 

THE THREE PATES. 
THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. 


ey 


We 


Ce 
ESS 


MARION 
DARCHE 


TO LEEWARD. 

A_ ROMAN SINGER. 
AN AIERICAN POLITICIAN. 
PAUL PATOFF. 

MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 


KHALED. SARACINESCA. 
A CIGARETTE-IAKER’S RO- A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 
MANCE, ZOROASTER. _ : 


SANT’ ILARIO. 
GREIFENSTEIN. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


DR. CLAUDIUS. 
MR. ISAACS, 


12mo. $1.00. 


NOVELISTS. 


THE “ BEAUTIFUL” EDITIONS OF THE MESSRS. DENT. 
Novels by the Brontés. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND 


ANNE BRONTE 


With Iltustrations by H. S. Gree, and Ornaments by F. C. Tilney. In twelve 
volumes. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. The set, twelve volumes in 
box, $12.00. Also a limited edition on large paper, $3.00 each volume. 


Uniform with the Above. 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS 


Edited, by REGINALD BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Witb illustrations by William 
Cubitt Cooke, and Ornaments by F. C. Tilney. In ten volumes. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. The set, ten volumes in box, $10.00. Alsoa lim- 
ited edition on large paper, $3.00 each volume. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING 


Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. And portrait 
and illustrations by Herbert Railton and E.J. Wheeler. In twelve vol- 
umes. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 each. The set, twelve volumes in box, 
$12.00. Also a limited edition on large paper, $3.00. 

“ The convenient form of the volumes, the taste displayed in their typography: 
binding and illustration are features which must commend these editions to a wide 
circle of book lovers; while their inexpensiveness puts them within the reach of 


thousands to whom éditions deluxe, in the ordinary sense, are inaccessible.”— The Dial, 


THE DRYBURGH EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 


To be completed in twenty-five monthly volumes. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, price $1.25. Also a limited edition on Jarge paper. Price $5.00 
per volume. Hach volume containing a complete novel. Now ready: 
Waverley, Rob Roy, The Heart of Midlothian, The Monastery. Guy Manner- 
ing, Old Mortality, The Bride of Lammermoor, The Abbot, The Antiquary, 
The Black Dwarf, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, The Pirate. 


A New Story for the Young. 
A MARY. 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A New Uniform Fdition of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories for Children, in Ten Volumes. 


Printed from new plates, uniformly bound, with numerous illustrations. 


TELL ME A STORY, AND HERR BABY. 
“CARROTS,” AND A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR, AND TWO LITTLE WAIFS. 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK, AND THE TAPESTRY ROOM. 
CHRISTMAS TREE LAND, AND A CHRISTMAS POSY. 


12mo, cloth, gilt, per volume, $1.00. The ten volumes in box, $10.00. 
“US,” AND THE RECTORY CHILDREN. 4 

THE CHILDREN OF THE CASTLE, AND FOUR-WINDS FARM. 
LITTLE MISS PEGGY, AND NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. 
ROSY, AND THE GIRLS AND I. : 

MARY. 


New Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas Books to be had on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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A $4.00 Bible ",2rt 1894 ; 


Premium 
“The Congregationalist” Teach- 


We offer | ¢)°s Bible FREE to any old sub- 8 
it FREE | scriver who sends his own renewal 2 
and one new subscriber with - $6 > 

Gre The Congregationalist for one 2 
afier year (to an old or new subscriber) 2 
and a copy of the Bible for - - $5 5 

Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 5 


' type, the best ‘ Helps,”’ full leather binding. We 2 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’ S BIBLE 5s 


Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) | 


Also veeeevor renewal and new name with $6. 


‘¢ THE CONGREGATIONALIST BIBLE arrived 
Wednesday of this week. I am pleased beyond expectation. 
In type, binding, references and aids to Biblical study it rs 
more than satisfactory. I shall be glad to exhibit it to my 
people as the best means of calling attention to the opportu- 
nity which you have placed in their way.’—A Pastor. 


“The Bible has been received and is ever: yihing you have 
represented it to be. It is a superb work.”—A Subscriber. 


CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 
church inthe United States. Write for particulars. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 
to all mew subscribers for 1894. 
Clubs of FIVE, one name at least being new, $2.00. 


On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


4 THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, posipaid. 
No.1, Thanksgiving. 2, Forefathers’ Day. 3, Christ- 
mastide. 4, New Year. 5-8, Eventide Services. 


T am delighted with your plan. It should be welcomed 
universally.”—A New England Pastor. 


Another pastor writes: They suit me to a‘T.” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. ># 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


Tth annual issue ready Dec. 1, enlarged to 68 pages. . 


Boston Thursday 23 November 1893 


HANKSGIVING DAY each year has 
its own peculiar joys. To each one 
this year has brought from God some 

good gifts never duplicated. Some are na- 
tional, shared by all the people. Some be- 
long only to local communities. Some are 
limited to families. Each individual has 
had some good fortune to crown the year, 
for which his friends rejoice with him. 
Every Christian has had some secret expe- 
rience of divine favor of which he does not 
speak, but which suffuses with joy his mem- 
ory and mind and adds to his appreciation 
of thanksgiving when all the land is ex- 
pressing its gratitude to God. Our fathers 
left no institution peculiar to America of 


more value than Thanksgiving Day. Ile 
makes a poor and churlish use of it, in 


publie or in private, who uses it to mourn 
over national or individual sins. ‘‘To 
everything there is a season and a time 
to every purpose.’’ -The purpose of this 
annual feast day is defined in its title. 
Let us take the ancient counsel and, what- 
ever be our condition, apply it to Thanks- 
giving Day: ‘‘Go your way, eat the fat, 
and drink the sweet, and send portions 
unto him for whom nothing is prepared: 
for this day is holy unto our Lord: neither 
be ye grieved; for the joy of the Lord is 
your strength.” 


The possibilities of any college pastorate 
are so great and the difficulties of the posi- 
tion so apparent.that every person who ap- 
preciates the situation has a deep and sym- 
pathetic interest in one who undertakes 
such a work. Amherst has just installed 
into this office one of her own sons, who, at 
her call, after much deliberation and prayer, 
has abandoned the regular pastorate in 
which he had achieved unusual distinction. 
His own college days are not so remote that 
he will not be able to understand the en- 
thusiasms, the ambitions, the mental strug- 
gles and the spiritual contests of the present 
generation of students. On the other hand, 
he has had sufficient contact with the world 
to give a practical edge to his public instruc- 
tion and private counsel. That Dr. Tuttle 
may have, Sunday by Sunday, a message of 
life for the men of Amherst, and that he 
may illustrate before them day by day the 
sweetness and righteousness of the gospel, 
is the prayer of many. 


The death of Professor T. C. Pease of 
Andover Seminary is a sad loss to that in- 
stitution. He was only forty years of age, 
yet he had attracted public attention by 
his fine literary attainments and style, ripe 
scholarship and very winsome Christian 
character. His new field, whose duties he 
had hardly assumed, was very attractive to 
him, and he gave promise of doing as dis- 
tinctive a service to the seminary as his dis- 
tinguished predecessors had done. He had 
endeared himself to many ministers and 
other friends, especially in Boston and its 
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vicinity, among whom his gracious pres- 
ence was always welcome. It seems but a 
few days since the seminary chapel was 
filled to hear his finished and scholarly ad- 
dress at his inauguration. It is hard to 
comprehend the providence which has fol- 
lowed it so soon with his funeral services. 


— 


RELIEVING THE POOR AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


Not for many years has the approach of 
winter been accompanied by so much anxi- 
ety and distress as at present. It needs only 
casual observation to confirm this statement 
to one who walks the streets of our large 
cities and comes in contact with others in the 
ordinary ways of human intercourse. To 
those organizations, however, which aim to 
relieve the unfortunate classes the gravity 
of the situation is thoroughly known, and 
their managers agree that it calls for the 
promptest and wisest action. Since this 
problem confronts philanthropic societies 
and individuals the country over, whatever 
can be done for relief in one place is sug- 
gestive to the benevolent public in general. 

These considerations give all the more 
force to the appeal just sent out by char- 
itable societies of New York and Boston. 
In each of these cities the leading organi- 
zations of this type have united in issuing 
a circular calling attention to the unusual 
demands this winter upon all benevolent per- 
sons, and asking their co-operation. Iturges ~ 
a re-enforcement of the resources of these 
societies, because by long and faithful study 
of the problem of poverty they are competent 
to deal with the present acute situation. 
Private charity is not deprecated under 
proper restrictions, but a strong appeal is 
made against indiscriminate giving to per- 
sons soliciting aid on the street, in stores 
and offices or at the house door. 

The signatures to the Boston circular in- 
clude the sixteen leading charitable associ- 
ations, among which best known to our 
own readers are the City Missionary Soci- 
ety, the Howard Benevolent Society and the 
Associated Charities. 

This federated effort to enlist not only 
the sympathies of people generally, but their 
wise co-operation as well, ought to meet 
with the response which it merits. It takes 
hold of the problem in the right way, with 
a broad grasp of all the considerations in- 
volved. This is what our existing philan- 
thropic organizations are for, and we haye 
a right to put them to atest at such a time 
as this. They Pave all the appliances and 
machinery needed for the relief of poverty. 
They have, moreover, a far better under- 
standing of the way in which charity may 
best be dispensed than any new society or 
committee, formed to meet the present emer- 
gency, could possibly possess. We advise 
then, first, the re-enforcement with adequate 
financial resources of the existing agencies 
for providing relief, and to our own Congre- 
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gational people in Boston we hardly need 
to suggest as the natural channel for their 
gifts the City Missionary Society. Then 
when it comes to a practical case of beg- 
gary or need, instead of giving the dime or 
quarter solicited, let the name and address 
of the person be taken and sent to Rev. D. 
W. Waldron, 7-A Beacon Street. A prompt 
investigation will follow, and if a family is 
found to be suffering for the necessaries of 
life it will be directed to an immediate source 
of supply. So thoroughly are the charities 
of Boston organized that no worthy family 
need come to the verge of starvation even 
during a hard winter like the present. 

As respects individuals who have no fam- 
ily dependent upon them, and who are out 
of cash and out of work, the problem is 
more difficult. But here again it is better 
to put the person in connection with some 
accredited charity organization than to give 
money without careful investigation. This 
advice may seem a little heartless to senti- 
mentalists, but a moment’s thought will 
convince one that thoughtless, impulsive 
giving, while it may supply today’s dinner 
to the unfortunate man, leaves him no bet- 
ter off twenty-four hours hence, whereas if 
the proper officials are asked to examine 
his claims, they will not only be able 
to determine whether he is a worthy man 
or a fraud, but they may perhaps be able to 
provide for more than his immediate neces- 
sities. True charity goes to the roots of a 
man’s need, and strives not only to furnish 
relief for a- day, but to. gain a sympathetic 
understanding of his environment, to the 
end that he may receive a permanent benefit. 

It may be that some larger and more con- 
certed effort should be made to provide 
work for idle, yet willing, hands, and some 
of our wisest administrators of charities be- 
lieve that the large cities where such men 
congregate should inaugurate and push for- 
ward public works, in order to furnish em- 
ployment. The opportunity to labor, even 
at asmall stipend, would tide through the 
winter many worthy men, and the arrest of 
all who preferred to beg or steal, rather than 
labor, would speedily sift out the tramp and 
bummer element, which constitutes a con- 
siderable fraction of the unemployed at all 
times. This method of relief has been tried, 
to some extent, by the London County Coun- 
cil, and several municipal governments in 
this country are seriously considering its 
feasibility. 

Wihat we have said applies to other cities 
besides Boston, and, to sum it all up in a 
paragraph, we urge the re-enforcement with 
funds of existing agencies for relief, wher- 
ever such are worthy of confidence, and co- 
operation with these societies, by bringing 
into immediate contact with them every un- 
known applicant for aid. Visit the families 
of the poor in so far as you ean, for a visit 
this winter will count more than ever be- 
fore. Keep your eyes open and your heart 
tender, combine wisdom with your generos, 
ity, thank God for the blessings you possess, 
and, in so far as youcan, share them with 
your needy neighbors in the spirit of Him 
‘who, though He was rich, yet for our sakes 
became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be rich. 


<= 


Think of it! United States Commissioner 
of Education W. T. Harris, in his annual re- 
port, just issued, makes the average daily 
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number of pupils in our public schools during 
1891-92 to have been 8,552,851 and the total 
enrollment 13,234,103. 
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HOW TO HELP THE NEW PASTOR 

Many ministers are now entering on new 
fields of labor. The work of getting ac- 
quainted with the names, circumstances and 
spiritual lives of their people, necessary be- 
fore they can plan effectively the season’s 
campaign, is onerous and beset with diffi- 
culties. It requires weeks and often months 
for the minister to make the round of his 
parish, and when he has done it he has‘often 
failed to discover some of his most valuable 
helpers or to understand the needs of many 
others. 

We have noticed lately accounts of two 


customs which might wisely be copied by 


churches receiving new pastors. In an Aus- 
tralian church the ladies invited members 
of the congregation in their own neighbor- 
hoods to meet the newly arrived minister in 
their homes, so that in the successive even- 
ings of a few weeks he was able to meet 
socially all his people. Many churches are 
provided with parlors where such social 
meetings can best be held. But not a few 
parishes are not so fortunate, and in any 
case the pastor makes the most economical 
use of his time when he can meet ona single 
evening only so many as he can in some de- 
gree become acquainted with and remember. 

The other instance was in a Methodist 
church where it has long been the custom 
for the officers to arrange a series of “‘ class 
meeting socials’? to meet each new pastor. 
In these small gatherings the minister was 
able to learn something of the spiritual 
lives and aims of his flock much more 
quickly than he could have done by going 
from house to house, and in his pastoral 
calls following these meetings he could at 
once take the position of personal friend 
and jcounselor. It is said that this has 
been a remarkably prosperous church. 

The pastor needs at the outset to know 
his congregation socially and to know their 
personal religious experiences, difficulties, 
needs, and aspirations. His péople, who 
want his ministry to be successful, will 
meet him half way and help him as far as 
they can to get quickly into touch with 
them, that both he and they may know 
what to expect of each other and how they 
can unitedly make the greatest impression 
on the community. Let the churches take 
the initiative in this matter and do a wor- 
thy service for themselves as well as for 
the new minister whose work they would 
prosper. 


— 


EMPIRE VERSUS REPUBLIC IN 
BRAZIL, 


News from Brazil is scanty and not al- 
ways trustworthy, but an apparently credi- 
ble report has come that Admiral Mello, 
the head of the rebellion against the repub- 
lican government, has proclaimed Prince 
Pedro, son of the Countess d’Eu and grand- 
son of the late Dom Pedro, as emperor. 
The first impulse of any loyal citizen of the 
United States is to sympathize with the re- 
publicans. But, so far as it is possible to 
estimate the situation in Brazil, it seems to 
be uncertain which party offers the greater 
reason for approval. 


When Dom Pedro was deposed in 1889 ° 


and the republic was established some 
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well-informed persons expressed doubt of 
the existence of a degree of harmony and 
unity among the different Brazilian proy- 
inces and public men sufficient to insure 
the stability of the new government. Time 
has justified this doubt. It has become 
clear that evenif all the leaders of the re- 
publicans had been as patriotic as some, 
and perhaps most, of them were, the task 
which they had undertaken was almost im- 
possible of accomplishment. The nation 
was not yet ripe for arepublic. The con- 


flicting interests of provinces dissimilar and 


remote from one another afforded too great 
temptations and too ready opportunities for 
the indulgence of merely personal ambition. 

The natural result followed. Jealousies 
and rivalries begat dissensions and contro- 
versies. These undermined the feeble fab- 
ric of the existing government. The in- 
ternal strife which is raging now was almost 
inevitable. At present the general situation 
is this, The Republican forces, headed by 
Peixotto, the president, control most of the 
territory of the country, some of it firmly 
and much of it hardly more than nominally, 
but have lost possession of Rio Janeiro, the 
capital, and apparently cannot recapture it 
or establish their power strongly apart from 
it without the aid of the navy. But the 
insurgents, led by Admiral Mello, possess 
the navy and have the capital under their 
guns. It is they who now are seeking to 
restore the empire and they have some sup- 
port in the fact that the overthrow of Dom 
Pedro was due not to public hostility to the 
imperial form of government so much as to 
the personal unpopularity of Dom Pedro’s 
immediate heir, his daughter, the Countess 
d@’Eu, a pronounced ultramontane in reli- 
gion. Her succession would have meant 
the authoritative surrender of the nation to 


-the most narrow, bigoted and medizval 


type of Roman Catholicism. The ill suc- 
cess of the republic hitherto also will con- 
tribute to aid the efforts of the imperialists. 

The struggle for supremacy bids fair to 
be bitter and prolonged. Little appears to 
be known about Prince Pedro, who is only 
nineteen years old, and whether he inherits 
the unpopularity of his parents or the popu- 
larity of his grandparents remains to be 
seen. Probably he is a mere instrument in 
the hands of Admiral Mello. The conflict 
is between an ambitious but not very well 
furnished imperialism and a republicanism 
which is hardly such except in a loose and 
nominal ‘sense. What Brazil needs is to 
be ruled for a long time to come by some. 
well established, intelligent and liberal gov- 
ernment. It is much to be feared that 
the victory of neither of the present par- 
ties, as at present constituted, would secure 
this result. 


a 


“STUDYING OUR MEROIES. 

Even the darkest, saddest life is endowed 
richly with the divine mercies.. Ged is not 
angry with us if, when He has seen fit to 
allow some terrible affliction to befall us, 
we temporarily forget them to some extent, 
He understands and pities us while He 
chastens. But as soon as we recover our 
mental and spiritual balance sufficiently, we 
can see that they have not failed us. We 
even come to perceive usually that our very 
distresses were mercifully sent. 

These and kindred truths often are ad- 
mitted freely, and not only by professed 
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Christians. They ought also to be stud- 
ied attentively. It is more than merely 
worth one’s while to appreciate them. 
What would be thought of a merchant who 
should make careful estimate of his debts 
and of the possibilities of commercial dis- 
aster and should refuse or neglect to reckon 
up also his assets and the reasonable prob- 
abilities of future prosperity? Does not the 
same principle apply in spiritual things? 
No one can rightly understand his actual 
relation to either God or man or face the 
future calmly and cheerfully until he has 
counted and weighed his mercies. 


We also owe it to ourselves to deal justly ° 


by our Heavenly Father. We are bound in 
honor to recognize gratefully the blessings 
which come to each of us from His hand. 
We dwarf our own better natures and we 
wrong Him if we fail to appreciate His 
goodness. Too much of the depression 
which seems to engloom some lives is 
wholly needless. There are even some peo- 
ple who seem to hug their misery and to re- 
fuse such cheer as is offered. Studying our 
mercies habitually, hopefully, gratefully, 
prayerfully never fails to sweeten the bitter- 
est lot and to illumine even more the bright- 


est experience of life. 
° 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The State Department at Washington has 
given no official intimation during the week 
either as to what its purposes were when 
Mr. Willis was dispatched to Hawaii or 
are now that he has arrived there, has pre- 
sented his credentials and felt the pulse of 
the provisional government. The only im- 
portant additional facts which’ the Amer- 
iean people have relative to the situation at 
home or abroad refer to the happenings in 
Honolulu on or about Nov. 8 or 9, when 
Minister Willis was presented to President 
Dole and recognized by him as the repre- 
sentative of a friendly power. Rumor has 
it that both understood perfectly the other’s 
real intentions, and that subsequently each 
declared a positive policy that by this time 
may have vastly altered the relations of the 
two peoples, but on the face of the inter- 
course of Noy. 8 there is not the slightest 
intimation of any intention of the United 
States insisting in any way upon a severing 


_ of relations with the provisional govern- 


ment or a restoration of the queen. Indeed, 
so much was said by Mr. Willis about ‘“ re- 
mewed assurances of the friendship, interest 
and hearty good will,’ the “present ad- 
wanced civilization and Christianization”’ of 
the Hawaiian people, “standing as_ benefi- 
cent monuments of American zeal, courage 
and intelligence,” that any subsequent secret 


.or open attack upon the provisional govern- 


ment by Mr. Willis will be made doubly 
hateful, yet the only natural inference from 
Secretary Gresham’s letter to President 
Cleveland was that such an attack was con- 
templated. ; 


The portions of Commissioner Blount’s 


_report which have at last been allowed to 


reach the public need to be separated into 
two portions. One part consists of evidence 
he gathered concerning the part taken by 


’ ex-Minister Stevens and the United States 


marines in the Hawaiian revolution. The 
other part is the special pleading of Mr. 
Blount, or of some one who has edited his 


report, to prove that the United States, 
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through its minister and marines, was re- 
sponsible for the overthrow of the queen. 
The evidence, carefully sifted, we think, 
falls far short of giving sufficient support to 
the argument. We believe that entire se- 
crecy on the part of the Government until 
the whole case could be submitted to the 
people would have been less obnoxious than 
the attempt to justify, by issuing the docu- 
ment of Secretary Gresham, the. course 
which seems to have failed of accomplish- 
‘ment. The country, however, has reason 
to rest assured that the administration will 
not now attempt to overthrow the Hawaiian 
Government by force. We have at least 
escaped the humiliation of having the power 
of the United States used to restore a dis- 
graced monarchy to its dishonorable misrule. 


Municipal reformers in Brooklyn, New 
York.and Albany are maintaining the good 
work begun on Novy. 7. Governor Flower 
and Attorney-General Rosendale, realizing 
that the citizens of Kings County have no 
confidence in the local prosecutor, and do 
not intend that the prosecution of Boss Mc- 
Kane shall be left to him, have heartily co- 
operated in the effort to induce two of the 
city’s strongest and cleanest lawyers to lead 
in that prosecution, and have given them 
full authority to go before the grand jury— 
a point of the greatest importance, which 
was not gained until there had been plain 
speaking by the citizens of Brooklyn. With 
ex-Secretary of the Navy B. F. Tracy and 
Mr. Edwin M. Shepard, armed with the full 
authority of the State, on the track of the 
miscreants, and public sentiment aroused as 
it is, it now seems possible that a lesson 
may be taught the ring that it will not for- 
get or scoff at. The Methodist Church can- 
not afford to bea whit slower than the State 
in doing justice to Boss McKane. In New 
York City District-Attorney Nicoll has sum- 
moned a special grand jury to act in investi- 
gating and indicting the criminals who reg- 
istered illegally and voted repeatedly in the 
last election. So much evidence of this has 
already been accumulated ‘by the non-parti- 
san City Club’s investigators that it ought 
to be easy for the mills of justice to grind 
out grist for the State’s prison speedily. 
The Republicans of the city are making a 
commendable effort to overthrow the dom- 
ination of a local machine quite as venal and 
low as Tammany’s, and the anti-Tammany 
Democratic organization is crystallizing. 
Dr. Parkhurst and his backers are feeling 
happy over the decree of the General Term 
of the Supreme Court, ordering the dis- 
charge from the Tombs of Agent Gardner 
of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
who was found guilty of extortion by a 
New York jury last January. The decision 
is so worded that it severely reflects on the 
New York police officials, who planned a 
trap into which Gardner fell, and upon in- 
sufficient and improper evidence Recorder 
Smyth and the jury found him guilty. 
Really it was a scheme to injure Dr. Park- 
hurst and his society and ward off search- 
ing investigation, but justice at last has 
won. 


The executive committee of the National 
Civil Service Reform League last week ex- 
pressed its disappointment and disapproval 
of the policy of the administration. Hon. 
Carl Schurz, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt and 
.Messrs. Richard H. Dana and Herbert Welsh 
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were present, and agreed in formulating the 
remonstrance and condemnation in the fol- 
lowing words: 

The National Civil Serviee Reform League, 
through its executive committee, expresses 
its earnest remonstrance against the bestowal 
by the President of bigh offices of state in 
return for the contribution of large campaign 
funds. It regards any appointment made on 
account of such contribution as implying a 
forgetfulness of the trust conferred upon the 
chief executive, as a violation of the profes- 
sions upon which the present administration 
came into power and as an example which, 
if followed, must lead to the destruction of 
free institutions. 


Quite as serious as the lowering of the 
standard of our diplomats, and the paying 
of political debts with consulships, is the at- 
tempt to undo the past efforts of the friends 
of the Indian and once more make certain 
appointments to the Indian service the spoil 
of politicians. That this is contemplated is 
proved by the report of Indian Commis- 
sioner Browning, in which he recommends 
that ‘‘bonded superintendents in Indian 
schools be exempted from the operation of 
the civil service law requiring competitive 
examination.’’ Herbert Welsh of Philadel- 
phia, secretary of the Indian Rights Associ- 
ation, and an ardent civil service reformer, 
protests most emphatically against Commis- 
sioner Browning’s recommendation, as he 
could hardly fail to do and be consistent, 
after eleven years of acquaintance with the 
evil that the spoils system, under Republi- 
ean and Democratic administrations, has 
brought to the Indian. He does not think 
the present outlook is encouraging for, as 
he says: 


Under the present’ administration out of 
five Indian inspectors holding over from the 
last four have been removed. One of these, 
Mr. Benjamin H. Miller, was personally known 
to me as a competent and faithful officer, who 
would certainly have been retained in a serv- 
ice conducted upon sound principles of ad- 
ministration. His removal was effected, not 
upon any charges of misconduct or ineffi- 
ciency, but because, as he was informed in 
the Indian office, ‘‘another man wanted ‘his - 
place.” 


Mr. Cleveland, per contra, must be given 
credit for his recent appointments of depu- 
ties in the New York Custom House. In- 
stead of naming Tammany ‘‘heelers’’ he 
has selected college bred, professional men, 
Democrats who despise Hill and his machine, 


Chicago is accustomed to sensations, but 
a sensation like that caused by the recent 
visit of Mr. W. T. Stead of the Review of Re- 
views is startling, even for Chicago. Not 
content with seeing the White City, admir- 
ing it and praising it in ways peculiar to 
himself, he at once set in motion machinery 
which he thought would preserve these 
buildings, either where they now stand or 
remove them to localities where they may 
be used for the welfare of the people. But 
it was not so much the White City that in- 
terested the British editor, as Chicago and 
her people. -His interest took the form of 
criticism of the government of the city, and 
uncovering the evils which abound in it, 
That criticism Was given first of all to the 
ministers, who were told that the duty of 
the churches is to bridge the gap between 
themselves and the laboring classes, that 
they must take part in municipal reforms, 
go into politics, ally themselves with the 
leaders of the trades unions, take measures 
to form some sort of an organization which 
shall secure a revival of civic virtue. It was 
in this spirit that on Sunday Mr. Stead hired 
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Central Music Hall for an afternoon and 
evening service, at which he not only ex- 
pressed his own opinions as to the duty of 
the hour, but allowed men of almost every 
class to express their opinions in regard to 
the evils of the times and especially those 
which center in Chicago. The afternoon 
meeting was chiefly devoted to a statement 
of grievances. The evening meeting was 
intended to be a meeting in which methods 
for removing these evils should be discussed. 
At both meetings there were cranks, hard 
to manage, for whom Mr. Stead had little 
patience and whose words he cut short. 
Probably he made a serious mistake in per- 
mitting such men as T. J. Morgan, the labor 
agitator, and Samuel Fielden, Governor Alt- 
geld’s pardoned anarchist, to speak at all, 
but as the purpose of the visitor was so un- 
mistakably good, the public that crowded 
the halls both afternoon and evening en- 
dured even the presence of men for whom 
little respect is felt and whose opinions are 
held in utter contempt. 


What the result of the meetings will be 
it is hard to imagine. Nothing seems to 
have been done beyond the passage of a 
resolution expressive of sympathy with the 
movement which seeks to bring about civic 
reform, and the appointing of a committee 
to nominate a committee which shall bring 
into existence an organization which shall 
diminish the moral evils in the city, see that 
good laws are enacted and enforced, make 
the city; in Mr. Stead’s phrase, somewhat 
more like the city which the Saviour would 
like to see were He to visit it. We have 
some doubts as to the willingness of the bet- 
ter classes in Chicago to consult with saloon 
keepers and keepers of houses of ill-fame, 
in order to bring about a reform in the ad- 
ministration of the city government. We 
doubt, further, if Mr. Stead, in his short 
visit, gave himself time to make himself ac- 
quainted with the moral condition of Chi- 
cago, or to learn what the Christian people 
of that city are really trying to do and are 
actually accomplishing. No doubt his crit- 
icisms will stimulate to renewed effort on 
the part of the ministry and the leaders of 
the moral forces of the city, but that his 
plans for its reform are practicable, or if 
put into operation would do any good, may 
be questioned. 


Steam is still a motive power that wins 
victories. Electricity may be the power of 
the future, and it is an exceptional day that 
does not chronicle some new adaptation of 
it to commerce, industry, art and science. 
Witness last week’s successful experiment 
on the Erie Canal, where and when canal 
boats were propelled satisfactorily by elec- 
tricity fed from a trolley wire. But it will 
probably be several decades before electricity 
can propel through the Atlantic at an aver- 
age rate of 22.81 knots per hour a vessel of 
the dimensions of the cruiser Columbia, 
which last week on her official trial trip 
earned a bonus of $350,000 for her builders, 
proved the superiority of triple-screw pro- 
pulsion and revealed the fact that when she 
becomes the property of the nation we shall 
have a commerce destroying cruiser unsur- 
passed by any in any navy of the world. A 
study of the potentialities of this latest proof 
of man’s marvelous skill in harnessing the 
forces of nature is positively fascinating, 
Prof. J. N. Hollis of Harvard says of her: 
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The tip of the propeller blades will move 
through the water. at the moderate rate of 
seventy-five miles an hour. The condenser 
tubes, if placed end to end, would form a tube 
thirty-three miles long, and, if flattened out, 
would cover about two-thirds of anacre. The 
cooling water passed through these tubes will 
be equal to 36,000,000 gallons per day, enough 
to supply a large city with water. The main 
boilers, if placed end to end, would form a 
tunnel 156 feet long and large enough for a 
train of cars to pass through. . . . The blowers 
are capable of supplying 84,000,000 cubic feet 
of air an hour, which would supply a good- 
sized yacht with a ten-knot breeze. The coal 
required for a full-power run across the At- 
lantic would supply 150 families for one year. 
With 20,000 horse power she would lift herself 
(7,500 tons weight) to the Brooklyn Bridge in 
three minutes, if hoisting ropes were coiled 
around drums on the shafts. If the engines 
were set up on shore and used as a catapult, 
they would throw a 300-pound weight with 
such velocity that it would go off into space 
entirely clear of the earth’s influence. 


Lord Rosebery, acting as the representa- 
tive of the government and charged with no 
authority save that of peacemaker, has, by 
his skill as a diplomat and his influence as a 
man, brought about an understanding be- 
tween the English mine owners and mine 
operatives. In so doing he not only added 
great prestige and capital to the Liberal 
party but also ended an industrial war, 
which, in its proportions, severity and length, 
surpasses any of this decade. Estimates as 
to the monetary loss suffered by England 
vary from $30,000,000 to $150,000,000. Esti- 
mates of the suffering and heroism of the 
miners, the deprivations undergone by in- 
nocent operatives in the factory towns 
thrown out of work by the scarcity of coal, 
and the hardships of those dependent upon 
railway dividends which have not been 
forthcoming, as a result of the curtailment 
of traffic, are futile. Some one, or some 
class of men, has an awful array of woe to 
answer for. The miners practically win, as 
they return to work at the old wage and will 


receive it until Feb. 1, when a board of. 


conciliation, made up of twenty-eight men, 
representing, in equal proportions, mine 
owners and miners, will agree, if possible, 
upon a future scale of wages. In view of 
the awful struggle just undergone it is not 
surprising that a bill to nationalize the coal 
industry should have been introduced in 
the House of Commons, or that Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Parker should state his belief in a 
similar policy as the only way of preventing 
a repetition of such industrial fratricide. 
Mr. Gladstone’s interference in the contro- 
versy and Lord Rosebery’s success estab- 
lish a precedent of great weight, that will 
greatly accelerate the drift toward state 
interference, not only in England but 
throughout the world. 


Revolutionists in Mexico and Cuba made 
futile attempts to overthrow the govern- 
ments.—In Brazil Admiral Mello is re- 
ported to have declared for a return to the 
empire and named Prince Pedro d’Eu as 
emperor. Elsewhere we discuss the import 
of this,if it be true. That the foreign ad- 
mirals in Rio Janeiro have united to protect 
and aid commerce seems probable. The 
steamer El Cid, purchased by President 
Peixotto in New York City and fitted out 
with a dynamite gun and carrying smaller 
vessels, also to be used in combating Ad- 
miral Mello’s navy, set sail from New York 
on the 20th.™—Terrible gales ravaged the 
coasts of England, Scotland and Normandy, 


dismantling and sinking hundreds of ves- 


sels, obliterating fishing villages and doing a 


” 
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work of destruction rivaling the record of 
our August gales-on the South Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. — Confidence in the Bank of 
England hasbeen somewhat impaired by 
the forced resignation of its cashier, owing 
to his misjudgment in investing the bank’s 
funds, whereby it is said to have lost nearly 
one million dollars. The Daily Graphic 
led in a quite general demand of the Eng- 
lish press that the Mediterranean fleet be 
increased and at least made equal te the 
combined naval strength of France and 
Russia. The French national legislature 
opened with the prospect of a more formid- 
able coalition against the ministry than 
had been anticipated.t—Emperor William 
in person opened the German Reichstag 
with a speech which emphasized the neces- 
sity of providing money to maintain the 
army on its new peace footing and agreeing 
with the plans of the government by which, 
through taxation, this revenue may accrue. 
—Spain found Italy and France willing to 
co-operate with her in the most drastic 
measures to annihilate anarchists. The 
Sultan of Morocco acknowledged to Spain 
his obligation to preserve order at Mellila 
and to indemnify Spain for losses already 
incurred. News of great victories over 
the Arab slave traders, won by the Belgians 
in the Congo Free State several months 
since, reached Brussels. 


IN BRIEF. 


The many orders which we have already 
filled for the Service of Thanksgiving make it 
certain that a great number of persons in our 
churches all over the country will be enjoying 
next Sunday, or a week from Sunday, as may 
be determined in individual cases, a uniform 
order of worship. Though designed primarily 
for Sunday evening, these services are no less 
suitable for the morning congregation. We 
have heard of one or two large churches 
which expect to use the Service of Thanks- 
giving next Sunday morning. The Christmas 
Service—No. 3 in the series—appears in outline 
this week on page 758. 


Oregon and Missouri will have a Thanks- 
giving Day a week earlier than the rest of the 
nation this year, for which they may, if they 
choose, thank their eccentric governors. 


The New York Presbytery has received from 
its committee, not without acrimonious debate, 
a recommendation to boycott Union Seminary 
by refusing to grant licensure to any of its ; 
students, whether or not they are sound in 
doctrine and abounding in Christian experi- 
ence. The matter goes over to next month 
for final decision. 


In Jewish popular thought, so Farrar tells 
us, Michael was conceived of as the angel who 
carried God’s messages of wrath, while Gabriel 
bore His messages of mercy. The Jews had 
the beautiful saying that Gabriel flew with 
two wings, but Michael with only one. Noth- 
ing could better set forth the pitying patience 
of the loving Father. 


Mince pies are in order for Thanksgiving, 
even though they are sometimes indigestible. 
But the fact is seldom so startlingly advertised 
as it was the other day in a Boston restaurant, 
where on the wall hung close together these 
two mottoes, ‘‘ Try our mince pies,” and ‘‘ Pre- 
pare to meet thy God.” It could hardly be 
said that this was “juxtaposition without co- 
herence.”’ 


Some of the merchants of St. Paul, Minn., 
have given notice that they will not employ 
persons who frequent pool or gambling rooms. — 
Such a notice ought not to be necessary. Any 
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merchant known to employ such persons 
would lose credit as taking too great risks. 
That young men who gamble are not safe 
persons to trust with the money of others or 
with the opportunity of getting hold of it 
ought to be an axiom in business. 


No license in Connecticut is making encour- 
aging progress. That State has lagged some- 
what in the temperance procession, but a 
majority of twenty-six towns against license 
this year shows the effect of the vigorous edu- 
cational temperance campaign carried on there 
for a number of months by Mr. Thomas E. 
Murphy. It means, too, reformation in char- 
acters preceding reformation in law, which is 
the right order in successful temperance work. 


Dr. Field of the Hvangelist has been in Bos- 
ton and received so fresh an impression of 
the Noyes case in the American Board that 
he wrote three editorials about it in the last 
issue. That controversy reads to us like an- 
cient history now, but the good doctor writes 
so appreciatively of the peace which reigns 
in and about the Congregational House that 
we almost suspect him of a passing wish to 
sail across the turbid waves of Presbyterian- 
ism into this quiet harbor. 


The minister who was fined fifteen dollars 
last week for killing a skunk cannot have a 
high opinion of his prosecutors. The facts are 
given by a correspondent in another column. 
It hardly seems possible that any benevolent 
organization would knowingly aid prosecuted 
liquor dealers to revenge themselves on minis- 
ters. But if it has been done in this instance, 
it would seem that the society should have 
taken the animal in charge, to be kept on 
exhibition in its office in an offensive alliance, 


A Kansas pastor was preaching the other 
Sunday evening from the text, ‘‘ Take ye heed, 
watch and pray: for ye know not when the 
time is,’’ when a wasp stung him on the back 
of his neck. He brushed the insect off so de- 
liberately and quietly that no one knew what 
had happened to him. It would seem that 
such a man has not only the courage of his 
convictions but the self-control to hold them 
back till the proper time to express them. 
He will not be stung into making rash ex- 
temporaneous statements. 


The newspapers frequently contain accounts 
of boys who have been incited to lives of ad- 
venture and crime through reading vicious lit- 
erature. It is therefore refreshing to read of 
the schoolboys at Fall River, who captured 
two burglars last week in broad daylight and 
delivered them over to the police. The ras- 
eals jumped out of a window right into a 
clump of boys, one of whom tackled his man, 
Rugby style, and soon had him down, while 
another boy pinned his head to the ground 
till an officer arrived. Athletics were turned 
to good purpose that time. 


Dr. Storrs, in his caustic way, says the reli- 
gion which Boss McKane of Gravesend prob- 
ably teaches the Methodist Sunday school of 
which he is superintendent must ‘‘be the re- 
ligion of which Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
spoke 150 years ago as probably soon coming 
in England, when, in view of the profligacy of 
the times, she said it would soon be seriously 

proposed in Parliament to strike the ‘ not’ out 
of the Commandments and put it into the 
ereed.”” Dr. Storrs hopes that the public’s 
fight for right will be ‘‘ short, sharp and de- 
cisive,’”’ and he wishes that justice could be 
done ‘‘as it was done to the criminal of the 
sultan’s palace, when the scimiter swept so 


swiftly through his neck that he did not know ' 


himself that he had been beheaded until he 
‘tried to swear and found he could not.’’ 


Fifty full years in the ministry, nearly all 
that time in one church, is arare record. In 
almost any place in this country that period 
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includes great changes in the outward ap- 
pearance of a community as well as in its 
thought and life. Dr. William Salter has had 
the happiness of preaching in Iowa for half a 
century and for forty-eight years in Burling- 
ton. He preached his jubilee sermon Noy. 12. 
When he went to that territory with the Iowa 
Band, it was on the very frontier of civili- 
zation. He has seen the prairie and the wilder- 
ness covered with thrifty homes and busy 
towns and cities. Ile has done noble service 
in laying the foundations of as stanch and 
upright a commonwealth as any in New Eng- 
land. We congratulate him on the joy and 
crown of his ministry. 


’ Dr. N. G. Clark’s recent plea for unity among 
Christians in foreign mission work is heartily 
indorsed by the leading Protestant Episcopal 
journal, the Churchman. It hopes his appeal 
‘will have the effect of directing renewed 
attention toward the cause of reunion.” It 
acknowledges that ‘‘there are undoubted in- 
stances where mutual help is not so freely 
given, and not a few where actual antagonism 
prevails. If the work is hindered by the mere 
diversity of the workers, even when striving 
harmoniously toward the same end, how 
fatally must it be impeded when actual differ- 
ences thus arise and paralyze united effort.’ 
This attitude is cheering. May a tangible, con- 
crete case soon arise to test the genuineness 
of the mutual protestations! 


A few weeks ago the Roman Catholic 
bishops admonished Catholic newspapers not 
to criticise any of their acts or sayings, with 
threats of pains and penalties if they should 
not obey. It may be a question whether 
penalties could be openly inflicted in this 
republic, but it has been supposed that in the 
Catholic stronghold of the Province of Quebec 
there would be no difficulty in so doing. Yet 
the archbishop there, having put the Canada 
Revue under ban for discussing a notorious 
case of scandal against an ecclesiastic, its 
conductors have promptly sued for $50,000 
damages, and the officials are expressing 
amazement at this dragging ‘‘even of bishops 
before the civil tribunals, just like the laity, 
and subjecting them to the law.”’ Is it possi- 
ble that French Canadians are beginning to 
think for themselves? 


The battle of Missionary Ridge, the issue of 
which proved such a crisis in the conduct of 
the War of the Rebellion, was fought thirty 
years ago this week. The Secretary of War 
has just presented the medal of honor to Gen. 
H. V. Boynton, in recognition of his bravery 
in that and the other battles of the Chatta- 
nooga campaign. Congressman Cogswell, the 
special commissioner appointed by Governor 
Russell to co-operate with the national com- 
missioners in the matter, has reported that a 
monument should be erected at Orchard Knob, 
in memory of the gallant service of the Second 
and Thirty-third Massachusetts Regiments in 
taking that important point on the first day 
of the battle. These facts will emphasize the 
timeliness of the reminiscent account, on our 
737th page, of the battle at Missionary Ridge 
and subsequent events. 


One crank in active operation makes so 
much noise that he seems to multiply him- 
self, but it does seem as though there were a 
great many of them just at present. More 
than threescore of them have been arrested 
since the assassination of the mayor of Chi- 
cago less than four weeks ago, many of whom 
threatened the lives of persons in public office. 
The threat made the other day at a meeting of 
anarchists in London that they would soon 
make it unsafe for rich persons to walk in the 
streets is getting to be so far fulfilled that it 
may be necessary for the public safety to take 
severe measures to suppress the whole brood 
that encourage the business of assassination. 
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Already the President of the United States, 
members of his Cabinet and various other pub- 
lic men are compelled to keep private detect- 
ives constantly with them. Whoever makes 
threats against the lives or property of others, 
privately or publicly, is a dangerous person, 


and ought at once to be put in a safe place, 
under guard, and kept there. 


= 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM JAPAN. 


The subject up for heated discussion dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been Rev. N. 
Tamura’s booklet, The Japanese Bride, 
daintily dressed out by Harper & Bros. 
The book and its author are condemned in 
toto by both Christian and non-Christian 
critics. A perfect storm of hostile criti- 
cism has settled down around Mr. Tamura, 
who, by the way, aspires to be the Moody 
of Japan, so far as training evangelists for 
direct gospel work is concerned. The book 
reveals too much of the seamy side of Jap- 
anese life to suit the present temper of the 
people. 

The critics claim that it gives a false im- 
pression of Japanese marriage customs, 
represents old-time customs as still prevail- 
ing to a greater extent than facts justify, 
reveals a spirit and purpose on the part of 
the author wholly lacking in patriotism, is 
flippant, untruthful and generally unworthy 
of a Christian pastor. The leading Chris- 
tian preachers and editors of the capital 
have labored with Mr. Tamura to suppress 
his book and the matter is likely to go 
through the courts of the Presbyterian 
Church, as his brethren wish to drive him 
out of the ministry. 

Mr. Tamura replies vigorously to his as- 
sailants that the whole tone and intent of 
his book is misapprehended by his country- 
men. He will gladly clear up the misunder- 
standing in a second edition of the work, 
but he sees no reason for changing his mind 
or retracting any statements made in the 
book and does not propose to do so. 

Partly by outside causes and partly by 
inside ferment the Japanese people have 
come to a stage when Christianity is on 
trial here as to its nationalistic bearing. 
For months the great leaders of the Chris- 
tian host have been anxious to demonstrate 
in some dramatic fashion that Christianity 
was not hostile to Japan, or, to use the 
newly coined phrase of one of the most re- 
cent books on this Asiatic empire, would 
not un-Japanize Japan. 

At such a moment Mr. Tamura’s book 
appeared. Superficially judged (not to say 
truly so), it seems to reveal in this promi- 
nent Christian a disloyal, even traitorous, 
spirit toward Japan. | He parades his coun- 
try’s defects before the world. It must not 
only be made clear to non-Christian Japan 
that he does not command a following 
among believers in the Western religion but 
he must be sacrificed as the scapegoat for 
all similar errors. 

Japan craves the heroic in everything. 
She thinks foreign nations despise her; she 
longs to show that she can do what others 
have attempted. A Major Fukushima takes 
it.into his head to ride across Russia and 
Siberia on horseback. It was an excep- 
tional feat of daring and endurance, but 
scores of men are doing such things all the 
time. On reaching Japan he is welcomed 
with every demonstration of applause, given 
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an ovation befitting a victorious monarch 
and honored by all his countrymen from 
emperor to peasant. And so it goes con- 
tinually. This excitable people must idol- 
ize or execrate somebody all the while. 

Among non-Christians the man who suc- 
ceeds in getting himself most talked about 
in reference to religious matters is Profes- 
sor Inoue of the Imperial University. His 
vigorous attacks upon the Western religion 
six months ago have called out a flood of 
replies, which he in turn has answered, 
greatly modifying his former position and 
attempting, in a mild sort of way, to show 
that Christianity is opposed to science, and 
that Japan does not need this new religion 
Deeause she has prospered well without it 
up to the present time. : 

In this connection it is stated that a re- 
ply by a French Catholic missionary to Pro- 
fessor Inoue’s well-known book was deemed 
prejudicial to the public welfare and sup- 
pressed by the government. It is to be re- 
gretted that a foreign missionary laid him- 
self open to such treatment, and also that 
the government of Japan does not believe 
more truly in free speech, even should it 
border slightly on free license. Some polit- 
ical newspaper or magazine gets tempo- 
rarily suppressed every week or two, but this 
is the first case in which an ethical treatise 
has been thus condemned. 

Rey. Mr. Kobayashi, a zealous Methodist, 
has formulated a new scheme for the speedy 
evangelization of Japan, Estimating the 
number of houses for the whole country at 
eight million, he would accomplish the 
mammoth work in ten years by the labor of 
three writers, one treasurer and fifty tract 
distributors; $278,000 would pay all the 
bills and, if that sort of work could do it, 
evangelize the whole of Japan, so easy is 
it in these days to discredit plain, plodding 
methods of work and devise plans for a 
wholesale capture of the enemy’s country. 
But the question presents itself, Is a man 
evangelized when out of politeness he has 
accepted a single tract? Is a country evan- 
gelized when each of its houses contains a 
few pages of Christian doctrine or Biblical 
truth in print? Ah, if it were only as easy 
as that! 

An Englishman by the name of Pfoundes, 
an ex-army man, is going about the coun- 
try lectuzing in aid of Buddhism and against 
Christianity. He will receive scant atten- 
tion among educated classes, but the com- 
mon people think him something of a Dan- 
iel come to judgment, I have followed him 
lately in two or three towns and found the 
baser elements of society stirred up by his 
talks and ready for rough deeds. Such ex- 
citement is unpleasant at the time, but usu- 
ally results in a spreading of the truth 
and is better than indifference and stagna- 
tion. Another Englishman has become a 
Japanese story-teller and succeeds quite 
well in his difficult profession. From afew 
little signs I judge that’ he remains loyal to 
his old-time beliefs, and on occasion bravely 
defends the primal truths of Christ’s own 
gospel. 

The Christian Endeavor cause continues 
to prosper. A report of the First National 
Christian Endeavor Convention—held last 
July at Kobé—has just come to hand, a 
well-printed booklet of sixty pages. The 
familiar C. E. monogram on the cover now 
has a thoroughly at home look here in 
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Japan. The society began last month the 
publication of a sixteen-page magazine, 
Mr. K. Tamura of Tokyo, a sort of private 
secretary to Chief-Justice Miyoshi, is the 
editor-in-chief. 

The revival of nationalism has resulted 
in attacks on Christianity at several points 
during the past six weeks. Tottori, over 
on the north coast, has specially suffered. 
Considerable damage was done to the 
preaching place and no public meetings 
could be held for several days. The ex- 
citement has subsided at last. Missionaries 
and others are at their posts once more. 
Rev. G. M. Rowland writes that the out- 
come promises to be thoroughly helpful 
to the cause of Christian truth. A Bible- 
seller in another place was assaulted by 
rowdies, bis stand upset and he himself 
slightly injured. The ringleader was ar- 
rested, but the kind-hearted evangelist re- 
fused to testify against the man, saying he 
was ready, if need be, to suffer reproaches 
as his Master did before him, but he would 
not retaliate by preferring charges against 
those who had troubled him. It made a 
profound impression in the community. 
Christian schools have about the same at- 
tendance as last year, a slight increase if 
any difference. 

On the whole the general outlook is fav- 
orable to steady persevering work. The 
coming year will be one not of sky rocket 
display, but of quiet conquest and patient 
personal pleading with men to learn the 
secret of a holy life. 

Foremost in the line of humbler but prac- 
tical agencies is Mr. Ishii’s well-known or- 
phanage in this city. Living always on the 
edge of desperate need, full of. the spirit of 
trust and devotion, it is coming to be Chris- 
tianity’s most powerful apologist in all this 
region. Through its bright-bannered, brass- 
bugled Salvation Army and devoted Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society it scatters tracts of 
its own printing, visits the sick in hospitals, 
preaches to travelers on trains and boats, 
and now is providentially called to start a 
much-needed work in behalf of discharged 
prisoners. , 

Like the pages of fanciful fiction reads 
the record of its sacrifice and success. 
Within the past fortnight two young men 
have been saved from suicide by the per- 
sonal work of Mr. Ishii and others. So 
catching is their spirit—they frequently con- 
tribute all their clothes except one suit in 
order to keep the asylum out of debt—and 
urgent their need that one Christian in this 
region has just given them all his savings 
for the past two years. Some may smile 
when they learn the sum amounted to only 
$30.84, but the bookkeeping was as exact 
as though forty times that sum were in- 
volved, and it being given with the spirit 
and on the principle of the widow’s mite 
cannot fail to command a double blessing 
from Him who sits over against the treasury. 

Institutions that can call out such gifts 
from those close at hand deserve and will 
receive world-wide assistance. To handle 
properly this new work of aiding prisoners, 
as well as continuing to care for the 210 


little waifs at the asylum, the orphanage 


needs at once an extra for buildings of $400, 
besides a steady.income of benefactions 
amounting to ten dollars a day. Money 
cannot be better invested than in this noble 
work which keeps itself so close to the pure 
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purpose of Christ’s simple gospel. I shall 
be glad to furnish further particulars to any 
who may care to ask me for them. 

As the cable informed you, Central Japan 
has just been visited by along, hard storm, 
which culminated on the night of Oct. 14, 
resulting in the loss of hundreds of lives 
and millions of property. Okayama Ken, 
one of the chief sufferers by this flood, is 
peculiarly unfortunate, having had a similar 
experience in July of last year. The Chris- 
tians jumped at once into organized relief 
work. Mr. Ishii and his orphans lead in this 
practical type of Christian service. Their 
shovel brigade march into the city each 
morning and, planting their flag on a mud 
heap, go to work with scoops and baskets. 
Hand preaching they call it, and no one can 
fail to understand such a sermon. Tottori, 
on the north coast, Imabari and Tokushima, 
on the island of Shikoku, are also great suf- 
ferers. A few hundred dollars! of foreign 
charity to sustain the Christians in this 
timely and truly Christlike service could 
not fail of lasting results. 

Okayama. Titklec Es 


OURKENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Chicago Jnter-Ocean recently inter- 
viewed the Methodist Episcopal bishops. 
‘‘ What is to be the effect of the new theology 
upon Methodism?” was asked. Bishop Vin- 
cent does not fear the new light. ‘‘ Metho- 
dism,’’ he said, ‘ encourages the most critical 
examination of the Scriptures, and hails with 
gladness everything that throws additional 
light, on the Bible.” Bishop Fowler thinks 
the denomination is growing more liberal 
every year. Personally, as he grows older, he 
finds that he knéws “‘a great deal less than 
he used to. Twenty-five years ago I knew ex- 
actly who were to be damned. Today I can’t 
tell who are to be.’’ Bishop Hurst thinks ‘it 
will have no noticeable effect on the denomi- 
nation. ... We have never had a schism in 
our denomination upon doctrinal grounds.” 
Bishop Andrews “ apprehends that there will 
be some modification of the views of some of 
the clergy in relation to the inspiration of 
Scripture and a modification based upon cer- 
tain interpretations.’’ Bishop Goodsell thinks 
Methodists have no use for second probation, 
“nor for any of the allied doctrines that arise 
out of the moral protest of humanity against 
the Augustinian theology.” 

Football, as it is played now, is the target 
for much criticism. The Presbyterian says the 
inter-collegiate games are the ‘‘most revolu- 
tionary agencies ever encountered in behalf 
of moral, religious and educational centers.” 
Harper’s Weekly confesses that “there loom 
up, side by side with the growth of the game 
and the increasing interest, two evils, which - 
threaten not simply to dampen the enthusi- 
asm, but to entirely put a stop to the sport. 
These evils are brutal tactics on the part of 
the players and drunkenness on the part of 
their supporters. The average college foot- 
pall player, through no fault of his own, but 
rather from his youth, with its untrained judg- 
ment, fails to grasp the fact that by showing 
lack of self-control he lowers the standard 
which education is supposed to give him, and 
places himself on a level with the uneducated 
prute who for the sake of a few dollars would 
knock another human being down.” It says 
to college faculties: “‘ You cannot longer shift 
the responsibility of coming into closer con- 
tact with your students, finding out the sort 
of men they are, and whether they belong 
with youornot. You must enter more closely 
into their sports, tell them firmly but kindly 
what will be allowed and what will not. 
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Teach them self-control, honorable dealing 
and manliness under all circumstances. If 
you have not the time for such things, then 
have some one appointed whose duty it shall 
be to be present at the different contests; and 
not only be present, but also have the author- 
ity and courage to say to your students, ‘ Boys, 
either control yourselves or leave the field.’”’ 
The Springfield Republican defends the men 
who play at Springfield: ‘‘ Football in the 
main is not brutal. It is the opposition of 
forces directed by a well-conceived strategy, 
the resultant depending upon a relative con- 
centration of skill and strength, harnessed to 
self-control.”’ 

Professor Briggs’s November Forum article 
compels the Interior to say: ‘‘ Brethren of 
Union Seminary, you cannot stand this. Least 
of all can the progressive type of men in the 
chureh stand it... . All who know from ob- 
servation the effect upon the mind of a man 
who is prosecuted for heresy expected to see 
Dr, Briggs go to extremes, but he writes like 
a man whom passion has bereft of reason, 
who is blind to the plain meaning and effect 
of his own words. There is no sufficient rea- 
son why Union Seminary should make itself 
responsible for the ravings of this unbalanced 
man.’’——The Presbyterians who signed the 
recent Cleveland declaration of repudiation of 
recent acts of the General Assemby get no 
quarter or sympathy from the New York 
Observer, which says: ‘“‘Many ministers and 
elders do not ‘view with apprehension’ any 
of the matters alluded to in the call or the 
declaration of the conference. What they do 
‘view with apprehension’ is the tendency of 
some ministers and teachers, who have been 
ordained and installed in the Presbyterian 
Chureh, to violate their vows and teach prac- 
tically new dogmas, and what they ‘fear’ is 
not the abridgment of liberty, but insubor- 
dination and disobedience to the authority 
and rules of the Presbyterian Church by men 
solemnly bound to loyalty and obedience.”’ 
—tThe Presbyterian believes that ‘‘ liberty, in 
every organization on the face of the earth, 
has its limitations, which are determined by 
the organic law of the organizatiou. The 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
has been defining these limitations in a 
constitutional way. ... We believe that the 
judgments will stand.” 


ABROAD, 


Robert F. Horton, D. D., reviewing Dr. A. H. 
Bradford’s book, the Pilgrim in Old England, 
in the Christian World, says: ‘*‘ No candid per- 
son after reading this book will be inclined to 
think that Congregationalism can ultimately 
decline; many will be convinced that the 
future has great things in store for it. An 
American Congregationalist is naturally more 
buoyant than we are. In his own country he 
feels that he belongs to the historic church, to 
the spiritual élite, to the party of progress. 
He is accustomed to announce that he is a 
Congregationalist in the same tone as an Eng- 
lish vicar, in appearing on a platform side by 
side with Christians of other denominations, 
will preface his apology by the phrase, ‘ though 
Tamaclergyman of the Church of England.’ ”’ 

The sentiment of the radical English Non- 
conformists relative to the awful coal war is 
fairly represented in the following from the 
Methodist Times: “It is high time that such 
scandalous and disastrous events as the coal 
war should be made absolutely impossible in 
this country. We have put down the long 
existing right of private individuals and of 
municipalities to go to war with one another. 
We must with equal decision put down the 
imaginary right of the representatives of any 
industry to appeal to what is essentially brute 
force, to strangle other trades and to drive 
commerce from our shores. Those who live 
on a crowded island and enjoy the inestima- 
ble advantages of a complex civilization must 
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submit to some limitation of their absoiute 
freedom.” ° ¢ 


—< 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS AT ATLANTA. 


The eighth annual convention of the Inter- 
national Christian Workers’ Association closed 
its sessions Wednesday, Noy. 15, having con- 
tinued for a week. Delegates from the East, 
North and West met at Washington, Monday 
evening, Nov. 6, and an enthusiastic meeting 
was held in the First Congregational Church, 
Dr. S. M. Newman, pastor, 


On Tuesday the party left for Atlanta on 
a special train of Pullman cars. The route 
lay through a region of historic interest, and 
the train stopped at Culpeper while the party 
visited the national cemetery and the fields 
where General Grant took command of the 
army. Here, as at almost every historic point 
which was visited, brief religious services 
were held, which, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, were very impressive. Indeed, the 
whole trip from Washington to Atlanta might 
be called a continuous gospel service. At 
every station where the train stopped the 
hearty singing soon drew a crowd, and the 
earnest and often tearful ‘‘Good-by and God 
bless you”’ showed that hearts had been 
touched and that good seed had been sown. 
An interesting incident was the conversion of 
the Pullman conductor. 

Reaching Atlanta Wednesday morning we 
took a special train to visit Sherman’s battle- 
fields. Altoona was the first point visited 
and Kennesaw Mountain.the next. From it 
Sherman signaled te Altoona the famous mes- 
sage which has long been made familiar by 
the hymn, Hold the Fort for I am Coming. 
Here, too, we saw the memorable ‘ Dead 
Angle’ where, the forest taking fire and en- 
dangering the lives of the wounded, the Con- 
federate general magnanimously ceased firing 
until the Federal forces could carry off their 
dead and dying ones, and then renewed the 
conflict. 

The two hours’ delay at Marietta was profit- 
ably employed by a visit to the African Meth- 
odist Conference of Georgia and Alabama, 
then in session. 

Atlanta had made ample preparation for 
the convention and generously offered to 
entertain 1,000 guests in her elegant homes, 
so noted for hospitality. Hon. William J. 
Northen, governor of Georgia, was chairman 
of the local committee, and for months the 
committee met weekly at the executive man- 
sion to pray and plan for the coming conven- 
tion. The meetings were held in De Givye’s 
Opera House, which holds about 2,500 per- 
sons. From the first meeting it was well 
filed and at times to overflowing. ‘The at- 
tendance was not so large as at Boston, but 
in spiritual power this meeting was fully 
equal to that of the previous year, and its 
results promise to be even more far-reaching. 
While the best people of the South are gener- 
ally identified with the churches, they are 
more conservative as ‘to methods and less 
aggressive in practice. 

Some of the pastors held aloof a little at 
first, but soon became enthusiastic in their 
praise, confessing that this convention had 
been a revelation to them of the power and 
possibilities of lay effort. Indeed, this~is the 
uniform testimony of those who visit these 
conventions for the first time. They are sur- 
ptised at the power of God’s grace which can 
lift a miserable drunkard out of the gutter 
and not only save him but make him a mighty 
factor in saving others. They listen to thrill- 
ing stories of suffering, struggle and ultimate 
victory. They see how strangely God leads 
people into peculiar lines of work, for which 
He has already prepared them. Sometimes it 
is a wealthy and eultured woman like Mrs. 
Whittemore; again it is a young lady of re- 
finement like Miss McDonald of Toronto, on 
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whose heart God: has laid a burden for the 
much neglected police; or a Mr. Crittenden, 
the largest drug dealer in the world, who, 
having his spiritual, eyes opened to the wants 
and woes of humanity, devotes first a little 
time and money, and then more and more, 
until now all his time is given to evangelistic 
work, while thirteen Florence Crittenden 
Rescue Homes have been opened through his 
influence and largely by his contributions. 
He is a capital illustration of the promise 
that ‘“‘to him who hath, and makes good use 
of what he has, to him shall be given,” for in 
the last five years, during which he has given 
almost no time to his business, and has drawn 
out of it tens of thousands of dollars, $14,000 a 
year being spent upon the New York mission 
alone annually, he testifies that he has never 
been so prospered financially. 

Dr. Josiah Strong’s convention sermon was 
a strong plea for a wider application of the 
gospel until it shall meet, as it was designed 
to meet, all the needs of humanity. One of 
the most notable features of the convention 
was the address of Dr. Warren Candler, pres- 
ident of Emory College, Oxford, Ga,., on Chris- 
tian Work in the South. He showed clearly 
that the South had providentially been free 
from many of the perils which beset the North, 
such as the perils from immigration, from the 
massing of people in large cities and the tend- 
ency to Mammonism, which can exist only 
where there is great wealth. On the other 
hand, the Southern churches hold strongly to 
the Puritan Sabbath, and have not learned to 
tinker with the Bible but receive it still as 
the Word of God. He paid a glowing tribute 
to the negro, and urged the adoption of mod- 
ern methods in church work, but insisted that 
a revival of Holy Ghost living was the great- 
est need of the church, and that it would bea 
great misfortune to adopt the new methods 
brought out by these consecrated workers 
without also catching their spirit. 

Mrs. Whittemore, as usual, thrilled the audi- 
ence with her touching stories of work among 
the fallen. Mr. Torrey unfolded the methods 
and results of Mr. Moody’s World’s Fair cam- 
paign in the city of Chicago, and Rev. H. P.. 
Beach gave a grand address on Foreign Mis- 
sions. The same subject was also eloquently 
treated by Rey. A. B. Simpson, D. D., of New 
York, who also spoke on the Christian Alli- 
ance: Its Work and Principles. The usual 
phases of city mission work were brought out 
and $1,900 were raised one day to put the 
Marietta Mission of Atlanta on a solid basis. 
This mission is under the charge-of Mr. John 
F. Barclay, through whose efforts the conven- 
tion was brought to Atlanta. 

The Sunday afternoon meeting for men only 
was one of uncommon power, and at least a 
hundred men expressed their purpose to be- 
gin the Christian life. So, too, the address by 
Rev. R. A. Torrey, on The Baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, was accompanied by marked demon- 
strations of the Spirit’s power. Hundreds of 
people were deeply moved and scores of 
churches and communities will feel the ef- 
fects of this hour for a long time to come. 

On the whole, this convention of Christian 
Workers brings out more clearly, perhaps, 
than any other religious gathering, not only 
the mighty power of God in redeeming fallen 
humanity, but also the great variety of ways 
in which God is leading His people to min- 
ister to human wants and woes. How many 
conversions occurred no one cared even to esti- 
mate, but, with the multitude of outdoor meet- 
ings and the evangelistic services in the 
churches on Sunday, it is safe to say that 
many lives were definitely committed to the 
saving and keeping power of a risen Christ. 

An urgent invitation from the various reli- 
gious bodies of Toronto, Can., and from the 
mayor and city council, asking that the con- 
vention might come next year to that city, was 
accepted. H.W. P. 
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What Chicago Has Gained from the Columbian Exposition. 


If it is too early to affirm confidently, it 
is yet easy to see that in certain directions 
yery considerable gains have been made. 
First of all, in the effort to secure the expo- 
sition, in the preparations for it and in its 
successful management, Chicago has come 
to a consciousness of herself. She can no 
longer look upon herself as provincial but 
as a metropolis, the central city of the con- 
tinent, a city of vast material resources, 
within whose limits dwell men of remark- 
able intellectual power—architects, artists, 
organizers, builders—with the ability as 
well as the courage for great undertakings. 

With this consciousness of intellectual 
and material wealth there has come to not 
a few the consciousness of moral and spirit- 
ual responsibilities, which will call for efforts 
to save the city as earnest, as untiring and as 
determined as those which have made the 
fair a conspicuous success. That the city has 
gained in moral strength since the fair be- 
gan cannot be doubted. The secular press, 
liberals who have always stood ready to de- 
nounce any attempt on the part of evangeli- 
cals to retain Sunday as a. day for rest and 
the worship of God, leaders of trades unions 
who have constituted themselves the mouth- 
pieces of laboring men, as well as World’s 
Fair directors, whose anxiety for the labor- 
ing classes of Chicago was occasioned chiefly 
by a desire to increase the receipts at the 
gates, have all learned that laboring men do 
not care to have Sunday dishonored for 
their sake, that they are not ready to give 
up the one day in seven which is sacred to 
them as a day of rest, if not of worship, 
even for the attractions of a World’s Fair. 
For this testimony we ought to be su- 
premely grateful. Nor can we overestimate 
the effect which Mr. Moody’s meetings dur- 
ing these summer months, and the un- 
wearied labors of the pastors of our larger 
churches, have had in giving a moral tone 
to the life of the city. There is certainly a 
stronger faith among the people in the 
principles of the gospel than there was six 
months ago: This has been emphasized by 
the evident failure of what at last was a 
compulsory Sunday opening. 

ThrougM the efforts put forth to organize 
and manage the fair the city has come toa 
sense of unity which has never before ex- 
isted. Hitherto it has been too much a city 
of sectional interests, with a North, South 
and West Side, intent upon furthering local 
instead of general interests. Men have now 
awakened to a sense of the greatness of the 
city as a whole, to the folly of considering 
local at the expense of general interests. 
The pride which every citizen has taken in 
the fair has strengthened his pride in the 
city itself and has created within him a con- 
viction that hereafter each section of the 
city must stand or fall together. We have 
had a satisfactory demonstration of what 
can be done when the leading men of a city 
like ours are of one mind. 

We do not forget that the whole country 
has wrought with us, that for the arrange- 
ment of the grounds we are indebted to 
Frederic Law Olmstead, that architects 
from outside the limits of our State have 
given us some of the most imposing and 
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attractive buildings within the fair grounds. 
Yet it remains true that for the choice of 
the site, the decision that it should be used 
substantially as it has been, for the general 
sketch of the buildings and their grouping, 
our debt is to Chicago talent, primarily to 
Mr. Root, who died before his work had 
taken form, but whose ideas have been ably 
carried out by his partner, Mr. Burnham, 
chief of construction, and by other archi- 
tects of national reputation. Having thus 
seen what can be done in the short space of 
three years when all are agreed, our citizens 
will not be likely, in any of their future move- 
ments for the public welfare, to overlook the 
importance of unity in spirit, aim and effort. 
This sense of unity will be greatly strength- 
ened when the arrangements now contem- 
plated for transportation by means of cable 
cars and elevated roads, from one section of 
the city to the other, are completed, and the 
locality about the Lake Front, through the 
erection upon it of suitable buildings, shall 
become the geographical center for the dis- 
cussion of all matters which pertain to the 
welfare of the people. The interest in the 
preservation of some of the structures which 
have been in use in Jackson Park, for a kind 
of people’s temple, has grown out of the sense 
of unity to which the fair bas given birth. 
No doubt Chicago has received in dollars 
and cents far more than she has expended. 
This money has not always gone into the 
pockets from which it came. Very many 
have invested in tenement houses, hotels, 
ete., for which they have little to show. To 
large numbers foreclosures and bankruptcy 
have come instead of the profits for which 
they fondly hoped. The region in the vicin- 
ity of the fair grounds has been sadly dis- 
figured, many fear to its permanent injury, 
by the cheap buildings which now cover it. 
Nevertheless maney has been pouring into 
Chicago allsummerinimmense sums. Dur- 
ing the last two months hardly less than a 
million dollars a day has been spent here. 
Somebody has profited by this vast expendi- 
ture. Laborers, boarding house keepers, 
room renters, middlemen of all descriptions, 
railways, street car lines, merchants, whole- 
sale and retail, the army to which employ- 
ment has been given in connection with the 
fairitself, have all reaped a harvest from those 
who had money to spend here. Although 
the panie has made itself felt in Chicago, 
has caused many failures, and has deprived 
thousands of men of work, probably it has 
been less severe here than in any other great 
city in the country. ; 
Chicago has gained in public buildings by 
means of the fair. One sach building is the 
Art Palace onthe Lake Front, erected on 
a site secured from the city without ex- 
pense and by funds obtained from the sale 
of a building wholly inadequate to the de- 
mands made upon it, supplemented by a 
contribution of $200,000 from the directors 
of the exposition in consideration of its 
use for the World’s Fair congresses. An- 
other will be a woman’s building, to be 
erected in the near future by Mr. Potter 
Palmer, at a cost of not less than $200,000. 
It will be adapted to the exhibition of the 
products of women’s industries, and will be 


a place where they may meet and discuss 
matters which specially concern their sex. 

One of the significant gains which has 
come to the city is the knowledge it now 
has of the ability and public spirit of its 
women. The work which Mrs. Palmer has 
done as president of the board of managers 
in the woman’s department of the fair, and 
that of Mrs. Henrotin in connection with the 
congresses, have given them a world-wide 
reputation. In its way, the woman’s part of 
the fair has been quite as successful as that 
under the control of men. ‘The world has 
seen what women have done, are trying to 
do and intend to do. That this testimony 
to their purpose and power should be given 
here in Chicago, where women have long 
been permitted to be themselves and to 
earn their living in any honest employment 
for which their strength and acquirements 
have fitted them, is a matter of gratitude. 
Mr. Palmer’s memorial building will not 
only perpetuate the fame of his wife and 
her associates in the management of their 
department of the fair, it will be a stimulus 
to greater and more successful undertakings 
in the future. 

Marshall Field’s proposed gift of $1,000,000 
toward the Columbian Museum has assured 
the establishment here of one of the largest 
and best museums in the country. Witha 
site furnished by the park commissioners, 
and the Fine Arts Building in Jackson Park 
turned over to the museum authorities by 
the directors of the fair, and a working cap- 
ital of not far from $2,000,000, the future of 
this museum seems bright. Nor has the 
fair been without a favorable influence on 
such schools of learning as the Armour In- 
stitute, the Chicago University, the various 
theological seminaries and medical colleges 
in the city. 

The fair has been to us all a great edu- 
cator. Not alone in the exhibits it has 
brought to our doors, and which it has en- 


abled us to see many times, and to study as ~ 


the hurried visitor could not, but in the 
revelation it has made to us of the pow- 
ers of man. It has been, an inspiration to 
stand in the Administration Building and 
survey the Court of Honor. Not less so to 
walk around it, view it from different points, 
and carefully consider the purpose which 
the architect had in mind when he grouped 
these buildings about it, and provided for 
their adornment with sculptures which are 
peculiarly American and prophetic of a day 
when our sculptors will no longer be bound 
by traditional models, but be free to give 
shape to ideas at once new and striking. 
How impressive it has been to walk up and 
down the main aisle of the Manufactures 
Building, and study the proportions of an 
edifice covering between thirty and forty 
acres, whose roof, resting on the walls of 
the building, is not less wonderful in its way 
than the dome of St. Peter. In the State 
buildings we have had a glimpse of the 
material resources of the republic. In the 
special buildings of foreign nations we have 
seen the sources of their wealth. In the 
anthropological section we have traced the 
progress of the race from prehistoric times. 
In the Electrical Building we have had 
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‘an illustration of the power and extent of 
the forces which nature permits us to dis- 
cover and use as they are needed, and in 
the Transportation Building we have hada 
further illustration of the ability of man to 
improve in the application of simple princi- 
ples till he has a palace car like that ex- 
hibited by the Pullman Company and an 
engine like the best owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Central. The Ferris Whee) bas taught 
us lessons concerning the application, on a 
scale hitherto deemed impossible, of princi- 
ples well known but regarded as of compar- 
atively small importance. Similar lessons 
have come to us from the enormous sizeof 
the main buildings of the fair. In the 
presence of what has been done here, who 
will venture to set any limit to what may 
be done fifty, or even twenty-five, years 
hence in the way of architecture? 

But the chief intellectual stimulus of the 
fair has not come through its material ex- 
hibits but through its congresses and the 
visitors who have been our guests. Of these 
congresses there have been over 200. They 
have related to every subject in which man 
is interested. They have covered the entire 
field of intellectual, moral and spiritual life. 
The denominations have considered the doc- 
trines on which they each lay most stress. 
Lawgivers, philanthropists, authors, teach- 
ers, men of science, explorers, have met to- 
gether for mutual encouragement and help. 
As the climax of the whole, the representa- 
tives of the religions of the world accepted the 
invitation of Christianity, and on a platform 
as tolerant as the Spirit of the divine Mas- 
ter could make it told us freely what they 
believe and by what means they have sought 
and found God, That our sympathy with 
the religions of the world has been deep- 
ened, that we have become more kindly in 
our feeling toward those who are called 
heathen, that we have seen very clearly 
where in our mission work serious mistakes 
have been made, cannot be denied. At the 


same time, the superiority of Christianity to 


every other religion which the world pos- 
sesses or has possessed has been made so 
apparent that hereafter we shall be without 
excuse if we do not accept it ourselves and 
do our best to make it the one religion of 
mankind. 

It is for this sense of résponsibility, which 
the fair and its congresses have created 
within us, for which Christian Chicago 
should be most grateful. We have seen 
what we can do. We have seen in part 
what great resources God has »ut into our 
hands. We have been brought into touch 
with all the world. We have felt, as we 


- have never felt them before, the pulses 


which throb in every part of our own land. 
Maine and California lie at our very doors. 
We can neither be indifferent to their de- 
mands of us nor to our dependence on them. 
We see now, as few of us have ever seen 
before, that we are responsible for the 
proper government of our own city, not for 
our own sake alone, but for the sake of the 
whole world; that God has given us our 


‘central and commanding position, with our 


material and intellectual wealth and the 
energy which is peculiar to the region, in 
order that we may use these advantages for 
the welfare of our country and the world. 
Knowing what we do of the needs of Africa 
and of the Afro-American, of the needs of 
India and China and Japan, as the platform 
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of the Parliament of Religions revealed 
them to us, it will go hard with us if we are 
not more in earnest than in times past to 
make that gospel which has brought us 
such advantages a source of blessing, both 
for this life and the next, to every person 
whom we can reach. 


Chicago, Nov. 15. FRANKLIN. 
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GOOD OLD TIMES. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D, 


That the old times were better than the 
new is, of course, a fact, at least in the 
opinion of most persons past middle age. 
The flavor of Thanks- 
giving dinners has certainly depreciated, as 
compared with those which were cooked 
when we were ten years of age. Turkeys 
are not so plump and tender, chickens are 
not so delicate, cranberries have not such a 
delicious acid, pumpkins are more coarse in 
grain, puddings do not have so many plums 
in them—and nobody can cook as our moth- 
ers did when we were children. These 
things are all settled. And yet how strange 
it is that the children do not seem to believe 
it! Some of them, indeed, lack privileges. 
Actually, I once found in Tennessee a little 
girl of seven years who had never heard of 
Mother Goose. I sent to Boston and pro- 
cured the book for her, with which she was 
greatly delighted. I amnotsure thatit was 
right in me to stimulate her mind in such 
ambitious directions. Her mother and aunt 
called her ‘‘Nugget,’’ as a pet name. I 
wonder if she is living. If so, she is now 
thirty-seven years old. 

But my mind turns toward the good old 
times of our early colonial history, when 
our churches were in their pure infancy, and 
about the epoch of the original Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. When we speak of the good old 
times, indeed, we ordinarily have in mind 
the faiths and methods which became con- 
crete and stiffened, like plaster of Paris, 
about forty years ago. Every variation 
since is degeneracy. But it is noticeable 
that many people about that time sighed 
for the good old times of forty years before 
that. And so it always was, in successive 
stages, with each of these periods, a falling 
away from its predecessor. What wonder- 
ful perfection of faith and practice, as well 
as of cooking, there must have been in the 
beginning! Strike into history anywhere—I 
mean New England history—and we find 
the same sadness over the loss of the good 
old times. Cotton Mather, for example, 
wrote enough to make several books of 
Lamentations, whose authorship the most 
perverse higher criticism cannot subdivide 
or dispute. His father, Increase Mather, 
the great president of Harvard College, 
could not be equaled, and of his two grand- 
fathers, Johu Cotton was the unapproach- 
able minister of Boston and Richard Mather 
the equally unapproachable minister_of Dor- 
chester. All afterward was degeneracy. 

But I am not so sure that we should find 
the earliest good old times Congregationally 
perfect. We are distressed by reason of 
present speculations in doctrine. The first 
ten years of Massachusetts churches must 
have been a paradise, but that decade had 
not reached its last quarter when a mighty 
council had to be called to stop the spread 
of heresies. That council consisted of ‘‘all 
the teaching elders through the country” 
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and of ‘“‘messengers from the churches,” 
‘about twenty-five godly ministers of Christ, 
besides many other graciously eminent serv- 
ants of His.’’ They deliberated long and 
faithfully and in the result specified and con- 
demned eighty-two ‘‘ erroneous opinions”’ 
and nine ‘‘ unwholesome expressions,’’ all of 
which were then current in the churches. 
So dangerous was the condition that the 
magistrates forced all persons holding such 
opinions to bring in to an appointed official 
all their swords, guns and other implements 
of war, lest false doctrine should be estab- 
lished. So great was the danger that when 
it was proposed to organize what is now the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
the magistrates paused, and at last commis- 
sioned the officers only after they had passed 
a satisfactory doctrinal examination as to 
the work of the Holy Spirit and justification 
by faith. Anne Hutchinson, condemned to 
banishment in 1638 for heresy, held to ‘‘ con- 
ditional immortality,’ but any who mourn 
over this heresy as now existing should re- 
member that they had not only this error 
but also eighty-one more heresies in these 
good old times. 

f am not sure, also, that our Congrega- 
tional polity needs to mourn over its changes 
from that of the early days. In fact, I care 
very little for quotations from the early 
writers. Very few of these writers furnish 
us with anything but historical relics. A 
few of them held to the vital principles of 
polity which have been perpetuated. In 
those times none but church members could 
vote in civil affairs. The New Hampshire 
towns in 1641 refused to come under the 
Massachusetts government with this restric- 
tion of suffrage and it was set aside in their 
favor. It is interesting to note that not 
one of the early churches of that province, 
where one did not have to join the church 
to become a voter, ever became Unitarian. 

Then, again, the State ordered the calling 
of councils and synods when it thought them 
needful. Nor could a church be organized 
anywhere without the consent of the magis- 
trates, and those officials summarily sup- 
pressed such organizations at pleasure. It 
was also beld, though not always carried 
out, that no church member could be al- 
lowed to leave one parish and go to another 
without the consent of the authorities. 
These were the rules in the good old times. 

In old times, and even into the memory 
of the present generation, the Cambridge 
Platform of polity was, or was supposed te 
be, in force in our churches. Probably few 
persons know that the Congregationalism 
of this document asserts that no act of the 
church is in force, or has any authority, 
unless approved by the pastor or board of 
elders. Such authority was actually claimed 
in a Massachusetts church only fifty years 
ago by one who had regard for the good old 
times, when it suited his purposes. That 
platform also-declares that ‘‘ heresy [and] 
venting corrupt and pernicious opinions”’ 
are among the things ‘‘to be restrained and 
punished by civil authority ’’; and the magis- 
trate is to ‘‘put forth his coercive power 
when any church shall grow schismatical.”’ 
These were good old times. 

There were also some habits in those days 
to which we probably should not wish to 
return. lLechford tells us, in 1641, how twe 
ministers on the banks of the Pascataqua 
fell out with each other regarding ‘the 
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burial of the dead.’’ This would be difficult 
to understand until we learn that our Puri- 
tan predecessors allowed no religious service 
whatever at funerals—no prayer, no word of 
remark, no Scripture and, of course, no 
hymn. They carried the body out and 
buried it. That was all. This was a mat- 
ter of pure principle. One church made its 
declaration regarding this point upon the 
assertion that the Bible gave no instance of 
religious services at burials, and, therefore, 
that no minister had any such function or 
right. This was because they were afraid 
ef papal doctrine. It was for many years a 
eharactelistic of the good old times. 

Another such was the refusal to allow 
any portion of Scripture to be read in pub- 
lie worship. The ministers of the Church 
ef England read such selections, and there- 
fore our ministers should not. Many years 
elapsed before this rule broke down. The 
new practice was resisted as strenuously as 
was the introduction of stoves into meeting 
houses. The fathers would have been hor- 
rified if any portion of the Word of God had 
been read in the sanctuary—only it was not 
a sanctuary. How much more horrified 
would have been one of the early Congrega- 
tionalists if he had dreamed that any church 
would not only put the reading of Scripture 
upon its order of service, but would also 
add the responsive reading of Psalms and 
the Lord’s Prayer, to say nothing of the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Gloria Patri. It is 
on record that when the official brethren of 
a certain church were earnestly discussing 
the proposed innovation of reading the 
Scriptures one brother, chancing to open 
the great Bible at its title-page, suddenly 
remarked, ‘‘ Why, brethren, here it is set- 
tled right in the Bible itself; ‘Appointed to 
be read in churches? is right on the title- 
page!’? That decided the question at once. 
The good old times had to give way. 

However, ‘‘good old times’? means ex- 
actly forty years ago, and should never go 
back of that, for at that date the present 
mourners were innovators, and their elders 
were then mourning over the loss of the 
good old times of the next earlier forty 
years. Forty years from now the adven- 
turous young men of today will be mourn- 
fully talking of the good old times. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE NEW ENG- 


LAND CHURCH BUILDING, 


BY REV. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, SALEM, 


This title is perhaps a misrepresentation, 
partial orcomplete. The reader is at liberty 
to judge for himself whether it is rather 
a case of evolution or of reversion to type. 

The first New England church buildings, 
or meeting houses, as they were always 
ealled, were little more than log cabins 
with thatched roofs and beaten floors—the 
architectural products of the wilderness. 
That which most impresses the visitor to 
the old First Church of Salem is its diminu- 
tive size. It is only about twenty feet 
square. And this diminutiveness is char- 
acteristic of all of those earliest church 
buildings. That at Haverhill was only 
twenty-six feet Jong and twenty feet wide, 
and there were others scarcely larger. Glass 
windows were, in many instances at least, 
a somewhat late acquisition. It was not 
until 1638, four years after the erection of 
the Salem church, that “bills were paid 
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for daubing and glazing this house.’ The 
accompanying cut of the first building of 
the Danvers church well illustrates this 


primitive ecclesiastical architecture. Sim- 
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South of Boston, historic and beloved, is 
one of the earlier examples of this type. 
In it are combined the simplicity of the 
first rude structure and the aspiration ef 
its ambitious successor. Againthe Danvers 
church (exceptional for the number and rep- 
resentative character of its successive build- 
ings) will furnish us an illustration. ‘he 


ple and unadorned as were these pioneer 
ehurch buildings of our New England 
fathers, they have a pathetic dignity which 
throws about them a glory such as no archi- 
tectural adornment could bestow. . They 
are eloquent of a heroic religion. 

The second type was far more pretentious 
aud assuming than the first, but not more 
beautiful. It is well represented by the sec- 


ond building of the Danvers church, a high, 
rectangular structure, with a pyramidal roof, 
capped by a small tower or belfry, and re- 
minding one of the steeple-crowned hat of 
the Puritan. 


These churches are a good 


: = 
——— 
= 
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embodiment of the character of the religion 
of those who worshiped within them—lofty, 
aspiring, commanding, but angular and 
somewhat ungracious witha]. In one re- 
spect, perhaps in one only, they furnished 
an improvement over their modest ‘prede- 
cessors—they were ‘‘ good roomthy meeting 
houses,’’ as Judge Sewall tells us. 

The best and, for aught I know, the only 
survival of this style of architecture is the 
“Old Ship’’ of Hingham, well pictured and 
described in the June number of the New 
England Magazine. This venerable build- 
ing, relieved by its porches and the balus- 
trade about the tower, which are later addi- 
tions, is not only interesting because of its 
age, but by no means unpleasing to the eye. 

The third type of the New England church 
edifice is still familiar to us and will be for 
many years to come. It is what may be 


called the church of the spire. The Old’ 


chastity and stateliness of these spired meet- 
ing houses, together with a certain atmos- 
phere of character which invests them, en- 
title them to a distinct and honored plaee 
in church architecture. 

A somewhat later modification of this 


type, in which the tower is truncated and 
sometimes rises from successive bases, is to 
be seen upon many a hilltop and village 
green. The old white meeting house of 


- Woodstock, Vt., was one of these, in no 


way distinguished from others, until Fred- 
erick Billings, by softening its angles and 
relieving its bareness of outline, showed 


what beauty the old New England meeting 


house is capable of assuming without losing 
its individuality. 

The modern church building bears little 
resemblance to its New England prototypes. 
If there has been an evolution the process is 
untraceable, unless, indeed, the chapel and 
porch constitute the missing links. Un- 
doubtedly the modern buildings, with their 
wealth of architectural form and finish, are 
more fit and beautiful. But there are two 
characteristics, at least, of the old New Eng- 
land meeting houses which may wisely be 
preserved. One of these issimplicity. The 
other is worsbipfulness. ; 

With all the modern uses of the chureh 
building the temptation is strong to forget 
the one ruling idea in a church edifiee. 
However extensive the grouping of gym- 
nasiiums, parlors and Sunday school rooms, 
the religious conception should in some way 
visibly dominate all. Some one has called 
attention to the gradual disappearance of 
the high church steeple. This is, perhaps, 
to be regretted, for the steeple is especially 
expressive as the symbol of aspiration. 

But, whether the steeple be reduced or 
altogether displaced, and however manifold 
the purposes which the church building 
serves, something should still say to all who 
look upon it, ‘‘ This is a temple of the Most 
High God, worship Him!”’ 


of 


a 
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MISSIONARY RIDGE. 


A REMINISCENCE OF WAR-TIME FOR 
THANKSGIVING. 

Almost opposite the ‘57th Street en- 
trance’’ of the World’s Fair there has been 
exhibited the past season the cyclorama of 
The Battle of Chattanooga. To a visitor 
familiar with the striking topography of 
Chattanooga Valley, it was not a painting 
at all, but a fascinating reality. There is 
the majestic Lookout Mountain, with its 
lofty peak and precipitous palisades, and 
with the Moccasin Bend in the Tennessee 
River below, almost exactly resembling the 
Ox-bow of our own Connecticut beneath 
our ewn Mt. Holyoke. Chattanooga, then 
a small, straggling town, lies under Cam- 
eron Hill farther up the river. In front of 
Chattanooga is a wide and level plain stretch- 
ing eastward to Missionary Ridge. In that 
beautiful valley men from thousands of 
homes all over our land spent Thanksgiving 
week thirty years ago. Older readers only 
recall the story. 

General Thomas, ‘‘the Rock of Chicka- 
mauga,’’? was besieged in Chattanooga after 
that terrible conflict, nearly surrounded by 


‘theenemy. The rebels held Lookout Moun- 


tain and the two valleys which it separated 
on the south, Missionary Ridge and most of 
the plain at the east, and the river cross- 
ings at the north. The batteries on Look- 
out commanded both railroad and river 
below. Over arough mountain road at the 
west for a distance of sixty miles all sup- 
plies must be hauled. Thomas’s little army 
was already on half rations. General Bragg 
thought that in a few days the Union army 
must surrender. 

Another man thought differently. His 
name was U. S. Grant, just put in com- 
mand of all the Western armies and hurry- 
ing on from Louisville as fast as boat and 
rail and saddle could take him, telegraph- 
ing orders aud questions from every station. 
‘‘Hold Chattanooga at all hazards,’ he 
said, and back flashed Thomas’s reply, ‘I 
will hold the town till we starve.’”’ Grant 
came, saw and began to conquer. Pontoons 


were floated by night around Moccasin 


Point under the rebel batteries, ferries and 
roads were captured, supplies were insured. 
Hooker came, Howard came, Sherman came, 


ard with them hosts of boys in blue, the 


bravest 2nd best in the land. 

The Battle of Chattanooga really covered 
three days and three battles. On the after- 
noon of Nov. 23, 1863—exactly thirty years 
before the date of this paper—Thomas’s 
troops marched out in front of Chattanooga, 
supported by Howard’s corps in solid col- 
umn as if for a grand review, in plain sight 
of Bragg and his officers on Missionary 
Ridge, who called it an ‘‘ Army of the Poto- 
mac parade.’’ When the parade was ended 
the Potomac men had taken the rebel line 
of rifle-pits and were in possession of Or- 
chard Knob in front of Missionary Ridge, 
which became Grant’s headquarters for the 
two memorable days which followed. 

That night Sherman quietly effected a 
landing for a part of his troops on the south 
bank of the Tennessee, opposite the end of 
Missionary Ridge. The next morning his 
whole army crossed on a pontoon hastily 


laid across the swollen stream, Howard com- | 


ing up with several regiments on the Chat- 
tanooga side and the two generals grasping 
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hands when the last plank was laid between 
them. By severe fighting Sherman gained 
the end of the Ridge before night. Simul- 
taneously with this success at the extreme 
Jeft, Hooker, thirteen miles away in Lookout 
Valley at the extreme right, had crept up the 
western side of Lookout, under cover of the 
low hanging clouds of fog, and slowly driven 
the enemy under the palisades around the 
point of the mountain. After the clouds 
had rolled away Hooker’s men continued 
fighting by moonlight. Their anxious com- 
rades on the plain saw the flash of their 
guns and their camp fires but could not 
know tbe result, 

It was known the next morning, Nov. 25, 
when the stars and stripes floated on the 
summit of Lookout, where Kentucky sol- 
diers, climbing up a narrow defile in the 
cliff, had placed them at daylight. The en- 
emy had fled across Chattanooga Valley and 
joined Bragg’s army on the Ridge, Hooker 
following them. Sherman fought from early 
morning the forces massed against him at 
the left. Among his brave generals were 
Howard and Corse. Against him was Gen- 
eral Hardee, who described the combat to 
me, a few years later, as we chanced to sit 
together on a railroad train passing the bat- 
tle-field. Thomas’s army on the plain was 
impatient for a share in the fight, but Grant, 
watching the terrible conflict from Orchard 
Knob, waited long for Hooker’s troops (de- 
layed until they built a bridge across Chat- 
tanooga Creek) to reach the Ridge before 
attacking the enemy’s main works in the 
center, which were considered almost im- 
pregnable. It was nearly four o’clock be- 
fore the preconcerted signal—six cannon 
shots—was given from Orchard Knob. 

In perfect order, but with terrible enthu- 
siasm, the troops rushed toward the Ridge, 
carried the rifle-pits at its base, driving the 
rebels from them, as Grant wrote in his 
official report, ‘‘like bees from a hive,’’ and 
then, instead of halting, as expected, dashed 
on ‘‘ without further orders’’ up the steep 
ascent, over rocks and trees, in the face of 
shot and shell. Sheridan is depicted in the 
painting as climbing up a narrow ravine, 
filled with abattis and the bodies of the 
slain. When he reached the summit Bragg 
and Breckenridge had just turned their 
faces toward the full moon rising in the east. 

Charles A. Dana, assistant secretary of 
war, who watched the battle,,reported to 
Secretary Stanton: ‘‘The storming of the 
Ridge by our troops was one of the greatest 
miracles in military history. 18,000 
men were moved up its broken and crum- 
bling face. . . . It seems as awful as a visi- 
ble interposition of God.’? The War De- 
partment telegraphed its congratulations, 
dated on the last Thursday of November: 
“This is truly a day of Thanksgiving!”’ 
President Lincoln had weeks before made 
the day a national Thanksgiving, but when, 
soon after the victory at Chattanooga, and 
largely as a result of it, Longstreet retreated 
from East Tennessee and Burnside’s army 
was sate, he issued another proclamation to 
“recommend that all loyal people do, on 
receipt of this information, assemble at 
their places of worship and render special 
homage to Almighty God for this great ad- 
vancement of the national cause.”’ 

This battle changed the history of the war, 
but the battle-field was already historic. 
Missionary Ridge had its name from the 


° 
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missionaries of the American Board, whose 
devoted labors and thrilling experiences 
among the Cherokees the New England 
churches followed with intense interest in 
the early part of this century. Brainard, 
the principal station of their various enter- 
prises for the civilization of the Indians, 
was on the bank of the Chickamauga, on 
the eastern slope of the Ridge. That sacred 
place, which Cornelius of blessed memory 
visited as early as 1817, where Samuel 
Worcester died and was buried, tenderly as- 
sociated with the memoirs of the Little 
Osage Captive and Catherine Brown, so long 
the center of worship and education and 
industry, was made more sacred still by the 
sufferings and tears of the people who were 
compelled by the greed of slavery to ex- 
change their country for a new reservation 
beyond the Mississippi. Their lands were 
wanted—the presence of New England mis- 
sionaries was not wanted. Butler and 
Worcester lay in a Georgia penitentiary for 
many months; ‘State rights’’ triumphed. 
The persecutions of years culminated in the. 
autumn of 1838, when the whole péople, 
16,000 men, women and children, leaving 
their homes, furniture, farms, crops and 
flocks, were taken under military authority 
on their journey of several months through 
the wilderness, 4,000 of the number perish- 
ing by the way. This was called by cour- 
tesy, ‘‘ The emigration of the Cherokees.” 

Exactly a quarter of a century later retri- 
bution came. It came in all those valleys 
when, on the appearance of the Federal 
army, slaveholders suddenly ‘‘emigrated”’ 
from the Indian lands they had obtained by 
lottery sale. It came at Missionary Ridge. 
An old settler in Chattanooga Valley told 
me that in 1838 Bragg, just then graduated 
from West Point, was on General Scott’s 
staff and assisted the tribe in its ‘ emigra- 
tion’’—aid fully returned by other West 
Pointers and by a host of volunteers as. well, 
when his turn came to emigrate, on the 
evening of Nov. 25,1863. ‘‘ Sheridan pushed 
forward to Mission MiUs,’”’ said Grant’s re- 
port of the battle! 

Peaceable retribution came to Lookout 
Mountain, the Cherokees’ hunting ground, 
when, soon after the war, Christopher R. 
Robert established there a loyal Christian 
school, pupils coming from all that region 
to study under New England teachers, in- 
cluding many children of ‘‘ loyal refugees,” 
introduced by General Howard, who had 
taken. signal part in all those battles, 
Thinking it might be needed for ‘‘a future 
Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary,’’ Mr. Robert 
bought the summit of Missionary Ridge, 
and the old house used as Bragg’s head- 
quarters was occupied by the freedman whe 
had charge of the land in the interest of the 
Lookout School. The tall old negro, him- 
self in the battle with his rebel master, used 
to describe to me in the most amusing man- 
ner how Bragg’s forces ran down the further 
side of the Ridge that night—men, horses, 
mules, cows and darkies, all in Chicka- 
mauga Creek at once, wading or swimming 
for dear life, any way to escape from the 
Yankees! Years after I picked up in the 
yard of the old Brainard mission house a 
Union shell which had pursued the rebel 
‘‘emigrants’’; it once did service for a little 
time, ad interim, in place of a missing bell 
tongue on the Lookout Institute, and is be- 
side me as I write. 
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Chattanooga has become, largely through 
Northern capital, a great city. A colored 
Congregational church, of the New England 
pattern, is there and Mrs. Steele’s Home for 
Colored Orphans. Not far from Orchard 
Knob where Grant stood, and the National 
Cemetery where 13,000 of his comrades 
sleep, is the U. S. Grant University. The 
battle picture is a graphic showing of ‘the 
old truth, which is never commonplace and 
which may still increase the faith of men: 


God’s mill grinds slow, but sure. 


For right is right since God is God, 
And right tbe day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


MOCCASIN. 


<< 


“ BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS.,” 


A good man, eminent and beloved as a 
teacher of the young, says that many years 
ago he adopted the following for one of the 
rules of his life as a teacher: ‘‘I will be 
blind when I might see, deaf when I might 
hear and dumb when [ might speak. I will 
put out all the fires I can and never kindle 
any.’’ Associated almost constantly with 
young people, earnestly desiring not only to 
instruct them but also to help them to 
become noble, unselfish, peace-loving and 
peacemaking men and women, experience 
had taught him it was one of the best rules 
for him to follow. 

Would not his rule be a good one for any- 
body, old or young, to adopt, who aims to 
be a peacemaker? Is there anything un- 
€hristlike in it? ‘‘I will be blind when I 
might see.”? That does not mean that our 
eyes should be closed to anything we ought 
to see, not even to evil when we ought to see 
it. ‘Deaf when I might hear.’”? That does 
not mean that our ears should be stopped 
when language is used in our hearing of 
which a Christian should be prompt to man- 
ifest disapproval. ‘‘Dumb when I might 
speak.”’ Nor does that mean that our 
tongues should be tied when our eyes have 
seen, or our ears have heard that which no 
Christian could see or hear without rebuk- 
ing it. ‘‘Put out all the fires I can and 
never kindle any.’ That would show 
Christ’s spirit. To do that would make 
one a peacemaker. If a quarrel is begin- 
ning, or a misunderstanding, or an estrange- 
ment, that fire may often be quenched by 
the peacemaker and thus Christ’s work be 
done. But it is easy to fan the fire to fiercer 
flame and thus devil’s work be done. The 
teacher’s rule is a text on which any of us 
ean think out a long and a good sermon. 

Once in my boyhood I was playing around 
the workshop of a builder who was largely 
interested in a water power mill on the 
river near us. The machinery of the mill 
was out of order and needed repairs. This 

- builder had secured two men, millwrights, 
from another town to do the repairing. 
They were at their employment in his work- 
shop within my sight and hearing and from 
some cause had got into a loud and bitter con- 
troversy. They were very angry with each 
other. Their employer was a neighbor and 
friend of ours, a Christian man. He was 
soon drawn to the spot by their loud voices. 
It was near the close of day and the sun 
shone in at the windows from the west. 
He drew near to the excited and angry dis- 
putants and in a kindly, calm and gentle 
voice, but so distinct that I heard every 
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word, said, ‘‘ My friends, let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath.’’ The altercation 
ceased in a moment. There was a brief 
silence\and then one of the men replied in 
a subdued voice, ‘‘The sun shall not go 
down upon my wrath.”’ 

The man who might have fanned the 
flame had put the fire out. It was more 
than fifty years ago, but it made an inef- 
faceable impression upon my young heart. 

Our old neighbor and friend long since 
went to that other world, where peace- 
makers are welcomed and where, like the 
pure in heart, they see God. I do not know 
how often he practiced the grace, but he 
did it then so naturally and so well that it 
could hardly have been unfamiliar work, 
and he has, no doubt, long since learned the 
full meaning of the Beatitude: ‘‘ Blessed are 
the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
the children of God.”’ 8. B. 


<> 


OUR CONGREGATIONAL MARTYRS. 


BY REV. M. M. G. DANA, D.D., LOWELL. 


The tercentenary of the martyrdom of the 
Separatists, Barrowe, Greenwood and Penry, 
was celebrated last spring in England with 
great enthusiasm. There was something 
truly commendable in the way our Congre- 
gational brethren commemorated the death 
of these noble representatives of the princi- 
ples of Nonconformity. There are no more 
enthusiastic celebrants than our kinsmen ac- 
cording to the faith when they get fully 
roused. The memorial services were timely 
in more ways than one, for the battle for 
disestablishment is fully joined and the in- 
tolerance of the Anglican Church is among 
the things of the past. The march from 
the persecutions of Queen Elizabeth’s day 
to the tolerance of the Victorian period 
is measured by the hanging of those pa- 
triotic Congregationalists in 1593 and the 
commemorative ovation to their memory 
in 1893. 

Still more recently, at the autumn meeting 
of the Congregational Union of Great Brit- 
ain held in London, the tercentenary cele- 
brations of the martyrs were continued. 
Memorial Hall was crowded with an audi- 
ence en rapport with the object of the meet- 
ing, and that gifted layman, chairman this 
year of the union, Albert Spicer, presided. 
None of the interest awakened six months 
ago seemed to have abated, while a more 
thoughtful survey of the service rendered 
by these Separatist martyrs was attempted. 
The Principles for Which They Contended 
was the subject of one address by Dr. Albert 
Goodrich, who claimed that, as a matter of 
fact, High Churchmen have adopted the 
Separatist principle of the spirituality: of 
the Church, and for them still to say that 
‘¢these men died as seditious persons’’ is 
nothing short of invincible ignorance. The 
Effects of Their Testimony on the National 
Life was discussed by Dr. Robert Bruce. 
They generated, he contended, ‘‘the Non- 
conformist conscience,’’ and their sober, 
serious lives gave a healthier tone to com- 
mercial and political life. They were the 
most advanced Protestants and Protestant- 
ism has been an unspeakable boon to the 
nation.”’ 

This celebration has had an incalculable 
educational influence on the various Non- 
conformist bodies. The cardinal princi- 
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ples underlying the latter have received 
fresh emphasis and it was impressively re- 
affirmed that it has been left to Dissenters 
to awaken the spiritual slumber of the Eng- 
lish nation. A new esprit du corps will re- 
sult from this vindication of the martyrs of 
our faith and polity. British Congrega- 
tionalists have no reason to be ashamed of 
their splendid history, and the roll-call of 
the great Congregational names in this cen- 
tury is proof that the spirit of the Separat- 
ists has not failed. 

In this country we have taken no special 
notice of this tercentenary. With our Con- 
grégational clubs alert to emphasize every- 
thing noteworthy in the annals of Congre- 
gationalism, with the various gatherings 
our churches have held since last April, no 
distinctive commemoration of those whom 
we claim as our spiritual ancestors and ex- 
pounders of our polity has occurred. Cer- 
tainly our debt to these martyrs is as great 
as that which our brethren across the sea 
have so gratefully and enthusiastically ac- 
knowledged. We cannot ignore or treat 
lightly the principles which these founders 
of Congregationalism deemed momentous 
enough to die for, and it surely is a perti- — 
nent inquiry whether it may not be our 
duty to live for them. 

The Elizabethan Congregationalists never 
thought they had discovered anything new, 
but in claiming to be one with apostolic 
men they are to be credited with lifting the 
Scriptures into the place of authority in 
church life and with a revival of apostolic 
practice. 

Cannot we take some appropriate notice 
of an event which has so profoundly stirred 
the Dissenters of Great Britain? Forefa- 
ther’s Day is approaching. What more ap- 
propriate than to arrange some commemo- 
rative service in honor of these martyrs who 
belong to us as much as to our brethren in 
the mother country? Thanksgiving, too, is 
before us. Could not fitting public dis- 
course memorialize the men to whom we 
owe so largely our religious and civic liberty? 
It is still necessary to assert the principles 
for which these men laid down their lives. 
The church as an assembly of sincere be- 
lievers is what they contended for, and if 
their heroic spirit lives in us we can find 
opportunity to protest against dogmas which 
keep alive the divisions of Protestant Chris- 
tendom, against the plutocracy which deals 
harshly and unjustly with the wage class, 
against privilege and caste in church and 
state. 

The leaven of the principles of our Con- 
gregational martyrs has been working for 
these 300 years. They anticipated modern 
thought in many of its most striking phases. 
Time and providence have vindicated their 
once revolutionary teaching. Confessedly 
American Congregationalism ought to con- 
tribute to the commemoration of men whose 
deaths inured to our weal, who secured for 
us the right of free assembly, a free press 
and attested that there is no true head of 
the church but Christ Himself. We believe 
the influence of such backward looking into 
the heroic days when our polity gained its 
new birth and ultimate triumph would do 
us all good.. The days of trivial controver- 
sies, let us hope, have passed. It is a time 
for onward movement, for high endeavor, 
and the spirit of the martyrs needs to live 


“again. 
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The Home 
THE SOUL'S THANKSGIVING. 


BY ERNEST WARBURTON SHURTLEFF, PLYMOUTH. 


Eternal God, whom angels praise, 
_ Incline to earth Thy gracious ear. 
The grateful world hath songs to raise, 
And knows her loving God will hear. 
Bend down from those seraphic choirs 
That circle heaven in radiant band, 
And heed the sweep of mortal lyres 
Where humbler hosts in worship stand. 
For heaven and earth are both Thine own, 
And hold in hallowed love Thy name; 
Thou hast to each Thy grace made known, ° 
And both their rapturous praise proclaim. 
Then wheresoe’er Thy subjects move, 
Deelare Thy sweet, impartial love, 
That knows no bounds of time or sphere, 
But holdeth all Thy creatures dear. 


We biess Thee, Shepherd of our souls, 
That in the world Thy pastures be, 
By quiet stream, or flood that rolls 
In rushing torrents to the sea. 
We bless Thee for the harvests clad 
In wheaten gold on bounteous plains; 
For morns that make the mountains glad, 
And evenings fresh with dewy rains; 
For herds that graze on thousand hills, 
And flocks that feed in countless dells— 
The farmland glad with busy mills, 
The village sweet with Sabbath bells. 
For voice of children cowing home, 
For hearth fires lit at evening’s gloom, 
For healthful sleep, dear angel guest, 
That bringeth Thy beloved rest. 


The landscape of our inner thought 
Hath ever been like yonder scene. 
True, stormy days some clouds have brought, 
But after storm Thy calm hath been. 
Oft tempted from Thy care to roam, 
Our hopes, like lambs, lave gone astray, 
But Thou hast always led them home 
H’er night had fallen on their way. 
And if one lamb, lost in the storm, 
Deserved the tempest’s bitter cold, 
The Shepherd’s bosom was as warm 
Who bore it backward to the fold. 
If oft we’ve missed some voice at even, 
We’ve almost felt its breath from heaven. 
If sleep hath oft withheld its charm, 
The night at last hath brought its calm. 


We bless Thee, Lord of every land, 
That in ali lands Thy kingdoms be, 
That all our times are in Thy hands, 
Thou Father of Eternity. 
Thy graces are the measurements 
That bound the fullness of our years ; 
And even Grief her heart contents 
If Thy dear hand but dry her tears. 
Then let the soul’s thanksgiving rise 
And join the angels’ songs of grace, 
While Thou, low bending from the skies, 
Shalt turn to earth Thy listening face. 
Stretch down from heaven’s eternal calms 
Thy kind, forgiving, patient arms, 
And help us evermore to move 
Within the circle of their love. 


—— 


Together with the foolish custom of del- 
uging newly married couples with bushels 
of rice and decorating their traveling appur- 
tenances with white ribbons, or, still worse, 


’ . with white rags, let us discard the fashion 


of indiscriminate kissing of the bride. 
There is no objection to this form of saluta- 
tion at a wedding by a few intimate friends 
and relatives, but to endure promiscuous 


osculation from a hundred or more people. 


on such an occasion is little short of torture 
to most young ladies of refinement. We have 
known clergymen who were entire strangers 
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to the contracting parties to officiate at the 
marriage service and avail themselves of 
the customary prerogative, to the manifest 
annoyance of the poor bride. Any social 
custom which gives pain to another in ever 
so slight a degree is an essential breach of 
etiquette, and should be frowned upon. 


We are much gratified at the reception 
accorded to Mrs. Colton’s articles on Sun- 
day Occupations for Children, which began 
in this department Oct. 26. This first series 
of Christmas lessons is being extensively 
used, and we are pleased to announce that 
Mrs. Colton has prepared a dissected ladder 
and cross made of heavy cardboard, which 
will help greatly in the elucidation of the 
text. This supplementary work at home in 
no wise interferes with the Sunday school 
lessons, but, on the contrary, is warmly in- 
dorsed by the primary teachers, who rejoice 
in the co-operation of mothers in teaching 
the Bible to children. Those who are too 
busy to prepare these toys themselves will 


_ be glad to know that they can be purchased 


of us for thirty cents each. Other objects 
and playthings will be added from time to 
time in the development of the work, and 
it may become necessary to print a given 
series of lessons in leaflet form if the demand 
for them increases. Early next year there 
will be a series on- the Beatitudes and an- 
other on missions, which will be printed in 
leaflet form provided we receive a suffivient 
number of orders to justify the expense. In 
order to make an approximate estimate, will 
the mothers and primary teachers who are 
using the present series kindly send us word 
at once by postal card whether they would 
hke reprints, and if so how many. 


No woman who keeps pace with the times 
cap have failed to observe how much is 
written nowadays on the general subject of 
foods and cookery. The establishment of 
cooking schools partially accounts for this 
awakened interest, but a still deeper reason 
lies in the economic and social aspects of 
the question, which appeal to philanthro- 
pists. Everywhere they are studying how 
the world in general, and the working 
classes in particular, can be most nutri- 
tiously fed at the lowest cost. One result 
of their investigations has demonstrated 
that Americans, as a rule, eat more meat 
than is conducive to physical and mental 
well-being. Without advocating a strictly 
vegetarian diet, they urge a freer use of 
cereals, vegetables and fruits. These fur- 
nish nearly all the equivalents found in 
flesh foods, as was shown at the vegetarian 
congress held at the World’s Fair. 
objection hitherto to cereals and vegetables 
has been the inadequate way in which they 
are cooked, a defect now being remedied by 
more intelligent and scientific methods of 
preparing them, The experience of Lady 
Paget in changing from a carnivorous toa 
vegetarian diet, as chronicled in the Popular 
Science Monthly for November, is most in- 
structive to all housekeepers who are strug- 
gling with the problem of how to provide 
nutritious and appetizing food for their 
families. There is also a helpful little leaf- 
let, called The American Home, written by 
Mrs. E. H. Richards of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which contains 
much useful information on domestic sci- 
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ence. A feature of special value in this 
is a classified list of the best books on 
health and the home. 


** Attendants”’ to supplement the work of 
trained nurses is a new occupation now 
open to young women who are obliged to 
support themselves. They do not enter 
into competition with the professional nurse, 
as the position involves less responsibility 
and commands smaller wages. The object 
is to provide ‘‘attendants’’ in the case of 
convalescents, feeble elderly persons and 
small children. The difficulty of finding a 
suitable person to fill such places, one who 
has some knowledge concerning simple ail- 
ments and the laws of health, yet who would 
not expect the pay of a trained nurse, is 
sadly in evidence in most communities, 
Recognizing this widespread need classes 
have been opened in Boston under the aus- 


‘pices of the Massachusetts Emergency and 


Hygiene Association for the training of 
pupils under twenty years old. A registra- 
tion fee of two dollars is paid at the Bureau 
of Nurses, 19 Boylston Place, and there is a 


.charge of six dollars for a course of thirty 


lessons under the most competent instruc- 
tors. Pupils are taught how to take the 
pulse and temperature of a patient, how to 
prepare poultices, baths and food, how to 
use disinfectants and a certain amount of 
physiology. Having passed a_ successful 
examination she is reasonably sure of find- 
ing employment at seven dollars a week in 
addition, of course, to her board. This is 
an opening for ministry in the household 
which ought to appeal to daughters who 
have no occasion to leave the home, no less 
than to the great army of girls who are 
obliged to support themselves. 


— 


“TO SAVE THAT WHICH WAS LOST.” 


BY ROLLIN L. HARTT. 


A gentle bred lady, with her arm thrown 
lovingly around a poor, degraded girl, is 
a subject for a pathetic picture. Add the 
surroundings—a low dance hall in the slums 
of a wicked city, crowds of outcast men 
and women, some of them too drunk to 
control themselves, a waltz in progress, 
while a trio of squeaky fiddles wailed out 
The Bowery—and you have my first im- 
pression of Mrs. E. M. Whittemore and her 
work in New York City. 

Ifow such a person chanced to be doing 
such work, how she could ever have begun 
it and what were the motives that sustained 
her init I have since learned. Eight years 
ago, in answer to prayer, Mrs, Whittemore 
was healed of a disease that had threatened 
to keep her an invalid for life, and as an 
expression of her gratitude she has de- 
voted herself unreservedly to the service 
of her Lord, choosing to give her life to 
the most forbidding and difficult work she 
knew of—rescue work for fallen girls. Con- 
stant prayer has enabled her to carry out 
her plan. Ske says, ‘‘God has given me 
all the courage I have, for I am naturally 
very timid; and it is His own love, not 
mine, that enables me to love these poor 
girls.”’ 

It was a work that had to be learned 
from the beginning, and some of the most 
plausible theories proved misleading in the 
light of practical experience. Mrs. Whitte- 
more began by making calls in uptown 
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parlor houses, and trying to help those 
who had just entered upon the downward 
way. But the difficulties were great. Sin 
and satin mean ruin and rags and that in 
from three to five years—rarely more—but 
the attractiveness of the idle life of luxury 
and excitement blinds its victims to the in- 
evitable consequence so narrowly removed. 
False names, frequently changed, made res- 
cue difficult, while the removal of the girl 
to an allied establishment in a distant part 
of the city would often cut off access in a 
promising case. Prolonged urging seemed 
at first absolutely, necessary, but it was 
found that little permanent result followed 
such effort. The impulse toward a better 
life had to come from within and to be 
answered deliberately and not under the 
stress of momentary excitement. Tracts 
(sensational stories of rescued girls) which 
could be read at leisure were most useful. 
Invitation, not entreaty, patience, not ve- 
hemence, pity, not reproof, and thiough 
all the spirit of prayer and faith—these 
were the principles on which Mrs. Whitte- 
more based her methods. 

Parlor house work had seemed most likely 
to yield good results, but such was not the 
case, on the whole. Sinis not easily given 
up tillits consequence is felt and that bit- 
terly. So Mrs. Whittemore resolved to adapt 
her methods to the lower grade of outcasts, 
and an enterprise something like the Salva- 
tion Army slum work was undertaken in 
the tenements. In order to gain easy access 
among the destitute, to see the true state of 
their poverty without their suspecting that 
she could alleviate it, and to disarm hypoc- 
risy, Mrs. Whittemore learned to meet the 
tenement folk on even terms. In tattered 
garments, an old shawl and a soiled and 
faded bonnet, she succeeded in disguising 
herself—all but her hands, but a little soot 
completed the deception—and she played her 
part so cleverly that many a time a stout 
Biddie would say, ‘‘Oi know ye, Mrs. Flan- 
nigan, ye wash for Mrs. McCartney!’ Car- 
rying a tin pail of soup Mrs. Whittemore was 
able to offer immediate relief when necessary. 

Tenement work leads lower and the dives 
are the last step. The reeking cellars and 
worse sub-cellars, and even pits below these, 
are alive with human earthworms. This is 
the social sediment. Here vice and crime, 
destitution and despair, turn day into night 
and night into’a hideous day, till life itself 
becomes. a living death, buried in the pit 
that knows neither the rest nor the silence 
of the grave. Unusual tact was required to 
devise a practical method of work in the 
dives, but a definite plan was soon adopted— 
to gain the confidence of the proprietor, to 
buy coffee at the counter and treat the crowd 
(the purchase of a cup of coffee entitled the 
recipient to a night’s lodging), to conduct 
only a very short service, to deal with indi- 
viduals personally and distribute tracts. 

Until the founding of the ‘‘ Door of Hope”? 
girls were invited to several different homes, 


but the institutions then in existence re-i: 


ceived girls of all classes, from scrub women 
up, and educated girls shrank from enter- 
ing them. When, on one occasion, Mrs. Whit- 
temore found a girl who could speak four 
languages and play several instruments, she 
saw that such cases required special treat- 
ment and she resolved to found a home for 
girls who had fallen from the upper class. 

The ‘‘ Door of Hope’? was opened Oct. 25, 
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1890. It is a handsome stone house, No. 
102 Hast Sixty-first Street, commodious and 
well furnished, and to outward aspect in no 
way different from those aboutit. Accom- 
modations are provided for eighteen. The 
institution is incorporated to give assured 
permanency to, the undertaking, and the 
direct management of the home is under a 
matron, Miss A. J. Anderson. The entire 
enterprise is on the basis of faith and 
prayer—faith that lives in works and prayer 
that conforms to the homely maxim, ‘“‘ Pray 
with your sleeves rolled up.’’ - A powerful 
religious influence, with joy as its dominant 
element, pervades the life of the home 
Work enough to occupy the attention; 
walking for exercise (though always with 
chaperons); sewing, to raise money for for- 
eign missions; constant Bible study and 
frequent services; and music and amuse- 
ments during the evening break the monot- 
ony of iustitutional life. 

The aim of the home is the full and 
complete redemption of every inmate, but, 
as is well known, such reformation is no 
easy matter. A mind that has been allowed 
to lie and soak in crimson till it is dyed 
through and through will not become ‘‘as 
wool” all at once. One of the greatest dif- 
ficulties is in forgetting the past, and to 
accomplish this the Past Buried and For- 
gotten Society has been organized, and the 
members pledge themselves not to talk of 
the old life. The religious teaching of the 
home has a very practical spirit, and the 
girls learn to live their faith in the little 
things of life. As soon as a girl gives suffi- 
cient evidence of being genuinely saved, 
work is secured for her among people who 
are told her story in strict confidence and 
who do all in their power to protect her. 

Since the founding of the home some 
300 girls have been dealt with, and of these 
about half are, to all appearances, perma- 
nently redeemed. They come mostly from 
the upper class and generally from good 
families. Two are’ ministers’ daughters. 
Nearly all have been addicted to drink, 
smoking and snuff taking, and several have 
been slaves to morphine, while only a few 
have escaped imprisonment. As no one 
over thirty is received at the ‘*Door of 
Ilope”’ (for some limit must be fixed and 
the youngest are most promising if effectu- 
ally reached), the reader will realize what 
quick work sin makes of its miserable 
victims. 

The story of Delia—how she was found by 
Mrs. Whittemore in one of the foulest dives 
of Mulberry Bend, how she was touched by 
the gift of a pink rose and how she was 
saved to become one of the best workers 
among the. fallen ever seen in New York 
City—all this is too familiar to be repeated, 
but the results of her work, continuing and 
multiplying even after her death, are not so 
commonly known. Within the first year 
after her conversion over.a hundred people 
were saved from the lowest depths through 
her efforts, but before another half-year 
had passed ‘tthe awful life of the slums 
brought its final consequence, and on Nov. 
13, 1892, Delia died. During those eighteen 
months a marvelous change had -been 
wrought. Her face had grown sweet and 
pure and told, better than words could do, 
of the inward cleansing of the heart. The 


regard her old companions had for her was. 


almost beyond belief. The man who on the 
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evening of Mrs. Whittemore’s visit had 
taken the rose from Delia and put it in 
water for her came up to the ‘‘ Door of 
Hope”’ to see the remains. As he stood 
bending over the dead girl he turned to 
Miss Anderson and said, ‘‘Please may I 
give her a kiss?’ Miss Anderson consented 
and he stooped and kissed the cold brow. 
Miss Anderson saw her opportunity and 
putting a Bible into the dead girl’s hand 
said, ‘‘ Take this from Delia.’’ The man 
was completely overcome and knelt down 
right there and accepted Christ as his Mas- 
ter. He came next day with a bunch of 
roses for the funeral. In a letter te Miss 
Anderson he says: 

i Regard you as my Gaurding Angel, you 
Was the first one to Speak a kind Word And 
give me Good Advice and teached Me How to 
come to Jesus vou Reamber the Night you 
gave me the Bible out of Dear Delias Hand 
that Was the turning Point of my Life. 

Delia was buried from the ‘‘Door of 
Hope’’ and a second funeral service was 
held in Mulberry Street. The effect upon 
the denizens of the Bend was wonderful. 
That night a mass meeting of Delia’s old 
friends was held at their own suggestion in 
one of the Mulberry Street dives to consider 
reform. A committee of, three was ap- 
pointed to write to Mrs. Whittemore, and 
as a result the Delia Memorial Union, com- 
posed entirely of men, was formed. Its 
membership now numbers eighty-six, some 
of whom are genuinely saved through 
Christ, while a large number are trying to 
reform, A bachelors’ home has already 
been opened on Henry Street. Mrs. Whitte- 
more showed me a photograph of a group 
of members of the union, herself among 
them, at their urgent request, though her 
own portrait was the only one in the group 
that had not its counterpart in the rogues’ 
gallery. 

The preparation of this article has not 
been undertaken with the idea of giving 
a sensational picture of the degradation of 
the lower class, nor as a eulogy of a Chris- 
tian woman and her work. It was written 
as an appeal in behalf of the lost, whom 
Jesus expressly said He had come “to seek 


and to save.’’ 
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A LITTLE PRODIGAL’S THANKS- 
GIVING, 


BY MAC GREGOR JENKINS, 


Johnnie Rogers lived on a farm not far 
from one of our large cities. His life wasa 
simple and happy one until he reached the 
age of twelve years, and then he felt quite 
a man and began to be unhappy. . This was 
not because he had grown older, but be- 
cause he fell prey to a malady which I sup- 
pose afflicts every country boy at some time 
or other. It was not the measles nor whoop- 
ing cough, but a disease much more to be 
dreaded. than either of these. It was the 
‘* city fever.”’ Jobhnnie’had read one or two 
foolish books which told of the city and 
how boys went there and became rich and 
famous. , This was enough—he decided to 
go. It was a good deal of a wrench as 
he trudged off to the village late one 
autumn afternoon, leaving his unsuspect- 
ing mother watching him from the piazza. 
He tried to feel grown-up and manly, 
but it was hard work, for Johnnie was 
not a bad boy, and he cried a little and 
rubbed his eyes very red with his coat 
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. sleeve, but the ‘‘ fever’? was on him, so he 


trudged along. 

He had a little money saved to buy his 
skates and traps for the winter. With this 
he purchased a ticket to the city. The 
venerable ticket agent and station master 
gave him his ticket and innocently said: 
‘Well, Johnnie, I ’spose you’re going to 
spend Thanksgiving with your ma’s folks 
in B——?”’ 

Johnnie answered an uncertain ‘‘T guess 
so.’ He began to feel strangely lonesome 
and wanted to go back dreadfully, but the 
“‘fever’’ would not let him. 


He had not thought of Thanksgiving, and’ 


this was a fresh trial. Ile could not keep 
visions of turkey and plum pudding out of 
his mind, but he boarded the train when it 
came, and was soon being whirled along 
toward the city. It was six o’clock and 
quite dark when he arrived. Johnnie vaguely 
wondered who had fed the chickens at home 
as he walked aimlessly along. He was hun- 
gry and his mouey all but gone. Le never 
knew it cost so much to travel. It had 
taken almost all his little store to buy his 
ticket. 

You see Johnnie was not very old or very 
wise, for he had not planned at all what he 
could do. He could not think in the noisy 
streets, so ten minutes after his arrival in 
the city where he had come to ‘‘make his 
fortune’’ he was huddled up on a doorstep 
in a narrow alley not a block from the depot, 
sobbing quietly and bitterly repenting his 
folly. 

It was bere that Tobey, his rescuer, found 
him. He was a newsboy and as manly a 
little fellow as ever lived. But Johnnie did 
not know him and so was very uneasy when 
Tobey spied him, stopped whistling and 
asked, abruptly, ‘‘Well, young fellow, what's 
the matter with you?’’ There was some- 
thing in Tobey’s voice which reassured him 
and between his sobs the whole story was 
told. Tobey whistled again softly, stuck his 
hands deep into his ragged pockets and re- 
flected. In all his varied experiences this 
was the most remarkable situation he had 
ever found himself in. At length he asked, 
“¢Got any money?’’ Johnnie shook his head. 
‘‘Where are you going to sleep tonight?”’ 
Johnnie did not know. - 

‘Well, you can’t stay here, anyway. Stop 
erying, and cut through here with me.” 
Johnnie obeyed. Silently he followed his 
new found friend through narrow alleys 
until they came to some: boxes back of a 
tall building. These Tobey called ‘‘ home.” 
“Pretty good in summer, but kinder airy 
in winter,’ as he explained. The two boys 
crawled in on the straw and covered them- 
selves with a bit of blanket. 

‘“*Now,’’ said Tobey, “‘we can talk it 
over. Lucky for you I found you. There 
.was a fire today and I sold my evening 
edition out quick, or I’d be out two hours 
from now. What are you going to do?” 

Johnnie did not know. He was hope- 
lessly sick of the city in one short hour. 

‘Well, I do,’’ said Tobey, ‘‘you’re going 
home, and quick, too. You want to go 
back yourself. You don’t want to be taken 
back by a ‘copper.’ They'd find you sooner 


» or later, but what you want to do is to go 


yourself,”? - 
Johnnie shuddered at the thought of be- 
ing marched into his parents’ presence by 


a burly policeman, and acquiesced. 
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‘““What did you come for anyway?”’ was 
Tobey’s next question. : 

Johnnie told him and, warmed by the 
straw and cheered by Tobey’s company, he 


confided to him his ideas of a city life. If 


it had not been too dark he would have 
seen an amused smile on the newsboy’s 
grimy little face. 

“You made a big mistake, I can tell you. 
What did you expect to do? You’d find 
blacking boots and selling papers harder 
work than going to school, by a good deal. 
You might have got a job as a messenger 
boy,’’ Johnnie had spoken of this possibility, 
influenced by the uniform, I suppose, ‘‘ but 
you wouldn’t like that. I tried it. How’d 
you like to sit all night on a bench in a 
stuffy office, dead with sleep, waiting for 
calls, and then be sent miles away and 
have your number reported by a feller who 
thought you was slow? I guess you'd get 
bounced pretty .quick. No, sir, a fellow 
who’s got a home better stay in it, I say.” 

An allusion to home brought out an elo- 
quent description of the farm from the home- 
sick country boy. He told of the good 
times there, his pets, the horses and cows, 
and of the impending feast at Thanksgiving. 
The homeless street arab, lying on the 
straw beside him, fairly groaned with dis- 
may at the folly of a boy who would leave 
all this to come to the city, where boys 
with -much sharper wits and older heads 
were vainly trying to get enough to eat. 
After a long, rambling conversation John- 
nie fell asleep and, I hope, did not dream 
of all the trouble and anxiety his disappear- 
ance had made at home. 

Tobey did not sleep, he had too much on 
his mind. After a while he got out some 
matches and lit a bit of candle he had in 
his pocket. Then he produced from an- 
other pocket his entire savings and counted 
them out, in all nearly four dollars. How 
hard he had worked to save it—but now that 
Betty was gone to live with people in the 
country who had adopted her, he did not 
need it or prize it, perhaps, as much. He 
counted it over and over and then, after a 
deal of thought, came to his decision, what- 
ever it was. After that he slept. 

Early the next morning both boys were 
once more out on the street. They found a 
sausage man and secured their frugal break- 
fast. It was not very much or very good, 
Johnnie thought, but he was hungry and 
that makes a great difference. Then they 
found a place to sit down and Tobey told 
his plan. Johnnie was to take his hard- 
earned money and go home at once. ‘‘ You 
can’t stay here; it’s no place for you. As 
long as you’ve got.a good home stay in 
it, for next time you may not be able to 
get back.” 

Johnnie could hardly understand his new- 
found friend’s generosity. ‘‘ How can I pay 
you back?’’ he asked. Ber 

‘“‘By staying where you belong and be- 
haying yourself,’’ was Tobey’s prompt an- 
swer. 

It did not seem right to Johnnie to take 
the money, but as he pondered over it there 
seemed to be no other way out of the diffi- 
culty. Then he had a bright idea, ‘I tell 
you what let’s do,’”’ he cried. ‘‘ You come 
with me. If we walk half way we've got 
enough to take us both to Elmyille. Then 
you can see what a country Thanksgiving is 


_like, and father will send you back I know.” 
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It certainly was an alluring invitation, 
and as Tobey had no pressing engagements 
to spend the holiday elsewhere it was easily 
arranged. 

Off they started. Back home once more 
in twelve short hours, these two oddly 
mated boys, one consumed with curiosity to 
know what was before him, the other thank- 
ful to be once more headed toward the home 
he had so foolishly left. All the morning 
they walked along, avoiding the depots lest 
they be detained as ‘‘runaways.’”’ How 
their tongues rattled on! They did not 
know they were tired or hungry. They 
were going home for Thanksgiving. Even 
Tobey began to call Elmyille ‘‘home”’ and 
was made happy by doing so. Such is the 
magic of that word. 

About noon they took the cars and before 
they realized it they were in the quiet coun- 
try village which Johnnie had left the day 
before. He was afraid he might be seen at 
the depot but, fortunately, they succeeded 
in avoiding the few loungers and started 
along the road home. Johnnie told - his 
friend all about it. The corn stood in stacks 
and the pumpkins glowed in the stubble. 
The low, rolling hills were brilliant with 
autumn foliage—all so familiar and home- 
like to one, so strange and beautiful to the 
other. Tobey had never seen anything like 
it and, as he drew a long breath, he cried, 
“And you left all this for a ‘fortune’ in 
the city!”’ Johnnie could not answer for 
the Jump in his throat. ‘They reached the 
farm and his mother cried with delight to 
find her boy well and safe. Mr. Rogers was 
in town hunting for him and a telegram was 
sent telling him tbat the boy was safe home. 
Tobey never knew such a welcome any- 
where, and when the story was told and his 
generosity was known Mrs. Rogers caught 
him in her arms and kissed him, Poor boy! 
It was the first caress he had ever known, 
and his eyes grew strangely wet and dim. 

The next day was Thanksgiving and what 
a glad day it was! Many friends and rela- 
tions came fur the old-fashioned dinner, 
and when they were all about the table 
and Mr. Rogers asked a blessing he gave 
thanks for his boy’s safe return. Tobey was 
the guest of honor, and he felt very proud 
when Mr. Rogers said: ‘‘ Friends, we have 
with us today a boy who is eating his first 
real Thanksgiving dinner, but I guess he 
understands the spirit of it better than most 
of us, for he is generous and manly and out 
of his store, though a little, gives to aid 
others. It is to him we owe a glad day 
rather than a sad one.”’ 

Tobey grew very red at this praise and 

said: ‘* An’ I guess I owe you a good deal, 
for I never saw a home before and I’m glad 
if I made you have a good day, though I 
done just what any of the other fellers would 
have, I guess.” 
* I never heard of Johnnie Rogers leaving 
home again, and I can’t buy papers of Tobey 
any longer, for he is at the farm, too. And 
if ever a boy deserved a good home and 
got one it is the little newsboy who helped 
Johnnie Rogers find his ‘‘ fortune’’ at home 
in the country. 


————_— 


LINCOLN’S RELIGIOUS POSITION. 


Dr. T. L. Cuyler, in the Hvangelist, writes 
on Abraham Lincoln’s Religion. He believes 
that the ‘solitary, mysterious, unmeasured 
and unsolved’’—as John T. Morse describes 
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him—personality believed in prayer, that he 
was a deep and constant student of the Bible, 
and that if Bishop Simpson or Dr. Kirk of 
Boston had been his pastor he might have 


been led to a more decided and public stand 


on the great question of confessing Jesus 
Christ. Dr. Cuyler continues: 


His intimate friend, Hon. Isaac N.-Arnold, 
relates that when a member of Congress 
asked him why he did not join some church 
Mr. Lincoln replied: ‘‘ Because I found diffi- 
culty, without mental reservation, in giving 
my assent to their long and complicated 
confession of faith. When any church will 
inscribe over its altar the Saviour’s con- 
densed statement of law and gospel, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,’ that 
church will I join with all my heart.’ 


a 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 


FIFTH LESSON. THE TEMPLE. 


BY MRS, CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


In the verses which we have had about Solo- 
mon we have learned that he built a beautiful 
temple—we say church nowadays—for the wor- 
ship of God. This temple was taken down 
and rebuilt by King Herod about fifteen years 
before the birth of Christ. We will learn about 
this temple in this lesson, because it will help 
us to remember certain things that happened 
a few months before and after Jesus was born. 

Description of Herod’s temple. It consisted 
of a building called the house of God sur- 
rounded by open courts, the outer including 
the inner. Imagine a square 1,000 feet on 
each side surrounded by a high, thick wall. 
The northwestern part of this inclosed square 
was occupied by an oblong section 600 feet 
from east to west and 300 feet from north to 
south. The rest of the inclosed square formed 
what was called the court of the Gentiles. On 
the sides of this court were rows of beautiful 
columns, This court was entered on the 
north, the east and the south wall by a single 
gate and on the west by four gates. The ob- 
long section within the square was called the 
“sacred inclosure.”’ It was inclosed on the four 
sides first by a breast high carved stone fence. 
A narrow corridor extended all around within 
this fence, then came the high, thick wall that 
shut in the ‘‘ sacred inclosure”’ from all but the 
children of Israel. In this wall and also in 
the stone fence there were nine gates, four 
each on the north and south sides and one on 
the east side. The gateway on the east was 
very grand. It was covered with plates of 
bright brass,and was so heavy that it took 
twenty men to open and close it at night and 
in the morning, Ps. 84: 10. 

The front or eastern half of the oblong sec- 
tion, i.e., the “‘ sacred inclosure,’’ was occupied 
by the court of the women. This court was 
also called the treasury, because there were 
treasury chests for the gifts of the worshipers 
in the double row of columns that were on 


the east, north and south sides of this court, | 


Mark 12: 41-44. Back of the court of the 
women, that is, occupying the western half of 
the oblong section, was the court of the men 
of Israel and the court of the priests. The 
court of the men was simply a narrow space 
or corridor surrounding on all four sides an 
inner court, that of the priests, and separated 
from it bya lowstone fence. This inner court, 
the priests’, was a space about 300 feet from 
east to west and about 250 feet from north to 
_ south. The back or western half of the court 
of the priests, excepting a narrow corridor 
on the north and south sides, was occupied by 
the temple itself, called the house of God. In 
front of the temple, that is, in the center of 
the eastern half of the court of the priests, 
stood the-great altar for burnt offerings. 

The temple itself was built of white marble. 
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It had in front a porch from which hung 
a golden grapevine and bunches of grapes. 
Opening from the porch by double golden- 
plated doors was a room sixty feet from east 
to west and thirty feet from north to south. 
This was called the holy place; here were the 
seven golden lamps, the table of shewbread 
and the golden incense altar, Ex. 39: 36-39; 
Lev. 24:1, 2,4,5. Back of the holy place and 
separated from it by a veil was a room thirty 
feet square, which was entered only by the 
high priest and he could only enter once a 
year. This room was empty but was beauti- 
fully ornamented with gold and precious 
stones. This room was called the holy of 
holies. On the north and south sides of the 
temple were the chambers which served as 
homes for the priests during their weeks of 
service in the temple. 

For symbol gifts with this lesson draw and 
cut out from cardboard the outline of the 
smallest child’s right hand and write on it in 
red ink the twenty-fourth verse in the sixth 
chapter of Numbers. We will learn some- 
thing about the use of this verse in our next 
lesson. 

Materials to be used in building the model of the 
temple: Seventy-five or one hundred blocks, before 
referred to, two inches by one-half inch in size. A 
more pleasing effect is given if the blocks are 
painted white and varnished. Gilt paper may be 
used to represent the golden doors, the incense, 
altar and the decorations of the temple. Write 
the word gate on the blocks used to represent the 
nine gates in the wall around the oblong “ sa- 
cred inclosure.” Curtain sticks, made flat on the 
wider edge and cut off in proper lengths, may be 
used to represent the stone fence around the ‘‘sa- 
ered inclosure” and around the “court of the 
priests.” Use a piece of white pasteboard for the 
roof of the temple. , 

Little white or colored ‘Christmas candles, with 
the wicks cut off and the ends melted enough to 
stick to bits of pasteboard, make good representa- 
tions of columns. For the great altar use two white 
checkers or a little round box from the druggist’s, 
and for the golden incense altar use a gold thimble. 

For the large outer wall cut up a large paste- 
board box—a plush cloak box is good—into four 


strips, each sixty inches or forty inches long. These - 


may be made to stand up in place by a few stitches 
taken at each corner. Mark the gates of the outer 
wall on these pieces of pasteboard. 

The temple may be*built on a dining-room table 
by letting forty inches represent the 1,000 feet of 
each side of the outer wall, then 600 feet would be 
represented by twenty-four inches, 250 feet by ten 
inches and sixty feet by about three inches. If the 
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giving Reunion ASS 
Of the Whole Family. 


On Thanksgiving day give your family a good old- 
fashioned dinner, finishing it up with a delicious 
Mince Pie; but do not spend days of work and worry 
over the mince meat; just send to your grocer for a 


NONE-SUCH 


—-CONDENSED—— 


MINCE MEAT 


which has all the good qualities, but none of the hard 
Try this old- 
fashioned luxury made by new-fashioned skill. 
for it at your grocers, orsend 12 cts. for full size pack- 
age by mail, postpaid. This will make two large pies. 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
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temple is built on the floor, let 1,000 feet he repre- 
sented by sixty inches, 600 feet by thirty-six inches, 
250 feet by fifteen inches and sixty feet by about 
four inches. 

By following the description of the temple given 
above children may easily be taught to build a 
model of the edifice that will be a very helpful addi- 
tion to their understanding of many Bible events.. 
Descriptions of different rooms, porches, cloisters, 
etc., are purposely omitted.. 

This outline of the temple is so simple that it can 
easily be drawn on a blackboard or large sheet of 
brown paper. It is well to do this when describing 
the temple to the children before they are helped in 
using the blocks. Of course any blocks may be 
used; children’s imaginations will cover a multi- 
tude of deficiencies, but the kind herein described 
are better and will be useful for future lessons. 


a 


Never mind the motive, only arise and go- 
to your Father. The young prodigal started 
because he was so hungry, but he was just as: 
kindly received. 


Buckwheat 
Cakes 


Two teacupfuls buckwheat flour, one 
teacupful wheat flour, three teaspoonfuls 
Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder, one 
teaspoonful salt. Mix all together, and 
add sufficient sweet milk or water to make 
a soft batter. Bake on griddle at once. 

This makes delicious buck- 
wheat cakes if you follow the 
recipe and use Cleveland’s 
baking powder. Cleve- 
land’s leaves no bitter taste 
and makes the cakes light, 
sweet and wholesome. 

/t’s the baking powder— 

Cleveland’s! 


Try this recipe. 
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OONVERSATION CORNER. 


& T must be nearly a year since this 
family picture appeared as our 
™ Corner figurehead. I know 
that it was in the win- 


>. ter, for several members | 


thought that the family 
‘¢were hugging the stove- 
pipe!” It is the right 
time, then, to introduce 
the picture again, for the 
bright leaves have all fallen, the air is sharp 
and chill, a boy has just told me that he 
had seen snow on the New Hampshire hills, 
and I have just brought over Kitty Clover’s 
shaggy rug (in his absence) from beside the 
register and placed it in front of my type- 
writer. It is Thanksgiving time, too, and 
I have no doubt the editors will print 
poetry and prose about family gatherings, 
etc., so here-is one gathered Corner family! 
Referring to my file for the date of their pre- 
vious appearance I find that we asked them 
(Feb. 2) to produce the poem beginning, 
The shoemaker sat amid wax and leather. 


I have the poem now, sent by a lady in 
Hampden, Me., and if the lady who wanted 
it will send for it I will forward it, Other 
questions of long standing may now be 
reached also. 

MeEnpDHAM, N.J. 


Mr..Martin; Dear Sir: ... All of us Con- 
necticut folks know that what is now the town 
of Washington, Litchfield County, Ct., was in- 
corporated in 1741 from the two parishes of 
Judea and New Preston. Rev. Ebenezer Por- 
ter, afterwards famous as professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary [more famous to some 
of us old boys as the author of Porter’s Rhetori- 
cal Reader], was pastor of Judea Church. One 
reaches Washington over the Shepaug, Litch- 
field & Northern R.R., a modest bit of road 
squirming along the Shepaug River, probably 
as yet untraveled by Mr. Martin. B. L. 8. 


Paterson, N.J. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Please may I come into 
the Corner just to say that ‘“‘ Judea” is in the 
town [county ?] of Litchfield, Ct. Can any of 
your Cornerers tell us where in Connecticut 
is the place called ‘Calf Pasture’”?? I am 
sure the ‘‘ Alphabet” has sailed near it. 
; Lon oe 


New Haven, Cr. 


Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: ... ‘ Judea” was 
the first ecclesiastical society in the town of 
Washington, Ct. Lake Waremaug is a well- 
known summer resort in the town. ‘ The 
Gunnery,’’ a school for boys located there, 
has been described in Dr. Holland’s Arthur 
Bonnicastle. I think that [ enjoy the Corner 


_as well as the younger people, though [ have 


been a reader of the Congregationalist for over 
Very truly yours, Mrs. H. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Mr. Martin of Conversation Corner ; Dear Sir: 
... “Judea”? was the old name of the pres- 
ent town of Washington, Ct. The‘ pet name’ 
of the town is still ‘Old Judea.’”’ Dr. Hol- 
Jand brought the town into literary notoriety 
by his book, Arthur Bonnicastle. The ‘ Bird’s 
Nest’? was drawn from the ‘‘ Gunnery ’’ School 
of Washington. 

An old inhabitant of Judea, L. PB. C. 


A few days after the receipt of this last 
letter I happened to be in Toledo and called 
upon its writer, seeing some beautiful pic- 
tures of scenery in ‘*Old Judea.’”’ I have 
been wondering whether the ‘‘ Gunnery ”’ 
was a school established ‘‘to teach the 
young idea how to shoot’’ (possibly even to 
kill the innocent inmates of the ‘ Bird’s 
Nest’’), but am relieved to find just now 
that it was named forits founder, Mr. Gunn, 
C. H. S. of Hartford and F. M. of New Mil- 
ford write also about this place, the latter 
saying that the next town is still called Beth- 
lehem. It is pleasant to note how many 
familiar Scripture names those good.Con-. 
uecticut people transferred to their early 
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settlements, as Canaan, Goshen, Bethany, 
Bethel. They have also retained very many 
of the ancient Indian names, the meaning 
of which Dr. Trumbull has taught us, as 
Shepaug and Warremaug above, i. e., ‘‘ great 
pond,’’ and ‘‘ good fishing place.”’ I think, 
however, that ‘‘ Calf Pasture’’ is English in 
its origin, but I know nothing of its locality 
—except it be in the town of Durham! If 
our ‘*‘ Alphabet’’ captain ever returns to us, 
he shall find that pasture, if there is any 
river or brook which ruus anywhere near it. 
These Indian names in Connecticut vecall 
two very interesting letters which I have 
been wishing for a long time to read to you. 
They answer fully the teacher’s question of 
Feb. 9, about the familiar song beginning: 


Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so. 


New York. | 


My Dear Mr. Martin: . .. Perhaps the lady 
who wishes to teach it to her scholars would 
be interested to know something about the 
hymn itself. It was written by Miss Anna B. 
Warner, who also wrote the hymn beginning: 
“One more day’s work for Jesus.” In 1860 
she published a novel entitled, Say and 
Seal. One of the characters in the book isa 
little motherless boy named Johnny Fax, 
who learns about Jesus from his day school 
teacher, Mr. Linden, and his Sunday school 
teacher, Faith Derrick. Johnny is taken sick 
and the teachers become his nurses. He is 
never so happy as when Mr. Linden tells him 
Bible stories or sings to him achild’s hymn. 
The day on which the little boy dies he asks 
Mr. Linden to walk. He says ‘‘sing,’? and 
Mr. Linden softly sings the hymn: 


Jesus loves me—this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so; 

Little ones to Him belong— 
They are weak, but He is strong. 


If the teacher will get this book and read to 
her scholars the story of the boy, unreal 
though he was, a new interest will be given to 
the song. Yours truly, s. H. P. 


I followed the suggestion, got the book 
from the Public Library and read it through 
with great interest. I*‘ wondered then 
whether the hymn was really composed for 
the book, and remembering that once ona 
journey up the Hudson a little island was 
pointed out to me (near West Point) as the 
home of the Warner sisters, I wrote, almost 
at a venture, to ask the question, (You re- 
member that Miss Susan Warner, now de- 
ceased, wrote Queechy and The Wide, Wide 
World; her sister wrote Dollars and Cents 
and other books; they wrote Say and Seal 
jointly.) I received this pleasant reply: 

MARTLAIR’S Rock, Wust Point, N. Y. 


My Dear Sir: ... The little hymn in ques- 
tion was first published in Say and Seal, and 
Isuppose I might say was written for “ Johnny 
Fax,’’ the child was so very real to me. But 
there is no ‘‘true story’? hid away in the 
book. The place was Saybrook, but the char- 
acters are imaginary. The hymn-book pub- 
lishers, as usual, altered the lines at their own 
pleasure, and, I think, for the worse. I have 
known sorrows since when I could not ery, 


but there were many, many tears wept over. 


that small child in Pattaquassett. 
Very truly yours, ANNA B. WARNER. 


There are four verses in Johnny’s beauti- 
ful little hymn as Miss Warner wrote it, and: 
you will find them at page 115 of-the second 
volume. There is romantic Revolutionary 
history connected with that island home of 
Miss Warner and West Point opposite. 
You remember about that famous chain 
stretched across the Hudson between them 
in 1778—did I not see a bit of the chain at 
the World’s Fair? Pattaquassett is the old 
Indian name of Saybrook at the mouth of 


‘the Connecticut; you remember how Say- 


brook got its name (?). So that we have 
had a little of geography, of history and of 
literature, besides the story of a sweet 
hymn. Mr. MARTIN. 


tions of Child life. 
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often failed with Chocolate Cake 
before 5 
Lang’s Readymade Chocolate Icing 
was introduced. Now the mere 
novice can make the most deli- 
cious cake without fear of failure. 
Try it. Price 25 cts. per pound 


can. Sold by all Grocers. 
Lang Chocolate Co., Philada., Pa. 
Finest Cocoa and Chocolate Makers. 


THE JUDCES «. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. . . « 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 


Vanilla Chocolate, . . . «, « 


German Sweet Chocolate, . . 


Cocoa IBUTbER Sorc streets er cnee 


) 
* For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even composition.”’ 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
for all 
The Best Food i; 


Dyspeptics, Inva- 
lids and Old People find il priceless. 
In cans, 35e. and upwards. Interested 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 

WOOLRICH & CO., = = Palmer, Mass. 
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Lesson For Duc. 3. Jas. 1: 16-27. 


GRATEFUL OBEDIENCE. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


James, the Lord’s brother, was the head of 
the church in Jerusalem. After the council 
at Jerusalem, when he sent Paul, with his 
blessing, to carry the gospel to the Gentiles, 
he besought him to raise some money among 
his Gentile converts for the poor Jews [Gal. 
2:10]. Such Jews, scattered throughout the 
world, were especially in his mind as he wrote 
this letter, and he began it by telling them 
that their manifold trials concealed rich bless- 
ings, if they would so endure them as to 
strengthen their faith. He told them to ask 
confidently of God for the wisdom which is 
better than riches, for that rich men would 
fade away like flowers, while the poor who 
trusted in God would be exalted and receive 
the promised crown of life. 

But some of them failed under trial, and 
said their poverty and sufferings were temp- 
tations from God to commit sin. Thus they 
got false views of life and became complainers 
against God. Here our lesson begins by de- 
claring: 

I. God is perfect goodness [vs. 16,17]. He is 
in no sense the author of moral evil, nor is he 
responsible for it. Sin does not spring from 
holiness. God never tempts any one to do 
wrong. If he permits us to be exposed to 
temptation, it is to help us grow morally 
strong by triumphing over evil. Temptation 
is ‘‘lust,’’ which is desire for anything, even 
what is good in itself, passing beyond the con- 
trol of righteousness and reason. Desire that 
draws one away from God leads to sin, and sin 
in its maturity means death. Do not be de- 
ceived about this, James says. All philosophy 
which makes God in any sense the author of 
sin is sophistry. You may argue from God’s 
omnipotence, you may quote the Scriptures, 
you may plead human weakness to prove that 
God is responsible for sin, but your conclusion 
is false. ‘ Be not deceived, my beloved breth- 
ren.” 

On the contrary, God is the author of all 
good. It springs from His mind and is be- 
stowed freely as a gift from His loving thought 
of us. All our holy impulses to resist tempta: 
tion, all the kind provision to enable us to 
overcome it, come from God. He is the per- 
petual, unchanging source of goodness. The 
sun is never dark. It shines constantly to 
make the earth glad and fruitful. God is the 
Father of the sun, and He is equally the Father 
of all spiritual light and life. Evil cannot 
dwell with him, and what He gives to men is 
always like Himself. 

II. God has made us His children through His 
Word [v. 18]. Renewed life, spiritual life, is 
His best gift. Every one who possesses that 
is rich. This is not the fruit of our efforts, 
but of the divine purpose. ‘‘ Of His own will 
He brought us forth.” ‘ The free gift of God 
is eternal life.”” With such a proof of His 
goodness we are sure that nothing evil can 
come from Him. ‘ Ye know this, my beloved 
brethren.” 

But what is ‘‘ the word of truth’’ by which 
we have been renewed? Isitthe Bible? No, 
but rather the revelation of His character and 
will in renewed lives, the testimony of His 
presence and power in His church. It is the 
essence and spirit of all revelation. James 
referred, no doubt, to the gospel of Christ 
-which was being preached, and belief in 
which had led to the creation of the Christian 
Church. That gospel was foreshadowed in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. It is recorded 
in the New Testament, much of which was 
probably not then written. But it is made 
powerful to re-create souls by being lived and 
witnessed under the inspiration of the Holy 
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Spirit now. The work of God goes on in the 
world because His word of truth is now made 
to work on men through His children. 

Ill. We must maintain our relations with God 
through our use of His Word. We can use His 
Word rightly: 

1. By receiving it. His word isin the Bible, 
but not in the Bible only. It is in other liter- 


ature. It is in society where His providence 
works. It is in the church where His Spirit 
lives. It is in the utterance of individual 


lives obedient to His will. The wise man will 
have a teachable spirit. His heart and ear 
will be open to receive the divine message. 
He will be quick to listen and discern, slow to 
oppose and dispute. There is too little atten- 
tion to the word of God and far too much argu- 
ing about what it is. There are too many 
who insist that their own decision as to what 
the word of God is and how it is limited shall 
be as authoritative as the word itself and 
whose insistence is wrathful, ‘‘The wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God.” 

2. By doing it. The word isa life. It calls 
to deeds. The soul is saved only when the 
word of God is implanted, or ‘‘ born,’’ in it. 
The passing emotion kindled by the Scripture 
read, the sermon uttered, or the heroic service 
of Christ witnessed, is not saving grace. Itis 
only like a glance into a mirror where one gets 
an evanescent glimpse of himself. The man 
who would know his outward features must 
keep the mirror before him. So the man who 
would know his own soul—its weaknesses, 
needs, abilities and possibilities—must look 
constantly into the word of God. He must 
see in it the law of his life. He must scruti- 
nize it with prayer. He must ask it the great 
questions of life, and keep asking till it an- 
swers to him the will of God. If he strives to 
do that will he will find that law is love ex- 
pressing itself in his life. He will find the 
will of God becoming more and more the 
spontaneous expression of his being. So the 
will of God will.be to him the law of liberty. 
That law is fulfilled: 

(a) By right speech. It must represent the 
heart. There is too much talk about religion, 
talk which is far from being any sort of inter- 
pretation of the word of God. This seeming 
to be religious with a wagging tongue, which 
has no connection with the heart except to 
deceive it, is useless indeed. ‘*‘ Not every one 
that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of My Father.’’ How are we to do 
it? 

(bv) By ministering to those in need. Fa- 
therless and widows here stand for those in 
need. Their natural protectors have been 
taken from them. Is it not the disposition of 
Christ to care for all such? Then will His 
followers give them attention, sympathy, 
counsel, alms, as they require. The doing of 
the word consists in having Christ’s spirit 
and imitating His deeds. Men may misjudge 
it, but it appears as it is before our God and 
Father, pure and undefiled. Any one who, 
from a sense of superiority or from indiffer- 
ence or from any form of selfishness, would 
withhold his aid and fellowship from the 
humblest child of God has not Christ’s spirit. 
‘“‘Tf any man have not the spirit of Christ, he 
is none of His.” 

(c) By keeping free from worldliness. The 
mind that lives with God and is at home with 
Him knows,what worldliness is. Its hard- 
ness, its dissipation, its selfish lusts repel him 
as he repels it. He who habitually talks with 
God will talk wisely about Him, will welcome 
every opportunity to minister in His name, 
and will hate what God hates. This Jewish 
Christian pastor’s letter to Christian Jews is 
a beautiful description of the true Christian 
life, practical, comforting, sympathetic and 
inspiring, a wonderful message from ‘‘the 
brother of the Lord.” 
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HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCE, 


The emphasis in this lesson should be laid 
on the relation between knowing and. doing. 
Illustrate this idea by familiar experiences of 
child life. Speak of the different subjects 
taught in the schools which require doing, as 
sewing, cooking and sloyd. Imagine the visit 
of the sewing teacher to a school, and show 
some bit of work which she wishes the girls 
in the school to accomplish. She gives direc- 
tions how to fold the hem and how to take the 
stitches. The girls all listen to her. Will 
listening hem the towel? What must be 
done to make the sewing lesson of value? 
Suppose certain girls who understand per- 
fectly how to do the hemming, but who never 
touch a needle at home. What has the lesson 
done for them? Sewing lessons are to teach 
one to sew, and the girl who hems towels or 
sews on buttons or makes garments is the 
one who does what she hears, and she alone 
profits by teaching. Illustrate this same 
thought by referring to the work done in the 
manual training schools. Show a tool anda 
specimen of woodwork. What is the teach- 
er’s part in this school? What are the boys 
todo? Impress the thought that doing is to 
be the outcome of the instruction. 

Compare the instruction given on week 
days with that given by the minister or the 
Sunday school teacher on Sunday. Why do 
you come to church and to Sunday school? 
To hear the Word of God, to learn the law of 
God. Why? In order todo it. How are we 
to do the law? Turn tothe passage in James 
which forms our lesson and read, “‘ But be ye 
doers of the word and not hearers only.’ 
Then write some of the things to be done, as 
read from the lesson: 

1. Be-slow to wrath. 

2. Put away wickedness. 

3. Bridle the tongue. 

4. Visit those in trouble. 

5. Be pure. 

The sewing teacher gives you directions or 
a law for sewing. The sloyd teacher gives 
you rules for woodwork. ‘But the law of God 
gives you rules for living. Unless you follow 
these in your words and deeds every day you 
are only a hearer of the word. Refer to the 
five things written on the board. Make prac- 
tical applications of what is involved in each 
of theséinjunctions. Is it of any use for a boy 
to know the rule, ‘‘ Be slow to wrath,” if he 
speaks a hasty word every time he is annoyed ? 
Does it make him better to know that he 
ought to put away wickedyess, while he is 
planning to “pay back’? a companion for 
some injury done him? The Jews long ago 
held the teaching of the law to be of the first 
importance. But unless the conduct carried 
out the teachings they thought it worse than 
useless to present the law. This was one of 
their wise sayings: ‘‘ Hail to him who has 
studied the law! Hail to the teacher who 
taught him! Hail to his father who permitted 
him to be taught! How blessed is he who 
studies the law! How pleasant is his conduct, 
how amiable his ways!’’? But if the conduct 
did not correspond to the teaching then they 
said: ‘‘ Woe to him who has studied the law! 
Woe to the teacher who taught him! How 
unlovely is his conduct, how wretched his 
ways!” 


» 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Nov. 26-Dec. 2. Studying Our Mercies. 
Ps. 89: 1, 2, 24-34; Isa. 63: 7-9; Eph. 1: 2-12. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


——————————— 


The eighty-ninth report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society is an excellent record 
of Bible work in many lands. The circulation 
of the Scriptures has steadily increased, last 
year’s total reaching 4,049,700 copies, which is 
about 60,000 more than that of the preceding 
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year. The reports of the colporteurs in papal 
lands especially are of singular interest, and 
from France, Spain, Belgium and Austria 
come signs of promise in spite of the opposition 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, which grows 
more systematic and bitter year after year. 
It is something of a surprise to learn of the 
good work which the society has been able to 
do in Russia during the past year. One of its 
workers acknowledges the generosity of the 
railway and steamship companies in that 
country, remarking that the colporteurs have 
been granted free passes over. thousands of 
miles of railway and hundreds of miles of 
riverandsea. Hesays: ‘‘ Thereis no pleasanter 
fact in the history of the latest year than that 
neither famine nor pestilence has lessened 
the desire to possess the Word of God.” 


Nore ba C.ek: 


PRAYER MEETING. e 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 3-9, Keeping Unspotted from the 
World. Jas. 1: 27; Rom. 12:1, 2. 

It is difficult to define this term “‘ the world,” 
and more difficult, perhaps, to form a clear 
conception of the thing for which the term 
stands. In other centuries, to the saint ab- 
sorbed in his monastic duties, the world meant 
everything outside the walls of his habitation. 
But we have come far from that idea and yet 
may not have reached an altogether satisfac- 
tory and workable theory as to just what our 
world is against which the apostle bids us 
be on our guard. We get some help by re- 
membering what Jesus said to His disciples 
about the kingdom of heaven being not here, 
not there, but within them. In like manner 
the world is either without us or within us. 
In that view of the case one does not neces- 
sarily shake the world off when he gives up 
a certain class of amusements and occupations, 
or all amusements and occupations, and be- 
takes himself to a solitary place. 

The question is a practical one for us all, 
for close to us is the world of business, with 
allits exacting duties, its eager competitions, 
its pursuit after material good. Here, too, is 
the social world, with its round of obligations 
and entertainments. Then forever within our 
own hearts is the awful pull of natural tend- 
encies to sloth and selfishness. In view of 
this modern environment of ours, how are we 
to keep ourselves unspotted from the world? 
The world spirit, the world life, it must be 
admitted, does leave its marks upon hearts 
susceptible to it. Before-we know it we shall 
be affected by its shams and its superficiality, 
its false standards and its artificial values, its 
doubts and its cynicism, its indifference to 
spiritual realities and its forgetfulness of hu- 
man sorrow and need. In short, the mighty 
rush of the world life after the things that 
yield transient pleasure and selfish satisfac- 
tions is the foe against which contention must 
be made continually by those who would, 


Through the world’s long day of strife, 
Still chant their morning song. 


To remain unspotted one must come under 
the mastery of Jesus Christ, and let Him fill 
the soul with the great interests of the 
kingdom of heaven, let Him teach us to 
apprize things at their proper values, let Him 


‘show us that the only aims worthy of striving 


for are a pure and simple heart and the power 
of ministering to others. When the kingdom 
of heaven enters the heart worldliness is 
erowded out. The well man can go with 
safety where it would be sure death for the 
sick man to venture. The man who is pan- 
oplied with Christ’s armor can go into the 
business world and engage in its activities 
and keep himself unspotted. He can go into 
the social world and enjoy in a proper fashion 
its relaxations and keep himself unspotted. 
He can go in and out freely with his fellows, 
and though in the world it will not be in him. 
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Parallel verses: Matt. 5: 13-16; 12: 43-45; 
16: 26; John 3: 16,17, 19; 14: 16,17; 15: 18-20; 
16: 33; 17: 9-19; 2 Cor. 4: 3,4; Gal. 6: 14; 1 
Tim. 6: 6-10; Tit. 2: 11-14; Heb. 11: 27; 1 
John 2: 15-17; 4: 4,17; 5: 4,5; Rev. 3: 10. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


In China as well asin India there seems to 
be what Dr. Porter of Pang-Chuang terms “a 
sort of irruption of the Roman Catholics.” 
In his district the Romanists have inaugu- 
rated a new movement, as their position has 
been strengthened by the liberality of the 
provincial officials in religions matters. The 
native priests and persons sent to manage 
affairs have coaxed the people with large 
promises, and the result is that many:in the 
villages near our own fields have suddenly 
become Catholics. Village schools with daily 
service have been started as well as Sunday 
meetings. Some of the teachers have even 
bullied the villagers into giving large sums of 
money, promising them that they should come 
to no harm if they enter the church. Of 
course this state of affairs causes our mission- 
aries much trouble and perplexity. At one 
village a few of our members are dissatisfied 
and wish to go over to the Catholics. Never- 
theless Dr. Porter writes: ‘‘One good result 
has come out of this movement. The real sin- 
cerity of our Own members has been shown. 
The simple purpose of the ‘ Jesus church,’ as 
we are called, to give men the gospel without 
any other inducement than the satisfaction of 
a good life has been made evident.” 


Only a home missionary knows what it 
means to have succeeded in erecting eight 
buildings in little towns on the Western prai- 
ries to see four of them burned when they 
were nearly completed. Such an experience 
is reported by one of our workers settled 
at Merritt, Minn., but with a parish including 
miles of the surrounding country. A neat, 
new church in Merritt and a parsonage, for 
which the pastor was obliged to pay out of his 
own slender means, as well as a hall contain- 
ing valuable church property, were razed to 
the ground. The people expected to receive 
$500 from the C. C. B. S. when the church was 
completed, $300 from the mine owners and 
more on the dedication day, but now only the 
debts are left. With indomitable persever- 
ance, however, the brave home missionary 
goes on with the work in this field, which, be 
says, is ‘‘as needy as the heart of Africa.” 
Already he has put up two and begun a third 
building since the fire. In the Home Mission- 
ary he writes: “TI shall be fearfully pinched 
and lack money to go on with; nevertheless, 
the new church frame is partly raised as I 
close. I have faith in God.” 


Atan out-station in the Western Turkey Mis- 
sion has recently been built a new church edi- 
fice, which reflects much credit upon the little 
Greek community of Zinzir Derré. More than 
a year ago an application was made to the 
Turkish Government for an official permit to 
build, and to the surprise of every one it was 
granted with no pecuniary cost, and now the 
pretty stone building has been dedicated, a 


throng of people being present at the exer- 


cises. An adjoining residence has been pur- 
chased for a parsonage. Some time ago a 
grant in aid of $1,100 was received from the 
station and the little community, with the aid 
of friends, has been successful in raising’ a 
similar amount. The chief architect, who re- 
ceived tive Turkish pounds for his services, 
gave six in aid of the building. Other Greek 
friends have shown a like generosity, and a 
contribution taken up at the dedication exer- 
cises cancels nearly the whole remaining debt. 
A cheering incident like this gives us fresh 
hope for the cause of religious liberty in down- 
trodden, oppressed Turkey. 


’ 
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A sad story comes from a Turkish mission- 
ary who has just returned to Erzroom from 
a trip to the Khanoos district. Poverty 
abounds there and hundreds of families face 
the winter with no provision for it. Flour 
has advanced to a price more than three times 
the ordinary rate, and many children have 
hardly any clothing. Some of the native 
Christians have made tbeir way over the 
border to Russia in the hope of bettering 
their condition, but for those who are obliged 
to remain the outlook is appalling. The Brit- 
ish consul stationed in the region is appealing 
to his friends in Great Britain, and the Amer- 
ican Board officials hope that generous-minded 
people in this country will send their gifts to 
Treasurer L. S. Ward, 1 Somerset Street, 


Boston. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 


Bishop Tucker’s work in Uganda, for a time 
at least, is ended, and latest tidings report 
him on his way to England. With much en- 
couragement he reviews the results of the 
past five months. More than 10,000 gospels 
have been sold, as well as 25,000 copies of” 
other bouks and reading sheets. There have 
been 153 adults and fifty-three infants bap- 
tized, nine deacons, four ministers and ten lay 
evangelists chosen from among the native 
Christians and two new stations opened, one 
in Singo and the other in Chagwe. A lasting 
peace, we trust, has been made with the 
Roman Catholics, and finally the mission of 
Sir Gerald Portal has been successfully ac- 
complished and a movement toward the aboli- 
tion of slavery has been inaugurated. The 
bishop writes that the people are coming for- 
ward for baptism in hundreds and how to 
deal with them is the problem. The work 
opened at the new stations is one of promise. 
At Chagwe Messrs. Baskerville and Crabtree 
had a congregation of 100 the first Sunday and 
of 200 the next week. The capital of the Singo 
district is thickly populated and the people 
are anxious for instruction. Over 300 books 
were sold in two days. In the smaller towns, 
also, there is a demand for instruction and 
good teachers. : 


The latest census report of the Madura Presi- 
dency contains in the chapter on religion 
some interesting facts and figures, It may 
not be generally known what a foothold the 
Roman Catholics have gained in India. Of 
the 865,528 Christians in the Presidency, 565,- 
159 are returned as Roman Catholics. The 
Protestants have increased in a far greater 
ratio but the Catholiés still outnumber them 
by two to one, approximately. In spite of 
this fact, however, a noted Hindu, who re- 
cently lectured in Boston, in speaking of the 
religions of India, said Christianity meant for 
them Protestant Christianity. One of the 
census commissioners is reported as saying 
that the reason for the greater numerical 
strength of the Catholics is that conversion to 
Roman Catholicism does not mean any radical 
change of either views or customs. 


The figures relating to education in the same 
census report are worthy of note. In this 


matter the Christian community, though stand- 


ing far ahead of the Hindu, taken as a whole, 
is still backward in many respects. It is very 
unsatisfactory to learn that, taking males of 
twenty-five and over, seventy-one per cent. 
of the Christians, seventy-six per cent. of the 
Mohammedans and eighty-two per cent. of 
the Hindus in the Presidency are illiterate. 
Among women of the same age only nine per 
cent. of the Christians, one and one-fourth per 
cent. of the Mohammedans and only one-half 
per cent. of the Hindus are educated. Those 
who assert that the Christian community is 
being over educated should ponder these facts. 
It has even been stated in the Madras Mai 
that in the matter of female education the 
members of Nair community are superior to 
the native Christians. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


LETTERS OF ASA GRAY. 


Mrs. Gray, the wife of the eminent bot- 
anist, has edited these extracts from her 
husband’s voluminous correspondence and 
in no better manner could the life and work 
of Dr. Gray have been portrayed. The 
story of his career and his remarkable ac- 
complishments is told chiefly in his own 
words. The work opens appropriately with 
a brief autobiographical sketch but this 
deals only with his earlier life. If he in- 
tended to finish it he was prevented from 
doing so. But the failure is comparatively 
unimportant because the modesty of the 
great man was such that he could’ not be 
depended upon to do anything like justice 
to himself. Nor has Mrs. Gray failed to 
illustrate his own spirit. No reader can 
help feeling that the work has been done 
in a way which would be most acceptable 
to him, were he here to read it, and there 
can be no higher commendation. 

Dr. Gray unquestionably was unsurpassed 
—it may not be too much to say that he 
was unequaled—in his own department of 
science by any American and there were 
few, if any, Europeans who were his peers, 
a fact conceded by none more readily than 
by those who most closely approximated 
his degree of learning. Harvard University 
and American scholarship in general owe 
him a debt never to- be forgotten. As a 
patient explorer and discoverer, an analyst 
and classifier, a teacher and popularizer of 
botanical knowledge, and a prolific and 
trustworthy author he won recognized and 
well deserved fame. He must have known 
more or less intimately every living bot- 
anist of repute, and his correspondence re- 
veals their universal and warm regard for 
him both as a scientist and a man. 

Quite apart from their scientific interest 
Dr. Gray’s letters also are abundantly worth 
being printed for permanent preservation. 
They are uniformly genial and_ bright. 
They reveal a winning personality, a warm 
heart, a fondness for friends and even for 
animals, a patriotism and a devout Chris- 
tian faith which every reader wiil admire. 
Dr. Gray was an unusually attractive man 
and, as his-circle of friends included many 
of the men and women best worth knowing 
in Europe as well as at home, and as many 
of their letters to him are interspersed 
among his in these volumes, the reader 
finds his time to be employed as enjoya- 
bly as profitably. Several likenesses of Dr. 
Gray increase the value of the work which 
the publishers have brought out substan- 
tially and handsomely. [Iloughton, Mifflin 
& Co. $4,00.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

We have read Dr. G. D. Herron’s most 
recent book, The New Redemption [T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 7% cents], with mingled \ad- 
miration and regret—admiration for its mo- 
tive, its earnestness, its powerful presenta- 
tion of some important truths and its glow- 
ing eloquence, and regret that its power 
of the largest usefulness should be dimin- 
ished by an occasional lack of sufficient 
discretion. We take exception to the state- 
ment that ‘competition is not law, but an- 
archy.” This is much too sweeping for a 
general assertion. It depends upon circum- 
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stances. There is, competition and compe- 
tition. It is equally an exaggeration to say 
that ‘‘ because sin has entered into the world 


some have little and some have rauch,”’ 


The world might not be any better if none 
possessed little and none much, Its moral 
and spiritual state would be very different 
from the present but not necessarily im- 
proved, and’ to say this is not to approve of 
such radical inequalities of fortune as now 
exist. We object similarly to such declara- 
tions as these, that ‘‘what we have been 
accustomed to call economic laws is the 
lawlessness of society,’? and that ‘‘as an 
institution the church is not Christian; it 
misrepresents Jesus Christ.”? The grain of 
truth in such utterances is not large enough 
to warrant such extravagant presentations 
of it. They give incorrect impressions and 
thus hinder the perception of the precise 
facts. This volume therefore needs to be 
read cautiously. It abundantly deserves to 
be read and pondered, and it will do good, 
but some of its statements may not safely 
be accepted as made. 

A clear, graphic and very helptul book 
adapted to aid the understanding of the con- 
dition and history of the early Christian 
church is Mr. O. J. Thatcher’s The Apos- 
tolic Church [Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.25]. 
It is scholarly without being pedantic, dis- 
criminating, and written in a popular, read- 
able manner. It is much like the account 
which a learned Christian «scholar would 
give in conversation with some inquiring 
young person of intelligence: It deals fairly 
with controverted points and keeps true to 
its purpose to state the simple facts and so 
as to let them do much of the work of mak- 
ing their impressions. It deserves a wide 
circulation and young people will derive 
much help from it although their elders also 
will not fail to enjoy it. The current vol- 
ume of Sermons by the Monday Club [Cong. 
S. S. Pub. Society. $1.25] is the nineteenth. 
This fact alone is-sufficient proof of the rec- 
ognized merit of the expositions of the Sun- 
day school lessons annually offered by the 
members of this club. We need only say 
that they have done their work once more 
with their customary aptness and vigor and 
the circle of their readers must increase 
steadily and permanently. 

Christ the Central Evidence of Christianity 
[Fleming H. Revell Co], by Principal Cairns, 
D. D., takes title from the second of the six 
essays which it includes. The first is a de- 
fense of belief in miracles, the third asserts 
the success of Christianity and deals with 
modern and insufficient explanations of it. 
The fourth is a study of the Present State 
of the Christian Argument from Prophecy. 
The fifth disputes the credibility of the evo- 
lution of Christianity from merely natural 
sources, and the last is an Argument for 
Christianity from the experience of Chris- 
tians. The book is a useful addition to of- 
fensive and defensive Christian literature. 

Rey. F. B. Meyer’s The Way into the Holi- 
est [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00], being a 
series of expositions of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, brings human learning and spirit- 
ual wisdom to bear upon the great theme of 
our Lord’s sacrifice and upon the lessons of 
the subject to human hearts. It is emi- 
nently practical and wholesome and very 
winningly written.—Dr. Pentecost’s book, 
Bible Studies [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00], 
containing comments on the International 
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Sunday school lessons for next year, shows 
traces of too hasty workmanship but never- 
theless will be found a thoughtful and sug- 
gestive study of the text week by week and 
adapted to successful general use. 

To many Rey. T. A. Hyde’s conception of 
Jesus in his volume Ecce Orator! Christ 
the Orator [Arena Publishing Co. $1.25] 
will appear overwrought. Probably few 
ever conceive of Christ as an orator but 
rather as a conversationalist even when ad- 
dressing considerable audiences. If Mr. 
Hyde’s book be understood as an argument 
that Jesus.was an orator in the usual sense 
of that word, it is not conclusive. But the 
author of course has the right to his own 
opinion and upon it as a basis he has built 
up a fervid, interesting and suggestive struc- 
ture which many ministers will find helpful 
and which others also will read with enjoy- 
ment and advantage. It is a decided con- 
trast to open Rev. M. J. Savage’s Jesus and 
Modern Life [George H. E}lis. $1.00], to 
which Prof. C. H. Toy has supplied the in- 
troduction. The volume contains a course 
of sermons in which the actual beliefs and 
teachings of Jesus are studied in relation to 
the earlier thought of the world and also to 
current religious problems. Mr. Savage, as 
usual, occupies the point of view of the 
extremely radical wing of Unitarians, and 
makes some assumptions and reaches some 
conclusions which we cannot indorse. The 
book is of value as an illustration of the 
work of the school of Biblical critics to 
which the author belongs, and we heartily 
concede his purpose to be candid and care- 
ful. 

Something more than forty of the short 
articles of Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, D. D., writ- 
ten originally for religious journals or for 
special occasions, compose a volume called 
Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00]. It is indeed, as it is 
termed, a miscellany, although all but a 
few of its contents are religious, the re- 
mainder dealing with patriotic themes. 
They reveal the logical and theological abil- 
ity as well as the consecrated manliness of 
their lamented author. Divisions in the 
Society of Friends [J. B. Lippincott Co. 50 
cents], by T. H. Speakman, was published 
first in 1869 in reply to an editorial in the 
Friends’ Review and the author opposes ex- 
treme loyalty to the principle of non-resist- 
ance. It has been thought worth while to 
reprint the book somewhat enlarged and 
somewhat more aggressively. 

Miss Rose Porter excels in a certain kind 
of religious writing. She discerns and sug- 
gests skillfully the deeper and more spirit- 
ual significances of common events and ex- 
periences and her successive books respond 
to wants of which everybody is conscious 
often and are genuinely helpful. Life's 
Everydayness [Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 
cents], her new volume, is addressed partic- 
ularly to women and they will value it.—— 
We approve of Uplifts of Heart and Will 
[George H. Ellis. 50 cents], a little volume 
of ethical meditations and aspirations by 
J. H. West, who seems to be a Unitarian 
minister, and commend it so far as it goes. 
But its: timid shrinking from alluding to 
Godin direct terms and its apparent anxiety 
to gratify the sense of the need of prayer 
without actually praying are pitiable and 
almost ludicrous, The author seems uncer- 
tain whether there be any God and whether, 
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if there be, it is safe and wise to address 
Him. Such a hesitating manner of ap- 
proaching the Deity is neither reverent nor 
profitable. 

POETICAL, 

The Great Remembrance, the opening 
poem in Mr. Gilder’s new book, The Great 
Remembrance and Other Poems [Céntury Co. 
75 cents], is his inspiring and appropriate 
contribution read at the annual reunion of 
the Army of the Potomac in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on June 27 last. Several, if not 
many, of the other contents of the book 
also have been given to the public already. 


That. they have been wrought carefully is’ 


plain yet they do not lack simplicity nor can 
their beauty and sometimes stateliness of 
form distract attention from their serious 
and more than passing significances. Wedo 
not sympathize with the sad and almost 
hopeless tone of the closing poems. If Irrey- 
ocable embodies the poet’s real conviction, 
he has failed to read this lifé truly The 
new edition in two handsome and convenient 
volumes, of Mr. Horace P. Chandlér’s The 
Lover's Year-Book of Poetry [Roberts Bros. 
$2.50] is very tempting. Its contents have 
to do with married life and child life, and 
there is a poem for each day of the year. 
The editor has gleaned from the best au- 
thors and on a liberal scale and the result 
is a charming pair of books for the house- 
hold. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s new edi- 
tion of Longfellow’s The Hanging of the 
Crane and Other Poems of the Home [$1.50] 
is printed and bound beautifully and has 
some excellent illustrations. Its white and 
gilt covers attract the eye and its interior 
justifies examination. It is well adapted to 
become a holiday favorite——Col. T. W. 
Higginson and Mrs. Higginson offer to the 
world under the modest title, Such As They 
Are [Roberts Bros. $1.00] some two-score 
poems, of which more than half already 
have been published in one or another peri- 
odical. They are simple but stirring, often 
uttering in verse the suggestion of some 
fact in itself only commonplace yet rich to 
the poet’s insight in lessons. But for the 
classification it would be hard to say which 
author wrote any given poem, but neither 
need be reluctant to be credited with any 
of these verses.——One thinks more of the 
significance and cares less for the metrical 
forms of Louise Imogen Guiney’s poetry 
than in the cases of most poets, and this is 
true of her volume A Roadside Harp [$1.00] 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have pub- 
lished in a somewhat odd but very taking 

_ style. The author is so true a poet that she 
causes the reader to lose himself in her verse 
and to forget to criticise. The book is de- 
lightful. Whether in the manner of the 
ballad of old or of the sonnet or some other, 
she speaks from her heart to the hearts of 
her fellowmen and always with impressive 
power. Her tribute to T. W. P.—doubtless 
the late T. W. Parsons—exhibits her skill in 
saying much in little and with felicity. 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster’s poetry, al- 
though less profound in meaning on the 
whole, is similarly aptin touching the heart. 
It puts one’s own experiences and thoughts 
inte verse. Itis broad in range of themes and 

“quite diversified metrically and uniformly 
of a high order, Some of the religious 
poems in her new book, On the Road Home 

{Harper & Bros. $1.25], appeared first in 
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our Own columns and few, if any, modern 
poets have a warmer place in the regard of 
thousands of readers. In spite of some 
rubbish in James Whitcomb Riley’s Poems 
Here at Home [Century Co. $1.50] it sells, 
and apparently for a somewhat high price, 
because its verses are pitched on a widely 
popular key. It just suits the plain people 
who do not bother about culture and are 
simple, sensible, warm-hearted and easily 
pleased. Some of the poems are ina deeper 
vein than the others and many are hardly 
more than illustrations of dialect. 

Mr. L. K. Harlow’s collection of The 
World’s Best Hymns [Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50] which the compiler illustrated in his 
most acceptable manner and to which Prof. 
J. W. Churchill supplied the introduction 
came out originally a year ago and now is 
reissued as it abundantly deserves to be. 
It is a fine collection of hymns chosen with 
excellent discrimination and now enlarged 
by the addition of a number of hymns of 
equal value with those at first selected. It 
makes a remarkably attractive book for the 
home,—Miss Rose Porter has edited a 
little book of choice selections from Tenny- 
son’s poems which she has entitled Immor- 
telles [D. Lothrop Co. $1.00]. They are 
familiar, of course, but are the more sure of 
public favor in this new form. 


STORIES, 


Mr. Crawford’s most recent book, Marion 
Darche [Macmillan & Co, $1.00], treats of 
an unhappy marriage and of some results of 
an earlier attachment on the part of the wife. 
It is not unsavory yet it is neither specially 
edifying nor strikingly agreeable. But it 
does possess the interest inherent in the 
delicate and shrewd portrayal of several pos- 
itive and contrasted characters. Lynde 


Palmer’s young people in A Question of 


Honor [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25] are bright 
and the moral of the story is sound while 
its course is entertaining. If the imperti- 
nence of one of the boys to the heroine’s 
aunt seems to be condoned unduly by the 
author, it is only because of her hearty love 
for what is healthy and sound and aspiring 
toward goodness. But that aunt is cer- 
tainly overdrawn. All turns out well, of 
course, after vicissitudes which teach their 
lessons. 

‘Two recent paper-covered novels are Rev. 
Dr. William Adams’s Born in the Whirlwind 
[Arena Publishing Co. 50 cents] and E. 
Werner’s Clear the Track [International 
News Co. 50 cents], translated by Mary S. 
Smith. Dr. Adams’s story deals with life 
in one of our own Southern States and is 
not only sensational but crude. . Yet it pos- 
sesses considerable power. If the plot were 
simpler and the style more natural it would 
be a better work. It is stated to be founded 
largely upon fact. The author of Clear the 
Track also has used exciting material with 
a bold hand and with a more assured sense 
of power. From the literary point of view 
this is the superior piece of work and in 
some particulars it is specially fresh and 
impressive. 

Light on a Dark Path [American §. 8. 
Union. $1.10], by Alida W. Graves, is a 
rather somber story, but is written dis- 
tinctly in the hope that many mourners will 
read it and will be cheered and strength- 
ened thereby. This is a noble purpose and 
we do not doubt that it often will be at- 
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tained. From the same source comes 
Sarah J. Jones’s book, None Other Name, 
or The Blacksmith of Minnaberg [$1.00], a 
short historically interesting and religiously 
helpful book. Its readers will learn to 
understand better and to prize more highly 
the fruits of the Reformation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. Barrett Wendell’s latest volume, 
Stelligeri and Other Essays Concerning 
America [Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25] 
contains seven papers. The first was sug- 
gested by the stars set against the names of 
deceased graduates in the quinquennial cat- 
alogue of Harvard University. Others are 
The Four Americap Centuries, an address 
before the public schools of Worcester, 
Mass., on Columbus Day, Oct. 21, 1892; The 
New England Puritans, read before the 
American Historical Association; Were the 
Salem Witches Guiltless? read before the 
Essex Institute at Salem; American Litera- 
ture, an address at Vassar College; John 
Greenleaf Whittier, written for the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences; and Mr. 
Lowell as a Teacher, which came out in 
Scribner's two years ago. Each of these 
essays is striking in one or another way, 
The most carefully wrought is the Vassar 
address, the most original is that on the 
Salem witches, and the most likely to inter- 
est the general reader is that on Mr. Lowell, 
The author gives his readers abundant ma- 
terial for their own thinking and in a very 
pleasant manner. 

The Century Company is accustomed to 
publish now and then a collection of proofs 
of its most striking illustrations and has 
just brought out one of the best, The Cen- 
tury Gallery [$1.50]. It contains sixty-four 
examples of the masterly work with which 
the Century and the St. Nicholas have made 
the public familiar for years. Among them’ 
may be named Frederic Remington’s Mov- 
ing the Led Horses, engraved by J. W. 
Evans; G. F. Watts’s Love and Death, en- 
graved by T. Cole; D. M. Bunker’s The 
Mirror, engraved by W. B. Closson; Kenyon 
Cox’s portrait of Augustus St. Gaudens, 
engraved by J. E. Whitney; J. F. Millet’s 
The Sheep-Shearers, engraved by W. B. 
Closson, and Sir Joshua Reynolds’s likeness 
of Miss Frances Harris, engraved by W. B. 
Closson. The volume is well adapted to 
popular taste in the choice of subjects 
while it also will delight the cultured in art 
matters by the blended delicacy and power 
with which its pictures are executed. 

The author of The Jews of Angevin Eng- 
land [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25], Mr. Jo- 
seph Jacobs, himself a Jew, has studied dil- 
igently the most ancient available public 
records and other documents and has col- 
lected and arranged chronologically in this 
book every allusion to the Jews which he 
has been able to discover from the earliest 
times down to the year 1206 when England’s 
loss of Normandy formed an important 
epoch in the internal history of the Jewish 
communities in England. His researches 
have secured him much anique and impor- 
tant material of many different kinds. He 
has made no attempt to weave it into a nar- 
rative but simply has put it on record in an 
orderly manner. No one can read it, how- 
ever, without learning much about the con- 
dition and character of the Jews during the 
centuries considered and in a most impres- 
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sive manner, for Mr. Jacobs conducts his 
readers directly to original sources. A val- 
uable appendix, etc., adds largely to the 
availability of the book and there are a few 
illustrations. 

Mr. Sidney Webster’s Misuse of Legal 
Tender [D. Appleton & Co. $1.00] is a 
timely little treatise in which it is-urged 
that the real cause of the present financial 
depression ‘‘is the misuse of legal tender in 
and since 1862, the vindication by the Su- 
preme Court of that misuse, and the possi- 
bility of new legislation in the same direc- 
tion which will impair or modify the obli- 
gation, expressed or implied, of existing 
contracts.’? We can only take space to 
commend Mr. Webster’s clear and instruct- 
ive discussion of his topic. Mrs. Joseph- 
ine S. Lowell’s study of some methods by 
which industrial peace has been sought and 
gained in many large industries both here 
and abroad is entitled Industrial Arbitration 
and Conciliation [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 
cents] and also is a well-timed and most 
suggestive book. It contains many impor- 


tant facts and figures and is temperate and- 


judicious. It is one of the excellent Ques- 
tions of the Day series. 

Mr. P. J. Hamilton’s Rambles in Historic 
Lands [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75] are of 
interest chiefly to the author and his friends. 
The experiences of the happy pair—it was 
a wedding tour—do not appear to have been 
in any respect striking and, if truth must 
be told, the writer descends to the level of 
the utter commonplace too often. The vol- 
ume is largely based upon the guide-books 
and is much below the level of most modern 
works of the sort.——Mr. P. G. Hubert, 
Jr., is the author of Inventors [Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00], the latest volume in the 
Men of Achievement Series. Franklin, Ful- 
ton, Whitney, Howe, Morse, Goodyear, Hric- 
sson, McCormick, Edison, Bell and others 
are described briefiy but sufficiently and 
interestingly and there are illustrations, —— 
A new volume of Littell’s Living Age [Lit- 
tell & Co. $2.75] is out. It contains the 
numbers for July, August and September 
last. It is as attractive as ever. 

David Swing has a permanent hold upon 
public attention and many of his utterances 
deserve special remembrance. One of his 
admirers, Miss Mary E. Pratt, has made a 
selection from these and published them in 
a little book tastefully printed and bound 
and called Art, Music and Nature [Searle & 
Gorton. $1.00]. It will be a gratification 
to many readers.——Messrs. Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co. send us a copy of the 1859 edition 
of Mr. Ruskin’s work, The Hlements of Draw- 
ing in Three Letters to Beginners [$1.50], 
with illustrations by the author. It has 
been reprinted in whole or in part a number 
of times and now is issued in response to a 
demand for it in the form in which it came 
out in 1859, no change being made except 
by adding an index.——Thomas Whittaker 
is the publisher of A Handbook for Sewing 
School Teachers [35 cents], a revised and en- 
larged edition of written instructions in use 
for some time in Emmanuel Chapel Indus- 
_ trial School in New York City. It will be 

' appreciated elsewhere. 

Among recent minor but attractive publi- 
cations may be mentioned Pools in the Sand 
[L. Prang & Co.], by Margaret May, a pleas- 
ant poetical rendering, with colored illus- 
trations, of one of Phillips Brooks’s striking 
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expressions; Madonnas of the Smoke or Our 
Mary’s Meadow [A: D. F. Randolph & Co. 
25 cents], by Emily M. Morgan, a charming 
and practically inspiring little sketch; The 
Wise Men of the East, The Crowning Day, 
Our Saviour King, Christmas Annual, and 
Recitations for Christmas, No. 4 [Biglow & 
Main Co.], the titles of which indicate their 
character; a poetical travesty on The Old 
Oaken Bucket called Dot Long-Handled 
Dipper [L. Prang & Co. 50 cents], by C. F. 
Adams (‘‘ Yawcob Strauss’’), unique in be- 
ing in the actual form of a dipper. It is 
illustrated amusingly; the Directoire Calen- 
dar for 1894 [Frederick A. Stokes Co. 50 
cents], in the shape of a screen and with 
costume pictures; and also A Calendar of 
Favorites [$1.00] having colored designs of 


children by Maud Humphrey, and a very. 


odd and quaint Chinese Lantern Calendar 
[75 cents] from the same house. 


NOTES. 


—— The Scriptures in whole or in part have 
been printed in 354 different languages or 
dialects. The American Bible Society has 
aided in translating, printing or distributing 
in ninety-five of them, 


Prof. R. T Ely’s Taxation in American 
States and Cities, published by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., has been translated into Japanese by 
Dr. Iyenaga and Mr. Shiozawa and will soon 
be printed in that language. 

— Special attention has been given of late 
in England to the collection of autographs 
and Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, 
of London, says the Bookman, have had several 
sales of nothing but autographs. As the sales 
appear to have been by auction the prices in 
their catalogue probably are those at which 
the autographs named were taken. Three 
different. letters by Mrs. Browning brought 
$23.75, $385 and $21.50 respectively. One by 
Bulwer went for $8, several by Burns for 


from $42 to $135 each, one by Byron for $42, 


two by Carlyle for $10.50 and $11.25, two by 
Coleridge for $1.25 and. $7.50, two by Cowper 
for $5.50 and $24.37, one by Charles Darwin 
for $12.50, one by Lord Beaconsfield for $3.75, 
twenty-four by George Eliot together with 
fifty-one and a manuscript by G. H. Lewes for 
$325, one by Napvuleon I. for $6.25, and one by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson for $21. 


In the. October Bulletin of the Public 
Library of the City of Boston are several re- 
publications, called ‘‘ broadsides,” of docu- 
ments relating to the American Colonies. 
They possess much interest. One is an order 
of the Lieutenant Governor, Council and 
Assembly of this State offering bounties for 
Indian scalps and prisoners, dated May 27, 
1696. Another is a facsimile of the third single 
publication of a newspaper character pub- 
lished in America. It has no title, contains 
the substance of the latest foreign mails, and 
bears date Sept. 27, 1697. The third includes 
an address of Boston merchants and others to 
Governor Hutchinson upon his recall, dated 
May 28, 1774, and also a protest against this 
address, which oddly is dated May 24, together 
with the names of both signers and protesters. 
A forth is a proclamation to the loyal citizens 
of Boston issued by General Howe upon 
superseding General Gage in command of the 
British troops after the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. Its date is Oct. 28, 1775. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK... 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
THE RIMP OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. By 5. T. 
Coleridge. pp.57. $2.00. 

I HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS. By IreneE. Jerome. 
$2.00. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. ‘ 

oa Ge GARDEN. By Margaret Deland. pp. 114. 
4.00. 
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Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. q 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ROMANS. By Harriet 
W. Preston and Louise Dodge. pp. 167. $1.25. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S READER. By Georgia A. Hods- 
kins. pp. 107. °30 cents. 


W.A. Wilde & Co. Boston. 
SELECT NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
FOR 1894. By Rey. F. N. Peloubet, D. D., and 
M.A. Peloubet. pp. 352. $1.25. 


_Jo. L. Hammett. Boston. 5 
Boston COLLECTION OF KINDERGARTEN STORIES. 
Written and collected by Boston Kindergartners. 
pp. 116. 60 cents. } 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
ICELANDIC PICTURES. By F. W. W. Howell, F. R.. 
G.S. pp.176. $3.20. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS AFTER A CENTURY. 
J.S. Dennis, D.D. pp.368. $1.50. 
NAMESAKES. By Evelyn Everett-Green. pp. 411. 
$1.50. 
Nemo. By Mrs. 0. F. Walton. pp. 192. $1.00. 
CONFIDENTIAL TALKS WITH YOUNG WOMEN. 
L. B. Sperry, M.D. pp.137. 75 cents. 
SWEET First FRuITS. Translated by Sir William 
Muir, K.C.8.1I. pp.176. $1.00. 
WISE SAYINGS. By W. A. Clouston. pp. 134. 75 


cents. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

THE RIVALS. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. pp.. 
184. $3.00. 

THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON. 
Barr. pp. 371. $2.50. 

WILLIAM JAY AND THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 
By Bayard Tuckerman. pp.185. $2.50. 

THE HISTORY OF A BEARSKIN. From the French 
of Jules de Marthold. pp.190. $1.50. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL AT COLLEGE. By Lida R. 
McCabe, pp. 194. $1.00. 

THE ROSE OF LOVE. By Angelina Teal. pp. 224. 
61.00. 
: Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY. By Andrew Carnegie. 
pp. 549. $3 00. 

THE CouURT OF LouIs XV. By Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. pp. 285. $1.25. 

EVENING TALES. By Frederic Ortoli. Translated 
by Joel Chandler Harris. pp. 280. $1.00. 


Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
Hernricn HEINe’s Lire. Told in His Own Werds- 
Edited by Gustav Karpeles. pp. 375. $1.75. 
THE DAYS OF LAMB AND COLERIDGE. By Alice E. 
Lord. pp. 381. $1.25. 
NoveL Notes. By Jerome K. Jerome. pp. 295. 


T. Nelson & Sons. New York. 

In THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY, By Evelyn Everett- 
Green. pp. 562. $1.75. Bi 
TORCH-BEARERS OF HisTORY. By Amelia H. Stir- 

ling, M.A. pp.166. 80 cents. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 
FRANKIE BRADFORD’S BEAR. By Joanna H. Math-- 
ews. pp. 253. $1.25 
THE TABLE TALK OF MARTIN LUTHER. 
75 cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR. By Frances Browne. 


By Rev. 


By 


By Amelia E. 


pp. 141. 


pp. 94. $2.00. 
THE STORY OF AUNT PATIENCE. By Mary D 
Brine. pp.110. $2.50. - 4 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 2 yols. pp.590 and 
609. $2.00. 


The Christian Literature Co. New York. 
Tue RELIGIOUS FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By H. K. Carroll, LL.D. pp. 449. $2.50. 
THE LIGHT PRINCESS AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 
By George MacDonald. pp. 305, $1.75. 
Thomas Whattaker. New York. 
CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. By Archdeacon F. W. 
Farrar, D.D. pp.351. $1.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co, New York. 
JOHN B. GoucH. By Carlos Martyn. pp.336. $1.50. 
George Gottsberger Peck. New York. 
ON THE Cross. By Wilhelmine von Hillern. pp- 
442, $1.00. 
Richmond, Croscup & Co. New York. 
AN UNKNOWN HEROINE. By L. E. Chittenden. 
314. $1.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


pp- 
Philadelphia. 


QuEECHY. By Elizabeth Wetherell. pp. 642. $1.00.. 


, PAPER COVERS. 


J. B. Millet Co. Boston. 

FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORKS. Edited 
by J. K. Paine, Theodore Thomasand Karl Klauser.. 
Parts 21-24. 50 cents each. 4 , 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
THE BaBy’s STocKinG. By Mrs. G. A. Paull. 26 


cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cholmondeley. pp. 383. 
50 cents. 

Five Points House of Industry. 
Forty YEARS AT THE FIVE 
Barnard. pp.79. 50 cents. 
Howard Publishing Co. Detroit. 

Sir FRANCIS BACON’s CIPHER STORY. Discovered 
and deciphered by O. W. Owen, M.D. pp. 198. 50 
cents. 


New York. 
ornts. By W. F- 


MAGAZINES. 
October. CRITICAL REVIEW. 
November. BOOKMAN.—BOOK REVIEWS.—PHRENO~ 


LOGICAL JOURNAL.—POPULAR ASTRONOMY.—BLUE, 
AND GRAY.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE AND REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.— 
EXPposiTOR.—GOOD HOUSEK EEPING.—PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL REVIEW.—FORTNIGHTLY.—SILVER CROSS.— 
Music REVIEW.—NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


December. QuIVER. 
pn Un 
Whatever makes men good Christians makes 
them good citizens.—Daniel Webster. 
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Harper’s Periodicals for 1894. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Some of the Attractions for the Coming Year: 


Stories of the Wild West. By Gwen Wister. 
Articles on India. Written and Illustrated by Edwin Lord Weeks. 
Parisian Sketches. By Richard Harding Davis. 
The Japanese Seasons. Written and Illustrated by Alfred Parsons. 
Russian and German Articles. By Poultney Bigelow. 
Mexican Papers. Written and Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 
Rome in Africa. By William Sharp. 
Vignettes of Manhattan. By Brander Matthews. 
Scientific Contributions. By St. George Mivart. 
Dramatic Sketches of the French Revolution. By William McLennan. 
Athletic Sports. Special Illustrated Articles. 


TWO STRIKING SERIALS: 


Trilby. Written and Illustrated by George du Maurier. 
The Golden House. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
William Dean Howells’s Literary Reminiscences. 


Abbey’s Illustrations to the Com- 
edies of Shakespeare. 


SHORT STORIES 


By the foremost writers, including 
Richard Harding Davis, Mary 
E. Wilkins, George A. Hibbard, 
Thos. Nelson Page, Constance 
Fenimore Woolson, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, etc. 


Subscription, $4.00 a Year. 


Harper's BAZAR. 


EXCLUSIVE FASHIONS 


FROM 


Paris, Berlin, New York. 
WORTH DESIGNS, 


Specially drawn and engraved for 
the BAZAR, in Paris. 


PATTERN SUPPLEMENTS, 
Indispensable alike to the Modiste 
and the Home Dressmaker. 


ENTERTAINING SERIALS, 
BY 


WILLIAM BLACK and WALTER BESANT. 
ESSAYS AND SOCIAL CHATS, 
BY “ 
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Helen Watterson, 
Christine Terhune 
Herrick. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Katharine De Forest, 
Marion Harland, 


Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, 
William Elliot Griffis, 
Charles F. Thwing, 


BSBtSVetVsetQetBs 


Cooking and Serving. 
PRACTICAL ARTICLES BY 
Anne F. Springsteed, 
Mary Stuart Smith, 
Eliza R. Parker, 
Mary J. Safford, and others. 


Amateur Theatricals. 
PLAYS AND COMEDIES BY 
Fannie Aymar Matthews, 
Grace L. Furniss, 
Rosemary Baum, and 
W.G. Van Tassel Sutphen. 


OUT-DOOR SPORTS AND IN-DOOR GAMES. 


MUSIC AND ART: Bright papers by the best writers. 


EMBROIDERY AND NEEDLEWORK: By Candace Wheeler 
and Mary C. Hungerford, 


COFFEE AND REPARTEE: By John Kendrick Bangs, 
WOMEN'S CLUBS: Informing and thoughtful articles. 


CHARMING SHORT STORIES, 
BY 
Mary E. Wilkins, Louise Stockton, Bessie Chandler, Marie 
Louise Pool, Ruth MecEnery Stuart, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Dora KRead Goodale, and ethers. 


Subscription, $4.00 a Year: 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A JOURNAL OF CIVILIZATION. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES 


On subjects of public interest will be contributed to the WEEKLY by 
the writers best qualified to discuss them. During 1893 among such 
contributors were numbered the Hon. Carl Schurz, F. R. Coudert, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Senator Wolcott, Congressman Warner, 
G. W. Childs, Joseph H. Choate, Emilio Castelar, Prof. Taussig, of 


‘Harvard University, and Prof. Richard T. Ely. 


A Serial Story by MARY E. WILKINS 


Will appear during the year. 


PUBLIC EVENTS ARMY AND NAVY 


Described and illustrated. News and Notes. 


SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


J BY — 
W. T. Smedley, A. B. Frost, Frederic Remington, 
Howard Pyle, C. S. Reinhart, Albert E. Sterner, 
T. de Thulstrup, W.H. Hyde, Charles Graham, 


Victor Perard, 
H. M. Wilder, 


R. F. Zogbaum, 
E. W. Kemble, 


‘“AMATEUR SPORT,”’’ 
“THIS BUSY WORLD,”’ 
‘“MUSIC AND DRAMA,”’ 
PORTRAITS. 


SHORT STORIES, py such 
writers as Richard Harding 
Davis, A. Conan Doyle, Walter 
Besant, Miss Murfree, John 
Kendrick Bangs, Will Carleton, 
T. A. Janvier, Brander Matth- 
ews, Howard Pyle, and Eva 
Wilder McGlasson. 


P. S. Newell, 
and others. 


Subscription, $4.00 a Year. 


Harper’s Young People 


SERIAL STORIES. 


Cadet Days, A Story about Cor- 
poral Pops, by Capt. Charles 
King, U.S.A. 

A New ‘‘Partner’’ Series, Tales 
of the West and Northwest, by 
Kirk Munroe. 


One Little Creole Girl, Queer 
Life in New Orleans, by Ruth 
McEnery Stuart. 

Across the Range, Running Over with Adventures, 


by James Otis. 
Captured by the Navajoes, A Tale of War and Peace, 


by Capt. C. A. Curtis. 
STORIES FOR BOYS. STORIES FOR GIRLS. 
VONKITTS’s STRATAGEM, 


THE CLOWN’s LITTLE Boy, 
by ROGER STARBUCK. 


by SOPHIE SWETT. 
JASPER FELTON’S REWARD, THROUGH FIRE AND SMOKE, 

by Wm. MuRRAY GRAYDON. by W. THOMSON. 
AN ANGEL WITH LOTS 0’ NERVE, A CIRCUS IN THE COUNTRY, 

by JOHN JAMESON GIBSON. by JOHN GILMER SPEED. 
NUMBER 100, 


OLD JEREMIAH HADDAM’sS WHIM, 
by WILLIAM DRYSDALE, 


by HENRY CLEMENT HOLMES, 
TRUE TALES OF DARING. EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS, 


A Portrait Reception. 
Kidnapped Sailors. 


Gur Country. 
A Duel with Marpoons. An Evening with V. 
Held Captive by Savages. Farm Legends. 
A Desperate Fight. , 


Hints for Young Entertainers. 
- OTHER ATTRACTIONS: 

Christmas and otber Extras, which contain Complete Stories, illus- 
trated, and are free to all subscribers; special Holiday Numbers; por- 
traits of Longfellow and Irving, superbly.engraved and printed on 
paper suitable for framing; Worth While Prizes, for Needlework, Pen 
Drawing, Handicraft, etc., valued at from 50 cents to $100 each in cash 5 
and the Round Table, to which belong more than a quarter of a million 
“Knights” and ‘ Ladies.” 


Subscription, $2.00 a Year. 
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Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions, 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied by Post-Office Money Order or Draft. When no time 
is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current Number. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS. 


Old Court Life in France. 


By Francus Exvuior. Fifth edition, with pref- 
ace addressed by the author to her American 
readers. Two volumes, octavo, gilt tops, 
32 illustrations, $4.00; half calf, $8.00. ~ 


These charming. volumes, which have retained a de- 
served favor with two generations of readers, are well 
worthy of the new and attractive form that bas been 
given tothem. The personal episodes and stories pre- 
sented have a dramatic interest of their own and have 
been accepted also as admirable characterizations of 
the historic personages about whom the stories turn. 


Woman in France During 
the 18th Century. 


By Jut1a KAavanaGH. Two volumes, octavo, 
with portraits on steel, $4.00; half calf, $8.00. 
In France, during the eighteenth century, a group of 

remarkable women exercised a power so distinctive 
and important as to be probably without a parallel in 
the history of their sex. Studies, therefore, of such 
women as Mme. de Maintenon, Mme. de Tencin, Mme. 
du Chatelet, Mme. de Pompadour, Mme. Necker, Mme. 
de Genlis, Mme. de Staél, Mme. Roland, Mme. Tallien 
and Charlotte Corday, while possessing a personal and 
romantic interest, have value for the light thrown upon 
events of history. It has seemed to the publishers that 
the present generation of American readers would 
gladly welcome the ‘presentation of Miss Kavanagh’s 
famous book in a fresh and attractive form. 


The Story of Parthia. 


By Grorce RAw.Linson, author of ‘‘ The Story 
of Ancient Egypt,’ “The Story of Phe- 
nicia,’? etc. Volume thirty-seven in the 
‘Story of the Nations”’ Series. 12mo, with 
maps and illustrations, cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, $1.75. 

“ The volume is an interesting addition to the valuable 
series ‘ The Story of the Nations.’ It reveals firm ground 
of rational historical continuity in a period where many 
readers might suppose a great gulf to be fixed. Canon 


Rawlinson has made himself an authority on this period 
of history.”—J/. ¥. 7ribune. 


Chinese Nights’. Entertain- 


ments. 


Forty stories recorded by ADELE M. FIELDE. 
Illustrated by Chinese artists. Octavo, in 
the series of ‘‘ Fairy Tales of the Nations.”’ 
$1.75. 

_ These charming fairy tales for children were heard 

by the writer as they were told in Swatow vernacular 

of Southern China. Llustrations were prepared, under 


the direction of the author, by native artists in the 
school of the celebrated painter, Go Leng. 


Studies of Travel. 


By E. A. Freeman, author of ‘“ History of 
Sicily,” etc. Part I.,Greece. Part 11., Italy. 
Each complete in one volume. With fron- 
tispiece, 16mo, 75 cents. 

These volumes, the fruit of travel toward the close of 
the author’s life, are mainly devuted to historical and 
archeological studies. While interesting to many 


classes ot readers they should prove of special value to 
cultivated travelers, 


The Home, or Life in 
~oweden. 


By FreprixA Bremer. Uniform with 
Temoor edition of ‘‘ Lorna Doone.”’ 
volumes, gilt top, $2.50. 


the 
Two 


Miss Bremer’s great romance was first published in 
this country by G. P. Putnam in 1850, under an arrange- 
ment with the author, N. P. Willis spoke of this great 
novel as ‘fone of the most sterling of novels, a story 
which will outlive change and will be accepted by suc- 
cessive generations,” and time has justified Mr. Willis’s 
judgment of the work. The novel is well worth reading 
for its sweetness and freshness, but it has also a per- 
manent value and interest in the charming pictures 
presented of home life in Sweden. 


Parables from Nature. 


By Mrs. AtFreD GaTty. Twovolumes. (First 
and Second Series). Illustrated by Paul de 
Longpré. Each $1.75. 


The Coral Ship: 


A Story of the Florida Reefs. By Kirk Mun- 
ROE, author of ‘‘Cab and Caboose,” ‘‘ Under 
Orders,” ete. (No. IV. in the “Rail and 
Water” Series.) Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
Descriptive prospectuses of the“ Story of the Nations” 

and the * Heroes of the Nations,” and quarterly “ Notes,” 


giving full description of the season’s publications, sent on 
application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 
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Che Sunday School Gines 


Is a sixteen-page weekly paper, going to more than 150,000 
pastors, superintendents, teachers and Bible students of all 
denominations. It brings to their aid the ablest Christian 
scholarship of the world. At the same time a remarkably 
low subscription price places the paper within the reach of 
any school. A hint of what the paper contains tells the 
story of its popularity and helpfulness. 

Editorials and Special Articles. Besides the editors, such writers 
as President Dwight, Bishop J. H. Vincent, Professors Sayce, Hilprecht, 
Green, Osgood and Fisher, the Rev. Drs. J. R. Miller and Robert Ellis 
Thompson, treat various themes of living interest. There are also 


poems from Richard Burton, Frank Dempster Sherman, Susan 
Coolidge, Margaret E. Sangster, and others. 


International Lesson Helps for the senior, intermediate, and 
primary-class teachers, are prepared by Bishop H. W. Warren, Pro- 
fessors Beecher, Riddle, and Wells; the Rev. Drs. Geikie, McLaren, 
and Schauffler; Canon Tristram, H. Clay Trumbull, Faith Latimer, 
Julia E. Peck, and others. 


Methods of Work full of suggestion to the pastor, the superintendent, 
and the teacher, are discussed and illustrated by writers of practical 
experience in every phase of Christian activity. 


Book Reviews. In addition to the usual reviews of new publications of 
general interest, frequent mention will be made of recent books 
designed for the Sunday-school library. 


For the Children bright stories and poems from the best writers are 
given each week. Edward A. Rand, Clara Doty Bates, George Cooper, 
J. MacDonald Oxley, Emily H. Miller, and many others, contribute to 
the children’s column. 


The paper costs only ad (ents a year in pack- 
ages of five or more to one address. School clubs of two or 
more to individua. addresses, $1.00. . One free copy with 
every ten in a club of either kind, Single copies, $1.50; 
to ministers, missionaries and theological students, $1.00. 
Any one who can afford any religious paper can afford 
The Sunday School Times. Can you afford to be without 
it? Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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uibet’s Sclect Notes. 


J is conceded by leading Sunday-School Workers, 
the world over, that Dr. Peloubet gathers in the 
“Select Notes”? a collection of facts, incidents, expla- 
nations, illustrations, and interpretations bearing on 
the International Lessons that makes this book 
an indispensable assistant to every teacher of * 
the Word. 


‘PRICE, CLOTH, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


WE SEND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE to any 
oue whosends postal request for them. Address 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 
25 BROMFIELD ST., - - BOSTON, 
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(JUST ISSUED.) 


WITHIN COLLEGE WALLS. 


By PRESIDENT THWING. 
l6mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.00. 
“ An earnest, eloquent, and convinciug vindication of 


the value of a college education, not only as a means of THE KING OF JUVENILES. No book 


ennobling and enriching the individual character and h Se 

thus indirectly benefiting the community, but also. from u ; as eve 

a utilitarian point of view, as the best means of fitting peen made for young people which compares in 
value, or has had one-tenth the sale of this great 


a man to succeed in whatever calling in life he may Xu € 
choose.” — Cleveland Leader. anne: Millions of copies have beem 
i recel ri sold. The new volume for 1893-4 is just ready, 
Pont; postive om rec pee ute ree ey and has over 200 large and entirely new pictures, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, several new stories, (each a book in itself), and 


° . : hundreds of short stories, anecdotes, etc. The 
Se eae | oe a best Xmas present possible for boysand gis of 


allages. Order from your bookseller or of us, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By Prof: HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 

W. G. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. -} °' 

“Every one should read this little book,” —Athenzum. 


23 November 1893 
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A New Series of Genuine Imported Teachers’ Bibles. 


The International Teachers’ Bibles. 


THE SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED 


Following is a partial list of those who assistedin & e@) Rev. Hugh McMillan, D. D., LL. D., F. B.S. E., Scot- 
the preparation of the NEW INTER- land. 
NATIONAL HELPS OR AIDS. Rey. Alfred Plummer, M. A., D. D., formerly Fellow of 


Trinity College, Oxford, England. 
Rey. C. H. H. Wright, D. D., M. A., Ph. D., Editor, Rev. J. B. Heard, M. A., Caius College, Cambridge, and 


England. Hulsean Leeturer in the University of Cambridge, 
Rey. James Stalker, D. D., author of ‘‘Imago Christi,” England. 
Scotland. 


Rey. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D. D., Sunday School Journal, 
New York. 
Theophilus G. Pinches, M. R. A.S., British Museum, 


Rey. Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


Rev. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. . London. 
Rey. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Editor The Congreyation- Ww. R. Harper, Ph. D., President Chicago University, 
alist, Boston. Chicago. 


Rey. A. R. Faussett, D. D., Canon and Prebendary of 
York, England. 


Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., New York. 


Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 


\ Major C. R. Conder, R. E. D.C. L., LL. D., M.R.A.S., 
P England. 


.. . LONDON CLEAR TYPE EDITION. . . 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED HELPS. FINE BINDINGS. MINIMUM SIZE. 
NEW ITAPS. CLEAR PRINT. MODERATE PRICES. ¢ 


The only Teachers’ Bibles Having New Helps or Aids Pre- 
pared by both American and English Scholars. — 


An ENTIRELY NEW SERIES of MAPS has been PREPARED EXPRESSLY for the 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLES, FROM ACTUAL SURVEY BY MAJOR CONDER, OF 
the PALESTINE EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS in ‘the NEW HELPS .or AIDS have been prepared by 
THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES, ESQ., DEPARTMENT of EGYPTIAN and 
ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES, BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON. 


Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with large, clear type, durably 
bound, with modern practical ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new REVISED MAPS, 
and reasonable in price? The International Bibles answer the above re- 
quirements. 


Nearly two hundred and fifty different, styles in Plain Text, Reference and Teachers « 
Bibles, ranging in price from 30 cents to $15.00. Sold by all First-class Book- 


sellers. Ask your dealer for them and take no other. Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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Both THt CENTURY ($4.00 a year) and ST. NICHOLAS ($3.00 a year) are published 
by The Century Co., 33 East r7th St., New York. All dealers and the publishers take 
subscriptions. New subscribers should begin with November, first number of new volumes. 


POLOVVOIVSLEVSVOVEDSOSIS 


i) mM 


New Novels 


Have been secured by The Century Co. 
for publication in their magazines 


J 
(j)  “Pudd’nhead 
‘N Wilson” 


! 
NN 
Ky 
q ) 
A dramatic and humorous 
AMERICAN NOVEL 
begins in the December 


CENTURY 


MAGAZINE 


The most superb Christmas number 


ever issued 
Ready everywhere Friday, December rst. 


J 


“Tom Sawyer 
Abroad” 


A delightful story for boys and 
girls, begins in the 
reat pesakiee ee Number 


m SIN ICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
, Now for sale everywhere, price 25 cents. | 
BRO GVBOD LS 


E 
! 


SY an ar de CARDS BY*MAIL: =... 


Christmas comes but once a year 
And when it comes it brings good cheer 


and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 


tashionable correspondence. 


SPEGIAL OFFER. 


Our card and booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Christmas time. 

We will send the first six packages for $8.25, post-paid, or 
the complete set of nine packages for $5.40, post-paid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, 

No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 fine Christ- 
mas Cards, together with a cut-out fancy shaped Transpar- 
ency Card. 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and 
finer Cards, together with a fime Card with a frosted mat, and 
Easel attachment, inclosed in protector and envelopes. 

No. 3.— For #1.00, and 6 Cents for Postage, a selection of 25 
a gate Cards, also a cut-out Kitten Ladder Easel Card. 
No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 
of our finest Folding Cards, rosernee with a handsome Card 

and Jeweled Mat with Easel back. 

No. 5 ue -—For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 beautiful 
cards, 

No. 6.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Christmas 
Booklets, including one shaped Booklet. 

No. %.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 handsome 
Souvenir Booklets, together with a Souvenir Booklet of 
Bishop Brooks and Trinity Church, etched. 

No. 8.-BIRTHDAYW PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine 
Cards, assorted. 

No. 9.-SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 
Cards, assorted. 

FOR TEACHERS. 50 Beautiful Cards, some fancy shaped 

and frosted, no two alike, for $1.00, and 

§ cents for Postage. Better assortment, $2.00, and 10 cents for 

Postage. A very choice selection, $3.00, and 20 cents for Postage. 

And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. 

PAPER BY THE POUND. We guarantee our prices lowest 

in America. Sample sheets of 
paper and envelopes from 1@ cents a pound and upward, with prices 


These papers are the correct sizes and finish for 


On orders of $10 and over, we will prepay freight charges to nearest rail- 
road station. 


Club your orders with friends and take advantage of this. 


Agents and dealers should cor respond with ws. 


Tandsome boxes of fine stationery, 


plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, 


$1.00 to $2.00 each, sure to give satisfac tion. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon!Street, Boston. 


BRADFORD ACADEITY, bradford, Mass. 
SOCIAL REUNION. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all former teachers 
and pupils of Bradford Academy to a reunion at the 
VENDOME, Boston, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1893, 
from 2 to 6 P.M. ’ Lunch at 3. aa o’clock, followed by 
addresses, Charge a plate, $1.5) Husbands cordially 
invited. Apply for tickets et tb Nov. 18, to 

Miss M. C, BARSTOW, Bradford, Mass. 


‘ 


New YorK, NORTH GRANVILLE. 
ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


23 November 1893 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 


still maintains a ana Pe G Literary Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 


The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


A NEW SERIES. NEW SERIAL STORIES. 
COPYRIGHTED TRANSLATIONS. 


As heretofore, THE Livinc AGE will present 
in convenient form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com- 
pleteness; representing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress. 

ia@>- Translations expressly for THE LivinG 
AGE.and copyrighted will be a notable feature. 

Arrangements have been already made for Two 
Serial Stories of exceptional interest, One, 
entitled Manette Andrey—a Picture of Life dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, from the French of Paul °* 
Perret, will begin with the first issue of the 


New Series, January Ist. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


to obtain either one of three valuable works, each 
in two large octavo volumes, handsomely bound 
in cloth or half-seal, with THE Livinc AcE for 
from soc. to $1.00 more than the price of the latter 
alone. 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a set. 

8a5~ No library is complete without them, 

Send for descriptive circulars, 

a> To all New Subscribers for the year 1S94, 
remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscerip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.oo per year, free of 
postage. 

Sample copies of THE Livine AGE, 15c, cach. 

4a Rates for clubbing THe Livine AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 


Appress LEITTELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, 
1 Somerset Street. 


From all publishers. 


BIBLES Every grade and price. 
Devotional Books (res 
BOOKS 


We supply any book, by any publisher, to 
churches, Sunday Y schools, students and the gen- 
eral reader at lowest prices. Special attention 
given to mail orders. 


Theological and 
miscellaneous 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. - 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society. 


Completion of the New Edition of the 


VARIORUM TEACHERS BIBLE, 


with its invaluable Variorum Footnotes and 
its incomparable 


Aids to Bible Students. 


This new edition of the Variorum Teacher’s 
Bible is not merely a Reference Bible with 
the Teacher’s Aids appended, but, in addition, 
it contains on the same page as the Text, in foot- 
notes, a complete digest of the various Ren- 
derings and Readings of the original text from 
the very best authorities. : 


Descriptive Price List will be mailed free on 
application to 


E. od Ie B. YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 


23 November 1893 


Letters of Travel. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


8vo0. 392 pages, cloth, gilt top, - $2.00. 
CONTENTS: 


First Journey Abroad. 1865-1866. 

In the Tyrol and Switzerland. 1870. 

Summer in Northern Europe. 1872. 

From London to Venice. 1874. 

England and the Continent. 1877. 

In Paris, England, Scotland and Ireland. 1880. 
A Year in Europe and India. 1882-1883. 
England and Europe. 1885. 

Across the Continent to San Francisco. 

A Summer in Japan. 1889. 

Summer of 1890. Last Journey Abroad. 


These Letters have been selected from his corre- 
spondence with members of his family, and are a 
record of his travel and experiences. A few of 
them were printed in the August and September 
numbers of The Century, and were read witb very 
general interest. One paper in noticing them said: 
** Nothing reyeals so impressively the ‘ great heart’ 
of this unique man as these letters, written, of 
course, with no thought of publication. In a single 
paragraph he tells us more of the people whom he 
visited and the practices and customs which he saw 
than others do in a volume.” 


Another says: ‘‘ Mr. Brooks describes his experi- 
ences with that winning artlessness characteristic 
of his conversation, and many little expressive 
phrases will be found to delight the reader.” 


1886. 


THE - - 


Phillips Brooks Calendar. 
A Block Calendar for 1894. 


With a leaf to tear off for every day, giving a 
short selection. 75 cents. 


For Sale at the Bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


The “AUTHORS’ GROUP,” representing the 
following celebrated authors : — 
HOLMES, 


LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, ( 
HAWTHORNE, LOWELL, AGASSIZ, 
ALCOTT and MOTLEY. 


Also the ** EMINENT WOMEN,” a companion 
group of lady authors. Fioe Artotype, 22 x 28 plate 

aper; borders handsomely illustrated from scenes in 
fives and writings of the authors. 

Single copies. $1.50; pair, #2 50. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NOTMAN PHOTO. CO., 


_3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for CATALOGUES of the works of 


Strong, Pierson, Cuyler, Thwing, 
Behrends, Dixon, Crafts, and Loomis, 
and other useful gift books, to 


THE BAKER -& TAYLOR CO., 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY. ™*snpec oubte rart of 


=e 


JOURNAL. 


Comprising a beautiful colored Fashion Plate of 
Evening, Ball and Faney Ball Dresses for ladies and 
Children. Colored Designs for Useful dolls 
and Pincushions. The Gigantic Supplement, with 
a large number of Winter Paris Fashions and Designs 
in Faney Work. A Supplement of Christmas Stories. 

“A Supplement of Music. A Supplement of Christmas 
Amusements. Special Christmas Cookery, ete. The 
Commencement of Two New Serial Stories, Sev- 
eral Complete Stories. Special Fashion Articles. — 
the beautiful colored picture, ** Little Red Riding 
Hood,” Price 60 cents, including all the Supplements. 
#4.00 a year, post paid. For sale by all newsdealers, and 

The International News Company, New York. | 
[Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 


Also, 
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Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 


14 New 


All of them suitable for 
Books. 


S. S. Libraries. 
My Life and Times. 


By Cyrus Hamuin, D.D. Price $2.50. 

It has taken some urging to persuade Dr. Hamlin to write the story of his life, but the result has been 
worth the effort, both to him and his friends. His life has been an extremely interesting one, and no 
one could haye written of it more entertainingly. 

Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away Land. By Rey. Cras. C. Tracy. 

The trials and blessings of foreign missionary work form the theme of this volume. 

takes us into his confidence and lets us know the essential features of his experience. 
The Mississippi Schoolmaster. By HenrierrA Matson. Price $1.50. 
What two colored boys achieved and endured during a winter’s teaching. The sketch gives a clearer 


archon into the work by and for the Southern negroes than hundreds of pages of statistics and reports 
could do. 


Two Volunteer Missionaries. By S. W. Ponn, Jr. Price $1.25. 

This book deals with the mission to the Dakota Indians, one of the most interesting, as it has been one of 
the most successful, missionary endeavors of our time. Frontier life and pioneer missionary work are 
graphically pietured, 

At Mount Desert. By Mitprep FArirrax. Price $1.50. 


The story of a summer at the beautiful island on the Maine coast, whose delights of scenery the author 
sets forth with a loving and facile pen. 


Price $1.25. 


The missionary 


Bertha’s Summer Boarders. By Linniz S. Harris. Price $1.25. 
What two deyoted Christian young people accomplished im the little village where they spent their 
summer, A very suggestive story for those who go away for summer outings. ; 


Comrades. By FANNIn E. NewBerry. Price $1.25, 


The author of “ Brian’s Home” does not write a poor story. This tells of a poor boy, taken up by a 
bachelor doctor and his nephew, trusted, then suspected, running off, but vindicated, and finally fully 
adopted as a brother to the nephew. 

The House on the Beach. By Jut1A McNarr Wriaut. Price $1.50. 

“The House on the Beach” is a small cottage in which live Ralph Kemp, his son and two daughters 
Kemp is a man of refinement and education but a drunkard. A powerful temperance story. 
Jack Jr. By Sanity Camppenu. Price $1.50. 


Two street Arabs, Jack and Jack Jr., form a friendship which proves very helpful to both in the Christian 
life on which they soon enter. Jack loses his life early while trying to save a friend and Jack Jr. is left 


es a story of his school life, with its record of manly Christian character, forms the larger part of 
ne book, 

Lonely Hill and Its Possibilities. By M. L. Witper. Price $1.50. 

. The children in an out-of-the-way place form a mission band, and though they are at first inclined to think 


that they can give neither time, money nor personal effort, find that they can do much more than they sup- 
posed possible. 
Patty’s Granduncle. By Mrs. HrLEN PEARSON BARNARD. 


A new book by this pepaine writer is always hailed with delight. 
charmingly told with muc 


Price $1.50. 
This story is full of incident, 
tenderness and with frequent touches of refined humor. 
Prince Rupert’s Namesake. By Emity WEAVER. Price $1.50. 


By the author of the prize story, *‘ My Lady Nell,’ and “‘ The Rabbi’s Son.” <A story of peculiar interest 
far EE te the great plague which swept over London in 1563-64 and with the persecution which just 
preceded it, 


Robert Hardy’s Seyen Days. By CuAriurs M. Sumtpon. Price 90 cents. 


A story of real life, often dramatic and always of intense interest, while treating in an able and helpful 
manner some of our most important social problems. A book for young men. 


The Twentieth Door. By CuArtEes M. SHELDON. Price $1.25, 


The Twentieth Door is the Twentieth Century. The story is by the author of “ Richard Bruce,” published 
last year, and, like that,‘takes hold upon the heart. Farm and college life alternate. Young people will be 
interested and inspired by it. 


It is 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society—Boston and Chicago 


‘ 


For Sunday Schools 


PILGRI 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 
STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 


Bible 
Studies 


Distinct 
Courses 


Course I, 
Course II. 
Course III. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


Course lil. A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 

A two years’ course, to be published in quarterly parts, beginning January 1, 1894. Four grades: 
Senior, Intermediate, Junior and Lesson Picture Cards. The first year covers the Bible history from 
the Creation to the coronation of Saul; the second year will trace the history of the Israelites from the 
beginning of the kingdom until the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 


Course II. A STUDY OF THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST. 


In fifty-two lessons. In quarterly parts, or each grade (except cards) complete in one volume, 
Four grades: Senior, Intermediate, Junior, and Lesson Picture Cards. 

Courses If and III follow the outline method, taking large portions of Scripture in a single 
lesson and studying them historically rather than textually. The_arrangement of the material is 
chronological. Each lesson is’ handled in such a way as td\give just the help absolutely 


necessary, and no more. pital ee 
Course 1. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1894. 
Six grades: the Teacher; Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. Little Pilgrim Lesson Paper, 
Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 
THE INDUCTIVE METHOD, introduced into the Pilgrim Series of International Lesson Helps 
about three years ago, has had 


a fair trial and has proved a great success. Zhe Lesson Questions and 
The Word and Phrase Sluties are worthy of special notice, while Whe Lesson Work for the Week, 
Lesson Themes and Seek-further Questions furnish special incentives for a thorough study of the lesson. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS. 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Soul of the Bishop. 


By Joun STRANGE WINTER, author of | 


* Bootles’ Baby,’? “The Other Man’s 

Wife,” etc. Handsomely illustrated, 

with frontispiece portrait of the author. 

12mo, cloth, price $1.25. 

“¢Robert Elsmere,’ ‘John Ward, Preacher’ and 
‘The Soul of the Bishop’ are all thoroughly worth 
reading, and they al! find their central motive in 


the conflict of a supersensitive conscience which 
detracts not a whit from the value of each. ‘The 


Soul of the Bishop’ is a strong book and the ques- | 


tions which it asks are too pertinent to be perma- 
nently evaded.”—Zvening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 
The Larger Life. 


By Henry Austin Apams, M. A., with por- 
trait of the author. Cloth, 12mo, price 
$1.00. 

This is Father Adams s reply tothe cry of criticism 


which broke over him upon his becoming a Catholic. 
Dedicated ‘‘ To My\ Former Parishioners.’ 


Told by the Colonel. 


By W. L. ALDEN, author of ‘A Lost Soul,” 
“Trying to Find Europe,” etc. Tllus- 


trated by Richard Jack and Hal Hurst. | 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


‘The Colonel’s repertory is of the funniest. 
No human being ever could work the qualifying 
adjective as does. Mr. Alden.”’—WNew York Times. 


The Bedouin Girl. 


By S. J. Hicernson, author of ‘A Princess 
‘ot Java,’’ ete., richly illustrated by J. 
Steeple Davis. With frontispiece por- 
trait of the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘The Bedouin Girl” is a stirring novel, abounding 

in graphie pictures of Bedouin life, including the 

thrilling incidents of the passage of the Haj or “Holy 

Pilgrimage from Bagdad through the Desert to the 

Sacred Cities. The atmosphere of the book is as 

Oriental as that of the ‘Arabian Nights.”” A power- 

ful and entrancing work. 


The Curb of Honor. 


By M. BeruHam-Epwarps, author of ‘‘ The 
Romance of a French Parsonage.”’ Cloth, 
12mo, price $1.00. 

A romantic story of the Pyrenees, with that pecul- 
jiarly French atmosphere with which this talented 


author, alone of English writers, can endow a picture 
of French life. 


Fragments in Baskets. 


Boypd CARPENTER (Wife of the 
Cloth, pp. 224, 12mo, 


By Mrs. 
Bishop of Ripon). 
$1.00. 


These “ Fragments ’’ comprise a series of twelve 
exquisite apologues, attractive alike to youth and 
age. A dainty illustrated volume admirably adapted 
for presentaticn. 


A Chronicle of Small Beer. 


By Joun Rew. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
price $1.00. 
A most delightful work, treating of Scottish life 


and character; not to be surpassed even by James 
M. Barrie in his “ Little Minister.’ 


At the Rising of the Moon. 


By Frank Marruew. Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, price $1.25. 


“As true of Irish life as the songs of Tom Moore.” 
—Literary World. 


“The Rev. Peter Fantary might have been one 


| of Charles Lever’s characters.”— The Churchman. 


“The book will find a quick place in the hearts of 
all.”—Boston Times. 


Tavistock Tales. 


By Gimpert PArKeR and others. 
trated, 12mo, cloth, price $1.25. 


“ Full of power and pathos,”—Public Opinion. 


Tllus- 


“Mr. Gilbert Parker’s talent is very conspicu- 
ous.”—Book Buyer. 
The Celebrated Pseudonym Library. 
A daintily bound and printed long-sixteen 
mo pocket edition of the best new fiction. 
Cloth bound, gilt top, price 50 cents per 
volume. 
Vol. 1, Makar’s Dream. Vol. 2, Herb of 
Love. Vol. 38, Heavy Laden. 


New holiday books for boys and girls, 
fully illustrated and exquisitely bound in 
illuminated covers. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 each. 


‘¢The Lost Trader.’’ 
By Henry Friru, author of “ The Cruise 
of the Wasp.” 
‘¢ Black, White and Gray.”’ 
By Amy Watton, author of ‘* White Lilac.” 


‘¢Qut of Reach.’’ 
By Esme Stuart, author of ‘Through the 
Flood.” 


‘¢ Cossack and Czar.’’ 
By Davin Kur, author of ‘‘The Wild 
Horseman of the Pampas.’”’ Price $1.25. 


Tait’s National Library of Best 200 
Books. 


Bret Harte’s Poems... $2.50 
Whittier’s Poems . ... 2.50 
Holmes’; Poems). 4 4" "2.50 
Tennyson’s Poems . . | 2.50 


Longfellow’s Poems. . 
WowellswPoemsie koi 


This exquisite pr esentation edition is sumptuously 
bound in blue cloth and white vellum with gold 
araeery: Gilt top and handsomely illustrated. 
Boxed. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 31 East 17th St., New York 
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“The Congregationalist’’ Services 


Issued semi-monthly. 


One complete service in each issue. 


Carefully prepared, reasonably 


short, embracing responsive readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought and 


adapted for use with or without a choir. 


An outline of each Service appears in the 


Congregationalist, and the Service immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight- 
page pamphlet, with the music printed in full,as well as the hymns and readings. 


100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each, postpaid. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


- No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1, A SERVICE 


4, NEW YEAR. 


To follow: Nos. 5-8—Four Vesper Services. 


OF THANKSGIVING. 


2, THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
3, CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Themes to be announced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Little, Brown & Company’s 


New Publications. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF CONFLICT. By FRANCIS 
PARKMAN. Popular edition. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
$3.00. 


CUTHBERT BEDE’S COLLEGE STORIES: THE 
ADVENTURES OF TIR. VERDANT GREEN, AN 
OXFORD FRESHIIAN. 2vols. Little Mr. Bouncer 
and his Friend Verdant Green, also Tales of Col- 
lege Life. 1 vol. The series illustrated with six 
etched titles and frontispieces and over 250 illus- 
trations by the author. New Library Editions of 
these favorite Oxford stories, printed in large, 
clear type, 3 vols.,12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $5.00. 


OLYMPE DE CLEVES. A Romance of the Court 
of Louis XV. By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. With- 
frontispieces. 2 vols.,12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
$3.00. 

PAN MICHAEL. An Historical Novel of Poland, 
the Ukraine, and Turkey. By HENRYK SIENKIE- 
wicz. Completing ‘‘ With Fire and Sword” and 
“The Deluge.” Translated from the Polish by 
JEREMIAH CURTIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


YANKO THE IUSICIAN, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Translated from the Polish of HENRYK SIENKIE- 
wicz by JEREMIAH CURTIN. Illustrated by Ed- 
mund H.Garrett. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE NOVELS AND ROFIANCES OF LORD LYTTON. 
A new and beautiful library edition of BULWER, 
with 40 etched frontispieces from designs by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. The most beautiful and attract- 
ive editioneyerissued. 40 vols., 12mo, cloth extra, 
gilt top,$1.50 per vol.; half calf, extra, gilt top, or 
half morocco, extra, gilt top, $3.00 per vol. Now 
complete, making a superb Christmas present. 

THE WORLD’S BEST HYMNS. New edition. 
With 40 pictures by L. K. HARLOW and an intro- 
duction by Prof. J. W.Churehill. 16mo, decorated 
cloth, $1.50. 


THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. Copied from the 
best sources without comment. By D. W. WILDER. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


WITHOUT DOGMA. Translated from the Polish by 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ by Iza Young. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Pubs., 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” 


Ten years spent in 
revising, 100 editors 
employed, more than 
$300,000 expended. 


A Grand Educator. 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 


E 


Invaluable in the 
household, and to the 


teacher, professional 
man, self-educator. 
Ask your Bookseller to show it toyou. 


° Published by 
G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,SPRINGFIELD,Mass.,U.S.A. 


(Send for free pr ‘ospectus one specimen 
pages, illustrations, testimonials, etc. 


(Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, 
@hicago, IL; and Los Angeles, Cal. ii-paved 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT 0. Fisk & Co. 


A NICE HOLIDAY PRESENT 


FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL IS THE 


Jeweled Crown | 


Our New Sunday School Music Book. 


FREE COPY to Sunday School Superintend- 
ents who have not had one by sending name of 
school and 10 cents to pay mailing expenses. 

Price in board covers, 35 cents each; $3.60 per doz.; 
' $30 per hundred. Specimen pages free. Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS CONCERT. 
A CHOICE LIST OF 


Seven Christmas Services 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
With carefully selected Recitations, Scripture 
Selections and Responsive Readings, 
appropriate to the Season. 


Christmas Services, with Music. 


By Marion West. Music by J. E. Trowbridge. 


1, AGES OF SILENCE ENDED. 

2. LET EARTH RECEIVE HER KING. 

3. THE SAVIOUR SO LONG FORETOLD. 

4. TWENTY CENTURIES AGO. 

5. THE JOY OF CHRISTMAS TIDE. 

6. ON THE NIGHT THE LORD WAS BORN. 

7. THE STORY OF THE CHRIST-CAILD. 

Words and Music by Prof. W. F. Sherwin. 

All the above have ORIGINAL Hymns and Music. 

Price, 5 Cents Each. $4.00 Per Hundred. 


Four for the Primary Department 


THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
With music. By Eva B. Taylor. 
“2, THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD. 
By Marion West. Music by Mrs. Mosher, 
8. SEEKING THE KING. 
With music. By Miss Lucy Wheelock. 
4. CRADLED IN A MANGER. 
Without music. By Marion West. 
Price, 5 Cents Each. $4.00 Per Hundred. 


The Christmas Concert Book, 50 Cents. 
Christmas Recitations, 15 Cents. 


HENRY D. NOYES & €0., Publishers, 
13; Bromfield Street, Boston. Mass. 


ORGAN. 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. Yol.1. 


By W. F. SUDDS. A fine eol- 
lection (vocal and instrumental) 
for the reed organ, coming within 
the ability of young performers. 
Price, paper, 50.3 boards, 75e. 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. Vol. 2. 


By W. F. SUDDS. RECENTLY 
IsSUED. Price same as Volk, bk. 


Whitney’s Organ Album. 


Compiled by S. B. WHITNEY, 
Organist, Church of the Advent, 
Boston. 

A new collection for pipe organ. 
For teachers and for organists 
generally; carefully edited with 
registration and pecalns: Every 
piece in the book can be played 
on a second or third manual 
organ. Price, boards, *®2.005 
cloth, ®2.50. 


Selected Gems of Modern 


Favorites. 


Edited by J.C. MACY. A better grade of organ pieees, 
for young organists. Especially desirable for those in- 
tending to take positions in churches. Boards, $1.50. 


Barnett’s Selections and Organ Voluntaries. 


125 pages; nearly 250 approved selections; elegant, 
tasteful and appropriate music. $1.50. 


Organ at Church and in Concert. 


Compiled 4nd arranged by J. W. Simpson, The pieees 
are of sufficient variety to satisfy exacting organists 
No finer collection of organ pieces has been publishe 
for years. $2. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


fAgents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
_ Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatie Organs. Pianos 

exchanged, or sold on installments. 

wiFor Musical Instruments, Strings, ete., send to John 

C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


4 ,t 

X MAS Christmas Greeting— 4 
) | Prince of Peace—Infant 
Wehoe mem King —Sirthday of our 
# Ming—Four Christmas services 

complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. 

6 


Samples of any three 10 cts.; the four 15 cts. 
Cantatas:—‘Santa Claus, Jr.” piano or full orches- 
tra acep’t: very fine; 30cts. postp’d. “Santa Claus’ 
Vision” a juvenile canta, easy, 30cts., postp’d. 


. Madison st. Chicago, Ill. 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co. 944 re 
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8vo, cloth, 


London Times. 


A History of the Preparation of the World for 
Christ. By Rev. D. R. BREED, D.D. New and re- 
vised edition. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


“Tn broad effectiveness of historic portrayal the 
author is a master.”—S. 8S. Times. 


The Divine Unity of the Scriptures. 
Sapair, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By ADOLPH 


A [Memoir of Adolph Saphir, D.D. By Rev. GAVIN 
CARLYLE, M.A. With photogravure portrait. 
Large 8yo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


” “A very interesting man.’—Christian Intelligencer. 


The Christ. By Rev. JAMres H. Brookes, D.D., 
Editor of the Vruth. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Holy Spirit in [issions. By Rev. A.J.GORDON, 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
‘“ Fervid and intense.”— Missionary Herald. 


The Early Spread of Religious Ideas, Especially in 
the Far East. By Dr.JosEpH EDKins. By-Paths 
of Bible Knowledge. No.19. 12mo, cloth, $1.20. 


Every-Day Religion; or, Common Sense Bible 
Lessons. By HANNAH WHITALL SMITH, author of 
“The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life.’”’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

‘Tm preparing these Lessons I have aimed not so 
much to get at the doctrinal truths of our religion 
as at the everyday, practical common sense princi- 
ples, and to show how to apply these principles to 
our week day lives.’’— Preface. 

Sweet First-Fruits. A True Tale of the Nineteenth 
Century on the Truth and Virtue of the Christian 


Religion. Translated from the Arabic. With an 
Introduction by Sir William Muir. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Fresh Light on Biblical Races. 
Illustrated. 


_ This set includes ‘Social Life Among the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians,”’ recently issued, and five previous works by this author. Ti 
were first issued in the series of By-Paths of Bible Knowledge, which 
now comprises twenty volumes by some of the most eminent writers 
on the subjects indicated by the title. 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE 


H. Revell Company 


The Chronicles of the Sid; or, The Life and Travels 
of Adelia Gates. 

gilt top, $2.00. 

“A sprightly, amusing and in many ways a remarkable book. 


‘Sid’ means lady or inistress, and is the title by which the heroine of 
this history was known in the Sahara during her travels there.”— The 


By AprLA E. OrpEN. Illustrated, 


By Prof. A. H. SAYCE. 
6 vols., in box, 12mo, cloth, $6.00. 


They 


Men and Morals. Addresses. By Rey. JAMES 
STALKER, M.A. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
‘‘Karnest, striking and impressive.’—Lutheran 

Observer. 

Christ the Central Evidence of Christianity, and 

_ Other Tracts. By Principal Carns. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Atonement: The Fundamental Fact of Christianity. 
By Rev. NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 
cents. 

“ Cannot have too wide a circulation.”—Christian 
at Work. 

The Young Preacher. A companion to “ How to be 
a Pastor.” By Rey. THEODORE L. CuUYLER, D.D. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Straight common sense which will duplicate 
some young men’s ministry and help many an older 
one.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

Jesus Himself. By Rev. ANDREW MuRRAY, author 
of “‘ Abide in Christ,” etc. With Portrait. 18mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 

Prof. George D. Herron’s Works. 
top, each, 75 cents. 

The Call of the Cross. Four College Sermons. 

troduction by President George A. Gates. 

The Larger Christ. With Introduction by Rey 

Josiah Strong, D.D , 


“Tt is really almost superfluous to assure our 
readers that they are fine and strong, weighty 
words.”— The Outlook. 


12mo, cloth, gilt 


In- 


Evelyn Everett-Green’s Works. 
cloth, each, $1.50. 


Tom Heron of Sax. A story of the Great Revival 
of the Highteenth Century. 
Namesakes. The Story of a Secret. 
Old Miss Audrey. A Chronicle of a Quiet Village. _ 
“Writes decidedly interesting stories.”—Congre- 
gationalist. ; 


Illustrated. 8vo 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 150 Madison St. TORONTO: 140 Yonge St. 


CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 1893. : Contains new 
songs and responsive readings. 16 pages, Price 5 cents per 
single copy by mail. 

ESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio. A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday- 
School, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail, 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nature are :—‘‘The Gift of God,"’ '‘Gold,*Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,” ‘‘Christmas Joy Bells,’’ ‘‘Noel,’’ *‘Good 
Will to Men,”’ ‘‘Peace on Earth,’’ and ‘‘The Christ of Bethle- 
hem,’’ Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail. 
SANTA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm. Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by J. R. Murray. This is 2 beautiful new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS GANTATAS 


are ‘‘A Jolly Christmas,’’> ‘‘One Christmas Eve,’’ ‘‘A Christ- 
mas Vision,” ‘‘The New Santa Claus,’’ ‘“‘Santa Claus & Co,,"’ 
“Judge Santa Claus,’’ ‘‘Catching Kriss Kringle,’ ‘Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,’ ‘The Waifs’ Christmas.’’ Price of each 30 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘Under the Palms’’ and “The 
Choicest Gift?’ are also suitable for Christmas, though not de- 
signed especially for the purpose. Price 30cts, All ofthe above 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem”? by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price 50 cents by mail. 
HRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J. 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 
both. It is very entertaining and will no doubt meet with much 
favor. Price ro cents per single copy: Fi 

A OHRISTMAS REVERIE, by W. L. Mason is an- 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap- 
proval. Price ro cents per sinele cle 

THE WONDERFUL STORY, by Mary B. Brooks and 
G. F. Root gives the principal events of the life of our Lord 
while on earth, in beautiful verses, Scripture readings and ex- 
pressive music. Price 20 cents per single copy by mail. 

The December number of the “MUSICAL VISITOR” 
will contain anthems for Christmas and will bea very useful 
number in that direction. Price 15 cents per copy by mail. 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


Pilgrin Christmas Services 


HAZARD & TUFTS, Editors. 


EDITIONS OF XXX aay 


pes> 2. New sevice 


-GOOD WILL TO MEN: 


The Regular Edition, Original Music, 16 pages. 
100 copies, $4.00; single copies, 5 cents. 

The Abridged Edition, Familiar Music, 8 pages. 
100 copies, $2.00; single copies, 8 cents. 


ALSO 
I. Christmas Gospel. 
EX. Child Immanuel. XII. Coronation. 
XVH. Guiding Star. XXI. Holy Child. 
XXV. Good Tidings of Good. 


Price, 100 copies, $4.00; samples to superintendents, 2 cts. eache 


IV. Manger Child. 


€ongregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
CANTATAS 


Christmas es. 1893 


THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST.—A 


new Christmas Wantata. By Dr. W. HowarpD 
DOANE. Songs, Dialogues, Recitations. Only a 
few rehearsals needed ...........- 30 cents by mail. 


OUR SAVIOR-KING.—By the Rey. RoBERT 
Lowry. <A Splendid Musical Christmas Service, 
new this season. 16 pages........ 5 cents by mail. 

THE CROWNING DAY.—A service with new 
music for pe classes, by Mrs. WILBUR F. 
CRAFTS and HUBERT P. MAIN....6 cents by mail. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 24.—Contains a 


variety of beautiful Carols......... 4 cents by mail. 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
No. 4. Choice, fresh, simple...... 4 cents by mail. 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 


Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, etce 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash 'Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The report from New London, Ct., is a good 
testimony to the value of the right kind of 
primary class teaching. 

The lecture course arranged by the young 
men’s club or women’s circle has a mission 
to the country towns that the churches can 
hardly afford to neglect. 

The efforts of the Cleveland ministers and 
churches to get in sympathy with working 
mev and to look at the church and labor prob- 
lems from their point of view must bring home 
wholesome truths to both. 

It is not bad economy for hard times to turn 
the opera house into a church. 

The church learning from the Y. P. S.C. E. 
in the matter of fellowship meetings and union 
sociables may prove to some anxious souls 
that the younger organization is not simply 
a sponge. 

The association that has voted to hang in 
the vestibule of all its churches a placard an- 
nouncing that one dollar is expected for home 
missions from each member has evidently 
studied with commendable perspicacity the 
passage, “ Because of . . . importunity he will 
give him whatsoever he needeth.” 

Last year a church at its midweek prayer 
meeting just before Thanksgiving brought all 
kinds of food supplies as a thank offering. 
From these, baskets were sent out to the needy 
on Thanksgiving Day, and a kind of grocery 
dispensary was carried on for the greater part 
of the year from the residue. 


A NEW COLLEGE PASTOR AT 
AMHERST. 

Fhe beautiful college church at Amherst, 
endeared to the sons of the college by so many 
inspiring memories, was the scene of a notable 
assemblage last Friday, when representatives 
of the local churches and other friends of the 
institution came together to install Rev. J. E. 
Tuttle,D.D. The large council, of which Rev. 
M. Burnham, D.D., was moderator, exhibited 
in its make-up the strength and wisdom of 
Connecticut Valley Congregationalism, and 
the exercises of the afternoon maintained a 
pitch of excellence seldom sustained on an 
occasion of this sort. 

The candidate’s statement was a strong, 
well-balanced setting forth of his personal 
beliefs rather than an elaborate or ambitious 
theological document. Decidedly conserva- 
tive in its basis, it was yet free from con- 
ventional terminology and tolerant in its 
spirit. In regard to the atonement he said, 
“ All the atoning work of Christ the Bible 
does not put for me in one definite expression 
nor have the theologians outdone the writers.”’ 
“ Jesus is portrayed first of all neither as a 
perfect example nor as an unsurpassed teacher, 
but as the Redeemer from sin.” In regard to 
eschatology he said: “‘ Nowhere does the Bible 
give me reason to suppose that at the final 
coming of Christ all will have accepted Him, 
but rather that before the judgment bar on 
high will stand with the redeemed many yet 
in sin.” ‘The more I study the Scriptures 
the deeper my conviction that character is 
formed in this life for all eternity.’ The 
council was greatly pleased with Dr. Tuttle’s 
statement and manner, and only a question or 
two were asked him. 

Several of the participants in the installa- 
tion exercises, which continued with unabated 
interest for three hours, were graduates of the 

college. The sermon by Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, 
from the text, ‘‘If any man speak, let him 
speak as the oracle of God,” was a character- 
istically trenchant plea that the minister re- 
ceive his message at first hand from God. The 
installing prayer was offered by a former 
pastor of the church, Rev. T. P. Field, D.D., 
who is still an honored resident of the town. 
President Franklin “Carter, in extending the 
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greetings of sister colleges, spoke with great 
felicity and force, emphasizing the thought of 
the supremacy of Christ in all our New Eng- 
land colleges. Dr. Wolcott Calkins charged the 
pastor and Rev. N. Boynton the people, while 
the hand of fellowship was extended by Rev. 
F. S. Goodspeed of the Village Church, and 
Hon. S. B. Capen, in bringing the salutations 
of the church in Jamaica Plain, which yielded 
Dr. Tuttle to the call of Amherst, urged him 
to inculcate patriotism in the minds of the 
students. 

Dr. Tuttle began his new work at the open- 
ing of the college year, and has already ac- 
quired an influence which promises much for 
the religious life of the college. He intends to 
have a personal conference with each student 
at least once during the year, and will aim 
to develop the church life and bring it into. 
closer touch with the neighboring churches. 

H. A. B. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

There was a full attendance of ministers at Pil- 
grim Hall last Monday morning to hear Dr. G.C. 
Lorimer on The Evangelistic Church. He as- 
serted his belief that no other church is worthy of 
the name; also, that the place of the evangelist is in 
new communities or where religious interest has 
died out, but that a church of ordinary strength and 
equipment should be its own evangelist, and that 
pastor and people working together may produce 
the best and most lasting results. Their methods 
should be both spiritual and Congregational, rely- 
ing chiefly on the Holy Spirit, and throwing the bur- 
den of personal work upon the chureh members, 
thus helping them to a higher plane of Christian 
life. The speaker enlivened his address by many 
apt illustrations, and held the interest of his audi- 
ence throughout. Resolutions expressing sym- 
pathy and sorrow were passeqd.on the death of Prof. 
T, C. Pease of Andover Seminary, after which Mr. 
Booker T. Washington spoke briefly on the value of 
two industrial conventions held recently at Tuske- 
gee Institute, Alabama. 


Dr. Smith Baker was welcomed by large congre- 
gations to his new pastorate at Maverick Church, 
East Boston, last Sunday. 


Rev. A. W. Archibald, D. D., pastor of the Hyde 
Park church, preached his first anniversary sermon 
Sunday, reporting forty-six accessions, the payment 
of an indebtedness of $2,000, and the improvement 
of the parsonage at an-expense of $609. For three 
successive Sundays. the Sunday school attendance 
has been over 500. 


Massachusetts. 


Rey. C. W. Huntington of High Street Church, 
Lowell, has begun a series of sermons on the Apos- 
tles’ Creed.—Much interest is shown in the work 
for the Greeks. The First Church has a class which 
meets twice a week for the study of the English 
language; the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
gave a reception to them on Noy. 15.—tThe High- 
land Church is holding cottage prayer meetings 
with good results. 


At the meeting of the Worcester Central Associa- 
tion, Noy. 14, Rev. W. R. Buxton, for a year pas- 
tor of the Unitarian ehurch in Westboro, was 
granted a license to preach. His statement of 
belief was strikingly clear, logical and complete, 
and the account of religious experience impres- 
sive. Mr. Buxton’s early life was in an evangelical 
church, where he experienced a distinct conver- 
sion. Coming under the inffuence of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s writings, which attracted him by their spirit- 
ual rather than doctrinal teachings, he studied at 
Harvard Divinity School and began his ministry as 
a conservative Unitarian. His letter resigning his 
Unitarian charge describes the ehange which came 
to him within the first few months of his pastorate. 
“IT have found that in insisting upon deep religious 
convictionsand earnest consecration as the supreme 
duty of every Christian, I was placing myself against 
the dominating tendency of the Unitarian body and 
gradually coming to the evangelical position. I be- 
lieve in earnestness in behalf of the gospel at home 
and abroad. Iam, however, convinced that behind 
all true worship and work there must be large and 
sufficient beliefs and deep convictions. Such be- 
liefs and convictions I do not find to be common 
with Unitarians. The Unitarian Church has un- 


doubtedly helped to make the world more liberal 


and charitable, but today I do not find it standing 
for any great essential which other churches have 
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not, and I certainly find it lacking in many great 
essentials which other churches have.” 


The Hampshire Conference met at Hatfield last 
week, every church being represented. The work 
of the C.S.S.and P.S. and of home missions was 
presented by Messrs. Marsh and Shelton, respect- 
ively, and Mr. Moody’s Chicago campaign was re- 
viewed by various speakers. A pleasant surprise 
was the presence of Rev. W. C. Pond, D.D., of San 
Francisco, who gave an instructive address on the 
Chinese work in his city. 


The Berkshire South Conference was held Noy. 
14 at Great Barrington. The most important busi- 
ness was the adoption of resolutions commending 
the formation of the Ministerial Bureau and calling 
for the requested offering of three cents per mem- 
ber to aid in its support. It was also unanimously 
yoted that, annually, in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper by the conference, a col- 
lection be taken for the Ministerial Aid Society in 
our own State. Rev. S. T. Livingston presented 
some of the lessons to be learned from the pages of 
the Year-Book. This has become a standing topic 
of the annual meeting and its presentation and dis- 
cussion is considered one of the most important, 
suggestive exercises. Rev. F. L. Ferguson spoke 
in behalf of the A.E.S. A discussion of signs of 
promise in the Columbian Exposition and its sur- 
roundings, in the country at large, in recent politi- 
cal events, and in the local churches was full of in- 
terest. These addresses were brought to a focus by 
answering the question, What Ought We Then to Do 
This Winter in Our Churches? 


Maine. 


A series of meetings is being held, in Mechanic 
Falls. The pastor, Rev. Frederick Newport, is as- 
sisted by Rev. G. M. Howe and others. 


The annual course of lectures under the auspices 
of the Central Club, Bangor, includes in its list of 
lecturers Presidents Whitman and Harris and Prof. 
H.L. Chapman of Maine colleges, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Rev. E. P. Parker, D. D., Professor Hamlin 
of Columbia College and Mrs. Livermore. 


Dr. N. H. Whittlesey of the Ministerial Relief 
Fund is conducting a two weeks’ campaign in Port- 
land. He gave an admirable address before the 
Congregational Club, Noy. 13, on The Churches and 
Their Veterans. Last Sunday he preached in Willis- 
ton, Second Parish, and Woodford Churches, re- 
ceiving in Williston Church a collection of $250. 


——Beginning in November each year the St. Law- 


rence Street Church conducts Sunday evening choral 
services through the winter, with increasing num- 
bers and interest. 


New Hampshire. 


Misunderstanding has arisen concerning the clos- 
ing of the church in Newmarket from the fact that 
the population is increasing. The increase, how- 
ever, is chiefly among the Catholics. At the close 
of his pastorate, during which a debt was removed, 
extensive repairs made on the church building and 
over $3,000 raised, Rev. J. L. Harris was presented 
with a purse of $75. He has removed to Everett, 
Mass. : 

Khode Island. 

Rey. J.C. Alvord read a paper on the Andover 
Houses at the Ministers’ Meeting in Providence. 
The new Swedish house of worship at Compton was 
dedicated the first of the month, Rey. F. H. Adams 
and State Missionary Woodworth taking the lead- 
ing parts in the services. The pastor is encouraged . 
in his work, being supported with a membership of 
fifty. : 

Connecticut. 

The church at Central Village observed the week 
of prayer for young men, beginning Nov. 12, utiliz- 
ing the various agencies of the church at each meet- 
ing, the Y. P.S.C. E., the W. C. T. U., the King’s 
Daughters, the church and the Sunday school.—A 
local conference at Plainfield, Nov. 8, discussed The 
Church; Its Beginning, Its Present Condition, Its 
Future.— During forty years 1,000 have come into 
the First Church, New London, on confession, from 
the primary class. 


Rev. W. L. Phillips, D.D., of the Church of the 
Redeemer, New Haven, is preaching a series of Sun- 
day evening sermons on the Life of David, with 
special musical programs. The large audiences in- 
clude many not members of this church.— Rev. 
J.B. Twitchell, D. D., of the Dwight Place Church is 
preaching a series of evening sermons on the Home. 


The church building in Wapping, after having 
been closed for eight weeks, was rededicated Nov. 
12, greatly improved by repairs and changes.— 
Twenty-one members were received, Noy. 5, to the 
church in Shelton, fourteen on confession. 
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Rey. F. P. Bachelor of Hockanum delivers a short 
sermon at the close of the young people’s evening 
meeting.—A Boys’ brigade, with thirty-five mem- 
bers, has been organized in connection with the 
Sunday school at Hast Hartford. A reading-room 
and gymnasium are to be provided in the church 
buildings. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


The Black River and St. Lawrence Association 
met with the church at Richville, Nov. 14,15. The 
principal subjects discussed were How Can We [n- 
terest the Congregational Churches in Hach Other? 
What Should We Read? The Bible’s Place in the 
Christian Home and The Temptations of the Min- 
istry. There were two symposiums, the first on 
Our Hindrances, divided into Indifferentism, Irrey- 
erence, Worldliness, Sabbath Desecration, Intem- 
perance; the second on The Relation of the Church 
to World Problems, divided into Capital and Labor, 
Education and Temperance Legislation. Secretary 
Ethan Curtis spoke on Home Missions. The church 
entertaining the association is joined with a Welsh 
chureh at the opposite end of the town under one 
pastor, Rev. T. T. Davies, who has done efficient 
service in this double field. and is just leaving for 
another parish farther south. In connection with 
the association meeting a series of fellowship meet- 
ings, to extend over the remainder of the year and 
to visit about three churches a week, was planned, 
to be carried on under the Jeadership of the H.M.S. 


The first of a series of union sociables in the in- 
terest of the mutual acquaintance and fellowship 
among the five churches in Syracuse was held at 
the Geddes Church, Noy.17. This movement origi- 
nated among the women at the Congregational re- 
ception held at Plymouth Church in connection 
with the State convention of the Y. P. S.C. E. 


New Jersey. 


The Waverly Church of Jersey City, for a long 
time inactive and decreasing in membership, re- 
ports an astonishing grewth during the past six 
months, as the result of the labors of Rev. J. C. 
Emery and hiswife. The membership has increased 
from twenty-four to sixty-seven, the audience has 
grown from thirty to 300 and the Sunday school has 
filled the building to overflowing. Large accessions 
have been received from the Germans of the neigh- 
borhood. The church building is situated on the 
hights above Hoboken and has a large field entirely 
to itself. Itis one of the most promising mission- 
ary opportunities in the region of New York. The 
appeal of the church for $1,000 from its sister 
ehurches of New Jersey is approved by the confer- 

_ ence committee and should receive prompt attention. 


The church in Orange, Rev. C. A. Savage, pastor, 
is carrying on an important work among the Ital- 
ians of the city. Rev. G. B. Gozzelino, who has 
already organized four Italian churches in this 
country, is in charge of the mission. The colony is 
composed of the better class of Italians, who know 
how to read and write and who are engaged in busi- 
ness. Atarecent service at which the steriopticon 
was used five hundred Italians were present. 


The Northern New Jersey Conference met, Nov. 13, 

_ with the Chatham church, Rev. C. F. Cooley, pastor. 
The meeting was of a high order, the spirit of fellow- 
ship being especially prominent. Practical steps 
were taken to push church extension and to help 
the churches unable of themselves to cope with the 
problems of city evangelization. Addresses were 
given on Spiritual Aspects of the Great Fair, The 
Parliament of Religions, Christian Citizenship, 
Christian Socialism, Plans for the Winter’s Work 
and English Congregationalism’s Message to Us. 
The recent political victory over the race track 
gamblers in the State gave special zest to the dis- 
eussion of Christian Citizenship, and the utterances 
of Dr. J. L. Seudder, as one of the champions of the 

~ anti-race track movement, wére received with en- 
thusiasm. Resolutions were sent tothe First Church 
of Baltimore expressing sympathy with it in the 
Joss of its pastor, Rev. E. A. Lawrence, D.D., who 
was greatly beloved among the New Jersey churches. 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 


The Bast Coast Conference of Florida met at 

_, Lake Helen, Noy. 14-16. A session each was given 
to the topics, Our Churches, Our Young People, Our 
Home Mission Work and Our Foreign Mission 
Work. Rev. J. W. Harding preached before the 
communion service and Rey. C. M. Bingham the 
opening sermon. A due proportion of the appoint- 
ments were assigned to women. 
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THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


The City Ministers’ Union of Cleveland includes 
several denominations and meets monthly in the 
Y.M.@. A. building. More than a hundred minis- 
ters and a dozen members of labor unions were 
present, Noy. 13, and heard two exceptionally able 
papers presented by Rev. H. C. Haydn, D. D., and 
Mr. Robert Bandlow on What the Churches and the 
Labor Unions Are Doing to Help Solve Present So- 
cial Problems. Mr. Bandlow is a printer, president 
of the Central Labor Union, and business manager 
of the Citizen, which is a socialist labor paper. He 
is also prominent in State and national matters in 
the American Federation of Labor. The papers and 
the earnest discussion which followed were in excel- 
lent spirit and made a large and practical contribu- 
tion to that growing mutual understanding which is 
bringing the churches and the people closer to- 
gether. Among the other speakers was Mr. Isaac 
Cowen, a blacksmith, who is secretary of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union, was candidate for Congress last 
year on the prohibition ticket, and is a member of a 
Methodist church. Both the labor representatives 
are total abstainers, of irreproachable personal 
character and untiring in their efforts to elevate the 
intellectual and moral character of the members of 
their unions, though one of them said that he would 
have to be counted as an infideland had not attended 
church for twenty years. 


The First Church, Oberlin, fittingly celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of the installation of Dr. 
James Brand, Noy. 13, by addresses from several of 
the professors in the college, the singing of an orig- 
inal hymn, written by Professor Chamberlain, and 
a reception in the chapel after the more formal ex- 
ercises. Professor Monroe briefly outlined the his- 
tory of the two decades, during which Dr. Brand 
admitted 2,371 members, 1,075 on confession. The 
church has thirty-one missionaries in the foreign 
field and a large number who are engaged in home 
missionary effort. The sum of $132,113 has been 
raiséd for benevolence: and $80,666 for home ex- 
penses. President Ballantine spoke eloquently of 
the intimate relations betwéen the church and the 
college which never could have attained its present 
influential position except under the leadership of a 
man of rare spiritual gifts. Warm tributes from Dr. 
Tenney of the Second Church and Dr. Leavitt of 
Cleveland and a tender address from Dr. Brand 
himself added to the interest of the occasion. 


Lilinois. 

Nine churches on the North Side of Chicago have 
united in inviting Rev. B. Fay Mills to conduct a 
series of meetings. Extensive and careful prepara- 
tions have been made, and great results are looked 
for. Coming so soon after Mr. Moody’s campaign it 
is thought that a rich harvest may be gathered.— 
Dr. E. P. Goodwin has been laid aside for several 
days with a severe attack of influenza, Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus has also been dangerously ill with threat- 
tened pneumonia, and Dr. Willard Scott of the 
South Church has had a severe attack of bronchi- 
tis. Weare glad to know that they are all reported 
as recovering. 

Michigan. 

Rev. G. RK. Jackson, singing evangelist, has re- 
cently held meetings with the church at Hopkins. 
There were thirty professed conversions and twenty 
have united with the church. 


The church at Wyandotte, Rev. D. P. Breed, pas- 
tor, turned aside from building by the hard times, 
has accepted from one of its deacons free use of the 
ground floor of an opera house. The building, now 
styled The Tabernacle, is the most attractive and 
commodious place of worship in the city. 

Wisconsin. 

The Milwaukee Convention met at Rochester, Noy. 
13,14. The last previous meeting with that church 
was held in 1845, when Father Clapp was examined 
for ordination. Of all who met then he is, so farasis 
known, the only survivor. The sessions were of un- 
usual interest. For many years the church at Roch- 
ester united with the Free Baptists in the support 
of a pastor, and these in turn now unite in like 
manner with the Congregationalists. 

Rey. J. T. Chynoweth, lately of Chicago, and for 
gome time debarred by ill health from pastoral serv- 
ice, has begun work at Sheboygan. The church has 
come again heartily into relation with the conven- 
tion of which it is a member. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


The corner stone of the new edifice of the Comp- 
ton Hill Church, St. Louis, Rev.G.C. Adams, pastor, 


ise: 


was laid Noy. 15. There were responsive readings 
and addresses by Dr. J. H. George of the First 
Church, Rey. J. W. Sutherland of Webster Groves 
and Rey. E. B. Chappell of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South.—The Hyde Park church has its 
plans, and has voted to let the contract and begin 
work at once. 


Dr. Chapman began an evangelistic campaign at 
Springfield, Oct. 22, seventeen churches, represent- 
ing nine denominations, being united in the move- 
ment. The Sunday and week night services were at 
first held in the Stone Chapel of Drury College. 
But, although accommodating 1,700 people, it soon 
proved inadequate, and the meetings had to be trans- 
ferred to the Grand Opera House. The morning 
week day meetings were held in the First Congrega- 
tional Church and the afternoon at the Cumberland 
Presbyterian. Four days after Dr. Chapman’s arri- 
val the business men of the city, almost to a man, 
were glad to close their places of business in order 
to observe a special day of prayer. The 700 in- 
quirers’ cards which were signed do not begin to 
measure the impression made upon non-church 
members. 

Iowa. 

The church in Castana, Rey. J. M. Turner, pastor 
is being greatly strengthened by a revival. Abouta 
score have professed conversion. Rey. B.C. Tillitt 
assisted in the work.—Rev. M. D. Reed, pastor of 
the Exira church, has been elected Republican rep- 
resentative te the State Legislature from Audubon 
County. 


Last July the building of the Keck church, about 
six miles from Odebolt, was wrecked by a cyclone, 
only about $75 worth of lumber being sayed. An- 
other building was dedicated free from debt Nov. 
12, costing $1,300 with furnishings. No aid was re- 
ceived from the C. C. B. S., but other churches in 
the State helped to the amount of $270. Secretary 
Douglass assisted the pastor, Rev. G. W. Nelson, in 
the dedicatory services. 


Minnesota. 


Mentor has completed its church building at a 
cost of $1,100. Rev. R. H. Battey is supplying there 
in connection with other points. Rev. W. W. 
McArthur is supplying West and North Mankato 
where new work has been opened. 


Evangelist D. M. Hartsough held services at 
Plainview with many conversions, twenty uniting 
with the Congregational church.— Evangelist Mer- 
rill has been laboring at Monticello.—there has 
been revival interest at Faribauit, a number uniting 
with the church. 


Rey. A. A. Davis is preaching at Lakeland, where 
the church had been pastorless for several months 
and was about to become a prey of other denomi- 
nations. Several have united with the church. A 
Sunday school has been started at South Stillwater. 


Nebraska, 


The church at Wisner, Rey. P. H. Hines, pastor 
received ten members Nov. 5, four on confession 
the first fruits of the Billings meetings. 


During Rey. F.C. Cochran’s pastorate of two and 
a half years, soon to close, at Rising City, thirty- 
two have united with the church, a good parsonage 
has been secured and entirely paid for, except the 
loan from the C.C.B.S. The benevolences have 
been largely increased and the different departments 
of work are in a healthy condition. 


Eyangelists Billings and Byers closed a successful 
series of meetings at Ulysses, Nov. 5. The church 
building could not hold the people and the meetings 
were transferred to the Opera House, which was 
crowded night after night, the Methodists joining 
and some of the Church of the Disciples also taking 
part. The pastor, Rev. O. A. Palmer, bears hearty 
testimony to the good work done by the evangelists. 
Sixty-four have pledged themselves to unite with 
the different churches of the village, about forty 
coming to the Congregationalists, twenty of them 
heads of families. 


South Dakota. 

The Plankinton Association met at Chamberlain 
Nov. 7, 8. Rev. Messrs. L. E. Camfield of Charles 
Mix, G. W. Rexford of Aurora, S. F. Huntley of 
Jerauld, William Thomas of Buffalo, R. B. Hall of 
Lyman and J. H. Dixon of Brule each represented a 
whole county in Congregational work. The super- 
intendents of the C.H.M.S. and C.S.S.and P.§. 
represented their departments. At the woman’s 
hour Mrs. A. E. Thomson spoke on the work of the 
A.M. A. and later presented the work of Yankton 
College. Three churches were received into mem- 
bership and one minister, Rey. William Thomas. 
Great interest is taken in the work of L. BE. Cam 


field in the founding of Ward Academy, which 
already has thirty students. 


Oklahoma. 


Three weeks’ union meetings held at Perkins by 
the Methodist and Congregational churches—the 
only ones in the village—resulted in ninety hopeful 
conversions. Twenty-five of the converts joined the 
Congregational church Noy.12. Fred C. Wellman 
of Chicago Seminary is temporary pastor. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


pon a Henry E., of Haverhill, Mass., 

dover, 

BARR, Thomas E. (Pres.), to First Ch 
Mich. , for one year. Accepts. 

teenie John W., Creighton, Neb., to Rapid City, 


BATTEY, George J., Cortland, Neb., to Strang, Shick- 
ley and Bruning. Accept S. 
pena John §8., Hadley, Mass., to La Salle, Il]. Ac- 
cepts. 
BYRON, Edward H., to Southwest Harbor, Me. 
CRANE, John. F., Bay Mills, Mich., to Rosedale. Ac- 


Ppa 
DAVIES, John B., St. Mary’s, O., to Chenoa, Ill. Ac- 


cepts. 
DELANO, Marcus (M.E.), to Rodney, Io. Accepts. 
ELLIS, Jacob F., Oberlin, O., to Neiig h, Neb. Accepts. 
ENLOW, Charles E., Havelock, Neb., to Woodstock, Ill. 
‘Accepts. 
CEES: George E., accepts call to Canover and Dover, 


HAMMOND, Gideon, to Emerald Grove and Johnstown, 
Wis. Accepts. 

HARDY, Edwin N., assistant pastor Phillips Ch., South 
Boston, Mass., to Holliston. Accepts, 

ere Charles H., Rosedale, Mich., to Ewen. Ac- 


HINCKLEY, Abby R., Riceville, Io., to Orient and Gem 
Point. Accepts. 

LOCKHART, Burton W., accepts call to Franklin St. 
Ch., Manchester, N.H 

MINNIS, Thomas. W., Wichita, Kan., to Stark, Ill. Ac- 
cepts. 

MOBBS, H. M. (M. E.), to Farmington, Wn. 
alternate Sundays. 

MOSLANDER, F. V., to Vienna, Ill. Accepts. 

PARRISH, George he declines call to Santa Barbara, 
Cal., and remains at Constantine, Mich., with in- 
ereased salary. 

PERKINS, Sidney K., accepts call to First Ch., West 
S ringfield, Mass. 

PR NTISS, George F., West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., 
to Winsted. Accepts. 

RICE, Augustus M., Everett, Mass., to Sturbridge. Ac- 


to North An- 


,» Kalamazoo, 


Accepts for 


cepts. 

RICHARDSON, Frank H., Chicago Seminary, to Second 
Ch.. Onarga, Tu. Accepts. 

SCOFIELD, Gyrus I., Dallas, Tex., accepts home mis- 
sionary superintendency in Colorado. 

SMITH, John F., accepts call to Lafayette, Col. 

TANNER, Allen A., accepts call to First Ch., Pueblo, 


THOMAS, Edward, to Garvin, and Welsh Ch., Custer, 
Minn. Accepts. 
Wp een illiam, Long Pine, Neb., to Wyoming, Ill. 
ecepts. 
WARNER, Thomas H,, to Clinton, Mich. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BAILEY, Gurdon F., 0. Nov. 8, West Avon, Ct. Sermon, 
Rey. A. J. McLeod; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. L. 
Clark, J. W. Backus, D. D. Marsh, A. L. Golder, N. J. 
Seeley and C. H. Stevens. 

PRINGLE, H.N., 7. Nov. 14, Anoka, Minn. 

SANFORD, William R, 0. Nov. 5, Allison. Io. Ser- 
mon, Rey. F. G. Brainer¢ ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
W. Be Pinkerton, J. T. Blanchard and S. J. Beach. 

reese John iy i. Noy. 17, College Ch., Amherst, 


WEBSTER, Eugene C., 7. Nov, 16, Neponset, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Nebemiah Boynton other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. W. Wellman, D. D., W. u. Albright, P. B. 
Davis, F. W. Merrick and F. H. Page. 


Besignations. 


BROWN, Thomas J,, Waupun, Wis., withdraws resigna- 
tion at request of the church. 

COCHRAN, Florenzo C., Rising City, Neb. 

MUMFORD, James T., ’ Central City ana Jackson, Io., 
on account of ill health. 

NORTON, Smith, Shoreham, Vt.,and will reside at Be- 
loit, Wis. =» 

Churches Organized. 

CUSTER, Minn., Nov. 11. Thirty-seven members. 

EAST ORANGE, N. J., Swedish. 

VILAS, S. D., Nov. ll. Nine members. 


Accepts. 


Absolutely 
Pure 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 3.* 
An Order’of Worship for Christmastide. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


MINIstTeR.—I heard a great voice out of the throne, saying— 
Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 

And he shall dwell with them, 

And they shall be his peoples, 

And God himself shall be with them, and be their God. 


PropLe.—Sing and rejoice, O daughter of Zion: for, lo, I come, 
And I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith the. Lord. 


CHANT. (When this portion of the Gloria in Excelsis is not chanted it will be read by minister and people 
in unison.) 
Glory be to God on high.—GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 
HYTIN. (The congregation will rise and sing.) 


O come, all ye faithful.—ADESTE FIDELES. 


The desire of all nations shall come. 


MinIstER.—Thou spakest in vision to thy saints, and saidst, 
I have laid help on one that is mighty. 
ProrLy.—I have exalted one chosen out of the people. 
He shall cry unto me, thou art my father. 


[These readings are continued by use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Ps. 89: 26, 27; Isa. 9:2, 6,7; 42: 1-4; Ps. 72: 1-4, 6-8, 11, 12, 17.J 
HYMN. (The congregation will rise and sing.] : 
Come, thou long-expected Jesus.—WILMOT, 


And this man shall be our peace. 


Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel; 
For he hath. visited and wrought redemption for his people, 


And hath raised up a horn of salvation for us 
In the house of his servant David, 


[These readings are continued by use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Luke 1: 70-79.] 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON. — Luke 2:8-l4. [When not sung as an anthem.] 
There were shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flocks by night, ete, 
ANTHEM. 


[The above Scripture passage may be sung as an anthem (Holden’s suggested) where no other choir selection 
is preferred.) 


(Choir.] 


*(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation.) 
*It came upon the midnight clear.— CAROL. 


And they shall call his name Immanuel, God with us. 


MinisT=R.— God ‘having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these days spoken. unto us by 
his son, 
ProrLye.— Being the effulgence of his glory, and the very image of his substance. 
Who is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all creation, 
For it was the good pleasure of the Father that in him should all fullness 
dwell. 
And the word became flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, 
Glory as of the only begotten from the Father, full of grace and truth. 
It is God that said, Light shall shine out of darkness, who shined in our hearts, 
To give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 
CHANT. 


(When the Nune Dimittis is not chanted it will be read by minister and people in unison.) 
Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.— NUNC DIMITTIS. 


The firstborn among many brethren. 


; a 

Mrnistpr.— When the fullness of the time came, God sent forth his son, born of a 

woman, born under the law, that he might redeem them which were under the law, 

that we might receive the adoption of sons. 
ProrLe.—And because ye are sons, God sent forth the spirit of his son into our 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father. 

Beloved, now are we children of God, and itis not yet made manifest what we shall be, 
We know that, if he shall be mayifested, we shall be like him; for we shall 
see him even as he is. 

And every one that hath this hope set on him purifieth himself, even as he is pure. 


As many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God. 


For ye are all sons of God, through faith in Christ Jesus. 


HYMN. (The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Light of the World, we hail thee.—WEBB. 
PRAYER. (By the minister.) ST 


(Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or a Christmas song by a choir.) 


o 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON. (Omitted at discretion.} 
ANTHED1. (Choir.1 


*(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation.) 
*xAnd art thou come with us to dwell._M1@poL. 
ADDRESS OR SERTIION. 
CLOSING PRAYER. (A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister.) 


MINISTER.—Let us pray. 

Almighty God, whom once the nations worshiped under names of fear, but who 
hast revealed the glory of thy love in the face of Jesus Christ, and called us by him 
to live with thee as children, fill our hearts, as we remember his nativity, with the 
gladness and the peace of the sons of God. Let the spirit of Jesus abide within us, 
that we may walk with thee in filial trust and obedience, moving among men in 


sympathy and brotherly love. 
HYTIN. (The congregation will rise and sing.] 


In the name of Christ we pray. Amen. 


Joy to the world, the Lord is come.—ANTIOCH. 


BENEDICTION. 


(The congregation seated and bowing down.) 


MinistER.— Now the Lord of peace himself give us peace at all times, in all ways. 


The Lord be with us all. Amen. 


iy 


(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.] 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE. 


The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 


and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid; less than 100 copies, 


one cent each, postpaid. 
complete service, with music, in each issue. 


No. 1. Service of Thanksgiving ; 


No. 2. Forefathers’ Day ; 
No. 4. The New Year; Nos. 5-8. Eventide Services. 
No. 6. Trust in God; No. 7. To be announced; No. 8. The Days of Thy Youth. 


The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


No. 3. Christmastide ; 
Themes: The Forgiveness of Sins ; 
Ad- 


dress all orders, which must be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1893. 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


GOODRICH—CARTER—In Plainfield, N.J., Nov. 14, by 
the groom’s father, assisted by Dr. William F. Junkin, 
Rey. Charles L. Goodrich, pastor of the church in 
Plainfield, and Jeannette M. Carter of Montclair. 

SIMMONS—PRATT—In Litchfield, Ct., Nov. 14, by Rev. 
Edwin Fairley of Roseland, N.J., Dr. William Simmons 

. Y., and Ettie E. Pratt of Litchfield. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths vs twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. ~The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


‘CHICKERING—At Kendall Green, Washington, D.C., 
Noy.7, Luciana Jameson, wife of Prof. J. W. Chicker- 
ing of the National Deaf Mute College. 

LOVEJOY—In Albany, Me., Nov. 2], Deacon Jacob Holt 
Lovejoy, aged 81 yrs. 

NASH—In Winchendon, at the home of her nephew, 
Arthur L. Brown, Mrs. Eunice H. Nash, wife of M, T. 
Nash. Mrs. Nash was one of the original sixty-seven 
members of the North Congregational Church in 
Winchendon, which was constituted Dec. 9, 1843, Of 
the original members but six or seven remain. 

NOTT—In Hartford, Ct., Nov. 8, Harriet Newell, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Samuel and Mrs. Roxana Peck 
Nott, formerly of Wareham, Mass., aged 80 yrs. In- 
terred at Franklin, Ct. os 

PARTRIDGE—In Batavia, Il., Nov. 8, Rev. George C. 
Partridge, aged 80 yrs. He was born in Hatfield, 
Mass., and had pastorates at Nantucket, Brimfield 
and Greenfield. 

PLATT—In Washington, D.C., Nov. 13, Mrs. Annie Bull, 
wife of Senator O. H. Platt of Connecticut. 

POTTER—In Hampden, O., Nov. 1, Mrs. H. Melissa 
Wells, widow of the late Rev. William Potter, aged 71 
yrs., 7 mos. 

SCHOPPE—In Helena, Mont., Nov. 13, Ida E, (Hanson), 
wife of Rey. W. G. Schoppe, aged 41 yrs. 


of Brooklyn, 


WILLIAM KNIGHT. 


To a community the loss of trustworthy men is greater 
than the loss of business prosperity. Some men seem 
indispensable to the general weal, particularly when 
financial confidence needs a support. William Knight 
-of Providence, R. I., was such a man, whose death public 
need and private affection made a real calamity. After 
an illness of three days he entered into perfect life, 
Oct. 22. That life had been his by faith for many 
years. Since its formation he had been a member 
of the Union Congregational Church of his city and 
served in it with unswerving faithfulness, which would 
have been officially recognized had he consented. No 
consideration but the right could influence him; no 
reward but his Lord’s approval could satisfy him. Out 
of his Christian character grew his integrity. He was 
known east and west as an upright business man, and 
as treasurer of the Mechanics Savings Bank, which he 
served for twenty-five years, he was Pens and 
faithful. He possessed the confidence of the public, and 


the friendless and the poor intrusted to him their 
earthly all. 
He was a friendly man and a lover of his home to a 
rare degree. He never ceased to be a fond father, was 
ueyer too engaged to be the affectionate husband. 
Many had reason to bless his generosity and many 
profited by his kindness and knew not to whom they 
were indebted. Such men as he make the world better 
and life sweeter. We cannot think of them as dying, 
‘put as living and serving forevermore. Mr. Knight was 
twice married, and leaves a widow and two daughters, 
who mourn sincerely for one beloved of all. 
The voice at midnight came, 
He started up to hear; 

* A mortal arrow pierced his frame, 
He fell, but felt no fear. 


THE modern lamp has been perfected by the 
central draft founts, which now are found in the 
best .reading lamps. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 
have an extensive lamp department and recommend 
them safer than gas and better for the eyes. 


Lost time is money lost. Time saved is money 
saved. Time and money can be saved by using the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk in your 
recipes for Custards, Puddings and Sauces. Try it 
and you will be surprised at the excellent results. 


ON EXHIBITION ToDAyY.—If you care to seea really 
beautiful creation in cabinet work turn to another 
part of this paper and examine the lines of the 
chamber set advertised by Paine’s Furniture Co. 
You can’t outlive the comfort of such furniture— 
not if you live to become your own grandfather. 


CATARRH in the head is undoubtedly a disease of the 
blood, and as such only a reliable blood purifier can 
effect a perfect and permanent cure. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the best blood purifier, and it has cured many 
very severe cases of catarrh. Catarrh oftentimes leads 
to consumption. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla before it is 
too late. 


Hoop’s PILLS do not purge, pain or gripe, but act 
promptly, easily and efficiently. 25 cents. 


AUTUMN, ’93. 


This Chamber Set will determine the accuracy 
If you are French- 


polished by society and travel, you will attach the 


of your social adjustment. 


right value to its possession. 


It is made of that Mahogany which com- 
mands the highest price in the markets of the 
The 


world—the rare, light-grained Frontera, 
entire inside finish is-bird’s-eye maple. 


A full toilet dresser takes the place of the 
The wash-stand is not shown in the engraving, but it is the new 


old-style bureau, 
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DEATH SEEMED NEAR. 


Intense Suffering from Blood 
Poisoning, 


“ Battimoreg, Mp., Sept. 20, 1893. 


‘For four years I was in intense suffering 
with an abscess on my thigh. It discharged 
freely and several times 


Pieces of Bone Came Out. 


Last February I had to take to my bed for 
four weeks, and then it was I began to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I soon got on my feet, 
but was very weak and went to the Maryland 
University Hospital, where they said my 
trouble was chronic blood poisoning and gave 
me little hope. I returned home and con- 
tinued taking Hood’s. I have used six bottles 
and the abscess has entirely disappeared and 
I have been in 


Fine Health Ever Since. 


I know if it had not been for Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla I should be in my grave. I have gained 
in weight from 147 a year ago to 170 pounds to- 


Hood’s sx. Cures 


day. LI praise Hood’s Sarsaparilla for it all.” 
Wm. E. GREENHOLTZ, 1812 Hanover Street, 


Sarsa= 
parilla 


Hood’s Pills are carefully prepared and are 
made of the best ingredients. Try a box. 
Sunday Play= 


“Oh, Mamma! sem m- 


lovely little ‘ BIBLE-TIME LADDER’ that will come 
And the ‘PUZZLE CROSS.’ 
30 Cents apiece.’’ 


‘Buy us the 


things. 


apart! They’re only 


Scriptural history and meaning of Christmas strik- 
ingly illustrated; pleases and inStructs children from 
four to fourteen. Designed by Mrs. Clara Smith Colton, 
author of ‘Sunday Occupations for Children” in the 
Congregationalist, and to be used in connection with 
these articles. Just the thing for Christmas presents. 


Send orders to “ Congregationalist,” 
1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


English model, with tubular brass back and towel rack—the very latest fad in the London 


shops. 


We mention this set today because it is one of the best valuesin our entire stock, 
It is very inexpensive, considering its character. 


New General Catalogue. 
dress on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


Square octave, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. 


Sent to any ad- 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ SOUTH SIDE BOSTON 
& MAINE DEPOT. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The record of bank clearings from all parts 
of the country shows a gradual recovery of 
the volume of trade toward normal propor- 
tions. Thus, for the month of October, the 
decrease in aggregate bank clearings as com- 
pared with those of a year ago was twenty- 
five per cent.; for the week ending Nov. 4 the 
decrease was twenty-three per cent.; for the 
week ending Nov. 11 the decrease was nine- 
teen per cent. This decreasing ratio of loss 
may not proceed without some interrupting 
returns of an opposite character, yet in a 
broad, rough way they show conclusively that 
the country is getting back to the volume of 
trade of 1892. 

The money continues to accumulate in the 
banks. 
reserve more than $65,000,000 in excess of the 
legal requirement—a surplus exceeding all 
previous records. Rates for time loans are 
gradually declining, but there is still both an 
absence of inquiry for accommodation among 
merchants and a lack of disposition among 
lenders to put out long time loans. 

The foreign trade of this country has under- 
gone some most remarkable changes during 
the past few months. In the movement of 
merchandise there was an excess of imports 
in the first quarter of $40,000,000, against an 
excess of exports in the corresponding quarter 
of 1892 of $53,000,000; here is a change of over 
$90,000,000. Inthe second quarter of 1893 there 
was anexcess of imports of $28,000,000, against 
an excess of imports in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1892 of $6,000,000, a change of $22,600,000. 
In the third quarter of 1892 there has been an 
excess of exports of $46,000,000, against an ex- 
cess of imports in the corresponding quarter of 
1892 of $18,000,000; here is a change of $64,000,- 
000, and happily a change for the better as 
regards the position of this nation in the 
world’s trade. In October the excess of ex- 
ports was $36,000,000, against $15,000,000 in 
1892, a further improvement in our balances 
of $21,000,000. Hard times have forced ex. 
ports and reduced imports, with the result 
that, as concerns the movement of merchan- 
dise, we are now building up a credit with 
other nations instead of increasing our outside 
indebtedness. 

And as regards the gold movement it would 
naturally follow that this country has made 
an equally sharp revolution in the balance. 
Thus, in the first half of 1893, with the mer- 
chandise movement showing such an excess 
of imports, the excess of exports of gold was 
$61,000,000, against $32,000,000 in 1892. While 
from July 1 to Noy. 1, with the merchandise 
movement showing large balances of exports, 
the excess-of imports of gold bas been $52,- 
000,000, against $16,000,000 in 1892. As regards 
our foreign trade, the reaction from the un- 
favorable trend of Jast spring has been quick 
and extreme, and we once more stand in the 
position cf a large creditor of the world on 
current balances. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 


The society in the Second Church, Oakland, Cal., 
has begun a systematic study of Christian evidences 
and Congregational history and doctrine, meeting 
every week and holding public exercises and a 
sociable once a month. 


The city union of Springfield, Mo., has protested 
strongly against the use of some of the city parks 
for certain secular entertainments on Sunday, and 
has voted to avoid patronizing those parks at all 
times so long as the objectionable practices con- 
tinue. 


The recommendation was made by the lowa Con- 
vention that societies in cities and States for which 
ships in the United States Navy have been named 
should supply literature for those ships, the sup- 
plies to be sent to the superintendent of floating 
societies, Miss Antoinette P. Jones of Falmouth, 
Mass. 


The Pittsburg Union, through a special missionary 
committee, proposes to establish neW City mission 


The New York banks now hold a | 
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ations, to give aid to those already established, 

d to help the university settlement in the city. 

he temperance committee is sending out circulars 
to the societies, in which a call is made for special 
efforts: to see that the requirements as to temper- 
ance instruction in the public schools are thor- 
oughly obeyed. 


The social side of the society’s work was illus- 
trated at the Missouri Convention by three differ- 
ent sociables and receptions during the course of 
the conyention. At one session of the convention 
separate meetings were held for the young men 
and the young women, and the subject of social 
purity was presented by several speakers. The mis- 
sionary spirit was strongly felt throughout the 
whole convention, addresses being given by S.L. 
Mershon of Evanston, Il.,and by Dr. F. EH. Clark, 
and there was hardly a session at which systematic 
giving did not receive attention. 


Table China & Glass 


For Thanksgiving. 


We invite the attention of intending buy- 
ers to an extensive stock of Dinner Sets of 
all grades, from the ordinary to the richest 
decorations. 

Stock patterns of the Royal Worcester and 
Doulton Potteries made to our order in sets 
to be made up to suit buyer, and always 
readily matched. 

Decorated Sets of 112 pieces from eight 
dollars up through the medium and richer 
decorations to the finest made, both foreign 
and American. More than 180 kinds to 
choose from. 

Oyster Plates (with deep shells), Soup 
Sets, Fish Sets, Entrée Sets, Roast Sets, 
Game Sets, Salad Sets, Pudding Sets, Ice 
Cream Sets, Dessert Sets, A. D. Coffee Sets, 
etc. 

In the Glass Department will-be seen an 
extensive stock of Plain, Etched and Cut 
Table Ware, both English and domestic, in- 
cluding the beautiful Vienna Rose and Gold 
apd Nile Green and Gold, Hocks, Sorbets 
and Finger Bowls. 

Lamp Department never so full and at- 
tractive (gallery floor), including the Roch- 
ester central draft burners, which are safe 
as gas and better for the eyes. 

The corrugated paper Baking Dish Col- 
lars and China Tea Infusers will be seen on 
Table 12, main floor. 

Inspection and comparison invited. 


Jones, MeDuilee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps 


(Seven Floors), 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
120 Franklin. 


RUBIES, EMERALDS, 
DIAMONDS, 
Napphires and Pearls, 


Gold Jewelry in New Designs. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., cor. West. 
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Financial. 


Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your 
warned you? . 
If so, what do they 
advise ? 
Our. pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 


4 


friends 


ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Case Wis ote ye 


ik Stree', 
on, Masx. 
utic. alist. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


“i ins 
DENVER and COLORADO. 


( UR SERVICES are offered to those who 

hold mortgages made by insolvent Invest- 
ment Companies and to those who are dissatisfied 
with their present representatives. 

We attend to the collection of principal and in- 
terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 
city and State, care for real property, collect 
rents, pay taxes, and in general do and perform 
such things as will best protect and advance the 
interests of clients 

We can furnish references in most parts of the 
East. Where the amount involved warrants it we 
will make an indemnity bond if desired. 

Our wide experience in these matters, our knowl- 
edge of real estate values, and_our extensive ac- 
quaintance in all parts of the State, enable us to 
render most efficient service for a moderate 
charge. 

We solicit correspondence, 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. 


PEPOeCORCEOEEDRDEDOREROREOCDCOUSECRODOME' “ge R AUTOCAD EU TE 


B% Guaranteed rurzpaia StOCK. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 


$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
THE 


Clerical Mutual Association 


AFFORDS 
IFE INSURANCE 
AT COST 


to ministers of all denominations and to professors in 
colleges and theological seminaries. Organized in 1870. 
Nearly $400,000 paid to families of deceased members. 
Refer to Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Boston, Rev. GEO. R. 
LEAVITT, D.D., Cleveland, and many other members, 
who are Congregational pastors. For catalogue of mem- 
pers and full information, apply to 


G. M. TROWBRIDGE, Sec’y, 
94 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 


The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 


the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages, looking up back 
taxes, renting and selling land. he Atlas Co: has ren- 
dered valuable service to many hundred investors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans where 
we personally know both security and borrowers. -Corres- 
vondence solicited. L. H. PERKINS. President. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
0 Building Association no speculative fea- 
0 


& 


OOOCO COLO L COLO LCOCECULULL LULL LEOLL ORL ELL 


SATEDEDPODCULGUMDCODEGRCTEEGUHMND GCC RCC ORCC ORR OCG O COG REO UED 


“TIDGGDEGHOGNE 


tures. Small and large deposits received. 
Particulars free. ‘ 


PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PERT aie ene aN 
Hy FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES coin (cans 
Send fer References. HI(-HEST SALE INTEREST+ 


O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO,, TACOMA, WASH 


- 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 


— The sectarian Christian is a fractional 
man.—Rev. S. J. McPherson. 


— Cantankerousness is worse than hetero- 
doxy.—The late Gen. S. C. Armstrong. 


— That religion has most divinity which 
does most for humanity.—Rev. O. P. Gifford. 


— The poison of fraudulent registration is 
the assassination of government.—St. Clair 
McEHlway. 


— New measures and new instruments 
must be employed in the church in the future 
if it is to do that which the church on earth 
has always in its hand. ... New measures 
have saved Christianity. New measures in 
the day of Lyman Beecher, seventy years ago 
and more, saved Connecticut from infidelity. 
—Dr, R.S. Storrs. 


— The sin of schism does not lie at any 
one door. If one has sinned by self-will, the 
other has sinned as deeply by the lack of char- 
ity and love. There are unkind words to be 
taken back, alienations to be healed and heart 
burnings to be forgiven. No one branch of 
the church is by itself the catholic church; 
all branches need reunion in order to the com- 
pleteness of the church.—Bishop Whipple of 
_ Protestant Episcopal Church. 


-— The intrinsic value of gold makes it the 
best standard and measure of the unit for the 
calculation of exchanges, and to unship it is 


CLUBBING RATES, 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate, The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


The Century Magazine, .........ccccccccncccccscces $3.60 
PIARDDE I MARAZADG acess sccccecesscscoscccecscees st 3.25 
PARAMUS NLOMDILY ccs aleiect's vsle vciiodvvces sinceeevenees 3.28 
Scribner’s Magazine... aon 
Review of Reviews.... 
American Agriculturis 
Harper’s Weekly....... 
g Bazar....... 
Public Opinion............,.+ 
Harper’s Young People............ssseees 
PURMMIMMEARCEE Dalai laice'clbicivie)s ois',s,a'ein(e sinis,seiee.sie.s.s 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us,in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 


If 
You 
Must 


take Cod Liver Oil this season, insist 
upon the original and best make—that 
is, Caswell, Massey & Co.’s Emulsion of 
Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine. 


if your druggist doesw’t keep it, send to us. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (erght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Wapnted.—A position as companion to a lady in or 
near Boston, by an educated middle-aged lady. Best 
of eer given, Address A. B. C., care Congrega- 
tionalist. 


A lady desires to find for a young woman a place ina 
Christian home where she may, assist in housework and 
where, in consideration of low wages, she may be 
allowed to bring her child, four weeks old. References 
are desired and full particulars will be given, Address 
F., 24 Commerce Street, Boston, Mass. 


Minister Wanted.—The Congregational church at 
‘Tryon, N. C,, is without a pastor. A minister desiring 
work in the South can find a healthful residence and a 


‘* promising field. Address O. S. Missildine, M. D., Tryon, 


olk County, N. C. 


HMousekeeper.—A country pastor left a widower 
with small children desires an intelligent and capable 
Christian girl as housekeeper. Must be of a good dispo- 
. sition and fond of children. Some musical education 
desirable. Address X, care Congregationalist. 
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simply to throw the whole machinery of civi- 
lized contract out of gear, to bring about con- 
fusion and disaster and strike a blow at all 
obligations of morality and good faith, which 
are the corner-stone of honest life. What a 
cry would go up if the pound avoirdupois were 
reduced to ten ounces and contracts: executed 
at that rate. Speculators are not needed to 
guide men in such paths, and no sophistry 
should be permitted to obscure plain duty.— 
Hon. T. F. Bayard. 


Those who 
have the 


— When Jewish rabbis are invited to de- 
liver religious lectures-at great universities, 
and when Jewish congregations welcome Co- = 
lumbian addresses from Christian ministers, most. They re more e€co- 


we seem to have made a long step toward ac-|_ pomical. These people buy 


quaintance with one snovher. The discussion Pearline. Proof—in all 
now going on among Jews regarding the adop- 


tion of Sunday as the day of public worship, stores of the better class 


and the Jews’ recognition of the greatness of o n ou'll 
throughout the land, y 


; . : 5 
Jesus, which finds expression in synagogue . 
addresses—such things are prophecies whose find the sales of Pearline 


significance a thoughtful hearer will not fail| far in the lead. Now, these 
to perceive. So long as Judaism and Ameri- economical people wouldn’t 


can Christianity stand aloof each will con- ‘ : 
tinue to ascribe to the other the vices of its use Pearline for their wash- 
if they 


most unworthy representative. But when ing’ and cleaning, 

they meet and learn to know one another didn’t find it to be just what 
they find a great common standing ground. 
Judging each by its best, each can have for we say—the most €Cco- 


the other only respect and good-will.—Pvof. nomical in every way. 


D. G. Lyon. W ould they ? 440 3AMES PYLE,N.Y. 
r= : | 
“The melancnoly days have come, And brooms, and mops and kindred | 
The saddest of the year,” Absorb his wedded wife; {things 
When from domestic scenesa man _ But he’ll return at eventide - | 
Will quickly disappear ; And sweetly smile we trust, | 
For lo! around his humble home Ifin her work his busy spouse 
Housecleaning waxeth rife, Will use Fairbank’s GOLD DUST. 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


— /GOuD DUST WASHING POWDER 


shorter and less expensive. Try itin yours. Sold everywhere, 
4 Ibs. for 25 cents. 


: : 2A Be : 5 = | 
ee 


ly by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 


l Made on 


at) 


Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


a Stereopticons; Oil, Lime, or Klectric Light, Views of World’s Fair, 
Fae emperance and other subjects for protitable public lectures 


r 1ks, 
CN raed 16 Beekman St., New York. 


cateenes J. B. COLT & CO. met 


189 La Salle St., Chicago, TW. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
to sell CA KR PETS foruse 
in CH UROHMES at man- 
\ ufacturers’ prices. We 
| solicit correspondence, 
D 


PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, soisSs‘se., Boston. 


BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
GUNS, SWORDS, EQUIPMENTS, ETC. 
Best for least money. Send for Circular. 
Francis Bannerman, 27 Front St., New York. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL x 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- Hi h 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- = 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION 18} JQHN 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 


—— 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS AT HOL- 
YOKE. 


For those Endeavorers who cannot attend 
the national Christian Endeavor conventions 
the annual State meeting has its compensa- 
tions. Its keynote is usually struck by the 
preceding national convention and often many 
of its speakers are secured for the State gath- 
ering. Of the eight annual Massachusetts 
conventions the one in Holyoke last week, 
Nov. 14 and 15, is said to be, on the whole, the 
most successful ever held. The number of 
registered delegates was 2,055, representing 
190 towns and cities. More than half came 
from societies. outside of the local union, 
making the convention more representative 
than the one held in Boston and larger 
than any other with that exception. Mr. 
G. W. Coleman, the efficient president of the 
State union, said the past year was one of 
growth. in: numbers, fellowship and hearty 
co-operation, and the secretary, Miss Jeanette 
Prince, reported 920 societies now in the 
union. 

Both evenings the Second Congregational 
Church was crowded far beyond its seating 
capacity, making overflow meetings a neces- 
sity, while the day sessions were also largely 
attended. The pervading spirit of the entire 
convention was one of earnest practicality and 
resolute aggressiveness. Good citizenship, 
temperance, missions were subjects which oc- 
cupied the prominent positions in the program 
and in the minds and words of nearly all the 
speakers. 

Father Endeavor Clark spoke on the un- 
employed forces in tHe Christian Endeavor 
Society in the nation and in benevolent work, 
not forgetting an earnest word for missions. 
Rey. F. H. Smith of Cambridge roused the 
patriotism of his audience by an eloquent 
address on The Christian Endeavorer the 
Christian Citizen. While the young men 
received much good advice in regard to their 
duties as American citizens, the young ladies 
also were admonished to study civil govern- 
ment and to think as much of the didos of 
politics as of the dadoes on their walls. Rev. 
D.J. Burrell, D. D.,in his powerful convention 
sermon, urged the young people to spread the 
good news of salvation among their friends 
and neighbors, to go out into the highways 
and hedges and into the slums with their 
message. Another address, which made a 
deep impression, was that of Rev. H.C. Farrar, 
D.D., of Albany. Those who heard his ring- 
ing words on Our Possibilities will never 


Silver Ware 


8 OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
7 THE QUESTION: WILL IT WEAR 


G need never be asked if 
y your Goods bea 


in itself 

gudrdntecs 
THE QUALITY. 

BE SURE THE PREFIX 


©1847 


\ 


| THESE GOODS HAVE STOOD THE TEST FOR NEARLY 
|| -“AALS A CENTORY > 
SOLD BY FIRST CLASS DEALERS 
}/ IF YOU ARE NOT SURE WHERE THE GENUINE 
| 1847 ROGERS GOODS 
\ CAN BE OBTAINED ADDRESS 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA C2 MERIDEN CONN, 


LLLUSTRATIONS OF LATEST DESIGNS AND VALUABLE INFORMA 
VON WILL BE MAILED YOU CMENTION THIS PAPER) 


a ee 
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again, we trust, be contented with low aims 
and inferior service. ; 

The sunrise prayer meeting, led by Mr. G. B. 
Graff of Boston, and the final consecration 
service, under the charge of Secretary Baer, 
were filled with a tender devotional spirit, 
and gave scores of delegates an opportunity 
to participate in voice as well as in spirit. 
The junior work received its due share of con- 
sideration and the children were privileged 
in hearing Mrs. F. E. Clark tell them about 
junior Endeavorers in Australia, Japan and 
India. A unique feature was a model Christian 
Endeavor business meeting, at which Mr. E.C. 
Hazen of Springfield presided. Ideal reports 
were presented by various officers and com- 
mittees, but they were so full of practical sug- 
gestions that there could be no doubt that 
they had been successfully tried. 

Mr. A. R. Smith of Lee is the new president. 
Next year the convention will be held in Fall 
River. INGE IB, 1% 


LL the influences of the 
home should be refin- 
ing; everything for its use 
or adornment should be gen- 
uine; the Cut Glass should 
bear the Trade-Mark of the 
Dorflingers whose reputa- 
tion for the high- 
est grade of Amer- f 
Cut Glass 
world wide. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 


New Vork. 


ican is 


Trade-Mark, 
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SUCCESTIONS 
FOR 


Pair of Carvers. 

Dozen of Fruit Kmives. 

Cheese Plate and Scoop. 

Pair of Cut Glass Knife Rests. 
Pair of Oil and Vinegar Cruets. 
Pair of Claret Bottles - 

Brass Tea Kettle and Lamp. 
Dozen of Finger Bowls. 

Dozen of Cut Glass Tumblers. 
Dozen of Wine Glasses. 

Bread and Butter Plate. 

Cut Glass Celery Tray. 

Cut Glass Olive or Bon-bon Dish. 
Pair of Salad Forks and Spoons. 
Cut Glass Salad Bowl. 
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43 
YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


‘EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST. 92 FIFTH AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


NN Na Da nD Ie 


THAN 
CHINA «> GLASS. 


ABRAM FRENCH CoO., 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS, 
89, 91 and 93 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. GEo. A. MACBETH Co. 


ERFECT Leather with 
Vacuum Leather Oil in 
it; 25c, and your: money 
back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y- 


You can write a hundred letters just 
as readily as one, if you have a 


Simplex Printer 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writes manuscript produced in15 minutes. Send 
for circulars andsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


SGIVING 


An Tee Tub in Crystal. 
A Pair Water Bottles. 
A Dozen Oyster Plates and Forks. 
A Dozen Entree Plates. 
A Dozen Soup Plates. 

A. Dozen Dessert Plates. 
A Chicken Pie Dish. 

A Game Set. 

A Fish Set. 

A Banquet Lamp. 

An Ice Cream Set. 

A Dinner Set. 

A Silver Tea Set. 

A Dozen Nut Picks. 

A Dozen Nut Crackers. 


ROW 


Na 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric beils, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


CALIFORNIA ana 
te Midwinter Fair. 


Persoually Conducted 


HXCU RSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO.,.227 Washington St. Bostom 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, FRIDAY, NOVY. 17. 


Mrs. Creegan as leader talked of Christian 
Giving, and asked how we should individually 
apply the inspiration and power gained at the 
Portland meeting, urging that we give our- 
selves from the impulse of love to God in the 
heart. Mrs. Thompson emphasized this as 
the underlying motive of missionary work. 
Miss Morrell’s work at Pao-ting-fu, as told by 
Mrs. Merritt, was cited as an illustration of 
consecration and self-denial. Mrs. Peloubet, 
chairman of the committee to whom was re- 
ferred the statement-of the treasurer at Port- 
land, showing receipts less than last year. at 
this time, spoke of the extra gifts which are 
solicited before Jan. 1 and of the need of 
hearty co-operation and personal effort in 
branches. Several extra donations already 
received were mentioned by way of encour- 
agement, and Mrs. Pratt suggested that, while 
some who had not been to the fair were ready 
to give more on that account, it was also ap- 
propriate that those who had enjoyed the 
pleasure and had returned in safety should 
makeathank-offering. Mrs.Sampson, mother 
of Miss Martha Sampson of Somerville, who 
has recently gone as missionary to Madura, 
reported her daughter’s safe arrival at her 
new home. Miss Kyle spoke of the im- 
pression made upon Portland by the recent 
meeting, and of several local meetings held 
since and addressed by Dr. Root and Miss 
Daniels. Mrs. Judson Smith told of a re- 
volt in Chihuahua, and special prayer was 
offered for the missionaries there. Miss Child 
referred to the recent floods in Japan and to 
special trials in connection with missionary 
work in that country, and all the workers 
there were particularly remembered as sug- 
gested by the calendar. 


a 


Every wealthy man in this or any other 
country, if he is politic—not to mention con- 
scientious—will taketo heart the words of 
Hon. Chauncey Depew: “ Selfish and ostenta- 
tious wealth is the most potent agency for 
promoting the methods for its own diminution 
and destruction by legislation, while the wise 
and generous use of money builds barriers for 
its protection.”’ 


JAMES C. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 
w4 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue, 


ROLLING PARTITIONS 


For dividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churches of 
various denominations are using them, 


VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL woons. 


BELLS 


- Steel Alloy Church and School Bells, 8&7 Send for 
Catalogue. Cc. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, ©. 


WHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT Lol A 


GHURG é CRAG 
& e Ent id 
BREST Need METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 


d for Price and Catal 
aera BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


~@ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNCDCH: 
>THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 50,, 1 Beat Iegot Copper 

one aURGH BEL Beis SPEALS ‘SAND CHIMES, 

Best Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. 


Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 
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HOOD.” 


“TABBY”’ 
KITTENS. 


‘Bow-wow” aANp thing new for the little 
LITTLE BOW-wow. 


illustrations will 


that you would think they were alive. 


cloth, life size, in 


AND HER 


“BAA-LAMB.” 
THIS TRADE MARK, 


‘July 5th 
K and 

N Oct. 4th, 

¥ 1492, 


y, 
Patented 


DOLLIE.’’ 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


Inna id dition. sto) the 
Tapsy CaT AND KITTENS, 
which we are still making, 


we are bringing out some- 


“TATTERS.”’ 


ones this year. These 
show you what they are; so perfectly made 
They are printed on 
colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 


together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 


SD 


to make them flat at the bottom. 


do it. For sale’ 
have them show 
you some. Do 


Any child that ‘can sew can 
by your dry goods dealer. If he does not 
him this advertisement and ask him to get 
NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL. 


Arnold Print Works. North Adams. Massachusetts. 


Chea 


tion 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England. 


Lighter in Weight 
' Sweeter in Tone 


Than the ordinary bell 
Catalogue with full deserip- 


U.S. Tubwar Bell Ce., 
Méthuen, Mass. ‘ 


Church Equipment. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


| Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


Introduced here, 
New York, N.Y. 


per in Price SPP ay RRL ee ERT 
, A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
4 Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 


Light or 


For Electria 


etc. 


ndsome | 
designs. ff 


BAILEY REFLECT 


“ \BAILEY'S 


Compound light-spreading Sil. 
DAN ver-plaied Corrugated Glass am 


Be eice crn 1 
T\ 


Weta invention for 


varalts, GAUTCHES gee 


Satisfaction ‘ax 
guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free. 


a, 708 Penn Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


JFAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296, 
ba arnt ess oe eC RET TS. 
a\o MENEELY 8.00, /02% 
JW EST-TROY, N.Y. BAe MEAL. 


= CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


OR CO. & 


- THE = 


INCINNAT! Bi 


CINCINNAT!, © 


gree BINMYER 


+ Gatuioqut COR: sR testimonials. 


SCHOOL. FIRE ALAF. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAHE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of erate descrip yon: single or chimes 

of Copper and Tin, Addr 
BLAKE BELL CO. Boston, Mass. 


DELLS 


Prices and terms FI 
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OREGON ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-fifth meeting was held with the 
First Church, Portland, Oct. 24-26, with Prof. 
H. A. Shorey as moderator. Rey. W. C. 
Kantner preached, the keynote of the dis- 
course being the necessity of giving heed to 
the calls for help in gaining a knowledge of 
Christ, which are constantly coming from all 
quarters. This was the central thought of the 
association from first to last. 

Pastor T. E. Clapp gave a cordial welcome 
address. Washington sent greetings by Rev. 
Messrs. Samuel Greene, A. J. Bailey and E. E. 
Smiley; California, by Rev. John K. McLean, 
D. D.; Colorado, by Rev. 8. M. Freeland, now 
temporarily supplying the Salem church ; and 
the beloved C. H.M.S.and the A. B.C. F. M. by 
Rev. William Kincaid, D.D., and Rey. Walter 
Frear. Dr. McLean made an address on Our 
Churches and Higher Education, briefly stat- 
ing the object of the Pacific Coast Congrega- 
tional Alliance for the Promotion of Educa- 
tion. The alliance has already done a good 
work by publishing @ pamphlet containing a 
compact history of every Congregational in- 
stitution of learning on this coast. 

Reports from the churches indicated gratify- 
ing progress, as a rule. The reports of home 
missionary superintendent, C. F. Clapp, and 
Rev. J. L. Hershner, assistant superintendent 
of the C. S. S. and P. S., emphasized the need 
of more money and more men, which is 
the cry everywhere. Meanwhile, larger offer- 
ings are called for on the home field, both of 
money. and time, and it is encouraging to say 
vhat in many instances a willingness to do 
this is expressed. 

¥nterdenominational comity was discussed 
at length, especially in connection with Pres- 
byterian churches, and a plan for guidance in 
planting churches insparsely settled localities 
was adopted. Rev. Wilson Phraner, D. D., of 
the Presbyterian Home Board, New York, was 
present and by invitation took part in the 
discussion. He commended in strong terms 
the spirit of comity manifested in the plan 
adopted, and expressed a hope that his denom- 
ination would most heartily co-operate. The 
women’s home and foreign societies, by their 
reports, indicated aggressive work done and 
all pledges more than kept. 

The committee on Pacific University com- 
mended it to the earnest support of the 
churches as deserving in every sense. It has 
a larger numper of students than ever before. 
In capacity for wise management and in de- 
yeloping a desire for higher education on the 
part of students, President McClelland is 
uimirably adapted for the place. 

The principal papers presented were by Rev. 
R. M. Jones'on Our Churches Abroad, giving 
their number, membership, value of property 
and ratio of increase in the United Kingdom; 
by Rev. Alonzo Rogers on Our Churches and 
Church Erection, describing how to build 
trom architectural and business standpoints ; 
by Rev. John Staub on The Foreign Classes ; 
by Mr. Finley McKercher on The Church and 
Our Civil Authorities; by Rev. P. 8. Knight 
on Our Churches and Bible Study. 

In connection with the association a meet- 
ing of Willamette local association was held 
to hear the report of the committee appointed 
last April to investigate the charges against 
Rey. C. L. Corwin. After a careful examina- 
tion of a large amount of evidence, including 
Mr. Corwin’s sworn statements, the commit- 
tee, composed of thirteen as good men as are 
to be found in our churches, unanimously 
reported him guilty of conduct unworthy a 
Christian minister, and recommended a with- 
drawal of fellowship. The report was adopted 
with but three dissenting voices. G. H. H. 


For Skeeplessness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


and you who toss and turn all night, and long and 
long for sleep to come, will obtain it. 
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HEAD OF FOUR CHURCHES. 


Is It Any Wonder Ministers 


Break Down? 


Bishop Phillips Brooks Died as the 
Result. of Overwork. 


Rev. Henry Langford, the Eminent 


Preacher, just Saved from 
same Fate. 


Overwork kills. 
The great bishop, Phillips 


work. 


Now comes the news that Rev. Henry Lang- 
ford, the eminent Baptist divine, of Weston, 
West Va., has just escaped utter nervous and 


physical prostration. 
He is pastor of four churches. 
wonder that he broke down in health? 


The reverend gentleman gives a very inter- 


esting account of himself and his troubles: 


‘Wor ten years,”’ he said, ‘‘I have been ner- 
Dur- 
ing the last four or five years I became so ner- 
vous I could scarcely sign my name so it could 
be read. I was so nervous that I could not 
read my own sermon notes after they had been 


vous and growing worse all these years. 


laid aside awhile. 


“T was unable to hold my head steady in 
the pulpit, nor could I hold or handle my 
books and papers without embarrassment, 
owing to the trembling and weakness of my 
I was so nervous that I 
In fact, my nerv- 


hands and arms. 
could scarcely teed myself. 
ous system was wrecked. 


““T tried many remedies recommended by 


physicians, but found no permanent relief. 
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REV. HENRY LANGFORD. 


“‘One day I was in the store of R. S. Ogden, 
at Sardis, W. Ya., and he said to me: ‘You 
take two bottles of Dr. Greene’s Nervura nerve 
and blood remedy, and if you say it don’t help 
you you need not pay for it.’ 

“IT took two bottles of this medicine and 
found so much relief that I bought two more 
bottles, and now I am wonderfully improved 
in health and strength. Dr.Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy did it. I can heartily 
and truthfully recommend it to the sick. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of this splendid 
medicine. 

“T say this for the good of other sufferers 
from nervous and prostrating diseases who 
can be cured by this remedy. For myself, I 
am thankful to God that I found Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy and for what 
it has done for me.” 


Brooks, was 
stricken down in the prime of his manhood 
and usefulness as the direct result of physical 
and nervous exhaustion brought on by over- 
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You who suffer with nervous and physical 
weakness and prostration from overwork or 
other cause have only to follow the example 
and recommendation of Rev. Mr. Langford in 
order to insure a return of health and strength. 
This truly remarkable and harmless vegetable 
remedy is the discovery of the successful spe- 
cialist in curing nervous and chronic diseases, 
Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
The doctor can be consulted in all cases free 
of charge, personally or by letter. 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


—— 


U. S. COMPOU 
Main Office, 37 


Pearl Street, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly 
the same treatment as they would if they were able 
to visit our office daily. 


Send for Circulars. 


9 


COLDS,ASTHMA, 
HAY FEVER 


YAND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 
CONSUMPTION 
Resular Sizes35F& 75¢ 


More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout, New England as a remedy for Coughs, 


Coldsand Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 
duction it has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 
og MADE ONLY BY 
F, W. KINSMAN & CO., New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For sale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 
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DYSPEPSIA.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
JoHN H MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. 


ASTHMA @ NASAL CATARRH CURED 


By Dr. B.W. Hair’s Asthma Cure and Catarrh Spe- 
cific. Only known unfailing permanent cure. 


Buy from factory, saye dealers’ and 


Isend treatise free. B. W. Haiv, Cincinnati, O. 
RUSSES on 30 DaysTrial 
REE I A ES 
Easy, durable and 
GEES cheap. A radical 
cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue. 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicago, 
WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
: IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
—— je 
, a $10.50 panibesehi raat ht € ee 
ilk | tachments and guntenied Ss 10 years. Pippa any 
= \) \ Tae ae OO Aaa oes ‘World's Tait Medal awarded. 
agents’ profit. 
g \A| Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 
\ Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exchanging 
a Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 
TYPEWRITER ee Liberty St , New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, (186 Monroe tt., Chicago. 
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Easy to Take 


and keep 


the system in 
Perfect Order. 


AYERS 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 


Dyspepsia. 
Every dose 


Effective 


ALL THE FAMILY USE 


tan Oy 


omfor Powder 


Because it heals 
allays irritation. 


all skin affections and 
It will positively cure 


Kezema, Itching, 
Chafing, Erysipelas, 
Burns, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 

Tt ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book. 
Use COMFORT SOAP, 


The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX,” 
Covered witha Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


are a marvellous 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 


SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, 


. Impair. 
\Fed Diges- 
tion, Con- 
stipation»s 
4 Disorder- 
_:& ed Liver, 
~~ ete.3 found 
also to be especially efficacious and remedial 
by FEMALE SUFFERERS. 

Of all druggists Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 
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Notices. 


Rehgious and ecclesiastical noticgs in an abbremated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 27, 
10 A.M. Subject: The Successful Prayer Meeting. 
Speaker, Rev. W. N. Brodbeck, D. D. 


a ee EASt ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec. 5, 
A. M. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A..H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. ? 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New. York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
o1rETy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A, Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

‘ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by Coliege and Education Societ 
and New West Education Commission.) EK. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the * Trus ees of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(here insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Conaregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families, Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hané 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House, 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Jongregational House, Boston, 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
tmprove the moral and social, condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temover- 
ance homes and boarding nouses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Savior’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. i 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rév. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SOHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its*work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.’ Contributions may: be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street. Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address Box 1682. 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 
Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 


Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REV. Le 


Are 
ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 


BOSWORTH, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
because 


children. 


They are 
thin, and remain thin just in 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scoti’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—7F 7s partly digested already? 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid fiesh by its use! 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 


HOW BABIES SUFFER 


When their tender Skins are literally ON Firz 
with Itching and Burning Eczemas and other Itch- 
ing, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
with Loss of Hair, none but 
mothers realize. To know that 
a single application of the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies will afford imme- 
diate relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy 
and economical cure, and not 
to use them, is to fail in your 
duty. Parents, save your children years of need- 
less suffering from torturing and disfiguring erup- 
tions. CuTIcURA REMEDIES are the greatest skin 
cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. PoTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 

8a “ How to Cure Skin Diseases”? mailed free. 


9@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


PAINS AND WEAKNESSES 


Relieved in one minute by that new, 
elegant, and infallible Antidote to Pain, 
Inflammation, and Weakness, the Cnti- 
cura Anti-Pain Plaster. 25 cents. 


“Tieblg Companys” 


These two words are 
known to every well 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 
oldest, purest, best 


and always-to-be-de- 
pended-upon 


Extract of Beet. 


tism cannot occupy the 
same house; that is, 
the body. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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Whiting’s Fine Stationery. 


One wishing to com- 
ply with. all the de- 
mands of polite so- 
ciety will be careful 
| that one’s writing 
papers be entirely 
correct. Whiting’s 
Stationery is the 


WITH 
BIGHT BELLS, 
WESTMINSTER 


Hall | 
Clocks.|" ame: 7 


ALSO LESS EXPENSIVE CLOCKS, 
WHICH STRIKE THE HOURS AND 
HALEF-HOURS ONLY. 


‘BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO. 


Direct Importers, 
511 Washington Street, corner West. 


English 


correspondence 
elegant made. “Come in rough or smooth 
finish and all the fashionable tints and sizes. 

Sold by all first-class dealers in stationery. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


New York Offices: 150 and 152 Duane St. 


Wy | L. 
Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 
Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 


Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge. 


\, 
SINK 
AX 
SS $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
Value. A 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. 


FOR 
GENTLEMEN, 


For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 


W.L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do Wou Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 

protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 

world we are contented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 

Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business, The dealer who sells you unstamped 

: shoes makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 

shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 

system is the best for you, because tt guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 


If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you-to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute. 


Send for Catalogue with full instructions how to order by mail. 
Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 


A CROWNING INDORSEMENT. 


_ MAGEE 


Furnaces and Ranges 
ARE THE BEST. 


Awarded Highest Prize and FIVE Medals at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


32, 34, 36, 38 Union St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Thanksgiving and the Holidays 


are not complete without thé attractions of an open fire. 
The fireplace is a welcome in a supplementing your 


Magee Furnace Co., 


hospitality by its genial warmth and cheer. 


THE MAYFLOWER PORTABLE FIREPLACE 


- can be used in any room and requires only a joint of 
smoke pipe to connect with the chimney. Can be fitted 
for burning coal if desired. ipped safely to any part 
of the country. Send for spedial circulars and terms. 

Smith & Anthony Stove Company, 
Makers Hub Stoves}and Ranges. 
48 to 54 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


standard form for 
These papers are the most 
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AN OFFENSIVE BUSINESS. 

Rey. H. R. McCartney and certain members 
of the First Church of Georgetown, Mass., 
have been very energetic this fall in prose- 
cuting unlicensed liquor dealers, two of whom 
have been heavily fined and two others have 
been compelled to give up their business, 
much to the delight of the good people of the 
town. i:Last week Mr. McCartney caught in 
a box in his hen house a skunk, which he 
smothered by filling the box with smoke. 
Two or three days later an agent of the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
prosecuted the clergyman for needless cruelty 
in killing the animal. At the trial it was 
admitted by the prosecution that the animal 
was not burned in the least, but the local 
magistrate imposed a fine of $15 and costs. 
Although his friends strongly advised him to 
appeal the case Mr. McCartney paid his fine. 


‘The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals has refused to allow the name of 
its informant to be disclosed. G. H. J. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 
THEODORE CLAUDIUS PEASE. 

Professor Pease died at his home in Andover, 
Noy. 20, of typhoid fever. He had been ill for over 
three weeks, but his condition was not regarded as 
dangerous till two or three days before his death. 
He was born in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oct. 14, 1853, 
graduated at Harvard in 1875 and Andover Semi- 
nary in 1880. His first pastorate was at West Leb- 
anon, N.H., and he became pastor of the church 
in Malden, Mass., in 1884. He was installed as Bart- 
let professor of sacred rhetoric and pastoral theology 
in September. He had not delivered a lecture, 
though he had started his class in a course of read- 
ingandinvestigation. He leaves a widow and a boy 
about twelve years of age. The funeral will take 
place at the Seminary Chapel in Andover this week 
Thursday at 11 A.M. 


“REY. DR. CHARLES F. DEEMS. 

Dr. Deems was born in Baltimore, Dec. 4, 1820, 
graduated from Dickinson College in 1839, entered 
the ministry of the Methodist Church (South), and 
for a while was genéral agent of the American Bible 
Society in North Carolina. After a career as an ed- 
ucator in the South he came to New York after the 
Civil War, and was able to do a work of reconcilia- 
tion and to provide an acceptable church home for 
Southerners which no other clergyman could offer. 
This he did in the Church of the Strangers, which as 
an independent congregation has flourished since 
1866. Dr. Deems had a buoyant disposition, which, 
combined with his wisdom, made him greatly beloved 
asafriendand respected as acounselor. Asapreacher 
he had rare power as an expositor. As editor of the 
Southern Methodist Episcopal Pulpit (1846-51), the 
Sunday Magazine (1876-79) and Christian Thought 
(1883-93), he showed his power as.a facile journalist 
ever awake to current thought and life. Many vol- 
umes of sermons, compilations of poetry and hymns 
and a biography of Adam Clarke. reveal his prolitic- 
ness as anauthor. As an administrator his greatest 
work was the Church of the Strangers, and next to 
that the American Institute of Christian Philoso- 
phy which he founded. In old age he threw himself 
heartily into the Y. P. S.C. E. work,.and every wor- 
thy cause found in him a sympathetic champion. 
He died in New York City, Nov. 18. 
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A Well-Merited Triumph 


AYER’S is the only one of all the advertised Sarsaparillas which 
the World's Fair officials would allow to be exhibited at the great 
Columbian Exposition. Wuy? Because, according to 


RULE 15, 


‘‘Articles that are in 
any way dangerous or 
Offensive, also patent 
‘medicines, nostrums, 
and empirical prepara= 
tions, whose ingredients 
are concealed, will not 
be admitted to the ex= 
position,” 


—thereby  prevent- 
ing the exhibition of 


patent medicines and 


secret nostrums, and 

at 
_ recognizing Ayer’s 
Sarsaparillal ages 


strictly pharmaceuti- 


Gal PLeparatonn 


This ruling placed 


thes seal ot shiohest 


: , approval upon this 
great blood-purifier, as filling the requirements of a Standard Family 
Medicine, thus indorsing all that has been said in. its favor by 
chemists and physicians, as well as sustaining what has long been 
the popular verdict. As a health-restorer, a strength-builder, a nerve- 
tonic, and as a specific for diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, 
and Bowels, AYER’S Sarsaparilla has no equal. The thousands 
of statements, both published and on file, from individuals who have 
tested the power of this remedy, and been permanently cured, proves 
the truth of all that is claimed for _ 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Has cured others, and will cure you. 
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How Mary Bayne Got the Better of His Majesty, the 
Turkey Gobbler. 


RRR RRR EERE EERE 


Our Advertising Man’s Thanksgiving Story for the Little 
Girls and Boys. 


NEESER 


Little Mary Bayne went to the country last summer and found such a lovely vacation home up among the hills 
of Western Connecticut. Mr. Cutler owns a fine farm furnished with all things that make the good farmer glad. The 
horses steady and kind for riding or farm work, the patient oxen, the gentle cows, the mild-mannered sheep and the busy 
chickens were all a delight to Mary Bayne. 

The Cutler farm was a paradise over which there came, however, a cloud. One huge Turkey Gobbler now and 
then strutted from the barnyard over the lawn, spreading his tail feathers, dropping his wings until they trailed rattlingly 
over the ground, flaming his red comb, and striding about as if he were the glory of all Connecticut. 

His Majesty, the Turkey Gobbler, seemed terrible to little Mary Bayne, and as soon as he appeared she would 
steal away into the house, glancing out now and then in a timid fashion, nor daring to venture outside once more until 
His Majesty had aired his glory long enough and taken himself back to the poultry yard. The Gobbler seemed to know 
he was a terror to little Mary Bayne, and acted as if he enjoyed it, for every morning as soon after breakfast as Mary 
Bayne appeared out of doors, in upon the lawn would strut His Majesty, and then the little girl’s joy was over and she 
would fly into the bouse for shelter. I verily believe he would have followed her quite into the parlor to tease her there - 
had he not held Miss Cutler, the charming housekeeper, in sensible respect, for this fine fellow was a bit of a bully and 
seemed really to enjoy the fear he inspired in little Mary Bayne’s heart. 

One morning my friend, Mr. Bostwick, who was a great crony of Mary’s, saw his little protégée furtively looking 
out of the window, and said, ‘‘Why don’t you go outside, Puss, and enjoy this lovely day on the lawn?”’ 

She turned a very sober face toward him‘and whispered, ‘‘'The TURKEY GOBBLER!” 

He took the whole story in at a glance and said, ‘‘Why, Mary Bayne, has that insolent fellow been troubling 
you? Just take my hand and we will go out and teach him a lesson.” 

Hand in hand they went toward the lawn, but as they passed the door little Mary Bayne drew out her hand 
and fell back, while her brave defender went right on toward His Majesty, who was, as usual, moving around in grand 
fashion, scraping the ground with his wings and seeming to think he would be as overpowering to Mr. Bostwick as to the 
little girl, but to His Majesty’s surprise Mr. Bostwick, not a bit frightened, said in a loud voice, ‘“‘See here, sir, you are 
a mean bird, You come in here where you don’t belong. Now stop this business. Get away from the lawn and don’t 
you frighten little Mary Bayne again. If you do | will have an account to settle with you. Get out, sir!” 

His Majesty was evidently taken by surprise at such an address. He lifted up his dragging wings, folded his 
tail feathers, and with dignity strolled off toward the barn. Mr. Bostwick, turning, said, ‘‘Now, Mary Bayne, see how he 
goes? You can play away to your heart’s content.” ‘‘ Yes, ‘sir, but—he will come again.’’ ‘Mary Bayne, ig that insolent 
fellow comes back to trouble you, come right to me, and we will attend to his case.” 

An hour later, Mr. Bostwick, busy with his paper, was conscious of a movement at his elbow, and heard a 
sharp whisper, ‘‘HE IS HERE!’ Throwing down the Tribune, he said, ‘‘ Well, now, this shall be stopped. Come right 
along with me, Mary Bayne, and we will teach His Majesty this time a lesson he won’t forget.’”” So hand in hand they 
started for the lawn, Mary Bayne now bravely marching out with him over the grass directly in front of the fine bird 
who had been in full feather of glory, but as he saw Mary Bayne appear with her protector he really seemed a little nervous. 

Mr. Bostwick spoke this time very sternly. ‘“‘Are you here again, Mr. Turkey Gobbler? Didn’t I tell you to 
keep away from the lawn? This is little Mary Bayne’s playground and you have no business here, and, beside, you are 
no gentleman of a Turkey. What sort of manners is it to be frightening a little girl? Now, I tell you, once for all, don’t 
you dare to come here again this summer. Hence! Scat! Begone! Skeedaddle!”’ 

The effect of this speech was very marked on His Majesty. The tail pe lene suddenly, the wing feathers all 
came up together, the comb lost its color, and turning quickly around the Turkey Gobbler (no longer His Terrible Majesty) 
dropped his head and started on a dead run for the barnyard. No Turkey Gobbler could ever for a moment pretend. to 
be imposing or dignified, much less terrible, when he was playing the part of a coward and running away with all his 
might, and little Mary Bayne, standing by the side of her friend and deliverer, clapped her hands and laughed merrily to 
see the ignominious retreat of her old and feared enemy. 

Are turkeys ever ashamed? As to that I can’t just say, but His Terrible Majesty never seemed to find any 
pleasure in coming to the lawn through the rest of the summer, and little Mary Bayne felt more like laughing than crying 
when she saw him in the distance. 


Our Advertising Man finds more pleasure in greeting the little folks at Thanksgiving 
time with a story than in using this page in a strictly professional style. So he only ven- 


~ DELICIOUS 


tures in this corner to remind housekeepers that a slice of delicious Ham, just broiled to a 
turn, or a dainty sliver of Breakfast Bacon, furnishes a most appetizing relish with Flesh, 
Fish or Fowl. He trusts all your tables will be regularly supplied with the Ferris charm- 
ing brand, which many enthusiastic housekeepers declare is the ‘‘ Best in the World.” 
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Number 48 


THE MILLER’S DREAM. 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 


HE viewless rider came over the hill, 


And reined his steed at the door of the mill, 


And called in a voice that was loud and shrill: 


‘From the famished city there comes a cry — 
‘Give us bread, give us bread, or else we die! ’ 


Arise, O good miller, and make reply. 


“‘T have freed the springs on the fields’ green floor; 


_ The streams with their silver are at your door, | 


And over the gates the glad waters pour. 


“There is plenty of golden corn and grain 
All harvested now from the spreading plain — 


Shall the prayers of the poor go up in vain?” 


The miller awoke from his dream and heard 
The wind in the trees, and his soul was stirred 


By the viewless rider’s mysterious word. 


Like night grew the west, and the thunder’s boom 
Rolled over the hills in the storm’s gray gloom, 


And the waters roared in the narrow flume. 


And then did the granite wheels begin 
To whirl,‘and the miller the grain poured in, 


And gathered its powdered gold in the bin. 


All day and all night with a merry sound 
The wheels on their errand went round and round, 


Till all of the corn and grain were ground. 


Then off to the famished city — away! 
A thousand bushels of flour to stay 
The wolf from the doors of the poor a day. 


e 
Lo, over the city, a cloud in the west; 


The rain fell in pity, and the unseen guest 


Halted his steed at the end of the quest, 


‘“‘ Thank God for the rain!” the old miller said; 
But he heard all night, as he dreamed in his bed, 
The poor of the city thank God for bread. 
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A $4.00 Bible) @\erccarionaust 


“THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Extraordinary Premium for 


1894 


We offer it FREE. 
“The Congregationalist’’ Teacher's 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one 


$6 


new subscriber with - - - - 


For $8.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to 
the new subscriber also. 


Or we offer 
The Congregationalist for one year (to 
an old or new subscriber) and a copy 
of the Bible‘for - - — - =) DS 


THE ‘‘ CONGREGATIONALIST ’’? TEACHER’S 
BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 43 x 6% x 1} 
inches. The text occu- 
pying about 1,000 pages; 
the ‘‘ Helps ”’ 500 pages. 

Type—a special size, very 
distinet, larger than 
Nonpareil, clear as Min- 
ion. 

Paper—extra quality, 
thin and clear white. 

Binding—best French 
seal, divinity circuit, 
round eorners, leather 
lined, silk sewed, red 
under gold edges. 

The Helps—entirely 
new and unusually full 
and complete, edited by 
the most eminent Ameri- 
eanand British scholars, 
supplemented by elabo- 
rate indexes; concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chron- 
ological tables, &c., and by many.new maps. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 


THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell copies of the Bible, sent 
postpaid for BB.25. 


The Congregationalist was established in 
1816 and has long been recognized as the 
national representative of the denomination. 
It is popular rather than technical. It is a 
religious paper perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the whole family circle. It has not 
a dull page. .It does not use padding; every 
line is valuable and worth reading. I[lus- 
trations of high grade are frequently intro- 
The new form (magazine page) gives 
universal satisfaction. Liberal plans for 
the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 
than ever. Subscription price, if paid in ad- 
vance, $3.00. Trial subscription, 3 months, 
25 cents; 6 months, $1.00. 


duced. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 
to all new subscribers for 1894. 


Send 
Receive 


your renewal and a 
new name with $6 


two papers and 
the $4.00 Bible. 


The Congregationalist, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 


A FORWARD: LOOK, 1894. 
A Few of the Many Attractive Features: 


Pror. MArcus Dons. Illuminating papers, 
treating one by one the Obscure Sayings 
of Jesus Christ. 


Rey. JAMES STALKER, D.D. Four Articles 
on the Art of Hearing. 


( H. H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, 
uoeieie eh Bliss Perry, CPM. Sheldon, 
| Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
| Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and others. 
Pror. WILLISTON WALKER. THE Huis- 
Toric SymBous: The Apostles Creed, 
The Nicene Creed, The Augsburg Con- 
fession, The Heidelberg Catechism and 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, The West- 
minster Confession, Commission Creed of 
1883. 


A series of special service to young people in 
informing them respecting the great creeds of 
Christendom and of Congregationalism. 

THE MAKING OF THE BrBLeE. Rey. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D. A series of articles de- 
scribing the origin and growth of the 
books of the Bible. 


This series, too, will be of value to young people. 


Mrs. Marcaner E, Sanester, { Specialand 


Mrs. Kate Upson CLARK, Gene 
Rey. A. H. Quint, D. D., | tors. 


Arps To My CurisTiAN Lire. Semi-auto- 
biographical articles by Rev. Wm. Taylor, 
D. D., Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., 
Rey. W. G. Puddefoot and others. 

SuNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Suggestive to mothers and teachers. 

A SERIES OF PRACTICAL HEALTH PAPERS. 
By a Boston Physician. 

Domestic ScipNcE. Short, helpful articles 
by Miss Anna Barrows. : 

Pror. RicHARD T. Exy, if 

Rey. Puivie S. Moxom, D.D., 

PRES. FRANKLIN CARTER, 

Pres. W. 8S. SLocum, 


Contributions 
on themes 
2 which each 


Mrs. ELIzABETH STUART} is peculiarly 
PHELPS WARD, qualified to 
treat. 
Miss ANNA L. DAWES, : 
Miss VipA D. ScuDDER, L 
The Contribution ( prop, N.S. SHALER, 
of Nature, Books, HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Art and Music to ; foe 


Christian Expe- | PRor.J.C.Van Dyku, 

rience. L and others. 

VARIOUS REGULAR FEATURES, particularly 
Temperance News and Comment, Glean- 
ings from Our Mail Bag, Education, 
What Men Say, etc., will be enlarged and 
strengthened. 


PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT MEN. AND 
Women, together with biographical 
sketches. This popular feature was in- 
troduced with our change of form, and 
has met with marked approval. I[t will 
be given increased prominence during 
1894. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, including pictures of church 
edifices, will be frequently introduced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Handbook Series. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, titles to be announced, will be published 
1 April, 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, 15 cents.’ Single copies, 4 cents. 
(&$—- 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST was the first to 
issue Prayer-Meeting Topics for the general use of 
the churches, and the first to prepare an annual 
Handbook, ineluding the topics and other valuable 
matter. From year to year new and original fea- 
tures have been added to the Handbook, and its 
value is this year much enhanced by the proposed 
publication of three other quarterly parts, to sup- 
plement the contents of the first number. Our suc- 
cessful efforts to meet a want which we were the 
first to recognize have been more widely and gener- 
ally appreciated by the churches than we had reason 
to hope. They will without doubt continue the use 
of a publication which has behind it the editorial 
management in which they have already expressed 
their confidence, which devised the plan, and which 
is enlarging and perfecting it from year to year. 


Facts and Dates about the HANDBOOK. 


Our first HANDBOOK was published 1888 (44 pages), 
but for some time previous prayer topics treated 
each week in the paper were issued upon slips, 
also a brief statement of the Seven Societies. 

Daily Bible Readings introduced into the Hand- 
book of 1889. , 

Creed aud Confession introduced into Handbook 
of 1890. 

Congregational 
and 1893, 

History and Principles of Congregationalism, 
1893. 

Suggestive Subdivisions of Prayer=Meeting Topics, 
additional religious statistics anid Congregational 


Usages, Handbooks 1891, 1892 


Jacts, Handbook of 1894 (68 pages). 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK for 1894 
(68 pp.). The 7th annual issue of this little Manual 
contains— 

Daily Bible Readings. ‘ 
Church Prayer-Meeting Topics. 
Week of Prayer Topics. 
Sunday-School Lessons. 

¥y. P. S. CO. B. Topics. . 
Congregational Statistics. - 

Our Churches Abroad. 
General Religious Statistics. _ 
S. S.and ¥. P.S. C. LE. Statistics. 
Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 
ll. ¥. MC, A. Statistics. . 

12. Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 

13. Calendar for 1894. ; 

14. Missionary Statistics. 

15. Creed and Confession of 1883. 

16. Dates of Congregationalism. 

V7. Organizing a Church. 

ch By-Laws. 

i s—Oruanization & Rules. 
20. Interesting Congregational lacts. 


(c<=— 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 3) 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 ets.; 25, 50 ets. 
Order early and send cash with order. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
i Somerset St., Boston. 
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“The Congregationalist™ 
+ SERVICES © 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 
service in each issue. Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without.a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 
in, the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed im full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies, 1c. each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-1894, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers 
3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. 
'. Eventide Services: j 

5, Forgiveness of Sins. 6, Trust in God. 

7, Days of Thy Youth. 8, General Worship. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 

1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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“The Little Minister’ 


made J. M. Barrie, its author, a household 
fame Ele will tell the “romantic story of 
““My Boyhood in Scotland;” 


and Marion Crawford will 
give a picturesque sketch of 


his own eventful “Boyhood 
in Rome;”—both in the 
delightful series of articles on the Boyhoods 
of Modern Authors, to appear next year in 


The Youth’s Companion. 


The Programme next year is brighter thanever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 
in colors, 1414 x 21 inches in size, presented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. All New Subscribers sending 
$1.75 now, get Tur CoMPANION KX RIEE to Jan. 1, and a full year from that date. Sample copies free. Boston, Mass. 


Marion Crawford. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO. 


33 E. 17TH St., New York. 


Donald and 
Dorothy 


The Famous Book for Girls 
and Boys 
By 
MARY MAPEs DODGE, 


; New Edition Ready. 
$ 


More than 150,000 pastors, superintendents, 
teachers, and Bible students throughout the world 
receive The Sunday School Times every week. 
This wide circulation is the result of two pur- 


Author of “ Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates.”” 
Editor of \'St, Nicholas.’ 


New Edition for the Christmas 
Season of 1893. Illustrated. 


| ASK TO SEE THE CENTURY CO’S 


poses: First, to make The Sunday School Times 
the best paper possible for teachers and Bible 


students ; second, to sell it at the lowest possi- 
HOLIDAY BOOKS AT THE STORES. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS INCLUDE 


ble price. 


iesyeand Turvys, Its contributors include writers of the high- 


The new Brownie Book, 
The White Cave, 
Lady Jane, 


The Century World’s Fair 
Book for Boys and Girls, etc. 


est reputation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
whether as specialists in Biblical research or 
as experts in Sunday-school teaching and in 
methods of Christian work. 

The price speaks far itself. At the club 
package rate of 50 Cents a year, The Sunday 


PSDS SVS SGOT GE QUE CBOSS OVGTIOIS GS OCOSBWSGVISVSLO'GWGOSS 


Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, 


Where i 
It Goes——_ # 
; 


eonibisct) Strect, School Times is the cheapest 
BIBLES Brom all publishers. weekly Sunday-school paper Subscription Rates. 
Every grade and price. ‘ . oy eb Soveorcentsiaveanfomesch 
. Birger! in the world. It is within Drdints cackaceot ive Geto 
Devo t 10na | B 0O k tS) variety. : 1 sent to one edidzess. ; 
1.00 a year tor eac co Ina 
Theological and BOOKS the reach of any schoo club of two or paces hailed 
miscellaneous é ; f ere Bene: 
We supply any book, by any publisher, to Specimen coples ree. fan pale hiaipahtae? 
churches, Sunday schools, students and the gen- either kind, 
eral reader at lowest prices. Special attention 1.50 a year, single copy. 
given to mail dara * John D. Wattles & Co. 1.00 a year, single copies to 


ministers, missionaries, and 


Philadelphia, Pa. theological students, rs 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Re |. end Publishing) Society. 90S OOOO 00S ro O OOOOH OOOO OCHO SOOO SOOO OOOO OOOO 4 
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For Choirs. 
SUNDAY ANTHEMS, 


By W. O. Perkins. Just 
issued, with all the latest 
and best music for choirs. 
Very complete. $1.00. 
$9.00 a doz. not prepaid. 
Trowbridge Css: 

g tion. 


One of the latest compi- 
lations. Very comprehen- 
sive. 75e. $6.75 a doz. 
not prepaid. 

ollec- 


(We HARTFORD Cree 
r By Irving Emerson; con- 
taining more than 50 choir 


pieces, Excellent music, not too intricate. 
75¢e. $6.75 a doz. not prepaid. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos 


exchanged, or sold on installments. 
For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. , 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


OHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 1893. Contains new 
songs and responsive readings. 16 pages, Price 5 cents per 
single copy by mail. 

JESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio. A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday- 
School. Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nature are :—''The Gift of God," ‘Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh,"’ “Christmas Joy Bells,’’ ‘‘Noel,’’ ‘‘Good 
Will to Men,’’ ‘‘Peaceon Earth,” and ‘'The Christ of Bethle- 
hem,"’ Price of each, 5 cents per single copy by mail. 
SANTA CLAUS MISSION, by Wm: Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by J. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. It is 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
Preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are ‘'‘A Jolly Christmas,’’; ‘‘One Christmas Eve,’ ‘A Christ- 
mas Vision,”’ ‘The New Santa Claus,’’ ‘Santa Claus & Cox," 
“Judge Santa Claus,’’ ‘‘Catching Kriss Kringle,’”’ ‘Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,"’ ‘The Waifs’ Christmas.’’ Price of each 30 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘Under the Palms’’ and ‘‘The 
Choicest Gift”’ are also suitable for Christmas, though not de- 
signed especially for the purpose. Price 30cts, All of the above 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem'’ by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price so cents by mail. 

A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. .N. Richey and ifs 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata_or exercise but has the characteristics of 
both. It is very entertaining and will no doubt meet with much 
favor. Price ro cents per single cE 

A OHRISTMAS REVERIE, by W. L. Mason is an- 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap- 
Proval. Price ro cents per single copy. 

THE WONDERFUL STORY, by Mary B. Brooks and 
G. F. Root gives the principal events of the life of our Lord 
while on earth, in beautiful verses, Scripture readings and -ex- 
pressive music. Price 20 cents per single copy by mail. 

The December number of the “MUSICAL VISITOR” 
will contain anthems for Christmas and will bea very useful 
number in that direction. Price rs cents per copy by mail. 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished free on application, 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


CINCINNAT£—NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


BSVWIDDOOu 
Christmas Greeting— 
| Prince of Peace—Infant 
WRG om mee Kine — Birthday of our 4 
King—Four Christmas services 4 
complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. ry 
Samples of any three 10 cts.; the four 15 cts. 


Cantatas:—‘Santa Claus, Jr.” piano or full orches- 
tra acep’t: very fine; 30 cts. postp’d. ‘“Santa Claus’ 
Vision” a juvenile cantata, easy, 30 cts., postp’d. 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co. 944 W. Madison st. Chicag‘o, Ill. 
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A NICE HOLIDAY PRESENT 


. FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL IS THE 


Jeweled Crown 


Our New Sunday School Music Book. 


FREE COPY to Sunday School Superintena- 
ents who have not had one by sending name of 
school and 10 cents to pay mailing expenses. 

Price in board covers, 35 cents each; $3.60 per doz.; 
#30 per hundred. Specimen pages free. Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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Pilgrin Christmas Services 


HAZARD & TUFTS, Editors. 


EDITIONS OF XXIX aay 


pes 2 New senysce 


--GOOD WILL TO MEN:-: 


The Regular Edition, Original Music, 16 pages. 
100 copies, $4.00; single copies, 5 cents. 

The Abridged Edition, Familiar Music, 8 pages. 
100 copies, $2.00; single copies, 3 cents. 


ALSO 
I. Christmas Gospel. 
IX. Child Immanuel. XIII. Coronation. 
XVII. Guiding Star. XXI. Holy Child. 
XXV. Good Tidings of Good. 
Price, 100 copies, $4.00; samples to superintendents, 2 cts. each. 


IV. Manger Child. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


0. 
Gospel Hymns No. 6 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS _No. 6 is conceded to be equal 

im every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns, 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rey. B. Fay 
MsLLs, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


30 cents; if by mail, 85 cents per Copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of GosprL Hymns 
No.5 having made the combination of 5 and 6 a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 


out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 

45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Speeify “ Large Type” or Excelsior” in ordering. 


Editions of Words Only are also issued. 


A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOSPEL Hymns Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Christmas <s° 1893 


THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST.—A 


new Christmas Cantata. By Dr. W. HOWARD 
Doank. Songs, Dialogues, Recitations. Only a 
few vehearsals needed ............ 30 cents by mail. 


OUR SAVIOR-KING.—By the Rev. Ropert 
Lowry. A Splendid Musical Christmas Service, 
new this season. 16 pages........ 5 cents by mail. 

THE CROWNING DAY.—A service with new 
music for primary classes, by Mrs. WILBUR F. 
CRAFTS and HUBERT P. MAIN....6 cents by mail. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 24.—Contains a 


variety of beautiful Carols......... 4 cents by mail. 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
No. 4. Choice, fresh, simple...... 4 cents by mail. 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 
Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, etc, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


NOW READY, “"*stsecy Double part of" 


\ 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
JOURNAL. 


Comprising a beautiful colored Fashion Plate of 
Evening, Ball and Fancy Ball Dresses for ladies and 
Children. Colored Designs for Useful Dolls 
and Pincushions. The Gigantic Supplement, with 
a large number of Winter Paris Fashions and Designs 
in Fancy Work. A Supplement of Christmas Stories. 
A Supplement of Music. A Supplement of Christmas 
Amusements. Special Christmas Cookery, ete. The 
Commencement of Two New Serial Stories, Sev- 
eral Complete Stories. Special Fashion Articles. Also, 
the beautiful colored picture, ** Little Rea Riding 
Hood,” Price 60 cents, including all the Supplements. 
$4.00 a year, post paid. Kor sale by all newsdealers, and 

The International News Company, New York. 
(Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
7 or Domestic. 
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FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS CONCERT. 
A CHOICE LIST OF 


Seven Christmas Services 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
With carefully selected Recitations, Scripture 
Selections and Responsive Readings, 
appropriate to the Season. 


Christmas Services, with Music. 
By Marion West. Music by J. E. Trowbridge 
1, AGES OF SILENCE ENDED. 
2. LET EARTH RECEIVE HER KING. 
3. THE SAVIOUR SO LONG FORETOLD. 
4, TWENTY CENTURIES AGO. | 
5. THE JOY OF CHRISTMAS TIDE. 
6. ON THE NIGHT THE LORD WAS BORN. 
7. THE STORY OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
: Words and Musie by Prof. W. F. Sherwin 
All the above have ORIGINAL Hymns and Music 
Price, 5 Cents Each. $4.00 Per Hundred. 


Four for the Primary Department 


1. THE CHRIST-CHILD. 

With music. By Eva B. Taylor. 
- THE SWEETEST STORY EVER TOLD. 
. By Marion West. Music by Mrs. Mosher, 
3. SEEKING THE KING. 

With music. By Miss Lucy Wheelock. 

4. CRADLED IN A MANGER. 

Without music. By Marion West. 
Price,,5 Cents Each. $4.00 Per Hundred. 


The Christmas Concert Book, 50 Cents. 
Christmas Recitations, 15 Cents. 


HENRY D. NOYES & C0., Publishers, 


13; Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Looking Within. 
The Misleading Tendencies of ‘‘ Looking Backward” 
j made manifest. 
A Novel by J. W. ROBERTS. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


“* Looking Within’ is a remarkable book, It is a 
sharp, logical and conclusive reply to ‘Looking Back- 
ward.’”—Boston Daily Traveller. 


The New Minister. 


By KENNETH PAUL. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


A distinctive picture of American life and character, 
this book portrays the development of asoul. It shows 
that the real religious evolution of a man’s mind is de- 
pendent upon his career, 


COLUMBIAN EDITION OF 
Barnes’ Popular History 
of the United States. 


Fully illustrated. Up to date. Contains illustrated 
description of the World’s Fair. 
Cloth, octavo, $3.50; sheep, $5.00. 
“A national benefaction.’’—Hon. John Bigelow. 


Goodyear’s History of Art. 


EDITION DE LUXE 


Beautifully illustrated, white and gold ornamenta- 
tions; octavo, $5.00; cloth edition, $3.50. 


is) 


*,* All of the above at booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


56 East 10th St., New York. 


ENTIRELY NEW. 


MISS PARLOA’S YOUNG HOUSE- 


KEEPER. Designed particularly for beginners— 
who have just begun to keep house for two or three. 
How to furnish the kitchen sensibly; right way to buy 
food and care for it; preparing all kinds of dishes by 
economical methods; how to preserve fruits and vege- 
tables; easiest and best ways to do laundry work, and 
many other things of great importance. A plain book 
Se, fear people, Over 400,000 Parloa Cook Books already 
80. 


$1.00. 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth (waterproof) . .... . » 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
é DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
XMAS Bepieta ieee 


& CO., 85 John St., N. ¥. 
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Statesman, Financier, Educator, Missionary. 


MY LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. 
Many portraits and illustrations, $2.50. 


Wonderfully interesting autobiography 
of an extraordinary man with an extraordi- 
nary history. His workin Turkey was prov- 
identially opportune. Whether establishing 
Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or sup- 
plying bread to the British army during the 
Crimean War, always he was the man of 
resources. 


“We are glad to announce that Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin has yielded to the importuni- 
ties of many friends, who know something of 
the wonderful fund of incident connected with 
his long and eventful life, and has prepared a 
volume to be entitled ‘My Life and Times.’ 
We venture to say that to intelligent readers, 
young or old, the book will be as fascinating as 
any tale they have read.’’—Missionary Herald. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Books in Season. 


The Busy [lan’s Bible, by GeoRGE W. 
CABLE. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An admirable, spirited, earnest appeal 
for Bible study on the part of busy, prac- 
tical people; a most helpful volume. 

We wish that the book could be handed 
about among the Bible-class teachers in every 
Sunday school in our land.—T7he Golden Rule. 
The Story of Gottlieb, by Pres. Wm. 

F. WARREN, of Boston University. 

16mo, cloth, 60 cents, 

An inspiring tale of a young man’s 
struggle after truth. 

Science and Prayer, by Rev. W. W. 
KINSLEY. . 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
The question of the relation of science 

and the fundamental doctrines of religion 


is treated in a calm, fair, and scholarly 
manner, 


THREE BOOKS BY BISHOP JOHN 
H. VINCENT. 

To Old Bethlehem. Parchment, 
cents ; five or more, 25 cents each. 


An account of a visit to Bethlehem, and 
a charming essay on the subject of Christ- 
mas. Handsomely printed and illus- } 
trated. 


Ser 


30 


== 


My Mother: An Appreciation. Parch- '' 
ment, 35 cents ; five or more, 30 cents 
each. 

An exquisite tribute to a good woman 
and to the power and opportunities of 
motherhood. 


I 


In Search of His Grave. Parchment, 
30 cents ; five or more, 25 cents each. 
A handsome little volume, in which the 

author describes the various sites 

assigned to the crucifixion and explains |, 
the latest theories and explorations. ! 


ne ae ee 


* * For sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855, 

8 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACIIERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.;:New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10-paged 
oO. 


Agency Manual free, EvereTr O. FISK & 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 

WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 59th year begins Jan. 
4,1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principai, Norton, Mass, 
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The Atlantic 
for 1894 


Will contain, among other attractions, 


Philip and His Wife, a Serial Story, 
by Margaret Deland. 
This is undoubtedly the most important 
work of the author of “John Ward, Preacher,” 
involving some of the leading problems in 
modern social life, studied very thoroughly, 
and treated with admirable skill and grace. 


Short Stories, 


By Miss Jewett, Mrs. Catherwood, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Mrs. Wiggin and others. 


History and Biography 
Will be effectively represented by papers 
from Capt. Mahan, Professor McMaster, the 


historian, Hon. J. C. Bancroft Davis, Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall], and others. 


Literary History and Criticism 
Will be made attractive by letters of Cole- 
ridge and Thoreau, and by papers on engag- 
ing themes from Sir Edward Strachey, Pro- 
fessor Kittredge of Harvard, Professor 
Tyrrell of Dublin, and other very competent 
writers. 


Nature. 


Delightful sketches on the seasons and the 
aspects of nature in Florida, Utah, and 
Canada, are promised by Miss Thomas, 
Bradford Torrey, Frank Bolles, and Olive 
Thorne Miller. 


Educational Topics 


Will be treated with the care and thought 
due to their importance. This is regarded 
as one of the most useful parts of the work 
of the Atlantic. Articles are assured from 
Professor Shaler, Horace E. Scudder, and 
others who are able to speak with authority. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 


November and December numbers free to new sub- 
seribers remitting before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Peloubet’s 


Graded 
Quarterlies. 


EDITED BY 
Rey. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 
Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 
Tirs. M. G. KENNEDY... ; 
Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Remit by 


These Quarterlies present original 
methods of studying the text and 
applying the truths of the Bible 
which haye been developed and per= 
fected by these trained specialists, 
and fully meet the demands of pro- 
gression in Sunday-School teaching. 


All are urged to send for speci- 
Sunday= men copies before ordering 
School  Quarterlies for 1894. A pos- 
Workers tal card request is sufficient. 
Address 
W. A. WILDE & CO:, 


25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


€ourse of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in. New Testament 
Greck and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


£ 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


STERBROOK'S FALCON 


26 John St., N. Y. 


150 OTHER STYLES- 


New Books. 


** Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
The American Tract Society were awarded a gold 
medal for religious books and tracts by the 
Columbian Exposition. 


OLIVET TO PATMOS, or The First Chris- 
tian Century. ete LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, 
author of “ Bible in Picture and Story,” and“ The Life 
o Gena in Picture and Story.” 4to, $1.50; gilt edges, 


“Parents and teachers will find themselves more than 
ever interested in this wonderful story of the early 
progress of Christianity, as they read it from these pages 
to the children.”’—Worth and West. 


HINTS AND HELPS TO THE 5S. 8S. LES- 
SONS OF 1894. By the Brothers BURRELL. $1.25. 
‘Good and helpful.”’— Christian Observer. 
**Comprehensive and satistactory.”— Meth. Prot. 


“THE MORNING COMETH.” Sermons by Dr. 
BURRELL. $1.25. 


CLEWS TO HOLY WRIT. 
scheme for studying the whole Bible. 
L. G. PETRIE. 12mo, $1 50. 

‘Systematic readers of the Word of God will find it 
helpful to the last degree.”—W. Y. Observer. 


THE CHEQUE BOOK OF THE BANK 
OF FAITH. By C. H. SPURGEON. 12mo. $1.50. 


“The Christian who faithfully reads this book cannot 
fail to be strengthened.”— Mid-Continent. 


THE PILLAB IN THE NIGHT. A book of 
consolation. By Dr. MACDUFF. $1.25. ca B@) dieses ULt 


SILVER BOWLS. By Mrs. PAULL. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE BRIDAL SOUVENIR. New edition, 
with marriage certificate. White cloth, 60 cents. 


DAILY FOOD. New edition, large print, illus- 
trated, dainty cloth, gilt, 75 cents; thin paper, ealf, $1. 
The same, 64mo, 15 cts.; gilt, 20 cents; calf, 50 cents. 


JESUS ONLY. Onthe same plan as “ Daily Food.” 
Cloth gilt, 75 cents. Thin ed., fine calf, $1.00. 


CLARKE ON THE PROMISES. Calf, $1.00. 


THE SUNDAY-HOUR LIBRARY. Fifty 
vols. 12mo. Inaneat chestnut case. $25.00. 
The S. 8S. Library Bulletin says: “ It is one of the finest 
eollections of Sunday school buoks we have ever seen. 


*,* Send for our Holiday Catalocue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
48 and 50 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Chicago, 211, 213 Wabash Ave. 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL PAPERS, 


AMERICAN MESSENGER. (Monthly). - 


Full of practical Christianity and bright articles ; an 
old-time favorite. Single subscription, 25 ets.a year; 
5 copies to 1 address, $1; 20 copies, $3.50 ; 40 copies, $6. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (Monthly). The 


best of all juvenile periodicals; interesting and well 
illustrated. Ten or more copies, one year, to one ad- 
dress, 10 cts. per copy. Single copies, 25 cts. 


MORNING LIGHT (Monthly). Can be used 
asasemi-monthly. Wholesome reading, choice cuts ; 
for younger classes. Terms same as ‘“ Child’s Paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD. For infant classes, in 
weekly parts; beautiful pictures, large type; a 
chromo picture each quarter. Single copy, 50 cts.;5 
copies, 35 cts. each; 10 or more copies, 20 cts. each, 
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The above four, to one subscriber, $1 per year. 
Samples of Periodicals Sent Free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Familiar Letters of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 


With a fine Steel Portrait of Scott and an 
Autographic Plan of Abbotsford. 2vols., 
8vo, $6.00. 

These Letters are ful] of interest, and the 
fact that they are written to intimate friends 
lends them a familiar tone and a playfulness 
altogether delightful. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works 


New Handy- Volume Edition. Completein 
five volumes, 16mo, printed from beautiful 
large ‘type, on opaque paper, bound in a 
simple but very attractive style, and put 
up in a cloth box, $6.25; half calf, extra, 
gilt top, $12.00; full morocco, flexible, in 
fine leather box, $ $12.00; full calf, flexible, 
in leather box, $16.00. 


Each volume has a different portrait, the 
five representing the poet at different periods 
of his life, and the frontispiece is followed 
by a decorative title containing an etching 
of the Cambridge home. Itis believed that 
this edition will be regarded as one of the 
best specimens of bookmaking yet produced 
by the Riverside Press. 


Thoreau’s Works. 


New Riverside Edition. - Carefully edited, 
with Introductions giving an account of 
the time and circumstances in which the 
volumes were written, and full Indexes. 
In ten volumes, with three Portraits: 


. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 

. Walden; or Life in the Woods. 

. Maine Woods. 

. Cape Cod. 

. Karly Spring in shrscan orien otis! 

. Summer. 

. Autumn. 

. Winter. 

9, Excursions in Field and Forest. 

10. Misecellanies. With a Biographical Sketch by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, and an index to the 
ten volumes, 

Each, crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50; the set, 


10 vols., $15.00; half calf, $27.50. 


An Admirable Library Edition of Thoreau’s 
unique writings. 


COMI RO Cobo 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent,-pustpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


A NOTABLE BOOK. 
The Witness to Immortality, 
in Literature, Philosophy, 
and Life. 


By Rev. Dr. GzorGre A. Gorpon, of the 
Old South Church, Boston, 12mo, $1.50. 


Dr. Gordon has written a volume which 
establishes him as one of the thinkers who 
have made permanent and important contri- 
butions to human understanding of this life 
and of the life to come. . . . It deals with 
one of the most grand and solemn themes 
in a masterly and truly helpful manner.— 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 


It cites intelligently the opinions of phil- 
osopbers and the voices of the poets, and 
- constructs a forcible argument for continued 
existence after death, Iti is wel] written, and 
shows thorough mastery of the subject.— 
New York Chr ‘istian Intelligencer. 


Among recent writings on this subject Dr. 
Gordon’s book easily takes a leading place. 
The author brings to his task a mind 
richly stored with learning and endowed 
with exceptional insight into the deeper 
meaning of great moral facts and truths.— 
Rey, Dr. Moxom, in Boston Watchman. 


The book is a most interesting study of 
one of the deepest problems of existence.— 
New York Observer. 


Sold by. all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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co MOST SUCCESSFUL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


The New Laudes Domini 


This hymnal is more than a mere revision of the original Laudes Domini, 
which is being used successfully in a thousand or more churches. In type, 
presswork and binding it is without a peer. It embodies the cream of the hym- 
nology of all the ear lier collections, adapted to nearly seven hundred of the most 


melodic tunes, both ancient and Poder n. 


DZaudes Domini for the PrayeraMeeting 
DLaudes Domini for the SundayeSchool 


are unequaled for their respéctive departments. Churches contemplaaaet a 
change of hymn-books are invited to send for returnable sample copies and : 


further particulars about “The New Laudes Domini.’ 
Now Reapy. Annotations upon the Hymns of Laudes Domini, and The 
New Laudes Domini. Post-paid, $2.50. § 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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following celebrated authors :— 


VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLE 
THE BEST ? 


LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES, 
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ALCOTT and MOTLEY. 


lives and writings of the authors. 
Single copies. $1.50; pair, #2 50. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of prices 
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The ‘AUTHORS’ GROUP,”’ representing the 


3 Z 5 Also the * EMINENT WOMEN,” a companion 
page leaflet which will be mailed free on | xroup of lady authors. Fine Artotype, 22 x 28 plate 
g paper; borders handsomely illustrated from scenes in 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Premium 1894 $ 

“ The Congregationalist” Teach- | % 
We offer | ¢y's Bible FREE to any old sub- 
scriber who sends his own renewal 


i: PREE and one new subscriber with - $6 


ane The Congregationalist for one 
offer year (to an old or new subseriber) 
and a copy of the Bible for - - $5 

Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best “‘ Helps,’’ full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Also | Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
Sree for-renewal and new name with $6. 


5) 
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: $4.00 Bible 


PDAS 


CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 
church inthe United States. Write for particulars. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 
to all mew subscribers for 1894. 
Clubs of FIVE, one name at least being new, $2.00. 


On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. & 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
No.1, Thanksgiving. 2, Forefathers’ Day. 3, Christ- 
mastide. 4, New Year. 5-8, Eventide Services. 


“ We have used No. 1 with great pleasure and profit. 1 
have been accustomed to hold such a service monthly for 
several years, with a program of my own, and always with 
good interest. Your services are THE VERY BEST I 
have ever seen and our people were much pleased. You can- 
not fail to be successful in your good efforts to aid the even- 
ing services in the churches.’—A New England Pastor. 

“* The best of its kind. Heartily enjoyed by our people.”— 
Another New England Pastor. teat. | eae 

* We have this evening used your Service of Thanksgwing 
with peculiar satisfaction. Please send me at once 225 copies 
of No. 2.””—A Providence, R.I., Pastor. 


** THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *& 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
Tth annual issue ready Dec. 1, enlarged to 68 pages. 


HE most perplexing problems before 

the churches come from the abnor- 
mally rapid growth of cities and 

from the changing character of their popu- 
lation. It is increasingly difficult to main- 
tain down-town Protestant churches, not 
because the people about them are few, 
but because they are poor, indifferent or 
Roman Catholic. But while the demands 
of these districts cannot be left unheeded, it 
must be remembered that the rapid growth 
of the suburbs makes imperative demands 
on the churches. To neglect these would 
be suicidal. The church of Christ is not 
the meeting house nor its locality. It is the 
people who have covenanted together to fol- 
low Him. Where they go the forces of the 


. church must follow to reorganize them and 


guide them to Christian work for the whole 
world. Noris it good policy for one church 
to monopolize a suburb of a city till it is 
surfeited with wealth while its members 
grow idle. The best field in the world is 


_these growing suburbs and Christians who 


are alert will study their character and pros- 
pects and plan together so to occupy them 
that present changes shall not destroy but 
strengthen the churches that they may hold 
the cities of the future. 


It is gratifying to see how the gospel of 
municipal administration as business, not 


politics, is spreading over the land. Else-' 


where in this issue will be found a striking 
article by the secretary of the New York 
Vigilance League, of which Dr. Parkhurst 


_ band,’’ says Mr. McEl] way. 


St. Clair McElway of the 
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Brooklyn Hagle, fresh from the great vic- 
tory in Brooklyn tu which he so materially 
contributed, told the solid men of New 
York at the Chamber of Commerce dinner 
last week that ‘‘ New York City is a munic- 
ipal corporation, not run on business prin- 
ciples, but coexisting with the greatest cor- 
porations in the world which here are run 
on business principles. You have only to 
make your municipal corporation like your 
business corporations, and you have solved 
the problem.’’ How is the problem to be 
solved? ‘Not by three cheers and a brass 
“Tt cannot be 
done by newspaper editorials three weeks 
before election. It cannot be done by mak- 
ing yourselves not only the friends but the 
bullies of virtue ten days before you vote. 
It can be done by beating the politicians at 
their own game. Their game is organi- 
zation.’? How then? By appealing to the 
self-interest of citizens: ‘‘ Organization for 
emancipation holds in it the key of suc- 
cess.’’ Not devotion to abstract principle 
but regard for pocketbooks, for in almost 
every city, as in New York, ‘‘ The political 
tariff on crime, on corporations that can be 
hurt by adverse legislation, on the legiti- 
mate business of selling liquor, have netted 
prodigious sums. The political duress of 
the policemen and the firemen, as well as 
of city laborers, is absolute and is grievously 
felt by them. Organization for emancipa- 
tion holds in it the open secret of reform 
success. The liquor sellers do not like to 
be blackmailed. The insurance, railroad 
and other corporations'do not like to be 
robbed. The policemen and the firemen and 
the laborers do not like to be enslaved.” 


There is a legitimate place in American 
colleges for athletics. They ought to de- 
velop not only the physical, life but in- 
crease the moral and mental stamina of 
young men. So Dr. Hitchcock says on an- 
other page, and we agree with him. We 
are glad to record the fact, also, that the 
football game last Saturday at Springfield 
was fairly played by both sides and fairly 
won by Yale. -But gambling, slugging, 


drinking and wounding are not athletics. - 


These evils have become too conspicu- 
ous in connection with the great college 
football games. They more than offset the, 
benefit of the athletics of football. It is 
the plain duty of college authorities to stop 
these evils or to stop the games. There is 
no escape from this responsibility. The 
spectacle of college students contending in 
the arena for the entertainment of the 
roughs of New York and other cities, and 
for sporting men to risk their money on, 
and too often the money of their employers, 
is humiliating to the colleges and to the 
friends of higher education. The indul- 
gence in the gambling vice by a large pro- 
portion of the students is worse than a hu- 
miliation to the liberally educated commu- 
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nity to which they profess to belong. It is 
a crime against society. And the faculties 
of these institutions whose students are 
used to promote this vice deserve more 
blame for it than the students themselves. , 
They can put restrictions on the games as 
to time and place and regulations which 
should eliminate their vice and brutality. 
If these measures do not succeed they can 


-Substitute other forms of athletics for foot- 


ball. Presidents and professors, if college 
football games descend to the level of New 
Jersey race tracks, the fault lies at your 
doors, 


There are striking parallels between the 
treatment of the Stundists in Russia and 
that of the early Separatists in England, who 
became the Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng- 
land. Both represent mainly the humbler 
classes. Both sought the revival of spiritual 
Christianity as against the formalism of the 
Established Church. Both learned to read 
in order that they might know the Bible, 
which revealed to them the will of God and 
which they sought affectionately to obey. 
Many of both have been deprived of their 
property, driven into banishment or impris- 
oned. The offenses of both were leaving 
the Established Church, persuading others 
to do so and spreading their views. For 
these things men like Coppin, Thacker, 
Barrowe, Greenwood and Penry were hanged 
in England three hundred years ago and 
hundreds of their fellow-Christians suffered 
imprisonment and many indignities. For 
these things the Stundists of Russia are so 
suffering now as to call forth the sympathy 
of Christian England and America. If Con- 
gregationalists were more familiar with the 
history of their own denomination their in- 
dignation at these wrongs would be deeper 
and their sympathies stronger. 


<a 


ACTIVE CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 


Congregational Clubs have come to fill a 
large and distinct place in our denomina- 
tional life, and their influence in promoting 
the fellowship of the local churches is every- 
where admitted. Thus far the social and 
literary features of these organizations have 
been their prominent characteristic, but the 
question is of late being asked, Can they 
not fulfill another function, too, and be 
made serviceable in the direction of the 
dethronement of evil and the enthronement 
of righteousness? We have at hand two 
illustrations of our thought. 

Here in Boston about a year ago repre- 
sentatives of the city churches formed the 
Pilgrim Association. It declared at the 
outset that it held before itself two spe- 
cific aims—the extension and strengthen- 
ing of Congregational interests and munici- 
pal reform. Its meetings have centered 
on these two subjects, one or the other 
being given greater prominence as the cir- 
cumstances of each meeting might deter- 
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mine. It has received a hearty support 
from the ministers and prominent laymen 
of the city, who desired to connect them- 
selves with an organization which prom- 
ised, as one of them remarked, to do some- 
thing besides eat. As respects its practical 
achievements thus far, while nothing has 
been accomplished to boast over, it has 
been the means of raising, as the result of 
a single concerted effort by the churches, 
over $2,200 for local church extension. 

In the field of municipal reform the 
Pilgrim Association has not been idle, 
though it is too early to speak definitely 
of plans under consideration. It hopes, in 
co-operation with similar organizations, to 
exercise in due time a wholesome influence 
in civic affairs. 

Another club which has displayed of late 
a commendable activity is the Connecticut 
Valley Club. Its warfare against pool-sell- 
ing at the local horse races, and other forms 
of gambling, has been so persistent and dis- 
cereet that it has succeeded in forcing some 
of the offenders to the wall. Its committee 
is still on the watch, and at the meeting of 
the club in Springfield last week sounded 
a note of alarm in regard to any attempt 
by the advocates of pool-selling to prevail 
on the Legislature to make the laws more 
lenient. 

We specify these two clubs because their 
good work is so apparent and so needed 
just at this time. Other clubs in different 
parts of the country are awakening to their 
opportunity and responsibility for speeding 
forward moral reforms. May it not be that 
these organizations may be utilized to a still 
greater extent to accomplish what many 
persons claim the church ought todo? The 
objection often raised that the church has 
no business to go outside of its legitimate 
province does not hold when applied to 
these organizations. While the church, as 
a church, may not wisely take a part in the 
political and industrial agitations of our 
day, the Christian as an individual, and 
Christians unitedly, have not only the right, 
but are bound by solemn duty to do what 
they can to make this earth, to quote Mr. 
Stead’s striking phrase, what Jesus Christ 
would like to see it become. 


oe 


TEAM PLAY AND THE CHUROHES. 


Now that the season of outdoor games is 
coming to an end, and the various cham- 
pionships have been decided for the year, 
it is well to extract such lessons as we can 
from that phase of life which the games 
present. The year’s experience, for exam- 
ple, has emphasized more than ever before 
the effectiveness of that mutual co-opera- 
tion and self-sacrifice which is known as 
*‘team play.’? The baseball ‘‘ pennant” has 
returned to Boston not, it is said, because 
of any marked superiority in the individual 
players making up the club, but because of 
perfect team play. In all its games the club 
worked as a unit, with a complete subordi- 
nation of the individual for a definite pur- 
pose according to a prearranged plan. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that games were 
won against a looser style of play. And the 
same has been true of the college elevens 
on the football field. It is not so much the 
‘phenomenal kicker’? as the co-operation 
of all in skillful team play which makes 
touchdowns and wins games. To say of 
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one of the college elevens that its members 
play well, but do not play together well, is 
to deny their efficiency altogether, 

Here, then, in the field of sport, is the 
great Christian principle of efficiency by co- 
operation. ‘‘Of the same mind, having the 
same love, being of one accord, of one mind, 
doing nothing through faction or through 
vainglory,’’ is the apostle’s ideal for the 
church in Philippi. He who tries to bear 
witness in isolation bears only a partial and 
imperfect witness. He who thinks first, or 
chiefly, of his own powers and methods, 
will be hindered and will hinder others. 
There are differing dispositions and unlike 
powers. He who succeeds in one work 
would fail in another. It is when each is 


subordinated to a common purpose and all 


are directed according to a common plan 
that the church becomes efficient. It is not 
so much brilliant individual effort that wins. 
It is steady team play, where each is sure of 
the support of all in any work which falls 
to his share. 

There isa marked difference among our 
churches in this particular. Some are in- 
efficient because unorganized. Some fail 
because a few who are supposed to be the 
natural leaders are left to follow their own 
way without cordial support. There is 
neither wise pre-arrangement nor intelligent 
and unselfish co-vperation. On the other 
hand, many churches are surprisingly suc- 
cessful where the only element of strength 
seems to be this intelligent and unselfish 
working together which, on the football 
ground, is called team play. There is no 
high average of wealth or talent, but the 
average of forethought, faith and energy is 
high, and astonishing results are sure to 
follow. 

It might be well, therefore, for some of 
our dissatisfied church members to ask 
themselves whether, in their church rela- 
tions, they have not been playing a selfish 
game, either by refusing to co-operate with 
others or in having neglected to secure the 
cordial help of others for their own plans of 
work. To recur again to the language of 
the football field, a little more team play— 
where all work together and each thinks 
first of the common good and gain—would 
probably have added greatly to their score. 

The greatest trial of many a discouraged 
pastor is that his people will not consent to 
be organized, and refuse the discipline of 
concerted work. Each member, if he works 
at all, makes his own plans without refer- 
ence to any comprehensive plan including 
the whole membership. There are drones 
in the hive. There are envy and self-seek- 
ing. Those who work, work at cross pur- 
poses. The pastor knows, and the people 
feel, that the church fails in its mission. 
Only faith and energy im due subordination 
to a common plan are able to make fore- 
thought effective and reward effort with 


commensurate returns. 
—— 


MERCENARY MINISTERS. 

They are not common, for the ministry 
offers small inducements to men seeking 
money. It seems hardly possible that any 
observing man would take to preaching 
‘‘ supposing that godliness is a way of gain.” 
But sometimes after a man gets into the 
ministry, seeing other men accumulating 


fortunes, with less abilities than he has, he 


is tempted to try his hand at the same thing. 
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The kinds of business which he takes are 
usually honorable in themselves. Perhaps 
he makes a quiet arrangement with a life 
insurance company to do a little work on 
commission, for which his relations with 
dying men give him peculiar opportunities. 
Sometimes, especially in the West, he be- 
comes a kind of loan agent, helping his 
Eastern friends to get a larger rate of inter- 
est than is offered to them at home and 
pocketing acommission for himself. It may 
be he takes to speculating, though he would 
call it only a rapid changing of investments. 
If he lives in a new State he is so sure of 
its rapid growth that he buys and sells town 
lots with foresight, sometimes with reck- 
lessness. He may even open a land office, 
buying and selling on commission while he 
carries on a church as a part of his business. 
We have known men who appeared to use 
the office of evangelist to acquire informa- 
tion concerning values and who achieved 
considerable pecuniary success by their 
transactions. 

But such a man,if he has entered the 
ministry with genuine motives, gets his 
money at great cost. One who has devoted 
himself to the spiritual service of his fellow- 
men sacrifices much when he subordinates 
his interest in souls to interest in soil. He 
cannot escape absorption in that which he 
has made his chief object of thought, and 
in such a condition he contrasts oddly with 
his profession. During the excitement of a 
boom in land in Southern California an 
Episcopal clergyman was carried away with 
prospects of profit, invested all he had and 
talked of it continually, as did his neigh- 
bors. Officiating one day at a funeral, when 
he had paused in the service while the cof- 
fin was being lowered, he startled astranger 
who stood beside him by pointing to the 
open grave and whispering to him, ‘See, it 
is good soil all the way down.’’ He had 
unconsciously acquired the habit of point- 
ing downwards rather than upwards, even 
at funerals. 

Such a man sacrifices not only his own 
manhood and influence, but widely weak- 
ens the influence of his brethren in the min- 
istry. The men we have described are 
rare, but here and there one is to be found, 
and hundreds of self-denying pastors suffer 
because of him. He may not do anything 
which in a business man would be con- 
demned, but as a minister he is out of 
place, and the injury far exceeds the good 
he does. 

‘No one should enter the ministry without 
first estimating the cost of it. He cannot 
hope to get rich. He voluntarily imposes 
on himself the condition of comparative pov- 
erty. His compensations are to be the sat- 
isfaction of serving others, of bringing men 
into the likeness of Christ, of speaking to 
them fearlessly of their sins and their need 
and their Saviour, and companionship with 
their higher natures which he has helped to 
create—service for which they can never re- 
ward him. When these things cease to sat- 
isfy the minister, or to be the objects of his 
chief desire, he ought either to leave the 
ministry or to pray with a self-devotion that 
will not be denied for the renewal of that 
gift of love for souls, of seeking not theirs 
but them, which peculiarly distinguishes 
the ministry from other callings, and makes 
those who are in it by right kings among 
men, i anh ; 
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WHAT TO DO NEXT FOR OHRIST. 

Do the next thing unless it is something 
which you cannot do for Christ. When any 
one has determined to begin the Christian 
life, and sometimes when a Christian of 
some experience is decided upon living 
henceforth in a more thoroughly consecrated 
way, there often occurs a kind of pause or 
interval before the new manner of life is 
fairly entered upon. We know this delay 
to be needless and indefensible but we do 
not quite see how to prevent it. 

Do the next thing for Christ. In the case 
of Matthew it was to rise up and accompany 
Christ, and he rose up and followed Him. 
After Paul’s vision it was to submit himself 
to those who had been His followers and to let 
them guide him to his journey’s end, and he 
did so. Whenever any one comes face to face 
with Jesus, so to speak, and acknowledges 
allegiance to Him, the next step is to do the 
next thing for His sake in whole-hearted 
faithfulness, whether it be making a cake 
or a bargain, loading a hay cart, solving a 
philosophical problem, comforting some in- 
valid, appealing to some other sinner, or 
something else. 

But if the next thing in the old order has 
become wrong by reason of the change of 
one’s purpose and cannot be done for Christ, 
what then? Duty then means refusal, as if 
a bar-tender were to give himself to Christ 
when on the point of mixing a drink for 
some toper. Do the next thing, whether 
positively or negatively, so as to show that 
you have become Christ’s servant. The 
importance of this next thing lies in the 
fact.that it presents the first opportunity 
of illustrating the principle of loyalty newly 
adopted, of clinching the determination to 
be true to the Redeemer. Neglect of that 
opportunity means unfaithfulness. It in- 
volves the weakening instead of the strength- 
ening of holy purpose. 

When our Lord wishes us to do some 
great thing for Him in order to prove our 
sincerity, He so orders events that that great 
thing shall come next. Ordinarily He does 
not plan thus for us. He intends us to go 
on with the usual course and manner of life, 
but in anew and nobler spirit. Doing the 
next thing for Him opens the way to doing 
succeeding things rightly and nothing else 
does this. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Bit by bit Mr. Blount’s report on the 
Hawaiian revolution is being given out by 
the State Department, and day by day the 
people are given counter-statements, either 
by Hawaiians now temporarily resident in 
this country or by Americans who have re- 
cently visited Hawaii. We, as yet, have 
seen much more that is credible and conso- 
nant with the facts of Hawaiian political life 
in the statements of Minister Thurston, 
Prof. W. D. Alexander, H. U. Castle, Hon. 
John L. Stevens before it became the theme 
of contention than we have in the report 
of Mr. Blount. We have yet to see any ade- 
quate explanation for the secrecy of the ad- 
ministration in its policy, by which, in some 
mysterious way, thé ex-queen of Hawaii, 
Englishmen and New Zealanders knew what 
was decided upon long before we had any 
intimation of it. We fail to find anything 
in Mr. Blount’s report which indicates that 
there were moral issues involved in the up- 
rising or moral delinquencies that caused it, 
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nor is there to be found in any document yet 
given to the public the testimony furnished 
to Mr. Blount by such men as Professor Al- 
exander and Mr. Thurston as to the facts in 
dispute. There are, however, affidavits of 
men who were friends of the lottery scheme, 
of men who failed to secure office under the 
provisional government, and in Mr. Blount’s 
letter of April 8, only ten days after his ar- 
rival, he seems to have practically decided 
the whole question, for he deplores the per- 
verted influence of Minister Stevens and 
Consul-General Severance, and ascribes to 
them the existence of the provisional goy- 
ernment. Such an expression of opinion at 
such a time goes far to substantiate the 
opinion that Mr. Blount found what he 
sought to find, and that all subsequent in- 
vestigation was a process of sifting out evi- 
dence that would corroborate the views of 
an advocate—not a judge. 


Our Washington correspondent reflects 
the current opinion at the national capital. 
President Cleveland and Mr. Gresham are 
reported as indifferent to the storm of criti- 
cism and determined to adhere to their 
policy, whatever it may be, for even that is 
unfathomable in view of the difference be- 
tween Secretary Gresham’s letter and Min- 
ister Willis’s deeds. Minister Thurston has 
departed somewhat from diplomatic usage, 
and given the public a statement contro- 
verting Mr. Blount’s. The latest news from 
Honolulu tells of unrest due to the informa- 
tion, via Auckland, New Zealand, that Presi- 
dent Cleveland intended to restore the ex- 
queen, of a re-enforcing of the troops of the 
provisional government, of a call by the ex- 
queen upon Minister Willis, and of a general 
demand for the removal of all officials not 
thoroughly insympathy with the provisional 
government. All who have just come from 
Honolulu report that the provisional govern- 
ment is as strongly intrenched as ever in 
the confidence of the substantial citizens, 
native and foreign, and declare the improb- 
ability of any compromise’by President Dole 
or any submission to a return of the rule of 
Liliuokalani. 


Secretary Carlisle, in his speech before the 
New York Chamber of Commerce on the 
21st, did much to rehabilitate his own repu- 
tation as a financier and strengthen the ¢on- 
fidence of business men in the administra- 
tion. It was a square admission by him of 
the rightful and almost universal recogni- 
tion of gold as a safe monetary standard, 
and the futility and disastrousness of the 
United States trying to maintain a double 
standard apart frorh international co-opera- 
tion. The report of the Democratic ma- 
jority of the ways and means committee 
of the House, 
likely to have a prolonged and memorable 
debate, goes far toward making- the ad- 
ministration guiltless of the charge of not 
daring to formulate a law in harmony with 
the platform upon which it appealed for 
election. An exceptional condition of the 
national treasury has added to the difficul- 
ties of the situation. Local interests, cer- 
tain to be injured by additions to the free 
list or a reduction in duties, have found 
ardent champions in Democratic and even 
Populist congressmen as well as influential 
politicians, so that it has been borne in 


upon the majority of the committee, in the 


most unmistakable way, that all Democrats 


over which Congress is. 
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are by no means practical anti-protection- 
ists. Nevertheless, the report recommends 
that after March 1, 1894, there shall be a 
very marked increase in the free list, in- 
cluding agricultural implements, coal, flax, 
hemp, iron ore, lumber and salt, and, in 
general, the adoption of ad valorem rather 
than specific duties. Sweeping reductions 
in the woolen goods, pottery, glass and iron 
schedules are recommended, which, if made, 
the manufacturers of the New England and 
Middle States say will bear with peculiar 
severity upon them. 


The serious proposition to revive the in- 
come tax, even in its least odious forms, 
has not met with the approval of the North- 
ern and Eastern sections of the majority, 
and if it is brought forward later as a 
scheme for increasing the revenue will be 
bitterly fought by influential Democrats. 
If the utterances of ex-Speaker Reed and 
Governor McKinley at the great party jubi- 
lee held in Boston last week are indica- 
tive, the Republicans will fight strenuously 
against any radical change in the tariff. So 
all these facts, plus the absolute necessity 
of strengthening the resources of the treas- 
ury and the certainty that the legislative 
department will ask an accounting of the 
executive for its stewardship in Hawaii, give 
promise that the next session of Congress, 
which is to begin next Monday, will be a 
stirring and eventful one. 


It is most pleasant to see signs of a 
renaissance of patriotism and of regard for 
the historic in the metropolis. Thanks to 
the Sons of the Revolution, five tablets, 
marking the sites of historic buildings or 
events, were placed in position last Satur- 
day and others will follow. To one who 
knows how much pleasure similar tablets 
give to the citizens of and tourists to Boston, . 
it is easy to understand how wisely the Sons 
of the Revolution are acting. To the same 
body of worthy sons of worthy sires New York 
is also indebted for the handsome statue of 
Nathan Hale, the martyr spy of the Revolu- 
tion, which was unveiled on the anniversary 
of Evacuation Day, with all the pomp of 
military honor and excellent addresses by 
Gen. O. O. Howard and Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D. D., the great-grandnephew of the 
man who became immortal by his last words, 
“‘T only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.’’ The statue stands in 
City Hall Park, near Broadway, where the 
millions of passérs-by during future years 
can most easily profit by its silent and im- 
pressive message that it is sweet to die for 
one’s country and that republics are not 
ungrateful. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad is one of four 
great lines that tap the anthracite coal 
region in Eastern Pennsylvania, It has 
been managed in a conservative way, 
has not until recently figured prominently 
in stockjobbing deals, has paid handsome 
dividends to its owners and usually had the 
disposition to treat its employés fairly. 
When last winter the road for a time was 
a pawn which Mr. McLeod was manip- 
ulating in his efforts to make the Reading , 
Railroad the king of the coal carriers, an 
arrangement between the Lehigh officials 
and their employés was made which was 
satisfactory as to time, wages and the 
recognition given to organized labor. Re- 
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cently, since Mr. McLeod has lost his grip 
on the Reading, and the Lehigh has left the 
combine, the officials of the latter road, 
so it is said by disaffected employés, have 
assumed an attitude of hostility to the 
organized employés, with whom they refuse 
to negotiate as organizations. This, and 
this only, as we understand it, is the material 
point at issue which led the three thousand 
or more firemen, engineers and brakemen 
to quit work on the 14th, thus tying up the 
freight traffic of the road for a week, 
crippling the passenger service and com- 
pelling a shutting down of eollieries 
with thousands of operatives. That the 
strike has not become general is not 
due to the fact that strenuous efforts have 
not been made to induce the men on the Cen- 
tral and Delaware and Lackawanna Roads 
to quit out of sympathy. But the spectacle 
of hundreds of applicants for the positions 
of the strikers and the partial success of the 
Lehigh Road in handling its freight, espe- 
cially on the Hastern end, doubtless has had 
a sobering effect upon the men who are 
asked to give up work at the beginning 
of a winter that promises to be exceptionally 
trying. Never did labor leaders order a 
strike at a more cruel time or for a reason 
so powerless to win public sympathy. 


The reports from Brazil during the week 
have been such as to warrant the inference 
that Admiral Mello’s prospects for victory 
are not as bright as they were. There is no 
such rallying of the people of the provinces 
to him as might have been expected if 
Peixotto was such adictator as is asserted, 
and the sinking of the monitor Javary by 
shots from the Nictheroy battery is a serious 
blow to the insurgent admiral. A second 
armed cruiser set sail from New York last 
week tore-enforce Peixotto. In the British 
Parliament debate on the parish council’s 
bill has progressed and the Liberal ministry 
have made still further concessions to the 
Radicals’ views respecting women’s suffrage. 
Joseph Chamberlain has returned from the 
United States and throws his influence 
against the employers’ liability bill. Both 
of these important measures are destined to 
rejection by the House of Lords. Loud 
cries for liberal expenditures on the navy are 
heard, cries that the Liberal ministry can- 
not but heed, much as they dislike to and 
dubious as is the outlook for the imperial 
finances, a prospective deficit of two million 
pounds staring Sir William Harcourt, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, in the face. 


France, where the ministry was so confi- 
dent of its strength that in its announce- 
ment of its policy at the opening of the 
House of Deputies last week Premier Dupuy 
practically scoffed at the demands of the 
- socialists, is now in turmoil because thus 
early the ministry has fallen, and President 
Carnot as yet has failed to find a states- 
man willing to reconstruct the cabinet. So 
great was the strength of the moderate re- 
publicans in the new House that M. Dupuy, 
speaking for his colleagues, virtually told 
the socialists that they were to be ignored, 
the opponents of any alliance between 
chureh and state that the present good 
state of feeling between the republic and 
the Pope was to be maintained, and the 
ultramontanes that it was useless to think 
of any departure trom the policy of abso- 
lute secularization of education. Aided by 
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internal dissensions in the cabinet, of which 
they were made aware authoritatively, the 
leaders of the three factions set at naught 
by the ministry’s program managed last 
Saturday to force the resignations of the 
cabinet. The flurry will probably only re- 
sult in a temporary triumph for the malcon- 
tents, and bring about the construction of 
a homogeneous cabinet of moderates deter- 
mined on carrying out the conservative 
and, on the whole, wise program announced 
last week. France, though wealthy and pos- 
sessed of maryelous recuperative power, is 
not possessed of an income equal to her 
outgo. The national debt is increasing and 
the present legislature needs to set about 
administrative measures and reforms, and 
probably will. It is suggestive to notice 
that just at the time when it is seriously 
proposed to revive the income tax in this 
country France, though in need of increased 
revenue, has a ministry that sets its face 
against such an imposition. 


King Humbert of Italy is busy doing 
what Diogenes of old did, viz., hunting for 
an honest man among Italian statesmen. 
That weak and impoverished kingdom just 
now is passing through a crisis that has 
vital import for the reigning family, the 
italian people, the Papacy and the peace of 
Europe. Centuries of servility to an eccle- 
siastical machine that crushed the life out 
of the masses, and did naught to prepare a 
people for even the semblance of self-gov- 
ernment, have been followed by several 
decades in which secret societies have con- 
trolled the politics, and lotteries and tax- 
gatherers have plundered the pockets of the 
people. Led into a political alliance with 
Germany and Austria, enormous burdens of 
taxation have been laid upon the shoulders 
of the people in order to aid in fending off 
that specter of war that all Europe is dread- 
ing and yet preparing for. And now comes 
the revelation that her legislators, her states- 
men, while the common people have been 
groaning under heavy burdens, have been 
feathering their own nests—accepting bribes 
and participating in the profits and stealings 
of the great Banco-Romana. At the time of 
the failure serious charges were made. A 
parliamentary investigating committee was 
appointed. Like so many such committees 
it wanted to ‘‘ whitewash’’ but could not, 
so astounding were the revelations and so 
sweeping the circle of the net that must be 
drawn if all the faithless legislators were 
caught. Last week this committee’s report 
was read. Tumult followed in the Italian 
parliament. Violence was threatened to 
the recreant ministers and legislators; the 
following day the Giolotti ministry resigned 
under fire, and up to this hour Humbert has 
found no one willing to assume the task of 
constructing a cabinet and formulating a 
policy. Meanwhile Radicals and Socialists 
are jubilant, the confidence of the people in 
their old leaders is waning, and seeds of 


‘ discontent are being sown tbat will spring 


up and bring forth bitter fruit ere long. 


Russian convicts recently found adrift in 
the Pacific and brought to San Francisco 
were ordered released, being political 
offenders and hence unextraditable. The 
National Supreme Court decided that the 
Great Lakes and the rivers connecting them 
are ‘‘high seas.’’——Hon. Jeremiah 
Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture in, the 
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cabinet of President Harrison, a popular 
governor of Wisconsin, a brave soldier in 
the Civil War and an honest, blunt, humane 
man, died at his home in Viroqua, Wis., 
Nov. 21, aged 64 years. Citizens of Ot- 
tumwa, Io., lynched the assailant of a little 
girl, hanging him to the stair railing of 
the local courtroom. The leaders of the 
riot that preceded the recent horrible lynch- 
ing at Roanoke, Va., were let off with a 
farcical fine last week. The annual foot- 
ball game between Yale and Harvard, played 
at Springfield, Nov. 25, resulted in a victory 
for Yale. Score, 6 to 0; attendance, 25,000. 
—The Lowell memorial in Westminster 
Abbey was unveiled. Spain rejected the 
propositions of the Sultan of Morocco and 
renewed her preparations for a decisive war 
against the Riffians. Recent terrible 
earthquakes in Persia, it is reported, caused 
the appalling loss of 12,000 lives. Loben- 
gula, king of the Matabeles in South Africa, 
confessed defeat and fled to the interior. 
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IN BRIEF. 


Our effort to provide the churches with ac- 
ceptable orders of service for Sunday evening 
has met with an extraordinarily favorable re- 
sponse. The orders for No. 1, the service for 
Thanksgiving, have exhausted edition after 
edition. All sections of the country and vari- 
ous types of churches are represented in this 
demand. Among the large cities to which 
services have been sent are Boston, Worcester, 
Providence, Brooklyn, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
San Francisco, Seattle and a score of others, 
while little churches in country towns and 
mission chapels show equal readiness to make 
trial of the services. College audiences like 
those at Amherst and Oberlin are also using 
them. We are filling now orders for No. 2, 
Forefathers’ Day, and No. 3, Christmastide. 
Next week we shall print an outline of No. 4, 
A Service for New Year’s, and an article by the 
editor of the Congregationalist Services, on the 
general subject of the second service. 


Returns from the churches taking special 
collections toward payment of the debt of the 
American Board amount so far to about $16,- 
000. Only a small portion of the churches, 
probably, have as yet sent in what they have 
collected. 


In hard times like these the grace said at 


‘dinner by a devout old man does not come 


amiss: ‘‘O Lord, we bless Thee for food and 
remnants.” 


Sunday school teachers should preserve Mrs. 
Colton’s lesson on The Angel’s Message to 
Zacharias, on our 788th page, for Dec. 24. We 
suggest its use instead of the usual article for 
that Sunday in our Sunday school column. 


If we are not a remarkably careless people, 
how can the fact be explained that the dead 
letter department of the post office received 
during the last year 7,320,038 pieces of mail, 
containing money, post office orders, drafts, 
etc., amounting to $2,346,170? 


The themes assigned to university men for 
essays in prize competition are to some extent 
indicative of current thought. The Revival 
of Lynch Law, Dangers That Threaten Govern- 
ment by Legislative Assemblies, The Snob as 
a Social Symptom will be treated by Yale 
students this winter. ; 


“T cannot condemn the working man for 


‘using the only social club at his disposal 


while I lunch with my bishop at my club,’’ 
says Dr. Rainsford.- It does not necessarily 
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follow that either the working man, the rector 
or the bishop must drink intoxicants because 
they stimulate the innate desire of men to flock 
together, 


We suppose that the secular journals, now 
so busy in flinging about the epithet ‘‘ jingo,”’ 
will hurl it at Hon. William Walter Phelps, 
because, after four years of residence at Ber- 
lin as United States minister, he still believes 
that the United States is the best country in 
the world, and the gift of American citizen- 
ship “God’s best gift, weighted, though it 
be, with the terrible responsibility to see 
that such a republic receives no detriment.” 


It is an American missionary, and a woman, 
who has at last secured from the sultan the 
privilege for women of practicing medicine in 
Turkey. It is a triumph for consecrated faith 
and pluck and perseverance, and the Syrian 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church is to be 
congratulated upon the addition of Dr. Eddy 
to its force 9f workers. She must herself be- 
come an object lesson in regard to the capacity 
of women, both to the masters and the prison- 
ers of Moslem harems. For further particu- 
lars see this week’s Progress of the Kingdom. 


Subscription to creeds on the part of laymen 

is totally unknown among American churches. 
No one who gives evidence of good Christian 
character would be refused membership in 
any church because he was unable in good 
conscience to subscribe to the articles of faith 
that are the formal standard of such a church. 
—Hxaminer. 
The above statement will astonish a good 
many members of Congregational churches. 
‘ It would not be necessary to travel far from 
Boston to find persons who give satisfactory 
evidence of good Christian character, whose 
applications for church membership have been 
refused for the reason above given. 


One of the largest Presbyterian churches in 
Baltimore, the Twelfth, with its pastor, Dr. 
D. B. Greigg, has resolved to withdraw from 
the Presbyterian Church, because of dissatis- 
faction with the action of the General Assem- 
bly. In this connection we note that the trus- 
tees of a Presbyterian church in Canada lately 
closed the doors of the edifice against a minis- 
ter sent by the presbytery. For this act the 
_ trustees were convicted in the lower court, 
whose judgment is now reaffirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the province which holds 
that the presbytery and members of the ses- 
sion ‘‘had complete control over the church, 
and all other parties were subservient thereto.” 


The defenders of the administration in its 
mysterious Hawaiian policy plead that Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Secretary Gresham and Com- 
missioner Blount ought to be trusted concern- 
ing what is not given to the public, on account 
of their excellent moral character. They do 
not quite venture to urge, but only to intimate, 
the other point necessary to complete their 
argument—that ex-Minister Stevens and Cap- 
tain Wiltse, representing our Government, and 
President Dole, Mr. Thurston and their as- 
sociates of Hawaii ought to be distrusted in 
what they have given to the public, not- 
withstanding their excellent moral character. 
But in the end the people will pass judgment 
on this matter on the evidence placed before 

them, and they will not be greatly influenced 
by appeals to leave judgment to those who 
claim to be wiser than themselves and, there- 
fore, entitled to judge for them. 


The Evening Post of New York, with that 
characteristic humor to which it resorts when 
argument fails, and with its chronic inability 
to believe that Christians really can be as 
genuine in their motives and acts as world- 
lings, thus writes on the Hawaiian situation: 


It is not once ina thousand years that a “free 
people,” only 600 strong, gets complete control 


‘in last week’s Christian 
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ofa very rich group of islands in the name 
of religion and chastity, with a great republic 
at its back. When a‘“‘free and intelligent 
people’ number only 600, it is almost certain 
that there will be salaried offices enough to 
goaround. The revenue of Hawaiiis $4,500,000 
—which is not a bad thing to ‘‘ handle’ in 
itself, and there must be hundreds of good 
things in connection for truly Christian and 
chaste citizens of Caucasian origin. Fifty-four 
post offices alone are not to be despised, and 
there are 1,890 postal savings banks, with 


- $956,990 in them. 


The Hvening Post is very solicitous that its 
secular contemporaries should reform and 
have a higher standard of journalism, etc. 
When the Evening Post sets them an example 
possibly they may. 


Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, in his address 
before two Unitarian clubs on Noy. 15, pleaded 
for doctrine, for definite statement of and adher- 
ence to principles in religion, and he quoted 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes as saying to him 
a few hours before that Unitarianism stood on 
a sliding scale between tradition and utter 
rationality. ‘“‘Ah, but,’ says this religious 
reformer from the Orient: 


This sliding scale, however, is a dangerous 

ground to tread upon, because the materialistic 
attractions of the age are so strong and the 
agencies of spirituality are so feeble and 
remote that we have no difficulty in finding 
out, when a soul slides, what it slides into. 
I therefore feel no hesitation in saying to my 
people at home, and to you gentlemen bere, 
that we must have some few very definite, 
clearly expressed principles. 
It is to be hoped that this seed of Oriental 
wisdom will not fall on utterly sterile, though 
cultured, Occidental soil. But the outlook is 
not bright. Rey. Thomas Van Ness, Emerson’s 
successor in the Second Church, Boston, says 
Register that ‘‘ the 
glory of Unitarianism” is ‘‘that its basis is 
one of spirit rather: than belief,” and he com- 
plains because the liturgical services just 
issued by the American Unitarian Association 
are so definite in their statements of the 
relations between God and Jesus Christ and 
so emphatic in their recognition of the redemp- 
tive work of Christ. 
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STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM BOSTON, 


The season of club ‘meetings of one sort 
and another is at its full again, and each 
week brings its opportunity and obligation 
in this direction. Indeed, it is quite a task 
to those who are connected with a number 
of organizations to attend faithfully upon 
them, to say nothing of occasional engage- 
ments of a different sort. Wehave now a 
Boston Congregational Club, an Old Boston 
Congregational Club, a Pilgrim Association 
and a Superintendents’ Union, the member- 
ship of all four being to some extent iden- 
tical, 

It happened last week that the meetings 
of the Old Boston Club and the Pilgrim As- 
sociation came on successive evenings, but 
each gathering was well attended and each 
was pronounced a success. Dr. EH. L. Clark 
was a guest at both. We have a way of im- 
pressing the new comers into frequent sery- 
ice, but both Dr. Clark and Mr. Barton, who 
was also a guest of the Pilgrim Association, 
have shown themselves equal to every de- 
mand upon them. The chief speaker at the 
meeting of the Pilgrim Association was Rey. 
G. R. W. Scott, D. D., whose five years’ res- 
idence in Berlin had qualified him to give 
aremarkably clear and instructive descrip- 
tion of aspects of municipal and religious 
life in that great capital. 

The committee on church extension called 
attention to the attractive opening for a 
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new church in the vicinity of Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir in Brgqokline. This region is be- 
ing rapidly occupied by substantial citizens 
of Boston and is to be the fashionable resi- 
dential quarter for the next twenty-five 
years at least. There ought to be no delay 
in establishing a Congregational church 
there. It was announced that the collection 
taken at the suggestion of the association 
for three of the weaker churches in Boston 
amounted to over $2,200, and the gratifying 
fact appeared that twenty-two out of thirty- 
one churches had shared in the concerted 
movement, One—the Union—gave over 
$500, five gave sums ranging from one to 
nearly five hundred dollars. It is hoped 
that another year every Congregational 
church in the city will take up a collection 
for local church extension, 

To turn to clubs of a little different order, 
the recent reception given by the College 
Club to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes merits 
at least a passing notice. This organiza- 
tion, composed of wide-awake graduates of 
women’s colleges, has recently removed its 
headquarters to the Hotel Bellevue and 
signalized the opening of another season by 
a brilliant gathering in honor of the dearly 
loved poet. However much of a bore an 
afternoon tea may be regarded by the aver- 
age man, the genial doctor’s face betokened 
genuine enjoyment, and the last in the long 
line that pressed eagerly forward to grasp 
his hand received as hearty a recognition as 
those whose turn came earlier. It was dif- 
ficult to realize that Dr. Holmes had four 
years ago passed the fourscore milestone. 
His voice rang out clearly as he fayored the 
company with readings from his own works 
and his personality loses none of its spright- 
liness and charm with the passing years. 

‘Corresponding to the College Club is the 
University Club, which affects somewhat 
more sumptuous quarters and is apparently 
not quite so ambitious along intellectual 
lines as its sister organization. It is this 
winter having a series of familiar talks from 
leading educators on topics of the day, the 
first being given last Friday by President 
Tucker of Dartmouth. Professor Hadley 
of Yale and others will be heard later. 

Two of our pastorless churches have just 
experienced severe disappointments. The 
Central, Jamaica Plain, and the Immanuel, 
Roxbury, had invited pastors with entire 
unanimity and much enthusiasm, both of 
whom last week declined their invitations. 
Rev. E. M. Noyes, the choice of the Central 
Church, feels that he ought not at present 
to leave his Duluth people. Rev. F. E. Em- 
rich was wanted by the Immanuel Church, 
and though by his request it did not vote 
him a formal call it was no doubt ready to 
do so without a dissenting voice. The ties 
which bind him to his own people in 
South Framingham have compelled him to 
resist the inviting opportunity of the larger 
field, but Immanuel Church still has hope 
that its powers of persuasion will not fail. 

To offset these disappointments, we chron- 
icle the universal pleasure with which Dr. 
Smith Baker has been welcomed to the pas- 
torate of the Maverick Church, East Boston, 
and the installation of Rev. E. C. Webster 
with the Neponset church. Dr. Baker 
brings large experience and peculiar apti- 
tude for his new field. Mr. Webster is a 
welcome addition to the ranks of younger 
ministers. Phillips Church, South Boston, 
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loses an excellent worker in Rev. E. N. 
Hardy, its assistant pastor, who goes to 
Holliston, Pastor Lansing of Park Street 


Church is bereaved by the death of his’ 


daughter, eight years old. Of his six chil- 
dren, three remain with him and three have 
been gathered into their home beyond. His 
loyal people and his many friends elsewhere 
tenderly sympathize with him in his sorrow. 

Central Church is evidently entering an 
era of prosperity under the lead of its new 
pastor, Rey. Dr. E. L. Clark. Some fifty 
families have been added to the congrega- 
tion, pews are rented every week, and the 
evening congregations are steadily increas- 
ing. Plans are being considered for ex- 
tensive alterations in the audience-room. 
Quietly, but with steady progress, the 
church is organizing for the winter’s work, 
a deep satisfaction with the pastor’s sery- 
ices and a strong confidence in his leader- 
ship making new plans seem full of promise. 

A large council ordained Mr. F. H. Page 
at Union Church, Nov. 23. He has already 
been for some time at work as assistant to 
Pastor Boynton. Union Church has never, 
since entering its present edifice, had so en- 
couraging an outlookas now. Its audiences 
are large, its forces well organized and 
thoroughly united, and there are hopeful 
signs of deepening spiritual interest. This 
church is thoughtfully and earnestly facing 
the changing conditions of its neighbor- 
hood, and is meeting them successfully. 
Mr. Boynton is the popular leader of the 
Saturday afternoon Bible class, which now 
meets at Bromfield Street Church, and he is 
overwhelmed with calls for many kinds of 
public service, but no amount of work 
seems to weaken his bodily vigor or depress 


his spirits. we 


FROM NEW YORK. 


A crowd was at the Congregational Club 
to see and hear the millionaire, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, on The Obligations of Wealth. 
They heard a wealth of common sense, 
spiced with a plentiful combination of wit 
and humor. He defended the honest mil- 
lionaire—plentiful here, because he is the 
product of the prosperity of the masses—as 
the cheapest worker the community has, 
for all his slavish toil receiving only his 
food, clothes and shelter. He spoke of 
three ways in which wealth is treated in 
these days: (1) It is hoarded and not taken 
with the hoarders, for reasons that he 
thought would be obvious to the old theo- 
logians present, but bequeathed to their 
children to curse them by hindering the self- 
denial, self-restraint, energy, industry and 
sobriety necessary to the proper accumula- 
lation and proper use of wealth. (2) Part 
of it is left to public uses—a style of gift in 
which is no grace. It is simply relaxing 
one’s hold on money, basely hoarded and 
misused, when he can keep his grip no 
longer. (8) It is held as a sacred trust, 
which the holder is bound conscientiously 


to administer in his lifetime in ways best’ 


calculated to improve and uplift the com- 
munity from which his wealth arose. Here 
the speaker gave a thorough drubbing to 
those who neglect the worthy, industri- 
ous workman in his times of distress to 
coddle the worthless, idle, drunken ‘sub- 
merged tenth.”’ He held as a most injuri- 
ous member of the community the man 
who gives to beggars of whose habits he 
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knows nothing, so increasing the pauper- 
ism he should condemn and help to de- 
crease. He did not seem to think as much 
as our Saviour did of efforts to reclaim ‘‘ the 
lost.”” He would care more for the sound 
than for the rotten apples in our social 
barrel. 

Mr. Carnegie said—and he ought to know 
—‘* There is no luxury on earth like that of 
giving, not to unworthy beggars, but consci- 
entiously, as a religious duty for which the 
giver is responsible.” Every dollar, dime, 
cent, given to another should be preceded 
by the thought, Is the recipient worthy? 
He recounted with warm approval the noble 
benefactions, in their lifetime, of men like 
Peter Cooper, Charles Pratt, Field of Chi- 
cago and Rockefeller, whose kind he re- 
joiced to believe was increasing. 

Dr. J. M. Buckley, congratulating him- 
self that a man need not have experience of 
wealth to fit him to speak of the obligations 
it imposed, presented tersely the Old and 
New Testament views of the matter, and 
dwelt upon these four obligations: (1) to 
resist the temptations which wealth always 
brings, the most obvious of which are de- 
bilitating dissipations, cowardice, independ- 


ence of moral restraints, secularization of’ 


the Sabbath, ete. ; (2) to expend their money 
with a proper regard to the interests of the 
people congregated about their works; (3) 
to supplement the public institutions by 
others founded by wealthy individuals or a 
syndicate of such; (4) to avoid that class of 
display which is peculiarly irritating to the 
poor. ; ; 

Dr. L. C. Warner, late president of the 
club, closed with a practical, businesslike 
and Christian view of the duties wealth im- 


posed on its possessor—views commending 


themselves to his hearers by their knowl- 


edge that the speaker’s practice isin close .- 


accord with his doctrine. 

The Manhattan Congregational Confer- 
ence held its autumnal meeting with the 
Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, on the 
15th. William Ives Washburn, Esq., is 
the president. What Some People Are 
Doing in Christian Work was ‘the topic 
of discussion in the afternoon session. Miss 
Jane E. Robbins spoke on College Settle- 
ments, Miss E. HE. Marshall of the Salvation 
Army on Rescue Work, and Mr. E. J. Wen- 
dell, the Harvard athlete, on Boys’ Clubs. 
The evening was given to the discussion of 
The Duty of Congregational Churches in 
Local Church Extension, Drs. Lyman and 
Stimson, Rev. W. T. Stokes and Gen. O. O. 
Howard being the principal speakers. Mr. 
Stokes said that, of the 960,000 people of 
Brooklyn, 101,000 were evangelical Chris- 
tians and 11,000 Congregationalists. . The 
roll of our churches had been increased by 
only three in nine years. There are now 
seventeen. 

The Congregational Clerical Union has 
discussed at its last two meetings Woman’s 
Work in the Churches and the (Chicago) 
Congress of Religions: Its Bearing on Chris- 
tianity at Home and Abroad—the former 
introduced by a paper from Rey. F. A. 
Johnson of New Milford and the latter by 
one from Rey. F. 8. Childs of Fairfield, Ct., 
both of whom attend from our sister State 
with commendable regularity. 

The funeral of the beloved Dr. Deems, on 
Tuesday, in the Church of the Strangers, 
was attended by as many as could gain 
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admittance. Among them were clergymen 
of all denominations, desirous of testifying 
their respect and affection for the man who 
for twenty-eight years has proved himself 
one of the ablest, most devoted, free-hearted 
and influential pastors in the city. The 
services were conducted by Rey. J. M. 
Hodson, now supplying the pulpit, assisted 
by Dr. Sabine of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church and Dr. Buckley of the Methodist, 
who, in connection with his address, read 
the appropriate and tender resolution pre- 
sented by Dr. Bradford and unanimously 
adopted by the Congregational Club, of 
which Dr. Deems was a highly valued 
member. Few men would be more missed 
than he from all our circles of scholars and 
Christians. 

Our city has been well supplied with 
shows of late. Of these the horse show 
attracted by far the most attention, and 
that from the people of both sexes most 
prominentin society. The amount of money 
expended in bringing together, keeping and 
caring for so many of the finest animals in 
the country, also in admission fees and rent 
of boxes—ranging all the way from $175 to 
$600 each for the brief season—and in 
prizes, to say nothing of that changing 
hands in bets, gave little indication of ‘‘ hard 
times.”” Probably the term had small 
Significance with the brilliant assembly that 
crowded the Madison Square Garden day 
and evening. 

Equally popular, but with a different 
“set” of people, for the most part, was the 
flower show, to close tomorrow night, at 
the Grand Central Palace, made fragrant 
and radiant with an immense collection of 
the most beautiful—and some of them the 
rarest—flowers that gardens and greenhouses 
could produce. 

Simultaneously with this, it was a bright 
and benevolent thought of the University 
Settlement Society to give the poor of their 
tenement house district a free show of 
chrysanthemums, various cut flowers and 
plants, at their Neighborhood Guild, kept 
open all day and till ten at night, greatly 
to the pleasure and no doubt the profit of 
the crowded population, especially of the 
children, 

Then for three weeks a new candidate 
has been bidding, and most successfully, for 
public favor at the Lenox Lyceum—the 
‘“candy show.’’ Makers of ‘‘ sweets”? from 
fourteen of the United States and eleven for- 
eign countries, reaching from Great Britain 
to Turkey, have brought together their en- 
ticements for the children and their parents. 
Every day the attendance has risen into the 
thousands, and besides the show of every 
product known to the trade they have been 
amused with contests in candy pulling, car- 
amel making, opening of cocoanuts, ete., 
after which they have borne away souvenir 
boxes of deliciousness. The little folks are 
promised for next month a ‘‘ mechanical toy 
show,’’ which they will enjoy hugely if in 
the meantime they get out of the family 
doctor’s hands. 

Our visiting friends who have missed 
Diana from the garden tower since the past 
year’s horse show, when she left in disgust 
for Chicago, will be glad to hear that the 
goddess has so far relented as—not to come 
back herself—but to send her niece of the 
same name, a miss thirteen feet tall, who is 
perched upon the topmost hight, where she 


ot 
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will revolve with every passing breeze, ever 
pointing her arrow into the wind’s eye. 
HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


With the first snow flurries of the season 
and the advent of the pioneer cold waves of 
winter the enthusiasm of religious Washing- 
ton bursts forth into a glowing warmth and 
addresses itself with renewed zeal to the 
work perforce interrupted during the sum- 
mer months. The Congregationalists have 
just held their November conference; the 
Baptists of the District held at the same 
time a very successful annual convention; 
the Presbyterians have dedicated two new 
and beautiful houses of worship in the 
city; the Christian Endeavor Society of 
the District celebrated this week the sixth 
anniversary of its formation, and the King’s 
Daughters have a similar celebration next 
week; the Epworth League, at its annual 
meeting a few days ago, reported a total 
membership of 1,500 and a remarkable de- 
gree of activity in the work of the organi- 
zation; and similar activity is noticeable 
among the Methodists, Lutherans, Episco- 
palians, Roman Catholics and all other reli- 
gious, benevolent and temperance bodies in 
Washington. 

The recent Congregational conference was 
one of the most interesting and satisfac- 
tory of recent years. In scope the Wash- 
ington conference embraces the District of 
Columbia and the States of Maryland and 
Virginia, and the reports presented from 
various cities and towns were highly en- 
couraging and showed conclusively that 
the cause of Congregationalism is gaining 
strength hereabout and establishing a firm 
foothold in many new localities. The ses- 
sions were held in the Tabernacle, in the 
southwest part of the city, which has been 
lately renovated and is one of the attractive 
churches in Washington, as it is also the 
home of one of the prosperous newer socie- 
ties under the pastorate of Rev. G. J. Jones. 
Among the more notable features of the 
conference, aside from the presentation of 
reports, were a paper on the Congress of 
Religions at the World’s Fair, by Rev. Dr. 
Rankin, and a discussion of The Down-town 
Church for Today, which was very spirited 
and brought out excellent addresses by Rey. 
J. H. Jenkins of Falls Church, Va., and Pro- 
fessor Foster and Rey. Dr. Newman of the 
First Church. 

The local Christian Endeavor, societies 
are making a determined effort to secure 
the convention of 1896 for this city, and 
they have some reason to hope for success. 
Cleveland will have the convention in 1894 
and San Francisco in 1895, while already 
Saratoga, Atlanta and Baltimore are in the 
field as rivals of Washington for the 1896 
convention. The local members are work- 
ing very strenuously for the honor and have 
appointed committees and sub-committees 
innumerable. Permanent headquarters have 
been established and a regular campaign 
initiated, and all Washingtonians sincerely 
hope that they will attain their object. 

In educational as well as in religious mat- 
ters the city starts off upon the new season 
under favorable auspices. Washington has 
one of the best school systems in the coun- 
try, and the annual report of the superin- 
tendent shows that all its branches, from 
the kindergartens and night schools up to 
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the high and normal schools, are in a condi- 
tion of remarkable prosperity, the only draw- 
back being insufficient accommodations—a 
trouble which seems to be an inseparable 
adjunct of educational institutions every- 
where. 

The two great sensations of November 
have been the elections and the Hawaiian 
somersault. Between them both the admin- 
istration stock has taken a big drop, and 
the Democrats are decidedly down in the 
mouth. It is one of the best of recent illus- 
trations of the instability of things political 
to observe what a sudden and utter change 
of sentiment regarding the administration 
there has been during the month, and how 
the prestige gained by the President in the 
silver fight has been nullified and more than 
offset by this miserable Hawaiian business, 
as almost everybody terms it. It is not 
merely that the administration has espoused 
the unpopular and un-American side of the 
question, but through some hocus-pocus or 
misunderstanding the Secretary of State and 
the Hawaiian minister are apparently play- 


‘ing at cross purposes, and the much adyer- 


tised restoration of the queen failed to come 
off according to program. The astonish- 
ment and chagrin of the Cabinet people, 
when the last news from Honolulu arrived 
and showed that the provisional govern- 
ment was still in control and hobnobbing 
amicably, with Minister Willis, were ludi- 
crous to behold. They were too much sur- 
prised even to try to explain it, and precipi- 
tately took refuge behind an impenetrable 
veil of secrecy, while all others, including 
the learned reporters, are in a state of abso- 
lute confusion bordering on idiocy. It is 
certainly the mostincomprehensible political 
incident that has developed here within the 
memory of ‘‘newspaper row’’—and news- 
paper men have pretty good memories, too. 
Whatever may happen in the meantime, it 
is believed that Congress will take sharp 
issue with the President in regard to Hawaii 
as soon as the session opens. 

The reassembling of the congressmen may 
be said to have begun already. Many of 
them are now here. Some have been here 
throughout the recess, laboring. over the 
tariff and other committee matters. There 
is an expression of saturninity upon the 
average congressional physiognomy which 


‘promises ill for future peace and placidity. 


The Republicans are delighted over the 
elections, of course, and also over the pre- 
vailing Democratic discontent, but many of 
the Republicans, even, are displeased about 
something or another and the wounds of 
last session are yet sore, so that Congress 
will reconvene in‘ a nervous and rather 
crabbed mood, and the conditions for judi- 
cious and consentaneous legislation will be 
about as unsatisfactory as possible. 

The new tariff bill, which is practically 
completed, is a very radical measure, put- 
ting all raw materials on the free list and 
cutting down customs duties on other arti- 
cles from twenty to forty or fifty per cent., 
and it will probably contain also an income 
tax of some sort. It is a measure which 
will inevitably arouse vehement opposition, 
not only among the Republicans but also in 
many Democratic circles, and there are very 
many who believe that it will never become 
a law unless it is materially modified. The 
Democrats are becoming more and more 


split up, as a party, on tariff, financial and 
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other fundamental questions. Formerly 
their main internal trouble was with a small 
but active clan of Pennsylvanians headed 
by Mr. Randall, but now Democratic pro- 
tectionists are cropping out in West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Louisiana and, in fact, all over the country, 
and the party leaders are at their wits’ ends 
to find some way to unite the discordant 
elements. Even Chairman Wilson of the 
ways and means committee, who has always 
been renowned as a most pronounced anti- 
protectionist, is said to be in danger of being 
retired from public service by the West Vir- 
ginia district, which has for so many years 
proudly put him forward as its champion, 
because the sentiment of the district is now 
setting so strongly against free coal. 

Some of the silver men threaten to reopen 
the free coinage agitation next session, but 
they will not get much encouragement, for 
nearly everybody is tired of the whole silver 
question. The condition of the treasury, 
however, cannot be ignored, and something 
will have to be done to relieve the situa- 
tion in that quarter. There is, however, a 
marked diversity of opinion as to what will 
be done. Much will depend on the recom- 
mendations of Secretary Carlisle in his forth- 
coming report. It is the prevailing opinion 
that he will, among other things, ask for 
authority to go into the European markets 
with United States bonds at a low rate of in- 
terest in order to increase the gold reserve. 

Nov. 25. C. 8. E: 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


Readers of the Congregationalist will re- 
call the circumstances connected with the 
murder of Dr. Cronin of Chicago, who for 
some reason had become obnoxious to mem- 
bers. of the Clan na Gael. Dan Coughlin, 
sent to prison for being an accomplice of 
those who were found guilty and executed, . 
in consequence of new and decisive evidence 
against him, has again been put on trial, in 
the course of which we shall probably have 
a sensation of the first magnitude. For sey- 
eral weeks efforts have been made to get an 
unprejudiced jury, thus far without com- 
plete success. One would think from a 
casual visit to the City Hall that the crowds 
of loafers in its corridors might furnish 
twelve men on call at any hour and on any 
day ignorant enough to satisfy the demands 
for service even on a jury like that now 
needed. It is said that the evidence will 
not only prove the prisoner worthy of death, 
but with him will implicate several persons 
thus far not even suspected. 

It is difficult to report just whatis thought 
here of the course of the administration in 
regard to Hawaii. Administration sheets 
try to defend their party, yet, as one can 
easily see, while feeling that a serious mis- 
take has been made and. possibly a great 
wrong done. Republicans, of course, are 
indignant, and in full sympathy with them 
are those Democrats who care most for the 
honor of the nation and have regard for the 
moral welfare of those islands on which 
such triumphs of missionary toil have been 
seen. One of the saddest features of the 
whole affair is that the course which the 
Government has pursued seems to have 
been caused by the bitter hatred which Sec- 
retary Gresham cherishes toward ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison and to his determination to 
undo, as far as possible, all that the previous 
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administration had done. None are more 
troubled over the course of the secretary 
and pained by his letter than his former 
friends in Chicago. It is safe to say that 
few people whose opinion is worth having, 
whatever their opinion as to the course of 
ex-Minister Stevens, would be willing to 
have the dissolute queen restored to her 
throne by United States forces. 

Acting-Mayor Swift finds the city finances 
in bad shape. As nearly as can be de- 
termined, the year will close with a debt of 
more than $1,300,000, all.of which must be 
provided for out of the income of the next 
year. How this is to be done without se- 
riously crippling the various departments 
of the city government does not appear. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Swift is to be the Republi- 
can candidate for the vacancy occasioned 
by Mayor Harrison’s death, against a Demo- 
erat not yet named. The election will be 
an important one, for on its results the 
character of the government we are to have 
for many years may depend. 

The Guarantee Investment Company, 
which has advertised largely, by a decision 
of our courts bas come to grief. It was 
shown conclusively that the methods pur- 
sued were essentially those of a lottery, or, 
even worse, that only about forty per cent. 
of the money received has been returned to 
investors, that, therefore, in carrying on its 
business the company cannot legally use 
the United States mails. This decision has 
been received with surprise by the officials 
of the company, who will probably be pun- 
ished to the full extent of the law. It is 
hoped that this decision will put people on 
their guard against companies which prom- 
ise to give so much for so little, 

Our Methodist brethren start a movement 
on the West Side, Sunday, Nov. 26, in be- 
half of working men and the poorer classes. 
The Standard Theater has been hired. 
Members of the Epworth League will fur- 
nish the music. One layman and two min- 
isters will speak. Services will last from 
10.30 A. M. till 12 m., and will be ander the 
direction of Rev. Dr. George W. Gray. The 
Pacific Garden Mission, which accomplished 
so much during the lifetime of its founder, 
Col. George R. Clark, is still continuing its 
beneficent work. While Mrs. Clark has the 
supervision of the mission, its manager is 
Mr. Har1y_Munroe, for a long time Colonel 
Clarke’s efficient helper. Gospel meetings 
are held every day as heretofore, but in 
view of the approach of winter, of which we 
have had quite a severe foretaste, soup is 
given out at a penny a bowl twice a day, 
from 12m. to 1p. Mm. and from5 to 6 P.M. 
After the religious services are over the 
large room is cleared of chairs and as many 
as it will hold are permitted to occupy it 
for the night. Thursday night there could 
not have been less than five hundred to ayail 
themselves of this privilege. The police 
stations were also filled with those who had 
nowhere, else to sleep. ‘It is hard to say 
what we shall be able to do for the poor, 
whose numbers were never so great with us 
as now. Such establishments as the Pacific 
Garden help solve the problem, but they 
cost at least $7,000 a year, and are run eco- 
nomically, yet when they have reached all 
they can not a tenth of those who suffer are 
relieved. It would seem as if a Christian 
civilization might discover some way of ren- 
dering it unnecessary for any of the inhabi- 
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tants of our great cities to die of cold and 
starvation. Never were methods for such 
help more earnestly discussed here, or by 
more competent persons, than just now. 
Chicago, Nov. 24. FRANKLIN. 


<> 


SOME PRESENT SIGNS OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT’S PRESENCE, 


BY REY..GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D., CLEVELAND. 


Even a casual observer cannot help see- 
ing, in connection with the recent meeting 
of the American Board, the presence among 
us of a conviction on the part of many of 
the need, and also of some unusual indica- 
tions, of a work of spiritual renewal in our 
churches—a blessing true, widespread and 
impending. What a blessing this would be! 
What could so promote the issue which all 
good men desire—a missionary revival, a 
baptism of fire, peace in the churches, not 
conventional, and so superficial and spuri- 
ous, but a genuine peace of God and with it, 
the outgrowth of it, a new and great ad- 
vance of the Redeemer’s kingdom! There 
were tokens at Worcester of such a revival. 

The situation in the business world, the 
depression already experienced and the 
trials looming before us in the silent and 
ominous advance of winter, has one relief— 
it creates a new religious situation. Al- 
ready there is a new attention in many 
places to religion. Again, oncé more man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity to bring 
many who had forgotten Him to remember 
and to seek Him. 

In arecent prayer meeting of one of the 
churches in the Suffolk North Conference 
in Massachusetts reports were presented 
from the autumn session of the conference 
at Everett. Each of the speakers agreed 
in describing it as a remarkable meeting, 
and one of the deacons, a man who has 
known the churches of this region for forty 
years, with a manner which profoundly im- 
pressed all who heard him, said: ‘‘It was 
the best conference I ever attended. The 
yemarkable thing about it was that the 
speakers had a purpose; they did net waste 
time or words, or beat the bush. They 
wanted, they expected, and some of them 
were seeing, awakening and conversions, the 
coming of the kingdom with power.” “TI 
wish,’’ he went on, ‘‘to express my con- 
viction as I was there, and as I lay awake 
a good part of the night thinking over what 
I had heard and seen, that something is to 
come of that conference.’’ I thought, as I 
listened, of the glorious past, and of what 
T had seen in Suffolk North Conference and 
in all this region of Eastern Massachusetts, 
and of our deep need at this time. And I 
said from a full heart, is it true that some- 
thing is coming of that conference? Why 
not? Brethren of the Suffolk North Confer- 
ence, why not? * 

On the Sunday following the conference, 
one who heard Dr. Alexander McKenzie at 
his morning and evening services (I trust 
I may be pardoned the personal reference ), 
said that’ he never heard him preach ser- 
mons of such conviction, such close and 
searching power. 

Itis a mark of wisdom in Christians to 
note the signs of the times in the work of 
the Holy Spirit. When He is about to come 
anew, there are just such premonitory 
tokens a8 these now mentioned, 

As another significant token, the State 
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Convention of Y. M. C. Associations has 
recently been held at Fitchburg. Sixteen 
hundred delegates, representative young 
men of our.churches, were present. The 
feature of the convention was two ad- 
dresses by Mr. Torrey, of the Workers’ 
Institute of Chicago, upon The Baptism 
of the Holy Spirit and upon Winning 
Souls. These addresses, as one who was 
present described their effect, made an 
extraordinary impression. After hearing 
the address upon the baptism of power, 
three young men, at night after the meet- 
ing, retired to a grove on the hill overlook- 
ing the city, and in a watch of prayer, 
extending long past midnight, sought this 
blessing of power from on high. The next 
day they told ina great meeting that they 
had sought a blessing and had found it. On 
the following night, sixteen more young men 
retired into the same groye, and continued 
long in prayer, seeking the same blessing, 
the baptism of the Spirit. They returned, 
and in a gathering of hundreds of delegates. 
told their story. In the meeting as it 
proceeded, all over the great Rollstone 
Church, young men roseand said: ‘‘ I want 
it,” ‘¢1, too, have found it,’’ ‘‘I am seeking 
it,’ “Pray for me?’ 

The purpose of this article is twofold, 
viz.,, to call attention to these incipient 
signs of an unusual spiritual work to be 
experienced in this region, and also to make 
some suggestions concerning the baptism 
of power, upon which any true work of 
grace must depend. These subjects would 
naturally, perhaps, be treated in different. 
papers. I wish to bring them together. 
The significance of all these facts now cited 
is in their indication that some men and 
some churches among us are under special 
spiritual influence, an impending, or actu- 
ally descending, baptism of power. 

What is this baptism of power? May 
one be deluded in seeking it and in believ- 
ing that he has obtained it? May such an 
experience as the young men had at Fitch- 
burg prove to be mere, enthusiasm—noble 
but transient? In reply to this last ques- 
tion the answer must be given—it not only 
may be so, it is in greatest danger of being 
so, if one is not intelligent in the methods 
of the Spirit, and thus the impending bless- 
ing may be lost. 

What is the evidence of spiritual baptism? 
Is it the assurance of having it? Is ita con- 
crete something, apart from the life a man 
lives in Christ? So many conceive. But 
for such a conception there is absolutely no 
Biblical warrant. It is a delusion, One 
mark of any true experience is humility. 
Moses wist not that his face shone. It does 
not come, moreover, by any conditions of 
struggling for it, or waiting for it. Never, 
but once, has it been necessary to wait two 
days for it, or two hours, or two minutes. 
It is obtained whenever a Christian reaches 
the co-operating point with God, when he is 
ready to identify himself with Jesus Christ, 
and, like Him, make it his meat and his 
drink to do the will of God and finish His 
work, when he is ready to sell all that he 
has and buy that field—salvation for him- 
self, his home, his parish, his town, the 
world. It is when he is ready, like the cap- 
tain of an ocean steamer, to take the pilot 
on board and surrender all, the ship, the 
cargo, the passengers, himself, absolutely 
into his hands, to take it into port. When 
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we reach this place, the co-operating point, 
God, by His Spirit, co-operates with us. 
This is a great experience. Whenever it 
takes place in a man something will inevi- 
tably happen. When it takes place in a 
church, look for some unusual blessing 
upon it and through it. And when the 
churches widely secure this divine agree- 
ment the result is a revival coming down 
out of heaven from God. 

Is it not time for us, pastors, to seek with 
unusual prayer the co-operating point, and 
to instruct our people out of a renewed ex- 
perieuce what is the Biblical fact, the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit? What if it should 
be true that many of our congregations 
would be found ready to respond, as did 
the young men at Fitchburg, to the teach- 
ings of kindled preachers upon the baptism 
of the Spirit and the winning of souls? 
What if many a pastor might preach as he 
never preached before? What if we may 
see a blessing of our churches which will 
shine upon the dark cloud of business de- 
pression and disaster and make it like the 
cloud on the Mount of Transfiguration, out 
of which the voice of God is heard? What 
if, after all these years of agitation and 
discussion, this is the blessed peace that 
is to come into the American Board and its 
great constituency at home and in every 
region of the vast mission field—God’s 
peace, peace with consecration, with un- 
precedented giving, with a breaking down 
of barriers and an extension of the kingdom 
of redemption, peace with power! Think 
of it! Is it true that something is about to 
happen and that we may share it and pro- 
mote it? 


AN ALL-AROUND VIEW OF COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS, 


BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, M.D., AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Whoever reads a college journal or almost 
any newspaper—if this be the only source 
from which he gets his information—would 
be apt to think that athletics, physical con- 
tests and gamés were the principal things 
attended to in a modern college, and that 
real study and thinking were only secondary 
matters. 

It is the function of the newspaper to set 
before us the extraordinary, the brilliant, 
and too often the nasty and the mean, side 
of men and things, because poor human na- 
ture will read about this side of life, while 
the normal, the clean and the true still ex- 
ist but are supposed to have nothing said 
about them, 

Now it is not to be maintained by a 
syllable of approyal that there is not an ob- 
jectionable side to college athletics, con- 
tests and games. Such public affairs as 
these, such attractions and freedom as char- 
acterize them, as managed by young men 
just out of their teens, who have all the self- 
confidence and assurance of the first assump- 
tion of power—all such conditions will 
naturally lead to some excesses and errors. 
Young men in such places have not been 
made mellow and wise by the disappoint- 
ments and kicks of experience. 

But it is the contingent, the concomitants 
of the great football games of a few leading 
universities in our great cities, with their 
abominably disgraceful features, which are 
set down by sober people as the ultimate 
object and sole issue of all college athle- 
tism. 
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The great Harvard-Yale-Princeton games 
are not the end for which physical edu- 
cation is maintained in our colleges. It is 
like every exhibition, examination, society 
or club in our whole system of educa- 
tion. It is a necessary bringing together 
and comparing of one with another. It is 
all very well to say that prizes, medals, 
badges, diplomas and certificates are un- 
worthy motives to work for. Everybody 
ought to have a higher incentive, to be sure. 
But, to start with the church and World’s 
Fair, and go through to the prize candy 
package, who is there who does not ‘‘stiive 
for the mastery,” and ‘‘run for the race,”’ 
and ‘‘ look forward unto the prize,’’ with the 
crowd gazing all the while? We are not 
encouraged anywhere to work in the dark, or 
alone, but to let our light and ‘‘ our example 
shine,’’ ‘‘ fight the good fight,”’ ‘‘ finish the 
course,’’ and let others see our good works. 

On the valuable side of athletics and 
physical training it may be said that the 
best men are selected for the purpose, the 


-best built men, the best disciplined men- 


tally, physically and morally. Only the 
strongest all-around men can meet the strain 
of the ‘‘season.’?’ A man of uncontrolled 
willand temper cannot meet his antagonists 
safely. A man who cannot obey orders can 
never play on a team; and he who cannot 
bear defeat, or cheer the winning team, is 
no man for college athletic work. In other 
words, the man in training must learn 
physical, mental and moral self-control in 
an eminent degree, or the captain will have 
another man to fill his place, and that with 
no parley or palaver. 

And the student learns to work with and 
for his equals, and not necessarily for his 
superior in age, intellect or social position. 
And loyalty to alma mater! That is an- 
other consideration. Proud when her boys 
win, and always glad when one can help by 
advice, correction or stimulus. 

It is said, it is only the nine, the eleven, 
the very few and favored you help, and 
not the great mass of ‘students who are 
furnished with exercise and recreation. But 
the ‘‘’varsity’’ is not-the only nine in col- 
lege—class nines, society nines, north col- 
lege and south college nines are multiplied 
over and over by those who have no desire 


‘to be on the ‘‘’varsity,’’ or to compete out- 


side the college grounds, but only want the 
hilarity, the shouting, the outing and the 
abandon of the game. 

Then the training in the gymnasium, pre- 
paratory to field work, is of far-reaching 
value. Many a man will strip down to a 
very little clothing,and take the work which 
the trainer is constantly giving indoors, not 
that he may make a record or strive for a 
prize, but solely to limber up his muscles, 
start the sweat, improve the wind, train 
the eye, the muscles and the motor centers 
together, and thus: give him a better control 
of himself. 

Now comes in another adverse criticism, 
and this is that athletics take a great deal 
of time and colleges are not made for any 
such purpose. Yes, it does take time, thank 
God, to keep any of our powers in condi- 
tion, and surely we cannot grudge this ex- 
penditure of force, and we well know that 
neglect of attention to one function means 
a probable disturbance of others. The 
physical, the natural, are ‘‘ first,”? the Bible 


“says, and without sound skin, muscles, belly, 
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blood, heart, lungs and brain tissue what is 
aman likely to amount to, be he either an 
intellectual or an animal personage? Has 
not the time come when we educators can 
say that asystem of education is ‘‘ nowhere”’ 
which does not educate the ‘all-around ”’ 
man and secure to every part of the body 
its due proportion of attention. 

Amherst College has told the freshmen for 
the past twenty-five years that the proper 
amount of bodily exercise and recreation 
each day requires two full hours, and that a 
good portion of this should be taken in the 
open air. No man who gives young men 
training for the highest physical excellence 
will have his men in practice more than two 
and a half hours each day; he ‘‘ overtrains ”’ 
who does it, and we certainly cannot say 
that the college boy who uses only about 
one-eighth of his waking hours in care of 
his body ‘‘ wastes’? much of the precious 
college four years. 

But have not the college authorities as 
well as the public in general something to 
say about the excess, extravagance, of ath- 
letics? Yes; and what? Why, take a hand 
and interest in them just as we do, or ought 
to do, in our church or our town or city 
governments, If we let these alone or to 
be ‘‘run”’ entirely by the ambitious, over- 
zealous, conceited and inexperienced portion 
of their constituencies, where are they? 

Atthe German Turners’ Fest at Milwaukee 
recently cf the 3,000 active members who 
participated in the gymnastics and sports 
there were nearly one hundred of them who 
were from fifty to sixty years of age, and 
the influence of these older men was felt, 
respected and honored, and showed itself 
continually through the feast. And shall 
we leave college athletics entirely to the 
young, zealous and over-active undergradu- 
ates? Cannot we older fellows continue a 
good deal longer to enjoy these sports, and- 
put our knocks, kicks, defeats and suc- 
cesses and experiences before the young 
men in a way to benefit them? 

College athletics, in some form, have come 
to stay. They are an outgrowth and sup- 
plement of gymnastics. They are in accord 
with the general college spirit, which is to 
make one college, by a generous rivalry, 
more attractive and with more powers for a 
better education than is her neighbor. If 
we are. wise and take a proper interest in 
them we can make them work for good, but 
if we let them alone we may find we have 
some evils to correct by and by. 

We are sure we can see the influence of 
college athletics upon our, preparatory 
schools in the health of the students coming 
from them during their first year in college. 
Formerly the per cent. of sickness in college 
among freshmen was double what it was in 
the senior class. Now the difference is only 
‘from two to three per cent. Twenty-five 
years ago it would have been impossible to 
secure a freshman football team, because 
the men were ret strong enough to under- 
take it. All influences work down from the 
higher to the lower grades of schools. 
Schools are imitative and progressive. 
Harvard College was founded before the 
Massachusetts system of common schools. 
Academies and high schools will follow 
what they think are the best things of col- 
lege, whether they be courses of study and 
methods of teaching or the advanced ideas 
of physical education. 
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The Fight for Municipal Reform in New York Giga 


By William Howe Tolman, Ph. D., Secretary City Vigilance League. 


The City Vigilance League of New York 
has now fairly entered upon its winter cam- 
paign, and is prepared to follow out definite 
lines of work. The summer with its period 
of vacation is always a trying time for a so- 
ciety, as it affords a good excuse to drop 
previously assumed responsibilities. The 
league has been no exception to this rule, 
but the men who have fallen away are those 
whose defection caused no loss or excited 
any surprise. The majority of workers who 
have reported are those who have borne the 
burden and heat of the summer, so that 
they are ready to go on. As far as there 
may be said to have been a policy in the 
midst of what was so plastic, for the sum- 
mer season it was attempted to strengthen 
the work below Fourteenth Street. There 
many of the evils of municipal misrule are 
more glaring, and what is a discouraging 
feature is the indifference of the people. 
‘“‘The streets are as well cleaned as they 
can be, because the people themselves do 
not seem to try to have them clean; the peo- 
ple, on the whole, are so poor and have to 
work so hard that they have but little time 
to think and consider about matters which 
concern the general welfare. They only 
think of those things which affect them- 
selves and in that way come into little con- 
tact with the officials.’’? Thus writes one of 
the down town supervisors of his district. 
In this locality there is plainly presented 
the imperative need that these people should 
be aroused; they should be made to feel dis- 
satisfied with the dull and dreary round of 
the struggle for bread, butter and shelter. 
No greater good could be wrought in this 
vicinity than to supplement the grind of an 
existence by some of the pleasures of a life. 

The league workers in the various dis- 
tricts are constantly gaining a knowledge of 
their civic environment and are planning 
how they may improve the existing condi- 
tions. It isin no wise the plan of the league 
to work outside of existing institutions, but 
to supplement rather than supplant. Ac- 
cordingly each district will decide upon 
some definite problem of city life which 
shall be made the subject of study. In 
addition to the advantages of concrete study 
overlapping will be prevented, as one dis- 
trict will know what the others are study- 
ing and will send any information in that 
line of investigation to the proper district. 
To illustrate: in one up town district bor- 
dering on the East River there is a great 
dearth of any means of entertainment or 
recreation except the saloons. There are 
six churches in that section, of which two 
are Roman Catholic. Fortunately there is 
a university settlement, which has already 
established actual relations with its neigh- 
bors, At the settlement are five college 
men. It is proposed that the problem there 
to be studied shall be that of popular 
amusements, Because those five residents 


are college men we may assume that they - 


are trained men; accordingly they will 
slowly find out what are the tastes and in- 
clinations of their neighbors; they will dis- 
cover what are the means of enjoyment; 
they will know if recreation can be had out- 


side of the dance hall and the saloon; after 
a knowledge of the conditions they can then 
plan an aggressive campaign, which may 
take the form of closing vicious amusement 
places and substituting healthful ones. But 
before remedies can be discussed conditions 
must be thoroughly grasped and understood. 

At no time, at least within the last cen- 
tury, has there been so much to say as at 
present concerning brotherhood. Brother- 
hood implies unity. It would seem that 
there must be some points at which the 
clergy of a large city could display to the 
non-church-going world the united charac- 
teristics of a brotherhood. The evils of the 
saloon, civic indifference, the sweating sys- 
tem and the blighting effects of the tene- 
ment house system—surely these and other 
kindred topics should be treated in but one 
way by a new era clergyman. The league 
recognizes the fact that, with the best in- 
tentions, a clergyman can know but little of 
the material or of the worldly side of his 
parish. He is largely dependent on his 
study for what he brings to the pulpit. 
The preacher who can draw about him 
young men, to second him by acting in 
their own lives what he is preaching, must 
preach the gospel of the street, the shop 
and the home. Nor will this trench upon 
his spiritual functions. It is in recognition 
of the multifarious and. exacting demands 
of the parish on the clergy that the league 
has determined to supplement these duties. 
Accordingly, a number of ministers who 
are willing to co-operate in such a plan 
will be furnished a sufficient number of 
facts gathered from their own parish limits 
which shall be used in a sermon on some 
special topic. . 

For example,-a clergyman announces that 
two weeks from Sunday he will preach on 
the subject of temperance. In the mean- 
time the leaguers in that particular district 
have been watching the saloons, especially 
in connection with the violation of the ex- 
cise law on Sunday. In the first place, the 
central office of the league can state the 
number of saloons in that special district 
by a simple reference to the bulletins filled 
out by each leaguer, stating the address of 
each saloon in his election district. Single 
saloons can be made the subject of casual 
observation on week days and special sur- 
veillance on Sundays. In all this. there 
need be no occasion to enter the saloon. 

As the law now stands every saloon may 
be open on Sunday, but it is in violation of 
the law that any liquor shall be sold. Now 
an open saloon on Sunday implies an ob- 
ject, and the assumption, at least in New 
York, is that liquor is sold. Isat in a pas- 
tor’s study one Sunday morning where I 
could watch a saloon in the next yard, four 
feet from the study window. Men wentin the 
saloon with pails and on coming out the pails 
were filled—it is again a safe presumption 
that the liquid was not lemonade, nor was 
it soup. Avother leaguer stood in front of 
a saloon one Sunday morning, attracted by 
two things, the presence of a policeman at 
the entrance and the sound of the rapid 
click of the cash register. A third leaguer 


counted 300 people enter a saloon during 
the hour. he was watching. After the col- 
lection of a mass of facts like the above, the 
leaguers will put them at the disposal of 
the one or more clergymen who will use 
them in-that district. The announcement 
of the subject of that special sermon has 
been made through the various channels 
and the press has been taken into the confi- 
dence of the pastor. The use which an ear- 
nest clergyman would make of such facts, 
on which he could rely implicitly, can be 
well imagined, as well as the effect on the 
public sentiment. Now if, instead of one 
or two ministers co-operating, there were 
ten or twenty, the force of public opinion 
would be just to that extent increased. 
Several ministers have already expressed 
their willingness to do this, and one wrote of 
his own accord asking if the league could 
place at his disposal facts which he could 
use in a temperance sermon.. 

The saloon evil is the most glaring and 
most widely scattered, hence excise facts 
are the most valuable. Saloonists say that 
no one cares what they do, so they might 
just as well sell when and to whom they 
please. If it is known that they are 
watched and that such facts will be used 
publicly, they will be more careful. The 
other Sunday night, with three companions, 
I stopped on the sidewalk in front of a 
saloon on Essex Street. A woman was 
sitting near the side entrance. As our party 
was not quite ready to move on, word was 
passed inside and a conference was held by 
the woman and aman who came out. The 
man stared at us, but went back. Just then 
a boy, who could not have been more than 
seven years old, came with a pail to the 
front door of the saloon. Finding that 
closed he came to the woman, who said, 
“You can’t get any beer here to-night.” 
Vigilance was effective in that case. 

However, there must be vigilance plus 
action. In the recent exposure of the regis- 
tration frauds in New York City, of what 
avail were protests? How much does the 
ward boss care for a protest? And yet, 
even these protests will be effective if there 
are enough of them. Frequent pounding 
will accomplish results. 

There is much cause for rejoicing in the 
fact that the clergy are coming to appre- 
ciate the vital connection between Chris- 
tianity and good citizenship. The moral 
league of New Jersey and the support 
which the clergy are bringing to it are 
significant. The keynote of this new kind 
of conviction was struck by Dr. F. E. Clark, 
in his address to the Christian Endeavorers 
at their last convention, when he urged them 
to take an active interest in their muni- 
cipality. If the pulpit is no longer a power 
in the community, it is because its occupants 
have not dared, or have not cared, to appro- 
priate that power which should be theirs. 

The overthrow of ring rules may not come 
this year, but the Vigilance League is devel- 
oping a healthy sentiment that will give an | 
additional force to the blows for good goy- 
ernment, and then, after the blows have been 
struck, will conserve a sound civic sense. 
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The Home 
DOWN TO SLEEP. 


November woods are bare and still; 
November days are clear and bright ; 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie ‘‘ down to sleep.” 


T never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to sme]! and soft to touch, 

The forest sifts and shapes and spreads; © 
I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is in such 

Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie ‘‘ down to sleep.” 


Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight; 

I hear their chorus of ‘‘ Good night,”’ 

And half I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they lie ‘‘ down to sleep.” 


November woods are bare and still; 

November days are bright and good; 

Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill; 

Life’s night rests feet which long have stood; 

Some warm, soft. bed, in field or wood, 

The mother will not fail to keep, 

Where we can lay us “‘ down to sleep.” 
—Helen Hunt. 


— 


The person who appends ‘‘ Yours hastily’ 
to a written communication, even on a postal 
card, thereby violates a canon of good breed- 
ing in correspondence. No matter how brief 
the message or how great the stress of time 
under which it is penned, let the sense of 
haste be conveyed more graciously than by 
this curt phrase. A model of courtesy and 
conciseness came to us recently in these 
words: ‘‘T have just time before the mail 
closes to acknowledge your note, assure you 
that the matter will be attended to as you 
wish, and subscribe myself yours most cor- 
dially,’ etc. Although Emerson maintains 
that haste and courtesy are utterly incom- 
patible, these few lines from a busy woman 
show that she had learned the fine art of 
combining the two things in a really charm- 
But it requires thought and 
concentration, and it would be a good plan 
to practice some in private until the habit 
of writing both briefly and politely becomes 
fixed. 


Some women entertain curious ideas of 
what constitutes economy. A fragile little 
housewife saves seventy-five cents each week 
because she cannot afford to hire some one 
to do her ironing. But she never hesitates 
to pay a dollar a pair for stockings or two 
dollars for a pair of gloves, or three for the 
doctor’s visit occasioned by overtaxing her 
strength. Another considers fruit a luxury 
beyond the reach of the family purse, but 
she has no scruple whatever in buying new 
material for the dress which she has worn 


only a few months and employing a dress- 


maker to alter the sleeves to accord with 
the present voluminous fashion. We recall 


a dear woman, the delicate mother of six 


active children, who would not save her 
strength by using a carpet sweeper because, 
she said, ‘‘they do wear out the carpet so.”’ 
But the habit’ of what she called economy 
wore her out long before the carpets, and 


the mothérless children have the things — 


mother saved instead of her precious self. 
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True economy considers other values than 
dollars and cents. It also studies how to 
secure the largest returns from the expendi- 
ture of money. The purchasing power of a 
dollar varies greatly in the hands of differ- 
entwomen. She who has the most to show, 
not necessarily in material goods or in 
creased savings in the bank, but in health 
and comfort, in friendships and growth of 
character, is the one who has most wisely 
used her Lord’s talent. 


MRS, PLAYFAIR’S GOOD AND REG- 
ULAR STANDING. 


BY ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


It had been Mrs. Playfair’s hope and 
purpose and unswerving determination for 
many years to move out of the plain little 
house down town, in which they had lived 
while Playfair was making his fortune, and 
to get up town among the ‘‘swells.”’ And 
now here she was—double house, square 
hall, Queen Anne stairway, frescoed ceiling, 
and all that. Mrs. Playfair sank a foot or 
two into one of those beguiling, sleepy hol- 
low chairs, and for five minutes felt satis- 
fied—but only for five minutes. 

“*O, George,’’ she cried, suddenly, emerg- 
ing with a considerable struggle from the 
embraces of sleepy hollow, ‘‘there’s another 
thing.’’ 

‘“‘T dare say,’’ growled her husband, who 


felt very much like company in this big, 


new house, homesick company at that. 

‘‘We must get transferred from little Hale 
Street Chureh,” said his wife, ‘‘to one of 
these up town places. We'll see which is 
which after we’ve been bere a while.”’ 

But Mr. Playfair declared that he drew 
the line at leaving his own church. Susan 
might get her certificate if she chose; she 
might join the Roman Catholics, and wear 
one of those white winged bonnets, and 
wash her face in dirty water at the church 
door, he wasn’t saying she shouldn’t, but 
as for himself—in short, Mr. Playfair was 
in a bad humor. 

His spouse sank back into the caressing 
arms of her damask chair. ‘‘He’ll come 
round,”’ she said to herself, secure in the 
experience of twenty years of ‘‘ coming 
round”’ on George’s part, ‘‘and then, we’ll 
get—we’ll get’’—Mrs. Playfair was fast go- 
ing to sleep—‘t our—our certif’’— She was 
gone. 

Strange transfor ditions must have taken 
place while she slept, for she opened her 
eyes on new scenes. Vanished were the 
frescoed ceilings, the carved and mirrored 
mantels, the smirking Dresden shepherd- 
esses. She stood, trembling and abashed, 
in the little session room of Hale Street 
Church. And well might she tremble 
and well might she be abashed, for the 
dingy little room was glorified by the 
presence of a shining One, whose radiant 
countenance was too bright to gaze upon, 
whose snowy pinions seemed pointed with 
a white flame, and whose voice was as the 
sound of many waters. 

‘‘This disciple,” it was the voice of old 
Elder Brown speaking, and he was pointing 
at Susan Playfair, ‘‘ asks for a dismission to 
Grand Avenue Church. Shall we give her 


-a certificate of membership of ae ox 


regular standing?” 


‘“Stop,’’ said the musical’ but awful voice - 


of the angel; ‘‘let her show first the 
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proofs of discipleship. Has she turned 
any from darkness to light, from the power 
of Satan unto God?”’ 

Silence fell upon the little room and the 
thrilling voice again spoke: ‘‘ When the 
Master hungered has she fed Him? When 
He thirsted has she given Him drink? 
When He was naked has she clothed Him? 
When sick or in prison has she visited 
Him? For so doing to one of the least of 
these she would have done it unto Him.”’ 

Again there was silence, and again the 
angel spoke: ‘‘In the great cities of this 
land there are thousands of those for whom 
Christ died, who never hear His name ex- 
cept in curses and revilings, who live lower 
than beasts and suffer more and sin contin- 
ually, and no man careth for their souls: 
What has she done for them?”’ 

Silence. 

“In distant aad continued the voice, 
sternly now and full of awful sadness, 
‘‘whole nations sit in darkness, seeing no 
light, in misery, having no helper, in con- 
demnation, knowing no Redeemer. Their 
exceeding great and bitter cry goes up to 
heaven and she has heard, I know, of their 
evil case. What has she done for them?”’ 

Now for the first time the silence was 
broken, and the treasurer of Hale Street 
Church said, timidly, ‘“‘ She gives twenty-five 
cents a month for the conversion of the 
world!”’ 

Poor Mrs. Playfair! Poor, worldly, un- 
worthy disciple! Poor, empty-handed pre- 
tender, how could she bear the gaze of those 
eyes of hely scorn? She could not bear it. 
With a cry of anguish she fell upon her face 
—and awoke! 

The cry must have been an inward cry as 
the fall was an imagined fall, for the good 
man was sleeping soundly on the other side 
of the fireplace, with spectacles awry, mouth 
open, feet against the fender. O, how glad 
the dreamer was at the sight of his familiar 
face. She was still amember of Hale Street 
Church, then. She might still begin to 
serve the Lord; it was not too late. 

But like the blessed Virgin she kept all 
these things and pondered them in her 
heart, and no man knew, not even Mr, Play- 
fair. O, certainly not Mr. Playfair, who 
would have thought Susan had lost her 
mind if she had told him why she suddenly 
seemed to lose interest in her fine new 
house, why she clung to her old neighbors 
and companions in Hale Street, why she 
sought out the little Arabs of the streets 
and bribed them to come to Sunday school, 
why she never forgot now—so far away as 
she lived, too—to attend the missionary 
meetings, why, without making anything of 
herself, she grew to be the most serviceable 
member of the plain little congregation. 

“T’ve allus heard as how riches weaned 
folks from the Lord,”’ said one old member é 
of the session{to his companion, “ but ’tain’t 
certainly so with Sister Susan Playfair. The 
more the Lord does for her the more, looks 
like, she wants to do for Him.” 

‘Seems like she was bein’ a-tried with 
prosperity, and was a-standin’ the trial,” 
said the other. ‘The Lord has cur’ous 
ways of dealin’ with us, Brother Brown, 
uncommon cur’ous and varyin’.”’ 

‘““Yes, yes,” sighed the old man; ‘He 
ain’t never tried prosperity on me yit!” 

But the most confused and confounded 
man was Mrs, Playfair’s husband. He had 
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known Susan for twenty years, and he had 
never before known her to give up anything 
that she had set her mind upon. That she 
intended to get her certificate—and his— 
from the Hale Street Church, he had no 
manner of doubt. He knew he would ‘‘come 
round,” and he knew that she knew it.’ He 
gave her three weeks. 

Three months went by, six months, and 
Susan seemed more bound up in Hale Street 
Church than ever. Mr. Playfair took the 
alarm. Wasshe goingtodie? Thethought 
terrified him and made membership in his 
old church a misery to him. 

‘Well, as we was sayin’,’’ he suggested 
at last, ‘it?s nigh about time for us to be 
gettin’ our certificates from Hale Street’’”— 

But his wife interrupted him briskly: 
‘Don’t ask me to leave Hale Street Church, 
George,”’ she said. ‘“‘Ask me anything 
else. All I want now is that when the 
time comes for joining the church above 
they’ll give me a certificate of membership 
there, in good and regular standing.” 


—— 


THE MASTERPIEOES OF PAINTING. 


XII. SISTINE MADONNA—RAPHAEL. 


BY O. M. BE. ROWE, 


Raphael does not baffle us with subtlety 
like Leonardo, nor challenge our under- 
standing like Angelo. He is always popu- 
lar, because easily comprehended. His art 
has a peculiar fascination, for each beholder 
gets the impression that, owing to some spe- 
cial affinity, he alone has perfect mastery of 
the artist’s meaning. 

To comment on the Sistine Madonna seems 
like an attempt to gild the lily or paint the 
rose. But the poet may reveal new beauty 
in the rose and the philosopher unfold new 
meaning in the lily. Perhaps a few words 
on this great masterpiece may enrich for 
some of us the thought it holds in such sim- 
plicity and sublimity. 

Italy was full of Madonnas before Raph- 
ael’s day. Mary was the transfigured ideal 
of womanhood, which each artist interpreted 
according to his own inwardness. She was 
_the queen of heaven, or the tender, human 
mother, or even the coarse bouwrgeoise. 
Reaching for this ideal, the painters sounded 
the whole gamut of expression. But in the 
Sistine Madonna Raphael touched the high- 
est note, clear, strong and pure, Goethe 
said, ‘‘He succeeded in doing what others 
only longed to do.” 

It was ordered in 1517 by the rich monks 
of San Sisto, whence its name. This Bene- 
dictine monastery is in the town of Piacenza 
in Northern Italy. It seems strange that 
the monks could have parted with it, even 
for the $45,000 which Augustus of Saxony 
offered. But their greed for gold conquered, 
and in 1753 he brought it to Dresden, where 
it was received with enthusiasm, the elector’s 
throne being moved to give it the best light, 
The monks replaced their lost treasure with 
Nogari’s copy, which still hangs on the choir 
wall. 

In the eighteenth century Palmaroli tried 
to remove the altar smoke from the Sistine 
Madonna, and the art world was agitated 
over the result, for the picture was stained 
and streaked. Later the back of the canvas 
was bathed with volatile oil, which, happily, 
restored the beauty of color, It is about 


nine feet high by seven feet wide, and, - 
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framed in a wide, gilt band, it now stands in — 


a room draped with maroon cloth in the 
Dresdengallery. Opposite isa portrait bust 
of Raphael, and in the rear of the room are 
seats for about twenty, and no matter what 
time of day one goes they are always occu- 
pied. Probably no picture has received such 
measure of praise and so little censure. A 
tribute to its power lies in the fact that a 
hush falls upon every visitor, old or young, 
as if in the presence of a holy thing. The 
appeal is universal. Raphael’s Madonnas 
are not national, like those of Rubens, Hol 
bein or Titian. He gives to Mary the hu- 
man loveliness and spiritual dignity that is 
not simply Italian in its nature, but is the 
ideal of womanhood throughout the highest 
civilization. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Raphael 
painted the Madonna of San Sisto on fine 
canvas, which led to the belief that it was 
intended as a banner for religious proces- 
sionals. No preliminary sketches are ex- 
tant and many connoisseurs love to believe 
that it was executed in a white heat of in- 
spiration, rather than laboriously wrought 
out. This theory finds credence in the way 
the colors are laid on, as if painted swiftly, 
like a fresco. He was thirty-five years old 
and he died on his thirty-seventh birthday. 
Age had not broken the illusions of young 
manhood and the gospel of defeat had not 
stung his soul. Honors, wealth and posi- 
tion never paralyzed his energies—every- 
thing served to exhilarate. The many paint- 
ings and large frescoes which he achieved in 
his short life bear witness to the fertility of 
his mind, the opulence of his imagination 
and his power of hard work, without which 
genius is a fire never kindled. 

The Sistine Madonna isa religious mys- 

tery—a vision. St, Sixtus kneels at the left 
in ecclesiastical robes, a white surplice, yel- 
low stole, richly embroidered robe, and at 
his feet the papal tiara. This bearded, ven- 
erable saint looks up with imploring rever- 
ence to the infant Saviour, and by his down- 
ward gesture appeals for favor to the monks 
of San Sisto. ; 
- Why the brotherhood ordered him in 
their altarpiece is obvious, but it does not 
appear why they wanted St. Barbara, the 
virgin martyr. She has no connection with 
the Benedictine order and she was not the 
patron saint of the city. Perhaps she was 
chosen because no person devoted to her can 
die suddenly without absolution, At any 
rate, we are glad she is there, for she is a 
pleasing, beautiful figure, even if a trifle 
conscious. Her red drapery falls in ample 
folds as on bended knee she looks down on 
suffering humanity in the far depths of 
earth below and solicits devotion to the 
queen of heaven. 

The vision reveals the heavens opened, 
but Sixtus and Barbara give the impression 
of weight, as if more earthly than the Vir- 
gin, who touches, but does not press, the 
ethereal softness. Notice how their rich at- 
tire contrasts with the simplicity of Mary’s 
soft draperies. Raphael was too astute to 
permit anything to detract from her spirit- 
ual beauty. Her vanguard, two cherubs of 
exquisite beauty with rose-tinted wings, 
have reached the earth and lean on the par- 
apet to await her coming. These are sup- 
posed to have been an afterthought of Ra- 
phael, but it was a blessed afterthought, 
and, though profaned to base advertising, 
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they are still the most glorious creatures 
ever blessed with wings. 

The green silk draperies are drawn aside, 
revealing a countless host of cherubs of del- 
icate bluish tint, softer and more ethereal 
as they melt away in a receding perspective. 
From out this living arch the Virgin ad- 
vances lightly, her drapery betraying the 
swift motion. The veil sweeps out disclos- 
ing the fleecy white folds of kerchief, the 
red tunic and close fitting sleeve. She is a 
noble woman, of heroic mold, worthy to be 
the mother of our Lord. The peculiarly di- 
vine expression is obtained partly by an 
exaggerated breadth between the eyes—a 
method traceable to Greek statues. Itis still 
further enhanced by a non-focusing of the 
eyes, so that they look out into infinite space, 
as if lost in profound contemplation of the 
mysterious mission of the child. 

The Christ child rests easily in her arms 
in the perfection of beautiful babyhood. 
The crossing of the knee on which His hand 
rests gives an air of indescribable dignity, 
and His wondrous eyes look out with pro- 
phetic solemnity on the world He has come 
to save. Both faces reflect an eternity of 
unutterable love for a lost world, to be re- 
deemed only by suffering. ‘There is a 
shade ii those eyes so solemn and so grand, 
something so penetrating and so profound, 
that we ask ourselves where the magic lies, 
and we turn to them again and again, till a 
deep sense of mystery is left upon us, of 
which the secret is known to Raphael, and 
to Raphael alone.’’ 


PROGRESS IN FOODS AND COOKERY 
AS SHOWN BY THE OOLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION, 


BY ANNA BARROWS. 


According to all established precedents, - 


one naturally looked to the Woman’s Build- 
ing for the latest developments'in domestic 
arts. But cookery received comparatively 
little recognition, and the casual observer 
might have thought that the energy of 
womankind had exhausted itself on elab- 
orate needlework. The model kitchen was 
as far behind the other exhibits in this 
building as the kitchen of the average 
household is behind this. Most of what 
was there was due to the personal efforts 
of Mrs. Rorer rather than to the manage- 
ment, which was expected to fit it for use. 
Daily demonstrations occupying an hour 
each were given by her, under the auspices 
of the Illinois Women’s Exposition Board, 
to show the possible uses for Indian corn. 
She also had occasional practice classes for 
young girls. Mrs. Ewing, too, gave lectures 
on bread-making during a part of the season. 

Some utensils invented by women were 
found in the model kitchen and more in 
a small room below devoted to them. 
Among these were a combined range and 
hot water apparatus for heating a house, 
which seemed well planned to- economize 
space and fuel. <A self-waiting dining table 
had a revolving center, bringing the arti- 
cles upon it within reach of all when seated 
around the table. A knife specially useful 
for scraping bowls or kneading boards or 
for chopping had its handle at an oblique 


angle instead of being a continuation of 


the blade. A metal kneading board, besides 


its light weight and cool surface and a rim ~ v 
about the edges to prevent waste, had the — 
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advantage of being more easily kept clean 
than a wooden board. A self-sealing pie 
tin had a crimped ring to fit over the upper 
crust and hold the edges of the crust to- 
gether while baking. In the ethnological 
room, close by, were some cases from the 
Smithsonian Institute which go to show 
that the women of civilized America are 
not so far ahead of their less fortunate Es- 
kimo sisters. Here were some forty speci- 
mens of the chopping knife, a half-dozen 
such as have been and are used in this 
country, the others mainly collected from 
the women of the Eskimo race. The, han- 
dles were made of bone or odd bits of wood, 
the blades of any scrap of metal or a sharp 
bit of slate. 

That we are in a transition state regarding 
fuel and ranges for household use was ap- 
parent from the variety displayed. There 
were heavy steel ranges with nickel trim- 
mings for coal, some with charcoal broil- 
ers, Some with gas, and all kinds of kerosene, 
gasoline and gas stoves. The Aladdin oven, 
Edward Atkinson’s famous invention, was 
used at the Rumford Kitchen and the New 
York Workingman’s Home. 

The greatest curiosity among kitchen 
contrivances to most visitors was the elec- 
trical cooking in the gallery of the electric- 
ity building. This has many advantages 
over other methods and will probably lead 
in the future, but at present cannot be used 
in the average household because of the 
expense of introduction; meantime gas or 
kerosene are to be preferred to coal. No- 
where was the value of the gas stove, or 
other appliances for doing much work in 
small space, more fully appreciated than in 
the Garden Café on the roof of the Woman’s 
Building. It was managed by Mrs. E. W. 
Riley, a graduate of the Boston Cooking 
School, who has been teaching in -Chicago 
for several years. She began with the an- 
ticipation of feeding a thousand daily, but 
soon reached four or five thousand, and 
would have had more had the accommoda- 
tions been sufficient. It was the most pop- 
ular restaurant on the grounds and showed 
what women may accomplish. A few fig- 
ures will give some idea of the work done 
there. About 150 -persons were employed; 
the daily supply was about 500 loaves. of 
bread, three barrels of potatoes, 150 chick- 
ens, besides other meats, and 150 gallons of 
ice cream in addition to cakes and pies. 

In all utensils, as well as ranges, there is 
a general tendency toward lightness and 
condensation. Flour bins and sieves, hold- 
ing half a barrel or less, adjusted to the 
wall above a table mean a large saving of 
room as well as labor in sifting and protec- 
tion from insects and vermin. 

The Rumford Kitchen had a small restau- 
rant, enough to show its methods of work 


‘and thus educate the people who visited it. 


It was the exhibit of the New England 


‘Kitchen which was started in Boston a few 


years ago under the direction of Mrs. E. H. 
Richards of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and was in charge of Miss Maria 
Daniell of Boston, with assistants. The room 
contained improved cooking appliances and 


also a model of Count Rumford’s oven, 


planned for economy of fuel a hundred years 
ago. The walls were hung with charts and 
mottoes, among them the saying of Dr. 
O. W. Holmes, ‘‘ Plain food is quite enough 
for me.’”’ But few dishes were served each 
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day, and as an educational force the menu 
cards were made to show the constituents of 
each dish, the percentages of starch, pro- 
teids and fats. 

This structure was fittingly placed near 
the Anthropological Building, for food is an 
important factor in the development of the 
human race and will be more fully recog- 
nized in the future. Near by was a little 
building, a part of the New York exhibit, 
where Miss Juliet Corson, formerly of the 
New York Cooking School, showed various 
utensils and food products. The Dairy 
Building illustrated the use of the most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of 
butter and cheese. These processes have 
so fully gone out of our households that 
some of us cannot imagine how it would 
seem to have butter and cheese made at 
home. By the time another exhibition is 
held here bread may have followed. suit, 
and we shall have a better article than is 
now generally attainable. 

Though cookery is not as easily shown in 
such a place as other branches of manual 
training, still from the school exhibits it 
was manifest that it holds some place in 
the curriculum of many institutions. In 
the German section of the Woman’s Build- 
ing some excellent charts were shown and 
methods for teaching beginners in household 
science. The study of food in such institu- 
tions as the University of Michigan and Pratt 
Institute gives the subject a sort of prestige 
that was entirely lacking a generation ago. 


‘The Government Building showed what is 


being done in the agricultural department 
in this line. American citizens, seeing all 
sides of this work thus presented at the fair, 
may think it worth while to give the subject 
more of their personal attention. 


on 


A MAGIO HAND. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


Two good servants have been industriously 
helping the busy people of our day to send 
their thoughts over long distances to each 
other, without regard to high mountains, 
great lakes, or even broad oceans of water. 
The telegraph and the telephone have done 
very well indeed for us, though it must be 
confessed that the telephone is often 
squeaky and uncertain, and that the yellow 
telegraph message is sometimes incorrectly 
transmitted or copied. As when a New 
York congregation, awaiting the coming of 
a new pastor, received the peculiar message 
over the wire, ‘‘ Presbytery tacked a worm 
on to Adam.’’ The entire community tried 
to solve that riddle, and at last concluded 
that it was the new pastor’s facetious way 
of announcing his marriage, and made prep- 
aration to receive the pair. But the real 
message transmitted was, ‘Presbytery 
lacked a quorum to ordain.” . _ 

Now comes 4 new messenger to beg our 
service. He calls himself the telautograph, 
and he takes just two, instruments to do his 
work. Let us suppose that you live in 
Boston and would like to send to your aunt in 
San Francisco a picture of the log cabin 
that you built out on the grounds, or else 
specimen of your handwriting. In the 
Boston office is the transmitting instrument 
at which you sit, and with a small pencil 
point make your drawing or write your 
sentence on a sheet of paper about five 
inches wide, There it stands just exactly as 


cm 


your own hands have made it. If the, 
capitals are a little better than usual, if the 
i’s are not dotted, or the t’s left uncrossed, 
there is no operator to praise or blame. It 
is your own autograph copy, and cannot be 
denied. 

Now, what has happened in the office at 
San Francisco? The receiving instrument 
is situated there, and there is the magic 
hand which works without apparent means. 
Attached to the pencil point with which 
you were writing across the country, in 
Boston, was a small but important wire, 
and by means of this wire, an electric wire 
of course, but in a manner which I do not 
thoroughly understand myself, and there- 
fore will not try to explain to you, connec- 
tion is established between the pencil point 
in Boston and a good pen point in San 
Francisco. So that all the time you were 
writing, or drawing, or sketching, or cipher- 
ing in the Hub of the universe, you were at 
the same time moving the pen point, dipped 
in ink, at San Francisco, and whatever you 
nave done on the transmitting instrument in 
pencil appears bold and clear, in far more 
enduring characters than the original copy, 
out in San Francisco. 

The office boy does no copying from the 
receiver. He simply tears off the paper 
and sends it to your aunt, and she, instead 
of getting a cold copy in a strange hand, is 
delighted to receive.a note or a picture in 
the very characters made by her own nephew 
or niece, 

You can easily see how useful such an in- 
strument as the telautograph must be. A 
newspaper reporter, for example, who wishes 
to send a sketch of the scene of a railroad 
accident or a fire or a murder to his paper 
in time for the first edition, can easily ac- 
complish it with this new public servant. 
With the drawing, he can send his, written 
account of the affair, writing it. himself and 
so making ‘‘copy,’’ which can be used at 
once at the newspaper office. A physician 
can send his prescriptions written in those 
long curly characters, and as he makes them 
himself, and there are two copies written in 
his own handwriting, it would be easy to 
place the blame in case there was a mistake 
in compounding the medicine. An archi- 
tect can send his plan by electricity, a broker 
his accounts, and all sorts of specifications 
and drawings, fashion plates direct from 
Paris, and pictures of noted men making 
speeches in Congress or elsewhere, can be 
sent flashing across the country copied in 
ink and two copies, one in ink and one in 
pencil, will exist in case any questions arise. 

The telautograph has not been long in- 
vented, though the ingenious man who 
planned it has been studying a great while 
on the problem of transmitting one’s own 
handwriting. A large Chicagocompany has | 
been using it with great success all summer, 
andit bids fair to become a popular trans- 


mitter of thought all over the country. 
~ ee 


THE BEST POSSESSIONS. 


There is no better measure of the progress 
o an individual than the degree of his ability 
to stand alone, in thought and action, undis- 
turbed by the adverse opinions and judg- 
ments of his fellowmen. He who leads his 
own life is areal, not an artificial, man. Let 
us believe in the worth of character, and, while 
we strive to upbuild our own, let us also seek 
to spread this faith, which is fundamental for 
all who would uphold popular government, 
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When the people are a herd, they are easily 
swayed and ruled by one man; when they 
are individualized, the dominion of one is not 
possible. Let us hold and teach that better 
than millions of money or cattle is a brave 
heart, a hopeful temper, an enlightened mind, 
.a cheerful and appreciative soul, content in 
quiet virtue and able to take delight in familiar 
things and in the common blessings which 
God sends to all.—Bishop Spalding. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 
SIXTH LESSON. THE ANGEL’S MESSAGE TO 
ZACHARIAS AND TO MARY. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Build the model of the temple described last 
week and point out the different parts as they 
are referred to in this lesson. There was 
among the priests a good man (Luke 1: 5-7), 
whose name, Zacharias, meant ‘‘God remem- 
bers.” When it came his time to serve in the 
temple it fell to his lot to burn the incense on 
the golden incense altar for the morning wor- 
ship. This was the highest duty of all, be- 
cause it was asign of prayer rising to God. 
Zacharias stood by the golden incense altar 
in the holy place with four kinds of costly, 
sweet smelling incense beaten together in a 
mortar. He poured the incense upon some 
coals of fire brought from the great altar, and 
as the perfumed smoke curled upward the 
Silver trumpet sounded. Then the people 
waiting outside in the courts bowed their 
heads in prayer and crossed their hands on 
their breasts, standing so until the priest who 
had burned the incense should come out on 
the porch of the temple and spread out his 
hands and bless them. The people waited 
and waited, wondering why Zacharias did 
not come (Luke 1: 5-11, 21). At last, when 
he did come out, they wondered still more, 
for, instead of blessing them, he only nodded his 
‘head to show that be could not speak (Luke 
1: 21, 22). Why was it (see Luke 1: 11-23)? 
Who remembers the words on our symbol 
gifts last week? These are part of the words 
of the blessing that Zacharias should have 
given the people; the rest of the blessing is 
found in Num. 6: 24, 25, 26. Let us learn 
these verses, remembering that God will bless 
and keep us if we give our hearts to Him. 
The blessing of these verses is ours because 
God gave His Son to die for us. 

Now we will have a blind picture if you will 
all shut your eyes tight: ““I see a town built 
on the sloping side of a hill and surrounded 
by rocky hills, which almost hide the town. 
A long, lonely roadway through the hills leads 
to the town. Jf we follow this road we come 
to a certain house where a maiden is probably 
sitting quietly at her work. This maiden is one 
of the descendants of good King David, and per- 
haps even now she is thinking of God’s prom- 
ise to him that his throne should be estab- 
lished forever. Suddenly she hears a voice, 
and, looking up, she sees the angel Gabriel 
standing before her. Tell who the maiden 
was and what the angel said to her.’? Read, 
or tell, Luke 1: 26-34 and verses 37, 38. 

Mary’s heart was filled with joy and praise 
with the glad tidings that the angel told her. 
She had more faith than Zacharias, and when 
she was told that a child should be given her 
who was divine, that is, the Son of God, she 
asked no questions and had no doubts (verse 
38). And she also believed fully when the 
angel told her that the wife of Zacharias, 
Elizabeth, who was her cousin, had received 
the promise of ason. Mary wanted to go and 
talk over with Elizabeth the wonderful mes- 
sages of the angel to herself and to Zacharias. 
So she went on the long journey to the town 
where her cousin lived. When she reached 
their home Elizabeth greeted her with the very 
words of the angel Gabriel, ‘“ Blessed art thou 
among women,” and she also said, ‘‘ Blessed is 
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she that believed.”” Elizabeth must have been 
told by God (Luke 1: 41, last part of verse) 
that the child to be given to Mary was the Son 
of God, for see what she says in verse 43. In 
reply to the words of Elizabeth, Mary gives a 
beautiful song or poem (Luke 1: 46-56), which 
shows that she knew a great deal about God’s 
promises given to good men in all the years 
before, and she remembered what the angel 
had said to her (Gen. 12: 3 with Luke 1: 55; 
Gen. 28, last part of verse 14, and Gen. 35, last 
part of verse 10, with Luke 1: 54 and Luke f: 
33; 2Sam.7: 13 with Luke 1: 32.) 


If teaching this lesson to children old enough 
to understand them, the references to the Old 
Testament in Mary’s song may be looked up 
and compared: 1 Sam. 2:1; Hab. 3: 18; Gen. 
30:13; Ps. 126: 3; 111: 9; 103: 17; Isa. 53: 10; 
1 Sam. 2: 8; 2:5; Ps. 98:3; 105: 9. For little 
children Mary’s song must be told in very 
simple language. 

Two points may be noticed. In verses 46-50 
Mary praises God for what He has done for 
herself; in verses 50-56 she praises God for 
what He is going to do for all people through 
His Son Jesus, the Saviour of the world (Matt. 
1:21). Mary speaks asif this bad already been 
done, for she knows that God’s promises al- 
ways come true. In connection with these 
verses read and explain Isa. 61: 1-4. When 
people love and serve Jesus there is joy and 
peace. About three months after Mary came 
to Elizabeth’s home the child promised to 
Zacharias and Elizabeth was born, and there 
was great joy in that little home (Luke 1: 58). 
Now partly tell and partly read Luke 1: 59-80. 
By carefully explaining hard words and un- 
familiar expressions, very little children can 
have the Bible read to them understandingly. 
The Bible itself is better than ‘“ Bible books ”’ 
as soon as it can be used. Zacharias’s song, 
like Mary’s, is in two parts. In verses 67-76 
he praises God that He is going to bring to 
pass the promises given to His people. We 
wrote some of them on our ladder. Zacharias 
could not have fully understood the promises, 
but he knew that God was going to send a 
Saviour to redeem, i. ¢., save, the people from 
sin (Matt. 1: 21; Acts 4: 10-12). In the second 
part of Zacharias’s song (verses 76-80), he fore- 
tells that his son, John the Baptist, is to be a 
prophet, or teacher, .to let the people know 
about Jesus, é.e., the ‘‘ Highest ”’ (verse 76). 
(See Mark 1: 1-9 and Luke 1: 13-20). ‘‘ Day- 
spring,’’ verse 78, means the rising of the sun, 
and refers to Jesus (Mal.4:2). Wherever the 
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Thanks 
giving Reunion 


package of the 


NONE-SUCH 


—-CONDENSED—— 


MINCE MEAT 


which has all the good qualities, but none of the hard 


work of the best home-made article. 


fashioned luxury made by new-fashioned skill. 
for it at your grocers, or send 12 cts. for full size pack- 
age by mail, postpaid. This will make two large pies. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


MERRELL-SOULE C0O., 


of the Whole Family. 


On ‘Thanksgiving day give your family a good old- 
: fashioned dinner, finishing it up with a delicious 
Mince Pie; but do not spend days of work and worry 
over the mince meat; just send to your grocer for a 
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love of Jesus comes, the darkness of sin ig 
scattered, just as when the bright sun rises in 
the morning the ‘blackness of night is scat- 
tered. With verse 79 read Isa. 42: 6,7; 9: 2. 
For symbol gifts with this lesson write on 
the fingers of the hand given last week the five 
names of Jesus found in verses 32, 35, 43, 69, 
78. Explain “‘ horn of salvation,” 7. e., Christ, 
verse 69, by 2 Sam. 16: 13 and Ps. 132: 17. 
. For the next lesson, The Land Where Jesus 
Lived, there will be needed maps of the 
United States, of the world and of Palestine. 
Those in school geographies may be used but 
it is much better to have a large map of Pales- 
tine. A map on muslin, three by four feet, of 
New Testament Palestine is furnished by the 
Cong. 8. S. & Pub. Society for $1.50; or a 
map twenty-two inches by thirty is sold for 
seventy-five cents by the American Tract So- 
ciety, New York City—this last is better for 
use if glued to a thin board of the same size. 
For fifteen cents P. S. Eustis, Chicago, will 
send a large railroad map of the United States. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
THINK that we will keep our 
happy group around the family 
hearthstone—how much more 
poetical that sounds than 
? “around the family 
stovepipe’’!—until after 
Thanksgiving, for the 
aw “ united family at home is 

'y fon es what makes our ancient 

Pilgrim festival so dear 
to the people of New England, to the sons 
and daughters of New England and to their 
sons and daughters, wherever in our wide 
land they dwell. I remember that in my 
boyhood we children used to consider the 
day after Thanksgiving as particularly our 
day, when we were to have ‘jolly good 
times’? in our homes, sometimes a few 
neighbor children joining us. I am not 
sure that this was anything more than a 
local custom, but the idea was a good one 
then—and now. If children can have a 
truly good time at home there will be no 
reason for their going away from home te 
find what often results in being a very 
bad time. 

“Halloween,’’ Oct. 31, is a festival of old 
England, not of New England, although in 
some places observed by young people on 
this side the Atlantic. I thought of refer- 
ring to it at the time to ask you if you knew 
exactly why that night should have that 
name, Making an accidental call on that 
evening I found the children all in the 
kitchen celebrating the ‘‘een’’ by making 
walnut creams (is that the right name, or is 
it creamed walnuts or walnut cream-balls?) 
—and by eating them. Later in the even- 
ing I saw little boys on the street corners 
with horns and jack-o’-lanterns, disturbing 
others and getting no good to themselves. 
Which was the better way to celebrate? 
Iam a loyal Cornerer, but I do not believe 
in street-corner education. 

Only a few evenings ago I saw a grand- 
mother playing the ‘‘ game of letters’? with 
the three children (see above), greatly to 
the enjoyment of all. I learned something, 
too, for one of the words which the grand- 
mother made to dispose of the X and Z was 
Zax, a new word to-me—strange that some 
one did not propose it for our ‘‘ Zebra’”’ num- 
ber! The moral of all this is that you 
children ought to claim the right of having 
a good time at home, especially in the ‘‘ long 
winter evenings’’; and the heads of the 
family (the heads close to the stovepipe), if 
they know what is good for themselves (and 
for you), will promote the project by allow- 
ing you all the sugar and “ white-of-an- 
egg’’ and games and books you want. 

I will tell you of one boy (about nine years 
old—just the age of two or three thousand 


‘of you) who stays at home every day, as 


well as every evening, and seems to enjoy 
it. I used to see, last summer, flags dis- 
played on the back piazza of his house, 
sometimes one, sometimes two, sometimes 
more. Such continued patriotism after 
Fourth of July was past excited my curi- 
osity. I inquired about it and found that 


these were signals to a playmate of almost 


the same name and age, who lived on an- 


other street but where the signals could be 


seen. I got the code, so that, if I had wished, 
I could have intercepted the signals, as used 
to be done between the Union and Confed- 
erate armies in the War of the Rebellion. 


The 


It was this. 
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One flag, at home; two flags, 
away from home; three flags, come over; 
four flags, I can’t come. (This last was 
understood to be because the party at the 
left of the stovepipe countermanded the 
coming movement of ‘*T’’!) 

Well, one fine*day, a few weeks ago, the 
boy was having a nice play with his mates 
at football rush (I think that is the game), 
when they all went to the ground in a heap, 
and all got up—except this one. The rea- 
son why he did not get up was that his lee 
was broken. I suppose this is also the rea- 
son why he stays so closely at home. The 
one flag signal would be always in order 
now—the four flags, too! But he has a good 
time of it, with an adjustable little table, 
built for the occasion, before him on his 
bed to hold pictures, books and games. If 
any of you boys wish to know how nice a 
time you can have staying at home, just go 
and break your legs. (Please advise me 
when you do so!) 

_ Speaking about boys who have something 
to do at home, I had a pleasant call the 
other day from a little boy who flew the 
two flag signal, his home being in Passaic, 
N. J. He was a regular Cornerer, for he 
was eleven years old, read the Corner every 
Sunday morning and had a ‘“‘hobby.’’ It 
wasn’t stamps, but rocks. He was the very 
boy I wanted to see, for I picked up under 
the Horse-shoe Fall some specimens, think- 
ing some boy would like them. Just after 
that a gentleman told me of a Natural His- 
‘tory Society he had started with a few boys 
—I think, his Sunday school class—and that 
they had brought to one meeting specimens 
of granite, and of the quartz, feldspar and 
mica which compose it. (Do I remember it 
right?) I sent them a bit from under Ni- 
agara to ‘‘ analyze.”’ 

This is the place for a letter ¥ have had in 
the box some time: 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: My three days’ vaca- 
tion this year took me to Lynn, Swampscott 
Marblehead, Nahant and Salem. At Salem 
we spent all our time in the EH. I. Museum. 
[Does that mean the Eminently Interesting, 
or Essex Institute, or East India Museum? 
Either of the last two would be the first!— 
Mr. M.] I enjoyed especially the mineral 
collection, that being the only large collec- 
tion I ever saw. I wonder if there are any 
Cornerers who would like to exchange min- 
erals, as others do stamps. Do you think the 
boy, G. K. B., of Cincinnati, whose letter was 
in the Corner of Sept. 14, would be willing 
to send me one of the stones that ‘abound in 
shells’? 

I think I am interested in minerals, but I 
know nothing about them nor how to find 
out abowt them. Is theré.a book that de- 
scribes stones so that one can tell them? For 
instance, while sitting out by Pulpit Rock at 
Nahant I noticed that there seemed to be 
several different kinds of rock mixed in to- 
gether, some of it in crossway layers, some up 
and down, some zigzag. : 

Respectfully yours, J. EB. 

“@, K. B.” resides in the city at the 
crossing of ‘‘another large river’’ referred 
to at the close of the Corner of, Nov. 9. <A 
note addressed to him there will doubtless 
be received and answered. This correspond- 
ent would do well to join a boys’ Natural 
History Society! As for books, here are 
some for beginners, published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., two doors from the Congre- 
gational House,. with the prices attached. 
About Pebbles (10), First Lessons in Min- 
erals (10), Observation Lessons on Common 
Minerals (30), Crosby’s Common Minerals 
and Rocks (40), Shaler’s First Book in Geol- 
ogy ($1.00). I would advise getting them 
in the order named. Mr. MARTIN. 
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1 Peter 1: 1-12. 
THE HEAVENLY INHERITANCE. 


BY REV, A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Lesson FOR Duc. 10. 


More than thirty years had passed. since 
Jesus was crucified. and rose from the dead. 
Peter had become the recognized apostle to 
Jews as Paul had to the Gentiles [Gal. 2: 7]. 
Both had traveled far. Persecution had scat- 
tered Jewish Christians of Jerusalem, which 
city was soon to be destroyed. Peter’s minis- 
try had extended to Jews in distant lands. 
He himself had gone far east to Babylon. 
Silas, who had gone with Paul through Asia 
Minor twelve or fifteen years before, preach- 
ing to the new churches there [Acts 15: 40, 41], 
had come to Peter with tidings of the severe 
persecutions these brethren were enduring; 
and Peter wrote this letter to comfort and 
strengthen them. Mark was there in Babylon 
with them [1 Pet. 5: 12, 13]. Silas took the 
letter back to those Christian Jews of the 
dispersion in ‘Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia and Bithynia. 

Peter was now an old man. He wrote out 
of a rich experience, with a tender Sympathy, 
moved by the same Holy Spirit whose guid- 
ance He had long followed, and by whom holy 
men had spoken ages before. He had thor- 
oughly studied the words of those holy men. 
In the 105 verses of the epistle there are 
twenty-three quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment. The twelve verses of our lesson are 
wholly occupied with the statement of what 
God had done for those to whom this letter 
was addressed. They answer these four ques- 
tions: eae 

I. Who are saints [vs. 1, 2]? They are so- 
journers, whom God has chosen to be pecul- 
iarly His own, because of His knowledge of 
. what they are and have it in them to become. 

What if we are tried and burdened? We are 
strangers, travelers, dwellers for a season 
here. We are chosen for another and a heay- 
enly home. It is not necessary to press the 
doctrine of election in these words. It is 
enough that the Spirit witnesses with our 
Spirits that we are children of God, and if 
children, then heirs. 

We are chosen in a course of sanctification, 
or making holy, wrought by the Holy Spirit. 
That is a spiritual separation from the world, 
constantly growing more complete by the 
Spirit drawing us away from the gratification 
of selfish desires and toward perfect fellow- 
ship with the Father and with His Son Jesus 
Christ. The Spirit knocking at the door of 
the heart, cating to self-surrender and obedi- 
ence, is the expression of God’s choice. 

We are chosen to enter into a covenant with 
Jesus Christ. At the first covenant of the 
Hebrews with God, at Sinai, their leader read 
to them the book of the covenant, and they 
said, “ All that the Lord hath spoken will we 
do, and be obedient.” Then Moses took the 
blood of the sacrifices and sprinkled it on the 
people as the sign and pledge of the covenant 
between them and God [Ex. 3: 8]. Our cove- 
nant is sealed with the blood which Jesus has 
shed for us. This is the way peace is multi- 
plied to saints. - It is by realizing the heavenly 
message—God loves you; God has separated 
you for Himself; God has sprinkled you with 
the blood of Jesus in a holy covenant. 2 

Il. What are their possessions [vs. 3-5]? 
They have a living hope. Peter was the apos- 

tle of hope, as Paul was the apostle of faith 
and John of love.’ He likes to say “living.” 

The hope he proclaims is that which over- 

comes death in the believer. It is a hope 

which has vitality through the resurrection of 

Christ. God has become the Father of be- 

lievers in the higher Spiritual sense of having 

begotten them anew by the same power which 
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raised Christ from the dead. The new life we 
feel, the nobler motives which impel us be- 
cause we are disciples of Christ, is the life from 
the new birth of those begotten of God. We 
are children of the resurrection. 

They have an inheritance. God gave to His 
chosen nation an inheritanee, Canaan. He 
will give to those whom He has chosen to be 
His spiritual children an inheritance corre- 
sponding to theircondition. Itis not yet fully 
revealed. ‘It is not yet made manifest what 
we shall be.”” Butitis partly revealed. ‘ We 
shall be like Him.” Peter felt keenly the cor- 
ruption which doomed all earthly things to 
speedy decay. This inheritance, he would 
say, is incorruptible in substance, undefiled in 
purity, unfading in beauty. It cannot rot, or 
be stained or waste. We cannot now receive 
it, but it is being guarded in heaven for us, 
and we are being guarded on earth for it by 
the power of God. It is in heaven safe from 
plundering and soiling. We on earth are kept 
safe for it through faith. Then let us keep 
faith alive. This is of supreme importance. 
Sin breaks up faith, and faith is our only hold 
on the eternal inheritance. 

The inheritance is our salvation. It is a 
complete deliverance from sin and death. It 
is ready now to be revealed. It waits only 
the Lord’s time. We are minor heirs as yet, 
and we do not know the time of our majority, 
but at any moment it may be announced. 

III. What present enjoyments have they in 
these possessions [vs. 6-12]? Enough to make 
them happy. Peter uses a word which means 
to leap about very joyously. It must have 
sounded strangely to those Christian Jews of 
Asia Minor, spoken against as evil-doers and 
suffering for righteousness’ sake. But Peter 
told them that they had: 

1. Grace in trial. True, they had been put 
to grief in many kinds of temptations. But 
it was only “‘for a little while.” They were 
testing the faith of these believers and 
proving it genuine. Many of us, too, have 
“manifold temptations.’”? They come from 
members of our own households, from friends 
now alienated, from misunderstandings, from 
straitening of means for getting daily bread, 
from all kinds of distresses, disappointments 
and fears. These things both test what is 
good in us and provoke what is evil. But it 
is a comfort to know that trials, frequent, 
hard, new, are not necessarily signs of God’s 
displeasure, They test faith. Gold isthe most 
precious of metals. It is often esteemed far 
above its value. Men search unweariedly for 
it, endure great pains in pursuing it. But 
faith is more precious than gold, which per- 
isheth even though it is proved by fire. Then 
let us not be overcome by grief when faith is 
tried. Like gold, it will comeforth unharmed, 
purer and brighter than before. When men 
are prosperous they are often deceived. They 
think they have faith and fortitude, when they 
have only freedom from necessity to use them. 
But when money, friends, esteem of men are 
swept away, then, if one is really leaning on 
God, he will find it out, and will find what a 
support he has. Character is made sublime 
and spiritual by such an experience. Such 
character will receive praise and honor and 
glory when Christ appears. He delights in 
full and noble manhood. 

2. Expectation of complete salvation. We 
know that Christ is going to be revealed to 
His own in glory. We love Him now, though 
we have not seen Him. There is always joy 
in loving one who is worthy. Peter had seen 
Christ. Those to whom he wrote had not 
gazed on the radiance of love in His eyes. 
They had not heard the gracious tones of His 
voice. They were not standing by when He 
took little children in His arms. They had 
not wounded Him when He was being tried 
for His life, nor had they met Him after His 
resurrection to taste the sweetness of His 
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forgiveness. But these disciples, like our- 
selves, believed in Him. ‘‘ Blessed are they,” 
Christ said, ‘that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” Sight alone could never have 
wrought the change in us which faith alone 
has wrought. With love for Him present and 
strong we can forget transient sorrows and 
the world’s frowns. We long to see His face, 
and when we know that He desires our union 
‘with Him, that He has gone to prepare a 
place for us, that where He is there we may be 
also, our hearts leap through clouds of trial to 
the immeasurable satisfaction of seeing Him 
as He is. The expected salvation is the glo- 
rious consummation of faith in the deliverance 
of our whole nature from sin. 

3. The evidence that their salvation had 
been for ages prophesied and prepared and 
proclaimed to them. It was the great theme 
of prophets, who warned the men of their own 


‘time to renounce sin and follow holiness, and 


whose voices of warning or encouragement 
would ever and anon swell into rapture in 
view of the sufferings of Christ and the glory - 
that should follow. It was the theme of - 
apostles ‘‘ that preached the gospel unto you 
by the Holy Ghost sent forth from heaven.” 
It,is the theme of angels. They earnestly de- 
sire to look into these things. They are 
learners as well as we. But new revelations 
constantly come to those whose hearts are 
open to receive the Holy Spirit. Joy triumphs 
over sorrow in those who see Christ as their 
sure deliverer, who dwelt much on these 
things which interest the angels. Low and 
mean thoughts, shallow convictions, feeble 
knowledge of spiritual things, make trials 
heavy and complaints of those who must en- 
dure them bitter. Dwelling on faith and 
hope, and the reasons which support them in 
the gospel, makes noble Christians, whose 
characters grow bright with discipline, whose 
companionship grows more enjoyable and 
‘helpful, whose vision of the unseen grows 
clearer, and whose hope is ‘“‘an anchor of the 
soul, a hope both sure and steadfast and en- 
tering into that which is within the veil.” 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUOY WHEELOGE. 


Place in contrast for this lesson the heavenly 
inheritance with earthly inheritances. Let 
the children tell what they would like to pos- 
sess. Make a list of these things, as Houses, 
Pictures, Gold, Gems, etc. Show how perisha- 
ble all these possessions are. Tell the story 
of a man who put his whole fortune into one 
pearl, the finest pearl in the kingdom. De- 
scribe the care with which this precious pearl 
was guarded, the velvet case made for it and 
the strong safe where it was kept. But one 
day, alas, when the owner wished to display 
his gem, there was nothing on the cushion 
but a few crumbled bits of the gem. The 
pearl was broken and the man’s fortune was — 
gone, The pearl is so precious a gem that 
Jesus said the kingdom of heaven was like a 
pearl of great price, for which a man would 
give all that he had. But whoever finds the 
kingdom of heaven has something which can” 
never crumble nor perish. It lasts forever. 

Whatever property is left to any one by a 
father or any friend is called an inheritance. 
Sometimes a man inherits many acres of land, 
or a lordly mansion, or a gallery of fine paint- 
ings, or much money. Any of these things 
may be lost or destroyed. Fire will burn the 
house and the paintings, and the land may be 
taken by another, but the inheritance of those 
to whom Jesus Christ gives love and faith and 
the hope of heaven-can never fade away. 
“Your joy no man taketh from you,” Jesus 
said to His disciples. When Peter wrote to 
the friends of Jesus he tried to cheer them by 
showing them the blessings of this inheritance. 
See what he says of it! Make another list 
opposite the list of earthly goods: 
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Incorruptible. 
In heaven. 

For you. 

Joy unspeakable. 

Full of glory. 

Salvation. 


Explain these terms as you write. Show how 
the hope of glory can give joy unspeakable, 
even in the midst of trials. Refer to the lives 
of Peter and Paul and other apostles in illus 
tration of this truth. 

Suppose a man to be living in poverty, 
knowing that wealth would one day come to 
him. Would he be very much cast down 
when times were hard? Wouldn’t he say: 
“But Ican wait. I am heir to a great es- 
tate.”’ And the Christian man or woman or 
the Christian child can say, whatever comes, 
“Tam an heir of glory.” 


An inheritance. 4 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 


Topic, Dec. 3-9. What To Do Next for Christ. 
Matt. 9:9; Acts 9:8,9; 1 Cor.4:1,2. (See 
prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING, 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 10-16. Kept by the Power of 
God. 1 Pet.1:1-5; John 17: 11-15. 

There is an appropriateness in having this 
week’s topic follow closely that of last week, 
which was Keeping Unspotted from the World. 
The two ideas are needed in order to obtain 
one broad, inclusive view. Weare,in a sense, 
our own keepers, and yet we ought to learn to 
say from the heart, ‘‘ The Lord is my keeper.” 
From the lowest point of view, considerations 
of physical safety, it is worth much to be able 
to think of God as our keeper. No matter 
how carefully we protect ourselves against the 
elements, and even if the best sanitary precau- 
tions are taken, we cannot be sure that we are 
warding off the insidious approach of disease. 
When we take a journey and are whirled 
through the darkness on an express train, 
what guarantee have we against the careless- 
ness of some employé? This sense of insecur- 
ity was voiced in the quaint prayer of the old 
fisherman, just putting to sea, ‘‘ Take care of 
me, O God, Thy ocean is so large and my boat 
is sosmall.’”? Committing the care of our bod- 
ies to God does not, to be sure, insure us abso- 
lute inimunity from death or disease or acci- 
dent, but the act, if genuine, does create a 
feeling of confidence and serenity. It at least 
makes us certain that, whatever happens, God 
still is with us. And we take up and make 
our own Whittier’s words: 

No harm trom Him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. 

This trust extends to matters that affect 
other than our physical well-being. It calms 
us when we think of all the chances and 
changes of this mortal life. Who has not felt 
at times, in the face of difficult tasks and per- 
plexing problems, the need of some one stron- 
ger and wiser than the wisest human friend, 
one who sees the end from the beginning, who 
can straighten out the tangles, who can arm 
us with the courage and with the ability to 
cope with life as we find it? To be able thus 
to make one’s life over to God is a great relief 
and privilege. 

The highest end, of course, for which the 
keeping power of God may be utilized is the 
preservation of oursoulsfrom sin. Every man 
who tries in dead earnest to be good must, 
sooner or later, come to the point where it will 


-seem absolutely necessary to avail himself of 


a higher power than his own excellent resolu- 


ions and most heroicendeavors. Temptation 


steals in upon him in such subtle forms that 
he cries out for God not only to enable him to 
discern between the evil and the good, but to 
enable him to overcome the enemies of his soul. 
It cannot be that Jesus would have pleaded as 


, 
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He did in this last great prayer of His that 
the Father would keep His disciples from evil, 
unless in Jesus mind there was the intense 
conviction that without the Father’s help they 
would carry on a losing fight. If we are to 
cast out the strong man we must form an alli- 
ance with the man who is stronger. Why 
should we forego this aid? What a simple 
yet what a sublime thing it is to ask God 
morning by morning to keep us from sin. The 
wisest and the manliest men do this very 
thing, the men who have come to understand 
something of the dangers of this world and 
the deceitfulness of the human heart, who 
have looked down into the abyss of sin and 
up to the hills of God—these men have realized 
the need of a divine keeper of their souls. 
Parallel verses: Ex. 23: 20-22; Num. 6: 24-— 
26; 1 Chron. 4: 10; Ps. 27: 5; 91:-1-16; 121: 
Sealers Le 14s Se isa, 260 on). Cor. 10e13s 
Phil. 4: 6,7; 2 Thess. 3:3; 2 Tim. 1: 12; 1 Pet. 
4: 19; Jude 24, 25. . 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


WORK FOR THE BLIND IN CHINA. 


To describe the work for the blind in China 
is practically but to tell the story of the life 
of a single, tender-hearted, consecrated man, 
who first,conceived the idea of teaching this 
utterly neglected class to read and write, and 
whose marvelous perseverance and ingenuity 
devised a way to do it. It is of him and his 
work that the famous traveler, Miss C. F. 
Gordon-Cumming, writes so entertainingly in 
Life and Light, from which we gather an out- 
line of his life. 

William Murray is a poor Scotchman, who 
in his early youth was animated by the desire 
to be employed in some kind of mission work. 
He became a colporteur of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, working among the sail- 
ors on the ships of all nations on the Clyde. 
He developed a remarkable aptitude for ac- 
quiring foreign languages and by dint of tire- 
less industry was enabled to attend classes at 
High College, but without allowing his studies 
to interfere with his regular work. At last 
the ambitious young man obtained his heart’s 
desire and was sent out to China in 1871 asa 
Bible seller for the society. 

From the time of his arrival in that country 
Mr. Murray was impressed by the extraordi- 
nary number of blind persons of both sexes 
who mingle in every crowd, alone or in bands 
of a dozen, begging for charity. The number 
of this afflicted class in China is supposed to 
be 500,000, but this estimate is probably far 
below the actual figures. This large propor- 
tion of blindness is due to small pox, leprosy, 


-ophthalmia, smoky houses and general dirt. 


The poor unfortunates are utterly degraded, 
as a rule, and, as Mr. Murray went about 
among them, the thought of brightening these 
dreary lives was never absent from his mind. 

He began to question whether it would not 
be possible to adapt either of two systems for 
the blind, which he had mastered when selling 
books in Glasgow, to the bewildering intrica- 
cies of the Chinese language with its multi- 
tudes of ‘‘tones,”’ causing one word to convey 
a dozen different meanings. He-accordingly 
set himself first to reduce the number of 


’ sounds, which the Chinese claim to be 4,000, 


to 480. This was a great gain,.but still the 
problem of how to represent 480 sounds to a 
blind person would seem insolvable to an 
ordinary mortal. Murray, however, was un- 
daunted. After eight years, during which he 
prayed and worked patiently and laboriously, 
a system of embossed dots was completed and 
proved so extraordinarily simple that any 
blind person of average mental powers may 
learn to read and write fluently within two 
months, although it usually takes a Chinese 
with full use of his eyes about six years to be 
able to read his own books, and few ever learn 
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to write. The delight and amazement of the 
miserable people’ themselves when they had 
mastered his system was indescribable. No 
wonder some of the ignorant country folk 
declared that they had good proof of the sor- 
ceries of the foreigners, whom they accuse of 
stealing the eyes of the Chinese to make medi- 
cine and then bewitching their victims. 

At first the hope was cherished that the de- 
voted colporteur would be able in a wonder- 
fully short time to teach a whole body of 
Scripture readers, who would be of great aid 
in evangelical work, but it was soon discov- 
ered that the adult blind, from their early 
youth, are almost irreclaimably immoral. 
Some bright converts are found among those 
who have lost their sight in later years. One 
such, known as ‘‘ Chang,” has become a suc- 
cessful evangelist, and is now itinerating 
among the mountain hamlets of his own dis- 
trict in Manchuria, that vast, remote province 
where Christian work is still in its infancy 
Mr. Murray’s greatest hope, however, is cen- 
tered in the young people, and he finds most 
satisfaction in training the boys and girls 
seven or eight years of age. <A little school 
was established at Peking eight years ago and 
possesses five books of the Bible in stereotype 
as well as music books and other small vol- 
umes, all of which the pupils have learned to 
prepare themselves. By his own ingenious 
methods Mr. Murray instructs them also in 
arithmetic, geography and in some of the in- 
dustrial arts. Until 1886 this noble Scotch- 
man defrayed all expenses of his work, but 
there now exists a small society in Scotland 
called the Mission to the Chinese Blind. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The Methodist Episcopal Mission Board is 
obliged to face a debt more than twice as large 
as that which confronts the American Board, 
although in making this comparison it must 
be remembered that in the Methodist church 
the home and foreign boards are not separated 
as in the Congregational denomination, The 
financial report of the year shows a decrease 
of nearly $61,000 and the total indebtedness 
reaches the enormous sum of over $188,000. 
The expenditures of the year amounted to 
$1,350,245, and in spite of the gravity of the 
financial situation the general missionary com- 
mittee has decided upon the sum of $1,150,000 
as the total to be appropriated for the work of 
domestic and foreign missions for the ensuing 
year. 


From the English churches the veteran He- 
bridian missionary, Dr. J. C. Paton, is receiv- 
ing an extraordinary welcome. In Manches- 
ter two great crowds assembled and listened 
with spellbound interest, which recalled the 
furore which in former days attended the visits 
of the patriarchal Moffat. Handsome dona- 
tions have been made by all classes to the 
South Sea Missions, for which Dr. Paton has 
pleaded with moving eloquence. At the Man- 
chester gathering Dr. Maclaren said that his 
friend had shown a half-believing church and 
a sceffing world that the ancient power of the 
gospel was not dead. 


An important diplomatic victory has been 
gained by Judge Terrell, United States minis- 
ter to Turkey. That country has at last offi- 
cially recognized women physicians as legiti- 
mate practitioners, Turkish conservatism hav- 
ing yielded fd the efforts of the American 


‘embassy, which has the honor of securing 


what neither Russian, French, British or Ger- 
man ambassadors could bring about. For 
some years the number of women physicians 
in that country has been increasing, and fore- 
most among them have been the American 
missionaries, who have repeatedly won praise 
and gratitude for their medical skill. Now 
their work will no longer be hampered by 
the failure to secure proper recognition, while 
this evidence of our diplomatic influence in 
the empire of the sultan is gratifying. 
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- Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MR. LOWELL’S LETTERS. 
Another biography in the form of corre- 
spondence and another connected closely 
with Cambridge and Harvard College is 
published. The late James Russell Lowell 
is its subject and Prof. C. E. Norton has 
edited it, and no more needs to be said in 
order to kindle public eagerness to read it, 
But it would be unfair not to add that it 
is one of the most rewarding works of its 
class. The editor has exhibited afresh, 
both in selecting and arranging his mate- 
rial, his own rare aptness for such a task. 
He has caused Mr. Lowell to tell his own 
story almost without comment, which, when 
possible, is the method which reveals best 
the individuality of the subject of such a 
work. Himself one of Mr. Lowell’s most 
intimate friends and the recipient of many 
of the letters quoted, he has been able to 
perferm his task with intelligent sympathy 
and to illustrate all sides of Mr. Lowell’s 
character. 

Mr. Lowell was not only a great poet 
but a great man. Although simple and 
unassuming in manner, he was conscious 
of his own powers yet probably never ap- 
preciated as fully as others learned to appre- 
ciate in how many ways and how strongly 
he influenced his fellowmen for good. He 
was an unusually broad, thorough and acute 
student in his chosen department, litera- 

ture, He was an exceptionally conscien- 
tious and inspiring teacher. Probably no 
one ever would have suspected, had he not 
intimated the fact now and then, that he 
sometimes found the duties of his professor- 
ship irksome. His range as a poet in re- 
spect to subjects, sentiments and forms was 
very wide, and, although naturally some of 
his poems are inferior to ethers, he wrote 
nothing which was not in some way worthy 
of him. He was the severest critic of his 
own productions, revising and correcting 
again and again even the poems which espe- 
cially seem to have been written at white 
heat—as many were written in faet—and 
intended to stir the popular feeling, and no 
other poet ever better understood his audi- 
ence and how to touch its heart and stimu- 
late it to noble effort. He was one of the 
most public-spirited of men, unfettered by 
mere partisanship, ready to bear his part in 
general affairs, wise in counsel, fearless in 
action, fully conscious of the flaws and 
faults in the political policies and methods 
of the day yet firmly truthful in the funda- 
mental good sense and patriotism of his 
countrymen. No more loyal American ever 
breathed and probably the United States 
never sent forth a more discreet or success- 
ful diplomatist than he. He was one of the 
shrewdest and wittiest of men and in a re- 
markable degree he possessed the art of 
revealing himself in his letters. Or, to, , 
speak more truly, this self-revelation was 
natural and unconscious rather than an art. 
His heart spoke through his pen. 

We regret greatly that it is impossible to 
make extended quotations from his letters. 
But we take space for afew. As one reads 
the first of these two volumes a peculiar 
Significance appears in such words as these 
written to.C. F. Briggs in 1848: 


I love above all other reading the early let- 
ters of men of genius. In that struggling, 
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hoping, confident time the world has not 
slipped in with its odious consciousness, its 
vulgar claim of confidantship, between them 
and their inspiration. In reading these let- 
ters I can recall my former self, full of an 
aspiration which had not learned how hard 
the hills of life are to climb, but thought 
rather to alight down upon them from its 
winged vantage-ground. Whose fulfillment 
has ever come nigh the glorious greatness of 
his yet never-balked youth? As we grow 
older, art becomes to us a definite faculty, 
instead of a boundless sense of power. Then 
we felt the wings burst from our shoulders; 
they were a gift and a triumph, and a bare 
flutter from twig to twig seemed aquiline to 
us; but now our yans, though broader grown 
and stronger, are matters of every day. We 
may reach our Promised Land; but it is far 
behind us in the Wilderness, in the early 
time of struggle, that we have left our Sinais 
and our personal talk with God in the bush 
(i. 139). 


Five years earlier he had thus confessed 
to Dr. G. B. Loring his ambition, in the 
frank confidence of a young man to his 
friend: 


My wings were never so light and strong as 
now. So hurrah for a niche and a laurel! I 
have set about making myself ambitious. It 
is the only way to climb well. Men yield 
more readily to an ambitious man, provided 
he can bear it out by deeds. Just as much as 
we claim the world gives us, and posterity 
has enough to do in nailing the base coin to 
the counter. But I only mean to use my am- 
bition as a staff to my love of freedom and 
man. I will have power, and there’s the end 
ofit. I havea right to it, too, and you see I 
have put on the crown already’: . . (i. 72). 


It is worth noting that Dr. Loring, who 
was first a Democrat, became in later years 
a Republican while Lowell, who was a Re- 
publican, during the early life of that party, 
became a Democrat at last. So far as these 
volumes show the intimacy of their friend- 
ship does not seem to have endured. 

An interesting belief of Mr. Lowell’s at 
that period of his career is revealed in an- 
other letter to C. F. Briggs in the same year, 
1843. Speaking of his poem, Prometheus, 
he says: 

Although such great names as Goethe, By- 
ron and Shelley have all handled the subject 
in modern times, you will find that I have 
looked at it froma somewhat new point of 
view. I have made it radical, and I believe 
that no poet in this age can write much that 
is good unless he gives himself up to this tend- 
ency. For radicalism has now for the first 
time taken a distinctive and acknowledged 
shape of its own. So much of its spirit as 
poets in former ages have attained (and from 
their purer organization they could not fail of 
some) was by instinct rather than’ by reason. 
It has never till now been seen to be one of 
the ie great wings that upbear the universe 
(i. 72). 

This was advanced doctrine for the Boston 
and Cambridge of that day and illustrates 
the’ young poet’s boldness. Even so early 
in his life as then he declares in a letter té 
the same friend his belief in the principle of 
international copyright, which he lived to 
see at last expressed practically by law. 
Three years later he had become an avowed 
abolitionist, yet his loyalty to the cause did 
not blind him to the weaknesses of some of 
its other adherents. The good sense which 
controlled him appears in a letter to S. H. 
Gay in which he says: 

We abolitionists must get rid of a habit we 
have fallen into of affirming all the geese who 
come to us from the magic circle of Respecta- 
bility to be swans. I said so about Longfel 
low and I said so about myself. What does a 
man more than his simple duty in coming out 
for the truth? and if we exhaust our epithets 
of laudation at this stage of the business, what 
shall we do if the man turns out to be a real 
reformer, and does more than his duty? Be- 


sides, is it any sacrifice to be in the right (i. 
113)? 


Mr. Lowell was ‘a loyal, generous friend 


but sometimes showed the impatience with 
pettiness in others which large natures are 
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apt to feel. The much bepraised Margaret 
Fuller evidently was uncongenial to him, 
and a letter to his friend Briggs in 1848 
exhibits both his feeling toward her and 
his manner of dealing with such persons. 
He says: 


I think I shall say [in the Fable for Critics] 
nothing about Margaret Fuller (though she 
offer so fair a target), because she has done 
me an ill-natured turn. I shall revenge my- . 
self amply upon her by writing better. She 
is a very foolish, conceited woman, who has 
got together a great deal of information, but 
not enough knowledge to save her from being 
ill-tempered. However, the temptation may 
be too strong for me. It certainly would have 
been if she had never said anything about 
me (i. 128). 

And one can almost see the twinkle in 
his eye as he wrote to Professor Norton in 
1873: 

He [Emerson] told us a droll story of Alcott 

last night. He asked the Brahmin what he 
had to show for himself, what he had done, 
in short, to justify his having been on the 
earth. “If Pythagoras came to Coneord whom 
would he ask to see?’’ demanded the accused 
triumphantly (ii. 92). 
Another passage, from a letter to the same 
friend, written in 1871, illustrates both the 
character of his desire for fame and his 
affectionate nature: 

What I said long ago is literally true, that 
it is only for the sake of those who believed 
in us early that we desire the verdict of the 
world in our favor. It is the natural point 
of honor to hold our endorsers harmless. .. . 
It is always my happiest thought that with 
all the drawbacks of temperament (of which 
no one is more keenly conscious than my- 
self) [have never lost a friend. For I would 
rather be loved than anything else in the 
world. I always thirst after affection, de- 
pend more on the expression of it than is 
altogether wise (ii. 75-6). 

Mr. Lowell’s religious views seldom find 
utterance in the letters which make up 
these volumes. His father was a Unitarian 
and his mother had been bred- an Episco- 
palian. In later life he learned to prefer 
the services of the Episcopal Church, but 
he did not attend public worship often, 
giving as his reason ‘‘I so seldom find any 
preaching that does not make me impatient 
and do me more harm than good.” But 
in 1844 he wrote to his friend Briggs: 

The older I grow, the less [ am affected by 
the outward observances and forms of religion, 
and the more confidingness and affection do 
I feel towards God. ‘‘He leadeth me in 
green pastures.”’ Trust in Providence is no 
longer a meaningless phrase to me. The 
thought of it has oftener brought happy tears 
into my eyes than any other thought except 
that of my beloved Maria. It is therefore no 
idle form when I tell you to lean on God 
(i. 79). 

It is of interest, also, to note a remark 
made in maturer life, in 1875. ‘I confess 
to a strong lurch towards Calvinism (in 
some of its doctrines) that strengthens as I 
grow older.”’ 

But ou. space fails. We can only say 
that the citations which we have made are 
merely. samples, taken almost at random, of 


the riches of these volumes. The work will 


_ perpetuate Mr. Lowell’s fame and will af- 


ford throughout time to come a faithful 
and most winsome picture of the man as 
he was. It also will do much to stimulate 
noble thinking and public-spirited endeavor. 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $8.00.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


It is over fifty years since George Bor- : 
row’s The Bible in Spain [T. Nelson & Song, 


$2.00] first came out, but its interest does 


not appear any the less. Spain has begun 


to.change during the interval but in general _ 
has shown an almost Oriental pertinacityin __ 


is 


% 
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clinging to the habits and customs of the 
past. Probably there is no other country 
in Europe in regard to which a book written 
with fidelity half a century ago would be 
so true to the life of the present. At any 
rate this volume is remarkably entertaining. 
The author was a colporteur and agent for 
the introduction of the Bible among the 
Spanish people and also was a shrewd, 
observant man of affairs. The book is 
more like the record of an ordinary trav- 
eler than would be expected. The religious 
object of the writer is evident but there is 
no religious professionalism in his pages. 
The work deserves the popularity which it 
always has enjoyed. 

A good work for many thoughtful inquir- 
ers about the claims of the gospel upon 
them is Mr. H. H. Russell’s A Lawyer’s Ez- 
amination of the Bible [Fleming H. Revell 
Co, $1.00], to which Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus 
has supplied ‘the introduction. It is the 
outgrowth of personal experience and in- 
vestigation. Itis calm and judicial in tem- 
per, thorough in research and candid in 
statement, written earnestly and readably, 
and it cannot fail to do good.—_Dr. F. 
Godet’s Studies on the Epistles [E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.00], which appeared origi- 
nally in the pages of the Hxpositor and were 
published first in book form more than four 
years ago, retain their freshness and force 
and will furnish valuable spiritual help to 
Biblical students. They are learned in sub- 
stance but are popular rather than critical 
in style--—The Spiritual Life [George H. 
Ellis. $1.00], a book of studies of devotion 
and worship and the work of Rey. Messrs. 
H. N. Brown, L. G. Wilson, Francis Tiffany, 
C.F. Dole, F. B. Hornbrooke and G. W. Cooke, 
all Unitarian ministers, is a pleasant evi- 
dence of efforts in that denomination to 
promote and attain a true spiritual life. 
The topics of its chapters are The Spiritual 
Life of the Early Church, The Spirit of Ger- 
man Mysticism, Spanish Mysticism and St. 
Theresa of Avila, The Spiritual Life of the 
Modern Church, The Devotional Literature 
of England, and The Spiritual Life in Some 
of its American Phases. That the writers 
hold the Unitarian point of view naturally 
becomes evident now and then but not often 
or aggressively and the book is rich in ma- 
terial which Christians generally will enjoy. 
Evangelical writers might have written 
many of these pages word for word but also 
would have said in other pages some things 
here left unsaid. 

The nineteenth volume in the series 
known as By-Paths of Bible Knowledge. is 
The Early Spread of Religious Ideas espe- 
cially in the Far East [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.20], by Dr. Joseph Edkins. The 
author’s principal purpose is to show that 
there was a divine revelation of spiritual 
truth to men before the time of Abraham 
and that it is recoverable. There is a large 
amount of information about primeval reli- 
gion to be drawn, he thinks, from ancient 


Oriental literature and from Eastern lan- 


guages, and it demonstrates with a consid- 
erable measure of conclusiveness the origi- 
nal unity of language and religion. The 
chapters of the book are scholarly and sug- 
gestive studies, brief and terse but full of 
valuable material. An important position 
is that of the pre-Mosaic origin of Genesis. 
They have been delivered as lectures at 
Oxford and before several leading institu- 
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tions in London and vicinity. The second 
and revised edition of Rev. Dr. D. R. Breed’s 
History of the Preparation of the World for 
Christ [Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00] con- 
tains two additional chapters, on The Disci- 
plining of Israel and The Consolidation of 
Israel respectively, additional facts have 
been included in the notes, and the origi- 
nally conspicuous merit of the work has 
been enlarged perceptibly. 

Although we sympathize warmly with 
the spiritual aims of Rev. Silliman Blagden 
in his unique volume, A Bouquet of Poems 
and Canticles to the Praise and Glory of 
God [Published by the author] from the 
point of view of the literary critic we are 
compelled to say that the book is too mis- 
cellaneous and incoherent. Much of the 
verse is metrically faulty and has no merit 
but its piety, while the somewhat startling 
form in which the book is printed lacks 
good taste.——The Love of the World [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.00] is an artistically printed 
and bound little devotional work, by Mary 
E. Case. It discusses familiar themes but 
avoids commonplaces successfully and is 
one of the more inviting and helpful books 
of the sort.——Another volume of religious 
selections arranged for daily use is The Chil- 
dren’s Year-Book [Roberts Bros. $1.50], 
compiled by Edith E. Forbes. The contents 
have been chosen from the Bible and also 
from general literature. The author seems 
to avoid characteristically evangelical Bibli- 
cal passages but her task has been performed 
well in other respects and her volume on 
the whole is one of the very best.——We al- 
ways are glad to welcome and call attention 
to the annual volume of Peloubet’s Select 
Notes [W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25] and the 
volume on the lessons for 1894 is constructed 
on the same lines and illustrates the same 
practical adaptation to useful service as its 
predecessors. It has established itself firmly 
in the regard of the Christian public. 


STORIES. 


The Coast of Bohemia [Harper & Bros. 
$1.50] does not show Mr. Howells at his 
best yet, in spite of striking evidences of 
carelessness, it exhibits his remarkable de- 
scriptive power. One feels, while reading, 
that a great deal is being made out of some- 


‘what scanty materials, yet the art of doing 


this so vividly is not sufficiently common as to 
fail to awaken admiration. The story deals 
with the fortunes and love affairs of a young 
girl from the West who is an art-student in 
New York.——Mr. Black’s The Handsome 
Humes [Harper & Bros. $1.50] is more like 
novels in general than most of his stories 
are but is a sweet and touching narrative. 
The subject of marrying in disregard of so- 
cial caste is considered and there is a strong 
contrast between parental self-sacrifice and 
domineering. Mr. Black’s heroines usually 
are exceptionally charming and Nan is no 
exception to the rule.——dA Third Person 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], by B. M. 
Croker, tells spiritedly portions of the his- 
tory of several differently interesting Eng- 
lish people, whose experiences serve to 
while away an hour or two agreeably with- 
out leaving any specially distinct. impres- 
sions. 

Mrs. Burnett’s autobiography of her early 
life, which she has narrated in The One I 
Knew Best of All [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00] is related with pleasant simplicity and 
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frankness, The account of her literary as 
pirations and of her first attempts and suc- 
cesses in writing for publication is espe- 
cially interesting. The juvenile life in Eng- 
land which she describes does not strike 
one as very attractive but there is no doubt 
that she was a happy child or that she has. 
made a charming book out of her memories. 
—Turning from a real child to one imagi- 
nary, Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s hero, Guert Ten 
Eyck [D. Lothrop Co. $1.50], wins the 
favor of the reader easily and the Revolu- 
tionary scenes in which he figures, chiefly 
in or near New York City, are at once vivid 
and instructive. Both boys and girls enjoy 
such wholesome, yet exciting books. 

The goodness of Harry Mendell, the cen- 
tral figure in Hezekiah Butterworth’s story, 
The Boys of Greenway Court [D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50], is obtruded too much. Really 
a sound, manly fellow he is almost made to 
appear a prig. Moreover, the reader re- 
fuses to be content with the neglect of the 
effort to prove Harry’s story about the horse 
to be true which apparently would have 
been natural if not easy. The book has de- 
cided weaknesses, yet in spite of them is 
bright and graphic, has considerable merit 
as a historical picture and is illustrated 
handsomely. It is a tale of the early days of 
George Washington.— In Colonel Knox’s 
latest, John Boyd’s Adventures [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50], the boys will find a healthy, 
dashing story of sea life and adventure a 
hundred years or so ago. It describes im- 
prisonment among the Algerines, life on a 
slaver, and other experiences which possess 
some historical value and are so told as to 
be wholly free from objectionable features. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, the famous African 
explorer and author, has written out a col- 
lection of stories which represent African 
folk-lore. They were narrated, he says, in” 
camp from time to time by different natives 
in his employ. The yolume is called My 
Dark Companions and Their Strange Stories 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00] and its 
contents not only are very entertaining in 
their way but also possess much value as 
contributions to African folk-lore, a depart- 
ment hitherto very scantily filled. The re- 
semblances between some of these tales and 
some which circulate in other lands is sig- 
nificant, although probably many of those 
current among our Southern negroes, which 
Mr. Harris has chronicled so admirably, are 
of African origin. The book is illustrated. 
——Grace King’s Balcony Stories [Century 
Co. $1.25] all, we believe, have been printed 
in the magazines chiefly, if not wholly, in 
the Century. They are brilliant in some 
respects, redolent of the atmosphere of the 
South, and highly enjoyable. 

Students of the condition of the negro 
race in the United States at the present 
time will gain much information from Hen- 
rietta Matson’s story, The Mississippi School- 
master [Cong. 8.8. & Pub, Society. $1.00]. 
It isa simple, trustworthy, instructive nar- 
rative with some features of special merit, 
From the same house comes Emily 
Weaver’s story, Prince Rupert's Namesake 
[Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. $1.50], which | 
in general is carefully drawn historically — 
and is full of incident and adventure while 
earnestly religious in sentiment. Its weak- 
est point is the reproduction of the dialectic 
or colloquial mannerisms of the time of the 
Restoration. Thisis a minor flaw, however, 
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——Kirk Munroe is never afraid to deal 
out remarkable events with liberality to his 
readers and in The Coral Ship [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25] he has not restrained 
his hand. The boys will relish the book 
. and will not be misled by i ——Our Nell 
{[E. & J. B. Young & Co. 40 cents] is by 
‘Catharine E. Smith and is an English love- 
tale with a marked religious tone. There 
are a few pictures.—A number of the 
short stories which have been published in 
the Pansy have been collected and make 
an enjoyable volume called Worth Having 
[D. Lothrop Co. $1.00]. We need say no 
more to indicate that they are good stories. 
The book is illustrated. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have pre- 
pared a daintily beautiful new edition of 
Miss Sarah O. Jewett’s ever fascinating 
Deephaven [$2.50]. In addition to hand- 
some paper, clear type and uniquely attract- 
ive binding there are many illustrations, as 
felicitous in illustrating the meaning as 
they are superior in workmanship. Among 
the holiday books of the current season 
which thus far have come to hand, certainly 
none is more tempting than this. The 
Scribners also have issued Thomas Nelson 
Page's pathetic and popular Meh Lady 
[$1.50] in a very pretty shape and with ex- 
cellent illustrations by C.S. Reinhart. This 
story, too, is sure of a long popularity. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison has very properly in- 
cluded a sketch by herself in Short Stories 
[Harper & Bros. $1.00], the latest volume 
of the Distaff Series, which she has edited. 
The other contributors are Mrs. Stoddard, 
Mrs. Slosson, Miss Chesebro and Miss 
Crosby. The stories all are excellent. 
-Mr. Howells’s farce Evening Dress [Harpers. 
50 cents] is out in the Black and White series. 

iz. and Mrs. Roberts, the Campbells, and 
others now pleasantly familiar to the read- 
ing public perform again amusingly. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


There is more than historical interest in 
College Tom [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00], 
by Caroline Hazard. It also is a sketch, it 
even may be termed a study, of certain types 
of early New England character, notably 
that of the Friends. The scene is the Nar- 
ragansett region in Central and Western 
Rhode Island. College Tom, so-called be- 
cause he wasrea student at Yale, probably 
about 1739-40, was Thomas Hazard, the 
great, great-grandfather of the writer of 
the book. He was a man of more than or- 
dinary ability and force of character and 
was a natural leader in his community. He 
was an earnest, self-sacrificing abolitionist 
when slavery was a matter of course. The 
author has drawn her portrait of him spirit- 
edly and with apparent fidelity, and her vol- 
ume is particularly rich in copies or fac- 
similes of ancient records and other signifi- 
cant documents. It is a permanently valu- 
able addition to antiquarian and historical 
literature. It has ‘been printed very hand- 
somely. 

President C, F. Thwing, of Adelbert Col- 
lege and Western Reserve University, has 
written another book in his familiar vein 
entitled Within College Walls [Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.00]. It discusses such themes 
as the good of going to college, the temp- 
tations of the student, college government, 
the college as preparatory for business, the 
college and the church, and the pre-eminence 
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of college graduates in later life. These are 
treated with good judgment and there is 
some fresh and somewhat novel material, 
such as the facts in the last chapter men- 
tioned above. No reader of the book can 
fail to gain a more enlightened . under- 
standing of the value of the modern col- 
lege.——In the same general style as in 
The Making of New England and The 
Making of the Great West Mr. S. A. Drake 
has written The Making of Virginia and the 
Middle Colonies [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50]. It is a»concise, well studied and 
tersely written hand-book, only professing 
to be an outline but succeeding in saying 
much in little and in saying it well. It is 
illustrated freely and appropriately. 

Mr. A. M. F. Randolph’s The Trial of Sir 
John Falstaff [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] 
is partly an analytical study of the fat 
knight’s character and, to some extent, of 
Shakespeare’s genius and work, and partly 
a sort of burlesque, in which Falstaff’s imag- 
inary defense of himself is set forth. The 
latter part of the book seems overwrought, 
but the earlier portionis well done. On the 
whole, it can be conceded to possess con- 

ser- 
vation [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], 
Mr. E. S. Martin has uttered himself in a 
series of semi-serious, semi-facetious papers 
about travel, marriage, horses, and other 
common themes of more or less importance. 
He is fresh and amusing, and sometimes 
soberly suggestive. The book is a good one 
to lie on the table for reading at odd 
moments..— Agnes Repplier always is 
bright and lively, and always has something 
to say worth the saying, as the world of 
magazine readers and all who have seen her 
former volume are’aware. Her Essays in 
Idleness [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.35] 
will maintain and increase her already envi- 
able reputation. 

It is not necessary to indorse every state- 
ment in such a work as Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie’s Triumphant Democracy [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.00] in order to be able to 
commend it, and quite heartily, on the 
whole. Probably very few readers, if any, 
have not regarded the author’s glowing pic- 
ture as somewhat exaggerated, especially in 
view of recent political history, but few can 
have failed to rank it among the able, bril- 
liant, telling and in every way most striking 
books of the past ten years. A new edition, 
based on the census of 1890, is out.—— 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have just puh- 
lished in their Standard Library a new and 
exceptionally attractive edition of that ever 
famous work, Boswell’s Life of Johnson in 
two volumes [Each $1.00]. It is in clear, 


readable type, too, which is not true of some 


editions in several volumes. Rev. Dr. 
E. E. Hale has been writing verse as well as 
prose all his life and a small book of his 
poems, called For Fifty Years [Roberts Bros. 
$1.00], is before us. The poems are of all 
sorts as to themes, meters, etc., but one and 
all reveal something of the large humanity 
and helpfulness of the author.—Mr. W. A. 
Clouston’s collection of Five Hundred and 
Highty-nine Wise Sayings [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 75 cents] gathered largely from Eastern 
sources, contains more wheat and less chaff 
than most such books and is thoroughly en- 
joyable and. edifying. Its outward form 
also is neat and convenient. ; 

Parts 21-24 of Fumous Composers and Their 


‘cellent’ portraiture, abounds, 
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Works [J. B. Millet Co. Each 50 cents], 
treat, in the same intelligent’ and agreeable 
manner as heretofore, of Méhul, Hérold, 
Auber, Halévy, Berlioz, Bizet, Saint-Saéns, 
Massenet, Gounod, and Chopin. There also 
is a historical and in a measure critical 
paper of much value on Music in France. 
Illustration, especially in the form of ex- 
The public 
already has shown its appreciation of this 
publication by making it a remarkable finan- 
cial success. 


NOTES. 
—— Of the first issue of The Woman at Home, 
a new English magazine, more than a hun- 
dred thousand copies have been sold and the 
demand has not ceased. 


—— Americans hear comparatively little 


‘about Mrs. Henry Wood, the English novelist, 


but her popularity at home is such that ata 
recent trade sale in London over seventeen 
thousand copies of her books were disposed of. 


George Macdonald has gone to his Ital- 
ian winter home for the coming months, It 
has been his custom for some years, we be- 
lieve by medical advice, to migrate south- 
ward upon the approach of cold weather and 
Italy is his favorite country. 


— Few living American novelists can 
count, says a writer in the New York Sun, 
upon the sale of over five thousand copies of a 
book during the first year after its appearance, 
and in the case of poetry, if two thousand sell 
in that time the book is aconspicuous success. 


—— Mr. Hall Caine is writing a life of Christ. 
It has been written once but is to be rewritten 
after the author has made a long stay in Pales- 
tine. He states that he has written from an 
imaginative point of view, but with the ut- 
most sympathy and reverence. Its appear- 
ance will be awaited eagerly. 


—— We regret to have stated in our notice 
of The Century Gallery [Century Co.] last week 
that its price is $1.50. It really costs $10.00. 
Probably few of our readers were misled, it 
being self-evident that such a publication ~ 
must cost more than we declared, and all who 
examine it will appreciate the fact that the 
actual price is not exorbitant. 


— Messrs. W. & R. Chambers, the Edin- 
burgh publishers, known especially in connec- 
tion with the famous Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia, have published a notice and warning | 
to the effect that the only authorized Ameri- 
can publisher of the new edition of the eyclo- 
pedia, completed last March, is the J. B. 
Lippincott Co. of Philadelphia. 


— The French courts have decided re- 
cently that agreements between an author 
and his publisher are strictly personal., 7. e., 
that an author and his productions are not 
subject to the transfers to which a publisher’s - 
business is exposed. The basis of this deci- 
sion is that an author chooses his publisher 
for his own reasons and ought not to be liable 
to be forced to accept some substitute possibly 
disagreeable or otherwise unsatisfactory. 


-—— In speaking of the late Dr. Schaff’s lat- 
est book, Theological Propxdeutic, in our issue 
of Noy. 16, we called it a reissue. This is true 
only of about half of it. The remainder is 
now published for the first time. There is 
nothing in the copy sent us, as there is in an- 
other copy which we have seen, to indicate 
that there is an addition to the book as issued 
last year, unless'one happens to have the lat- 
ter at hand for comparison. The newer por- — 
tion includes three departments, historical, 
systematic, and practical theology, and a use- 
ful suggested list of books of a ministerial 
library. 
. —— A novel journalistic scheme is proposed 
by Mr. W.T. Stead, the irrepressible and versa- : 


tile English editor, formerly of the Pall Mall as 


place this one upon its list. 
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Gazette. Heasks a hundred thousand persons 
to send him in advance a year’s subscription 
of $6.50 to a new daily journal which he offers 
to start, proposing to give to each one the 
paper itself and a five dollar debenture bond 
in the Daily Paper Company, Limited. Ap- 
parently he expects to make enough out of 
subsequent subscribers, etc., to pay these 
bonds. Butwhatif he shoulddie? An enter- 
prise of such magnitude should not depend so 
largely upon any one personality. We fear 
that he hardly will get his hundred thousand 
subscriptions. But almost anything is possi- 
ble in England. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


J Houghton, Mifjiin & Co. Boston. 
POLLY OLIVER’s PROBLEM. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. pp. 212. $1.00. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF {reLiecr, 
Waldo Emerson. pp. 353, $1.75. 
Cong. S. S.& Pub. Society. Boston. 
My Lirr AND Times. By Rey. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. 
pp. 538. $2.50. 
D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
THROUGH THIUK AND HIN and THE MIDSHIP- 
MEN’S Mess. By Molly E. Seawell. pp. 215. $1.50. 
“D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By Prof. J. F. Her- 
bart. pp. 268. $1.00. 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
PAN MICHAEL. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. pp. 527. 
$2.00. : 


By Ralph 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

THE SCHOOL SINGER. Compiled by G. A. Veazie. 

pp. 168. 60 cents. 
American Book Co. New York. 

MYTHS OF GREECE AND ROME. Narrated by H. A. 
Guerber. pp. 428. $1.50. 

INDUCTIVE GREEK PRIMER. By W. R. Harper, 
Ph. D., and C. F. Castle, Ph.D. pp. 416. $1.25. 

MANUAL OF SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. By J. H.Smart. 
pp. 112. 30 cents. 

WHITE’S ART MANUAL FOR FOURTH YEAR. pp. 
96. 50 cents. 


J. Selwin Tait & Sons. New York. 
THE LARGER Lire. By Rev. H. A. Adams. pp. 
184. $1.00. 
TOLD BY THE COLONEL. By W.L. Alden. pp. 176. 
1.25. , 


THE SOUL OF THE BIsHoP. By John Strange Win- 
ter. pp. 310. $1.25. 
Maemillan & Co. New York. 

MARY. By Mrs. Molesworth. pp. 204. $1.00 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. By Archdeacon F. W. Farrar, 

DPD YN $F1.25. 
E. P. Dutton d& Co. New York. 
LETTERS OF TRAVEL. By Phillips Brooks. pp. 386. 
$2.00. 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. By S. J. Weyman. 
pp. 412. $1.25. 
Anglo-American Publishing Co. New York. 
THE CURB OF Honor. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
pp. 320. $1.00. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. New York. 
Low TIDE ON GRAND PRE. By Bliss Carman. pp. 
120. $1.00. 


J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
SEVEN CHRISTMAS Eves. By Seven Authors. pp. 
264. $1.00. 
AT LONG AND SHORT RANGE. By W. A. Collins. 
pp. 198. $1.25. 
My CHILD AND I. By Florence Warden. pp. 302. 
$1.00. 
; PAPER COVERS. 


Cong. S. 8S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 

A Srupy OF THE HisTorY oF ISRAEL. Vol. I. 
No.1. In four grades. Each part 8 cents. Per 
year, 30 cents. 

F.. Tennyson Neely. New York. 
For Lirt AND Love. By R. H. Savage. pp. 448. 


50 cemits. 
MAGAZINES. 


November. Arr JOURNAL.—BIBLICAL WORLD.— 
YALE Rbyinw.—-LEND A HAND.— PULPIT.— 
PANSY. { s 

December. WORTHINGTON’S.—_FRANK LESLIE’S.— 
GODEY’s. 


TO THE OHURCHES OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, 


The Board of Ministerial Aid was established by 
the General Association in 1868. It has done a quiet 


‘put efficient work in aid of needy and disabled 


ministers and their widows and orphans. The 
General Association at its last meeting adopted a 
most hearty vote of recommendation that the 
churches contribute each az annual donation. It is 
not my object now to argue in behalf of this benefi- 


cent work, but simply to entreat each church, in 


selecting the objects for its contributions in 1894, to 
I beg pastors and 
church officers to have this 1 mind, for the sake of 
those who need help. Moderate contributions from 
all the churches will furnish ample funds for the 
present. , A. H, QUINT, 

, : For the Executive Committee. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Other Congregational Clubs may well follow 
the Cleveland club’s example in arranging 
future programs. 

A short and inexpensive manual of Congre- 
gationalism ought to be circulated in other 
places beside the West, and the Congregation- 
alist Handbook gives a great deal of informa- 
tion in small compass which every Congrega- 
tionalist ought to know. 

The town where three States meet is called 
“ Kenova,” taking something from the name 
of each. In like manner different denomina- 
tions can unite in a Congregational church 
and yet keep many of their own ideas. 

Not onlyin Taunton are the churches awak- 
ening to the necessity of exerting a stronger 
influence in municipal affairs. ‘Brooklyn is 
wide awake, and farther west various church 
organizations are trying to educate the public 
for good citizenship. : 

It is well to remember, too, what Daniel 
Webster once said, ‘‘ Whatever makes a good 
Christian makes a good citizen.” 


BROM CLEVELAND. 

The Bohemian Mission Board, which is 
composed of five laymen and is a separate 
organization from the City Missionary Society, 
sustains to the State and national home mis- 
sionary societies the relation of an aided 
church and reeeives an annual grant from 
them. It owns the valuable property of Beth- 


‘lehem Chureh, Cyril Chapel, Mizpah Chapel 


and the Bible Readers’ School, and under the 
general supervision of Rev. H. A. Schaufiler, 
D.D., maintains services and various lines of 
work in English, Bohemian and Polish at five 
widely separated stations. 

East Madison ‘Avenue Church, which is 
located in an extensive manufacturing dis- 
trict, finds all its services in these hard times 
more largely attended than ever before and 
there is deepening interest. The church is 
occupied for either English or Bohemian sery- 
ices every day in the week, two woman yisit- 
ors are in coustant service and a great deal of 
practical relief work is done. There were 
ninety people at the Bohemian preaching 
service, Nov. 12, and 175 at the afternoon Sun- 
day school, beside erdwded attendance at the 
noon Sunday school and the regular public 
worship. Rey. D. Theodore Thomas, the pas- 
tor, is a graduate of Adelbert College and 
Lane Seminary. He has the practical knowl- 
edge of working men, for he was for several 
years a coal miner. A separate church build- 
ing for the Bohemian work is greatly needed. 

The City Missionary Society asks the 
churches for $2,400 the current year, and has 
voted to secure a superintendent for the year 
beginning Jan. 1, 1894, who shall give about 
one-third of his time to the society in connec- 
tion with special work on some one of its mis- 
sion fields. The plan of beginning at once to 
set aside a percentage of all receipts for a per- 
manent fund is under consideration. The 
society now has three enterprises under its 
care, with a fourth in the near future. 

The Congregational Club again taxed the 
capacity of its meeting place, Noy. 20, and the 
problem of where to, hold its fegular gather- 
ings is becoming urgent. The club voted to 
retain its present plan of inviting women as 
guests at three of the five meetings of each 
year and to increase its membership and re- 
ception committee from three to ten. The 
Public School was the theme of the evening. 
Judge A. S. Draper, formerly superintendent 
of public instruction for New York State and 
now superintendent of the Cleveland pubic 
schools, delivered a scholarly, historical ad- 
dress upon The Development of the Public 
School; Mr. W. E. Roberts, supervisor of 
manual training, on Manual Training in the 
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Public School; and Miss Emma C. Davis: 
supervisor of primary work, on The Kinder- 
garten and Its Relation to Public School Edu- 
cation. Director Sargent, who, under the 
new federal plan, is the head of a board of 
seven members which has entire charge of all 
school matters, made an earnest address, in 
which he thanked the club for its intelligent 
and practical interest in the public schools 
and its courtesy to those who are charged with 
the responsibility of conducting them. All 
the addresses were of a high order and re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and the meeting was 
an effective promoter of that intelligent 
knowledge of public affairs and acquaintance 
with public officials which is an essential 
qualification for good citizenship. I. w. M. 


1 


A NEW AND PROMISING FIELD. 


Ceredo and Huntington, W. Va., seven 
miles apart, and Ironton, O., twenty miles 
from them, are one hundred miles from al! 
other churches of our order except the new 
churches at Jaekson and Chillicothe, and form 
an important Congregational nucleus. They 
are in the heart of a region rich in unde- 
veloped stores of coal, iron, brick and fire 


clay. Kenova, at the junction of the three 
States, one mile from Ceredo, is an important 
market for the yellow poplar lumber of the 
South. Each of these three churches has the 


best church edifice in the best location in its 
own city and each has a good parsonage 
nearly new. 

At Ironton and Huntington, in the last six 
months, the pastors have taken the lead with . 
their own hands in repairing the church 
edifices, frescoing, papering and painting. 
The three churches united, Nov. 13, 14, at 
Huntington in a fellowship meeting, which 
was also a Congregational rally. Secretaries 
Fraser and McMillen, President Simpson of 
Marietta and Pastors Marsh, Gadsby and 
Collier made the people of that region, where 
Congregationalism is so littl known, aware 


.of its forces and acquainted them with its 


principles and workings. 

There were also half day meetings of the 
same general nature, Noy. 10, 11, at Chillicothe, 
Ceredo and dronton. At each place the audi- 
ence was large, appreciative and deeply inter- 
ested, and Congregationalism received an 
impetus which will continue until this slum- 
bering region awakens to its possibilities. 

E. O. M. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 

This meetivg was held, Noy. 7-9, with the 
church in Pomona, Rev. L. H. Frary, pastor, 
The church has just enlarged its audience-room, 
which, with a prayer meeting room adjoining, 
was well filled. Rev. Dr. R. G. Hutchins was 
moderator. In the audience were many whose 
names are familiarin the older parts ofourland: 
Rev. J. H. Williams, recently of Kansas City, 
Rey. Dr. Higley, formerly of Beloit, Wis., 
Rey. A. B. White, formerly of Toledo, O., Rey. 
J. T. Ford, superintendent of home missions, 
Rev. H. M. Jones, formerly of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., Rev. D. D. Hil), formeriy of Elgin, I1l., 
President Baldwin of Pomona College, Rev. 


‘Sherlock Bristol, and many others scarcely 


less weli known. An association which has 
as its members men like these has material 
for strong and interesting meetings. 

The papers and addresses were on home 
missions, the college, women’s work for home 
and foreign missions, the Holy Spirit, the 
Sabbath and the Columbian Exposition. Dr. 
Kincaid made the first visit paid by any na- 
tional secretary to this body, and Rev. Walter 
Frear the first official presentation of the 
work of the American Board. The college 
meeting, which occupied the !ast evening, 
was the great meeting of the gathering. Pro- 
fessor Lloyd of Pacific Seminary, Father Bris- 
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tol, the pioneer preacher, President Baldwin 
of Pomona and other brethren spoke. 
J. H.. H, 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


During the year that Rey. P. B. Davis has been 
pastor of the Central Church, Dorchester, thirty-six 
have been added to membership. The congregation 
and Sunday school have been more than doubled. 
Improvements have been made in the edifice and 
on the grounds. All bills have been paid and the 
indebtedness somewhat reduced. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has found it necessary to re- 
move to Boston for the better prosecution of her 
temperance work. In view of this the church in 
Hyde Park of which she has been a member many 
years passed resolutions memorializing her work 
for the church and for temperance. 


At the Newton Congregational Club the general 
topic,,The Sunday School, was presented in the dif- 
ferent divisions —The Need of More Thorough and 
Systematic Study of the Bible, The Work of the 
Superintendent, Success, Our Mission, The Sunday 
School the Nursery of the Church, Demand for 
Change ‘n Method of Instruction. 


“The Pawtucket Chuich, Lowell, is prospering 
under its new pastor, Rev. W. D. Leland. Since his 
yacation twenty, persors have expressed their de- 
termination to enter upon the Christian life, the 
Sunday schooi shows an increase, the Y’s are ac- 
ive, a Boys’ Brigade is being formed, and last week 
/ Bible Workers’ class of twenty-six began its study 
jnder the leadership of Miss Annie McKay, a gradu- 
ate of Northfield training school. 


The interior of the house of worship in Wenham 
has recently been renovated. The wing pews have 
been removed, the platform changed and lowered 
and new pulpit furniture supplied. 


The church in Georgetown, expressing its indig- 
nation at the conviction of its pastor in the local 
court, on a charge preferred by an agent of the 
S.P.C. A. of cruelty to a skunk, has passed resolu- 
tions declaring ‘‘ that not only no cruelty was prac- 
ticed, but that our pastor is the victim of a conspir- 
acy between the liquor interest in Georgetown, our 
representative of justice and the unworthy agent 
of a worthy society.” 


The Union Church, Taunton, has voted to adopt 
the free pew system in 1894. A flourishing organ- 
ization of men is the Curtis Club, which holds 
fortnightly meetings. On alternate Wednesdays 
members of the club meet at the parsonage for the 
discussion of special subjects, the class being led by 
Rey. E. H. Chandler. Dole’s American Citizen has 
been read during the autumn. This club belongs to 
the Lyceum League of America, whose object is ‘‘ to 
cultivate good citizenship among the young men 
of America.”——The North Bristol Congregational 
Club, at its November meeting, considered the rela- 
tion of the church to public interests. Representa- 
tives of different denominations participated in the 
discussion, The churches of Taunton are awaking 
to the necessity of exerting a stronger influence on 
municipal affairs. 


Piedmont Church, Worcester, enjoyed a unique 
Sunday school concert, Novy. 19, entitled The Devyel- 
opment of theChurch, and arranged by Mrs. Kath- 
erine C. Higgins, superintendent of the primary 
department. Beginning with Nature’s First Tem- 
ple, it followed various stages of advance with 
Scripture, recitations and singing. A model of the 
tabernacle was set up. The Church of Today, the 
closing illustration, was shown by placing on a can- 
vas screen, section by section, The Rock, Christ 
Jesus, for foundation, then stones representing the 
Christian virtues and graces, the completed whole 
displaying at last the present Piedmont edifice. 


Maine. 

A great impetus has been given to Pine Street 
Church, Lewiston, by the recent revival. The Sun 
day school is the largest in the history of the church, 
and now leads the denomination in the State. The 
pastor, Rey. G. M. Howe, has organized a children’s 
class, which mec¢ts every week for religious instrut+ 
tion, and also a Busy People’s class, which meets at 
the same hour as the Sunday school and is proving 
a great success. The Congregationalist Services 


é have been adopted and will be used as they are pub- 
lished. t 


Rev. C.S. Patton of High Street Church, Auburn, 
has inaugurated a new order of service for Sunday 
evenings. The exercises are to consist largely of 
music and Scripture readings, with a ten minute 
sermon on some practical topic.—A delightful 
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spiritual refreshing is reported from the Sixth 
Street Chapel of New Auburn, Rey. L. J. Thomas, 
pastor. 


The Second Parish Church, Portland, gave the 
Sunday school a social, Noy. 22, securing an attend- 
ance of over 400.—The Men’s Sunday Evening Club 
of Williston Church on the same day gave a banquet 
to which ladies were invited. The World’s Fair as 
a religious and secular educator was discussed. 

b bas been a great success in calling into 
and fellowship men who have not been 
ed with church work for years. 
Vermont. 

4x xellowship meeting was held with the new 
church at Westmore, Noy. 14, 15, with crowded 
schoolhouse and great interest. Asa partial result 
of the work of Miss Nelson and Miss Harmon in this 
field, fifteen persons were received into the church 
Noy. 19. A strong desire is expressed for the young 
women’s services through the winter. Other fields 
in Orleans County are wa ‘ting for them. 


The new house of worsuip at Bethel, built at a cost 
of $6,000, to replace the one burned in April, 1892, 


was dedicated Noy. 15. An historical sketch was’ 


read by Deacon Alonzo Emery. The sermon was by 
Rey. G. W. Wright, a former pastor. The old build- 
ing was burned, without insurance, just after the 
completion of an addition for a new chapel, and 
many of the churches in the State have contributed 
toward the present building. Rev. V. W, Blackman 
has recently begun his pastorate here. 


The centennial of the church in Georgia was ob- 
served, Nov. 7, with a historical address by the pas- 
tor, Rev. C. W. Clark, reminiscences and letters 
from former pastors, Rev. Messrs. C. C. Torrey, 
James Hay and J. H. Woodward. Among the min- 
isters and missionaries that have gone out from this 
country church are Rey. Messrs. A. W. Clark of 
Austria, A. M. Colton, Easthampton, Mass., EB. J. 
Ranslow of Swanton and W. C. Clark, South Hero. 

Connecticut. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the Third Church, 
Guilford, was observed, Noy. 26, with an historical 
sermon by the pastor, Rey. G. W. Banks, letters 
from ex-pastors and former,members and other ap- 
propriate services. This church began as an aboli- 
tion church with 123 members. It has had five pas- 
tors and now numbers 294. Its contributions, in- 
cluding legacies, for benevolence amount to upward 
of $75,000. During the present pastorate 291 persons 
have united with the church. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


At the annual meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the/City Mission Society, Brooklyn, Dr. H. A. Stim- 
son gaye the principal address.—Dr. Edward Mc- 
Glynn lectured recently before a large audience in 
the New England Church on Poverty: Its Causes 
and Effects. Rev. Alexander Lewis is preaching a 
series of Sunday evening sermons on The Realm of 
Womanhood as Illustrated in the Women of the 
Bible—Sarah the Mother, Miriam the Sister, Deb- 
orah the Leader, Jezebel the Enemy, Esther the 
Heroine, Abigail the Wife-—A meeting for Ital- 
ians has been begun in Pilgrim Chapel by an Italian 
missionary of the City Missionary Society—A 
spirited midweek meeting was held in Plymouth 
Church on the result of the city elections. 


Plymouth Church, Syracuse, celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary Noy. 19,20. It has had but five minis- 
ters, all of whom were living when the invitations 
were sent out. The sudden death of Dr. E. A. Laty- 
rence, who was to have spoken on the Church of 
the Future, broke sadly upon the plans for the day. 
The five pastors have been Dr. M. E. Strieby, Rev. 
S. R. Dimmock, Rey. A. F. Beard, D. D., Rey. EB. A. 
Lawrence, D.D., and the present pastor, Rev. E. N. 
Packard, who came in 1887. Dr. Strieby preached 
on Sunday morning from the text, “ First the blade,” 
rehearsing the early days of the anti-slavery con- 
test, in which the young church took an active 
part. In the evening Dr. Beard took for his text, 

Then the ear.” He was fourteen years pastor, and 
the church prospered under him. Tender allusions 
were frequently made to Dr. Lawrence. In the 
afternoon the Sunday school superintendents, all 
but one of whom are living, spoke, among them Dr. 
W. A. Duncan. On Monday night greetings were 
brought by the five pastors of the other Congrega- 
tional organizations in the city, by Dr. G. B. Spal- 
ding in the name of the other churches of Syracuse, 
by Rey. Ethan Curtis for the H. M. S. and by the 
secretary of the Y. M. A, Crayon portraits, life 
size, were presented in ort speeches to the church, 
that of Dr. Lawre ng trimmed with white 
flowers. The cong rose and stood in silence 
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when the picture was unveiled. Of the thirty-one 
original members six survive. The membership to- 
day is 560. 


A series of fellowship meetings in the northern 
part of the State began last Sunday, to continue for 
several weeks, under the charge of Rey. Lemuel 
Jones of the H.M.S. They will bring together in 
groups adjacent churches with a view to promoting 
revival interest. 


Suffolk Association met with the Orient church, 
which claims to be the oldest in the United States 
outside of New England. Dr. H. A. Stimson spoke 
on Congregationalism, Dr. W. A. Duncan on the 
C.S.S.& P.S., Dr. C. P. W. Merritt on China and 
Mrs. Ethan Curtis on A Romantic Chapter in 
United States History. Papers were read on Church 
Membership in Relation to Absentees and Unafiili- 
ates, The Bible in the Hands of Young People and 
The Christian’s Greatest Privilege—Saving Souls. 

New Jersey. 

The Swedish mission of the East Orange church 
has developed into a church, of which Rey. A. P. 
Nelson is pastor. The relation to the mother church 
is close and the outlook for the new organization is 
bright.—Rey. C. A. S. Dwight, son of the well- 
known missionary, has begun labor at Closter, and 
the church, reunited and enthusiastic, seems to be 
entering upon a new era.—The Coytesville church 
has engaged Rev. S. W. Laidler for one year. Under 
his ministration harmony has already resulted. 
The Morristown church, Rey. W. T. Pannell, pastor, 
has so increased in numbers as to require the en- 
largement of the edifice to twice its present size. 


The church in Upper Montclair, regretting the 
resignation of Rey. W. O. Weeden, has urgently 
requested that he remain until the first of April. 

Pennsylvania. 


The Congregational Club of Pittsburg and vicinity 
was organized, Noy. 21, to bring together the scat- 
tered Congregationalists of Allegheny County. The 
churches there are not strong, but progress is per- 
ceptible and the club is expected to aid to further 
success. Mr. John Jarrett of Pittsburg, formerly 
United States consul at Birmingham, Eng., and 
prominent in the work of Dr. Dale’s church there, 
is president, 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


General Missionary Norman Plass has just closed 
a twelve days’ evangelistic meeting at Strongsville. 
More than sixty cards were signed, a majority of 
them by men, and the entire region has been deeply 


.Stirred. Rey. H. J. Wilkins is the efficient pastor of 


this historic country church, which is seeking to. 
solve its share of the country problem. 


In the Walnut Hills Church, Cincinnati, Rey. 
Sydney Strong, pastor, over 125 persons have joined 
the recently organized classes in bookkeeping, elec- 
tricity, physical culture and social economics. This 
church has just sent a carload of furniture and 
other supplies to Berea College.—Rey. F. J. Van 
Horn has been with the Columbia Church only 
four months, but attendance on service has doubled 
and the membership of the Endeavor Society quad- 
rupled.—Rey. A. T. Reed has held a helpful series 
of revival services at Dayton, Rev. D. M. Brown, 
pastor. 

Illinois. 

A peculiarly sad affliction has visited the family 
of Rey. W. A. Waterman, D.D., of Geneseo. His 
five children have been prostrated with typhoid 
fever, caused by drinking impure water. His two 
sons, Harry Bryant and William Ralph, aged, re- . 
spectively, eighteen and sixteen years, and his daugh- 
ter, Fanny Grace, have died, and also his grand- 
daughter, three years of age. The remaining two 
daughters are recovering. Three of the four deaths 
occurred in one week, between Noy. 8 and15. The 
sympathy of the whole city has found expression in 
many ways for the family as these successive be- 
reavements have fallen upon them. ‘ 

Indiana. 


Nearly fifty gathered around the banquet tables of 
the Indianapolis Congregational Club, Noy. 14, 
and listened to and discussed a paper on The Fam- 
ily, the Church and the State, by Rey. F. BE. Dew- 
hurst. Mr. W. F. Brunner was elected president 
and Rev. E. S. Smith, secretary. 


Michigan. 

Under the labors of Rey. D. A. Holman at Big 
Prairie and Croton both churches are receiving nu- 
merous accessions, and the former is making prep- 
aration to build a house of worship, 


The church at Constantine during the first year’s 


pastorate of Rey. G. R. Parrish has received thirty- 
two members on confession, all adults, and twelve 
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by letter. The old Presbyterian property, over 
which there has been trouble for several years, 
has now been transferred to the Congregational 
church, to the satisfaction of all parties. 


In Rey. W. A. Hutchinson’s first year’s pastorate 
at Howard City and Coral twenty-five bave been 
received to the two churches, and at Howard City 
a $5,000 church edifice has been nearly completed, 
$3,500 being already paid. 

Wisconsin. 

The church in Platteville, Rev. C. A. Wight, pas- 
tor, received twenty-five new members, Nov. 12, the 
result of special services, in which the pastor was 
assisted by Evangelist Buswell. 


Rey. Theodore Clifton of the Hanover Street 
Church, Milwaukee, has just completed a series of 
Sunday evening sermons on The Bible a Wonderful 
Book, The Bible and [ts Critics, The Bible and Mod- 
ern Science, The Bible and the Progress of Man. 
‘The congregations were large and interested. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The St. Louis Congregational Club met Nov. 20. 
The address by President J. KE. Bradley, LL. D., of 
Illinois College, on Essentials in Education, was 
thoroughly modern and full of suggestions for get- 
ting the best results. The attendance was larger 
than for some time and the club is in a flourishing 


condition. Rev. J. W.Sutherland was elected presi-. 


dent for the ensuing year and Mr. B.S. Hart, secre- 
tary.—Rey. A. L. Love has prepared more than a 
hundred slides, pictures of the World’s Fair, and, 
with a fine stereopticon, is giving entertainments in 
the city churches, most of which have netted a hand- 
‘some sum by this means. 


The church building and parsonage dedicated only 
two years ago at Lamar were totally destroyed by 
fire Noy. 19. The church was insured for $2,900 and 
the parsonage for $400. At a meeting held on the 
day of the fire it was determined to rebuild at 
once, and a committee was appointed on location 
and plans.—There were forty-one additions to the 
First Church, Springfield, Nov. 19, thirty-five on 
confession. 

Iowa. 

Thé Fontanelle people, Rev. C. B. Taylor, pastor, 
have repaired their house of worship at an outlay of 
almost $300, all bills being paid at once. The La- 
dies’ Aid Society and the Y. P. 8. C. E. took leading 
parts in the enterprise. Special meetings, with 
great interest, are in progress at Alden, under the 
direction of Evangelist C. W. Merrill. 

Work was begun at Spring Lake some years ago 
by Rev. G. E. White of Waverly, now a missionary 
in Turkey. Rey.I.D. Barnard held a series of meet- 
ings a few weeks ago and organized the church. 


Congregational services have been held at Mason- 
ville occasionally by Rev. G. M. Orvis of Winthrop 
and Rev. W. H. Tuttle of Manchester for the past 
three or four years, and Rev. Frank Pyatt has 
labored there during the past year. A church was 
organized at the close of special meetings conducted 
by Rev. G. M. Orvis. Nearly the entire community 
is united in this enterprise, 
cured without delay. 


Members dismissed from the Alden church con- 
stituted the nucleus of an organization formed at 
Buckeye Nov. 19. Rev. C. N. Lyman of Alden has 
the pastoral care of the new church. A house of 
worship costing about $1,300 was dedicated the same 
day. The church has applied to the C. C. B.S. for 
$200. When this amount is granted it will be free 
from debt. : 

Minnesota. 

Mr. C.E. Wilcox of Northfield has given up busi- 
ness to enter the ministry. He has accepted a call 
to Lamberton.— Mr. W. W. Newell has accepted a 
call to Winthrop and will preach also at Gibbon, 
where services have been recently opened in a town 
destitute of preaching. 

The church edifice at Parker was dedicated Nov. 
23, Rey. J. H. Morley preaching the sermon and Rey. 
J.C. Huntington offering the prayer. The building 
cost $1,000 and is the only one in the place. The 
people have given generously. Rev. G. F. Morton 
preaches here and at Round Prairie, taking a ride of 
twenty-five miles between his appointments. 

The church building, costing $3,000, at Little 
Falls, was dedicated, Nov. 24, Rev. G. H. Wells, 
D.D., preaching the sermon. It was completed one 
year from the burning of the old building and isa 
model of convenience and beauty. 


Kansas. 


General Missionary Bishop has been assisting the - 


_ church in Linwood for ten days, regathering its 


A pastor will be se. 
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forces and preparing the way fora pastor. He has 
now gone to Jewell and other northerly counties to 
supply vacant churches and explore for new work in 
neglected country districts. 


Rev. W. L. Byers of North Topeka is assisting the 
pastor at Clay Center in revival services.——En- 
couraging additions to the churches at Kiowa, New- 
ton, Salina and various other points are reported. 
The spiritual outlook for the winter in the State is 
hopeful. 


The pastor of Sterling church, Rey. D. H. Snow- 
den, D. D., preached, Nov. 19, having reference to a 
burdensome debt amounting to about $600, and at 
the close of the service the full amount was promptly 
subscribed. 


The church in Overbrook dedicated its new house 
of worship, costing $1,900, Nov. 19, Rev. W. L. Byers 
ot Topeka preaching the sermoo. Nearly $600 were 
pledged at the service, clearing all indebtedness. 
On the following day a council convened to con- 
sider the expediency of ordaining Mrs. J. H. B. 
Smith, the pastor’s wife. The council was much 
pleased with the narrative of Mrs. Smith’s experi- 
ence and Christian work in England, Africa and 


America, and likewise with the clearness and ability’ 


of her written statement of doctrinal belief. By 
unanimous vote her ordination was approved. 


By invitation representatives of churches in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri and Kansas met recently to con™ 
sider the needs of the new Bethel Church in Kansas 
City and Bethel Mission in Armourdale. An ex- 
ceedingly interesting account of the work at these 
points was given by the pastor, Rey. F. G. Mitchell. 
The joint field affords a grand mission work for the 
churches all around it. A dispensary has been es- 
tablished in connection with Bethel Church, where 
patients are cared for without expense by Dr. S. D. 
Ross of Manhattan, who visits the field weekly. 


Rey. Dwight Dunham, recently pastor at Chase, has 
been holding successful revival meetings at Carson, 
and thinks of devoting his time to evangelistic work 
during the winter months.—NMissionary Evangel- 
ists Veazie and Geach have been holding successful 
meetings in Haven and Colwich. 


The Topeka Congregational Club met, Noy. 13, 
with a large attendance. The topic was The Mate- 
rial, Educational, Fraternal and Religious Phases of 
the World’s Fair.—The churches have just begun 
the publication of a paper named the Topeka Pil- 
grim, to be issued monthly and to represent local 
interests. Rev. W. L. Byers of the North Church is 
editor. 

Nebraska. 

‘There have been a number of conversions in Ar- 
borville, Rev. J. A. High, pastor, in connection with 
the union meetings led by Evangelist C. J. Redding, 
and Noy. 15 was set apart as a midweek Sabbath. 


Although the prevalence of scarlet fever in Sut- 
ton had closed the public schools and prevented the 
meeting of the Sunday school, the congregations 
Noy. 18, home missionary Sunday, were good and 
the collection was a generous advance oyer that of 
last year. 


The church at Macon, being reduced by removals, 
and the farms in the vicinity being nearly all held 
by Germans, so that only three members are left on 
the field, has decided to disband and dispose of the 
church property to one of the German organizations 
lately formed. Rey. S. A. Mounts, who has been 
preaching to the Macon church in connection with 
Upland, will now unite Campbell with Upland for 
his field, 


The church at Alma is in the midst of a revival, 
the preacbing being by the pastor, Rey. A. E. 
Ricker. This has been a very difficult field but the 
pastor has held on steadily. 


The executive committee of the W. H.M. U. of 
Nebraska has mapped out the campaign for the 
coming year. Five home missionary pastors at the 
front were selected for whose support te work, Rev. 
J. B. Brown, the children’s’ missionary, being in- 
cluded in the number. Beside the amount raised 
for home missions it plans to secure $500 for the 
academies of the State, $220 for Miss Worden at the 
Santee Agency under the A. M. A. and $100 for 
church building, beside some other offerings. 

North Dakota. 

Rey. William Edwards of Rose Valley has been 
conducting nightly cottage services during the past 
three weeks. As the people are scattered on the 
prairie the pastor has to travel from one to ten 
miles to attend a meeting. At the last communion 
five united with the church on confession. 

South Dakota. 

The Congregational Club of Yankton and vicinity 

held a rally, with good attendance. Rey. J. H. 


ee 


Dixon read a paper on The Principles of Congrega- 
tionalism and Superintendent Thrall spoke on The 
Value of Congregationalism in a New State. The 
club chose a committee tO prepare a concise man- 
ual of Congregationalism that might be obtained 
at little expense and be a guide to all the churches 
in their ordinary work. 


After an extended trip through Charles Mix 
County, Superintendents Thrall and Daley attended 
the Sunday school convention at Bloomington. On~7 
their night ride of over thirty miles, after the even 
ing service, Superintendent Thrall was thrown from 
the carriage, breaking his right arm. He is now 
recovering. 


The church in Glen View, organized in 1888 with 
eight members, now has thirty. Its new building, 
costing $1,000, was dedicated Noy. 19. Superintend- 
ent Daley preached, offered the dedicatory prayer 
and raised $95, which was more than enough to 
meet the cost of incidentals. 


The Central Association was held at De Smet 
Nov. 14, 15, with sermon by Rev. C. F. Reed. There 
were addresses on Christian Union, The Religious 
Education of the Young, The Grace of God, The 
Work of the Holy Spirit and Our Sisters in Need. 
This association consists of twenty-three churches 
and over 700 members. Thirteen churches were rep- 


resented. 
PACIFIO COAST. 


Washington. 


Plymouth Church is the name given to what was 
known as the Center Street mission school of First 
Church, Tacoma. The church has been organized and 
supplied with preaching by the Y. P.S.C.E. of the 
First Church until last May, when W.S. Bixby, from 
Chicago Seminary, took charge for six months. Rev. 
B.F. Rattray has begun work there, supported jointly 
by the missionary society and partly by the En- 
deavor Society. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 


BARRON, John W., accepts call to Rapid City, S. D. 

BURNABY, Sidney A., to Southbridge, Mass. 

DEAN, oe N. T., Oxford, Mass., to Woodstock, Ct 
Accepts. 

DYER, Edward O., Whitman, Mass., to Sharon, Ct. 

ENGLAND, Elias B., Chester, N. J., to Pres. Ch , Wash- 
ington, N.J. Declines. 

HANCOCK, Joseph J., accepts call to Alexandria, S. D. 

HILLIARD, D. Lee, Verdon, Neb., to Decorah, Io. Ac- 


cepts. 
LIVINGSTON, Stephen T., South Egremont, Mass., to 
Jerby, Ct. 

LYON, F. Emory, Mondovi, Wis., to Hartland, Accepts. 

MACAYEAL, Howard S., Cambridge, Neb., to McCook. 

MACKAY, D. Sage, St. Albans, Vt., to First Pres. Ch., 
Albany, N.Y. Accepts. s 

MARTYN, David, accepts call to Cumberland Mills, Me, 

MOONEY, Warren, Coal Camp, Mo., to Tonganoxie, 
Kan. Accepts. 

PEARSE, Franklin F,, Turner, Ill., to Santa Barbara, 
Cal. Accepts. iy 

PHILLIPS, John W., Buena Park, Cal., to Bakerstield, 
Accepts. ! 

REDLON, Amos, Searboro, Me., to Allen’s Mills, Ac- 
-cepts, 

RIGGS, Charles B., Streator, Ill., to Roseville. Accepts, 

ROMINGER, Henry V., Hassalo St., Portland, Ore., to 
Plymouth Ave. Oh., Oakland, Cal. 

SARGENT, Clarence S,, Adams, Mass., to Central Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

SCOFIELD, Cyrus I., re2onsiders call to home mission- 
ary superintendency of Colorado and remains at 
Datlas, Tex. 

STUART, I. B., Milton Mills, N.H., to Alstead. Ac- 


cepts. 
TENN EY, William L., Holbrook, Mass,, to Olivet, Mich. 
Accepts. y 
WARHEN, Edgar L,, Audoyer House, tg Trinity Ch., 
North Attleboro, Mass, Accepts. i 
TOENG. Charles ih Wichita, Kan,, to Little Riyer and 
ase. 
Ordinations and Instaliations. 


ADAMS, Silas N., 7, Nov. 23, Westbrook, Me. Sermotiy 
Prof. C. J. H. Ropes; other parte, Rev. Messrs. D. M. 
Pratt, W. H, Fenn, D. D., and G. W. Reynolds. 

EDMANDS, T. Merrill, 7. Nov. 21, First Ch., Brainerd, 
Minn. Sermon, Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D. 

HOLMES, Taeodore J., i. Nov. 22, ee Mass. 
Sermon, Rey. Nehemiah Boynton; other parts, Rev. 
Edmund Dowse, D. D., D. 0. Clark, F. E. Emrich and 
L. R. Eastman. 

KIRKWOOD, William A., 0.p. Nov. 21, Parkville, N. Y. 
Sermon, Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A. J. Lyman, D. D., H. S. Bliss, W. T. Stokes 
and J. B. Clark. 

LATHROP, William G., 7. Nov. 16, North Haven, Ct. 

« Sermon, Prof. G. B. Stevens; other Puchi Rev. 
Messrs. G. W. Banks, J. E. Twitchell, D. D., Franklin 
Countryman, D. M. James and W. T. Reynolds. 

PAGE, Frederic H., 0. Nov. 23, Boston, Mass. Sermon, 
Pres. W. J. Tucker; other parts, Rev. Messrs. B. C. 
Smyth, D. D., G. A. Gordon, D. D., W. E, Barton, R. B. 
Tobey and W. H. * bright. 

SMITH, Mrs. J. H. B., 0. Nov. 20, Overbrook, Kan. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Richard Cordley, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. M, Sheldon, Linus Blakesley, D.D., and 
W. L. Byers. 

VOORHEES, Louis B., 7. Nov. 22, Groton, Mass. Ser- 
mon, Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D.D.; otber_parts, Rev. 
Messrs. J. S. Voorhees, H. C. Crane, D. S. Clark, 
D. D., ©. S. Brooks and A. S. Hudson. Pa oh 

WOODBRIDGE, Richard G., i. Nov. 9, Middléboro,, 
Mass. Sermon, Rev. S. H. Virgin D.D.; other parts, . 
Rey. Messrs. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., F. A. Warfield, 
M. C, Julien and Nehemiah Boynton. 


Resignations. 
FOSTER, Festus, Haven, Kan. 
HENNING, George W., Second Ch., Oakland, Cal. 
LEES, John W., Bradford, Vt. 

Dismissions. 


DEAN, William N. T., Oxford, Mass., Nov. 21. 
PINKERTON, William B., Waverly, Io., Nov. 8. 
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Churches Organized. 


BUCKEYE, Io., Nov. 19. Eighteen members. 
MASONVILLE, Io., Noy. 18. Twenty-nine members. 
SPRING LAKH, Io., Nov. 4. 

Miscellaneous. 

BATTEY, Richard H., will supply until | spring at 
Stephen, Mentor, Maple Bay and Fertile, Minn. ; 

CHANBY, Lucian W., has removed to Northfield, Minn. 

HOLMAN, B. H., of Lowa State Univ., is supplying Riv- 
erside Ch., Sioux City, and Greenville Mission. _ 

JAMES, William, Woodhaveu, L. 1., has been appointed 
associate superintendent of the Five Points House of 
Industry. 

JOUNSON, P. 
ministry, has accepted call to 
Claremont, Minn. i 4 

MARSH, Alfred F., Fairfield, Io., was given $100 at a 
“ visit”? from his people. : i y 

NEWELL, W. W.,is in charge of the church in Win- 
throp, Minn. : 

PEGRUM, Robert, Watertown, Ct., also received a gift 
of 4100 from members of his congregation. 

POST, Martin, Sterling, Il., has accepted leave of ab- 
sence for the winter, tendered bim by his people, and, 
with his family, will spend the winter at Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

ROBBINS, Silas W., and wifé, have returned to Hart- 
ford, Ct., after more than a year in Europe. 

ROUSB, Clarence W., Sayville, N. Y., has been advised 
by his physician to give up work for at least six 
months. 

RUSSELL, Frank, New York, N. Y. 
take charge of West End Ch., 
three months. 

SEWALL, William, will supply the church in Rogers, 
Ark., for three months. 

SMITH, Frank H.,and wife, Cambridge, Mass., received 
an upright piano asa wedding present from his people. 

WILLCOX, C. E., is preaching at Lamberton, Minn. 


A.,a young man purposing to enter the 
odye Center and 


has been invited to 
Bridgeport, Ct., for 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Fot. 
Alameda, Cal., 6 6 Newtown, Ct., — 7 
Allison, Io., 15 15 North Berkeley, Cal.,— 8 
Bangor, Me., Ham- Owosso, Mich., — 16 
mond St., 2 7 Parker, Minn., 8 10 
Beloit, Wis., 9 10 Perkins, OkL, 25 27 
Bethel, Me., 4 4 Pittsburg, Kan., — 6 
Bowdle, 8. D., — 3 Pittsford, Mich.. 3.28 
Branford, Ct., 1 3 Plainview, Minn., 17 24 
Castana, Lo., 16 16 Platteville, Wis., 20 25 
Chicago, Ill., Lincoln Portland, Ore., First, 3 5 
Park, 10 Hassalo St., no 
Concord, N.H.,South,21 27 Riceville, Io., — 5 
Council Bluffs, Io. 3 9 Rock Springs, Wyo., 4 4 
Custer, Minn., — 37 Rose Valley, N. D., Di 
Denver, Col., Plym- St. Louis, Mo., Hope, 5 10 
outh, 6 28 Memorial, 4 4 
Tabernacle, 12 San Francisco, Cal., 
East Gilead, Mich, — 3 First, Le kt 
Fairfield, Neb., 27 Fourth, 6 10 
rey Col, 5 10 Olivet, ape 
Green Ridge, Mo., 5 5 Saxton’s River, Vt.. 3 3 
Grinnell, lo., — 14 Seattle, Wn., Plym- 
Harvey, N. D., — 3 outh, 40 44 
Hebron, N. H., 5 5 Shelton, Ct., 14 21 
Henry, Il., 17 28 Sioux City, Io., May- 
Hopkins, Mich., 20 20 flower, =— ‘6 
Howard, S. D., 6 16 South Haven, Mich, — 9 
lini, U1., 4 5 Springfield, Mass., 
Indianapolis, Ind., First, 35 41 
Fellowship, — 12 Stillwater, Minn., 54. 57 
Janesville, Wis., 38 7 Tampa, Fla., Le 33 
Kennebunk, Me., 3 3 Wallingford, Vt., 2 4 
La Grange, II1., 3. 7 Warrensburg, Lil, 3 3 
Lincoln, Cal., 2 5 Westmore, Vt., 5 16 
Lincoln, Neb., First, 1 12 Wheaton City, 01., — 7 
Manson, lo., 4 9 Williston, N. D., 3.3 
Marion, lo., — 8 Williston, Vt., — 4 
Marlboro, N. H., 6 12 Windham, Vt, 66 
Masonville, Io., 25 29 Winora, Minn., First,— 15 
Morena, Cal., 5 68 Second, — i3 
New Haven, Ct., Wisner, Neb., 4 10 
Davenport, 2 4 Woolwich, Me., 4 4 
Fair Haven, 2 6 Worcester,Mass.,Lake 
Howard Ave., 2 4 View, — 3 
Redeemer, 1 8 Nine churenes with 
two or less, 7 


Conf., 584; Tot., 922. 
Total since Jan. \.- Conf., 13,866; Tot., 29,319. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
The society at Berkeley Temple, Boston, has an 
*‘ observation committee,’’ whose work it is to visit 
other societies and learn new plans and methods. 


On the day when the Iowa Convention met there 
was ordained to the ministry a young man who was 
the first boy that ever signed a junior pledge card 


An Australian society has sent letters to societies 
in different parts of the world, requesting replies. 
The intention is to devote an evening sometime to 
hearing these replies all together. 


An lowa society distributes bouquets every Satur- 
day afternoon to those employed on the railroad. 
It also provides every week in a vacant storeroom a 
sociable for the especial benefit of outsiders, and it 
hopes that in time it will be able to establish a free 
reading-room. 


The society in Howard University sent to a soldier 
in whom they had become interested supplies of 
literature to be distributed to the company of which 
he was a member. His comrades have showed their 
appreciation of the gift by making a contribution 
to the society, each one giving something. 


The constitution lately adopted by the society in 
the First Church of San Francisco makes the provi- 
sion that the report of the nominating committee 
shall be submitted to the pastor and standing com- 
mittee for their approval before it is adopted by the 
society. By the action of the church the president 
of the society is also made a member of the stand- 
ing committee. 


At the recent meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England much attention was given to the 
matter of young people’s societies. The young peo- 
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ple’s guilds have been strongly favored by the Con- 
gregational churches hitherto, but their purpose is 
chiefly a social one, and Christian Endeavor is con- 
stantly growing in favor. Rey. C. A. Berry, D.D., 
of Wolverhampton, presided at the meeting and 
stold how his own young people had, during his ab- 
sence, expressed their wish for a society with a 
religious aim, and a Christian Endeavor Society 
had been formed there. A resolution was adopted 
by the union asking the Guilds’ Council to report qn 
methods for bringing about a closer relationship 
between the churches, the guilds and the Christian 
Endeavor Societies.——Another noteworthy gather- 
ing in England was the large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing of Endeavorers in Dr. Dale’s church at Birming- 
ham, in connection with the national Sunday school 
convention. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Mr. Moody desires to thank the churches that re- 
sponded so generously to his call for aid in the re 
cent evangelistic campaign in Chicago. An aggre- 
gate of $1,264.90 was received. ' 

The gospel temperance meetings held every even- 
ing last week in Mechanics Hall, Worcesier, by 
Thomas E. Murphy, under the auspices of the 
churches, have been attended by large and enthusi- 
astic andiences. Thousands have signed the pledge. 
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Mr. Moody met, Nov. 22, a large gathering of the 
ministers and laymen of Providence, R.1.,and vicin- 
ity to arrange for an evangelistic campaign. It was 
decided that services should begin on the first day 
of the new year, and that meanwhile other eyan- 
gelists should institute preparatory services in one 
ortwo suburbs of the city. Throughout the churches 
and the community there is a spirit of expectancy 
which is accepted as a token for good. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH CONGRESS. 


New York during the past week has been 
the scene of the gathering of prominent clergy 
and laity, who by their presence and enthusi- 
asm contributed to the interest of the fifteenth 
Church Congress. The topics were vital and 
germane to present religious thought; it 
was therefore certain that opinions would 
differ largely. The congress exists for the 
untrammeled expression of opinion, held in 
check by Christian charity and set forth with 
loyalty to the church. It followed that the 
congress was a little ‘‘ parliament of reli- 
gions,” where the several widely divergent 
schools of thought contained in the limits of 
the Episcopal Church were represented. 

The opening service took largely the color 
of a memorial to Bishop Phillips Brooks, one 
of the founders of the congress, who always 
gave the full weight of his influence, enthusi- 
asm and presence to its deliberations. The 
present bishop of Massachusetts, Dr. Law- 
rence, delivered the communion address, and 
alluded to the fact that this great son of 
Massachusetts was the preacher at the last 
congress. His crowning grace was that he 
showed the world in this nineteenth century 
with such naturalness and simplicity what it 
meant to be a Christian. 

Two of the subjects discussed were of spe- 
cial interest to the Episcopal Church alone, 
The Use and Abuse of Ritual and The Duty of 
Churches of the Anglican Communion Toward 
Roman Catholic Countries. Two related to 
the moral aspects of important social reforms. 
The topic, What Shall Be Done With the Sa- 
loon, excited great publicinterest. Dr. Rains- 
ford was the center of condemnation for his 
advocacy of what has been called the “ church 
saloon.’ Robert Graham of the Church Tem- 
perance Society bitterly opposed this view, 
and advocated ‘high license. Dr. Tomkins of 
Chicago antagonized both views on the ground 
that no compromise can be made with eyil. 
He classed the fashionable clubs with saloons, 
and pleaded for sympathy with all who are 
working for temperance by. any mode. Rey. 
Percy S. Grant, who succeeds Winchester 
Donald at the Church ef the Ascension, took 
the same ground of entire prohibition of both 
the manufacture and sale of liquor as a bever- 
age. Dr. McKim explained and advocated the 
Gothenberg system, and nearly all the speak- 
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ers agreed with him that it formed a feasible 
ground for union in effort for all temperance 
workers. _ 

Another subject, Moral and Religious Train- 
ing in the Public Schools, received an equally 
earnest and able treatment by the numerous 
speakers. Some were satisfied with the pub- 
lic schools as they are. Professor Boyesen of 
Columbia College advoeated an imitation of 
the Roman Church in demanding something 
akin to the Faribault plan, 7. e., the control of 
the religious education of Protestant children 
in school buildings out of school hours; sev- 
eral other speakers indorsed this view and 
advised that Romanists be encouraged in this 
direction and not suffered to secure entire 
control of the schools, as is getting to be the 
case in New York, by the substitution of Ro- 
man Catholic for Protestant teachers. All 
agreed that the moral nature of children, if 
neglected, dies of atrophy, and the claim was 
made that more than nine-tenths of the chil- 
dren of Americans attend no Sunday school 
and presumably receive no religious training. 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie touched the deep 
root principles of education, urging the friends 
of the public school to criticise its defects, 
thereby forcing it to rise to its possible best. 

Of the speakers on the topic, What Is In- 
volved in the Sufficiency of the Bible? Drs. 
Richards of Providence and Parks of Boston 
advocated the extreme liberal view. ‘Drs. 
Walpole of the General Theological Seminary 
and Dr. Morrison of Brooklyn took moderate 
ground on the position that the church, as it 
has preserved, must, in some sense, be the in- 
terpreter of the Bible, and Rey. J. H. Elliott 
of Washington showed how the Hpiscopal 
Church at all points, but especially in her 
Prayer-book, recognized ‘‘ the most holy Word 
of God.” 

Another allied topie of great general inter- 
est, The Ethics of Doctrinal Subscription,” 


_ was treated by Dr. Winchester Donald, who 


defended the clergy of his church from the 
charge of dishonesty. Rey. Mr. Hodges of 
Pittsburg and Dr. Shipman of New York 
took a liberal conservative view, holding that 
if a man were convinced that he had found 
truth to differ from his standards, he should, 
after due thought, either resign his position 
or declare his view of truth fully and leave 
the church to put him out, if it was necessary. 
His first duty was to truth, not to creed or 
church. Nearly all the speakers thought the 
Episcopal Church wise in making facts the 
basis of subscription, in requiring belief in 
the Bible, sacraments and the historic episco- 
pate, without giving any theory of inspiration, 
regeneration or apostolical succession. 


Fr. E. W. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, 


A slowly increasing audience ultimately 
filled Pilgrim Hall last Monday morning and 
listened attentively to a paper on The Suc- 
cessful Prayer Meeting from Dr. W. N. Brod- 
beck of Brookline. The speaker characterized 
the prayer meeting as an excellent place for 
the pews to react on the pulpit-—a training 
school where church members may exercise 
their spiritual gifts and express their aspira- 
tions for a higher life. He emphasized the 
necessity of thorough preparation, variety, in- 
formality, spontaneity and enthusiasm, and 
suggested the commemoration of church fes- 
tivals and other special occasions and the use 
of a question box. 

Helpful methods were suggested by several 
other pastors present. Dr. Smith . Baker 
thought that the better place for the pastor’s 
remarks was at the close rather than the be- 


ginning of the meeting. Rev. Nehemiah Boyn-— 


ton suggested as a means of creating a favora- 
ple atmosphere that the pastor be the first one 
there, ready to greet each person entering; 
and, as an excellent way of drawing out the 


- 
ee 
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members, that he ask for reports from any who 
are engaged in Christian work outside the 
ehurch. Rey. G. R. Merrill, D. D., of Minne- 
apolis reported that his prayer meeting is in 
the hands of a committee who provide leaders 
from among the members, and that the pastor 
simply attends as one of the brethren, listens, 
is instructed, but often takes no part. Rev. 
Ellis Mendell and Drs. Hazen, Horr and Pat- 
rick also spoke. 


BOSTON OONGREGATIONAL CLUB, 


The meeting last Monday evening was of 
exceptional interest, owing first to the stirring 
and able paper on the Hawaiian situation, by 
Rey. W. B. Oleson, whose long experience as 
a teacher in the Sandwich Islands enabled 
him to sketch with great accuracy and clear- 
ness the salient features of their political his- 
tory for the last twenty years. He made a 
strong plea for control of the islands by the 
United .States, and pointed out plainly the 
error in the contemplated restoration of the 
queen. 4 

The main address of the evening, by Hon. 
S. B. Capen, was a vigorous setting forth of 
the responsibility of the Christian citizen in 
political affairs. He alluded first to the perils 
confronting us in the quality of much of the 
immigration, in the saloon and social evils. 
Such being the situation the Christian should 
study intelligently, attend the caucus, vote, 
have regard to the character of the candidate 
and be ready to take office himself. Mr. Capen 
then referred to the movement for municipal 
reform now taking shape in this city, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that if the good men 
would stand again much could be accom- 
plished in all our great cities. 

The speaking was continued by J. W. Baer, 
who pledged the support ofthe Y. P. S.C. E. 
to every effort to promote good citizenship, 
by Hon. J.M. W. Hall, who outlined what had 
been done in Cambridge, by Gen. J. L. Swift 
and by others. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, NOV. 24, 


Miss Abby B. P. Walley led the meeting, 
and in connection with the Ninety-first Psalm 
told the legend of St. Peter’s sending out two 
angels, one to bring back the petitions and 
the other the thanksgivings that were offered. 
The burden of petitions proving much the 
heavier taught a lesson of thanksgiving and 
of the desirable attitude for the Christian, to 
listen for God’s voice. ~ 

A request for special prayer from Mrs. Mary 
Tyler Gray, who upon the eve of sailing from 
New York, returning to her home in Africa, 
had lost her eldest daughter from diphtheria, 
met a teuder résponse. A letter was. read 
from Miss Cornelia Judson of Matsuyama, 
Japan, whose name was upon the calendar for 
the day, and special prayer was again offered 
for all the nissionaries in Japan. 

Rey. G. A. Ford of Sidon, Syria, made an 
address upon work in that country. His mis- 
sion, although now under Presbyterian aus- 
pices, was in its beginning and for many years 
a part of the work of the American Board. 
The name of the young missionary from Som- 
erville who has just gone to Madura, given 
last week as Miss Martha Sampson, is Miss 
Ella F. Samson. 


—=_— 


PROFESSOR PEASE LAID TO REST. 


The funeral of Professor Pease, which 
occurred at Andover on Thursday of last 
week, called together a large and sympa- 
thetic assembly, including a numerous dele- 
gation from his recent Malden parish and 
many clergymen from Boston and _ vicin- 
ity, also President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
his predecessor in office. He was the only 
professor in the history of the seminary who 
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had ever died while in office, with the single 
exception of the gifted and beloved Bela B. 
Edwards (in 1852), whose life and labors 
Professor Park commemorated in a memorial 
sermon, preached in the old ‘‘ Bartlet Chapel ” 
and: still remembered by many, on ‘“That 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” In genius for 
scholarship, ardent love of learning and 
attractive traits of personal character Pro- 
fessor Pease resembled that good man, but 
unlike him he was not permitted to perform 
any service in his professorship, his only 
public appearance in the seminary being 
when he delivered his inaugural discourse, 
nine weeks before, in the same chapel from 
which he was now borne to his last resting 
place, just across the path from the grave of 
Professor Edwards. 

Twelve students from the seminary acted 
as bearers, and Professors Moore, Churchill, 
Harris and Smyth participated in the services. 
The students also sent to Mrs. Pease and her 
son a memorial expressing their deep sym- 
pathy and their affectionate regard for the 
character of her husband. The weekly prayer 
meeting on the evening before the funeral 
was turned into a memorial service, and 
Professor Moore paid a worthy tribute to his 
colleague, 


QOURXENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 


The December Popular Science Monthly sug- 
gests that ‘‘an advance of science is more 
wanted today in the sphere of conduct than in 
the mechanical arts. We could get on very 
well for the next quarter of a century without 
traveling any faster, or without any further 
cheapening of cotton goods; but every day we 
feel, directly or indirectly, the need of greater 
wisdom in the conduct of life, for daily we 
suffer either through our own errors or those 
of others.” 

The American Unitarian Association re- 
cently issued a Book of Prayer and Praise. 
Rev. M. J. Savage does not like the result, as 
is indicated by his letter in the Christian 
Register: ‘There is not one single service in 
the book which I could use without cutting 
or omitting. . . . For myself, I must say that 
I cannot and will not use phrases as to human 
nature and God, and the'‘conditions of our 
approach to God, that seem to me to hurt the 
honor of both. . . . To pay for a book like this 
out of funds contributed by all the churches 
comes pretty near, at any rate, to being ‘ taxa- 
tion without representation.’’’ Rev. John W. 
Chadwick believes there is too much self- 
abasement in some of the services: ‘In my 
congregation there are not many miserable 
sinners. .. . I should call the Book of Prayer 
and Praise ‘a book for the encouragement of 
Unitarians in liturgical habits, with a view to 
their betaking themselves quickly tothe bosom 
of the Episcopal Church.’”’? Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness repudiates the book as an authoritative 
statement of Unitarian belief. If it is, he 
says, be has been teaching something that is 
not Unitarianism. He does not think that the 
Unitarians generally believe ‘‘that God has 


redeemed us through Jesus Christ His Son, or ° 


that we desire Him to receive our prayers 

. . through Jesus Christ our Lord: Again, 
I do not think that at Thanksgiving we bless 
God, ‘above all, for His inestimable love in 
the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ or that ‘in the name of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ,’ we beseech God ‘to forgive us 
all that is past,’ or that we may serve God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.”’ 

A secon trenchant article on The Baptist 
Educational Problem, by Prot. E. H. Johnson, 
appears in the Hwaminer. He: affirms that 
“no legal device can secure a denominational 
institution to the service of the faith which 
foundedit. Experience at Andover and Union 
shows that not so much as a theological school 


hes 


can be anchored fast. ... Moral control is 
the only effective control, and the one condi- 
tion of complete and secure moral contro) is 
that every generation of Baptists should pro- 
vide for the needs of its institutions. ... To 
provide education is a costly beneficence. Of 
late we have not been paying the price at 
Rochester or at Brown, and in just that pro- 
portion our influence is declining at both in- 
stitutions. . . . Wecontrol a college while we 
foot its bills. Otherwise we lose control, all 
charter provisions to the contrary, notwith- 
standing.” 

Horace Bushnell is the theme of reminis- 
cences by Rey. Dr. C. B. Crane, in the Stand- 
ard. Concerning Dr. Bushnell’s abiding place 
in the ranks of great American theologians, 
he says: “ Let any man read again the works 
of Dr. Bushnell, he will be surprised at his 
anticipation of the best that is spoken and 
written today. Nor are there many moderns 
who can equal the powerful utterance of that 
majestic thinker. Titanic force throbs in his 
wondrous sentences. He was the radiant ant 
resolute herald of our new age. He opened 
the paths in which walk the prophets and 
apostles who inspire the thought and com- 
mand the faith of the children of light.’’ 

The Christian Advocate says that the charges 
made against Boss McKane of Gravesend cer- 
tainly are serious and some of them, if prop- 
erly authenticated, will bring him under tbe 
restrictions of certain of the disciplinary rules 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but it ex- 
presses its surprise, “if the charges stated 
are proven to be true, that he has not long ago 
been brought before a committee-and tried.” 


ABROAD, 


The British Weekly cites the following from 
Dr. Joseph Parker’s new book, None Like It: 
A Plea for the Old Sword, in which that bril- . 
liant divine controverts especially the views 
recently set forth by Robert F. Horton, D. D., 
in Verbum Dei: ‘It is really a mistake to sup- 
pose. that Unbelief is standing outside the 
ring fence of Faith, sobbing out its tender 
heart and begging Christian scholars to ex- 
plain how, in Samuel, David took from the 
king of Zobah 1,700 horsemen, and how, in 
Chronicles, he took from the same king, ap- 
parently on the saine occasion, 1,000 chariots 
and 7,000 horsemen. Dear, sweet, guileless 
Unbelief is quite prepared to enter the church 
and enjoy the sacraments if only the number 
of horses could be made the same in one book 
as it is in the other. No, no, that is not the 
measure of Unbelief. That is only where Un- 
belief begins. When he has been satisfied re- 
specting the horse and his rider, the docile in- 
fidel will say, ‘And how are the dead raised 
up, and with what body do they come?’ Do 
not imagine that the delightful infidel, that 
pet of all juveniles, is only waiting to see the 
Hexateuch properly dated and properly signed 
in erder that he may adopt the creeds and 
idolize ‘ the historic episcopate.’ ”’ 

Recent parliamentary investigations of the 
acts of the Indian government show that the 
efforts of Parliament to restrict and prohibit 
state regulated vice in India have been set at 
naught by the defiance of the Anglo-Indian 
officials. The wrath of the radical Nonecon- 
formists is rising, in consequence, and at this 
session of Parliament Mr. Gladstone will have 
to make a stand.. Says the Methodist Times: 
‘A resolution in the House of Commors, 
couched in: the strongest terms, must make it 
quite plain to the traitors and conspirators in 
India that they are, indeed, ‘found out,’ that 
their infamies must cease at once, and that if 
they are not sent to prison they escape only — 
through the excessive indulgence of the Eng- 
lish people. When this matter is finally set- 
tled, it will be necessary to enter upon a de- 
liberate and exhaustive investigation of the — 
policy and methods of those who misrepre- i 
sent us in India. Their attitude on the opiunr 
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question, the gross insults they have just flung 
at Christian missionaries in China, the deadly 
liquor trade which they encourage in every 
direction, as well as the almost incredible way 
in which they have sought to defy the authority 
of England in the interests of masculine lust, 
indicate that the existing government of India 
is so corrupt that it must without delay be 
ended or mended.”’ 
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EDUCATION, 

— Rey. James R. Day, D. D., of New York 
City has been chosen chancellor of Syracuse 
University. 

— Rev. George Hodges of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has accepted his call to. the deanship of the 
Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

—— Harvard University will receive all the 
printed books relating to history, voyages and 
travel and all the maps owned by the late 
Francis Parkman. 

— Yale University will receive $20,000 from 
the estate of Mrs. E. B. Eldridge of Yarmouth 
Port for the founding of the Battell professor- 
ship of music; also $24,000 for two fellowships 
and $15,000 for the library fund. 


— The faculty and students of Drury Col- 
lege held an enthusiastic meeting Novy. 21 and 
made pledges amounting to $5,000 toward the 
sum needed to secure Dr. Pearsons’s gift. Dr. 
Henry Hopkins of Kansas City and Drs. J. H. 
George and E. B. Webb from St. Louis were 
present, and then proceeded to a canvass of 
the city of Springfield. 

— Some question has arisen as to the con- 
tinuance of the New England Assembly at 
Lakeview, Mass., since it closed last season 
withadebt. We are glad to learn that it will 
Open next summer as usual, continuing from 
July 10 to 24. Of the debt of $700 the larger 
part has been subscribed. It is hoped that 

the friends of this useful institution will show 
- their appreciation by making up the remainder. 


— The number of students now in attend- 
ance on Pacific University and Tualatin Acad- 
emy at Forest Grove, Ore., is 142, a substantial 
gain over the same date last year. The most 
encouraging feature is the strong sentiment 
which now prevails in favor of complete col- 
legecourses. Theinstitution has always stood, 
in the Pacific Northwest, for liberal and thor- 
ough work, and recently it has taken a decided 
step forward in the revision and strengthen- 
ing of its courses. The increased requirements 
for admission will temporarily lessen the num- 
ber in the college, but the academy classes 
preparing for college have been more than 
trebled in numbers. 
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Persons who have an abundance of reading 
matter in their homes can hardly conceive 
how the gift of books and magazines, especially 
if they are illustrated, are needed and appreci- 
ated by the Indians atthe West. Thechildren 
read and ré-read them until they literally drop 
to pieces. To fill the eyes of these Indian ) outh 
with pictures of the triumphs of Christian civi- 
lization and to kindle their hearts witb stories 
‘of the sweetness of home life and the pur- 
suits and pleasures of white children is to do 
an educational work of incalculable value, 
Miss Frances C. Sparbhawk, chairman of this 
department of Indian work, is trying to sup- 
ply the reading-rooms of eighty schools with 
the right kind of literature and earnestly so- 
licits the co-operation of Christian people. 
She has secured reduced rates from many of 
the best publishing houses and is ready to put 

_ any one incommunication with a given school. 
Her address is Salisbury Point, Mass. 
pA SR ais aa ae . 

Prominent representatives of different de- 
nominations indorse the meeting at Trinity 
Church Chapel next Sunday evening at 7.30,in 
the interests of Tuskegee Institute. Dr. Don- 
ald and Principal Washington will speak and 
colored students will sing. 
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HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Mrs. Horace Cousens, Newton Centre...........- $2.00 
James Tolles, New Haven, Ct........cececensees - 100 
W.H. Homan, Topsfield. 00 
A Maine Lady bi 00 
VAN EOTT GING poe tenincanis hides nmin agen itala cattle auaetase ‘ 

Rev. B.'N. Seymour, Washington, D.C...5...... 2.00 


This morning’s mail brings this Jetter—the case is 
typical of many this fall—what shall we say? 


Iam one of those home missionaries with a large fam- 
ily and an inadequate salary, finding it very hard to 
make ends meet. I dread to think of giving up the 
pepe which is meat and drink to me, but I have other 

ebts also which must be paid, Could you put me on 
the “‘ missionary list’ ? 
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OBITUARIES. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE A, MEANS,* 


In these days, when all the wicked and dreadful hap- 
enings of society are BG DOressrenty forced on our at- 
ention, how is the world to grow better, how is it to 
be saved from the great tide of selfishness and worldli- 
ness, unless it fix its attention, at least for a little, upon 
contemporary realities of Christian experience? That 
which has transpired in far off ages, or in a less remote 
past under conditions widely different from ours, has 
not the power to on ourane and inspire that pee ie to 
a life lived in the midst of the same influences that have 
tried and shaped our characters. 

A thoroughly good action is always a wholesome and 
helpful thing to contemplate. But far more helpful 
and encouraging is a thoroughly pure, useful, cheerful 
life in its blessed continuity. It is to such a life that 
the writer of the present sketch rejoices to call atten- 
tion. A life that from first to last, even into the sixty- 
eighth year, was a sweet and blessed influence to all 
who knewit. From her earliest years Mrs. Means was 
religious. It was simply ber nature to be devout, to go 
forth in reverence to all high things. But she was also 
intensely human. Her religion was not of the type 
that holds itself away from the world in its dread of con- 
tamination, but of the kind that spontaneously goes 
out to the life that is nearest in faithful love and help- 
ful ministry. 

In her twenty-fourth year Miss Charlotte A. Johnson 
married Rey. James H. Means, then beginning his min- 
istry as the successor of Dr. Codman in the old Second 
Church of Dorchester. And the house she then en- 
tered, near the meeting house, was hér home from that 
time to the day of her death. During the thirty years 
of Dr, Means’s ministry her life, a most happy one in 
its domestic relations, was devoted to the work that 
she believed herself to have undertaken conjointly with 
him. Nothing that had to do with the welfare of that 
large but sympathetic device was uninteresting to her, 
It was part of the work to be done for the Master, and 
that was enough. 

But her sympathies and usefulness were not by any 
means eophned to the parish, Those whom she had 
once cared for she never forgot, no matter how far 
their lives might be separated from hers by distance or 
circumstance. And quiet streams of personal helpful- 
ness were continually finding their way from that Dor- 
chester parsonage, not only to those near at hand but 
to those, also, who had moved to the far West To 
quote the words of one who was always with her and 
who knew her best, ‘(It seemed as impossible to check 
her impulse to lift other people’s burdens as to im- 
prison an ever flowing river.” 

Nor was her intellect neglected in the midst of this 
practical activity. From her girlhood she had been 
fond of reading and cherished for herself a high stand- 
ard in the direction of mental culture. As with the 
friends, so was it with the thoughts that came her way 
as she passed through the world. A firm, loving grasp 
was laid upon each. Once a possession, always a pos- 
session, seems to have been her mottv. And in her ma- 
turer years she gave to- the world, in three little vol- 
umes, her treasury of inspiring and comforting words 
chosen from a variety of authors. Though not original 
with her, these were a reflection of her many-sided ex- 
periences. They had been admitted, one by one, to her 
collection because they had met some personal want, or 
had happily expressed some truth that experience had 
taught her. 

She was always a most delightful person to meet, full 
of vivacity and geniality, ever ready with a smile that 
filled the room with sunshine. Her sense of humor 
never Jost its keenness, and it was difficult to find the 
subject in which she was not interested. 

What was the secret of this life? In answering such 
a question we, at the present day, are inclined to look 
closely at the external surroundings, to inquire as to he- 
redity and early associations. And sometimes we think 
we have got to the bottom of things by this method. 
Certainly the life we have been considering was fortu- 
nately placed. Heredity and early association did 
much for her. A mother whose life was, in its self- 
forgetfulness and devoted love, the counterpart of hers; 
a father whose meat and drink it was to lend a helping 
hand to the poor and the unfortunate; a companion for 
life whose business it was to save men from themselves 
and lift them to a higher plane of living and thinking— 
why should not a life be pure and helpful and beautiful 
with such antecedents and such encouragements? 

But there is another side. Mrs. Means was for many 

ears a sufferer from illness to an extent that would 

ave been a sufficient excuse, as the world goes, for the 
concentration of all her sympathies upon herself, But 
nothing could make her self-absorbed. The more she 
was tried, personally, the more her heart occupied it- 
self with the joys and sorrows of other people. And 
always the triumph seemed an easy one. 

This was not simply temperament. It was an abiding, 
deep-seated trust in the love and wisdom of God as 
made known to her in Christ. He was her Saviour, He 
was her Father, in whose hands was her destiny. Early 
in life she committed herself to Him without reserva- 
tion, and she never doubted His ability and faithful- 
ness. Thus she combined in her life the peace and joy 
of the quietest with the activity of the earnest philan- 
thropist. It was, indeed, a many-sided character, and 
each phase of it sent forth a pure, inspiring ray to those 
who knew it. It cannot be expected that a sketch like 
this will communicate much to the outside world, But 
wherever it meets the eye of one who is trying to follow 
the higher ideals it may give some glow of pleasure, a 
little lifting of the heart, at the thought of another way- 
farer who has led a strong and beautiful life and en- 
tered into the rest prepared for such. : 


MRS. NATHANIEL NORTON, 


Mrs. Norton’s maiden name was Salley Ann Getty. 
She was born in Salem, N. Y., March 27, 1812, and died 
at 361 Washington Bd., Chicago, Ill., Oct. 31. She was 
converted and united with the Presbyterian church 
under the preaching of Rev. Lemuel Hall,in Hamburg, 


* Born March 20, 1826; died Oct. 28, 1893. 
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N, Y.,in her seventeenth year. Shemoved to Sharon, Ill. 
She was married to Nathaniel Norton in 1838. They moved 
to Chicago in the fa!l of 1847 and united with the Third 
Presbyterian Church. be: 
church at the time of her death. rs. Norton was a 
very devoted and faithful Christian. Her convictions 
were deep rooted, her views of Scripture truth clear, 
and ber hold upon them positive and strong. 

Prayer was her delight and stronghold. She carried 
el) her cares and interests into the closet, and tarried 
there till the light and strength she needed came. She 
presented to give proof of God’s grace in her heart by 

er daily work. Her faith was of the working, aggressive 
kind, and kept her hands and feet busy in a ministry of 
\cheer and sympathy and help to the poor and unfortunate 
and distressed. In her early days she was connected 
with almost every board in the city for administerin 
Christian charities. She was especially interested an 
active in hospital work, and at the time of her death 
was a member of the board of the Presbyterian Hospital, 
where from its origin she has rendered effective service. 
She was warmly identified with the W. C. T. U. work 
and the woman’s board of her own church, and other 
benevolent organizations. Her Christian experience 
was of sunny, hopeful cast. She rested. firmly in the 
supreme authority of God’s Word and fed and feasted her 
soul continually upon its precious truths all through her 
long poe mage: And at last, having wrought earnestly 
and wellin the Master’s vineyard, heard a voice saying, 
“Come up higher.” But as sometimes the luminous 
sun sinks below the horizon but bathes the sky with un- 
wonted splendors, the gates swung quietly open for 
her and on her face as she passed in to meet her Lord 
was the radiance of the glad eternal morning. 


ERASTUS FITCH BROWN. 


For many years a well-known lawyer of the city of 
New York, passed away Noy. 16. For three years he 
had been prostrated by an illness resulting from an 
attack of pneumonia. e was born in Hamilton, in the 
Bermuda Islands, on Oct. 8, 1830. His grandfather, 
Erastus Fitch Brown, was born at Windsor, Ct., and 
was graduated from Yale College in the class of 1801. 
His father, Erastus Fitch Brown, and his mother, Sarah 
Kingsland Ketchum, resided in Bermuda, and, upon 
their death, at the age of thirteen years he came to 
New York and made his home with his uncle, the late 
Edgar Ketchum. Being one of a family of lawyers, he 
naturally inherited a love for the profession, and, from 
his admission to the bar, in the year 1868, until the weak- 
ness of long continued illness prevented, he was con- 
dee el engaged before the courts in important litiga- 
ions. 

In 1853 he married Caroline Platt Kenyon, who, with a 
son and daughter, survives him. His son, Edgar K, 
Brown, was for a number of years his associate in the 
practice of the law, and his daughter, Margaret E., is 
the wife of Rev. Jabez Backus of Westport, Ct. Mr. 
Brown was an ardent anti-slavery man and an active 
worker in the Republican party during its early strug- 

les. For a number of years he was president of the 

oard of trustees of the Harlem Library, one of the old- 
est public libraries of the country. He was one of the 
founders of the Pilgrim Congregational Church of Har- 
lem (New York City), occupying at various times almost 
every official position in its government. The loving 
and tender words spoken at his funeral service by his 
pastor, Rey, Dr. Virgin, were but a just and fitting trib- 
ute to the memory of a noble Christian life. 


MRS. W. G. SCHOPPE, 


Ida H. Schoppe, wife of Rev. W. G. Schoppe, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, Helena, Mont., was 
born in Bangor, Me. From her earliest years she was 
an active Christian worker, and after her marriage gave 
herself to the service of Christ in connection with her 
husband’s parishes in Pepperell, Dorchester and Charles- 
town, Mass., with such untiring devotion and complete 
self-sacrifice that her health became impaired. It was 
hoped a change of climate might bung renewed vigor, 
but events proved otherwise. During Jess than a 
residence in Helena she endeared herself to all who 
knew her. Not only to the husband and two daughters 
but to the church and community has come a sense of 
great loss. Her last hours were calm and peaceful, 
and on the evening of Noy. 13 she fell asleep in Jesus in 
the fortieth year of her age. 


ADDISON SOUTHWORTH. 


Mr. Southworth died in Lynn, Oct, 31, at the age of 85 
Ts. and 29 dys. He was born in West Fairlee, Vt. Oct.2, 
808. He came to Lynn in 1836, connecting himself with 

the First Congregational Church in 1838, then under the 
pastorate of the noted Parsons Cooke. He severed his 
relations in 1846 to assist in the formation of the Con- 
gregational church at Swampscott, and was active here 
until 1859, when he united with the Central Congrega- 
tional Chureh at Lynn. Since this date he has held the 
office as deacon. In the Sabbath school he served as 
superintendent and was teacher until feebleness caused 
him to retire from active work. His whole life cone 44 
tied his profession, and his desire for many months 
during failing strength was to be with his Saviour in 
his heavenly home. 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., | 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


—— Sir John Gorst has been elected rector 
of Glasgow University. 


—— Rev. Dr. John G. Paton is addressing 
large audiences in England. 


— Prof. John Caird has been appointed 
Professor Jowett’s suceessor as master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. ; 


— The London Methodist Council has de- 
manded the immediate establishment of state 
courts of conciliation and arbitration. 


—- Glasgow recently discovered that seven 
hundred of those who kept open shop in that 
city on Sunday were not Scotchmen. 


—— London Congregationalists are organiz- 
ing a club which will have a suite of rooms in 
Memorial HalJ, where conferences may be 
held, papers read, letters written, cigars and 
pipes smoked and refreshments served. 


—— Glasgow Congregationalists have organ- 
ized a society, called the Congregational 
Church Society, which has for its supreme 
object ‘the regular and systematic culture of 
the devout life, the revival of worship and of 
the reverent observance of Christian ordi- 


nances in families and in the congregations ~ 


of Christ’s flock.’ 


— Principal James Morison of the Evan- 
gelical Union Theological Seminary, Glasgow, 
is dead. From the first year of his pastorate 
he had a hard battle to fight for the doctrine 
of the universality of Christ’s atonement, and 
the battle lasted twenty years. Now a hun- 
dred churches, practically Congregational in 
polity and doctrine, stand erect as the out- 
come of his pioneer work. 


— The Archbishop of Canterbury in a re- 
cent address denounced the Ritualists who 
depreciated the Reformation, asking: 


Was it a time to be fingering the trinkets of 
Rome when Rome was denying, not the power 
—that would be hopeless—but the authority of 
the English Chureh with an audacity never 
known before? Was it a time to be introduc- 
ing among ‘‘our simple ones”’ the devotional 
life of such a body? And was it a time to 
Tun down the masculine sense and the unsur- 
passed knowledge and the keen historic in- 
sight of our reformers ? 


— A portion of the reports of the British 
Royal Labor Commission on the state of the 
laborer in Holland says: 


The old forms of religious belief, closely 
bound up as they are with the moral ideals of 
the people, are already losing their hold on 
the national life. There can be little doubt. 
that the clergy of the various Protestant 
bodies are partly responsible for this decline. 
Their position of narrow orthodoxy has kept 


them aloof from the current of thought which . 


they stigmatize as ‘‘free thinking,’ and ex- 
cept in the performance of their official duties 
they come little into contact with the life of 
the people. The place which religious mat- 
ters have till lately held in popular esteem is 
now left vacant altogether, or is being filled 
either by socialism, properly so called, or by 
the development of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the direction of what in other coun- 
tries would be called Christian, socialism. 
The devotion displayed by the Catholic clergy 
to the interests of the working classes, and 
the great powers of organization which they 
possess, render a wide extension of their influ- 
ence probable in the near future. 


— The following from the Methodist Times 
shows how the ‘forward movement” grows 
in England: : 

A’ very remarkable step has just been taken 
in Hampshire. The free churches of that 


county have met and established a free church 
federation, with the object of uniting all evan- 


' gelical free churches in the county upon ques- 


tions of common interest. They propose to 
establish a free church association in every 
town, and, as far as possible, in every village in 
the county. This association will be grouped 
into district Nonconformist councils and a cen- 
tral county council or federation, It is pro- 
posed immediately to establish, first, an evan- 
gelizing agency, for the propagation of evan- 
gelical truth, irrespective of denominational 
distinctions; second, lectureships for the edu- 
cation of the people in our common free church 
history and principles; third, a committee of 
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privileges, to render advice and support in all 
cases of local oppression and injustice; fourth, 
a servants’ registry bureau, by which Noncon- 
formist servants can be introduced into situa- 
tions where their religious principles will be 
respected. The delegates of the churches sat 
for two days, in the course of which they con- 
stituted this important federation. 
ie a 

These handsome bequests are to accrue to 
our benevolent societies from the estate of the 
late Mrs. Ellen Battell Eldridge of Yarmouth: 
$10,000 each to the A. B.C. F.M., A. H.M.S., 
W. B. M., A. M. A. and the Massachusetts 
Board of Ministerial Aid. The Congregational 
cburch in Yarmouth receives $3,000. 

—_— 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


REV. GEORGE COTTON PARTRIDGE, 


Formerly well known in Massachusetts, died in 
Batavia, Ill., Nov. 8, at the age of eighty. He wasa 
native of Hattield, of honored and pious ancestry, a 
graduate of Amherst and Andover, tutor at Amherst, 
and successively pastor in Nantucket, Brimfield and 
Greenfield. He went to Illinois in 1854, had a six 
years’ pastorate in Batavia and, upon the failure of 
his voice, engaged in business. He was a schol- 
arly, courteous, Christian gentleman and minister 
of the o]d school. 


Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BRADLEE—BENT—In Milton, Nov. 22, by Rev. A. K. 
Teele, D. D., Charles Bradlee and Annie M. Bent, all 
of Milton. 

FAY—FOWLER—In Quechee, Vt , Nov. 1, by Rev. Pres- 
cott Fay, William Eastman Fay, M.D., son of the 
officiating clergyman, and Mrs. Louise Collingham 
Fowler, both of Boston. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-fwecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


GOODENOUGH—In New Haven, Ct., Nov. 20, S. H. 
Goodenough of the class of 795, Yale College, and son 
of Rey. A. Goodenough of Winchester, Ct. 

GOULD—In Chelsea, Novy. 17, Elizabeth Cheever, wife 
of John A, Gould, aged 68 yrs., 10 mos. 

HOOKER—In Roxbury, Noy. 16, Mrs. Martha Vinal, 
wife of the late Rev. Henry B. Hooker of this city, 
aged 87 yrs., 7 mos. 

JOHNSON—In Medfield, Nov. 10, Moses H, Johnson, 
aged 73 yrs., 3 mos. 

LONGLEY—In Belvidere, Ill., Nov. 14, Mrs. Martha R., 
wife of Rev. M. M. Longley, aged 69 yrs. 

TROWBRIDGE—In New Haven, Ct., Nov. 24, Ezekiel 
H. Trowbridge, aged 75 yrs. 

WILLEY—In Newfield, N. J., suddenly, Oct. 24, Rev. 
Charles Willey, a retired clergyman, aged 78 yrs. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS TO WASHINGTON 
¥ROM Bosron.+Pursuing the policy which has been 
so successfully maintained during the past few win- 
ters, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
a series of two pleasure tours from Boston to Wash- 
ington for the winter and spring of 1893-4. These 
tours have won great popularity on account of the 
universal interest which attaches to the national 
capital, the low rates, convenient limits and liberal 
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conditions which the tickets bear. The dates of 
leaving are Monday evening, Dec. 25, 1893, and April 
2,1894,6 Pp. M., from Park Square Station, using the 
favorite Fall River Line. The tourists will reach 
Boston on return trip Saturday morning, Dec. 30, 
1893, and April 7, 1894. The rate for these tours will 
be $25 from Boston, covering all necessary expenses: 
A tourist agent and chaperon will accompany each 
tour and render valuable service to the participants. 
For tickets, itineraries and full information call on 
or address Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


THE Glenwood range, made by the Weir Stove Co., 
of Taunton, Mass., is pronounced by expert stove 
men the finest in the market today, while house- 
keepers who use it are continually surprised at the 
new possibilities it develops. 


APTER SCARLET FEVER. 


Left With an Abscess in 
One Ear. 


HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA EFFECTS A 
PERFECT GURE. 


“Tn the fall of 1889 the members of our 
household were aftlicted with scarlet fever. 
Charlie, three years old, was left with an 


Abscess in One Ear 

which affected his hearing. The ab- 
scess grew worse, it discharged freely and the 
matter was quite offensive. We were obliged 
to use a syringe twice a day. After more than 
a year physicians decided that it might take 
years to heal the abscess, and it was likely he 
would 


Always be Deaf. 

This was a great sorrow to us, and almost dis- 
couraged we wrote a letter of inquiry to C. I. 
Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.\ They replied stat- 
ing that others similarly afflicted had been 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, so we decided 
to give it to our boy. There was a great 
change for the better before he had taken two 
bottles of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The result has been more than we dared to 
hope for. It has not only effected a perfect 
cure and healed the abscess but has restored 
his hearing. We feel very thankful to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’’ RANDALL M. Foss, East 
Limington, Me. 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, bil- 
iousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


AS TO OPEN FIRES. 


The time has come when it is no longer neces- 
sary to urge the importance of open fireplaces. 
There is only one opinion now on this subject; 
every builder, owner and tenant stipulates for 
open fires in every room in the house. 

It is a wise insistence. 
comfort, ventilation, health and economy com- 
bined: The fashion now revived, it has come to 


The open fire means 


\! stay. 
ANY With every open fire there must be the wood 
=I It mi mantel, The important word in this connection 


is that we are handling the wood mantel business 
of New England today as it has never been done 
before. 

New styles weekly, Four exhibition rooms filled to overflowing. 


Over 100 pattern 


to choose from, including Renaissance, Byzantine, Colonial, Queen Anne, Columbian, ete: | 


Your choice from a dozen woods. 
lowest prices in this country. 


Prompt delivery and, most important of all, the 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL SIREET. 


SOUTH SIDE BOSTON 
& MAINE DEPOT. 
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THE BUSINESS. OUTLOOK. 


At this writing the terms of the tariff 
changes proposed by the Democratic majority 
of the ways and means committee are not fully 
known. Continued apprehension as to the 
nature of the proposed changes weighs heavily 
upon business interests, especially here in the 
East. Given an early settlement of this tariff 
problem, and the managers of the great dis- 
tributing trades are ready to place large orders 
to keep the mills busy next spring and sum- 
mer. There is no hope of any considerable re- 
covery before the end of the winter or the 
early spring in many important lines of man- 
ufacture. 

The large auction sale in New York recently 
of the products of many New England cotton 
mills is declared to have been very satisfac- 
tory in point of attendance, prices, volume of 
demand and spirit of the buyers. These great 
auctious are sharp and very real tests of the 
markets, and this latest test discloses consid- 
erable strength, with asuggestion of buoyancy, 
in a few special lines of goods. 

The surplus reserve of the banks continues 
to pile up by millions each week, and in New 
York, on Novy. 25, was in excess of $70,000,000. 
Rather more employment for this vast accu- 
mulation is noticed, particularly from specu- 
lative sources. Abnormally low rates of in- 
terest necessarily involve abnormally high 
prices for certain grades of bonds aud stocks. 
This large and persistent demand for the very 
fiest-class investment bonds and stocks has 
not failed to induce some parallel speculative 
demand for stocks and bonds of a lower grade, 
and so there are evidences of a slow broaden- 
ing of speculation, 

Poor earnings on New England railroads 
are leading to some expectations of lower 
prices for, and perhaps reduced dividends on, 
‘he shares of such properties. The Boston & 
Maine has reported its severe loss for the 
quarter ending Sept. 30, and it is known that 
all the other roads have fared about as badly. 
Railroad managers are endeavoring to offset 
the decreased earnings by sharp economies in 
all directions. Construction work and im- 
provements are being postponed, traiu service 
is being reduced, and in many ways expenses 
are being put on the closest scale. 

Deterred by poor railroad earnings in all 
parts of the country, by numerous business 
failures, by agitation of the tariff changes, the 
stock markets have made no substantial gains 
in any broad way. Prices rally now and then, 
but do not move in any way significant of a 
boom. If any inference as to the outlook for 
trade were to be drawn from the stock market, 
it would be that radical or rapid improvement 
is still a thing of the future. 

i <a 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 
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School Bonds 
l 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- : 
ments.. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 

Write us for further 
information. 


The Provident 
Trust) Cormoan mat 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 
TTTTIP 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


iN 
DENVER and COLORADO. 


(Qynn SERVICES are offered to those who 
hold mortgages made by insolvent Invest- 
ment Companies and to those who are dissatisfied 
with their present representatives. 

We attend to the collection of principal and in- 
terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 
city and State, care for real property, collect 
rents, pay taxes, and in general do and pertorm 
such things as will best protect and advance the 
interests of clients 

We can furnish references in most parts of the 
East. Where the amount involved warrants it we 
will make an indemnity bond if desired 

Our wide experience in these matters, our knowl- 
edge of real estate values, and_our extensive ac- 
quaintance in all parts of the State, enable us to 
render most efficient service for a moderate 
charge. 

We solicit correspondence. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. 
ie at OOP Nnggae 
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“TILGESOPSROTIOOREDS 


Railroads and Excursions. 


CALIFORNIA ane 
te Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO.,227 Washington St. Boston 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A popular resort: for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, Electticity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated cireular. 
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Financial. 


THE 


Clerical Mutual Association 


AFFORDS 
IFE INSURANCE 
L AT COST 


to ministers of all denominations and to professors in 
colleges and theological seminaries. Organized in 1870. 
Nearly $400,000 paid to families of deceased members. 
Refer to Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Boston, Rev. GEO. R. 
LEAVITT, D.D., Cleveland, and many other members, 
who are Congregational pastors. For catalogue of mem- 
bers and full information, apply to 


G. M. TROWBRIDGE, Sec’y, ™ 
94 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Boe, (rilarautegd runcpaia StOCK. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Towa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Lowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 


$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
City and 


9 FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES -ox%cr: 


ns 
Send for References. H1GHWST SAKE INTERLST 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, WASH 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
0 Building Association no speculative fea- 


0 Yas Small and large deposits received. 


0 Particulars free. § 
PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Railroads and Excursions. 


OLY LAND EXCURSIONS 
Leave New York January 16, February 17, 1894. 
Nile steamers and Dahabeahs. Excursions and tickets 
to California, Florida, ete. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 201 Washington St., Boston. (Est. 1844) 


HoLy LAND, EGYPT, GREECE and ITALY may be 
visited at unusually low cost ina Private Party. Third 
Oriental Tour under same management. Reference to 

revious parties. Full information on application to 


ev. Henry A. Todd, Corona (L. I.), N. Y 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices, Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colunial 
Decoration in this country, 


WILLIAM TAYLOB. 


I 


(IRNIA <5 las 


Variable 
Route 


from Chicago. 
meals served in 


All 
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CTYUDMET’S MAQaZiNe.......eceecesereceeeeeeseerecnee 60 4 

Lea Chto AS \ 0 Cvs) ine oc ba anbnaad dobonede aap accincs 2.35 at reatl Reduced Rates Palace Draw iIng= 
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Public Opinion........; SAAMI Ee weal a ME oe (3.50 allowing, privileges never before accorded, can _——$$$ — Sr 
2 r’s You eople.. j A i i i 1 

Sa Nichitaes ioe “2 260 be obtained, together with full information, at | and Tourist Sleepers 

Our Ittle Onostseecseois diode. ce eet ace een 1.30 principal ticket offices in the United States and Se 

Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take Canada. 5; are run through to 


notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we torward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 


ie GROSS, Gen’] Eastern Passenger Agent, 
42t Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
J. E. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
423 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via the 


NORTH-WESTERN Line 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Tub ‘best medical authorities say the proper way 
to treat catarrh is to take a constitutional remedy 
like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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A SALVATION ARMY RALLY IN NEW 
YORK. 


The Salvation Army, which some weeks 
ago entered upon an extended campaign here, 
gathering on Sundays and every evening in 
the army halls of the nine corps throughout 
New York, with special meetings on Sunday 
evenings in the large hall of the Cooper Union, 
‘has just held its annual congress in the Car- 
negie Music Hall and the Cooper Union, 

In numbers and enthusiasm this congress 
exceeded all held here before; in grotesque- 
ness of display it was not behind. Their 
opening parade on the evening of the 14th 
drew great crowds to the streets, and was 
a striking display of the army’s methods. 
Fully 2,000—some reckoned nearer 4,000— 
uniformed officers and privates were in line, 
of whom 300 to 500 were women, mostly 
young, in blue and red raiment with 
bright sashes and ‘ poke”? bonnets, each 
“lassie’”’ carrying a belled and bangled tam- 
bourine, ready to go off upon the slightest 
provocation. ‘* Floats” illustrating the work 
were drawn in the procession, whose path 
was illuminated by torches and many-colored 
fireworks, while several brass bands and 
drum corps helped it to keep time. Pictur- 
esqueness was given to the display by the 
presence of Lord Ratna Paula, the converted 
Buddhist priest, with his retinue, clad in 
Oriental robes and mounted on camels. 

Inside of Carnegie Hall the scene as viewed 
from the upper gallery—the only place acces- 
sible a few minutes after opening—was. fan- 
tastically picturesque. Thespacious stage was 
filled with the ‘“‘army” and orchestra, the 
former arrayed in prim Western or flowing 
Oriental robes, the poke bonnet téte a téte 
with the Indian turban, in every hand a tam- 
bourine, banjo, guitar or a bright banner, from 
all which the electric lights flashed back the 
colors of the rainbow. Calls from the com- 
mander brought out for speech or prayer or 
song the American Indian, the Buddhist, the 
daughter of the Orient, the African, the fluent 
lassie or the plain New England Yankee, and 
when a sentiment in speech or song or prayer 
was particularly approved by the army, that 
approval was shown by shouts, clapping of 
hands, banging of tambourines and bass drums 
till the uproar was deafening. 

Doubters tempted to ask, ‘‘ Where is the 
converting~power in all this noise and dis- 
play?’ had to be reminded that this was an 
‘‘exhibition ’’? occasion, and not a sample of 
army work in the slums; they had to hear 
the pathetic eloquence of Commander and 
Mrs. Booth and the letters of Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott, President Seth Low and others like them, 
with those of distinguished English divines, 
commending the army methods for, their 
adaptation to the classes for whom they are 


English 


WITH 
RIGHT BELLS, 
WESTMINSTER 


Hall 
; Clocks, AND sa 


, ALSO LESS EXPENSIVE CLOCKS, 
WHICH STRIKE THE HOURS AND 
HALF-HOURS ONLY. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO. 


Direct Importers, 
511 Washington Street, corner West. 
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designed, and to reflect on Commander Booth’s 
statement that fully 16,000,000 people attended 
their services and 39,102 converts were re- 
ceived within the last year, and that 250 pro- 
fessed conversion at alate meeting in Cooper 
Union. Then they called to mind the words 
of that wise LL. D. whom Luke tells of: ‘If 
this work be of men it will come to naught. 
But if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; 
lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God.”’ HUNTINGTON. 


CALIFORNIA.— New and interesting books about 
California, its climate and productions and general 
information, sent free. Address A. Phillips & Uo., 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WELL WortTH KNOwina.—Some of the latest 
houses on the Beacon Street Boulevard have at- 
tracted attention by reason of the great carved 
chimney-pieces which they contain. These pieces 
of cabinet work were purchased at Paine’s furni- 
ture warerooms, 48 Canal Street, where some of the 
finest mantel-pieces in this city can be secured 
ready made. 


THE Magee Furnace Company has always aimed 
to produce the very best goods that skillful design- 
ers and careful workmen can turn out. That it has 
succeeded is shown by the fact that the Magee Fur- 
naces and Ranges were awarded the highest prize 
and five medals at the World’s Fair at Chicago. 


World’s 
Fair, 
1893. 


| Highest 
\Awards, 


GIVEN TO THE 


| Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Co. 


FIVE MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS ON 


« Silver-Plated Spoons, 
| Forks, Knives, etc. 
1st. 


For most marked progress by the 
use of their silver inlaid. 

For superior excellence, insuring a 
durability hitherto unknown. 


2d. 


3d. 
4th. 


For the highest grade of materials. 


For the fine plating, workmanship, and 
finish, 


5th. 


Sterling Silver, Inlaid Spoons’ and 
Forks are marked on the back of the handle: 


E. STERLING INLAID HE. 


Ask your Jeweler for them. 


For most artistic display. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Santa Claus Souvenir Spoons 


Price, $1.25 each. $15.00 per doz. 


GORHAM MFG. CO., 


PONS a (Aw 
‘al)) eam 
Ae hee 


DESIGN COPYRIGHTED, 


SOLID SILVER. 


For sale. by all the better class of Jewelers. 


Silversmiths, 
Broadway and 19th St., N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS BARGAIN TABLE 


According to our usual custom we | 
have prepared our HOLIDAY BARGAIN 


TABLES. 
On First Floor will be found Tables for 


$2.00, $3.00 and $5.00. 


On Second Floor will he found Tables for 
25c., 50c., 75c. and $1.00. 


China, 
Crockery, 
Glass 


and 


Silver. 


ABRAM FRENCH COMPANY, 


89, 91 and 93 FRANKLIN STREET, 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in thus column, not exceeding five lunes (e.ght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Housekeeper.—A country pastor left a widower 
with small children desires an intelligent and capable 
Christian girl as housekeeper. Must be of a good dispo- 
sition and fond of children. Some musical education 
desirable. Address X, care Congregationalist. 


A Home Wanted.—For two orphans, a boy of ten 
anda giri of twelve. Have been educated and cared for 
by a Christian lady who cannot longer keep them. She 
desires to find homes for both, or either, in a Christian 
temperance family. References exchanged, Address 


Mrs. Lee Pugh, 570 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Established in England. 
Introduced here. 
Lighter in Weight ). 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. F 
U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN. 
LYMAN BEECHER. 


The re-inearnation of Calvin.—Rev. Charles 
A. Bartol. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An offspring of New England Puritanism 
grown mellow.—Goldwin Smith. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


As an orator of reason he has no superior if 
he has an equal in the English language. ... 
The majesty of intellect sat on his beetling 
brow and he had the look and port of Jove. 
He was and felt himself a king. He swayed 
the opinions of all men, but he did not, like 
Clay, win their hearts.—Goldwin Smith. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Much though I love and esteem George Mac- 
donald, Ido not think he has done justice to 
the Calvinism of his native country. I have 
known a good many persons in my day pro- 
fessing religion, but none to justify the typical 
Calvinist of George Macdonald. Generally 
the unfavorable religious characters of our 
novelists are gross exaggerations with just a 
grain of reality at bottom, the bad elements 
of character greatly magnified and the good 
wholly suppressed.—Prof. W. G@. Blaikie, LL.D. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN, 


The members of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society would relieve the sadness with which 
they enter upon their records the loss by 
death of their honored and eminent associate, 
Francis Parkman, by assigning to him the 
highest awards of ability, fidelity and signal 
success as an American historian. He had 
won at home and abroad that place of chiefest 
honor. The work which he has wrought 
was one of freshness, reserved, because it had 
been seeking and waiting for him. And it 
came to him with all its attractions and 
exactions, finding in him the most rare 
and richly combined qualities of genius, 
aptitude, taste and unique sympathetic fitness, 
to turn its romances, heroisms and enter- 
prises with the enrichments of character and 
grace into history. Nor would we fail to 
express our respectful and admiring estimate 
of the impressiveness of his character, of his 
noble manliness, his gentle mien and ways 
and the patient perseverance of his spirit in 
its triumphing over physical infirmities. 


—_—_—- 


THE PEOPLE VERSUS THE BOSSES. 


Noy. 7 was a day that revealed the superb 
qualities of the American people more than 
any other since the Civil War. This is not 
our opinion,alone. Ex-Mayor and ex-Con- 
gressman Abram S. Hewitt of New York City 
says openly: 


‘What we have seen today is the finest mani- 
festation of the higher democratic spirit which 
has been seen in this country since the days 
when men forgot party and stood shoulder to 
shoulder for the Union. We have been im- 
periled almost as greatly, more insidiously, 
wae eiere more dangerously, than we were 
in 1861. ; 


Hon. Noah K. Davis, a venerable judge of spot- 
less character, when he learned, after a period 


If you have to 


take Cod Liver Oil this winter, try Cas- 
well, Massey & Co.’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil with Pepsin and Quinine. 


Why ? 


For the reason that almost all the leading 
physicians prescribe it. The most gen- 
erally recommended of all Emulsions. 
Get it Srom your druggist or write to us. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
New York City and Newport, R. I. 


ey 
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_of distrust of the people and dread that the 


machine would triumph, what had been ac- 
complished burst into tears and gave way to 
strong emotion. When asked why, he re- 
plied: ‘‘It is because I have seen proof that 
at bottom the people, when they are once 
stirred, are mighty in their wrath and stand 
supreme for good government and loyalty to 
our institutions.’’ James Russell Lowell, sel- 
dom far from truth in his opinions and intui- 
tions, was not too optimistic when he said in 
1881: 

I am not one of those who believe that 
democracy any more than any other form of 
government will go of itself. I am not a be- 
liever in perpetual motion in politics any more 
than in mechanics, but, in common with all of 
you, I have an imperturbable faith in the 
honesty, the intelligence and the good sense 


of the American people and in the destiny of 
the American republic. 


—<—— 


The shorter one’s creed the better. ‘“ Simply 
to Thy cross I cling,” is enough for me.—Gen. 
S.C. Armstrong. 


TEMPLE PL, &¢-¥8 PARASOLS, 
BOSTON. ees) CANES. 


UMBRELLAS 


FOR THE , 


HOLIDAYS. 


We have manufactured specially for the Hol'day 
Trade a large assortment of Fine Umbrellas, for 
Men, Women and Children, together with a good 
line of Medium and Low Priced Goods. Prices from 


75 Cts. to $25.00. 


We manufacture our goods and can give the best 
value for the money. 


Umbrellas Made to Order, Covertd 
and Repaired. 


Orders by mail will receive prompt attention.- 
Goods will be carefully packed and_ satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


CHARLES E. FOSS, 


9 TEMPLE PLACE. 


ELYS Gar 
CREAM BALM ily 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


TRY THE curr, HAYFEVER 


A particle is ig ha into each nostril and is agreeable. 
Price 5) cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 
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Church Equipment. 


| CHURCH 
|) CARPETS. 


A = In connection with our wholesaie 

business we are accustomed 

to sell CARPETS foruse 

in CHURCHES at mas. 

\. ufacturers’ prices, We 
ch | solicit correspondence, 


iOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
H Opposite 
658 Washington St, see's... Boston. 
CHURCH REMODELING. . 

THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 

Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 

Providence BR. K. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to 4 new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 


made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do 


CHURCH 
SEATINGS 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


Halls and All Public Buildings. 
lustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 2°82. 16th t-. 


| Church Cushions 


. Correspondence Solicited. 
| Ostermoor & Co., 


CHURCH PEWS, with 
folding & stationary seat. 


ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ETC. 
PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 


— 


IMPROVED 


an refer to over 1,000 churches. Send for]|If 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. i 

eee | 
THE VERY_BEST 

Chureh Light. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Kefiector Chandeliers 

Sor every conceivableuse. Catalogues 

free. Please state wants. 

ey WHEELER REFLEOTOR 00. 

==S4 2) Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


World’s Fair Awards, 


MONG the awards made by the Columbian Ex- 
position is one to I. P. Frink, of 551 Pearl 
Street, New York, for Frink’s Improved Re- 

flectors. This device is wellknown to mostof our 
readers, and has been very largely adopted in halls, 
churches and picture galleries throughoutthecountry, 
where it has given universal satisfaction, and we are 
glad to be ablo to record the award ¢f this prize by 
the World’s Co.umbian Fixposition as a recognition of 
the superiority of these reflectors.—<Architecture and 
Building, N. ¥. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
Qi . TENE FURNISHED 250001026 DPT TS 


URCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST, BEST 


th 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
yHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS cests 


© PAGS 
in the Wor 
REST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
Send for Price and Ee ate, 
YWcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. PALTIMORE, MP 


pig BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDA . 
=f THE VANDUZEN & TIFT S0., } Best Ingot Coppe 
== Ve 
EPP wore pee Ny iS aud rietion Rollers 
Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed. Price, Term», ete., Fre. 
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A SAD STORY OF A BRAVE PEOPLE. 


The following letter, written privately to a 
Brookline lady by Ellen Murray of the St. 
Helena Relief Association, and handed to us 
by Rey. Reuen Thomas, D.D., reveals a sad 
state of destitution among the Beaufort, S.C., 
sufferers by the terrible cyclone in August 
last. We are glad to be able to announce that 
the Old Colony Division of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad will carry 
relief supplies free from points on Cape Cod 
to Boston, and the New England and Savannah 
Steamship Co. will transport them free to the 
sufferers. Packages should be addressed to 
the Red Cross Association, Beaufort, S. C., 
for the Sea Island sufferers. Steamers leave 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, at 3 p.m. every Thurs- 
day: 


I think, as far as I can tell, that 15,000 are 
now destitute, but 10,000 or more, who are liy- 
ing on the crops the storm spared, in a month 
or two will be equally destitute. ... You ask 
about the condition of the people. I do not 
see how it could be worse. Those that have 
even a little are sharing with their poorer 
neighbors who have nothing, and all whom I 
have asked agree in the statement that by the 
first of January there will be no food left on 
the island. Here and there one has saved 
money, one has cotton left from last year, one 
has employment, but the great majority will 
have nothing. The Red Cross is issuing all it 
can with the funds at its disposal—one quart 
of hominy and one-eighth of a pound of pork a 
day for a family of seven. The young people 
are looking everywhere for work, the fathers 
building shelters with drifted boards, burning 
oyster shells for lime for chimneys, the chil- 
dren crabbing, the women planting turnips. 
They are doing all they can to help them- 
selves, and I am asked by those I meet, not 
for addition to their scanty fare, but, ‘O, 
Miss Ellen, what are we to do for seed in 
spring?’’ Always accustomed to reserve 
carefully potatoes, corn, cotton seed enough 
to plant, they look with dismay at their empty 
cribs, and, alas! I cannot imagine how to an- 
swer or where it is to come from. 

They are worth helping, they are well worth 
saving, these strong, sturdy, patient laborers, 
who are bearing so quietly the despair that 
would drive many frantic. It is not stolid 
stupidity, as some think; even our vaunted 
Anglo-Saxon race could not have borne them- 
selves more bravely through that night of 
terror. There was no selfish panic on the 
part of the men—wisely, calmly, they did the 
best they could do and stood by the women 
and the children. Not a child was forgotten 
or abandoned in their hurried flight from fall- 
ing houses and angry waves. In one place 
the women put the little ones on their shoul- 
ders, making them hold by their heads, took 
the hands of the older children and clung to 
the drifting wreckage, while the men, swim- 
ming or wading around them, pushed, upheld, 
led, supported, till they reached the highest 
spot, the graveyard. There they put the chil- 
dren on the trees, held them against the wind, 
and when at two o’clock the tide ebbed from 
the waist to the knee thanked God and took 
courage. One man buttoned his baby to his 
breast under his coat and swam to dry land, 
almost crying with joy when he found the 
little thing still alive. Two men, after saving 
their own families, spent the night saving 
their neighbors, plunging through the break- 
ers with ‘‘ wind cutting their breath away”’ 
and beams falling around them, saving twenty- 
eight. Many a family when they felt the 
house swaying in the tide coolly took hatchets 
and knocked up one of the floor boards, letting 
the water in to “ weight the house” and so 
saved themselves. 

And surely, surely, their Northern friends 
will not forget these patient sufferers or leave 
those to starve who only ask food to sustain 
life till spring, seed to plant theirruined fields, 
and then will take care of themselves and add 
materially to the wealth and prosperity oi the 
country, 

Perhaps the Lend a Hand will like to know 
how well their motto was carried out on one 
of the places here. I went to seeayoung mun, 
the pride of our school, who was ill after the 
wetting of the storm. I had heard that of the 
seven houses only one was standing, and so 
was surprised to see all up. On inquiry I 

.,found the families had taken the one ox left 
alive, combined to feed him, hunted up the 
drifted lumber and hauled it to the different 
homesteads; nails they were supplied with 
from. the money sent by Northern friends. 


The one who knew the most of carpentering. 


was made boss; they drew lots for the first 
turn, and then all seven worked on each house 
in turn, and they told me, smiling, that those 
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houses went up without money. The boss 
corrected this statement, reminding them they 
had to buy some joists—five dollars’ worth in 
all. This was advanced by one man who had 
saved it on his person, and the others were to 
pay for their share of it by work on his land 
next spring. One woman had saved her cow; 
she kept the seventh part of the milk and 
shared the rest. One had saved her hens and 
was bringing up her chickens to share in the 
same way, and a more united, affectionate 
neighborhood it would be hard to find.. Many 
of the people are still living in army tents. 
One woman with “ fourteen head ” of children, 
hearing there were rations issued, went to the 
distributing office and carried home four quarts 
of grits. ‘‘Is that all you got?” said her bus- 
band. ‘Yes; and I said, ‘Thank you,’ for it 
pretty, too, and made my knee curtsy for it. 
I’m too wise to quarrel witha half-loaf. Why, 
miss, we had been eating potatoes that smelled 
so bad you could not stay in the house when 
they were boiling, so I was thankful for the 
grits.”” She was given more afterwards when 
the size of her family was known. 


SALEM, MAss., March 7. 
Ir has been two months since I left off taking 
your Adamson’s Balsam for bronchial difficulties. 
I have been completely cured, and I cheerfully 
recommend any one suffering from throat trouble 
to use it. Adamson’s Balsam saved me much suffer- 
ing, and sometimes I think my life was saved by it. 

Yours truly, FRANK Hiscox. 


A CULTIVATED taste would naturally lead a person 
possessing it to prefer the best things obtainable 
and guard against imperfections. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is unequaled in 
quality, as a trial will prove. For over thirty years 
the leading brand. 


“« Daughter tells me, 


Now and Then. 


Now and then I fall to dreaming 
Of the good old days again ; 
But the times somehow are seem- 
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If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh, 


Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


AKE Leather soft and 
long-lived with Vacuum 
‘Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHURCH. ORGAN 


FOR SALE.—An excellent church pipe organ in 
good condition at less than half original cost. May be 
seen and tested and is now in regular use in church 
service. Also some pews and pulpit furniture. F. H, 
MANSFIELD, 196 Arlington Ave., Brookryn, N.Y. 


ing 


Better zow than they were ¢hev. 


Gold Dust 
Powder 


Cleans and washes with such ease, 


That it lightens household labor, making restful times like 


these. 


Every day her praise grows louder; Even I admit at last, 


‘That the 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Has improved upon the past. 


What the steam car is to the traveler, and the mowing machine is 
to the farmer, Gorp Dust is to the housekeeper—a modern means of 
saving time, strength and money. Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO: Chicago, 


St. Louis, 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN. THE WORLD. 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Montreal. 


D 


Wz 
— 
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TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
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Notices. ° 
Boston MINISTHRS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Dee. 4, 
10 Aim. Subject: The Chureh in Its Social Life. 
Speaker: Rev. C. K. Jefferson. : 
: BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, extra meeting, 
Bromfield Street Chureh, Dec. 4, 12 M. Rev. Gilbert 


Reid, D. D., missionary in China, will speak on The In- 
ternational Relations of China and the United States. 


meeting, Central Church, Worcester, Dec. 7. Dr. Paul- 
ine Root and Mrs. Holbrook will address the meeting. 


HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec. 5, 
10 A. M. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MBETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Acdress applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D, D., Conyregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION will 
meet at the Berkeley Street building, Monday, Dec. 4, at 
11 A.M. A vote will be presented confirming mortgage 
and extension, recorded Lib. 2159, fol. 182 of Suffolk 


Deeds. 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MIssIons, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child,“Home Secretary. . 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
skTrs HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tior-l House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
Re) 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THe CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING_ S0O- 
OIETY.—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
et W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

‘ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SocrmTy.—(Carrying on the 
work hithertou done by College and Education Societ 
and New West Education Commission.) K. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. Aids needy col- 
leges and academies, also students for the ministry. 
Plants and sustains Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Collegiate institutions recognized: 
Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, Rollins, Fargo 
and Pomona. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62 Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST, 

T bequeath to the “ Trus‘ees of the National Cowncii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded_De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St,; chaplain, Capt. 
8. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
vecessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel-open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soh- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House, 

Rey, ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, GU aaker i] Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen, 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver- 
ance homes and boarding houses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Savlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s. Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. ernie 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. OC. STURGES, T7reasurer. 


THE AMERIOAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
‘work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street. Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address Box 1822 


For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
_ Dr. H. M. HARLOW, Augusta, Me., says: “ [regard 
it as one of the best remedies in all cases in which 
the system requires an acid and a nerve tonic. I 
have used it freely with most excellent results.” 
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THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


It Was Dreaded More Than 
Death. 


They Who Crossed It Never Returned 
to the Sunlight. 


What Connection Has It With the Present 
Generation? 


proving. I think this wonderful medicine 
cannot be praised highly enough, for it makes 
the weak strong‘and the old feel young again.” 


Thanks to this remarkable medicine, they 
who have strayed from the paths of health and 
started to cross that perilous bridge leading 
to fatal. disease, may return to the bright sun- 
jight of a happy life, free from the sighs and 
sorrows of suffering. 

The world is filled with sickness and suffer- 
ing, with persons who are in need of just such 
a valuable medicine as Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy. 


_ If you are troubled with nervousness, head- 
ache, palpitation, stomach, liver or kidney 
complaints, all of which indicate a more or 
less exhausted condition of the nervoussystem 
and disordered state of the blood, take this 
remedy which is purely vegetable and harm- 
less and which has been made famous by so 
many remarkable cures and by healing the 
sick and suffering all over the land. It has 
entered thousands of homes where the occu- 
pants, stricken with disease, worn out with 
care and bowed down with sorrow, hardly 
know where to turn next for a helping hand, 
and it has raised up the sick, strengthened 
the weary watcher and brought happiness to 
all, and has indeed transformed the mourn- 
ful, sorrowful abode of disease into a happy, 
healthy home. 

Dr. Greene, the great specialist in curing 
all nervous and chronic diseases, can be con- 
sulted at his office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., free of charge, personally or by letter. 


The celebrated Bridge of Sighs has always 
been looked upon as the acme of suffering and 
misery. With what a feeling of horror we 
think of the thousands of victims who have 
crossed it never to return. But there is 
another bridge, almost as old as the world 
itself, and which is as prolific of suffering 
today as in the early ages. There is a bridge 
connecting health and disease which has 
caused more sighs in the history of the world 
than any structure built by the hand of. man. 
It is a subject for universal sadness when we 
think how many are daily crossing this bridge. 
Can we return, or must we leave the sunlight 
of health forever behind us? This is indeed 
a fearfully important question. This query 
interests us as it interested a young lady of 
our acquaintance named Miss Jessie McVey, 
who resides in Irvington, Ind. 

“‘T had always been rather robust and well,” 
she said, ‘until the last two or three years, 
when it so happened that I overtaxed my 
strength in trying to do, tuo much work. I 
had a spell of nervous prostration and was 


sc weak all the time I could scarcely get 
around. 


‘‘T have also been troubled with rheumatism 
more or less for a long time, which grew 
worse after my nerves became weak. Of a 
morning I would feel more tired than when I 
went to bed, and on going up stairs I would 
give clear out by the time I reached the top, 
and my heart would flutter and feel as though 
it was up in my throat. 

“My head also troubled me a great deal. 
My face would flush up ina moment and my 
eyes would burn ‘and hurt and my head 
would feel as though it would burst; at the 
same time my feet and hands would be cold. 
IT was also troubled with catarrh for several 
years. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


U S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO. 


Main Office, 37 Pearl Street, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly 
the same treatment as they would if they were able 
to visit our office daily. 


Send for Circulars. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


Aninstitution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


qIPAGENTS $59 to l00;i45 


i, Ladies or Gents. Bestseller known. Need. 

ed atevery house, place of business or farm 

my theyearround. “Home” Eleetrie Motor 
runsallkindsoflightmachinery. Cheap- 
? estpoweron earth. Connected instantly to 
Ss = wash or, sewing meron corn pee 
=> B pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or denti sts” 
=> 2 machinery, &c. Clean, noiseless, lasts 
z a life-time. No experience needed. To 
show in operation means a sale, Guare 


MISS JESSIE McVEY. 


“JT got medicine from several doctors, but 
it seemed as though it helped me some at 
the first, but in a little while I would feel as 
bad, if not worse, than ever. I began to be 
discouraged when I saw an advertisement of 
how Dr. Geene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy helped others who were worse off 
than I was, and I concluded to give it a trial.:| 
Before taking half a bottle I began to feel 
better. I did not feel so tired and nervous. 
My head felt better and my appetite improved. 
I have taken three bottles and keep on im- 


anteed. Profitsimmense. Circulars free, 
W.P. HAERISON & CO., X-7%, Columbus, 0, 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERKNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


30 November 1893 


For Colds, 


Coughs, 
Croup, Influenza, and 
Bronchitis, 


AYER'S 


CHERRY PECTORAL: 
‘the best 
of all anodyne 
expectorants. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


How this picture reminds us of the little round 
bottle in the old medicine-chest, and as we 
have seen it on the shelf in the country store. 


Homes 


- Such arecord among the peopie and deal- 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for the 
real worth of this well-known remedy. 
For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the ‘‘life-boat’’ is to the ship- 
wrecked sailor,—¢he first means of safe- 
zy, and therefore always close at hand: 


For Coughs and Colds it always 
brings relief in dispelling the disease and 
assisting to the normal healthy condition. 


Contains no opium —Perfectly safe. 
Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. 


CHAS. B, KINGSLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass. 


( A Lame Back or a Pain inthe side cured by 
using Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. 
By mail le. “Zhe Best Plaster Made.” 


¥ It is now beyond dis- 
& pute that 


Beecham’s 
ere) Pills 


(Tasteless) 
are a specific in all 
cases of Indigestion, 
Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, and_ kin- 
dred troubles. 


25 cents a box. 


@0800000 » 060 


_, DYSPEPSIA.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 


Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
Joun H McCALviIn, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. 


= 
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A GLIMPSE OF GENERAL ARM- 
STRONG'S HEART. 


Among the private papers of Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong of Hampton Institute was found a 
document expressing his wishes concerning 
the disposition of his body and his affairs. In 
its simplicity, self-forgetfulness and intense 
devotion to the object of bis life itis almost a 
photograph of the mind of this rare man. It 
fairly reveals the secret of greatness in serv- 
ice. He wishes to be buried in the school- 
yard, ‘“‘ with no fuss made over my grave,” 
but he hopes the friends will see that the 
work goes on. ‘‘ Hainpton must not godown; 
see to it, you who are true to the black and 
red children of the country and to just ideas 
of education.’”? He would have no effort made 
to write his biography, because, he says, ‘‘ the 
truth of a life usually lies deep down; we 
hardly know it ourselves—God only does; I 
trust His mercy.’’ But could there be a more 


complete biography of General Armstrong | 


than he has condensed into these few sen- 
tences: 


I am most thankful for my parents, my 
Hawaiian home, my war experience, my 
college days at Williams and for life and 
work at Hampton. Hampton has blessed 
me in so many ways; along with it have 
come the choicest people in the country for 
my friends and helpers, and then such a 
grand chance to do something directly for 
those set free by the war and indirectly for 
those who were conquered; and Indian 
work has been another great privilege. 

Few men have had the chance I have had. 
I never gave up or sacrificed anything in 
my life; have been seemingly guided in 
everything. 

Prayer is the greatest power in the world; 
it keeps us near to God. My own prayer 
has been most weak, wavering, inconstant, 
but it has been the best thing I ever did. 

It pays to follow one’s best light, to put 
Ged and country first and ourselves after- 
ward. 


—— 


A BROAD-MINDED BISHOP. 


There was nothing exclusive in the tone of 
Bishop Whipple’s charge to Dr. Lawrence, the 
new bishop of the Protestant Episcopal dio- 
cese of Massachusetts : 


The Roman Catholic Church, our twin 
sister in apostolic times, is bringing her 
policy into harmony with the progress of 
the age. Rival religious bodies are learning 
that men find salvation not in their defini- 
tion of doctrine, but in faith in a personal 
Saviour. . . . The doctrines which separate 
us and which are hedges in the Lord’s gar- 


.den are buman definitions which it is not 


necessary to believe in order to be saved. 
The Holy Spirit has passed over these hu- 
man barriers and set His seal to the labors 


‘of separated brethren in Christ and rewarded 


them in the salvation of many precious 
souls. They share with us in the Tong line 
of confessors and martyrs for Christ. . They 
are our brothers. 


Te 
Likeness to God is a good so unutterably 


surpassing all other good that we must ac- 
knowledge it to be the chief aim of life.— 
Channing. 


<> 
Bless God for starlight and He will give 
you moonlight; praise Him for moonlight and 
He will give you sunlight; thank Him for 
sunlight and you shall yet come to that land 
where they need not the light of the sun, for 
the Lord God giveth them light forever and 
ever.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 


Its Success is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REY. Lee 


Fre 
ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMEIELD.STREET, - - - 


BOSwoRTEr, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“Almost as 
Palatableas Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 
Kaver Oil. The ydifferentce 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott's Emulsion 


you detect no fish-eil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is uo after effect 
except good effect. Keep in 
mind that Scott’s Emulsion 
is the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known -to 


SCIENCE. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, NW. Y. All druggists. 
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Grand National Prize at Paris, 


of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE, 
QUINA-LARE 
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For 
Stomach 
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‘ HIGHLY 
. ENDORSED 
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highly effica- 


%, clousRemedy. auina tarocts; = Blood, 

% ondon Feverand 
- Lancet. Ague, 

% Retarded 


Y cence. 


Drouot. 
Ot E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FORTHE U.S. 


30 North Wiliam &t., N. Y. 
DRADRARARAAARS : SEssssssooess 


SKINS ON FIRE 


With. agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bleeding, Scaly, Blotchy, and Pimply 
Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the CuricurRA REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CuTicuRA, the greatskin 
cure, 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and CuricuRA RE- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands of grateful testimo- 
nials. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
e beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 

Porrer Dru@ AND CHEM, CorRP., Boston. 

4a-*‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases’? mailed free. 
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PIS 


PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin cured by CuTIcURA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
‘minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
: Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
‘neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE. SUG | 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 


CATIONALIST. 
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A v 
FULL OF PICTURES. S 52 TIMES A YEAR. 
Published Every Wednesday, 52 Times a Year, at the Bible House, New York City. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


REV. BR, TALMAGE TELLS HOW AND WHERE HE WROTE IT. 


ie my American aides on ses Atiantien on 5 the eaenatcan on camel’s rise on mule’s © 
yas pack, on horseback, under chandelier, by dim candle in tent, on Lake Gali-7 => 
lee, in convent, at Bethel where Jacob’s pillow was stuffed with dreams “~~ 
and the angels of the ladder landed, at the brook Elah, from which little 
David picked up the ammunition of five smooth stones, four more than were IsNiZe= 
. needed for crushing like an egg-shell the skull of Goliath, in the valley of =A 

’ Ajalon, over which, at Joshua’s command, Astronomy halted, on the plain ‘\, 


of Esdraelon, the battle-field of ages, its long red flowers suggestive of the ev 
Tate blood dashed to the bits of the horses’ bridles, amid the shattered masonry \ "E8w4 1, 

of Jericho, in Jerusalem that overshadows all other cities in reminiscence, at Cana 4 ae 2 

where plain water ¢ became festal beverage, on Calvary whose aslant and rup itu & 


ie 


7704. % 


tured rocks still show the effects of the cama? 
quake at the awful hemorrhage _- ~ ie 
of the five wounds that purchased _. =} 
So genre No ahs the world’s rescue, and with my = 
= , eee hand mittened from the storm, or = 
oe REN Ew Ass wet from the Jordan, or bared to ao 
the sun, or gliding over smooth, table,” 
this book has been written. 
* %*% * Nota word of Latin . 
or Greek in all the book, unless it be * 
translated. We tell the story in Anglo- oe 
Saxon, the language in which John” Ny Z 
Bunyan dreamed and William Shakes- iZ 
‘peare dramatized, and Longfellow ro-«, 
manced, and John Milton sang, and 
George Whitefield thundered. *K 


*K 3% 3 Blessed to me was the hour when my mother 
taught me how to frame the first sentence out of it, and my last word 
on earth shall be a draught upon its inexhaustible treasury.” 


FREE WITH DR, TALMAGE'S COMPLIMENTS! 


The wander book mentioned above is Dr. Talmage’s Latest and 
Greatest Work, ‘““FROM MANGER TO THRONE.” Every Person 
sending $2 receives THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Brightest and 
i Best Paper, Published 52 Times a Year, Full of Pictures and edited in DR. 
eee TALMAGE’S Happiest Vein, for One Whole Year, and a Copy of “FROM MANGER 

= TO THRONE,” Free with Dr. Talmage’s Compliments. ‘“FROM MANGER TO THRONE” contains 544 
pages, eon’ in Cloth and Gilt, and Ilumined with over 200 Beautiful Illustrations, many of them taken on the spot. This 
Great Book ha: never before been offered at less than $3.75, and as WE PREPAY ALL. EXPRESS CHARGES, we offer you 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS ‘ss’so FOR $2, 


Net a Fe cannot invest $2.00 anywhere to better setae TH THE ‘ 
CHRISTIAN HERALD always makes Friends wherever it goes. It 
Endears itself to the Hearts of the People. It brings Sunshine and 
Happiness to every Home it Enters. Its Weekly Visits are Occasions 
for Family Rejoicing. Try it Just Once, and Next Year you will 
need no Coaxing. When you write, Address 


So fe Ta vn0ge 
195-199 Bible House, New York 7 City. 


HOLIDAY BOOK NUIIBER. 
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Congregational S. S. and Publishing Societ 


HAVE RECENTLY ISSUED: 


My Life and Times. 


By Cyrus Hamuin, D.D. Many illustrations and portraits. Price $2.50. 


From the Author’s Preface. 

“Some things that may seem remarkable in the record were due to the re- 
markable times in which my life was appointed. Persecution, war and the 
contest for Robert College were the mold into which the life was cast, and it 
could not but leave some shapings which are peculiar, and there are arrangements 
and deliverances of divine providence so wonderful that no flesh can glory in 
His presence.’’ 


““We are glad to announce that Rev. Dr. Sas Hamlin has yielded to the importunities of many 
friends, who know something of the wonderful fund of incident connected with his long and eventful 
life, and has prepared a volume to be entitled ‘My Life and Times.’ To intelligent readers, young 
or old, the book will be as fascinating as any tale they have read.”—Missionary Herald. 


Prince Siddartha, the Japanese Buddha. 


By Rey. J. L. ArKrnson, missionary of A. B. 6. F. M. Many illustrations and charac- 
teristic cover design by Japanese artists. Price $1.25. 


From the Introduction by Dr. F'. BE. CLARK, President of Society of Christian Endeavor. 


CYRUS HAMELIN, D.D. 


Statesman, Financier, Bdueator, Missionary. 


Reminiscences. 


Chapters by Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D.; Rev. A. McKenzie, D. D.; H. Porter 
Smith; Rev. Geo. H. Ide, D.D.; Rev. CG. P. Mills; Rev. J. E. Roy; Rev. M. E. 
Strieby, D.D.; Rev. James Brand, D.D.; Rey. Edward D, Eaton, D. D.; Rev. A. H. 
Bradford, D. D 
D.D.; Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D.; Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. 


“A very unusual book. While it has the interest of a story, it will be peculiarly 
fascinating to many minds because from the Oriental point of view it narrates the 
life of a great religious leader, who bears sway over uncounted millions of our fellow- 
men... . This book will set things in their true proportions before many who might 
otherwise be misled by the glamour of the Buddhist faith... . He who reads this 
most interesting volume will be sure to rise from his perusal with the feeling if 
Buddhism has nothing better to offer to the world than the life of Prince Siddartha 
the religion of Christ need not tremble.” 


James Powell. 
Edited by H. Porter Smira. With Portrait. Price $1.00. 


Rev. C. J. Ryder; Rev. Simeon Gilbert, D.D.; Rey. T. B. McLeod, 


oi 


Talks on the Veranda in a Far-away Land. 


By Rev. Cuas. C. Tracy. Price $1.25. 
The trials and blessings of foreign missionary work form the theme of this volume. The mis- 


sionary takes us into his confidence and lets us know the essential features of his experience. 


The Mississippi Schoolmaster. 
Price $1.00. 
What two colored boys achieved and endured during a winter’s teaching. 


The sketch gives a clearer insight into the work by and for the Southern 
negroes than hundreds of pages of statistics and reports could do. 


Two Volunteer Missionaries. By S.W.Ponp, Jr. Price $1.25. 


This book deals with the mission to the Dakota Indians, one of the most in- 
teresting, as it has been one of the most successful, missionary endeavors of 
our time. Frontier life and pioneer missionary work are graphically pictured. 


Lonely Hill and Its Possibilities. By M. L. WitpER. Price 
$1.50. 
The children in an out-of-the-way place form a mission band, and, though they 


are at first inclined to think that they can give neither dime, neon nor personal 
effort, find that they can do much more than they supposed possible. : 


Patty’s Granduncle. By Mrs. HELEN PEARSON BARNARD. 
Price $1.50. 

A new book by this popular writer is always hailed with delight. This story 
is full of incident. It is charmingly told with much tenderness and with fre- 
quent touches of refined humor. 

Prince Rupert’s Namesake. By Emiry WEAVER. Price $1.50. 


By the author of the prize story, ‘My Lady Nell,” and “The Rabbi’s Son.” A 
story of peculiar interest connected with the great plague which swept over 
London in 1563-64 and with the persecution which just preceded it. 


Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. By Cuartes M. SHELDON. 
Price 90 cents. 
A story of real life, often dramatic and always of intense interest, while treat- 


ing in an able and helpful manner some of our most important social problems. 
A book for young men. 


By HENRIETTA MATSON. 


The Twentieth Door. By Cuaries M. Suetpon. Price $1.25. 


The Twentieth Door is the Twentieth Century. The story is by the author of 
“Richard Bruce,” published last year, and, like that, takes hold upon the 
heart. Farm and college life alternate. Young people will be interested and 
inspired by it. . 


At Mount Desert. By Minprep FArrFAx. Price $1.50. 


The story of a summer at the beautiful island on the Maine coast, whose de- 
lights of scenery the author sets forth with a loving and facile pen. 


Bertha’s Summer Boarders. By Linnie S. Harris. Price 
$1.25. : 


What two devoted Christian young people accomplished in the little village 
where they spent their summer. A very suggestive story for those who go away 
for summer outings. 


Comrades. By Fannin E. NewBerry. Price $1.25. 


The author of ‘‘Brian’s Home” does not write a poor story. This tells of a 
poor boy, taken - by a bachelor doctor and his nephew, trusted, then sus- 
pected, running off, but vindicated, and finally fully adopted as a brother to the 
nephew. 


The House on the Beach. By Juris McNair Wricur. Price 
$1.50. 


“The House on the Beach” is a small cottage in which live Ralph ry his 
son and two daughters. Kemp is a man of refinement and education but a 
drunkard. A powerful temperance story. 


Jack Jr. By SAtty CAMPBELL. Price $1.50. 


Two street Arabs, Jack and Jack Jr., form a friendship which proves very 
helpful to both in the Christian life on which they soon enter. Jack loses his 
Jife early while trying to save a friend and Jack Jr. is left alone. The story of 
his school life, with its record of manly Christian character, forms the larger 
part of the book. P 
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Distinct 
Courses 


3 


PILGRIM 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. Six Grades. 
Course II. STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 4 Grades. 
Course Ill. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 4 Grades. 


Bible 
Studies 


4 . 
These records for Sunday School and Church officials have stood the test of practical use and are pronounced the simplest and best. 


For Sunday School. 


Class Record Book. 


Membership Roll. 
Class Record, Card. 


Sunday School Record. 


Church Register and Record. (4 Sizes.) 


Library Record. 
Library Card. 


For Church. 


Letters of Dismission. (Blanks.) 


18Q4. 


Pilgrim Wallet. (for class collections.) 
Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


Envelopes for Weekly Offering. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society—Boston and Chicago 


’ 
° 
$ 
$ 
; : Pilgrim Records. 
° 
t 
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DODD, MEAD & COPIPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


PROVERBS IN PORCELAIN, to which is added “ Au Revoir,” a dramatic vignette by AUSTIN Doxsson, with 25 illustrations by 
Bernard Partridge. Small quarto, cloth, $2.00. 
A large-paper edition will be issued as well. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. Translated from the French of Maxime pr LA ROCHETERIE by Cora Hamilton Bell. In 
2 vols., 8vo, with 20 photogravure portraits of the leading characters, $7.50. 

This new life of Marie Antoinette, which has been crowned by the French Academy, will probably remain the standard life of 
the unfortunate queen. Owing to the recent discovery of a large mass of the correspondence of the Austrian Ambassador at the French 
Court, a flood of light has been thrown upon many points which have hitherto been matters of conjecture alone. 

There will be an edition of this book on special paper, limited to 160 copies, at $15.00. A frontispiece in mezzotint and a photo- 
gravure, both colored by hand, will accompany the large-paper edition exclusively. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY NOVELS BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, COMPRISING: 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 3 vols. PHINEAS REDUX. 3 vols. PHINEAS FINN. 
; THE PRIME MINISTER. 3 vols. THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 3 vols. 

In all 15 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, illustrated with photogravures from designs by C. R. Grant, $18.75. 

A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, at net $37.50. 

This is the continuation of our reissue of the novels of Anthony Trollope, begun last season with the publication of the ‘ Chron- 
icles of Barsetshire,’”’ in 13 vols., at $16.25. 

THE NOVELS OF MARIA EDGEWORTH, to be issued at intervals, with illustrations in photogravure, at the uniform price of 
$1.00 per volume. This edition of twelve volumes will be uniform in type, size, etc., with the very popular edition of Jane 
Austen’s works published last year by Dent of London, and is issued jointly with him. 

Large-paper edition, limited to 150 copies, at $3.00 per volume. 

A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD. 

BATTERSHALL. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A COIGN OF VANTAGE. 
author of ‘‘ Gramercy Park,”’ etc. 
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3 vols, 


A novel by Fietcuer | A HILLSIDE PARISH. A story by S. BAyarp Dop, author of 
“A Highland Chronicle.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A QUESTION OF HONOUR. By Lynpr PaAtmer, author of 
“John Jack,’’ ‘‘One Day’s Weaving,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

THE ROSE OF LOVE. A novel by ANGELINA TEAL, author 
of ‘*Muriel Howe.’’ 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

LYNDELL SHERBURNE: A Sequel. to ‘Sherburne House.’’ 
By AMANDA M. DoueiLas. Uniform with it in style and 


A novel by Joun SEYMOUR Woop, 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


PRISONERS OF THE EARTH, and Other Stories. By H. D. 
Lowry. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


IN THE DWELLINGS OF SILENCE. 
' §. Kennepy. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A novel by WALKER 


binding. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE FIRST SUPPER, and Other Episodes. By JoNATHAN | TRISH IDYLLS. By Jane Bartow, author of ‘“‘ Booland 
SturGEs. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Studies.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


ASHES OF ROSES. A novel by Loutsr Kni@ur Wueatitry. | LINKS IN A CHAIN. A novel by MArGanrer Surron Briscon, 


16mo, cloth, $1.00. author of ‘‘ Percbance to Dream.’’ 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
LETTERS FROM MY MILL. Translated from the French of ALPHONSE DAUDET by Frank Hunter Potter. With decorative head- 
pieces by George Wharton Edwards, and ten full-page designs in color by Madame Madeleine Lemaire. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $4.00. 
A large-paper edition, with special features, limited to 250 copies, at $7.50. : 
HORACE WALPOLE, A MEMOIR. By Austin Dogson, author of ‘Four Frenchwomen,” “ Eighteenth Century Vignettes,” ete. 
In 1 vol., uniform with these, with 14 illustrations in photogravure. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
~ A large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies, with the plates on Japan paper, $5.00 net. 


WILLIAM JAY AND THE ABOLITION MOVEMENT. By 
BAYARD TUCKERMAN. With a preface by John Jay. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.50. 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION OF THE RAILWAYS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Grorce H. Lewis of the Des 
Moines Bar. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A COLONY OF MERCY; or, Social Christianity at Work. An 
account of the colony of Epileptics at Bielefeld in Westpha- 
lia. By Junie Surrer. With 22 illustrations and plan. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. ° 


THE AMERICAN GIRL AT COLLEGE. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
FROM WISDOM COURT. 
and STEPHEN G. TALLENTYRE. 
Courboin. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS, INCLUDING THE CARLYLES 
and a Segment of Their Circle. By FRANcIS ESPINASSE, 
8vo; cloth, $4.00. 


Mr. Espinasse, a literary and journalistic veteran, has been on terms 

of intimacy with many literary men of prominence, as Sir Walter Scott, Lord 

' Jeffrey, Campbell, Wordsworth, the Carlyles, Leigh Hunt, George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Dickens and others who appear in his pages. 


By Lipa Rose McCABE. 


Essays by HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
With 30 illustrations by E. 


THE BOW OF ORANGE RIBBON. By Ame.ia E. Barr, author of ‘‘ Friend Olivia,” ‘“‘ Jan Vedder’s Wife,” etc. With 100 illus- 


trations, four of them in color, by Theo. Hampe. 


8vo, beautifully bound, cloth, $2.50; silk, $3.50. 


THE JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. In 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt, beautifully bound, $3.00. 


SOME OLD PURITAN LOVE LETTERS. 


John and Margaret Winthrop, 1618-1638. “Edited by JosepH Hopkins TwICHELL. 


With 


photogravure portrait of John Winthrop, reproduced from the painting in the State House at Boston for this volume. 12mo, 


F cloth, $2.00. 
THE RIVALS. A comedy by RicHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Illustrated by Frank M. Gregory with five plates in color and upwards 


of fifty designs in black and white, 1 vol., 8vo, beautifully bound in full gold side, uniform with ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” 


published last year, $3.50. 


A large-paper edition, with special features, limited to 250 copies, $6.00 net. 


WITCH WINNIE IN PARIS; or, The King’s Daughters Abroad. 

’ A new volume in the Witch Winnie Series. By ELIZABETH 

H. CHAMPNEY, author of ‘‘ Witch Winnie,”’ ‘‘ Witch Winnie’s 
Mystery,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE HISTORY OF A BEARSKIN. From the French of Juues 
DE MArTrHoLp. With 100 illustrations by J. O. B. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

ELSIE AT ION, A new volume in the ever increasingly popu- 
lar Elsie Series. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


DODD, MEAD & COPIPANY, 5 East roth Street, New York. 
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Fleming H. Revell Company’s New Books. 


EALITY VERSUS ROMANCE IN SOUTH CENTRAL 


AFRICA. 


Being an Account of a Journey Across the African Continent, 
from Benguella, on the West Coast, to the mouth of the 


Zambesi. By JAMES JOHNSTON, M.D. sf 
With 51 full-page photogravure reproduc- 
tions of photographs by the author, and 
amap. Royal 8vo, cloth, boxed, $5.00. 
During a period of twenty months Dr. John- 

ston crossed South Central Africa, traveling four 


thousand, five hundred miles, mostly on foot, and alone so far as a 


—— 


Drawn with Pen and Pencil. I 
S. With a map and many illustrations from sketches 
and photographs. Pen and Peneil Series, No. 23. Imperial 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $3.20. 


F.R.G. 


ICELANDIC PICTURES. 
By FREDERICK W. W. HOWELL, 


The Handwriting of the Kings and Queens of England. 
By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. i I 
graphs and many Letters of all the English Sovereigns from 
Edward, the Black Prince, to the 
cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $4.20. 


eproduetions of the Auto- 


present time. Quarto, 


The Earthly Footprints of Our Risen Lord, Iilumined. A Con- 


tinuous Narrative of the Four Gospels according to the 
Revised Version, with introduction by Rey. John Hall, 
‘D.D. Illustrated by 113 Rina half-tone reproductions. 
Small 4to, cloth, $1.50; gilt edged, $2.00. _ 


white companion was concerned, passing through numerous hostile 
and savage tribes, traversing areas hitherto reported too pestilential 
for exploration, surmounting natural obstacles which have been 
represented as insurmountable, and penetrating regions where no 
ee mae iad ever gone peers. The photographs here reproduced 
RING ES ater ee tee Henry [artyn, Saint and Scholar. First Modern Missionary 


The Chronicles of the Sid; or, The Life and Travels of Adelia to the Mohammedans, 1781-1812. By GEO, SMITH, C.I.E., 


Gates. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
“Deserves a wide reading and 


A Gift of Love, and Loving Greetings for 365 Days. By RosE 
PoRTER. Long 18mo, cloth, $1.00; white cloth, silver top, 


$1.25; decorated silk, silver top, in box, $1.75. 
“Issued very tastefully.””— Congregationalist. 


Ten Years Digging in Egypt, 1881-1891. By W. M. FLInpERs 


PETRIP. Illustrated.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The results are presented to us in brief Summary and are often 
almost startling in their significance and importance.”—The New 


Jork Evangelist. 
The Ainu of Japan. 
BATCHELOR. With 80 illustrations. 


The Ideal of Humanity in Old Times and New. By 
Prof. JOHN STUART BLACKIE, author of “On 
Self-Culture,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Pentecost’s Bible Studies. From the Old'and New 
Testament, covering the International Sunday 
School. Lessons for 1894. By Rev. GEORGE F. 
PENTECOST, D.D. 12mo, paper, 60 cents; flexi- 
ble cloth, $1.00. 

“Dr. Pentecost knows how to eombine exposition 
with exegesis, so as both to inform the teacher’s mind 
and to inflame his heart.”— The New York Evangelist. 


The Story of Uganda and the Victoria Nyanza Ilis= 
sion. -By S. G. Stock. With a map and illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


a high place in the library of 
travel and adyenture. A refreshingly cheerful book.”—Outlook. 


\ The Religion, Superstitions, and General 
History of the Hairy Aborigines of Japan, by Rev. Joun 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


$3.00. 


The Christian Life Series. By Rev. F. B. MEYER. 
18mo, cloth, each, 50 cents; per set, boxed, 
$2.00; white vellum cloth, silver tops, per set, 
boxed, $2.40. 


The Future Tenses of the Blessed Life. 
The Shepherd Psalm. 

The Present Tenses of the Blessed Life. 
Christian Living. 


“Full of tender comfort ana helpful suggestions,”’— 
The Interior. 


Key Words of the Inner Life. By Rev. F. B. MEYER. 
A new volume of The Christian Life Series. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents; white vellum cloth, 60 
cents. 


LL. D., author of ‘‘ Life of William Carey,” ete. i 
trait, map and illustrations. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 


With por- 


“ This large and handsome volume gives us new, and we believe 
just, conceptions of the man.”’— The Christian Intelligencer. 


The Young [len’s Library. 4 volumes, 12mo, cloth, per set, 
boxed, $2.00. fs 
Comprising: Moral Muscle, by F. A. Atkins; Brave and 
True, by Rev. Thain Davidson, D.D.; The Spiritual Athlete, 
by W. A. Bodell; First Battles, by F. A. Atkins. 


The Agnes Giberne Library. Illustrated, 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, 
$3.00. 


Conlyng Castle ss 6. cece. fcc cle tieut cae ov oo denials mentale $1.25 
Through the Linn.................0ceeseee nee seeseneene 1.00 
Ready, Aye Ready -6 0... 6.0. ccc once onc apeistelaterete sean ianaey 1.00 


John G. Paton, [lissionary to the New Hebrides. 
An Autobiography, edited by his brother. With 
an introductory note by Rey. A. T. Pierson, 
D.D. New illustrated edition. 2 vols., boxed, 
12mo, cloth, net, $2.00. 


James Gilmour of Mongolia. His Diaries, Letters 
and Reports, edited and arranged by RICHARD 
Lovert, M.A. With three photogravure por- 
traits and other illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


A Winter in North China. By Rev. T. M. Morris. 
With an introduction by Rey. Richard Glover, 
D.D.,anda map. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. Catalogues of S. 8S. Library and Prize Books free on application. 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 


CHICAGO: 150 Madison Street. 


TORONTO: 140 Yonge Street. 


Holiday Hints From 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


All Booksellers have our Publications. 


The best Christmas present for Boys and Girls—a set of the FAMOUS PEPPER BOOKS. Three Volumes. 


A FRESH SUPPLY JUST READY. 


“Margaret Sidney divides with Louisa M. Alcott and Mrs. Burnett the honors of having depicted the most charming child-life with which modern 


literature is acquainted.”—Golden Rule. 


FIVE LITTLE: PEPPERS and HOW THEY GREW. | THROUGH THICK AND THIN and 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, $1.50. Illustrated 
by Jessie Curtis Shepherd. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. 
By MARGARET SIDNEY. 12mo, illustrated by 
W.L. Taylor. $1.50. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS GROWN UP. 
By MARGARET SipNEYy. 12mo, fully illustrated 
by Charles Mente. Cloth, $1.50. 


A SONG OF THE CHRIST. 
By HARRIET ADAMS SAWYER. Sixteen full-page 
photogravures from original drawings. Crown 
Svo, uncut edges, gilt top, silver and gold illumi- 
nated cover, in box, $1.50. 


MASTERPIECES OF PROSE. 

4t0, cloth, $3.00. 

Selections from the best and deepest thinkers of the 
ages, embracing family life, orations, events of the 
times, history, biography, essays, fiction. Elegantly 
bound and finely illustrated. 


ODD BUSINESS. 4 
A book of droll conceits for young and old. By L. 
J. BRIDGMAN. Quarto, cloth, $1.25. 

_The artist who has the essence of real wit is excep- 
tional; and wit allied to art is irresistible. Lewis 
Bridgman is one of those picture makers who is also a 
fun maker, His odd conceits in illustration are in- 
imitable, and his humor in description delightful. 
Alike in fanciful designs, in novel combinations and in 
caricature, his art is excelled hy few humorists of the 
peoee en pencil. The unique cover design is also from 

1is pencil. 


D. Lothrop Company, 114-120 Purchase St., 


THE IMMIDSHIPIMEN’S TESS. 


Comprising a Soldier story and a Sailor story. By 

MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. 8vo, cloth, illustrated 

by H. G. Laskey and Charles Mente, $1.50. 

They are widely different types—the descendant of 
luxurious aristocratic Southern planters, and the sturdy 


Yankee whose fists and keen native wits are his only | 


inheritance. How bravely they bear themselves 
‘‘Through Thick and Thin’ we leave it for the reader 
to discover. 

“The Midshipmen’s Mess,” which occupies the second 
part of this attractive volume, is a naval story with the 
real nautical flavor of which Miss Seawell possesses the 
happy secret. 


GUERT TEN EYCK. 
By W. O. STODDARD. 
F, T. Merrill, $1.50. 

A story of the stirring times that marked the begin- 
nings of the republic and of the patriotic career of 
Nathan Hale, whose statue, by Frederick MacMonnies, 
was unveiled in New York Nov. 25. 

The book is full of stirring incident; there is not a 
dull page from cover to cover. The times of which Mr. 
Stoddard writes were not dull times for the Yankee 
boys. 


GOSPELS ARE TRUE HISTORIES. 


By Joun HENRY BARROws, D.D., President of 

the Parliament of Religions held at the Columbian 

Exposition. With introduction by Rey. F. E. 

Clark, D.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 

“No candid reader can lay it aside without being con- 
vinced that the fundamental facts- on which Chris- 
tianity rests its claims have not been shaken by all the 
skeptical artillery of the ages.”—Rev. F. BE. Clark. 


8vo, cloth, illustrated by 


Sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers. 


ARCHIE OF ATHABASCA. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 8vo, cloth, illustrated 

cover, $1.25. 

Few people—young or old—know of the strifes and 
quarrel that for years raged between the rival fur 
companies of Canada—the Hudson Bay Company and the 
Northwest Fur Company. Both these great corporations 
for years wayed bitter and relentless war that broke 
into frequent feud and often led to battle and bloodshed. 
In “ Archie of Athabasca” Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley has 
used this feud of the fur companies as a background for 
a most interesting and absorbing story for boys, which, 
without being sensational, is exciting, dramatic and 
stimulating. 


OSCAR PETERSON: Ranchman and Ranger. 


By Henry WILLARD FRENCH.’ 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


A tale of the great American Far West and the ad- 
ventures of a boy init. ‘‘ Oscar Peterson ” is the best 
book for boys we have seen for years. It is more than 
that—it is the pioneer in the great field of American 
literature of this kind, with the Far West as the scene. 


THE CHILD’S DAY BOOK. 


Arranged by MARGARET SIDNEY. 
cents. 


It is the only Day Book issued solely for the little child, 
with morning and evening prayers, grace before meals, 
a text of Scripture and a selection of prose or “paged 
for each day; with a supplementary journad for the use 
of the child; also, full-page colored inserts, and many 
other dainty illustrations. Parents and teachers, as 
well as the children, will prize this book among their 
choicest and most helpful possessions. 


4to, boards, 50 


Boston. 


Send for Catalogues—New Holiday Catalogue, New Complete Catalogue, New Sunday-School Catalogue, New 


Educational Catalogue—either, or all, mailed free. 


? 
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T. ¥. CROWELL & CO0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Crowell’s New Illustrated Library. 


26 vols., 12mo, printed on fine paper, illustrated by Garrett, Merrill, Copeland and other 


eminent artists. Photogravure frontispieces.. Bound in full cloth, gilt top, $1.50 per 
vol.,; white back and corners, fancy paper on side, gilt top, $1.50 per vol,; silk, full 
gilt edges, $2.50 per vol.; half calf, $3.00 per vol. Shelley’s Poems, 2 vols.; Tenny- 


son’s Poems, 2 vols.: ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’ 2 vols.; ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” 2 vols.; ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ 2 
vols.; Wordsworth’s Poems, 2 vols.; ‘‘ Les Misérables,” 2 vols.; ‘* Anna Karénina,”’ 
1 vol.; Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revotution,” 2 vols.; ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days,” 1 vol.; 


“Tom Brown at Oxford,” 2 vols.”; ‘‘ Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song,” 2 vols. ; 
“ Romola,” 2 vols.; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 2 vols. 
The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense in their efforts to make this new line of 


iin this series. 
Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Through the Looking-Glass. 
Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin. 
The Story of a Short Life. 


Browning,”’ 


Personal Recollections of 
John G. Whittier. 


By Mrs. Mary B. Cuaruin, author of ‘‘ Brampton Sketches.” 

18mo, ornamental binding with portrait, 75 cents. 

A delightful volume of reminiscences of the good Quaker Poet by a life- 
Jong and intimate friend. 


Washington Irving’s Complete 
Works. | 


Revised Edition. Printed on fine paper. Photogravure frontis- 
pieces. 10 vols., cloth, gilt top, $15.00; 10 vols., half calf, gilt 
top, $30.00. 


Carefully revised and compared with the author’s text this new issue fur- 
nishes in good clear type a most satisfactory edition in attractive bindings, 
and at a moderate price. 


Famous Voyagers and Explorers. 
trated, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘AR o | 


FAMOUS VOYAGERS jj 
AND EXPLORERS 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


Ingleside. By Barsara Yecuron, author of “Christine’s Inspiration,” ‘Wee Billy Buttons,” etc. 


12mo, parti-cloth, $8.25. 


standard books the finest that has eyer been produced at so lowa price. The paper, type, and illus- 
trations are of the highest excellence, while the beauty and variety of the styles of bindings adapt 
these volumes to a large class of buyers. The plain styles are best suited for home and school li- 
braries, while the more elaborate bindings make some of the most beautiful books for gift purposes 
ever published. Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. 


Few books written for young people possess greater 
: merit or have had a wider popularity than the volumes 
This new uniform style is the most attractive form in which they haye ever been issued. 
Cloth back and corners, fancy paper sides, 8 vols., 16mo0, each 
$1.00; 8vo edition, with colored borders, attractively bound in white and colors, each, $1.25. 
Lob Lie by the Fire. 
The Little Lame Prince. 
The Adventures of a Brownie. 
The Peep of Day. 


Handy Volume Classics. 


38 volumes in dainty bindings, charmingly illustrated and 
the choicest books for Holiday Gifts. 
added this season, viz.: = 

‘ Byron,” ‘“‘ Bryant,’’ ‘‘ Shelley,’ ‘“‘ Ethics of the Dust,’’ ‘Queen of the Air,’ ‘Mrs. 

“Tales from Shakespeare,” ‘‘Keats,’’ ‘‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,”’ 

“‘Longfellow’s Early Poems,” ‘ Evangeline,’ ‘‘ Abbé Constantin,’”’ ‘‘ Whittier’s Early 

Poems,” ‘‘ Lowell’s Early Poems,” ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers.’’ 

Cloth, vellum finish, gilt top, 75 ceuts; parti-cloth, $1.00; half-leather, $1.25; full silk, 
$1.50; half calf, $2.00; half levant, $2.50; full leather, $2.00 per volume. ; 
Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


15 new volumes 


THREE NEW VOLUMES of RELIGIOUS CLASSICS 


The Imitation of Christ. By THomas a Kempis. Illustrated with 
15 drawings depicting scenes inthe life of Christ, by H. Hor- 
MANN, Director of the Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden. 
12mo, white and gold, 75 cents; vellum, 75 cents; silk, $1.50; 
leather, flexible, $2.00. 


Illustrated edition, uniform 
18mo, gilt edge, 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. 
with illustrated ‘‘ Daily Food” of last season. 
white back, paper sides, 75 cents. 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows.. By the Rry. J. R. Mmurr, 
D. D., author of ‘“ The Every-Day of Life,” etc. Selected from 
his writings by Evatina I. Fryer. 16mo, ornamental binding, 
75 cents. 


SOME NOTABLE NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. Saran K. Bouton, author of the ‘“ Famous’’ Books. Illus- 


‘‘Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest and instruct her readers.” 


The Chilhowee Boys. By Saran E. Morrison. A story of Frontier Life in 1812. Sure to interest all boys 
who like stories of adventure. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. ‘ 


Margaret Davis, Tutor. By Anna ‘Cuaprn Ray, author of “ Half-a-Dozen Girls,” “ Half-a-Dozen Boys,” ete. 


~ 


“ Bright, sparkling and entertaining, like all her previous volumes.” 


The Musical Journey of Dorothy and Delia. By Rev. Braptey Gitman, fully Illustrated by F. G. 
Arrwoop. Oblong 8vo, unique binding, $1.25. : ; 
Quaint, witty, original, and of special interest to boys and girls studying music. 


Illustrated by Jessizs McDERMoTT.. . 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COFIPANY, 


46 East 14th Street; N EW. YORK. 


100 Purchase Street, BOSTONe 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS 


Miss Jerome’s Masterpiece. 


I Have Called You Friends. 


By Irene E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated 
in Missal style. Exact facsimiles of the au- 
thor’s original designs in color and gold. 
Printed in best style on fine paper. Size 
7x10inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By Samurn TAyLor CoLERriDcE. Illustrated 
in outline by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., with 
an introductory note by F. H. Underwood, 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accom- 
panied by the text from entirely new plates. 
Size, 74x11 inches. Cloth, full gilt, gilt 
edges, boxed, price $2.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By SamurL Apams DRAKgs, author of ‘ De- 
cisive Events in American History,” etc. 
Tilustrated by 20 large half-tone engravings. 
Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, size, 74x11} 
inches, boxed, price $2.50. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


Wherein is written the history of her Door- 
step Baby, a fancy which in time became a 
fact and changed a lite. By ALyn YATES 
Keiru. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. It is a 
segment of amature and beautiful life. The 
‘‘Teaflets’’ record the author’s experiences 
in a quaint home, situated in a charming 
neighborhood, and among the most notural 
people ever described. 


A Companion to ‘‘The Fallow Field.’’ 
Periwinkle. 


Poem by JuxiA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated 
from drawings in charcoal by Zulma DeLacy 
Steele. Containing 36 drawings printed on 
fine cut paper. Size, 8 x 11 inches. 
quarto, cloth, with handsome cover, boxed, 
full gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By Curtis Gui~p, author of “‘Over the 
Ocean,” “Abroad Again,” ‘Britons and 
Muscoyvites,” etc. An elegant volume of 
original verse, with more than 40 illustra- 
tions by Copeland and others. Small quarto, 
size, 7} x 10 inches, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 
boxed, price $3.50. 


THE TOBY TRAFFORD SERIES. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 
By J. T. TrowpriwGs. Illustrated, $1.25. 
The Toby Trafford Series comprises 
The Fortunes of Toby Trafford, 
Father Brighthopes, 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


Three volumes. Illustrated, price $1.25 a 


volume. 


The Fallow Field. 


Poem by Jura C. R. Dorr. Illustrated 
with reproductions of charcoal sketches by 
Zulma DeLacy Steele. A new edition con- 
taining 25 drawings ‘printed on fine cut pa- 
per. Size, 8}x11 inches. Oblong quarto, 
full gilt, gilt edges, price $3.00. 


Oblong: 


All Around the Year 1894. Cal- 
endar. 
Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. 
Printed on heavy cardboard. Gilt edge, 
with chain, tassels and ring. Size, 44. x55 
inches, boxed, price 50 cents. 


The New England Country. 


Texts and illustrations by Cruirron JOHN- 
son. A new edition containing over 100: 
views of New England scenery and _ life. 
Size, 7}x11} inches. Cloth, gilt, gilt edges, 
boxed, price $2.50. 


Completion of the ‘‘ Navy S-ries” of 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 
A Victorious Union. 
By Oliver Optic. 


Above is the sixth volume of 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY SERIES. 


Cloth, illustrated, per volume, $1.50. 
Taken by the Enemy, On the Blockade, 
Within the Enemy’s Lines, Stand by the Union, 
A Victorious Union, Fighting for the Right. 

ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY. 
' By Oliver Optic. SECOND SERIES. 
American Boys Afloat; 
: Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The Young Navigators ; 
: Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Messrs. Lee and Shepard publish beoks on various subjects, comprising 
etc,, suitable for Sunday-school, Public and School Libraries and t 


upon application. 


History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Artistic Gift-Books, Juveniles, 
he Home, and will send descriptive catalogues free to any address 


LEE & SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


HOLIDAY HINTS. 


By Two of the ‘Little Women.” a 


Written by ‘‘Jo” and ‘Meg,’ and acted by the “ Little Women.” Witha ‘“‘ Foreword” by ‘‘ Meg,” portraits of Jo Pande ere 
Cloth, uniform with ‘ Little Women Series.”’ 


Helpful Words. 


From the writings of Epwarp Everett Hate. 


B. Merrill. 


: Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 
$1.00. 


Square 16mo. 


COMIC TRAGEDIES. 


$1.50. 


16mo. 


Daily Strength for Daily Needs. - 


Selected by Mary 
Cloth, 
‘ “ Quiet Hours.” 


Selections for Every Day in the Year. Selected by the Editor of 
16mo. 


Cloth, $100; white, gilt, $1.75. 


; THE LOVER’S YEAR=BOOK OF POETRY. 


A Collection of Love Poems for every day in the year. By Horack PARKER CHANDLER. 


First Serizs. Vol. I. January to June. Vol. II. July to De- 


cember. 


July to Decenyber. 


Marrisp Lirr AND Curry QLire. Vol. I. January to June. Vol. ie 


Four Volumes, each 16mo, cloth, $1.25: white and gold, $1.50. 


Some Passages in the Practice of | 
Dr. Martha Scarborough. 


Cloth. $1.00. 


} 
THE EASIEST WAY IN HOUSEKEEPING AND COOKING. | i 


By. Henen CAMPBELL. 16mo. 


Adapted to Domestic Use or Study in Classes. By HetEn CAMPBELL. A new revised edition. 16mo. 


The Children’s Year=Book. 


Selections for every day in the year. Chosenand arranged by Epiru 
EmeErson ForBEs. Square 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. i 


Robin’s Recruit. 
By Miss A. G. Prymrron, author of ‘‘Dear Daughter Dorothy.” 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


LINCOLN. 


Cloth, $1.25. 


By the author of Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 16mo. 


The Barberry Bush and Seven Other 
Stories About Girls for Girls. 


By Susan Coo.LinGE. 


Boston Cook Book. 


What To Do and What Not To Do in Cooking. By Mrs. D. A. 
| 12mo, $2.00. na 


Cloth. $1.00. 
i 


Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 16mo. 


, 
4 


Pomona. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


At all the Bookstores. Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


THE SACRED CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS NEW NOVELS 


Being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893. By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A., 
etce., author of “The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” etc. With a chapter by Professor H. D.| MONTEZUMAS’ DAUGHTER 
MULLER on the Inscriptions from Yeha and Axsum, and an Appendix on the Morphological Character By H. RIDER HAGGARD, author of “She,” 
of the Abyssinians, by T. G. GARSON, M.D., etc. With 8 plates and 65 illustrations in the text. “Nada, the Lily,” etc. With 24 full-page il- 
Bv0, $5.00 lustrations and vignette, by MAURICE GREIF- 
Bog Ose us FENHAGEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00, 
This volume gives an account of the Journey taken by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bent into Abyssivia last spring. 
The chief vbject of the journey was to examine the archological remains at Axsum, which has been the sacred 


city of the Kthiopians since before the Christian era, and a study of the great monoliths there, and other features, 
formed the chief object in their work. 


THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S 


A Story in Scenes, and Other Sketches. By F. ANSTEY, author of ‘“‘ Voces Populi,” “Vice Versa,” 
ete. Reprinted from Punch. With illustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Post 4to, cloth extra, 
$1.75. 


GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: Being 
the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur 
de Marsac 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, author of 
House of the Wolf,’ ete. 
and vignette by H. J. Forp. 
mental, $1.25. 

“One of the best novels since ‘Lorna Doone,’ . . 
it will be read and then reread for the mere pJeasure 
its reading gives. The subtle charm of it is 
not in merely transporting the nineteenth century 
reader to the sixteenth, that he may see life as it was 
then, but in transforming him into a sixteenth century 
man, thinking its thoughts and living its life in perfect 
touch and sympathy.”—J. ¥. World. 


WHAT NECESSITY KNOWS 
By L. DOUGALL, author of “ Beggars 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental], $1.00. 


“We think we are well within the mark in saying 
that this novel is one of the three or four best novels of 


“The 
With frontispiece 
12mo, cloth, orna- 


NEW EDITIONS IN NEW BINDINGS 
THE STORY OF MUSIC LETTERS ON LITERATURE 


By WILLIAM J. HENDERSON. By ANDREW LANG. 
namental, gilt top, $1.00. gilt top, $1.00. 


12mo, cloth, or- 12mo, cloth, ornamental, 


SONGS OF THE COMMON DAY, AND AVE! All.” 
r An Ode for the Shelley Centenary 


By CHARLES G. D. RoBERTS. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


A, 5 y ; A 3 . the year. . What gives the book its highest value 
Mr. Roberts is delightfully poetical, and is able to state his observation in rich melodies. We are bold enough |eis really the author’s deep knowledge of motive and 
to think that he is the prince amongall the later Canadian poets who have come under our notice.”—Literary | character, . :This novel is one that is worth read- 


World. ing a second time.’’—7Zhe Outlook, N. ¥ 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE TRUE STORY BOOK 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 9 plates and 58 illustrations in the text, 

by J. H. Forp, Lucien DAVIS, LANCELOT SPEED, L. BoGLin, and others. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 

CONTENTS: A Boy Among the Red Indians—Casanova’s Escape—Adventures on 

the Findhorn—The * Shannon” and tbe “ Chesapeake ’—Captain Snelgrave and the 


Pirates—Prince Charlie’s Wanderings—How Leif the Lucky Found Vineland the ~ 


Good—The Escape of Cervantes—Baron Trenck—The Adventures of Lord Pitsligo— 
The Escape of Cesar Borgia—The Kidnapping of the Princes—The Conquest of 


THE OUTDOOR WORLD, or the Young Collector’s Hand-book 


By W. FURNEAUX, F.R.G.S. With 546 illustrations, including 16 colored 
plates. 439 pages. Crown 8vo, ornamental cover, gilt edges, $2.50. 


CONTENTS: PART I.—ANIMAL LIFE. Ponds and Streams, Insects and Insect 


Hunting. The Seashore. Snails and Slugs. Spiders, Ceutipedes and Millepedes. 
Reptiles and Reptile Hunting. British Boys. British Mammals. Part II.—THE 
VEGETABLE WORLD. Seaweeds. Fungi. Mosses. Ferns. Wild Flowers. 


Grasses. Our Forest Trees. PART II].—THE MINERAL WORLD. Minerals and 


Montezuma’s Empire, etc. 


A NEW FAIRY STORY 
PRINCE RICARDO OF -PANTOUFLIA : 


Fossils. 


BY ANDREW 


LANG 
Being the Adventures of Prince Prigio’s Son 


By ANDREW LANG. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers, Sent on receipt of price by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th Street, New York. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ New Presentation Books. 


A Model Compilation. 
TORCH-BEARERS of HISTORY, 


By 
12mo, 


A Connected Series of Historical Sketches. 
AMELIA HUTCHINSON STIRLING, M.A. 
cloth, 80 cents. 


A Stirring Book for Boys. 
DOING AND DARING. 
A New Zealand Story. By ELEANOR STREDDER, 


author of “Jack and his Ostrich,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $1.25. 


Two Splendid Books by Eyeiyn Everett-Green. 
IN THE DAYS OF CHIVALRY. 


A Tale of the Times of the Black Prince. By E. 
EVERETI-GREEN, author of ‘Loyal Hearts and 
True,” “The Church and the King,” ‘The Lord of 
Dynevor,”’ etc. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

The story of the wars of the Black Prince, the scene 
veing laid in England and in Gascony. The author 


~ seeks to show that there are forms of chivalry higher 


Or, Against the Current. 


than that commonly so called. 


MAUD MELVILLE’S 
MARRIAGE. — 


A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By E. EVERETI- 
GREEN, author of ‘In the Days of Chivalry,” etc. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

A very interesting story, founded on one of those 
child marriages not uncommon in Englandin the seven- 
teenth century. 


R. M. Ballantyne’s New Book for Boys. 
THE WALRUS HUNTER. 


Illustrated. -12mo, cloth extra, cover in colors and 
gold, $1.50. 


Capital Stories for Young People. 
CHRIS WILLOUGHBY; 


i A Tale tor Boys. By 
FLORENCE E. BuecH, author oft * Dick, Harry, 
and Tom,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


A capital story for boys. Shows how a lad, in spite of 
adverse circumstances, attained toa good position in life, 


FOR SALE BY 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, PumiBsireies™ 


DAFFODIL. 

(A Brave Little Lady.) By MAup M. BUTLER, 
author of ‘“*‘ Waiting and Serving,” etc, 16mo, 
cloth extra, 50 cents. 


A sequel to “ Waiting and Serving,” giving an inter- 
esting account of the strange freaks ora thoughtless 
little girl, and of the troubles which these brought on 
herself and on her friends. 


FORLORN HOPE (THE). 


By A. L. O. E., author of ‘ The Iron Chain and,the 
Golden,”? ‘*Beyond the Black Waters,” ‘ The 
Blacksmith of Boniface Lane,” etc. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.00. 

A tale, written in A, L. O. E.’s charming style, of the 
anti-slavery movement in America. Though an unhappy 
marriage andits consequences form the main topic of the 
book, the noble part played by William Lloyd Garrison 
in the emancipation of the negro is vividly sketched. 


JEM’S WIFE. 


A Story of Life in London. By the author of 
“Granny,” ‘ Great Englishmen,’ etc. 18mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


LOST in the WILDS of CANADA. | 


By ELEANOR STREDDER, author of ‘“‘ The Merchant’s 
Children,” ‘Alive in the Jungle,” ete. 12mo, 
cloth extra, 80 cents. , ° : 


A highly interesting tale of a boy’s adventures in the 
lonely wilds of Canada. 


ROBBER BARON OF BED- 
FORD. CASTLE (THE). 


A Story of the Thirteenth Century. By A. J. 
Foster, M. A., Vicar of Wootton, Beds, and E. BE. 
CUTHELL. 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cents. 


A lively picture of the miseries endured by the people 
of Bedfordshire at the bands of a powerful French 
baron. 

ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Application. 


Bible Stories for the Young. 
FAVORITE BIBLE STORIES 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


Second series, containing: Story of the Flood, Re- 
bekah at the Well, Jacob’s Dream, Stories from 
the life of Moses, Elijah and Elisha, Samuel, David 
and Jonathan, etc. With numerous illustrations. 
16mo, handsomely illuminated board covers, 50 
cents. , 

—Bible Stories. First and second series in one 
volume. With 101 illustrations. 12mo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth extra, $1.00. 


LIFE OF CHRIST, FOR 
THE YOUNG. 


With 16 full page colored illustrations and numerous 
wood-cuts. 24mo, fancy boards, 35 cents. 


PEEP OF DAY (THE). 


A series of the earliest religious instruction the in- 
fant mind is capable of: receiving, With verses 
illustrative of the subjects. With six colored 
pictures and numerous wood-cut illustrations. 
Royal 4to, cloth extra, $1.25. 

—18mo, fancy board covers, with woodcut illus- 
trations, 50 cents. 


*- Charming Books for the Nursery. 
FAVORITE BOOK OF NUR- 
SERY TALES (THE). 


With seventy-two full page colored pictures. 8yvo, 
attractively bound in cloth extra, gilt side, $1.50. 


OUR LITTLE ONES’ PICTURE 


ALB UM. 
Forty colored plates, mounted on manilla. Sixty 


subjects illustrated. Every page colored. 4to, 
cloth extra, $2.00. 


FAVORITE STORIES ABOUT 
ANIMALS. 

Intended to show the reasoning powers which they 

possess. With numerous illustrations by Harrison 


Weir and others. 16mo, handsomely illuminated 
board covers, 50 cents. : 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


33 E. 17th Street, Union Square, N. Y. 
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CHARLES L. WEBSTER & COMPANY 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Alfred Lord Tennyson: 


We have arranged for the American publication of a new cheap 
trations, together with additions and revisions in the text. This stan 


his verse. 


A Study of His Life and Work 
By Artuur Waveu, B.A., Oxon. New cheap edition. Cloth, illustrated, 8vo, 350 pages, $1.50. 


edition of this work at half the former price, well printed, and with all the original illus- 
dard working biography of the laureate is likely to retain its popularity among lovers of 


Low Tide on Grand Pré: A Book of Lyrics 


By Buiss Carman. Neatly bound in cloth, 12mo, 120 pages, $1.00. 


The London Athenewn has styled Mr. Bliss Carman “the most poetical writer of verse that Canada has produced.” Itis with great pleasure that we 
announce the publication of Mr. Carman’s first volume of poems. 


On Sunny Shores 


By CuInton ScoLuaRD, author of ‘“‘ Under Summer Skies.” 12mo, 


300 pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.00. 


Professor Clinton Scollard will issue this fall a further description of his 
poetical pilgrimages, entitled ‘‘ On Sunny Shores.”’ It will be published as a 
companion volume to his popular ‘‘ Under Summer Skies,” the two works 
The charm of style and daintiness of touch shown 
in the former book of travels is more than maintained. 


The Webster Library 
12mos, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


By Matt Crim. 
By Marr Crim. 
By Marr Crim. 
‘¢ Tariff Reform: The Paramount Issue.’’ 
By Hon. Wo. M. SPRINGER. 
By Henry S. Brooks. 


complementing each other. 


‘¢ Adventures of a Fair Rebel.’’ 
‘¢In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere.”’’ 
‘¢ Elizabeth: Christian Scientist.’’ 


‘s A Catastrophe in Bohemia.”’ 
‘¢ Progress and Poverty.’’ 

‘¢ Social Problems.’’ 

‘¢ Protection or Free Trade.’’ 

‘¢ A Perplexed Philosopher.’’ 

‘¢ The Land Question.”’ 3 vols. 
‘* Property in Land.’’ in 
‘¢ The Condition of Labor.’’ ) one. 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


‘¢ Merry Tales.’’ 


Catalogues and Price-Lists free on application. 


By Mary RussELL MITFORD. 
cloth, 60 cents; fine white vellum cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 

Early in the present year we arranged to publish a one-volume edition of 

selected stories and sketches from Miss Mitford’s “ Our Village.” The volume 


will be brought out this fall, in a dainty binding, at a very moderate price. 
The first issue in our new “Violet Series.” 


‘s Essays in Miniature.”’ 
‘¢ The Master of Silence.”’ 
‘¢ Don Finimondone: Calabrian Sketches.’’ 


‘¢ Autobiographia.”’ 
*¢ Selected Poems.’’ 
‘¢ Down the Danube.’’ 
‘¢ Fhe German Emperor.’’ 


Our Village 


16mo, 348 pages. Bound in colored 


Other volumes to be announced. 


Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series 
12mos, cloth, 75 cents each. 
‘s Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes.”’ 


By RicHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 
By Aenes REPPLIER. 
By IrRvinGc BACHELLER,. 


By ELISABETH CAVAZZA. 


‘‘ Writings of Christopher Columbus.’’ Edited 


By PauL LEICESTER FORD. 
By WALT WHITMAN. 
By WALT WHITMAN. 
By PouLtTNEY BIGELOW. 
By PouLTNEY BIGELOW. 


By Mark TwaAIn. 


*y* Our publications are for sale by all booksellers, or are mailed, vostpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


67 


Fifth Avenue, 


New York City 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Russia and Turkey in the 
Nineteenth Century, 


By EvizapetH WoRMELEY LATIMER, author 
of ‘‘France in the Nineteenth Century, 


1830-1890.”? Handsomely illustrated with 23 
Serta} of celebrated characters. 8vo, 
2.50. 


The author of “ France in the Nineteenth Century,” 
which has become very popular during the past year, 
presents to her readers a companion volume which 
must take its place among the valuable contributions 
to popular historical literature. Dramatically and viv- 
idly she pictures the important events which have oc- 
curred in the two countries from the time of Alexander 
I. of Russia to the present, including the Crimean War, 
the exile system, the persecution of the Jews, the con- 
flict between Mohammedanism and Christianity, etc. 
Both this work and Mrs. Latimer’s' ‘ France and the 
Nineteenth Century” possess unusual interest at this 
time, in view of the cordial relations existing between 
France and Russia and the prospects of an alliance 
being formed between these two great powers. 


The Bailiff of Tewkesburv. 


By C. E. D. PHetrs and Leigh Norru. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, $1.00. 


This is an unusually clever and attractive story of 
English life in the last half of the sixteenth century 
the scene being laid in and about Tewkesbury and 
Stratford-on-Avon. Shakespeare as a young man is 
introduced as one of the characters with much skill and 
with perfect propriety. It is a story of incident. The 
action is vigorous, the descriptions are vivid and _truth- 
ful, the interest is well sustained and the atmosphere is 
sweet and wholesome, 


' y 2 ( 
Garrick’s Pupil. 
By Aveustus Finon. Translated by J. V. 
Prichard. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.00. 


This story is a faithful and brilliant study of London 
life in the latter half of the eighteenth century. The 

_ times of Reynolds and Garrick, of Johnson and Burke, 
have been carefully studied and skillfully reproduced. 
The author, with a fine historic sense, has succeeded in 
conveying a true idea of the social and political forces 


that fermented in the society of London during that re- 
markable period. 


Bisa 


The Complete Angler. 


(LIMITED EDITION.) 


By Izaak Watton. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Edward Gilpin Johnson., With 
original border illustrations printed in color. 
Edition limited to 500 numbered copies. 
Net $4.00. 


Among the many and beautiful editions of this old 
classic which have been issued this one will have a 
place of its own. It is certainly original in the decora- 
tive illustrations which almost cover the wide borders 
surrounding the text. The 500 copies issued will scarcely 
be phoush to supply. the many enthusiastic lovers of the 
genial old philosopher and fisherman, 


Rumour. 


By EvizABeTH SHEPPARD. With an introduc- 
tion and notes by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
ae. two portraits. 2 vols.,12mo, gilt tops, 

2.50. 


‘Rumour was the last of Miss Sheppard’s three 
most popular romances. Apart from theintrinsic merit 
of the story it derives especial interest from the fact 
that Beethoven stands as the model of one of its char- 
acters, just as Mendelssohn was portrayed in “ Charles 
Auchester.” The complete series—‘‘Charles Auches- 
ter,” “Counterparts”? and “Rumour” (six volumes, 
uniformly bound, $7.50)—stand alone as romances suf- 
fused with the spirit of music and largely concerned 
with the lives of musicians. 


A Book of Thoughts 


LINKED WITH MEMORIES OF JOHN 
BRIGHT. Compiled by Mary Bricutr 
Curry. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


In this work the compiler, the daughter of John 
Bright, has collected from various authors some of 
those passages that,were particular favorites of her 
father and has included with them a few quotations 
from his own epeecees and writings. The uniformly 
high and noble character of the selections indicates the 
well-springs whence this pure-minded, generous-hearted 
statesman drew inspiration to sustain him in his strug- 
gles for truth and justice. 


For sale by all booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers. 


Cc. McCLURG’*& CO., CHICAGO 


Pictures from Nature and Life 


Poems by Kate RAawortH Houmes. With 
half-tone illustrations by Helen E. Steven- 
son. Small quarto, $2.50. 


The holiday season will scarcely furnish a more at- 
tractive gift book than this, in which the delicate senti- 
ment of the verse is matched by the letterpress and the 
unusual illustrations. The opening poem, “One Fair 
Day,’ is one of those delightful, sunshiny reminiscences 
whose romance, sung in musical numbers, haunts the 
memory like a chapter from one’s own experience. The 
bright fulfillment of that “ fair day ” is told in the poem 
entitled ‘‘ The Bride.” 


The Lost Canyon of the 
Toltecs. 


An Account of Strange Adventures in Cen- 
tral America. By CHARLES SUMNER SEELEY, 
author of ‘‘The Spanish Galleon.’”? 12mo, _ 
$1.00. i 
A vivid story of adventure among the Cliff-Dwellers 

of Central America. The interest of the reader is held 
unflaggingly from the beginning to the end by the vari- 
ety of incidents and the vividness of the narrative. It. 
is filled with thrilling adventures, which are intricately 
involved with an attractive love story. It is even more. 
absorbing than “ The Spanish Galleon,” and is told in 
the same direct and simple style. 


The English Humorists. 


By Witt1am M. THackeErRAy. Finely printed 
and bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Sartor Resartus. 


By Tuomas Caruyir. Finely printed and 
bound. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


These two volumes have been issued in the same at- 
tractive style—fine paper, clear type, handy size and 
tasteful binding—in which we have issued “ Heroes and 
Hero Worship,” ‘‘Sesame and Lilies.” “Bacon’s Es- 
alee “The Complete Angler,’ and are uniform with 
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The Congregationalist 


The literary autobiography of Mr. 
Howe ls, tracing his, literary life 
from boyhood to the present date, 
begins in the 
THE Lapigs’ HoMEe JouRNAL, and 
will continue throughout 1894. Now 
on all news-stands. 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


My Literary Passions 


By William Dean Howells 


Christmas 


Ten Cents. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Looking Within. 
The Misleading Tendencies of ‘‘ Looking Backward” 
made manifest. 
A Novel by J. W. ROBERTS. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


“*Looking Within’ is a remarkable book, It is a 
shar ; logical and conclusive reply to ‘Looking Back- 
ward.’”—Boston Daily Traveller. 


The New Minister. 


By KENNETH PAUL. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


A distinctive picture of American life and character, 
this book portrays the development of a soul. It shows 
that the real religious evolution of a man’s mind is de- 
pendent upon his career. 


COLUMBIAN EDITION OF 
Barnes’ Popular History 
of the United States. 


Fully illustrated. Upto date. Contains illustrated 
description of the World’s Fair. 
Cloth, octavo, $3.50; sheep, $5.00. 
“A national benefaction.”—Hon. John Bigelow. 


Goodyear’s History of Art. 


EDITION DE LUXE - 


Beautifully illustrated, white and gold ornamenta- 
tions; octavo, $5.00; cloth edition, $3.50. 


* All. of the above at booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


56 East 10th St., New York. 


The Best 
Christmas Gift 


@ or the best addition to one’s own library is 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
ss The New 
“Unabridged.” 
Ten years spent 
revising,100 editors 


|| eraployed, and over 
|| $300,000 expended. 


A Grand Educator 
| Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 


Invaluable in the 
‘3 household, and to 
We the teacher, profes- ‘ 
= Hh sional man, or self- 
A MERRIAMC( _ educator.” 

Sold by All Booksellers. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. ° 
(Do not buy cheap photo- 


aphic reprints of ancient 
editions. 


(Gr Ssend for free prospectus, 


Our New Book of Christmas Entertainments. 
ORIGINAL! ACCEPTABLE!! DELIGHTFUL!!! 
Pantomimes, Tableaux, Recitations, Music. 
Only 30 Cents. 

Address The Preston Publishing Company, 
149 [Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Books Make the Best Presents, 


Buyers Should Hxamine 
Putnam’s Notes on New Books. 
Holiday Number. Fully Illustrated. 
Putnam’s Books for Young People. 
Holiday Catalogue. Fully Illustrated. 
Putnam’s Stories of the Nations Series. 
Descriptive Prospectus. Fully Illustrated. 
Putnam’s Heroes of the Nations Series. 
Descriptive Prospectus. Fully Illustrated, 
Putnam’s Nickerbocker Nuggets. 
Descriptive Prospectus. 

Patnam’s Literary Gems. 
Descriptive Prospectus. 


Any one of above sent on receipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 W. 23d St., New York. 


AY SCHOOL WORK=: 
euNP ould you like to have a © 
chimney for Santa Claus to come 
downand a eee Christmas dia- 
logue to go with it, also appropriate 
exercises in which a fairy with magic 


pat 
alone. Send 10cents for full particu- 
to the inventors, SKIDMORE & 
CO., 85 JoHN St., NEW YORE. 
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A Constant Christmas. 
A Christmas Carol. By the Rt. Rev. Part1- 
ies Brooxs, D.D. Illustrated in colors, 4to, 
$1.00. 


Phillips Brooks’s Poems. 
Christmas and Easter Carols, beautifully il- 
lustrated in color and monotint. 4to (7#x 94 
inches), 48 pages, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


Letters of Travel. 
By Puitiies Brooks. 8vo, 392 pages, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. ‘ White cloth, full gilt, $2.50. 
These letters have been selected from his cor- 
respondence with members of his family, and 
are a record of his travels and experiences. 


“Few if any of the books of 1893 will attract or de- 
serve more attention. ... We are cosfident that there 
will be nothing in his biography which will more accu- 
rately reveal ihe grandly simple character of this great 
man than do these letters.”—Boston Advertiser. 

“ The book is one which his friends will prize highly 
and Buigy throws much light upon his career.”’—Boszon 

erald. 


, “ They are a genuine Christmas treat.”’— Philadelphia 

Ledger. 

Phillips Brooks Year Book. 
Selections from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. 
Puinuies Brooks, D.D. By H. L. S. and 
L. H. 8. 10¢h Thousand. 16mo, 372 pages, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

“Tam so much impressed with its wonderful insight 
and the spiritual fitness of the quotations that I desire 
to express my personal gratitude to the editors fur the 
rey help which they have given to me, and to 


thousands of others, by the rare discrimination and ex- 


cellent taste which they have shown in their happy 
work,” 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 
A Block Calendar for 1894. With a leaf to 
tear off for every day, giving a short selec- 
tion. 75 cents. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 
Sermons. 
Sixth Series. 


By Bishop Iairires Brooks. 12mo. 20 Ser- 

mons. 368 pages, cloth, $1.75. 

“ These sermons, in their spirituality of temper, their 
breadth of Sympatby, their insight and their beautiful 
literary quality are quite on a level with any earlier ser- 
mons from the same hand. ... Like its PE COS Cee OTe it 


is full, not only of consolation, but also of spiritual stim- 
ulus.” —The Outlook. a 


For sale at the booksellers, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


fee P aD T TON & COL 


Publishers. 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


1,000,000 


young mothers need 


The hest authority 
: on the care of. children, deal- 
ing with food, dress, instruction, etc.- 
One hundred physicians write for it. 
“It will save the child an illness, the 
mother many a sleepless night.” 


“Worth its weight in gold.”"—Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 a Year 


Babyhood Publishing Co, New York. 
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Christmas sf ule 
‘Century.” * 


wa SUPERB ISSUE. . A NEW CHRISTMAS COVER. ¥, 
v 29 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. %, 
Rembrandt’s Masterpieces, Engraved by T. Cole. %, 
oS, 
rd 
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By Joel Chandler Harris, F. Hopkinson Smith, % 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Howard Pyle, Anna Eichberg King and others. 


Studio Sketches by Great Artists. 
RY Gérdme, Bouguereau, Lefebvre, Laurens, Sir Frederick Leighton, Maignan, etc. 
v The Opening Chapters of 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW NOVEL, : 
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“ Pudd’nhead Wilson,” a dramatic and humorous American story, A 
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& James Russell Lowell on «‘The Five Indispensable Authors,”’ 
; Homer, Dante, Cervantes, Goethe, Shakspere. 
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‘‘ Hector Berlioz,’’ by Ernest Reyer, Composer of ‘‘ Salammbo.’’ ¢ 
REMARKABLE PORTRAITS. 


NapoLteon I. Fromasketch made from life by Captain Marryatt. 
GENERAL GRANT AT Mr. McGreEGoR. From a new photograph. 
Mark Twain. An amateur photograph of the famous humorist. 


Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. 


+ A CHRISTMAS SERMON 
BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


%y Other contributions from Geo. W. Cable, ¢& 
* ° T. B. Aldrich, R. H. Stoddard, Je 
2. Charles Egbert Craddock Cs 
By ee 
Dy and others. ee 
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The Best Christmas Present is a year’s subscription to 


“‘the greatest of all the magazines.” New subscribers who begin a year’s 
subscription with the Christmas number (December) can have a November 
number FREE, beginning the volume. $4.00 a year. Subscribe through 
dealers or remit to The Century Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Tbe Christmas Humber is for Sale Bverpwhere. 35 Cents. 
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“7 December 1893 


COEPASBSOOADSHR 


NOW READY. PRICE 25 CENTS. ; 
The Great Christmas Number of 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


The Most Superb Issue of a Young Folks’ Magazine ever made. 
NEW COVER. . . NEW PAPER...  . 


Magnificently Illustrated. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Wonderful Story, ‘‘ Toomai of the Elephants.” 
Beginning of the Remarkable Papers on 
«RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WILD LIFE,” 
by Dr. Charles Eastman, a Sioux Indian, and a graduate cf a white man’s college. 


“TOM SAWYER ABROAD,” BY MARK TWAIN. 


“New Orleans,” by George W. Cable. 
“The Red Dolly,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


CHRISTMAS POEMS AND PICTURES. 


Stories for Boys and Girls. 
Poems by Edmund Clarence Stedman and others. 


MERRY-JINGLES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


“Wide Awake” is now merged in St. NICHOLAS, making this 
THE ONE GREAT JUVENILE MAGAZINE. 


APEHE new volume, just beginning, will have the most brilliant program in the 
history of Sr. NicHoLas. The Natural History Papers and Brander Matthews s 
series on “American Authors” will begin early in the year. Anew ‘‘ Brownie” series 

is coming. Do not let'the boys and girls miss this volume of Sr. NicHoLAS. Buy 6 
the beautiful Christmas number, price 25 cents, or subscribe for the year, $3.00. 
New subscribers beginning with the Christmas (December) number can have No- 
vember FREE, the first issue of the volume, by asking for it on subscribing. Sub- 
scribe through dealers or remit directly to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
Subscribe early, to insure pronipt receipt of first numbers. 


NEW SIZE. 


7 December 1893 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 


By Dr. Houmns. Holiday Edition. With two 

Portraits and 60 Illustrations by Howard 

Pyle. A superb gift. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 

$5.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $8.50; half 

levant, $9.00; full polished calf, $11.00. 

N.B, Edition de Luxe. 250 copies on super- 
fine English paper, and bound in full vellum, 
$12.00 net. 


The Old Garden. 


And Other Verses. By MARGARET DELAND. 
Holiday Edition. With over 100 exquisite 
Illustrations in color by Walter Crane. 


Beautifully printed and bound, $4.00. 


Deephaven. 
By Saraw ORNE Jewett. Aoliday Edition. 
With about 50 Illustrations by C. H. and 
Marcia O. Woodbury. A beautiful volume. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 
N.B. Edition de Luxe. 250 copies, printed 
on English hand-made paper, with 52 Illustra- 
tions on India paper, $5.00 net. 


The Natural History of Intellect, and 
Other Papers. 
A new volume of Essays, now first collected, 
by RatpH Watpo Emerson. Riverside Edi- 
tion. With an Index to Emerson’s Works. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.75. Little Classic Edition, 
18mo, $1.25. : 
N.B. Large-paper Edition, uniform with 

Large-paper Edition of previous volumes, 

$5.00 net. 


Thoreau’s Works. 
New Riverside Edition. Carefully edited, 
with Introductions giving an account of the 
time and circumstances in which the yol- 
umes were written, and full Indexes; 
In ten volumes, with three Portraits, 
Each, crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50; the set, 10 
vols., $15.00; half calf, $27.50, 
N.B. Large-paper Edition, Carefully printed, 
a sumptuous edition of Thoreau’s unique 
works, $4.00 a volume, net. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

Complete in an entirely new Cambridge 
Edition. Witha Biographical Sketch, Notes, 
Index to First Lines, a Portrait, and an En- 
graving of Longfellow’s Cambridge home, 
Printed from new plates, large “type, on 
opaque paper, attractively bound. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00; -half calf, gilt top, $3.50; 
tree calf, or fulldevant, $5.50. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


New Handy-Volume- Edition. Complete in 
five volumes, 16mo, with 5 Portraits, and 
printed from beautiful large type, on opaque 
paper, bound in a simple but very attractive 
style, and put up in a cloth box, $6.25; half 

calf, extra, gilt top, $12.00; full morocco, 
flexible, in fine leather: box, $12.00; full calf, 
flexible, in leather box, $16 00. 


The Witness to Immortality, in Liter- 
ature, Philosophy and Life. 
By Rey. Dr. Grorar A. Gorvon of the Old 


South Church, Boston. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Tt deals with one of the most grand and solemn 
themes in a masterly and truly helpful manner.”—7he 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic 
Church. 


By Ourver J. THATCHER, Professor in the 


University of Chicago. 16mo, $1.25. 

“‘Tf Sabbath school teachers would couple such books 
as this with the Bible in the study of sacred history the 
lessons would become of as much greater interest as 
they would also be of truer profit.”"— Spy, Worcester. 


' Sub-Celum: A Sky-Built Human World. 


By A. P. Russety, author of ‘A Club of 
One,” etc. $1.25. 


“A nineteenth-century Utopia, the well-drawn picture 
of a perfect human society.”—Boston Watchman. ~ - 


Twenty Years at Sea. 


By Freperic STANHOPE Hivu. $1.00. 


“ One of the most fascinating volumes of the season.” 
—Bosion Advertiser. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, Py ae by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 
HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS. 


The Bedford Handy Volume Shakespeare. 


In twelve handy volumes (size 34 by 5 inches), printed in clear 
type, with carmine borders; in inexpensive as well as ex- 
clusive styles of binding; cloth, $7.50 per set, in cloth case. 
Also kept in superb leather bindings and cases, with spring 
lock, ete. Venetian, Rutland, and Turkey morocco, and real 
Russia Leather. 
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Oo Prospectus showing size of type and page free on application. 


Also, a New Edition Printed without the Carmine Borders; 


On laid paper, with generous margins, gilt tops, cloth binding, in neat cloth case. Price, per set, $7 50. 


** Also kept in three-quarter calf, semi-limp, raised bands, antique style, gilt tops, in a cloth case for 
presentation. 


*,* Can be seen at all the leading booksellers, who will also quote prices. 


The Bookman’s Library. 


Cons isla of choice books especially desirable for presentation and the Home Book Shelf. In sets of 2, 
3 and 4 volumes, 12mo size, neatly bound in half calf, marble sides, gilt top, boxed in sets, at a uniform 
price of $2.00 per volume. : 


Pepy’s Diary, and Evelyn’s Diary 

Homer’s Iliad, and Odyssey . 

The Tatler and The Spectator (Addison and Steele) . 

Wm. Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt’s Essays 

Charles Lamb’s Poems and Essays, and Tales from ‘Shakespeare 
Walton’s Angter, and White’s Selborne ; Ps 

Ingoldsby Legends, and Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems . 

The Odes of Horace, and Dryden’s Virgil . . : 

Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott A 

The Koran by Sale. Lord Bacon’s Essays . 

Ilidme. D’Arblay’s Diary . . : ‘ F é 4 
Plutarch’s Lives. Langhorne translation . : . i Z ‘ 
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Popular History of England. 


By CHARLES KNIGHT; brought down to the year of the Queen’s Jubilee. With 200 steel portraits, and 
upwards of 1,000 most interesting engravings of manners, customs, costumes, coins, insignia, remains, 
etc. 9 handsome 8vo yolumes, cloth, gilt tops, in a box, $20.00; ditto, three-quarter morocco extra, 
$45.00. 


Nites Castles and Ancient Halls of England and Wales. 


Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. By Joun,TiMBs and ALEXANDER GUNN. Embellished with 12 
full-page, most interesting photogravures from the newest and best views of the subjects procurable. 
3 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $7.50; or three-quarter morocco, gilt tops, per set, $15.00. 


The Diary and Letters of Mladame D’Arblay. 


(FRANCES BoRNEY, the author of ‘“ Evelina’), With notes by W.C. Ward, and prefaced by Lord 
Macaulay’s essay. With portraits. In three volumes, 12mo size, smooth dark blue linen boards, uncut, 
price $2.25 per set; or in ‘‘ Roxburgh” style, cloth, gilt tops, ptce $3.00 per set, boxed; or, half calf, 
gilt tops, $6.00 per ’set. 


For the Reference Library, Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary Workers, etc. 


Wood’s Dictionary of Quotations. 


From Ancient and Modern ‘English and Foreign sources. Alphabetically arranged. 30,000 references, 
with an exhaustive Subject Index. Now ready. In 1 volume. Demy 8vo, cloth, $2.50; half calf, gilt 
_top, $4.50. Half Levant morocco, $5.50. Send for Prospectus. - 

‘© Will be welcome to a large circle of readers, literary workers, and others who would heed the old 
teacher’s advice to young men starting out in life, ‘ Always verify your quotations.’”—The Argonaut, San 

Francisco, 


An Illustrated Library Edition of the 


Leather=-Stocking Tales. 


By J. FENIMORE CooPER. In 5 volumes, crown 8vo, illustrated with forty full-page engravings, designed 
by Andriolli. Inlibrary binding, cloth, gilt tops, price per set, boxed, $6.25; or, in three-quarter calf, 
elegant, $12.50. 

‘The illustrations to the edition could not be excelled; they deserve the greatest praise, and the set 
forms the best edition for a gentleman’s library that we know of, or could wish for.’—Literary World. 


BOOKS. FOR THE YOUNG. 
Edward Lear’s Nonsense Birthday-Book. 


Compiled from the ‘‘ Nor sense” Books. Square 


A comical picture and rhyme for every day in the year. 
16mo, cloth, gilt edge, $1.25. 


e y 9 e 
The Captain [larryat Boy’s Library. 
TMasterman Ready. Settlers in Canada. Poor Jack. 
3 volumes, boxed, 12mo size, beautifully illustrated, handsome cloth bindings, stamped in gold and colors, 


per set, $3.00. 
“Warne’s us ‘Old, Old,’’ Favorites. 


Well printed and handsomely bound. Tull of engravings, and with 16 full-page colored illustrations in 
each. 8vo size, $3.00 per volume. 


Old, Old Fairy Tales. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 


Hans Andersen. 


Robinson Crusoe. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 


Arabian Nights. 


Randall Davenant. 


A Tale of the Mahrattas. By Capt. CLAUDE Bray. L[llustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

**A new story for boys founded on historical episodes in the history of India during the days of 
Clive. Intensely interesting. 

“ Of that class which has made English lads and young fellows brave, hardy, of high principle and 
successful.’’— The Christian Intelligencer. 7 


4 Of all booksellers, or free by mail, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union. Fourth Ave., New York. 
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BOOKS FoR THE HOLIDAYS 


Tales from Shakspeare. 


By Cuartes and Mary Lams, with a continuation by 
Harrison S. Morris, author of ‘Tales from Ten 
Poets,’ etc. Fourvolumes. z6mo. Illustrated, cloth, 
extra, $4.00; half calf or half morocco, $8.00 ; three- 
quarters calf, $10.00. Edition de Luxe (limited to 
150 copies). Hour volumes. Small8vo. Cloth, $12.00 
net! 


The twenty tales from the plays of Shakspeare by Charles 
and Mary Lamb are the most useful and agreeable com- 
panions to an understanding of Shakspeare that have 
ever been produced. They are-included in the first two 
volumes of this edition. In the two remaining volumes, 
Mr. Morris completes the plays, and in a brief space 
presents each plot and story in a most engaging manner. 


Barabbas. 


A Dream oF THE WorLp’s TRAGEDY. A new copy- 
right novel by Marrgz Core tt, author of * Vendetta,’’ 
etc. zr2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This remarkable novel, introducing 
many of the characters, incidents and 
scenes in the great tragedy of the 
crucifixion, is the latest work from the 
pen of a writer who has-won great 
fame for her vivid romances upon 
spiritual themes. The tone of the 
book is in all respects deeply reveren- 
tial, taking no liberties with the sacred 
text. 


King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round 
Table. 


A modernized version of the Morte 
Darthur. By CHarres ‘Morris, 
author of ‘‘ Half-Hours with the best. 
American Authors,” etc. TZhvree 
volumes. Ibmo. Illustrated. Half 
cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half calf or 
half morocco, $6.00; three-quarters 


calf, $7.50. 


Goldsmith’s Works. 


New Edition. Published. in con- 
nection with Dent & Company, 
of London. Illustrated with etch- 
ings by Herpert Rattton. Six 
volumes. rbmo. Cloth, $6.00. 
This edition comprises Poems, Plays, 

Vicar of Wakefield, Citizen of the 

World, and the Bee and other Essays. 


a 


Queechy. 


By ExizasetH Weatuere i, author of “The Wide, 
Wide World,” “ Dollars and Cents,” etc. Mew Edi- 
tion. Uniform with “The Wide, Wide World.” 
Printed from new plates and illustrated with thirty new 
pictures in the text from drawings by FREDERICK 
Dietman. ‘Y2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Wide, Wide World. 


With illustrations by 


By EvizaApetH WRTHERELL. 
\ Cloth, 75 cents; 


FrepgericK DIBLMAN. 72mo. 
paper, 50 cents. 


Historical Tales. 


Tue Romanceor Reatiry. In four volumes—America, 
, England, France, Germany. By Cuartes Morris, 
author of ‘ Half-Hour Series,” ‘‘ Tales from the 
Dramatists,’ etc. J/lustrated. r12mo. Cloth, $1.25 
per volume. Each work sold separately or in sets 
in boxes. $5.00 per set; half calf, $ro.00. 
“‘The Romance of Reality,”’ the sub-title of the work, 
admirably indicates its character, for within its pages 
may be found grouped the scene of those romantic and 
eventful incidents which form the pith of the history of 
the leading modern nations, and many of which have 
long been favorites in popular lore. The half-tone illus- 
trations, twelve in each volume, add to the beauty and 
historical value of an otherwise attractive work. 


In the Yule-Log Glow. 
Christmas Tales from Round the World. Edited by 
Harrison S. Morris. Four volumes. 1bmo. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Half cloth, gilt top, $4.00 per 
set; half polished calf, $8.00; half morocco, $8.00; 
three-quarters calf, $10.00. , J j 


Illustration from ‘‘ Tales from Shakspeare.”” 


Books for Children. 


Tales from Hans Andersen. 


With nearly forty illustrations by E. A. Lemann. A 
delightful book for children. One volume. Hand- 
somely bound. $1.50. 


Twenty Little Maidens. 


By Amy E. Brancuarp. Illustrated by IDA Waucu. 
Small gto. Cloth extra, $1.50. 


An attractive book. It contains twenty distinct stories 


of as many little girls, and is told in a way that cannot 
of 


fail to please the little people. 


History of the Consulate and the 
Empire of France. 


By L. A. Turgrs, Ex-Prime Minister of France. Trans- 
lated from the French, with the sanction of the author, 
by D. Forbes Campbell. An entirely new edition, 
printed from new type and illustrated with thirty-six 
steel plates printed from the French originals. Twelve 
octavo volumes. Cloth, $3.00 per volume. Two 
volumes now ready. 


De Luxe Edition of the Works of 
William H. Prescott. 


(Limited to 250 sets.) 


Containing all the steel plates on India paper and maps 
that appeared in former editions, together with 165 
new phototype illustrations. Complete in twelve large 
octavo volumes : 

History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Two volumes. 


History of the Conquest of 
4. *Mexico. Two volumes. 


History of the Conquest of Peru. 


Two volumes. 


History of the Reign of Philip Il. 


Three volumes. 


History of the Reign of the Em- 
peror Charles V. Two volumes. 


Biographical and Critical Mis- 
cellanies. One volume. 


Handsomely bound in half morocco, 
gilt top, $5.00 net per volume. 


Through 
Colonial Doorways. 


By Anne Ho.iiincswortH WHAR- 
Ton. One of the most attractive 
books of the year. ‘Fourth 12mo 
Edition. Cloth, $1.25; full calf, 
£3.50. 


De 


A Dog of Flanders, 


Anp Orusr Stortigs, by Ourpa, is a collection of four - 
charming sketches for young readers. Illustrated 
with engravings after drawings by Epmunp H. Gar- 
RETT, Small gto. Cloth, $1.50. 


Seven Christmas Eves. 


The Romance of a Social Evolution. By seven authors. 
. With illustrations by Duptry Harpy, 120. Cloth, 


$7.00. 
A story of the lives of two little waifs picked up from the 
streets of London, told in seven chapters by as many 
different authors. 


No Library is Complete without the Standard Reference Books. 


The New Chambers’s Encyclo- 
peedia. 


A Compendium of Universal Knowledge, thoroughly up 
to date, unequalled by any other Encyclopedia, either 
in America or abroad. Complete in ten vols. Fully 
illustrated with maps and engravings. Cloth, $30.00; 
sheep, $40.00; half morocco, $45.00. 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 


Edition of 1893, just issued. A complete pronouncing 
Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the World, 
containing notices of over 125,000 places, with recent 
and authentic information respecting the Countries, 
Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in 
every portion of the globe. Oxe volume. Large vo. 
Sheep, $12.00; half Russia, $15.00. Patent Index, 
75 cents additional. 


Worcester’s Dictionary. 


The Standard Dictionary of the English Language, and 

so accepted by the great body of literary men. Sheep, 

* $10.00; half Russig, $12.00. Patent Index, 75 cents 
additional, 


Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Giving memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and 
countries. Large 8vo. Sheep, $12.00; half Russia, » 
gr5.00. Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


The above works are sold by all booksellers. Specimen pages of the Reference Books sent free on application to the publishers. 


Ff: is) Lippincott Company, Publishers, Booksellers, Stattoners, 
| 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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type, the best “‘ Helps,’”’ full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL. TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 


Also tyre for renewal and new name with $6. 


“ The Bible came to hand this A.M. Have only had time 
to glance at it, but am satisfied it is exactly what I wanted. 

ill do what I can to get subscribers for your great paper.” 

“The Bible you sent me was received today, and I must 
say that I am very much pleased with it. A good word will 
not be wanting whenever I have an opportunity to speak one 
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you in the future, I um.’ 
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hold the interest of a substantial ele- 

ment in the community, and this year 
they seem to have been, as a rule, excep- 
tionally well attended, and in many cases 
more than ordinarily profitable and inspir- 
ing. Perhaps the stringency of the times 
had something to do with it, for there can 
be no doubt that just now the hearts of 
many throb with longing after God and 
with sympathy for their fellowmen. The 
preachers on Thanksgiving Day, we notice, 
were able to find numerous causes for grati- 


“Tia te interest DAY services still 


‘tude, even at the close of a season which 


has brought anxiety and distress to many, 
and there seems to have been no abatement 
of that outgo of charity which provides 
bounteously for the unfortunate and home- 
less.’ The times are hard, to be sure, but 
over against them shine out with greater 
brightness the everlasting mercies of our 
God. ; 


The action of the Amherst College Senate 
last week, suspending eight students for 
despoiling railroad restaurants on their re- 
turn from a recent football game at Han- 
over, N. H., is an unusual and honorable 
exhibit of conscience and courage, The 
‘*senate’’ is a body of ten students, repre- 


_ senting the four classes and instituted nearly 


ten years ago by President J. H. Seelye to 
assist in the government of the college.. It 
has never before been called upon to pass 
judgment on so difficult a question, and it 
required some stamina for its members to 
discipline their mates. The idea ‘that a 
student may steal articles, whether of 
smaller or greater value, and by calling 
the stolen property ‘memorabilia’ or ‘sou- 
venirs’ make the act any less a theft’’ was 
denounced, and the fact that a crowd par- 
ticipated in the raid has not made the senate 
any more lenient with the men of whom it 
saw fit to make examples. It is gratifying 
that the prevailing sentiment among the 
students supports the discipline meted out, 
which is all the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that not a member of the 
faculty, except President Gates, had any 
share’in it. Truly the advisability of allow- 
ing students to have a share in the adminis- 
tration of the college has in this case 
been strikingly demonstrated. 


Praise is not infrequently bestowed upon 
pastors who decline calls to more lucrative 
fields, but it ought not to be forgotten that 
there is often equal indifference to financial 
considerations on the part of men in other 
walks of life. Many teachers, for instance, 
despite the pressure exerted upon them to 
accept positions apparently far more invit- 
ing, resist the temptation and remain with 
institutions that can pay them but half the 
salary. We have had not a few such cases 
in connection with the planting of colleges 
and academies in the West, and the heroism 
and self-sacrifice thus manifested comstitute 


‘money for immediate working uses, 
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some of the brightest pages in our denomi} 
national history. The fidelity of Joseph 
Ward to the interests of Yankton is still 
fresh inmemory. Within a few weeks Pres- 
ident W. F. Slocum of Colorado College has 
declined a repeatedly tendered call to Illi- 
nois University at a greatly enlarged salary 
and with the additional attraction of ready 
He re- 
mains at Colorado Springs because his heart 
is with this young college of the Southwest, 
which, though sorely pressed just now for 
lack of funds, has, we believe, a future of 
almost unbounded usefulness if its friends 
willrally toitssupport. President Slocum’s 
associates in the faculty are displaying sim- 
ilar devotion to the college at a sacrifice of 
personal interests. All honor to them and 
to every hard-working, self-denying teacher 
the country over. 


These are busy days for officers of relief 
and philanthropic societies, mission workers 
and others who come in daily contact with 
the poor and destitute. A great many 
individuals, too, in quiet ways, are playing 
the‘part of the good Samaritan. So, if the 
need this year is greater than ever before, it 
is some satisfaction to know that more 
organizations and private citizens are con- 
cerning themselves with the problem of 
meeting it. At the same time, by no means 
enough is being done in the way of search- 
ing out and aiding the deserving and in 
providing work for idle but willing hands. 
Workers among the poor on the East Side 
of New York have united in an effort to 
apply the system of extra sweepers to the 
crowded tenement house districts, They 
do not intend to interfere with the munic- 
ipal system of public works, but simply 
to increase the number engaged therein 
through funds raised by contributions from 
the generous minded. Another feature of 
this plan is to establish places where cloth- 
ing can be manufactured and sent to the 
sufferers by the recent Southern cyclone. 
This enterprise, too, will have to depend on 
public generosity; but its special value is 
that it gives the multitude of unemployed 
women a chance to earn at least a little 


‘money every day. How much wiser such 


measures as these are than the wholesale, 
indiscriminate, free distribution of bread 
which New York newspapers, awake to the 
advertising phase of such a charity, have 
been making of late! 


Weare confident that our readers of Dr. 
Quint’s articles will think it quite natural 
and appropriate that he should be invited, 
as he has been, to give instruction in homi- 
letics and pastoral theology in Andover 
Seminary until the March recess, in place of 
the lamented Professor Pease. Dr. Quint, 
as his articles in the Congregationalist show, 
has a very rich fund of experience and 
observation to draw from concerning the | 
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preacher’s and the pastor’s life and work 
and the wise administration of churches. 
Some of our readers are aware that he 
occupied the same position at Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary a few years ago. In his 
article on Definiteness this week, by the 
way, he suggests a cause for the doctrinal 
changes going on in our denomination, 
which has been so far insufficiently con- 
sidered. Time was when Methodist doe- 
trine was sharply antagonized by Congrega- 
tionalists. But now that every year the 
Methodist Episcopal denomination furnishes 
more ministers to Congregational churches 
than half the entire number who graduate 
from our seven theological seminaries, and 
more than come to us from all the dther 
denominations, it can hardly be expected 
that the theological distinctions which have 
separated the two denominations in the past 
can continue to be maintained. Rather it 
would seem to be an indication that Metho- 
dist doctrines may prevail in Congregational 
churches. 


The Andover Review announces that its 
publication ceases with the present number. 
In the ten years of its existence it has ably 
represented the views of its projectors, and 
it has excited sharp discussions concerning 
theological questions which in the last dec- 
ade have been most prominently before the 
churches. It has exercised important influ- 
ence in stimulating and directing theological 
thinking. Its editors, the Andover profes- 
sors, give as their reasons for discontinuing 
the magazine, that the withdrawal of Pro- 
fessor Tucker and the enlargement of the 
course of studies in the seminary have so 
increased their labors that they have not 
time to do the important work of editing a 
theological review. Here is a field which, 
with the right editor to give his whole time 
to the work, might be made to yield large 
results. If our four New England semi- 
naries could unite in supporting a monthly 
or quarterly review of Christian thought, 
they would do a service which would be 
widely welcomed. 


Public sentiment is steadily growing 
against the game of football as it is now 
carried on between colleges. As an inter- 
collegiate spert it was, ten or a dozen years 
ago, a benefit to college life. It has be- 
come a popular craze. It thrusts college 
young men alongside the ranks of ‘prize 
fighters in the popular view. The notoriety 
given to the players is harmful to them. 
The very large income it brings into the 
treasuries of collegiate associations pro- 
motes extravagance and wastefulness. The 
demoralization which followed last Thurs- 
day’s game in New York, though doubtless 
the number of students who disgraced them- 
selves was much less than was reported in 
sensational newspaper accounts, was swelled 
by a crowd of roughs wlio wore the college 
colors, and the reputation of the colleges 
had to suffer for their lawlessness. The 
bruising and slugging and gambling are 
“much too nearly. parallel with prize fight 
records, . We hope the Harvard overseers 
will act promptly on the petition which has 
been presented to them and makea thorough 
investigation of the subject. The West Point 
authorities have forbidden the students of 
that institution to engage in any more games 
with outside organizations. 


If college fac-_ 
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ulties cannot restore the game to the con- 
dition in which it stood ten years ago it is 
their plain duty to put a stop to it in the 
institution in their charge. 
—_— 
FRESH ATTACKS ON OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


From various quarters there are intima- 
tions that the coming winter will witness 
vigorous and insidious efforts to undermine 
in this country its system of common schools. 
Bills are being prepared in New York and 
Maryland, to be- presented in their respective 
Legislatures, providing for appropriations of 
State money to aid denominational schools. 
These bills are to be accompanied by pe- 
titions, bearing mainly, of course, the signa- 
tures of Roman Catholics. Cardinal Gibbons 
has issued acircular in support of the project, 
proposing a scheme to harmonize public and 
parochial schools. He would not attack the 
public school system, but he would provide 
for needed religious instruction, and to this 
end he would have the State furnish certifi- 
cates to teachers of secular studies in paro- 
chial schools, only those to be employed who 
are so certified. Then he would have the 
State furnish money for these teachers, the 
church providing religious instructors and 
exercising as much control as it’could secure. 

We look for fresh efforts every year to 
secure the public money for the support of 
Roman Catholic schools, for this, and this 
only, is what is meant by any schemes to 
subsidize State treasuries for denominational 
schools. No other denomination asks for 
money for such a purpose. It is the settled 
policy of the Roman Catholic Church to 
seek it, and it is equally the settled policy of 
the American people to refuse it. Such re- 
ligious education as can be imparted through 
the character of the teachers, and by com- 
mon consent in text-books and instruction, 
our children will continue to receive. We 
wish there were more of it. We hope the 
religious character of the nation will rise to 
so high a level that it will be felt to be nec- 
essary that every child in the land should 
be impressed, as an essential part of his edu- 
cation, with a sense of his personal respon- 
sibility to God and the supreme importance 
of obedience to God. ‘That should be the 
aim of-every Christian parent and of every 
church. 

But no matter of public policy has been 
more clearly determined than that the 
State should maintain a common school sys- 
tem, should support and control'it, and that 
it should not support the schools of any re- 
ligious denomination. The people are taxed 
as citizens, not as members of churches. 
The State uses the money raised by taxa- 
tion to teach the children of the land in 
order that they may be intelligent and wor- 
thy citizens, not that they may learn the 
doctrines of any religious denomination, 
The attempts of any church to secure money 
from the public treasury to further its 
schemes of education, whatever form they 
take, are attempts against the integrity of 
our Government. In so far as any church 
plans and pushes such schemes it is the en- 
emy of the Government, and all loyal citi- 
zens should resist it as an enemy. 

The Roman Catholic: Church has of late 
attracted much attention because of liberal 
sentiments expressed by its more progres- 
Sive leaders, and especially by their utter- 
ances of loyalty to our republic. If these 


responsibility only to party leaders. 
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leaders now appear in efforts to destroy our 
pablic schools their sentiments of loyalty 
will count for little. The distrust of their 
church among the people generally outside 
of its membership, which had in a meas- 
ure abated, will return with fresh force and 
fresh reason. This nation proposes to edu- 
cate its own children, and it will not employ 
the Roman Catholic Church, by any sort of 
contracs, for this purpose. 


REFORMING MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
' MENT. 

A movement has been taking shape. in 
Boston since the beginning of the present 
year to unite good citizens in an effort to 
secure non-partisan city government. It is 
one of many instances which indicate a 
revival of the general interest in municipal 
reform that twenty years ago promised far 
greater results than have been gained, 

The failure of that former movement was 
largely due to the union between city and 
national politics. Local elections have been 
usually held along party lines, and the city 
officials have been controlled and used by 
leaders in the national parties to promote 


-party success. Candidates have been put up, 


not because of their knowledge of business 
affairs, but because of their skill in secur- 
ing support for the Republican or Demo- 
cratic parties in the state and nation. They 
have often been elected by the votes of 
those who have not directly any vested in- 
terests' in their city and who have been 
chiefly concerned to support their party. 
Citizens have thus promoted the abuse of 
the business of their municipality under the 
impression that they were contending for 
patriotic principles. ; 

. It does not require much study to be con- 
vinced that city government ought to be 
wholly disconnected with national politics. 
The city government has directly nothing 
to do with other governments, State, na- 
tional or foreign. It enacts no laws touch- 
ing the life or liberty of citizens. It for- 
mulates no general policy. It is simply a 
corporation, organized under the laws of 
the State, to keep the community pure and 
orderly, the schools effective, the water 
supply wholesome and abundant, the drain- 
age healthy, the streets clean and properly 
lighted, and generally to manage the com- 
mon property and look after the public 
interests of the city. 

But this involves a very large business, 
very important to the morals, the health, 
the comfort and the prosperity of the citi- 
zens. The city’s business employs thou- 
sands of men and disburses annually many 
millions of dollars. It calls for officers hon- 
est, competent, experienced and familiar 
with city affairs. It requires managers who 
can organize skillfully its different depart- 
ments, phace its employés where they will 
work most effectively, and expend its money 
with the wisest economy for the public 
good. 

It is simply astonishing that men intelli- 


gent enough to manage their private affairs 


successfully can be persuaded to allow the 
property they hold in common as a munici- 
pality to be squandered, and to employ as 
their business agents men who acknowledge 
In- 
deed, under present conditions, the man- 
agers of municipal corporations are ap- 
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pointed by those who pay no taxes, and 
often those so chosen use their positions to 
organize these non-taxpayers so that they 
may the more completely control the cor- 
poration for political ends. This, as Mr. 
Bryce has well said, is the weak point in 
American politics, and it is weakness at the 
most important point, for population, and 
with it the power to govern, is being rapidly 
concentrated in cities. During the past 
decade the growth of the rural population 
has been about eight per cent., but in the 
cities more than fifty-seven per cent. 

The reform which will make city govern- 
ment a well managed business corporation 
is not to be brought about in a single elec- 
tion. It must be done by constantly keep- 
ing before the people the true ends of goy- 
ernment and the way to secure them. It 
must be done by keeping local pride and 


citizen the sense of responsibility for the 
public welfare. Only by permanent organ- 
ization of those in earnest to secure this 


reform and by persistent and steady work- 


can it be accomplished. But with men 
who mean business reform can be ac- 
complished, for it is for the best interests 
of all the citizens. Even New York and 
Chicago can be delivered from bosses and 
ring rule if those who want it done will 
work for it and keep at it. It is a hopeful 
sign that the young people in our cities are 
taking up this work as a civic and religious 
duty, and that municipal reform leagues, 
good government clubs and similar organi- 
zations are multiplying. There is good rea- 
son to expect that the closing years of this 
century will witness great and beneficent 
changes in municipal politics. 


COUNCILS VERSUS MINISTERIAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

At a recent council in New Hampshire, 
called to consider the proposed organiza- 
tion of a new chureh, a telegram was offered 
from a ministerial association, supposed to 
bear upon the expediency of the contem- 
plated action. This telegram was offered 
in private session, and was ruled out—we 
think very properly—on the ground that no 
new evidence or argument can be presented 
in a private session. 
gument ought to be heard, if at all, by all 
parties in interest. At the adjourned meet- 
ing of the same council some weeks later 
the old telegram was offered in open ses- 
sion, but the council decided by an abso- 
lutely unanimous vote that it should not 
even be read. 

The debate in the matter Piesbeied two 
reasons for this refusal: first, that the tele- 
gram was written before there had been 
even the least. investigation into the facts 


“of the case and, therefore; had: been sent 


ignorantly; secondly, and chiefly, that a 
ministerial ‘association has no proper part 
in the ecclesiastical: affairs.of our cliurches 
and, therefore;must not be allowed to inter- 


_ fere. A council of ‘churches is supreme in~ 


its own province and decides all questious 
of fellowship. - The council did right to 
stand upon the principles of Congregation- 


 alism,.and this should be pee ased as an 


important precedent, 


ae ea Se A : 
The industrial and commercial depression is 
made known*in countless ways. + Even’ the 


Such evidence or ar-: 
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post office receipts are smaller, the difference 


between November, 1892, and the same month ' 


in 1893 being about nine per cent. less. Pos- 
tal employés confirm ths fact by their state- 
ments relative to decreased labor. 


THE VALUE OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE, 
It is largely that of any form of experience. 
It promotes confidence, develops soundness 
of judgment, stimulates helpfulness and 


_ qualifies one to impart wise suggestions to 


others. But there are some elements in it 
which are not. characteristic of other forms. 

It is peculiarly an experience of forgive- 
ness. In business and society—except as 
modified by religion—and, it might be said, 
even in the natural world, the law of retiibu- 
tion for evil-doing prevails. Where religion 


he 2 , has not obtained some recognized influence, - 
patriotism alive, and by stimulating in every 


retaliation for injury is the rule and for: 
giveness the rare exception. Even where 


. religion has become powerful revenge. con- 
. tinues all too common. 


But the lesson of 
forbearance and forgiveness is one which, 
having personally learned, a truly religious 
man earnestly practices and teaches. He 
knows by experience the joy of pardon 
following his repentant shame for his sin. 
He has learned, also, in some méasure both 
that he ought to forgive those who have 
injured him and how to do so. 

It also is an experience peculiarly promot- 
ive of inward peace. The mind matured 
and expert in trade, law, art, or anything 
else may be conscious not only of conceded 
superiority but also practically of actual 
mastery, yet it may be disturbed and almost 
tormented by some fact, or even some threat- 
ening possibility, in any one of many other 
departments of its life. But religious ex- 
perience calms and cheers whatever forebod- 
ings may rise. God has guarded, guided 
and blessed with loving wisdom and has 
overruled evil for good, and it teaches that 
He can be depended upon to continue His 
beneficent supervision. ‘Experience assures 
us as nothing else does or can, and religious 
experience causes a peace of heart which 
nothing can destroy and which nothing else 
can afford, 


—— 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Fifty-third Congress reassembled at 
noon on the 4th and began a session that 
promises to be as exciting, important and 
lengthy as any of recent years. Controlled 
as itis in both branches by the Democrats, 
upon them rests the responsibility and to 
them will come the praise or censure of 
the people, as subsequent events will prove. 
Every way is open for them to show their 
capacity as constructive or destructive legis- 
lators. With officers already chosen and 


‘committees appointed, the legislative prod- 


uct ought soon to appear. That it will is 
extremely doubtful, Important differences 
of opinion exist in the ranks of the majority. 


‘The elections of Nov. 7 had some signifi- 


cance, interpret them as you please. A 


question of foreign policy has arisen that 
‘demands ‘non-partisan treatment, ought to 


have it, and, if it gets it, is not likely to 


‘bring the executive And legislative depart- 
‘ “ments nearér. 


‘Just what the executive ex- 
pects’ of the legislative is’ indicated in the 
annual message, which has the merit of 


“peing positive and intelligible as far as it 


Woo 


goes, but it does not go far enough to sat- 
isfy legitimate curiosity. 


Paramount interest centers on the Presi- 
dent’s references to Hawaii. Me acknowl- 
edges that, acting within what he believes 
to be his constitutional limits as an execu- 
tive, and justifying his action by the report 
of Mr. Blount, he has instructed Mr. Willis 
“to restore as far as practicable the status 
existing at the time of our forcible inter- 
vention,’’ but the character and scope of the 
instructions are not revealed, and since no 


‘word from Mr. Willis has been received and 
' since additional advices are expected soon, 


the President announces that Congress will 


‘be given later, in a special: message, a full 


statement ‘‘ necessary to a complete under- 
standing of the case.’’. For so much light, 
meager as it is, the country is grateful. - It . 
confirms the worst fears. aroused by Secre- 
tary Gresham’s letter. It appears that the 
public was not mistaken in its inference, 
from that letter, that the President and his 
Cabinet had been secretly planning to over- 
throw a friendly foreign government in 
order to ‘‘undo a great wrong,’’ as they 
styled the relation to Hawaii of the last 
administration. It will, doubtless, furnish 
a text for some prompt and pertinent 
inquiries as to the constitutionality of any 
such action by the executive as is confessed, 
even when the evidence upon which it is 
based is beyond suspicion, which is not the 
case in this instance. 


Turning to the condition of the country, 
whose servant he is, the President finds its 
treasury facing an estimated deficit of $28,- 
000,000 next June, supposing the present 
revenue laws remain, and he justly calls for 
economy in public expenditure. He asserts 
that ‘‘ after full discussion’’ the people have 
spoken in favor of tariff reform, and that 
‘if political promises and professions have 
any binding force’’ then the failure of the 
Democratic majority to accomplish such a 
reform would be ‘‘ sheer recreancy.’’ There- 
fore, while ‘*stanchly adhering to the prin- 
ciple that only the necessity of revenue | 
justifies the imposition of tariff duties and 
other federal taxation,’’ nevertheless, he ac- 
knowledges that conditions exist ‘ which in 
justice and fairness call for discriminating 
care in the distribution of such duties and 
taxation as the emergencies of our Govern- 
ment actually demand.” In order, then, that 
such tariff reform may be speedily wrought, 
he urges congressmen to subordinate per- 
sonal desires and local interests to the gen- 
eral good and give their hearty support to 
the Wilson bill, which he believes ‘‘is the 
result of much patriotic and unselfish work, 
and deals with its subject consistently and 
as thoroughly as existing conditions per- 
emit.’? Realizing that if passed the revenue 
of the nation will temporarily, if not per- 
‘manently, be even less than it is now, 
the President announces that the policy of. 
-the administration is to make good the des 
ficit by increased internal revenue rates, and 
the imposition of ‘‘a small tax upon incomes 
derived from certain corporate investments.” 


The statement of our relations with other ~ 
nations during the year is comprehensive 
and on the whole admirable. Failing to see 
any reason for recognizing Admiral Mello in 
his rebellion against the Brazilian republic,. 
our nayal forces in Rio Janeiro have been 
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‘‘attentive but impartial observers,’’ and 
Admiral Bancroft has been disciplined for 
his unwarranted salute of Admiral Mello. 
The settlement and adjustment of the de- 
mands of Chile upon us and our grievances 
against her are being determined by arbitra- 
tion, in which the representative of Switzer- 
land at Washington is the determining fac- 
tor. The recent congressional action amend- 
ing the Geary law, it is hoped, will avoid in 
a great degree the necessity of deporting 
Chinese laborers. Congress is, with great 
propriety, urged to prohibit the sale of arms 
and intoxicants to the natives of the Congo 
Free State by the citizens of this country. 
Great Britain is reported as co-operating in 
such action as will make the award and reg- 
ulations of the Bering Sea tribunal practi- 
cally effective. France has been given to 
understand that we will not without dis- 
sent permit her to poach upon Liberian ter- 
ritory. Our participation with England and 
Germany in straightening out the Samoan 
internecine warfare is held ‘‘to signally 
illustrate the impolicy of entangling alli- 
ances with treaty powers.”’ 


No encouraging words relative to Spain’s 
intention to remunerate our missionaries 
for losses sustained on the Caroline Islands 
are found in the message—nothing but the 
expression of a hope that Spain will do as 
she ought, or as she is in treaty bound to 
do. Turkey has been compelled to make 
restitution for outrages done to missiona- 
ries and mission property, and pledges of 
reform have been forced. It is worthy of 
note, however, to find that Turkey has an- 
nounced its intention of expelling from its 
dominions all Armenians who have been 
naturalized in the United States since 1868, 
and since we have no treaty with Turkey 
respecting the rights of naturalized citizens, 
and since the right to exclude aliens is an 
attribute of sovereignty, all that. our minis- 
ter in Constantinople can do when Turkey 
proceeds to enforce this decree is to see that 
the Armenian-Americans are exempted from 
harshness of treatment. 


The open letter to the Democracy of New 
York State, dated Nov. 29 and signed by 
several hundred representative men, men 
like Charles S, Fairchild, Abram S. Hewitt, 
Oscar Straus, Frederic R. Coudert, L. God- 
kin, Charles P. Daly, R. W. Gilder and 
Wheeler H. Peckham, is an interesting and 
epoch-making document. It is the formal 
notice to Senators Hill and Murphy and 
Bosses Croker, McLaughlin and Sheehan 
that their right to represent and dictate to 
the Democracy of the State is denied by an 
element of the party that prefers party de- 
feat to victory with such leaders, and that a 
struggle for supremacy in party councils has 
begun that will not, as in the past, be inter- 
mittent but constant, and will end only with 
the victory of the rebels against the corrupt 
machine. The letter prophesies what has 
already come, to pass, viz., the beginning of 
a new State organization, and the fight is on, 
Conferences between the senators and their 
henchmen have been held in Albany and 
New York during the past week, and the 
peril of their situation apparently is recog- 
nized. This effort to purge a party of its 
vicious, self-seeking element is the fruit of 
the victory of Nov. 7, which gave reformers 
everywhere new: hope and ‘trust’ inthe re- 
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sponsiveness of the people to appeals to the 
higher law. The one thing needful now is a 
similar movement in the New York Republi- 
can ranks torid that party of certain leaders 
of the same stripe. 


Mr. J. J. Van Alen, who acknowledges 
that he contributed generously to the cam- 
paign fund of the Democrats in 1892—and 
expects to again—has shown wisdom in per- 
sisting in declining the Italian mission, not- 
withstanding his own conscience fails to 
trouble him and the President reiterates his 
desire to have him go to Rome as our na- 
tional representative. Mr. Van Alen evi- 
dently has realized that his standing at 
Rome in the American colony would not be 
altogether enjoyable, nor his rating among 
diplomatists enviable, in view of all that. has 
been said relative to his appointment. He 
realizes that already his recognition by Pres- 
ident Cleveland has lost to that official 
many friends, who, we suspect, will not be 
inclined to return their allegiance after read- 
ing President Cleveland’s letter of Nov. 22, 
in which either malignity or ignorance are 
given as the reason for the adverse criticism. 
Mr. Cleveland’s loyalty to his own opinion 
and original action is characteristic and ad- 
mirable for its firmness, but, if he does not 
know it now, he will recognize later that 
Mr. Van Alen has done the administration 
avery good service by declining. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Van Alen, the record of 
Mr. Josiah Quincy in distributing the con- 
sular plums, the appointment of a Tam- 
many man as postmaster in New York City, 
the retrograde steps in the Indian service, 
the appointment of Senator V oorhees’s spoils- 
man in Indiana, make the administration’s 
attitude toward ‘‘the spoils’’ theory of pol- 
itics quite incomprehensible. Such a series 
of acts is all the more surprising to those 
who remember President Cleveland’s own 
words—reiterated in his message to Con- 
gress—his unparalleled opportunity, and, 
indeed, some of the other acts of the admin- 
istration, such as Secretary Herbert’s ad- 
ministration of the Navy Department, Pest- 
master-General Bissell’s hearty commenda- 
tion of the application and extension of the 
merit system to the postal department, and 
the removal, last week, of Gen. George D. 
Johnston from the national civil service 
commission, because of lack of entire sym- 
pathy with its purposes and inability to co- 
operate with his fellow-commissioners in an 


impartial, complete execution of the law. ~~» 


It really would seem as if all the judicial 
machinery in New York and Brooklyn was 
not in the hands of the bosses. Boss Mc- 
Kane at last has been compelled to answer 
for his multiplied crimes on and. preceding 
the recent election, and on Dec. 1 was form- 
ally arraigned for contempt of court before 
Judge Barnard of the Supreme Court. His 
defense is, that in arresting the deputies em- 
powered by the court to copy the registra- 

tion lists he simply did his duty in arrest- 
ing disorderly and intoxicated persons. In 
New York City a bomb_has been cast in the 
‘camp of the allied forces of evil and the 
men whom the city pays to restrain and 
exterminate’ evil, or, in other words, a 
telling blow has been struck at the co- 
partnership between the keepers of saloons 
and brothels and the police. _Long ago Dr. 
. Parkhurst.and the agents of. the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime presented evidence 
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enough to the police board to warrant the 
expulsion. of Captain Devery from the force 
for his failure to enforce the law in his dis- 
trict. But the police board accepted In- 
spector Williams’s and Captain Devery’s 
denials rather than the facts shown by 
Dr. Parkhurst, and the allies kept on 
filling their pockets with the money of 
the wretched and the sinning. But Dr. 
Parkhurst and his agents continued to 
gather evidence. Two weeks ago they went 
before the Grand Jury, and last week that 
body brought in an indictment of Captain 
Devery with four counts. He has been 
brought to bar, given bail and a great fear 
has taken possession of his fellow-captains 
and Inspector Williams lest the rumors of 
further indictments be verified, for this 
action of the Grand Jury is virtually an in- 
dictment of the whole force. If pressed thor- 


oughly and probed deeply Captain Devery’s | 


case will give New Yorkers abundant proof 
of the necessity of absolute regeneration of 
the entire police machinery of the munici- 


pality. Tammany only survives because of | 


the ‘fat’? it fries out of liquor dealers, gam- 
blers and the sensual plus the blackmail it 
levies on corporations. Let either source of 
supply be cut off and Tammany will wither. 


Staggering under increasing debts, most 
European nations have enough to do in ad- 
ministering as wisely as may be without the 
haunting dread of violence and the neces- 
sity of its suppression. Now it is useless to 
deny that anarchism, not the theory but the 
actuality, is gaining ground on the Conti- 
nent. Many reasons make it inevitable. 
Many phenomena make it visible. The 
latest. ominous indication of the fact was 
the sending of infernal machines through 
the mails to Emperor William of Germany 
and his chancellor, Caprivi. We think we 
are suffering at home from tampering with 
the tariff. Russia, Germany and France 
have of late made, or attempted to make, 
changes in their tariffs, with a disregard of 
the interests of agriculturists and manufac- 
turers that would wreck any administra- 
tion in this country. And why? To satisfy 
national hatreds or provide a revenue where- 
with to pay for increased military strength. 
Alas! that the welfare of the people, the tax- 
payers, should be so secondary that their 
representatives in the German Reichstag, 
for instance, should be so susceptible to the 
bribes and'wiles of the government, which 
just now is giving the world a fine exhibi- 
tion of what at Wasbington is called ‘ log- 
rolling,’ the ministry saying to the cleri- 
cals, if you will support the new tariff meas- 
ures and treaties, we will permit a return of 
the Jesuits, the Reichstag thus voting, last 
week, by a majority of thirty-seven. The 
Bundesrath yet has to confirm this remark- 
able reversal of policy and, if it desires, the 
government there can negative the conces- 
sion to Leo XIII. But why there when it 


was so neutral in the Reichstag? Protestant 


Germany could be about better things-than 
rehabilitating the Society ef Jesus in re- 


turn for the votes requisite to provide reve-: ' - 


nue for strengthening the army. ‘A thor- 
oughly loyal, prosperous, Protestant popu- 
lation, in case of war, would furnish more 
money, men and patriotism than any other 
source of supply. Every just reason that, 


led to the expulsion of the Jesuits still ob- 


tains. 


SP 
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Hon. J. L. Stevens made formal reply to 
the report of Commissioner Blount in a doc- 
ument too full of personalities and feeling 
to have greatest weight, and yet in its array 
of facts and personal statements a version 
of events that must be reckoned with in any 
investigation of the subject.——The annual 
football games on Thanksgiving Day re- 
sulted in a defeat of Yale by Princeton by a 
score of 6 to 0, and a victory for Harvard 
over the University of Pennsylvania by a 
score of 26 to 4.——The strike on the Le- 
high Railroad has continued, the company 
running most of its trains with green hands, 
resulting in serious accidents to rolling 
stock and the imperiling of lives. Violence 
to the trainmen by the strikers has been 
spasmodic, but in no case causing a demand 
for the militia.— Rhode Island’s local elec- 
tions resulted in the adoption of a constitu- 
tional améndment abolishing the necessity 
of successful candidates for office securing 
a majority rather than a plurality of votes 
ecast.—Admiral Mello and his flagship, 
Aquidaban, ran the gauntlet in Rio Janeiro 
Harbor, withstood the fire of the forts and 
put out to sea, presumably to give battle to 
the Nictheroy, recently fitted out in New 
York Harbor. M. Spuller, failing to con- 
struct a cabinet conforming to President 
Carnot’s pleasure, M. Casimir-Perier, now 
president of the House of Deputies, was 
charged with the task, and succeeded on 
the 2d in securing the consent of men whose 
views are so at variance that a short life for 
the ministry is freely predicted. Signor 
Zanardelli, selected by King Humbert to 
form a cabinet, has as yet failed to get a 
sufficient number of colleagues, and the 
Italian ship of state drifts on toward bank- 
ruptecy and revolution. The failure of an- 
other great bank in Rome, the Credit Mobi- 
lier, has added to the complications. — 
Prof. John Tyndall, the eminent British 
physicist, aged seventy-three years, died at 
his home in Surrey, Eng., on the 4th. 
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IN BRIEF. 


To keep in advance of the orders for the 
Congregationalist Services we are obliged to 
print them several weeks in advance of the 
time when they are used. This week, for 
instance, appears the cutline of No. 4 New 
Year’s Service, but No. 2, Forefathers’ Day, 
apd No. 3, Christmastide, are the next that 
will be called for. The appropriateness of the 
Forefathers’ Day Service for any Sunday in 
December is apparent. We are grateful for 
the many expressions of appreciation of these 
services that we are constantly receiving. Our 
object*has been to offer through them some 
aid to churches and pastors, and if they are 
satisfied we are. 


The Handbook for 189% is ready. 


We shall publish next week an article on 
the Hawaiian situation by Prof. William 
Brewster Oleson, whose paper so delighted 
the Boston Congregational Club at its last 
meeting. 


Our eorcesicant has bought, within the last 
three years, about7,000 tons of silver, the most 
of which is stored away in its vaults either in 
Uars or coin. It was high time to stop buying. 


\¥or the benefit of those who are question- 


ing just when the Week of Prayer comes, we 


" 


would state that it invariably follows the first 


‘Sunday in January. This brings it later than 


usual, the precise dates being Jan. 7-14. 


aid of good morals. 
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Editor Fulton of the Church Standard re- 
cently thanked God that Archbishop Ireland 
was daily getting more catholic and more 
American and less Roman. The Catholic Re- 
view says the archbishop would be the first to 
reject this intended compliment. Now speak 
for yourself, John. 


No one who knows the heart quality of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s poems is at all sur- 
prised to learn that when in Madison, Wis., 
recently, he heard of the terrible destitution 
of the miners in the north of the State, he 
volunteered a reading, and the largest church 


in the city was crowded to the doors. 


The relative amount of space given by the 
New York dailies to the art of the singers and 
the dress of the hearers at the opening of the 
opera season in the renovated Opera House is 
such as to justify the inference that, unless 
the editors misjudge the public, the metropo- 
lis cares more for the shell than it does for 
the kernel. 


An old minister said recently that he had 
never attended an installation service at 
which there was not some irregularity in the 
papers of the candidate. Probably he had 
forgotten some instances, but far too often 
either the certificate of approbation to preach 
or the records of the ordaining or dismissing 
council or the certificate of. church member- 
ship are wanting. 


The National Baptist has very positive, and, 
we think, very just, convictions upon the 
‘*chain’’ method of collecting money to en- 
able, say, a church in Florida to purchase a 
sealskin sack for the pastor’s wife. The 
method is for A to write to B, and B to C, and 
so on through half the alphabet, perhaps. 
Our contemporary says, ‘‘ Itis adevice of Satan 
for inciting profanity os for drying up the 
fountains of benevolence.’ 


The campaign for no license seems to be 
going on with considerable vigor and promise 
of success in many cities and towns through- 
out the commonwealth. The different denom- 
inations are learning better every year the 
advantages of co-operation, and the union 
meetings now being held are beneficial not 
only in promoting the immediate end in view 
but in fostering Christian fellowship, which 
will tell in other equally desirable ways. 


A committee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture is traveling about the State, sitting in the 
cities, towns and villages and hearing the com- 
plaints of tax-payers and their suggestions as to 
methods of reform. The arguments they have 
heard make it useless to deny that the present 
basis is considered satisfactory and just. They 
also indicate that there is somewhat of a drift 
of public opinion toward making churches, 
hospitals, colleges and all-corporations pay 
taxes. 


The annual report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture states that there are more than 6,000,- 
000 farms in the United States on which dwell 
30,000,000 people, who furnish more than seven- 
ty-four per cent. of the value of the exports of 
the country. This is an exhibit of the rela- 
tive importance of agricultural, as compared 
with. manufacturing and mercantile, interests, 
which ought to draw increased attention to 
that largest element of our population which 
does not live in cities. 


The National Divorce Reform League has 
done important service along novel lines in 
It has done this at small 
expense, aS it has only one salaried officer. 
But it has suffered for want of means to print 
valuable papers and employ clerical work. 
Only about two-thirds of the expenses for the 
present year have been contributed thus far, 


and the remainder must be raised the present 
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month. The treasurer is W. G. Benedict, 610 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


The Massachusetts endowment orders, pro- 
tected by the laws of the State, collected from 
their members over $12,000,000. Of this sum 
the managers and collectors pocketed about 
$5,000,000, and distributed about $4,500,000 to 
the contributors as a means of stimulating the 
business. The final stopping of the swindle 
by the pressure of public opinion on the Legis- 
lature left about $3,000,000 still to be disposed 
of, And yet before long some other scheme 
will spring up and be successfully exploited 
to defraud the credulous, damage public con- 
fidence and paralyze business. 


Four Unitarian ministers—two of them the 
husbands of the other two—recently preached 
successive sermons at a San Francisco church, 
Their respective themes were in orderly suc- 
cession also—upon the three Christian graces 
of 1 Cor. 13. Mr. No. 1 represented Faith; 
Mrs. No. 2 (No. 1’s wife), Hope; Mrs. No. 3, 
Charity. This was the climax, but here was 
a fourth preacher to have a hearing, and he 
was equal to the occasion. In summing up 
the argument he combined homiletical genius, 
exegetical soundness and loyalty to his wife 
by taking for his text, ‘‘ These three, but the 
greatest of these is charity’’! What a chance 
there would have been for some old fogy 
preacher (who “‘ agreed with St. Paul’’) to have 
kept up the interest for a fifth Sabbath by 
choosing his text from the next chapter, ‘‘ Let 
the women keep silence in the churches ’”’! 


Rarely has the heinousness of falsehood 
and greed been made more apparent and aw- 
ful and unmistakably contributory to the 
suffering of humanity than in the disaster at 
Santander, Spain, in which 500 were killed, 
5,000 wounded, many made mad, the city 
ruined, shipping destroyed and property val- 
ued at millions annihilated. ‘‘Tell me the 
truth, have you dynamite on board?’ asked 
the first of those who boarded the ship to ex- 
tinguish the fire. ‘‘ Nothing of the kind, man. 
There is no danger whatever,’’ replied the 
captain, and yet he knew that in the hold 
were 129,000 pounds of dynamite, there con- 
trary to law. He hoped that the fire would 
be extinguished and it would be unnecessary 
to reveal the infringement of law, and that 
he would thus avoid the fine. 


Rev. Dr. Paxton of the West Presbyterian 
Church, New York, recently resigned his pas- 
torate. His people were divided about ac- 
cepting it, and some of them requested him to 
withdraw his resignation. A stormy meeting 
of the congregation was held last week, in 
which the majority voted against his return 
to the pastorate. Public criticism has been 
made concerning his drinking habits. Dr. 
Paxton has been for some time in ill health 
and is on his farm in New Jersey. The New 
York Sun prints an interview of a reporter 
with him, which, if correct, is not what would 
be expected from a Christian minister. In 
that interview he is reported to have said 
severe and foolish things about his critics. 
He explains his habits of drinking by saying 
that he was a soldier and that ‘‘ When I am 
with my comrades I forget that I am a minis- 
ter.’”’ Dr. Paxton is said to have declared his 
intention to retire from the ministry, and in 
the sentence above quoted he seems to have 


given sufficient reason for so doing. 
et 


To elect a city magistrate because he is 
a Republican or a Democrat is about as sen- 
sible as to elect him because he believes in - 
homeopathy or has a taste for chrysanthe- 
mums.—Prof. John Fiske. 


Berlin, University recently asked Dr. Abra- 
ham Jacobi of New York City to take the 
chair of pedology.as the successor of the em- 
inent Dr. Hanroch. Dr. Jacobi, though ap- 
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preciating the great honor, dechned, prefer- 
ring to remain an American citizen and live in 
the land where, since he entered it as a refugee 
in 1848, he has had nothing but kindness and 
honor from his professional brethren. - 


ooo 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE, 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 


The great event for Chicago this week, as 
for the whole Northwest and the entire 
country, has been Thanksgiving. The re- 
turn of this feast, in spite of the hard times, 
the continued depression of business, the 
uncertainties in regard to the future, and 
the steady increase in the army of the un- 
employed, has been a welcome one, and has 
been celebrated by poor and rich, here at 
least, with genuine thankfulness. As usual, 
the waifs and newsboys, who identify 
Thanksgiving with eating, had food enough 
and to spare. Nobody could be a pessimist 
who was permitted to look upon these 1,500 
young hopefuls, gathered around eight long 
tables in Battery D., boys and girls in the 
same room, on Sunday, and see how eagerly 
and confidently they went about their busi- 
ness, and what strength they have, notwith- 
standing their poverty, to grapple with the 
difficulties of life. Few men are doing more 
for the city than Supt. T. E. Daniels of the 
Waifs’ Mission, and few have greater joy or 
enthusiasm or success in their work. 

More than the usual effort, perhaps, has 
been made this year to furnish at least one 
good dinner to the poor. The hospitals, 
asylums and homes of all sorts were gener- 
ously remembered. At-the Old Peoples’ 
Home, in the Half Orphan Asylum, the 
Foundlings’ Home, the Home for the Aged, 
the Home of the Friendless, the Newsboys’ 
Home, and in that under the care of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, everybody was 
happy. But there was a truer joy in the 
multitudes of private homes, where want 
has been pinching, into which Christian be- 
nevolence came with gifts for the larder 
and with clothing and coal. In these cases 
it has proved true that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. For many a Sunday 
school class and not a few Christian En- 
deavorers the day has furnished an experi- 
ence in the joy of giving, which will remain 
as a guide and inspiration during life. 

Services on Thanksgiving Day, in each of 
the divisions of the city, and judging from 
telegraphic reports throughout the North- 
west, were well. attended. Music in them 
all was prominent. Nearly all seem to have 
been optimistic in their character. Expres- 
sions of the heartiest thanksgiving were 
heard. 

The union sentiment which prevails 
among Protestants was emphasized most 
delightfully in union services, and in many 
an instance the thought must have been 
suggested, why should those who have so 
much in common, and who might be so 
strong if united, live and labor in so much 
weakness apart? The union sentiment was 
deepened also in the dinners given to young 


men by women from various churches in 


the buildings of the Y.M.C. A. But one 
‘is made more hopeful of something like 
practical union for some kinds of Christian 
work when one reads ‘in the morning paper 
that at the service held inthe La Salle Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, after addresses by the 
pastor of this church, Rev. Mr.:Rowlands, 
Dr. Johnson of the New England Congrega- 


‘bishop of Dallas, Texas. 
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tional Church, Rey. R. A. Torrey of the 
Chicago Avenue Church and Rabbi Norden 
of the North Chicago Synagogue spoke! 
The service at the First Church was a note- 
worthy one. Jn the absence of Dr. Good- 
win, who is still confined to the house by 
illness but is gaining in strength, we rejoice 
to say, Professor Scott spoke on gratitude 
for Christian homes, 
gratitude for Christian education and Dr. 
Noble of the Union Park Church on grati- 
tude for the Christian Sabbath. These ten- 
minute addresses were of a high order and 
had in them the genuine New England 
spirit. At the South Church, 
ance with a long-established custom, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Reformed Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists united 
in an ‘uplifting service. Another union 
service which attracted much attention 
was the service in the People’s Taber- 
nacle on the West Side, and still another on 
the South Side in the Hyde Park Presby- 
terian Church. 

A service in which the entire city is inter- 
ested, although it was but sparsely attended, 
was the laying of the corner stone of the 
permanent building in Dearborn Park of the 
public library. Rabbi Hirsch, chairman of 
the library board, presided. Mayor Swift 
spoke and D. L. Shorey, Esq., who has been 
prominently connected with the library from 
its organization, twenty-one years ago. He 
alluded to the famous meeting in Plymouth 
Church, Jan. 8, 1872, the year after the fire, 
when our English friends, led by the great- 
hearted Thomas Hughes, were gathering 
books to replace the supposed losses of a 
public library which we never had had, a 
meeting in which a committee was appointed 
to secure such legislation as might be neces- 
sary to obtain a charter, the result being the 
act of March 2, that very year, under which 
all our public libraries have since been 
founded. He dwelt briefly but tenderly on 
the names of those who have fallen asleep 
since the foundations of our now great 
library were laid. Only a few of those who 
were prominent in the first movements 
toward establishing this library survive, but 
there are some, who are not yet old, who re- 
member very well going to one of the old 
brick water reservoirs, which had been tem- 
porarily fitted up as a receptacle for books, 
with a bundle of books under our arms, the 
first gifts which as citizens of Chicago we 
could make to what was even then looked 
upon as one of the important institutigns of 
the then ruined (?) town. Soon after came 
that prince of librarians, W. I’. Poole, from 
Cincinnati, to guide the undertaking and to 
continue to be its master spirit till the needs 
of the Newberry Library called him to a sim- 
ilar position there. 

Thanksgiving was a good day for the 
Roman Catholics of Chicago. On that day 


one of our best loved priests, Rev. Edward P. _. 
in All Saints_ 


Dunne, was consecrated 
Church, where he has long ministered, as 
The consecration 
act was by Archbishop Feehan, whose words 
of advice were not unsuited to a man who is 
to enter upon a field of toil which promises 


small immediate returns and demands un-. 
‘usual gifts of patience. The departing bishop | 
received a purse of $5,000 from his brother, 
priests in the diocese. 


was pervaded by a Christian spirit, which 
may yet bring Protestants and Romanists 


Professor Fisk on 


in accord-_ 


The whole service . 
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into closer sympathy than now exists be- 
tween them. 
The Coughlin case is furnishing its sen- 


sations day by day. The test is the report 


that two of the jury have been tampered with. 
So they have been excused from serving 
and another venire of two hundred has been 
ordered, out of which two persons are to be 
drawn to take the places left vacant. It will 


be weeks, if not months, before the trial is at. * 


an end. The Tribune has done good serv- 
ice in publishing the names of men on the 
city pay rolls whose only duty seems to be 
to draw their money month by month. Act- 
ing Mayor Swift is doing what he‘can to put 
the city on a business basis and to dismiss 
the drones who have forced their way into 
nearly all its departments. The directors 
of the fair and the park commissioners have 
great difficulty in coming to any terms which 
will lead to the preservation of the larger 
buildings in the White City, even for 
another year. The people desire this pre- 
servation, and it is possible that they will 
yet make their wishes known so emphat- 
ically that even the park commissioners 
will give some heed to them. 

Chicago, Dec. 2. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 


Mr. Gladstone’s continued energy and 
undiminished capacity are a joy and an 
inspiration to his followers and a marvel to 
the country at large. The astonishing thing 


-is that he should not only take tke lead in 


the greater questions that are before Parlia- 


ment, but that he should still be able to con- — 


cern himself with the smaller and detailed 
matters. It is in these relatively smaller 
matters, as well as in great national ques- 
tions, that Mr. Gladstone’s fine character is 
revealed, His friends are fast falling around 
him, but the Old Man still stands. He has 
keenly felt the loss of his intimate friend 
and medical adviser, Sir Andrew Clarke. 
As a friend of the poor, temperance advo- 
cate and Christian worker, Sir Andrew will 
be missed by a wide circle. 

There is growing opposition to the 
Matabele campaign. That in one engage- 
ment 1,000 out of 7,000 savages should be 
slaughtered, whilst the loss on the other 
side amounts to three only, gives to the 
affair an aspect of heartless butchery which 


is being prominently brought before the . 


country. The Aborigines’ Protection Soci- 
ety, the Society of Friends, and other bodies, 
have vigorously protested to the government 
against the action of the British South 


Africa Company, and the prepond erant feel- _ 
ing in Britain is that the queen’s treaty : 


with Lobengula has been shamefully vio- 
lated by the agents of the company, and 
that an uncivilized race, with many noble 
characteristics, is being needlessly extermi- 
nated. 

Dissatisfaction is felt in certain quarters 
that the government has not taken more 


decisive action in regard to two important 
matters, namely, religious persecution in 


Turkey and. the defiance, by British officials 
in India, of the orders of the home govern- 


ment for the total abolition of the state reg- : 
ulation of vice in the military cantonments. 
‘Though the Turkish ambassador, has cate- 
-gorically denied . the existence of. religious 


persecution in Asia Minor, the evidence is 


overwhelming that the greatest cruelty and — 
injustice havé been inflicted on the Chris- ~ 


’ 
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tian subjects of the sultan. Since M. Thou- 
maian’s expatriation, twe of his brothers 
have been arrested on the flimsiest of pre- 
texts and cast into jail. Dr. Herrick, of the 
Marsovan College, after visiting England, 
has gone to Constantinople, intending to 
remain there until certain delicate negotia- 
tions with the Porte in regard to the Ameri- 
can College are at an end. He dare not 
speak out his whole mind, for fear of possi- 
ble consequences to the college. M. Thou- 
maian suggests that Britain should with- 
hold payment of the Cyprus money until 
the persecution of Christians ceases, but 
our foreign secretary (Lord Rosebery) has 
not shown any sign of acting upon the sug- 
gestion. 

The inaction of the government as re- 
gards Indian maladministration is perhaps 
less excusable. The departmental com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the whole 
question, having upheld the statements of 
Mrs. Andrew and Dr. Kate Bushnell, the 
friends of the cause in Parliament, secured 
a promise from the government of a day 
for the discussion of the situation thus 
created. Sir Richard Temple, however, by 
a discreditable use of the facilities afforded 
by our antiquated methods of parliamentary 
procedure, succeeded in blocking discussion, 
and the matter still stands where the com- 
mittee left ij There is a strong feeling 
that the government should have done 
something to counteract these tactics, or, 
failing that, should at once afford an oppor- 
tunity for the question—which is a consti- 
tutional as well as a moral one—to be 
threshed out on the floor of the House of 
Commons. Anyway, the opponents of 
‘*chaklas,’’ compulsory examination and 
all the other abominable features of state 
regulation, are determined that the system, 
root and branch, shall be swept out of the 
British army in India, and are holding meet- 
ings to rouse the apathy of the public. Mrs, 
Josephine EH. Butler still leads the move- 
ment, though advancing years and impaired 
health compel her to restrict her appearance 
on public platforms. 

The first experiment, on a big scale, of 
the London County Council in carrying out 
its own work encourages it to dispense 
with the aid of a contractor. In construct- 
ing a sewer in South London it has saved 
no less than £4,477, the actual cost being 
that sum less than the lowest tender. The 
council has wisely decided to try a throw 
with the House of Lords by refusing to 
proceed with the London improvements 
bill if the peers insist upon the omission 
of the ‘“‘ betterment’’ clause. The council 
took, Noy. 14, the first decisive step toward 
the management of the water supply of 
London, which is now in the hands of rich 
monopolist companies. The needs of the 
city are increasing at the rate of 10,000,000 
gallons a day, and it is time that the entire 
water supply was municipalized. That this 
will come, sooner or later, there is not a 


_ shadow of doubt, but on account of vested 


interests and long established rights the 
process must necessarily be slow. 

The termination of the coal war has been 
hailed with joy by the whole nation. Mr. 
Gladstone’s dignified letter offering Lord 
Rosebery as a mediator came as a relief to 
both parties. His lordship was the ideal 
man for the work. In so far as they have 
returned to work at the rate of wages for 


' * 
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which they have all along contended, the 
miners have won a victory. But the sixteen 
weeks’ cessation of work having doubled 
prices and brought us face to face with a 
coal famine, the masters are, of course, at 
the present time in a much better position 
than ever they were before to pay the wages 
demanded. 

Next to the immediate resumption of 
work, the most gratifying result of the con- 
ference is the formation of a board of concil- 
iation—composed of an equal number of 
representatives of masters and men, with 
an independent chairman having a casting 
vote—to determine the rate of wages after 
the end of next February. The universal 
hope is that such disastrous conflicts as that 
just ended will thus be prevented. A wound 
has been inflicted from which it will take 
the country a long time to recover. Mean- 
time the work of feeding the famishing 
miners’ families goes on apace. The relief 
fund of the Daily Chronicle amounts to over 
fifteen thousand pounds, and that of the 
‘Sun (Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s paper) to over 
six thousand pounds, while the Congrega- 
tional Union has raised nearly a thousand 
pounds. It will take the miners and their 
families a long time to regain their strength 
(some, alas! are beyond recovery) and re- 
store their depleted homes,. But the lasting 
advantage to the cause of labor, resulting 
from their heroic endurance, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

There are signs that the question of the 
position and authority of the Bible is fore- 
ing itself to the front. in all parts of Chris- 
tendom. In England the controversy is 
reaching a ériticalstage. Dr. R. F. Horton’s 
Verbum Dei and his previous books on Rey- 
elation and Inspiration have done more 
than anything else to popularize and pre- 
cipitate the question. Some who placidly 
accepted the author’s conclusions are be- 
ginning to discover that they did not appre- 
ciate their full significance and logical out- 
come. Dr. Joseph Parker of the City Tem- 
ple, London, has just produced a book which 
is in effect a reply to Dr. Horton, though not 
sonamed. Its title, None Like it: A Plea 
for the Old Sword, indicates the standpoint 
and spirit of the writer. Dr. Parker writes 
almost wholly from a preacher’s point of 
view, and, avoiding questions of technical 
scholarship, travels along broad human lines. 
His book is essentially a book for the peo- 
ple. Itis to them he appeals in his closing 
pages: ‘* The pedants cannot help us, but the 
people can. They represent the great com- 


mon heart of the world, and it is to that ™ 


heart that Christ ‘has always appealed.”’ 
The author gives his own testimony as to 
what the Bible has done for him, and dwells 


on what it has done and will do for the peo- ° 
‘“‘T see moreand more,” he says, ‘‘ that ' 


ple. 
earnest, spiritual inquirers should- not ap- 
proach the Bible from the standpoint of ex- 
perts.”? He tells ‘‘ experts’’ that they should 
limit the circulation of their books amongst 
themselves. 

The point to which Dr. Parker takes 
strongest objection is the contention that to 
call the Bible ‘‘the Word of God”? is a mis- 
nomer, and the emphasis laid on the fact 
that the Bible itself nowhere claims to be 
the Word of God. Does the Bible, he asks, 
make any claim? ‘*May not a book create 
its ownstanding?’’ Does Shakespeare claim 
to be a poet? Dr. Parker, with a suspicion 
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of playfulness, pointedly asks those who 
prefer to call the Bible ‘‘ the sacred and in- 
spired record of the Word of God” and “‘ the 
canon of sacred Scripture,” ‘‘ Where does 
the Bible claim to be a canon?”’ 

It is significant that the author of The 
People’s Bible, who, whatever else he may 
or may not be, is a genius who holds a sin- 
gularly independent position, and whose 
thinking, on the whole, is characterized by 
breadth and liberality, should when- his 
faculties are ripest take up the position as- 
sumed inthis his latest book. He is shrewd 
and farseeing, and an instance of his dis- 
cernment may be his fear that ‘‘ where criti- 
cism has so completely beaten back ortho- 
doxy it may one day drive in upon Calvary 
itself and seize the cross as a trophy of war.”’ 
That he is not prejudiced is indicated by 
his preparedness ‘‘ to believe that the church 
may be passing through a transition in re- 
gard to the exact place of the Bible in Chris- 
tian education,”’ nor will he ‘‘ call those men 
infidels or enemies who have entered into 
such deep communion with the Spirit that 
the book is no longer as a book what it was 
when they first believed.’”? What then, is to 
be done? ‘‘Go on with the old until the 
new is ready. Do not let the soul shiver in 
nakedness whilst the new tailors are wran- 
gling over the textures and pattern of the 
new clothes.?”, Many who feel driven to ac- 
cept some of Dr. Horton’s conclusions, and 
consequently cannot share all Dr. Parker’s 
positions, will yet not regret that the con- 
servative side of the great question of the 
position and authority of the Bible has been 
so ably, trenchantly and earnestly presented 
by the author of None Like It. ALBiIon. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Living Church is not at all pleased with 
the drift of the debate on Doctrinal Subscrip- 
tion at the recent Protestant Episcopal Church 
Congress: It says that if Dean-elect Hodges 
of the Cambridge Divinity School. was cor- 
rectly reported, it is unable to conceive how 
adoption of his position would lead to any- 
thing else than eeclesiastical anarchy, ‘and 
moral anarchy also. ...If a man pledges 
himself to teach and do certain things, and in 
consideration of this is appointed to an office, 
he is: bound to fulfill his pledge. If he finds 
that he cannot do so, he is bound to lay down 
his office. No amount of fine and lofty lan- 
guage about ‘progress’ and putting ‘big 
trees in a glass case,’ can possibly alter the 
simple moral principle which is here involved. 
The authorities of the church must surely see, 
sooner or later, that to tolerate a position 
which conflicts with the primary principles of 
houesty, as every plain man understands them, 
is not only to pave the way to theological an- 
archy, but it is to undermine the foundations 
of morality. We cannot safely: allow our 
young men throughout the land to suppose 


that the church assents to the position de- 


fended by the more prominent speakers in this | 
debate.” ~ 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, in Harper’s Weekly, 


‘ eulogizes the Salvation Army: “It is a cross 


between Methodism and Quakerism. . ... Sal- 
vation is its only purpose and an army its 
form of organization, because it is the most . 
effective to save the people. ... The govern 
ment is in its theory as arbitrary as that of 
the Jesuits, and its growth and success prove 
its effectiveness. ... The simplicity of pur- 
pose of the army and its self-extinction for _ 
salvation of the lost are magnificent, sublime. 
... They are not to be laughed at, but te be 
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emulated. Earnestness is half of genius, and 
the army has produced some of the most ex- 
quisite and eloquent speakers that occupy: 
the religious platform. ... If any shall hear 
at the last day the-benediction of those who 
‘have done it unto the least of these, My 
brethren,’ it will be these red-coated and 
poke-bonneted knights of the salvation drum 
and tambourine.”’ 

A very pertinent question that some time or 
other faces almost every man is answered sen- 
sibly by J. L. Rosenberger in the Standard: 
‘Freedom of speech, about which so much is 
said and written, must have many practical 
limitations. Even speaking the truth has to 
be restricted according to time and place. 
The pastor and business man asked for infor- 
mation’ about other persons often finds him- 
self in a very delicate position. So far as the 
law is concerned, one to whom application is 
made for information may, within the limits 
thereof, write or speak words which, under 
other circumstances, would subject him to 
suit for libel or slander. But ‘the scope of 
the defamatory, matter must not exceed the 
exigency of the occasion.’ Nor can he take 
license from the occasion to gratify his malice, 
or to state as facts libelous matter which he 
does not believe to be true.” 


Qe — 


DEFINITENESS. 


BY REY. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


As to church music, they tried the experi- 
ment in the church of my youth of having 
congregational singing purely, led by one 
man, who had a powerful voice and who 
was hired for that purpose. Of course they 
had the organ. The leader had a theory 
that the words of a hymn ought not to be 
clearly pronounced. He thought the words 

-hurt the music. It was quite a long time 
ago, but I heard the Doxology so often that 
its rendering by that leader is perfectly clear 
inmy memory. Here itis: 


Ray au vrau oo au bleh-ee vlo, 
Ray ee au re-oo ee ub-o. 


Pardon me if I omit the other two lines. 

I have recently tried to make out the 
names of places on a particular railroad, as 
announced by a certain trainman. One 
name, given with a flourish, is Au-cee. By 
watchfulness I have discovered that this 
means Forest Hills. So Hh-rrr, with an ex- 
tended and mournful wail at the end, means 
Central. Then Au-y-aa-er (if I can possibly 
reproduce the word) means Roslindale. I 
commend to the authorities of that railway 
the propriety of assisting in the further edu- 
cation of that particular young man. Most 
of the men on that road, however, talk ex- 
cellent English. But the dialect to which I 
have repeatedly listened has recalled to me 
the Doxology of my earlier days. History 
repeats itself. 

I do not think that the railway man’s 
method is calculated to give information to 
any one who needs it, nor that the musical 
leader’s voice was likely to guide the congre- 
gation in the singing of any hymns beyond the 
familiar Doxology. Yet power was abun- 
dant in each. Definiteness and precision 
were wanting. Possibly the musical corner 
of the church may not be the only place 
. which needs attention. That is, it is possi- 
ble that a kind of vagueness in religious 
thought and teaching may have crept in un- 
awares to some extent. A good and expe- 
rienced Christian not long ago said: ‘‘ We 
have had a number of persons preach in 
our pulpit, and there seems to be one feature 
in most of them. They talk well, but just 
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as they seem about to say something they 
stop and go off to something else.’’ They 


are really afraid of being considered dog-. 


matic. This in itself is worthy of respect, 
provided we take the word ‘‘ dogmatic”’ in 
an offensive sense. But doctrine and dogma 
need not be confounded. If it will make 
the matter easier, we can say ‘‘ statements of 
truth,’’ instead ef doctrine. I suppose that 
this vagueness is a reaction from a former 
attempt to define every truth as sharply as 
if it were geometrical. The weakness of 
utterance may come from some other cause. 
Thirty years ago it was considered a great 
commendation in some parts of New Eng- 
land to say that a minister was a very “ dis- 
criminating”’ preacher. By this was meant 
that he applied a subtle analysis to the doc- 
trines so sharply that he could accurately 
separate off the different shades of mean- 
ing, and especially discriminate between 
truth and error, which was dangerously 
plausible because like truth. That painful 
analysis had two effects: it made strong the- 
ologians and earnest men in the pews, and 
it made ordinary people tired of religion in 
general as thus portrayed. 

But it is useless to expect great results 
without positiveness. It is useless to expect 
positiveness without definite beliefs. It is 
useless to expect definite beliefs without 
definitions. No man can well communicate 
truth to others if he cannot state it in 
language which can be understood. Nor 
need anybody be afraid to present his con- 
victions, when called toyin the most direct 
and clearly defined words. The tariff men 
just now exhibit no hesitation, no vagueness 
and no listlessness in their arguments. One 
may differ from another, but it is the man 
who has definite principles and who is bold 
enough to advance them who gets a hearing 
and impresses his readers or his listeners. 
If a preacher is to preach in the style of the 
singing leader’s doxology, which I began by 
quoting, he need not expect success. If he 
treats the way-marks of human lives and 
the destinations of those lives after the 
fashion of my trainman’s muddle he need 
not expect to affect men’s progress in good 
or evil. 

It might at first be a surprise that good 
Christian people grow in grace, for the time 
being, under vague preaching. But it is 
easily explained. They, in their goodness, 
interpret the vague utterances in accordance 
with their own solid Christian faith, and by 
that faith. It takes time, and perhaps the 
coming of another generation, to find the 
effect of the lack of positiveness and solid- 
ity. On the other hand, we have an illus- 
tration of what the people crave, at least in 
the vicinity of Boston. The Methodist Bu- 
reau, attached to their Divinity School, act- 
ively furnishes, by means of circulars and 
otherwise, a good many preachers to our 
churches of moderate size. It meets with 
success in part by the fact that it furnishes 
supplies at low’cost. But beyond this, and 
outside of this bureau, there have come to 
us some of our best beloved and most suc- 
cessful men. In either case one result is 
marked. The preaching of these brethren 
usually exhibits a completely definite un- 
derstanding of gospel truth according to 
their doctrinal system, evangelical in char- 


acter and capable of being preached with . 


clearness, directness and boldness. They 
do preach in this manner, and the people 


approaches to the human soul. 
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relish it. By the way, the habit of some of 
our strong churches in getting Methodist 
professors to supply their pulpits in times 
of vacancy, in preference to taking our own 
ministers, certainly has astrange look. Does: 
it imply that our own denomination cannot 
furnish preachers of ability? Does it mean 
that our own men are not as sound in doc- 
trine as Methodists? Or, is it a contempt 
for the interests of our own denomination? 

There is nothing lost by definiteness and 
explicitness. Any system of study which 
does not contemplate definiteness of belief 
will fail to develop strong men. 

A good deal of speculative philosophy, 
much of it in defense of orthodoxy and 
much of it in the reverse, has reminded me 
of the story in that charming philosophical 
work, The Arabian Nights, where the fish- 
erman’s net drew up a small copper box, in 
which was confined, under seal, a genie. 
It will be remembered that when the fish- 
erman opened the box there came out a 
smoke and cloud, which soon expanded 
until it covered the land and sea, and then 
condensed into a genie twice the size of a 
giant. The wily fisherman, threatened with 
death, induced the genie to go back into the 
box to prove that he had ever been in it. 
Turning first to smoke and vapor again, the 
strange being gradually settled back into 
his old receptacle, on which the fisherman 
immediately replaced the cover. It was aud 
is surprising what an enormous amount of 
smoke and vapor, when condensed, may be 
put into a very small box. 


MEN AND THE OHUROHE. 


BY REY. DWIGHT M. PRATT, PORTLAND, ME, 


Doctrine is not the only avenue by which 
truth reaches men. Christianity has many 
One needs 
to have his mind enlightened, another his - 
heart won, another his interest awakened by 
co-operation. The church teaches, illus- 
trates and executes, or, in other words, it 
has the threefold ministry of doctrine, life 
and service. 

Has not the church relied too exclusively 
upon doctrine in its effort to win men? 
From the pulpit and in the Bible class it has 
proclaimed sin and redemption, and has 
pleaded with men to accept the blessed truth; 
and it has too often held them at arms’ 
length, until the great doctrines of the 
gospel have been believed and confessed. 
This attitude has prejudiced the unregen- 
erate against the church, and made them. 
feel that they had no part nor lot in it. 
Consequently, an abnormal and forbidding 
barrier has been erected between Christian 
and non-Christian men. 

The church, as a building, as an organ- 
ization, as a body of Christian workers, has 
a mission to non-Christians which it has 
been too slow to recognize. There are many 
ways in which they can, and would be glad 
to, co-operate in its executive duties.. Suc- 
cessful management of religious work re- 
quires many agencies that are not of a spir- 
itual nature, in the highest technical use of 
that word. The departments of finance, of 
printing, of social fellowship, of ushering 
and the like can very wisely be intrusted in 
part to those who make no claim to personal 
religion. Co-operation along these lines 
identifies them with the church. It brings 
them into congenial fellowship with Chris- 
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tians. They become a factor in the welfare 
of the church as an institution, and as an 
agency for good in the community in which 
‘they live. 

, This sense of partial ownership creates a 
feeling of responsibility which in turn be- 
comes a means of grace. I know of a 
church which, in one year, won twenty-five 
men to a public espousal of Christ by simply 
enlisting them in the executive management 
of its services. The interest awakened by 
doing Christian work resulted ultimately in 
their becoming Christian. To treat men as 
hostile to Christianity is to make them hos- 
tile; to treat them as friendly is to make 
them friendly. The average man of intelli- 
gence and common sense knows that the 
church is a good thing and is willing to co- 
operate with it, provided he is approached 
in a practical and manly way. Co-opera- 
tion in that which is purely external and 
exeeutive will awaken interest and thus be- 
come a means of grace. 

If the evangelistic or redemptive purpose 
is kept supreme, organization and method 
will never degenerate into lifeless form: 
By becoming ‘‘all things to all men”’ the 
church, through that which is purely ex- 
ternal and executive, may win many who 
are not at first attracted by doctrine or are 
repelled by personal appeal. Men delight 
in fraternal fellowship. Numbers have 
power. Any method that will combine 
the masculine energy of a church, whether 
Christian or not, will ultimately make all 
Christian and the kingdom attractive to 
those who have not hitherto found in it 
congenial companionship. That such meth- 
ods are being employed more and more, as 
witness the increasing number of men’s or- 
ganizations to which pastors intrust the 
management of the Sunday evening service, 
is one of the most promising features of 


this new age. 
bids 


SOME LESSONS FROM THE WORLD'S 
PAIR. 


BY PROF, G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, OBERLIN, O. 


It having been in the way of my duty to 
spend a few days each month during the 
past season at the World’s Fair, some very 
encouraging aspects of our civilization have 
been forced upon my attention. These 
observations were made both in a general 
investigation of the various departments 
and in special attendance for some hours 
each day upon my own exhibit in the 
Anthropological Building. 

During this whole time the high grade 
of moral character in the crowds attend- 
ing the fair has been a prominent charac- 
teristic. Disorder was almost absolutely 
unknown. A drunken person or one at all 
under the influence of liquor was in my 
experience never to be seen. Smoking was 
prohibited in the buildings, but it was 
evident that the crowd was not a smoking 

' crowd. The proportion of men who smoked 
outside of the buildings was so small as 
scarcely to attract attention, while the 
general intelligence of the visitors and their 
desire to secure information was so great as 
to make a very decided impression. 

The inference to be drawn from these 
facts probably is not that the majority of 
the people of the United States are fairly 
represented by those who attended the 
fair. This would be unwarrantable in view 
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of the relatively small part of the population 
which availed themselves of the privilege, 
for not over three or four millions of 
different people, or one in fifteen or twenty 
of the total population of the country, were 
actually in attendance upon the fair. The 
conclusion, however, was that the people 
whom I saw in such great numbers at the 
fair were mainly of the same class that as a 
pastor and religious teacher I have been in 
the habit of meeting all my life in church 
associations and Sunday school conventions. 
In fact, the fair seemed to be very much 
like a prolonged Sunday school picnic, which 
was, of course, patronized mostly by tke best 
class of people. 

Thus the attendance was significant chiefly 
as an effect from which it was inevitably to 
infer the existence of certain hopeful causes. 
People came to the fair largely because they 
were moral and intelligent. It was because 


of their intelligence that they had a burning’ 


desire to go, and it was because of their 
morality that they had the means to go. 
A simple calculation will show that the 
savings connected with the practice of 
temperance in all things, even for a single 
year, would meet the average expense of 
the journey to and a week’s attendance 
upon the great exposition, which I take to 
have been about forty dollars. The young 
man who spends fifteen cents a day upon 
cigars is guilty of a greater extravagance 
than another young man who, without his 
cigars, should spend fifty dollars a year in 
travel and personal improvement. Looked 


‘at from this point of view the church and 


the civilizing agencies connected with it 
constitute an economical system of the very 
highest value. They quicken the intellectual 
aspirations and divert to their gratification 
an enormous sum which is spent by other 
classes of people upon useless or degrading 
gratifications. 

Much has been said in some quarters 
about the influence of the lavish expendi- 
tures upon the World’s Fair in producing 
the financial stringency. But no one who 
takes into account the small relative amount 
of this expenditure could think of it as a 
serious factor in the financial situation. For 
the most part, it was simply money diverted 
from other, for the season, less desirable 
modes of recreation. The Chautauquas of 
the country were bereft of much of their 
patronage, and nearly all roads were found, 
for once, to lead not to Rome but to 
Chicago. But, even so, the millions spent 
are less than the sum which would be wasted 
during a time of war in a few days, and 
when compared with the sums annually 
spent upon alcohol or tobacco seem small 
indeed. The money spent upon small vices 
is wasted. The money spent at the World’s 
Fair has been an investment which will 
return ample dividends in every form of 
productive activity in the future. : 

Another feature of the fair which could 
not well escape the attention even of the 
casual observer was that the attendance was 
largely from the smaller towns and the 
country—just those places where the influ- 
ences of the church are most pervasive and 
abiding. Toagreat extent the attendance 
consisted of people of moderate means. 
The lunch basket was almost universal. 
The hotels and boarding-houses in the 
vicinity of the entrances were compelled 
to bring their rates down to meet the wants 
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of people who were in the habit of practic- 
ing economy, else at considerable incon- 
venience they would push out to greater 
distances where cheaper places could be 
obtained. But they spent their money freely 
and intelligently in getting the things at 
the exposition which they knew could not 
be obtained elsewhere. Chicago papers in 
due time recognized this, and were loud in 
their praises of the country people who by 
their generous attendance prevented the 
great enterprise from being a financial 
disaster. 

The failure of Sunday opening, which has 
been such an impressive object lesson, is 
due to the same causes upon which we have 
already commented. The people who had 
the desire and the means to come to 
Chicago were in the habit of observing the 
Sabbath, and they were glad of the day of 
rest. At no time, I believe, during the 
latter part of the exposition did the Sun- 
day attendanee exceed ten per cent. of 
that upon the following Monday. Never 
did business men more seriously misjudge 
their constituency than did the World’s Fair 
managers in endeavoring to force Sunday 
opening upon them. In this case certainly 
godliness on the part of the managers would 
have been great gain. 

There is also no more striking commen- 
tary upon the difference between the stand- 
ards of morality in the United States and 
those of France than the inducements which 
were held out in the two places for the pur- 
chase of tickets. At Chicago there were no 
inducements but the exposition itself. The 
tickets were sold day by day for their face 
value only. It is difficult for us to imagine 
in this country the depths of degradation te 
which morality has settled in France, in 
view of the fact that the Paris Exposition 
had a gigantic lottery officially connected 
with it, and that the inducements of a lot- 
tery prize were among the most active 
influences persuading people to purchase 
entrance tickets. They bought lottery tick- 
ets and the fair was thrown in, which they 
attended or not as they pleased. At Paris 
entrance tickets were hawked about the 
streets at a great discount. 

The millennium has not come, but evi- 
dently it is coming. Many days at the fair 
with the vast crowds of intelligent, inquir- 
ing, appreciative, well-ordered visitors, the 
most of whom in their whole mien and de- 
meanor exhibited the long- cherished habits 
of Christian thought and life, really seemed 
like a foretaste of the millennium. Anemi- 
nent Boston clergyman once illustrated the 
contrasts to be found in city life by the re- 
mark that if you remove the good people 
from a city you have hell, while if you re- 
moyed the bad people, what you have left 
is heaven, ‘‘ The White City,’ as the expo- 
sition was called at Chicago, was a city from 
which the evil-minded in general excluded 
themselves, and thus by their suffrages 
made it as near like heaven as is at present 
attainable. ~ We were not surprised that 
after the fair Chicago itself voted Altgeld, 
the anarchist, down, and Gary, the terror of 
all such evil-doers, up. The leaven of the 
gospel has already gone far toward leaven- 
ing the whole lump of our population, emi- 
grants and all. The signs of the times are 
more encouraging to the Christian philan- 
thropist in America than they have ever 
been before. 
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The Second Service—How Can It Be Improved and Enriched? 


By THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 


The problem of the second service is but 
part of the larger one, the problem. of 
making all the public.services of the church 
such as to secure, for the community at 
large, a sincere worship of God, and in this 
fellowship of worship to confirm moral 
endeavor, to stimulate hope and to quicken 
and enlighten all spiritual powers. That 
all sorts and conditions of men must be 
reached makes the attempt sometimes seem 
hopeless. This necessity laid upon the 
church justifies any form or method that 
really brings the child to the Father in 
heaven. 

The second service, however, is a special 
and pressing problem. In some surround- 
ings the best endowed leader cannot main- 
tain such a service successfully. No general 
solution for all the churches is possible. 
Itis only by the study of local conditions 
and by the development of the individual 
gift of the pastor that success can be 
attained. In this way much has been done 
by different pastors and churches. Such suc- 
cessful work has been from time to time re- 
ported in these columns and its possible 
value for sister churches suggested. The 
praise service, the special series of sermons or 
lectures and the stereopticon talk are well- 
known and esteemed methods. Undoubt- 
edly, itis necessary for the best work of many 
churches that the character of the services 
be varied, but this may be overdone. It is 
unfortunate when methods degenerate into 
expedients. The ceaseless and relentless 
flow of Sunday evenings makes desirable an 
element of permanence in the nature of the 
second service, 

In the abundant effort of recent years to 
improve this service there are two develop- 
ments which we wish to consider. It is 
possible that they are the most important 
features, containing something of prophecy 
as well as promise. The first feature is the 
so-called ‘‘ vesper service.’? The word ves- 
per, as applied to a service in the liturgical 
churches, is not a word of exact import. 
In the so-called non-liturgical churches it is 
loosely used, yet it has come to suggest an 
hour of worship having a pretty definite 
character. Atits best this service includes 
a full and varied use of the musical re- 
sources available. Usually there is a com- 
mon motif, sometimes a well-defined theme, 
which interprets itself in all parts of the 
service. Liturgical forms of approved value 
appear when they are pertinent. Instead of 
a sermon there is a short talk. The devo- 
tional spirit dominates even the didactic 
‘elements. The hour is a restful and in- 
8piring one. In the hands of a few men 
this form of service has gained a full and 
worthy development. 

The other feature to which we refer is 
that of printed forms for responsive exer- 
cise. There has been a growing desire on the 
part of the people to participate actively in 
the worship, and this desire has been encour- 


aged. A few handbooks of devotional sery- 


ices for public worship have appeared, but 
they have found their place chiefly on the 
pastors’ shelves. This movement, which 
began with reading alternate verses from 


the Psalms, brought into general use books 
containing responsive selections and a few 
unison passages. Individual pastors began 
to print privately for special occasions. In 
recent years several series of specially pre- 
pared responsive services have appeared. 
These are designed for the second service 
and have gained wide recognition and use- 
fulness. These two things, the vesper 
service and the responsive exercises, though 
distinct in themselves, have often been as- 
sociated in their growth, but it would 
appear that the relation of the two has not 
been always understood, nor has their true 
union been usually sought. 

It was from a double impulse, and in view 
of these two admirable features of the sec- 
ond service, that the Congregationalist Serv- 
ices first took form and are now edited for 
general use. It isintended that they should 
have such a character as to make them suit- 
able orders of worship for the vesper hour, 
and to supply for such worship as much of 
the liturgical element as the churches in 
general demand and are now willing to re- 
ceive. To this end the more worshipful 
passages of Scripture available for each sub- 
ject have been sought for, and the didactic 
portions subordinated to the idea of wor- 
ship. 

The services usually have a theme, either 
given by the season of the year for which 
they are prepared or chosen arbitrarily. 
The service is constructed with an introduc- 
tion on this theme, which is then treated 
under divisions. The captions, which usu- 
ally appear, and which may not at first 
sight explain themselves, are indicative of 
the development of the theme. They give 
in suggestive Scripture language what it 
would be undesirable in an order of wor- 
ship to state by more exact topical divi- 
sions. An examination of this feature of 
the Christmas service, printed Nov.-23, will 
make the use of captions clear and give the 
developments of the service: (1) the desire 
of all nations shall come; (2) and this man 
shall be our peace; (3) and His name shall 
be called Immanuel, God with us; (4) the 
first born among many brethren. Thus we 
have: (1) the prophetic word; (2) the spirit 
of the festival; (3) the truth (or doctrine) of 
the Christmastide; (4) the largeness of this 
truth of the incarnation with its hope and 
promise for the children of men. 

A service with a theme naturally supplies 
the minister with a subject for the address, 
but many themes, such as Trust in God, 
are of such a general character that, like 
the general vesper service, they give perfect 
freedom of choice in the matter of the talk. 
The services may be used at other times 
than the vesper hour. They may be used 
with a sermon not tod long and on particular 
occasions with the longer formal address. 
We desire, however, to emphasize for those 
who are not personally familiar with it the 
value of the vesper service talk, The music 
and text of the service centering on one sub- 
ject, the active participation of the congre- 
gation and the devotional atmosphere give 
a preparation of mind and heart which is 
unusual. The atmosphere is one of ready 
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interest and sympathy. The speaker feels 
his audience in such a way as to do his best. 
His style feels the influences of the occa- 
sion. If it be a festival day the memories 
and expectations natural to the time add an 
inspiring glow to the assemblage. 

Pastors are doing well in taking advantage 
of the interest which centers about days of 
social, national and churchly significance, 
and in interpreting such occasions reli- 
giously. They supply the best themes for 
the pulpit, and if in the more formal dis- 
course of the morning the truth of the hour 
is interpreted and enforced, in the second 
service the spirit of the festival may bring 
the hearts of minister and people together. 
Many churches would find such a vesper 
service as has been described a profitable 
thing for a part of each year. Some 
churches have here found that permanence 
which is so desirable, and have maintained 
such a form’ of evening worship from year 
to year. 

A knowledge of the musical selections 
available for any particular choir may be 
gained from the experience of one or two 
years, and thus this part of the work be- 
comes less burdensome after a time. But 
the regular preparation of an order of wor- 
ship is no small matter for a busy pastor, 
even if he is able to meet the expense of 
printing. ‘The Congregationalist Services 
are prepared to render aid at this point. 
They do not furnish any full solution of the 
problem with which we started, but they 
may be helpful to the churches adopting 
the vesper service regularly or for a portion 
of the year. 

The liturgical movement in the churches 
of our order will not stop whereitis. Itis 
hoped that our services will meet the de- 
mands of the present and give impulse and 
guidance to this movement for an enrich- 
ment of worship. 
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ENGLISH SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND 
OFFICIAL AID. 


BY VAUGHAN NASH, LONDON. 


Americans may perhaps hardly be aware of 
the extent to which the British home office 
can influence the welfare and happiness of 
Indeed, for that 
matter, there is a very considerable number 
of people in England who haye ‘but the 
faintest idea of the vast administrative 
powers wielded by the minister who for 
the time being happens to be home secre- 
tary. First and foremost he is Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s trustee. The magnificent and unex- 
ampled work done by that great reformer 
has come down to us in the shape of 
factory acts and mines regulations acts, and 
it is the guardianship of the hundreds of 
thousands of miners and pit lads and of 
the great army of women and children who 
work in factories and workshops, aye, and, 
since more recent days, of men, too, that 
forms the most important part of the duties 
of the home office. 

But, in addition to all this, the home 
secretary has to keep his hand upon the 
valve of social legislation. No doubt it is 
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for that reason, among others, that Mr. H. 
H. Asquith was selected at this time when 
the pressure for social reform has reached 
a point at which it can be no longer ignored 
or resisted. Mr. Asquith has already nearly 
piloted through the House of Commons a 
measure of the very first importance to the 
British workman, viz., the new employers’ 
liability bill; and in the course of the de- 
bates he has shown a power of grasping 
the workmen’s position, of understanding 
where the shoe pinches, and of effecting 
plain, practical remedies, which marks him 
out as a genuine, popular statesman. He 
was, indeed, taunted by Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
the brother of the leader of the opposition, 
with having framed his bill according to 
the desires of the Trades’ Congress, a body 
which represents the total organized move- 
ment of labor in this country. 


The simplification of the legal procedure 
alone is an immense boon to the workman, 
who has suffered grievously in the past in 
the battle of the judges, many of whom 
seem to have been more concerned in split- 
ting straws than in applying the principles 
of common sense and justice to sufficiently 
simple issues, 

Then, again, it is notoriously owing to Mr. 
Asquith that the government, and especially 
Mr. Gladstone, have shown such a sympa- 
thetic front to the miners’ eight hours’ bill. 
In the deputation that waited upon the 
prime minister, Mr. Asquith served as a sort 
of counsel for the miners, and he brought 
out with extraordinary skill the strong side 
of their case and the weak side of their op- 
ponent’s. How far it is due to him that the 
prime minister should have voted in favor 
of the second reading of the bill, it is, of 
course, impossible to say. But Mr. Glad- 
stone must have a strong faith in the young 
men of his party as interpreters of the 
wishes of the democracy to have gone so 
far back on his old record as to walk into 
the same lobby with Messrs. Pickard, Woods 
and Burns. 

Immediately after the new government 
came into power Mr. Asquith was beset. with 
demands. for the appointment of more fac- 
tory inspectors, and especially of women in- 
spectors, and, although the consensus of offi- 
cial opinion was dead ‘against the proposal, 
he has, as a first step, appointed fifteen work- 
men, most of whom were selected from the 
officials of trade unions, and two women. 
Miss Abraham, who is giving special atten- 
tion to the fashionable dressmakers’ shops 
of the West End, has already begun to make 
the law respected in a direction where it has 
scarcely been felt hitherto, and the dress- 
makers whose assistants have been periodi- 
cally overworked by the pressure of draw- 
ing-rooms, state balls and the society func- 
tions of the season are beginning to realize 
that not even the luxury and heartlessness 
of the rich are sufficient warranty for the 
scandalous overworking of the poor. It does 
not need much insight to see that the multi- 
tude of women workers will gain immensely 
It is impossible 
fer men to do justice to their interests or 
to appreciate the requirements of the case. 
Mr. Asquith’s action is the more notable in 
view of his opposition to the movement for 
female suffrage. 

Another new move of the highest value 
has been made in the direction of drawing 


up special regulations for injurious trades. - 
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The last government introduced a clause in 
their factory act empowering the home sec- 
retary to make special rules for these trades, 
The clause is unsatisfactory, as it applies 
to the individual occupier and not to the 
trade as a whole and, moreover, gives him 
the power, in the event of his objecting to 
the regulations, to submit the matter to 
arbitration. Nevertheless, it is a beginning, 
and under its provisions four trades have 
been scheduled, namely, the chemical trade, 
white lead manufacture, pottery manufac- 
ture and quarrying. With the concurrence 
of the treasury and the co-operation of the 
new labor department of the Board of 
Trade four special committees, composed 
of factory inspectors and medical and scien- 
tific experts, were next appointed to assist 
in drawing up special rules. Any one who 
has studied the code of British factory legis- 
lation will perceive at once how deep and 
far-reaching may be the effects of the 
advent of the man of science into the work- 
shop and the factory. There is scarcely 
any important group of trades of which it 
can be said that the operatives are working 
under satisfactory hygienic conditions. For 
instance, there are not less than ninety 
manufacturing processes in which workers 
are exposed to dust in an excessive degree, 
with the accompanying evils of respiratory 
and other mischief. Then there are the 
trades in which poisonous materials are 
handled or poisonous fumes inhaled, to say 
nothing of that most prolific source of evil 
of all, the poisonous atmosphere of the 
workshop, arising from beat and foul air 
and the absence of a proper system of venti- 
lation. 

Hitherto, owing to the absence of any 
definite standard founded on expert recom- 
mendations, our industrial laws have made 
scarcely any appreciable impression upon 
the injurious conditions of work to which 
the great mass of the people are still sub- 
jected. I am not speaking now of accidents 
due to machinery and the like. In this di- 
rection much has undoubtedly been done, 
and now that the man of science has been 
called in there is certainly ground for hope 
that we are about to enter upon a new path. 

The home secretary’s powers in this direc- 
tion are very great, and, without waiting for 


_any further legislation, he can at once take 


steps that will result in sweeping and bene- 
ficial changes. It is noteworthy that one 
effect of the German insurance scheme has 
been to bring the man of science into great 
prominence in connection with the promo- 
tion of healthy industrial conditions. ‘We 
have no such system here, but it looks as if 
another promised’ step in connection with 
employers’ liability may, together with a 
more stringent application of the factory 
acts, lead to much the same results. I al- 
lude to the indorsement of the principle 
that employers should be held responsible, 
not only for accidents to work people, but 
also for injury done to their health in inju- 
rious trades where proper precautions have 
not been taken for the welfare of the work 
people. 

There are many pressing questions which 
should be dealt with in the new factory act, 
with which Mr. Asquith is pretty certain to 
follow up his employers’ liability bill. The 
increasing employment of married women, 
the large amount of overtime allowed in 
certain trades, the employment of children 
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in trying occupations without sufficient med 
ical supervision, all call for new legislation. 
It is true that the age of half-timers has 
been raised from ten to eleven, but this 
falls short by a year of the recommendation 
of the Berlin Conference. Then, again, the 
certifying surgeon should not simply be 
posted at the gate of the factory, he should 
be continually on the spot, watching the 
children at their work, making suggestions 
and, if necessary, removing those who, after 
a period of trial, prove unequal to the work. 
The ‘‘ speeding up’’ of machinery, with its 
accompaniment of overdriving, is another 
matter which wants looking into. Indeed, 
if one once begins, subject after subject of 
prime importance to the workers crops up 
in which the help of the law is essential to 
supplement the efforts of their organize- 
tions. Nor can the aid of the new home 
secretary be dispensed with in the work 
which is done underground. 

Here, again, it is the man of science whose 
interposition is so urgently required. Not- 
withstanding the recommendation made 
by the last royal commission on mines 
that a permanent committee of experts 
should sit at the home office to point out 
the best methods of minimizing the risks of 
the miner, no such department has been 
created. There is not even a chief inspector 
of mines to focus the common experience 
gained by the inspectors themselves and to 
advise them as to the development of im- 
proved measures of protection. The fact 
seems to be that we have too easily believed 
that to make laws is the same as to carry 
them out, and administration, consequently, 
has lagged very far behind the intention of 
the law. 

Railways and shipping do not come under 
the supervision of the home secretary. The 
safety of the workers here is intrusted to 
the president of the Board of Trade. , Mr. 
Mundella has almost carried through Parlia- 
ment a measure for relieving railway serv- 
ants from excessive hours of labor—an in- 
stallment, perhaps, rather than an acquittal 
in full of the debt due to these public serv- 
ants—and there is certain to be further 
legislation in the interests of sailors. 

Altogether the outlook is a hopeful one. 
We have been so accustomed to a perfunc- 
tory habit on the part of ministries toward 
legislation that workmen have hardly real- 
ized as yet the prodigious possibilities which 
attach to a willing ministry. Every week, 
however, Mr. Asquith is making it more 
plain that he means business and that no 
grievance or injustice which it is in his 
power to remove will be allowed standing 
room when once it is brought to his notice. 

wen yee eee 

If we preachers were not so anxious to 
put our own personal stamp, upon our congre- 
gations the Almighty Spirit of God would have 


‘a good deal better chance to put His stamp 


there. From what I know of modern preach- 
ers, both by experience and by observation, I 
judge that there is not a class of people agoing 
that has more need of fighting against an in- 
terior devil of conceit and self-consciousness. 
I believe that we preachers are some of us 
using our Bible in a very indolent and slip- 
shod kind of way; that we are trying to make 
it do work that God never intended it to do, 
and that we are presuming to employ the old 
divine revelations which it records as substi- 
tutes for revelations just as direct and divine 
which we preachers ought to receive each for 
ourselves.—Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst. 
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A CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


BY ELLEN KNIGHT BRADFORD. 


A pale chrysanthemum with petals fair 
Lay in soft, curling fringes on my breast. 
I marveled how, that far beyond compare, 
It bloomed more grandly, larger than the rest 
Of allits kind! Then I remembered well 
The treatment that the skillful gardener 
tried— 
How, when the tender buds began to swell 
On the strong plants in which he took most 
pride, 
He cut them all save one, that all the strength, 
Gathered alike from helpful sun and shower, 
Might do its richest work, and thus at length 
Develop one superbly perfect flower! 
And then I mused—’tis thus the human heart 
May forced be to growing large and pure. 
When buds of selfishness and passion start 
They must be cut, and so the Master, sure 
That all the sunshine of His tender care, 
And all the showers of His mercy vast, 
Shall nourish into beauty wondrous rare, 
The one great blossom—perfect Love at last! 


<> 


MORE GIFT BOOKS. 


Since the publication of our article on 
books for quite young children we have 
received a delightful letter from a New Eng- 
land mother, in which she emphasizes anew 
the value of providing the best literature even 
for beginners in reading. She says: ‘‘ The 
age of appreciation begins long before that 
of expression is reached. Ought we not, 
therefore, during these precious years to 
give the best mental pabulum suited to their 
age, so that when the time for expression 
comes they shall have something to say and 
shall know how to say it in good, vigorous 
English?’’ 

In accordance with this idea she suggests 
a series of books published by Ginn & Co. 
called Open Sesame, which furnish a charm- 
ing introduction to English literature. They 
are carefully compiled by ladies of acknowl- 
edged ability, are issued in three grades to 
suit varying ages and cost only 75 cents each. 
Though designed primarily for schools, they 
are admirably adapted for use at home. 
Mr. Edwin Ginn is an enthusiast along this 
line of educational effort, and the series of 
classics for children from this firm includes 
the noblest literature of the ages. The few 
which we mention will indicate the quality 
of all: Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather, Francillon’s Gods 
and Heroes, and nearly forty other standard 
works of similar grade in prices ranging 
from 40 to 85 cents per volume, according 
to the binding. Classical Myths in English 
Literature ($1.50), based chiefly on Bul- 
finch’s Age of Fable and well illustrated, is 
just the thing to develop a taste for the 
classics, and Star-Land, by Sir Robert S. Ball 
($1.50), is one of the best books on 
elementary astronomy we have ever seen. 
It consists of half a dozen lectures written 
in simple, graphic style free from tech- 
nical terms. A young lad who received 
this book as a present from his aunt de- 
clared that it was ‘‘more interesting than 

- a story.” 

Another mother from a home in which 
one of the boys has a decided talent for 
drawing calls attention to an exquisite col- 
lection of children’s poems by Bishop Doane 
entitled Sunshine and Playtime. These are 
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published in small quarto form by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. for $2.50, and the illustrations 
alone are worth the price of the book. 
Every other one is a full-page process pic- 
ture on delicate Japanese paper, too dainty, 
indeed, for everyday handling by childish 
fingers, but nice to read with mamma,on 
Sunday afternoons. It isia pretty gift, too, 
on the occasion of a baby’s advent into the 
household. This house is noted for its 
beautiful Bavarian colored lithographs, and 
they are used this season most attractively 
as a setting for Phillips Brooks’s verse. 
A single poem in limp covers, called Con- 
stant Christmas, sells for $1.00. Another 
has five Christmas and two Easter poems 
bound in cloth and elegantly decorated, for 
$3.00. These two, also their Times and 
Seasons calendar, which is similarly illus- 
trated ($1.75), are in great demand as Christ- 
mas presents. The twelve leaves of the 
calendar make really choice decerations for 
the wall. 

For the friends whom we wish to remem- 
ber with books of poetry there is an abun- 
dant supply of the best at prices within the 
reach of all. If one has no taste for this 
class of reading and is inclined to ask, 
‘(What is it good for?” let him consider 
Lowell’s words: ‘‘ This question would abol- 
ish the rose and be triumphantly answered 
by the cabbage.’? The comparatively re- 
cent death of both Whittier and Lucy Lar- 
com has kindled a fresh interest in their 
writings, and the household edition of their 
poems ($1.50 each) is standard and excel- 
lent. Another collection of Miss Larcom’s, 
At The Beautiful Gate, has comforted a 
multitude of hearts. The last poem in the 
collection is a tribute to her lifelong friend, 
written on the day of his death and only a 
few weeks before her own departure. What 
an unconscious prophecy in the lines: 


And my soul arises and follows thine 
Up the luminous heavenward slope. 


This volume is uniform in style with her 
two inimitable prase works, The Unseen 
Friend and-As It Is In Heaven, each of 
which costs $1.00 in cloth or $3.00 in flexi- 
ble morocco. All these are sold by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. A small volume called 
Verses by H. H. (Roberts Bros. $1.00) is 
another of those household favorites which 
never grows old, and the same may be said 
of a dainty volume entitled On The Road 
Home from the pen of one of our best 
known contributors, Mrs. M. E. Sangster. 
Some one has remarked that ‘‘it is her qual- 
ity of sympathy which has made her verses 
dear to the general heart, for which one cuts 
them out to carry in his pocketbook, for 
which another keeps them beside her in her 
workbasket.”’ 

In response to a request for a pretty com- 
pilation of poems at a moderate price, we 
would mention three attractive volumes, 
bound in green and white, published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. for $1.00 each. The 
general title is Favorite Poems and the clas- 
sification is under the three heads of Sea 
and Shore, Love and Miscellaneous. In the 
line of hymns there is a remarkably fine 
collection published by Little, Brown & Co., 
with forty full page illustrations by Louis K. 
Harlow, which sells for $1.50 in cloth or 
$2.50 in a decorated silk binding. Unusual 
care and discrimination appear in the selec- 
tion, and this is just the sort of book for 
young people to give to dear grandparents 
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or elderly friends, for whom it is hard to 
find suitable holiday presents. Small man- 
uals of devotion are likewise acceptable 
gifts, especially to the ‘‘ shut ins,” whom we 
wish particularly to remember at the Christ- 
mastide. Among the best in this class of 
books are two compilations by Lucy Lar- 
com, Breathings of a Better Life ($1.25) and 
Beckonings for Every Day ($1.00), each of 
‘which has reached its eighth edition and 
are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Equally good is Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs, which comes in a delicate gold and 
white binding for $1.25, or in plain cloth 
for $1.00. This is sold by Roberts Bros. 
For the benefit of readers who have fol- 
lowed with interest the series of art articles. 
by Miss Rowe in the Congregationalist for 
the present year, and are desirous to pursue 
further studies in this direction, we heartily 
recommend the new edition of Kugler’s 
Handbooks of Painting. There are four in 
all, two on the Italian schools and two on 
the German, Flemish and Dutch schools, but 
they are sold separately in sets of twos. 
Such books are expensive, of course, but 
they have a permanent value which all 
costly articles do not possess, and they are 
magnificently illustrated with over 300 en- 
gravings. The entire set is sold by Little, 
Brown & Co. for $20, or $12 and $8, respect- 
ively, for the different sets. The altruism of 
the age has created a new demand for some 
of Carlyle’s works, and this firm meets the 
need in what is called the people’s edition 
at the low price of forty-five cents per vol- 
ume prettily bound in.red cloth. One of 
the most popular just at present is his Lat- 
ter-Day Pamphlets, in which he rages at 
“this sugary, disastrous jargon of philan- 
thropy’’ in characteristic fashion. In his- 
tory Parkman is naturally to the fore, and 
if you have a boy who is fond of adventure 


‘place in his hands The Oregon Trail and 


see if a dollar were ever better expended. 
The illustrations by Frederic Remington are 
full of spirit, and the stories of Indian life 
are as captivating as anything in Cooper’s 
tales. A complete set of this author’s 
writings, twelve volumes, can be had for 
$18, or $1.50 for single copies. His latest 
work, A Half Century of Conflict, is a glow- 
ing picture of the final struggle between 
France and England for the control of North 
America, and is as absorbing as any novel. 
With the impulse given by the World’s Fair 
to books on American history, these, by one 
of the most brilliant writers of his age, are 
sure to be indemand. They are published 
by Little, Brown & Co. e 

We could add indefinitely to the list of 
good books which one might purchase for 
Christmas gifts or as the nucleus of a home 
library, but the few already mentioned are 
sufficient to indicate on what lines one may 
profitably make his selection. The book 
reviews in our department of literature are 
more voluminous than usual at this holiday 
season, and will serve as a further guide to 
the mothers who haye solicited our service 
in this series of articles in the Home, 


a 


The very books we read, the gossips of the 
day, chance encounters and reminders, trifling 
side experiences—all pour in their drops of 
influence to swell the current that is to bear 
us, even when we think we are bearing our- 


selves most uncontrolledly, to the result.— 


Mrs. Whitney. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIVING, 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Almost every year, as the coming Christ- 
mas season fills the horizon, long before the 
list of children, relatives and friends to be 
remembered is filled out, the purse is 
emptied, and in order to go round impar- 
tially, or to give as the heart desires, we are 
compelled to make sacrifices which very 
likely we feel afterward the whole year 
through, and sometimes to give the very 
things we need ourselves. 

Much of this could be remedied by mak- 
ing the presents of a simpler description 
and by adopting a little foresight in their 
preparation. Not that one need be like the 
children, who save their pennies for Christ- 
mas as soon as the Fourth of July is past 
and for the Fourth again when Christmas 
is over and gone, but that, beginning in 
season, some managing and planning will 
make a dollar go a great way further than 
several dollars will go taken in hand later, 


without time for consideration and when ™ 


the dealers, who have turned Christmas 
into a festival of shopkeepers, have car- 
ried their prices to their highest power. 
Those on the list, indeed, who care only for 
a gift according to its marketable nature, 
whose idea is to receive something costly 
that shall be an addition to their posses- 
sions, will be rightly served by ‘getting 
nothing at all. But those who really care 
for us will be the last who would wish to 
make the gift a matter of inconvenience 
or deprivation to us, and to these the thing 
that signifies thought and endeavor and 
desire to please is of infinitely more worth, 
as carrying its self-evident burden of love, 
than something purchased at a downright 
cost of a good deal of money. We have 
known one of the so-called Venus shells, 
white as if the beautiful flutings were cut 
from the inside of a cocoanut, but which are 
bought for a trifling price, to be filled with 
honey made by one’s bees and taken to 
a friend, and give more satisfaction than 
a big pearl from a Ceylon shell could have 
given; of another gift of a bulb that cost 
less than a shilling, set early in the season 
in a hyacinth glass that cost another shill- 
ing, kept in the cool cellar till the long root 
fibers were developed, then moved up by 
slew degrees into bright sunshine, and at 
length in full and radiant bloom carried to 
make its announcement of the giver’s love; 
ef a pretty pot of cyclamen grown especially 
fer the recipient; of a manuscript copy of 
floating poems in covers of woven ribbons— 
palest green and’ canary, or delicate azure 
and olive and rose; of a little book of 
pressed flowers plucked in the sacred places 
of the Holy Land; of a small collection of 
minerals gathered from time to time, to 
which a trifling cube of amethyst crystals 
or of beryl gave luster; of a few autographs 
‘that were perhaps some trouble to obtain or 
some sacrifice to give away; of some old 
letters describing interesting events of the 
receiver’s family history daintily inclosed 
in a safe portfolio; of a bag or a needlebook 
_ made of one’s grandmother’s wedding gown. 
We. have known these things, and such as 
these, produce more genuine satisfaction 
than if their givers had been able to pay 
their weight in gold for something that, 
after all, perhaps no one might exactly want. 
It is love that makes the value of the 
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Christmas gift. It is love it is meant to ex- 
press, love that it is meant to commemo- 
rate. It should never be burdensome by 
reason of its cost to the giver or of the sense 
of obligation it brings to the receiver. The 
universal Russian kiss at Easter expresses 
more individual and general joy than rich 
gifts could do, and a call, a handshake, a 
hearty cry from the crisp air outside to 
those within bears as much of the spirit of 
the great season, and of the desire that an- 
other should share your happiness init, as 
a shop full of rich and fine gifts might bear, 
save where there is need to relieve and one 
feels it best to relieve it in the divine name. 

In general, costly presents belong better 
to other seasons of the year, to any time of 
the year you please; but the Christmas gift 
should be meant only to show that you 
yourself are so glad your gladness must run 
over in remembering others, and it is the 
fact of remembrance, and not the material 
value of it, which gives it its Christmas 
character. 


THE GIFT OF SYMPATHY. 


BY MRS. 


MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


A few days ago there came suddenly to an 
exquisite young girl the call to enter on the 
life beyond. So imperative was the sum- 
mons, so swift the transition, that her 
friends stood mute and amazed, the place 
that had known her knowing her no more. 
She ‘‘ was not,’’ in the terse words of the 
old Bible narrative, for God had taken her. 

When she was gone, one and another 
spoke of her with an overflowing love and 
grief, which was the expression of their 
great loss. ‘‘She was so ready to sym- 
pathize,’’ said one friend, speaking of her 
in tender tones. ‘‘The tears would rush to 
her eyes if you were in trouble, and she 
would feel your sorrow as if it were hers; 
if you were happy, she was happy with you; 
her laugh like a child’s, so gay and cheery. 

Yes, she had possessed the gift of sym- 
pathy, so that she was in touch with 
every ofe, whatever the peculiar need, and 
so fully and really thus that her face, her 
voice, her hand, were the instruments of her 
soul. It was as if Miss Waring’s sweet 
stanza were her own, and were her daily 
answered prayer. 

I ask thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles 
And to wipe the weeping eyes— 
A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize. 

A woman who walks through this earth 
of ours endowed with this subtle yet angelic 
gift does heaven’s work and is heaven’s 
representative. 

Of such another I was told one day last 
year. She was an old, old woman, feeble 
and bent under the weight of many years. 
The village called her ‘‘ grandma,’’ and she 
had outlived nearly all her contemporaries, 
while her home was in the house of a 
daughter. Always fond of children, she 
had ways of her own which attracted the 
little ones, so that on their daily path to 
school, the boys and girls of the town loved 
to run in and see her and tell her the events 
of their lives, Others might be too busy or 
too hurried to listen to the children, or 
might consider their small affairs as unim- 
portant, but ‘‘ grandma”’ did not share this 
opinion. 

It might be that a little girl had a hat or 
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a frock which she disliked, and ‘‘ grandma”’ 
would enter into it, and say, ‘‘ Yes, I see 
what you mean. You do not like that ruffle- 
or this flower, and it’s a pity you have to 
wear it so when just a little change would 
make it all right. Tell mamma that I think 
it would be better if she would just do this 
for you, or that.”’ 

When the boys came in from skating in 
winter or from the ball ground in summer, 
they would stop for a little chat.with this 
dear old lady—past eighty, remember—and 
sometimes she would say: ‘* Why, John or 
Jim, Iam putin mind of your father when 
he was a boy. The boys used to have fine 
times then, as you do now, and your father 
was the boss, indeed, he was!’’ More than 
one merry little fellow derived a wholly dif- 
ferent impression of his father, who seemed 


_to him a grave, absorbed and elderly man, 


with little knowledge of boys’ sports, simply 
from hearing ‘‘ grandma”’ talk about him in 
this way. 

One day the tidings went through the vil- 
lage, told from house to house, and in every 
house leaving a feeling of personal bereave- 
ment, ‘‘ grandma died last night.’’ The chil- 
dren of the place each felt that the best 
friend children had ever had was gone. 
When the time came for the funeral there 
were services in the homeand at the church, 
and all the morning children came by ones 
and twos and threes and in groups, bringing 
flowers to lay in the casket. Some brought 
the white flowers from their gardens, some 
brought daisies from the meadows, some 
had only clover blossoms, but the little 
hearts could not be satisfied till the little 
hands had carried their loving tribute to 
her who had kept the child heart so sweetly 
through her long pilgrimage. 

The schools were closed that day, for 
nobody came when the morning bell rang. 
So many children crowded into the house 
for the first services there that the family 
quietly provided extra transportation for 
them to the church. But they were not pre- 
pared for the touching sight that met them 
there—nothiug less than a church half filled 
with boys and girls, sitting with wistful 
faces and in reverent silence, and awaiting 
the moment when they could pay the last 
tokens of tender regret to the memory of a 
very precious friend. 

So grandma went home, and I am sure she 
keeps in heaven the same dear gift of sym- 
pathy and of pure, unselfish love which made 
her life so rarely beautiful while here, 


KING GEORGE. 


BY ERNEST LAWTON. 


There have been over seventy new arrivals 
at the Washington Zoo within the last few 
weeks, including one royal personage, King 
George. He belongs to the African family 
of the hippopotami, water horses, though 
to call them this is to heap insults on any 
ordinary horse, for few animals less suit 
their names. 

George is not a beauty, although he has 
the ‘‘ open countenance’’ we sometimes hear 
of. When he opens his mouth we lose sight 
of the countenance and see only ‘‘ openness,” 
His mouth is not small but large. Do you 
want to know how large? Well, take one 
of those small, square trunks, or half trunks, 
used so frequently in traveling, throw baek 
the lid as far as it will go, line the interior 
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of lid and top of tray with dark red cloth, 
and set in some of the largest elephant’s 
teeth you can get from a museum, with four 
short, thick elephant’s tusks, placed two 
above and two below in front of lid and tray. 
Having done this you will have a rough 
facsimile of the mouth of a hippopotamus. 
In fact, the cavity is so large that one can 
hardly speak of the mouth as being a feature 
of the face. So enormous is the opening 


that the face is entirely lost sight of or 


becomes a small attachment of the mouth. 

George’s teeth are not set in regularly. 
‘They look as if some one who was not a 
good marksman had thrown them into his 
mouth, and they had stuck wherever they 
had happened to strike. But they are so 
placed that when anything is thrown into 
this great opening, and the two ponderous 
jaws come together, it is sure to come 
between some teeth and be thoroughly 
chewed. The sight is not a pleasing one, 
and most people are willing enough to be 
on the outer side of the heavy iron bars 
that shut him in. 

But, though his teeth are large and 
strong, he, nevertheless, has to suffer now 
and then the pangs of toothache, and itis 
really a problem how much pain could be 
contained in one of those grinders of his, 
with its top surface area of over three 
square inches. Not long ago one of these 
grinders began to decay, and pained George 
so much as to spoil his temper and make 
him exceedingly dangerous to handle. It 
was decided by his keeper that the offend- 
ing molar must come out. A plan of action 
was decided upon. While one keeper coaxed 
him into opening his mouth by an offering 
- of apples, another keeper stood by with a 
heavy pair of blacksmith’s. tongs. The in- 
stant the jaws opened the man reached 
forward quickly and obtained a good hold 
of the offending tooth. Now a hippopota- 
mus resembles a mule in that he is of an 
obstinate disposition. As soon as he felt 
the cold steel in his jaw he promptly de- 
cided that his keeper wished him to go 
forward. Consequently, out of natural per- 
versity, he moved backward, and so sud- 
denly as nearly to dislocate the man’s arms. 
Something had to give way, and it proved 
to be the tooth, which remained with the 
keeper, parting company with its owner so 
suddenly as to cause the man to turn sevy- 
eral somersaults backward, while the hip- 
popotamus fell back heavily on his side 
and gazed in amazement at his keeper’s 
gymnastic evolutions. 

George has never been weighed, but that 
is no fault of his owner. Several attempts 
in this direction have been made, but all 
ended disastrously—for the scales. George 
is not light, but heavy, so heavy that only 
solid foundations can hold him up. His 
new home at the Zoo is about twenty-five 
feet long by nine in width, nearly one-half 
of the space being taken up with a water 
tank. When King George arrived his great 
traveling cage was wheeled up to the en- 
trance to his quarters, the doors were opened 
between and the royal fellow was invited to 
‘back out—which ‘he didn’t do. He was so 
fat that he couldn’t turn around in his 
traveling cage, and likewise so fat that he 
couldn’t look over his shoulders so as to get 
a view of his fine new home. At last, how- 
ever, by putting food just back of his fore- 
feet, he was enticed into going back, one 
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step at a time, until, to his own surprise, 
he found himself in his large inclosure, 
with his bathtub full of water and waiting 
for him. When he realized what a fine 
new home he had George smiled a smile 
of pure delight—a smile nearly two feet 
wide and developing an aperture that would 
accommodate a twelve-year-old child. The 
old expression that describes a smile as a 
‘«face opening’’ was never better illustrated. 

After smiling two or three times he started 
to take a bath. He went down the first two 
or three steps very carefully, then his feet 
slipped from under him, and he went down 
with a splash and a thump that threatened 
the very foundations of the building and 
caused a good-sized tidal wave to wash over 
surrounding objects. 
lower and lower till nothing but his little 
pointed ears and sharp eyes were above 
water. He drew in his breath and a mouth- 
ful of water. There was a gentle movement 
of his nostrils and he ejected from them a 
double column of spray that treated his 
spectators to an unwelcome shower bath. 
Thus he was lying when I saw him last, 
sleepily soaking himself and once in a while 
stretching his head out of water to yawn—a 
yawn, by the way, that is catching and sets 
every one in the neighborhood to doing the 
same thing. Indeed, a reporter remarked 
that there was enough infection in George’s 
yawn to furnish the entire city of Washing- 
ton with gapes for a year. 


“TO PLEASE AMERICANS.” 

By an inn of wildest Norway— 

A dark fiord below, 
And the peaks of the Norrska-Field above, 

In a waste of gleaming snow; 
And, between, the somber fir trees, 

The mead where the kine fed free, 
And a mountain torrent leaping down 

To be lost in the Maelstrom sea— 
There, in a narrow garden, 

One breezy August morn, 
I saw, beside its hardy flowers, 

A cluster of Indian corn! 


And I said to blue-eyed Lena, “ 
With braided flaxen hair, re 

The child of the inn who had brought me forth 
To see her small parterre, 

“Your land lies far to the frozen north, 
And a day your summer spans; 

Why do you plant the tropic maize 
When frost the harvest bans ? 

Barley and oats and rye you may reap 
Ere yet the snows fall cold, 

But the stately maize, the grain of the sun, 
Will never yield its gold.” i 


‘Tis true,” the maiden answered, 
“ That frost our harvest bans, 
But we plant the beautiful waving maize 
To please the Americans. , 
They smile when they see its shining leaves, 
And say, on their boundless plains 
It grows like a forest, rich and tall, 
In the warmth and the mellow rains; 
And the bins are filled with its blessed gold 
Before the bright year wanes.” 


*©O, child,” I said, ‘‘ you have planted well! ” 
And I thought, that August morn, 

As I looked at peak and stream and tree, 

The dark fiord and the grassy lea, 

There was naught so fair on shore or sea 
As that cluster of waving corn. 

—Edna Dean Proctor, in Youth’s Companion. 

ales EE SS ST's 

If woman desires to assist in the emancipa- 


tion of ber sex, she must keep close to Christ, 
her own emancipator.—Interior. 


‘ing to our fingers: 


Slowly he settled | 
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SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR OHIL- 
DREN. — 


SEVENTH LESSON. A TRIP TO THE LAND WHERE 
JESUS LI¥ED. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


We learned last week four names which we 
should remember. Let us repeat them, point- 
(1) Zacharias, the good 
priest; (2) Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias; 
(3) Mary, the maiden favored by God; (4) the 
child, John, who was to prepare the way for 
Jesus. The fifth name is Joseph, and we will 
learn about him now. : 

From a clothing store or printing office get 
some large sheets of paper. Let one of the 
children draw the outline of his left hand on 
one of the sheets. Black drawing crayon is 
much better to use than lead pencils for this. 
Write these five names at the tops of the 
fingers and write above the hand, “ Five Per- 
sons.’”’ Of how many messages brought by 
an angel did we learn last week? To whom 
were they given? To Zacharias and to Mary. 
An angel brought a message to another per- 
son soon after the time when the angel Gabriel 
spoke to Mary. This person was a good man 
and a dear friend of Mary’s. He was her 
promised husband and his name was Joseph. 
The angel told him that a wonderful child 
would be born to Mary and that His name 
should be called Jesus, ‘‘for He shall save 
His people from their sins.’”? Josepb, like 
Mary, believed the message (Matt. 1: 18-25). 
In the first chapter of Matthew, where the 
ancestors of Jesus are given, we find Joseph’s 
name mentioned without Mary’s. But all 
those named there were Mary’s ancestors 
just as much as Joseph’s, if she and he were 
cousins; both of them were grandchildren of 
Matthan [Matt. 1: 15] if the genealogical 
table in Luke 3 is that of Mary. The cus- 
tom of those days was to give only men’s 
names in naming the ancestors of a person, 
and then, as Mary was of the same line as 
Joseph, it was not necessary to mention her. 

Draw another outline of a hand on the large 
sheet of paper and write above it ‘‘ Heavenly - 
Messages.” Explain these words. Above three 
of the fingers write, ‘‘To Zacharias, To Mary, 
To Joseph.” Tell the children that wefshall 
learn soon of still other heavenly messages, 
so we will not write the number now above 
the hand. 

Last week we said something about the 
town where Mary lived and we spoke of the 
home of Zacharias and Elizabeth, and did we 
say in what city the temple was? Perhaps 
some of you know without being told or re- 
minded. We will remember the names of 
these three towns, and what we learned in our 
last lesson, by this rhyme: 


Zacharias in the temple 
Doubts the angel’s word, 
So from his lips for weeks and months 
Not a single sound is heard. 
Mary trusts the angel’s word 
At far-off Nazareth, : 
Then hastes to Hebron with the news 
To tell Elizabeth. 

Draw the outline of another hand and write 
above it the word Places, then write above 
three of the fingers the three names of towns 
just repeated in the rhyme. ‘Tell the children 
that we shall learn of two more places to fill 
out the hand. Now write on the paper these 
statements: 

1. Jerusalem, where the temple was. 

2. Hebron, where John was born to Zacha- 
rias and Elizabeth. 

3. Nazareth, where the favored maiden, 
Mary, lived. 

Trace over the letters J, H and N with col- 
ored chalk; then, without saying anything, 
make the letter ‘‘O” in white chalk between J 
and H. The children will quickly see that 
“John” is spelled out by the first letters of 
the three towns by supplying ““O”’; this is an 
easy way to remember the three towns. But 
where are these places? In the State we live 
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in? In America? No; they are far off across 
the sea in a country called the Holy Land, 
because Jesus, whose life was so pure and 
holy, was born there. People who can do so 
love to go there and see the places where 
Jesus walked and talked when He was on 
earth, but it is so far that very few can go. 

There are many people in different parts of 
the world who do not know of and believe in 
Jesus, who think that they must make long, 
weary journeys to certain places called holy 
cities in order to have their sins forgiven. Do 
we need to go to the land where Jesus lived 
in order to have our sins forgiven? No; 
for the Bible, God’s own book, tells us how 
to be saved, and we can pray to God wher- 
ever we may be, on land or sea, and He hears 
us. 

But it will help us, in learning about Jesus, 
to know something of the land where He lived. 
So we will take a make believe journey to Pal- 
estine. This is the name of the Holy Land. 
It sounds something like the name of those 
people who sent out the giant whom David 
killed. The word Philistine after awhile be- 
came changed into Palestine. Now for the 
journey. If a mother freshens up a little in 
school geography, she can describe in an in- 
teresting way the trip to New York City. 
Let the children help all they can in the de- 
scription and point out on the map important 
places that are passed. If you have not the 
large railroad map of the United States sent 
by P. S. Eustis, Chicago, for fifteen cents, use 
a@ map from aschool geography. Next havea 
map of the world, the larger the better, and 
trace with a pencil and describe the trip across 
the Atlantic Ocean, across England, France, 
Italy and the Mediterranean Sea. Land at 
Joppa, or Jaffa, on the coast of Palestine. 
Make the ocean voyage as realistic as possible 
—a picture of a ship at sea helps greatly. 
Have a storm at sea. Have a missionary on 
board returning to Turkey or China, and have 
her tell something of the little children in 
these far-away lands. 

It is better to divide up the parts of the 
whole journey among the children and help 
them prepare descriptions than it is to give it 
all one’s self. Use pictures in school geogra- 
phies and in books of travel. Of course this 
journey can be made simple or elaborate in 
detail according to the time and study one can 
give to it and according to the age and ability 
of the children. But all children are about 
half imagination, and it is easy to delight 
them with such a mind journey. As soon as 
the trip to Palestine has been traced and de- 
scribed write plainly on the blackboard or a 
large sheet of paper the following words, 
which are sung tothe familiar tune of Onward, 
Christian Soldiers. 

Journey Song. Revised from some anony- 
mous lines: 


First to New York City 
Swift we go by rail, 

Then o’er broad Atlantic 
In a steamship sail. 


Chorus : Thus through life we journey, 
Traveling day by day, 
God’s Word for our guide-book, 
Jesus Christ the Way. 


Through England we journey, 
Crossing Europe then; 

Now sail o’er blue waters 
Ot Mediterranean.—Chorus. 


Leave the ship at Joppa, 
Sights are strange and new, 
Miles we’ve come six thousand 
Palestine to view.— Chorus. 

Let the older children write this in their 
little blank-books and teach it to the little 
ones a line at a time. As soon as they geta 
general idea of the words sing the song; as 
the tune is familiar the words are learned 
quickly. If the children are tired sitting still 


let them march around the room while sing- |, 


ing and keep step to the music. : 

For symbol gift with this lesson write on 
pieces of cardboard about the size and shape 
of a railroad ticket, ‘‘ Our Journey from Earth 
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to Heayen.”’ On the otber side of the cards 
write in red ink the words of John 14: 6. 


THE BOY ORGANIST, 


A boy, only six years old, was sailing with 
his father down the Danube. All day long 
they had been sailing past crumbling ruins, 
frowning castles, cloisters hid away among 
the crags, towering cliffs, quiet villages 
nestled in sunny valleys, and here and there 
a deep gorge that opened back from the 
gliding river, its hollow distance blue with 
fathomless shadow, and its loneliness and 
stillness stirring the boy’s heart like some 
dim and vast cathedral. They stopped at 
night at a cloister and the father took little 
Wolfgang into the chapel to see the organ. 
It was the first large organ he had ever seen, 
and his face lit up with delight, and every 
motion and attitude of his figure expressed 
a wondering reverence. 

‘‘Father,’”’ said the boy, ‘‘let me play!”’ 
Well pleased, the father complied. Then 
Wolfgang pushed aside the stool, and, when 


his father had filled the great bellows, the’ 


elfin organist stood upon the pedals. How 
the deep tones woke the somber stillness of 
the old church! The organ seemed some 
great uncouth creature, roaring for very joy 
at the caresses of the marvelous child. 

The monks, eating their supper in the re- 
fectory, heard it and dropped knife and fork 
in astonishment. The organist of the broth- 
erhood was among them, but never had he 
played with such power. They listened; 
some crossed themselves, till the prior rose 
up and hastened into the chapel. The oth- 
ers followed, but, when they looked up into 
the organ loft, lo! there was no organist to 
be seen, though the deep tones still massed 
themselves in new harmonies and made the 
stone arches thrill with their power. ‘‘Itis 
the devil,’’ cried one of the monks, drawing 
closer to his companions and giving a scared 
look over his shoulder at the darkness of the 
aisle. 

“Tt is a miracle,’’ said another. But, 
when the boldest of them mounted the stairs 
to the organ loft, be stood as if petrified 
with amazement. There was the tiny figure, 
treading from pedal to pedal, and at the 
same time clutching at the keys above with 
his little hands, gathering handfuls of those 
wonderful chords as if they were viclets, 
and flinging them out into the solemn gloom 
behind him. He heard nothing, saw noth- 
ing, besides; his eyes beamed and his whole 
face lighted up with impassioned joy. 
Louder and fuller rose the harmonies, 


streaming forth in swelling billows, till at | 
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last they seemed to reach a sunny shore, on 
which they broke; and then a whispering 
ripple of faintest-melody lingered a moment 
in the air, like the last murmur of a wind 
harp, and all was still. The boy was John 
Wolfgang Mozart. 
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Old lady (to chemist): ‘“‘I want a box of 
canine pills.” 

Chemist : ‘‘ What’s the matter with the dog?” 

Old lady (indignantly): ‘I want you to un- 
derstand, sir, that my husband is a gentle- 
man.”’ 

Chemist puts up quinine pills-in profound 


silence. 
SEE EEE oo 


“What is your idea of a dude?” he asked 
of a bright Washington girl. 

“A dude,” she answered, after reflection, 
“is a young man who isn’t good for anything 
except to hang a chrysanthemum on.’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 
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Pure and Sure. 
Food raised with Cleveland’s bak- 
ing powder has no bitter taste, but 
is sweet and keeps sweet and fresh. 


Like our grandmothers use to make, is the kind 
of pie that any one can make with the delicious modern luxury— 


None-Such condensea Mince Meat 


Pie making in ye olden time+was quite a momentous occa- 
Pie making to-day, with NonE-SucH MINCE Mzxat, is 
but a passing incident in the duties of the day—your work ends 
with making and baking the crust. 
is prepared with the most scrupulous care, every ingredient being 
of the highest quality. Each package makes two large pics. 


If your grocer does not keep the NONE-SuCH brand, send 
12c. to pay postage on full size package by mail. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


NoneE-SucH MINCE Meat 


CONVERSATION CORNER. 
: Y DEAR CORNERERS: 


I have asked the 
D.F. to give us this 
week the picture 
of our old captain 
—before we made 
™ him captain— 

T : under the M. My 

hope is that a copy of this paper may drift 
under his eye and be a hint to him that 
trouble is in store if he does not return 
with our boat. Not a word have we heard 
from or about him since (as I think) he 
eluded me on the Northern Pacific express 
in the Transportation Building at the 
World’s Fair (Corner, Oct. 26). If he had 
touched at the Hawaiian Islands on his way 
from Vancouver it would have been just 
like him to get mixed up in the interna- 
tional difficulties there—perhaps trying to 
run up the American flag over the “‘ Pro- 
visional Government,’ or even to help re- 
store the deposed queen, although as he is 
a plain old American sailor, and not a 
diplomatist, I do not think he would do the 
latter. Perhaps the Alphabet has been con- 
fiscated and the Corner will become liable 


for some rash act of our Captain M. At. 


any rate, I read all the Hawaiian news with 
great interest—and I hope you do. 

Here are various letters, some of which 
have been waiting ‘a long time for their 
turn. Most of them refer to specimens or 
collections of some kind, which always in- 
terest the average Cornerer: 

ANTHONY, KAN. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am eleven years old. 
I had a present of a stamp album last Christ- 
mas and am beginning to get a collection of 
stamps. I havea Texas pony. She is a racer 
and canrun like a deer. The principal busi- 
ness out here is raising wheat. There are 
great salt works and flour mills in Anthony 
that run by steam, and are very pleasant to 
watch. Yours truly, WILFRED C. 

Wilfred does not say whether he was on 
the pony’s back when she ran like a deer. 
Those two kinds of business carried on in 
his town are very useful to the whole coun- 
try. Will he be surprised to know that 
there is not, so far as I know, a single fam- 
ily in the large town in which I live that 
does not eat, every day in the year, both of 
the manufactured articles he mentions? 


- 


DaALyas CENTER, Io. 


Mr. Martin: I wonder if any one can tell 
me anything more about eyestones. I have 
one, but it is the only one I ever saw or heard 
of. Are they common? Mine is about the 
size of half a pea, and is flat on one side and 
rounding on the other. It is yellowish white 
in color. When put into a flat dish with a lit- 
tle strong vinegar it will crawl. If laid down 
the wrong way it will turn around and go its 
own way [?]. Webster’s Unabridged says 
that it is found in the stomach of a crawfish 
just before it sheds its shell. Now I want to 
know what kind of a crawfish, etc. 


Yours truly, Epirn W. 

Webster’s International says nothing about 
a crawfish, but that and other dictionaries 
describe it as ‘‘ the shelly operculum of Tur- 
binide.”? Turbo is a top, and Turbinide'is 
the top family with spiral shells, like snails. 
The operculum (that is, lid or cover) is, I 
suppose, the little shell-door which closes 
when the snail retracts itself,. A medical 
adviser of the Corner in Boston quotes from 
“the latest and best medical dictionary ”’ 
that ‘tit is used to remove foreign particles 
from the eye. It is put into the inner cor- 
ner of the eye, beneath the eyelid, and al- 
lowed to work its way out.’”’ He.adds, ‘‘it 
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has now falJen into disuse.”’” But I remem- 
ber its use very well in my boyhood; people 
thought that it sought and caught and 
brought the particles out of their eyes! 
I came across recently an account of a cele- 
bration at the ‘‘ King’s Arms” in Worcester, 
July 15, 1776—I think on the receipt of the 
news of the Declaration of Independence. 
One toast was: “‘ Sore eyes to all Tories, and 
a chestnut burr for an eyestone!’’ Wasn’t 
that cruel? Ask your teacher as to the 
chemical effect of the vinegar upon the lime 


of the shell. 
THREE OaAxks, MICH. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am ten years old and 
read the Corner. I have quite a collection of 
what we call ‘Indian beads.” I have 529 of 
them. Our doctor says they are the backbone 
of an animal that lived long ago. They are 
called Encrinites. I putin four to let you see 
what they look like. 

One of your friends, Paut W. 

Well, they do not look much like real 
lilies, or like a beautiful picture of lilies 
shown me yesterday, although their other 
name is “stone lilies.’? Of course we under- 
stand that these crinoids—the very word 
means ‘‘lily-shaped’’—are only fossils, and 
are found in stone (marble?) which they 
helped to form. Cornerers interested in 
such geological study should read Shaler’s 
Story of Our Continent, which I think I 
have referred to before [Ginn & Co, $1.00]. 

KALAMAZOO, MicH. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I am an old Cornerer, and, 
although I have not written to you for some 
time, I have read the letters in the Corner 
with much interest. A week or so ago there 
was an article in your paper about aluminum, 
and it stated that the metal had been used in 
Kalamazoo for street car tickets. Thinking 
that you might like to see one of those metal 
tickets, which are so light that they will float 
on water, I send you one in this letter, and 
hope that you may at some time come to Kala- 
mazoo and use the ticket to ride from the sta- 
tion almost to my door. 

Your friend, Epwarp H. 


The street car ticket received. It is of 
the exact size of a quarter of a dollar but 
much lighter. (I tried it in a tumbler of 
water, but somehow it wouldn’t float.) In- 
scribed on it is the name of the railway and 
One Fare. I came through Edward’s city 
on my way home from the World’s Fair and 
thought of him, but it was in the night, I 
had a ‘‘continuous passage,” and I did not 
have an aluminum ticket! 


Delicious Chocolate Cake, 
especially if it’s made with 


Lang’s Readymade Chocolate Icing. 
The enjoyment of eating it 
is not spoiled by trouble in 
making it. This icing is 
always ready and always 
right. Try it with one cake. 
It will give you reason to 
be proud of your baking. 


Price 25 cents per pound can. Sold by all § 
‘ Grocers, 


Lang Chocolate Co., Philada., Pa. 
Finest Cocoa and Chocolate Makers. 
Of 


THE JUDCES i. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 


BREAKFAST COCOA,. - « « 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . « 


Vanilla Chocolate, . « « « e 


German Sweet Chocolate, . « 


j 
Cocoa Butter. . « «© © « « 


For “purity of material,” ‘excellent flayor,” 
and “uniform even composition.” — 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


FRAY BENTOS 


is a town in Uruguay, South America, on 
the river Plate. It would not be celebrated 
except that it is where the celebrated 


Liebig Company's 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


comes from, and in the fertile grazing fields }- 
around it are reared the cattle which are 
slaughtered—1,000 to 2,000 a day—to make 
this famous product, which is known ’round 
the world as the standard for 


QUALITY, FLAVOR AND PURITY. 


I must leave room for one literary ?. 


Forrst GROVE, ORE. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can any Cornerer tell me 
where to find a poem of Henry Ames Blood’s 
in which these lines occur? 


The clouds are rolled on wheels of gold 
In purple pageant through the sky. 


Is the author living? Please do have some- 
body take the weight of that heavy “1” off 
the shoulders of that interesting family of 
Cornerers! A Loving CORNER READER. 


The following letter from the author will 
reply to both the above questions: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


My Dear Sir: I have never published my 
poems, though some are to be found in the 
Century (1883, ’87, 90, 791). There are several 
in J. J. Piatt’s Union of American Poetry and 
Art, published about 1880. One of these poems 
is Signs in the South, and the second stanza 
reads: Le ae 

The sun is rolled on wheels of gold, 
By hazy summits, gray and old, 
Where all about from fold to fold, * 
Like barges of an Eastern prince, 
The clouds ride in magnificence. 


oe 


Vanquishes huskiness and 
restores loss of voice. Many 
actors and clergymen will 
certify to this. 


BOYS’ BRICADE. 
GUNS, SWORDS, EQUIPMENTS, ETC. 
Best for least. money. Send for Circular. 
Francis Bannerman, 27 Front St., New York. 


Other of my poems may be found in Harper’s 
Cyclopedia of Poetry, Stedman’s Library of 
American Literature, The Poets of New Hamp- 
shire [I think Mr. Blood was a New Ipswich 
boy] and other collections. nhs 

Very truly, Henry Amxrs Buioop. 


Mr. MARTIN. 
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LrEsson ror Dzc. 17. Rev. 1: 9-20, 
THE GLORIFIED SAVIOUR. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Like other letters in the Bible written by 
apostles, this book of Revelation is addressed 
to churches, to the group of churches in Asia 
Minor, Ephesus, which was the writer’s home 
and field of labor, being placed first. It was 
probably written three or four years after the 
letter of Peter from Babylon, from which our 
last lesson was taken. In the brief interval 
the persecutions of the churches had grown 
moré severe and their prospects more gloomy 
and terrible. The whole Roman Empire was 
in the throes of dire convulsions with one of 
the wickedest and worst rulers ever known. 
Especially was his malignant hatred turned 
against Christians. ‘‘ Alike Romeand Jerusa- 
lem had been deluged with massacre. The 
sun of human life seemed to be setting amid 
seas of blood, the air was full of the vultures 
of retribution. At such an hour—perhaps the 
dimmest and the most disastrous which ever 
fell upon an afflicted world—the seer still 
prophesies triumphantly of the coming dawn.”’ 

A vast deal has been written in attempts to 
interpret this book, the most of which sheds 
on it a plethora of darkness with only scat- 
tered rays of light. But I think its greatest 
value is independent of its predictive element. 
No book has done so much to enrich the imagi- 
nation of the poor and unlearned and make 
them unconscious poets. What is most grand 
and beautiful in the ritual of the tabernacle 
and the temple, and in the imagery of Isaiah, 


Ezekiel, Daniel and other prophets, has here ° 


been woven into a mosaic of gems. Much of 
the beauty and power of our Christian hymns 
would be lost if we were to strike out of them 
what is drawn directly or indirectly from the 
book of Revelation. Let us consider for this 
lesson: 

1. The Revelator [v.9]. He is called Saint 
Jobn the Divine, which means that he was a 
student and teacher of divine truth. He had 
lived nearest to the heart of Christ, as his 
gospel, written many years later, shows. He 
had been, according to generally accepted 
tradition, banished by the Roman emperor to 
the barren and rocky island of Patmos b@ 
cause.he was a leader of the Christians. His 
associates were transported criminals. Most, 
perhaps all, of the apostles were dead. The 
churches were in great tribulation. That in 
Ephesus had grown cold [chap. 2:4]. That in 
Smyrna was about to have some of its mem- 
bers cast into prison, and was distressed by 
the presence of a synagogue claiming to be 
Jews, but really children of Satan [2: 9, 10]. 
In the church of Pergamos there were false 
teachers; and a hateful, heretical sect had 
gained foothold [2: 14,15]. In Thyatira was a 
false prophetess doing great mischief among 
the brethren [2; 20, 21]. The church in Sardis 
was nearly dead [3:1, 2]. Thechurchin Lao- 
dicea was indifferent and proud [8: 15-17]. 
The church in Philadelphia was the only one 
the apostle could regard as faithful in those 
dark times. 

Yet John saw and recorded during these 
times the sublimest visions of Christ recorded 
in the Bible. When the Lord’s Day came 
he was found in the Spirit. Already the 
first day of the week was known in the 
_ church by that name. Already it had become 
the day for worship and communion with 
Christ, for meditation, prayer and praise. We 
speak of the Lord’s Prayer because He dic- 
tated it, of the Lord’s Supper because He ap- 
pointed it, and of the Lord’s Day because 
Christians devote its hours peculiarly to Him. 
If they expect revelations from God they will 
jealously guard in their own lives and homes 
the sacredness of that day. Whatever defects 
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there may be in the churches, whatever in- 
justice and corruption in government and so- 
ciety, those who keep that day will see in it 
glorious and true visions of Christ. 

2. The messages [vs. 10, 11]. They were to 
be delivered to the seven churches already 
mentioned. They were to be written and sent 
to these churches. They follow this lesson, 
and of course every student will read them, 
to the end of chap. 3. They came with 
divine authority, and with the sound of a 
trumpet such as accompanied God’s first mes- 
sage to His chosen nation [Ex. 19: 16-19]. 
But today our attention must be mainly turned 
to Him who gave the message. 

3. The vision of the risen Saviour [vs. 12-20]. 
The apostle saw seven golden candelabra. 
The Jewish Church was represented by only 
one and belonged to one nation only [Zech. 
4;2]. (The eight visions of Zechariah should 
be read as illustrative of the Biblical style of 
teaching through visions.) The Christian 
churches were to spread through all nations, 
to be unified by a common life and purpose, 
but to be complete in themselves. In the 
midst of these multiplex lights representing 
the churches was a wonderful being, with 
flowing robe, girded with a golden girdle, with 
head and hair of purest white, eyes shining 
like fire, feet glowing like brilliant brass, and 
voice resounding like ocean waves. He held 
a group of stars in His right hand. A flaming 
ray of light like a sword came forth from His 
mouth, and His face was as bright and glorious 
as the noonday sun. 

I do not think too close analysis of the 
separate features of this vision will help the 
solemn impression of glory and majesty which 
it is intended to give. The seventh chapter 
of Daniel, vs. 9-13, contains the same images 
representing the Almighty God, and they ap- 
pear again in Dan. 10:46. The robe suggests 
both the royal dress of the Hebrew sovereign 
and the official dress of the high priest. The 
white hair belongs to the Ancient of Days and 
is the symbol of eternity. The flaming eyes 
are the symbol of omniscience, aud the feet of 
glowing brass of fervor and ceaseless activity. 
The sword streaming from the mouth suggests 
the creating, subduing, judging, destroying, 
delivering and purifying energy of the divine 
word as God and His prophets utter it. Com- 
pare Isa. 11:4; 49:2. ' 

The effect of the vision on John was over- 
whelming. He lost consciousness. When 
Moses had his first vision of God he hid his 
face through fear [Ex. 3:6]. When Isaiah saw 
Him he cried out, ‘‘ Woe is me” [Isa. 6: 5]. 
When Ezekiel saw His glory, he fell on his 
face [Ezek. 1: 28]. The last of the prophets 
who foretold His coming in Christ asked, 
‘* Who shall stand when He appeareth”’ [Mal. 
3: 2]? The most glorious or the most awful 
experience that ever comes to a human soul— 
and at some time it is sure to come to all—is 
the vision of God. What a vision it will be to 
the impenitent soul! ‘‘ Whomthe Lord Jesus: 
shall slay with the breath of His mouth, and 
bring to naught by the manifestation of His 
coming.’ 

But the risen Lord proclaimed to the apostle 
His character of power and love. John had 
not seen amiss when he regarded Him as 
“Like unto asonof man.” He had been dead. 
He had gone through the experience which is 
before all men and from which all shrink. He 
is. alive forevermore. He had the principle of 
life in Himself, a human Savior invested 
with eternal royalty. He has control over 
death, “‘ the keys of death and of hades,”’ exclu- 
sive authority over the unseen world. Death 
is man’s foe. Christ is its conquerorand ruler. 

Seven years ago I began at Genesis to write 
these lessons for the Congregationalist. Im- 
portant advances have been made since then 
in the thoughts of Christians concerning the 
Bible, Christian fellowship, human duty, the 
relations of mankind with God. But this final 
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lesson gives us the truth which crowns all 
revelation and all our knowledge of God. 
Christ is, and will always be, the first and the 
last and the Living One. He was dead, and, 
behold, He is alive forevermore; and He has 
the keys of death and of hades. He is in the 
midst of the churches—not far off, not so busy 
in heaven as to be forgetful of our trials. He 
is still both the Almighty One and our friend, 
acquainted with our sorrows and cares. Heis 
in close relation with His ministers. He holds 
them in His right hand. What comfort that 
must have been to the minister in Pergamos, 
where Satan’s seat was; to the minister in 
Laodicea, with its religious aristocracy! But 
it is not less comfort to every Christian toiler 
now. The glorified Saviour is in the midst of 
His people I cannot better close this seven 
years’ course of lessons than by quoting the 
final passage of an Easter sermon by Phillips 
Brooks on this same text: 


He liveth; He was dead; He is alive for- 
evermore. O,that everything dead and formal 
might go out of our creed, out of our life, out 
of our heart, today. He is alive! Do you 
believe it? What are you dreary for, O 
mourner? What are you hesitating for, 
O worker? What are you fearing death for, 
Oman? O, if we could lift up our heads and 
live with Him; live new lives, high lives, lives 
of hope and love and holiness, to which death 
should be nothing but the breaking away of 
the last cloud, and the letting of the life out 
to its completion! 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Materials to be used in the illustration of this. 
lesson: Seven candles—the tiny candles used 
for Christmas trees are the best. 

Blackboard illustration: A semicircle drawn 
at the top of the board with rays from it, long 
and short alternately. The semicircle and the 
rays are to be drawn with a yellow crayon to 
suggest the shining sun. Draw on the lower 
part of the board seven tiny candles. A sim- 
ple, upright oblong, with three or more rays 
made in yellow will suggest a lighted candle. 
In small classes in the main school the draw- 
ings may be made on a slate. Introduce this 
lesson by a talk with the children about the 
ways of lighting dark places. Who knows of 
any very dark place? Yes cellars, caves, tun- 
nels and your room-at night. If you were 
sent to get something from a dark cellar what 
would you take with you? Would you light 
a candle and carry it in your hand? (Show 
one of the candles which you have brought.) 
Of what use would the candle beto you? Yes, 
it would show you where to go,and help you 
to tind the thing you were seeking. When 
night comes on and the sitting-room grows 
dark, what do you do? You light a lamp, of 
course. Could you read or write or sew with- 
out it? What does the light do for you in the 
sitting-room? It drives away the darkness 
and makes you see. What do you need in any 
dark place? Alight, surely. Is there any bet- 
ter light than that of a lamp or a candle? 
What lights up the world for us every day? 
Do you sing every morning, 


Good morning to the sunshine 
That lights this world of ours? 


What does the sun do for us? Draw the rays 

of sunlight on the board as suggested for the 

blackboard illustration. As the children sug- 

gest the work of the sun, write at the side of. 
the board this sentence: 

The sun % the light of the world. Why is 
it so dark at night? It is because we are hid- 
den from the light of the sun. Our part of 
the earth is dark when the sun does not shine 
upon it, but there is a worse darkness than that 
of a dark night or of a dark eellar. We often 
say the world is dark with sin. The evilin the 
hearts of men makes them dark. Wherever 
there is a wrong thought or wicked deeds, there 
is a dark spot. When Jesus Christ lived on 
earth He said, ‘‘I am the light of the world.” 
Why? Because He came to bring the light of 
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love into the darkness of cruelty and selfish- 
ness. Change the sentence that you have 
written on the board to this: 
Jesus is the light of the world. Write the 
name Jesus in yellow letters. Now tell the 
story of John on the lonely island of Pat- 
mos. Describe his vision. Describe the ap- 


‘pearance of Jesus—‘‘ His countenance was as 


the sun shineth in his strength.” Jesus is 
the light thatis always shining for the whole 
world. Any one who looks may behold the 
light of the sun. Any one who opens the eyes 
of his heart may see the glory and light of the 
world’s Saviour. But John saw more in his 
vision. He saw golden candlesticks—so many. 
Show the seven candles. Let the children 
count. These seven candles were to show 
seven churches of Asia. The sun is a great 
light, but the candle gives a little light, and 
the candle serves to light the darkness. John’s 
vision taught him that every church is to be a 
light sending the light of love into the hearts 
of men. Light one candle. What can this one 
candle do? Let the children tell you that i¢ 
can shine in its place. Let seven children stand 
around you and hold the candles. How much 
light can one candle make? But it will light 
another and another and another. Let the 
first child pass his light around until all are 
lighted. How muchlight is there now? Each 
light helps to make the full shining. The 
churches of God can only shine as every man 
and woman and cbild within the church be- 
comes a light. Teach the children these famil- 
lar verses: 


Jesus bids us shine 
With a calm, pure light, 
Like a little candle 
Burning in the night. 


In the world is darkness, 
So we must shine— 

You in your small corner, 
And I in mine. 


Now draw the seven candles on the board or 
on a slate, and print among them the line, 


‘* So we must shine.’’ 
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THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Dec. 10-16. Value of Religious Experi- 
ence. Ps. 34: 1-11; Acts 8: 27-35; 16: 7-10. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING, 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 17-23. The Wonderful Love of 
Christ. Rev.1: 5; John 15: 9-13. 

Whether or not men generally recognize it, 
the love of Christ for the world is one of the 
mightiest forces in the universe. Those who 
have felt its warmth and its thrill claim that 
it is just as much a concrete reality as the 
silent power that keeps the planets in their 
orbits. See it we cannot, neither can we 
weigh it in human scales, but for 1800 years 
it has pervaded this world and is today the 
dominant influence over thousands of lives. 
When we come to analyze it, bafiling as is the 
attempt to resolve it into its constituent parts, 
we are nevertheless impressed with one or 
two characteristics. 

First, its constancy. We have many in- 
stances of faithful affection on the part of one 
person to another, but a great deal of what 
passes for love between man and man is fickle 
and dependent on moods and. circumstances. 
Christ’s love continues as long as there is 
anything left in the object of His affection 
capable of responding to it. Forgetfulness of 
Him, denial of Him, betrayal, even, doesnot 
dry up the fountains of this exhaustless love. 
Again, it is an unselfish love, and‘here, too, 
it stands in striking contrast to lesser and 
lower loves. It takes a very great love to lift 
aman entirely above the region of envy and 
jealous y, of exacting an equal return for what 
is given, of requiring personal service from 
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the one loved. Christ loved men always with 
the thought of what He might through that 
love do for them, rather than with the thought 
of how they might be made to advance His 
own interests and minister to His own com- 
fort. Then, too, we are impressed with the 
inclusiveness of Christ’s love. Among His 
followers and friends it is true that there were 
some who were especially dear to Him, but 
there was room enough in His heart for the 
whole world. It was His business and His 
joy to love everybody with an intensity and 
an individualizing which disregarded the bar- 
riers that separated man from man and class 
from class. 

Such was the love of Jesus. Such is it 
today. The question for us is, Has this mighty 
force any relation to our individual lives? 
Does it mean anything in the way of rebuke, 
admonition, strength and inspiration? ‘The 
noble love of Jesus,” says Thomas a Kempis, 
“impels a man to do great things and stirs 
him up to be always longing for what is more 
perfect.”” And, if it means‘ anything to us, 
how can we make it clear to others, for whom 
it is designed just as much as for ourselves, 
and whom it may bless no less richly than it 
has us? 

Parallel verses: Isa. 49: 15; Jer. 31:3; John 
11:3; 1 John 4:19; Eph. 2: 4; 3: 19. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


At the Woman’s Board Convention in Port- 
land Mrs. R. A. Hume gave an account of an 
industrial home for women in Ahmednagar 
that attracted special interest, as it is a phase 
of the work about which little is known. 
What to do with the Christian women who 
have not sufficient education te teach and 
are not spiritually minded enough to become 
Bible women has been no small problem. 
They feel it a degradation to be offered work 
in the missionaries’ families, although they 
sorely need to be in a safe Christian house- 
hold until they are strong enough to stand 
alone. The Chapin Home, as it is called, 
was founded by a wealthy gentleman of 
Springfield, Mass., to meet this want, and it 
is now doing great good. Here ten native 
women may live industrious and sheltered 
lives, learning to support themselves by doing 
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in this time of their sore trial, a token of Chris- 
tian fellowship and sympathy. Mrs. Gulick 
well says that the Atlantic cable will never de 
a better service than in sending for the San- 
tander church from the Christians of America 
a gift which shall supply their present sore 
need. Special gifts for this object may be 
transmitted through the treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Board, Langdon S. Ward, Esq., 1 Somer- 
set Street, Boston. 


The new department which was opened 
during the last year by the A. M. A. among 
the Waldenses, who have recently estab- 
lished a colony in North Carolina, must 
be of peculiar interest to all the churches. 
These colonists came from the Piedmont 
region in Italy, under the direction of Rev. 
C. A.Tron, D.D. Fifteen families came over 
last year, forming the nucleus of the new 
colony, and two or three weeks ago a large 
addition to their numbers arrived on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm. Dr. Tron visited the officers in 
New York and an arrangement was entered 
into by which the association should assist in 
the support of the pastor of this Waldensian 
church. The Waldenses have bought ten ~ 
thousand acres of land in the North Carolina 
mountains, which they propose to divide into 
farms of from fifty to 100 acres each, and dis- 
tribute among the heads of families. They 
have chosen a pastor, Rev. Enrico Vinay, and, 
with the co-operation and assistance of the 
A.M. A., have started out vigorously in their 
religious and educational work. A new and 
unique department in the mountain work of 
the association thus centers in these people, 
Who have always been so loyal to the great 
truths of the gospel, and passionate lovers of 
freedom as well. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


It is interesting to read in an English paper 
some of the impressions made upon Dr. J. G. 
Paton during his recent tour in America. 
‘When asked by a reporter if he were satisfied 
with the result of his mission to this country 
he replied in the affirmative, and said: ‘“‘ There 
was everywhere the greatest enthusiasm at 
the meetings and very many, even scores, of 
resolutions sent to the President and Congress 
pleading for the abolition of the slave traffic.” 
Dr. Paton speaks hopefully of’ the interest 
shown by President Cleveland and his prede- 
cessor in his mission and relies upon a com- 


various kinds of needlework which find ag mittee of men prominent in missionary work 


market in India. 
A SPANISH MISSION CRIPPLED. 


Telegraphic reports have been given to the 
public concerning the terrible explosion which 
occurred in the harbor of Santander, Nov. 3. 
Letters have now arrived from Mr. and Mrs. 
Gulick, missionaries of the American Board, 
now of San Sebastian, though they formerly 
lived at Santander, giving the saddest accounts 
of the results of the explosion. Six hundred 
persons were killed, a large number were’ 
wounded, while many are missing. No bat- 
tle-ground, as Mrs. Gulick writes, ever pre- 
sented so horrible a sight. The mutilations 
both of the living.and the dead, caused by 
the tremendous force of the explosion, were 
shocking. Forty houses were burned and the 
governor, mayor and other notable persons 
perished. The vigorous Protestant church in 
this out-station of the American Board has 
thirty-eight members, and by a good provi- 
dence no one of the number was killed, but 
the church edifice; which was erected after 
great toil and sacrifice on the part of the peo- 
ple, and dedicated last August, was seriously 
injured, as was also the house of the native 
pastor adjoining. One side of the church was 
destroyed and the interior greatly injured. 
The necessary repairs will cost not far from 
$1,000, and the suffering people are unable to 
meet the charge. Mr. and Mrs. Gulick appeal 
earnestly for help for this afflicted church. 
They greatly need the money, and they need, 


to develop and maintain the interest in the 
islands. One of the noteworthy features of 
his tour, he declares, was its thoroughly un- 
denominational character. All the evangel- 
istic churches gave him a cordial welcome 
and joined in his humane protest. Of another 
impression he speaks thus: “‘I was especially 
struck with the number of religious doctors 
in America. It was a new thing to me to find 
medical men the elders and leaders of the 
churches and foremost in every good work.” 


As to Dr. Paton’s future course there is 
some uncertainty, as the Victorian church 
feels that he is serving the work more effect- 
ively by speaking among the home churches 
than by work on theislands, His own strong 
desire, however, is to take up direct work in 
the New Hebrides and spend there the re- 
maindér of his days. If workers cannot be 
obtained to open up new islands to the gospel 
he longs to go to Tanna, from which he was 
driven a quarter of a century ago. The west- 
ern part of that island is still unevangelized, 
and at the age of seventy Dr. Paton is pre- 
pared to learn the language of those people 
and settle down among them. This old man 
seems never to have lost his youthful spirit, 
in spite of the fact that he has never had a 
week’s holiday or rest since he entered upon 
his missionary work. He has one son in the 
field and it is expected that other members of 
his family will follow in their father’s foot- 
steps. 
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THE CHOICE BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 

The time has come again at which it is 
our custom to recapitulate some of the more 
noteworthy publications of the year. We 
do this partly in order to aid those readers 
who are selecting books for holiday gifts 
and partly because the literary fruit of any 
year makes a more just and telling impres- 
sion when grouped to some extent. 

It is natural to look first at what has been 
done in the field of Religion and Theology. 
Two volumes, one of American and the 
other of English origin, stand forth conspic- 
uously and indicate the high watermark 
of the year. One is the late Prof. L. F. 
Stearns’s posthumous volume, Present Day 
Theology [Scribners. $2.00], the other Prin- 
cipal A. M. Fairbairn’s, The Place of Christ 
in Modern, Theology [Scribners. $2.50]. 
Each in large part covers the same ground 
and probably represents fairly the beliefs of 
progressive but not radical thinkers among 
American and British Congregationalists. 
Dr. Fairbairn goes more into the history of 
opinion than Dr. Stearns, and his style 
often is the more brilliant, but Dr. Stearns 
is quite as luminous and convincing. The 
two volumes, which we reviewed at great 
length upon their appearance, are an honor 
to Congregationalism, and have not been 
surpassed by any volumes of the year of 
which we are aware from other than Con- 
gregational sources. 

Some others abundantly deserve mention, 
however. One is the elaborate work of 
Prof. Edward Caird, of Glasgow University, 
on The Evolution of Religion [Macmillan. 
$4.00]. It is an exceedingly learned and 
profound study of pre-Christian religions 
and their preliminary work, and of the 
development of Christianity out of and 
upon them. Whether the author really has 
proved as much as he thinks he has is open 
to debate, but there is no question of the 
great suggestiveness of his work. Another, 


_ but very different, doctrinal and practical 


volume of foreign origin is Faith and Criti- 
cism [Dutton. $2.00], by Rev. R. F. Horton, 
Rey. P. T. Forsyth, Rev. H. A. Thomas, 
Prof. W. F. Adeney and others, mostly 
English Congregationalists, in which some 
leading doctrines of the gospel are consid- 
ered with the intent to help inquiring minds 
disturbed by modern criticism. 

Mr. Horton’s name recalls us to our own 
country, for his Verbum Dei [Macmillan. 
$1.50], contains his Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing, a fresh and reverent study of the true 
preacher’s inspiration from God and sub- 
mission in action to the sacred influence. 
Mention should be made also—we can only 
take room for mere mention—of the work on 
The Divinity of Jesus Christ [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00] by the Andover pro- 
fessors; of The Newer Religious Thinking 
[Little, Brown & Co. $1.25], Rev. D. N. 
Beach’s frank and reverent exposition of 
progress made and benefits gained; and 
Rev. Dr. G. A. Gordon’s inspiring The 
Witness to Immortality [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50). 


Turning now to ecclesiastical history and 


kindred topics, Prof. W. M. Ramsay’s The 
Church in the Roman Empire [Putnams. 
$3.00] is independent and scholarly, portray- 
ing the conflict between early Christianity 
and the Empire vividly. But Dr. Peter 


‘[Dutton. 
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Bayne’s The Free Church of Scotland [Serib- 
ners. $2.25] is equally judicial and at the 
same time surpassingly interesting, as en- 
grossing asanyromance. The martyr-spirit 
which the Free Church seceders illustrated 
so bravely and honorably also had been ex- 
hibited long before their time in England by 
the Puritans some of whom became Pilgrims 
and fled hither and others of whom re- 
mained and—none the less truly Pilgrims 
in heart—fought out the battle at home. 
These and their descendants form the 
theme of Dr. A. H. Bradford’s Tne Pil- 
grim in Old England [Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. $2.00], a book which cannot fail to 
cause American and English Congregation- 
alists to become more intelligently sym- 
pathetic and mutually helpful. Dr. E. P. 
Parker’s The Second Church in Hartford 
[Belknap & Warfield. $3.00] is a model 
church history, and last, but far from least, 
shall be named Prof. Williston Walker’s 
Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism 
[Scribners. $3.50], in its class the most 
important fruit of the current year. 

Dr. Briggs’s The Higher Criticism in the 
Hexateuch [Scribners. $1.75] has attracted 
chief notice in its department. As for ser- 
mons and addresses, Dr. Robert Collyer’s 
volume, Things New and Old [Dutton. 
$1.00], Rev. Henry Van Dyke’s Straight 
Sermons [Scribners. $1.25], a new volume of 
Phillips Brooks’s Sermons [Dutton. $1.75] 
—the sixth series, Christ in the Centuries 
$1.25] by Principal Fairbairn, 
Princeton Sermons [Revell. $1.50] by Prince- 
ton professors, and The Gospel of Work 
[Dutton. $1.25] by Bishop Thorold of Win- 
chester are the most notable volumes re- 
corded and they are fine examples of mod- 
ern preaching. The literature of missions 
has not received many striking additions 
but Rey. C. C. Tracy’s Talks on a Veranda 
in a Far-Away Land [Cong. Pub, Society. 
$1.25] discusses a wide range of practical 
themes in an effective conversational man- 
ner and Rey, Dr. J. S. Dennis has done the 
same thing more formally and with more 
reference to general objections in his Prince- 
ton lectures, Foreign Missions after a Cen- 
tury (Revell. $1.50]. Dr. Josiah Strong’s 
The New Era [Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50] 
is not strictly a missionary book but de- 
serves mention here for its powerful appeal 
to American Christians to do a work of the 
most positively missionary character, the 
adjustment of their methods to modern 
needs. From this we turn to another class 
of volumes. 

We remember, remarking last year that 


the twelvemonth had been rich in excel-. 


lent biographies. Certainly the same may 
be said of 1898. If we were to point out the 
most conspicuous for both solid merif and 
popular qualities, we should name Mr. 
F. de L. Booth-Lucker’s Memoir of Catha- 
rine Booth [Revell. $8.50], an engrossing 
account of the rise and work of the Salva- 
tion Army as much as of Mrs. General 
Booth’s own personality; the (third and 
fourth) volumes concluding Hon. EK. L. 
Pierce’s masterly work, Memoirs and Letters 
of Charles Sumner [Roberts Bros. $4.00]; 
Prof. C. E. Norton’s edition of the Letters of 
James Russell Lowell (Harpers. $8.00], avery 
storehouse of intellectual and moral treas- 
ures; and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin’s My Life and 
Times [Cong. Pub. Society. $2.50], less pol- 
ished in form than Professor Norton’s pages 
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but not less engrossing. Then Mr. George 8. 
Merriam’s memorial volume about E2z-Presi- 
dent Noah Porter [Scribners. $2.00] of Yale 
comes to mind at once, and Mr. L. E. Chit- 
tenden’s Personal Reminiscences, 1840-1890: 
{Richmond, Croscup & Co. $2.00], contain- 
ing much enjoyable matter about President 
Lincoln and the War of the Rebellion; and 
Mr. J. T. Morse, Jr.’s, excellent Life of 
Lincoln [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50] 
and the learned yet genial and even viva- 
cious Letters of Asa Gray [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $4.00], so admirably edited 
by Mrs. Gray; and the gossipy first volume 
of Charles G. Leland’s Memoirs [Appleton. 
$2:50], an uncommonly entertaining narra- 
tive of a remarkable and even unique 
career. The late J. A. Symonds’s schol- 
arly Life of Michael Angelo Buonarotti 
[Scribners. $7.50] and Mr. H. T. Finck’s 
appreciative Wagner and His Works [Scrib- 
ners. $4.00] must be recalled as good 
representatives, especially the former, of 
the more formal sort of biographies, and 
Prof. H. B. Adams’s Life and Writings of 
Jared Sparks [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$5.00] is another. Moreover, such books as 
Mr. H. P. Smith’s memorial of James Powell 
[Cong. Pub. Society. $1.00], Dr. G. ©. 
Adams’s similar book about Judge Warren 
Currier [W.S. Bell. $1.00] and that about 
Dr. G. H. Atkinson by Mrs. Atkinson have 
special interest for American Congregation- 
alists. It would be an oversight, too, not 
to mention Mrs. Claflin’s delightful little 
book, Personal Recollections of John G. 
Whittier [Crowell. 75 cents], and we hardly 
know where else to speak so appropriately 
of Some Old Puritan Love-Letters [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00] written by Governor Win- 
throp and his wife and edited by Rev. J. H. 
Twichell. : 

Much of the best historical writing, 
as usual, has been done in the biogra- 
phies. Buta few strictly historical works 
of superior merit have been brought out. 
Mr. E. H. Scott has edited President James 
Madison’s Journal of the Federal Convention 
[Albert, Scott & Co. $5.00], thus popular- 
izing a practically inaccessible but im- 
portant work. Hon. C. F, Adams’s Mass- 
achusetts: Its Histories and Historians 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] urges 
more boldly than any one else ever has 
urged that the Puritans were intolerant 
and thus hindered the best growth of the 
colony long and seriously. Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, although an English Canadian, has 
written an excellent history of The United 
States [Macmillan. $2.00] in one volume, 
mainly for English readers, and Mr. J. C. 
Ropes, although an American, has produced 
in his Campaign of Waterloo [Scribners. 
$2.50] a work which would be a credit to 
a European military expert. Mr. W. R. 
Thayer’s The Dawn of Italian Independence 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00] also is not- 
ably discriminating, impartial and graphic. 

Not many volumes of travel of the highest 
rank have appeared. This field also the 
biographies help to cover. Stephen Bon- 
sal’s Morocco as It Is [Harpers. $2.00] is 
picturesque and effective. Kate Marsden’s 
On Sledge and Horseback to the Outcast Sibe- 
rian Lepers [Cassell. $2.00] tells vividly of 
a severe philanthropic experience. Two 
or three books deal with Japan and the 
Japanese entertainingly. Henry Norman’s 
The Real Japan [Scribners. $1.50] aims to 
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be, and succeeds in being, more faithful 
to facts than most accounts of the country 
are said to be. Miss Alice M. Bacon’s A 
Japanese Interior [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25] unveils much of the domestic and 
official life of the Japanese both pleasantly 
and instructively. Indeed, the book is 
exceptionally enjoyable. Naomi. Tamura’s 
The Japanese Bride [Harpers. 50 cents], 
although not precisely a work of travel, 
amounts to this in the case of an American 
reader, It has become the subject of con- 
siderable hostile criticism but apparently 
more because its statements are true than 
for any, other reason. 

Out of the few volumes of essays which 
have seen the light perhaps the most promi- 
nent is Edmund Gosse’s book, Questions at 
Tssue[Appleton. $2.50]. Itis a good thing 
to know one’s own mind and not to be afraid 
to declare it. Mr. Gosse has convictions and 
the courage of them and his pages are stim- 
ulating reading. Miss Agnes Repplier’s Es- 
says in, Idleness [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.35] is quite as clever and more amusing. 
Charles Dudley Warner’s As We Go [Har- 
pers. $1.00] is in somewhat the same vein 
of genial shrewdness and is a good book to 
have at hand. Mr. W. R. Bliss’s An Old 
Colony Town and Other Sketches [Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. $1.25] and Mrs. Alice M. 
Earle’s Customs and Fashions in Old New 
England [Scribners. $1.25] not only are in- 
herently readable in a high degree but have 
adelightful flavor of antiquity. Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson’s An Old Master and Other Polit- 
ical Essays [Scribners. $1.00] also should 
be named here. 

The annual product in the field of fiction 
always is proportionately large and this year 
has afforded no exception to this rule. Yet 
very few stories of abnormal excellence can 
be recalled. Probably most critics would 
rank General Wallace’s The Prince of India 
[Harpers. $2.50] at tbe head of the list. 
Whether regarded from the historical, moral 
or purely literary point of view, it certainly 
is far above most novels of the day. Rev. 
G. A. Jackson’s The Son of a Prophet 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], dealing 
with the problem of Job, and Marie Corelli’s 
Barabbas [Lippincotts. $1.00] also are pre- 
eminent, Maxwell Gray’s The Last Sentence 
[Tait, Sons & Co. $1.50] exhibits unusual 
power and Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s The Refugees 
[Harpers. $1.75] and R. L. Stevenson’s Da- 
vid Balfour [Scribners. $1.50] are the most 
striking among the minor historical stories, 
Walter Besant’s The Rebel Queen [Harpers. 
$1.50] handles the woman question firmly, 
Henryk Sienkiewicz’s Without Dogma and 
Pan Michel [Little, Brown & Co. Each 
$1.50], which are intricate and learned and 
yet in many passages are not merely bril- 
liant but seldom equaled studies of human 
characters and actions. A more modest but 
also very successful study of life as it is is 
found in Judge Robert Grant’s The Opinions 
of a Philosopher [Scribners. $1.00], which 
portrays a nineteenth century household to 
_ the life. 

Some capital short stories have appeared. 
Mrs. Deland in her Mr. Tommy Dove and 


Other Stories (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.” 


$1.00], Miss Jewett inher A Native of Winby, 
and Other Tales (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], Octave Thanet in her Stories of a 
Western Town [Scribners. $1.25] and Mr. 
Kipling in his Many Inventions [Appleton. 
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$1.50] have reproduced already published 
and popular sketches, and Mr. S. R. Crockett 
by The Stickit Minister and Some Common 
Men (Macmillan. $1.75] has sprung at once 
into the front rank as an accomplished 
observer and delineator of different phases 
of human character, especially among the 
Scotch. Jane Barlow’s Irish Idylls [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25] also are engrossing and 
delightful. Between the novels, long or 
short, and the strictly juvenile books, comes 
a class of stories which are neither yet min- 
gle the qualities of both, often most agree- 
ably. Examples are Rev. J. F. Cowan’s En- 
deavor Doin’s Down to the Corners [Lothrop. 
$1.50], primarily meant for members of the 
Christian Endeavor Society but of interest 
to others, and Anna C. Ray’s Margaret Davis, 
Tutor (Crowell. $1.25] which blends a love 
story with educational theories successfully 
for both. As for the regular juvenile litera- 
ture, Dr. Hale’s Story of a New England Boy- 
hood [Cassel]. $1.00] is hard to surpass, 
and so are all three of Mr. Henty’s books, 


Through the Sikh War, A Jacobite Exile, and 


St. Bartholomew's Eve [Scribners. Each 
$1.50], and so are Molly E. Seawell’s Through 
Thick and Thin (Lothrop. $1.50], Kirk 
Munroe’s The White Conquerors [Scribners. 
$1.25], T. W. Knox’s John Boyd's Adven- 
tures [Appleton. $1.50], and Dr. Gordon 
Stables’s Westward with Columbus [Scrib- 
ners. $1.50]. 

Prof, W. H. Appleton’s edition of The 
Greek Poets in English Verse [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50] is one of the volumes 
of poetry which comes back to mind soon- 
est both for its substance and its fortunate 
renderings thereof. Mr. Gilder’s The Great 
Remembrance and Other Poems [Century Co. 
75 cents] perhaps is the foremost Ameri- 
can original volume, although Mrs. Deland’s 
(reprinted) Old Garden [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $4.00], Miss Thomas’s Fair Shadow 
Land [Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.25] and 
Miss Guiney’s A Roadside Harp [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00] certainly rank with it 
if not abreast of it. The Poems [Macmil- 
lan. $1.25] of William Watson is the most 
noticeable Eaglish book of the sort. Al- 
most as few works deserve special mention 
in the line of art and architecture. Prof. 
J. H. Van Dyke’s Art for Art's Sake 
[Scribners. $1.50] is practical rather than 
philosophical and is very serviceable. Henry 
Balfour’s The Evolution of Decorative Art 
[Maemillan. $1:25] is a superior work by 
a trained investigator. Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke’s The Christ Child in Art [Harpers. 
$4.00] is a remunerative study and a pleas- 
ant holiday gift-book. Mrs. van Rensse- 
laer’s Handbook of English Cathedrals [Cen- 
tury Co. $2.50] is thoroughly useful as 
well as entertaining, and the superb Cen- 
tury Gallery [Century Co. $10.00], repro- 
duces exquisitely several dozens of the 
most effective illustrations in that popular 
and artistic magazine. Edouard Corroyer’s 
Gothic Architecture [Macmillan. $2.00] is 
comprehensive, scholarly and also suited 
for use as a popular handbook, and Houses 
in City and Country [Scribners. $2.00] by 
Russell Sturgis and others is also well 
worth consultation. 

Three or four works upon social and eco- 
nomical subjects deserve more than the 
mere allusion which we can afford. Mr. 
N. P. Gilman’s Socialism and the American 
Spirit [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50], 
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Dr. Gladden's Tools and the Man [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, $1.25], the same au- 
thor’s The Cosmopolis City Club [Century 
Co. $1.00], H. M. Boies’s Prisoners and 
Paupers: [Putnams. $1.00], and - Philan- 
thropy and Social Progress [Crowell. $1.50], 
by Miss Jane Addams—of the Hull House 
in Chicago—and others are fruits of the 
increasing purpose to investigate and direct 
the socialistic movement of the times so as 
to render it beneficial instead of ruinous. 
Each of these volumes is full of wisdom 
and humane feeling. It is a comfort to 
realize how much good such books already 
are accomplishing. { 

We must not overlook a few volumes 
which may be grouped together as miscel- 
laneous, because, although each is of con- 
ceded merit, each also is difficult to clas- 
sify. We mean such books as Mrs. Ww. S. 
Dana’s How to Know the Wild Flowers 
[Scribners. $1.50] and C. S. Newhall’s 
Shrubs in North-Eastern America [Putnams. 
$2.50]; such as C. E. Edwards’s Camp 
Fires of a Naturalist [Appleton. $1.50] and 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt’s The Wilderness 
Hunter [Putnams. $3.50], describing the 
habits and the pursuit of large game; and 
such as Col. T. A. Dodge’s Riders of Many 
Lands [Harpers. $4.00] rich in equestrian 
wisdom and illustrations, and Walter Camp’s 
College Sports [Century Co. $1.75] and Uni- 
versity Football [Scribners. $1.25], by J. R. 
Church, etc. Each of these meets a real 
demand in a practical and advantageous 
manner.. We have but gleaned a handful 
for mention from the hundreds of books of 
the year thus far, but, although they are 
of the best, they indicate well the average 
quality of all. That it is so high is an en- 
couraging sign. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS AFTER A CENTURY. 


The deliverer of the Students’ Lectures 
on Missions for the current year at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary was Rey. J. D. 
Dennis, D. D., of the American Presbyte- 
rian Mission at Beirut, Syria, and his lec- 
tures are out ina volume. They constitute 
the first course given upon this new founda- 
tion. If Dr. Dennis’s successors prove able 
to meet the purpose of the lectureship as 
well as he has fulfilled it, there will be no 
doubt about the great usefulness of the 
foundation. In his six lectures he has dis- 
cussed with pertinent reference to the pres- 
ent The Message of Foreign Missions to the 
Church, The Meaning of the Macedonian 
Cry, The Conflicts of the Foreign Field, The 
Problems of Theory and Method in Mis- 
sions, The Controversies of Christianity 
with Opposing Religions, and The Sum- 
mary of Success. 

There is a wholesome practicalness in 
what he has to say which is born of his ex- 
perience in the work but which some mis- 
sionaries, even of experience, do not exhibit 
in the same degree. The first lecture is a 
powerful argument and appeal. There is 
not much in it which is new but it is very 
effective. The second contains a striking 
bird’s-eye view of foreign mission fields and 
their peculiar needs. It is exceedingly 
stimulating. The third, fourth and fifth 
treat of difficulties and hindrances of all 


‘sorts, and discuss with wise discrimination 


the merits of other forms of religion than 


the Christian and their relation to it. A 
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great deal of sound sense is packed into a 
small compass. The last lecture points out 
in what respects success has been attained 
and how great and encouraging it is. 

Dr. Dennis has done his work admirably 
and his book deserves a large circulation 
among Christians of every name. It is quite 
comprehensive yet concise and compact. It 
reviews the facts from the point of view of 
a calm, clear-headed expert, who, although 
interested to defend and urge the impor- 
tance of missions, is too judicial to seek to 
make capital unfairly. It is one of the most 
impressive volumes yet written on its topic. 
It should go into every pastor’s library: and 
into. that of every church and every Chris- 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50]. 

DR. HAMLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Cyrus Hamlin’s career has been as 
romantic as it has been useful and honora- 
ble. Few other men ever have illustrated 
as he has the marvelous powers of the con- 
secrated Yankee. A farmer’s boy, a work- 
ing jeweler, a student, a foreign missionary, 
an educator of world-wide fame and immense 
influence, the founder and builder of Robert 
College, a skillful financier, a shrewd and 
successful, even if unofficial, diplomatist, a 
theological: professor, a college president, a 
man mighty in the practical affairs of ordi- 
nary life and not less surely the master of 
great emergencies, he still lives among us 
as useful as unassuming, a model to all 
young men and an encouragement to all 
who hold the Christian faith. He has told 
the story of his life in a remarkable volume, 
My Life and Times (Cong. S. S. & Pub. So- 
ciety. $2.50], which deserves to be sold by 
the thousand. Written primarily for his 
children and therefore with a frankness in 
which all readers will delight and which 
might have been less unrestrained had the 
public only been before his mind, there is 
nothing in it which will not be welcomed 
eagerly and the positive, practical, devout 
and ever genial character of the author is 
revealed delightfully upon every page. 

The book impresses most important les- 
sons. It teaches the duty and privilege of 
making the most and best of one’s self, the 
wisdom of stamding bravely by what is 
right in the teeth of no matter what oppo- 
sition, the never-failing guidance of the 
Almighty and the absolute trustworthiness 
of the divine promises, and the peace and 
power of him who Joyally strives to do the 
will of God. The style is enjoyably simple 
and effective and, once begun, the book is 
not easily laid aside. Every Sunday school 
library ought to have at least two copies of 
it. One will not last long enough. Our 
publishing society has issued it very neatly 
and even handsomely. It has a number of 
appropriate illustrations, including a por- 
trait of the distinguished author. 


RELIGIOUS. 


-'Prof. A. J. Maas, S. J., of Woodstock 
College, the author of Christ in Type and 


' Prophecy [Benziger Bros.], is a scholar of 


large attainments and has a perspicuous 
style. He writes from the Roman Catholic 
point of view but in no sectarian spirit. 


The introduction, which fills nearly a third 
of the work, discusses the general subject: 


of Messianic prophecy, and the body of the 
volume, which is to be followed by one or 
more others, is devoted to the critical ex- 
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amination of specific prophecies which are 
classified. The author’s studies cover a wide 
field and his reasoning is clear and strong. 
He does not accept some of the conclusions 
of the higher criticism as fully established 
and ranks among the more conservative of 
those who hold this view. His chapters 
possess value specially as able statements 
and often as refutations of the positions of 
the rationalistic school. There is much in 
the book which all Christians will find help- 
ful. Its form seems to indicate that it may 
be intended to serve in part as a text-book. 

Rey. F. B. Meyer also questions the sound- 
ness of the verdict of the modern school of 
Biblical criticism in important particulars, 
but his Joshua and the Land of Promise 
[F. H. Revell Co. 1.00] is not offered as a 
critical work but as an exposition and en- 
forcement of spiritual truth. The author is 
skillful alike in deducing and inculcating 
the suggestions of the sacred narrative and 
there are a practical pertinence and a pro- 
foundly religious spirit in his pages which 
members of all schools of faith will appre- 
ciate and which will help to turn well 
disposed inquirers into sincere believers. 
— Eshcol, by Rev. S. J. Humphrey, D. D., 
[F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents] is really a 
choice cluster of grapes from regions where 
they grow in abundance. It contains at- 
tractive and striking bits of biography and 
history connected with the work of foreign 
missions. Its author, who has given his 
life to interest people in that work, and who 
has a spiritual vision of the divine hand 


‘guiding it, has with loving wisdom selected 


some charming illustrations of that wonder- 
ful guidance and has charmingly told them. 
It is a book which will interest young peo- 
ple and lead them to see new beauty and 
power in the gospel for the world. , 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Mr. Winter was the very man to write the 
Life and Art of Edwin Booth [Macmillan & 
Co. $2.25] and his volume is a conspicuous 
success. He has narrated Booth’s personal 
history fully and interestingly and with a 
tender loyalty which nevertheless has not 
clouded his judgment. He has analyzed 
and criticised the great actor’s art with sim- 
ilar appreciativeness and acuteness. Booth 
was one Of the noblest men as well as one 
of the most accomplished and distinguished 
actors whom the stage has known and his 
biographer has done only justice to him in 
these pages. If all actors were such as 
this one or if Booth’s theories of dramatic 
art and its expression were accepted gener- 
ally most, if not all, objections to the thea- 
ter would cease,to be made. The volume 
appropriately includes several portraits of. 
Booth, some in character, and also sundry 
poems, speeches, memorial tributes and 
other relevant materials. 

No man was more fond of trayel than the 
late Bishop Brooks and he was able to in- 
dulge himself in this manner often and ex- 
tensively. During his repeated absences 
from home he used to write frequently to 
his relatives and friends and a selection 
from these letters has been printed in a 
book called Letters of Travel [E, P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00]. They are chiefly descriptive 
but by no means suggestive of guide-books. 
They are genial and sometimes humorous, 
full of affection, rich in reminiscences of 
striking scenes or experiences and of people 
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worth being mentioned, and were written 
from remote parts of our own land, from 
nearly every European country, from India 
and Ceylon, and from Japan. Wherever he 
went he carried the same unselfish interest 
in others and the same cheery disposition 
which caused him to beso deeply beloved 
at home, and the doors of the greatest and 
best’ people swung open for his entrance, 
His letters to his neices, some of which al- 
ready have been published, are included. 
The book does not exhibit Dr. Brooks’s 
intellectual power, its contents having been 
thrown off very hastily and when he was off 
duty. It merely shows his affectionate na- 
ture, and one cannot help wishing that 
something of his more important corre- 
spondence had been included, the scope of 
the volume being enlarged. 

Mr. Charles G. Leland has had a remark- 
ably diversified and influential, and in some 
respects a unique, career and the first vol- 
ume of his Memoirs [D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00] is positively engrossing. A shy, deli- 
cate, physically backward yet mentally pre- 
cocious boy and a Princeton graduate, he 
became a wide traveler, a leader in the 
French revolution of 1848, a journalist at 
home who at several important crises in our 
national history has been able to give the 
impulse which seemed to determine the 
course of events, an artist in different lines, 
an educator of international repute—in con- 
nection with schools for manual training— 
and the friend of many of the most distin- 
guished men and women of the last thirty 
years both here and abroad. He is the 
author of the famous Hans Breitmann bal- 
lads. He also is expert in various recondite 
branches of knowledge, and is honored by 
the gypsies everywhere as one of their great 
men, although not of their blood. He has 
had interesting experiences and thrilling 
adventures innumerable and he has de- 
scribed many of them down to 1870 in this 
volume with engaging frankness. We shall 
look eagerly for another volume. There are 
some opinionsin the book which we do not 
share and some of his experiences might 
well have been narrated with less freedom, 
but there is nothing which need do any 
harm and his lack of reserve generally is 
one of the great charms of the book. 


STORIES. 


In The Copperhead [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00] Harold Frederic carries back 
the reader to the days of the War of the 
Rebellion, and paints strongly a picture of 
conflicting political views, personal enmities 
and intemperate conduct due to the war, 
but brings everything to a satisfactory and 
hopeful result. The characters are few but 
powerfully drawn and the heated atmos- 
phere of the times is reproduced with re- 
markable success. —Two little volumes by 
Mr. Aldrich illustrate his genial humor and 
power of graceful description. One is An 
Old Town by the Sea (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00] réprinted, his delightful series 
of pictures of old Portsmouth and its in- 
habitants. Such books do not become out 
of date. The other, Two Bites at a Oherry 
and Other Tales [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], contains seven short stories, several, 
if not all, of which already have come out 
in the Atlantic or elsewhere. 

We cannot praise Patty's Grand-Uncle 
(Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. $1.50] as we 
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wish we could, and as we usually can praise 
the books of its author, Mrs. Helen P. Bar- 
nard:. Its plan is too improbable and in 
the development too many characters and 
incidents are overdrawn. There is an occa- 
sional lack of the refinement which the au- 
thor usually exhibits in dealing with com- 
paratively coarse materials. The book seems 
to have been written too hastily and possi- 
bly with too much faith in the theory that 
in order to interest and benefit readers 
whose better nature is as yet only crudely 
developed it is necessary to write down to 
their level, so to speak. In this theory we 
have no confidence. The purpose of the 
story and much of its substance we can 
commend but its defects are conspicuous. 
Ashes of Roses [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00], 
by Louise K, Wheatley, is a sentimental lit- 
tle story of unrequited love, appropriately 
named and told with charming simplicity 
and sweetness. There is not much to it but 
it is a delicate and in its way a strong piece 
of literary work..—The little girls will en- 
joy the Memoirs of a London Doll [Bren- 
tano’s. $1.25] supposed to be written by her- 
self and edited by Mrs. Fairstar. The young 
lady in question certainly experiences many 
vicissitudes and considerable ingenuity is 
exhibited in the construction of the story. 
It also is written very entertainingly and 
there are excellent pictures by Frank M. 
Gregory and it has a tempting binding, It 
deserves to be a favorite holiday book. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prof. A. C. Armstrong has translated into 
English from the second German edition 
Prof. Richard: Falckenberg’s History of 
Modern Philosophy [Henry Holt & Co. 
$3.50]. Tbe work is a summary intended 
to serve as. a text-book and manual for refer- 
ence rather than as an exposition of a phil- 
osophical system of the author’s own. It 
is comprehensive, concise, clear and well 
suited tou its purpose. The translator, who 
has had the author’s sanction and aid, has 
made a few minor changes, needed to qual- 
ify the work for its best service with Eng- 
lish readers, but has reproduced the origi- 
nal with fidelity. The chapter on British 
and American Philosophy shows the most 
alteration as compared with the original, 
which is natural. The work possesses great 
and lasting value and the publishers have 
issued it handSomely. 

It is only lately that public attention has 
been turned to the New Mexican portion of 
the aboriginal races of America with critical 
heed but they are receiving their share of 
notice. One of the most careful observers 
of their characters and manners is Mr, C. F. 
Lummis, and he has written considerably 
about themin the magazines. Several, ifnot 
all the chapters of his book, The Land of 
Poco Tiempo [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50] 
have been printed thus, and they deserve to 
be gathered thus into a book. It is excep- 
tionally handsome and has superior illus- 
trations. It describes the racial and social! 
peculiarities of the Pueblo Indians and 
others, and there are chapters on their 
sports, their folk-songs, as well as some 
which are Spanish, the self-immolations of 
the Penitentes, etc. Its entertaining quali- 
ties, which are notable, are not less striking 
than the substantial additions which it 
makes to our knowledge of ancient peoples 
who have attained and maintained a degree 
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of civilization not easily surpassed in some 
important particulars by that of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Itis written popularly although 


of particular interest to specialist in its line. - 


Mr. A. P. Russell has been trying his hand 
at imagining an ideal state of society and 
the result is outlined at some length in his 
book, Sub Celum [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25]. His fancied commonwealth is more 
natural and probable than Mr. Bellamy’s, 
for instance, but it has its own weaknesses 
and other inconsistencies. The strong 
feature of the picture is the fact that it is 
set forth as the result of a gradual and 
healthy social evolution, of a general in- 
crease in wisdom and virtue. The book is 
entertaining and usefully suggestive. 


NOTES. 


—— The Emperor William is said to be rey- 
olutionizing the architecture of the public 
buildings in Berlin and to exhibit exceptional 
discretion and good taste in the approval of 
designs. 


A new Cassell Publishing Company 
has been organized in New York. It has 
bought out what was left of the former one 
and has moved into new quarters in Union 
Square. Success to it! 


_—— Miss Alice S. Blackwell is to compile a 
memorial volume concerning her mother, the 
late Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell, and would 
be glad of the loan of any characteristic let- 
ters written by her mother. 


— It is now stated that Prince Bismarck’s 
memoirs are written and will be published 
within a few days of his death, whenever that 
occurs, but outside of Germany so that the 
German Government cannot interfere with 
their circulation. 


— A memorial service in honor of the late 
Edwin Booth was held Nov. 13 in New York. 
Among those present was Bishop Potter and 
other clergymen and addresses were made by 
Parke Godwin, Signor Salvini and Henry 
Irving. Prof. G. E. Woodberry read a strik- 
ing poem. 


—— Recent excavations at Sakharain Egypt 
have brought to light a wall-painting in which 
two men are playing chess in the time of King 
Teta whose reign Professor Brugsch puts at 
the year 3300, B.C. The game evidently is 
thousands of years older than has been sup- 
posed. It has been supposed to have been in- 
troduced into India from Persia by the Arabs 
in the sixth century A. D. 


—In our issue of Sept. 28 appeared a 
notice of The New Bible and Its Uses, a volume 
by Rey. J. H. Crooker. In a note concerning 
our review Mr. Crooker says: 


The reviewer charges me with gross igno- 
rance respecting the position of Professor 
Driver in regard’ to the date of the different 
parts of Zechariah. Now, there is absolutely 
nothing in the text or the reference [pp. 17, 
18] to justify his charge. The footnote refer- 
ring to Driver is appended, not to the state- 
ment respecting the dates of these parts of-the 
prophecy, but to the following sentence, which 
refers to the composite character of Zech. 9- 
14! Moreover, it would have been perfectly 
proper to refer to Driver for a general discus- 
sion of this subject, even though I did not 
agree with him in all points. Every other 
allusion of your reviewer to my book (which 
is probably all too imperfect) shows the same 
careless reading or willful misrepresentation. 


To which the author of the notice makes 
this reply: 


The careful reader will question the force 
of Mr. Crooker’s defense. The statement in 
his book [pp. 17-18] is as follows: ‘‘ The lat- 
ter part of Zechariah, chapters 9-14, is much 
later than the earlier chapters. It probably 
contains fragments from.two writers; and, 
when given their real date, what seemed pre- 
dictions lie before us as history.*”’ The star 


refers to this footnote: ‘See Driver, ‘ Introduc- - 


tion to the Literature of the Old Testament,’ 
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1891.”’ It seems to be only a fair statement of 
the fact to say that the point of this reference 
respects the date of the chapters, not their 
composite character. The reviewer purposely 
ignored the last part of the sentence before 
the footnote because it expresses a theory of 
the author, not a citation from Driver. As to 
Mr. Crooker’s closing accusation it is hoped 
that all interested will compare the book with 
the review. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

PERIWINKLE. By Julia C. R. Dorr. $3.00. 

FROM SUNRISE TO SUNSET. By Curtis Guild. pp. 
165. $3.50. 

inp Homes. By S. A. Drake. pp. 211. 
$2.50. 

THE YOuNG NAVIGATORS. By Oliver Optic. pp. 
344, $1.25. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

FAMILIAR LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
vols., pp. 445 and 442. $6.00. 

THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF CLASSICAL 
Spite PorTRyY. By Prof. R. C. Jebb. pp. 257. 
$1.50. 

iti YHARS AT SEA. By F. S. Hill. pp. 273. 

-00. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
Opp Business. By L. J. Bridgman. $1.25. 
THE CHILD’s DAy Book. Compiled by Margaret 
Sidney. 50 cents. 
TALKS BY QUEER FouKs. By Mary BE. Bamford, 
pp.179. $1.25. 

Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 
CHATTERBOX FOR 1893. Edited by J. E. Clarke, 
M.A. pp. 412. $1.25. B 

y 


\ 


Two 


ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. pp. 320. $1.50. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. |. 
THE REASONABLE CHRIST. By G. E. Merrill. pp. 
215. $1.25. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
SoME ARTISTS AT THE Farr. By F.D. Millet and 
others.’ pp. 123. $1.25. 
MerMmores OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER. Edited by 
the Duc D’Audiffret-Pasquier. pp. 559, $2.50. 
JENNY LIND THE ARTIST. By H. S. Holland and 
W.S. Rockstro. pp. 473. $2.50. 


GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES. By A.J. Grant. 


pp. 331. $1.25. 
Nipsy’s CHRISTMAS. By J. A. Riis. pp. 52. 50 
cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE SUN. By F. D. Thompson. 
pp. 226. $6.00. 
POEMS OF NATURE. 
pp. 120. , $4.00. 
PiccioLa. By X.B.Saintine. pp. 221. $1.50. — : 
THE BRONTES INIRELAND. By Dr. William Wright. 


By William Cullen Bryant. 


pp. 308. $1.50. ; 
GENERAL THOMAS. By Prof. Henry Coppée, LL. D. 
pp. 332. $1.50. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
TANAGRA. By Gottfried Kinkel. pp.77. $1.75. 
HENRY OF NAVARRE. By P. F. Willert. pp. 478. 

$1.50. . 
THE SocrIAL CONTRACT. 
seau. pp. 227. $1.25. 
WAYSIDE Music. By C.H. Crandall. pp.119. $1.25. 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN. Ten 
vols. 12mo. $10.00. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. : 
TOOLS FOR TEACHERS. Compiled by William Moodie. 
pp. 488. $2.00. 


Longmans, Green & Co. New York. | 
A First HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Louise Creighton. 
pp. 301. $1.25. 


American Book Co. New York. 
THE ARBOT. By Sir Walter Scott. pp. 536. 60 


cents. 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 

PICTURES FROM NATURE AND LIFE. By Kate R. 
Holmes. pp.105. $2.50. 

Rumour. By Elizabeth Sheppard. Two vols. pp. 
344 and 346. $2.50. 

THE LOST CANYON OF THE TOLTECS. By C. S. 
Seeley. pp. 275. $1.00. j 

SARTOR RESARTUS. By Thomas Carlyle. pp. 295. 
$1.00. a 

Tue ENGLISH Humorists. By W. M. Thackeray. 
pp. 266. $1.00. 

THE BAILIFF OF TEWKESBURY. By C.E. D. Phelps 
and Leigh North. pp.199. $1.00. ' 

GARRICK’S PUPIL. By Augustus Filon. pp. 217. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS. | 


: D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A WoMAN OF Forty. By Esmé Stuart. pp. 302. . 
50 cents. 


M.L. Holbrook Co. New York. 
Tor CHILD: PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY. 
Bertha Meyer. pp.155. 50 cents. 


Saaljfield & Fitch. New York. 
A MISSION Exopus. By J. M. Hodson. pp. 45. 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR. By Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. pp.51. 12 cents. 
George W.Jacobs & Co. Philadelphia. 
DARK CARE LIGHTENED. By Rey.S. F. Hotchkin. 
pp. 47. 35 cents. 
Bureau of Education. Washington. 
STATISTICS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. By Weston Flint. pp. 213. 


MAGAZINES. 


By Jean-Jacques Rous- 


By 


November. KINDERGARTEN NEWS. 

December. POPULAR SCIENCE.—LIPPINCOTT’s.— 
ART.— HARPER’S.— SCRIBNER’S.— CHAUTAUQUAN, 
—CASSELL’S.—LITERARY NEWS.—ST.. NICHOLAS, 
‘_HOMILETIC REVIEW.— FORUM.— HOUSEHOLD.— 
CATHOLIC WORLD. : 
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EST OF ALE 


A Memory of the 
Mind of a Child. 


_ By Mrs. Frances Hopcson Burnett. Richly 
Mlustrated by R. B. Birch. 12mo. $2.00. 


SP hisi' Memory of the Mind of a Child’ has the en- 
gaging candor and transparency of all sincere autobi- 
ography, yet it is revealed with such exquisite delicacy 
and absence of self-consciousness we forget that the 
child heroine is Mrs. Burnett za fetto—Mrs. Kate 
Dovcias Wiccin. 
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I By Eyre Crowe. With 121 Illustrations. Small 4to, $2.00. 


Mr. Crowe was T. 


of that time."—Churchman. 


SOME ARTISTS AT THE FAIR. 


Fully Illustrated by the authors and cthers. 8vo, $i.25) 


The contributors to this volume are F. 
W: Hamilton Gibson, F. D. Millet and t ! 
sents and illustrates his impressions in a characteristic manner. 


ECLA FERR 


ry 
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Time. By Emuwe Micuet. 
Edited by Frederick Wed- 
more. Elaborately Illustrated, 


yy The set, now complete, 6 vols., in a box, 16mo. 
Illustrated. Paper, $3.00; cloth, $4.50; half 


“* Perfectly delightful’ is the only descriptive epithet for this volume. 
Raeeees secretary and artist in that famous lecture 
tour of 1852-53, and here we have the daily jottings and off-hand sketches 


Hopkinson Smith, Will H. Low, 
A. Mitchell, each of whom pre- 


ies from Scribner |/ # 
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By THomas NeLson Pace. 
Mustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
folio. $1.50. 
‘“No more charming story of the war has been 
written than ‘Meh Lady,’ which is quite worthy of. 
the superb holiday edition in which it is now issued. 


Small 


Mr. Reinhart has furnished a series of beautiful and, 
expressive drawings. They have been faultlessly 


reproduced.”—Bostox Beacon. 


JUNOT’S 
NAPOLEON 


With Portraits. 4 vols., crown ( 
8vo, $10.00. 


“This new-edition of ‘a most 


2 vols., Royal Svo, $15.00, 


M. Michel's celebrated work is not only a life-like por- 
trait of the man and the artist, but a gallery of reproduc- 
tions in color, in photogravure, and in black and white, of 
Rembrandt's finest paintings and etchings. These, to the 
number of 320, have been selected from public galléries 
and famous private collections. 


THE LAND OF POCO 
TIEMPO, 


By C. F. Lummis. Ilust. 8vo, $2.50. 

“These sketches are picturesque, 

poetic, glowing in local color and 

‘ have a genuine ethnological value 

showing familiarity with the country, the people, and their 
traditions," —Chicago Inter-Ocean,. 


THE BARBARY COAST. 
By Dr. Henry M. Fietp. Illustrated. Svo, $2.00. 


A highly entertaining volume, written in the author's 
agreeable style, and presenting the results of a journey to 
many interesting points in Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 


MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT. 


Statesmen, by Noa Brooxs; Men of Business, by 
W. O. Stopparp; Explorers and Travellers, by 
Gen. A. W. Greety; Inventors, by Pru G.,, 
Huserr, Jr, 4 vols., each Ilust. 8vo, $2.00 ner. 


The volumes are replete with things of interest in type 
and picture, about the men noticed.”—Brovklyn Eagle. 
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MY DARK 
COMPANIONS 


“And their Strange Stories, 
By Henry M, Srantey. 
With 64 Illustrations. 8vo. $2.00. 


From Preface: ‘ The following legends are the 
choicest and most curious of those that were related 
to me during seventeen years.” 


WESTWARD WITH COLUMBUS. 
By Gorvon Stasres.  [lustrated. 
50 : 


Hp $1.50. ' 
q **Tt tells the story in a vivid, picturesque fashion.’”’ 


12mo, 


—Christian Register 


THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN 
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Jack Hall, and Jack sin the Bush. 
12mo. y 
‘In the above volumes Mr. Grant has shown that he has not for- 
gotten what it is to be and feel likea bor. 
the audience he is addressing, The moral t 
some andthe literary quality excellent.""—Boston Courder. 


calf, $9.00, 


“ An exquisitely dainty serieS of little booklets. The 
tales, selected for republication in this series, are chosen 
with the greatest care ; indeed, they are the second sifting 
of the grain which has already yielded such rich and abun- 
dant returns in the pages of Scribner's Magazine. The 
mounting is unexceptionable,’’—Boston Advertiser. 


IVAR THE VIKING. 
By Paut B. Du Cuaittu. 12mo, $1.50. 


“The story of atypical Norseman in the third and fourth 
centuries. The volume is a thrilling and an interesting 
one.” — Boston Advertiser. 


CUSTOMS "AND FASHIONS IN 
OLD NEW ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. Atice Morse Earte, author of ‘‘ Sabbath in 
Puritan New England.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“Thanks to her investigation, we may follow the Puritan 


child from his cradle through his life. There is.not one of 
the chapters which is not tuilof interest."—V. YF. Sex. 


NEW SAINT-AMAND VOLUMES. 


Women of the Valois Court, The Court of Louis XV. 
The Courtof Louis XIV. Last Years of Louis XV. 
Each with numerous portraits. 12mo, $1.25. The 
set, 4 vols., half calf, $10.00; cloth, $5.00. 
‘It seems as one reads the successive volumes of Saint 
Amand, that each is worthier and more interestiog than ics 
predecessor." — Chicago 12mes, 
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ROBERT GRANT’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


$1.25. 


and that he underst: 


NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 


“Probably the most popular writer of boys’ books in England to- | free translation the added raciness of Mr. Harris 
day is G. A. Henty.”—Boston Transcript. 
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“Sir Joshua Reynolds,” by Claude Phillips (8vo, $2.50). 


Each illustrated. 


one of the books is whole- | Done into English from the French of Freperic 


vivid and romantic work is worthy 
of the attention both of the scholar and of the general 
reader. We have in these volumes an inside view of the 
home and court life of Napoleon, with pictures of the most 
distinguished persons of the time. In this new edition no 
expense nor pains has been spared to make the mechanical 
execution perfect.”—W. Y. Odserver. 


_o © © ceSSESD Oo 


CYCLOPEDIA 
OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. D. CHampuin and 
W. F. Aptuorp. With 
more than 1000 Illustrations. 
3 vols., large 8vo, buckram binding, $15.00 net. 
‘‘ A grarld book of reference.”—London Academy. 


THE WATCHMAKER’S WIFE. | 


And Other Stories. 
‘A delight to the many friends of his previous stories!” 


By Frank R. Stockton, $1.25. 


THE CAMEO EDITION. 


Virginibus Puerisque and Other Papers. By R. L. 
STEevENSON. With etched portrait. 

Letters to Dead Authors. By ANDREw Lanc. With 
etched po trait and four additional letters. 


Each 1omo, clo. $1.25; half calf, $2 75; half levant, 


$3 50. Limited large paper ed., per set, $7.00 xet. 


OTHER BOOKS ARE—‘ David Balfour,” by RL. Stevenson (12mo, $1.50) ; “‘ Windfalls of Observation,” by E. S Martin (12mo, $1.25) ; “‘ History 
of French Painting,” by C. H. Stranahan (8vo, $3.50); ‘Sunny Days of Youth,” by the author of ‘‘ How to be Happy Though Marned” (12mo, $1.25) ; 
“Stelligeri, and Other Essays,” by Barrett Wendell (16mo, $1.25) ; 
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THE WHITE 
CONQUERORS. 
A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. 


A By Kirk Munroe. Illus 
trated. Cr. 8vo, $1.25. 


“* A fascinating volume.’?—Boston Beacon, 


EVENING TALES. 


ands 


Ortott by JoeL CnanbDier Harris. 12mo0, $1.00. 
this 


Charming, new, original fairy tales, having jn : 
style. — 


THE MAKING OF VIRGINIA: 


The Sikh War, A Tale of the Conquest of the Punjaub. 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve, A Tale of the Huguenot Wars. 


A Jacobite Exile, Being the Adventures of a Young Eng- 
' lishman in the service of Charles XII of Sweden. 
Each crown 8vo. 


REEE CE: 
By Rosert Letcuton. [llustrated. Crown 8vo. 
150. 
“A boy’s book of adventure, in which life on the 


ay 


qj North Sea is vividly described.”—Hartford Courant. Mlustrated. $1.50. 
x SCRIBNER'S DESCRIPTIVE BULLETIN OF HOLIDAY BOOKS, also ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, containing works 
) by Frances Hodgson Burnett, H. H. Boyesen, Frank R. Stockton, Robert Louis Stevenson, Thomas Nelson Page, Edward Eggleston, Jules Verne, G. Ay / 
a Henty, and other popular writers, will be sent to any address. } fj 
anes d 
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And the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. By SaMuEL 
Apams Drake. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. \ 


*A valuable historical study. Well adapted to the) 
wants of the general reader."—Chicago Herald. } (| 
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The Christmas St. Nicholas, 


| now ready, is the most superb 
issue of a children’s magazine 
| ever made. Don’t miss it. 


ST NICHOLAS 


¥FOR- YOUNG -FOLKS$ 


CONDUCTED BY 
MARY: MAPES :DODCE} 
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SOREN 
THI UNION -SOUARE-NEW: YORK. 
‘TE FISHER: UNWIN- PATERNOSTER-S8-LONDON 


The New Cover of St. NicHoLas, 
first used on the Christmas number of 1893. 


| A beautiful gift-book for 25 cents. 


Soldeverywhere. A year’s subscription costs 
$3.00, and 1894 will be the greatest year in the 
| history of the magazine. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 E.17th St., N.Y. 


ENTIRELY NEW. 


MISS PARLOA’S YOUNG HOUSE- 


KEEPER. Designed particularly for beginners— 
who have just begun to keep house for two or three. 
How to furnish the kitchen sensibly; right way to buy 
food and care for it; preparing all kinds of dishes by 
economical methods; how to preserve fruits and vege- 
tables; easiest and best ways to do laundry work, and 
many other things of great importance. A plain book 
at Shao people. Over 400,000 Parloa Cook Books already 
sold. 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth (waterproof) . . « $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


Send for CATALOGUES of the works of 


Strong, Pierson, Cuyler, Thwing, 


Behrends, Dixon, Crafts, and Loomis, 
and other useful gift books, to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 


The Congregationalist 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 


still maintains a standard of Literary Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double column 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 
The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 


As heretofore, THE Livinc AcE will present 
in convenient form a complete compilation of the 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Com- 

leteness; representing every department of 

nowledge and Progress. 

4@-Copyrighted translations from the 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

Serial Stories of Exceptional Interest. 

Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life Cae the 
Reign of Terror, from the French of Paul Per- 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 

New Series, January Ist. 

The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
German novelist, will be begnn in an early issue. 

Other translations will follow. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 

For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber THE 
Livine AGE for 1894 and a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of the U.S. This is the best, and the only 
two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 

For $9.00, Tue Livine Ace for 1894, and the 
Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sheridan, U.S.A. 
two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 

The prices given above include postage on THE 
Livinc AGE only. 

These are no cheap reprints, but books pub- 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a set. 

8G No library is complete without them. 

Send for descriptive circulars, 

8G To all New Subscribers for the year 1S94, 
remitting before January 1, the weekly numbers 
of 1893 issued after the receipt of their subscrip- 
tions will be sent free. 

Published Weekly at $S.oo per year, free of 
postage. 

Sample copies of Tur Livine AGE, 15c. each. 

&a5- Rates for clubbing Tuk Livinc AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application, 


Avpress LEITTELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


DR. WM. M. TAYLORS NEW WORK: 


THE BOY JESUS 


And Other Sermons. Uniform with “ PARABLES. 
. AND MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR.” By same 
Author, Crown octavo, $1.75. 


Dr. Taylor, in the Preface, says: “In the providence of 
God I have been laid aside from the ministry of the 
pulpit, but there is still left to me that of the press;. 
and in my months of silence I have had great comfor' 
under my affliction in the selection and preparation for 
publication of this volume. 


4 hope also in this way to prolone my usefulness as 
a preacher of that gospel to the furtherance of which L 
gave my life at first and would give it again, only with 
more intensity than ever, if I had the opportunity.” 


DR. BROADUS’S NEW WORK: 


HARMONY of the GOSPELS. 


According to the Revised Edition. With Several New 
Features. By JoHn A. BROADUS, President of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary.. 
Square octavo volume, about 300 pages, cloth, 
$1.50. ‘i 

Dr. Broadus has taught the “Harmony of the Gos- 
pels’? to Theological Seminary classes for some BO 
years, his class the past session reaching 150. While 
carefully adapted to use as a text-book for Bible 
classes and teachers, ‘‘Harmony’”’ may also be read 
with ease and pleasure as a Life of Christ. It may be 
recommended to Y. M. C. A. classes for Bible study, to. 


Sunday schools, to theological schools, and to College 
and University classes for study of the English Bible. 


Bishop J. H. Vincent says: ‘*This ‘Harmony of the 
Gospels’ is the work of a master, and deserves a place 
in the library of every New Testament student.” 


A NEW MISSIONARY WORK: 


Alexina Mackay Ruthquist ; 


or, Singing the Gospel Among Hindus and Conds. 


By the Author of “‘A. Mackay of Uganda.” 12mo,,. 
cloth, $1.50. 

“Itis the life story of one of the brightest, most de- 
voted, and self-denying of missionaries, making one of 
the most delightful and instructive missionary books of 
the season. ... This volume has a certain connection 


with the previous work, ‘A. Mackay of Uganda.’”—Wew 
York Christian Herald. 


Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


ALC. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


51 East roth St., New York. 


In addition to the present features, The Sunday School 
Times will publish during 1894 a series of articles from eminent 
scholars on the freshest phases of Biblical research in the East, §€ 
and a series on the’ results and wisest methods of foreign mis- )¢ 
sionary work. Frequent mention will be made of new books 2 
suitable for the Sunday-school library, while maps and other illus- « 
trations helpful in lesson-study will appear from time to time. 

Each week’s paper will contain notes on the International 24 
McLaren, and Canon Tristram, of @) 
England; Professor Beecher, Bishop Warren, H. Clay Trumbull, }¢ 
Dr. Schauffler, Faith Latimer, and Julia E. Peck. 

This is a sixteen-page weekly paper, going already to more 
A high standard of excellence and an 
invitingly low price make this wide circulation possible. 


For 
| 1304 
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Or 


lessons from Drs. Geikie, 


than 150,000 subscribers. 


of two or more to separate addresses. 


The Smuday 


SUBSCRIFVION RATES,—5O cél..5 2 vear in clubs of five or more to oné address; $1.00 in clubs 
One free copy with every ten paid for in a club of either kind, 
$1.50 single copies. To ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Sample copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. | 


ROMAN AND MEDIEVAL ART. 
By Prof. W.H. GoopYEAR, With 150 illustra- 

tions. Library edition, 12mo, gilt top, $2. 

There is no more captivating study than that 

of the origin and developmentof the esthetic 
taculties and their expression in art and archi- 
tecture. In this volume, Prof. Goodyear, whose 
Style is delightfully simple and readable, has 
traced the evolution of Greek art through 
Roman history into the Middle Ages. The 
text is richly illustrated with pictures of 
famous art treasures. 


THE FOUR GEORGES. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, $3. 
The text is embellished with decorations, 
rtraits, and vignettes of beautiful design by 
r. George Wharton Edwards. Printed in two 
colors. Large 8vo, richly bound in buff and 
white vellum, stamped in gold, with wide mar- 
gins, flat back, rough edges, and gilt top. 


CALLIAS: An Historical Romance. 
By ALFRED J CHURCH, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 

Callias, undoubtedly the most important of 
Mr, Church’s writings, is pee originally in 
the United States, direct from the author’s 
manuscript. The novel is interesting; the plot 
is not subordinated to the historical matter. 


LOG OF A JAPANESE JOURNEY. 
By TSURAYUKI. 12mo, 50 cents, 

Translated from the Japanese by Mrs. Flora 
Best Harris. Twelve original photogravure 
illustrations by the Japanese artist, Toshio 
Aoki. Printed and bound in close imitation 
of the books issued in Yokohama, 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOR- 


EIGN POWERS. 
By W.E. Curtis. 12mo, $1. 

Mr. Curtis, a prominent official of the State 
Department, has prepared a book which treats 
in a popular way the relations which have ex- 
isted and are now maintained between the 
United States and the principal nations of the 
world. This is a distinct addition to American 
historical literature, by reason of its compact- 
ness and its combination of widely scattered 
material, 


ALL HE KNEW: A Story. 


By JOHN HABBERTON. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


THE GOLDEN CALF. 
By H. H. BoyESEN, 12mo, cloth, $1. 
Prof. Boyesen has left his favorite Scandina- 
ina ‘setae to tell a story of modern Ameri- 
can life. 


«x For sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


FLOOD & VINCENT, 
The Chautauqua-Century Press, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


Beautiful Books. 


EXQUISITE BINDINCS. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC; 


OR, VENICE, MEDI®VAL AND MODERN. B 
ERSKINE CLEMENT. The author describes the Grand 
Canals, Cathedrals, Palaces, Square of St. Mark’s, 
Bridge of Sighs, etc., with sketches of the romantic 


CLARA 


history. Illustrated with twenty photogravures. 1 vol., 
Bu 8vo, vellum cloth, illuminated in gold and colors, 
00. 


Uniform with above. 
GENOA, The City of Columbus. 


LILY OF THE ARNO; or, FLORENCE, PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


IVANHOE. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


The most magnificent edition of this great master- 
jiece of Sir Walter Scott’s ever made, 20 illustrations 
ts etching and photogravure; twelve are original etch- 
a by the celebrated French artist, Ad. Lalauze, 
printed on imperial Japan paper. The binding is 
stamped in gold and colors, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, in 
cloth box, $6.00. . 


ROMOLA. wy Geoncx Exor. 


This great historic story of Florentine life is produced 
in magnificent style with FINE PHOTOGRAVURES from 

hotographs. The paper, press-work and binding are of 
Ene highest artistic Ansys 2 vols., 8vo, white vellum 
cloth, red and gold, $6.00. 


Uniform volumes are: 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By BULWER. 
RIENZI. By BULWER. 


-AURELIAN, EMPEROR OF ROME. 


By WILLIAM WARE. A new edition of this standard, 
Ae fully illustrated with half-tone plates, 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top with cameo ornament, $2.50. Uniform with 
Aurelian. 


ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA. 


ROME OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY. 


THE PAGAN CENTURIES. By JOHN DENNIE. 

A faithful and graphic pen picture of the “eternal 
city,” Berens. the city as it now appears—with 
sketches of its history, its triumphs, and its reverses. 
Tlustrated with twenty half tones from photographs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 


_ This attractive volume com 
acting, and with the art as well 


The Congregationalist 


APPROPRIATE 


GIFT BOOKS. 


The Drama: Addresses by Henry Irving. 


With a frontispiece by Whistler. Edition de luxe, large paper, limited to 300 numbered copies. 
With autograph signature of Henry Irvine. One vol., 8yo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $5.00. 
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prises four interesting addresses by Mr. Irving, dealing with the annals of 
a8 with the traditions of the stage. Itis full at once of the enthusiasm and 


the professional culture which mark everything said or done b i 
i : g y the chief figure on the modern stage. The 
addresses, delivered at Oxford University, on the Four Great Actors of ee English Stage, will, we are 


sure, be read and reread by all lovers of the 
art. The work is enriched by an excellent ¢ 


By Anna Bowmann Dopp, author of ‘ Cathedral Days,” ‘‘Glorinda,”’ etc. 


higher drama, and b 
haracter-portrait of 


r. Henry Irving. 


Three Normandy Inns. 


trated by C. S. Reinhart arfd other artists. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


There could not well be a more charmin 
author has given us. 
grace, and tinctured the volume with the mello 


“A delightful volume of interesting short talks 
on the history and contents of certain famous or 
curious books. The chapters are colloquial in tone, 


Gossip in a Library. 


informal and chatty.”—Book Chat. 


By Matcom C. SaLramMan. 


Woman—Through 


With illustrations by Dudley Hardy. 


every one in sympathy with the actor’s 


Exquisitely illus- 


D g presentment of the stranger tarrying in Normandy than this 
She has seized all the artistic quality in her material, served it with lightness and 
w charity of the true traveler.”— Providence Journal. 


Love Letters of a Violinist. 


By Epmump Gossz. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25.| By Eric Mackay. 12mo, cloth, $1.25; three- 
New Edition. 


quarter calf, gilt top, $2.50. 


“Mr. Mackay’s lyrics are often sweet and true, 
and throb with a passion whose sincerity none may 


question.”’—The Dial. 


a Man’s Eyeglass. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“A very clever series of disquisitions on the subject of woman, her excellences and her foibles, by 
one who has evidently made a close and exhaustive study of his subject. The style is particularly light 
and happy.”—Boston Courier. 


The Little Minister. 
Auld Licht Idylis. 
An Edinburgh Eleven. 
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James Matthew Barrie’s Works. 
Sold separately orinsets. 8 vols.,12mo, beveled, cloth, gilt top, $8.50. Six vols., half calf, $12.00. 


Two of Them. 
A Window in Thrums. 
A Tillyloss Scandal. 


** Sold by booksellers or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


Lovell, Coryell & Company, 5 and ( E. 16th St., New York. 


“Books,’’ writes Mr. Longfellow in his diary, ‘are the cheapest of all our pleasures.”’ 


A. D. F. Randolph & Company anc). 


GYPSYING BEYOND THE SEA, 


FROM ENGLISH FIELDS 
TO SALERNO SHORES. 


By WiLit1AM BEMENT LENT. 2 vols., 16mo, with 
eighteen full-page photogravure illustrations, 
daintily bound in cloth, in a box, $4.00, 

The author travelled leisurely through Eng- 
land, into Wales, Scotland, Germany, and Switz- 
erland, and thence passed on through Holland, 
France, and Russia, to Italy. He shows himself a 
careful and thoughtful observer, who studies Nature 
and art and “things” more than people. He hasa 
sympathetic method in his sight, and a rare faculty 
of transferring to the reader a picture of what he 
saw and what he did. The whole work is in sharp 
contrast to the conventional book of travel. 


ACROSS FRANCE IN A CARAVAN. 
By the author of “A Day of My 
Life at Eton.” . 


An AccouNT OF A JOURNEY FROM BorRDEAUX 
TO GENOA, TAKEN IN THE WINTER OF 1889-90. 


With a map and fifty illustrations by John Wal- 

lace, after sketches by the author. 1 vol., 8vo, 

in ornamettal covers, $4.50. 

One of those unaffected chronicles of mild ad- 
venture in which an inexhaustible fund of spirits 
throws an air of charm over the recital of facts 


more or less interesting in themselves. The author 
travelled from Bordeaux to Genoa in the “ Escargot,” 
—a caravan or covered wagon. His wife went with 
him, also his collie, James, who was not by any 
means the least important member of the company; 
and all through the south of France and along the 
Mediterranean coast they led the blithest of lives, 
never permitting any mishap to ruffle their serenity. 


The Highway of Letters [Fleet Street, Lon- 
don], and its Echoes of Famous Foot- 
steps. By Tuomas ARCHER. Small 8vo, 
profusely illustrated, cloth, $2.00. 

An author who gathers the history of a thorough- 
fare so ancient, honorable, and literary as Fleet 
Street in London, deserves the thanks of every 
scholar and traveller. The book is a_ veritable 
arden of delights to the antiquary, and of gréat 
interest to every reader and student of English 
history and literature. The abundant and apt illus- 
trations add greatly to the value of the volume. 


Pictured Palestine. By James Nez, M.A. 
With eighty illustrations. - 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 
Dr. Neil, who has already published volumes 

on the Holy Land, in this book seeks, by pictorial 

illustrations of costume and of manners and cus- 
toms, to elucidate hundreds of passages of Scrip- 
ture. In this way emphasis is given to the text, and 

a new light thrown on the subject treated. 


Scotland’s Free Church. An Historical Ret- 
rospect and Memorial of the Disruption, with a 
Summary of Free Church Progress and Finance, 
1843-93. By JoHn BucHANAN RyLey and 
Joun M. McCanputsH. Small 4to, beautifully 
printed, $2.50. 

The origin of the Free Church is among the 
most stirring events of religious history in all the 
world. The work is beautifully printed, and con- 
tains the etched portrait of Dr. Chalmers, a reduced 
copy of Lorrimer’s celebrated picture of an ordina- 
tion of elders in the Scottish Kirk, and six other 
full-page illustrations. 


2 vols., 16mo, ornamental cloth, in box, $2.50. 

Sold separately, $1.25 each. 

No fugitive poem of late years has won a wider 
reputation than the author’s ‘‘Sometime.” This 
collection of her complete poems will be welcomed 
by a multitude of readers. 


Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey- By ArTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 
D.D., late Dean of Westminster and formerly 
Canon of Canterbury. Thirteen full-page pho- 
togravure illustrations after Railton’s etchings, 
and numerous smaller illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, in ornamental cloth, Italian style, $7.50; 
half calf, gilt top, $12.50. A new reissue. 


Historical Memorials of Canterbury. By 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean 
of Westminster, formerly Canon of Canterbury. 
A new illustrated edition, uniform in size and 
binding with ‘‘ Historical Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey.’ Six full-page etchings and 
thirteen full-page photographs of the cathedral 
and interior. 1 vol., cloth, Italian style, $6.50; 
half calf, $9.00. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail by the publishers on receipt of price. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. (Inc.), 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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When a Man’s Single. 
Better Dead, and 
My Lady Nicotine. 
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Advance, kndeavor! 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR DAY 
EXERCISE. 


As in previous years, the United Society ‘of’ Christian 
Endeavor will issue a special exercise for Christian En- 
deavor Day, Feb. 2, 1894. Ready about the middle of 
December. Send in your orders early. Price, sample 
copy, five cents. $1.50 a hundred, postpaid. - 


Christian Endeavor Year-Book 


and Almanac for 1894. 


Features: Christian Endeavor in the United States, 
England, Australia, India, China, Japan, the Islands of 
the Sea; also among the sailors, soldiers, Indians, in 
prison, ete. Every Endeavorer will want to read this 
interesting record of our work. Other features are the 
Monthly Calendar, Daily Bible Readings, Prayer Meet- 
ing Topics, general information, etc. 

Handsomely illustrated with over twenty cuts. Cover 
design'printed in two colors. Ready Dec.1. Price only 
10 cents, postpaid. 


Who Knows His Bible? 


A Threefold Game for Bible Scholars. 
History, Proverbs, Letters. 


An interesting and instructive game, in which a knowl- 
edge of the Bible and skill in word-building are com- 
bined. 

Just the thing for young people, to arouse an inter- 
est in the Bible and fasten Bible truths in the memory. 

Very simple. Intensely interesting, Price 50 cents. 


Official Report of the 
Montreal Convention. 


Full Stenographic Report. Illustrated. 


The Moctreal Convention ranks as the most practical, 
helpful and spiritual Convention ever held. The com- 
plete report is a mine of wealth to all Christian workers, 
tt makes a volume of over 3(\0 pages. Price 40 cents, 
postpaid. 


Our Mottoes and Berediction. 


For Framing for the Home or Chapel. 
* For Chris 


*“*Not to be ministered, unto, but to min- 
ister.”’ 


and the church.” 


3. ** We are laborers together with God.” 

4. **@ne is your Master, even Christ; and all 
ye are brethren.’’ 

5. **The Lord watch between me and thee, 
when we are absent one from another.’”’ 

6. ‘* Mizpah.” 


Lithographed in beautiful illuminated text, three 
colors and gold. Price 50centseach. Set of six, $2.50, net. 


Y. P. S.C. E. Book-Marks. 


1. Open Bible Design. 
celluloid tablet on ribbon with fringed ends. 


20 cents. 


Price 


2. C. E. Heart Design. <All celluloid. Steel-plate 
engraving of monogram and motto. Price 8 cents. 
&. HWeart’s-ease Design. Lithograph in colors. 


Price 5 cents. 


Flower Design. Steel-plate engraving on celluloid 
tablet on ribbon with fringed ends. Price 20 cents. 


Daily Bible Readings for 1894. 


Price $1.50 a hundred. 


Junior Daily Verse for 1894. 


Price $1.50 a hundred, 


The Christian Endeavor Badge 


is made in the form of scarf and catch pins, charms, etc. 
Just the thing for a Christmas or birthday present. 


Send for Complete Price-List, Free. 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
646 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Congregational S. Ss. and Publishing Society, 
1 Somerset Street, 
Fr UW blishers. 
BIBLES Teng aaee Ghaweriee 
Devotional Books Greatest 
. Theological 
miscellaneous BOOKS 


We supply any book, by any publisher, to 
churches, Sunday schools, students and the gen- 
eral reader at lowest prices. Special attention 
given to mail orders. 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society. 


Steel-plate engraving on 
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A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


The International Teachers’ Bibles. 


THE SMALLEST LARGE-TYPE BIBLES PUBLISHED. 


Following is a partial list of those who as- 


New Helps. sisted in the preparation of the new Inter- 
national Helps or Aids: 
New Maps. Rey.C. H. H. Wright, D. D., M. A., Ph. D., Editor, England. 


Fine Bindings. 
Clear Print. @ 
Minimum Size. 
IModerate Prices. 
The Only Teachers’ 
Bibles Having New 
Helps or. Aids 
Prepared by Both 
American and 
English Scholars. 


Rev. James Stalker, D.D., author of ‘Imago Christi,” 
Scotland, 

Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Rev. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeen. 

Bers pie Dunuing, D. D., Editor The Congregationalist, 

oston. 

Rev. A. R. Faussett, D.D., Canon and Prebendary of 
York, England. 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D. D., New York. 

Rey. Hugh McMillan, D. D., LL. D., F.R.S.E., Scotland. 

Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A., D. D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, England. 

Rev. J. B. Heard, A., Caius College, Cambridge, and 
ie eee Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 

ngiand, 

Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., Sunday School Journal, 
New York. 

Theophilus G. Pinches, M.R.A.S., British Museum, 
London. 

Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., President Chicago University, 
Chicago. 

Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 

Major C. R. Conder, R.E.D.C.L., LL. D., M.R.A.8., Eng, 


London Clear Type 
Edition. 


An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the International 


Bibles, from actual survey, by Major Conder, of the Palestine Exploration 
Society. 


Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with large, clear type, 


Nearly two hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text. 


durably bound, with modern practical Helps, new revised maps, and reason= 
able in price? The International Bibles answer the above requirements. 
Reference and 
Teachers’ Bibles, ranging in price from 30 cents to $15.00. Sold by all 
First-Class Booksellers. - Ask your dealer for them and take no other. 
Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


ee 


BSBDOS COOP 


360 0 00 Double ® Raition o any other 


MACAZINE IN THE WORLD IS THAT FOR DECEMBER OF 


"= COSMOPOLITAN 


MAGAZINE 22% 
The First Edition For PRICH, 

DECEMBER| 15 
oS 360,000 “Aagiae CHEN TS. 


Nearly 200 Illustrations. Double the Edition Mi A aa World, 


“AFTER THE WORLD'S FAIR,” 


PAUL BOURGET, 


MARK TWAIN, .- WM. DEAN HOWELLS, 


HOPKINSON SMITH, JOHN J. INGALLS, ARTHUR S. HARDY 
ROBERT GRANT, LYMAN J. GAGE, and others. © a 


ILLUSTRATED BY HOPKINSON SMITH, KEMBLE, HARRY FENN, F. 0. SMALL, ATTWOOD 
_HENCKEL, DAN BEARD, REINHART AND REMINGTON. 


The December Cosmopolitan contains what. is believed to be the only unpublished stor 
by GUY DE MAUPASSANT, illustrated by VIERGE. - i : r 


“Send us a Hundred Tons of Magazines.’’—The largest News Company order ever given, 
so long in advance of publication, for any magazine is as follows:—‘ NEW YORK, November 
9, 1893. Publisher Cosmopolitan. Dear Sir: Of the 200,000 copies of December number to be 
sent us, please send as follows: 127,650 copies regular edition, 27,250 copies KR. R. edition. 

Yours respectfully, THE AMERICAN NEWS Co.” 
If you are in the country where you cannot conveniently purchase from the news-stands, 


Begin Your Subscription with The December Cosmopolitan. $1.50 a Year, 75c. 6 Months. 
REMIT BY CHECK OR POST-OFFICE ORDER. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 6th Ave. and 1ith St., New York. 
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Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. 


THE BEST. 


The great success of this universally ac- 
cepted book brought and continues to bring 
many imitators into the field. It remains, 
however, the very best book on the subject,a 
great holiday favorite, at all seasons a 
popular work—a work, indeed, for almost 
daily household use. 

Of the new and greatly enlarged edition over 15,000 
copies have been sold. The new matter in this edition 
equaled more than 350 pages, making it fully one-third 
larger than the previous edition. Thetype of the whole 
work, including also the very complete index, was 
entirely reset. 


+ ; A Collection 
Familiar Quotations: 2+ Passases, 
‘ Phrases and 
Proverbs traced to their Sources in Ancient 
and Modern Literature. By JOHN BART- 
LETT. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00. 

This indispensable book should be in every 
library. 

No more usefyl example of persistent renovation and 
improvement of a standard work has been offered in this 
country.—The Nation. 


It may be considered to have reached its permanent form.— 
Boston Gazette. 


Most valuable, convenient, indispensable and altogether 
admirable.—O. W. Holmes. 


One of the few books that it is impossible to do without.— 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE WORLD'S BEST HYMNS. 


Introduction by Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL (Andover 
Theological Seminary). 


Forty Beautiful Pictures by Louis K. HARLOW. 


‘New edition, with Additional Hymns Printed at 
the University Press, with black-letter headings 
and rubricated initials. 16mo, cloth extra, with 
floral cover design, $1.50. Or in china silk, hand- 
painted, $2.50. 

Has already taken its place as a standard anthology 
—Boston Beacon. Deserves the attention of every book- 
buyer.—Public Opinion. The masterpieces in the entire 
range of bymnology are here.—Philadelphia Press. The 
selection is made with great taste and judgment.— 
National Baptist. ' 


The Newer Religious Thinking. 


By DAVID NELSON BEACH. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


We have seen nowhere any better answer to tke oft 
asked question, ‘“ Where shall we find a statement of 
the New Theology?” The title itself is an indication 
of the more than felicitous phrasing of the book.— 
Christian Union. 


LITTLE, BROWN & C0., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE NEW BIBLE FOR 


Preachers, Teachers, and Students, 


Varioram Bible with. Teacher's Aids. 


No more appropriate gift for a. clergyman 
or one engaged in Bible teaching can be 


found than the new Varidrum Reference 


Bible, with Aids and* Maps, .printed by. 


Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode,. on elegant 
‘India Paper,’’? bound in -best Levant “aud: 
offered at $15.00. 


A 12-page Leaflet, giving complete deeorinuess of 
this unrivaled ed sent free on. application to 


E.& J.B. ‘YOUNG & CO., 


12 Cooper Union, New York City. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps).' 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Bie Falls Off, Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 

. G. LONG & Co., 1013 Arch. St., Philadelphia, Pa. . 
euerete should read this little’ book.’ Athenzeum. 
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Brantwood Edition of Ruskin’s Works. 


With Special Introductions by Prof. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


847 
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This is the only edition published in this country with Mr. Ruskin’s consent and from 
the sale of which he derives a profit. The illustrations have been prepared under the author’s 
personal supervision, and the type, paper and style of binding are in accordance ‘with his 
suggestions. Each of the prose works contains a special introduction by Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton of Harvard College, explaining the purposes for and the conditions under which it” 
was written. The two volumes of poetry written between the ages of seven and twenty-six, 
with an appendix of later poems, now first collected from original manuscript and printed 
sources, are edited in chronological order, with notes, biographical and eritical, by Mr. 
Ruskin’s secretary, William G. Collingwood, M.A. The chronological arrangement of the 
poems—the author’s age at the time of writing being printed at the top of each page—illus- 
trates in the most interesting manner the development of his mind and style. The two vol- 
umes of poems have been copyrighted in this country under the new law, and the attention of ‘ 
the public is called to the fact that, by virtue of this copyright, we shall hereafter be the only 
publishers in this country able to supply Ruskin’s works in a uniform style of binding. 


All English editions of Ruskin now in print are kept in stock or will be imported at short notice. 


The Literary World, Boston.—‘‘In simple elegance this new edition deserves, indeed, to be ‘ap- 
proved by him,’ and, with the aid of Professor Norton’s introductions, it will undoubtedly commend itself 
to the taste, as wellas to the consvience, of American disciples of the oreat art critic who bas taught our 
generation so sound a gospel.” 


A full Descriptive Circular mailed free. 


We shall also be pleased to send jree to any address a 32-page pamphlet containing specimen pages 
of the new hymn-book, THE CHURCH HYMNARY, of which Rev. Dr. Lamson of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
writes: “It is a remarkable collection of hymns and tunes, and shows a compiler who has a genuine feel- 
ing for the requirements of sacred song. We are using with great delight the 650 copies received from 
you.” Rey. Dr. Horr of the Piedmont ¢ Cc ongregational Cc hurch’ of Worcester, which recently ordered 600 
copies, writes, “I believe that it will win its way wherever its merits are known, and Rev. Dr. F. D. Ayer 
of the First Congregational Church, Concord, N.H., adds: ‘I have not heard a single criticism with regard 
to it. We are perfectly satisfied that we made no mistake in adopting this book. »” Returnable copies will 
be sent free to pastors and music committees. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43, 45 and 47 East Tenth Street, New York. 


REDUCED pane on tan ake 


[he forum. 


‘sThe Leading American Periodical’’ 


DECEMBER, 1893 
Are Presidential Appointments for Sale?. . WILLIAM D, FOULKE 
Necessity for Immediate Tariff Reduction .A. AUGUSTUS HEALY | 
A Plan for an Automatic, Business-like Tariff . Hon. W. J. COOMBS 
Francis Parkman and his Work. .. .. . . JULIUS H. WARD 
Child-Study: the Basis of Exact Education . Prest.G. STANLEY HALL 
Israel Among the Nations .,........ .W.E.H.LECKY 
The Beginning of Man and the Age of the Race . Dr. D. G. BRINTON 
Need, not of “More Money,” but Better Exchange . T.G. SHEARMAN 
How to Deal with a Filibustering Minority.. JOHN B. MCMASTER 
‘Uses of Rich Men in a Republic. . . . , FREDERIC HARRISON 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “Views” on our History . WOODROW WILSON 
A Plan to Free the Schools from Politics . .. . Dr. J. M. RICE 
The Most Popular Novels in America . . HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Lasting Results of the World’s Fair. . ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 
The Fair’s Results to the City of vitoaeo . FRANKLIN H. HEAD 


r “S 
The size of THE FORUM will remain the same, and it is the largest 
American periodical of its class. Nor will its character, of course, in any 
respect be changed. It has never sought popularity by tape f front dignity oF 
by forgetfulness of its aim, and it will: “not do: so now: 


THe ForuM is now as ED as the magazines of mere entertainment. 


THE ForRUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, New YorK 
25 Cts. a Copy $3.00 a Year 
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New Holiday Books 


LORNA DOONE. 

By R. D. BuackmorE. The Only Complete 
fllustrated Edition. With 208 text Illustra- 
tions from original drawings by well-known 
artists, and thirty photogravure Illustrations 
of Devon and Somerset scenery, and a map of 
the Doone country. 2 vols., crown 8vo, full 
olive or old rose color silk, or white cloth, 
gilt tops, $6 00; or half levant morocco, gilt 
tops, $12.00. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. 


By Witi1am Brack. New Illustrated Edition. 
Highty text Ulustrations from original drawings 
by Ethel Isadore Brown, and as frontispiece a 
charming ideal head’of Sheila, the heroine 
of the story, printed in color. 1 vol., small 
quarto, fancy cloth, gilt top, $2.00; or half 
levant morocco, gilt top, $4.50. 


CRANFORD. 


By Mrs. GAsKELL. With an introduction by 
Rey. Brooke Herford. An entirely new edi- 
tion of this charming volume, with one hun- 
dred illustrations, including a colored fron- 
tispiece from an original drawing by Frank 
T. Merrill, made especially for the book. 1 
vol., small quarto, fancy cloth, gilt top, $2.00; 
or half levant morocco, gilt top, $4.50. 


JOHN HALIFAX (GENTLEMAN). 


By Miss Mutocn. A new edition of a story of 
which readers, young and old, never tire, 
with forty new half-tone illustrations, and a 
colored frontispiece from an original drawing 
by Miss Laura ©. Hills, made especially for 
the book. 1 vol., small quarto, fancy cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00; or half levant morocco, gilt 
top, $4.50. , 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


By CHARLES and Mary Lams. New Edition. 
A. pretty edition of this well-known classic. 
Illustrated with twenty etchings by the cele- 
brated French artist, H. Pillé. Etched by 
L. Monzies. 2vols.,16mo, half white vellum 
cloth and silk side, gilt top, $3.00; or half 
red levant, gilt top, $6.00. 


A THOUSAND MILES UP THE NILE. 


By Ameria B. Epwarps. With many wood- 
cut illustrations and twenty photograyvures 
from original photographs of Nile scenery. 
1 vol., 12mo, good type and paper, hand- 
somely bound in parti-colored cloth, $2.50. 


VIEWS AFOOT. 


By Bayarp TAynor. With twenty photo- 
gravure illustrations of European scenery 
and architecture. 1 vol., 12mo, good type, 
well printed on fine paper, handsomely 
bound in parti-colored cloth, $2.50. 


Fur sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of the price. 


Joseph Knight Company, 


196 Summer Street, Boston. 


Pilgrim 
Almanac 1804 


For Brpte SEARCHERS. No. 8. Price 
3 cents ; 100 copies, $2.00. In neat covers, 
6 cents; 100 copies, $5.00. 


A unique publication, giving a brief ana 
pointed text for each day of the year, 
with a blank space attached, where its lo. 
cation .(book, chapter and verse) is to be 
entered after it has been searched for and 
found without the aid of a concordance. 
This little companion has, by our permis- 
sion, been translated into the Spanish. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society. 
ee 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERD’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.: 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 59th year begins Jan. 
4, 1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON. , Principal, Norton, Mass. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must send stamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. Noone need lack education. 


—pervades the book.”— The 
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Dr. Miller’s Books. 


SILENT TIMES. A book 
to help in reading the 
Bible into life. 16mo, 
cloth, white back, gilt 
top, $1.00; white and 
gold, full gilt, $1.25; 
levant morocco, $2.50. 


Rev. 


“DEAR DR. MILLER: 
I have haat laid down 
our volume ‘Silent 
‘imes,’ having read it 
s through during the last 
mi) few weeks with ever in- 
creasing delight. And 
when one gives us with 
his pen such peculiar 
pleasure, it seems proper 
to return thanks; so, 
though unknown to you, I feel that I cannot lay aside 
‘Silent Times’ without thanking you with all my heart 
for the rich spiritual enjoyment which I have received 
= its perusal.”—Lztract from a letter from the late Bishop 
tevens. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. A book to stimu- 
late the reader to earnest and worthy living. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white and 
gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, $2.50. 

‘“ Rarely have we read a book of more practical value.” 

—Boston Home Journal. 

* Admirably adapted to the needs of the young, its 
reading cannot ‘fail to be of benefit in every home.”— 

Journal of Education. 


THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. Dedicated to those 
who want to grow better. 16mo, cloth, white back, 
gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, full gilt, $1.25 ; 
levant morocco, $2.50. 

“A strong, religious faith—honest and manly in tone 

Beacon. 

“ A most helpful volume.”—Boston Daily Traveller. 


GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WINDOWS. Selec- 
tions from Dr. Miller’s writings arranged by Eva- 
lena I. Fryer. 18mo, ornamental binding, with 
portrait, 75 cents. p 
“Not a page which does not suggest a thought which 

gives an impulse to a truer, better, richer, holier life.””— 

Boston Traveller. 


BOOKLETS 
GIRLS: FAULTS AND IDEALS. Ornamental white 
binding, 35 cents. 


“Short, sensible, practical, devout and interesting.’’— 
Congregationalist. 


“We recommend eyery girl to get a copy, or every 
mother for her young daughters.”— Advocate and Guard- 
tan. 

YOUNG IMEN: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 
mental white binding, 35 cents. 


“Thoroughly bright, readable and suggestive.”’—Neuw 
York Observer. 


“ The volume, though small, is one of great value, and 
eheald be in the hands of every young man.”—Morning 
Star. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


FOR PASTOR OR FRIEND, 


THE SISTINE MADONNA: 


A Christmas Meditation. By Amory H. BRADFORD, 
DD. Red line margin. Japan paper cover, deco- 
rated, 35 cents. 


TWO GERMAN GIANTS: ; 
Frederic the Great and Bismarck; the 
Founder and the Builder of German 
Empire. 

By Dr. JOHN LoRD, author of “ Beacon Lights of 
History.” Two portraits. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


General Review of the Men and Ideas of Four 
Centuries. By Dr. Jonn Lorp. 


Complete Narrative from 1492 to 1892. By Prof. 
J. H. PATTON, Ph. D. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $5.00. 


THE PILGRIM IN OLD ENGLAND. 


By Amory H. BRADFORD, D.D. History and Out- 
look of the Independent Churches in England. 
Crown 8vo, 362 pp., extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


THE INTERWOVEN GOSPELS 
and GOSPEL HARMONY. 


By Rev. WILLIAM PITTENGER. A continuous nar- 
rative in the words of the Gospels; interleaved 
pages showing the Harmony. According to the 
American Revised Version. Indexes, references. 
New ed. Seventh thousand. Cloth, red edges, 5 
maps, $1.00. 


BEECHER’S BIBLE STUDIES. 


Readings. from Genesis io Ruth, with Familiar 
Comment. Given in 1878-79, by HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. Edited from Ellinwood’s Stenographic 
Notes, by John R. Howard. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 


H. W. BEECHER’S WORKS. 


Twenty-two volumes. Sermons, Addresses, etc. 
-:His only novel, * Norwood.” Cloth, $1.25; paper, 
50 cents. (Send for List.) 


Orna- 


*,* All Booksellers, or 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York 
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The Atlantic 
for 1804 


Will contain, among other attractions, 


Philip and his Wife, a Serial Story, 
by Margaret Deland. 


This is undoubtedly the most important work 
of the author of “ John Ward, Preacher,” in- 
volving some of the leading problems in 
modern social life, studied very thoroughly 
and treated with admirable skill and grace. 


Short Stories, 


By Miss Jewett, Mrs. CatHErwoop, JoEL 
CHANDLER Harris, Mrs. WiaGin and others. — 


History and Biography 
Will be very effectively represented by 
papers from Captain Manan, Professor Mc- 
MASTER, the historian, Hon. J. C. BANCROFT 
Davis, Professor MENDENHALL and others. 


Literary History and Criticism 


Will be made attractive by letters of CoE, 
RIDGE and THOREAU, and by papers on en- 
gaging themes from Sir Epwarp STRACHEY- 
Professor KirrrepcE of Harvard, Professor ' 
TYRRELL of Dublin, and other very com- 
petent writers. 


Nature. 


Delightful sketches on the seasons and the 
aspects of Nature in Florida, Utah and Can- 
ada are promised by Miss THomas, BRADFORD 
TorREY, FRANK BOLLEs and OxivE THORNE 
MILLER. 


Educational Topics 


Will be treated with the care and thought 
due to their importance. This is regarded 
as one of the most useful parts of the work 
of the Atlantic. Articles.are assured from 
Professor SHALER, Horace E. Scuppmr, and 
others who are able to speak with authority. 


The January Atlantic 


Will contain the beginning of Philip and his 
Wife; Short Stories by Miss Jewrmrr-and 
Mrs. CATHERWOOD; a notable paper on Gen- . 
eral Armstrong, founder of Hampton Insti- 
tute; with other very attractive features. 
A new volume begins with the January 
number. 


‘VN. B. Now is the time to subscribe. 
TERIIS,: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free. 


November and December numbers free to new 
subscribers remitting before December 20th. 


Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. Remit by 
money order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


M 


CHRISTMAS SELEOTIONS for 183. Contains new 


songs and responsive readings. 16 pages, Price 5 cents per 
single copy by mail. 

JESUS THE NAZARENE, by P. F. Campiglio. A fine 
Christmas Service of Song and Readings for the Sunday- 
School, Price 5 cents a single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


of the same nature are :—‘‘The Gift of God,”’ “Gold, Frankin- 
cense and Myrrh," “Christmas Joy Bells,’ “Noel,’’ ‘Good 
Will to Men,’’ ‘‘Peace on Earth,’’ and ‘'The Christ of Bethle- 
hem.,"’ Price of each, fort single copy by mail. 

SANTA CLAUS MISSION, by Wn: Ross, with addi- 
tional songs by J. R. Murray. This is a beautiful new cantata 
that is sure to please the children of the Sunday-School. Itis — 
full of bright and pleasing music and is not at all difficult of 
preparation. Price 30 cents per single copy by mail. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


are ‘A Jolly Christmas,’’) ‘One Christmas Eve,” ‘A Christ- 
mas Vision,’ ‘‘The New Santa Claus,"’ “Santa Claus & Con 
tf udge Santa Claus,’’ ‘Catching Kriss Krlnglei “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake,”’ “The Waifs’ Christmas.’’ Price of each 30 
cents per single copy by mail. ‘Under the Palms” and “The 
Choicest Gift?’ are also suitable for Christmas, is not de- 
signed especially for the purpose. Price 30cts, Allof the above 
cantatas are intended for children, but in the fine work entitled 
“Bethlehem” by Root & Weatherley, adults will find some- 
thing worthy of their best efforts. Price so cents by mail. 

A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR, by Mrs. N. Richey and J. 
R. Murray This is a new and pleasing entertainment which 
is neither a cantata or exercise but has the characteristics of 
both. It is very entertaining and will no doubt meet with much 
favor. Price 10 cents per single copy. 

A OHRISTMAS REV RIE by W. L. Mason is an- 
other entertainment which has met with much success and ap- 
proval. Price ro cents per single copy, : 

THE WONDE . STOR yby Mary B. Brooks and 
G. F. Root gives the principal events of the life of our Lord 
while on erie in beautiful verses, Sox ; 
Pressive music. Price 20 cents per single copy by mail. 

The December number of the OMUSIOAL VISITOR” 
will contain anthems for Christmas and will b a very useful 
number in that direction. _ Price 15 cents copy by mail. . . 

Catalogue of Christmas Music furnished frée on application. ~ 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATS,— NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


) 
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SEND TEN CENTS 


For the 


| Most 
Beautiful 


Literary 
Annual 


Issued. 


With 90 Illustrations 


and numerous interesting articles by well-known 
authors. Bound in a special Christmas 
cover printed in three colors. 


The CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER for 1893 con- 
tains Special Articles and Reviews of the New 
Holiday Books by 


Lyman Abbott, 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, 

R. H. Stoddard, Laurence Hutton, 

Robert Grant, J.C. Yan Dyke, 
William O. Stoddard. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS are by 
Will H. Low, C. S. Reinhart, 
A. E. Sterner, Howard Pyle, 
Joseph Pennell, F. T. Merrill, 
E. W. Kemble, Reginald Birch, 
Palmer Cox, W. A. Rogers, 
and other eminent artists. 


William Winter, 
Noah Brooks, 


To all those desiring full information concern- 
ing new and forthcoming books, their nature and 
contents, the Book BuYER will prove invaluable. 
It is a complete literary guide. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Vocal Music. 


“Classic Vocal Gems,” 
SOPRANO. 


31 classical songs, represent- 
ing some of the foremost Euro- 
pean composers. 


“Classic Vocal Gems,” 
TENOR. 


30 classical songs compiled in 
one volume; a selection which 
few buyers could equal. 


66 s ” 
ClassiclVocal Cems, 
ALTO. 

33 carefully selected songs 
from the best foreign and 


American composers, including 
many notable triumphs. 


NEW 
MUSIC 
anya 


(Ni 
Diy 
0, 


“(Classic Vocal Gems,” 
BARITONE or BASS. 


24 songs, not too difficult, yet high class. Every 
singer will appreciate such a collection in one book. 


The Famous Classic Series: 


“Song Classics,” 2 vols. 

“Piano Classics,” 2 vols. 

“ Classic Pianist.” 

“Song Classics for Low Voices.” 

‘¢Classic Tenor Songs.” . 

“Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 

“Olassic Four Hand Collection.’ 

“ Classical Coll.” Violin and piano. 

“Young People’s Classics,” vols. 1 and 2. 

The above series represents 12 volumes of the 
se: music known. 


of the books by mail, postpaid, in heavy puper, B13 
ieee S, B1.253 “cloth gilt, ‘$2. 

Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Jacobs Pianos, 
Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos exchanged, 
or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
€. Haynes & Co., Boston. | 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
©. H, DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


Christmas 
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aA Aad ose: 


ee pun soNey 
SHO ON 


Bunyan Characters 


$1.00. 
Consecrated Anew 


CHISHOLM. 


School Work. 


Es 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Lectures delivered in St. George’s Free Church, Edin- 
burgh. By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D. D. 


e ° e e ® 


A Story of Christian Endeavor Work. By BELLE V. 
16mo, $1.00. - 


The Bible Teacher’s Guide .- ° ° 
Or, Methods of Work in the Sabbath-School. 
JAMES A. WORDEN, D. D., Superintendent of Sabbath- 
2 vols., paper, 25 cents. z : 


On Earth Peace 


J. R. MILLER, D. D. 
$4.00 per hundred. 
ee 


tions, 20 cents. . 


Address Orders to 


CANTATAS 
CAROLS 
SERVICES 


THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST.—A 
new Christmas Cantata. By Dr. W. HOWARD 
DOANE. Songs, Dialogues, Recitations. Only a 
few rehearsals needed 30 cents by mail. 


OUR SAVIOR-KING.—By the Rev. ROBERT. 


Lowry. A Splendid Musical Christmas Service, 
new this season. 16 pages........ 5 cents by mail. 
THE CROWNING DAY.—A service with new 
music for primary'classes, by Mrs. WILBUR F. 
CRAFTS and HUBERT P. MAIN....6 cents by mail. 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 24.—Contains a 


variety of beautiful Carols......... 4 cents by mail. 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME 
No. 4. Choice, fresh, simple...... 4 cents by mail, 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs. 
Send for CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS CANTATAS, etc, 


THE BIGCLOW &.MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


A NICE HOLIDAY PRESENT 


FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL IS THE 


Jeweled Crown 


Our New Sunday Schooi Music Book. 


‘\ FREE COPY to Sunday School Superintend- 
ents who have not had one by sending name of 
school and 10 cents to pay mailing expenses. 


Price in board covers, 35 cents each; $3.60 per doz.; 
#30 per hundred. Specimen pages free, Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


An Exercise for the Christmas Days. 
16 pages, price per copy, 5 cents; 


The Westminster Lesson Card - ° 
For the Youngest Scholars. 
every Sunday in the year. 
16 cts. a year, or 4 cents a quarter; Single Subscrip- 


The Westminster S. S. Library Herald 


Published quarterly. Contains lists of books and valua- 
ble information forthe S. S. library committee, the libra- 
rian, and all book buyers. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER 


1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Or any of the Depositoties or Booksellers representing the Board. 


‘ I. Christmas Gospel. 


I vol., r2me, 


° . 


. ° ° 


By Rev. 


Arranged by 


. . . . 


A colored lesson card for 
Published quarterly. Price, 


Sent free to any address. 


BUSINESS SUPERINTENDENT 


1893) Pilgrin Christmas Services 


HAZARD & TUFTS, Editors. 
tes 2 Naw service XXIX oa 
-GOOD WILL TO MEN:: 


The Regular Edition, Original Music, 16 pages. 
100 copies, $4.00; single copies, 5 cents. 

The Abridged Edition, Familiar Music, 8 pages. 
100 copies, $2.00; single copies, 3 cents. 


ALSO 
IV. Manger Child. 
IX. Child Immanuel. XIII. Coronation. 
XVII. Guiding Star. XXI. Holy Child. 
XXV. Good Tidings of Good. 


Price, 100 copies, 84.00; samples to superintendents, 2 cts. each. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND OHICAGO. 


BBS DW DDDWDSD®DBDDWDIDi 
Christmas Greeting— 4. . 
Prince of Peace—Infant 4 
Sing Birthday of our § 
King—Four Christmas eae 
complete with scripture r’d’gs, rec’t’ns and carols. 
Samples of any three 10 cts.; the four 15 cts. 
Cantatas:—‘‘Santa Claus, Jr. ” piano or full orches- 
tra acep’t: very fine; 30 cts. postp’d. “Santa Claus’ 
Vision” a juvenile cantata, ce er 30 cts., postp’d. 


Geo. F.Rosche & Co. 944 W. son st, Chicago, Ill. 
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silver, Burdett & Company. 


The Reasonable Christ. 
cE Dy EE EL a ete 9 TT LL 


The Revisers? Gree 
= 


and valuable a Ww 


The Congregationalist 


MCGLURE’S MAGAZINE 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 
On All News Stands. Price, 15 Cents. 


PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND: 
** Manliness in Boys,’’ by a new 


Aew and Standard Publications 


Process. 
An account of the Origin, Growth and Achieve- 
ments of the Boys’ Brigade, which is pervaded 


by large-hearted, gracious and practical human- 
ity. There will be other articles by Professor 
Drummond. ; 


CHARLES A- DANA: Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem Today. 


Notes on a Recent Journey. A clear, concise, 
graphic description by the Nestor of American 
journalism, the distinguished editor of the 
New York Sun. This article gives one the thrill 
of personal experience when Mr. Dana describes 
the scenes where Christ walked and retired with 
His disciples. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR AT 
HOME: 
A talk with the distinguished divine in his own 
home under the shadow of Westminster Abbey, 
recorded by Arthur Warren and illustrated with 
ten superb drawings from life by Arthur Jule 


A series of 


studies presenting the Christ of the gospels 
as One who satisfies the reason as well as 
the heart of believers. By Rev. Gnorce E. 
MerRILL. Price $1.25. 5 


$ *. 


k Text. A Critical 


Examination’of Certain Readings, Textual 
and Marginal, in the Original Greek of the 
New Testament: adopted by the Jate Anglo- 
American Reyijsers. 2 vols. By Rev. S. W. 
Wuitney, A.M. Price per vol., $2.50. 


Phe above-named work is a carefully pre- 
od, commentary on the Greek text: from 
ch the Revisérg.made their translation. 


congratulate yGu 6n-the production of so scholarly 

He. ¢1 have examined it with great 
ie YOU Have brought all students 
Reotions to you.”—Julius H. Seelye, 
‘ollege, Amherst, Mass. 


terest and ple 
he Bible und 
‘resident Ar 


ms 


institute: remeral History. By Goodman. > 
President ‘ ENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D.;| MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT: ‘A 


t 


Tyler, LL. 


Institutes of Economies. By President 
SS TE LT I CS 


t 


Labberton’s Historical Atlas and 
CE ESSER 


Select English Classics. 


The Elements of Psychology. By 


Studies in Ethics and Religion. Es- 


Inter 


convince those who have been reading without guidance 
ae the work is exactly what they need.”’— Boston Her- 
ald. 


, Principles and Practice of Morality. 


of ethies is 
tion and familiarity with historical ethics by any work 
yh we have seen.” —The Christian Inquirer, New York, 


schools, academies and colleges. 
giving full description of ali our 
Jree on application. ' 


‘for sale by all the leading booksellers, 


BOSTON. NEW. YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, |": 


Story of the Seen and Unseen. 
The story of a mysterious visitor, of divine in- 
sight, beneficence and exaltation. Similar in 
spirit to “A Little Pilgrim,” “ Old Lady Mary.” 

This beautiful story of,thrilling interest re- 
vives the impression of Christ’s bodily presence 
on the earth. It is a great. sermon and a fasci- 
nating story. 

STORIES by OCTAVE THANET, 

CONAN DOYLE, _. 

Portraits of Tennyson, Carlyle. Herschel, Lady 


Tennyson and others, the career of Governor 
McKinley, etc., are among the contents. 


LL. D., of Bro ‘n:University. Price $2;00. 


¢ “re 
“TI find the \‘Iastitutes’ most vital, stimulating,’ a 
a I in évery sentence.”’—Prof. Moses Coit 
+, Cornell, Unwersity. 


E. BENJAMIN “ANDREWS, D.D., LL. D., of 
Brown University. | Price, $1.30. 


“It is a book of power and movement.”—Boston Even- 
ng Transcript. ' 


General History. Royal octavo, 213 pp. 
i 
By Ropert H. LABBerton. Price $2.00. 


“The book is simply incomparable.”’— Alfred S. Roe, 
ate Principal of Worcester High School. 


In the January Issue appears: 


HOPE AND IMMORTALITY, by 
J.G. Whittier. ) 
A collection of unpublished letters by the great 


poet, revealing in a marvelous manner his faith 
and character and his views of Immortality. 


A THOUSAND MILES IN THE 
“CAB’? OR THE “ FLYER,?’’ 


MAXIM’S FLYING MACHINE, 


And a Dozen Other Articles and 
Stories. 


REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS: 


R. L. Stevenson, Andrew Lang, iF: 

A. Conan Doyle, Capt. Charles King, 

Bret Harte, John Burroughs, 

F. Marion Crawford, Rudyard Kipling, : 

Sarah Orne Jewett, William Dean Howells, , 

Thomas Hardy, Joel Chandler Harris, 

Octave Thanet, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Edward Everett Hale. . 


Edited with 
notes, biographical, historical. and literary. 
By Jamrs BaLtpwin, Ph.D. Price per volume 
$1.00. Excellent books for studying the im- 
portant branches of Evuglish Literature. 
Three volumes are now ready: ‘‘ Srx Crntu- 


RIES OF EncuisH Porrry,” “Tae Famous 
ALLEGORIRS,” ‘THE Book or ELEGIES.”’ 


Prof. Noaw K. Davis, of the University of 
Virginia. Scholarly, critical and exhaustive. 
Price $1.80. | é 


Says on themes pertaining to Theism, Inspi- 
ration, Christian Ethics and Education for 
the Ministry. ‘By President ALVAH HOvEY, 
D.D., LL. D., Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. Price $2.00. 


Notable Articles for Early Numbers: 


PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND 
AT HOME, by Arthur Warren. 


“An illustrated interview presenting the story 
' of Professor Drummond’s lite and work. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR 


Has written a powerful and inspiring article 
for an early issue of [cClure’s. 


“DD. L. MOODY: THE MAN AND 
HIS WORK,’’ by Prof. Druwm- 
mond. 

It is twenty years since Mr. Moody secured the 
co-operation of Professor Drummond, who has 
worked with him in Great Britain during Mr. 
Moody’s campaigns abroad. Professor Drum- 
mond’s most famous addresses were delivered 
at Mr. Moody’s Conferences in Northfield. 


oduction to the Books of the 
Old Testament. With analyses and nu- 
sctlte aA, ee 


merous reférencés to illustrative literature. 
By Rey. O. §. StEarns, D. D., late Professor 
of Biblical Interpretation in Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. “A book for evéry reader 
and student of the Bible. 12mo, cloth, price 
$1.00. 


“A very slight acquaintance with its contents will 


or Ethical Principles Discussed and Applied. 
By Ezrxiet Ginman Rosinson, D. D., LL. 1D 
late President of Brown University. 12mo, 
cloth, 264 pp., price $1.50. 


“Dr. Robinson’s exposition of the facts and philosophy 
not-surpassed in clear thinking, exact defini- 


15 Cents a Number. $1.50 a Year. 

The December and January Issues for 25. Cents: 

Can any Sunday School, Teacher or any Minister 
afford not to have these two issues ? eae 


S. S. McCLURE, Limited, 


743 BROADWAY, N. ¥. CITY. 
Church Cushions 
Ostermoor & Co,, ‘series 


\ 
Also a full line of superior text-books in all grades for 


Our illustrated catalogue, 
publications, will be mailed 


2 or mailed by the 
publishers on receipt of price. ~ he 


Nilver, Burdett -& Company, Publishers, : 


1105112 Boylston St., Boston, ~ | 


Correspondence Solicited. 


\ 


-|SEATINGS 


+ Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, 1%#.48%s ; 


7 December 1893 


RAY MOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston January 30, Febru- 
ary 20 and March 13 for Three Grand Tours of 75 
Days through the Southern States, 


MEXICO ano 


CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, Gal- 


veston and San Antonio. 


Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and : 


other places of, historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including Kight Days in the City of 
Mexico, a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera 


Cruz Railway and Two Days in Guadalajara. | 
In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, ° 


Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
visited. 


Monterey, ete., will be ‘ 


The return tickets may be used from California on | 


Any Regular Train until June 30, 1894, 
one of Ten Parties under Special Escort, witha 
Choice of Three Different, Routes. 


- 
Three Tours of Forty’ Days to Mexico, - 


or with any 


omitting California; Jannary 30; February 20 and Mareh ; 


tuary 14, 20 and 22, and March 8 and‘J13 
' Excursions to Washington: 
9, March 13 and March 30; to Leekout Mountain, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., January 9 atid 23 and March 13; to 
Richmond and Old Point Comfort, February 9; 
to Gettysburg, March 30. : 

Colorado Tours: Parties leave Boston monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 

The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven Weeks’ Tour, 


(&¥~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. : 


: RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 
Sunday Play- 


r: Oh, Mamma ! things. The 


lovely little ‘ BIBLE-TIMIE LADDER’ that will come 
apart! And the ‘PUZZLE CROSS.’ They’re only 
30 Cents apiece.’’ 


} California Excursions: January 9,, land 30, Feb-, 


Buy us the 


Scriptural history and meaning of Christmas strik- 
ingly illustrated; pleases and instructs children from 


four to fourteen. Designed by Mrs, Clara. Smith Colton, - 
author of “Sunday Occupations for Children” in-the - 


Congregationalist, and to be used in connection with 
these articles. Just the thing for Christmas presents © 


Send orders to “ Congregationalist,” 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
= ee 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lunes (erght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. a) 


Missionary.—A Swedish lady missionary, who 
speaks good English, thoroughly trained and experi- 
enced in house-to-house visiting, holding cottage meet- 
ing, etc., is open for engagement. She is devoted, reli- 
able, discreet, efficient. A valuable chureh visitor or 
missionary anywhere; doubly valuable in a communit 
where there are Scandinavians. Address Supt. M. W. 
Montgomery, Ravenswood, Chicago, Il. 4 


An Evening in Hawaii.—Illustrated lecture on 
the picturesque Hawaiian Islands, with account of their 
wonderful conversion to. Christianity and a comprehen- 
sive résumé of the present Hawaiian question. Suitable 
for church or lecture hall. Shdes for hire for mission- 
ary concerts, Send stamps for prospectus. Rev. F. H. 
Palmer, 50 Bromfield Street, Room 21, Boston, Mass. 4 
ee 


wae a UBULAR 
4 cent): CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here. 


Lighter in Weight 
Sweeterin Tone | 
Cheaper in Price .. 

> Thanthe ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full deserip- 
tion. a 


U. 8. Tubular Bell Co., 
=| Methuen, Mass. ~ 


CH T) R Cc H CBRRoE REN with 


folding & stationary seat, 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, ET. - + 
.PULPIT | FURNITURE 
‘COMMUNION. TABLES, 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


January 9, February - 


Halls and All Public Buildings: - 


Ulustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


ae 
4 
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A $4.00 Bible @rrérionmust 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Extraordinary Premium for 


1894 


We offer it FREE. 
“The Congregationalist’’ Teacher's 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one 
new subscriber with - - - - 


$6 


For $8.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to 
the new subscriber also. 


Or we. offer 
The Congregationalist for one year (to 


an old or new subscriber) and a copy 
of the Bible for - 3 : - - $5 


THE ‘* CONGREGATIONALIST ’? TEACHER’S 
BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 4+ x 6% x 1} 
inches. The text occu- 
pying about 1,000 pages; 
the “ Helps ” 500 pages. 

Type—a special size, very 

istinet, larger than 
peonperel, clear as Min- 
on. 


Paper—extra quality; 
thin and clear white, 


Binding—best French 
seal, divinity cireuit, 
round corners, leather 
lined, silk sewed, red 
under gold edges. 


The Helps—entirely 
new and unusually full 
and complete, edited b 
the most eminent Ameri- 


[ 
| 


eanand British scholars, 
supplemented by elabo- 
rate indexes; concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chron- 
ological tables, &c., and by many new maps. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 


THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell copres of the Bible, sent 
postpaid for BB.25. : 


The Congregationalist was established in 
1816 and has long been recognized. as the 
national representative of the denomination. 
It is popular rather than technical. It is a 
religious paper perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the whole family circle. 
a dull page. It does not use padding; every 
line is valuable and worth reading. Illus- 
trations of high grade are frequently intro- 
duced. The new form (magazine page) gives 
universal satisfaction. Liberal plans for 
the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 
than ever. Subscription price, if paid in ad- 
vance, $3.00. Trial subseription, 3 months, 
25 cents; 6 months, $1.00. 


to all new subscribers for 1894. 


The paper FREE for the rest of an 


your renewal and a 
new name with $6 


— and — 


Send 
Receive two papers and 


the $4.00 Bible. 


The Congregationalist, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 


It has not. 


A FORWARD LOOK, 1894. 
A Few of the Many Attractive Features: 


Pror. MArcus Dops. Illuminating papers, 
treating one by one the Obscure Sayings 
of Jesus Christ. 

Rey. JAMES STALKER, D.D. Four Articles 
on the Art of Hearing.’ 


(-H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, 

Srories by Bliss anys C. M. Sheldon, 

| Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
| Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and others. 

Pror. WILLISTON. WALKER. THE IIIs- 
TORIC SymMBOLS: The Apostles Creed, 
The Nicene Creed, The Augsburg Con- 
fession, The Heidelberg Catechism and 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, The West- 
minster Confession, Commission Creed of 
1883. 

A series of special service to young people in 
informing them respecting the great creeds of 
Christendom and of Congregationalism. 

THE MAKING OF THE BIBLE. Rey. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D. A series of articles de- 
scribing the origin and growth of the 
books of the Bible. 


This series, too, will be of value to young people. 


Mrs, MARGARET E, Saxasren, [prea and 


Mrs. Kate Upson CLARK, Fc en 
} Contribu- 
Rey. A: H. Quint, D. D., | _tors. 


Arps TO My CrrisTIAN Lirk. Semi-auto- 
biographical articles by Rev. Wm. Taylor, 
D.D., Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot and others. 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Suggestive to mothers and teachers. 

A SERIES OF PRACTICAL HEALTH PAPERS. 
By a Boston Physician 

Domestic Science. Short, helpful articles 
by Miss Anna Barrows. 


Pror. RicHarp T. Envy, ( 
Rev. Purire §. Moxom, D.D., 
PRES. FRANKLIN CARTER, 
Pres. W. 8S. Siocum, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH STUART} 

PHELPS WARD, 
Miss AnnA L. DAWEs, 
Miss Vipa D. SCUDDER, li 


The Contribution [ Prov. N.S. ce 
of Nature, Books 

eT Ne ne pee HAMILTON W. MABIE, 
Christian Expe- | PRor. J.C. Van Dykz, 
rience. L and others, 


Contributions 
on themes 
which each 
is peculiarly 
qualified to 
treat. 


VARIOUS REGULAR FEATURES, particularly 
Temperance News and Comment, Glean- 
ings from Our Mail Bag, Education, 
What Men Say, etc., will be enlarged and 
strengthened. * 


PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT: MEN © AND 
WomeEN, together with biographical 
sketches. This popular feature was in- 
troduced with our change of form, and 
has met with marked approval... It will 
be given increased prominence during 
1894. 

ILLUSTRATIONS, including pictures of church 
edifices, will be frequently introduced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Handbook Series. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, titles to be announced, will be published 
1 April, 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, 15 cents. Single copies, 4 cents. 
(=~ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _&) * 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST was the first to 
issue Prayer-Meeting Topics for the general use of 
the churches, and the first to prepare an annual 
Handbook, including the topics and other valuable 
matter. From year to year new and original fea- 
tures haye been added to the Handbook, and its 
value is this year mtich enhanced by the proposed 
publication of three other quarterly parts, to sup- 
plement the contents of the first number... Our suc- 
cessful efforts to meet a want which we were the 
first to recognize bave been more widely and gener- 
ally appreciated by the churches than we had reason 
to hope. They will without doubt continue the use 
of a publication which has behind it the editorial 
management in which they have already expressed 
their confidence, which devised the plan, and which 
is enlarging and perfécting it from year to year. 


Facts and Dates about the HANDBOOK. 


Our first HANDBOOK was published 1888 (44. pages), 
but for some time previous prayer topics treated 
each week in the paper were issued upon slips, 
also a brief statement of the Seven Societies, 

Daily Bible Readings introduced into the Hand- 
book of 1889. 5 

Creed aud Confession introduced into Handbook 
of 1890. 

Congregational Usages, 
and 1893. ’ 

History and Principles of ‘Congregationalism, 
1893. Glen as 

Suggestive Subdivisions of Prayer=Meeting Topics, 
additional religious statistics-and Congregational 


Handbooks 1891, 1892 


Jacts, Handbook of 1894 (68 pages); 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBQOK: for 1894 
(68 pp.). The 7th annual issue of this Jittle Manual 


contains-— 


aN 

Daily Bible Readings. 

Church PrayersMeeting Topics. 
Week of Prayer Topi¢es, 

Sunday-School Lesson 
7. P. S.C. B. Topiée res 
Congregational Statestics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S.S.and ¥. P. 8S. C. EB. Statistics 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 
¥. M. C. A. Statistics. 

Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 

Calendar for 1894. 

Missionary Statistics. 

Creed and Confession of 1883. 

Dates of Congregationalism. 

Organizing a Church. 

Church By-Laws. 

Councils— Organization & Rules 

20. Interesting Congregational Facts 


(<> 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 40 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 


SS Room 


Order early and send cash with order. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Semerset St., Boston. 


“The Congregationalist” 
%& SERVICES -& 


Issued semi-monthly. One complete 


service in each issue... Carefully pre- 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and & 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service® appears 
in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
immediately thereafter is issued as a 
eonvenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies, 1c. each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-1894, 25 cents., 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers 
3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. 
Eventide Services: 


5, Forgiveness of Sins. 6, Trust in God. 
7, Days of Thy Youth. 8, General Worship. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

Owing to the similarity of the testimony, we 
have not printed numerous reports of the in- 
terested congregations that used the first num- 
ber of the Congregationalist Services. 

The list of sermons on the Mountains of the 
Bible may surprise some of our readers, who 
have not realized how often mountains appear 
in sacred history. 

The use of the question box at the evening 
service gives a chance for the congregation 
to ask, if not answer, back. 

The Sunday Evening Club that is not con- 
tented with handshaking for its social duties, 
but looks after the social interests of the con- 
gregation through the week, is depriving Satan 
of some of his best opportunities. 

The idea of uniting in missionary services 
all the churches of our denomination in a city 
is a good one. It secures the advertising of 
the local papers, which carry new thoughts to 
many who do not come to church, and it cer- 
tainly does arouse a greater enthusiasm than 
for each church to have an isolated Sunday 
for missions. 

The fruits of ‘‘new methods” are encourag- 
ing. When a musical service is followed by a 
full after meeting and a reading-room is a 
means toward the conversion of fourteen men 
among the “‘ liquor element,’’ we need not fear 
that the agents lack spirituality. 

While interdenominational clubs have a 
recognized work, yet there seems to be no 
reason why a Congregational Club should not 
actively engage in church extension and mu- 
nicipal reform, 

As every action must have its reaction, so, 
perbaps, this period of ultra-organization is a 
preparation for the simplicity of the early 
church, 


° 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Moston and Vicinity. 

The Boston Superintendents’ Union, at its meet- 
ing last Monday evening, chose its officers for the 
ensuing year, the presidency falling to F. P. Shum- 
way,Jr. The question, How much singing and what 
class of hymns should be used in the Sunday school? 
was answered by Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., who 
gave a familiar, helpful talk. 


The speakers at the Forefathers’ Day celebration 
of the Boston Congregational Club, Dec. 21, will be 
Ex-Senator Henry L. Dawes and Rey. A. J. F. Beh- 
rends, D. D. 


Rev. E. N. Hardy has ably filled the position of as- 
sistant pastor of Phillips Church, South Boston, for 
more than three years, and has been particularly 
successful in all his work, Ata farewell reception, 
Noy. 27, he was given a valuable watch and chain 
and Mrs. Hardy a banquet lamp, by their friends in 
the church, chapel and branch. 


Through the efforts of Rey. Peter MacQueen, pas- 
tor of the Day Street Church, Somerville, a young 
men’s guild has been formed. The organization is 
non-sectarian, and any young man of good moral 
character, more than fifteen years old, is eligible to 
membership. Its object is literary and social enter- 
tainment and improvement. The meetings will be 
held fortnightly, and will consist of the reading of 
essays or the discussion of literary, historical and 
scientific topics, followed by a social. 


Massachusetts. 


Rey. A. G. Bale celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his pastorate over the church in Melrose 
by a historical sermon last Sunday. During this 
time the membership has been nearly trebled. A 
reception was held Monday night at the chapel, 
largely attended by neighboring ministers, as well 
as by the people of the town, and was followed ky 
short addresses in recognition of the anniversary. 


A memorial service in honor of the late Prof. T. C. 
Pease of Andover was held, Dec. 3, at the First 
Church, Malden. Tender and appreciative tributes 
to his personal character and attainments were 
given by Rey. C. L. Noyesand Prof. J. W. Churchill. 


About fifty Armenians, all men, gathered at the 
Jobn Street Church, Lowell, for religious sery- 
ices the evening before Thanksgiving. The mission 
worker, Mr. M. H. Hovhaunesian, preached in their 


{ 
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native tongue and two of the Salvation Army 
workers addressed them in English. It wasa unique 
service and full of promise, both for our own land 
and for the Armenians.—The Foreign Missionary 
Field Day last Sunday was seriously interfered with 
by the severity of the storm, with which even the 
electric cars could not successfully contend, and 
yet a missionary service was held in each of the 
seven Congregational churches and a good degree 
of enthusiasm awakened. The missionary speak- 
ers, Rey. Messrs. Hume, Kingman and Barton, had a 


peculiarly happy way of presenting their work, ' 


while Drs. Smith and Creegan called earnestly for 
the necessary advance in consecrated offerings, 
both of workers and of money. The union meeting 
in the evening was of especial interest and benefit 
and was attended by many Armenians, as well as 
the usual worshipers. 


The centennial anniversary of the Fourth or Pros- 
pect Street Church, Newburyport, and the tenth 
anniversary of its Y. P. S. C. E. have just been cele- 
brated. In the morning the pastor, Rev. G. W. Os- 
good, preached a historical sermon. In the after- 
noon there was an address before the Endeavor So- 
cieties of the city by Rev. D.S. Clark, D.D., and in 
the evening special memorial services were held, in 
which almost all the churches of the city united. 
There were addresses by Rev. John Pike, D. D., the 
blind patriarch of Rowley, Rey. D. T. Fiske, D.D., 
of the Belleville Church, and Rey. J. W. Dodge, 


while Rev. H. C. Hovey, D.D., spoke for the Old - 


South Presbyterian Church, from which the Pros- 
pect Street Church came out. Letters were read 
from former members and an original hymn was 
sung. 


The Barnstable Conference at its last meeting 
passed resolutions requesting the next State associ- 
ation to present as nominees for corporate member- 
ship in the American Board the names of ministers 
and laymen from within its own borders, on the 
ground that, while the conference has given thou- 
sands of dollars to the board, it has never been 
represented in the corporation. 


Rev. J. H. Yeoman, pastor of Memorial Church, 
Atlantic, is delivering a course of Sunday evening 
lectures on Social Problems from a Christian Stand- 
point to congregations that fill the church. Many 
who never came to church before are attending reg- 
ularly. 

The Worcester Ministers’ Meeting last Monday 
discussed The Liberal Movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church, Rey. Dr. Mix opening the topic. 
—Rev. W. T. Sleeper has resigned the pastorate of 
the Summer Street Church after nineteen years’ 
service. The church is supported by a fund left by 
the late Deacon Ichabod Washburn, and its charac- 
teristic work has been to hold a position for evan- 
gelical religion among a population largely made 
up of non-church-goers and foreigners. Mr. Sleeper 
has shown unfailing devotion in his work, besides 
securing the formation of the City Missionary Soci- 
ety and acting for some years as its superintendent 
Of the 389 received into the church by him but one 
of the original members is left. ‘Father Sleeper” 
retains his enthusiasm in spite of his seventy-five 
years, and the unfailing respect and affection of 
brother pastors and of many citizens, 


Maine. 


Rev. W. C. Pond, D. D., who for forty years has 
done a noble work in California, especially among 
the Chinese, was given a reception Thanksgiving 


Day at Bangor by Professor and Mrs. J. S. Sewall,_ 


Dr. Pond spent his childhood and youth in Bangor 
and was connected with the Hammond Street Sun- 
day school and church.—Somerset Conference was 
held at Skowhegan, where the topics considered 
were: The Church and the Keeley Cure, The Duty of 
the Church to Its Members, and What Shall We Do 
With Our Prayer Meetings? 
Vermont. 

During the past summer Rey. R. J. Barton of 
Salisbury has held services in Leicester, occupying 
the house of worship which has formerly sheltered 
adherents to many kinds of creeds. For a part of 
the time he was assisted by Miss Craven and Miss 


‘Clark from the Northfield Training School, em- 


ployed by the C.E. Union of Addison County. A 
council has been called to consider the expediency 
of organizing a church. The township has never 
had one of this order, and no church of any kind is 
now in active existence. ; 

Special services are being held in Coventry with 
large attendance and many conversions. Mr, A.J. 
Cameron is assisting the pastor, Kev. Lincoln Har- 
low, and the Methodists join in the meetings. 

The church in North Pomtret rededicated its 
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house of worship Noy. 23. The interior has been en- 
tirely remodeled at an expense exceeding $2,000, 
and horse sheds have been built. During the pas- 
torate of Rev. A. J. Smith, who supplies this church 
from West Hartford, the meeting house and parson- 
age in the latter place have been rebuilt at large 
expense. 

Rey. F. F. Lewis has canvassed the village of 
Hardwick, a place that has recently had rapid 
growth through the granite industry, and found the 
sentiment favorable to starting Congregational 


services. 
Connecticut. 


The will of the late Ezekiel H. Trowbridge con- 
tains these public bequests: to the Home Missionary 
Society of the First Church, New Haven, $5,000, to 
the Home for Aged and Destitute Women $2,500, 
to the First Ecclesiastical Society of New Haven 
$5,000, to the New Haven Orphan Asylum $2,000, to 
Yale Theological Seminary $5,000. 


The Eastern Connecticut Congregational Club has 
voted to disband. During the first four or five of 
its nine years’ existence it was carried on enthusi- 
astically and held many notable meetings, but of 
late it has failed to excite the interest it did at the 
start, and, its field being limited almost exclusively 
to Norwich, has proved too small to insure its con- 
tinued prosperity. The members present at its final 
meeting felt that the interests of Norwich might be 
better served by some interdenominational organ- 
ization with aims kindred to the Pilgrim Associa- 
tion of Boston.” 


A Young Men’s Sunday Evening Club has been or- 
ganized in connection with the First Church, Willi- 
mantic, Rey. C. A. Dinsmore, pastor, Its social 
committee has for one of its duties to plan for 
the social interests of the evening congregation out- 
side the Sunday evening services. 


Rey. J. 5S. Ives, pastor of the church in Stratford, 
is preaching a series of evening sermons on the 
mountains of the Bible: Sinai, the Mountain of the 
Law, Pisgah, the Mount of Vision, Gerizim, the 
Mountain of Blessing, Nebo, the Mount of Burial, 
Bethlehem, the Mountain of the Angel’s Song, The 
Mountain Pulpit, The Mountains of Galilee, The 
Mountain of Prayer, The Mountain of Deliverance, 
The Mount of Olives, Calvary and Olivet. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

At a union Thanksgiving service in Gloversville 
Rey. W. E. Park gave an address on Reasons for Na- 
tional Thanksgiving. He called for subscriptions 
for the relief of the destitute in the city, and the 
sum of $1,058 was raised before the audience left - 
the building. About $2,600 has now been raised in 
Gloversville for city relief. 


New Jersey. 


Rey. A. H. Bradford, D. D., of Montclair has be- 
gun a series of Sunday evening services on these 
topics: A Word With Our Society Leaders, Honest 
Work and Decent Wages—A Straight Talk to Both 
Employers and Employés, Social Parasites, The Out- 
look in Theology, Young Men and Old Devils, Man’s 
Rights and Woman’s Wrongs, The Outlook Among 
the Churches, Dangerous Tendencies in American 
Life, Christian versus un-Christian Socialism, Is Mar- 
riage a Failure? The Christian Law of Life, and 
Christ and Other Masters. 


THE SOUTH. 
Maryland. 


A significant testimony to the influence of Dr. 
E. A. Lawrence is the minute adopted, Noy, 27, by 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Meeting, Baltimore, 
from which we make this extract: ; 

His high-toned Christian character had won for 
him our tenderest affection and reliance upon his 
counsels and help. His study of methods to bring 
the gospel to the poor made him an authority upon 
the subject. His wide acquaintance with the litera- 
ture and work of missions made him a yalued lec- 
turer upon this theme. In his death we recognize 
the hand of God and bow beneath this inscrutable 
provdonee ye with gratitude that the Holy Spirit 

ad made him so efficient an instrument of grace. 

Rey. E. T. Root of the Second Church, Baltimore, 
is preaching a series of Sunday evening sermons on 
the Sins of the Times, with these subjects: The 
Wrongs of the Working Man, The Cause of Hard 
Times, Self-Indulgenée, ‘Hateful and Hating,” 
Fickleness, Indifference, and Unbelief. 

Florida. 

An interesting session of the South Florida Con- 
ference was held in the Winter Park Church, Noy. 
22,23. Rev. I. A. Pearce preached. The papers and 
discussions were of a high order. Genaro Hernan- 
dez was approyed to preach. His Spanish address 


- was translated by Rey. E. P. Herrick. 
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THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


Rev. Norman Plass has just closed an eleven days’ 
meeting in North Ridgeville, Rev. J. P. Riedinger, 
pastor. There were about fifty conversions, a ma- 
jority of them men. 


The Junior Endeavor Society of Hough Avenue 
Church, Cleveland, took charge of the Sunday even- 
ing service before Thanksgiving, holding a home 
missionary rally under the direction of Mrs. Nor- 
man Plass, who was formerly superintendent of 
children’s missionary work in Nebraska and is now 
amember of this church. aAt East Madison Ave- 
nue Church, Noy. 26, the evening service was given 
up to the subject of boys’ clubs. The Pioneer Ca- 
dets, a temperance military company similar to the 
Boys’ Brigade, attended in uniform. Mr. L. F. 
Mellen, a prominent member of Plymouth Church, 
and a member of the Bohemian Board and of the 
executive committee of the State H. M.S., has been 
engaged by the Citizens’ Relief Association to or- 
ganize the city into poor relief districts. He was 
for many years the superintendent of the city infirm- 
ary, surviving several political changes of adminis- 
tration, and his wisdom and ability in charity or- 
ganization matters are universally recognized in 
Cleveland. 

Michigan. 

The new building of Plymouth Church, Grand 
Rapids, Rey. R. M. Higgins, pastor, was dedicated 
Noy. 12. Its cost was $4,352 and the only indebted- 
ness is to the C. C. B.S. At the dedication there 
were greetings from the mother and sister churches 
and an address on the Worth of a Church to a Com- 
munity. 

Wisconsin. 

A new convention was formed, Noy. 21, consisting 
of nine churches in the northern part of Winnebago 
Convention. It is called the Northeastern, and all 
but one church were recently organized, an evidence 
of the rapid development of Northern Wisconsin. 
There are four Scandinavian missionaries in the 
new convention. The first sessions were held at 
Clintonville, Rev. F. B. Doe, pastor, and were deeply 
spiritual. 

The town of Bruce, through a generally signed pe- 
tition, has invited the missionary help of the North 
Wisconsin H. M.S. Secretary Grassie has begun 
religious services——‘‘The tent quartette,” with 
Evangelist Buswell, began work with the church at 
Antigo Nov. 26. 


The church of Eagle River is having exceptional 
success in reaching drinking men through the 
instrumentality of its reading-room, kept open all 
the time and located among the saloons. Fourteen 
men have joined the church during the past season 
as apart of the fruit of this agency. The reading 
room combines features of the institutional church 
and Salvation Army. 


Rey. S. E. Lathrop of Washburn has led the Young 
People’s Society in a novel down-town work. Every 
Sunday evening a song service is held in one of the 
halls, interspersed with readings and declamations. 
The children of non-church-goers, Roman Catholic 
families and some saloon keepers are reached and 
the house is crowded at every service. 


THE WEST. 
Towa. 


In the last two months seven church buildings 
were dedicated in the State, Secretary Douglass 
preaching the sermon in each case and each build- 
ing being dedicated free from debt. The last of 
this cluster was Noy: 26, at Little Rock. The church 
was organized in May, and has been under the care 
of Rey. P. B. West of Sibley, Rev. D. E. Skinner, 
pastor at large, giving his services occasionally. 
The cost of the building, with four village lots and 
furnishings, including the bell, furnace and assem- 
bly chairs, was $2,302, $802 being raised at the dedi- 
catory services. 

The church in Rock Rapids changes pastors 
without the loss of a service. Rey. G. G. Perkins 
preached his farewell sermon Noy. 12. The two 
Sundays following, Rev. W.B. Pinkerton of Waverly 
preached and was called, by a uranimous vote, to 
the pastorate. 


After securing Rev. W. E. Sauerman as their pas- 
torjthe Wayne people purchased a parsonage, pa- 
pered it, painted it within it and without, builta 
barn, and gave the pastor stores for his barn, cellar 
and pantry.—The church in Fontanelle, Rev. C. B. 
Taylor, pastor, improved its house of worship at a 


cost of $300. 
Minnesota. 


Oak Park Church, Minneapolis, where Rev. G. E.. 


Smith has just been installed, within two years has 
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built a chapel costing, with lots, $8,000, has secured 
a membership of eighty and a Sunday school of 175. 
——With the substantial help of the sister churches 
of the city, the outlook is now bright for Lyndale 
church. Enough money has been raised to save the 
building. 

The second church at Winona has been blessed by 
a revival, thirty-nine persons having united with it. 
—tThe churches at Brownton and Stewart have 
secured Rey. A. V. Suarez, better known as the Lon- 
don street preacher, to supply them for the winter. 


The Forest Street Branch of Atlantic Church, St. 
Paul, dedicated a new chapel, Nov.26. This chapel 
was the home of Lyndale, Fifth Avenue and Silver 
Lake Churches, Minneapolis, and of Bethany Church, 
St. Paul, and is now permanently located for this 
new mission.—tThe Congregational Club met with 
Park Church in the new house of worship, Nov. 27, 
and heard an address by Rey. G. H. Wells, D. D.—— 
Rey. C. J. Sage of Olivet Church occasionally uses 
the question box at the Sunday evening service. 


i Kansas. 


The Nickerson church made November a home 
missionary month, the cause being presented on the 
first Sunday and contributions being received at 
each service of the month. 

The superintendent of missions is preparing a 
map of Kansas, locating by blue and red dots the 
self-supporting and missionary churches. The map 


‘is large enough to be of service in addresses, and of 


such moderate cost that each church in the State 
will receive one free. 


A work of grace is in progress at Athol, services 
being conducted by Mr. Berg of the “ Pentecost 
Workers.” The hopeful conversions already num- 
ber fifty, including whole families. The Congrega- 
tional church is the only one in the place, and its 
building—recently enlarged to double its seating 
capacity—cannot accommodate the people attend- 
ing these services. 


In connection with fellowship meetings recently 
held in Stockton an all day session was held Nov. 
23: The topics considered were: Prayer for the 
Holy Spirit’s Leadership, Fellowship Meetings: 
Their Basis and Aim, Fellowship of the Spirit, 
Duties to an Indwelling Spirit, Consecration Ac- 
cording to the Gift of the Holy Spirit, and The Pos- 
sibilities of a Sanctified Church. 

Although the Hill City church is small and unable 
now to support a pastor it maintains a Sunday 
school, keeps its building insured and makes good 
remittances on its loan from the C. C. B. S.——Rev. 
W.R. Bair of Longton is preaching on alternate 
Sundays at Elk Falls to good congregations,— 
Union revival meetings are in progress in Oneida. 
Sixteen conversions are already reported. 


Nebraska. 

Thé church at Norfolk had accumulated a debt of 
$750 and it was proposed to pay it in three install- 
ments, the first coming Dec.1. The Ladies’ Society 
having pledged $50 and the Y. P. S. C. E. $50, the 
pastor, Rey. J. J. Parker, suggested that the balance 
be raised by one dollar contributions, and the whole 
amount was thus raised. 

The church ia Hemingford, situated in the part of 
the State affected by the drought, will be unable to 
secure a pastor before spring. Arrangements have 
been made for a series of meetings in which General 
Missionary Paske will be assisted by Rev. John Jef- 
feries. : 

The Sunday before Thanksgiving was Home Mis- 
sionary Day with the Fremont Church and the con- 
gregation made a generous response to the appeal 
of the pastor, Rev. W. H. Buss.—tThe church at 
Creighton gave Rev. J. W. Barron a farewell recep- 
tion, Nov. 27, and presented him with a fine gold 
watch, leaving tokens of remembrance for Mrs. 
Barron, who is still in England. 


PAOIFIO COAST. - 
California. 

Rey. J. B. Eddie, pastor of the Fourth Church, 
Oakland, is conducting a series of Sunday evening 
song services. Interest is good, and after meetings 
are well attended. 

Jee Gam, long and favorably known as a Chris- 
tian Chinaman, spoke reeently to about 300 people 
at the Sunday evening service in the North Berkeley 
Church, where the pastor, Rey. J. C. Robbins, is 
giving a series of talks on Christianity compared 
with other religions.——While Rev. David Wirt of 
Kenwood was at the World’s Fair his barn was 
burned and his house robbed. 

Sixty-six churches, with a total membership of 
5,000, are within the bounds of the association of 


Moos 


Southern California, the largest being Los Angelos, 
First. Pomona has had the greatest net gain. 


Since the Mills meetings the Y.M.C. A. of Con- 
cord, N.H., has flourished as never before. In its 
two departments, junior and senior, its paid mem- 
berships now number 576. Its present course of lec- 
tures and concerts is largely patronized. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 
rete William L., Rhinelander, Wis., to Ashland. Ac- 


cepts. 

Pers Walter A., Blairsburg, Io., to Chapin. 
ccepts. 

BROMER, Edward S., of Yale Seminary, to Bethlehem, 


DYER, Edward O., accepts call to Sharon, Ct. 
FAIRBANKS, Francis J., accepts call to Royalston, 


Mass. 

FINGER, C. F. (German Evan.), to German Ch., Daven- 
port, lo. Accepts. 

GARDNER, Nathan E., Lusk, Wyo., to Silver Creek, 
Neb. Accepts. 

HOUSE, Elwin L., Pine St. Meth. Ch., Portland, Me., to 
Attleboro, Mass. Accepts. Gi 

JONES, Ivan M., Beacon, Io., to Barneveld, Wis. Ac- 


cepts. 

JONES, John E., Oberon, N. D., to Forman and Rut- 
land. Accepts. 

JONES, Robert G., Paynesville, Minn., to Pres. Ch.,Shak- 

. opee, and Eden Prairie. Accepts. : 

KELLAR, Lewis H., Edgerton, Wis., to Lyndale Ch., 
Fo mcan ols; Minn, 

MORGAN, David W., Kingston, N. H., to Mason. Ac- 


cepts. 
OAKEY, James, Cresco, Io., to Zumbrota, Minn. Ac- 


cepts. 
owEn, ees M., Utica, N. Y., to West Pawlet, Vt. 
ecepts, 
See William B., Waverly, Io., to Rock Rapids. 
ecepts. 
SCHNACKE, Leon C., accepts call to Great Bend, Kan, 
SHAW, George W., Iroquois, S. D., to St. Anthony Park, 


Minn. 
SHIPMAN, Frank R., accepts call to South Ch., Ando- 


Mass. 
YOUNG, A. G., to Melville and Pingree, N. D. Accepts. 
Ora? moe T., accepts call to Little River and 
ase, Kan. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BROWN, F. L, 0. p. Nov. 28, Rose Creek and Tao 
eet Parts by Rev. Messrs. J. W. Marshall and C. 

right, 

MASON, Oscar H. L., 0. Nov. 28, Shell Rock, Io. Ser- 

Rey. M. A. Bullock, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. S. J. Beach, W. B. Sanford, G. R. Dickinson 
and J. O, Stevenson. 

NEWELL, Arthur F., 0, Vine St. Ch., Lincoln, Neb, 
Sermon, Rev. Wilson Denney; other Pare Rev. Messrs. 
Samuel Wood, John Doane and Lewis Gregory.” 

SMITH, G. Ernest, 7. Nov. 28, Oak Park Ch. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Sermon, Rev. G. H. Wells, D. D.; other 

arts, Rey. Messrs. S. V. S. Fisher, C, B. Moody, J. E, 
cAllister and J. H. Boggess. 

SMITH, J. Franklin, o. Nov. 8, Wescott, Neb. Parts yy 
Rey. Messrs. S. I. Hanford, M. J. P, Thing and J. D, 
Stewart. 

Resignations. 


AYERS, Walter H., Lebanon, Mo. 
EVISON, Albert E., Cando, N. D. 
NEWCOMB, Aaron S., Windsor, Wis. 

PARMELEE, William J., Cummington, Mass., to re- 
sume the practice of medicine. 
REED, Frank H., Lanesville, Mass. i : 
aw William T., Summer St, Ch., Worcester, 

ass. 
Dismissions. 


FRENTE: George F., West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., 
ov. 27. 


Churches Organized. 


ANTRIM, N. H., Nov. 27. Fifty-one members. 

HARTFORD, Ct., Danish Evangelical Emanuel e 
Nov. 27._ Twenty-five members. 

JACKSON, S. D., German. Eighteen members, 

PANASOFFKE , Fla. Sixteen members. 


Miscellaneous. 


CHEVIS, Ernest C., of Iron River, Wis., will return to 
England, his native land. 

DRAKE, Mary E., of produats, S. D., has been commis- 
sioned by the Iowa H, M.S. to take charge of a mission 
under Pilgrim Ch., Des Moines. 

HUSTED, John T., of the North Ch., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has accepted an invitation to take charge also 
of the church in Plainfield. 

WALKER, John T., has resigned one of his charges, at 
Plainfield, Mich., to take charge of the independent 
congregation at Alpine, in connection with his pastor- 
ate at the church of Alpine and Walker. 


THE HANDBOOK. 


While the Handbook this year is richer than 
ever before in its general contents, the old- 
time feature, the Prayer Meeting Topics, has 
been developed in a unique way. We repro- 
duce several topics selected at random: 


\ April 15-21. 
NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS FOR CHURCH MEM- 
BERSHIP. Mark 16: 14-16; Acts 2: 37-41. , 


What creed tests, if any? How far should personal 
habits be considered? Whom would Christ receive? 


May 6-12. 
WHO Is My NEWGHBOR? WHAT DOES HE NEED? 
Neh. 3: 23-30; Luke 10: 25-87. 


Is neighborliness a distinctively Christian virtue? 
Christ’s special interest in the poor and unfortunate. 


July 29-August 4. 
OuR ATTITUDE TOWARDS PLEASURES OF DOUBT- 
FUL CHARACTER. Rom. 14: 1-12; 1 Cor. 10: 23-33. 


What makes a pleasure doubtful or unwholesome? Is 
there a golden mean between unwise indulgence and 
entire abstinence? How would Christ act? 


August 12-18. 
BIBLE TEACHINGS ABOUT BIBLE STUDY. Neh. 8: 
1-8; Acts 17: 10-12. 


Should the Bible be studied as we study other books 
What sort of truth ought we to seek? In what senseis 
it infallible? 
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Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths vs twenry-fwe cents. Hach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


GOULD—In Andover, Nov. 30, Mary B., widow of Deacon 
Abraham J. Gould and mother of Deacon George 
Gould and Mrs. Rev. George -B. Safford, aged 94 yrs., 
9 mos. 

SMITH—In New Britain, Ct., Nov. 28, Mrs. Lucinda 
Hart, daughter of the late Dr. Samuel Hart and widow 
of William H. Smith, aged 73 yrs. - 


NEVER were the handsome china and glass tables 
in the various departments of Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton’s more attractive than this season. Their 
foreign buyers mean to excel any exhibit in this 
line in any American city. 


ARE YOU MARRIED?—It is the small annoyances 
that worry—sour milk over night, no milkman in 
the morning; no cream for the coffee; no milk for 
the baby. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is always ready for use. Obtainable every- 
-where. , 


Ivers & PoND PIANOS.—Convenient systems of 
payment now bring these beautiful instruments 
within the reach of all. Our stock of slightly used 
pianos will prove interesting to economical buyers. 
Write us and outline your wants. Entire satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Ivers « Pond Piano Co., 183 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 


MBXICAN TRAVEL INCREASING.—Interest in Mex- 
ican travel appears to be steadily increasing. This 
is not at all surprising in view of the marvelous 
growth of trade between the United States and 
Mexico. Another important factor is the develop- 
ment of such excursion enterprises as that of 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, who will take three 
parties. to Mexico the coming winter in special 
Pullman vestibuled trains, with dining cars, inter- 
preters and all the other first-class accommodations. 
The first party will leave Boston Jan. 30. A descrip- 
tive pook ‘will be mailed without charge by Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 


Stbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. = 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

‘106: Wall St., N. Y. 
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If PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
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printed upon the paper. If a. special receipt is 
wanted a.stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
1s a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
ziven at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. : 
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‘From whence shall my help come? 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 4.” 
An Order of Worship for the New Year. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


( Here may be sung an anthem by a choir when so desired.] 


MINISTER.—I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains: 


\ 


(Minister continues with the use of the 12Ist Psalm.] 


ProPpLe.— Let thy mercy, 0 Lord, be upon us, 

According as we have hoped in thee. 
PRAYER. (A brief extempore prayer, or the following prayer, may be said by the minister.) 
MInIsTER.— Let us pray. 


O Thou, in whose sight a thousand years are but as yesterday when it is past, 
and as a watch in the night, we bow our spirits before the mystery of thine eter- 
nity, and adore the love which visits us in our lowliness and with unfailing care 
sustains and blesses us as thy children. Thy fatherly hand has guided us and brought 
us to this hour, and now, on the threshold of a new year, we would commit our- 
selves in trust and thankfulness to thy good providence and to thy fatherly pity 
and love. Confirm us, we beseech thee, in the hopes and purposes with which we 
begin the year. Amid all the changes and losses that time must bring,-may we 
rest in thee who changest not; and as these fleeting days and years are numbered, 
one by one, with the past, may we think on the eternal years, and find our com- 
fort, our strength, our life, in thee. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.. 
RESPONSE. ; 5 


(This may be omitted where there is no choir.] 


Lord, we have wandered forth through doubt and sorrow.-_H®NLEY. 


HYTIN. (0G The congregation will rise and sing.) 


Great God, we sing thy mighty hand.—_UxBRID@E. 
We bring our years to an end as’a tale that is told. 


[Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Ps. 39: 3,.5-7, 12; Isa. 40: 6-8.] z 


But thou art the same and thy years shall not fail. 


MINISTER.— Hear my prayer, O Lord, 
And let my cry come unto thee. 


ProrLe.— My days are like a shadow that declineth _ 
And I am withered like grass. ‘ 


(These readings are continued by use of the following passages which are printed in full in the services as. 
published in pamphlet form: Ps, 102; 12, 24-26; Ps. 90: 1, 2, 4, 12, 17.) F ; 


HYTSIN. (iG The congregation will rise and sing.] 
O God, our help in ages past.—DUNDEE. ‘ 


My times are in thy hand. 


MintsTER.— Bless the Lord, O my soul; 
And all that is within me, bless his holy name. 


PropLe.— Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, 
And forget not all his benefits: 


(These readings are continued by use of the following passages which are printed in full in the services as. 
published in pamphlet form: Ps. 103: 3-5, 8, 10-17.) 


CHANT, (When this selection is not chanted it will be read by the minister.) 


1, Blessed be thou, Lord | God of our | fathers || and our God who turnest the | shadow 
of | night into | morning. 
2. Who makest night and day 
sleep not in | death. a ; eked aie 
3. Through all chances and changes | Thou a | bidest || and givest us | songs | in the | 
night. 

4. Lord, as we add | day to | day |\let us not | add | sin to | sin. 

5. Teach us to do the thing that pleaseth thee, for | Thou art our | God || and let not our 
days be spent in vanity | nor our | years in | sorrow. ° 

6. Cast us not away in the | tine of weakness || but be our strength and our | Friend. 
when | strength | faileth us. : 


| darkness and | light || and lightenest our eyes | that they | 


Redeeming the time. 


MrinisteR.— Look therefore carefully how ye walk, 

PropLe.—Not as unwise, but as wise, redeeming the time. | <; sphadigaeamele 
And he spake this parable; A certain. man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard ;. 
and he came seeking fruit thereon, and found none. And he’said unto the vine- 
dresser, Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and find 
none: cut it down; why doth it also cumber the ground? -And he answering. saith 
unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it: and 
if it bear fruit thenceforth, well; but if not, thou shalt cut it down. 
Who then is the faithful and wise servant, whom his lord hath set over his household, 
to give them their food in due season? Blessed is that servant, whom his lord when 
he cometh shall find so doing. - 
Wherefore be ye not foolish, but understand what the will of the Lord is, 

As we have therefore opportunity let us do good unto all men. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON. ; 


One thing I do, forgetting the things which are behind, and stretching forward. 
to the things which are before, I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the: 


high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 


the hundred-fold which -is promised to those 
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- HYMN. (i The congregation will rise and sing.) 
Another year is dawning.—_MENDEBRAS. 
- PRAYER. 


{ Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir.] 
(One sweetly solemn thought” is suggested as a suitable offering.) 


_ SCRIPTURE LESSON. 


ANTHEFI1,. (Choir.] * (Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation.] 
, ’ *Lord God, by whom all change is wrought.—ARIEL. 


ADDRESS OR SERTIION. 


As thy days so shall thy strength be. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 
. MinisteR.— Be strong and of good courage, fear not, nor be affrighted: for the Lord 
thy God, he it is that doth go with thee; he will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. 
PropLe.— With good courage we say, 
* The Lord is my helper; I will not fear. 
HYMN. 


((~- The congregation will rise and sing.] 
Standing at the portal of the opening year.—S1T. GERTRUDE. 
ASCRIPTION AND BENEDICTION. 
Now unto Him that is able to keep us from falling, and to present us faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceeding joy; to the only wise God, our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now and evermore. 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with us all. Amen. 
(The Amen may be sung asa response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
eomplete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 

1. Thanksgiving ; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The New Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of tes Youth; 8. General Worship. Address all orders, which must be accompanied by 
cash, to 


(I~ The congregation seated and bowing down, ] 


THE CONGREGATION ALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
* Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1893. 


WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, DEC. 1. 

Mrs. L. C. Purington presided, and her topic 
was, ‘‘ Thanks be unto God for His unspeaka- 
ble gift ’—the gift of life, pbysical, intellectual 
and spiritual, Mrs. Thompson related an in- 
cident of earnest, persistent prayer for a large, 
definite sum of money for a mission treasury, 
which was followed by gifts of twice that 
sum, A message was read from Mrs. Parme- 

_lee of Trebizond, Turkey, written Oct. 25, the 
day when the calendar suggested ‘Those 
working in the rooms of the Woman’s Board 
of Missions,’’ a message in Paul’s words, be- 
ginning, ‘ We give thanks to God always for 
youall.’”’ She also quoted her little daughter’s 
remark, ‘‘ You couldn’t write letters without 
the Bible;{could you?” and added, ‘ Don’t 
omit praying for me because my day occurred 
‘last spring.’”’ A message sent by Mrs. Mont- 
gomery of Adana upon the same occasion was 
read, a quotation from Browning, beginning, 

” How very hard it is to be a Christian! 


A letter from Mrs. Edward Riggs of Marso- 
_van spoke of the ‘‘ great source, of strength ”’ 
_it is‘‘ to know that one is remembered individ- 

ually and prayed for at home’”’; and one from 
.Miss Sheldon of Adabazar reported the suc- 
eessful reopening of the girl’s school after the 
summer vacation, in spite of cholera quaran- 
tine and other, hindrances. 
‘Miss Julia Gulick of Kumamoto, Japan, 
writes: “‘ The close contact into which we as 
‘missionaries are frequently brought with the 
‘true ‘aristocracy of goodness’ in our own 
country I consider a part, anda large part, of 
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rally be large. 


address on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


48 CANAL STREET. 


WHAT $2-°° WILL BUY. 


A Jardiniere, x ss 

A Rheinish Beer Mug, 

A Carlsbad Vase, 

A China Tea or Coffee Cup, 
A Chocolate Pot.. 


WHAT $5 -°° WILL BUY. 


A Worcester Vase, 
A Doulton Vase, 
A Teplitz Vase, 
An Umbrella Jar, 
An Tee Cream Set. 


‘ who leaye’ home ‘and kindred “for Christ’s 
sake.” 
Mrs. Warren of the Christian Mirror brought 
' an encouraging word from Maine. Miss Mary 
Susan Rice suggested prayer at noontide 
+hrough December for a spirit of giving, and 
Miss Child spoke of the cordiality with which 
the appeal recently sent out from the rooms 
‘» has been received in the branches. 


Ff CALIFORNIA.—New and interesting books about 

California, its climate and productions and general 

information, sent free. Address A. Phillips & Co., 
_ 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pages, 300 illustrations, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


IN CHINA, CROCKERY, GLASS AND SILVER. 
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Positive Proof 


OF THE POWER OF 


| Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
As a Blood Purifier. 


No form of scrofula is more dreaded, more 


| tenacious, or more difficult to cure than goitre, 


or swellings in the neck, often growing to 
enormous running sores. The fact that Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures this severest form of Scrof- 
ula, absolutely proves its great merit as a 
blood purifier. Read this: 


‘“GARNERVILLE, N.Y., April 17, 1893. 


“°C, I. Hood & Co., Lowell: Mother has derived 
such marvelous benefit from Hood’s, Sarsaparilla 
that she wants me to write about it. A year ago the 
grip left her with 


Pains Around Her Heart. 


and dreadful faint feelings. Then her neck began 
to swell and became yery unsightly, she could not 
keep anything on her stomach; she was rapidly 
running down and we were very anxious about her. 
We read of a case of goitre cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and she decided to try this medicine. Before 
she had taken one bottle the swelling began to de- 
crease; she continued with the medicine and has 
continued to improve till she has 


Regained Perfect Health 


and strength. She weighs.185 pounds and our whole 
family can truthfully say Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a 
blessing to mankind. We believe it saved mother 
from the grave. Miss GERTRUDE SLAUSON.” 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Constipation by restoring 
the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


Specially Planned. 


We recognize an urgent demand this year for 
a Sideboard with more complete arrangements 
and a more elaborate subdivision of space. 

To meet this need we have planned this de- 
tailed Board, having separate drawers for knives, 
forks, spoons, ladles, napkins, doylies, etc. 

There is also a wide drawer for table linen 
and a double locked plate closet. 
of the board fluted pillars rise to support side 
shelves, planned for A. D. Coffees with urn or pot. 

This Sideboard, while necessarily more elab- 
orate than usual, has been marked at the same 
price as the simpler and plainer boards, 
made arrangements to fill all orders promptly, as the demand for this pattern will natu- 


From the top ~ 


We have 


Sent to any 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


f SOUTH SIDE BOSTON 
& MAINE DEPOT. 


-WHAT 3-°° WILL BUY. 


A China Cracker Jar, 

A Pair Oil and Vinegar Cruets, 
A Spoon Tray. Cut Glass, 

A Doz. Cut Glass Tumblers, 

A Bonbonnieére. 


WHAT $ {'O WILL BUY. - 
_A Pair Bisque Figures, i. 

A Toilet Set and Jar,,: oe 

A Doz. A. D. Coffees, : 

A Woz. Dessert Plates, 

A Doz. Oyster Plates: 


ABRAM FRENCH COMPANY, 


89-91 and 93 Franklin Street, Corner Devonshire. 


@ 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 

The publication of the Wilson tariff bill has 
shown the business men of the country what 
they may expect as the most radical action 
possible of the dominant political party in 
changing the tariff. As protectionists would 
say, ‘‘The worst is now known.” It is al- 
ready very probable, evidences multiply, that 
the bill in its final shape will be much more 
moderate than in its inception. : 

The Wilson bill may fairly be allowed to be 
a broad step toward a total abolition of the 
whole protective system, although it is made 
up altogether in a way to afford protection in 
a lessened degree. Raw materials have been 
added to the free list and duties on mwanutfac- 
tured articles radically reduced. A few more 
such steps in the course of a few years and 
protection would disappear. The framers 
have apparently not endeavored to make a 
revenue tariff bill, but they have striven to 
simply do away with protection—as much at 
the first attack as they dared. 

It is quite remarkable that the new tariff 
bill has so far evoked so few bitter assaults. 
A few mills are reported closed in consequence 
of the apprehended losses through deprecia- 
tion of stock in trade and loss of protection. 
It is only prudent to look for more distressing 
events of that sort, and failures, too. The 
altered scales of prices where duties are to be 
reduced may result in losses sufficient to up- 
set many a firm which has barely struggled 
through the panic of the summer. 

Still the bill is vigorously opposed and criti- 
cised. It will have a hard road in Congress. 
Combinations of local interests are already 
heard of and will doubtless succeed in effect- 
ing many changes in the schedules. There is 
a hard and long job before this Congress over 
this tariff change. During the discussions, 
with the varying prospects, it will go hard 
with business, whatever may happen when 
the law has been passed. 

The states of Europe are staggering, many 
of them, under burdens of national debts, 
ever increasing and hateful, onerous taxes, 
from which there seems no final escape save 
through bankruptcy and repudiation. When 
the inevitable end arrives, who shall say 
what other evils will accompany the financial 
chaos? But the financial disturbances prom- 
ise to exceed in intensity any of the many 
great collapses of international credits which 
have so often startled the world since the 
South American bubble burst. Already Italy, 
almost a sixth great power, is in the toils. 
Temporary expedients may postpone, but not 
avert, acknowledged bankruptcy, but at what 


Money Will 
-— Double Itself 


in less than Io years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 

Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident _ 
Trust Co. ‘tones, Stes 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


RS SNE SITET SS a GOES a RE Ca 
Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
0 Building Association ate abebulativertoa: 
tures. Small and large deposits received. 
0 Particulars free. 


PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind, 


nd for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTERES 
O Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. »TACOHA, Wash 
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fearful cost. Americans may view these ap- 
proaching tornadoes with some degree of 
complacency from this distance, but the whole 
world will groan beneath the burdens of the 
losses to be liquidated and the paralysis of 
financial confidence, 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND, 


ANBTIONG PE CAD OGY cen eisiaie:sivisi«lsleinere'e'e sisisielelaiciels eters $2.00 
Two friends, Lancaster... 0.26. csc. sese see wees 
A Friend..... seeks hicls aiseine isin aisiaieteisinion rele wa emieteite 40 


In behalf of the frontier workers who will receive 
the Congregationalist through the generosity of 
these unknown friends, we express the gratitude 
which we are sure will be felt on being as- 
sured that they will continue to receive the 
weekly visits of the paper they have so long en- 
joyed. We have scores on our list who are waiting 
for a similar assurance. 
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DIVIDED FOR CONVENIENCE.—AIIl Boston women 
—the matrons and the maids—will be deeply inter- 
ested in a new and ingenious sideboard, which has 
a place for everything and everything in its place. 
The woman who abhors disorder should visit Paine’s 
Furniture Company’s warerooms, 48 Canal Street, 
this week, and see one of these sideboards without 
delay. She is reasonably sure to purchase one, as 
they cost very little and are a great improvement 
over the old style of sideboard. See advertisement 
on page 855. 


THE silver statue of Justice, which was exhibited 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition by the State 
of Montana, can now be seen on the fourth floor of 
Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s store. This statue, our read- 
ers will remember, was very widely talked of at the 
opening of the fair and was the center of one of 
the most interesting exhibits there. A splendid 
opportunity will be given for the next few weeks 
to the people of Boston and vicinity to see this 
$70,000 silver statue before it is taken abroad to be 
exhibited in Europe. 


Christmas Gifts. 


Our display of China and Glass, gleaned from the best foreign and American potteries 
and glass factories, is now ready for inspection and comparison in the following depart- 


Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor). 

Class Department (2d floor). 

Dinner Ware (stock patterns, 4th floor). 
Fine Lamps and Shades (Gallery floor). 
Jardinieres (Main floor).: 

China Bedroom Sets (Main floor). 


All values, from the low cost to the most expensive brands and decorations produced. 


Marked Down Tables on each floor. 


Never before was our stock so valuable and comprehensive as now. 
Patrons wishing to avoid the rush later can have deliveries secured at dates required. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


ments: 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamps, 
120 FRANKLIN. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1898. 
OCABHCARTP ARS tire scmcie voteecesence +++ -3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund..............00! +» 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Clai es — 880,941.78 
INGteBurplust..csgscosrcessen we oeeaene asecounee 1,009,548.33 

CASH ASSETS................. $9,116,182.11 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks. $193,631.78 
Real Estate..... 1,563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 

ESEALO. cease seca mmaniamaan acm nema a aaeaeeee ey 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

(market: valle) casstececscrenesctengecbes succes 3,578,455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands o 

AGEN eho. vreeeweess « Botte cieltivie teeidiemernectets/cite 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 


TOTAL................00...0..04--9,116,182.11 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN 
E. G. SNOW, JR., 


, t Vice-Presidents. 
Wier BIGELOW, } Secretaries. 


T. B. GREENE, 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries 
NEw YORK, July 11, 1893, 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


Sn 
DENVER and COLORADO. 


OL SERVICES are offered to those who 
hold mortgages made by insolvent Invest- 
ment Companies and to those who are dissatisfied 
with their present representatives. 

We attend to the collection of principal and in- 
terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 
city and State, care for real property, collect 
rents, ey, taxes, and in general do and perform 
such things as will best protect and advance the 
interests of clients. 5 

We can furnish references in most parts of the 
= East. Where the amount involved warrants it we 
= will make an indemnity bond if desired. 

Our wide experience in these matters, our knowl- 
= edge of real estate values, and our extensive ac- 
= quaintance in all parts of the State, enable us to 
= render most efficient service for a moderate 
= charge. - 

We solicit correspondence. 


= THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. 
BILLS iittala titi iit) 
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. pondence solicited. 


THE 


Clerical Mutual Association 


AFFORDS 
IFE INSURANCE 
AT COST 


to ministers of all denominations and to professors in 
colleges and theological seminaries. Organized in 1870. 
Nearly $400,000 paid to 1amilies of deceased members. 
Refer to Rev. A. E. DUNNING, Boston, Rev. Gro. R. 
LEAVITT, D.D., Cleveland, and many other members, 
who are Congregational pastors. For catalogue of mem- 
bers and full information, apply to ‘ 


G. M. TROWBRIDGE, Sec’y, 
94 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


8% Garatteed rui°%ara St0ck. 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 

$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western Mortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 
companies are finding 


The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 


the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages, looking up back 
taxes, rentiay and selling land... e Atlas Co. has ren= 
dered valuable service to many hundred investors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans where 
we personally know both security and borrowers. Corres 
L. H. PERKINS, President. 
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Jordan, Marsh 
A Brew A Si, 


Parlor 
Rocker 


It is upholstered on an oak frame in 
all colors of silk plush and tapestry. 
The rockers are properly adjusted, so 
as to give the chair that correct, easy 
swing. Ask its price anywhere and you 
will be told it is cheap at $6.50. 

This is but one—one from ten thousand—of our 
Holiday Furniture Bargains. Learn something 


about our stocks and prices before you buy else- 
where. It invariably means money in your pocket. 


TEMPLE PL ; NE , 
BOSTON. 3 CANES. 


UMBRELLAS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


We have manufactured specially for the Holiday 
Trade a large assortment of Fine Umbrellas, for 
Men, Women and Children, together with a yzood 
line of Medium and Low Priced Goods. Prices from 


75 Cts. to $25.00. 


We manufacture our goods and can give the best 
value for the money. 

Umbrellas Made to Order, Covered 
and Repaired. 


a y’ 
yi (ode t Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
x \\Compoana ieheaproading st LKUM\\ Goods will be carefully packed and satisfaction 
< ver-plated Corrugated Glass 


guaranteed. 


CHARLES E. FOSS, 


9 TEMPLE PLACE. 


_| BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. 8& Send for 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Catalogue. C. S. BELL & CO., Hillsboro, O. 

Established 1780. WHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 

Largest Manufacturers of GH iY RG St Cc H | M Es 

ULPIT fe dena 
REST ete METAL, 


we 
Sen 
WoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. aislogue. IMORE, MD 
27 SUDBURY ST. 


d for Price and G 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Boston, Mass. STHE VANDUZEN & TIFT ts Best Ingot Copper 


iantne ChUTCHES, 


y jhe ae etc, Satisfaction 

Sacsransets Catalogue 
d price list free. 

E BAILEY REFLECTOR co, 

aa 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


f 
SossaGO r 


il tl 


Send 5c. stamp ue new 100-page Cine ee Betke Pei nis AND. ch imc, ae 
A 
catalogue. at eee Patt Wheel und Friction Rollers. 


Best Work & Satisfaction Guaraurkeae ? leet Terms, ete., Free, 


OVER 
600 
MINISTERS 


Recommend Dr. Warren’s Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla 


Troches 
FOR 
COUGHS, Roti 
COLDS, 
THROAT TROUBLES, 
THE GRIP. 


A Box Sent by Mail on Receipt of 25 Cents by 


ee CAN MEDICINE oe 
~ “MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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M. R. 
| WARREN'S 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Excelsior Diaries, 
Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 
Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 


Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with Silver 
Trimmings, 


Gents’ Fine Pocket Books and Letter Cases, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 
Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Opera Glass Bags, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver and Pearl Penholders, 
Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 
Waterman, Wirt and Caws Fountain Pens, 
Cross Stylographie Pens, Pen Wipers, 
Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 
Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 
Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 
Silver Stamp Boxes and Pen Cleaners, 
Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 
Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand and Desk Blotters, 

Ivory and Wood Checkers, 

Backgammon Boards, Dominoes. 


Fine Stationery. 


336 WASHINGTON ST. 


Second Store Above Transcript Office, 


INCINNAT, BEL S OUNDRy: 
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, GEVUINE 
Bek WEST-TROY, YABELL-METAL 


walt CHIMES. Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & co. 
Manufacture hells of every description, single or chimes 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Rev. C. E. Jefferson of Chelsea, whose 
church is noted for its exceptionally delight- 
ful social atmosphere, told the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting how it is done, last Monday 
morning, in a brief, practical talk on The 
Social Life of the Church. He urged pastors 

‘to emphasize the duties of church members to 
one another even more than to the world, 
to induce them to call upon one another 
without distinctions of class, and to make 
the prayer meeting what it has long been 
called—the social meeting of the church. At 
.this gathering the pastor should keep still, 
training the people to talk familiarly together 
of their hard times and their good times in the 
Christian life. As a valuable aid to acquaint- 
ance he suggested the fellowship meeting, 
held the Friday evening after communion, 
when the new members are introduced and 
made much of. He also emphasized the im- 
portance of the church social, on which he 
would urge attendance even more strongly 
than on the preaching service. During two 
weeks’ special services in Lent his church 
held a half-hour social. before each meeting 
with great advantage. A church is not social 
till its members know, love and serve one 
another, The audience showed marked in- 
terest in the address and questioned the 
speaker freely at its close. In the course of 
his replies Mr. Jefferson paid a tribute to the 
value of ushers and deaconesses in discovering 
strangers and promoting their acquaintance. 


ee 
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REV. CHARLES A. KINGSBURY. 


Mr. Kingsbury died at Redlands, Cal., Nov. 23, 
aged 54 years. He was a graduate of Wiiliams Col- 
lege and of Union Theological Seminary. His pas- 
torates were at Marion, Mass.,and at West Winfield, 
N.Y. Born and trained in a Christian home, at the 
age of fifteen he joined the church at Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass., of which place his brother is still a resi- 
dent. Mr. Kingsbury’s preaching was eminently 
Biblical and evangelical. When prevented from 
preaching by ill health, as he often was, he worked 
in the Sunday school. He and his devoted wife 
could never do too much for the cause that they 
loved. He was a valuable citizen. He would visit 
the farmers of his parishes, and, being a scientific 
agriculturist, he taught them how to raise better 
crops. In Redlands he was elected by the temper- 
ance Vote of the town, and against a powerful oppo- 
sition from the saloons, to the offices of trustee of 
‘the town and member of the school committee. At 
his funeral the church was crowded with all classes 
of citizens, many of them coming from closed pub- 
lic offices and places of business to show their ap- 
preciation. of a life devoted to principle and their 
gratitude for services rendered to the city. 

Di eieilere ees 


REY. HIRAM EDDY, D.D. 


One of the most venerable and popular preachers 
in Western Connecticut has passed away in the 
death of Dr. Eddy, Noy. 30, at the age of nearly 
eighty-one, the last of a family of nine children. 
He was born in Pittsfield, Vt., March 17, 1813, and 
his early pastorates were in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvaoia and Connecticut. He was preaching 
in Winsted when Fort Sumter was fired upon and 
he immediately joined the Second Regiment as chap- 
lain, He was captured by the rebels at Bull Run 
with a gun in his hand and was therefore’ called 

. “the fighting parson,’? After the war he served for 
a brief period in connection with the A.M. A.and 


Quinine | 
Chocolates 


i 


A pleasing: and healthful confection, pre- 
pared to overcome the objectionably bitter 
taste of the Quinine, without impairing 
its potency. The Quinine is proportioned 
to each tablet so that they can be taken 
singly by children or in number by adults, 
as desired. 
Send 25 cents for trial sample box. 
CASWELL, MASSEY & COMPANY, CHEMISTS, 
New York City, and Newport, R.I. 


voice. 
Ely’s Cream Balm 
did the work. My 
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assisted in establishing the first school for the. 


freedmen. In 1867 he became pastor of a large 
church in Milwaukee, and later of another in Jersey 
City, but his declining years were spent at his 
home in Canaan, Ct., supplying meantime the church 
in Sheffield. In this long, varied and honorable 
career he won many friends and his death is univer- 
sally mourned. He leaves a wife and three daugh- 
ters. He was a brother of the late Dr. Zachary 
Eddy. 


REY. ALBERT F. NORCROSS. 

The church in Sherburne, N.Y., is greatly be- 
reaved in the death of its pastor, Mr. Norcross, 
which occurred Nov. 28, after a brief attack of pneu- 
monia:. He was bom in Rindge, N.H., April 11, 
1853, and, after studying at Appleton Academy, went 
to Dartmouth and graduated in 1878, and from An- 
dover Seminary in 1881. He filled pastorates in 
Shirley and Rockport, leaving the latter place in 
March, 1891, to accept the call to Sherburne. He 
was an ‘“‘all-around” man of great usefulness, a 
strong preacher and good organizer, interested in 
temperance and missions, and his loss will be felt 
throughout the State. He leaves a wife and two 
daughters. 


For Indigestion 
Use Morsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. W. W. GARDNER, Springfield, Mass., says: 
‘‘T value it as an excelent preventive of indiges- 
tion, and a pleasant acidulated drink when prop- 
erly diluted with water and sweetened.” 


ASK —— friends who have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
what they think of it, and the replies will be positive in 
its favor. Simply what Hood’s Sarsaparilla does, that 
tells the story of its merit. One has been cured of in- 
digestion or dyspepsia, another finds it indispensable 
for ,sick headache or biliousness, while others report 
remarkable cures of scrofula, catarrh, rheumatism, 
salt rheum, ete. 


Hoop’s PILLS are purely vegetable. 
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Wash your Hair 


(Sv) and head with 

SOE Pearline, and 

‘ see 

\ how 

aye jb re- 

Aa oA ‘freshing 

is and 

hy | ‘i com- 
forting it 


is, A’) Fearne 
shampoo, even if you don’t 
take it very often, will keep 
the scalp beautifully clean and 
healthy. Don’t use too much. 
Not that there’s any harm in 
it, but it'll take too long to 
wash the suds off, and you 
might grumble about that. 
Use your Pearline in the 
bath. You'll feel invigorated 
after it. It’s very much like 
a Turkish or a Russian bath 
—except that it costs almost 
nothing, and that you take it 
at home, without any trouble 
or fuss. 441 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 
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St. Louis, New York, 


Y 18 THE KITCHEN- 
——BRIDGET’S GONE, 


Because they did not use 


GOLD LUS7 


Wash in 2 Powde Y Everywhere. 


MADE ONLY BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., - - CHICAGO, 


Philadelphia, 


cold 


Boston, Montreal. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


I was so much trou- 
bled with catarrh it 
seriously affected my § 
One bottle of § 


voice is fully restored. 
—B. F. Liepsner, A: 
M., Pastor of the Oli- 
vet Baptist Church, 
Phila. 


A particle is applies into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or hy mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned. if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in Our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 


™ CALIFORNIA ana 
"e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


EXCURSIONS. 


{'Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


~~ _Saratoga Springs, New York. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circwar, 
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If You Have 


- Serofula, 
Sores, Boils, or 


any other skin disease, 
take 


AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA 


the Superior 
- Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


e HAY FEVER 
PAND ALL DISEASES LEADING TO 
~ CONSUMPTION 
Regular Sizes35¢& 75¢ 


More than_twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 


Colds and Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 
duction it has constantly won its way into public 
favor, until: now it is the universal decision that 
ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the 
BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 


Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


a ADE ONLY BY 
F, W. KINSMAN & CO., New York, and Augusta, Me. 
For gale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. 


Loe rOSt VRVBOVIOVO 
“WORTH 4 GUINEA A Box.” 


CH 
EPILLS 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


‘A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 


Indigestion, Wantof Appetite, Fullness 
after Meals, Vomitings, Sickness of 
the Stomach, Bilious or Liver Com- 
plaints, Sick Headache, Cold Chills, 
Flushingsof Heat, Lowness of Spir- 
its, and All Nervous Affections. 

Tocure these complaints we must remove 
the cause. The principal cause is generally 
to be found in the stomach and liver; put 
these two organs right and all will be well, Krom 
two to four Pills twice a day for a short time 
will remove the evil, and restore the sufferer 
to sound and lasting health. 

Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 

New York Depot, 365 Canal st. Pe 
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WHAT IS SAID ABOUT THE OON- 
GREGATIONALIST SERVICES, 


“T am delighted with your plan. It should be 
welcomed universally.”—A New England Pastor. 


Another pastor writes: ‘ They suit me to a ‘T.’” 


“T think the arrangement is as near perfection as 
you can come without absolutely reaching it.” 


“From my study I have this evening listened to 
the choir preparing the music (No. 1) and I am satis- 
fied that it is a great success. We have, through 
our Young Men’s Club, prepared such services 
weekly since April 1,and,have some knowledge of 
what is required in a service that has‘go’ init as 
well as dignity and a worshipful spirit. Your sery- 
ice has them all.” 

‘““My praise of this service (No. 1) is unstinted, 
both as to contents and mechanical execution.”’— 
Pastor Union Congregationat Church, Providence. 


“We have this evening used your Service of 
Thanksgiving with peculiar satisfaction. Please 
send me at once 225 copies of No. 2.”—Another Prov- 
idence, R. I., Pastor. 

“We have used No. 1 with great pleasure and 
profit. I have been accustomed to hold such a 
service monthly for several years, with a program 
of my own, and always with good interest. Your 


services are THE VERY BEST I have ever seen and’ 


our people were much pleased. You cannot fail to 
be successful in your good efforts to aid the evéning 
services in the churches.”’— 4 New England Pastor. 

“The best of its kind. Heartily enjoyed by our 
people.”—Another New England Pastor. 

“ We used No. 1 last evening and there were twice 
as many present as we usually have in the even- 
ing. It far surpassed my expectations.”—4A Maine 
Pastor. ; 

‘Our people enjoyed your Thanksgiving Service 
so much yesterday that I hasten to order for Christ- 
mas. You certainly deserve the thanks of all for 
providing us with a series of such rich, and at the 
same time practical, services at the low price 
asked.’’—Zast Windsor, Ct. 

‘“‘ We like the Thanksgiving Service so well that I 
think we will try the Forefathers’ Day Service. 
Send 200.”’-—Lewiston, Me. 

“Your Thanksgiving Service is a big success; my 
congratulations. Iam glad you aré to continue.”— 
Massachusetts. 

“T used the Thanksgiving Service last Sunday 
evening, to the delight and profit of all the congre- 
gation.”—Rockjord, Ill. 

“ We used your Thanksgiving Service last evening 
and enjoyed it very much. I presume we shall use 
most of those you plan to publish, as our Men’s Sun- 
day Evening Club, just started, seems inclined to 
take them up, alternating with a printed program 
of their own.”— Wisconsin. 

‘“ Admirable in contents and in execution. I an- 
ticipate an increased attendance at our evening 
service.’—New Whatcom, Wn. 

“Your ‘Thanksgiving Praise Service’ was a suc- 
cess with us. We hada juli house and an interested 
congregation from beginning to end. I spoke just 
twelve minutes on the first four lines of the service. 
... The people took the text home with them in 
the leaflets. I shall be glad to use more of these 
Services. hey strike me as’ being wisely planned, 
Tich in Scripture truths, dignified, and, above all 
‘just long enough.” Michigan Pastor, pre 
|= Connecticut pastor writes to thé editor of the 
Services: You have put our churches and us pas- 
fors under obligation to you for editing these Con- 
gregationalist Services, which promise to be so 
good. used No.1, the Service of Thanksgiving, in 
my church last Sunday evening, and found not only 
a much larger audience than usual attracted but an 
evidently increased interest. _We shall, 1 think, use 
nearly or quite all of the series. It is worth much 
to have an order of evening worship of this sort, of 
good tone, and, at the same time, popular._It gives 
me pleasure to add my thanks to those of many 
others.” : 

“Send 1,000 ‘Forefathers’ Day’ (No. 2) and 1,000 
‘Christmastide’ (No. 3) Congregationalist Services. 
The Thanksgiving Service was received in time and 
was very Satistactory. —First Church, Oakland, 

“Today at alarge union meeting, witha big choral 
union, we used the Thanksgiving leaflets. Every- 
body was delighted.’’—Nebraska. : 

«Your Thanksgiving Service was fine and the peo- 
ple enjoyed it very much. Hope it will be a perma- 
nent feature in your work.” 
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E ELECTROPOISE | 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever the 
Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 


Its Success is Unequalled. 


Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


: REV. Lee Ae 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, 


BoswokR TH, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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was limited 
to-easing = 
CW OS Ge lat a 
advanced in consumption. 
Science soon discovered in 
it the prevention and cure of 
consumption. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil ‘with Hypo- 
phosphites of lime and soda 
has rendered the oil more 
effective, easy of digestion 
and pleasant to the taste. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 


What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, und beau. 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, and Hair of Infants and 
Children, the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES willdo. They 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other painful and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutely pure, 
agreeable, and unfailing, 
they appeal te mothers £3 the best skin purifiers 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your chi'7ren years of mental as well as phys- 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to bodily torture.’ Cures made in childhood 
are speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- 
where. PoTTER Dru@ AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston 
4a-* All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair’? free. 


BABYS 


Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicora Soap. Absolutely puree 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, : 


pHip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains an@ 
Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the first and only pain-killing plaster. 


' COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


se 


YGEN CO. 


U S. COMPOUND O 


Main Ofiice, 37 Pearl Street, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


It is with great pleasure that we are able to 


present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such | 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly 


the same treatment as they would if they were able 
to visit our office daily. | 
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) 
' 
Send for Circulars. \ 


DYSPEPSIA.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 


Cure. What Yood to eat; what food to avoid. By 
Joun H MCALYIN, Lowell, Mass... Mailed free. 


ASTHMA @NASAL CATARRH CURED 


By Dr. B.W. Hair’s Asthma Cure and Catarrh Spe= 
cific. Only known unfailing permanent cure. 
I send treatise free. B. W. Mair, Cincinnadi, O. 


RUSSE ‘on 30 DaysTrial 


Easy, durable and 
Se cheap. A radical 
cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue, 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
areinserted without charge. The price for publishing-such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 1l, 
10 A.M. Subject: Some Phases of Congregationalism in 
the West. Speaker, Rev. Smith Baker, D. D. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1l A.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
sregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Con: rega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
3. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston, Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
con ° 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
OlETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Conc. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Coneresouons! House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. ©. A, Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either_of the above offices, or to 
a W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ty. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Societ: 
and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL, RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
Blea rahe Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the “ Trus’ees of the National Councii Of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States” (a body cor- 
borate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. §. Nickerson; furnishes-loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
vheir families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthl magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street, 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and. re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Copercentionst House. a 

Rev, ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA S. SNOW, Correspondin Secretary. 
Gongregationa House, Boston, 


AMERIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temver- 
ance homes and peer as. nouses in 1eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 


“GLOBE” Gem CABINET 


Antique Oak, 
Library Finish, 
Oxidized Brass 

Trimmings 
and Lock. 


Three Files, 
4 full letter size. 


Capacity, 

2,500 Letters 

‘ or Papers. 

A HANDSOME 
PRESENT. 

Price, $6.00 net, with rubber casters. 

SIZE—14 inches high, 104 in. wide, 13 in. deep. 

WM. A. CARRIE & co., 

Ww. Fes BANK STATIONERS, 

Letter File Dept. 46 Oliver St., Boston. 


Pamphlet Cases, Cloth Front, 50 Cents Each. 
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sels; publishes the 
and Life Boat. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicitea, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W: C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. Sruraus, Z’reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “T give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D.D., No.1 Beacon Street. Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address Box 1432. 


saunas 


CONSUMPTION. 

New HAVEN, Cr., Sept. 14. 
Dear Sirs: After being treated by several physi- 
cians for throat and lung trouble, and pronounced 
a case of incurable consumption, my sister used 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam. She has taken four 
bottles, her cough is growing less frequent and she 
feels much stronger. We seea great improvement 
every day. She has gained six pounds already, and 

we are all feeling quite hopeful. 
Mrs. M. B. SHAW. 


Whiting’s Fine Stationery. 


One wishing to com- 
ply with all the de- 
mands of polite so- 
ciety will be careful 
that one’s writing 
papers be entirely 
correct. Whiting’s 
Stationery is the 
standard form for 
correspondence These papers are the most 
elegant made. ‘Come in rough or smooth 
finish and all the fashionable tints and sizes. 

Sold by all first-class dealers in stationery. 


Salor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


New York Offices: 150 and 152 Duane St. 


Mittens, 


The engraving shows a late 
style of these goods. They are 
made of genuine Florence 
4 Knitting Silk. Whatever 
the design,all real Plorence 
’ Silk Mittens are sold one 
pair ina box, bearing the 
\- brand ‘‘ Florence’ on one 
end. The pattern shown 
here is lined in back 
and wrist throughout 
with silk. They are 
perfect fitting, and in 
cold climates are far 
more durable, and ” 
quite as elegant and fashion- 
able as the best of gloves, Sold 
by all enterprising dealers, who 
can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


18 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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@-~ 60.000 SOLD 
43 lone 3 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 BOYLSTON ST.| 92 FIFTH AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 


Macheth’s “pearl top”? and ‘‘pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in mse. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MacBeTtH Co. 


TRANGE That you let 
new leather get old for 
want of Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 
Patent . lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 


i 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York, 


SOLD BY 
FIRST-CLASS 
DEALERS 


a Ay 
18.47 KOGERS BROS. ALS 


“These 
goods have 


proves conclusively that they are thé best. 

If you are not sure where the genuine | 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable informe 
ation will be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
i IT AND PAY FREIGHT. | 

SS $10 50 Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 

lel . ing Machine, witha complete set of at- 

tachments and guaranteed for 10 years. Shipped any- 

he where on 30 days’ trial. _ No money required in ad- 

vance. 76,000 now in use. World’s Fair Medal awarded. 

Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agents’ profit. 

Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. 


Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 
per day, at 


$5 60 SIS Bert, 2 


LIGHTNING PLATER 
me and plating jewelry, watches 

tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good ae 
new, on all kinds of meta? 
with gold, silver or nickel, 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale te 


agents $5. Write for circu 
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WHAT MEN SAY. 


—— In our day a religion must take thought 
on board or die.—Dr. A. J. Lyman. 


—— Diplomatic caution in some cases is hard 
to distinguish from philosophic selfishness.— 
Fleming Williams. 


—— The secular temper in the church is the 
greatest peril that we have to fear and face.— 
Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs. 


— When an industry enters a home the 
price paid for it at the outset is generally the 
sacrifice of the home itself.—Lady Dilke. 


-— Don’t come to the communion unless 
you vote. Don’t call yourself a Christian un- 
less you vote. If you don’t vote you ought 
to go to Russia or Turkey, where men don’t 
have to vote.—Rev. Dr. Alex. McKenzie. 


— I do not know what breadth of culture, 
what experience of mankind, what literary 
skill, what miscellaneous knowledge or ripe 
scholarship can be pronounced useless for a 
minister of Christ.—J. Oswald Dykes, D. D. 


— The church is not a soup kitchen, nor 
a bowling alley, nor a billiard table. But 
neither is it a prayer-book, a pulpit, por a pas- 
toral call in Fifth Avenue. It is a divine in- 
stitution standing for an Incarnate Gud and 
all that His incarnation means. Nothing less 
than that.—Bishop Potter. 


—— The ill-advised persecution of Huguenots 
was, in my opinion, the primary cause of the 
decline of the French. Rampant Jesuitism 
has ruined Austria. Papacy should and could 
exist without temporal power, which really 
degrades it by making the first bishop of the 
world the last of its kings.—Prof. Theodore 
Mommsenr. 


— I would secularize Christianity in order 
te Christianize secularity. In anideal state the 
church will remain as a co-operative society. 
When the’ church has more distinctly con- 
ceived her mission and understands herself, 
[have no doubt divine Providence will raise 
an architect who will blend the secular and 
sacred without confusion and without gro- 
tesqueness.— Rev. George Dana Boardman. 


— The need of the world, the need of the 
church, today as at other times, today as 
never before, is for men among men, for men 
who see farther than others, rise higher than 
others, act more boldly than others. They 
need not ‘be numerous. They never were 


World’s 
Fair, 
1893. 


Highest 
Awards, 


GIVEN TO THE 


Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Co. 


FIVE MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS ON 
Silver-Plated Spoons, 
Forks, Knives, etc. 


Ist. For most marked progress by the 


use of their silver inlaid. 


For superior excellence, insuring a 
durability hitherto unknown. 


For the highest grade of materials. 


For the fine plating, workmanship, and 
finish. 


For most artistic display. 


2d. 


3d. 
4th. 


5th. 


Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and 
Forks are marked on the back of the handle: 


KE. STERLING INLAID HE. 
Ask your Jeweler for them. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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numerous. But while the few, they take with 
them the multitude and save humanity. The 
one man of sufficient grandeur of soul and 
firmness of hand saves a whole country; the 
one man saves the whole church.— Archbishop 
Ireland. 


— I do not pretend as a Catholic to have 
the whole truth or to be able to solve all the 
problems of the human mind. I can appreci- 
ate, love and esteem any element of truth 
found outside of that great body of truth. 
Some men have said we are the lovers of truth, 
we are the seekers of truth, we are the philoso- 
phers of truth, but Christ had the divine au- 
dacity to say, “‘I am the truth.’”’ Wherever 
there is truth there is something worthy the 
respect not only of man but of God, the God- 
man, the incarnate God. Therefore, in order 
to sweep away the barriers of hatred that ex- 
ist in the world we must respect the elements 
of truth contained in all religions, and we 
must respect, also, the elements of morality 
contained in all religions.—Archbishop Red- 
wood of New Zealand. 


S6I 


selecting Cut Glass for 
use or presentation, the 


le 


first consideration is the 
manufacturer's name and 
trade mark; there is no 


other guarantee of genuine- 
ness. Insist on seeing this 
Trade Mark on 
every piece of Dor- 
flinger’s American Cut 


Trade-Mark. 


Glass you buy. 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York. 


Santa Claus Souvenir Spoons 


DESIGN 


COPYRIGHTED, 


SOLID SILVER. 


Price, $1.25 each. $15.00 per doz. 


For sale by all the better class of Jewelers. 


GORHAM MFG. CO., Silversmiths, 


Broadway and 19th St., N. Y. 


PIANOS 


on easy 
payments 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 
You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 


entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. 


Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


fully if you write us. 
Economical buyers should write for 


Will explain everything 


description of little used and seoond- 


hand Pianos. Rare bargains among these. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 TReMONT STREET. 


Criterion 


Seripture, 


Catalogues 
free. 


RUBIES, EMERALDS, 
DIAMONDS, 
Napphires and Pearls. 


Gold Jewelry in New Designs. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., cor. West. 


Boston, Mass. 


and Parabolon MAGIG LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electric Light, Views of World’s Fair, 
emperance and other subjects for protitable public Jectures 
or private talks. 


J. B. COLT & CO. 


16 Beekman St., New York. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


In connection with our wholesale 

business we areaccustomed 

tosellCA BR PETS foruse 

in CHURCHES at man- 

\. ufacturers’ prices. We 
f solicit correspondence, 


iOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 00,, 


Wholesale and eal CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
~ Boston. 


Washington St, BoRpes'ts 


Boylston St., 


658 


[X 
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A SIGNIFICANT INTERVIEW. 


Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman of Phila- 
delphia is a Baptist clergyman of highest re- 
pute as a man of character, a scholar with 
great ability and a preacher of remarkable 
power. Ina significant interview with a rep- 
resentative of the Chicago Standard he says: 


What we Baptists need especially in the 
matter of study is to study all the Bible 
and not merely favorite portions. We are 
profoundly loyal at certain points, but let us 
remember that the circumference of truth 
does not consist in salient points, but in the 
whole circle. - 


He is of the impression that Christendom is 
on the eve of a great crisis, in which multi- 
tudes will make shipwreck of their faith, but 
he believes that: 


Men’s conceptions of the kingdom of 
God will be shaken, but the kingdom itself 
will emerge, with the debris cleared away. 
It is not a time, therefore, for denunciation 
or insinuation, but a time for men to grasp 
each other’s hands and say, ‘‘ Let us hold to 
the old truth and see what God is revealing 
to us in the storm.’ The revelation will be 
glorious. Already its outlines can be dis- 
cerned. Men are disappearing and man is 
appearing. Men as individuals are taking 
their place in corporate humanity. 


He further remarked that: 


When it fairly gets into the minds of the 
commonalty of Christendom that we do not 
have a verbally inspired Bible, but only a 
human translation, there will be a sudden 
wave of infidelity. 


And being asked what the remedy will be and 
who will prescribe it Dr. Boardman answered, 
frankly: 


By the ministers taking the people into 
their confidence and saying to them, ‘‘Come, 
let us study the Bible, book by book, ana 
find out what it teaches.’’ Put the Bible in 
place of a credulous belief about the Bible 
and the work will be accomplished. 

“JAMES CG. WILSON, 
Pateutee and Manufacturer, 
ah Bed ae 23d Street, New York. 


FF SS=> 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Kor dividing Churches aad Schools. Sound proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 500 churehes of 
various denominations are using them. 
VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. 


WITH 
HIGHT BELLS, 
WESTMINSTER 


Hall AND WHITTINGTON 
Clocks, cums: 


ALSO LESS EXPENSIVE CLOCKS, 
WHICH STRIKE THE HOURS AND 
HALF-HOURS ONLY. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO. 


Direct Importers, 
511 Washington Street. corner West. 


English 
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“LITTLE RED RIDING “BAA-LAMB.” 
HOOD.” 


July 5th 
x and 
N Oct. 4th, 
Y 1892, 


i 


“TABBY’’ AND HER 


KITTENS. *“JOCKO.”? 


DOLLIE.’’ 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


In addition; to -the 
Tapsy CaT AND.KITTENS, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some- 
“Bow-wow” anp thing new for the little 
LITTLE BOW-WOW. ones this year. These 
illustrations will show you what they are; so perfectly made 
that you would think they were alive. They are printed on’ 
cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 
to make them flat at the bottom. Any child that can sew can 
do it. For sale by your dry goods dealer. If he does not 
have them show him this advertisement and ask him to get 
you some. Do NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL, 
Arnold Print Works. North Adams. Massachusetts. 


“TATTERS.”’ 


_Just what you have been looking for. Over 120,000 Sold. — 


THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 

Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at follow- 
ing prices, postpaid: 
Moroceo. Calf. Seal. 
No. 5x holds $4.00 in silver, 80.30 $0.50 $0.75 
SOM > gaara 6. re - +40 15 1.00 
eax A 2 L0G es aan tS -50 -90 1.25 
rex = Ste SOUR -  - 65 1.25 1.75 
Makes a very acceptable present to a gentleman or lady. 

Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, JAMES S. TOPHAM, 1231 

Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Please mention the Congregationalist. 


WwW. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHO dom 


\— 
PAT, DEC, 30, ‘90 


~ PAT. DEC, 30, '90 


Gentlemen. 
Best Calf Shoe In the World for the Price, 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices. Dealers who make 
the price on unstamped shoés to suit themselves,charge from $4 to $5 for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe, If you wish 
to get the best shoes in quality for your money it will pay you to examine 


\. 
>» _ W.L. Douglas Shoes when next in need. Sent by mail, Postage 
< << WY Free, when shoe dealers cannot Supply. you. Send for catalogue with 


NTA \ {all instructions how to order by mai 
WS ( \ > Oe hes W. Le DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
The Perfection = = 


Rae’s Lucca Oil. - = of Olive Oil. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY P ce BY 
2 2 


LEGHORN, ITALY. Established 1836. 
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CHOCOL 


No Xmas 38 quite complete with- 
out Chocolat - Menier 
enters into the festivities. 


Its delicious taste, well-known strengthening properties, 
and aid to digestion make it just the present fitting the times, 
alike acceptable to the young housekeeper, the dyspeptic or 
the aged. 

That every one may get the benefit of this announce- 
ment, if your grocer hasn't it to supply you, send his name 
and $4.80 and we will send a 12 pound carton (yellow 
wrapper), express charges prepaid. 

Give address plainly and name this paper. 


paris. - - - - MENIER. - - - - LONDon. 


86 W. Broadway, N. Y. City. - - 59 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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To those not versed in the composition of 
Prepared Food it is next to impossible to show 
with what nicety the proportion of each edible 
must be adjusted to meet in the best manner 
the requirements of delicate and perhaps even 
shattered physical systems. 

An experience of over thirty years has enabled us to 
produce in a small compass a food of the highest possible 


nutritive value, suited to the needs of the weakest as well 
as the youngest stomachs. 


All detrimental elements have been elimi- 
nated and in every process the most extreme 
care is exercised. The result is a product of 
just those ingredients which are known to give 
health and strength to the weak, young or old. 

Is the experience of others convincing? Send for testi- 
monials from living witnesses to the efficacy of RipGe’s Foop 
for Infants and Invalids. Send stamp and your address, 


carefully written (naming this publication), and we will 
send chromo cards sure to please the little ones. Address 


Woolrich & Co., Sole Mfrs., Palmer, Mass. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR 
FOR THE MILLIONS. 


A Beautiful 


Wreath of Holly and Mistletoe on Cloth that 
can be tacked on the Wall. 


Eyer Green, no fading or Dropping off of Leaves, making a Unique and Artistic Christmas Decoration. 


Three Styles: “Merry Christmas,” “Happy New 


k jog) ie PONS 
Ny ff mes 


For Household, Church, 
and 
Sunday-School 
Decoration 
they 
are Unexeelled. 


iH 


Year,” “Christmas and New Year's Greeting.” 


-h 


The 
price 
brings them 
within 
the reach of 


every one. 


~~ > 


The Cut gives an Idea and General Form of Design, the Size being 15 by 50 Inches. 


For sale by all retail drv-goods and toy dealers at 10 cents each. If your local dealer does 
not keep them, show him this advertisement and ask him to get you some from the Whole- 


sale Dry-Goods Jobber. 


WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 


DO NOT SEND TO US, AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL. 
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LIARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


The Cloister and the Hearth; 


Or, Maid, Wife and Widow. A Matter-of-fact Romance. 
By CHARLES READE. With Photogravure Portrait and 550 
Illustrations from Drawings by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. 
Two volumes. 8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $8.00. (In a bow.) 


The Masters and Masterpieces of En- 
graving. 


By Winuis O. Cuarrn. Illustrated with Sixty Engravings 
and Heliogravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $10.00. (In « bow.) 


The Christ-Child in Art. 


A Study of Interpretation. By HENRY VAN Dyke. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$4.00. 


Riders of Many Lands. 


By THEODORE AyRAULT Dona, Brevet Lieutenant-colonel 
U.S. Army. Illustrated with Numerous Drawings by FRED- 
ERIC REMINGTON, and from Photographs of Oriental 
Subjects. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $4.00. 


Italian Gardens. 


By CHarwes A. Piatt. With Many Illustrations, includ- 
ing a Colored Frontispiece printed in Paris. 4to, cloth, or; 
namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00. (Jn a bow.) 


The Boy Travellers in Southern Europe. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Italy, 
Southern France and Spain, with visits to Gibraltar and 
the Islands of Sicily and Malta. By Tuomas W. KNox. 
Profusely Illustrated, Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 


Von Moltke’s Works. 


Essays, Speeches and Memoirs of Field-Marshal Count 
Helmuth von Moltke. With Two Portraits. 2 voels., 
Svo, Cloth, $5.00. (In a bow.) 

Field-Marshal Count Helmuth von [loltke as a Corre= 
spondent. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


New Volumes: 


Everybody’s Guide to Music. 


By JostAH Bootu. With Illustrations. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 75 cents. 


A Motto Changed. 


ANovel. By JEANINGELOW. Post 8vo,Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1.00. 
On the Road Home. 
Poems. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. Illustrated. 16mo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $1.25. 


To Right the Wrong. 


A Novel. By Epna LYALL, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 


The Coast of Bohemia. 


A Novel. By W. D. HoweE.us. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


I@> The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States, Cunada, or Mecic 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. 


Edited by CHARLES ELIoT NoRTON. With Three Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $8.00; Three-quarter Calf, $12.50. (In a bow.) 


A Short History of the English People. 


By J. R. Green. Illustrated edition, Edited by Mrs. 
J. R. GREEN and Miss Kate Nore@ate. In Four Volumes. 
Vols. I., II. and III. now ready. With Colored Plates, 
Maps and Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, Tluminated 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00 per volume, 


Orations and Addresses of George William 
’ Curtis. 


Edited by CuarLEs Evior Norton. Vol. I. Orations and 
Addresses on the Principles and Character of American In- 
stitutions and the Duties of American Citizens. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3.50. Other volumes in preparation. 


‘“‘Harper’s Young People” for 1893. 


Vol. X1V. With about 800 Illustrations and 904 Pages. 4to, 
cloth, ornamental, $3.50. 


The Prince of India; 


Or, Why Constantinople Fell. By Lew. WALLACE, Author 
of ‘‘Ben-Hur,” etc. Two Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.50; Half Leather, $4.00; Three-quarter Leather, 
$5.00; Three-quarter Calf, $6.00; Three-quarter Crushed 
Levant, $8.00. (In a bow.) 


The Rulers of the Mediterranean. 


By RicHarp Harprine Davis, Author of ‘* The West from a 
Car-Window,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


Illustrated Bible Dictionary, 


And Treasury of Biblical History, Biography, Geography, 
Doctrine and Literature. With Numerous Illustrations and 
Important Chronological Tables and Maps. By M. G. 
Easton, M. A., D.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Mate of the “ Mary Ann.” 


By Sopuir Swett. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. (In ‘‘Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


The Distaff Series: 


Short Stories. Edited by Constance CARY HARRISON.— 
The Kindergarten. Edited by Kare Dovueias WIGGIN.— 
Household Art. Edited by CANDAcr WHEELER.—Early 
Prose and Verse. Edited by Aticr Morse EARLE and 
Emity Etisworrta Forp.—The Literature of Philan- 
thropy. Edited by Frances A. GoopALE.—Woman and 
the Higher Education. Edited by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 a volume. 


Harper’s Black and White Series. 


Latest issues: : 

Travels in America 100 Years Ago. By THomAs TWIN- 
1nG.—Evening Dress. A Farce. By W. D. HOWELLS.— 
My Year in a Log Cabin. By W. D. HowE ts. Illus- 
trated, 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents each. 


0, on receipt of the price. 
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Volume LXXVIII 


The Handbook Series. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, titles to be announced, will be published 
1 April, 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, 15 cents. Single copies, 4 cents. 
(2-100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST was the first to 
issue Prayer-Meeting Topics for the general use of 
the churches, and the first to prepare an annual 
Handbook, including the topics and other valuable 
matter. From year to year new and original fea- 
tures have been added to the Handbook, and its 
value is this year much enhanced by the proposed 
publication of three other quarterly parts, to sup- 
plement the contents of the first number. Our suc- 


. cessful efforts to meet a want which we were the 


first to recognize have been more widely and gener- 
ally appreciated by the churches than we had reason 
to hope. They will without doubt continue the use 


‘of a publication which has behind it the editorial 


management in which they have already expressed 
their confidence, which devised the plan, and which 
is enlarging and perfecting it from year to year. 


Facts and Dates about the HANDBOOK. 


Our first HANDBOOK was published 1888 (44 pages), 
but for some time previous prayer topics treated 
each week in the paper were issued upon slips, 
also a brief statement of the Seven Societies. 

Daily Bible Readings introduced into the Hand- 
book of 1889. 

Creed and Confession introduced into Handbook 
of 1890. 

Congregational Usages, Handbooks 1891, 1892 
and 1893. 

History and Principles of Congregationalism, 
1893. ; 

Suggestive Subdivisions of Prayer=Meeting Topics, 
additional religious statistics and Congregational 
facts, Handbook of 1894 (68 pages). 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK for 1894 
(68 pp.). The 7th annual issue of this little Manual 
contains— 

Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer-Meeting Topics. 
Week of Prayer Topics. 
Sunday- School Lessons. 

Y. P. 8. CO. E. Topics. _ 
Congregational Statastics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S. S.and ¥. P. S.C. EB. Statistics 
10. Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 
l. ¥. M. 0. A. Statistics. 

12. Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 

13. Calendar for 1894. 

14. Missionary Statistics. 

15. Creed and Confession of 1883. 
16. Dates of Congregationalism. 

17. Organizing a Church. 

18. Church By-Laws. 

19. Councils—Organization & Rulés 
20. Interesting Congregational Facts 


(GF 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 


Set Ad ae 


Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
Order early and send cash with order. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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A FOURTH OENTURY OHRISTMAS. 


BY OLINTON SCOLLARD, 


S\ HEN the fourth century neared its dark 
completion, 
The Christians’ hopes like leaves were tossed and whirled, 


For the faith’s foe, the ruthless Diocletian, 


Wielded the scepter of the Roman world. 


No prayer soe’er would move his heart to pity, 
And when the blesséd Yuletide drew anear, 
A rumor ran from city unto city 


And smote the people like the hand of fear. 


All Christians — such the monarch’s declaration — 
Who the libation of their worship poured 
By joining in a Christmas celebration, 


Should feel the bitter sharpness of the sword. . 


’ 


Swift sped the days, and dawned the holy morning 
After the peace of many prayerful nights ; 
With scorn alike of menace and of warning 


Did fearless souls begin the sacred rites. 


There stood a church anigh the emperor’s dwelling, 
A roof that sheltered scarce a triple score, 

And when the joyous praise-song soared to swelling, 
An arméd band there gathered at the door. 


They barred the way with ponderous beams and weighty, 
And heaps of fagots piled they in the porch, 

And while still rose and rang the /udzlate 
They touched the living offering with a torch. 


~“ 


Louder and louder pealed the adoration, 
And then by slow degrees did it expire, 
Till every soul, in martyr exultation, 


Went up to heaven upon wings of fire. 


Y 
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New Juveniles. 


My Dark Companions 


And Their Strange Stories. By Hpnry M. 
oe With 64 illustrations. 8vo. 
$2.00. 


“The following legends,” says Mr. Stanley in 
his introduction, “are the choicest and most curious 
of those that were related to me during seventeen 
years, and which have not been hitherto published 
in any of my books of travel.” 


“Destined to be one of the most popular of 
Stanley’s books.”’—Boston Beacon. 


ROBERT GRANT’S BOOKS for BOYS. 
_, Jack Hall, and Jack in the Bush. 


Each Illustrated. 12mo0. $1.25. 


“In the above volumes Mr. Grant has shown 
that he has not forgotten what itis to be and feel 
like a boy, and that he understands the audience 
he ‘is addressing. The moral tone of the books is 
wholesome and the literary quality excellent,”— 
Boston Courier. i 


NEW STORIES BY G. A. HENTY. 


“Probably the most popular writer of boys’ 
books in England to-day is G. A. Henty.”—Bosion 
Transcript. 


The Sikh War, A Tale of the Conquest 
of the Punjaub. 


St. Bartholomew’s Eve, A Tale of the 
Huguenot Wars. 


A Jacobite Exile, Being the Adventures 
of a young Englishman in the service of 
Charles XII. of Sweden. 


Bach crown 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The White Conquerors. 
A Tale of Toltec and Aztec. By Kirk 
Munroe. L[llustrated.. Crown 8vo. $1.25. 


“A fascinating volume.’’—Boston Beacon. 


Evening Tales. 


Done into English from the French of 
FREDERIC ORTOLI by JOEL CHANDLER 
Harris. 12mo. $1.00. 


Charming, new, original fairy tales, having in 
this free translation the added raciness of Mr. 
Harris’ style. 


Westward with Columbus. 


By Gorpon Srasues: Illustrated. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


“Tt tells the story in a vivid, picturesque fashion.” 
—Christian Regis ‘er. { 
The Wreck of the Golden Fleece. 


By Rozsert LercutTon. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. $1.50. 


““A boy’s book of adventure, in which life on the 
North Sea s vividly deseribed.”—Hartford Courant. 
The Making of Virginia 


And the Middle Colonies, 1578-1701. By 
SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.50. 


““A valuable historical study. Well adapted to. 
the wants of the general reader.”—Chicago Herald. 


¥*y SCRIBNER’S ILLUSTRATED LIST 
OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, contain- 
ing many attractive works by. popular 
authors, will be sent to any address. 


@ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. | 


THE NEW BIBLE 


The Variorum Teacher's Bible 


Preachers, Teachers and Students. 


Full information about this Peerless Bible will be 
mailed on application to 


E. & J. B, YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union. Fourth Ave... New York 
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A. D. F. Randolph & Company anc, 


GYPSYING BEYOND THE SEA, 
FROM ENGLISH FIELDS : 
TO SALERNO SHORES. 


By Wirtiam Bement Lent. 2 vols., r6mo, with 
eighteen full-page photogravure illustrations, 
daintily bound in cloth, in a box, $4.00. 

The author travelled leisurely through Eng- 
land, into Wales, Scotland, Germany, and Switz- 
erland, and thence passed on through Holland, 
France, and Russia, to Italy. He shows himself a 
careful and thoughtful observer, who studies Nature 
and art and “things”? more than people. He has a 
sympathetic method in his sight, and a rare faculty 
of transferring to the reader a picture of what he 
saw and what he did. The whole work is in sharp 
centrast to the conventional book of travel. 


ACROSS !RANCE IN A CARAVAN. 
By the author of ‘A Day of My 
Life at Eton.” 

An ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY FROM BorDEAUX 
TO GENOA, TAKEN IN THE WINTER OF 1889-90. 
With a map and fifty illustrations by John Wal- 
lace, after sketches by the author. 1 vol., 8vo, 
in ornamental covers, $4.50. 

One of those unaffected chronicles of mild ad- 
venture in which an inexhaustible fund of spirits 
throws an air of charm over the recital of facts 
more or less interesting in themselves. The author 
travelled from Bordeaux to Genoa in the “Escargot,” 
—a caravan or covered wagon. /His wife went with 
him, also his collie, James, who was not by any 
means the least important member of the company; 
and all through the south of France.and along the 
Mediterranean coast they led ‘the blithe&t of lives, 
never permitting any mishap to ruffle their serenity. 
The Highway of Letters [Fleet Street, Lon- 

donj, and ‘its Echoes of Famous Foot- 

steps. By THomas ARcHER. Small 8vo, 
profusely illustrated, cloth, $2.00. 

An author who gathers the history of a thorough- 
fare so ancient, honorable, and literary as Fleet 
Street in London, deserves ‘the thanks of every 
scholar and traveller. The book is a veritable 
garden of delights to the antiquary, and of great 
interest to every reader and student of English 
history and literature. The abundant and apt illus- 
trations add greatly to the value of the volume. 


Pictured Palestine. By Jamzs Neir, M.A. 
With eighty illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 
Dr: Neil, who has already published volumes 

on the Holy Land, in this book seeks, by pictorial 

illustrations of costume and of manners and cus- 
toms, to elucidate hundreds of passages of Scrip- 
ture. In this way emphasis is given to the text, and 

a new light thrown on the subject treated. 


Scotland’s Free Church. An Historical Ret- 


rospect and Memorial of the Disruption, with a 
Summary of Free Church Progress and Finance. 
1843-93. By JoHN BucHANAN Ry Ley and 
Small 4to, beautifully 


Joun M.:McCanpltisu. 

printed, $2.50. 

The origin of the Free Church is among the 
most stirring events of religious history in all the 
world. The work is beautifully printed, and con- 
tains the etched portrait of Dr. Chalmers, a reduced }f 
copy of Lorrimer’s celebrated picture of an ordina- 
tion of elders in the Scottish Kirk, and six other 
full-page illustrations. 


Poems of May Riley Smith. Sometime 

AND OTHER PoEMs. CRADLE AND ARMCHAIR. 

2 vols., 16mo, ornamental cloth, in box, $2.50. 

Sold separately, $1.25 each. 

No fugitive poem of late years has won a wiuer 
reputation than the author’s ‘‘Sometime.”? This 
collection of her complete poems will be welcomed 
by a multitude of readers. 


Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey. By ArtHur Prenruyn STANLEY, 
D.D., late Dean of Westminster and formerly 
Canon: of Canterbury, Thirteen full-page pho- 
togravure illustrations after Railton’s etchings, 
and numerous smaller illustrations. 2 vols., 
8vo, in ornamental cloth, Italian style, $7.50; 
half calf, gilt top, $12.50. A new reissue. 


Historical Memorials of Canterbury. By 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean 
of Westminster, formerly Canon of Canterbury. 
A new illustrated edition, uniform in size and 
binding with ‘ Historical Memorials of West- 
minster Abbey.” Six full-page etchings and 
thirteen full-page photographs of the cathedral 
and interior. 1 vol., cloth, Italian style, $6.50; 
half calf, $9.00. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent by mail by the publishers on receipt of price. 


Anson D. F. Randolph 
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HE best Christmas 
gift for young folks 

is a year’s subscription 
to ST. NICHOLAS MaGa- 
ZINE, now beginning the 
very greatest year in its 
history.. It has been en- 
larged’ by the addition 
of 200 pages in the vol- 
ume, and ‘‘ Wide Awake”’ 
has just been merged init. 
Boys and girls like a 
subscription toa magazine 
twelve times better than 
any other kind of a gift 
because it comes twelve 
times as often. It gives 


month. 
lishers. 


subscription certificate shown here. 


the money. 


, 


beginning with 


The Century Co. 


Lublishers of 


et, Wichotas MNCagaxine- for Young Folks 


Wevebp Certify ; 
that 


& entitled to a year's subscription for the said 


&t. VWicholas Magazine’ 


, the gift of 


Witness the signature of the Becretary of The Century Go., at 
the office of the Company in Gero York, this 
day of ——______in the year 189 __ 


them a Christmas Every A Reduced Facsimile of the Handsome Subscription Blank sent 
Z to those who wish to use ST. NICHOLAS a@s @ Christmas Gift. 

If you wish to. use ST. NICHOLAS for Christmas, send $3.00 to the pub- 
Ask for a year’s subsctiption beginning with the magnificent 
Christmas number and get November FREE; ask, also, for the handsome 


We will send you the November 


and December numbers and the certificate to present at Christmas. 
Future numbers will go to the recipient of your gift. ; 

Make ST. NICHOLAS your Christmas gift. S 
THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York. 


There is nothing like it for 


Peloubet’s Select Notes. ¢ 


e [*® is conceded by leading Sunuday-School Workers, 
Uy the world over, that Dr. Peloubet gathers in the 


an indisp 
the Word. 


PRICE, CLOTH, $1.25, POSTPAID. 


WE SEND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE to any 
one whoseuds postal request for them. Address 


25 BROMFIELD ST., - - 


“Select Notes’? a collection of facts, incidents, expla- 
uations, illustrations, and interpretations bearing on 

the International Lessons that makes this book 
ensable assistant to every teacher of 


‘W. A. WILDE & CO., 
BOSTON. 


. 
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Three Romances of the Sea. 
The ‘‘Sultan’’ Mystery; The Tale of a Plot; 


A Brighter 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 


The Stories are by the tried favorites, and 
also by a brilliant group of new writers. 


How I Got Command. 


The Deserter. 
In the Okefenokee. 


(Two Confederate Boys in the War.) 


Down the Grand Canon. 


THE BOY SHAKESPEARE. 


The Average American Girl. 


PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND. 


‘Sweet Charity,’’ 
Companion and reproduced in its original colors. 
and sensible face expresses the sentiment of her errand. 
Subscribers who send $1.75 for a year’s subscription. 
All New Subscribers sending $1.75 now, get the paper Free to Jan. 1, 1894, and a full year from that date. 
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Programme is offered for 1894 than ever. 


Famous Men in Famous Places. 


Narratives, thrilling and true, of well-known men in great situations, 
told by themselves. 


Out of the Jaws of Death. } 
A Blue-Coat Boy in Africa. J 


My Closest Call. (At the Siege of Paris.) 


The Boat Attack on Sumter. 


Under Fire for the First Time. 
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A Few Features only can be mentioned. 


Henry M. Stanley. 


Archibald Forbes. 
Admiral T. H. Stevens. 
General John Gibbon. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


Tale and Romance. 


The coming Volume will give Nine Illustrated Serials and over 100 Short Stories. 


Clark Russell. 


Harold Frederic. 
Louis Pendleton. 


A. Ellbrace. 


CLARK RUSSELL. 


Shakespeare, the Boy. 
Milton, the Boy. 
Walter Scott, the Boy. 


Among the Argonauts. 
My Boyhood in Scotland. 
My Boyhood in Ronie. 
Holidays on a Farin. 


Boyhood of Favorite Authors. 


The youth of three of the foremost Masters of English 
literature will be described by their ablest modern interpreters. 


Prof. W..J. Rolfe. 
Prof. David Masson. 


Four popular living Authors will present 
graphic pictures of their own boyhoods. 


Marion Crawford. 
Frank R. Stockton. 


Sonny Sahib. 
(A Tale of the Sepoy Revolt.) 
The Wood Sprites. 
The Merry Goblin. 
(How a Curmudgeon was reformed. ) 
The Raggedest Man. 


Job and Joggins. 


Andrew Lang. 


Bret Harte. 
J. M. Barrie. 


Practical Life and Popular Interests. 


What she is not; 
Boys who Ought Not to go to College. 
Work that Pays Best. 
American Girl Students in Paris. 
Longfellow, Sumner and Beecher. 


The Salvation Army. 


Two stirring articles on this New Knighthood and its Chivalry. 


The Boys’ Brigade and its Boys. 


what she is; what she may be. 


Supt. of the Census, R. P. Porter. 


Professor Henry Drummond. 


Mary A. Livermore and Marion Harland. 


President Stanley Hall. 


Lucy H. Hooper. 
Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
Walter Leon Sawyer. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


The Gift of the Year. 


Full Announcement and Sample Copies Sent Free. 
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1EYOUTH'S GMPANION — 


The Stories are all superbly illustrated, and 
belong to the first rank of healthful fiction. 


THE BOY MILTON, 


Sara Jeannette Duncan. 


C. A. Stephens. 
Patience Stapleton. 


Louise R. Baker. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


one of the most beautiful pictures of the American Academy of Design, was purchased by THE 
Its subject is a young lady of Colonial times whose charming 
This picture, 144% x 21 inches, is presented to all New 
It will adorn any home. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


Holiday Books. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
By Dr. Hotmes. With two Portraits and 60 
illustrations by Howard Pyle. A superb gift. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, $5.00; half calf, extra, gilt 
top, $8.50; half levant, $9.00; full polished calf, 
$11.00. 


Deephaven. 
By SARAH ORNE JEWEIT. Holiday Edition. 
With about 50 Ulustrations by C. H. and Marcia 
O. Woodbury. A beautiful volume. Crown 8vo, 
$2.50. 


The Old Garden, 
And Other Verses. By MARGARET DELAND. 
Holiday Edition. With over 100 exquisite Illus- 
trations in color by Walter Crane. Beautifully 
printed and bound, $4.00. 


The Hanging of the Crane, and Other 


Poems of the Home. 
By Henry W. LoNGFELLOW. With photogray- 
ure illustrations. 16mo, daintily bound, $1.50. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

New Handy Volume Edition. Complete in five 
volumes, 16mo, with five Portraits, and printed 
from beautiful large type,'on opaque paper, 
bound in a simple but very attractive style, and 
put up ina cloth box, $6.25; half calf, extra, gilt 
top, $12.00; full morocco, flexible, in fine leather 
box, $12.00; full calf, flexible, in leather box, 
$16.00. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works.’ 
Complete in an entirely new Cambridge Edition. 
With a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Index to 
First Lines, a Portrait, and an Engraving of 
Longfellow’s Cambridge Home. Printed from 
new plates, large type, on opaque paper, attract- 
ively bound. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half 
calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Letters of Asa Gray. 
A delightful collection of letters, edited by JANE 
LORING GRAY. . With portraits and other illus- 
trations. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Abraham Lincoln. 
By JOHN T. MoRSE. With portrait and map. 
2 vols, $2.50; half: morocco, $5,00. 


The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine says: “As a 
Life of Lincoln it has no competitors; as a political 
history of the Union side during the Civil War it is 
the most comprehensive and, in proportion to its 
range, the most compact.” m 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By GEORGE ANSON JACKSON. ' 16mo, $1.25. 


‘“« We do not hesitate to rank this story in respect 
to both interest and power with ‘ Ken Hur’ and the 
‘ Prince of India.’ ”’—Boston Congregationalist. 


The Dawn of Italian Independence. 
Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the 


Fall of Venice, 1849. By WILLIAM R. THAYER. 
With maps. 2 vols.,.crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. . 


“Tt is a history full of interest, well and faithfully 
tola.’—New York Tribune. 
The Witness to Immortality, in Litera- 


ture, Philosophy and Life. 
By Rey. Dr. GEORGE A. GORDON of the Old 
South Church, Boston._ 12mo, $1.50. 


“Tt deals with one of the most grand and solemn 
themes in a masterlyrand truly helpful manner.”’— 
The Congregationalist, Boston. 

A Sketch of the History of the Apos- 
tolic Church. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER, Professor in the Uni- 
ie 


yersity of Chicago. 16mo, $1.25. 


“If Sabbath school teachers would couple such 
books as this with the Bible in the study of sacred 
history the lessons would become of as much greater 
interest as they would also be of truer profit.”—Spy, 
Worcester. . 


Twenty Years at Sea. 
By FREDERICK STANHOPE HILL. $1.00. 


“ One of the most fascinating volumes of the sea- 
son.’—Boston Advertiser. 


oye Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpard, by. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN .& CO., Boston, 
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NEW CANTATAS 


ax> QPERETTAS. 


“Violet in Fairyland.”’ 


Just issued. Solos and two-part choruses for girls’ 
voices. No action or dialogue. Very charming. 50c. 
$4.50 a doz. not prepaid. 


“Tables Turned, or a Christmas for 
Santa Claus.” 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown. For 
young folks. Full of mirth; extremely entertaining. 
30c. $3.00 a doz. not prepaid. 


“The Wonderful Christmas Tree.” 


Just the thing for children. 40c. %3.60 a doz. 


‘* REBECCA.” 


Eleven characters. Two bours’ performance. 65e. 


‘A TRIP TO EUROPE.” 


Three scenes. Price 0c. $23.00 a doz. 


“GYPSYVOUEEN.”’ 


Two acts. Easy costumes; excellent music. 


60c. 


“The Merry Company, or Cadet’s Picnic.” 


Introduces melodies from the Mikado, Mascot, 
Patience, etc. 40¢c. $3.60 a doz. 


“THE JOLLY FARMERS.” 


For high schools, amateur clubs, etc. 40c. $3.60 
a doz, 


‘DAY IN THE WOODS.”’ 


Excellent but easy musie for children. Very bright. 
Some recitations. 40c. $3.60 a doz. 


“The Dairymaids’ Supper.” 


For church festivals. 2@c. $1.80 a doz. 


“The Rainbow Festival.” 


Twoscenes; charming tableaux. For fairs and church 
entertainments. 20c. #1.80 a doz. 


“QUIXOTIC QUAKERS.” 


A droll dialogue; humorous music. 3@0c. $3.00 
a doz. 
Any book mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Jacobs Pianos, 
Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos exchanged, 
or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453=463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H, DITSON & CO., N. ¥. | 


OUTING SONGS. contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs.Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door lite. Wheelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 50 Cents. 
BROEKHOWENR’S HARMONY A 
celebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter oy 
principle, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards. Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 Laan , 
DAY SCHOOL MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 
Part 4, 30 cts., Part 5,.35 cts. 5, 
RHE JOLLY PICNIC Anewand pleasing 
cantata for Juveniles, by C. ti. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. Prick, 80 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Prick, 24 Cents. 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. 5 

x*xSend ro cts for sample of The Musical Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical news. 


THE JOHNS CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATi—- NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. 
By IRA D. SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER and WM. SHAW, 
#25 per 100. 5c. per Copy extra by Post. 
The United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York & Chicago. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition? not 
run for profit. Must sendstamp: name Cong. Oppor- 

- tunity surprises you. Noone need lack education. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wnsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. : 


Hrousekeeper.—An_ elderly Christian lady, need- 
ing a home, who could keep. house for herself and 
another person, may secure a pleasant, comfortable 
home in the country by addressing ‘“ Elder,” care of 
Congregationalist. : 


A Young Man who is capable of takiug up officeand 
other work connected with giain business and banking, 
and who can contro! ten thousand dollars or more to 
invest in the above business when a safe seven per cent, 
can be made on all money su employed and a fair salary 
paid for services, can obtain, if references and ability 
proven, a place with a successful man in need of help, 
who has been sixteen years continuously in grain and 
banking business in one of the best corn receiving vil- 
lages in Illinois, Has large real estate interests, the 
purchase of which has absorbed capital heretofore 
available for Joaning to farmers on No, 1 security. 
Highest New England and Chicago references given 
and fullest investigation invited and expected. No 
answer wished, except from one with fair common 
education at least and fully vouched for as to industry, 
ability, character, habits, etc. No previous experience 
necessary. Would come East for a personal interview. 
Fifty thousand dollars can be kept loaned on best 
security as well as one thousand, Address Grain Mer- 
chant, care of Congregationalist. 


Stereopticon Lecture.— Pilgrims in Palestine,’’ 
by one of them; the illustrated story of a horseback 
journey, made last April, through Palestine and syria. 
Address Elizabeth Merriam, South Framingham, Mass. 


An Evening in Hawaii.—lllustrated lecture on 
the picturesque Hawaiian Islands, with account of their 
wonderful conversion to Christianity and a comprehen- 
sive résumé of the present Hawaiian question. Suitable 
for church or leeture hall. Slides for hire for mission- 
ary concerts. Send stamps for prospectus. Rev. F. I. 
Palmer, 50 Bromfield Street, Room 21, Boston, Mass. 


“a CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACIIERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal. 10)-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O, FISK & Co. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winte: term of the 59th year begins Jan. 
4,1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus. 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


@ourse of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENTO, Bangor, Me. 


Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society, 
1 Somerset Street. - 


From alt publishers. 


BIBLE Every grade and price. 
Devotional Books “7H 


variety. 


BOOKS 


We supply any book, by any publisher, to 
churches, Sunday schools, students and the gen- 
eral reader ut lowest prices. Special attention 
given to mail orders. 


Theological and 
miscellaneous 


1 Somerset Street, Coston. 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Society. 


Gospel Hymns No. 6 
By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


OSPEL HYMNS No. 6 is conceded to be equal 
in every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderfu 
meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rey. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


80 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per Copy. 


THE GREAT POPULARITY of GosprL Hymns 
No. 5 having made the combination of 5and 6 a 


necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- 


out any duplicates, and witb an index fot the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 

45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify “ Large Type” or Excelsior” in ordering. 


Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOSPEL HyMws Series sent on request. 
MTS Se 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co, 


Cincinnati, O.- vn New York. ~, 


ay 


é 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOKS. 


He Leadeth Me. 


Daily Texts and Hymns for a Month.’ 4to, 
32 pages (9x 11inches), 12 full-page color 
illustrations, illuminated cover, $2.50. 


Golden Harvest. 


Daily texts and hymns fora month. 4to, 32 
pages (12 pages in colors), half boards, $1.50. 
“ An ideal gift-book.’’—/nterior. 


While Shepherds Watched their 
- Flocks by Night. 


Illustrated in colors. 4to, 16 pages, illumi- 
nated cover, $1.00. 


Walking in the Light. 


Scripture Texts and Hymns for a Month. 
4to, 16 pages, 6 pages in colors, $1.00. 


His Loving Kindness. 


Scripture Texts and Hymns for a Month. 
6 color and 6 monotint illustrations. 4to, 
16 pages, embossed cover, $1.00. 


We have never published more beautiful books 
than the above. : 


For a Christmas gift of a devotional charac- 
ter, and of great value for the price, any one 
of them will be found desirable. 


The Story of Aunt Patience. 


By Mary D. Bring, author of ‘‘Grandma’s 
Attic Treasures,” etc. Illustrated by F.C. 
Gordon. Small 4to, 110 pages, 30 illustra- 
tions, cloth gilt, $2.50. 


“This charming holiday book is made up of a 
poem by Mary D. Brine, with a series of choice 
illustrations in half-tone by F. C. Gordon. Mrs. 
Brine has long been known as a felicitous writer 
of verses, and many readers will remember her 
‘Grandma’s Memories’ and ‘Grandma’s Attic 
Treasures,’ which have been holiday favorites for 
years. ‘The Story of Aunt Patience’ is simply and 
ee pei and in its illustration the artist 

as entered fully into the spirit of the author.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


New Gift Books. 


MELODY. By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


The thousands of readers who value the tender 
pathos of “CAPTAIN JANUARY” will welcome this 
simple and lovely story, as a further development of a 
remarkable sympathy with all that is noble and beauti- 
ful in human nature. 16mo, cloth, unique style, 50 cents. 


CAPTAIN JANUARY. 50th Thousand. 
By LAURA E. RICHARDS. Il6mo, 40 cents.. Holiday 
edition, illustrated, $1.25. 


WHEN | WAS YOUR AGE. 


By LAuRA E. RICHARDS, author of Captain Janu- 
ary,” etc. Aseries of papers which has already delighted 
the many readers of St. Nicholas. The title most hap- 

ily introduces the ual home life of Mrs. Julia 

ard Howe, during the childhood of the author. 4to, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 


' (Exquisite Series.) EDITION JOUAUST. These charm- 
ing little classics are now offered in a most artistic edi- 
tion. They are illustrated with 13 dainty etchings. by 
the great French etcher Le Rat, from designs by E. 
Adam. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt tops, $3.00. 


Uniform with above. 


VIOAR OF WAKEFIELD, 2 vols., $5.00. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 1 vol., $1.50. 


RUY BLAS. 

By Victor HuGo. This edition of the great drama 
is embellished with etchings by the great Paris etcher 
Champollion, from drawings by the equally great 
painter Adrien Moreau. Limited to 500 numbered 
copies. 4to, cloth, gilt tops, $5.00. : 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid by 


ENTHN & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
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RELIGIOUS CLASSICS 


IN DAINTY BINDINGS. 


The Every Day of Life. By the Rey. J. R. Miz- 
LER, D:, author of ‘Silent Times,” ‘‘ Making the 
Most of Life,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, $1.00; 
white and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, flexi- 
ble gilt edge, $2.50. 


Daily Food. New illustrated edition with 12 photo- 
engravings, 18mo,-parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents; 
cloth, full gilt, 75 ceuts; French silk, gilt edge, $1.25. 


Making the Most of Life. By Rev. J. R. MIL- 
LER, D. D. 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, $1.00; white 
and gold, $1.00; levant morocco, gilt edge, $2.50; 
“Thoughtful Words of Encouragement to men and 
ron who are bearing the heat and burden of the 
day.” 


Silent Times. A book to help in reading the Bible 
into Life. By the Rey. J. R. MILLER, D. D. 16mo, 
parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, gilt edge, 
#1 25; levant, gilt edge, $2.50. 


Ad Lucem. Selected and arranged by MARY LLOYD. 
18m0, gilt top, $1.00; white and gold, $1.00; seal leather, 
$1.75; levant, padded, $2.50. : 


“ What we call trouble is only the key that draws our 
heartstrings truer, and brings them up sweet and even to 
the heavenly pitch.’ 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. Selected and 
arranged by ANNA H, SMITH, with introduction by 
HUNTINGTON SMITH. Cloth, l6mo, red edges, $1.00; 
cloth, l6mo, gilt, $1.25; white and gold, $1.25; sea 
leather, flexible, gilt, $2.00; levant; gilt edge, $2.50. 


The Imitation of Christ. By THOMAS A KEM- 
Pis. Illustrated with 15 Drawings depicting scenes in 
the Lite of Christ. By H. Hofmann, Director of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden. 18mo, white 
and gold, 75c.; vellum, 75¢.; silk, $1.50; leather, flexi- 
ble, $2.00. 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. Illustrated 
Edition, uniform with illustrated “ Daily Food” of 
last season. 18mo, gilt edge, white back, paper 
sides, 75c. 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. By the 
Rev. J. R. MILLER, D D., author of ‘*The Kvery 
Day of Life,” ete. Selected froin his writings by Eva- 
lena J. Fryer. 1l6mo, ornamextal bindings, 75c. 


Tell Jesus. By ANNA SHIPTON. 1l6mo, white and 
gold, gilt edge, $1.00; parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. By JOHN BUNYAN. 12mo, 
white and gold, gilt edges, boxed, $1.25. A new and 
beautiful edition of this time-honored classic. 

Our Birthdays. From Seventy-one to One Hundred. 
By the Rev. A. C. THOMPSON, D.D. 12mo, parti- 


cloth, gilt top, $1.00. A charming gift for an aged 
friend; bright, cheerful, entertaining and helpful. 


Send for our complete catalogue of new and im- 
portant publications. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
46 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 
100 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON. 


NOW READY *" baer or 


I 2 4, Ziff dy 
The Young Ladies’ Journal 


THE BEST VOURNAL FOR LADIES 
AND FAMILIES, containing the LATEST AND 
BEST FASHLONS; PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A 
MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASH- 
IONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorb- 
ing interest, and the beginning of a NEW AND 
ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, entitled 


“SUCH IS THE LAW” s 


besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, etc. 
The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, #0 cents; yearly, #4, including the Christ- 
mas number. All newsdealers and 


The International News Company, New York, 
83 and 85 Duane St., one door east of Broadway. 


(> Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 


DIALOGUES, Pieces to Speak 

\ and how to get up Fascinating Sun- 

ney day School Entertainment—all10c¢. 
i SKIDMORE & ©O., 85 John St., N.Y. 
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VALUABLE GIFT BOOKS. 


In the Track of the Sun. 


Readings from the Diary of a Globe Trotter. 
By FreEeprrick Diopatrt THompson. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with Engravings from 
Photographs and from Drawings by Harry 
Fenn. Large 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 


“Mr. Thompson is an intelligent observer who 
describes what he has seen with humor and point, 
and bis journey round the world is brought vividly 
before the reader by some two hundred and fifty 
well-chosen illustrations. ... Weknowofnoequally” 
convenient and handsome publication illustrating a 
journey round the world,.’—The Outlook. 


‘“ As a piece of fine printing, binding and illustra- 
tion Mr. Thompson’s volume deserves very high 
praise. The Appleton Press has never done finer 
work. ... The portrait of the Mohammedan sheik 
is one of the finest illustrations in recent books of 
travel. But the whole volume is a picture gallery 
which will especially commend itself to the large 
family of globe trotters, among whom Mr. Thomp- 
son deserves good standing for his sensible com- 
ments and his excellent taste.”—Literary World. 

“A sumptuous example of beautiful bookmak- 
ing.’”—New York Mail and Express. 


Poems of Nature. 


By Wiiu1Am CULLEN BRYANT. 
lustrated by Paul de Longpré. 
gilt, $4.00. 


“A very rich volume, embellished with exquisite 
designs. ... The publishers have been at great 
pains to make this volume what it is—one of the 
handsomest of the year.””—Philadelphia Press. 


“There has probably been no more beautiful, and 
certainly no more fitting, presentation of Bryant’s 
selected work than is offered in this volume.... 
Each poem is accompanied by special. designs ar- 
ranged with picturesque irregularity, and the vol- 
ume is admirably printed. An excellent effect is 
secured by the use of a little lighter ink, for the 
text.”— The Outlook. 

“The artist is primarily a painter of flowers, and 
under his faithful and very pretty reproductions of 
these the poems are delicately wreathed.”—New 
York Times. 


Profusely il- 
8vo, cloth, 


The Country School in New 
England. 


By Cuirron Jounson. With 60 Illustrations 
from Photographs and Drawings made. by 
the author Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
$2.50. 


“An admirable undertaking. ... Mr. Johnson’s 
descriptions are vivid and lifelike and are full of 
humor, and the illustrations, mostly after photo- 
graphs, give a solid effect of realism to the whole 
work, andare superbly reproduced.”— Boston Beacon, 

“A superbly prepared volume, which, by its read- 
ing matter and its beautiful illustrations, so natural 
and finished, pleasantly and profitably recall memo- 
ries and associations connected with the very foun- 
dations of our national greatness.”—/V. Y. Observer. 


Picciola. 


By X. B. Sarintine. With 130 Illustrations by 
J. ¥F. Gueldry. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


“‘Saintine’s ‘ Picciola,’ the pathetic tale of the 
prisoner who raised a flower between the cracks of 
the flagging of his dungeon, has passed definitely 
into the list of classic books. .. . It has never been 
more beautifully housed than in this edition, with 
its fine typography, binding and sympathetic illus- 
trations.’—Philadelphia Telegraph. 

‘“¢ Picciola’ isan exquisite thing, and deserves such 
a setting as is here given it.”—Hartford Courant. 


The Story of Washington. 


By ExizapretH EGGLESTON SEELYE. Edited 
by Dr. Edward Eggleston. With over 100 
Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. A new 
volume in the “‘ Delights of History ”’ Series. 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


‘A good piece of literary work presented in an 
attractive shape.”—New York Tribune. 

“Will be read with interest by young and old. It 
is told with good taste and accuracy, and if the First 
President loses some of his mythical goodness in 
this story, the real greatness of his natural charac- 
ter stands out distinctly, and his example will be all 
the more helpful to the boys and girls of this gener- 
ation.’”—The Churchman. : 


(Ge Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday 
number of Appl¢tons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing an- 
nouncements of important.new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3 & 5 Bonp Strent, New. York. 
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Important Books of Religion, 


Lyman Abbott. 


The Evolution of Christianity. Lectures delivered 
at the Lowell Institute, Boston, and thoroughly 
revised. 16mo, $1.25. 


Myron Adams. 


The Continuous Creation. An Application of the 
Evolutionary Philosophy to the Christian Re- 
ligion. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

The Creation of the Bible. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Andover Review, Editors of. 


Progressive Orthodoxy. A Contribution to the 
Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrine. 
16mo, $1.00. 

The Divinity of Jesus Christ. An Exposition of 
the Belief of the Christian Church in its Origin 
and Reasonableness. 16mo, $1.00. 


James Freeman Clarke. 


Ten Great Religions. PartI. Thirtieth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“& great body of valuable and not generally or 

pa accessible information.”’—The Nation, New 
ork 

Ten Great Religions. Part II. 
tion. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

“Every page is full of interest.”’—Christian Life, 

London. 

Events and Epochs in Religious History. With 20 
portraits, plans and views. Sixth Edition. 
12mo, $2.00. 

The Ideas of the Apostle Paul, translated into 
their Modern Equivalents.. Sixth Edition. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Common Sense in Religion. Fourteenth Edition. 
12mo0, $2.00. 


Thirteenth Edi- 


Every-Day Religion. Highth Edition. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
J. Lewis Diman. 
The Theistic Argument. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Orations, Essays, and Selected Sermons. Crown 


8vo, $2.50. 


Washington Gladden. 


Who Wrote the Bible? A Book for the People. 


16mo, $1.25. 
Applied Christianity. Moral Aspects of Social 
Questions. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 
Tools and the Man. 
the Christian Law. 


16mo, $1.00. 
Property and Industry under 
16mo, $1.25. 


William Elliot Griffis. 


The Lily among Thorns. A Study of the Biblical 
Drama entitled “The Song of Songs.” 16mo, 
$1.25; white cloth, with gilt top, $1.50, 


S. E. Herrick. 


Some Heretics of Yesterday. Tauler, Wiclif, 
Hus, Savonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, Melanc- 
thon, Knox, Calvin, Coligny, Brewster, Wesley. 
$1.50. 


Lucy Larcom. 
As It Is in Heaven. 16mo, $1.00. 
The Unseen Friend. 16mo, $1.00. 


At the Beautiful Gate, and other Songs of Faith. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Beckonings for Every Day. A Calendar of 
Thought. 16mo, $1.00. 
Breathings of the Better Life. Original and 
selected. 18mo, $1.25. 


Elisha Mulford. 


The Republic of God. 8vo, $2.00. 


One of the great works in modern religious litera- 
ure. 


TT. T. Munger. 


The Freedom of Faith. Sermons, with a Prefatory 
Essay on “The New Theology.” Twentieth Edi- 
tion. 16mo, $1.50. 


On the Threshold. For young people. Twenty- 


seventh Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 

Lamps and Paths. Sermons for Children. Tenth 
Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 

The Appeal to Life. Sermons. Seventh Edition. 
16mo, $1.50. 


e e ; e 
William Burnet Wright. 
Ancient Cities. From the Dawn to the Daylight. 
16mo, $1.25. 
The World to Come. Sermons, with a remarkably 
interesting and informing Lecture on Christ- 
mas. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. | | 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Our Village. 

By Mary Russert Mirrorp. With a preface 
by Anne Thackeray-Ritchie, and 100 illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 

** Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super 
royal 8vo, hand-made paper, uniform with 
‘“‘Cranford.’’ $14.00. 


Coaching Days and 
Coaching Ways. 


By W. OurrRAM TRISTRAM. With 214 illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson and Herbert 
Railton. Uniform with “Cranford,” ‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” ‘Old Christmas ”’ and 
“ Bracebridge Hall.’’ Crown 8vo, orna- 
mental, gilt cloth, gilt edges, or uncut, 
with paper label, $2.00. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super 
royal 8vo, hand-made paper, uniform with 
‘* Cranford.” . $12.50. 


The Humorous Poems of 
Thomas Hood. 


With a preface by ALFRED AINGER, and 130 
illustrations by Charles E. Brock. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, or edges uncut, $2.00. 

** Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 8vo, 
hand-made paper. Just ready. 


Rip Van Winkle, and the 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 


By Wasuineton Iryine. With 50 illustra- 
tions, and a preface by George H. Boughton, 
A.R.A. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, or edges 
uncut, $2.00. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, super royal 8vo, 
hand-made paper, cuts printed on Japan 
paper. Just ready. 


Letters to Marco. 

Being letters written to H. S. Marks, R.A. 
By Grorce D, Lestiz, R.A. With illus- 
trations by the author. Extra crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


“Myr. Leslie... has done for these South counties 
what Gilbert White did for Selborne in his famous 
‘Natural History.’ The lover of nature will find this 
book a delight.’’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Romance of the Insect 
World. 


By Miss N. L. BaprENocH. With illustrations 
by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and others. 
Crown 8yo. Just ready, 


“ Every lover of Shakespeare should read this 
book.” 
SECOND ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Shakespeare’s. England. 
By WiLLiam WINTER, author of ‘ Life and Art 
of Edwin Booth,” ‘‘ Shadows of the Stage,’ 
etc. Revised, with numerous illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 


By the sume author. 
SECOND EDITION. 


The Life and Art of 
Edwin Booth. 


With 12 full-page portraits in character, re- 
produced by E. Bierstadt,-and other illus- 
trations. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, $2.25. 


“ Destined to take high rank in the long catalogue of - 
important biographies.””—Boston Journal. 


Seventy Years of Irish Life. 
Being the Recollections of W. R. Le Fanv. 
One vol., crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


This delightful book. . Stuffed as full of anec- 
dotes as a Christmas pudding i is with plums.”’—TZhe Sun, 


The Lover’s Lexicon. 

A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, Phi- 
losophers and Minor Poets, but especially 
for the Enamoured. By FREDERICK GREEN- 
woop. Crown 8vo. Just ready. 


JUST READY. 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s New Book. 


Essays on Questions of 
the Day, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
By Gotpwin Smirsz, D.C.L., author of “Can- 
ada and the Canadian Question,” etc. 
12mo, $2.25. 


The Same Author’s Brilliant Work. 


The United States: 


OUTLINE OF’ POLITICAL HISTORY, 
1492-1871. 
THIRD EDITION. Justready. With map. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


“Tt is a marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no 
other book is the same field covered so succinctly and 
well.’’—New York Sun. 


AN 


A New Story for the Young. 
By MRS. MOLES WORTH. 
Mary. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. In New Uniform Edition 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories for Children. 


New Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas Books now ready, and may be had on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


19 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


Internationa 


Monday 


Sunday School 


Club 


Lessons in 


Sermons 


. 


Perspective 


1804 


Price $1.25 
NINETEENTH SERIES 


Congregational Sunday Schbel & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


SUNDAY - SGHUUL PAPERS. 


RICAN MESSENGER (Monthly). 
rim of ecnieeeh Christianity and bright articles ; an 
old-time favorite. Single subscription, 25 cts.a year; 
5 copies to 1 address, $1 ; 20 copies, $3.50 ; 40 oe _ 

THE CHILD’S PAPER (Monthly). 
best of all juvenile periodicals; interesting and well 
illustrated. Ten or more copies, one year, to onead- 
dress, 10 cts. per copy. Single copies, 25 cts. 


MORNING LIGHT (Monthly). Can be used 
asasemi-monthly. Wholesome reading, choice cuts; 
for younger classes. Terms sameas ‘C ‘ild’s Paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD. For infant classes, in 
weekly parts; beautiful pictures, large type; : 
chromo picture each quarter. Single copy, 50 cts.; 
copies, 35 cts. each; 10 or more copies, 25 cts. eac. 

The above four, to one subscriber, $1 per year. 


Samples of Periodicals Sent Free. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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7 Our great 
A $4.00 Bible Qt,2ret 1894 
“The Oongregationalist” Teach- ~ 
er’s Bible FREE to any old sub- 
scriber who sends his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with - $6 
Gh we The Congregationalist for one 
Giier year (to an-old or new subscriber) 

and a copy of the Bible for - - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best “ Helps,”’ full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Also { Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 
Sree for renewal and new name with $6. 


DLP LSP PSL SL PLL S LIS. 


“T should before this have acknowledged the receipt of 
the beautiful Bible sent by you in November. I am exceed- 
ingly pleased with it. It szems admirable in every particu- 
lar—type, binding, references and notes. We feel that it is 
areal treasure ’’ 


CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 
church inthe United States. Write for particulars. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 
to all mew subscribers for 1894. 


Club of FIVE, one name at least being new, $10.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
1, Thanksgiving. 2, Forefathers’ Day. 3, Christmas- 
tide. 4, New Year. 5-8, Eventide Services. (Page 895.) 

“ Send 200 Forefathers’ Day Services. We were interested 


We offer 
it FREE 


nn 
PAP DPO®PAD SPADA ADAP PEPIN 


_ in your No.1, but you did not mention us among the college 


congregations which used it.”—Marietta College. 

“ We us+d No. 2 at Shawmut Chapel last evening. The 
service occupied gust si.cty minutes, with twenty minutes for 
the adress. These orders of worship are well adupted for 
chapel or mission use, the responsive and musical portions 
being of such a character that all con heartily unite in 
them. The use of the services has increased our congrega- 
tion.”’—D. W. Waldron, Boston. 

“T tried your Thanksgiving Service and liked it so well 
that I want to try the year's services and have them sent 
regularly. Will you put me down as a regular subscriber 
for 100 copies? Will you please send me 150 copies of the 


Christmas Service at once, and 100 comes of the other 
services as they are issued.’’—Illinois pastor. 
“T found your Thanksgiving Service first class... . I 


prefer your services to the —.’’—lowa. 
* Used No.1 and found it to be the best of the kind we have 
tried.”’— Washington. 


“ We used the Thanksgiving Service and were delighted 
with it.”’—Minnesota. 


“The Thanksgwing Service was an admirable success 
—Florida. 

“ Your Thanksgiving Service was used by us at our union 
meeting on the 30th ult., and was highly enjoyed by all, 
Methodists-as well as Congregationatists.”’— Ohio. 

* We used No. 1 on Thanksgiving Day. Had the best at- 
tendance we have had since Children’s Day, and the Service 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. It lasted just one 
hour, the address having been limited to twenty minutes.” — 
New York. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *& 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


ith annual issue now ready, enlarged to 68 pages. 


* Send 150 copies of the Handbook. ... I have used the 
Handbook we years and cannot keep house (ecclesiastically) 
without it.”—Michigan. 


* This year is the best, and that is saying much.’”’—Spring- 
field, Muss. 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


” 


PER COPY, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
' IF PAYMENT 1S DELAYED, $3.5. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


‘RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remitlanee. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 

| given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- » 


sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOvIcES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


f Lntered at Boston as second class mai] matter. 
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E have received inquiries con- 

cerning literature helpful for the 

preparation of discourses appro- 
priate to Forefathers’ Day. The early 
history of New England is abundantly set 
forth by volumes of history and biography. 
Bacon’s Genesis of the New England 
Churches is an interesting narrative of the 
beginnings of Congregationalism and the 
founding of Plymouth Colony. In the 
series of volumes, The Makers of America, 
are the biographies of Francis Higginson, 
John Winthrop, Thomas Hooker and Cotten 
Mather. John Fiske’s Beginnings of New 
England and Neal’s History of the Puritans 
contain much that is pertinent to appro- 
priate themes for the day, while Dexter’s 
Congregationalism as Seen in-Its Literature: 
and Professor Walker’s Creeds” and Plat- 
forms of Congregationalism, are richly sug- 
gestive. So, too, are Alice Morse Earle’s 
racy volumes, The Sabbath in Puritan New 
England and Customs and Fashions in Old 
New England. The Puritan as well as the 
Pilgrim Fathers deserve attention in consid- 
ering the founding of New England, and 
they include the names of heroes whose lives 
are as interesting and inspiring as any to 
be found outside of the Bible. Any single 
one of them would make a memorable 
theme in connection with the Congregation- 
alist Service for Forefathers’ Day. 
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We printed about a year ago a list of 
free pew churches, which, though necessa- 
rily incomplete, gave some idea of their 
number and distribution. It would be pos- 
sible now to add quite a few to that list, for 
within the last two or three months several 
churches have taken this step, among them 
one or two large and influential ones like 
We hear 
that other prominent churches are seriously 
considering the change, though it is quite 
possible that the uncertain financial outlook 
may cause postponement for the present. 
Those persons whose distrust of the free 
system arises from the fear that the finances 
of the church will not prosper under it 
should remember that the old plan does not 
invariably insure a balance at the end of the 
year. In no quarter is the reform advanc- 
ing more rapidly than among our Episco- 
palian brethren. That earnest champion 
among them of the idea, Dr. W. C. Winslow, 
has just issued the annual report of the 
Free Church Association, of which he is 
secretary, showing that in Massachusetts 
116 of 192 places of worship have free sit- 
tings, while twenty-six more make a portion 
of their pews free. Trinity Church, Boston, 
for example, has 1,000 rented and 500 free 
sittings. There are few churches in any 
denomination, we presume, which do not 
have some free pews, but usually we have 
not found them on the broad aisle. ; 


The recent local elections afford encourag- 
ing signs of increasing sense of responsibil- 
ity on the part of citizens for their local 
governments and increasing disposition to 
separate these governments from national 
politics. The intelligence seems to be spread- 
ing that the management of a town or city 
is purely a business affair, and thatits man- 
agers ought to be able, competent, experi- 
enced in that particular kind of business; 
that the use of the money and offices of a 
municipality to promote the ends of a na- 
tional political party is a breach of trust, to 
be rebuked at the polls. When these ideas 
prevail, we shall have more prosperous 
communities, a higher standard of morals, 


_and, indirectly, better State and national 


governments. This movement is making 
notable headway in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, where leagues haye been 
formed to. unite the best moral forces in 
efforts to promote good government, both 
in the choice of men and measures. It is 
spreading threugh the smaller towns and 
cities, and its effects are already evident in 
the elections last week in several cities in 
Massachusetts. One of the most important 
duties for Christians is to promote this 
sense of responsibility in citizeus for pure: 
and wise administration of municipal af- 
fairs. 


Last December, the 18th, in Chicago, a 
Congregational pastor preached a sermon on 
the Pilgrim Fathers. When he apologized 
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for having chosen so worn a theme one of 
the deacons replied that it was the first time 
he had ever heard a sermon on that subject. 
It was, we are informed, the only sermon on 
that subject preached in Chicago that Sun- 
day. If the Jews had not cared more than 
the Chicago Congregationalists would ap- 
pear from this statement to have done for 
their noble history, they would have been 
crushed out of existence ages before Christ 
came. Not in clubs only, but in our 
churches, the memory of the brave lives 
and the grand self-sacrifice of our fore- 
fathers ought to be kept green. 


OHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE WEST. 


The frontier of American civilization has 
practically disappeared. Fifty years ago the 
Mississippi River was the western border. 
Twenty-five years later it had moved on to 
the Rocky Mountains. More recently the 
Territories of Idaho, Utah, Arizona and New 
Mexico began to loom up on the horizon as 
the New West. Today the frontier has van- 
ished into the Pacific Ocean. 

But instead of a border there is a popula- 
tion vast in extent, heterogeneous, rapidly 
changing and increasing, from the Rockies 
to the western sea and from Canada to 
Mexico. Thirty years ago there was hardly 
a wagon trail across it to the Pacific coast. 
Now itis traversed by eight transcontinental 
lines of railroad. It is in the midst of the 
excitement of new discoveries. It is form- 
ing society. It is laying the foundations of 
government. It is arousing intense local 
interests. It lives largely inthe future. One 
can much easier find what population and 
wealth is expected ten years hence in any 
town or State in that section than its actual 
numbers and valuation. 

This region covers one. fifth of the territory 
of the United States, over 700,000 square 
miles. It includes seven great States and 
Territories. They would make eleven New 
Englands. They include nearly every variety 
ofclimate. Their resources are exhaustless. 
Their forests, mines and soil contain untold 
wealth. Their rivers and harbors are gate- 
ways to a commerce with the whole Eastern 
hemisphere. To energetic and ambitious 
young men no part of the United States 
offers so masy inducements. 

The importance of Christian educational 
institutions for this great empire cannot be 
overestimated. Those who are laboring to 
plant such institutions there are doing a 
work of world-wide significance. They can 
do it most wisely by working together. Of 
deep interest to us, therefore, is the new 
organization which calls itself the Pacific 
Coast Congregational Alliance for the Pro- 
motion of Education. It began by a confer- 
ence of selected representatives of Congre- 
gational institutions for higher education in 
the three Pacific States, held last April in 
San Francisco. Its first pamphlet of some 
sixty pages presents, with attractive illus- 
trations, the history and condition of the 
seven schools of higher learning under the 

auspices of Congregationalists in these three 
States. ‘ 

Pacific Seminary at Oakland, twenty-four 
years old, is the only Congregational theo- 
logical school west of Chicago. Pomona 
College, -founded by the’ Congregational 
churches of Southern California, with its 


four years of life already enrolls in its cata- 
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logue representatives of fourteen States. Our 
churches in that field have in eleven years in- 
creased from eight to sixty. About 1,400 
miles north from Pomona, in the new State 
of Washington, is Whitman College, bearing 


the name of the man who saved the great, 
Northwest to the United States and who 


there laid down his life in defense of his 
faith and of his country. Twohundred and 
fifty miles southwest of Whitman, not far 
from Portland, Ore., is the college known 
as Pacific University, which began as an 
academy in 1849, Its money value is about 
$200,000, and after years of struggle it is 
entering a new era of rapid growth. Bel- 
mont School, splendidly located a short 
journey from San Francisco, is the only 
secondary school on the entire coast, except 
seven high schools, whose graduates are 
accredited in all the courses to the State 
and Stanford universities. In its eight years 
of life it has accumulated a property worth 
$150,000. Hopkins Academy has recently 
been consolidated with it. The great State 
of Washington has two Congregational 
academies—Puget Sound at Coupeville, on 
Whidby Island, west of Seattle, and Ahta- 
num at North Yakima, east of the Cascade 
Mountains. The latter is the only institu- 
tion which stands for higher education in 
Central Washington except the State Nor- 
mal School. 

The history of these institutions, though 
brief, represents as heroic deeds and as no- 
ble purposes as any >connected with the 
founding of New England. Their projectors 
were men of farsighted faith and splendid 
Christian persistence. Some of them are 
still in their prime, and with the successors 
of others are toiling in patience and hope 
to leaven with Christian knowledge and 


principle a great nation whose achievements - 


already excite the wonder of the whole 
country. This alliance of Congregational- 
ists, interested in these efforts at Christian 
education, will strengthen the work and in- 
vite the co-operation of many others. One 
might look far to find opportunities so great 
as these schools and colleges offer to invest 
funds which will yield so good results to 
our country and to the kingdom of Christ. 
Their success means ultimately the strength- 
ening of Christian character through the 
whole land from ocean to ocean, and the ex- 
tension of Christian influence over the old 
empires in the far East. 


—<.- 


TOBACCO IN THE SCHOOLS. 


The movement in the public schools of 
New York to diminish cigarette smoking is 
one in which the public generally ought to 
be deeply interested. It is the more hope- 
ful because it appeals to the reason and the 
mauliness of the boys to exercise voluntary 
self-control. There are in Massachusetts 
and other States laws against selling or giy- 
ing tobacco to minors, but these laws are 
rarely enforced,/and it is a question whether 
they do not do more to promote than to 
hinder the evil they were enacted to pre- 
vent, for many boys delight to defy a law 
made on their account which public. senti- 
ment does not heartily support, and of whose 
wisdom they are in doubt. 

Many of these boys live in families and 
amid associations where tobacco is freely 
used. They inhale its fumes in their homes 
and in the social gatherings of their elders 
till they come to enjoy them. ‘They become 
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ness of their minds. 
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impressed with the idea that to be able to 
smoke like a man is a sign of maturity in a 
boy. They need to be taught that the use 
of tobacco will stunt their growth, weaken 
their physical powers and obscure the clear- 
These boys have de- 
veloping ambitions for athletics and mental 
success, and these ambitions furnish power- 
ful motives to abstain from tobacco, and 
especially from: that most vicious use of it 
in cigarettes, which the wise teacher may 
easily show works serious injury to the 
growing powers of body and mind. Here 
is a weighty argument in favor of encourag- 
ing and regulating athletic sports in schools 
as well as in higher institutions of learning. 

On such a prepared basis we understand 
that the schoolboys in New York are in- 
vited to sign a pledge not to use cigarettes 
till they are twenty-one years of age, and 
thus to become members of the Anti-Ciga- 
rette Smoking League of the school to which 
they belong. We think this pledge might 
wisely be made more comprehensive and 
include every kind of use of tobacco, yet it 
may be that to conquer this particular form 
of temptation is to secure substantially the 
desired result. Our public schools receive 
all classes, from all sorts of homes and from 
no homes at all; and those who supervise 
these schools may wisely be trusted to meet 
this evil in a form most likely to succeed. 
But that it is an evil doing great mischief 
ought to be recognized by all who are inter- 
ested in the public schools. It is to the 
interest of every parent and every citizen, as 
well as of every lover of good morals, to see 
it as far as possible banished, and we believe 
that may best be done by instructing chil- 
dren in the laws of physical and mental 
health, concerning the effect of narcotics 
against those laws, and by using all wise 
means to promote their ambition to have 
well developed bodies and_ strong, clear 
minds, 


A NEW COURSE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS, 


This month closes a seven years’ survey 
of the Bible in which many millions of 
teachers and scholars in Sunday schools 
throughout the world have shared, That 
the International System of Sunday school 
lessons has been one of the most remarkable 
movements in Christian history, with mo- 
mentous results in popularizing knowledge 
of the Bible and in extending the power of 
the truth revealed in it, few will deny. It 
has had to make its way against considera- 
ble criticism, naturally increased during the 
last two years, when the selections of Scrip- 
ture have been largely from the didactic 
portions—the prophecies and the epistles. 
But the manifest advantages resulting from 
united study, in quickening popular inter- 
est, in promoting scholarly expositions fur 
general use, in making possible Sunday 
school assemblies, local, national and inter- 
national, in fostering unity of purpose 
among all denominations and guiding all 
classes of. scholars to some knowledge of 
the entire Bible, have kept the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the schools loyal to the 
International System. 

The new course of study, which begins 
next January, is shorter by a year. It be- 
gins with Genesis, and in the first six 
months includés the ‘early history of ‘the 
Bible to°the giving of the law at Sinai. | 
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‘bodies. 
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Then follows a year of the life of Christ, 
with lessons from the gospels chronologi- 
cally arranged. So far the next course 
of six years, with six months further in 
Old Testament history, had been prepared 
by the committee before the International 
Conyention met at.St. Louis last September. 
That body, which appoints the Lesson Com- 
mittee, removed. the instructions under 
which the committee has done its work up 
to the present time, thus leaving it free to 
continue the plan which was adopted by 
the National Convention of 1872, or to pre- 
sent any other plan should it agree on 
another as better adapted to the time. 

It is safe to say that the committee has 
not changed its views as to the purpose 
for which it was chosen nor as to the ob- 
jects to be gained by the study of the Biblé 
in the Sunday school. The aim of the 
preacher and ‘the aim of the Sunday school 
teacher are essentially the same. The secu- 
lar school and the Sunday school emphasize 
different objects. 
is not primarily to promote mental discipline 
but spiritual character. The Bible is to be 
studied as a literature, but it is different 
from all other literatures in that it unfolds 
one supreme purpose—the redemption of 
the whole human race; it reveals one su- 
preme person—God in His relations with 
the race; and it ever presses home one su- 
preme counsel—obey God, accept and re- 
joice in His offered mercy. However the 
Bible may be scientifically studied in schools 
and colleges, its study in the Sunday school 
is to secure this one supreme purpose, to 
reveal to mankind this one supreme Person, 
and to lead them to obey this one supreme 
counsel of wisdom. 

The Lesson Committee feels profoundly 
its responsibility to do the greatest possible 
service in guiding and promoting the study 
of the Bible throughout the world, and, 
with the new liberty given to it, at its meet- 
ing last week in Boston it resolved to issue 
an appeal to all organizations in sympathy 
with its aim to give to it such counse) as 
they can agree upon in their respective 
It will address especially well- 
known organizations.of Sunday school work- 
ers and such institutions for promoting Bi- 
ble study as the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, asking their co-operation, 
and it will welcome from all sources any 
light calculated to guide its work to better 
results. 

The committee has found heretofore that 
many of the suggestions most earnestly 
urged from some quarters have been op- 
posed with equal earnestness by suggestions 
from other quarters. It has been compelled 
to choose within prescribed limits the meth- 
ods most likely to adapt themselves to Sun- 
day schools of different sections, countries, 
languages, with varied intellectual and spir- 
itual attainments. With its new liberty its 
perplexities may be increased. No doubt 


there will continue to be many Sunday 


schools which will prefer to select their own 
courses of study. But the committee hopes 
to continue successfully to serve the large 


‘Inajority of Sunday schools who find the 
greatest good of the greatest number in 


studying the same lesson, or. at least the 
same system of lessons, at the same time 
throughout the world. ae 
No doubt many of the objections which 
have been felt in pursuing the studies of the 


The purpose of the latter . 
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prophets and epistles the present year, espe- 
cially by the younger classes, will disappear 
as we enter next month into the course of 
Bible history at its beginning and take up 
again the familiar stories which never lose 
their interest for young or old, and yet more 


as we shall spend a whole year in studying 


the life of our Lord. Certainly around this 
new beginning should center earnest prayer 
and many resolves to make this new course 
of study fruitful far beyond its predecessors 
in bringing to all mankind the knowledge 
of redemption and of the Redeemer and in 
leading mea to follow the counsel of divine 
wisdom and receive the grace of God. 


TRIUMPHANT FAITH. © 

The stalwart, victorious faith of which the 
Scriptures mention so many examples, is 
conspicuously faith in a personal being. Its 
God is no mere indefinite, although mighty 
and even omnipotent, force. Those who 
cherish and illustrate it do not profess 
simply loyalty to a great principle, like 
justice or liberty, but to a Creator, Ruler 
and Father who indeed embodies in Him- 
self every grace and every virtue yet whose 
personality is the characteristic which at- 
tracts and encourages them supremely. 

Their triumphant faith also is faith exer- 
cised toward this great and holy Person in cir- 
cumstances of trial and peril. It would not be 
triumphant if it had nothing to conquer. It 
is victorious over discouragements, doubts, 
temptations and assaults of every sort, some 
within and others without, such as perplex 
and harass and threaten peace and safety 
and not only present but also eternal happi- 
ness most alarmingly. Moreover ‘‘it grows 
as it goes.’? Every success adds to its 
strength and endurance. Even those who 
exhibit little of it at first often become its 
striking and influential examples at last. 

All this is as true now as ever before. 
The temptations peculiar to our times are 
such as beset faith in qa personal God most 
sorely. Materialism and agnosticism abound 
in uncommonly subtle and alluring forms 
and their object and, too often, their result 
are to undermine religious faith. But this 
may be, and in thousands of instances is, as 
triumphantly firm and fruitful as in any 
past age when hostility to it assumed a 
cruder and less tempting form. The Chris- 
tian of the nineteenth century never need 
hesitate to appropriate the bold words of the 
Christian of the first century, ‘‘ I. know Him 
whom I have believed, and I am persuaded 
that He is able to guard that which I have 
committed unto Him against that day.”’ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

Our Washington correspondent records 
the important events of the week at Wash- 
ington. Both the Senate and House lost no 
time in letting the Executive know that the 
legislative body desired a complete state- 
ment of all that has been done in formulat- 
ing and executing the policy of the Presi- 
dent relating to Hawaii, and it is question- 
able whether the long delay in transmitting 
the documents, under the circumstances, 
was necessary or courteous, even though it 
was desired by the Executive to make the 
tone of the message accompanying the docu- 
ments dependent upon the latest news from 
Minister Willis in Honolulu. It has been 
some time since the foreign policy of the 
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nation has been so severely criticised by 
senators of both parties as was the assumed 
policy of Mr. Cleveland last week. Senators. 
Hoar, Hill and Sherman had feeble oppo- 
nents in Senators Vilas, Gray and Mills, the 
more so since the latter did not seem to be 
in the confidence of the administration and 
differed in their lines of defense. With the 
publication of the documents the fog will 
dispel and neither side will be compelled to 
fight for mere assumptions. The represent- 
ative of the provisional government, Mr. 
Thurston, has left Washington for Hono- 
lulu, after an interview with Secretary 
Gresham in which he is said to have re- 
ceived scant courtesy. As we go to press 
the Senate is debating a resolution, intro- 
duced by Senator Hoar, calling upon the 
President to give information respecting his- 


-own authority to appoint Mr. Blount, and 


the legality of the acts of the latter. 


Up to Noy. 24 the provisional government 
was still in power, and seemed likely to be 
for an indefinite time unless the United 
States forcibly interposed in favor of the 
ex-queen. Feeling in Honolulu naturally 
was tense, especially because of the receipt 
of the full text of Secretary Gresham’s 
letter. No willingness on the part of the 
provisional government to abdicate was 
apparent, on the contrary, it was taking 
justifiable measures to strengthen its forces. 
The ex-queen, fearing violence from those 
who hold her life as responsible for the 
perpetuation of the strife, had applied for 
protection to the provisional government 
and received it. Minister Willis in his pub- 
lic utterances had given assurances that the 
United States would maintain peace and 
order, and by certain phrases justified the 
inference that his original instructions did 
not order the employment of force in re- 
storing the ex-queen, and that his  diplo- 
matic advances looking toward a peaceful 
abdication and restoration had not been suc- 
cessful, nor were likely to be, hence’ his 
quiescence pending new instructions from 
Washington, sent last week, probably on the 
Corwin. Careful comparison of the latest 
letters from Hawaii seem to justify the ru- 
mors current in Washington that Mr. Willis 
reports a history and a state of affairs in 
Hawaii very unlike that discovered by Mr. 
Blount, and finds the ex-queen unwilling to 
be restored unless the United States is will- 
ing to maintain her on the throne. It is 
obvious that if either of these rumors. 
proves true then our diplomatists have in- 
volved us in a humiliating muddle. 


Certain of the Roman Catholic priests and 
laymen in New York and Maryland, having 
intimated their intention this winter to press, 
in the Legislatures of those States, for State 
support of parochial schools, we attempted 
in our last issue to define the duty of loyal 
citizens, irrespective of creed, in the matter. 
It is gratifying to find that the National 
League for the Protection of American In- 
stitutions, with headquarters at No, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, is alert and 
prepared to inform the public of its foes’ 
plans and legislators of their duty. The 
league, which has the moral and financial 
backing of an imposing list of men like 
Bishops. Andrews, Bowman, Coxe, Doane, 
Fowler, Gillespie, Hurst, Newman, Potter, 
Vincent and Whipple; Presidents C. K. Ad- 
ams, E. D. Eaton, D. C. Gilman, D. 8. Jordan, 
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Cyrus Northrop and Franklin Carter; Judges 
Charles P. Daly, Noah Davis and Messrs. 
Cornelius Bliss, William E. Dodge, Charles 
Seribner, Julius Estey, Frederick Law Olm- 
stead, John D. Rockefeller and E. C. Sted- 
man, in a pamphlet just issued puts the 
whole matter clearly before citizens and 
legislators... Moreover, it announces that all 
its influence will be used in inducing the 
forthcoming New York State Constitutional 
Convention to formulate an amendment to 
the State constitution, prohibiting sectarian 
appropriations. Once let such an amendment 
come before the people for ratification and 
the important and vexed question would be 
settledin the Empire State. Not only would 
present and future assaults be repelled, but 
present appropriations to Catholic and Prot- 
estant eleemosynary and educational institu- 
tions would be cut off. This would cause 
hardships for a time, but it would bring 
about a righteous result and put an end to 
a controversy’ that will never end in any 
other way. With the law as it is and men 
as they are each year will witness a repeti- 
tion of the struggle, With the organic law 
right, legislators, judges and citizens must 
conform to it. 


The number of unemployed in Chicago is 
estimated by conservative men as not less 
than one hundred thousand, and it is joyful 
news to hear that churches and labor unions, 
W.T. Stead and B. Fay Mills, ‘all sorts and 
conditions of men,” are giving much thought 
and swift action toward alleviating the dis- 
tress and providing for systematic, wise re- 
lief. The general secretary of the United 
Charities of New York City reports an enor- 
mous increase of demands for charity there, 
Two of the residents of the Andover House, 
Boston, have made a careful investigation 
of the situation in Boston, and estimate that 
approximately there are 38,390 persons un- 
employed. In the mining regions of North- 
ern Wisconsin and Michigan twenty-five 
thousand men are without work and have 
been fora long time. Now with such ap- 
proximate facts as these before the Christian 
public and the tax-payers, what are they to 
do and what are they to expect? There 
already is ademand for municipal or town 
aid, voicing itself in various ways but in- 
sistent. In Northern Michigan the demand 
is made that™through taxation of the chief 
property owners, the mine owners, the men 
may get that which they cannot earn by 
labor. In Danbury, Ct., the striking hat- 
ters have massed together in town meet- 
ing, and in five minutes rushed through 
a resolution appropriating $50,000 to aid 
themselves. Whether this action is legal 
or not has yet to be determined, but it is a 
straw showing how the tide may run and 
whither it tends. In Boston Mayor Matth- 
ews has summoned to his aid a committee 
of representative men to decide upon a plan 
of municipal and private relief, and the ser- 
mons in the churches, the editorials of the 
press and the utterances in the labor unions 
indicate an aroused healthy sentiment of 
sympathy, only awaiting wise leadership to 

-meet and overcome the problem.. 


At a conference of clergymen and busi- 
ness men held last week at the Church of 
the Carpenter many of the leading men of 
this city decided that they would unhesitat- 
ingly recommend that employers retain em- 


ployés as faras possible, “« remembering that - 
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money paid in wages comes back as money 
spent for products,’’' that all individuals 
employ and give work to as many persons 
as possible ‘‘as this is the truest charity.” 
Relative to municipal employment the con- 
ference was conservative, as it well might 
be. 


vote to begin public works, it would seem 
just to give relief to the unemployed in this 
way, and this because it is wisest from any 
standpoint, whether considering the preser- 
vation of the manhood of the men or the 
financial welfare of the municipality. Men 
earning wages and increasing city property 
are far better than men receiving alms and 
wasting self-respect or committing crimes. 
But where it is impossible for the represent- 
atives of all the people to agree in a legal 
manner upon giving aid through giving 
work, then the plan adopted at Lynn, Mass., 
seems wisest, viz., placing the contributions 
of those who are able to give and willing 
to pay self-imposed taxes into the hands of 
the city officials to be expended by them in 
regular channels of employment. Thus if 
it be true that Chicago is really planning 
to raise $1,000,000 for the relief of the 
unemployed, it would be criminal to dole 
out such an enormous sum. But if it 
can be placed in the hands of city officials, 
or men who will expend it in providing 
work upon city buildings, parks, or road- 
ways, when spring comes and times are bet- 
ter those who gaye and those who admin- 
istered will have something to show for it, 
and those who receive will not be pauperized. 


It is very gratifying to see that Mayor- 
elect Schieren is selecting as his assistants 
in the forthcoming administration of Brook- 
lyn’s affairs on business principles, men of 
like caliber, independence of thought and 
action, and entirely in: sympathy with the 
purposes of the citizens when they routed 
the Democratic machine on Nov. 7. This 
course of the mayor-elect does not please 
the Republican bosses, who expected that 
they would be consulted and chosen, but it 
gives great cheer to those who are hoping 
that Brooklyn’s record during the coming 
year is to prove that the union of an ideal 
charter with honest officials can give any 
city, no matter how large, exemption from 
extortionate taxes, the enforcement of ex- 
cise laws, no collusion between crime and 
vice and the police, and economical admip- 
istration of city business. Boss McKane 
has been kept on the rack before Judge 
Barnard and a jury, and listened to testi- 
mony rather damaging to his own veracity. 
In New York City the police commissioners, 
alarmed by the action of the Grand Jury in 
indicting Captain Devery, and fearful of the 
persistency with which Dr. Parkhurst and 
his society are proceeding with their pur- 
pose to abolish the partnership between the 
police and the criminals, have thought that 
by transferring thirteen captains of pre- 
cinets and then instructing them to rigor- 
ously enforce the law in certain districts 
they could at once throw dust in the eyes 
of the public and create prejudice against 
Dr, Parkburst by making him seem respon- 
sible for cruelty to harlots. It is true that 
hundreds of disreputable women have been 
found and turned out in the streets during 
the past week, with a celerity almost ludi- 
crous when contrasted with the difficulty 


Where in the regular way and time. 
municipalities and towns have voted or can ° 
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the police hitherto have had in discovering 
their presence, but it is not true that Dr. 
Parkhurst is responsible for the methods 
adopted by the police, or for the necessity 
of doing it.. Neither has he rejoiced in the 
sufferings of the wicked, as has been re- 
ported. But he has compelled the police to 
enforce a law which society made and up- 
holds, and he and his fellow-Christians in 
New York have said to all the ejected 
women willing to repent and reform that 
substantial Christian aid and sympathy 
await them. 


A significant convention to discuss the 
condition of the negroes in the South 
recently met in Cincinnati. The number of 
lynchings, 728, of colored people during the 
ten years from 1882 to 1892 was carefully re- 
ported, classified and considered. Resolu- 
tions deploring the relations of the races 
were passed. The national Government was 
called upon, but in no confident spirit, to 
consider the state of affairs and inaugurate 
measures to bring about a change. Bishop 
Turner of Georgia believes that nothing 
will save ‘his people short of migration to 
Africa and their settlement there as an 
independent colony. He says that 2,000,000 
negroes are ready to sail if transportation 
and the means of subsistence for a time 
can be furnished them. He calls upon the 
Government to set apart $500,000,000 for 
this purpose, a mere trifle of what he thinks 
his people have earned for the country. 
Possibly there may be an opening for colo- 
nies in Africa for settlers from the United 
States, but it is by no means certain that 
the colored people in any large numbers 
really desire to leave a country in which 
they have been born, for whose liberties 


-many of them have fought, and in which the 


Constitution grants them the rights of- 
citizens, for a continent like Africa. Itisa 
shame that there should be any reason for 
the consideration of such a movement as 
that propesed by the bishop, but we have 
seen no evidence that the movement pro- 
posed is wise or has in it any promise of © 
success. 


England is forced to survey the following 
statement of the approximate cost of the 
recent great colliery strike. Loss to mine 
owners, iron masters and railways, $65,482,- 
000. Consumers paid in increased prices of 
coal $8,728,980. Miners, iron workers and 
other artisans lost $89,947,520, And yet, 
notwithstanding this, Scotch mine owners 
and operatives are continuing their indus- 
trial war. Great Britain’s revenue, like 
ours, is inadequate for imperial needs, hence, 
like us, she faces the probable imposition of 
an income tax, though with her it is the in- 
crease of a familiar source of revenue while 
with us it will be the return to a method 
unknown since the Civil War. The House 
of Lords, by its practical rejection of the 
employers’ liability bill, has given the Lib- 
erals new political strength with British: 
working men and intensified the feeling 
against the upper house. European anar- 
chists do not discriminate between republics 
and monarchies. More dramatic, more im- 
pressive than the recent outrage at Barce- 
lona, but fortunately less fatal, was the 
action of an avowed Nationalist, August 
Vaillant, last Saturday, when from an upper 
gallery in the French House of Deputies, 
he hurled’a dynamite bomb into the legis- 


of 
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lative chamber below. Fortunately it ex- 
ploded in mid air, and, though the new 
premier, M. Danny: and eighty other legis- 
lators were hit by fragments of the explod- 
ing missile, none were fatally injured. Paris, 
along with other continental capitals, seethed 
with excitement. Inevitably the new minis- 
try profited by the mingled indignation and 
sympathy, and already four laws calculated 
to repress and exterminate anarchy have 
been introduced in the French legislature 
and speedily put through the first stages. 
The dastardly deed cannot but hasten the 
international movement for the expulsion 
or arrest of the human vermin and England 
and the United States are all too likely to 
be their destination when expelled from the 
continent. 


In municipal elections in twenty-one Mas- 
sachusetts cities on the 5th eight voted no 
license.——The strike on the Lehigh Rail- 
road was declared off on the 6th, the Penn- 


sylvania and New York State Boards of Ar-_ 


bitration hastening the happy result, and 
securing for the strikers concessions as to 
re-employment which they otherwise would 
not have received. A bill transferring the 
Pension Bureau from the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of War was in- 
troduced in the House and will have influ- 
ential support. The cruiser Marblehead 
was tested on Long Island Sound, and de- 
veloped great speed and seaworthiness.— 
The British steamer Jason was wrecked off 
Cape Cod, and twenty six lives lost. ——Pres- 
ident Cleveland renominated Judge W. B. 
Hornblower of New York City for the na- 
tional Supreme Coutt. AdmiralGama and 
the entire medical staff of the Brazilian navy, 
hitherto neutral, have joined the ranks of 
the opponents of President Peixotto. . Ad- 
miral Mello, with his fleet, have returned to 
the outer harbor of Rio Janeiro. Admiral 
Stanton—not Bancroft, as we stated last 
week on page 824—who was ordered home 
for saluting the flag of Admiral Mello, has 
arrived in Washington, and his friends as- 
sert that he will be honorably acquitted of 


’ misdoing and soon be given an honorable 


post in the navy.—Signor Zanardelli de- 
clined to form an Italian cabinet, and King 
Humbert has induced Signor Crispi to un. 
dertake the difficult task. 


IN BRIEF. 


Our next issue will combine features per- 
taining to Forefathers’ Day and to the Christ- 
mas festival. Mr. Clifton Jobnson has pre- 
pared an article on Plymouth embellished 
with photographs which he has recently taken 
expressly for us. Mrs, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford contributes a Christmas story. From 
both the literary and the artistic point of view 
the issue, we think, will command the appro- 
bation of our readers. 


_ Are you ‘ giving according to your ability ” 
or ‘‘ withholding according to your fear’? 


The Boston Traveller has once more changed 
hands. As far as ownership goes it has been 
a greater traveler in recent years than any of 
its Boston contemporaries. 


' Women who have any real sympathy for . 


hungry and unemployed men, some of whom 
have hurgry families waiting for them to bring 
home food, will not carry pocketbooks in plain 
sight through the streets. It is cruel to thrust 
temptation in the faces of those in need. 


Speaking of the joy of the ministry, Dr. 
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Smith Baker told the council which installed 
him at East Boston, last week, that he never 
felt particularly anxious to go to heaven, inas- 
much as it was heaven enough for him here to 
preach the gospel. No dead line at fifty in 
such a case as his. 


The mistake made by the wife of Professor 
Tyndall, resulting in his death, shows the 
necessity of having all receptacles of poison 
made in such a way that through the sense of 
touch, as well as sight, the persons using them 
as medicines can be warned. A corrugated 
surface is a device used in many hospitals. 


Discussion of the doctrine of future proba- 
tion is at present quiescent among Congrega- 
tionalists. But interest in it does not flag in 
other quarters. Three ministers have been 
deposed by the Quakers of Iowa for holding 
that repentance after death is possible for 


those who have not had aclear vision of Christ 


in this world. 


Next Sunday, the third in December, is 
Peace Sunday, designated as such by the Lon- 
don Peace Congress in 1890. Last year on 
the corresponding day over 5,000 sermons 
preached in Great Britian were keyed to this 
note. Coming as it does just a week before 
Christmas Sunday, it may fitly usher that 
great Christian festival, whose message to this 
world of struggle and strife is ‘‘Peace on 
earth.” 


The increase of the receipts of the American 
Board during the first three months of its 
present fiscal year over the corresponding 
three months of last year is $22,469.51, and 
the gain is nearly all in donations. Much the 
largest increase also came in November, the 
gain for that month being $16,079.62. Of 
the above amount $19,865.13 was contributed 
toward paying the debt. 


In many of the churches of Boston and 
neighboring cities last Sunday there were 
ringing sermons and addresses in favor of no 
license, which if heard and believed by all 
Christian voters would certainly result in 
abolishing the license system. The Massa- 
chusetts cities which held elections last week 
did not make so good a record as last year, 
but we trust that the cotdon of cities around 
Boston will stand firm on the no license basis. 


Governor Waite of Colorado last Thursday 
addressed at much length a very small miners’ 
convention, which he had called to meet at 
Salida, taking the ground that the States have 
aright to free coinage of silver, and advising 
that each State should enact that silver dol- 
lars of 8714 grains shall be legal tender for all 
debts collected within that State. He pro- 
poses to call a spevial session of the Legisla- 
ture to take some such action. His entire 
argument might be answered by saying, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ Governor, Waite!” 


The San Francisco Midwinter Fair is to be 
open on Sunday as on other days. The di- 
rectors, it is said, are responsible to no one. 
It may, perhaps, be as truly said that they rep- 
resent no one. 
satisfaction. The time will come when citi- 
zens of the Pacifie coast will count it a privi- 
lege, not to be renounced at any cost, to have 
exhibitions of their enterprise and progress 
do honor to the American Sabbath, one of the 
foremost necessities for the character which 
gives worth to enterprise and upward direc- 
tion to progress. 


The paper by Professor Genung, which we 
publish in this issue, on page 885, was read by its 


‘author several weeks ago to the Boston Minis- 


ters’ Meeting, in response to an invitation from 
that body. The desire for its publication was 
general among those who heard it. Its popu- 
lar and delightful style, the wide range of its 
survey and its practical suggestions will make 


That, at least, is a cause for, 
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it of interest not only to ministers but to all 
students of literature. We believe we have 
not for a long time printed a paper of such 
length which will have a wider reading than 
this one. 


The churches in Binghamton, N. Y., may 
certainly take a pardonable pride in their gen- 
erous financial support of the Mills meetings 
recently held there. Every cent subscribed 
was paid, a special building was erected and 
at the close of the campaign the finance com- 
mittee was able to return to the givers twenty- 
five per cent. of the money subscribed, which 
in most cases was redevoted to other good 
causes. And all this, too, at a time when the 
financial situation was most grave. Perhaps 
the prompt and hearty assumption of the finan- 
cial burden had something to do with the 
grand spiritual results. 


A postal card drifted upon our desk last 
week which opened thuswise: “ A financial 
panic is God’s opportunity. When stocks de- 
cline toward zero men incline toward God.” 
After proceeding in this style several sen- 
tences further an abrupt turn is given to the 
homily and we find ourselves reading an ad- 
vertisement of a new-hymn-book. This being 
the case the card ought to have begun: ‘fA 
financial panic is —— Publishing Co.’s op- 
portunity.’’ We believe in spiritualizing sec- 
ularities and to some extent in secularizing 
spiritualities, but we must draw the line some- 
where. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


The November Quarterly Calendar of the 
University of Chicago contains Prof, Henry 
Drummond’s address on Some Higher Aspects 
of Evolution, recently given before the stu- 
dents of that university. He saic: ‘‘ No one 
asks more of evolution at present than permis- 
sion to use it as a working theory. This is 
the age of the evolution of evolution. ... 
There are two classes of modern evolutionists 
of whom it is difficult to say which is the more 
dangerous. The first is the evolutionist who 
discusses the evolution of man in the same 
terms, and as being controlled only by the 
same factors, as the evolution of atoms or 
cells; and the second is the evolutionist who 
makes his evolution stop short of man, while 
admitting it in the case of plants and animals. 

. It cannot escape the notice of any careful 
observer how much more human our greatest, 
and especially our newest, universities are 
even now becoming. Formerly it was enough 
to study things—languages, literatures, bodies 
of man, stones, plants, animals. In the med- 
ical faculty we studied man’s diseases, in the 
faculty of law his quarrels, in theology his 
beliefs, in philosophy his mental states. But 
there was no study of his life, his progress, 
his place in society, his duties, Se 
and responsibilities as a human being.” 

Commander Ballington Booth, in the an 
Cry, gives his impressions or memories of the 
recent great gathering of the army in New 
York City: ‘‘Did we meet as the program 
asserted we expected to meet for the purpose 
of facing and solving problems that would 
help us in our God-given war? Verily we did. 
The danger of becoming allied with any insti- 
tution of whatever character that would rob 
us of our.individuality, our blood-and-fireism, 
our firstborn zeal, was dealt with. The abso- 
lute necessity and paramount importance of 
more effectual open air work was enforced. 
The fact that we must live more on a level 
with the drunken, criminal, destitute classes 
or have more amongst us of that which would 
be attractive to them was also spoken of. The 
appalling population of unchurched in our 
land causes us to well-nigh stagger beneath 
the load of responsibility which yet rests upon 
us. The matter of keeping the edge on our 
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testimony, and the holy flame in our hearts, 
and the presentation of a more warlike and 
warrior-like front to the world, was-also con- 
sidered. Let us not forget these matters.” 

The Methodist Episcopal City Evangeliza- 
tion Union, at its recent meeting in Cincin- 
nati, is reported by the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate as having formulated the following 
opinion relative to “‘ the institutional church”’: 
‘There is no large city in which Methodism 
ought not at once—in its united capacity, and 
in that broad, large spirit which characterizes 
the founding of the great business enterprises 
of the age—to establish, in some center of 
massed and needy populations, the ‘ institu- 
tional church ’—a church ‘that shall combine 
the most perfect appliances for helping men, 
so far as possible, clear around the circle of 
their needs; a church, the material support of 
which shall be adequately assured, irrespect- 
ive of the financial ability of the community 
in whichit ministers; a church that shall em- 
ploy sufficient working forces for the needs of 
its position, which forces shall be ever afield 
putting a helpful, a transforming, an uplifting 
touch upon all the needy life within a long 
radius from its doors. One such church, 
planted in strength and vigorously worked in 
every city, like a mighty heart, would send its 
best of inspiration and of energy into every 
extremity of our city Methodism.”’ 

The game of football as it is played by Amer- 
ican college teams today finds few defenders 
in the press. We sympathize with the Chris- 
tian Advocate, which says: ‘‘ When it is con- 
sidered that Princeton and Yale were founded 
by godly men to promote morals and religion, 
the travesty of Christianity is too obvious to 
need comment. Many of the worst features 
of the casedefy reference. Riotingand drunk- 
enness of men are bad, but there are things 
worse. The selection of the day set apart by 
the President of the United States, and the 
‘governors of the respective States, for thanks- 
giving to God on which to hold such barbaric 
games and bacchanalian revels, the whole 
winked at by Christian colleges, is an index 
of a low state of religion and morals, which 
the jocose references in some pulpits to the 
game, and the use of its terms by ministers in 
the pulpit, make only more conspicuous.” 


ABROAD, 


The British Weekly is not very optimistic 
in its survey of modern sermons. Reviewing 
and contrasting the latest volumes of sermons 
by Phillips Brooks and Charles Spurgeon, it 
says: ‘‘ We are aware all the while that he 
[Phillips Brooks] is skimming the surface— 
that he does™not really know what St. Paul 
meant when he spoke about being in Christ, 
about our being made new creatures, alive 
from the dead. What is true about. Bishop 
Brooks is stiil more true about a multitude of 
living preachers. So far their work is ad- 
mirable. They are at home in speaking about 
ethical and social questions—up to a certain 
point in dealing with spiritual questions. But 
the deeper part of the Bible is sealed to them. 
If they take a text like this, ‘If we walk in 
the light, as He is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin,’ 
they are eloquent on the first part and dumb 
on the second, or, if not dumb, they are eva- 
sive. Itis the second part of the verse, how- 
ever, that takes us into the abysses of reve- 
lation.” 

The Indian Witness refers to the present 
state of unrest in India and asks whether it is 
best to grant all the demands that are made 
for giving the native races more control over 
their affairs, political and commercial. It 
points to the fact that ‘men of all creeds and 
colors wish their cases tried by a European 
rather than an Indian judge. «. . Popular 
representation can only sueceed when the 
great mass of people is homogeneous, and all 
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so intelligently understand public affairs that 
almost any one would: be able to act as 
the people’s representative. ... The child 
must creep before it can walk; the people 
must show ability to manage smaller adminis- 
trative circles before intrusting them with 
larger.. The Indians have shown themselves 


able to regulate the affairs of a village, and, 


their panchyats command respect for practical 
wisdom and common sense. But the Indians 
have undoubtedly failed to show themselves 
able to manage the affairs of the next larger 
circle.” 


THE LESSON COMMITTEE IN BOSTON. 


The meeting of the International Sunday 
School Lesson Committee in Boston last week, 
the first time it has ever met in this city, was 
made an occasion of public interest by a wel- 
come extended to its members by the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association. The 
public meeting was held at the People’s 
Church Wednesday evening, Dec. 6. The edi- 
fice, which seats over 2,000, was filled with 
pastors, superintendents and other Sunday 
school workers from Boston and neighboring 
cities. As the admission was entirely by tick- 
ets, which had been previously distributed, 
the audience was thoroughly representative 
of the churches of different denominations. 
To Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association, and to the State 
secretary, J. N. Dummer, the success of the 
meeting is largely due. 

Rev. J. D. Pickles of Worcester, president of 
the association, occupied the chair. After a 
service of song—which, by the way, was too 
long, in view of the fact that there were so 
many speakers—the Scriptures were read by 
Dr. Smith Baker and prayer was offered by 
Rey. Dr. A. J. Gordon. 

Twelve of the fifteen American members of 
the lesson committee were present and, with 


other invited guests, sat on the platform. These. 


members were Bishop J. H. Vincent, chairman 
(Methodist Episcopal), Rev. Dr. John Hall of 
New York (Presbyterian), Rev. Dr. John Potts, 
Montreal (Wesleyan Methodist), Hon. S. H. 
Blake, LL. D., Toronto (Protestant Episcopal), 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Chicago (Baptist), Rev. Dr. 
D. Berger, Dayton, O. (United Brethren), Rev. 
Dr. John A. Broadus, Louisville, Ky. (Bap- 
tist), Rev. Dr. B. B. Tyler, New York (Dis- 
ciple), Rev. Dr. J. 8. Stahr, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(German Reformed), Rey. Dr. H. L. Baugher, 
Pittsburg, Pa. (Lutheran), Rey. Dr. A. E. Dun- 
ning, Boston (Congregational), and Rey. Dr. 
Warren Randolph, Newport, R. I. (Baptist). 
It was fitting that Bishop Vincent should 
begin and that Mr. Jacobs should conclude 
the addresses of the evening, for to these two 
men more than to any others the Sunday 
schools owe the conception and successful in- 
auguration of the International Lesson Sys- 
tem. Bishop Vincent rapidly and briefly out- 
lined the system and its history. Dr. Hall 
dwelt eloquently on its results in keeping 
before the nations the ethical teachings of the 
Old Testament, as well as the New Testa- 
ment, a most important service to our time. 
Dr. Broadus combined wit with fervor in 
showing how this system has exalted rever- 
ence for the Bible, while it has broadened and 
deepened the knowledge of it and emphasized 
evangelical truths. Dr, Potts and Hon. Mr. 
Blake spoke of the loyalty of Canadian Chris- 
tians to the system, and of its effect in pro- 
moting friendly interest between the two na- 
tions. Dr. Dunning briefly welcomed the 
other members of the committee to this city, 
where, for the first time; they had been willing 
to turn aside from their labors to spend an 
evening in a public meeting. Mr. Jacobs’s 
closing address was a tender and earnest ap- 
peal to faithful study of the truth and faithful 
service to bring all disciples of Christ into 
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unity of spirit, and Dr. Randolph pronounced 
the benediction. : : 

The committee devoted two days to their 
labors, spending a considerable part of the 
time in discussion of suggestions communi- 
cated to them by letters and of plans for the 
future. Up to the present year the committee 
‘have been limited by the instructions of the 
conventions, which were, ‘‘ to select a course of 
Bible lessons for a series of years, not exceed- 
ing seven, which shall, as faras they may decide 
possible, embrace a general study of the whole 
Bible, alternating between the Old and New 
Testaments, semi-annually or quarterly, as 
they shall deem best.’’ But now, for the first 
time, all restrictions have been removed by 
the action of the International Convention of 
St. Louis last September. They are only 
bound henceforth to select a temperance les- 
son once a quarter—a task impossible, except 
by frequent repetition, if they are to present 
passages of Scripture which can fairly be used 
to teach total abstinence. 

The committee revised the lessons for 1895, 
which have been already issued, by suggest- 
ing other passages of Scripture for comparison, 
as an aid in making plain the historic connec- 
tion between the lessons. This work has in- 
deed been done, and admirably in the main, 
by writers of lesson helps, and with increas- 
ing care in recent years, but the committee 
judged from communications received that 
this service on their part would be acceptable 
to many teachers. 

Various suggestions were presented to the 
committee at this meeting from many sources. 
Among these were requests for a separate 
course for primary classes, supplemental les- 
sons for advanced classes and a general out- 
line study of the Bible. In view of these and 
other communications, and desiring all possi- 
ble light as to the wishes and needs of those 
engaged in Sunday school work throughout 
the world, the committee resolved to issue a 
general invitation to all those interested to 
send to Secretary Randolph criticisms and 
suggestions, and they also resolyed to invite 
patticularly the co-operation of well-estab- 
lished institutions to promote Bible study, 
such as the American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature, and the counsel of organizations of 
Sunday school superintendents and teachers 
and of writers and publishers of lesson helps. 
In order to make use of these expected sug- 
gestions the committee adjourned to meet 
in Philadelphia in March next. 


a 


STAFF. CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


The hard times did not materially lessen, 
here or in Brooklyn, the usual Thanksgiving 
Day supply of comforts to the poor and un- 
fortunate of every kind, through the various 
missions and other channels kept full by 
our good people. Few were too poor or of 
too evil lives not to have a share in the dis- 
tribution. Even the ‘‘tramps’’ were cared 
for. The churches generally reported a 
larger attendance than usual, owing partly, 
perhaps, to the weather, which could not 
have been more propitious, and partly to 
the attractive freedom in choice of subjects 
and mode of treatment allowed in Thanks- 
giving addresses. The only service that can 
here be reported from personal participa- 
tion is that of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
where a large and gratified audience listened 
to Garrett’s Harvest Cantata, finely rendered 
by the choir, and to an admirable discourse 
from Dr. Stimson on The Necessity of Moral 


_and Religious Life to the Common Welfare. 


In nearly all the churches of both cities the 
results of the late election were made the 


occasion for devout gratitude, and the les- 


oft 


. 
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son they taught to recreant officials were 
strongly enforced. Dr. MacArthur came 
down hard upon ‘‘ bossism”’ and gave thanks 
for the recent triumph over it hereabouts, 
Dr. Storrs preached on the Perils and Prom- 
ises of Popular Government. 

Dr. William M. Taylor’s numerous and 
ardent friends here are thankful over the 
issue of his new volume, The Boy Jesus, 
and Other Sermons. They are twenty-three 
in number, on eminently practical themes, 
and are marked by the author’s well-known 
excellencies of doctrine, style, treatment 
and, most of all, faithfulness to Scripture 
and wealth of deep spiritual experience. 
His Tabernacle people are rejoicing in the 
hope and expectation which this new book 
confirms that their ‘‘ pastor emeritus’’ has 
years of usefulness before him yet in which, 
with pen if not with voice, he may continue 
to preach the gospel, to the lasting profit of 
thousands. 

A service in memory of the late Dr. Philip 
Schaff was held in the Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-ninth Street Reformed Church last 
Sunday evening, at which Mr. William E. 
Dodge presided and in which Drs. T. S. 
Hastings of Union Seminary, Josiah Strong 
and J. M. King of the Evangelical Alliance, 
W. W. Atterbury of the Sabbath committee, 
C. A. Stoddard of the Observer and D. J. 
Burrell took part. Just and loving trib- 
utes were paid to the learned and godly 
man’s memory, and grateful mention was 
made of his many valuable services to the 
Christian Church here and abroad. 

In its two latest (now weekly) meetings 
the Clerical Union discussed these subjects: 
(1) What Are the Young People’s Societies 
of Christian Endeavor Doing for the Church 
and What Can They do? and (2) Preachers 
and Printer’s Ink. 

Rey. Alexander Lewis claimed for the 
Y. P.S. C. Endeavorers that they had taught 
the churches anew the power of organiza- 
tion; that they were the center of vast power 
for Christian work; that they fill desirably 
a place between the church and the Sabbath 
school; that they promote Christian unity; 
that they have brought women into promi- 
nence and leadership; emphasized the need 
of a trained lay membership; by their corps 
of lay workers reached out for good in every 
direction, multiplying the pastor’s power 
and realizing the ideal of the elder Beecher, 
who said, ‘‘I preach to my people on Sun- 
day and they preach every day in the week.”’ 

As to what the Y. P.S. C. E. can do, he 
said, they can, but should not, draw the 
lines between the old and the. young so 
tight as to drive all the old people out of 
the church, where they should be consulted 
and reverenced. They can so emphasize 
their own prayer meeting as to kill the reg- 
ular prayer meeting of the church. They 
can revolutionize the entire church of the 


-future as to doctrine, methods of work and 


the developing of missionary spirit and zeal. 
Rey. R. C. Hallock, who worked for some 


‘time in a printing office to get practical 


knowledge of the business and has had some 
experience in publishing a monthly and a 
weekly paper, spoke strongly of the power 


of the secular, and much more of the re- 


ligious, press in these days, due partly to 
their consistent moral standing, to the per- 
manence of their utterances as compared 
with the oral, and their impersonality. He 
enlarged upon the value of advertising, 


officials. 
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keeping the church before the people and 
attracting them toit. Exhibiting copies of 
a paper issued by his own church (the Park, 
Brooklyn), he showed how profitably. the 
press could be so used under the guidance 
of sanctified common sense for local notices, 
orders of service, special tracts for one’s 
own church, selections from, or condensed 
portions of, sermons, etc. 

Rey. Ellsworth Bonfils, who organized 
and for about four years creditably held pas- 
toral charge of the Congregational church 
in his native place, Mt. Hope, New York 
City, was called in September to the church 
in Port Chester. There he was installed, 
Nov. 28, by a large council, of which Dr, 
Choate was moderator. Mr. Bonfils was no 
stranger to the council or the people, hay- 
ing obtained a good report hereabouts by 
his successful work in Mt. Hope. In his 
childhood he chose the ministry as his life 
work, was graduated from Williams College 
in 1885 and Union Seminary in 1889. The 


_young pastor’s work in his new field opens 


with bright promise, and his brethren here 
invoke and anticipate for him a long, happy 
and useful ministry. 

Here is fresh proof that the toughest 
and thickest hide can be punctured clear 
through, if one has a harpoon long enough, 
sharp enough and strong enough and will 
keep up the thrusting power for a sufficient 
length of time. Dr. Parkhurst, after so 
many months of seemingly vain labor, has 
at length reached the vitals of the police 
Against all probabilities and even 
hopes he secured the release from prison of 
an agent of his society condemned through 
a conspiracy at last exposed. Arresting and 
convicting in unwilling courts one after an- 
other some half a dozen keepers of disor- 
derly houses that the captain of a foul pre- 
cinct and the police inspector repeatedly 
averred did not exist, though one of them 
was within a hundred feet or so of the 
captain’s station house and another was 
almost opposite its doors, he secured from 
the Grand Jury an indictment against that 
captain, soon to be tried, and frightened so 
many more with a prospect of similar treat- 
ment that the commissioners on Tuesday 
last transferred no less than thirteen cap- 


. tains from their former stations to new ones. 


It is a striking comment upon the police 
statement that ‘‘no such houses could’ be 
found’’ in this or that precinct that imme- 
diately upon the change of their protectors’ 
precincts scores of keepers of disorderly 
houses were warned out ‘‘for the present”’ 
and their doors were elosed until—when? 
Many of the women, cast into the street, 
have applied to Dr. Parkhurst for help, 
and he is procuring it for all who promise 
to forsake their evil business and reform. 
Meanwhile the tender conscience of the 
police inspector has been suddenly aroused 
by the exhibition brought here from the 
World’s Fair, embracing among other things 
some of the Midway Plaisance shows—the 
Algerian, or ‘‘ Egyptian,”’ girls’ dance being 
one. While the dance was going on In- 
spector Williams arose and forbade it. On 
their attempting to repeat the dance the 
girls were arrested and fined fifty dollars 
each—showing that the moral character of 


an act, in the eyes of our officials, depends 


on the questions, Who commits it? and How 


“much will it pay? 


It looks as though things were coming to 
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some sort of a focus in New York whena 
police justice thus addresses the officers in 
open court:. ‘*The liquor arrests are all 
mere shams. Aun officer who brings a saloon 
keeper into court tries his utmost to get 
him free. From the evidence they give in 
court, I don’t see why they make any arrests 
at all.” HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


The President’s message proved quite a 
disappointment to the Washington public 
in general, and most of the Democrats, 
although not generally ‘‘ talking for pub- 
lication,’’ are privately expressing great 
displeasure, especially on account of the 
President’s position regarding Hawaii. It 
is complained on all hands, and by none 
more emphatically than by the Democratic 


leaders, that the message not only is “ bad: 


polities,’ but that it lacks its author’s 
wonted boldness in initiative and force of 
statement. 

The dominant party, in fact, goes into 
the winter’s campaign like an army with- 
out'a commander. The effect is already 
visible in a demoralizing confusion of coun- 
sel and evident absence of unity and sym- 
pathy in the ranks. The bad feeling en- 
gendered in the extra session has increased, 
and the party quarrels proceed with scarcely 
an effort to hide them. 

For example, take the new tariff bill. 
This measure has been in the keeping of 
Chairman Wilson and his Democratic asso- 
ciates in the ways and means committee for 
several weeks past, and thus every oppor- 
tunity has been afforded them for perfecting 
the bill and arranging for its unanimous 
acceptance by the party representatives at 
large. And yet it now appears, to the utter 
surprise of everybody, that the Democratic 
committee men have not even yet agreed 
upon the form of the bill in several impor- 
tant features. Indeed, nobody seems to 
know what the bill will or will not contain. 
The President astounded everybody by de- 
claring in his message that the committee 
had decided to incorporate in the bill a spe- 
cies of income taxation, whereas the com- 
mittee declare that it has not yet so decided. 
Some say that there will be an income tax 
on corporations, others a personal income 
tax, others no income tax at all.. Again, 
some of the committee are still opposed to 
the sugar bounty recommended by the ma- 
jority and are fighting it tooth and nail. 
Others, who oppose one or another of the 
features, or alleged and supposititious fea- 
tures, of the bill, are trying to call a caucus 
of the Democrats, for the purpose of over- 
turning the work of the committee even 
before it has seen the light of day. Others, 
like Senator Morgan and Mr. Wheeler, of 
‘Alabama, announce their intention of fight- 
ing the proposition to put coal and iron on 
the free list, and strong opposition to cer- 
tain features iS cropping out among the 
New York and Pennsylvania members. 
And so it goes, in this party now so badly 
divided against itself. 

It is probable that the tariff bill will be 
patched up somehow and reported to the . 
House next Wednesday or Thursday, and 
the Republicans will then have a few days 
in which to prepare their minority report, 
so that there will be little time for debate 
before the holiday recess. There will be 
very severe criticism of the bill, in whole 
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and in part, by both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, but it is gratifying to learn that the 
Republicans have expressed an intention of 
refraining from filibustering on this or on 
any other measure. The probability is that 
some sort of a tariff bill will be passed 
within the next few months, but with what 
modifications of the original draft it is im- 
possible to say. 

Although they do not propose to filibuster, 
the Senate Republicans do propose to as- 
sume a very aggressive attitude during the 
session, especially with regard to the tariff, 
the federal elections law repeal and the 
Hawaiian policy of the administration. 
They have selected a very strong advisory 
or ‘‘steering’’ committee, with Senator 
Allison as chairman, and will present an un- 
broken front on nearly all questions, now 
that silver is out of the way. 

Something must be done, income tax or 
no income tax, to increase the revenues of 
the Government, for it is certain that there 
will be a large deficiency, amounting to 
from $35,000,000 to $60,000,000, at the end 
of the present fiscal year. If the income 
tax proposition is abandoned, the revenues 
from internal sources would have to be 
materially increased or else a new issue of 
bonds would become necessary. Many ex- 
pect and hope that Secretary Carlisle will 
recommend such an issue, which, if con- 
summated, would probably provide for all 
the necessities of the situation. 

The greatest interest of the hour still 
centers in the Hawaiian question, no satis- 
factory elucidation of which has yet come 
to hand. As it stands at present, the whole 
affair, from the political point of view, is a 
screaming farce. At last accounts Minister 
Willis, who was sent abroad with express 
instructions to reinstate Queen Lilioukalani, 
was prosecuting a policy of masterly inac- 
tivity, ‘‘ waiting for further instructions,” 
and evidently deeming discretion the better 
part of valor. In other words, the admin- 
istration of these great United States, hav- 
ing started out with a great flourish of 
trumpets to coerce a tiny republic in the 
Pacific Ocean, discovers that it has mis- 
calculated the dimensions of the job and, 
while all the world is looking on, is afraid 
to undertake it. The almost universal opin- 
ion here is that the country has been placed 
in an almost unprecedentedly humiliating 
position, and only the national sense of the 
humorous saves us from being overwhelmed 
with chagrin. The general belief in Wash- 
ington is that the administration will have 
to recede and. pocket the consequences. 
Both houses of Congress are hot on the 
trail of information concerning the subject, 
Senator Hoar leading the attack in the 
Senate and Mr. Hitt in the House, and 
there will be some lively debates before the 
affair is over. 

The net result of the week’s work is the 
defeat of the Oates bankruptcy bill in the 
House. It was defeated because of its ‘‘in- 
voluntary bankruptey’’ feature. Another 
bill, with this feature omitted, will be pre- 
-sented and will have a much better chance 
of success. : 

It would not have seemed possible six 
months ago that the Government would 
either desire or dare to rebuild the col- 
lapsed Ford’s Theater building and send 
back into it the clerks who escaped with 


their lives from the frightful catastrophe of - 
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last spring. But this is what is to be done, 
against the protests of the whole community. 
It is only too true that the Government 
treats its clerks with gross discourtesy and 
at times with positive inhumanity, and is 
totally indifferent to public sentiment, at 
least inthiscity. Itis still doubtful whether 


Congress will pass any measure of relief for 


the crippled survivois or for the families of 
the dead victims of the disaster. 

The city has been mortified and scandal- 
ized recently by the transplantation here 
of the ‘‘ winter racing’’ nuisance and pest 
which New Jersey has succeeded in expel- 
ling from her borders. The respectable por- 
tion of the community, constituting perhaps 


nine-tenths of the whole, is strenuously op- 


posed to the evil, but the District, as has 
often been pointed out, is a peculiarly help- 
less member of the body politic. Its citi- 
zens have no votes, and they are therefore 
powerless to enforce their wishes or to pro- 
tect their best interests. There are laws 
here, to be sure, but they have been found 
ineffective to prevent the race track gamblers 
from establishing their industry here, and 
unless Congress should interfere the detest- 
able innovation bids fair to be permanent. 
Dec. 9. C. 8. E. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 

There seems to be a growing determina- 
tion among our Western churches to make 
their Christianity practical. This is shown 
not only in articles, elaborate and caiefully 
prepared, in the church papers, but in such 
efforts as those inaugurated by the Meth- 
odists on the West Side in Chicago to reach 
the non-church-going classes of that region. 
These efforts are meeting with an encour- 
aging response. Another illustration of the 
fearlessness and resoluteness of the ministry, 
at any rate, is seen in the stand which the 
latter has taken against.the mayor of Minne- 
apolis in his proposed alliance with the 
saloon element.. In connection with the 
Mills meetings, now in progress on the North 
Side, it has been suggested that the churches 
united in the support of these meetings 
show their hearty sympathy with the poor 
by throwing open the basements of their 
churches as lodging places during the win- 
ter or while the present emergency is upon 
us. While our Christian people would not 
hesitate a moment to do this were it best, 
it has been thought wisest to consider 
whether it would not be well first to inquire 
as to the possibility of obtaining some cen- 
tral room, or rooms, in the city, where the 
need is more evident and pressing than in 
the residence sections of the city. Some- 
thing will be done either in the way of 
providing new lodging houses, even if the 
churches are required, or of strengthening 
existing charities to such an extent as to 
enable them to meet the pressure of the 
season. 

The last two Monday mornings have been 
devoted by our Congregational ministers to 
a study of the teachings of the Scriptures as 
to the work of the Holy Spirit. First came 
a stirring address by Rev. R. A. Torrey, 
followed a week later by a careful review 
of his positions, which in the main were 
approved with a decision to go forward, as 
if already in possession of the Spirit, and 
do what may be done to diminish the suf- 
fering which is so apparent.on every side. 
A report from Mr, Harry Munroe, assistant 


‘conditions received bread and coffee. 
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superintendent of the Pacific Garden Mis- 
sion, founded by the late Col. George R. 
Clarke and sustained by his equally conse- 
erated wife, concerning the new work of 
furnishing a place to stay, if only in chairs, 
in the rooms of the mission during these 
inclement nights, and of giving them a sim- 
ple meal of soup and bread at the nominal 
cost of a penny, led to the appointment of 
a large committee to visit the mission this 
week, study its needs and its work and, in 
addition, visit the police stations and the 
corridors of, the City Hall, where so many— 
a thousand a night—are willing to sleep 
even on its stone floors, and such other 
places as open their doors—some of them at 
a cost of five or ten cents, some of them for 
nothing—and report Monday next. At this 
meeting it is hoped that experts in the 


‘work of dispensing charity will be present 


to aid with their counsel. 

The proposal of Mr. Munroe to care for 
four or five hundred men every night till 
next May for $100 a month, in addition to 
the funds necessary to carry on the ordinary 
work of the mission, ought to be accepted 
and the mouey given him. But even then, 
the great army of the unfed, the unclothed, 
the homeless and the houseless will hardly 
have been touched. What shall be done to 
provide for all? This is the question the 
Christian people of the city are trying to 
answer, and to answer it not simply as hu- 
manitarians but as Christians. Of course 
the great difficulty is to give so as not to 
increase the number of paupers or diminish 
the self-respect of those who are aided. 

The proprietor of one of our stores, known 
as The Hub, for several days has been feed- 
ing hungry men and boys at his own ex- 
pense. Wednesday 3,500 of all ages and 
They 
were brought into an upper room in squads” 
of sixty, placed at a rude table and allowed 
to eat and drink as much as they pleased. 
For five hours this work continued. Two 
wagon-loads of bread and 350 gallons of 
coffee were consumed. Thescene was a sad 
one, but it does one’s heart good to know 
that there are some among us who do not 
forget the poor. Mr. Robert Greer, who had 
experience during the fair in feeding large 
bodies of men, offers to give his costly cook- 
ing apparatus and his services if a room is 
furnished him in which one or two thousand 
men can be fed at the same time. Perhaps 
this offer will be accepted. Of course others 
must contribute food and the money needed 
for the actual expense of cooking and dis- 
tribution. 

At the Presbyterian Social Union Monday 
evening, Mr. Stead gave one of his charac- 
teristic talks on the present needs of the 
city. Miss Jane Addams of the Hull 
House also spoke, and Prof. Graham Taylor, 
who said that whatever be our opinion as to 
the best methods of aiding the poor the 
present charitable machinery at the com- 
mand of benevolently disposed citizens is 
totally inadequate. It is probable that 
within a week steps will be taken to remedy 
the deficiency and that before the winter is 
over something will have been done toward 
settling some of the vexatious problems con- 
nected with charitable work. 

An interesting meeting of the Chicago 
Sunday School Union was held Tuesday 
evening this week in the parlors of the First 
Church, about 130 delegates sitting down to 


re 


as - 


-dwarfed, ‘and there 
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supper. Later, four or five hundred Sun- 


» day school teachers gathered in the Sunday 
school rooms to listen to addresses from 


Drs. Loba of Evanston and Scott of the 
South Church and Miss Mary Bryner, super- 
intendent of the primary department of the 
Union Park Church. These addresses.were 
on the duty of church members to the Sun- 
day school, and on the duty of the Sunday 
school to.non-church-going families. An at- 
tractive feature was the music furnished by 
the orchestra of the Sunday school of the 
South Church, the only organization of the 
kind in the city. This orchestra consists of 
twenty persons, some of them professionals, 
who give their services every Sunday, and 
whose presence at any gathering is always a 
source of pleasure. The discussion was an- 
imated and interesting. The general con- 
viction was that when our churches are 
alive to the value of the Sunday school and 
do all that’ they can to further it there will 
be no necessity of resorting to extraordinary 
measures to secure congregations. Rey. 
H. T. Sell, so long with our Sunday School 
and Publishing Society, deserves the joy he 
now has of seeing the union, which he has 
striven so hard to secure, recognized as a 
power among the Christian forces of the 
city. We congratulate him on the tact and 
persistency he has shown in the accomplish- 
ment of his difficult undertaking. 
Chicago, Dec. 9. FRANKLIN. 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 


One of the ways to prevent the multipli- 


cation of churches in new places is to see 
that the first one organized is such that 
all Christians in the neighborhood will go 
into it, Sometimes this means a Congrega- 
tional church, sometimes not. Those who 
are exceedingly tender on this subject can- 
not complain if the work is started so as to 
unite the people heartily, and they are 
allowed to decide for themselves what kind 
of church it shall be. Other denominations 
are suspicious of this method, and fearful 
that their particular ism may not be at the 
front. One of the churches in this region 
recently started a mission a mile away, and 
first carefully canvassed the ground, learn- 
ing the preference of all the residents. The 
result was a hearty union effort, all the 
Christians in reach joining in it. The 
Sunday school thus begun had met only 
once or twice, when in walked a man who 
introduced himself as the official represent- 
ative of one of the denominations, and pro- 
ceeded to make an address, in which he 
offered for his denomination the money 
necessary to build a chapel, and the church, 
which was, of course, to belong to the sect 
he spoke for, could pay back the money as 
it was able. To accept his proposition 
meant the withdrawal from the work of all 
who did not belong to that particular sect ; 
it meant the work just begun would be 
would be several 
churches soon in a community fitted to 
support but one. The people, with no sug- 
gestion from without, declined the offer, 


_ and took such action as will discourage any 
further efforts to swallow them. 


We met the same difficulty in a mission 
which had been started as purely Congrega- 
tional, having been supported largely by 
one of our churches for several years. The 
time was approaching when a church would 


be organized and the question of means was 


i 
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becoming important. The people were not 
blessed with much of this world’s goods 
and a sister denomination looked longingly 
in their direction. A minister was recom- 
mended to them and, without suspicion, 
they accepted his services, because they 
were cheap. He soon showed why he had 
come and tried in cunning ways to take the 
church, now organized, over the line. Fail- 
ing in this, he boasted that there should be 
a church of his denomination anyway, and 
scoured the neighborhood with a petition, 
alleging that if the people signed it a church 
would be built for them. Many, some not 
attendants on any services, signed, and the 
petition was presented to the proper au- 
thorities. They were delighted. They did 
not know all that lay behind it, nor did they 
take pains to inquire; the petition was 
enough. Their committee was appointed, 
their church was organized, and when the 
leading pastor of that faith in the city was 
appealed to by two of ours he fell back on 
the petition and refused to go behind it. 
These two churches are there now, but they 
were foiled in their main attempt, and the 
members of the church we had fostered 
raised nearly all the money themselves to 
build and are thriving today. 

Drury College has lost a firm friend in 
the death of Dr. E. T. Robberson, an old 
resident of Springfield and from the first a 
liberal contributor to the institution. For 
many years he has been a member of the 
board of trustees, and his judgment and 
thorough knowledge of all that region have 
been invaluable. His loss is felt all the 
more keenly because it comes at the time 
when a strong effort is to be made to meet 
the conditions made by Dr. Pearsons and 
add $200,000 to the funds of the college. 
The hard times struck the region near the 
college with terrific force, and those who 
were not hurt were badly frightened. Still 
the friends of the college are hopeful and 
intend to make a strong effort. 

Practical fellowship is good and any act 
which binds churches more closely is to be 
commended. A few months ago a corner 
stone was laid by our church in Webster 
Groves, ten miles out of the city; in that 
was the usual box and in it were placed 
communications from every Congregational 
church in the city and vicinage. A few 
days ago another corner stone was laid, this 
time in the city, and of the sixteen pastors 
in the city fourteen were present, and sey- 
eral from outside the city came at consid- 
erable expense in time and money. It is 
this that makes the St. Louis work delight- 
ful, and it does: not change with time. Re- 
cently a paper was read in the St. Louis 
Ministers’ Meeting which was written for 
and read at the same gathering six years 
ago; at this second reading not one was 
present, or is now in this region, who heard 
it the first time, except the author of it, so 
great are the changes a few years have 
wrought. But the old spirit of love and 
fellowship has remained amid all the 
changes, and these churches are one in a 
sense that does not apply to every city. 

Turning again to the subject of education 
—there has in a few years been a great 
change in the school board of this city. 
Partisan feeling has had something to do 
with it, and some of that feeling has been 
more aggressive than many would like; yet 
it is true that the tendency had been the 
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same that it was in Boston several years 
ago, until that city waked up and began to 
set things to rights. One sect was undoubt- 
edly reaching for the control of the board 
and was pretty successful in its undertak- 
ing. Two elections have retired several, 
and the complexion of the board is now 
much more healtby than it was. And, 
strange as it may seem, the same movement 
has pretty thoroughly cleaned the saloon 
keepers off the board; they were numerous, 
and many of us could see no possible con- 
nection between the sale of liquor and pub- 
lic education. The old days in New Eng- 
land, when ministers were prominent in 
official matters pertaining to the schools, 
are long past in this region, and in the late 
election the most persistent effort was made 
to defeat one candidate, because he is a 
strong Sunday school man and an officer in 
the Y. M. C. Association. He was elected, 
however, and takes his place in the board 
beside the State president of the Y. P. S. 
C. HE. The president of the board is a Ger- 
man, a leading member of our German Con- 
gregational church. GatOn ae 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


There is a consensus of opinion here on 
the Pacific coast concerning certain diplo- 
matic actions in Hawaii. We are quite 
unanimous that a mistake has been made. 
Differing though we may as. to annexation, 
the restoration of the queen is deprecated. 
Among all classes the feeling is that the 
present government is the best, and that the 
United States, if not wishing to receive 
the islands, should not for a moment thwart 
the will of the most intelligent, enterprising, 
law-abiding and liberty-loving people to be 
found inthe Flowery Kingdom. On the part 
of some this conviction was confirmed by 
the clear statement of facts afforded recently 
by Mr. J. B. Atherton of Honolulu, a promi- 
nent business man, at one time connected 
with King Kalaukaua’s cabinet and at pres- 
ent among the leaders of the new régime. 

Sunset City, for such is the name given 
to that part of Golden Gate Park devoted 
to the Midwinter Exposition, is growing. 
Favorable weather has permitted almost 
unceasing labor on the several buildings. 
The interest is increasing, not only about the 
bay bit throughout the State. The money 
promised is approaching the half-million 
figure, and nothing now seems in the way 
of a success well worthy a center larger than 
the metropolis of this slope. What effect it 
will have on the hard times is difficult to 
state. Many men are idle—some of them 
doubtless brought here by the apparent 
outlook for an unusual demand. Could 
strangers be kept away great impetus would 
be given to home labor, and thus the winter 
be one, at least, of comparative comfort, if 
not of unusual activity. However, money 
is being put in circulation, and the general 
hope is that business will take an upward 
tendency. ” 

Committees from several ministerial bod- 
ies are considering the feasibility of an 
evangelistic movement somewhat similar, 
though on a smaller scale, to Mr. Moody's 
campaign thissummer in Chicago. Indeed, 
the thought is to secure him if possible. 
No doubt our city is to have a great influx 
of people from North and South and, if re- 
ports are reliable, even from the East. 
What can we do for them spiritually is a 
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pressing question, and’ competent brethren 
are looking it in the face. 

Certain noble women—and their number 
is not few—are seeking to reform our daily 
press. While the latter may not be sinners 
above all the Galileans, there is just ground 
of complaint, and so, in city, town and -vil- 
lage, petitions have been circulated among 
the wives, mothers and sisters asking the 
dailies to be more careful of the news laid 
so constantly before thousands of families. 
To this end the ladies sought the help of 
the pulpit. In many of our churches no un- 
certain sound was given, and while pastors 
were not unmindful of the beneficial influ- 
ence of, the press they thundered against 
certain vile tendencies, the injurious effects 
of which no righteous person will deny. 
We await results. Meanwhile we are glad 
to record that one or two of our papers have 
a healthy tone. They are giving more space 
to what makes for the kingdom and much of 
the indecent is suppressed, greatly to the re- 
joicing of fathers and mothers whose boys 
find so much on every side detrimental to 
the spiritual man. 

Professor Sumner of Pomona, visiting San 
Francisco, brings glowing accounts from 
this our only Congregational college in the 
State. At present eighty students are in 
the preparatory department, while in the 
college proper fifty are enrolled, ten of 
whom are expecting to be the institution’s 
first graduates next summer. The recita- 
tion rooms and chapel are claimed to be as 
fine as any in the land, while if $50,000 can 
be raised soon to add to an equal amount 
promised conditionally the outlook is fine 
for such an endowment as will enable an 
advance all along the line. Just now a 
guarantee fund of $5,000 for five years to 
defray current expenses is sought, with a 
reasonable hope that before this is in print 
the same will be realized. The college is 
touching the better classes of the com- 
munity, and so predominantly Christian is 
it in its aim and tone that unconverted 
students entering soon find themselves un‘ 
der an irresistible impulse to yield to the 
Master. Friends in this locality—some five 
hundred miles distant from the seat of the 
institution—are interesting themselves, and 
with the smile of Providence there seems no 
reason to doubt_that a typical New England 
college on California soil is ere long to be a 
fact. So may it be! 


A PROTESTANT ROSARY. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. BOYNTON, D. D. 


There are almost always real meanings 
in what have come to be regarded as su- 
perstitious observances. 'Fhere were once 
Spiritual uses in what have degenerated into 
mere mechanical appliances of religion. And 
so there may be practices among the Prot- 
estant religions which correspond to them 
and so take the place of what our Roman 
Catholic friends use as helps to their de- 
votion. 

The rosary is one of these aids to devo- 
tion, which for nearly, or quite, one thou- 


sand years has been relied on by them for. 


such assistance. The beads, strung by tens 
and counted off to mark so many repeti- 
tions of the Ave, could hardly fail among 
the truly devout to lift the thoughts up to 
at least the blessed among women and to 
the cause of her peculiar honor in her rela- 
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tion to the Son of ‘God. What may a 
Protestant have to take the place of the 
rosary? What form of sacred words which 
shall have more than the same uplifting 
power over the thoughts? What repetitions, 
not of the same words somany times, but of 
varied sentences, each of which shall have 
the power to induce some holier purpose or 
some renewal of trust in God? 

The practice and example of one of the 
Lord’s sweet saints, recently called home 
to Him in her ripe age, suggests and illus- 
trates the answer. For forty years this 
mother in Israel had been shut in by in- 
creasing deafness from the enjoyments of 
general eonyersation at home, or from hear- 
ing the voice of the minister in the prayers 
and instructions of the church. For half 
this period she had been wholly deaf, living 
in a world of unbroken silence, able to read 
the lips of those who loved her best and 
the written words of the Heavenly Father, 
whom she loved best of all. It was, per- 
haps, because of this that she turned more 
even than most Christians to the Bible as 
her companion and counselor. But it was 
in a special form that she found it of pecu- 
liar service and preciousness. She hid it in 
her heart and in her memory. 

She had always by her that collection of 
morning and evening texts, which for many 
years has been known as Daily Food. These 
730 texts, containing many of the most pre- 
cious promises and of the most important 
precepts of the Bible, she had learned, and 
learned so well, and said over to herself so 
often, that she could take them month by 
month and repeat without an error the 
morning and evening verses for each day in 
succession. This she did often in the quiet 
moments of the day as well as in the wake- 
ful hours of the night. With the texts for 
certain days she had associated important 
events in the lives of her near friends. 
This text came on the day when such an 
one died or when such an one was married 
or when this great joy or sorrow came to 
that other home. The text list was her 
almanac. 

Then she would stop and think over the 
sweetness or the strength of verses espe- 
cially adapted to her daily condition. It 
was her treasure house, from which she 
drew forth the supply of all her needs, and, 
when failing health came, and weeks of 
weary waiting were to be spent upon her 
bed of sickness and wasting, every day she 
brought forth from her memory the daily 
word, which was almost her only daily food. 


- Is not that a sweet use to put one’s memory 


to in the time of health and strength, stor- 
ing up sweets for what might otherwise be 
the cold and foodless winter? Would not 
the purchase of such a rosary be a good in- 
vestment for many, who perhaps now can 
hardly say a single verse of Scripture, and 
know that it is rightly said? 

The Daily Food is still fresh and good. 
Other selections are as good, some made up 
of the briefest and some of the longer verses. 
The Golden Texts connected with the lessons 
of the Sunday school are excellent. The cost 
is only a little time to master them, and 
then the pleasure of the frequent repetition 
is more than equal to the effort. Who 


knows when this may be the only Scripture, : 


perhaps the only words of encouragement 
and hope, that can stay or strengthen the 
heart? © 
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ULTIMATE HAWAII. ~ 


BY PROF. WILLTAN BREWSTER OLESON. 


However the present episode is finally dis- 
posed of, it is evident that even the most 
drastic policy will not dismiss the: Hawaiian 
problem from the horizon of American pol- 
itics. Thus, in the event of, the annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands, there will devolve 
on this country some peculiar problems:as 
to the government of those islands and their 
political relation to the union of American 
states, while, in default of annexation, there 
will devolve on the United States the neces- 
sity of protecting those islands against for- 
eign interference and of guaranteeing meas- 
urably good government, even to the extent 
of actual interference, when life and prop- 
erty are jeopardized by internal confusion 
in the administration of affairs. There are 
some considerations that will help in under- 
standing the political conditions in Hawaii, 
and their probable outcome. ~ 

1. The foreign population, which Hie been 
such a potent factor in the political evolu- 
tion of Hawaii, has never taken united action 
except in behalf of good government, It 
has been moderate in its demands, humane 
in its action, patient with the frailties of an 
effete monarchy, and uniformly considerate 
of the political rights of native Hawaiians. 
It has had the unvarying support of the 
choicest Hawaiians in the struggle for con- 
stitutional government during the last 
twenty years. Its progressive participation 
in public affairs, first as a moral power, 
voicing itself in mass meetings, and later as 
a political power at the ballot-box and in 


’ the legislature, prepared it to assume the 


initiative last January in erecting a goyern- 
ment in the interests of all. ; 

The political evolution from an absolute 
monarchy, corrupt and barbarous, to a con- 
stitutional republic, devoted to the welfare 
of every inhabitant, has inevitably crystal- 
lized antagonisms and prejudices detri- 
mental to independent national existence. 

2, The people who are at the front in the 
affairs of Hawaii are confronted by a two- 
fold problem, viz., How shall we maintain 
our autonomy as against foreign interfer- 
ence, and how shall we maintain a progres- 
sive republican government in the face of 
animosities and prejudices and a spirit of 
revolution engendered by two decades of 
conflict between the progressive and retro- 
gressive forces in Hawaii? We make no 
*progress when we say these are questions 
for the citizens of Hawaii to settle for them- 
selves. We wish them well, but we have 
no hand in these affairs. 

The United States Government officially 
declares in every utterance of the State 
Department on the subject, from Webster’s’ 
incumbency to Gresham’s instructions to 
Blount, that ‘‘ this Government ... will not 
acquiesce in domestic interference by other 
powers.’’ Weare pledged to maintain the 
autonomy of Hawaii as against all other 
powers. 

The people of Hawaii have no interest 
calling for absolute non-interference by for- 
eign powers that the United States does 
‘not possess to a larger, more vital and per- 
manent degree. The primary consideration 
with the people of Hawaii is good goyvern- 
ment. While genuinely loyal to the United 
States, these people have in reality slight 
reason to disfavor foreign intervention if 
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thereby they secure stability and perma- 
nence in the government. But not so the 
United States. We may prefer, theoreti- 
cally, that Hawaii should remain an inde- 
pendent nation. We cannot, however, con- 
sent that any other nation should assume 
the sovereignty of that country. 

3. In the last analysis, the people in Ha- 
waii who are convinced of the’ governmental 
necessity of a close alliance with the United 
States have really less concern in the per- 
petuation of a progressive and efficient gov- 
ernment in Hawaii than this great nation 
itself. The particular men and women res- 
ident in Hawaii at this particular juncture 
may suffer irretrievably in property and 
physical comfort, and possibly in life itself, 
through the failure to maintain, under pres- 
ent conditions, a just and stable govern- 
ment. They may lose all the advantages 
of years of industry, and be obliged to 
abandon their homes and to retire finally 
to the continent. But even such personal 
hardship would be only temporary and 
trivial compared to the permanent disad- 
vantage that would ensue to the United 
States from such a lamentable withdrawal 
of the forces that have made Hawaii the 
most productive area per capita in the 
world, essential alike to our commerce and 
a credit to our civilization. 

4, There is needed in Hawaii the foster- 
ing protection of some strong foreign power, 
under which there shall gradually grow up 
a representative, efficient government, ad- 
vantageous to the citizens of Hawaii and to 
the commercial interests of that vast ocean. 
Five revolutions in six years sufficiently 
attest this need. Earnest demagogues, with 
neither property nor patriotism, in the fu- 
ture as in the past, by fanning race jeal- 
ousy for their own personal political ad- 
vantage, may seriously compromise, if not 
actually undermine, the best possible gov- 
ernment and completely change its charac- 
ter and the conditions of life under it. 

The foreign population in Hawaii pays 
four-fifths of the taxes. It has furnished 
the capital and skill in the development of 
every business and industrial enterprise 
in Hawaii. Itis aresident population, with 
permanent homes and schools and churches 
and libraries, and social, commercial and 
industrial organizations. It constitutes the 
intelligent, progressive, patriotic, governing 
ability of Hawaii. It counts in its fellow- 
ship a good company of native Hawaiians, 
representing the character and conscience of 
that remnant of arace. It is engaged now 
in seeking to establish a government that 
the United States might wisely support as 
being essential to the protection of its own 
interests in Hawaii. 

For the United States to decline any re- 


sponsibility in the domestic affairs of Ha- 


waii, while insisting on a supervisory veto 


‘in Hawaii’s foreign relations, is to deliber- 


ately drop the substance of Hawaiian civil- 
ization ‘‘between the deep sea and the 
devil.”’ It is as though this country were 
to bluntly say to Hawaii: ‘‘Survive or per- 
ish. You shall not ask England for bread. 
If you ask us, we will give you a stone.” | 

' 5. Hawaii asks the United States to guar- 
antee her responsible republican govern- 
ment. The people of Hawaii, of all classes, 
wish to conduct their own domestic affairs. 
‘They do not shrink from any obligation in 


this regaid, but rather court it. They wish 
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to be protected from foreign intervention, 
to be released from diplomatic relations 
with other countries, to concentrate the 
revenue on internal improvements, and as a 
last resort, in emergency, to have the prompt 
and effective relief of a veto power in the 
hands of the President of the United States. 

Here is a solution of the Hawaiian prob- 
lem, with a minimum of bother to the 
United States and a maximum of benefit to 
the Hawaiian Islands. Hawaii would be 
content with this, Less than this the 
United States will not be satisfied to give. 


THE NEXT STEP FOR THE INSTITU- 
TIONAL CHURCH. 


No Protestant church comes in such close 
contact with the ‘‘ working classes’’ as the 
institutional church, or knows and feels 
more keenly the questions and troubles that 
arise in connection with their daily labor. 
Political economy deals with the problems 
of the masses, but the church meets the 
concrete struggle of the individual with its 
deeper impressiveness. As the people have 
realized that the institutional church is in 
earnest and wants to help every one, they 
have turned to it as a haven when out of 
work, or when their work has conflicted with 
conscience. The pastors of such churches 
can tell of numerous letters and calls from 
men and women nearly desperate because 
they cannot find means for earning honest 
bread. The pastors do their best to find 
places for such people. Yet situations do 
not grow onevery bush, and so with a heavy 
heart the pastor tells the man or woman to 
keep up courage and the Lord may show an 
opening. 

Is it not time for the churches to attempt 
to do some of this work for the Lord? Can- 
not the institutional church organize and 
develop business enterprises till they become 
self-supporting, and stand for the Christ 
life in the business world? Experiments, 
such as sewing, printing and carpentry 
classes, have been proved self-supporting in 
smaller churches (cf. Congregationalist, July 
9, The Cost of Institutional Work) when the 
work was done by children. What is true 
of the small churches is doubly applicable 
to the larger, and it is self-evident that 
grown men and women working for their 
Gaily bread ought to accomplish more than 
children. As to the suggestion that the 
church in this way might get a more direct 
influence in the business world, the aching 
need justifies every possible effort to apply 
the laws of the kingdom of heaven to our 
sadly twisted business relations. As Pro- 
fessor F. G. Peabody has said, ‘Much 
philanthropy is to come not through charity 
but by the better arrangement of the bysi- 
ness world,’”? It is easy to.dream of the 
little leaven léavening the whole until labor 
problems are no more, but far harder to 
plan for the carrying out of details. Indeed, 
in great part such planning can be done 
only after the work is begun. 

There are, of course, great difficulties in 
the way: the number of unskilled and in- 
competent applicants, the general irregu- 
larity of the applications for work, the lack 
of capital and efficient managers, the carp- 
ing public, and so on almost ad infinitum. 
Many of these difficulties, however, may be 
settled in time by developing the lines on 
which the church isalready working. Take, 
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for instance, the women who go from house 
to house doing cleaning by the hour. The 
Dorcastry of the institutional church at 
present stands ready to help such women 
toemployment. Let it go further—fix prices 
and standards, and open a regular bureau, 
advertising widely as time goes on. It can 
obtain good work by making it a require- 
ment of employment under the bureau. 
There is always a demand for such workers 
who can be trusted, and with a church as 
voucher patrons would increase. Of course 
there would be failures, some women would 
be dishonest and the church would get the 
blame, but the experiment is worth trying 
and would doubtless elucidate many of its 
problems. 

A mending bureau could be established, 
and a bureau of washwomen might in time 
be developed into a laundry. A number of 
herdics might be rented for unemployed 
men, and run as the ‘ church © car- 
riages,’’ possibly uniting with the Traveler’s 
Aid Society. There are branches of busi- 
ness like bakeries, restaurants and printing 
offices that almost always succeed if they 
are properly managed. The foundation in 
all such experiments must be good, honest 
work, and the church as employer is in the 
position to demand this of its employés and 
to educate them to it. 

These suggestions are for what is called 
lower grade work, but this when organized 
requires managers and agents of higher 
grade. In fact, if such work were under- 
taken it would be impracticable to develop 
all the opportunities opened, so many would 
there be. 

Why not undertake it? 


To be sure it is 


not our old idea of a church, but it is help- 


ing people to help themselves—that often re- 
iterated definition of true charity. If itis 
proper church work to carry food and cloth- 
ing to the children of a man who cannot get 
work, it is more proper, sensible and Chris- 
tian to give the man a chance to support his 
family in self-respect. 

There is one crowning objection that has 
been urged. ‘“‘If people find out you are 
making money, it hampers all the church 
work.”’ This is wrong. There is nothing 
disgraceful or un-Christian in giving an hon- 
est return of goods or labor for money, and 
if by that means money can be saved for 
broadening the church’s work it is as legiti- 
mate as money earned by an individual en- 
gaged in similar business.. But is it true 
that money-making does always hamper a 
church? Many of our churches—institu- 
tional or otherwise—arrange courses of lec- 
tures and concerts, and often use the pro- 
ceeds in church work. The same principle 
is involved, but seldom is any voice lifted to 
declaim against the custom. 

The probability of antagonism from labor 
organizations has not been considered, for 
the laborer is becoming convinced that the 
institutional church, at least, is his friend 
for no selfish end, and can be trusted to do 
its best for him. He knows that it has 


Watched to ease the burden of the world, 
Laboriously tracing what must be, 
And what may yet be better; 


and with the world at large is coming to 
believe that the institutional church has 
seen 


A worthier image for the sanctuary, 

And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 

To higher reverence more mixed with love. 


M. B. 
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The Home 
LUOY STONE. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


I. 
The bravest woman, with the gentlest smile, 
The sweetest voice, the softest, tenderest touch— 
A woman greatly loved and loving much! 
Here pausing, let us think of her awhile. 
Hers was the childlike spirit without guile, 
Pure womanly, no stain, no scar, no smutch; 
And yet she lavished youth—ay, life—for such 
As Know not life or youth. 
A long defile 
Of bruised and wronged and thwarted womanhood 
Followed her leading as the slave the star. 
Followed her as the song birds follow spring. 
With faces toward the hights on which she stood, 
They saw the dawn of freedom shine afar, 
And heard the distant bells of freedom ring. 


Il. 
A lifelong task was hers—from early youth 
Till on her head the almond wreath lay white— 
A task of love and danger and delight. 
No weak asperity embittered truth 
On her pure lips; reason and gentle ruth 
Kept counsel through the thickest of the fight, 
And turned the strife of tongues to peace andright, 
Making her enemies her friends, in sooth. 


Yet sharp was the encounter ere the foe 
Had learned her noble temper; oft the rage 
Of battle surged around her girlish form. 
Then would the martyr spirit burn and glow, 
Then freedom’s cause would all her powers engage 
To win a worthy vantage from the storm. 


II. 

Sister of woman! gentle, true and strong! 
Though consecrate, like one who moves apart, 
She bore the griefs of woman on her heart, 

And trod an upward pathway for the throng. 

Braye was she—ay ! and joyous—though the wrong 
Of any bruiséd slave girl in the mart 
Pierced through her tender bosom like a dart, 

And lent a melting note to freedom’s song. 


Gladly we bring to her the thrice-earned bays, 
Crowning her lifelong service with our love— 
The slave is free, and woman shall be free! 
Hush! she is sleeping, mute to blame or praise; 
Our tender greetings no response can move— 
Dead, on the morning field of victory! 


ees a 

One of the most disagreeable experiences 
in making calls is to be greeted with some 
such remark as this from the hostess: ‘It is 
a perfect age since you were here; you do 
not come to see me half as often as you go to 
Mrs. So-and-So’s.’? Women who habitually 
hold their friends to strict account in this 
fashion little realize how it chills affection. 
It is noticeable that the houses from which 
these complaints emanate are usually those 
which receive the fewest callers. There is 
something in human nature which resents 
such criticism of the right to act with a 
degree of freedom in one’s social duties. 
Assume that those who call come as often 
as circumstances allow, greet them as cor- 
dially as if they came more frequently, 
.make no allusion to what may seem to you 
like neglect, and see if the tie of fellowship 
is not made stronger than by indulgence in 
reproaches. 


Although the friends of higher education 
for women have not gained all they wished 
and expected in having the Harvard Annex 
raised to the dignity of Radcliffe College, 
still the change marks astep onward in the 
educational privileges of the sex. The nec- 
essary sanction from the Legislature having 
been secured, the young women graduates 


will hereafter have their diplomas counter- - 


signed by the president ‘of Harvard Uni- 
versity and its seal duly affixed thereto. 
The girls will remain in their own buildings, 
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however, and continue their separate courses 
of study as heretofore, but upon an equally 
high standard and under the same protessors 
as the young men. The raising of $250,000, 
one condition involved in this forward move- 
ment, has been complied with. It is inter- 
esting that the English woman, Lady Moul- 
ton, née Anne Radcliffe, who gave a modest 
hundred pounds to this ancient institution 
more than two and a half centurics ago, now 
has her memory graciously embalmed in the 
name of this new college for her American 
sisters. 


Once in five years the alumne and friends 
of Bradford Academy, the oldest institution 
of its kind in New England, having now at- 
tained the venerable age of ninety years, 
hold a reunion in Boston. The gathering 
last week at Hotel Vendome numbered 
about 300 and was presided over by the hon- 
ored principal, Miss A. E. Johnson, and the 
president of the alumne association, Miss 
A.C. Hall. After an elaborate repast, and 
interspersed with delightful music from the 
choral society of the academy, were ad- 
dresses by Lieutenant-Governor Wolcott, 
Rev. N. Boynton, Dr. H. A. Stimson and Dr. 
Arthur Little, who served as toastmaster. 
It is significant that all such gatherings of 
women nowadays are not merely social re- 
unions, but afford an opportunity for the 
consideration of some of the more serious 
evils which threaten modern society. Mr. 
Boynton’s earnest appeal that the educated 
and Christian women represented by this 
body apply themselves to such questions as 
the servant girl and tenement house prob- 
lems made a profound impression, and can 
hardly fail to show fruit in the early future. 
The academy is making an earnest effort to 
raise $25,000 as a permanent fund to perpet- 
uate the name of Abigail C. Hasseltine, one 
of its distinguished early principals, the in- 
terest to be used in behalf of the daughters 
of missionaries and ministers and other 
worthy young women. 


—— 


THE DAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


A STUDY, FOR PARENTS. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


It was the day after Christmas, and Mr. 
Howe, who was confined to the house by a 
cold, had been saying to his wife, with 
serene satisfaction: ‘‘What a delightful 
time the children did have yesterday! We 
were well rewarded for the pains we took 
to make them happy.”’ 

“'Y-e-s,’’ returned Mrs. Howe, so doubt- 
fully that her husband looked up from the 
sofa in surprise. : 

At that moment his attention was attracted 
by discordant tones from the happy chil- 
dren in the next room. The signal whistle 
had just blown foy fair weather, but a tem- 
pest was undoubtedly brewing in the nur- 
sery. Through the half-open door Mary 
was to be seen shaking a headless doll as 
she shouted, ‘‘O Dan, Dan, look there! You 
let it fatl from the bureau.” P 

Tiny Dan wailed back, ‘‘ Well, I was too 
little. You didn’t ought to let me take it.”’ 

Master Fred struck in: ‘‘ I hate Christmas 
when you get such mean presents. What 
did I want of a new sled?” 

‘*O, dear,” Sobbed five-year-old Sue, bury- 
ing her face in a chair, ‘‘I hate my new tea- 
set; its too goldy! And I wanted a fringe to 
my tableclof.’’ 


presents come from. 
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‘¢Now what in the world does this mean?”’ 
asked Mr. Howe of his wife, it being the 
general understanding among mankind that 
a mother should be able to explain all the 
vagaries of her offspring. 

Mrs. Ifowe looked up from her sewing 
withasigh. ‘How trying itis! The wind 
is blowing from all the four points of the 
compass.”’ 

‘But what ails them? They were all on 
the top wave yesterday, and here, only a 
day later, they seem to be in the depths of 
despair.”’ ; 

““T know it; ’twas just so last year.” 

‘*Was it? I-never heard of it.” 

‘*No, for you didn’t happen to be sick 
and in the house. I assure you its nothing 
new to hear children grumbling over their 
presents.”’ 

“You amaze me! Why, I thought yes- 
terday, by the shouting and clapping of 
hands, that everything they had was simply 
perfect.’’ 

“Nothing is perfect with little folks of 
the present day, at least not for any length — 
of time. They make a point of looking 
for defects, my dear.”’ 

‘Not our little folks! Why, Sarah, such 
a spirit is ill-bred, mercenary, detestable. 
Where’s their gratitude? ”’ 

‘What an innocent youare, Henry! Don’t 
you know gratitude is obsolete among jin de 
siecle children? It’s a condescension when 
they accept our efforts to please them—ab- 
solutely a condescension.”’ 

‘“‘Now, my dear, that’s something I can’t 
stand!” 

‘OQ, lie down, Henry, don’t get excited. 
Children have become idealists, and it’s 
hard to satisfy idealists. Here is Freddy, 
for instance, disgusted with his new engine 
already, and you know we counted on that 
as the-very thing he would like best.”’ 

‘Not the steam engine his Cousin Tom 
sent him?’’ 

‘Yes, it’s inferior to Dick Wade’s and that 
ruins it. I heard Freddy muttering to him- 
self this morning: ‘My compliments to you, 
Tom, but what a goose you are! Don’t you 
know I’m old enough for a kodak?’ ” 

‘The young reprobate!”’ 

‘“oTwas only Fred’s little joke. He did 
not know he was overheard. But how dis- 
couraging it is, Henry. We've both tried 
this year to study the children’s wishes, and 
our friends, too, have been on the alert. 
Yet the pleasure we give is so transitory!” 

“Transitory? Ishould sayso. Next time 
we’ll omit the presents and simply. overfeed 
the little ingrates with candy, for that will 
make them sick, and so produce some abid- 
ing effect.”’ 

‘‘ Heartless parent!”’ 

‘¢Well, seriously, what’s the use in spoil- 
ing children after this fashion? I honestly 
believe I was better off to be brought up on 
a New Hampshire farm where the Christmas 
idea wasn’t so abnermally developed.”’ 

‘“‘ Don’t say a word against the Christmas 
idea, Henry. It’s beautiful. It is we who 
are somehow to blame for not carrying it 
out better.” | 

“ Are we? Let’s look into it. Our chil- 
dren have outgrown the Santa Claus myth, 
all but the baby; they know where their 
Now suppose they 
should be instructed that people are not 
obliged to ransack the shops for them at 
Christmastide, that it is an undeserved kind- 
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ness when they do so. Moreover, that chil- 
dren who look a gift-horse in the mouth are 
vile little wretches.” 

‘“Tpy it, Henry, try it. I wish you joy of 
the scheme.’’ 

“You need not laugh, Sarah. When 
was a boy, if anybody thought enough of 
me to give me a candy cane or.a harmonica 
I never thought of howling because ’twas 
not a gold watch.” 

‘Poor little fellow! Think of being hum- 
bly thankful for candy canes and_ har- 
monicas! But, dear me! what an uproar 
those children are making! I must go in 
and try to talk a little reason into them.”’ 

“Did you ever know reasoning to do any 
good?”’ 

“Frankly, no! But as you are on the 
spot, Henry, tell me something better.”’ 

**T only know my mother’s method, But 
that is obsolete.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic. 
was.”’ 

‘*In the first place, she never argued with 
her children.”’ 

“*O, I did not know she was like that. 
She really held to the Puritanical idea that 
children should be seen and not heard? 
She didn’t believe in cultivating their rea- 
soning powers?”’ 

“Well, she did not believe in a war of 
words, Sarah, if that is what you mean. 
My mother never allowed us to answer 
back.”’ 

“How abitrary!”’ 

“Do you think so? If a bright child 
once acquires the habit of answering back, 
woe to your authority! He listens to you 
only that he may bear you down with his 
own eloquence. That is so, Sarah. By 
permitting it you place him on a level with 
yourself; a very unfair advantage.”’ 

66 Do i andy 

“Of course you do! And the more he 
talks the more he convinces himself that he 
is right and you are wrong.” 

‘¢Now I wonder if there may not be some 
truth in that,” said Mrs. Howe, thought- 
fully. ‘‘You know Mary is apt to get 


Tell me what it 


excited when I have a confab with her, and 


always insists upon the last word.” 

“ And why not? She feels the importance 
of the last word, like the ‘one sensible fel- 
low’ who serves on a jury with ‘eleven 
obstinate men.’ ”’ 

‘¢Perhaps, Henry, I haven’t done right to 
let Mary sharpen her wits at the expense of 
her meek little mamma. I'll ponder on it. 
But you haven’t told me yet how your won- 
derful mother made her children over into 
such paragons of gratitude. If she didn’t 
reason with them how did she manage 
ihe 

“She forbade us to find fault with wha 
was given us. A present was a token 
kindness—a thing to be respected. If we 
uttered a disparaging word she took the 


gift away and withheld it from us. We 
never saw it again.’’ 
**So that was her magical method? Wery 


sensible, ’m sure; but would it work in 
a modern family? If you’ll join forces 
with me, Henry, I believe I'll try it in 
ours,”’ ‘ 

“Next year, my love,’”’ said Mr. Howe, 
sinking back into the pillows. ‘‘I couldn’t 
face the saturnalia in the other room while 
Ihave this headache. Please hand me the 


gruel,”” 
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PIOTURES OF OHRIST AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


The figure of our Saviour, either painted 
on canvas or else carved in marble or 
bronze, appeared many times among the 
ten thousand works of art shown at the 
World’s Fair. Some artists are. thinking 
that scenes from the Bible, especially those 
in which Christ appears, should be por- 
trayed in the costume and amid the sur- 
roundings of modern times in order that 
people of today may better realize their 
truth. This sort of painting is said to be 
done in “‘the spirit of modernity.” 

Among the pictures of this sort was one 
by a French artist, who painted the cruci- 
fixion with the disciples, Mary and the by- 
standers dressed precisely as a similar com- 
pany would be in the streets of Paris. An 
American artist made a pretty picture of 
the interior of a modern carpenter’s shop, 
with the figure of the Saviour in the fore- 
ground as a little American boy in homely 
clothes playing with the shavings, while 
Mary and Joseph were seated in the back- 
ground looking like a well-to-do, intelligent 
farmer and his wife, and the thrifty Mary 
wears a blue gingham apron. 

‘An artist from Norway showed a large 
picture, which he called The Son of Man, 
in which Christ is represented as a young 
man in rough coat and trousers, without 
hat or collar, laying his hand in blessing 
on the heads of some chubby Scandinavian 
children. Some of the Pharisees who stand 
by discussing the act look like clergymen, 
in broadcloth and white ties, and one is a 
very stylish young fellow in a cape over- 
coat, In the foreground an old woman has 
laid down on the ground a rug for Christ 
to walk upon and on it she is placing some 
pots of geranium and other modern plants. 

But there were two statues of the Saviour 
which will always be remembered by those 
who saw them. One was in the purest 
white marble, as became such a subject, 
and carved by an American sculptor of 
great talent. It stood in the great rotunda 
of the Art Gallery. The face of the Saviour 
was so kind, so gentle, and yet so strong 
and majestic, that you could not wonder at 
the look of loving admiration and trust 
which a beautiful white marble boy at His 
feet turns upward to the face, while the 
crucified hand rests on his curly head. 

But even more impressive, largely because 
of its location, for it scarcely seemed more 
beautiful, was a fine copy, in an imitation of 
bronze, 
stood on a pedestal in one of the crowded 
aisles of the German Building over on the 
lake front. The face was grand in its beauty 
and expression, and both hands were out- 
stretched in blessing. To whom were they 
outstretched? No carved figure was there, 
“as in the other, but all-day long throngs of 
sight-seeing, busy people came and went, 
came and went, passing directly underneath 
those blessed hands. Few stopped to look 
at it, for all around were the treasures of 
books in rare and elegant bindings and fine 


“engravings which claimed their attention. 


Indeed, it was quite easy to pass it by un- 
seen. One morning I stood at a little dis- 
tance and looked at the figure for a long 
time and no one of the passing throng gave 
ita glance. But the blessing was there all 


of Thorwaldsen’s. Christ, which 
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‘the same, and, just as with the ‘real Christ, 


the gentle face was always kind, always lov- 
ing toward the boys and girls, the men and 


_the women, who passed by so busily think- 


ing about something else. 


te 


A COMFORTER. 


Vexed with the trials of a dismal day, 
I sat me down to rail at God and man, 
To pour into a bitter, venomed lay 
All vile anathema, a curse, a ban. 
Hope seemed to stumble on her weary way, 
And a dark purpose, like a river, ran 
Through my sad soul. But how, O friend, I pray, 
Can one long murmur at the ordained plan 
When to the haven of his arms there slips 
A baby daughter, robed in snowy white, 
Who, with love’s prattle on her infant lips, 
Has come to kiss and bid a sweet good-night, 
And whispers, cuddling close her precious head, 
T’m sleepy, papa, come put me to bed’’? 
—Robert Loveman. 


—_— 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHIL- 
DREN,* 


EIGHTH LESSON. PLACES AND JOURNEYS IN 
THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 


oe 
BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 


Refer to the map of the world used in last 
week’s lesson and show what a small part of 
it is Palestine, the country where the Saviour 
of the whole world was born. It is not much 
larger than New Hampshire and much like 
it in shape also. Show what a small part of 
the United States New Hampshire is com- 
pared with some of the Western States. 

At the time when Jesus was born there was 
a country, great in size and power, called 
Rome. There was another country, Greece, 
where the people were educated and had most 
beautiful pictures and statues and buildings, 
etc. Quite full descriptions of Greece and 
Rome might well be prepared beforehand by 
the older children. We naturally ask, Why 
did not God have one of these countries for 
the Holy Land, where He should give the 
promises of the Saviour to men through the 
long years from Adam to Mary, as we learned 
on the ladder, and where He should send His 
own Son to be born as the child of a favored 
maiden? God does not do things as we do. 
He does not look on the outward appearance 
of countries or cities or people. He sees the 
end from the beginning and never makes a 
mistake. We can see a great many reasons 
now why God chose Palestine for the Holy 
Land when we study the Bible car-fully. 
Sometime, perhaps, we shall have some lessons 
on this point, which brings out much that is 
interesting. Verses for last paragraph: Isa. 
55:8; 1Sam.16:7. ‘‘The ways of the Lord 
are right,’’ Hos. 14: 9; Ps. 119: 160. 

On the map of Palestine notice the Dead Sea, 
shaped so much like amitten. Notice Lake 
Galilee, which is shaped like a pear upside 
down. The lower third of Palestine, opposite 
the Dead Sea, is called Judea. The upper 
third, opposite and above the lake, is called 
Galilee, from the name of the lake. The mid- 
dle third, between Judea and Galilee, is called 
Samaria. No pains need be taken now to fix 
these three divisions in mind; that comes later 
in Bible geography. Mention them now be- 
cause ‘‘ hill country of Judea ’’ occurs in verses 
to be used. 

We land, after our sea voyage across the 
Mediterranean, at Joppa or Jaffa. Locate on 
map. From here we will go to the city where 
the temple was. Whoknows the name? Here 
is an easy way to remember where the temple 
city is. Jerusalem is nearly half-way across 
from the top of the Dead Sea to the coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea. Locate on the map. 
Now’comes in the use of the map of Palestine, 
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glued onto a thin board, described in last 
week’s lesson. 

Write “J” on a bit of stiff paper. Put 
through it a little shoemaker’s tack and fasten 
it to the board map where Jerusalem is. Let 
each child do this in turn, repeating as he 
does so, “‘ Jerusalem is nearly half-way across 
from the top of the Dead Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea coast.’? Do this in the locating 
of each town named in this lesson, using the 
appropriate words and initial letters. About 
one-third of the way across from the middle of 
the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean Sea coast 
line is the town where the child John was 
porn. Who remembers the name and the 
story (Luke 1: 57-79)? Notice verses 69 and 
73 of, Luke 1; Zacharias speaks of God’s prom- 
ises to Abraham and to David. Zacharias 
knew that Abraham had lived at Hebron (Gen. 
13: 18) and that David was made king there 
(2 Sam. 5: 1-4). 

Now we will go straight north to a point 
half-way across from the bottom of Lake Gali- 
lee to the coast line of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Here is the quiet, hidden town where Mary, 
the favored maiden, lived (Luke 1: 26-28). 
Who remembers the name? Im our lesson 
last week we drew three hands, and by the 
fingers of these three hands we represented 
Persons, Heavenly Messages and Places. 
Show the paper with hands drawn last week 
and review. Now we will draw another hand, 
to show, by the five fingers, five journeys of 
which we are going to learn. Write above the 
hand Five Journeys. ; 

The first journey was when Zacharias went 
from Hebron to Jerusalem and back again. 
This was when he went to the temple for his 
week’s service there and received the angel’s 
message there. The second journey was when 
Mary went from Nazareth to see Elizabeth at 
Hebron. Trace both these journeys on the 
map and write the appropriate words for each 
above two of the fingers of the hand. It is 
understood, of course, that the full story of 
these journeys should be called to the chil- 
dren’s minds by proper questioning. ” 

Now, before learning of the other three 
journeys, we will take our-blocks and build 
Jerusalem and Hebron and Nazareth on the 
floor. Let two yards of one breadth of carpet 
represent the surface of Palestine, or, better, 
use four and a half yards cotton cloth, grass 
color. ‘s‘ear off one and a half yards, tear this 
in two parts lengthwise, sew the ends to- 
gether, making it a strip three yards long. 
Now, sew this strip onto the length of the 
three-yard piece. We have then a surface 
spread on the floor three yards by a little over 
one yard, wiich answers fairly for the pro- 
portions of Palestine by turning under one- 
third of the width of the top of the cloth, 
making the proper slant down the entire 
length of the cloth. Two handkerchiefs may 
be folded and laid down so as to represent the 
Dead Sea and Lake Galilee. Remember that 
the Dead Sea occupies the lower third of the 
right side of Palestine and Lake Galilee is a 
little above the center of the middle third of 
the right side. Lay a strip of white cloth 
along the edge of the green cloth, which is 
folded back to represent the Mediterranean 
Sea coast line. 

Notice carefully again the location and 
relative position of Jerusalem, Nazareth and 
Hebron, and compare the floor map with the 
realmap. Then let the children with their 
blocks build the three cities where they,should 
be on the green cloth. Of course each town 
' must occupy very little space; just a few 
blocks placed irregularly make the towns, for 
the children’s imaginations do the rest. 

Now trace the two journeys with two lead 
pencils, which are moved or ‘‘ walked ”’ along 
on the green cloth from one ‘‘town” to 
another. Let the youngest child walk the 
journeys, the rest saying in concert the words 
describing them ~ 
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Finally, mark the journeys (this can be done 
by Baby, if His or Her Majesty is directed) by 
placing a line of white beans or rice kernels 
from Nazareth to Hebron and back, and two 
similar lines (this time use coffee kernels) 
from Hebron to Jerusalem and back. The 
implication is not that Zacharias was a coffee 
toper! But he did not believe at first and 
Mary did, so we give her the white. 


In order to help mothers, primary teachers 
and leaders of Junior Endeavor Societies, who 
are planning Christmas exercises, we add a 
song written by Mrs. Colton which is designed 
to accompany the lessons printed Nov. 16 and 
30 and the one which will appear next week 
on the Birth and Presentation of Jesus in the 
Temple. These three lessons with the ladder 
(see p. 850 in Congregationalist of Dec. 7) and 
the song make a very pretty exercise. Dupli- 
cate copies of the song can easily be made 
with a hektograph. 


WHAT WOULD JESUS SAY? 
(Tune, Sweet By and By.) 
What if Jesus our Lord should appear, 
And before us in beauty should stand, 
And with love that casts out all our fear 
On our heads He should lay His dear hand. 


Chorus. 


He would say, He would say, 
Give to Me on this glad Christmas Day ; 
He would say, He would say, 
Give to Me on this glad Christmas Day. 


Would He tell us of Bethlehem town, | 
Upon far-away Judea’s hill, 
When the glory of God shone around 
And the angels sang ‘‘ peace and good will?”’ 
—Chorus. 


How the wise men who brought perfumes sweet 
To the place where the star shone above, 
Laid their gifts at the Holy Child’s feet 
And then worshiped with praise and with 
love ?—Chorus. 


‘¢ When the glories of heav’n are all Thine, 
How can we, blessed Lord, give to Thee?’’ 

‘All the poor—they are brethren of Mine— 
Give to them and ye give unto Me.’”’—Chorus. 


There are many who never have heard 

The glad news of that first Christmas Day. 
By your gifts you can help send the Word 

Of the Saviour—“ the Truth and the Way.” 
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Chorus for last verse. 


Let us then, let us then, 

Help to send the glad news to all men; 

Let us then, let us then, 

Help to send the glad news to all men, 
SEE aaa 


Woman’s place is at the heart of things. 


.. There she is in closer touch with vital ques- 


tions than she can be on the outside.—ZLnterior. 


———— 


The world is all opposites; and one thing 
couldn’t be without the other. You can’t rest — 
until you’re tired; you can’t be glad if you’ve 
never been sorry.—Mrs. Whitney. 


ae 


An amusing [little’'game which combines the 
two features of entertainment and instruction, 
is The Shakspere Oracle, or Wheel of Fortune, 
published by D. Lothrop Co. for 50 cents. 
Many a choice quotation from this prince of 
poets becomes fixed in the memory by the use 
of this game. 


Cevelands Baking 


is made of pure ingredients, 
that is why it is wholesome. 


Cevelands Baking 


Pure and Sure. 


is scientifically compounded, 
that is why it is strong. 


Cevelands Bak 


Pure and Sure 


does more work and does 
it better than any other. 


‘Reasons enough why you 
should buy 


Cevelands Pera 


Pure and Sure. 


sion. 


Like our grandmothers use to make, is the kind 
of pie that any one can make with the delicious modern luxury — 


None-Such conensea Mince Meat 


Pie making in ye olden time was quite a momentous occa- 
Pie making to-day, with NonE-SucH MiNncE Mz&at, is 
but a passing incident in the duties of the day—your work erds 
with making and baking the crust. 
is prepared with the most scrupulous care, every ingredient being 
of the highest quality.‘ Each package makes two large pies. 


If your grocer does not keep the NoNE-SuCH brand, send 
12c. to pay postage on full size package by mail. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


NoNnE-SucH MINcE MEA’ 


Jal 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 

EAR CORNERERS: 
I know the ques- 
tidns you will ask 
when you see this 
picture: ‘‘ Has our 
boat been heard 
from?” ‘Has 
the Alphabet 
arrived at 
last??/4, “ois 
~ the old man 
safer yO 
where has 
he been so 
long?’’ All of these questions (except the 
last) I can answer, but that will not give 
you the whole story. When, the day before 
Thanksgiving, the papers told of the storm 
on our coast, especially of that unknown 
schooner which went down with all its crew 
off Swampscott in broad daylight, I could 
not help thinking of our Corner cruiser. But 
I did not dream then that only a few miles 
away the same storm had overtaken our 
little craft and its brave commander. Alas! 
our dear old Captain M. will never again 
tread the deck of the Alphabet. 

Now get out your map of Massachusetts 
and find on the Atlantic shore, south of 
Boston, the adjoining towns of Scituate and 
Marshfield in the ‘‘Old Colony.’’ They are 
divided by the North River. It is well 
named, for it runs northward many miles 
and when near the ocean turns and runs 
fron the north, parallel with the ocean and 
quite near it; then it meets the South River, 
coming from the south, and together they 
flow into the ocean. Their combined cur- 
rent going out and the strong tide coming 
in cause a shifting sandbar—a vexation to 
mariners entering Marshfield harbor.’ There 
isa life-saving station near by, under “ Fourth 
Cliff ’’—First Cliff, Second Cliff and Third 
Cliff are ‘‘up along ”’ in proper order—for 
the rescue of imperiled craft. 

North River is narrow but deep, and winds 
about in a wondrous way. In one place it 
goes several miles with only a few rods of 
progress. This reach used to be called when 
I was a boy ‘‘ No Gains,”’ and very likely is 
still called so. This river was once cele- 
brated for the many shipyards upon its 
banks, and the number of large vessels built 
in them and floated down to the sea. The 
most famous North River ship was the Co- 
lumbia, the first to carry the American flag 
around thé world. I think that was in 1790, 
and in 1792 her commander, Capt. Robert 
Gray, discovered the Columbia River, nam- 
ing it after his ship. But there are no ship- 
yards on the river now. There are a few 
cottages — cabins rather— occupied in the 
summer by sportsmen. And this brings us 
to the critical part of our story. 

Our very particular friend, the Foreman, 
who interests himself so much in the ‘‘ make- 
up’’ of our Corner columns, owns one of 
those cabins, spending considerable time 
there in the summer in shooting and fish- 
ing. It is a desolate place in the winter. 


Around are marshes and swamps, unin- 
habited and almost impassable, Near his 


house is ‘“ Wills’s Island ”’—not an island in 
the river but an island in the swamp, like 
the hummocks of Florida. What plan do 
you think he devised to keep tramps out of 
his cabin in the winter? He stuffed some 
old clothes with hay and left the figure, 
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stretched out stiff and straight, in the cot- 
bed. He had heard that it worked well— 
tramps after once looking in the window 
gave that cabin a wide berth. But the day 
before Thanksgiving he told me that if it 
was a fine:day he should run down to Scitu- 
ate, (I think he was anxious lest those rats 
which: the Weymouth cat threatened him 
with had invaded his home.) It is now the 
day after Thanksgiving and [ have this note 
written from his cabin, in pencil and eyvi- 
dently with cold fingers: 
NortxH River, Scituate, Nov. 30, 1893. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I haveimportant news for 
you andall the Cornerers. I came down this 
morning on the 7.35, Old Colony, getting off 
at Greenbush and walking to my “shooting 
box.” Everything inside seemed to be all 
right—stove, table, rubber boots and cot-bed. 


I hastily kindled a fire, heated water and 
Spread the table in beautiful old bachelor 


style, and was just pouring my coffee when I. 


was startled by a deep voice from behind me: 
“Ts that you, D. F?” I turned around and 
there, calmly sitting up in bed, was the Old 
Man of the Corner, as natural as life—bald 
head, round-bowed glasses and all! As soon 
as I could recover from my fright I got him 
up and seated him at the table. 

After drinking three bowls of coffee and 
eating several of my turkey sandwiches he 
began to talk a little, and by diligent use of 
the sign of the corner I learned that in work- 
ing up the coast in Monday night’s storm 
he lost his bearings and was wrecked on 
the treacherous sandbars at the mouth of the 
river, and with much difficulty reached the 
shore with only the clothes on his back, not 
even saving the Congregationalist, which he 
always carries with him to read ‘between 
watches.’’ After wandering about the beach 
nearly all night he followed the course of the 
river, wading (or swimming) the First Herring 
‘Branch, which empties into it, till he reached 
this place. I judge that he had eaten noth- 
ing since his shipwreck except a couple of sea 
biscuits, which happened to be in my locker. 

Just why he was sailing up the coast on 
such a night he failed to inform me, but I 
think we may learn something more later on. 
I ought to add that Captain M. spoke very 
warwly of you, and that he so far relaxed his 
dignified reserve as to say: “ D. F., your name 
has been misinterpreted—in fact, defamed. 
You are not a Despotic Foreman, but you 
are a dear friend, a delightful fellow, a de- 
voted fowler, a dexterous fisherman, a deter- 
mined defender of the forlorn and frozen, a” 
—here his utterance was choked and the briny 
tears ran down his stormworn cheeks. 

With these hastily written lines, I remain 
King of the Cornerers. Daves 


I thank D. F. for his prompt report of the 
disaster and for his self-sacrifice in sharing 
his coffee and sandwiches with the poor 
captain. There is, indeed, much to “learn 
later on.” How came the captain, bound 
to Boston with a fair wind, to be so much 
off his course? Was the Alphabet an entire 
wreck? Was she insured? Where is the old 
man? I feel a little sensitive, too, about 
that appellation, ‘‘ King of the Cornerers,”’ 
with which he closes. Is it in the vocative 
case or in apposition with D. F.? We will 
see how he prints it! : 

I have letters asking about books. I have 
not room to print them or to name but one 
book in reply. 
one today. It is Charles Carleton Coffin’s 
new Life of Abraham Lincoln. It is full of 
patriotic and moral stimulus, and is doubt- 
less the best life of that wonderful man for 
young people. I wish every Cornerer could 
have it as a Christmas present! It is fully 
illustrated, is finely gotten up (Harpers) 
and sells for $8. Curiously enough, the 
first chapter tells about the ancestor of Mr, 
Lincoln, who was a South Shore blacksmith, 
getting iron ore ‘‘in the bogs and meadows 
of Scituate.’ Can D. F. confirm that? At 
any rate, we must hear from him next week 
what became of the Captain. ‘ell us the 
whole truth. Mr. MARTIN. 


| Clocks, 


I have been reading that |’ 


| aChocolate 
Cake with aE 

Lang’s Readymade Chocolate Icing. 
There isno mixing and mussing ; no 
trouble at all. It is always ready for 


instant use and sure to be delicious. 
Price 25c. perlb. can. At all Grocers. 

Lang Chocolate Co., Philada., Pa. 

Finest Cocoa and Chocolate Makers. 


. Don’t pay money for Water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more Eco- 
nomical than a liquid, for the reason 
that it is concentrated, and house- 
keepers will find it mueh cheaper to 


BUY 
_Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, | 
a solid, concentrated extract, free : 


from fat and gelatine or any foreign 
substance and dissolve it themselves. 


The A is signature | 
’ genuine ~. onthe jar : 
has this 


in blue. 


“GLOBE” Gem CABINET 


Antique Oak, 
Library Finish, 
Oxidized Brass 

Trimmings 
and Lock. 


Three Files, 
full letter size. 


Capacity, 
2,500 Letters 
or Papers. | 


A HANDSOME 
PRESENT. 
Price, $6.00 net, with rubber casters. 
SizE—14 inches high, 103 in. wide, 13 in. deep. 

WM. A. CARRIE & CO., 


W. W. Edwards, BANK STATIONERS, 


Manager pe 
Letter File Dept. 46 Oliver St., Boston. 


Pamphiet Cases, Cloth Front, 50 Cents Each. 
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English 
Hall. 


WITH 
EIGHT BELLS, 
WESTMINSTER 

AND WHITTINGTON 
CHIMES. 


ALSO LESS EXPENSIVE CLOCKS, 
WHICH STRIKE THE HOURS AND 
HALF-HOURS ONLY. 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD & CO. 


Direct Importers, | 
511 Washington Street, corner West. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
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(The Sunday school lesson for Dec. 24 being of a 
general character, Dr. Dunning’s exposition is this 
week omitted. Miss Wheelock’s Hints to Primary 
Teachers will be found on page 892.] 

———>—___ 


THE OHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 


' Topic, Dec. 17-23. Triumphant Faith. Gen. 
22: 10-18; Matt. 8: 5-13; Heb. 11: 1, 13-16, 
39; 12: 2% (See prayer meeting editorial.) 


Nini sr Once 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 24-30. ‘Christmas Service. What 
Can We Give to Christ. Ps. 40: 6-8; Matt. 
eel 

It is a great and stirring thought that we 
who have received so much from Christ can 
give Him something as a partial return for 
His many favors. We may be sure that He 
does not want or ask anything from us that 
we have not. It would be hypocrisy to offer 
Him anything that we have borrowed from 
some one else, or which belongs to some future 
stage in our Christian experience. But cer- 
tain things which are wholly our own we can 
make over to Him. There are qualities with 
which we are endowed, and which constitute 
the glory of our manhood and our womanhood, 
which we can give to Christ—the natural en- 
thusiasms and hopes of youth, its aspiration 
and energy—these are the things which Christ 
covets. How nobly in many places Christian 
Endeavorers are putting their shoulders to the 
wheel and are co-operating with their elders 
in efforts to improve social conditions and to 
speed forward municipal and other reforms! 
Christ can make great use of the courage and 
perseverance of young men and young women 
in all enterprises that make for righteousness. 

Besides the powers which we possess in 
common with others, each of us, in all proba- 

_ bility, has some special talent or gift, some 
skill in music or art, some peculiar business 
ability, some grace of manner, some scholarly 
impulse, or some more homely, but no less 
worthy and useful, power of hand or brain. 
Let us give these individual possessions to 
Christ, that they may be thereby brought to 
their fullest development and made to tell for 
all they are worth. Perhaps, too, we have 
peculiarities which we have always looked 
upon as misfortunes. We would not at first 


think of offering these to Christ, but is it not ° 


possible that He would like these, too? Here 
is a man with a physical deformity or a mental 
infirmity or an erratic streak of some sort or 
other. The best thing he can do with his 
oddity, as others term it, with his cross, as he 
looks upon ity is to bring it to Christ, and 
Christ may find a way to turn it to account 
both for the good of the one who brings it and 
for the ends of His kingdom. There are many 
instances of men who thus have triumphed 
over some peculiar individual besetment. 
But with the Christmas spirit abroad in the 
land we ought to make a more definite appli- 
cation of our subject. What is Christmas but 
the expression, in a special way, of the love 
which we are supposed to manifest toward 
our dear ones all through the year? Now, as 
we are all thinking of what special thing we 
will give this or that friend, why ought we 
not to think of the special thing we will give 
\to Jesus between now and the twenty-fifth of 


the month? With all the wantand need about. 


us this hard winter, there is chance enough to 
make an additional sacrifice in His name, to 
seek out some struggling soul and to bestow 
‘upon it help and comfort. We have His own 
word for it that if we do it unto one of the 
least of His brethren we are virtually doing it 
unto Him. 

Parallel verses: Gen. 28: 20-22; Deut. 16: 16, 
17; 2 Chron. 30: 8; Esth. 9: 20-22; Ps. 51: 15- 
17; 92:°1,2; 109: 4; Prov. 23: 26; Lam. 3: 30; 
Matt. 5: 23, 24; 10: 8, 42; 29: 37-39. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Our African missions seem to be reach. 
ing out eagerly for more worlds to conquer. 
The West Central Mission has decided to 
open a new station in the Ondulu country, 
which is between Bailundu and Chisamba. 
The region has been explored and within a 
distance of an hour from the particular site 
chosen upward of seventy-five villages have 
been found. Messrs. Lee and Woodside are to 
undertake the new work. One of these gentle- 
men writes that although the villages are not 
large they contain in the aggregate many peo- 
ple. They are in groups of six or ten, mak- 
ing them accessible. The country in general 
is hilly and the scenery beautiful. The lat- 
est news from the new: Gazaland expedition 
is hopeful in spite of the wearisome, difficult 
traveling. At a point 160 miles from their 
destination the party was making prepara- 
tions for the foot journey inland. The ma- 
jority had had more or less fever but at the 
latest date all were well. 


Mr. Rand of Micronesia sends us cheering 
tidings of Ponape. The Star anchored in 
the harbor and, although not permitted to 
land, the missionaries were enabled to hold 
intercourse with the natives who came aboard 
the vessel. From them information was ob- 
tained in regard to the native Christians of the 
Metalenim tribe, who have steadfastly kept 
the faith. Their king is reported to be zealous 
in rooting out evil and has succeeded in keep- 
ing out the liquor that is destroying the other 
tribes. Certain of the churches are sustain- 
ing their meetings and Sabbath schools as 
well as day schools. The present Spanish 
governor shows more liberality toward the 
Protestants and three of our Ponape teachers 
areemployed by him, being permitted to teach 
as they please. This is the first intelligence 
we have had from the churches since the 
exile of our missionaries. 


The Woman’s Board of the Pacific has just 
passed its twentieth milestone. In the score 
of years these faithful women have raised 
$74,000, their gifts since 1883 being nearly 
double those of the former decade. During 
the coming year the authorities at Boston have 
asked the women on the Pacific coast to raise 
$6,000. Two young ladies have recently been 
sent out, under the auspices of this Pacific 
Board, one to Micronesia and one to India. 


Life and Light for December is a Christmas 
number, prettily illustrated, and will be found 
specially attractive to the young people. Mrs. 
Edward Hume contributes an article on Hindu 
Festivals, and in pleasant contrast to the hea- 
then holidays are bright accounts of the way 
Christmas is celebrated in India and in the 
Smyrna Girls’ School in Turkey. Noteworthy 
among the longer articles is a paper on Medi< 
cal Missions by Miss Isabella Bird Bishop 
read at the Women’s Missionary Conference 
at Chicago. In her travels she was. appalled 
by the work undone, the 1,030,000,000 without 
Christianity nineteen centuries after the birth 
of its founder. She says it was terrible to 
travel 3,000 miles in Central Asia without 
meeting a witness for Christ. After pointing 
out the sore need of skilled Christian physi- 
cians in Hastern countries, she declares that 
nearly all doors are now open to the medical 
missienary. She says: 

The work seeks him, pursues him, absorbs 
him. Crowds, compelled by the grip of pain, 
throng around him, and as soon as his stam- 
mering tongue can speak of Jesus his audi- 
ence is ready to listen. Ina survey of many 
mission fields and of vast, unevangelized re- 
gions, I have come to think that the multipli- 
cation of male and female medical mission- 
aries is the most important work in connection 
with missions which lies before the church, as 
well as the most blessed form of missionary 


effort to which young men and women can as- 
pire. 


_Whis is the testimony of a traveler who has 


\' 
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been converted from indifference to a realiza- 
tion of the needs of the un-Christianized world 
and the importance of the work and influence 
of Christian missionaries. 


THE WORLD AROUND, 


Notwithstanding the surprising attitude of 
certain medical men and officials, who refused 
to condemn the use of opium at the recent sit- 
tings of the opium commission, the mission- 
aries in China one and all look upon the drug 
as a curse to the Eastern. people. These 
Christian workers occupy stations throughout 
nearly the entire length and breadth of China. 
They number about 1,500, and are acquainted, 
as few foreigners can be, with the daily lives 
and habits, joys and sorrows of the people. 
There is, therefore, special significance in the 
fact that from every quarter of that great em- 
pire they bear testimony to the widespread 
suffering caused by the use of opium, and the 
discredit cast upon Great Britain by its asso- 
ciation with the opium trade, It is equally 
significant of the moral degradation which 
characterizes its victims that the native 
church in China excluded from its member- 
ship all those who are consumers or are con 
nected with the trade. 


The Salvation Army in Finland is appar- 
ently making satisfactory progress. After a 
three years’ struggle it has now obtained a 
firm foothold in that country. The opposi- 
tion and ridicule formerly heaped on the army 
by the public and the authorities has abated 
since the excellence of the work done became 
visible. Considerable toleration is in conse- 
quence shown toward the new sect. In vari- 
ous parts of Finland there are stationed eleven 
branches of the army, three of these in Hel- 
singfors and the remainder in other cities and 
towns. The success of the movement has 
made English subscriptions no longer neces- 
sary. Miss von Hartman, a lady of good fam- 
ily, is the ‘‘majoress,” and it is noticeable 
that most of the leaders of the army, which 
has been of such benefit in Sweden and some 
parts of Finland among the lowest classes, 
come from the best society in Helsingfors. 


A sign of the times in Japan, showing the 
remarkable development of Western civiliza- 
tion in that country, is the nineteenth annual 
report of the Japanese department for educa- 
tion. The new minister of education, Mr. 
Kono Tokama, has high ideals and is bending” 
every energy toward realizing them. The 
standards of the middle and higher schools 
are being raised. Native teachers are being 
rapidly developed and begin to take the place 
of foreign instructors. Public libraries are 
being established throughout the kingdom, 
fifteen of the large cities having already or- 
ganized and in operation libraries of consid- 
erable size. The library of the Imperial Uni- 
versity now contains more than 803000 books 
in European languages. Still another step in 
adyance is the Japanese’ Academy, with its 
twenty-seven members and regular meetings. 


The new religious life in Japan is making 
itself felt among all classes of people in.the 
ably conducted religious press. Nearly every 
denomination has its organ either alone or in 
conjunction with another church, and even 
churches having less than one hundred ad- 
herents have their papers. Thus within a 
few years the Christian press has become a 
powerful influence. The first number of a 
new magazine, the Japanese Evangelist, pub- 
lished in Yokohama, has recently been sent 
us, and we are glad to commend it to the no- 
tice of all who wish to keep in touch with 
Christian work in the Flowery Kingdom. The 
magazine, which is undenominational, is is- 
sued every two months and is intended pri- 
marily for circulation in this country. Rev. 
W. E. Hoy is its editor and among its contrib- 
utors will be many intelligent Japanese 
writers, who will speak for and of their race, 
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Literature and the Christian Ministry. 


A Paper Read by Prof. J. F. Genung, of Amherst College, before the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 


I. In literature, as in everything else, the 
minister has to recognize that there are vogues 
and fashions, and that the fashions of one year 
are the cast-offrags of thenext. A melancholy 


fact this, and perilous for the sterling thinker ° 


as well as for the light. Bishop Brooks, 
whose large and liberal spirit rested like a 
benediction on so many responsive hearts, 
used. to say, ‘‘God preserve the Broad Church 
from becoming a fad!”’ And in like manner 
I think we may all echo, God preserve any- 
thing that we deeply love and cherish from 
ever becoming a fad. If it does, its doom, at 
least for many irksome years, is sealed by the 
eternal law that makes action and reaction 
equal. 

It by no méans follows from this, however, 
that the minister is to ignore the fads and 
fashions of the people before whom every day 
he is holding a deeper message. It is well to 
know what the world is amusing itself with, 
just as through the daily paper it is well to 
know what crimes men are committing and 
what wires politicians are pulling. Allis part 
of that knowledge of the human heart and life 
which no minister can afford not to have, and 
of which the more a minister has the more in- 
timately he may be, as he longs to be, in touch 
with a needy humanity. The same kind of 
reckoning is also to be made with the magazine 
literature and books of the day. The minister 
ought. to have at least a running idea of what 
is going on there; but just as we do not call 
the newspaper peruser a reading man, so we 
do not call the reader of magazines, or the ex- 
pert who keeps track of the very latest and 
Sweetest thing in triolets, or even the devotee 
of Howells and Crawford and Mrs. Barr, a 
student of literature. He may be, or he may 
not, just as the reader of the Forum and the 
Nineteenth Century and Andover Review may 
or may not bea scholar. I suspect there are 
many ministers—of course not any who hear 
me, but out’ West—who get their learning 
from the reviews and their theology from the 
religious papers. Reversing the melancholy 
fate of Keats, they let their souls, from week 
to week, not be snuffed out, but enkindled, by 
an article. The way they come to know all 
about the higher criticism is, that Dr. Briggs 
and Dr. Henry Preserved Smith are up in 
the ecclesiastical courts for heresy. The way 
they come to know all about evolution—and 
to condemn it in toto—is, that the Rev. Dr. 
Stoughton-Bottle has published a demolishing 
article, full of valiancy for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, in their denominational 
quarterly. 

Now, while we all justly rejoice in the work 
that the magazines and reviews are doing to 
popularize information, it is essential that we 
be large enough to recognize, what is the fact, 
that, for the most part, these periodical dis- 
cussions are of very ephemeral interest, and at 
the best do little more than blaze a path into 
or through a subject. They represent the 
short cut to a general or smattering inforima- 
tion, the kind of learning that a man can get 
by lying on his sofa and smoking a cigar. 
Whether the stories and poems of the day are 
so founded on the deep life of things as to 
minister to a permanent want of the soulis a 
question to be answered only by time. All 

our great classics were once books of the day, 
but it seems as if men’s eyes were holden in 
the present and that a great and vital truth 
must have a kind of adversity and seasoning 
before it can become ingrained into the world’s 
heart and experience. There was wisdom, if 
it was also too sweeping, in Emerson’s advice 


not to read a hook until it was a year old, and 


Charles Lamb’s remark had as much sound 
sense as humor when he said, ‘‘ When a new 
book comes out I read an old one.”’ 

Do not understand me as disparaging the 
literature of the day. I cannot, nor can you, 
say what books now appearing are going to be 
vital enough to live into the twenty-first cen- 
tury, nor how many angels we may be cnter- 
taining unawares. That question, as I have 
said, we must leave to time. But, whatever 
the event, one aspect, at least, of contemporary 
literature forbids us as ministers of our time 
to ignore it. Through the vast stream of 
books, magazines and pamphlets that are 
pouring every day from the press the voice of 


the age, the zeitgeist, has its means of making 


itself articulate, and whether in little flute 
pipings or in trumpet tones, whether from 
the surface of a shallow sentiment or surging 
up from the deeps of spiritual upheaval, we 
cannot afford not to listen toit. If in his day 
St. Paul caught the murmurs of a groaning 
and travailing creation, surely in the vastly 
multiplied means of utterance no less do we 
now. As the roar of a mighty metropolis, as 
the cry of captured and imprisoned things, as 
the doleful whispers and ululations of Dante’s 
underworld, so, to him that has ears to hear, 
the multitudinous voices that come palpitat- 
ing up from the age’s literature tell of yearn- 
ings that cannot be uttered, of souls in unrest 
and doubt and darkness, of many a_ heart 
dead, it may be, to religious forms yet deeply 
religious, of bewildered minds _ shrieking 
against Jesus yet loyally following the Christ 
—nay, what may he not hear out of the seeth- 
ing mass of needs and questionings? Even 
the literary sport and play strikes ever and 
anon the deeper note, as if.men were con- 
scious all the while of playing over an abyss 
of undiscovered things. Now, while it is ob- 
vious that much of this must be ephemeral, it 
is equally obvious that we cannot despise it 
or let it alone. What, then, is the minister’s 
true attitude toward the literature of his day? 
I think it is precisely the attitude that our 
Lord told His disciples to take toward the 
new teachers and systems of His day, whether 
sound or cranky, which .came, saying, “ Lo, 
here! lo, there!”’ ‘‘Go not after them,’’? was 
His advice, which for today we may interpret, 
Don’t swallow anything whole. Don’tswallow 
the literature of the day whole, or wholesale, 
in such wise as to leave no room for other 
diet, or as to spoil your appetite for something 
more permanently nourishing. Clough’s ad- 
vice about some of the specious and alluring 
notions of his day will bear application, also, 
to many a literary vogue that for the time be- 
ing seems to take the whole world captive: 
Receive it not, but leave it not, 
And wait it out, O Man! 

Read it if you will, subject yourself to its 
influence if you can bear to, but, at the same 
time, watch it, judge it, and, above all, stand 
above it. Bacon’s object in reading was “to 
weigh and consider ’’—an object that is imper- 
ative in these book and magazine ridden days 


if we would not be at the mercy of the latest 


article or romancer’s vagary, while, on the 
other hand, even the most ephemeral notions 
of men may be full of suggestion if we have 
within us the standard whereby we may rec- 
ognize them as ephemeral. 

This brings me to the point toward which 
IT have been steering from the beginning. 
Ephemeral and dilettante literature implies by 
antithesis a literature permanent and uni- 
versal; and the ability to weigh and consider 
the fancy of the hour presupposes the balance 
to weigh with, and a standard of weights and 


* 


measures; presupposes a mind well enough 
furnished and informed to consider wisely. 
The man whose mind takes the dimensions of 
the literature of his day can no more judge 
of literature absolute than the cork bobbing 
up and down on the waves can judge of ocean 
depths beneath. I once knew a fellow who 
had a village reputation of being a great 
reader and very literary. ‘‘Tell me of some 
good book to read,’ I heard him say once, 
“but don’t, I pray you, mention any master- 
pieces; I detest masterpieces.’”’ We get a 
pretty just measure of the man, I think, from 
this remark; he was what the ladies call “a 
snip.’ 
Du 


leichst dem Geist den Du begreifst, 
Nic , 


t mir! 

“Thou art like the spirit thou comprehendest, 
not like me,’’ says the Earth Spirit to Faust. 
But while it is true that the. ephemeral has no 
plummet to sound the permanent, it is equally 
true that he whose mind is broadened and 
deepened to move at home in the dialect and 
scenery of the universal can measure at its 
true worth or worthlessness what is transitory 
or superficial, just as he that is spiritual judg- 
eth all things yet is himself judged of no 
man. The only corrective and regulative of 
the literature of the day is the literature that 
has no day but takes all time, just as it takes 
the deep and true things of the world, forits | 
province. There is such a literature we know, 
and one way we recognize it is that it never 
grows old. Homer and Eschylus and Job 
and Dante and Shakespeare are always new; 
get at the heart of them and you find it not 
dead but warm and vital, beating like the 
friendly heart of the neighbor at your side. 
Nor those ancients of the earth alone, but 
from the confusion of every age there detaches 
itself something that the world will not let 
die; itis our privilege to find such, wherever 
it is, and have fellowship with it. 

For our advantage as ministers, too, it is, 
not to say our necessity, to company with 
those mighty works which give voice to the 
deep throes of their age and of all ages, strug- 
gling against ill uses of time and of the world, 
and dreaming on things to gome. These are 
new because they take hold of the universal. 
They are a voice out of the beginning of things 
—the beginning not in time alone but in char- 
acter and spiritual life. They are the garden 
the seed plot, out of which spring the thoughts 
and images that are adapted to furnish out 
many a generation of specific issues and needs” 
of the day. 

I am talking now, as you see, about what 
are called literary classics—a kind of thing 
against which some men have a strange, 
nervous antipathy, or toward which, perhaps 
from the feeling that they lack time for the 
necessary culture, too many are indifferent. 
To show how true their claim to attention is, 
therefore, T can perhaps do no better than to 
quote a few sentences from Mr. John Morley’s 
lecture on the Study of Literature, in which 
he gives a very appetizing definition both of a 
classic and of.what the study of literary clas- 
sics involves. ‘‘ Literature,’ he says, ‘‘con- 
sists of a whole body of classics in the true 
sense of the word, and a classic, as Sainte 
Beuve defines him, is an ‘author who. has 
enriched the human mind, who has really 
added to its treasure, who has got it to takea 
step farther; who has discovered some un- 
equivocal moral truth, or penetrated to some 
eternal passion, in that heart of man where it 
seemed as though all were known and ex- 
plored; who has produced his thought, or his 
observation, or his invention under some form, 
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no matter what, so it be great, large, acute 
and reasonable, sane and beautiful in itself; 
who has spoken to all in a style of his own, 
yet a Style which finds itself the style of every- 
body—in a style that is at once new and an- 
tique and is the contemporary of all the ages.’ 
Literature,’ Mr. Morley goes on to say, ‘‘ con- 
sists of all the books—and they are not so 
many—where moral truth and human passion 
are touched with a certain largeness, sanity 
and attraction of form. 

“* My notion of the literary student is one who 
through books explores the strange voyages 
of man’s moral reason, the impulses of the 
human heart, the chances and changes that 
have overtaken human ideals of virtue and 
happiness, of conduct and manners, and the 
shifting fortunes of great conceptions of truth 
and virtue. Poets, dramatists, humorists, sat- 
irists, masters of fiction, the great preachers, 
the character writers, the maxim writers, the 
great political orators—they are all literature 
in so far as they teach us to know man and to 
know human nature. This is what makes lit- 
erature, rightly sifted and selected and rightly 
studied, not the mere elegant trifling that it is 
so often and so erroneously supposed to be, 
but a proper instrument for a systematic train- 
ing of the imagination and sympathies, and of 
a genial and varied moral sensibility.” 

There is something in this great, calm litera- 
ture, unshaken as the pyramids, that is worth 
seeking even at the cost of much pains and 
sacrifice. It plows deep, and to read it with 
real enjoyment and move at home in the read- 
ing of it 1s a liberal education. The secret of 
its serene exemption from age and mutation 
is a secret for the minister especially to find, 
for he, too, is dealing with truth of just such 
nature, a truth to which the large and same 
dialect of literature is peculiarly adapted. 

II. The minister in all his varied contact 
with men is approaching them constantly in the 

- interests of cleanliness, purity, dignity. Outof 
the mud and matter-of-fact of worldly affairs 
they look to him as the representative of spir- 
itual uplifting; he is to them an index like 
the spire of his own church pointing men con- 
sistently to heaven. 

Now to the minister so charged with the 
sense of his responsibility and his cherished 
ideal there are present two untoward tenden- 
dies: 

Two spirits of a diverse love 

Contend for loving masterdom; 
to both of which, I think, a congenial conver- 
sance with the dialect and atmosphere of liter- 
ature offers a wholesome corrective. 

On the one hand, as he thinks of the great- 
ness and importance of his message, of the 
claims that itslearning, its philosophy, its de- 
fense press upon him, he can easily surrender 
himself overmuch to the dominance of tbe 
study, and withdraw himself into a kind of 
formal, pedantic region, wherein he talks like 
a book and never can lay aside the high-but- 
toned-coat way of saying things. I think 
Carlyle had some such thing in mind when he 
dubbed the clerical manner of his day “ shovel- 
hattedness.’”’ There is a kind of clerical shop, 
a scholastic lingo, a steeple-in-the-throat way 
of thinking and speaking, which, while it 
may come naturally as the result of walking 
constantly with learned and holy things, 
really has the effect of removing the man to a 
far-away region, quite inaccessible to the 
everyday life of the great rank and file. 

It is the minister’s business to; bring the 
fruits of his erudite harvest to men, and he 
cannot offer them fruits too rich or too ripe. 
‘But it is equally his business to translate his 
learning into their dialect, to take its resnits 
out of the language of the shop and of the 
schools and let men see how it looks in the 
light of common day. He may split theologi- 
cal hairs with Aquinas or dig Hebrew roots 
with Gesenius all he pleases, but when he 
cemes out of his study let him shut what is 
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merely technical and scholastic inside, and 
take with him only what learned minds have 
for life, for character, for universal uplifting. 
Here is where the sweet, wholesome air of 
literature may be let in through his windows 
with good ventilating effect. Literature is a 
kind of all men’s language—it thinks through 
the brain and feels through the heart of uni- 
versal humanity; it is neither minister nor 
lawyer nor doctor, yet it holds itself free to 
enter their fields of thought so far as they 
may be worked to its purpose; it is not techni- 
cal and narrow, yet it is ready to deal with 
every vital truth that underlies technicalisms. 
In literature, then, and in conversance with 
its atmosphere and dialect, the minister has a 
useful influence to withdraw him from the 
shop and make him over into a man. 

On the other hand, as he thinks of the peo- 
ple who are waiting to hear his message, and 
of how off-hand, unconventional, sometimes 
uncouth, their ways are, as he shares St. 
Paul’s desire to be all things to all men, if by 
any means he may save some, the minister 
may easily surrender himself over much to 
the dialect of the street and to the soilure of 
unsavory ways of looking at things. There is, 
indeed, a kind of idiom that is strong and 
meaty, racy of the soil and charged with the 
flavor of men’s home feelings and thoughts. 
In such idiom it is a merit and an advantage 
to work. But while a minister may profit 
greatly by the natural and wise use of idiom, 
he seldom, if ever, gains by descending to the 
lower stratum. Somehow the pure ideas of 
the gospel will not translate into that vocabu- 
lary, and the attempt so to express them only 
reacts unfavorably on the speaker. 

There 1s a kind of gospel slang, too, which I 
think never does so much good in enabling its 
user to come nearer to men’s everyday speech 
as it does evil in sinning against a taste that 
should always be at the minister’s service as 
a means of sweetness and grace. When our 
Salvation Army friends, for instance, adver- 
tise in flaming letters their ‘‘ hallelujah hurri- 
canes and siroccos of salvation,’ they have 
their reward, which is to draw attention; and 
there may be material for thought along with 
the horse laugh that is raised when Colonel 
Hay asserts that thé angels have a ‘‘ derned 
sight better business than loafing round the 
throne.” But the question is legitimate 
whether any net amount of good that may at- 
tend it is not accomplished in spite of such 
debased coin of expression, and sadly handi 
capped by it, rather than in consequence of it. 

In fact, when we come to think of it, our 
sacred quest for souls is not satisfied with get- 
ting part of a man, whether the part that 
shouts and blusters and cracks jokes or the 
part that studies and meditates and is deco- 
rous; we look eventually to secure the whole 
man, and, in lifting him up toward our ideal, 
it is quite legitimate to lift up his taste, too. 


Salvation from moral evils Imay not depend: 


upon it, but salvation from sins against refine- 
ment and against true exaltation of thought 
may be deeply concerned. When, therefore, 
we come down to men, bringing them the rich 
gifts with which we are intrusted, we but im- 
pair the completeness of our work on some 
side if we pay our offerings in debased coin. 
Nor, indeed, is there any real call for it, even 
in the most degraded regions. They are look- 
ing and longing, not for their own dialect and 
way: of thinking, of which they already feel 
the surfeit, but for a language that shall open 
to them some purer and loftier vista. The 
minister as he goes to them is really the repre- 
sentative of that sane and wholesome mother- 
tongue, whose potency Emerson describes 
when he says that in the presence of it, as 
spoken by the master, “ humble persons are 
conscious of new illumination, narrow brows 


expand with enlarged affections, delicate spir- 


its, long unknown to themselves, masked and 


muffled in coarsest fortunes, who new hear 
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their own native language for the first time 
and leap to hear it.’’ 

Now this native all-men’s language, capable 
of being the vehicle of highest and homeliest 
ideas, the common currency of the drawing- 
room and the street, neither debased nor over 
refined—whereisitfound? Itis not the formal 
and bookish language of the study; it is not 


‘the steeple-in-the-throat lingo of the sanctu- 


ary; nor, on the other hand, does it take its 
model from the markets and the slums. I 
know of no place where it is so well repre- 
sented as in that literature which speaks out 
of the universal heart of man, and in the uni- 
versal dialect, which is at home in that strong 
mother idiom that speaks in the daily lives of 
men, yet eschews what is of low and unholy 
association. Nor do I know of any endow- 
ment more practically useful to the minister 
in his intercourse with all classes than a sav- 
ing literary sense, best obtained perhaps by 
much intercourse with the great masters of 
expression, by which sense he can recognize 
the truly potent, flexible, refined, yet rugged 
and strong idiom of man, and work in it. 

This same literary sense, which I suspect re- 
duces itself, after all, to a saving and disci- 
plined common sense, is to its possessor some- 
what as Eve’s apple was to her, except that it 
is not forbidden and entails no reckoning with 
the serpent—it opens his eyes so that he can 
see good and evil. By this I mean it helps 
him see things in their real perspective, so 
that he comes to distinguish instinctively be- 
tween what is true and what is only striking, 
between what is fact and what is symbol, be- 
tween what takes hold of heart and life and 
what is of merely antiquarian or speculative 
interest. 

Such openness of eyes is needed in many 
departments of thought and study. I some- 
times think with wonder of how little the 
world has of a real sense of humor, such as 
among other things literature gives free and 
genial expression to, and how if men had a 
little more of it they would be kept from 
many of the mare’s-nests and vagaries to which 
so much misdirected zeal is now devoted. ~ 
Theories of the two-headed beast and the 
number six hundred and sixty-six, onslaughts 
against the scarlet woman and the beast that 
carries her, minute computations concerning 
the end of. the world, and the thousand and 
one antics that an unbalanced idea will some- 
times play in a half-cultured brain—have not 
these things both their melancholy and lIudi- 
crous sides? Now I think that conversance 
with literature and the sane and genial literary 
sense derived therefrom has a good influence 
to keep one’s mind on the main points of life, 
to keep one from going off on side issues or 
devoting one’s self to what the logic of the 
years will soon cover with scorn and laughter. 


It would not be right for me to be unmindful 
of the exactions that already beset and devour 
the minister’s time. Do not think that I, whose 
livelihood depends on constant intercourse in 
some form with literature, am urging that 
you should order your literary study in like 
proportion. I am thinking rather of what I 
mentioned at the beginning, of literature as a 
nebenfach, a side occupation, to which you 
may occasionally flee for refuge from the dry- 
ness and routine of the world, and for such 
relaxation as is afforded by the society of a 
congenial friend. A little at a time, taken 
with love and thorough sympathy, will soon 
begin to throw a new color over your habitual 
thinking, and to make angularities and pro- 
vincialisms of view disappear more and more in 
the universal dialect. When Bunyan’s Chris- 
tian wondered how the fire burning against a 
wall should flame up brighter and hotter, 
though the Devil was continually pouring 
water upon it, the Interpreter ‘‘ had him about 
to the backside of thé wall, where hesaw a man: 
with a vesselof oilin his hand, of the which 


’ the same regions. 
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he did also continually cast (but secretly) into 
the fire.’ I think the oil of life is largely sup- 
plied by those unforced side thoughts and 
recreations with which we offset and sweeten 
its drudgeries and commonplace rounds; and 
an occasional escape to the great works of 
literature seems to me well adapted to furnish 
it. 

III. Am I unduly magnifying my subject, 
friends, whén I say that thus far we have 
only traversed its outworks? Yet if I were 
able to tell you only of the effect of literature 
on the minister’s idiom and on his general 
views of things, real and practical though this 
is, [ should hardly have ventured to insist on 
its claim at all. Literature has a claim deeper 
and more ideal; it strikes hands with the 
minister in a common object; it is at work in 
much the same mood on the same-world prob- 
lem. Let us see how truly this is the case. 

In the first place, then, the great problems 
on which the soul of the world, as it comes 
to expression in the world’s literature, is 
dreaming are just our problems—problems of 
man, of nature, of life, of God, of eternity. 
Think through what strange seas of thought 
keen and restless discoverers everywhere are 
voyaging, yet when in the remotest oceans 
you take an observation you find that the 
prophets of God have long been familiar with 
Poets, novelists, essayists, 
orators—all are at work in some way discov- 
ering and reducing to the world dialect what 
we also are discovering. The lessons that 
they learn from life it is good for us also to 
learn. There is no schism between the sacred 
and the secular; all, just as soon as it gets into 
the real human heart, has the sacred depths 
that belong to children of eternity. The tales 
of Jove and sorrow and adventure with which 
the bookstalls abound are dealing, crudely 
and weakly it may be, but really, each with 
some corner of the great world of psychology ; 
and though they may strike many a false 
note and make many a wild deduction, yet 
here and there they ring true and clear, and 
continually here detaches itself from the con- 
fused mass some noble and permanent con- 
tribution to the solution of things. Poems 
there are that contain, suggested, perhaps, in 
the compass of a few stanzas, a whole theol- 
ogy. The spirit of sacrifice, the spirit of duty, 
the spirit of worship, the spirit of devout in- 
quiry—all these, and more, are breathing 
themselves into all our best literature and 
becoming the breath of its life. 

Think what an uplift you get from acquaint- 
ance with such a work as Victor Hugo’s Les 
Misérables, and how you see the elements so 
mixed in the character of Jean Valjean as to 
make him almost a new revelation of the 
power of divine grace. Think how Macbeth 
stands to the ages a meteoric object lesson of 
the awfulness of cherishing temptation. Think 
how Paradise Lost has made forever palpable 
tothe world what Titanic spiritual forces were 
concerned in the creation and destiny of man. 
Think how courageously and thoroughly In 
Memoriam fights its way from the despair of 
a dead world to triumphant certitude of im- 
mortal love. Think what a picture of the 
prophetic world yearning after the Christ 
Browning has given in his Saul, and what a 


solution of the world problem is made from 


the Christ data in his Death in the Desert. 
Think, too, of the characters that march 


_ through literature, and how they each illus- 


trate in some way, great or smali, their cre- 
ators’ marvelous power to think God’s crea- 


_ tive thoughts after Him. Achilles and Ulysses, 


Antigone and Iphigenia, Gidipus and Prome- 
theus, Dante and Beatrice, Hamlet and Othello 
and Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley and Parson 
Adams, Adam Bede and Dinah Morris, Colo- 
nel Newcome and Ethel—nay, and even the 
Smikes and the Pecksniffs, the Tartuffes and. 
the Uncle Tobys—every one furnishes as it. 
were a torch by which is illumined in some 


.it. Think how it is. 
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chamber or corner that mysterious cavern of 
human nature which a world’s age is all too 
little fully to explore; every one stands in 
some relation to that intricate world problem 
which religion, science and literature are all 
alike struggling so desperately to solve. 

But while literature lies in a line so curi- 
ously parallel to ours, it has the further ele- 
ment of significance that it is unconventional, 
unforced ; through it men report just what they 
see and say just what they think, not what 
some church or creed or book tells them to 
say. They hold up their problemin all lights, 
religious, scientific, speculative; colored with 
doubt or prejudice; obscured or twisted with 
sin and worldliness; in the white light of eter- 
nity or in the gloom of materialism. In a 
sense the attitude of the earnest literary man 
toward the world is identical with the scien- 
tist’s. Every truth that he authentically dis- 
covers is a pebble or a shell, a bit of tissue or 
a reagent, which he is to classify and fit into 
the great whole as a contribution to the in- 
finite sum of things. ... 

Thus literature deals, in infinitely varied 
ways, with the problem that concerns us. 
But, secondly, we may turn the proposition 
round and say, the truth with which we as 
ministers are conversant is in its essence the 
grandest poetry, the sublimest literature. 
What Matthew Arnold used to insist upon 
in his oracular way is nevertheless true, 
that our Bible is literature, more than it is 
matter of fact or science. The glory of the lit- 
erary and idealizing consciousness is over it 
all, and only the literary, that is to say the 
poetic, sense can deeply truly interpret 
As soon as we look at 
our Biblical heritage as mere fact, to be veri- 
fied by science or corroborated from the mon- 
uments and data of history, straightway a 
haze of uncertainty begins to envelop it, and 
it becomes like the Palestine of the present 
day, a gray expanse of rocks and stunted 
cedars, a dreary waste of ruined cities. The 
miracles—how do they square with the matter- 
of-fact events of common day? The Penta- 
teuch—how was that evolved? The prophe- 
cies—who uttered them, and what could have 
been the social state that they were adapted 
to? Job—who was he, and when did he live, 
or did he live atall? The Psalms—were they 
Davyid’s spiritual longings, or the voice of 
singers living after the captivity? Men call 
the investigation of these questions higher 
criticism, and think that when we get them 
answered beyond demur we shall have our 
Bible pinned right down to the literal point 
where everybody can measure just its size 
and involvement. Higher such criticism may 
be than mere gerund-grinding and root-dig- 
ging, but surely not the highest. For it still 
meets that question of the.angel, ‘‘ Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? He is not 
here, but is risen.” It is every man’s priv- 


ilege to rise with Him. 


The highest criticism will recognize in these 
Scripture incidents, and in these deathless 
words, an imaginative and: spiritual uplift to 
a region broader than science and truer than 
history. Why, our vocation as ministers fills 
all life with just such poetical glory. It is 
that which makes life worth living and keeps 
men from dying of sheer ennui, to say nothing 
of its inspiring power for righteousness. Look 
at any of the doctrines of our religion and 
they begin to melt away before the searching 
fire of literalism, just as the Bible does, not 
because they are unreal, but because there is 
in them a perennial vitality more real than 
fact, more close to the life than hands and 
feet. Take the commonest metaphor that we 
ever use, So common that we never think of 
it as a figure: we are journeying through a 
valley, whether of tears or of pleasantness, to 
a heavenly city. Journeying? Why, men 
rush to New York or Chicago to buy potatoes 
or pork or to manipulate railroad schemes, 
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and then they rush back again; they foot up 
figures in stuffy counting-rooms until they are 
worn out, and then, by their physician’s- 
orders, they rush over the ocean to do Eu- 
rope. That is the kind of journeying into 
which our life practically resolves itself—is it 
not?, And yet, when Bunyan puts the story 
of an inner and spiritual journey into simple 
words, the world of unlettered and learned 
alike rejoice in it as the most real and palps- 
ble thing in the world. In the same way it 
sometimes seems to me as if our whole Chris- 
tian life and faith were an allegory. Think 
how in Christian dialect we name ourselves— 
temples of the Holy Ghost, sheep of a heav- 
enly fold, members, hands and feet, of a great 
body, whose brain and heart we name Christ, 
crucified by daily sacrifice, risen by daily 
quickening, washed in blood, baptized by fire 
—how unreal it all is from one point of view, 
and yet from another the only vital thing 
there is, the life-seed, out of which springs 
character! As Christians we are living a 
grand poem. ; 

Does this seem strange? As men, too, we 
may find it equally so. Look at the com- 
mon ills that come upon every life, its sick- 
nesses, its poverties, its grinding labor— 
look at them in the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, and 
they begin to melt into the chastening and 
discipline of an all-embracing love, and so 
they are not literal any more, but that figure 
and ideal which makes for character. Even 
death, as we look at it with divine eyes, 
changes its meaning, and we hardly know 
what to make of it. Some think that with 
the laying down of the body we shall pass 
forever from figurative to literal, from ideal to 
matter-of-fact, and yet some things seem to 
indicate that in Christ we ought to have died 
long ago and to be now walking in a risen life 
with Him. It is thus that everything becomes 
unreal with a greater reality as soon as we 
breathe our wealth of inner life intoit. Thus 
the Bible, which is our literature, is just like 
life. It deals with the same inner and spirit- 
ual elements; the difficulties that beset the 
one beset the other; the unrealities that we 
find in the one we trace in the other. It is 
our business to makeits unrealities, or, rather, 
its idealities, real, to give it connection with 
life and with eternity; and this we shall 
never do by merely reducing it to cold, scien- 
tific fact, such as can be tested with an acid 
or weighed in scales; we can do it only by 
using it to transfigure fact and make the dull 
round of life—its sleep and toilet and office 
and three meals a day—minister to a spiritual 
life, wherein we walk with greater things. 

Consider what a power for culture the 
church of the ages has been. There for hun- 
dreds of years its spire has pointed upward, 
and toiling miliions walking in its shade have 
felt the power of an uplifting idea as they 
learned to regard themselves not merely as 
they seemed, ragged and uncouth laborers, 
plowing and harrowing in the hot sun, but as 
travelers, as temples, as spiritual hands and 
feet, as children of a King, as doubting 
Thomases, as tempted Peters, as loving Johns, 
as afflicted Jobs, as buffeted Pauls. Thus 
the church has supplied materials for poetry ; 
it has maintained among men the literary 
attitude in Gstinction from the prosaic and 
scientific ; ithas, along with mind and thought, 
fed the imagination, too, and patterned its 
children according to what was shown in the 
mount. : 

Friends, we are in the line of this culture, 
and the spirit of literature is our noble han 
maid, ready so to minister to us that we may 
become broad-minded and sane and wise. 


Lads Meese 
It is one thing to fill a vacant pulpit 


another to fill a vacant congregation.—Chr 
tian Register. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. : 

MASSACHUSETTS: ITS HISTORIANS AND ITS 
HISTORY. 


In this volume Hon. Charles Francis Ad- 
ams offers a critical study of the history of 
this colony and State with special reference 
to the subject of religious toleration. He 
endeavors to prove that the defenses of Pu- 
ritan intolerance which leading historians 
have made are wholly inadequate; that the 
record, when read correctly, is chiefly dis- 
creditable; and that the consequences usu- 
ally have been not only evil but sometimes 
also ‘even grotesque. The volume cannot 
fail to attract wide attention and to cause 
considerable argument. 

The author’s theory of historical writing 
is correct. The full and exact truth should 
be ascertained and then should be stated 
candidly and fearlessly no matter what or 
how many preconceived opinions may be 
overthrown. So far as is humanly possible 
the influence of heredity, association, preju- 
dice or anything else likely to interfere with 
the calm, clear, precise declaration of the 
facts and all of them should be eliminated. 
That Mr. Adams has endeavored to write in 
this spirit is commendably evident. But 
that even he has succeeded entirely will be 
disputed. It seems to us that his apparent 
loyalty to Unitarianism, as contrasted with 
what is known as evangelical religion, has 
somewhat modified the intended impartiality 
of his language. 

Yet we long have felt and are ready to 
grant that there is much, too much, truth 
in his general position. Intolerance is one 
and the same thing essentially in all ages 
and all lands. We indorse his belief that if 
the Massachusetts colonial authorities had 
pursued a more tolerant course toward per- 
sons who sought to popularize religious 
views different from those generally ac- 
cepted in the colony, the subsequent history 
of this portion of our country would have 
been more noble and creditable and proba- 
bly more speedily and notably prosperous 
than it has been. 

Nevertheless, our indorsement must be 
qualified in a degree. Ecclesiastical and 
political affairs were so blended in the early 
years of thevcolony that it is difficult to 
separate them in discussion. If the dis- 
turbing influence of Roger Williams, for 
instance, had been confined to spiritual and 
ecclesiastical matters, his banishment would 
have to be conceded to have been unwise 
and intolerant. But because it also and un- 
deniably was political in an important de- 
gree, so that he was seditious and danger 
ous to the peace and safety of the colony, 
the case stands differently and his banish- 
ment is justifiable, so far as the charge of 
intolerance goes. If any man in Massachu- 
setts today were to become.so openly and 
admittedly dangerous to the commonwealth 
as Roger Williams was in his day, he would 
have reason to be thankful if banishment 
instead of permanent imprisonment were 
inflicted upon him. 

Much the same thing is true as to the Quak- 
ers. Some of them were treated intolerantly 
and cruelly. Of course none should have been 
hung. They should have been allowed then, 
as they are allowed now, the -freest utter- 
ance and opportunity to persuade others, so 
long as they observed the limitations of 
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‘good order. But it must not be forgotten » 


that mild measures of repressing them were 
used before severe ones, and only in vain. 
How long would their extravagant conduct 
of that time be endured here if repeated 
now? If Quaker women today were to walk 
the streets and even interrupt worship in 


our churches by entering ina state of nu-— 


dity, as some of them did then, they too 
certainly would have reason to be grateful 
if punished merely by being dismissed from 
the State. 

Furthermore, although no judicious mind 
will try to justify the extravagances 
such preaching as that which Mr. Adams 
quotes from Jonathan Edwards and others, 
or of the scenes described as having oc- 
curred during the ‘‘ great awakening,’’ it 
must be remembered that much of the 
preaching of the times was in a different 
and milder mood, and that the ‘great 
awakening,’ if characterized by collateral 
evils, also accomplished lasting moral and 
spiritual good.in a multitude of instances. 
We do not believe, any more than we sup- 
pose Mr. Adams does, in religious excite- 
ments which are morbid, unreasoning and 
marked by extravagant demonstration, yet 
no candid student of history can dispute 
that scores of what are called “revivals” 
have been free from all such objectionable 
features and rich in blessing to all con- 
cerned. That the immorality which pre- 
vailed so noticeably afterwards was a fruit 
of spurious religious experiences during the 
‘‘oreat awakening’’ may have been true in 
part, but to declare loose morals to have 
been its natural, legitimate fruit is much 
too sweeping. The clergy then living, of 
whose opinion of the cause of the declen- 
sion of morals Mr. Adams makes so light 
but whose unanimity he seems to concede, 
may have had more reason for their belief 
than he is aware of. 

Furthermore, the history of Unitarianism, 
honorable though it has been in many re- 
spects, does not justify his characterization 
of it as the supreme flower of New England 
religious thought. It has produced no more 
noble and devout a type of individual char- 
acter, no more thoughtful and eloquent 
preaching, no more far reaching, tender and 
judicious a philanthropy, nor even a much 
more conspicuous spirit of toleration than 
evangelical branches of the church have 
illustrated. 

Mr. Adams’s volume therefore deserves to 
be welcomed as a scholarly and instructive 
study of an important historical subject, 
correct in its general method and verdict 
and largely a pioneer in respect to its con- 
clusions. It must not be accepted without 
discrimination, but it ought to have a whole- 
some tonic influence. [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.00.) 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

The list of volumes prepared especially 
for the holiday market this year seems to 
have been shortened little, if at all, by the 
pressure of the times, and it is pleasant to 
learn that many, if net most, of the publish. 
ers are doing an excellent business this sea- 
son. We devote most of our remaining 
space this week to the literature of different 
kinds which is to be found on the holiday 
counters in the book-stores and from which 
many Christmas and New Year’s presents 


‘will be chosen, 


with pictures. 
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GIFT BOOKS. ; 

Sheridan’s The Rivals [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00], illustrated by F. M. Gregory—and 
with superior aptness of appreciation and 
felicity of execution—is one of the most con- 
spicuous candidates for favor. It came out 
in this form four years, ago and it is no 
wonder that a new edition is called for. It 
is a notable volume even among such fine 
examples of workmanship as are many of 
the other issues of the year.—Sir J. Noel : 
~aton has illustrated Coleridge’s famous 
and weird Rime of the Ancient Mariner [Lee 
& Shepard. $2.00] with a free, bold hand 
and. with insight into the poet’s meaning. 
The result is a volume difficult to be equaled 
in impressiveness. The poem is unique and 
the illustrations suit it closely. Once opened, 
it cannot easily be laid aside.—Bryant’s 
Poems of Nature[D. Appleton & Co. $4.00], 
illustrated by Paul de Longpré, is a more 
conventional book, but it émbodies much of 
the soul of true poetry and the artist’s deco- 
rative work also has been strikingly suceess- 
ful. He depicts nature, and that which 
Bryant describes, most fittingly.——Quite 
different in many particulars, yet beautiful 
in a way of its own, is a volume of poems 
by Kate R. Holmes, illustrated by Helen E. 
Stevenson, and called Pictures from Nature 
and Life [A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.50]. The 
poems, which are in a clear, script-like type, 
are simple and pretty and the pictures, 
whether of scenes or persons, seem taken, 
and well taken, from life. The volume 
makes a very pleasant impression. 

Here also are two or three books of the 
same sort but of a distinctively and pleas- 
antly religious spirit. Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke’s The Christ Child in Art [Harper & 
Bros. $4.00] is one. The author, a Chris- 


tian scholar who has made something of a 


specialty of art, particularly sacred art, has” 
made studies of the great paintings which 
represent the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Adoration, the Flight into Egypt and 
the Childhood of Jesus, and in this book he 
gives his interpretations of them. The vol- 
ume is illustrated freely and well, and is 
both interesting and inspiring.——Another 
such book is Irene E. Jerome’s I Have 
Called You Friends [Lee & Shepard. $2.00]. 
It is a glowing piece of work, each page 
being adorned with pansies, ornamental let- 
ters or both in gilt or colors, and the text 
being a clear and Old English type. The 
thoughts are gathered from various think- 
ers and allrelate to friendship. The volume > 


has a genuine yet unobtrusive religious tone 


and is brilliantly handsome.——A pretty 
book of Christmas Carols [Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.25] contains three poems, In the 
Fields with Their Flocks Abiding, In Sorrow 
and in Want, and All Jubilant with Psaho 
and Hymn, all the work of Archdeacon 
F, W. Farrar and published by request and 
Inasmuch as each has been 
set to music itis a pity that the music has 
not been included. 

Mrs. Frances Hellman’s excellent transla- 
tion of Gottfried Kinkel’s classical epic, 
Tanagra [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75], is a 
felicitous and spirited rendering of a fine 
poem, but one not widely known in any 
English dress. English readers will like it. 
The book is dedicated to Hon, Carl Schurz 
anda short memorial sketch of Kinkel is 
prefixed. A few superior illustrations by 
E. H. Bilashfield are included.—From 


A) 


/it is a remarkable novel. 
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Greece to New England is a long step and 
it is another from classic times to our own, 
but they are worth being taken in order to 
enjoy Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s restful and 
charming poem, Periwinkle [Lee & Shepard. 
$3.00], illustrated in charcoal by Zulma 
De L. Steele. Her pictures are full-page 
scenes from New England farm life and 
landscapes. They are firm and vigorous in 
outline yet exceedingly soft and delicate in 
tone. No book of the sort has pleased us 
better in a long time.—Thousands of us 
have vivid recollections.of early school days 
in the country but few ever have known so 
fresh, clear and exhilarating a revival of 
them as is caused by reading the text and 
examining the pictures in Clifton Johnson’s 
The Country School [D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00]. -The author’s reminiscences are 
common to multitudes and the pictures, if 
our own juvenile faces could be substituted 
for those actually photographed, would need 
no other alteration. The book will find a 
very wide and very cordial welcome. New 
Englanders out West will appreciate it espe- 
cially. 
STORIES. 


On the whole we rank Pan Michael [Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $2.00], by Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, above either With Fire and Sword 
or The Deluge, of which two volumes it is 
the sequel. It is equally self-consistent, 
well sustained, picturesque and romantic, 
and even more brilliant and thrilling. The 
description of the siege and defense of 
Kamenyets seldom, if ever, has been equaled 
in literature. Yet the accounts of scouting 
éxpeditions, and other affairs of minor im- 
portance, are portrayed with equally strik- 
ing power. The blending of love and trag- 
edy with war is managed with wonderful 
felicity, and the character of old Zagloba, 
in some respects the most remarkable in 
the series of stories, is developed with a 
skill and delicacy which reveal actual 
genius in the author. The work deals 
largely with the Turkish invasion of Poland 
in 1672. “The rough, yet often attractive, 
sort of civilization of the period appears to 
be reproduced with singular completeness 
and fidelity. With its two predecessors the 
book forms a historical series of rare merit. 

Such a succession of perils and adventures 
as those through which the hero of Stanley 
J. Weyman’s A Gentleman of France [Long- 
mans, Green & Co, $1.25] passes is not en- 
countered often. Yet the book is not an 
ordinary sensational story but a vivid his- 
torical study and a powerful and beautiful 
romance. It ranks easily among the best 
stories of the season. On the Cross 
[George Gottsberger Peck. $1.00], another 
of Wilhelmine von Hillern’s works trans- 
lated by Mary J. Safford, also is an unusu- 
ally strong and impressive piece of work 
with many passages of exceeding pathos 
and suggestiveness. It would seem more 


lifelike if the characters did not so often 


address each other in long utterances em- 
bodying moral or philosophical reflections. 
But in spite of this and other minor faults 
It was inspired 
by the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 
After such an impressive story Florence 
Warden’s My Child and I [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00] seems somewhat insipid. It is 
the history of a woman who certainly de- 
serves commiseration and of a reckless 
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scapegrace who is supposed to be her son 
but is not, upon which supposition hinges 
the plot. The story is fairly interesting but 
hardly was worth writing. Mrs. Amelia 
E. Barr’s The Bow of Orange Ribbon [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50] is one of the writer’s 
already popular novels and is reissued in a 
new and very handsome holiday edition, 
with numerous and exquisite illustrations 
by Theo. Hampe.—Tom Sylvester [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, $1.50], by T. R. Sullivan, 
is a better piece of work, in fact of superior 
quality. The strength of the book lies in 
its facile portrayals and contrasts of New 
England and French characters, but it also 
tells two or three love stories skillfully. 
The style is more than ordinarily easy and 
attractive. Certainly it is one of the best 
novels of the season. 

There is quite an antique flavor in The 
Robber Baron of Bedford Castle [T. Nelson & 
Sons. 80 cents], by Rev. A. J. Foster and 
E. E. Cuthell. Whether the style of speech 
in the book really is quite that of the period 
or not, the plot is as stirring as the title 
leads one to expect. All turns out well and 
virtue finds due reward.— The Forlorn 
Hope [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.00] is by A. L. 
O. E. and is supposed to reproduce the days 
of the anti-slavery struggle. We cannot ac- 
cept it as the fruit of sufficiently thorough 
study or careful composition. It is full of 
incident but is too crude a piece of work. 
The History of a Bearskin [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50], translated from the French of 
Jules de Marthold, is one of the most amus- 
ing books of the year. It describes mili- 
tary experiences of a French peasant recruit 
and is a capital burlesque in itself being 
also ornamented with most adroitly drawn 
pictures, some of which are caricatures. It 
is a good example of French drollery. 

Mr. J. A. Riis has taken a leaf or two out 
of his studies of the New York poor and has 
printed them in a pretty little book called 
Nibsy’s Christmas [Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
50 cents]. Its three short stories are writ- 
ten simply and pathetically and will touch 
many hearts.——Mrs. Molesworth’s Mary 
[Macmillan & Co. $1.00] is out this season 
not only in the complete set of her works 
but also by itself, for those who do not care 
for all its companions. It is a deserving 
favorite.—Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
are the American representatives of the 
London Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and have brought out here sev- 
eral of the society’s books. We already have 
noticed one or two. Another, written by E. 
S. Curry, is Can She Forgive [60 cents]? It 
deals with English lower class life and 
teaches domestic forbearance and love. It 
will do good anywhere, although best suited 
to English readeys.— Still another is Scar- 
let Town [40 cents], by H. May Poynter. It 
is a pleasant and profitable little story 
founded partly upon the suggestions of sev- 
eral old ballads and partly upon facts. — 
A third, and a somewhat more pretentious 
story, is Annette Lyster’s Twilight [$1.00], 
in which love and religion unite to interest 
the reader and the actors, who also are Eng- 
lish, experience a considerable variety of 
misfortunes and temptations before the for- 
tunate conclusion is reached. 

Saintine’s Picciola [D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.50] is in steady demand and Mr. J. F. 


Gueldry has illustrated a new issue profusely 
and in admirable taste. It is bound very 
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handsomely, too. Here, too, is another 
record of life at sea, partly in the merchant 
marine and partly the United States navy 
during the War of the Rebellion. Mr. F.S. 
Hill has written it and calls it Twenty Years 
at Sea [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00]. It 
is picturesque and spirited and affords faith- 
ful pictures of sea life. Some naval con- 
flicts are described most interestingly. Even 
the binding of the volume is appropriately 
nautical——Mr. Joel Chandler Harris has. 
done into English a volume of Evening Tales 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00] from the 
French of Frédéric Ortolli. Some are fairy 
tales pure and simple, others are examples 
of folk-lore and describe the performances 
of Brer Wolf, Brer Rabbit, etc., and all are 
delightful and appear to have been trans- 
lated with fidelity as they certainly have 
been with spirit. 


JUVENILE. 


More fairy tales and good ones! George 
Macdonald has been trying his hand at 
writing them, and nobody else is better 
endowed by nature for that sort of work. 
The Light Princess and Other Fairy Tales 
[G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75] is the name 
of the book, and the stories are fantastic 
yet graceful and also, of course, sweet and 
wholesome. ‘Maud Humphrey has orna- 
mented the book with some pretty pictures. 
The J. B. Lippincott Co. sends us The 
Chronicles of Faeryland [$1.50], by Fergus 
Hume and illustrated by M. Dunlop. The 
contents are amusing and engrossing exam- 
ples of their class and the illustrations are 
tasteful and suitable. But why say ‘‘ faery ”’ 
everywhere when the world has agreed 
upon “‘ fairy’’?———Odd Business [D. Lothrop 
Co. $1.25] is so odd that it well may serve 
to link the imaginary with the real. It isa 
volume by L. J. Bridgman, in which he ~ 
has given free reins to both his pen and his 
pencil. It includes some mock advertise- 
ments, his Puk Wudjies Series, about Indian 
fairies, and his Court Calendar, and is the 
most entertaining medley of rhymes, jingles, 
poems, stories and pictures, serious, comic 
and serio-comic, which we ever have seep. 
It will interest older people as truly as the 
children and nobody can look at it without 
laughing. 

Molly E. Seawell’s Through Thick and 
Thin and the Midshipman’s Mess [D. Lothrop 
Co. $1.50] is one of the best boys’ books of 
the year. It is genuinely entertaining and 
full of wholesome manliness. One is an 
army story and the other belongs to the 
navy. It will make its mark for good on 
its readers. There are illustrations and it 
is issued handsomely. The same author 
has given us also Paul Jones [D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.00], a stirring and largely true 
picture of the exciting naval career of this 
famous hero. It will be greatly liked and 
will help to promote true patriotism. 

Here too is a-story for the girls. Itis 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Polly Oliver's Prob- 
lem [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00]. This 
also is bright and breezy, sensible and sug- 
gestive, and it is bound to be one of the 
favorites of the year'——Bertha’s Summer 
Boarders [Cong. 8. 8S. & Pub. Society. 
$1.25], by Linnie S. Harris, is one of the 
distinctively Sunday school library sort of 
books. Some young people from the city 
visit the country and start a Christian En- 
deavor Society, and what they do and how 
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they do it are narrated with considerable 
success. 

Stephen Mitchell’s Journey [D. Lothrop 
Co, $1.50], Pansy’s latest, is a story of 
honorable struggle and victory. The hero 
has to face adverse conditions-and the 
moral is pointed skillfully that helping 
others sometimes is the truest self-help. 
The devout religious spirit of the author 
controls the narrative and her other familiar 
characteristics are apparent.——Lonely Hill 
and Its Possibilities [Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. So- 
ciety. $1.50] is by M. L. Thornton- Wilder 
and it shows entertainingly how people, 
even children and even in a remote country 
neighborhood, may find and use opportuni- 
ties of doing good. It is instructive but 
not didactic and is sure to be liked and to 
prove stimulating. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards is the author of 
Melody [Estes & Lauriat. 50 cents], a sim- 
ple, touching little story of a young blind 
girl, endowed with a wonderful gift of song. 
It makes a strong appeal to the sympathy 
and interest of every reader._——Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have just brought out a 
new, uniform and handsome edition, with 
illustrations by Walter Crane and Leslie 
Brooke, of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories for 
Children. They are published in ten vol- 
umes, Tell Me a Story and Herr Baby, Car- 
rots and A Christmas Child, Grandmother 
Dear and Two Little Waifs, The Cuckoo 
Olock and The Tapestry Room, Christmas- 
Tree Land and A Chiristmas Posy, The Chil- 
dren of the Castle and Four-Winds Furm, 
Little Miss Peggy and Nurse Heatherdale’s 
Story, Us and The Rectory Children, Rosy 
and The Girls and I, and Mary. Mrs. 
Molesworth is one of the most highly en- 
dowed and most thoroughly accomplished 
among modern writers for the young and 
this new edition of her stories—which in its 
box costs only ten dollars—will tind a wide 
welcome, ._ 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney has written 
chiefly about girls but she seems to under- 
stand boys also and how to interest her 
readers by descriptions of boy life and con- 
duct. Her new book is called Six Boys 
[Estes & Lauriat. $1.50] and in a bright 
and wholesome manner it tells a graphic 
story and teaches a vital truth. It is illus- 
trated and will prove popular. In Jenny 
Wren’s Boarding House [Estes & Lauriat, 
$1.25], which. readers of the S¢. Nicholas 
will recognize, Mr. James Otis tells of the 
struggles and success of certain New York 
newsboys in the effort to establish a board- 
ing house for themselves. It is a spirited 
book and has some pictures. We are not 
certain whether the boys or the girls will 
like Ruth Ogden’s A Little Queen of Hearts 
[Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50] best or in- 
sist more eagerly that the author had them 
in view while writing. It certainly is a 
charming story, somewhat in the vein of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, yet very different. 
It is illustrated freely and well by H. A. 
Ogden. We should like it better if it were 
more distinctively a story for children and 
if the allusions to love affairs were omitted. 
Still they do not much lessen its value asa 
child’s story and it evidently is destined to 
be a great favorite. Itis issued charmingly. 

The younger children will relish Mary L. 
Etheridge’s Dick and Joe or Two of a Kind 
[DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. $1.00]. Dick and 
Joe are twins and various adventures and 
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performances of theirs are here described 
and illustrated most enjoyably. The book 
will be a favorite asit deserves. It is bright 
and entertaining from cover to cover. 
Twenty Little Maidens [J. B. Lippincott Co, 
$1.50], which is written by Amy E. Blanch- 
ard and illustrated by Ida E. Waugh, tells 
about twenty attractive little girls mostly 
quite young but in a few cases old enough 
to go to school. Their pretty ways and 
their childlike doings are portrayed with 
skill and success and many of their pictures 
are supplied._— Readers of Joanna H. Math- 
ews’s Bessie Books and of the four sequels 
to them which have appeared will find the 
same author’s Frankie Bradford's Bear 
[Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25] the fifth 
sequel, not only excellently written and 
very readable in itself but, of course, addi- 
tionally pleasant as the continuation of a 
successful and agreeable series of stories. 
A few pictures enliven its pages. 

Comic Tragedies [Roberts Bros. $1.50], 
by the late Miss Alcott and her sister, are 
amusing examples of juvenile performances 
in this line. The interest lies in the fact 
that their writers became known and popu- 
lar. It must have been fun for these chil- 
dren to write and act them, but they cannot 
fairly be said to possess any special merit of 
their own. Some children need to have the 
taste developed to which the book minis- 
ters, but perhaps quite as many need to 
have it repressed. Susan Coolidge knows 
young girls and a multitude of them have 
learned to know her, at least through her 
writings. The Barberry Bush | Roberts Bros. 
$1.25] and eight other capital short stories 
is her newest book, written for girls and 
about girls. Itis a good example of effect- 
ive work.— No Heroes [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 75 cents], by Blanche Willis How- 
ard, tells brightly of certain voluntary and 
considerable acts of self-sacrifice by a boy 
who had no idea that he was a true hero. 
It is engrossing and teaches a wholesome 
lesson. There are a few good pictures by 
Jessie McD. Walcott. 

In The Century World’s Fair Book jor 
Boys and Girls [Century Co. $1.50] Tudor 
Jenks has embodied an entertaining account 
of the visit made to the fair by two bright 
boys and their tutor. It is well told and 
illustrated abundantly, and largely with pic- 
tures already used, we believe, in the Cen- 
tury and St. Nicholas magazines. All the 
young people who did not visit the fair will 
find it exceedingly enlightening while all 
who did go there will enjoy it doubly. It 
possesses permanent value.——Mary EK. Bam- 
ford’s Talks by Queer Folks [D. Lothrop Co, 
$1.25] is rich in entertainment and informa- 
tion in adifferentform. It treats of various 
animals, birds, insects, etc.,and will help 
to make the knowledge of natural history 
popular among children. Here, too, is 
the annual Chatterbox [Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.25], which is as diversified, instructive, 
entertaining and amply illustrated as ever 
before. It is a capital publication for the 
home in which there are several children. 
It has something for each. 

Eleanor Stredder possesses some knowl- 
edge of life in the Canadian backwoods and 
also a vivid imagination. She has made use 
of both in writing Lost in the Wilds of 
Canada [T. Nelson & Sons. 80 cents] and 
the result is a book of exciting adventures 
with Indians and: wild animals.——R. M. 
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Ballantyne, the author of. The Walrus Hunt- 
ers [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.50] has written 
therein a romance having its scene among 
the Eskimos, and animated by a high moral 
purpose. It is entertaining, but the Scotch 
dialect is not well reproduced.——Mr. But- 
terworth leads his familiar party into an 
equally familiar region this year, yet Zig-zag 
Journeys on the Mediterranean [Estes & 
Lauriat. $1.50] will be found both enter- 
taining and instructive. A number of 
Oriental stories, such as one hears in the 
East, are introduced. Oliver Optic’s char- 
acteristics as an author for the young are so 
well known that it is hardly needful to do 
more than mention the appearance of The 
Young Navigators [Lee & Shepard. $1.25], 
a new issue in the All. Over the World 
Series. The cruise here described is chiefly 
in the Grecian Archipelago. 

Messrs. Nelson & Sons have brought out 
Maude M. Butler's pleasant book, Daffodil 
[50 cents], which is an animated and touch- 
ing story of a winsome young heroine whose 
adventures will win.the sympathy of all, 
especially the little girls —Enid’s Victory 
[E. & J. B. Young & Co. 40 cents], by Ce- 
cilia S. Lowndes, is another nice and help- 
ful story, full of interest and wholesome in 
influence—a good Sunday school book. 


‘ 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN, 


Bright but not gaudy colored pictures 
catch the eye as one glances at The Favorite 
Book of Nursery Tales [T. Nelson & Sons. 
$1.50] and, as the leaves are turned, the con- 
tents of the book are discovered to be our 
old friends Hop o’ My Thumb, Blue Beard, 
Jack and the Bean-Stalk, and others of that 
sort, a dozen in all. There are more than 
seventy full page colored pictures, besides 
others; in this book. The children will de- 
light in it. The same enterprising firm 
has published Favorite Stories About Ani- 
mals [50 cents] which also we seem to recog- 
nize. At any rate it is worth reprinting. 
It directs attention to the evidence of rea- 
soning powers in animals and is enriched 
by many pictures. 

Another book of fairy tales comes from 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. It is Granny’s 
Wonderful Chair [$2.00] written by Frances 
Browne and illustrated by Marie §. Lucas. 
The stories are engrossing and the pictures 
are much above the average in respect to 
both designs and finish.—True stories, 
after all, delight most children more than 
fictitious and among true stories none hold 
their regard more firmly than those from 
the Scriptures. The tales included in Fa- 
vorite Bible Stories [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.00] 
are the familiar ones of Joseph, Moses, Ruth, 
David, Daniel and Jesus and they are told 
simply and well.—Margaret Sidney has 
compiled a Child’s Day Book [D. Lothrop 
Co. 50 cents] in which are simple morning 
and evening prayers, a grace before meals, 
and a text and selection of prose or verse 
for each day, especially suited to children. 


-There are many pictures, several of them 


colored, and the book is so attractive that 
one wonders why nothing like it ever has 
been prepared before—which is the fact so 
far as we can recall. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Here are two similar books. Mrs. Schuyler 
van Rensselaer’s charming and learned pa- 
pers on certain English cathedrals, which all 
readers of the Century will recall at once, 
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were issued a year ago by the Century Com- 
pany in an attractive book with admirable 
illustrations. by Joseph Pennell. The book 
is now republished in a handsome but less 
ornate form adapted for use as a guide-book 


-_ to the twelve cathedrals—Canterbury, Peter- 


borough, Durham, Salisbury, Lichfield, Lin- 
coln, Ely, Wells, Winchester, Gloucester, 
York and London—included, and it is a vol- 
ume—its title is Handbook of English Cathe- 
drals [$3.00]—which hundreds of readers 
will be glad to own. It has nothing of the 
ordinary tone of the guide-books yet it tells 
as much as any of them about what one de- 
sires to learn. It is as agreeable as it is 
useful. Cathedrals of England [Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.50] covers a portion of the 
same subject in somewhat the same manner, 
It treats of Westminster Abbey and Canter- 
bury, Durham, Wells, Lincoln, Winchester 
and Gloucester Cathedrals. The historical 
element is more prominent than the archi- 
tectural in the manner of treatment which 
the different contributors—Archdeacon Far- 
rar, Canon Fremantle, etc.—have adopted. 
It is written popularly, is illustrated freely 
and, like the other, is both an enjoyable 
and useful volume. 

To most persons the personal element in 
history is the most interesting and French 
history is peculiarly rich in people about 
whom one is glad to read. For good or ill 
they were powerful and their lives in a ma- 
jority of cases were exceptionally pictur- 
esque. More than twenty years ago a work, 
called Old Court Life in France [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $4.00], by Frances Elliot, ap- 
peared and became deservedly popular. It 
begins with the reign of Francis I. and ends 


with that of Louis XIV. and it depicts the, 


prominent members of the court circle with 
graphic skill and trustworthy fidelity. .As 
the society of the times was flagrantly im- 
moral it necessarily speaks with frankness 
about the amours of those concerned, but it 
avoids indelicacy successfully. It is history 
written ably and impressively with persons 
made prominent rather than policies, and it 
long will be regarded as alike entertaining 
and full of information. It contains little 
new material but it is a brilliantly fresh 
presentation of that which is recorded.: It 
is in two handsome volumes with many por- 
raits and this is the fifth edition. 

The author of The Days of Lamb and 
Coleridge [Henry Holt & Co. $1.25], Alice 
E. Lord, calls her book a historical ro- 
mance. It is not an ordinary novel, how- 
ever. Indeed, it is more of a biographical 
work. But she has entered so fully into 
the characters and lives of her subjects and 
has described them in such a fresh and 
spirited manner that every reader will thank 
her for having rendered them more real to 
him than they ever before had been. We 
like the book very much.— Mr. C. K. Bol- 
ton’s volume, Saskia, the Wife of Rem- 
brandt [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50], is an 
example of accurate and thorough literary, 
workmanship as well as a delightful study 


_ of a highly interesting and, to most people, 


< 


an unfamiliar theme. Mr. Bolton graphi- 
cally describes Rembrandt’s different por- 
traits of Saskia, most of which are repro- 
duced here, and incidentally tells of the 
artist himself, his friends, his house, his 
work, ete. It is a discriminating portrayal 
of character as well as a narrative of his- 
toric facts. The book is of more than pass- 
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ing value and all interested in art will 
appreciate it. ; 

Attention is being directed so much in 
these days to historic subjects that such a 
book as Our Colonial Homes [Lee & Shepard. 
$4.50], by the eminent antiquary, Mr. S. A. 
Drake, is sure of a wide reading. Mr, Drake 
has written about historic houses repre- 
senting New England colonial architecture 
and, in many cases, associated with public 
events. For example, the former Hancock 
house in Boston, the Quincy and the Adams 
houses in Quincy, the Governor Cradock 
house in Medford, the Old Ship Church in 
Hingham, the Red Horse Inn, now known 
as The Wayside, in Sudbury, the Pepperell 
house at Kittery Point, etc., are described 
and illustrated and with the account of 
these structures are interwoven narratives 
of the people who made them famous. Itis 
an extraordinarily beautiful and valuable 
work.——Mr. Curtis Guild of this city, well 
known as an editor, author and literary 
antiquary, has collected into an attractive 
volume.various poems printed by him dur- 
ing the Jast forty or more years and Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard have issued it in a handsome 
volume lavishly and appropriately illus- 
trated. The title is From Sunrise to Sunset 
[$6.00]. The contents covera wide range of 
topics, but are suggested largely by charac- 
teristics of New England or other American 
scenes or people. 

Mr. F. W. W. Howell has visited Iceland 
twice and having kept his eyes and his 
note-book open has been able to produce 
an enjoyable book called Icelandic Pictures 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $3.20]. It belongs 
to the series of Illustrated Books of Travel 
which has been appearing for some years. 
Mr. Howell’s facts appear to be trust- 
worthy and his story is fairly well told, but 
the pictures form the best part of the book. 
——The same statements are true of Mr. 
F. D. Thompson and his much more sump- 
tuous volume, In the Track of the Sun 
[D. Appleton & Co. $6.00]. Mr. Thompson 
went clear around the globe, and his nar- 
rative while not specially profound or edi- 
fying is genial and entertaining and the 
pictures which abound in his pages are 
remarkably fine and faithful. Indeed we 
cannot now recall any other book which 
shows so much of so many foreign countries 
and so truthfully. 

The editor of the American Reformers 
Series, Carlos Martyn, is himself the author 
of the latest volume, John B. Gough [Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. $1.50]. He has put the 
familiar facts of the famous life into a 
graphic and sympathetic narrative, which 
will be read with genuine interest. It is a 
little exuberant in manner but many will 
like it none the less and there is a certain 
propriety in describing such a career in such 
a style. : 

Several additional calendars are out. 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. send us one, 
Times and Seasons [$1.75], containing reli- 
gious sentiments in texts and verses and 
tastefully colored designs on a good sized 
page, and the Frederick A. Stokes Co. sends 
another, The Tucker Calendar [1.25], with 
facsimiles of bright and graceful water-color 
designs of children and animals, Then 
there is A Good Cheer Calendar [50 cents], 
smaller and having poetry upon the reverse 
side of the pages of designs, the poetry 
being well chosen and the designs, which 
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also are of children, being excellent. This 
comes from De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. And 


the fourth before us, the All Around the 
Year Calendar [50 cents], comes from Lee 
& Shepard. It is perhaps the most tempt- 
ing of al], daintily and spiritedly designed 
and carried out. Children appear promi- 
nently here also and there are some pleasant 
verses, 


NOTES. 


—— The present Lord Tennyson is writing 
a life of his father, the poet, 


—— Holman Hunt is at work upon a history 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement in English 
art. 


— The Forum also has lowered its price, 
dropping from five to three dollars a year and 
from fifty to twenty-five cents a copy. 


— “ Maxwell Gray,’ the novelist, really is 
M. G. Tuttiet, an English lady, and “ Ada 
Cambridge’’ is a Mrs. Cross, wife of an Aus- 
tralian clergyman. 


—— The well-known firm of C. L. Webster 
& Co. contradicts the current report that it is 
about to retire from business. It has sold its 
subscription department, but will continue 
actively its general publication business. 


—— We call attention to the fact that Pro- 
fessor Norton’s fine work, Letters of James 
Russell Lowell, which we noticed week before 
last, is not published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., but by Messrs. Harper & Bros. 


— We are glad to correct an error which 
we made in our issue of Noy. 23 in speaking 
of Professor Shedd as if he were dead. May 
it be long before it will be necessary to speak 
of him thus. The mistake was due to a mo- 
mentary coiffusion of him with the late Dr. 
Schaff. é 


—— Thé most important change in reference 
to books included in the proposed new tariff 
bill is the putting upon the free list of *‘ all 
publications of foréign governments and pub- 
lications containing observations of scientific 
phenomena and the results of scientifie ob- 
servation.” : 


_— The late Prince Lucien Benaparte’s re- 

markable philological library is soon to come 
into the market. It contains about 25,000 vol- 
umes. It includes an example of every Eng- 
lish dialect. His endeavor, in which he was 
approximately successful, was to secure works 
representing not only every written language 
in the world but also their mutual connec- 
tions and their dialectical peculiarities. Or- 
dinarily he used to have the Gospel of Mat- 
thew or Solomon’s Song translated into the 
desired dialects by experts. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. ; 
THE DIVINE COMEDY OF DANTE. Translated by 
T. W. Parsons. pp. 353. $1.50. 


Poems. By T. W. Parsons. pp. 250. $1.25. 

Mr. FISH AND THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. By J.C. B. 
‘Davis. pp.158. 75 cents. 

PHOTOGRAPHY INDOORS AND OuT, By Alexander 
Black. pp. 240. $1.25. 

GREEK LinES. By Henry Van Brunt. pp. 274. 
$1.50. : 

: Roberts Bros. Boston. 

For THE FourTH TIME OF ASKING. By the Au- 
thor of Laddie. pp.90. 50 cents. 

PomoNnA. By the Author of Laddie. pp. 296. $1.00. 

GOETHE: REVIEWED AFTER SIrxty YEARS. By 
J.R. Seeley. pp.169. $1.00. 


Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 
JENNY WREN’S BOARDING-HOUSE. By James Otis. 


pp- 173. $1.25. 
Srx Boys. By Elizabeth W. Champney. pp. 235. 
$1.50. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 


A SPINSTER’S LEAFLETS. By Alyn Y. Keith. pp. 
137. $1.25. , ' 5 
The North Publishing Co. Boston. 


NONE SucuH? By Rev. E.J. Haynes. pp. 331. $1.25. i 


Universalist Publishing House. Boston. 
WHEN W® WERE LITTLE. By Mabel S. Emery. * 
pp. 96. $1.00. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 5 
A DAUGATER OF THIS WORLD. By Fletcher Bat- 
tershall. pp. 382. $1.25. 
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A COIGN OF VANTAGE. By J.S. Wood. pp. 264. 
$1.00. 

WitcH WINNIPIN PARIS. By Blizabeth W.Champ- 
ney. pp. 286. $1.50. 


IN THE DWELLINGS OF SILENCE. By Walter Ken- 
nedy. pp. 283. $1.00. 

ELsIE.AT lon. By Martha Finley. pp. 291. $1.25. 

A HILLSIDE PARISH. By 8S. Bayard Dod. pp. 269. 
$1.00. 

PRISONERS OF THE EARTH. 
248. $1.00. 

LYNDELL SHERBURNE. By Amanda M- Douglas. 
pp. 369. $1.50. 

FROM Wispom Court. By H. S. 
S.G. Tallentyre. pp. 208. $1.50. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

THE MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES OF ENGRAVING. 
By W.O.Chapin. pp. 266. $10.00. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE ara 
Keade. 2vols. pp. 608 and 625. $8.00. 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1893. pp. 904. $3.50. 

A Morro CHANGED. By Jean Ingelow. pp. 208. 


$1.00. 
THE MATE OF THE MARY By Sophie Swett. 
By Josiah Booth. 


By H.D. Lowry. pp. 


Merriman and 


By Charles 


ANN. 
pp. 235. $1.25 

EVERYBODY’s GUIDE TO MusICc. 
pp: 176. 75 cents. 

TRAVELS IN AMERICA ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 
By Thomas Twiniog. pp.181. 50 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 
FRENCH ILLUSTRATORS. By Louis Moran. 
THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 
Dr. ©. Von Orelli. pp. 405. $3.00. 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW. Vol. III. Edited by Prof. 
S. D. F.Salmond, D.D. pp. 455. $3.00. 

THA REVOLUTION AND THE RECORD. By Rev. James 
MacGregor, D.D. pp. 265. $3.00. 

A CHILD’S RELIGION. By the author of Jesus, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. pp.126. 80 cents. 


Anson D. fF. Randolph & Co. New York. 
PICTURED PALESTINE. By James Neil. pp. 322. 


$2.25. 
By Rev. 


pp. 68. 
Expounded by 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND ITS WRITERS. 
J.A.M’Clymont, B.D. pp. 288. $1.75. 
SUPERNATURAL REVELATION. By C.M. Mead, D.D. 

pp. 469. $1.75. 
AN ALL-AROUND Boy. The Life and Letters of 
Ralph Robinson Green. pp. 255. $1.50. 
SOMETIME AND OTHER: POEMS. By, May Riley 
SMITH. pp.167. $1.25. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. 
THE LOG OF A SKY PILOT. 


New York. 
By the Rev. T. S. 


Treanor. pp. 256. $1.50. 
Tom HERON OF SAx. By Evelyn Everett-Green, 
pp. 320. $1.50. 


SociAL LIFE AMONG THE ASSYRIANS AND BABY- 
LONIANS. By A. H.Sayce, LL.D. pp. 126. $1.00, 


E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
STUDIES ON THE EPIsfLEes. By Dr. F.Godet. $2.00. 
STEPHEN REMARX. By James Adderley. pp. 150. 
75 cents. 
D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN. By Paul Gaulot. 


pp. 371. 
$2.00. 


T. ¥. Crowell & Co.. New York. 
SASKIA, THE WIFE OF REMBRANDT. By C.K. Bol- 
ton. pp.133. $1.50. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. 


THE Boy JESUS AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Taylor, D.D. pp. 301. $1 75. 


S. W. Straub & Co. Chicago. 
BRIGHT LiguT. By S. W.Straub. pp. 208. 35 cents. 


Silas Chapman. Milwaukee, Wis. 
MUH-HE-KA-NE-OK. By Rev.J.N. Davidson. 


New York. 
By W. M. 


pp.66. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 
VERSE AND PROSE FOR BEGINNERS IN READING. 
Selected by H.E.S. pp.98. 15 cents. 


Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
WHAT CBRISTMAS SAYS TO NEW YEAR. By Vir- 
ginia F. Townsend. 50 cents. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co. Chicago. 
A STRING O MBER BEADS. By Martha KB. Holden. 
pp. 139. 50 cents. 


MAGAZINES. 


November. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES. 


December. ART AMATEUR.—ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
—OVERLAND.—CENTURY.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
—ANDOVER REVIEW.— MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL 
JOURNAL.—ROMANCE.—BABYHOOD.—JOURNAL OF 
HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF POLITICS.—PANSY.—PREACHER’S.— 
NEW ENGLAND.—OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE 
NURSERY.—EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—TREASURY OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.—NEW WORLD.—PALL MALL 
GAZETTE.—BOOK NEWS. 


THE MURPHY TEMPERANCE MOVE- 
MENT IN WORCESTER, 


The campaign conducted by Mr. Thomas E. 
Murphy in Worcester for the last three weeks 
deserves distinct record. The invitation to 
him was sent from the pastors of the city, who 
are accustomed to unite in moral and evangel- 
istic work. Mr. Murphy came directly from 
Connecticut, where he has obtained over 80,- 
000 signatures to the temperance pledge in less 
than a year. The movement was thoroughly 
advertised and 3,000 men crowded into Me- 
chanics Hall for the first meeting, Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 19, while hundreds were 
turned away. The orator took the audience 
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by storm, and at the close pledge cards disap- 
peared like ice cream at a mission school 
picnic and blue ribbons blossomed in count- 
less. buttonholes. The scene was repeated 
at Central Church in the evening, except 
that women also were admitted. Fifteen 
hundred pledges were signed that day. Since 
the first week Mechanics Hall has not been 
available and the main meetings have been in 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church except 
on Sundays, when the hall has been crowded 
by men in the afternoon and mixed audiences 
in the evening. A special gathering on a 
Wednesday afternoon brought out masses of 
children, the pledge being given them to take 
home and sign only with the consent of their 
parents. The W.C. T.U. also held with him 
an afternoon meeting for women. Visits have 
been made to the Latin and English High 
Schools and with great results. The Catholic 
Total Abstinence Societies arranged a meeting 
of their own with Mr. Murphy in St. Matth- 
ew’s Hall. 

Mr. Murphy’s methods are his own. He is 
a master of assemblies. He has a wonderful 
way of breaking up the ice and getting every- 
body into a genial, enthusiastic mood. Pleas- 
antries and repartees abound. Instead of in- 
terspersing his addresses with illustrations, 
he seems to intersperse his stories with tem- 
perance exhortation. But every address has 
its commanding theme, every story and joke 
its purpose, and the result is success. Tem- 
perance is not the only virtue taught. It is a 
gospel work. Hymns, Scripture reading and 
prayer form part of every service. Christ and 
the churches are honored and their claims en- 
forced. The pledge card has on it in large let- 
ters, ‘‘God helping me.’”’ Home love and 
duties are favorite subjects, and men will be 
better husbands and fathers, children more re- 
spectful and loving, for this work. Mr. Mur- 
phy does not hesitate to declare himself still 
an enthusiastic lover, and Mrs. Murphy helps 
in more ways than by simply tying on ribbons. 
Patriotism and the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship are impressed. ‘ Allrise and sing Amer- 
ica!” is the call as he passes from the praise 
service which precedes the address. Corona- 
tion is an equal favorite. ‘‘ With malice 
toward none, charity for all,’ is one of his 
mottoes, as is shown by the co-operation of 
the Roman Catholics and presence even of 
saloon-keepers. A broad love of humanity, a 
great brotherliness toward the’ lowest and 
highest, suffuses all. An added inspiration 
has been given in the last ten days by the 
presence with his son of the father, Francis 
Murphy. This veteran of campaigns which 
have secured two. million pledges is as fresh 
and powerful as ever. 

The number of signatures, which is care- 
fully kept, will reach nearly or quite fifteen 
thousand, many from drinking men, more 
from youths to whom prevention will be bet- 
ter than reformation. The work closes Dec. 
10. The city election comes on the 12th, and 
the effect of the movement on the temperance 
vote can partly be estimated by comparing 
the result with last year’s license majority of 
1,691. Unfortunately, certain votes are cheap 
in hard times, and the liquor party has money 


to buy them. Cc. M. Ss. 
es 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
REY. WILLIAM LEONARD, 


Mr. Leonard was born in Nottingham, Eng., and 
came to this country in 1843. He preached first as a 
Methodist in Providence, R.I., but not long after 
became a Congregationalist. He has held pastor- 
ates in Wellfleet, Barnstable, Dana, North Abington 
and North Rochester. Since retiring from active 
service in 1888 he has lived in Newtonville and died 
a member of the Congregational church of that 
place. He would have completed his seventy-eighth 
year next Christmas. He died Dec. 6, and leaves a’ 
widow, three daughters and one son. His burial 
was at Abington. 
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HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. © 

‘Materials for this lesson: A gateway with 
an arch, which may be cut from paper and 
pinned on the board; a tree cut, from some 
picture and colored green, or draw a tree 
trunk and branches with a few green strokes 
to show an evergreen tree. Cut from paper a 
pitcher, or a water jar, to suggest the water 
of the fountain. Find pattern for the jar in 
a Bible dictionary or in some Quarterly. At 
the close of the lesson give each child a folded 
envelope with the word Come in one corner 
and Whosoever Will in the place of the address. 

Begin the lesson by describing a beautiful 
city with white marble palaces and gleaming 
spires, and in the midst of the city a wonderful 
tree, bearing fruit every month to feed the 
people, and a clear stream flowing through 
the streets, so that. no one is ever hungry or 
thirsty. The king’s throne is in the city, and 
everybody there is glad to be his servant and 
to do his service, Every man is proud to wear 
the king’s name upon his forehead, and the 
city is always full of light and joy. 

Outside the city is a desert country, where - 
there is no water and no tree bearing fruit for 
the people. Don’t you think the people out- 
side are glad to escape from the burning sand 
and the heat of the desert and reach the shin- 
ing city? The gates of the city are open, so 
that any one may enter. Draw an arched 
gateway, and write upon the arch the word 
“Come.” This is written over every gate. It 
is an invitation for every one, and messengers 
are sent out of the city with the king’s letters 
of invitation to those who are still in the 
desert. The letters are addressed to ‘“‘ Whoso- 
ever Will,’ that means any one who wishes 
may come. Would you suppose any traveler 
would stay in the barren desert when he knew 
of the tree of lifeand of the clear waters of the 
king’s fountain? Put a tree on the board, 
either drawn or cut from paper, and a picture 
of a fountain, or a pitcher, or something to 
suggest water. Write above the tree, Come to 
the tree of life; and above the pitcher, *‘ Who- 
sdever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.’’ While John was staying on the lonely 
island, away from the place where people 
went to worship God and away from all his 
friends, his heart was filled with beautiful 
thoughts of God and of heaven. He sawina 
vision the heavenly city, shining with all 
manner of precious stones, and with the tree 
of life and the fountain of living waters within 
it; and he heard voices saying, ‘‘ Come,” and 
he saw -that the gates of the city were open. 
This taught John that the kingdom of heaven 
is open to every one who will.come; that those 
who are hungry, or thirsty, or who have any 
need, may come. And the fruit of the tree and 
the flowing waters mean that ber 3 is life for 
every one who comes. 

Iam glad that this missionary. lesson comes 
on the day when we celebrate the coming of 
the Christ to earth. 


For today. the whole glad earth 

Praises God for that child’s birth, 
Long ago at Christmas. 

For the Life, the Truth, the Way 

Came to bless the earth that day, 
Long ago at Christmas. 


You have your Christmas tree—the tree that 
isever green, that always shows life. Let it 
tell you of the tree of life near the throne of 
God. Can you see written over it, ‘‘ Come to 
the tree of life?”’ 

You will have invitations to Christmas 
parties and festivals, but remember the great 
invitation to the city of.God. God’s messen- 
gers are carrying this invitation to people 
everywhere. We call these messengers our 
missionaries. Could you be a messenger, to 
tell some one, or to remind some one, of the 
child who came long ago to be the Life, the 
Truth, the Way? Perhaps you can send some 
gift to some one to tell of Him. Wy | 
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Pomona’s Travels 


By Frank R. Stockton 


The quaint “Pomona,” anxious for a “social 
boom,” goes abroad, moves among the 
English aristocracy, and writes twenty let- 
ters to her old “Rudder Grange” mistress, 
Euphemia, telling of her experiences. The 
first two letters are in the Christmas 
Lapiges’ HoME JourNnaLt—the others, all 
illustrated by A. B. Frost, will continue 
throughout 1894. On all news-stands. 
Christmas issue: ten cents. 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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The Sindan School Cites 


A high standard of excellence, ‘and an invitingly low price have enabled The 
Sunday School Times to acquire already a weekly circulation of over 150,000 copies 
among pastors, superintendents, teachers, and Bible students, of all denominations. 

During 1894 the International lessons will be treated each week as follows: 
“Critical Notes,’ by Professors Beecher and Riddle; “ The Lesson Story,’ by Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie of England; practical lesson articles, by Dr. Alexander McLaren 
of England; “Teaching Points,’ by Bishop Warren; “Illustrative Applications,” by 
H. Clay Trumbull; “Teaching Hints,” by Dr. A. F. Schauffler; “ Hints for the Inter- 
mediate Teacher,” by Faith Latimer; ‘‘ Hints for the Primary Teacher,” by Julia E. 
Peck; “ Oriental Lesson Lights,’ by Canon Tristram of England; “ Question Hints,” 
by Amos R. Wells. ~ 

The special features for the new year include a series of articles from eminent 
scholars on the freshest phases of Biblical research in the East, a series on the mis- 
sionary field and work, illustrations and maps in the lesson department, and lists of 
books designed for the Sunday-school library. At the same time, the low club-rate 
places the paper within the reach of any school. Camyou afford to be without it? 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—5O cents a year in clubs of five or more to one address; $1.00 in clubs of two or 
more to separate addresses. One free copy with every ten paid for in a club of either kind, $1.50 single copies. 
-To ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Sample copies free. 


(e JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company | G. -P. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Goldsmith’s Works. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITA was one of the most delight- 
ful writers in the language, and his great popu- 
larity is attested by edition after edition of his 
familiar poems, ‘‘The Traveller,’ and ‘*The De- 
serted Village.” This edition,in six volumes, issued 
by the present publishers, in connection with Dent 
& Company, of London, contains all the popular 
writings of Goldsmith, prettily Ulustrated with 
etchings. 16mo, cloth, $6.00. 


Paynton Jacks, Gentleman. 


By MARIAN BOWER. Issued in naeaeetbeaetaa 
of Select Novels. 


‘‘Paynton Jacks” is the only son of an utterly 
ignorant and vulgar nouveau riche, whose one 
ambition throughout the rapid growth of his pros- 
perity has been to make a gentleman of his beloved 
boy. And a gentleman of the very best sort, sure 
enough, the young fellow turns out to be. How 
stoutly he bears disappointment, overcomes prej- 
udice, and eventually wins the woman of his choice 
by sheer pluck and persistence is narrated with un- 
flagging verve and sprightliness in the volume 
which bears his;name. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


In the High Heavens. 


By Sir RoBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., Professor of As- 
tronomy and Geometry in the University of 
Cambridge; author of ‘‘In Starry Realms,” ete. 
This attractive volume contains a series of 

sketches of certain parts of astronomy which are 
now causing a great deal of attention. The chapters 
on the different planets, ‘‘ Meteorites,’ and ‘ Con- 
stitution of Gases,” are especially interesting. The 
volume contains forty-two original illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $2.50 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 


PUBLISHERS, 
ae and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Series 


Fe , t 
The Congregationalist 


Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK AND. LONDON, 
Have Now Ready: 


Authors and Their Public in Ancient 
Times. 


A Sketch of literary conditions, and of the 
relations with the public of literary pro- 
ducers, from the earliest times to the inven- 
tion of printing in 1450. By Gro. Havren 
Purnam, author of ‘‘ The Question of Copy- 
right,’’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


CuieFr ContEents.—The Beginnings of Litera- 
ture—Chaldea—Egy pt—China — Japan—India 

Persia—J udea—G reece—A lexandria— Book 
Terminology in Classic Times — Rome—The 
Byzantine ‘Empire, etc. 


The Religion of a Literary Man. 


a RicHarD LE GALLIENNE. 12mo, cloth, 
B1.25. 

Cuter Contents.— The Relative Spirit— 
What is Sin—What is Pain—Free-will—The 
Hereafter — Essential Christianity — Dogmas 
and Symbolism—The Religious Senses, etc. 


Ariel Shakespeare.—Third Group. 


Comprising seven of the Tragedies, viz.: 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King 
Lear, Romeo and Juliet, Julius 
Coesar, and Antony and Cleopatra. 
Each Play in a separate volume, pocket 
size, large type, complete and accurate text, 
illustrated with the celebrated designs of 
Frank Howard and bound in flexible mo- 
rocco. Sold separately, per volume, 75 cents. 
This edition will include all of the Plays, twenty- 

one of which have thus far been published. 

Subscriptions are invited for the entire set (38 
vols.), to be delivered as published, and orders will 
be received for any volume or volumes. 

“Nothing daintier and more attractive in the way 
of an edition of Shakespeare has yet appeared than 
this beautiful set of books.”—Christian Union. 

*,* Notes on New Books, ra pa ly bulletin, prospectus of 


the’ Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and Stories “of the Nations 
Series sent on application. 


London: 
24 Bedford St., Strand. 


New York: 
27 and 29 W. 23d Street. 
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MY LIFE AND TIMES.. 
By Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. — 
Many portraits and illustrations, $2.50. 


Wonderfully interesting autobiography 
of an extraordinary man with an extraordi- 


nary history. His workin Turkey was prov- 


identially opportune. Whether establishing 
Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or sup- 
plying bread to the British army during the 
Crimean War, always he was the man of 
resources. 


‘““We are glad to announce that Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin has yielded to the importuni- 
ties of many friends, who know something of 
the wonderful fund of incident connected with 
his long and eyentful life, and has prepared a 
volume to be entitled ‘My Life and Times.’ 
We venture to say that to intelligent readers, 


‘young or old, the book will be as fascinating as 


any tale they have read.’’—Missionary Herald. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


1,000, ey: 


ee Rr: need 


The cu highest OO 


on the care of children, deal- 
ing with food, dress, instruction, ete. 
One hundred physicians write for’ it. 
“‘It will save the child an illness, the 
mother many a sleepless night.” 


“Worth its weight in gold,”—Boston Transcript. 


$1.00 a Year 


Babyhood Publishing Oo, New York. 


Graded Lessons. 


USED EVERY SUNDAY BY OVER 150,000 SCHOLARS. 
WHAT THEY ARE.—WHAT THEY HAVE DONE, —WHAT THEY PROPOSE.TO DO. 


Send postal card for circulars and specimen copies to 


@ The Bible Study Publishing Co, 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Distinct 
Courses 


Course I. 
Course II. 
Course III. 


3 


Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 


Church Register and Record. 


Membership Roll. 
Sunday School Record. 


(4 Sizes.) 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society—Boston and Chicago 


PILGRIM 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 
STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 
STUDY OF THE Ae OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 


Pilgrim Records. 


These records for Sunday School and Church officials have stood the test of practical use and are pronounced the simplest and best. 


in 52 lessons. 


For Sunday School. 


Library Record. 
Library Card. 


For Church. 


Letters of Dismission. (Blanks.) 


Six Grades. 
4 Grades. 


1804. 


Bible 
Studies 


4 Grades. 


Pilgrim Wallet. (For class collections.) 
Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


Envelopes for Weekly Offering.. 


— 
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A $4.00 Bible 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Extraordinary Premium for 


1894 


We offer it FREE. 
‘*The Congregationalist’’ Teachers — 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 
who sends his own renewal and one 
new subscriber with - =( page= - $6 


For $8.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to 
the new subscriber also. 


Or we offer 
The Congregationalist for one year (to 
an old or new subscriber) and a copy 
agtewible for.-, .< + .-.2-- $5 


THE ‘‘ CONGREGATIONALIST ’? TEACHER’S 
BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 44 x 6% x I} 
iniches. The text occu- 
pying about 1,000 pages; 
the “ Helps ”’ 500 pages. 

Wy pe—a special size, very 

istinet, larger than 
Nonpareil, clear a8 Min- 
ion. 

Paper—extra quality, 
thin and clear white. 


Binding—best French 
seal, divinity circuit, 
round corners, leather 
lined, silk sewed, red 
under gold edges. 

The Helps—entirely 
new and unusually full 
and complete, edited b 
the most eminent Ameri- 
can and ee ce 
supplemente elabo- 
aie buiercs; euucordanes, harmony, gazetteer, chron- 
ological tables, &c., and by many new maps. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 


THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell copres of the Bible, sent 
postpaid for $3.25. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 


to all mew subscribers for 1894. 
new name with $6 


DON em nan 
Receive two papers and 


the $4:00 Bible: 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


ak he Congregationalist” 
%& SERVICES -*& 


Issued semi-monthly. 
service in each issue. 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 
sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears 


in the Congregationalist,and the Service : 


your renewal and a 


One complete 
Carefully pre- 


immediately thereafter is issued as a 

‘convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed im full as well 
as the hymns and readings. 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. 
Less than 100 copies, 1c. each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-1894, 25 cents, 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers 
' 3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. 


Eventide Services: 


5, Forgiveness of Sins. 6, Trust im God. 
7, Days of Thy Youth. 8, General Worship. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


The Congregationalist 


oe 
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A FORWARD LOOK, 1894. 
A Few of the Many Attractive Features: 


Pror. MArcus Dons. Illuminating papers, 
treating one by one the Obscure Sayings 
of Jesus Christ. 

Rev. JAMES STALKER, D,D. Four Articles 
on the Art of Hearing. 

H. H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, 

Stories by4 Bliss Peiry, C. M. Sheldon, 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
| Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 


and others.: 


Pror. WILLISTON WALKER. THE IlIs- 
TORIC SymBoLs: The Apostles Creed, 
The Nicene Creed, The Augsburg Con- 
fession, The Heidelberg Catechism and 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, The West- 
minster Confession, Commission Creed of 
1883. 


A series of special service to young people in 
informing them respecting the great creeds of 
Christendom and of Congregationalism. 

THE MAKING OF-THE BIBLE. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D. A series of articles de- 
scribing the origin and growth of the 
books of the Bible. 


This series, too, will be of value to young people. 


Mrs. MARGARET E, SANGSTER, ( Special and 
= Ay } frequent 
Mrs. Kate Upson CLARK, < 
| 


; Contribu- 
Rey. A. H. Quint, D. D., dors. 


Arps TO My CirRIsTIAN Lire. Semi-auto- 
biographical articles by Rev. Wm. Taylor, 
D. D., Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., 
Rev. W. G. Puddefoot and others. 


SuNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Suggestive to mothers and teachers. 


A SERins oF PRACTICAL HEALTH PAPERS. 
By a Boston Physician. 

DomerstTic SCIENCE. Short, helpful articles 
by Miss Anna Barrows. 

Pror. RicHarp T. Ey, ( 

Rey. Paruip §. Moxom, D.D., 

PRES. FRANKLIN CARTER, 

Pres. W. 8. SLocum, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS WARD, 

Miss ANNA L. DAWES, 

Miss Vipa D. SCUDDER, L 


The Contribution (Brow. N. 8. SHALER, 
of Nature, Books, 

NetU and liMiiaio to HAMILTON W. MABIE, 
Christian Expe- | PRor.J.C.VAn Dykg, 


rience. aes and others. 


Contributions 

on themes 

} which each 

5 is peculiarly 

qualified to 
treat. 


VARIOUS REGULAR FEATURES, particularly 


Temperance News and Comment, Glean-’ 


ings from Qur Mail Bag, “Education, 
What Men Say, etc., will be enlarged and 
strengthened. 


PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT MEN AND 
Women, together with biographical 
sketches. This popular feature was in- 
troduced with our change of form, and 
has met with marked approval. It will 
be given increased prominence during 
1894. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, including pictures of church 
edifices, will be frequently introduced. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


The first speaker was President R. A. Beard 
of Fargo College, North Dakota, who briefly 
stated the special need of the college, owing 
to the disastrous fire in Fargo, which rendered 
local pledges amounting to nearly $12,000 
practically worthless. Dr. Smith Baker then 
delivered the address on Some Phases of 
Western Congregationalism. He was heartily 
welcomed and began with a cordial indorse- 
ment of Fargo College. He believed that it 
requires more of a man to be a successful 
minister in the West than in the East, on 
account of the restlessness of the people, the 
heterogeneous population, requiring greater 
adaptability in the preacher, and the high 
grade of intelligence in States where, as in 
Minnesota, every village has its high school 
on which attendance is compulsory and whose 
full diploma entitles the holder to a course at 
the State University.’ He defined the mission 
of Congregationalism in the West as the feder- 
ation of all evangelical ehurches, of which he 
thought there were far too many, advised 
only those ministers to go West who were 
willing to do anything and be anything for 
the sake of serving their country and their 
God, and closed by saying that as Congrega- 
tionalism was the only original and apostolic 
““ism,’’ he believed that by virtue of its spirit 
of union it would be the millennial denomina- 
tion as well. A lively discussion followed, in 
which Drs. Baker and Archibald and Mr. 
Meredith ably defended Congregationalism 
against the charges of. sectarianism and of 
planting new churches where none are needed. 

ei 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES, 
For Mr. Moody’s evangelistic meetings in Chicago 
Endeavor Societies contributed $1,834.74. 


Asa means of increasing interest in the music at 
the meetings, the society at Skowhegan, Me., has 
adopted the plan of having a new pianist each 
month. 


A nurse among the poor in Lynn, Mass., is sup 
ported in her work by a society in the Essex County 
Union, while another society supports a city mission 
one evening in a week. 


Four societies in Vancouver, B. C., are sustaining 
a school for the Chinese five evening's in every week. 
Each society also shares in the work by furnishing 
teachers for the school. 


A mass meeting on the subject of Christian citi- 
zenship was arranged by the Toronto Union, two of 
the addresses dealing with Our Duty in the Cause 
of Prohibition and Christ as a Citizen. 


Blanks giving helpful suggestions to societies 
wishing to have a part in the work for men em- 
ployed at life-saving stations have been issued, and 
will be furnished on application to the secretary of 
this branch of work, Rey. J. L. Wells, 186 Grand 
Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


The many stirring appeals at the Connecticut 
convention of last year for personal work in saving 
souls have been bearing fruit, as was shown in the 
reportsat the recent convention. One society alone, 
with a membership of but fifty. reported 150 addi- 
tions to its church during the year. 1 


California has denominational Endeavor secreta- 
ries, and one of these sends out to all societies of 
the denomination a list of questions calling for re- 
ports as to work done, gifts made, new methods 
tried, experiences that would benefit other societies 
and openings for new societies. 


The Illinois convention was marked by enthusias- 
tic missionary sessions. Among the speakers were 
workers from India, Burmah and China, while mis- 
sionary themes were treated also by Dr. Clark and 
others. Bible study was presented by President 
Harper, and the Christian student was the subject 
of two excellent addresses. 


A Christmas celebration of the right kind was 
carried out with the best of results by one union 
last year. From each society in the union two 
members were chosen for a relief committee. In 
each church slips bearing the names of the poor 
were received in the contribution boxes. After 
soliciting gifts the Endeavorers met, sorted and 
packed what had been received, and on the day 
before Christmas sent the packages to those whose 
names had been suggested. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 


One of the A. M. A. secretaries, writing of 
the New Orleans institutional church, says: 
“TI believe that, if we could find the right 
workers, the same work which Miss Hume is 
carrying on might be undertaken in a number 
of our other churches with great advantage.” 

The needs and advantages of the four Ver- 
mont fields should be carefully considered by 
ministers without charges. 

Although in the East Thanksgiving is more 
especially a home festival there is a good deal 
to be said in favor of the union dinners and 
the all day services. 

Euclid Avenue Church, Ciavaraial O., like 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, has proved that 
the principle, ‘‘There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth,’’ applies to church extension. 
In a single year more than one hundred mem- 
bers were dismissed to form one of the 
younger churches and over fifty to form an- 
other, but at the end of the year the mother 
church had more members than at the begin- 
ning. 

Tbe Men’s Sunday Evening Clubs continue 
to spring up in many churches. One pastor 
reports that ‘‘ without secularizing the service 
the club has made it more evangelistic.”” An- 
other pastor, in whose church the club has 
existed not many weeks, has had letters of 
inguiry from ten States and many more pas- 
tors. 


FOUR INVITING FIELDS. 

First: A new church, recently organized. 
It is the only one in the community, among 
a united people, ignorant of Congregational 
things but willing to learn. When the church 
was organized the members knew hardly more 
than the names of our seven societies but voted 
to take an annual collection for each, and to 
raise a large proportion of their current ex- 
penses by the weekly offering. It lies within 
the power of some earnest minister to stamp 
the character of that church for years to come. 

Second: Another new church; again the 
only oneintown. The little village in which 
itis situated lies on the shores of a beautiful 
lake fast becoming a popular summer resort. 
There are opportunities for usefulness and 
growth. 

Third: A thriving village on the railroad, 
fast increasing in population by reason of an 
industry recently located there. City water- 
works in running order and a $12,000 school- 
house just completed. A Methodist church 
has covered the field in the past and is now 
ready to weleome a sister denomination to 
share the work. A score or more of Congre- 
gationalists, largely young people, have yoted 
to begin preaching services, and will raise $10 
per week on the ground. Help from outside 
can be secured if necessary. A church, a 
Sunday school, a Christian Endeavor Society 
are waiting to spring into life with the coming 
of the right man. 

Fourth: An old country parish seven miles 
from the railroad, but a daily mail brings the 
city to the door. A lake, whose waters almost 
touch the church building, brings each sum- 
mer wealth, intelligence and, better than all, 
religious influence, through the medium of 
the summer boarder. There has been no pas- 
tor for over a year. From ancient times the 
people have offered to their pastor $400 a year, 
a parsonage with seven or eight acres of land 
and adonation, One or two elderly men have 

--appeared as candidates but did not please. 
Finally the people were told that if they 
didn’t want old-fashioned men they must of- 
fer something besides the old-fashioned salary. 
So they held a meeting, pledged $200 on the 
spot and decided to add that amount to the 
salary. They have sold the old parsonage 
and built a new one within a few rods of the 


chureh building. They are all ready to work: 
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if ‘fa good, energetic man’ will come as 
leader. 

These fields may not seem so attractive as 
those in the far West. Those who work here 
will not be able to relate to wondering multi- 
tudes, as they return home, thrilling stories 
of adventure with Indians and cowboys, inci- 
dents of vivid and blood-curdling wickedness, 
accounts of cities born in a day and new 
churches springing into life, like Minerva, 
full armed for war. But if one is seeking 
simply the glory of Christ, I do not know of 
any place where a man can better use to the 
full the talents God has given him, or where 
he can work more effectively for God and 
home and native land, than in such fields as 
these four. hi dg 6 


THE EAST BOSTON INSTALLATION. 


It has not taken the Maverick Church, East 
Boston, many weeks to find a successor to Rey. 
Elijah Horr, D.D., with whom it parted re- 
gretfully inthe late summer, Last Thursday 
witnessed the induction to the pastoral office 
of Rev. Smith Baker, D. D., by the unanimous 
advice of acouncil to which over forty churches 
were invited, and which took special delight 
in consummating a union between parties pe- 
culiarly suited to eachother. Dr.S. E. Herrick 
was moderator, and, following his example, 
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REY. SMITH BAKER, D. D. 


nearly all the other members of the council 
relinquished the right of questioning the can- 
didate, although one or two present deplored 
the practice of allowing this time-honored 
practice to languish. But it seemed to many 
that, in view of Dr: Baker’s standing and 
repute among all the churches, it would be 
altogether perfunctory to interrogate him. A 
jocose attempt was made by Dr. E. L. Clark, 
who asked the candidate what the new theol- 
ogy was. He replied, in a similarly jocular 
strain, ‘I’ve come back to New England ‘to 
find out.” 

No written statement of experience and be- 
lief was presented, but Dr. Baker told in an 
affecting way how his parents dedicated him 
in infaney to the ministry and how his desire 
to preach grew with his years. He imbibed 
his theology .largely from the family altar. 
His father was a Puritan deacon, who be- 
lieved in reading a chapter in the Bible—and 
the whole chapter—morning and evening. 
He expounded it as he read, ‘‘ aud,’ added 
Dr. Baker, with 4 twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ I think 
he also used to expound it in his prayer.’’ 

After a bountiful supper the council re- 
assembled for the evening exercises, presided 
over by Dr. J. M. Greene. It was. the first 
time that many present had had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Dr. BE. L. Clark preach, and 
his sermon proved that the new Central 
Church pastor is to rank among the foremost 
pulpit orators of the city. A new feature was 
the welcome to New England voiced by Rev. 
G. E. Lovejoy, who, as well as Rev. S.L B. 
Speare, another participant in the services of 


‘ready taken root in Suuthern soil. 
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installation, was a pastor in , Minnespalia dur- 
ing Dr. Baker’s labors there.’ ~ 

Though the ‘East Boston church has suf- 
fered from changes in population and has no 
longer the strength and wealth of twenty 
years ago, it still has a large, faithful and 
united membership and occupies an important 
field. Dr. Baker’s twenty years’ experience as 


‘pastor of the First Church, Lowell, which he 


made a genuine people’s church, and several 
years’ contact with the rush and push of a 
Western city, furnish just the preparation to 
do what we trust will prove to be the best and 
most rewarding work of his life. 
. eee 
A SOUTHERN INSTITUTIONAL 
CHURCH, 

The South is supposed to be somewhat slow 
to accept new religious ideas, either of thought 
or of Christian work. It is, therefore, some- 
what surprising to learn that the idea, which 


is coming into prominence here in the North, 


of making the church an institution, has al- 
We would 
not naturally look for it first where now is 
to be found one of the best examples, namely, 
in a church in New Orleans composed entirely 
of blacks. Yet such is the fact, for if any of 
our readers visit the city they will find in 
the heart of the section where the colored 
population is thickest a brave little enterprise 
which has all the characteristics of the larger 
and better known exponents of the institu- 
tional idea. To begin with, a visitor would 
find a church edifice open every day in the 
week, a person in attendance to aid in various 
ways those who call, free pews, a weekly offer- 
ing, and a number of young people coming 
and going and apparently making the church 
the center of their week day as well as of their 
Sunday interests. 

The history of this mission to the blacks 
illustrates anew what a single consecrated, 
level-headed person can accomplish with few 
human helps but with a mighty reliance on 
God. Something over a year ago Miss Bella 
W. Hume, who had been connected for several 
years with Atlanta University and who had- 
there studied the problem of lifting the col- 
ored race, conferred with Secretary Beard of 
the A. M. A. about the chance for a larger 
work by churches at the South, intimating her 
own desire to engage in some such effort. Dr. 
Beard suggested that the building of the Cen- 
tral ‘Church, New Orleans, was well adapted 
to such uses and encouraged Miss Hume to go 
forward with her purpose. A visit to Berke- 
ley Temple, Boston, furnished her a concrete 
embodiment of the ideas which for some time 
had been in her mind. She at once took this 
Boston church as her model and resolved to 
go to New Orleans and work along similar 
lines. The pastor of the Central Church in 
New Orleans, Rev. J. W. Whitaker, a gradu- 
ate of Hartford Seminary and a man of sub- 
stantial strength and noble purpose, gladly 
received Miss Hume as associate pastor, and 
for a year the two had been working in close 
sympathy. 

Under their leadership a newera for the 
church had begun. Its activities have broad- 
ened, its life has become purer, its membership 
has increased, and its influence upon the 
community has been multiplied many fold. It 
was necessary that a considerable broaden- 
ing of the sphere of effort and a variation of 
the methods employed should take placa. Yet 
this was not done in any wholesale and arti- 
ficial way. One by one, as the soil became 
fallow, new organizations: were formed, until 
now the list includes a Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip, a Boys’ Brigade, a mothers’ 
meeting, a sewing school, a reading-room, a 
young woman’s club and a Dorcastry. The 


last named feature shows especially the out- 


cropping of the Berkeley Temple idea. It is 
the name which Rev. C. A. Dickinson invented 
for the young women’s reading-room with the 
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industrial classes tributary to it. The moth- 
ers’ meeting and the sewing school Miss Hume 
finds helpful in opening an approach to the 
hearts and homes of the women. She spends 
several forenoons each week visiting. A class 
in Swedish gymnastics and a cooking class are 
projected this winter as agencies wherewith 
especially to reach the girls. 

At New Orleans the Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Phillp has proved itself especially effi- 
cient. Its members devote the working hours 
of Sunday, from four o’clock on, to distinctive 
Christian work, meeting first in their parlor 
for a season of prayer and then starting out 
in different directions to find young men who 
have no regard for the church or Christian 
things. In due season these gospel fishermen 
return, nearly always bringing some trophy 
from the streets and alleys of the city. Then 
all sit down together to a simple supper, after 
which:comes a warm gospel meeting where 
the invitation to come to Christ is pressed 
home. Sometimes there have been as many 
as sixty-five or seventy present at this gospel 
supper, 


If any one fears that institutional work - 


tends to the lesseaing of spirituality, a few 
moments’ talk with Miss Hume would dispel 
the notion, for she keeps the evangelistic end 
constantly before her and the people with whom 
and for whomshe labors. Her one ambition is 
to bring these black boys and girls, young men 
and young women, into personal relation with 
Jesus Christ, and then to educate them for 
Christian service and to show them what 
righteousness in daily life is. She constantly 
urges upon them to walk worthily of their 
profession in all their home, business and 
social relations. 

When one considers how much this side of 
Christianity has been neglected by many col- 
ored preachers, and, indeed, by not a few mis- 
sionaries from the North, and when one con- 
siders also what a crying need there is for just 
such instruction of the blacks in right living, 
a feeling of great rejoicing arises. Surely, if 
the negro problem is ever to be solved it must 
be through work of a type similar to, if not 
identical with, that which Miss Hume is carry- 
ing on in New Orleans. Of course she cannot 
reach more than a fraction of the 70,000 blacks 
in that great city, but already the Central 
Church has reclaimed many who were far 
from the Father’s house, and has affected for 
good the home and social life of the commu- 
nity round about. . 

For all that has already been accomplished 


the outlay, only about $2,500 a year, seems‘ 


wonderfully small. The people raise less than 
one-fourth of this sum, and the A. M. A. has to 
be chiefly responsible for the remainder. It 
seems a pity that Miss Hume should have to 
leave her work for several months in order to 
come North to plead with the churches for the 
necessary resources. To be sure, many here 
in the North have been deeply touched the 
past summer by her simple and thrilling re- 
cital of experiences in New Orleans, but dur- 
ing her prolonged stay here many departments 
of her work languish, lacking the inspiration 
of her personal presence and guidance. A 
few more hundred dollars a year would en- 
able Central Church to do a larger and more 
telling work. 

Just at present Miss Hume longs “or a “‘ mis- 
sionary buggy,’ which would facilitate her 
visiting and would enable her to respond to 
the increasing number of calls fur her minis- 
trations in different parts of the city. ‘‘ When 
I see a span of horses,’ said Miss Hume, the 
other day, ‘‘ I become very envious, for I think 
how much I might do if I only had one of the 
pair.” Such patient, unflagging, enthusiastic 
toil as hers for the black people, living in the 
very midst of Satan’s dominion in that far- 
away Southern city, ought to be rewarded at 
least by being provided with facilities for still 
more fruitful labor for the Master, H. A.B. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 


The Second Chureh, Dorchester, Rev. Arthur Lit- 
tle, D. D., pastor, has completed the enlargement to 
the chapel at an expense of $8,000. The addition 
gives a dining-room and kitchen in the basement, 
three commodious parlors, which open into the 
chapel, a pastor’s study, beside cloakrooms,. 


A peculiar feature of the recent Missionary Sun- 
day occurred at the Eliot Church, Lowell, where 
Rev. J. L. Barton of the Turkish Mission found a 
large number of Armenians in the audience, some 
of whom were his acquaintances in their homes in 
Asia. In the course of hisaddress he spoke to them 
in their own language to their great satisfaction. 


Mr. E.S,. Ellis of the senior class at Andover, who 
was approved to preach at last week’s meeting of 
Andover Association, testified that his desire to be 
a Christian minister was first awakened by an ad- 
dress given by Joseph Neesima to the students of 
Phillips Academy. 


The church in Petersham is to receive from the 
late Susannah Goddard, after the death of arelative, 
real estate valued at $500. The A. H. M. S. is 
legatee for property valued at $5,500. 


The contributions of Plymouth Church, Worces- 
ter, for benevolent purposes during the year have 
amounted to $6,911. There have been forty-two ac- 
cessions to its membership, which now numbers 


741. 
Maine. 


The islands of Yarmouth and Long Island, about 
thirty miles east of Portland, have been greatly 
blessed of late by the labors of Captain Lane, the 
coast missionary. The people in their great need 
and destitution have been responsive to Christian 
sympathy and appeal. A chapel will be built the 
coming summer on Yarmouth Island. Williston 
Church, Portland, in response to an appeal from the 
Maine Seaman’s Society, which has the work in 
charge, has just sent to this island four barrels of 
clothing valued at $175. 


The churches of Portland are, consecutively, to 
assist the Fourth Church (colored) in its services, 
until some permanent minister can be secured to 
take the place of Mr. A.S. Clark, who has just re- 
turned to his studies. 


Many would be surprised if they could see on a 
map the towns and settlements that maintain no 
public worship and have no religious privileges. 
Such a map was prepared for the meeting of Han- 
cock Conference. It made a deep impression and 
created an earnest purpose to supply the need. 


Hammond Street Church, Bangor, which uses the 
envelope system for benevolehces, proposes to adopt 
the same plan for its parish expenses in place of 
the tax and rent system. 


New Hampshire. 


The Union Church editice of Peterboro has under- 
gone extensive repairs, including additions and the 
entire remodeling of the interior, at a cost of several 
thousand dollars, making it one of the pleasantest 
churches in the State. It was dedicated Dec. 8. The 
new pastor, Rey. W. H. Gane, began service Dec. 3. 


Twenty-seven were received to membership by the 
South Church, Concord, at the last communion, 
twenty-one on confession. . 


The new pastor of the church in Marlboro, Rev. J. 
S. Colby, has introduced several features which have 
proved successful. Neighborhood prayer meetings 
once a month have been well attended, and as a re- 
sult of one such movement the church, Y.P. S.C. E. 
and Sunday school have voted to unite in sending a 
“gospel team” three miles every Sunday to Marl- 
boro Depot, to bring te church those.who until now 
haye been wholly deprived of religious privileges. 
Another innovation is a literary circle for the young 
people, which meets at the parsonage weekly. 


Khode Island.. 


Last Sunday was observed in Providence, Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls as a Home Missionary 
Rally Day. The secretaries of the national society 
were on the ground in full force. Field Secretary 
Sheldon, with his stereopticon, aided by Miss Moffat, 
gave an entertaining and profitable service. During 
the early part of last week meetings were held in 
Newport and in the rural churches of the vicinity, 
and this week meetings are in progress in Woon- 
socket, Riverside, Westerly and other sections of 
the State. There have been no such gatherings for 


- the last decade in these parts, and much good is 


anticipated to follow. At arecent meeting of the 
board of directors of the State Missionary Society 
it was agreed to enter into closer union with the 
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national society by joining the projected REE 
January convention. 

The preparatory meetings held in Providence, an- 
ticipatory of Mr. Moody’s advent, Jan. 1, are pro- 
gressing favorably. 

Connecticut. 


The South Church in New Britain, Rev. J. W. 
Cooper, D. D., pastor, made the Religious News- 
paper the subject of its prayer meeting last Friday. 
A paper was read on its value in the home, and 
several members spoke as champions of different 
papers. The Men’s Union is successful in its efforts 
to make the Sunday evening service efficient and 
attractive. 


The church in Clinton has put in stained glass 
windows, seven of which are memorials—one erected 
in memory of deceased pastors, six of whom lie in 
the cemetery near by. 


The church in East Hartford has opened a gym- 
nasium for its boys. Its dimensions are fifty-five by 
forty-five feet and it is well supplied with the mod- 

_erm apparatus. One hundred and fifty boys were 
present at the opening. Over it is a reading-room, 
which is to be open three or four evenings a week. 


The church services in Shelton have been so well 
attended that the hall which it occupies is too small. 
It proposes hereafter to hold meetings in the town 
hall and hopes to build. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

In answer to inquiries concerning Rev. C. E, 
Lewis, who is said to be making the acquaintance 
of some Congregational churches in the State, we 
are informed by the present pastor of the People’s 
Christian Church in New London, Ct., that Mr. 
Lewis has been expelled from that church for con- 
duct unbecoming a Christian. ; 


The church building at Carthage, Rev. J. B. Felt, 
pastor, has undergone extensive alterations and will 
be reopened about Christmas time. 


A series of fellowship meetings in the Black River 
and St. Lawrence Association are in progress under 
the leadership of Rev. Lemuel Jones. Meetings 
have already been held at De Kalb, De Peyster, Rens- 
selaer Falls, Norwood, Norfolk, Massena, Bangor 
and Brandon. The deep snow and the cold weather 
have affected the attendance in some places. Sim- 
ilar meetings are being held in other parts of the 
State under the direction of Association committees. 


The Sunday school of the South Avenue Church, 
Syracuse, has increased in six months from twenty- 
five to 140 and the congregations have trebled. This 
church is among very poor-people, and instead of a 
Thanksgiving service all were mmvited to bring the 
little or much that they might have for a common 
dinner at the church. Many have been out of work 
for months and it was feared that there would hardly 
be provisions enough, but friends from outside so 
abundantly remembered the occasion that there was 
not only enough, but baskets of provisions were sent 
to some of the poorest homes in the neighborhood, 
The latest interesting feature in the work is a read- 
ing-room to attract the boys from the street, and 
occasionally hot coffee and doughnuts supplement 
the reading matter and simple games which the 
room affords. Rev. O. C. Crawford is the untiring 
pastor of this new enterprise. 


Rey. Alexander Shorts, the Thousand Island mis- 
sionary, having established a new preaching station 
at Fisher’s Landing, has bought a wagon shop and 
transformed it into a church building. 


_ Since Oct. 1 Rev. W. E. Griffis, D.D., of Ithaca, 
has been conducting in the parlors of the Y.M.C. A. 
a class for ‘‘the social and literary study of the 
Bible,’ which meets every Thursday evening, with 
an attendance ranging between fifty and one hun- 
“dred. Fourteen were received to the church Dee. 3. 


THE SOUTH. 
Alabama. 


The churches at Courtland, Lamar, Perote and 
Birmingham are soon to build houses of worship. 
——Evangelistic services held by Rev. Seaborn 
Weatherby at Clio and Spio resulted in the addition 
of seventeen members to the former church and 
nine to the latter. 


The church in Ten Broeck has recently completed’ | 
a beautiful house of worship with the assistance of 
the C. C. B. S.—AI the rolling mills are idle at 
Gate City, and the church experienced a period of 
temporal and spiritual discouragement, but ynder 
the lead of the pastor, Rev. W. R. East, evangelistic 
services were held, adding thirty-six to the member- 
ship.—Rev. A. C. Wells of Clanton has been greatly 
afflicted by the serious wounding of his eldest son 
through the accidental discharge of a gun. 
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THE INTERIOR. 


Ohio. 


Rey. A. F. Skeele’s sermon at the union Thanks- 
giving service in Wellington aroused the people of 
that prohibition town to the need of energetic en- 
forcement of the law. Mr. Skeele’s experience as a 
pastor in Maine and in the prohibition districts of 
Chicago causes him to be especially welcomed in 
Northern Ohio by the anti-saloon forces, which are 
just organizing for vigorous city and State work. 


The chorus choir of Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, 
gave Mendelssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul at the 
evening service, Dec. 3, with an address by Rey. 
C. 8. Mills on The Character of Paul. The young 
people distributed more than forty baskets among 
the poor the day before Thanksgiving.—Prof.C.M. 
Cady, recently from the Doshisha University in 
Japan and staying temporarily in Oberlin, read be- 
fore the December Ministers’ Meeting a strong and 
scholarly paper on the question: Are There Mythic 
Elements in the Old Testament? It seemed to ac- 
cord with the moderate position in present contro- 
versies, which characterizes both the Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians of Cleveland. 


Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, has just cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary with elaborate exer- 
cises covering the eight days between Dec. 3 and 10. 
The first Sunday morning Rev. H. M. Ladd, D. D., 
who has been the efficient pastor for eleven years, 
preached upon The Life of the Church a Divine In- 
dwelling. In the evening the Christian Endeavor 
Societies and congregations of the four children of 
the mother church—Madison Avenue, Park, Hough 
Avenue and Lakevyiew—united in an impressive 
service with the topic, Our Young People. Each 
evening of the intervening week except Monday 
and Saturday was given. to some special phase of 
the church life. Tuesday there was an address upon 
The Old-Time Choir, with a reception to the four 
surviving charter members. Wednesday a histori- 
cal program covered woman’s work and the history 
of the four prosperous younger churches. Thurs- 
day Father Torrey’s portrait was presented, Rey. 
J. E. Twitchell, D. D., and Rev. A. D. Barber, for- 
mer pastors, were welcomed, and Our Sabbath 
School, Our Field—Country, Town and City, and 
Our Buildings were the topies. Friday evening, 
the night of the regular church prayer meeting, was 
devoted to The Spiritual Life and Its Possibilities, 
with addresses by Prof. H. E. Bourne and others; 
Father Barber spoke of Early Revivals and Dr. 
Twitchell gave reminiscences of his pastorate. 
Sunday morning President C. F. Thwing preached, 
in the afternoon pastors of sister denominations 
brought fraternal salutations, and the week’s exer- 
cises closed appropriately with the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, led by Father Barber and Dr. 
Twitchell, the four younger churches again adjourn- 
ing their own evening services in order to share in 
the service. During Dr. Ladd’s pastorate nearly 
seven hundred members have been received. Nota 
communion season has passed without accessions. 


illinois. 


Rey. G. L. Brakemeyer, who has served the State 
H. M.S. faitirfully,as German general missionary, 
for the past two years, has resigned to accept the 
eall of the Zion German Church, Chicago. This 
church was gathered under his ministration and be- 
came so attached to him that 1t made the call urgent. 
Mr. Brakemeyer as a pastor can retain his position 
as assistant editor of the ,Kirchenbote (the German 
religious paper), so the loss to the work is not so 
great as though he had been called to another part 
of the country. His church has already erected a 
neat chapel and is moving forward courageously. 


The church in Harvey, Rev. E.S. Chandler, pastor, 
having paid for a valuable lot, was interrupted in its 
work of erecting a suitable building bythe panic. It 
met this changed condition promptly and wisely by 
purchasing a frame building that must be sold at 
great sacrifice, removed it to the back of their lot 
and fitted it up neatly and conveniently. It seats 
350 and was dedicated Dec. 4, with appropriate serv- 
ices. 

The church in Stillman Valley, Rey. C. W. Loomis, 
pastor, rejoices in the possession of a beautiful house 
of worship erected to take the place of the old frame 
building which it has occupied for years. The new 
structure is of brick trimmed with stone, contains 
an audience-room and rooms for social meetings, 
parlors and ‘kitchen—all opening into ore when de- 
sired. The dedication occurred Dec. 5. All bills 
have been provided for.—Evyangelist Rey. J. D. 
McCord is assisting the pastor of the church in 
Lacon, Rey. George Marsh, in a series of reviva 
meetings. 5 
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A Young Men’s Sunday Evening, Club has been 
organized in the church in Jacksonville, Rev. F.S. 
Hayden, pastor. It is divided into four sections, 
one of which is in charge of a service each month. 
The women and Endeavorers hold themselves re- 
sponsible for brighter and more earnest ‘prayer 
meetings. 

Indiana. 

The first series of home missionary conventions 
ever held in the State took place in November. 
Superintendents Montgomery, Schauffler and Eversz 
of the National Society, Rev. James Hayes and a 
singer assisted Superintendent Curtis. The audi- 
ences, as a rule, were good, and the churches had 
made careful preparation and advertised the meet- 
ings in advance. The meetings were counted suc- 
cessful and illustrated the growth of Congregation- 
alism in recent years in Northern Indiana. Litera- 
ture was freely distributed and a grand impulse 
given to home missions. 


A series of gospel meetings was recently held in 
Fellowship Church, Indianapolis, in which the pas- 
tor, Rey. E.S. Smith, was assisted eight days by 
Missionary H.S. Wanamaker. Ninety-five persons 
handed in consecration cards, about fifty of them 
from the Sunday school. 


The church at Hosmer has enjoyed a revival, Rev. 
Richard Smith assisting the pastor. There were 
over twenty conversions, and fifteen have united 
with the church.— Meetings are now going on at 
Little, an out-station, among the coal miners. 


Wisconsin. 


The Winnebago Conyention held its semi-annual 
meeting with the church of Green Bay, the only one 
of our Wisconsin churches that still retains the 
name Presbyterian. Though attendance upon pub- 
lic meetings was small, the occasion was of rare 
spiritual interest. Ripon College was represented 
by President Flagg, North Wisconsin Academy by 
Rey. E.P. Wheeler. The State evangelist, Rev. J.O. 
Buswell, and his quartette of singers have begun 
work with churches of this convention. 

THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The Ogden church building, Rey. S. D. Horine, 
pastor, was destroyed by fire Dec. 3. The furniture 
for the most part was saved. Unfortunately the 
insurance had lapsed a few days before. The peo- 
ple expect to rebuild without much delay.—The 
recent ingathering of twenty on confession at Cas- 
tana, Rev. J. M. Turner, pastor, resulted from a 
series of meetings conducted by Evangelist Tillitt. 


Rey. O. V. Rice, who is in. business in Des Moines, 
is supplying the Moriah Church.— Rey. J.D. Wells, 
late of Shell Rock, now has his residence in the city. 
——The evening service at the Plymouth Church, Dr. 
A. L. Frisbie, pastor, is now conducted by the Men’s 
League. The experiment is a success. 


When Rey. E. A. Powell began his pastorate at 
Correctionville a year ago, the membership was six- 
teen. It is now forty, and a church building cost- 
ing $3,500 has been dedicated free of debt. 

Minnesota. | 

The church in Little Falls has grown rapidly dur- 
ing the past year, and the congregations, especially 
in the evening, are large and increasing. The cost 
of the new church building was $6,000, instead of 
half that sum, as was stated recently. 


The church in Glencoe, Rey. 8. G. Updyke, pastor, 
is encouraged by the 100 per cent. increase in at- 
tendance at publie worship during the past year, 
and the increase of forty per cent. in the subscrip- 
tions for every line of work. Dec. 3 was set apart as 
Christian Endeavor Sunday and the society invited 
to take precedence at a special morning observance 
of the communion and to conduct the evening serv- 
ice. Two crowded services were held. The super- 
intendent of the Juniors from her band, now tifty 
strong, presented one little girl for baptism and the 
Seniors propounded two for membership ‘in the 
church. 

: Kansas. 

The church at Mt. Hope has arranged with Rev. 
W.M. Wellman, its former pastor but now finan- 
cial agent of Fairmount Institute, to preach for it 
himself or provide a supply.—Rev. D. H. Snowden, 
D.D., of Sterling will continue to preach for the 
chureh at Lyme Sunday afternoons in response to 
the urgent request of many citizens.—Revy. Wil- 
liam Ellwood, recently from England, is supplying 
the church in Stafford. 


The church in Eureka has made a net gain of 
thirty in membership during the past year and all 
bills are paid..—The church building in Independ- 
ence has been fitted with apparatus for heating 
and lighting by gas. 
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South Daketa. : jasliphs 

The church in Cresbard, Rev. P. B. Fisk, pastor, — 
has so far completed its new building as to be able 
to open it with a “‘house-warming.” Superintend- 
ents Thrall and Daley were present with encouraging 
words. : ; , ° 


"Several Yankton College students will conduct re- 
vival meetings in the State during the holidays.—— 
‘The Glen View Church, Rev. Micajah Doty, pastor, 
has begun:a series of meetings.—Rey. William 
Hardcastle of De Smet has held meetings at Lake 
Henry with several conversions. 


Oklahoma. 


The church in Harmony, situated in the country, 
eight. miles west of Guthrie, celebrated Thanksgiy- 
ing ina unique way. The farmers for several miles 
around brought in their families. The sermon was 
by Rev. J. E. Platt, Territorial Sunday school super- 
intendent. Then the women brought out their well- 
filled baskets and tables were bountifully luaded. 
This, with music and social converse, occupied the 
afternoon. The evening was devoted to'a Sunday 
school concert, with an address by the pastor, Rey. 
L. F. Way. 

PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


An earnest layman, Don Jose L. Guzman, a mem- 
ber of the A. B. C. F. M. church at Hermosillo, 
Mex., is now at Pomona, interesting himself in his 
Spanish-speaking fellow-citizens. He has opened a 
Sunday schoo].—The church at Santa Ana is re- 
joicing over its deliverance from debt, two notes 
amounting to $400 having been met by a recent col- 
lection. 


Mrs. Harris, for some time engaged in evangelistic 
and W. C. T. U. work, invited to her home in Los 
Angeles the pastors and their wives, Sunday school 
superintendents and their wives and other Christian 
workers of the neighborhood. One result was the 
organization of the West End Evangelistic Associa- 
tion, the purpose of which is to secure co-operation 
in gospel work in that part of the city. 


Rev. John Kimball, managing editor of the Pacijic, 
has come East with the body of his wife. After 
years of intense suffering relief has finally come to 
this noble Christian woman, and the deyoted hus- 
band crosses the continent to lay her body by the - 
side of their only daughter at St, Johnsbury, Vt. 


The membership of the First Church, San Fran- 
_ cisco, closely approaches the one thousand mark. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 


Rey. Dr. A. F. Schauffler of New York sailed last 
Saturday for England. He intends to be absent 
for about six months, and willvisit Egypt, Palestine 
and Constantinople, which was the home of his 
childhood. . 


Rev. S. P. Sprecher, D.D., of the Euclid Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, has had the sympathy: and 
substantial support of most of his Cleveland breth- 
ren in the ministry during two recent accusations 
of theological heresy brought before the Cleveland 
Presbytery and the Ohio Synod. But on Noy. 26 he 
repeated and indorsed Professor Briggs’s recent re- 
mark that ‘there is about as much real Christian- 
ity outside the church as in it,’? and declared that 
“the laboring men are pretty nearly right when 
they say they do not come into the church because 
there is no Christianity in it.” The Daily Leader, 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Foo 
Report. ane 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

~ 106 Wall St., N.Y. _ 
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in two strong editorials, defended the churches 
against these very ill-considered charges, and min- 
isters of several denominations made manly and in- 
telligent protests. against such perversion of the 
facts, and the daily press made full reports of their 
sermons. The weekly Socialist-labor paper strongly 
indorsed Dr. Sprecher’s charges against the churches, 
though its editors and managers are confessedly men 
who have been for many years entirely unacquainted 
with the churches. 


“WEEKLY EEGISTER. 


Oalls. 


ALLENDER, John, New Haven, Ct., to Middlefield. 

BARNES, Henry E., accepts callto North Andover, Mass, 

BLAIR, John J., Freeport, Me., to Wallingford, Ct. . 

CATON, Charles H., Chicago, Il, to Reformed Ch., 
Baltimore, Md, 

CLAPP, T. Eaton, First Ch., Portland, Ore., to First 
Ch., Manchester, N. H. 

CROUCH, William S., to Maple Hill and St. Mary’s, 


Kan. 

EMRICG, Fred E., South Framingham, Mass., to Im- 
manuel Ch., Roxbury. 

FIFIELD, James W., of Chicago Seminary, to Covenant 
Ch., Chicago, Il. 

GRIFFITHS, William, Niagara, N. D., to Caledonia. 
Accepts. 

HULL, BJlsworth L., Ford, Kan.,to Garfield and Jet- 
more. Sue cae 

Wy ama ijliam H., accepts call to Centerville, 


LAMB, Samuel G., Wheaton, Ill.,to Marshall. Accepts. 

LAMSON, Charles M., North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt., to 
First Ch,, Hartford, Ct, 

LINDSAY, George, Coupeville, Wn., to Aberdeen. Ac- 


cepts. E 
LUCE, Fred L., North St. Ch., Middlétown, N. Y., to 


Geddes Ch., Syracuse. Accepts. 

McPILEE, Moses, Lenora, Kan., to Bloomington and 
Ash Rock. Accepts. 

PITKIN, Frank M., Mound City, Kan., to Capioma and 
Comet, Accepts. 

RaADER, William, Oakland, Cal., to Honolulu. 

SKINNER, Charles L., Waterford, Me., to Haverhill, 


N. H. ance 
WOOLWORTH, William S., Belchertown, Mass., to 
Morrisania Ch., New York, N. Y. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BAKER, Smith, 7. Dec. 7, Maverick Ch., East Boston, 
Muss. Sermon, Rev. E, L. Clark, D.D.; other cae 
Rey. Messrs. J. M. Greene, D. D., I. J. Lansing, D. D., 
Hecouiae Boynton, G. E, Lovejoy and Elijah Horr, 


D. D. 

BONFILS, Ellsworth, 7. Nov. 28, Port Chester, N.Y. 
Sermon, Rev. A. H. bradford, D, D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Washington Choate, D.D., Lyman Abbott, 
D. D., H. M. Stimson, D. D., and R. T. Hall. 

BREED, Merle A., 0. Nov. 21, Benzonia, Mich. 
Rey. D. P. Breed, D.D.; other 
5. D. Breed, A. M. Brodie, Demas 
W. F. Hannaford. 

GARDNER, Rufus P., 7. Dec. 5, Marion, Mass. 

HASSOLD, Frederick, 0 p. Nov. 22, Winthrop, N.Y. 
Sermon, Rev. G. H. Hancock; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. S. A. Worden and R. C, Day. 

TINGLE, George W., 0. p. Oct. 10, Oneida, Kan. Sermon, 
Rev. A. C. Hogbin; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. S. 
Bush, B, D. Conklin and C. A. Forbes. 

Kesignations. 

ETHRIDGE, Albert, Marseilles, Ill. 

‘GROVER, George W., Pilgrim Ch., Nashua, N. H. 

GURNEY, Henry K., Clayton, N.Y. Mrs. Gurney will 
supply the church till April 

HU SS, Parker, De Pue and Bureau, Ill. 

MAKKHAM, Henry F., Kensington, Kan., and is at 
Douglass, Mass. 

QUAIFE Robert, Storrs Ch., Cincinnati, O. 

SEARLES, George R., Inkster, N D. 

TAFT, Jay N., Greenville, Mich. 


Churches Organized, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. Dougherty Station, recognized 


ov. 20. 
SPRING LAKE, Io., recognized Dee. 1. 


Sermon, 
arts, Rev. Messrs. 
ochlin and Deacon 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Amboy, Ind., 5 5 New Hartford, Ct., 5 69 
Antriin, N. H., — 651 Onaga, Kan., 22° 22 
Big Prairie, Mich., — 11 Ottumwa, lo., First, 4 4 
Buckeye, Io., — 18 Panasoffkee, Fla., — 16 
Clio, Ala., — 17 Peoria, U1, 1 3 
Correctionville, Io., 4. 7 Potosi, Wis., 15 17 
Douglass, Kan., _ 5 5 Rea Lodge, Mont., Leis 
E] Reno, Okl., 4°10 Rockford, Io., 18 22 
¥argo, N. D., First, 1) 14 St. Paul,’ Minn., At- 
Fort Berthold, N. D., 6 7 —lantic, — 6 
Gate City, Ala., — 36 Spio, Ala., — 9 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Springfield,Mo.,First,35 41 
Park, 39 43 Pilgrim, 38. 5 
Second, 15 15 Spring Green, Wis., 4 5 
Hillsboro, N. D., 3 3 Spring Lake, [o., — 21 
Hosmer, ind, 15 15 Stillwater, Okl., — 8 
Indianapolis, Ind., Stratford, Ct., 2 11 
People’s, 2 6 Terre Haute, Ind, 
Plymouth, ° 7 9»~.Second, 14 14 
Iowa City, To.,. 4-7 Thawville, Ill., 82 32 
Itbaca, N. Y.,~ » -6 14 Tulare, Cal., 3.8 
Jackson, S. D., 16 18 Wappine, Ct., — 3 
Kiowa, Kan., — 13. Webster, S. D., 5 9 
Lafayette, Col., 2-9" Woodstock, Itk;>.:. 1 4 
Little ‘Falls, Minn., 2 3 Five churches with 
Medina;-O.,--—~---- + : . two or less, Oyu) 


Monroe, Neb., 8 . 
: ‘ Conf., 327; Tot., 630. 
Total since Jan. 1. ; Conf., 14,193; Tot., 29,949. 


EDUCATION. 

— Mr. Henry Cutler of North Wilbraham, 
Mass., has given $7,500 to Colorado College. 

‘—SeaETon..aI . ‘W. Dickinson, for seventeen 
years secretary of the. Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, has resigned his position, 
in which, with--honor, he has done much to 
advance the'interests of education not only in 
the State but in the nation, 

-— We congratulate Beloit College on its 
good fortune in sectring the casts made by 
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the Greek Government and representing some 
of the best works of its most famous sculptors. 
These casts were in the Anthropological 
Building during the fair and attracted uni- 
versal attention. They were purchased by 
L. G. Fisher, Jr., a former student of Beloit, 
one of Chicago’s prosperous business men, 
and presented by him to his college in mem- 
ory of his father, the late Deacon L. G. Fisher 
of the South Church. Beloit has been a gainer 
from the fair in many directions, but in noth- 
ing more decidedly than in this gift. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


SOULE—HAINES—In Somersworth, N. H., Dec. 6, by 
Rey. F. J. Goodwin, Rev. Sherrod Soule of Naugatuck, 
Ct., and Mary Caroline Haines. 

TURNER—MOA D—In Onawa, Io., Nov. 23, by Rev. J. B. 
Adkins, Rev. John M. Turner of Castana and Eva £. 
Moad of Onawa. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths vs twenty-fwe cents. Lach 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 


money should be sent with the notice.) 


BUTLER—In Cambridge, Dec. 6, Mary Hill, widow of 
Samuel Butler, late of Bedford, aged 92 yrs., 6 mos., 25 
dys. Samuel Butler-was for many years a subscriber 
to this paper, and since his death, iu 1847, she has con- 
tinued the subscription, and as long as she could read 
it was her favorite paper. 

HATCH—In Brunswick, Me., Nov. 29, Mrs. Melinda M. 
Hatch, aged 70 yrs., 7 mos. 

HOADLEY—In New Haven, Ct., Oct. 20, of pneumonia, 
Horace P. Hoadley, aged 60 yrs. 

HOLT—In Providence, R. I., Nov. 16, George W. Holt, 
aged 77 yrs., 8 mos. : 

HOSFORD—In Olivet, Mich., Dec. 9, Rev. Oramel Hos- 
ford, professor emeritus of astronomy and natural 
philosophy, a graduate of Oberlin and a teacher at 
Olivet in the early days of the institution, aged 74 yrs. 

OSBUN—In Columbus, Ga., Nov. 28, Ellen M, (Hall) Os- 
bun, daughter of G. N. Hall of Lebanon, N. H., and 
member of the class of ’65, Kimball Union Academy, 
aged 47 yrs. 


HON. WILLIAM B. EDWARDS, 


Judge William B. Edwards died at his home in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Nov. 22, after a brief iliness. He was 
born at Lisle, N.Y., Feb. 138, 1829, and moved to Bing- 
hamton in 1870 on his election as county judge of 
Broome County, an office which he filled with marked 
acceptance for eighteen years. He at once became one 
of the leading men in the first Congregational Church 
as deacon and trustee, was for eighteen years its Sun- 


. day school superintendent, and at the time of his death 


was teaching a Bible class of young men and actively 
engaged in every department of church work. He was 
one of the leaders in the work of the New York State 
Sunday School Association, having presided over one of 
its conventions and held office on its executive board 
for many years. 

Judge Edwards was a rare example of a noble and 
symmetrical Christian character. He was a man of 
great practical sayacity, of eee integrity and mi- 
nute fidelity, of courage and steadfast hopefulness, of 
deep piety and personal consecration, and of simplicity 
of spirit and tenderness of heart. He was a power for 
righteousness and a leader in every good work in the 
ehurech and community. At the memorial services, 
which were held in the church on the afternoon of the 
Sabbath following his death, a large concourse of peo- 
ple listened to addresses by representatives of the 
church, the Sunday school, the Bar Association of Bing- 
hamton, the State Sunday School Association and one of 
the pastors in behalf of the other churches of the city. 
His remains had been borne on the previous day in the 
strong arms of his brothers to their resting place in the 
little country cemetery at Lisle. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Mary J. Edwards, his daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Edwards Snyder of Binghamton, and his son, William 
Howell Edwards of Brooklyn. Bs 


Just THIs DirFERENCE.—The china. closet of 
which they are selling a limited number at Paine’s 


48 CANAL STREET. 


All business rules have an exception. 
law that you can’t get value without cost. 
explodes that theory so completely that it seems ridiculous, 

e 


We propose in the next fifteen days to sella limited 
number of these full-glass China Closets—a pattern 
which has always cost as high as $40 heretofore—for 


899 


furniture warerooms, 48 Canal Street, this week, at 
only $25.50, is something which will last a lifetime. 
You may or may not need it today. In either case 
the cabinet will keep, but the opportunity to secure 
it at half its value will not keep. The offer applies 
only to a limited number, and is only for the next 
fifteen days. Our readers should not overlook;this 
remarkable chance. 


THAT it is poor policy to put off Christmas shop- 
ping until the last few days, when stores are 
crowded, assortments broken and selections hurried, 
every one admits. Yet, notwithstanding our stout- 
est resolution each year to “‘ begin early,” we gener- 
ally find ourselves at the last moment rushing about 
for what we want and too often buying what we 
don’t want, from sheer despair. One should take 
time by the forelock, which gentle reminder is re- 
spectfully offered by Jackson & Co., the furriers, 
opposite Park Street Church, whose tempting stock 
is rich in suggestion, from fur wristlets and gloves 
to sealskin garments and gentlemen’s fur-lined 


_ great coats. 


| Vote for Hood’s 


Forty Years in the Ministry 


Rheumatism, Dyspepsia and In- 
somnia— Great Benefit From 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“‘T have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for four or five months, and am satisfied 
that it is a very excellent remedy. I have 
been troubled with rheumatism more or 
less fora number of years. Therheumatism 
has been especially severe in my right arm 
between the elbow and shoulder, which 
has been so lame that I sometimes feared 


I Should Lose the Use of it 


entirely. 1 was in this condition when I 
began to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, but I 
had not taken more than a bottle or two 
when I began to feel better, and when I had 
taken four bottles my rheumatism had en- 
tirely left me. Besides the rheumatism I; 


Hood’s v=: Cures 


like many others of sedentary habits—for I 
have been a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church forty years—have been trou- 
bled with dyspepsia, but while taking the 
medicine my appetite has been good, food 
digested well and I have gained several 
pounds. I have also been troubled with 
insomnia, but since taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla sleep much better.’”’—Rev. W. R. Pur 
FER, Richford, Vt. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion. 


EXCEPTION No. 1. 


Take, for example, the trade 
Here is an exception that 


$25.50. 


The question will be asked ‘‘ How can you afford to do this?’’ In 
order that there way be no mistake we will state plainly that we are 


doing it simply as an advertisement. 
presence of a large crowd in our warerooms just at this time, when 


our Fall stock is all uncovered and at its best estate. 
New General Catalogue, 288 pp., 300 illustrations, mailed 


We are willing to pay for the 


on receipt of five 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


SOUTH SIDE BOSTON 
& MAINE DEPOT. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The proposed changes in the tariff seem to 
bear with particular weight upon the manufac- 
turers of woolens and clothing. The changes 
affecting these trades, as proposed, are radical. 
Already the results are seen in terrible shrink- 
ag@s in the value of raw materials and in the 
values of manufactured goods. Eventually, the 
lower cost of the raw material, wool, cannot fail 
to benefit the manufacturer; at the moment, 
however, the shrinkage on the amount of this 
raw material he is obliged. to carry in stock 
complicates the problem of how to meet the 
new conditions, and adds to his losses. There 
are many reports of closings of woolen mills 
and there are frequent failures of holders of 
large stocks of clothing. Happily both manu- 
facturers and wholesalers have been making 
preparation for the inevitable shrinkages for 
many months past, and-so the burden of the 
heavy losses has been written off, or warded 
off, in part, already. But until the tariff on 
wool, woolens and clothing is finally deter- 
mined these important New England indus- 
tries cannot be expected to show any new life; 
if, indeed, they do not shrivel even worse than 
at present, with the terrible result of adding 
more thousands to the unemployed, idle and 
discontented. 

The export of gold recently suggests un- 
pleasant possibilities. The amount was not 
large, but it was only afirst shipment. If there 
are more and the movement shows signs of 
continuing for any length of time, the low stock 
of gold in the national treasury cannot fail to 
make people uneasy. There are no reasons, 
though, for looking for any extensive exports 
of gold just now, excepting only the great 
abundance of funds at our financial centers 
and the low interest rates commanded. In 
fact, interest rates at London and at conti- 
nental markets are now fully up to and, in 
cases, well above, those at New York. Hence 
it is natural that a part, at least, of the great 
accumulations in our banks should seek’ a 
more remunerative employment abroad. But, 
apart from this superabundance of funds at 
our money centers, there is no reason why 
exports of gold should occur on any extensive 
scale. Our foreign trade balance is running 
well in our favor, for the season. Foreigners 
are not selling our securities in any great vol- 
ume, probably are buying as many as they are 
selling. There is no European panic now over 
the outlook for our currency. 

The president’s message to Congress has 
had no disturbing influence upon business. 
The tone of the message was passive, rather 
than aggressive, upon all business topics 
treated, saving only the tariff. On that head 
the recommendations were heartily in support 
of the Wilson tariff bill, as might have been 
expected. The country especially approves of 
the president’s suggestions that all legislation 
as to currency changes may well be postponed 
for the present, in view of the repeal of the 
worst feature of the currency laws and the 
necessity business is under for a long rest 
from legislative disturbance if it is to recover 
to normal volume and activity. 


In avother column of this paper A. Shuman & Co. 
advertise an unusually fine assortment of boys’ and 
youths’ clothing. Correct styles and fine fabrics 
can always be found at Shuman:Corner. 


THE CAUSE OF RHEUMATISM.—An acid which ex- 
ists in sour milk and cider, called lactic acid, is be- 
lieved by physicians to be thé cause of rheumatism. 
Accumulating in the blood, it attacks the fibrous 
tissues in the joints, and causes agonizing pains. 
What is needed is a remedy to neutralize the acid, 
and to so invigorate the kidneys and liver that all 
waste will be carried off. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 


heartily recommended by many whom it bas eured, 


ofrheumatism. It possesses just the desired quali- 
ties, and so thoroughly purifies the blood as to pre- 
vent occurrence of rheumatic attacks. We suggest, 


a trial of Hood’s Sarsaparilla by all who suffer from 
rheumatism. - ‘| 
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Financial. 


Are You Saving 
Money P 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 
savings earn thetr ut- 
most. Our book will 
give you some hints. 
Dent iree. 


The Provident 
Trust 4662s..00 ac” 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Hawaii 


May never be Annexed 
to the United States, 


butitis certain that thousands of men every 
year are annexed to the 


prassacns 
lines 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 


of New England. 


$1,000,000 CASH SURPLUS. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Lite Association has nosuperior. It 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up Imsuramnce, and other 
desirable options, 


All for 6O percent. of usual rates. 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 


General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St., Boston. 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


EN 
DENVER and COLORADO. 


(Oe SERVICES are offered to those who 
hold mortgages made by insolveut Invest- 
ment Companies and to those who are dissatisfied 
with their present representatives. 3 

We attend to the collection of principal and in- 
terest of mortgages negotiated on property in this 
city and State, care for real property, collect 
rents, pay taxes, and in general do and perform 
such things as will best protect and advance the 
interests of clients 

We can furnish references in most parts of the 
East. Where the amount involved warrants it we 
will make an indemnity bond if desired. 

Our wide experience in these matters, our knowl- 
edge of real estate values, and_our extensive ac- 
quaintance in all parts of the State, enable us to 
render most efficient service for a moderate 
charge. 

We solicit correspondence. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Colorado. 


AROPeOOESOODODTDEUDUNOD UGS OREDUODUROOEAO® SOc gpgg een cnaneD 


UEDUOQUUGUGEODEREGURUEUROLESR ODODE 


SAUEEEDREUQQUGUSSREEESDORTCCTESAE SECT ST ORC CSROS CEP REGATEEOE 


“DOUESQUGSRCUCSECCER CEES 


‘ —30 year registered gold bonds on new, 
9) modern, well rented, central Chicago office 
building, $1,000 each, for sale at par. 
JAMES E. MERRITT, 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


Hy FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES cor cos, 


end for References. HIGHEST SAKE INTEREST 
O Addrss. TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
hs Association no apeculative fea- 
0 


tures. Small. and large deposits recelved. 
Particulars free. 


PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind, 


‘ 


6% Guaranteed run2paia St0Ck, 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
lowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 


$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by’ 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


lowa National Building & Loan Association, 
.DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Church Equipment. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


) In connection with our wholesale 
business we areaccustomed 
to sell CA RBPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
. ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 
Boston. 


658 Washington St, sO aSeri'ss., 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence RK. R. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 

» ables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
vi an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
tucea building preferable in most respects to a new 
o.e of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do 


“Church Cushions 


| 
{ 
Correspondence Solicited. 
{ 


116 Elizabeth St. 
New York, N.Y. 


 Ostermoor & Co., 


~ IMPROVED | 


CHURCH CUSHIONS! 


n refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fori 
samples and prices. } 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 
90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Befi r Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


\VORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
2 HAVE FURNISHED 3500182 6. 


URCH, SCHOOL & reg wrerpeet 


MENEELY & CQ. 
Weel TROY NY Gen ge 
e CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


i Established in 1820: 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


BLAKE BRELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


(HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH BELLS feet 


REST BELL METAL, (COPPER LN. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 
YicSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
STHE VANDUZEN & TIFT 00., } Best Ingot Copper — 
cmanaaan SES, eae AM SES 
Best Rotary Yoko, Wheel and Ai 3] ed we 

Best Work & Satisfaction Qnaranteed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 
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HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Our fund this year is accumulating more slowly 
than usual. The “hard times” naturally account 
for this, but a greater need than ever exists for 
these benefactions. Remember this fund in send- 
ing your renewals. 


‘Mrs. J. J. Bell, Exeter, N.H.... 


Miss Abby W. Turner, Randolp 6.00 
A Friend, Fort Mitchell, Ala.. .60 
A Friend, Exeter, N.H......... 2.00 
PARIUTICUM PE OMETCY, Obi 0.0 ccc ces seve deceser es 5.00 
Miss Clarissa Hills, Nashua, N. H.............. 2.00 
WiOULAITHElG, Ot... cs cee ee disen ence 2.00 
Clarence'O. Walker, Malden..................55 2.00 
DEC. 7, 1893. 


Iam aware that my Congregationalst is nearly ex- 
pired. What shall I say? I certainly do most fully ap- 
preciate your kindness in sending it for 1893 for nearly 
nothing, and now I cannot muster up enough money to 
send you even for a part of a year’s subscription. I 
don’t like to make a pitiobie story, but the cold fact is 
this: our people are all of the laboring class, nearly all 
out of work, nothing in prospect for support; the pastor 
receiving on an average for three months $2.50 a week; 
suffering and privation in the homes of my membership 
until I get heartsick. Yet at no 1ime do they need the 
gospel and a pastor’s eare so muchas now. I know you 
will learn of similar cases, but it is due you to know 
why Iam unable to have our old “friend” continue its 
visits longer. r 


—— 


To persons asking what disposition they could 
make of their old Congregationalists, we have given 
occasionally the name of George Roff, Yorktown, 
Dickey Co.,N.D. He distributes papers and maga- 
zines over a wide region, and through him they find 
their way into many frontier homes. He will be 
glad to give names of heads of families to whom 
such literature can be sent direct regularly every 
week, thus bringing giver and recipient into closer 
communication with each other. He also could dis- 
tribute to advantage during the holiday season toys, 
if those who have them to spare will send them on 
by mail. 


Vired Professional Men 
Use HMorsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The tired protessional and literary men will find 
nothing so soothing and refreshing as Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. This is the testimony of thousands 
of these classes of men. 


TEMPLE PL , PARASOLS, 
BOSTON. CANES. 


UMBRELLAS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 


We have manufactured specially for the Hol'day 
Trade a large assortment of Fine Umbrellas, for 
‘Men, Women and Children, together with a good 
line of Medium and Low Priced Goods. Prices from 


75 Cts. to $25.00. 


We manufacture our goods. and can.give the best 
value for the money. 

‘'’ Umbrellas Made to Order, Covered 
and Repaired. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Goods will be carefully packed and satisfaction 
guaranteed... ..' > 

CHARLES E. FOSS, 


9 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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Children’s, 
Boys’ and Youths’ 
WINTER 
Qvergarments. 


Our winter overgarments 
for Children, Boys and 
Youths are made from the 
most reliable fabrics that can 
be produced from long fibered 
wool, double and twisted to 
insure tenacity and satisfac- 
tory wearing qualities, and 
imbued with permanent dyes 
that have been tested to with- 
stand the action of sun and 


storm. Rough and smooth 
goods, Scotch and English 
Cheviots, American and 


Foreign Tweeds, Chinchillas, 
Shetlands, etc., with velvet or 
cloth collars, in plain colors, 
checks, plaids and mixtures. 


$5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15, 
$18; $20. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


cogs 


BOSTON. 


gol 


MR. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Excelsior Diaries, 
Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 
Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 


Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with Silver 
Trimmings, 


Gents’ Fine Pocket Books and Letter Cases, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 
Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Opera Glass Bags, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver and Pear] Penholders, 
Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 
Waterman, Wirt and Caws Fountain Pens, 
Cross Stylographie Pens, Pen Wipers, 
Silver, Bronze and Lyory Paper Cutters, 
Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 
Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 
Silver Stamp Boxes and Pen Cleaners, 
Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 
Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand and Desk Blotters, 

Iyory and Wood Checkers, 

Backgammon Boards, Dominoes. 


ine Stationery. 


236 WASHINGTON ST 


Second Store Above Transcript Office. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for hea/th. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with batbs. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and ally remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular, 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


There are few things more amusing than 
the spectacle presented by a paper with the 
peculiar ethical standards of the New York 
Evening Post, when it takes the religious 
press of the country to task for its views on 
the Hawaiian question.—Boston Journal. 


If we are to be saved by taste, by pro- 
priety, by.conventionality, by respectability, 
salvation will hardly lie along the line of 
the Salvation Army, but if we are to be 
saved by faith, by love, by obeying the spirit 
of Christ, then every church has much to 
learn from the Salvation Army.—Wational 
Baptist. 


The authorities of Yale should require 
their young men to beat Princeton on some 
other day and, in our opinion, at some 
other place. Thanksgiving Day bas another 
purpose than to furnish a diversion for the 
swells of New York. Having the game that 
day breaks up many family gatherings and 
is a wanton apd needless attack upon a 
sacred New England institution. .The thing 
should not be allowed another year.—Hart- 
ford Courant. 


How this picture reminds us of the little round 
bottle in the old medicine-chest, and as we 
have seen vt on the shelf in the country store. 


Homes 


and Stores 
of 


New England. 


Such a record among the peopie and deal- 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for the 
real worth of this well-known remedy. 

For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the ‘“‘life-boat’’ is to the ship- 
wrecked sailor,—the first means of safe- 
zy, and therefore always close at hand. 


For Coughs and Colds it always 
brings relief in dispelling tht disease and 
assisting to thenormalhealthy condition, 


Contains no opinm—Perfectly safe. 
Price 35c. Sold by all Drug zgists. 


CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass. 


A Lame Back or a Pain in the side cured by 
using Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. 
By mail ise. “Zhe Best Plaster Made.” 


BONDS. 


City of Detroit 2 + 2 4’s. 
“© Newport, R. 1. (Gold) —4’s. 
OG New Britain, Conn. . 4’s. 
a Bridgeport, Conn... « 4’s. 
‘¢ Toledo, Ohio . 5 4 1=2’s 
‘¢ Columbus, Ohio e572 5’s. 
SG Omaha . 5 5’s. 
‘© Portland, Ore. (Gold) 5’s. 
s¢ Newport, Ky. . E 5’s. 
$6 Tacoma 2 5 3 OS 

"se Presno, Cal. (Gold) . 6’s. . 
‘* South Denver School . 
(Gold) eens temas 7's. 

ee Muskegon, Mich. . 8’s. 


Town of Berlin, N.H. . : 


Price and Particulars on Application. 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS, 
"BANKERS, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass.. 
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Don’t 
Crowd 


Christmas. shopping 
into the last few days 
—it’s poor policy; 
especially in regard 
to FURS. 

We invite immedi= 
ate inspection of our 
EXQUISITE and EX-= 
TENSIVE line of 
SEAL and other 
HIGH GRADE FURS. 


JACKSON & CO., 
126 Tremont St., Boston. 
Opp. Park St. Church. 


“DEAD DOG” 


Holders of defaulted Western mortgages, Real 


Estate Bonds or Land through foreclosure and 

who will act upon our advice. may realize one 

hundred -cents on the dollar--eish. Address 
H. WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 


A. 
A% Tinitv Bide,. 


* CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCU RSIONS. 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


**nicago, Il. 
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Railroads an and Excursions. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE AND EUROPE. A private party 
may be joined for a tour in these countries, under expe- 
rienced management and at reduced cost. Special ad- 
vantages. Refer ences and pei on inquiry of 
Rey. H. A. TODD, Corona (L I.), N 


OLY LAND EXCURSIONS , 
. Leave New York January 16, February 17, 1894. 
Nile steamers one Dahabeahs. Excursions and tickets 
o California, Florida, ete. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 201 Washington St., Boston. (Est. 1844) 


CALIFORNIA 


Its disadvantages as 
well as advantages, its 
climate and resources. 
Description and with advice to those contemplatin 
MOVING there by an old resident. Send 25c. Posta 
Note to H. L. WILLIAMS, Summerland, Santa 
Barbara Co., Cal. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston January 30, Febru- 
ary 20 and Mareh 13 for Three Grand Tours of 75 
Days through the Southern States, 


MEXICO ano 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston and San Antonio. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including Eight Days in the City of 
Mexico, a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera 
Cruz Railway and Two Days in Guadalajara. 
In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Se ee San Francisco, Monterey, ete., will be 
visited 

The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train until June 30, 1894, or with any 
one of Ten Parties under Special Escort, witha 
Choice of Three Different Routes, 


Three Tours of Week ay to Mexico, 
omitting ‘California; Jannary 3 foptary 20 and March 


California Excursions: January 9, 11 and 30, Feb- 
ruary 14, 20 and 22, and March 8 anda 13, 

Excursions to Washington: January 9, February 
9, March 13 and March 30; to Lookout Mountain, 
Chattanooza, Tenn., January 9and 23 and March 13; to 
Richmond ana Old Point Comfort, February oF 
to Gettysburg, March 30. 

Colorado Tours: Parties leave Boston monthly 
for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 

The Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven Weeks’ Tour. 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the Ee 
tic ular tour desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


I 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing privileges never before accorded, can 
be obtained, together with full information, at 
principal ticket offices in the United States and 


Canada. 


H. A. GROSS, Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent, 
421 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
J. BE. BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
423 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


RNAS 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 
at greatly Reduced Rates, 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing= 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via the 


NORTH- WESTERN Line 


‘CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


CSTERBROOK'S FALCON 


‘26 John St., N. ¥. 


{50 OTHER STYLES- . 


« 


DIRE EEE ERE 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (erght,words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 18, 
10 A.M. Subject: Missions and Mission Work in Boston. 
Speakers, Mr. H. W. West of the Union Rescue Mission 
and Mr. H. F. Parkhurst of the Pitts Street Mission. 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll A.M. 


Essex NORTH ASSOCIATION, Center Church, Haver- 
hill, Dec. 19, 9.30 A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD “OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 


D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss’ 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No, 32 Congregational House, Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited, Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSAOHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 


Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New. York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
on St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING  So- 
O1ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rey. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rey. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and.aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and. other reli- 
ie literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
ary: W.A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among. the Indians and Cninese., Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of.the above offices, or to 
SH W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

ty. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Kducation Society 
and New West Education Commission.) HK. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Ros- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home. and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual yifts. -For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1393, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N..H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Tréasurer, Rey. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct, 5 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

I bequeath to the * Trus ees of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”? (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws.of the State of Connecticut) 
Chere insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S.FRI®ND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
6:8. Niekerson ; urnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to-shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its wotk are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B.S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., President. 
GEORGE GOULD, Preasirer, ‘ 
BARNAS. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Be? Gongregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New- York. Incorporated April, 1833... Object: to 
improve: the ‘moral and secial condition of seamen; 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 


~. 


CHRISTMA 
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home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s. Friend 
and Life Boat. . 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLES H. TRASK. President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Zreasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominationa}, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


MALDEN, MASS., Dec. 9, 1891. 
F. W. KINSMAN & Co.; Kind friends: I desire my 
friends to know that by reason of my taking Adam- 
son’s Botanic Balsam, I have been cured of Asthma, 
after having, as many of them know, suffered for 
four years. I would say to all who are troubled in 
a similar way, that if you desire good health and 
perfect recovery do not delay. Buya bottle of Adam- 

som’s Balsam before you sleep. FRANCIS CAREY. 


Would you rather buy lan p 
chimneys, one a week the 
_year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 
Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much. !' 
costs more than common glass; and may be, | 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business 


Pittsburgh. 


Ly een Waste money. 
Vacuum Leather Oil 

saves ‘leather; 25c, and your 

money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 


on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at.the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gao. A. Mache 1H CO 


PIANOS 
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World’s 
Fair, 
1893. 


Highest 
Awards, 


GIVEN TO THE 


Holmes & Edwards 
Silver Co. 


FIVE MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS ON 


Silver=Plated Spoons, 
Forks, Knives, etc. 


1st. For most marked progress by the 
use of their silver inlaid. 

For superior excellence, insuring a ° 
durability hitherto unknown, 

For the highest grade of materials. 

For the fine plating, workmanship, and 
finish. 


2d. 


3d. 
4th. 


5th. 


Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and 
Forks are marked on the back of the handle: 


E. STERLING INLAID HE. 
Ask your Jeweler for them. 


For most artistic display. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO Co. 


{16 BOYLSTON eae 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW. YORK. 
218 WABASH AVE.;s CHICAGO, ILL. 


on easy 
payments 


; ; Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 milcs of Boston, balance $10 a month, 
You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 


entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. 


Will explain everything 


‘ fully if you write us. Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


Economical buyers should write for description of little used and second- 
hand Pianos. Rare bargains among these. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 TrReMonT STREET. 


Boston, Mass. 
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BARGAIN 
TABLES. 


On second floor TABLES for 


ING CHRISTMAS TREES. 


POCKETS, TEA CADDIES. 


89, 91 and 93 Franklin St., 


eee 


. 


On first floo¥ will be ‘found TABLES for 
. » $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00. 


25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00. | GLASS AND 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR SUPPLY- 


- «= NOVELTIES FOR THIS SEASON. © 
| PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES in China, CALENDARS, 
TEA BELLS, NOTE PAPER RACKS, WALL 


ABRAM FRENCH CO., 


CHINA, | 
CROCKERY, 


SILVER. 


ag a gO OO On nO OOO Onn OOOO Deen 


cor. Devonshire. 


AAR 


NO eI AE 


RUBIES, EMERALDS, 


EE 


i. DIAMONDS, — 
Napphires and Pearls. 


Gold Jewelry in New Designs. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


511 Washington St., cor. West. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 8. 

A larger number than at any previous meet- 
ing for the season was present. The topic for 
the day in the calendar was prayer ‘‘ For the 
abiding and controlling presence of the Holy 
Spirit,’ and as the hymn, Come, Holy Spirit, 
Heavenly Dove, was sung, and Mrs. Gulliver 
voiced the petitions of all hearts, there was a 
deep sense of universal and individual need. 
Mrs. Peloubet, in charge of the meeting, ac- 
cording to her own desire and a special re- 
quest, directed attention especially to the 
treasury, and.as she read of the pound of 
spikenard, precious and fragrant, and spoke 
of loving gifts and sacrifice, it was made very 
clear that the ‘“‘ presence of the Holy Spirit 
has the closest connection with efficient work- 
ing and giving.” Mrs. J. L. Hill had recog- 
nized a wide-spread desire for the Spirit’s 
presence and urged sacrifice which shall meet 
the exigency of the present month in foreign 
mission work. 

Mrs. Robert A. Hume of Ahmednagar, India, 
stated that,the greatest amount of aggressive 
work in the Marathi Mission is among the 
women, and that there is great confidence on 
the part of missionaries that the Woman’s 
Board will be able to provide for the natural 
growth of the work which it has inaugurated. 
She spoke especially of two new lines of work 
in Ahmednagar, a city of 45,000 inhabitants: 
atraining school for Bible women and the 
medical work, which will be undertaken when 
Dr. Julia Bissell returns to India next au- 
tumn. She portrayed the need of the girls’ 
hoarding school, with its 200 pupils, which 
Miss Emily Bissell must leave next year to 
return with her mother for a visit in the 
homeland, and also said that even larger plans 
must be made in the future. 

Mrs. Gulliver spoke of humiliation in view 
of a possible deficit, and believed that such a 
loss cau never be unless Christian women 
place a higher value upon their personal lux- 
uries than upon the work of their Master. 
She urged that the children be made to feel 
their share of responsibility. Mrs. Joseph 
Cook had found a sort of ‘‘ day-of-judgment 
book” in the record of an auxiliary treasurer 
for twenty years which had come to her no- 
tice, and had been impressed with the strange 
juxtaposition of names and amounts contrib- 
uted, and cited the example of Japanese women 
who have given their hair to make coils of 
rope for a temple of Buddha. 

Mrs. Schneider told of the mother of a mis- 
sionary who took in sewing to pay family ex- 
penses, and, whatever sacrifice had to be 
made, neyer pinched her contributions. An 
extract from a letter from Constantinople was 
read, showing the dire results of retrench- 
ment. Miss Child stated that every branch 
except three had already been heard from, 
with no discordant note, but the greatest har- 
mony in the effort to raise an extra amount 
during December, 


STARVED to death in midst of plenty. Unfortu- 
nate, unnecessary, yet we hear of it often. Infants 
thrive physically and mentally when properly fed. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is un- 
doubtedly the safest and best infant food obtainable. 


The Most Delicate 
The Most Lasting 

The Most Fragrant 
And True Violet 


in the World is Florentine Violet Orris Sachet. 
A Most Acceptable Christmas Gift. 
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RANGES 
HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 
BY USING 


cleaner in the world. 
Ta Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New-York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


€ 
The Best, the quickest, 
and by far the cheapest 


AND 


OVER 
600 3 
MINISTERS 


Recommend Dr.Warren’s Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla 


Troches 


FOR 


COUGHS, 
COLDS, 
THROAT TROUBLES, 
THE GRIP. 


A Box Sent by Mail on Receipt of 25 Cents by 


AMERICAN MEDICINE OO. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Made by Caswell, Massey & Co., MAGIC Lanterns and Views| ir wiLt serve THE INTERESTS 


of New York, and Newport, R. I. 


interestin 
ie a R. MARC 
Sent by mail for 27 cents. delphia, Pa. 


For Public Lectures, School, Church 
or Home. World’s Fair and other 


seen in the Congregationalist. 
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of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
subjects. Send 3c. stamp for Cataloyue, | 22nNouncements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
yy SCLOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- | tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
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Your Family 


should be 

provided with the 
well-known emergency 
medicine, 


AYERS 


CHERRY PECTORAL 
The best remedy for all 
diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


Sure to Cure 


MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
eruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CuricurA, the great skincure, ~ 
CuticurA Sop, an exquisite 
: skin purifier and beautifier, 
and GurTrouRA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. Ina word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, and —==:/ *) used 
in the treatment of every humor and ai 2, from 
eczerha to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
PorrER DruG AND CHEMICAL CoRP., Boston. 
*‘ How to Cure Blood Humors ” mailed free. ‘ 


PLES, blackheads, red, - : hands and fall 
ing hair cured by CUTICURA | * 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 


SS 2 
Grand National Prize at Pare © ; y 


of 16,600 francs to T. LAROCHE. 


QUINA-LAROCHE, 


OS 


ONNNON NOES 


HIGHLY For "4 
% & NDORSED Stomach 
® bythe medical , affections, % 
% faculty of ff Loss of Ap- ‘ 
SParis,  Anp petite,Men- * 
% agreeable and px 
“highly effica- 
% clousRemedy. |Qvin 


PARIS: 22 rue Drouot, 
x E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FORTHE U.S. 


80 North see ek - Y, 
SSSSSSSHSSSSK SSSSSS 


DYSPEPSIA .—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food to avoid. By 
JOHN H McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. Mailed free. 
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THE ORIME OF ORIMES. 
Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs, in his speech at the 
great mass meeting in Brooklyn, held recently, 
to crystallize the public wrath and arrange 


for the prosecution of Boss McKane, said: | 


This is a question which transcends all 
questions of immediate politics—the ques- 
tion whether the honest vote of a great 
community like this shall prevail or shall be 
swamped in the fraudulent vote which is 
viciously cast. Now, gentlemen and ladies, 
do not let us use mild words about this 
matter. Let us distinctly understand that 
fraudulent voting is a crime, a crime against 
morality as well as a crime against the law. 
It is a crime against every citizen who de- 
sires and attempts to cast an honest ballot. 
A man picks a pocket; it is an offense 
against the person. -A burglar enters a 
house; it is an offense against the household, 
A man who casts a fraudulent ballot strikes 
at every man who desires and endeavors to 
cast a true one. It is a crime against every 
home which that ballot is meant to guard, 
It is a crime against every interest of soci- 
ety which that ballot is meant to subserve. 
It is a crime against the city, a crime against 
the county, a crime against the State. It is 
the crime of lese-majesté, a crime against 
the sovereign authority of a people. And 
it is to be treated as a crime, not as a venial 
offense, to be stigmatized as a crime, to be 
punished asacrime. It is a crime, too, re- 
member, which is zymotic in its character, 
as the physicians Say of certain diseases, 
It is fermenting, it is self-propagating, it 
tends to become epidemic. An honest bal- 
lot educates the voter. It implies schools 
behind it. It implies the education of 
books. It implies familiarity with men and 
thought and affairs. A fraudulent ballot 
puts a premium upon baseness. It educates 
rapacity, it tends to put all the interests of 
society at the mercy of the slums. It isa 
crime against free institutions, this of fraud- 
ulent voting, and against the civilization 
which rests upon such free institutions and 
is nurtured by them. It isa stab at civili- 
zation itself, for no other discredit can come 
upon free institutions like that which comes 
when rowdies ride into power upon perjury, 
when the ruffians and the outcasts have the 
power of the State concentrated in their 
hands by the vicious practices to which they 
lead others and go themselves. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOURS TO WASHINGTON 
FROM BosTon.—Pursuing the policy which has been 
so successfully maintained during the past few win- 
ters, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
a series of two pleasure tours from Boston to Wash- 
ington for the winter and spring of 1893-4. These 
tours have won great popularity on account of the 
universa] interest which attaches to the national 
capital, the low rates, convenient limits and liberal 
conditions which the tickets bear. The dates of 
leaving are Monday evening, Dec. 25, 1893, and April 
2, 1894,6 P.M., from Park Square Station, using the 
favorite Fall River Line. The tourists will reach 
Boston on return trip Saturday morning, Dec. 30, 
1893, and April 7, 1894. The rate for these tours will 
be $25 from Boston, covering all necessary expenses. 
A tourist agent and chaperon will accompany each 
tour and render valuable service to the participants. 
For tickets, itineraries and full information call on 
or address Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


CALIFORNIA.—New and interesting books about 
California, its climate and productions and general 
information, sent free. Address A. Phillips & Co., 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ScROFULA eradicated and all kindred diseases 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by its vitaliz- 
ing and alterative effects, makes pure blood. 


FIVE YEARS’ 


USE OF THE. 


ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 
Its a ed is Unequalled. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


‘Send for information to 


REV. Le Ae 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 


BOsSwoRTH, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


is never en- 
tertained by 
the children | 
for a medi- 

feine. that | 
tastes: bad. | 
This explains 
the popular- 
ity among 


little ones of 


Scoit’s Emulsion, 


-a preparation of cod- liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
milk. Many mothers have 
grateful knowledge of its 
benefits to weak, sickly | 
children. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All druggists. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
The Bational Cure for Chronic Diseases, 


U.S. COMPOUND OXYGEN Co. 


Main Office, 37 Pearl Street, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
It is with great pleasure that we are. able to 
present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly 


the same treatment as they would if they were able _ 
to visit our office daily- 


Send for Ciréulars. 


Agon y is annoyance 
concentrated. 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
are concentrated 
remedies for the 
annoyance of 
Indigestion or the | 
Agony of Dyspepsia. 


25 cents a box. 


.086600000000 » 


an OAL ens eg 
CREAM BALM | 

It is wonderful how 
quickly Ely’s. Cream 
Balm has helped and, 
cured. me.. For a week 
at.a time. I’could not 
see. I suffered. from: Bi 
acute inflammation in 
my nose and head.— 
Mrs. Georgie S. Jud- 
son, Hartford, Conn.: 


Worth 
(2 Guinea 
a Box. 


oe 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable 


Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS,.56. Warren-Street, New York.» 


T/P Fishes den03 
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A, | 
VERY housekeeper finds a . \- re you familiar with 
slice of delicious Ham, just | SZ this? 
broiled to a turn, or a dainty This is not a case 
sliver of Breakfast Bacon, fur- 


nishes a most appetizing relish 
with 


Flesh, Fish, or Fowl 


Only Grocers who really handle 
the BEST GOODS will supply the 
‘“*FERRIS”’ brand, but it is worth the 
Consumer’s while to INSIST upon 
having these CHOICE MEATS. ‘Familiarity breeds con- 


Le ates tempt” 


“A Little Higher in Price, BUTIN” || 4S Its acquaintances will 
attest. — 


A Cure for Hard Times. 


A Christmas Present which will pay for itself. 


THE ART OF. 
GOOD LIVING. 


How necessary is it that our modern hotels 
should be exponents of the true art of living! 
The St. Denis is a. practical exemplification of 
this great principle, for here one can find not 
. only the choicest viands the market affords, but 
also prepared and served in the most tempting 
and delitious manner. 


Its enlargement during the past two years 
by a commodious and handsome addition, in 
which no pains and expense were spared, is 


—— evidence of the growing popularity of this well- 
swyesvente. E ° . ane 
4 Zaeee we \ bE known house. In its appointments, decorations, 

Ce mPNE 


seis and modern equipments it is par excellence one 
of the leading hotels of the metropolis, while 


If boys want Scroll aws tt indicates that they are of a mechanical - the service and attendance are most admirable 
turn of mind, and can learn to use them to advantage. While sawing . * : ‘ 
is a better exercise than any kind of play, it contents the boys to stay in every detail and particular. 
at home, cultivates their tastes, and makes their hands skillful for any 
artistic or mechanical employment which they may wish to follow in e 
after years. It will thus insure them a comfortable support if they ‘ { h D 
have no other trade or profession. e e en 1S O e 9 
HERA gto ee eee ye dahg ae ne the Bs tae nee with : 

chment, ower, Tools, and Designs, for $3.50. The 
Goodell Lathe, as seen in the above cut, costs $12.00, with Scroll-Saw Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Attachment and all necessary tools and designs. We are now the 
Pari Rewls for all things in the Scroll-Sawing line, including Foot NEW YO RK. 
ry oe 2 Mees eer Blades, peas or eye kind, Wood, i ‘ 

» etc. Send money with order for what you want. ; ° 

or buy from hardware dealers. Circulars with full particulars sent to ya this aennlaneeiior ee ) 
any address on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. i] 


MILLERS FALLS CO., 93 Reade St., N. Y. 
SET eee nero Rey EI ago) NEN au) 


V. olume LXXVIII 


Number 51 


BURIAL HILL, PLYMOUTH 


“How sum their merits? They were /rue and brave ; In every land wherever might holds sway 
They broke no compact and they owned no slave; : The Pilgrim’s leaven is at work today. 
They had no servile order, no dumb throat ; 


They trusted first the universal vote ; 

The first were they to practice and instill 

The rule of love and not the rule of will ; 
They lived one noble test ; who would be freed 
Must give up all to follow duty’s lead. 


The Mayflower’s cabin was the chosen womb 
Of light predestined for the nalion’s gloom. 
God grant that those who tend the sacre.t flame 
MAY WORTHY PROVE OF THEIR 
FOREFATHERS’ NAME.” 
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RAYMOND’S 7 , : oe 
VACATION [894 
: EXCURSIONS. 
exnnses ‘Maen ” THREE COMPLETE TOURS OF 75:DAYS ““ 2225s 


THROUGH THE 


SOUTHERN STATES, MEXICO ann CALIFORNIA. 


These parties will leave Poston January 30, 
February 20 and Maren 23. 

Visits are to be made to (incinnati or Chattanooga, 
New Orleans, Gatveston and San Anterio. The tirst 
party ‘will witness the Mardi fsras festivities in New 
Orleans 

Ample time will be gives to all the leaving cities 
and other places of historic and picturesque int rest in 
Mexico, including Fight ttays in the 


CITY OF MEXICO, 


a Four Days’ Trip over the Vera Cruz Rail- 
way and Two, Days in suadalajara. 

Iu California, Sav Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Wonterey, etc., are to be 
visited, and on the Ilomewara Journey Salt Lake City, 
The Colorado at Glenwood Springs, Manitou and Den- 
ver, 

Each trip will be made in a Special Train of 
Magnificent Pullman Palace Vestibuied Sleep- 
ing and Dining Cars, witha Compo-ite Car naving 
Barber Shop, Bathroom, Library, ete. 

The return tickets mmay be used from California on 
Any Kegular Train until Juce 30, or with any ove 
of Ten Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three Different Routes. 


Three Yours of 40 Days to Mexico, omitting 
California: January 30, February 20 and March 13. 


(~ Send for descriptive book. 


THE CATHEDRAL, CITY OF MEAICC, 


ye roe oy SPECIAL TRAIN THROUGH EUROPE “secee neue. 


The party will leave New York by 
the fine North ‘German Lloyd 
Steamer ‘Spree,’’ Saturday, Febru- 
ary 17,and be absent 162 days in a com- 
prehensive round of travel to the chief . 
cities and places of historic and scenic 
interest in 


SPAIN 


(with an excursion across to Tangier on 
the African coast), Portugal, South- 
ern France (including the Pyrenees 
and the Riviera), 


ITALY, 
the Italian Lakes, Austvia-Hungary, 


TURKEY 
(with 10 days in Constantinople and 
vicinity), Bulgaria, Servia, ter- 
many (including «a vovage down the 
Rhine), Holland, Belgium, 


FRANCE 
and ENGLAND. 


Nearly all the great cities of hurope are 

includedin this magnitieent tour, which 

affords also glimpses into Africa and 

Asin. i { 
, The Special Trains which will be 

at the service of the party througbout 

tiv’ railway journeys of over 10,000 

iniles will be composed of sleeping cars 

with dining ear attrehed. The best , 

hotels will be employed and numerous : 

carriage rides provided, with special 

facilities for sight-seeing everywhere. 

Party limited iu numbers. . 


t 


THE ALHAMBRA—COURT OF THE LIONS. Ice Send for desexipiive; Pooks 


Other Partics will leave Boston as follows: 


_ California Excursions: January 9, 11 and 30, February 14, 20 and 22, March Whe Sandwich Islands: A party will sail from San Francisco March 17, for 
8 and 18, and April 23. a Seven Weeks’ Tour. . 
Excursions to Washington: January 9, Feoruary 9, March 13 and 30, April Alaswa Fxeursions: Via California, April 23, and via the Canadian Pacific 


27 and May 25; to: Lookout Mountain, Chattanooza, Tenn., January 9 and 23 Route May 23, and also in July. 


and March 13; to Richmond and Old Point Comfort, February 9 and April = Dy ; . 7 
QT: c ‘ aR aT ak Se bet AR z= Summer Trips at frequent intervals to the Leading Eastern Resorts, 
27; to Gettysburg, Murch 30 and May 25. and also to Colorade aud the Yellowstone National Park. 

Colorado Tours: Parties leave Boston monthly for The Colorado at 


Glenwood springs. Ise" Send for deserptiye hook, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 296 ‘Washington Street (opposite School St.), Boston. 


31 East Fourteenth Street (corner Union Square), New York. 111 South Ninth Street (under Continental Hotel), Philadelphia. 
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OLD COLONY STORIES,| “THe @\areGanoNAList 


By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


Standish of Standish. 
Betty Alden. 
A Nameless Nobleman. 


Dr. Le Baron and his Daugh-= 
ters. 


David Alden’s Daughter, 


And Other Stories of Co= 
lonial Times. 


Price $1.25 Each. 


Mrs. Austin seems to enter into the 
thought of those early times and of 
the spirit which animates the people, 
and the reader feels that a more in- 
timate acquaintance with Governor 
Bradford, Myles Standish, John 
Alden, and Priscilla, does not de- 
tract from the charm of their per- 
sonality, but still leaves them en- 
shrined in every New England 
heart, surrounded by the glamour 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849, 


CONTENTS 


of early romance and reality, so | THE HOME: 


harmonious is the picture the author 
draws of the simplicity and dignity 
of their character, their manner of 


life, their dress and quaint phrase- 


ology, says the Portland Advertiser. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


19 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


Internationat 


Monday 


Sunday School 


4, Club 


Lessons in 


| Sermons 


Perspective 


1804 


Pricé $1.25 
NINETEENTH SERIES 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


Statesman, Financier, Educator, Missionary. 


MY LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. 
Many portraits and illustrations, $2.50. 


- Wonderfully interesting autobiography 
of an extraordinary man with an extraordi- 
nary history. His workin Turkey was proy- 
identially opportune. Whether establishing 
Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or sup- 
plying bread to the British army during the 
Crimean War, always he was the man of 
resources. 


“We are glad to announce that Rev. Dr. 


Cyrus Hamlin has yielded to the importuni- 


ties of many friends, who know something of 


. the wonderful fund of incident connected with 


his long and eventful life, and has prepared a 
volume to be entitled ‘My Life and Times.’ 
We venture to say that to intelligent readers, 


' young or old, the book will be as fascinating as |. 


any tale they have read.’”’—Missionary Herald. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHIOAGO, . . 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. | 


PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOE, $3.00. 
Ir PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Tonths, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s' address, as 
printed upon the paper. Jf a epecia! receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be paid; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription, 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NO'TICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 


Lintered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 
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Mr. DU. MAURIER’S 


New Serial Story 


BEGINS IN 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


for January. 


TRILBY. ANovel. By Grorce pu Maurizr. 
Part I. With 15 Illustrations by the Author. 


EGYPT AND CHALDEA IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT DISCOVERIES. By Witutam Sr. 
Caap Boscawen, With 18 Illustrations. 


FROM THE BLACK SEA TO THE PERSIAN 
GULF. III. From Ispahan to Kurrachee, 
By Epwitn Lorp Weeks. With 15 Illustra- 
tions bythe Author. 

THE WEST AND EAST ENDS OF LONDON. 
By Ricuarp Harpine Davis. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Freperick BarNaRD. 


BALAAM AND PEDRO. A Story of Life in 
Wyoming. By Owen Wister. With full- 
page Illustration by Frepertc REMINGTON. 

CAPTAIN NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AT TOU- 
LON. By M. Germain Bapst. With full- 
page Illustration by Pau GREGOIRE. 


THE MISSION OF THE JEWS. A study of the 
Hebrew spirit and its cosmopolitan influence. 


VIGNETTES OF MANHATTAN. II. A MID- 
SUMMER MIDNIGHT. By Branper Mar- 
TtHEWsS. 6 Illustrations by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


MONSIEUR LE COMTE. A Story of the 
French Revolution. By Wuitt1am McLen- 
NAN, With Illustration by C. 8. Remmarr. 


THE ENDING OF BARSTOW'S NOVEL. A 
Story.. By Hreten CaMpBELL. 

THE BREAD-AND-BUTTER QUESTION. By 
Junius Henri Browne. 


THE DUTCH INFLUENCE ON THE SOCIAL 
LIFE OF NEW ENGLAND. By Rev. Witt- 
1AM Eunior Grirris. 


POEMS by Marearet H. Sanester, CHARLES 
D. Roperts, and ANNIE FIExps. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Ne 


NOW READY 7#8,giae53"* 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 


BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES 
AND FAMILIES, containing the LATEST AND 
BEST FASHIONS; PROFUSEL ILLUSTRATED; A 
MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASH- 
IONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorb- 
ing interest, and the beginning of a NEW AND 
ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, entitled 
“«*SUCH IS THE LAW’: 
besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, ete. 
The most complete magazine for ladies published. 
Price, 30 cents; yearly, $4, including the Christ- 
mas number. All newsdealers and 
The International News Company, New York, 
83 and 85 Duane St., one door east of Broadway. 


(> Subscriptions received for any Periodical, Foreign 
or Domestic. 


THE 


If WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CGATIONALIST. 
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The Famous Classie Series: : 


“Song Classics,” 2 volumes. 

‘Piano Classics,’ 2 volumes. 

“ Classical Pianist.” 

“Song Classics for Low Voices.” 

“Classic Tenor Songs.” 

“Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 
“Classic Four Hand Collection.” 
“Classical Coll.” Violin and piano. 2 volumes. 
**Classical Coll.” Flute and piano. P lla 
‘Young People’s Classics,” vols. 1 and 2. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,’’ Soprano. 

“Classic Vocal Gems,’’ Alto. 

“Classic Vocal Gems,” ‘Tenor. 

“Classic Vocal Gems,’ Baritone or Bass. 


The above series represents 18 volumes of the 
best music known. 


ANOTHER VOLUME 


has just been added’ to this already famous series. 


“Selected Classics” 


FOR THE 


Pianoforte. 


INVALUABLE TO THE PLAYER. 
THE LATEST COMPLETE WORK. 


It contains a veritable feast of the best gems of 
the world’s great composers, including 


Greig, Moszkowski, Saint Siens, Godard, Jadas- 
sohn, Chaminade, Durand, Lack, Wittich, Drey- 
schock, Popper, Mascagni, Dubois, Gregh, Ruben- 
stein, Griitzmacher, Helmund, Weiss, Paderewski, 
Brambach, Jensen, Hofmann, Thome, Paradies, 
Kirchner. 


°143 pages; full sheet music size. 


a i 


el ha 
First-class | 
Piano. 


ee (Ou can save from $50 to $200 by buying your Piano or Organ direct from 
® our factory. Wedo our own making and our own selling, We employ no agents, B 
y Stock no stores, supply no dealers. The consumer reaps the benefit of the & 
@ agent's commission and the dealer’s profit. Wedo the largest direct business in the & 

world, and can point to a satisfied purchaser in every county in the U.S. Every fm 
m instrument accompanied by an ironclad guarantee for 10 years. Our catalogue of # 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


is a book worth having at any price. Wesend it absolutely free. No stamps, no condi- 
tions. Nothing required but your name and address. It shows the latest styles, gives 
srices, and outlines easy plans of payment that have never been equaled in pointof 
iberality. Pianos from $175 up. Organs from $27.50 up. You are not doing your- 
@ self justice if you buy without seeing this book. it will save money for you. Sendat 
fy once. Werefer you to any bank orCommercial agency anywherein the U.S. Address & 


; CORNISH & CO., “svar? Washington, New Jersey. # 


: | TUBULAR 
Church Cushions CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 
Ostermoor & Co., "Wen voncwys” 


Established in England. 


Introduced here. 
Lighter in one’ { 

C H U R C i CHURCH PEWS, with 

folding & stationary seat. 

ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 

SETTEES, ETC. 
SEATI A GS PULPIT FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


Sweeter in Tone 
FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 


Cheaper in Price 
Than the ordinary bell 
Halls and All Public Buildings. 
Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Catalogue with full deserip- 
Andrews-Demarest Seating Co. Sith St 


tion. 
I U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


CHURCH 
i, CARPETS. 


p 
A In connection with our wholesale 


= sé “a BAILEY’ S y business we are accustomed Any of the above books postpaid: Heavy 
$98 | ; y Z tosellCA KR PETS foruse wer : 1.25; cloth, gilt 
* Compound light-spreading Sil. /[/} paper cover, $1.00; bourds, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 

S im M\\ eer nlaead Oerrugated Gless ay 2 in CHURCHES at man- $2.00. ; : 
RS aN WZ \ REFLECTORS NS { ES Bieeanere'\Prlosa. 4 we Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Jacobs Pianos, 
5 = Awonderful invention for imal W] Solicit correspondence. Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos exchanged, 

iy | lighting Churches one ——— or sold on installments. 
> Halls, iG For Musical Instruments, Strings, etce., send to John 


be etc. Satisfaction C. Haynes & Co., Boston, 


= of 
guaranteed. Catalogue 
and price list free. 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO. ees 
yum, 708 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


, A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
4 ; Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
“SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


IN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSPeesite.., Boston. 


Handsome | 
designs. ff 


Vliver Ditson Company, 


epg rr eee 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 


ee Fon ag Meso te Foe nee tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, . 
THE Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
IN@INWAT|BELLFOUNDRYG | eusxtc. ar He eines ote 
ca awe EL Bietied nen 5 Hanehy peed eae 
, celebrated system of Harmony based on the Ric 
SoueMak rue BIYYER L rd MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. principle, pa rumdivar to all ee 
FOR CHURCH SCHOOL. FIRE ALA! KING RENE’S DAUG 
Q@araloque ith eR St imontsies Prices and terms Ee EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. Julian Sie wae and beadtitele cues Wie 


CATALOGUES FREE. drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 


MY FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE . c 
WAN itil Stioate Siren DELLS. | EMERSON PIANO GO. | eee rn Crone 
Uf M NEELY &CO,, [EUBEST. rag 116 BOYLSTON ST. 92 FIFTH AVE. Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
\e yea 7 | GENUIN. BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK. ers for Public Schools in this country.. Revised and 
=< yp WE I-TROY, N. Y.NGELL-METAL 218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Bel A CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 7 { ) ®) Prices Part 1, 20 cts, ‘Pact 2, 20 cts., Part 8, 20 cts., 
( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) art 4, 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. ‘ 
Blake Bell Found ry 9 9 THE JOLLY tetas ead eee 
i cantata for Juveniles, by C. H. Gabriel. ull of goo 
Ee ene st IWAC re Tons mothers need music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes. 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL Co., Boston, Mass. 


! ) } WAGE ES K :! 
GigE Y highest authority 
_™ __ on the care of children, deal- 
ing with food, dress, instruction, ete. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells, 8@-Send for O hundred physici i i 
Caranciiley Church end School Bells ne hundred physicians write for it. 
CO., Hillsboro, 0, “Tt will save the child an illness, the 


AEN REG Se ele amy Eg 
(HE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING mother many a sleepless night.” 
CHIM “Worth its weight in gold.”"—Boston Transcript. 


ES 
GHURGH BE COPPE f dhs Weel 
Send for Price aE Catal speed beg { @ OO a e ar 


* McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 
Babyhood Publishing Oo, New York, 


FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches,of the famous violinists of 
the world. Price, 25 Cents. ‘ 
SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. Send for specimen pages. - 
w#®4Send ro cts for sample of The Musical Visitor,'containing 
music fox Choirs, and general musical news. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

CINCINNATI —NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 


DR. STRONG SINT 


recreation 


A popular resort for health. change, rest or 


BUCKEYE BELL FOU ok : 
STHE VANDUZEN & TIT 00., ) Best JNDRY Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. braces Superior and sun parlor aad promenade —— eee Suites 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.s. A’ } and E, India Tin By Ira D. SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER and Wm. Suaw, | °f r00ms_with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. #25 per 100. 5c. per Copy extra by Post.’ | and_winter sports. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
est Rotary Yoke, Wheel and Friction Rollers. The United Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. | and all remedial agents. New Turkish an ussian 


Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free, The Biglow & Main Co., New York & Chicago. baths. Send for illustrated circular. 
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A CAMERA IN APRIC Ale 


REALITY Versus ROMANCE IN 
SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Being an account of a Journey Across the 
African Continent, from Benguella on the 
West Coast, through Bihe, Ganguella, Bar- 
otse, the Kalihari Desert, Mashonaland, 
Manica, Gorongoza, Nyasa, the Shire High- 
lands, to the mouth of the Zambesi. By 
James Jounston, M.D. With 51 full-page 
photogravurere productions of photographs 
by the author, anda map. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
boxed, $5.00. 


“Dr. Johnston’s great purpose was first and fore- 
most to obtain the facts about the tribes, climate, 
resources, missionary enterprises, etc., in these, re- 
gions, and the purpose of his book 1s to relate simply, 
without effort for romantic effects, the results of his 
observations. He is direct and fearless in his criti- 
cism of certain other (unreliable) writers upon Africa, 
of the inexcusable actions of the British South 
African Company, of foolish young missionaries who 
rely upon faith rather than quinine to overcome the 
inevitable fever, etc. . His volume is made ex- 
tremely attractive by more than fifty full-page photo- 
gravure illustrations from the snap shots of his own 
camera.”’—The Review of Reviews. 

** A book of decided timeliness.” 


—The Outlook. 


Sent, postpaid, on reccipt of price. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 and 150 Madison Street. 
TORONTO: 140 and 142 Yonge Street. 


S.S. TEACHERS WILL APPRECIATE 


Pentecost’s Bible Studies 


Scnoor ressons 1894 


12mo, cloth, 412 pages, $1.00; paper, 60 cts. 


1 vol., 


“ Dr. Pentecost knows how both 
to inform the teacher’ s mind and 
inflame his heart.”—/. ¥. Lvan- 
gelist. 

i “TImmensely helpful.’”’— Central 

Baptist. 

“Remarkable for its helpfal- 
ness, Suggestiveness and com- 
pactness.” — Presbyterian Quar- 
terly. 

“Terse, plain, clear and full of 
gospel light.”—Presbyterian Wit- 
ness, Halifax. 

*Cannot be commended too 
highly.””— Christian at Work. 


“ Extremely valuable.”—Zpisco- 
pal Methodist. 


“Helpful and stimulating.”— 
The Advance. 
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AND YOU CANNOT AFFORD 
TO DO WITHOUT THE MONTHLY 


S. S. Lesson Illustrator 
EDITED BY ABBIE C. MORROW. 


The most uniquely helpful study of the International 
lessons issued; pointed, practical and spiritual. It Will 
Cost You Nothing but a postal card to send for a 
pemple number and use it for a month’s trial. You will 
not do without itafterward. Monthly, only 60 cts.a year. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEw YORK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison St. 
TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge Bip 


The Congregationalist 
A NEW SERIES OF GENUINE IMPORTED TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


The International Teachers Bibles. 


git 


THE SMALEESTP LARGE-TYPE BIBLES. “PUBLISHED: 
mellow ine: is oi partial list wal paces Meptesst lc: 
sisted in the preparation ¢ enew Inter- 
New Helps. Gautional Heips or a tde: s 
New Maps. Rey. © H. H. Wright, D.D., M.A., Ph.D., Editor, England, 


Rev. James Staller, D. D., author of «Imago Christi,” 
Scotland. 

Rey. Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Rev. George Adam Smith, M. A., Aberdeer. 

Rev. A. E, Dunning, D. D., Editor Zhe Congregationalist, 
Boston. 

Rev. A. R. Faussett, D. D., Canon and Prebendary of 
York, England 

Bishop John A. Vincent, D. D., New York. 

Rey. Hugh Me Millan, D. De LL. D. , F.R.S. E., Scotland. 

Rey. Alfred Plummer, M.A., D. D, for merly Fellow of 
Trinity Coliege, Oxfora, Enyland. 

Rey. J. B. Heard, M. A., Caius College, Cambridge, and 
Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, 
England. 

Rev. Jesse L. 


Fine Bindings. 
Clear Print. 
Minimum Size. 
Moderate Prices. 
The Only Teachers’ 
Bibles Having New 
Helps or Aids 


Hurlbut, D.D, Sunday School Journal, 


Prepared by both New York ; ; 
Theophilus G. Pinehes, M. R A.S., British Museum, 
i London Cl y London. 
American and Crear Tipe Wm. R. Harper, Ph. D., President Chicago University, 


Edition. Chicago. 


Major D. Whittle, Evangelist, Philadelphia. 
Major C. R. Conder, R.E.D.C.L., LL. D., M.R.A.S., Eng. 


English Scholars. 


An entirely new series of Maps has been prepared expressly for the International 
Bibles, from actual survey by Major Conder, of the Palestine Exploration 
Society. 

Have you been seeking for a Bible of convenient size, with large, clear type, 
durably bound, with modern practical Helps, new revised maps, and reason= 
able in price? The International Bibles answer the above requirements. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty different styles in Plain Text. Reference and 
Teachers’ Bibles, ranging in price from 30 cents to $15.00. Sold by all 
First-Class Booksellers. Ask your dealer for them and take no other. 
Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE AGENCY, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSIONS 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 kas St. Boston 


Fans stare wh RIMEAG IAS Se 


FRIN K 551 PeEAnt st 
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Pilgrim RECORD BOOKS 13804 


These eoonds for Sunday School and Church officials have stood the test of practical use and are pronounced the simplest and best. 


Class Record Book. 
Class Record Card. 


j sian 
- 


Church Register and Record. 


3 Distinct Courses PILGRIM Bible Studies 


Course If. 
Course Il. 
Course Ill. 


J Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society—Boston and Chicago 
RSA i ah Ata itl al aaa: 


Membership Roll. 
Sunday School Record. 


(4 Sizes.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 
STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 
STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ 


For Sunday School. 


Library Record. 
Library Card. ‘ 


Pilgrim Wallet. (For class collections.) 
Home Dept. Sheet, etc. 


For Church. 


Letters of Dismission. Envelopes fer Weekly Offering. 


(Blanks.) 


6 Grades. 
4 Grades. 
course. 4 .Grades. 


in 52 lessons. 


: 
: 
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i, Wives of Famous Pastors 
i 
\' The first of a series of sketches and por- 
MY f. traits of the wives of the most famous 
i « pastors Of sAmerican pulpits of all des 
.* nominations is printed. in the Christmas 
Lapvies’ HOME JouRNAL. Now on all 
See: ge news-stands : ten. cents. -. Portraits’ ana 
personalities never before given to the 

public will be printed during 1894. 

The Rev." John R. Paxton, D: D.- "the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D.; the Rev. 
W. S. Rainsford, D. D.; Rabbi Gustave 
Gotthiel and the Rev. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, D.’D., will unite in a strong series 
of social-religious articles during the year 
in the JOURNAL. 


i 


Send Ore Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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The Christmas St. Nicholas, 
| Now ready, is the most superb | 
issue of a children’s magazine | 
ever made. Don’t miss it. 


ST NICHOLAS 


¥FOR- YOUNG -FOLKS% 


CONDUCTED BY 
MA 


Scribner’s %" January, 


- opening chapters of | 


George W.Cable’s New Serial Novel 


entitled ‘John March — Southerner,’’ the first novel written by him for many years. 
In this number is also printed the first of a series of frontispieces selected by 


. which, during 1894, will form an artistic feature 
PHILIP GILBERT HAME T0 in themselves, each picture being of special in- 
} terest. A brief description by Mr. Hamerton 
and a portrait of the artist will accompany each. The first is Manet’s “ Fifer.”’ 
contributes his first magazine article—an amusing account of the every- 
day life of ‘‘The Actor,” with abundant illustrations by W. L. Metcalf. 
concludes his picture of “Constantinople,” with 
F, MARION CRAWFORD illustrations by Edwin Lord Weeks. 
1 (who was intimately acquainted with Daniel 
HON ROBT H WINTHRO Webster) gives most interesting reminiscences 
4 LU : of ‘‘ Webster's Reply to Hayne” and his general 
methods of preparing his speeches. 
on ‘The Place of the Exodus in the history of Egypt” by 
OTHER ARTIGLES A. L. Lewis; on ‘‘Sir Joshua Reynolds” by Frederick Keppel 


(with illustrations); and on the 
TERMS 


grotesque images of ‘Notre Dame in Paris. 
A year’s subscription (1894) 


by George A. Hibbard and Bliss Perry, and 
POEMS by Arthur: S. Hardy, and others. 
and the numbers for 1893, $4.50 


Ae Si 
@ GHARLES SGRIBNER’S SONS, New York) “ss ees'e° _ 
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TEFISHER- UNWIN: PATERNOS TER Sn LONDON : q S508 pe ¢ 


i 25c. a number. 


The New Cover of St. Nicuoras, 
first used on the Christmas number of 1893. 


30232388 2220076EB 


A beautiful gift-book for 25 cents. 


Sold everywhere. ‘A year’s subscription costs 
3.00, and 1894 will be the greatest year in the 
history of the magazine. Published by 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 E.17th St., N.Y. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. : The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 7° re 


€ourse of study complete, thorough, Biblical and S — 
STERBROOK FALCON “150 OTHER STYLES- 


ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
reck and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 


Elective English Course. Term o ens § 2 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. OPP 2 
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A $4.00 Bible 2ret 1894: 


“The Congregationalist”? Teach- 


8 

We offer | es Bible FREE to any old sub- 
5 

2 

8 

5 

5 


it FREE seriber who sends his own renewal 


and one new subscriber with - $6 
Grwe {yen Congregationalist for one 


uy (t ji jj . By bs iber 
GHEE year (to an old or new subscriber) 


and a copy of the Bible for - - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best ‘‘ Helps.’’ full leather binding. We : 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE < 


Also | Wallace’s Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 2 
Free for renewal and new name with $6. 5 
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CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational - 


church inthe United States. Write for particulars. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 
to all mew subscribers for 1894. 


Club of FIVE, one name at least being new, $10.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST’*SERVICES. 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
1, Thanksgiving. 2, Forefathers’ Day. 3, Christmas- 
tide. 4, New Year. 5-8, Bventide Services. (Page 953.) 


“TI have for some time used services similar to these of 
my own getting up, but the form im which you put these 
services are a yreat advance over my own and a veritable 
boon to a busy pastor.’’—Chicago; Jil. 

“The two services have been enthusiastically received, and 
you may be sure of a welcome for all of like merit. The 
great cheapness is anew feature, making them accessible to 
all the churches.’’—Portland, Ore. 

“ Weused the Thanksgiving Service in a union meeting, the 
Baptist and Methodist ministers assisting—the latter is an 
ex-Episcopal clergyman—and we were all agreed that it was 
the best thing of the kind we had seen.’’— Vermont. 

“There is no Congregational church here and I am the 
only member of the denomination in town, but the members 
of the Northern Presbyterian Church, which I attend, were 
so pleased with the Thanksgiving Service I sent for that our 
pastor asked me to send for the Service for the New Year. 
Please send as soon as possible and oblige.”—Hopkinsville, 


“Send 150 Christmas Services. We found the Thanksgiving 
Service very delightful. The people enjoyed it, and the 
congregation was much larger than usual.”’—Trenton, N. J. 

“ Let me express my appreciation of these Services, and 
the hope that you will continue to issue them for some. time 
to come.” — Sanford, Me. 

“Send me 50 more of the Forefathers’ Service. I am 
afraid that the 200 have will not be enough, judging by the 
large congregation that we had last Sunday night at the 
Thanksgiving Service.” — Westfield, Mass. 

“ We are delighted with the Congregational Thanksgiving 
Service.”—Binghamton, N. ¥. 

“ We used your Thanksgwing Service with unexpected 

, Success and profit.” —Llizabethtown, N. ¥. 

“ We enjoyed the use of your Thanksgiving Service very 
much. Had a union service of the three churches in town 
and had out the largest Thanksgwing congregation in many, 
years.” —Edgartown, Mass. 

“I want to tell you how much we appreciate your attempts 
to meet the need of our churches for a kind of liturgical serv- 
ice.”’— Minnesota. 


*s THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. *& 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
Tth annual issue now ready, enlarged to 68 pages. 


“ Please send me 600 copies of the Congregationalist Hand- 
book for 1894. We have used the Handbook liberally for 
several years and are much attached to it. The book for 
1894 seems in some respects superior to the previous ones.” — 
Wisconsin. 

“Am greatly pleased with your new Handbook. The 
prayer meeting topics are just what we want and need— 
varied, interesting and suggestive.’’—Illinois. 

We The get up of the book is perfect.’—Grand Rapids, 
is. 

; “ We find them very helpful and useful in our work.” — 

owa. 

“ The Handbook for 1894 is a little wonder of compact in- 
formation and useful help to the churches.”’—Illinois. 

“Tt is brimful of information for every one interested 
in the religious progress of the world. Lregard it the best 
ever put out by you. Trust it may find a large circulation.” 
—Michigan. 

__“ Your new Handbook is splendid. My copy will be well 
thumbed before the year is out.” — Washington, DE 

“The improvements in it have greatly increased its 
value.”’—Norfolk, Ct. 

“T find the Handbook a household necessity for myself, 
and hope to make it so for all my people.’—Harijord, Ut. 
_* We have used them in the church for anumber of years, 
and I think with the result of an added interest in our 
ee “prayer meeting and our Endeavor Society.”’—New 

ork. 

“ Thave taken great pleasure with the one [used and hope 
I shall be able to introiuce them among the fellows at college. 
In fact, a number of those ordered have been spoken for.” 
—Hawerford College, Pa. 

“ Very nearly perfect little book.” —Denver, Col. : 

“ We think much of both of these publications (Services 
and Handbook) and recognize your excellent service to our 
churches in preparing them with so much ability and at low 
cost. hin Central Falls, R. 1. } 
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EVERAL instances have come to our 
knowledge of persons who have re- 
quested their friends to give them 

no Christmas presents this year, declaring 
their purpose to bestow all their gifts on 
the poor. Mr. Waldron’s heart was glad- 
dened last week by a letter from a promi- 
nent business man in Boston inclosing, for 
the City Missionary Society, a check for 
$75, representing the outlay which his fam- 
ily had expected to make on presents for 
each other. Such understanding with friends 
and such action is peculiarly appropriate 
this year when there is a larger number 
without work and greater suffering from 
want than at any time within twenty years. 
But if out of this anxiety and misery among 
many thousands of our fellow-citizens there 
shall come a warmer personal interest in 
the. poor by those> who can help them, 
closer relations of acceptance and friend- 
ship making those neighbors who have not 
before known one another, and wider expe- 
rience of doing good, this winter will not be 
remembered altogether as the hardest of 
the latest years of the closing century. It 
will be looked back on by many as the year 
of the rarest opportunity, when they learned 
the great lesson of the Master, who, being 
rich, for our sakes became poor. ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’?’ We 
call attention to two articles in this issue 
concerning the treatment of the poor and 
unemployed, 


The ‘ Retreat,” of which an account is 
given on page 938, is but another proof that 
ministers. are much like other men. The 
wear and tear of modern pastoral life draws 
heavily upon their nervous strength, and the 
sense of physical and spiritual depletion 
makes them yearn for a chance to re- 
cuperate. The men who met at Gardner 
last week found in their contact with one 
another and with the Master that the literal 
obedience to His own injunction, ‘‘Come 
ye apart,’’ brought a rich reward. Such 
gatherings as these, in which devotion takes 
precedence of discussion, have found much 
favor with the brethren East and West who 
have participated in them. 


Of the organizations which have recently 


been begun in the larger cities of the coun- , 


try, we know of none more likely to be per- 
manent or to actomplish its purpose than 
the Municipal League of Boston, which held 
its first meeting last Thursday night. It 
has been under consideration for a year or 
more. Its object has been explained to the 
most prominent religious, social, benevolent, 
labor and other organizations of the city, 
and it has so far commended itself that in 


‘every instance, we believe, where it has had 


a hearing, delegates have been chosen to 
represent these bodies in the league. It is 
non-sectarian and non-partisan. It includes 
Protestants, Catholics and Hebrews. It has 
carefully guarded its constitution against 
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being committed to any party under any cir- 


cumstances, or, indeed, to any measure with- 
out the concurrence of three-fourths of its 
membership. Mr. 8S. B. Capen, with whom 
the plan originated, has been indefatigable 
in bringing it to completion. Its member- 
ship is limited to 200. Its purpose is well 
explained in the second article of its consti- 


‘tution, which is as follows: 


The objects of this league shall be to keep 
before our citizens the necessity of their in- 
terest in public affairs; to discuss and shape 
public opinion upon all questions which re- 
late to the proper government of our city; to 
separate municipal politics from State and na- 
tional politics; to secure the nomination and 
election of municipal officers solely on account 
of their fitness for the office; to federate for 
these purposes the various moral forces of the 
city, and to encourage every wise project for 
the promotion of the good order, prosperity 
and honor of Boston. 


An able and interesting paper was read by 
Mr. John Fiske at the Unitarian Club in 
Boston last week on The Problem of Evil. 
It was an attempt to account for the pres- 
ence of wrongdoing in the world as the 
necessary correlative of righteousness. As 
pleasure is the antithesis of pain, and can 
be experienced only through knowledge of 
pain, so as conscience began to develop in 
man and the desire for spiritual life he 
began to know moral evil and to seek to 
escape from it. In the doctrine of evolu- 
tion God is the Creator of moral evil and 
diabolism is a fiction. This argument, in 
our view, assumes too much and proves too 
much. If we accept it then sin is co-eternal 
with holiness and hell is forever necessary 
to heaven. The alternative, as Mr. Fiske 
states it, is ‘‘on the one hand, a world with 
sin and suffering; on the other, an unthink- 
able world in which conscious life does not 
involve contrast.’? But while, without the 
possibility of sin, holiness cannot exist there 
can be no heayen for man with actual sin 
therein. No doctrine of evolution will be 
able to drive from man’s conscience the 
conviction that sin is the choice of a man 
to disobey God, that the responsibility for 
disobedience belongs to the sinner and to 
him only, that God forever hates sin, and 
that the sinner can never be at peace with 
Him till he has escaped from sin and ex- 
perienced forgiveness, That is Christ’s re- 
demptive work. That is the very essence 
of heaven... ‘‘The wages of sin is death: 
but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Nee =e St es 

If any one doubts the usefulness of col- 
lege settlements in general, or of the An- 
dover House in Boston in particular, we 
advise them to read candidly its annual 
report, just issued, It belongs to that class. 
of documents which busy people are wont 
to thrust one side, but we venture to say 
that, once begun, it will be read to the end. 
What the twelve young men connected with 
the house, as residents for a shorter or longer 
period during the last two years, have ac- 
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complished is set forth modestly yet im- 
pressively. The lines worked include a great 
variety of clubs, university extension, social 
investigation, co-operation with existing or- 
ganizations, art exhibitions, fresh air excur- 
‘sions and numerous forms of personal ap- 
proach and contact. Such an institution as 
this in the section of the city in which want 
and poverty abound, besides being a posi- 
tive force for good, is a valuable defense 
against extravagant and dangerous social 
theories and projects. The Andover House 
is no less deserving of support than the 
regular missionary causes, and we commend 
it heartily to the generous minded. 


Churches are frequently embarrassed be- 
cause of legal questions arising in con- 
nection with their administration. Some 
churches in this way have been involved in 
lawsuits. Such misfortunes are the more 
apt to be incurred now that many of our 
churches have been incorporated and man- 
age their own business, instead of leaving it 
to a parish organization. Acts of councils, 
also, have not seldom resulted in legal diffi- 
culties, because the councils had not been 
properly organized, or for want of knowl- 
edge of law on the part of their members. 
The articles in our Congregationalist Hand- 
book on organizing a church, church by-laws 
and ecclesiastical councils ought to be care- 
fully considered by all pastors, and indeed 
by all who take active part in the manage- 
ment of churches or of councils. These ar- 
ticles have been prepared with great care by 
Dr. A. H. Quint, who, as is well known, 
has had large experience in these matters. 
They will be found to bea competent guide 
which, if followed, will save much trouble. 


—p_ 


OUR DEBT TO PILGRIM AND PURITAN. 

John Fiske, in his Beginnings of New 
England, says that there have been in polit- 
ical history three ideas of nation making, 
The Oriental idea was conquest without 
incorporation. The Roman idea was con- 
quest with incorporation, but without rep- 
resentation. The English idea was incor- 
poration with representation. It is not 
possible to give the exact date when the 
Roman empire came to an end, because it 
has dwindled away according as the Eng- 
lish idea of nation making has overcome it. 
Mr. Fiske says: 


_ The whole course of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, from the thirteenth century to the nine- 
teenth, is coincident with the transfer of the 
world’s political center of gravity from the 
Tiber and the Rhine to the Thames and 
the Mississippi. The whole career of the men 
who speak English has within this period 
been the most potent agency in this transfer. 
In these gigantic processes of evolution we 
cannot mark beginnings or endings by years, 
hardly even by centuries. But among the 

. Significant events which prophesied the final 
triumph of the English over the Roman idea, 
perhaps the most significant—the one which 
marks most incisively the dawning of the new 
cra—was the migration of English Puritans 
across the Atlantic Ocean, to repeat in a new 
environment and on a far grander scale the 
work which their forefathers had wrought in 

Britain. The voyage’ of the Mayflower was 
not in itself the greatest event in this migra- 
tion, but it serves to mark the era, and it is 
only when we study it in the mood awakened 
by the general considerations here set forth 
that we can properly estimate the historic im- 
portance of the great Puritan exodus. 


Viewed in this broad, historic sense, no 
day of the Christian era is fraught with 
greater meaning to the American citizen 
than Forefathers’ Day. Whatever of Puritan 
life there is in American civilization began 
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here on that winter’s day, Dec. 21, 1620, 
when the advance guard of the Mayflower 
company first set foot on the shore at 
Plymouth. 

' The theocratic state which the Puritans 
founded in Massachusetts was not suited’ to 
our present civilization, with its represent- 
atives of all nations and creeds. But it 
coatained the springs of life which purify 
our civilization and the seeds of that free 
government of which our liberty under law 
is the fairest fruit. The Pilgrims and the 
Puritans were essentially one people, and 
they came hither with one purpose—a pur- 
pose as noble and important as that which 
brought the Hebrews to Canaan. They did 
not seek to establish religious liberty, as 
we understand it, any more than the Jews 
sought to spread their religion among all 
nations. They did not intend to allow any 
one to be a citizen unless he was in their 
view a regenerated disciple of Christ. They 
meant the new England to be to Christians 
all that the kingdom of David was to the 
Jews in their palmiest days. Their idea is 
being wrought out in blessing to the world 
as different from their plan as the inter- 
pretation of Jewish prophecy by the Jews 
differed from its fulfillment. 

But while the Jews repudiated the giving 
of their religion to the nations, the Puritans 
have been and continue to be foremost 
in giving their gospel to mankind. They 
sought to serve God with all their hearts, 
and they believed that in making a nation 
He could use as freemen only those who 
sought to serve Him both in their spirit 
and in their way. But when they could no 
longer carry out their plan for a nation, 
they set themselves to maintain in the 
nation they had planted the ethical impulse 
which brought them to these shores and 
controlled their lives. The Puritan idea of 
society is that of immortal souls living to- 
gether, for whom Christ died and who are 
therefore bound together for His sake to 
help one another to live like Him that they 
may live forever with Him. It is not only 
a grand and holy ideal, it is intensely prac- 
tical, making the welfare of society consist 
in faithfulness to simple, daily duties whose 
doing for love’s sake is essential to honor. 

The Puritans held that their ideal was 
reasonable, and that no one could seek it 
acceptably to God unless his own reason 
approved of it and impelled him toit. In 
that principle lay the certainty that in the is- 
sue of their new state would be the religious” 
liberty which they would not themselves 
allow. They believed, and truly, that the 
strength of Romanism in religion, as well as 
its despotism in politics, lay in the igno- 
rance of the people; and they sought the free- 
dom which is grander than they knew in the 
education of all the people, while they sought 
to inculcate a sense of supreme personal obli- 
gation to God. Hence came free churches 
and free schools, the essential elements of 
the free state. Hence the Puritan aristoc- 
racy, not of birth but of character, became 
the American Republic, with vitality to as- 
similate the incoming multitudes of all na- 
tions, without losing its virtue. ; 

But to this great end the Puritan in Amer- 
ican life is an abiding necessity, maintain- 
ing his influence, not primarily by law, but 
by the authority of an enlightened public 
conscience illustrated by personal integrity 
and self-sacrificing lives. Wonderfully have 
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the Puritans maintained this influence in 
the more than two centuries and a half 
of their existence on this continent. No 
nation since the days of Israel was ever 
founded with so choice people, selected by 
the operation of so high and spiritual mo- 
tives, as those whose vanguard was borne 
across the sea in the Mayflower. It was 
truly said of them that ‘‘ God sifted a whole 
nation that He might send choice grain into 
the wilderness,’’ For more than one hundred 
years they kept unmixed their own nation- 
ality. Even up to the time of the war of 
the Revolution it is probable that ninety- 
eight out of every hundred in New England 
were Englishmen or their descendants. 
Even at this day the descendants of the 26,- 
000 New Englanders of 1640 number nearly 
one-fourth of the population of the United 
States. 

The power of the Puritan is not waning 
in America, It has grown more enlight- 
ened and broad. We believe it is destined 
to grow more kindly, yet moreintense. The 
Puritan spirit of today is the spirit of free- 
dom. Every true son of the Puritans will 
honor his ancestry by pointing to their deeds 
and reproducing their lives. The Puritan in 
America today can exercise greater influ- 
ence than anywhere else in the world. 

—— 
THE CHRISTMAS GREETING FROM 
HEAVEN. 

Christmas concentrates the thoughts of 
the Christian world on the coming of Christ. - 
It brings to us afresh the glad tidings which 
ushered in the dawn of the new day, the 
day of grace for mankind. But then the 
news was unheeded, except by a few selected 
Spirits; now the world is listening. The 
tidings are the same, but they are inter- 
preted by almost twenty centuries of Christ’s 
love and truth in multiplied human lives. 
What was the message to the new era at its 
beginning, and what is its meaning to us in 
the close of this year of grace, 1893? 

The first message from God to man in 
the new dispensation was, ‘‘Fear not,’’ 
In the temple, at the hour of incense, Ga- 
briel said to the terrified Zacharias, ‘‘ Fear 
not.’ This first note in the new song of 
redemption sounded again and yet again 
through those first days. ‘Fear not,’ Ga- 


briel said to the wondering, pondering Mary. 


‘“‘Be not afraid,” the shepherds heard, out 
of the glory which dazzled their sight. 

Mankind has inherited from dark ages of 
superstition a dread of the divine. The 
revelation of the presence of God has often 
sent men to their knees, not so much in the 
spirit of worship as in a paroxysm of abject 
terror. But the first note of the Christian 
dispensation was the beginning of a different 
message. Storm and tempest, the thunder 
and the earthquake, all are His, but the 
gospel of His presence is one of glad tidings 
of great joy. Almighty power is His; He 
dwells in light unapproachable, but His 
name is love. This is what the angel pro- 
claimed to Zacharias; it is what Paul re- 
echoed in his ‘‘In nothing be anxious.” 
Could there be a gladder message? 

In the storm at sea and amid the greater 
perils of life upon the land God says, ‘“ Fear 
not.’”’ Can we take Him at His word?- To 
the anxious parent, separated from a dear 


‘child that is exposed to great temptation, 


God says, ‘‘ Fear not.’’ Can you take Him 
at His word? To the watcher by the bed of 


ty 
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sickness, to the business man in the trying 
times of financial panic, to those who are 
bearing almost alone the burden of great 
eauses for the advancement of mankind, 
God says, ‘‘ Fear not.’”? Will you take Him 
at His word? If we only would, 


Our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 


NO TRUE CHRISTMAS WITHOUT 
OHRIST, 

They miss the holiest, sweetest signifi- 
cance of Christmas whose thoughts it fails 
to direct afresh and affectionately to Jesus 
Christ. It is well to observe the day as a 
public holiday, to exchange gifts, to devote 
the occasion to domestic reunions and pleas- 
ures and to use it as a special opportunity 
for charitable and helpful ministration. 
But first and foremost it is, and it ought to 
be-regarded as, a special reminder of the 
stainless life and the atoning death of Jesus, 
our Redeemer. ; 

Of course it is regarded thus by thou- 
sands. In Christian homes and churches 
this truth is emphasized fittingly. But evi- 
dently there are other thousands to whom 
Christmas day is merely one of several an- 
nual holidays, welcomed for the relief from 
ordinary labor, some measure of which it 
brings, and for the opportunity of special 
enjoyment which it affords, but little, if at 
all, because it has anything to do with Jesus 
Christ. The only difference between their 
feeling for it and that which they have for 
Washington’s Birthday, for instance, is due 
to the fact of the more general and hearty 
celebration of Christmas. 

‘Is there not something discreditable in 
thus enjoying the day without a serious 
thought of Him whom it commemorates? 
Do not all, even those who are not Chris- 
tians, owe to Jesus Christ a gratitude which 
should be admitted and rendered? No one 
can reflect long upon the influence of His 
life and example without appreciating this. 
What in history has rendered life and prop- 
erty comparatively safe, what has caused 
modern civilization to advance to the de- 
gree-of development which it has attained, 
what has given to mankind its noblest ideals 
and standards of conduct, what has pro- 
duced the most, impressive examples of 
unselfishness and mutual service? What,.in- 
deed, but the teaching and the example of 
Jesus Christ? 

But this is not all. Through Christ alone 
comes the pardon and the assurance of sal- 
vation which every one, even the hardest 
of Heart, now and then craves with a great 
longing and sometimes with a great dread. 
Christmas should appeal resistlessly to every 
one who never has devoted himself to Christ 
to delay no longer. Without Him there 
can be no true Christmas. 

Jie oe es 


’ Up to the present. time the aggregate of the 


- gifts of a few rich men in Chicago the present 


year is $2,800,900. Most of it has gone to in- 
stitutions in the city and for the proposed 
Field Columbian Museum. A large sum went 
to our theological seminary, which is now on 
a working basis and looks hopefully toward 
the time when its means will bear some pro- 
portion to its necessities. Colorado College 
and Drury have each received $50,000 from Dr. 
Pearsons. The total cited does not include 
what Mr. Armour may have spent on the in- 
stitute which bears his name, to which, in 
addition to previous gifts of more than a 
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million and a half, he gives according to the 
demands of its increasing prosperity. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The President’s message respecting Ha- 
waii and his policy toward it was sent to 
the Senate last Monday afternoon. He ad- 
mits that the situation here and in Hawaii 
now makes it necessary to refer the matter 
to ‘the broader authority and discretion of 
Congress,’’ wherein he shows sense and con- 
fesses the failure of his plans, but may not 
escape the charge that if he had had the 
same degree of wisdom several months ago, 
he and his party would not be in such a 
plight nor the nation so discredited. The 
motive governing him in all that he has 
done he declares to have been the supposi- 
tion that “right and justice should deter- 
mine the path to be followed,’’ which noble 
sentiment accords with the popular desire. 
Moral standards are not the sole property of 
Mr. Gresham or the President. His conclu- 
sions are based partially upon Mr. Blount’s 
honesty and ability as a man, his acumen 
and impartiality as an investigator and the 
corroborative evidence gathered by Mr. 
Blount, the character of which the public 
already knew. Mr. Cleveland believes that 
President Harrison and the Senate of the 
Fifty-second Congress were misled; that ex- 
Minister Stevens was 2n arch-conspirator in 
a campaign for annexation that began long 
ago and culminated last January; that the 
revolution was not a popular uprising but 
the conspiracy of annexationists, who suc- 
ceeded because ex-Minister Stevens ordered 
the United States marines to land and per- 
mitted them to intimidate the queen. 


The President explicitly says, as did Mr. 
Blount negatively, by the absence of data in 
his report, that ‘‘it is unnecessary to set 
forth the reasons which, in January, 1893, led 
a considerable proportion of American and 
other foreign merchants and traders to favor 
the annexation of Hawaii to the United 
States.’? Why ‘‘unnecessary’’? Because it 
is assumed by the administration that they 
were purely mercenary reasons, Whereas 
they were creditable, and it is just because 
of this false assumption that the whole 
policy of the administration has met with 
disfavor at home and been thwarted in 
Hawaii. Assuming that greed for money 
or territory, or ambition for political prefer- 
ment, were at the bottom of all that Hon. 
John L. Stevens and those who now make 
up the provisional government or support 
it did, and it is easy to interpret their ac- 
tions as President Cleveland does. But give 
them credit for the same love of republican 
institutions, moral rulers and righteous 
laws as sons of missionaries, college gradu- 
ates and reputable: business men here at 
home have, and it is easier for the people-to 
believe Minister Thurston and Hon. J. L. 
Stevens than Hon. J. H. Blount and his 
Hawaiian witnesses. However, recent events 
in Hawaii have given the world renewed 
proof of the real sentiment of Hawaiians and 
their quality as men, and the instructions 
sent to Mr, Willis on Dec. 3 show that the 
President has been influenced by the disci- 
pline of criticism and the inexorable logic 
of events in Hawaii. 


The documents accompanying the mes- 
sage and those that are withheld are of more 
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importance than the President’s argument. 
Of those withheld the most important are 
the messages received from Minister Willis, 
At last, despite opposition up to the last 
moment, we know just what Minister Willis 
was sent to do, and from Secretary Gresh- 
am’s subsequent instructions we can infer 
what he has found it impossible todo. On 
Oct. 18, when Congress was in session, he 
was sent out and told to find an early 
opportunity to inform the ex-queen that it 
was the opinion of the President that she 
had been deposed through the unlawful 
intervention of the United States minister 
and marines, and that, in obedience to her 
formal protest and appeal to the United 
States for a righting of the wrong, it was 
the duty and the desire of the United 
States to restore her. At the same time 
Minister Willis was to say that she must 
understand that, when reinstated, she must 
grant full amnesty to all who participated 
in the movement against her. Having 
‘‘speedily’’ secured the ex-queen’s assent 
to this ‘‘wise and humane’’ policy, Mr. 
Willis was to advise the provisional govern- 
ment of the expectation of President Cleve- 
land that it would relinquish to the ex- 
queen ‘‘ her constitutional authority.’ But 
should either the ex-queen or the provisional 
government refuse to abide by the Presi- 
dent’s decision (Who made him arbiter? 
The provisional government had been rec- 
ognized by the United States and all other 
nations.), then the officials in Washington 
were to be informed and Mr. Willis was to 
await instructions. Thus is demonstrated 
that no use of force was ordered by the 
executive, but the fact does stand out in all 
its baldness that an attempt was made to 
restore a despised monarch to rule over a 
people worthy of better treatment by the 
United States. It still remains to be ex- 
plained why Minister Willis was to inform 
the ex-queen that force would not be used, 
but was not instructed to convey that infor- 
mation to the provisional government. 


The latest steamer to arrive from Hono- 
lulu reported that up to Dec. 9 no blood 
had been shed, no attempt made to restore 
the old régime and no definite action taken 
by Minister Willis, nor was there likely to 
be any before the 21st, Minister Willis hay- 
ing pledged his word that there would be 
no change before that date. Intense feeling 
has been aroused. Both parties are arming, 
the ex-queen’s adherents in order that, if 
opportunity offers, they may aid in her 
restoration, the provisional government in 
order that they may sustain their form of 
government, not only against the ex-queen’s 
friends but against the United States, for, 
since the receipt of the letter of Secretary 
Gresham and the advices of Minister Thurs- 
ton respecting popular disapproval here of 
the administration’s policy and the useless- 
ness of Hawaii expecting anything from the 
United States under the Democratic admin- 
istration, the sentiment in Honolulu among 
those in power has rapidly crystallized in 
favor of a resolute resistance to any act of 
war by the United States and, further, the 
establishment of a permanent republic in 
Hawaii that can stand by itself until such a 
time in the history of American politics as 
shall see a policy in the State Department 
that is more favorable to Hawaiian pur- 
poses. No one can read the account of the 
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great mass meeting held in Honolulu on 
Noy. 25, and the ringing notes of independ- 
ence and indignation at the inability of 
Mr. Blount and his superiors to grasp the 
real significance of the revolution of last 
January, and not see that the men in con- 
trol, representing the Christian American 
and best foreign elements in Hawaii, are 
not to be trifled with or cajoled into a re- 
turn to the past type of rulers by any sweet 
words of Minister Willis. Already the pro- 
visional government has served notice upon 
the officers of all men-of-war in Honolulu 
harbor that hereafter the land drill of 
marines will be dependent upon the consent 
of the government. The exclusion of all 
royalist office holders has been ordered by 
the executive council, and the employé 
whose affidavit figured so prominently in 
Mr. Blount’s report has been dismissed. 
Minister Willis has been interrogated re. 
specting Secretary Gresham’s letter and the 
intentions of the United States, and has 
given an equivocal reply, evidently awaiting 
the dispatches from Washington, due on 
the 21st. 


The debate in the Senate respecting the 
matter shows that Senators Frye and Hale 
of Maine are resolutely determined to de- 
fend the personal character and official acts 
of the two sons of Maine most intimately 
associated with the history of past diplo- 
macy respecting Hawaii, viz., James G. 
Blaine and John L. Stevens. Senator Vest’s 
speech showed that his loyalty to his 
friend, Mr. Blount, will also compel him 
to take up the cudgels should the de- 
bate unfortunately continue to emphasize 
questions of personal veracity and wisdom 
instead of principles of statecraft. Senator 
Vest’s slurs upon New England were puerile 
and need no consideration. His assent to 
the theory that the provisional government 
is a de facto government, and that any at- 
tack upon it will be an act of war, shows 
that the President need not expect his in- 
dorsement of a policy of restoration. 


It is not easy for a statesman to decide 
when a Territory, by reason of its popula- 
tion, diversified industries, present and pro- 
spective wealth, is ripe for the honor and 
privilege of having Statehood, with all the 
privileges and responsibilities which that 
elevation brings. But it is easy for poli- 
ticians to see how the gain of two, four or 
six votes in the United States Senate will 
strengthen, perpetuate, possibly save the 
party’s grip upon the Senate. Hence, since 
politicians are more numerous than states- 
men, we have seen Territory after Territory 
admitted, the results frequently being dis- 
astrous. With the example of their Re- 
publican predecessors before them, the Dem- 
' ocrats in Congress have decided to admit 
Utah, Arizona and possibly New Mexico 
and Oklahoma, and though thus far the 
lower house only has acted it is probable 
that soon Arizona, with its population of 
59,620, will have as much numerical weight 
in the Senate as Massachusetts, with its 
population of 2,238,943. This is constitu- 
tional, to be sure, but is it sensible or pru- 
dent, especially in view of the record on 
financial questions made by senators from 
newly created States which are alm ost, if not 
solely, dependent upon the mining of pre- 
cious metals for prosperity? As for Utah, 
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there was a time when to have proposed its 
admission would have been folly for any 
party, and there are many today who dis- 
trust entirely the professions of the Mormon 
leaders respecting polygamy, and will con- 
demn the Democratic leaders for their 
willingness now to make it a State. As far 
as population goes it is eligible; so as 
respecting thrift, wealth and diversity of in- 
dustries. It cannot become a State under the 
present proposed law except as its citizens 
make it an irrevocable part of the funda- 
mental law ‘of the State that polygamy 
shall be prohibited?) Coming in under such 
a constitution, of course, technically polyg- 
amy would be impossible, but practically 
it might flourish and public sentiment sus- 
tain public officials in disregarding the law. 
Once in, Congress could not interfere, for it 
would be discrimination, 


The second crop of fruit resulting from 
the victory of the moral elements in society 
on Nov. 7 is beginning to be harvested. 
Boss McKane of Gravesend and several of 
his henchmen have been found guilty of 
contempt of court by Judge Barnard and 
sentenced to thirty days’ imprisonment and 
the payment of $250, the full penalty al- 
lowed. To be sure, they have appealed and 
every effort will be made to take advantage 
of technicalities, but McKane has received 
a stunning blow and is likely to receive 
others, as the charges on criminal counts 
have yet to be tried and the relentless citi- 
zens of Brooklyn and the attorneys of the 
State of New York are hot,on his trail. In 
New York the police commissioners have 
decided to try another captain for failure to 
perform his duty, and itis said that Super- 
intendent Byrnes will be the next to undergo 
investigation and trial. Dr. Parkhurst’s 
tenacity is beginning to tell. Even Mr. 
Richard Croker, in a lengthy interview, 
giving himself and Tammany immaculate 
characters, is forced to acknowledge that he 
respects Dr. Parkhurst’s sturdy adherence 
to what he believes.to be right. This shake- 
up in the police department must not be 
thought to be born of honest desire to 
reform. It looks like an effort to make 
scapegoats of a few men, including Byrnes, 
who has not been altogether pliable in the 
hands of Tammany, and thus to cheat the 
public into thinking a thorough reform has 
been’wrought. Whereas the fact is, as Dr. 
Parkhurst is learning each day from the 
most reliable and unexpected sources—viz., 


the victims themselves—the police have, 


been and are now in receipt of revenue from 
vice and crime. Mr. Croker says he knows 
nothing of it, if it is so, but the investiga- 
tions of the many anti-Tammany societies 
that now exist, together with Dr. Parkh urst, 
and a legislative committee that will proba- 
bly be sent from Albany, are likely, between 
them, to give the citizens of the metropolis 
something to think about before spring re- 
turns. 


It was hardly to be expected, in view of 
all the circumstances, that the Indians could 
continue to have Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester 
as superintendent of the educational work 
controlled by the Interior Department. He 
is too pronounced a Protestant and Repub- 
lican, as an individual, to be acceptable to 
the influences now in control of the Indian 
work. Hence it is not surprising to hear 
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that his successor has been selected. That 
the new man has the intellectual equipment 
needed seems to be beyond dispute. A na- 
tive of Switzerland, by name William N. 
Hailmann, now superintendent of schools in 
Laporte, Ind., he has attained high rank 
among Western educators by his work as 
teacher, author and lecturer. The United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. W. 
T. Harris, indorses him enthusiastically, and 
the Hvening Post’s Washington correspond- 
ent says that some of the most pronounced 
champions of reform in the Indian service 
are equally pleased. If Dr. Dorchester had 
to go it is pleasant to think that he is to be 
followed by a man of ability. It will be as- 
suring to hear more relative to Mr. Hail- 
mann’s convictions, moral and educational 
ideals and religious beliefs. 


The results of the municipal elections 
held in thirty Massachusetts cities on Nov. 
5 and 12 were not as favorable to the cause 
of no license as had been expected or hoped. 
The gains of 1891 and 1892 had led many to 
believe that a positive drift had begun that 
would be cumulative. But what are the 
facts? The year 1893 shows a net gain for 
license of nine cities. But there are some 
hopeful features withal. Worcester has 
voted to try a non-partisan, independent 
license commission, thus attempting at least - 
to neutralize certain tendencies which are 
inevitable in municipal polities when licenses ~ 
are bestowed by a municipal legislature 
elected as partisans. Cambridge has proved 
loyal to ‘‘the Cambridge idea’’ and thus 
can renewedly shine as a beacon light for 
other cities bent upon securing a no license 
vote in a sensible, effective, permanent 
way. The successful campaign just closed 
was worked on the same non-partisan, non- 
sectarian, anti-saloon lines, and was ren- 
dered notable by the public indorsement of 
President Eliot of Harvard University, a 
representative of the moderate drinkers who 
have been won to vote for no license by the 
logic of events due to the fearless execution 
of the law by Mayor Bancroft and a city 
government elected on non-partisan grounds. 
Probably had there been a like popular will 
back of the law and a like fearless execu- 
tion of itin the nine cities which returned 
to license this year, the reversal would not 
have come.. And this suggests the observa- 
tion that the most hopeful omen for tem- 
perance in Massachusetts today is the rapid 
growth of the idea that municipal govern- 
ment is busjness—not politics. Cambridge, 
with its ‘‘old ring’’ and its aldermen nom- 
inated by liquor dealers could not secure, 
or enforce if it secured, a no license vote. 
But Cambridge, with mayors and legislators 
who have to secure the approval of one or 
both of two non-partisan citizens’ organiza- 
tions before they can hope to be elected, 
can make a city of 80,000 inhabitants a place 
where the saloon is unknown, where prop- 
erty increases in value, savings banks de- 
posits multiply and the police are given 
little to do save as they arrest the drunk- 
ards made in Boston’s saloons. But Boston 
may change if the spirit of rebellion against | 
party lines develops as it has of late, and 
the Municipal League does for it what the 
Temple Hall and Library Hall Associations 
have done for Cambridge. It ought-to. 


The extemporized cruiser Nictheroy and — 
her consorts have arrived off the coast of 


. 
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Brazil and ere long a naval battle may be 
fought that will give naval experts the 
world over a chance to note the value—or 
absence of it—of many modern offensive 
and defensive inventions and adaptations 
of human ingenuity to the art of war. To 
tell the truth, this phase of the conflict will 
be the most important, for Christendom has 
yet to develop any general interest in the 
success of either party inthe struggle. Eng- 
land is gradually working itself up into a 
“state of mind” respecting its relative 
naval strength, and party lines are begin- 
ning to be obliterated in the demand for 
a re-enforcement, no matter if it does cost 
millions of pounds and increase the already 
large gap between revenue and outgo which 
the Liberal ministry must report in its next 
budget. Just how much Gladstone will bend 
to the popular blast is problematical. If he 
lives he will have to do something. That 
he will soon die is said to be the devout 
wish and fond expectation of his parlia- 
mentary opponents, whose unprecedented 
tactics of obstruction in the Coimons-and 
Lords are said to be governed by this ex- 
pectation. Meanwhile the lusty old leader 
proceeds in forcing the Commons to discuss 
the remedial social legislation he has 
fathered and refuses to consent to any pro- 
longed holiday adjournment. 


The French Legislature has lost no time 
in passing four laws which suppress the 
publication of incendiary sheets, give greater 
power to the police and courts and enable 
the government to go to almost any length 
-in exterminating men of opinions like Val- 
liant’s. His dastardly deed has simply 
served to strengthen the hands of every 
European cabinet, and started a wave of 
revulsion not only against anarchy but ultra- 
socialism. In Germany the debates on the 
new tariff laws have given Count Herbert 
Bismarck prominence as an able Conserva- 
tive leader, and the votes have shown that 
the government is sure to have its own way, 
despite the vehement protests of the agra- 
rian party. Switzerland has elected as presi- 
dent a man in whom Americans have. espe- 
cial interest, since he cared enough for our 
national preservation to fight valiantly in 
the Northern armies from ’61 to ’65, organ- 
izing a company, suffering imprisonment in 
Libby Prison, and winning by his valor the 
rank of colonel. Retwrning to Switzerland 
he soon took high rank as a statesman and 
administrator. As editor, employer of labor, 
philanthropist, opponent of state control of 
schools, sensible temperance reformer and 
harmonizer of racial differences, M. Frie 
naturally earned the post of minister to the 
United States from Switzerland in 1882, 
remaining in Washington six years. Now 
he has been elevated from the vice-presi- 
dency to the presidency of that little repub- 
lic among the Alps, which, if we but knew 
it, can teach us much in the way of mak- 
ing it possible for a heterogeneous popula- 
tion to govern itself honestly and for the 
highest interests of all. 

<a 

We recently referred to the commendable 
action of the Amherst College Senate by 
‘which representative students disciplined 
their fellows for stealing. The Cornell Uni- 
versity correspondent of the New York Lven- 
ing Post says that a tribunal of students in 
Cornell has been acting during the past year 
in trying cases of men alleged to be guilty of 
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fraud in the examination room. The faculty 
has cordially co-operated, one student has 
been suspended for one year and the standard 
of honor has been elevated. ‘‘Internal evi- 
dence ”’ is the only source of evidence of fraud 
now—a fact that may interest the higher 
critics. ; 


IN BRIEF, 


It is a many-sided issue which we send out 
this week, The illustrated account of Plym- 
outh, as it was in 1620, and as it is today, will 
give pleasure and profit to all with whom that 
name carries any sacredness. Mr. Barton’s 
bright story is another happy contribution to 
the thought of Forefathers’ Week. Christmas 
gets its proper recognition in Mrs. Spof- 
ford’s story, in Gerald Stanley Lee’s Being 
a Madonna and in other holiday matter with 
which the Home department abounds. Noris 
the present distress which prevails so widely 
through the country forgotten by editors or 
contributors. ; 


President Cleveland announces that the out- 
going President and Senate were misled last 
winter in Hawaiian affairs. If he has not by 
this time learned that he was misled when he 
sent word to the ex-queen that the United 
States desired her restoration he must be 
dull indeed. 


One of the last literary labors of Rev. Dr. A. 
Hastings Ross was a catechism for infant 
classes, published just about the time of his 
death. It contains fifty-two short, simple 
chapters, one for each week in the year. Itis 
an excellent illustration of the rare ability of 
a mature scholar to put great truths into such 
simple language that any child can under- 
stand them. 


In the great urgency for funds of our be- 
nevolent societies in the stress of hard times 
the appeal from the C. C. B. S. on page 952 
should not be overlooked. Few have greater 
reason to plead for help than those who in- 
curred obligations to build churches when 
they had fair expectation of receiving aid, 
aud now with decreasing means find them- 
selves in debt for work already done or con- 
tracted for. 


The New York Presbytery has slightly modi- 
fied its proposed boycott of Union Seminary 
by recommending, instead of requiring, that 
students applying to be taken under the care 
of the presbytery shall not pursue their studies 
in any seminary disapproved by the General 
Assembly. This generous action will doubtless 
give a staggering blow to the rumor that the 
next General Assembly intends to issue an 
edict to the effect that no minister who has 
ever studied in Germany shall be allowed to 
preach in a Presbyterian pulpit. 


The influence of women in politics was ef- 
fectively demonstrated in the city elections 
last week ih Boston. Of the ten successful 
candidates for school committee eight were 
nominated by the women voters. One of 
those elected was nominated by women only, 
while two others of their candidates fell but 
little behind those nominated by Republicans 
and Democrats cambined. "These results of 
the election indicate that for school committee 
men, at least, the choice of the women voters 
is recognized widely as worthy of confidence. 


So the Mohammedans have at last established 
their mosque in New York and sounded their 
call to prayer through the streets of that 
cosmopolitan town. If they can give us Chris- 
tians any points on reacbing the masses we 
shall be duly grateful, but as yet we do 
not hear that this novel place of worship is 
thronged. From another direction the Mor- 
mons are advancing on us, two converts to 
that faith having been baptized at Haverhill 
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Sunday. Theice had to be cut in order that 
they might be immersed. If this method 
of baptism is the invariable condition for ad- 
mission to the Mormon Church we are not 
likely to see its rapid advance in the North- 
ern States during the winter months. 


The colored man has scored another victory 
in the courts. It is the same old story—a 
keeper of an eating house refused to furnish 
food to a young colored man in Chicago sem- 
inary. The case was promptly taken to the 
courts, where it was decided in favor of the 
plaintiff and a fine of $40 imposed on the de- 
fendant. The jury was only five minutes in 
coming toa decision. Perhaps this case will 
furnish Mr. Frederick Douglass with a little 
comfort, as in his recent address to the col- 
ored people in Chicago he is reported to have 
bemoaned their condition and to have ex- 
pressed himself as having little hope regard- 
ing their future. This is the second case of 
the kind decided in the Chicago courts. One 
would think that the restaurant keepers in 
that city would be on their guard against re- 
fusing colored men seats at their tables. 


When, in August, 1889, the Pilgrim memo- 
rial monument in Plymouth was dedicated, 
the catholicity of the managers was shown 
and also the typical spirit of the Pilgrim, which, 
Senator Vest to the contrary, notwithstanding, 
is not “ godly arrogance,” whatever that may 
be. The New Eugland catechism does not 
include arrogance as one of God’s attributes. 
This catholicity was shown in the choice of 
Congressman Breckenridge as the orator of 
the day and John Boyle O’Reilly as poet. 
The eloquent Southerner forgot sectional is- 
sues and the brilliant Roman Catholic poet 
sang and did not argue for his faith, and both 
as men, glad to acknowledge manhood wher- 
ever they found it, said words in praise of the 
Pilgrim which will ever be classic. With 
gratitude we reprint this week a few of 
O’Reilly’s words on our cover page. 


So cordial is the following letter, and indica- 
tive of so delightful a state of harmony-in the 
church of which the writer is pastor, that we 
yield to the temptation to reprint it. When 
deacons vie with each other to supply pastors 
with the means of increasing interest in the 
Sunday evening services, much that we hoped 
for in projecting this series has already been 


accomplished: 
— N.Y., Desc. 16, 1893. 


Dear Editors: Do not forget to send 100 
copies each of Special Services for Christmas 
Day and New Year. The services are grand; 
our people join in the responsive parts with a 
heart and a will. The deacons are delighted 
and sometimes they get anxious as to which 
shall be first in paying the sixty cents for. 
them. I have no trouble to meet the little ex- 
pense. I have been here going on two years, 
and since I have used the Congregationalist 
services never were our Sunday evening con- 
gregations so large. I make the Y.P.S.C. BH. 
particularly responsible for the success of the 
service. I get them to offer the short prayer, 
read the lesson and leadin thesinging. So,as 
a whole, you have hit just upon the happy 
“key ’’ for the success of the Sunday evening 
service. God bless you. 

Yours faithfully. 


Much valuable work is being done by Con- 
gregational ministers toward solving great 
social and political problems. Two important 
contributions in this line now lie before us, in 
pamphlet form, on the negro question. The 
Burden of the Nation in the South, by Rev. 
Dr. F. P. Woodbury, a paper prepared for the 
Elgin meeting of the A.M. A., is a painstaking 
study of the subject, with apt and abundant 
quotations from current literature. It will 
give to any one seeking information on this 
topic a large amount in small compass. 
The other is a paper by Rey. Dr. F. A. Noble 
on The Negro and His Rights under Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. It has been printed 
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in Our Day. Dr. Noble also recently gave 
to the Baptist Social Union of Chicago an 
admirable address on Christianity in the 
Light of the Parliament of Religions, which 
has been printed in the Standard of Chi- 
cago. It magnifies the religion of the New 


Testament and the work of Christ, while yet. 


giving due credit to the great ethnic religions. 


The Central Labor Union of Boston has 
done a wise thing in discountenancing the 
efforts of a newly formed society, controlled 
by Socialists, which is endeavoring to induce 
Boston’s working men to refuse to pay rent, to 
gather on the Common and make incendiary 
speeches and then march through the Back 
Bay streets. The American Federation of 
Labor sadly erred in its laudation of Governor 
Altgeld and indorsement of his pardon of the 
anarchists. The Musical Protective Union of 
New York City, in its effort to dictate terms to 
Walter Damrosch and to decide who shall and 
shall not practice their art in the metropolis, 
has given additional proof of the insolence 
and tyranny of the foreign trades unionist, 
whether artisan or artist. The indorsement 
given to Mr. Damrasch by the audience which 
witnessed the dramatic strike on Sunday 
evening shows where the American public 
stands in the controversy. There are tyrants 
and tyrants. Nero was one kind; the trades 
union controlled by men born abroad is an- 
other. 


A friend who recently made a pilgrimage 
to the birthplace of Dr. Constans L. Goodell 
in Calais, Vt., writes: ‘It was on the top of 
the steepest hill I have found in the State. 
Young Goodell must have found early in life 
the meaning of the Hill Difficulty. Possibly 
something of the broad outlook on life which he 
enjoyed came to him as he looked from this 
hilltop far away over the surrounding hills and 
valleys. I met the pastor of the church near by, 
eighty-five years old and preaching forty-five 
years inthis one place. Hesaid that “ Liberty” 
preached there on his last visit home and gave 
them “‘a blessed sermon.’”? Another neighbor, 
a spry young man of ninety years, working 
every day at his bench, said that “ Liberty 
was a good boy, but he wa’n’t no farmer,”’ 
and told how, when he had been. given a 
sheep, he exchanged the fleece for a share 
in the town library instead of buying another 
sheep. Surely that share in the library and 
those grand natural surroundings had much 
to do with molding Constans L. Goodell. As 
Forefathers’ Day comes around again and the 
anniversary of his death approaches, it is well 
to recall to mind that noble servant of God, 
that good bishop of St. Louis, who poured his 
rich life out in Juilding up churches and 
Christian institutions in the Southwest. 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


‘ The opposition in Congress to the ad- 
ministration’s Hawaiian policy is growing 
stronger and has been intensified by the 
delay of the President in forwarding to 
the Senate and House the desired docu- 
ments bearing upon the question. This 
delay is hardly ‘‘ unaccountable,” as some 
have called it, nor need it be construed as 
contemptuous toward Congress; as others 
have maintained. It would seem to have 
been due partly to the customary inertia of 
the State Department and partly to a desire 
of the administration not to precipitate a 
srisis at: home before the sailing of the next 
steamer from San Francisco to Honolulu, 
0 that Minister Willis might have a chance 
0 execute his revised and amended instruc- 
ions, whatever they may be, in comparative 
eace and quietness, The latest news from 
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Honolulu shows plainly that the restoration 
program of the President and Secretary 
Gresham cannot be carried out in its origi- 
nal form, and almost everybody here con- 
Siders it to have been a perfect oc thank, 22 
and believes that the administration will 
have to make a square backdown, or what 
will amount to the same thing. 

The general interpretation of the matter 
here now is that Minister Willis, on his 
arrival at Honolulu, found either that the 
provisional government was too strong and 
popular to be overthrown easily or that the 


queen was not as anxious to be reinstated 


as her friends in the White House had sup- 
posed. Some believe that she has been 
bought off by the popular party; others are 
of opinion that she refused to attempt to 
regain the throne unless assured of the 
military and naval support of the United 
States, which Mr. Willis was not willing or 
able to promise, It is thought probable 
that something like this latter explanation 
will be made by the President when he 
sends in his special message on the subject. 
That is about the only ‘“ way out of it” for 
him, so far as anybody in this vicinity can 
see at present, and even that is not regarded 
as a remarkably clear or satisfactory ex- 
cuse. In other words, it is expected that 
the administration will practically confess 
that it wished to restore the queen, found it 
could not do so peacefully and did not dare 
use force. It is the almost universal wish 
here that the administration had refrained 
entirely from meddling in the matter. It 
might have left it to Congress in the first 
place, as it has now been obliged to do in 
the end. 

This is one matter that has produced 
much perplexity among the Democrats dur- 
ing the week, and the tariff is another—not 
that these are the only two sources of tribu- 
lation for them. They are compelled, for 
example, to shoulder the responsibility for 
the admission of Utah to the Union, which 
seems to be almost certain, the House hav- 
ing already voted to admit it. It may be, 
as asserted, that polygamy has been given 
up in Utah, but there appear to be several 
millions of respectable people who do not 
believe it, and who will by no means approve 
the elevation of the Mormon community 
into Statehood. In brief, the Utah bill is 
an unpopular measure, and the Democrats 
will be held accountable for it. 

Another week’s delay in reporting the 
new tariff bill affords additional proof of the 
great trouble the party managers have had 
with that measure. No matter how soon it 
may be reported now, it cannot be debated, 
much less acted upon, before the holiday 
recess. Very great and numerous compli- 
cations have arisen in committee in connec- 
tion with the bill, and it has been just as 
much as the leaders could do to prevent a 
violent rebellion within the party about it. 
In fact, it is by no means sure yet that re- 
bellion has been really prevented, About 
sixty Democrats are strongly Opposed to the 
prospective bill, for one or another reason, 
and they are considering how they can best 
defeat it. Their first idea was to call a 


party caucus, but now they are inclined to 


act independently, or in conjunction with 
the Republicans, after the manner of the 
Jate Mr. Randall, and if they should do this 
it would seriously embarrass the tariff re- 
formers. 
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Another source of Democratic disquietude 
is the finances and the necessity of further 
financial legislation, which is, of course, a 
matter of much difficulty. Senator Voor- 
hees has just introduced a bill, providing 
for the coinage of the silver seigniorage; 
for the purchase and coinage of $2,000,000 
worth of silver per month after the seignior- 
age has been coined; for the retirement of 
all paper currency and gold coins under 
ten dollars, and for the appointment of 
an international monetary commission, It 
seems singular that such a bill as this should 
be put forward by the very man who led 
the attack on the Sherman silver purchase 
act, especially as it is frankly stated by him 
that it is not an administration measure, 
Perhaps it is offered as a kind of sop to the 
silver Cerberus. If so, it is likely to prove 
a failure, as the extreme silver men already 
characterize it as ‘‘a sham and a fraud.” 
The administration is believed to favor the 
coinage of the seigniorage and also the pro- 
posed international commission, and it is 
possible that the bill might be used to bring 
about a compromise or reconciliation be- 
tween the antagonistic factions of the party; 
but the most probable result is that the bill 
will not come to anything at all. 

If our attitude toward Hawaii cannot be 
contemplated with satisfaction, it is cer- 
tainly a relief to turn one’s attention to 
our Chinese relations.: It is understood 
that before long the State Department will 
enter upon negotiations for the purpose of 
improving those relations, and that the ad- 
ministration regards the enactment of the 
Geary law as having amounted to an in- 
fraction of the present treaty with China. 
Accordingly, it is said, the President and 
Secretary Gresham desire to make a new 
treaty, and the new Chinese minister is 
believed to have been sent here partly in 
the interest of this project. The new ar- 
rangement, it is understood, will not include 
any material extension of immigration priy- 
ileges, which neither country wishes, but it 
will extend very greatly the reciprocal trade 
privileges and facilities, and will foster a. 
more friendly feeling between the two na- 
tions. 

A policy of exclusiyeness has gradually 
been adopted in, high official circles since 
the present administration came into power, 
which is far from “democratic” and is 
proving very unpopular. _ The President 
started it by discontinuing the tri-weekly 
public receptions and refusing to receive 
Business calls except at certain hours of 
certain days. Subsequently the ‘show 
rooms’’ of the White House, except the 
East Room, were closed to the public and 
the gates of the White House grounds 
locked; and now the Senate has adopted a 
rule forbidding public access to the floor of 
the chamber and adjoining rooms and lob- 
bies, where from time immemorial the A mer- 
ican people—who own the Capitol and the 
White House—have been perfectly free to 
wander whenever the Senate was not in 
session. It is believed that fear of cranks 
and dynamiters is largely responsible for 
these repressive acts, but at all events they 
are not to the taste of the public. 

Congress will take the customary holiday 
recess, and December will thus go by with 
not much more than usual accomplished, 
afterall. 


Dec. 16. Coat wil as 


—— 


’ 
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FROM THE INTERIOR. 


At present all interests here are secondary 
to a consideration of the best means for 
providing for the needy and suffering in the 
city and to the political canvass for mayor. 
This canvass is daily growing more intense, 
and while, on the whole, there has been less 
of personal abuse in it than is sometimes 
the case, there is more of it than facts 
justify. Noonecan safely predict the issue. 


' The larger number of the best friends of the 


city desire the election of Mr. Swift; saloon 
keepers, ward heelers, with some respect- 
able people who are anxious to see Mr. 
Cleveland vindicated, are working with all 


_ their might to secure the election of Mr. 


Hopkins. What a pity it is that cities can- 
not be governed apart from political feeling, 
that a mayor cannot be chosen on account 
of his fitness. for the place he is to occupy 
rather than on account of his supposed 
power to secure office for this one or that. 
Perhaps after we have suffered enough the 
government of our cities will be taken out 
of the hands of the politicians altogether, 
and those who live in them permitted to 
control them on business principles and for 
the best good of their inhabitants. 


The number of those who are out of work 
and who are on the verge of starvation is 
estimated as high as 117,000. Probably 
half this number is more nearly correct. It 
is not true that all who are out of work are 
suffering. There are prudent men among 
our laboring classes, some who have been 
wise enough to lay by for a rainy day. 


There would have been far more had it not * 


been for the saloon and the temptations it 
offers. It is to be hoped that while charity 


discharges its obligations this winter, wis- 


dom will not forget to discuss the saloon 
and the part it has had in causing the povy- 
erty and the sufferings which are now to be 
relieved. However impracticable some of 
the methods of the prohibitionists seem to 
be, it is impossible not to wish them success 
in their efforts to banish the saloon from 
the face of the earth. 


It is thought that a million dollars at least 
will be required to take the poor through 
the winter. Thanks to the agitation started 
by Editor Stead a civic federation has been 
formed, and through it a grand central com- 


“mittee of fifty has been appointed to gather 


the funds needed and see that they are wisely 
distributed. Wealth has shown itself ready 
to listen to appeals for aid. The churches, 
now as always, have proved their sym); athy 
with the needy. Labor organizations have 
an excellent opportunity to show their in- 
terest in those less fortunate than the mem- 
bers of their) respective bodies. Probably 
in the systematic canvass fur money and 
gifts of food and clothing it will be found 
that the wage-earner is not less generous 
than the capitalist, or less unwilling to sac- 
rifice time and, thought to the demands 
which the sad condition of the city is mak- 


- ing upon him, 


No one can look upon the forms cf more 
than a thousand men, many of them stal- 
wart, sleeping night after night on the cold 
stone floor of the City Hall, or onthe boards in 


the stores on Wabash Avenue, recently rented 


for this purpose, or visit the Pacific Garden 
Mission, where 500 men sit through the 
night in hard, wooden chairs, without com- 
ing to the conviction that something is wrong 
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with our civilization. Certainly there is 
food enough in the country for all who are 
in it, Nor is there any need that strong, 
healthy men should be compelled to beg a 
night’s shelter and a bowl of soup month 
after month, Things are not as they should 
be when the report that Chicago is trying 
to provide for her own is bringing hundreds, 
if not thousands, of beggars hither to par- 
ticipate in her gifts. Perhaps the order of 
the mayor that the trains be watched and 
all who are convicted of having stolen their 
rides be sent back to the places from which 
they have come will\be of some avail. At 
present it looks as if it would be impossible 
to help the worthy without doing a great 
deal for the unworthy also. All the per- 
plexing questions connected with the dis- 
pensing of charity are upon us, but we can- 
not let people suffer till we solve them. 
There is general agreement that continued 
help should only be given those who are 
willing to work. One of the first aims of 
the reliet committee will be to secure some 
sort of labor for those who, by no fault of 
their own, have been thrown out of employ- 
ment. A hopeful feature of the situation is 
the readiness with which eveiybody comes 
forward with offers of money or service. 
Perhaps one result of the winter’s work will 
be a better acquaintance with each other of 
classes which have been growing apart, and 
a return to the churches of multitudes who 
need these churches more than they know. 
The convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has heen held here during the 
week, Barring some words in the address 
of President Gompers, which were entirely 
uncalled for and were a revelation of a bit- 
terness of spirit which no leader of men can 
afford to exhibit, little has been said to 
which any one could object. There is no 
more reason why labor should not consider 
its interests, than that capital should be in- 
different to its interests. When the repre- 
sentatives of the former put themselves on 
record as favoring government ownership of 
railways, telegraphs, mines, the election of 
senators by popular yote,’and as in hearty 
sympathy with compulsory education, it be- 
comes those who are leading public opinion 
to consider the reasons for this position. 
By special invitation two of the delegates to 
the convention addressed the students of 
our theological seminary. If the interest 
which our schools of learning and our pro- 
fessional men are taking in the welfare of 
what are known in common speech as the 
laboring classes is a good sign, it may not 
be a less favorable omen that those who 
labor with their hands are gradually per- 
ceiving that toil with the brain is quite as 
exhaustive as+that to which they are ac- 
customed, and oftentimes as poorly paid. 
Our two trials are proceeding as rapidly 
as possible. In each of them a good deal of 
interest is felt. Of course no one doubts 
the issue in the case of Prendergast, the 
assassin of Mayor Hariison. Even the pris- 
oner himself is indignant that he should be 
defended on the ground of insanity. He is 
as proud of his deadly work as the man who 
threw the bomb into the Chamber of the 
French Deputies. In the re-trial of Cough- 
lin, one of the murderers of Dr. Cronin, new 
and startling evidence is brought forth every 
day. More clearly than four years ago 
would it seém to be a fact that the murder 
was for political purposes, and planned by 
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professed friends of Ireland who' had per- 
suaded themselves into the belief that the 
doctor was a spy in the employment of 
England. 

The fate of the buildings in Jackson Park 
is at last settled. On Jan. 1 the park com- 
missioners will resume control of the park, 
open it as formerly to the public, free of cost, 
and for $200,000 in cash take the park as it 
is, buildings and all, to remove them or let 
them stand as seems best. From this ar- 
rangement the Manufactures Building is for 
a time excepted. Provided money can be 
raised, and it proves wise, this building will 
be taken down and set up again on the lake 
front near the Art Palace and made a center 
for the gathering of all those who have the 
interests of the city at heart and are ready 
to propose plans for its welfare. 

In the meantime another great project 
has been announced—the building of a fine 
house for the People’s Institute on the West 
Side. Fifty thousand dollars are already in 
sight for the purpose. The location, Ashley 
Avenue and Van Buren Street, is favorable, 
The interest on the part of the people is 
assured. The object, which has been steadily 
kept in mind since the opening of the insti- 
tute rather more than a year ago in what 
was a mere political wigwam, is amusement 
and instruction combined with moral im- | 
provement. Bishop Fallows is at the head 
of the movement, and if his wishes are 
realized we shall have over on the West 
Side something worthy of being compared 
with the great institution known as the 
Armour Mission on the South Side. 

The Beloit and Madison Conventions had 
a profitable joint meeting with the First 
Church in Madison, Considerable time was 
given to devotion. The social feature of 
the gatherings strikes a stranger as promi- 
nent and valuable. Such subjects as the 
religious culture of the young, the labor 
question, the ideal mid-week service were 
discussed. Room was also found for re- 
ports from the Wisconsin H. M.S., the new 
Education Society, by Secretary Herrick, 
for an article, hearty and appreciative, on 
the American Board, by Rey. E. C. Barnard, 
for a masterly paper on the doctrine of the 
atonement as found in the gospel records, 
by Professor Blaisdell of Beloit, and for an 
address on the Parliament of Religions by 
the writer. 

In the discussion of the labor question, 
opened by Rev. E. P. Salmon of Beloit, 
Professor Ely of the State University took 
part. He magnified the importance of the 
question, and made his fitness to deal with 
it apparent. Another interesting address, 
by President Adams of the university, en- 
tilled Hints to Ministers on the Study of 
History, emphasized the importance of his- 
tory in itself. The president said that in 
his judgment the faithful and constant 
study of history would do more than almost 
anything else to help ministers resist the 
temptation to overstatement and exaggera- 
tions, to which their pecular position ex- 
poses them.~ Some of us were glad to hear 
him say that in his opinion Guizot’s History 
of Civilization is not yet superseded. The 
hospitality of the church and its pastor, 
Rey. E. G. Updyke, whose praises are on 
everybody’s lips, was abundant, and the 
reports of -its continual growth are a matter 
of universal rejoicing. 


Chicago, Dec. 16. FRANKLIN. 
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A SPARK FROM PLYMOUTH ROOK. 


BY REV. W. E. BARTON, BOSTON. 


In 1825 a young physician in Northeastern 
Ohio was bunting ducks a short distance 
from his boarding place. Being suddenly 
called five miles to visit a patient, he intrusted 
his rifle to his betrothed, the daughter of 
the man with whom he boarded. She had 
come out from the home in the early morn- 
ing in search cf him, accompanied by the 
small boy who had ridden from another 
settlement forthe physician. Before mount- 
ing the horse ahead of the boy, the doctor, 
as a precaution, emptied the priming from 
the pan of his rifle, and then, with still 

‘ greater caution, removed the flint, which he 

gave to the young lady as a love token, say- 
- ing, ‘‘ Keep this with care. It is a piece of 
Plymouth Rock. I brought it from Massa- 
chusetts and I give it to you.’”? The boy, 
now an old man, remembers the love token 
and the conversation which he overheard. 
The young couple married a few months 
later and lived happily together. 

In 1826 the: \town of Wellington, a few 
miles distant, had its first Fourth of July 
celebration, in which the neighboring settle- 
ments joined. Materials for a successful 
recognition of the nation’s birthday were 
not lacking. There was no lack of oratory 
among men who had been trained in the 
Massachusetts town meeting. There was a 
fife and drum that had survived the War of 
°1812. ‘There was a crimson shawl, the prop- 
erty of the school teacher, which, decorated 
-with stripes of white and a square of blue 
tissue paper, did good service as a flag and 
waved from the top of the tallest pole af- 
forded by the ample forest. Whatever 
might have been lacking of the spirit of ’76 
was supplied from a barrel of apple jack. 

- But one feature of the approaching cele- 
bration gave small promise of success. 
There was a touch of sentiment in the 
make-up of the hardy pioneers, which dis- 
played itself in the unanimous decision that 
the morning salute must be fired from an 
old Revolutionary musket, the loudest and 
most venerable arm in the settlement. It 
was reputed to have killed a British officer 
at a distance of a mile. Upon it was en- 
graved the inscription: 


Scour me bright 
Keep me clean 
& Vl carry a ball 
To Careless Green. 

But the inseription was dimly to be dis- 
cerned through the rust, and many years 
had elapsed since the old weapon had ear- 
ried a ball to the undiscovered but probably 
far distant locality named in the inscription, 
but not on the map, or to any other place. 
Too rapid firing in the last battle of the 
Revolution had partially destroyed the tem- 
per of the steel against which the flint must 
strike, and no flint in the settlement would 
induce the independent old weapon to break 
its silence of almost half a century. With a 
keen sense of disappointment the settlers 
circulated the information. _ They resolved 
to make the best of it and use another gun, 

Late in the evening of the 3d the wife of 
the young physician came riding in from 
Brighton, five miles away. She had heard of 
‘the difficulty and surmised a remedy. Search- 
ing in the box where she kept her treasures 
—one or two love letters, a piece of her 
wedding dress of homespun, a faded flower 
that had a meaning—she brought from the 
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bottom the most sacred treasure of all, and 
with it rode to the scene of the next day’s 
festivities. The precious keepsake was fas- 
tened into the lock and the gun was hung 
up to await the morning. 

Next morning, as the gray of the dawn 
was warming with a few faint streaks of 
red, an expectant company gathered around 
the foot of the flag-pole. In the midst of 
the group stood a strapping young man, 
proudly holding the old queen’s arm. Slowly 
came the dawn, and more intently interested 
grew the settlers. When at last the first 
rays of the rising sun, peeping over the tree- 
tops, lit up the blue and white and crimson 
of the shawl and paper tlag, the young 
gunner pulled the trigger. The old gun 
felt a sudden thrill. The memories of Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill awoke throughout 
the six feet of itsrusty old barrel. It broke 
the lethargy that had settled upon it when 
Yorktown surrendered, It struck a bright 
spark into the pan and went off with a roar 
that woke the echoes of the virgin forest 
and started a responsive cheer in the patri- 
otic throats of half a hundred men and 
women and children, On that fiftieth anni- 
versary of American Independence, the day 
that Adams and Jefferson died, the torch of 
patriotism which their dying hand reached 
down to another generation was caught 
up six hundred miles away and started a 
kindred flame in the Western woods, as the 
pan of the independent old smooth-bore felt 
a throb of its experiences of half a century 
before, when warmed to new life by a spark 
from Plymouth Rock. 

At intervals throughout the day the gun 
emphasized loyal cheers and responded to 
patriotic toasts. At the close of the day 
the women declared that it must be loaded 
especially for an important toast. Two ad- 
ditional fingers of powder were rammed 
down and a dish-cloth was used for wad- 
ding. Then in response to the sentiment, 
‘“Our babies: God bless them and make 
them loyal Americans!’? the old gun outdid 
itself. The roar was compared to the noise 
of Perry’s guns in the battle of Lake Erie, 
and the gun leaped from the hands of the 
gunner up among the branches of the trees 
that over-arched’the dinner table, and fall- 
ing upon it smashed a number of pieces of 
precious crockery in the exuberance of its 
patriotic joy. While the gun was express- 
ing thus its hope for them, the present 
grandsires of the village sat, a smiling row 
in their mothers’ arms, blinking and cooing 
in acknowledgment of the honor bestowed 
upon them, A year later the old gun, with 
another flint, was used to announce a gen- 
eral muster, but blew up in disgust, pre- 
ferring that its labors should close with the 
glorious celebration of 1826. 

No other rock is so certain to strike a pat- 
riotic spark in the heart of an American. 
Wherever men go forth to new fields or en- 
gage in new missions, to exalt humanity 
and build up the kingdom of God, inspired 
by love of religious liberty and guided by 
the new light that ever breaks from God’s 
Word, they can take with them no more 
sacred memento of the-noble past, and noth- 
ing more certain to fire with ‘patriotism and 
religious fervor every honest endeavor for 
the future than a son’s portion of the spirit 
of the godly men and women whose mem- 
ory we celebrate today, of which Plymouth 
Rock is the monument and emblem. 
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WHEN LOVE WAS BORN INTO THE 
WORLD, 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


It was a lonely house for all its spacious 
splendor—empty splendor. Empty? No, 
it was haunted by the ghosts of dead pleas- 
ures, of old fulfillment and happiness, of 
old longings and yearnings, too. They 
came about Alicia in the middle ef the 


‘night, these poor ghosts. “And in the middle 


of the day they were more and stronger. 
She often said to herself that she was dead 
and living in the realm of ghosts; she had 
died when Warfield died. 

Why not? They had lived one life since 
her earliest remembrance, and here in this 
house or down on thé North Shore, for he 
was her cousin before he was her lover; and 
she was his wife at twenty, and had been 


‘his wife for twenty other years. ‘His 
wife?’’ she cried. ‘‘ His other self!’? He 
had compassed the universe to her. She 


had no thought but his thought, she saw 
only through his eyes, one. will was theirs, 
one purpose, one all but complete joy, and 
in the overfiow of their happiness they 
smiled on the whole world. 

And when it came to an end, when she 
was alone, nothing was of the least conse- 
quence. She no longer cared for anything, 
at first not even about the comforts and dis- 
comforts of the day—she did not know if 
she were cold or hungry, she lived solely 
to get through and be off to her own again. 
There were always tears in her great blue 
eyes. She used to lift the tress of her bur- 
nished, chestnut hair and wonder at its 
color. ‘‘As if ashes had not been poured 
upon it!’”’? she said. Spring came and only 
spread before her and out of her reach the 
days when she and Warfield were in the 
Beverly orchards, and she was so full of joy 
that she caught and kissed the rose and 
snow of the low-hanging apple boughs as 
they went. Summer only brought back day- ° 
breaks among the hills, and nights among 
the stars and on the waters. And with win- 
ter came the glow of the fire in the room 
when he came in at dusk and brought the 
cheer of the wide world with him, thought 
of it then turning the glow togloom. Mem- 
ory of his ways, his words, his caresses, the 
happenings of one delightful day after an- 
other—these were the ghosts she lived 
among. And on the anniversary days, how 
cruel the ghosts were—the days when she 
and Warfield had their special festivities, 
the birthdays, their wedding day, the Christ- 
mases. Then they seemed to lay hold of 
her heart and torture it to bleeding. 

And lately another ghost had come— 
stronger, darker, more persistent than any 
of the others—hardly to be called a ghost at 
all, it was so real. And its name was hate, 
It was a ghost she could not lay, for injury 
to her husband had been its creator; and her 
husband was dead and might not forgive 
—and how could she? There is only one 
power to lay a ghost like that—the power 
of love. And how is love born out of hate? 

Once she and Agnes Castle had been 
friends, schoolgirls together, confederates, 
confidants. Agnes had known of her love 
for Warfield almost before she knew it her- 
self. Agnes had been the maid of honor at 
the white-rose festival of her bridal. And 
in time Agnes had married Charles Castle, 
and there had been business relations be- 
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tween the husbands to bring them closer 
for some years; and then there had been 
‘coolness and a drifting apart, and the Cas- 
tles had been in Europe until Warfield’s 
death. But. thereupon Charles Castle had 
come back, and had instituted a suit against 
her husband’s estate for large sums of money 
which he claimed had been fraudulently 
withheld from him, and he had fallen dead 
in the courtroom while being sworn. ‘'My 
husband!” Alicia had exclaimed. ‘‘ War- 
field! Why, be was whiteness; he was trans- 
parence; he was truthitself! It is absurd! 
It.is something to be laughed to scorn. 
I shall not take the pains to deny it.” 

‘‘Pardon me,”’ said her counsel, ‘‘ but the 
law does not take cognizance of scorn. It is 
something to defend.” 

And at first astounded, and then afire 
with indignation, she had met the suit, in 
the midst of her grief and trouble, with hot 
contest; and she did not even stay to feel 
amazed when Mrs. Castle took up the suit 
where Mr. Castle had dropped it. 

Of course Alicia won the suit. Charles 
Castle bad been mistaken; Agnes had been 
misled. Warfield’s estate remained unim- 


» paired, his name unscathed. 


‘But the outrage!’’ Alicia cried, her 
eyes sparkling with a wrath whose heat 
dried her tears. ‘‘Shall I ever forgive it? 
To assault a dead man! O, how can I say 
it? Warfield is alive, as much alive as ever 
he was! But he is not here; he could not 
defend himself. To accuse him of fraud, 
of theft, of treachery, to wait till he could 
make no answer—O, no, it would be a sin 


to forgive it; it would be joining hands and ° 


taking part in the crime. [ am so sorry 
‘(Charles Castle is dead that I cannot have 
him punished!”’ 

‘*T don’t believe it,” cried the little woman 
at her sewing. ‘‘Don’t you be vexed with 
me now, dear, but [ wouldn’t believe that 
if a saint out of the calendar told me.”’ 

“‘ And the mortification I have endured!” 
Alicia wenton. ‘It makes me burn from 
head to foot to remember it. O, Cathy, I 
don’t know how I can go out into the street 
again ’’— 

‘Tis kind of hard to have one’s husband 
provéd an honest man,”’ said Cathy, biting 
off her thread. 

“Tt did not need proof! O, what an in- 
sult to us both, to him, to me! To doubt 
that Warfield was an honest man! Why, 
the whole community should have risen. 
I shall never forget how my heart stood 
still when I first knew what was meant. I 
shall never get over it.” 

**Tt’s best to get under some things. For 
my part, I’d be glad they gave me the chance 
to show folks what he was.” - 

“Tf you hadn’t lived with Warfield and 
me ever since [ can remember, Cathy, I 
should think you were a friend of Mrs. Cas- 
tle’s,’’ said Alicia, pausing in her walk up 
and down to confront the little person who 
had been the household caretaker, half maid 


_-vand half friend, for more than thirty years. 


‘“‘T am,” said Cathy, stoutly, ‘‘and I am 
sorry for her.”’ 

“T am not sorry for her.” 

‘Yes, you are,’”’ said Cathy, her own eyes 
occupied by the eye of her needle. ‘‘ Her 
diusband died taking a false oath. It was 
‘worse than losing him, so it was. The poor, 
irnocent body. How can she belong tosuch 


as him in thle world where souls are free? 
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How can oil and water mix? 
him forever.”’ 

‘“Innocence and Agnes! When she kept 
up the suit!’’ 

‘“T suppose you don’t believe in believing 
in your husband. She supposed he must 
know ’’?— 

‘*O, you’re always supposing, Cathy.”’ 

‘‘T suppose so, ma’am. Anyway you 
wouldn’t have had her acknowledge her 
husband’s fault ’?— 

‘““T would have had her do right if the 
heavens felJ.”’ 

‘*Y hope you will receive more mercy than 
you mete, poor child.’’ 

“‘Mercy!’’ cried Alicia. ‘‘ What have I to 
do with mercy?” 

“What, indeed!”’ said Cathy. 

“Cathy! It isn’t possible you think I 
ought to have no resentment!”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t there something said once about 
seventy times seven?”’ 

‘‘Celestial mathematies,’’ said Alicia, as 
she took up the trail of her long black gown 
to examine the rent the fender made as she 
swept by; ‘‘ they do not work well applied 
to veal facts.”’ ( 

‘‘Are you angry with that thing which 
has torn your dress? ”’ 

‘‘Pshaw! Is Agnes an insensate bit of 
brass?”’ 

“No,”’ cried Cathy. 
broken woman.”’ 

**So am I[!”? 

“But you have nothing more to fear. 
You are rich. You have a great, empty 
house, and her house is taken by creditors 
—she hasn’t a-week more in it. And she 
hasn’t a penny in the world. And she has 
a baby and two children’’— 

‘*You have informed yourself very well 
about Mrs. Castle. You may take your 
sewing into another room, Cathy. Or, no, I 
will go down myself,’’ as the little creature 
began to gather up her work. ‘“‘I don’t 
know what you are made of to ask me to 
overlook an outrage upon my husband, who 
is dead ’’— 

“Tt is the greatest injury that could have 
been done you,’’ said the old woman, with 
a sigh, as she paused. 

‘* Of course, of course, of course it is!” 

“And of course you should forgive only 
the small injuries?’’ looking up, pale and a 
little tremulous. 

‘“‘T can’t see what you are driving at. 
You don’t, you don’t—expect—me to for- 
give Agnes Castle and her husband?’’ 

‘Mr. Warfield would forgive them.”’ 

“Tm not so sure of that!’ said Alicia, 
defiantly. ; 

“Tam. He was good and pitiful and 
bountiful. He is a great spirit in heaven, 
He has forgiven them.”’ 

Alicia turned and looked at the old 
woman, doubting, amazed. ‘‘O, Cathy!” 
she cried, running and throwing her arms 
about her, ‘‘you are the only comfort’ I 
have. Youare,agood.woman. “Don’t forsake 
me, don’t forsake me now!’’? And sherushed 
out of the room in a sobbing burst of tears. 


It was losing 


‘*She is a heart- 


It was late in the afternoon when sitting 
by the drawing-room fire—where the big 
sticks brought up from the forest of her 
summer place wasted in ashes that fell to 
the hearth, in flame that soared out into the 
unknown, all their hoard of sunshine and 
starshine and rain and dew—that the re- 
peated peal of the door-bell in the lower 
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regions, resounding through the halls, muf- 
fled as it was by the thick rugs, the double 
draperies, the tapestries hanging along the 
walls below the portraits of the old Waynes 
and Warfields, suddenly emphasized to her 
the sense of lonely space in the great house. 
It was only messenger boys with flowers 
from one friend and another, remembering 
the season and her desolation. She hardly 
looked at them; the house was full of flow- 
ers that Cathy always ordered, and what 
did any friend signify now? 

Some one came in noiselessly and hung 
the wreaths at the windows, as the custom 
was. She looked up and saw them dark 
against the sunset sky a moment before twi- 
light, with a dull sense of pain that Christmas 
had come again. All the delight had been 
wrung out of Christmas for her—the gay, 
sweet day that it used to be, when they had 
made every one happy within their reach. 
Now, indeed, Cathy did what she pleased, 
what became a wealthy name. But her 
mistress had no joy to overflow on any one; 
ber heart was as empty as her house. 

Her husband had known how it was going 
to be with her. ‘‘If you had some one near 
you,”’ he said, when the days were few. 


*“O, if our children had lived!’ she 
cried. 

‘“Perhaps Agnes will give you little 
Nancy. There is some feeling—I don’t 


know why—it cannot be anything serious. 
When you are alone they will remember 
their old affection; they will give you little 
Nancy. She is a pretty creature ’?— 

‘*Q, what will little Nancy matter! Or 
any one, any one!”’ 

‘* My darling,’’ he said, ‘‘I must feel that 
you will be happy again, that you will live 
your life and fill it full of interests till you 
come to me.”’ 

“ How can I! O, how can I!” 

’ “Tam not going to sit down on the other 
side and bewail our separation. Don’t you, 
dear. I shall be going on in my own work 
as the Master leads. I want to feel that 
you take up yours. This little child will 
heal your sore heart, and with her care you 
will find life sweet again some day. When 
I think of you it shall not be in this great 
house alone, but with love about you, with 
action, with life. I remember how she laid 
her little face against my cheek the first 
time I took her in my arms. And with her 
beside you, you will learn how I fare, for of 
such, you know, is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
And then he had drawn her down and had 
kissed her forehead, and, ever since, she 
had felt that kiss like a chrism at the part- 
ing of her hair; and presently he died. And 
this was the way they had remembered their 
old affection, had given her Nancy, these 
litigants for her money, these assailants of 
her husband’s fair fame! 

She rose and went pacing the room after 
her usual restless fashion, pausing idly at 
the dark window to look out, and seeing the 
room, where Thomas had come in with his 
taper, lighting lamps and sconces, burst iike 
a flower into rosy bloom out there in the 
dark—the soft peach color of the silken 
hangings, the Madrazo in its glittering 
frame, a swoon of color, the Escosura, the 
huge bronze, the low, deep lounge with its 
pillows, the curtained doorways, that tiptoe 
marble of Shelley’s West Wind,, tameless 
and swift and proud, in a passion of mel- 
ancholy, the great mirrors, the tripods of 
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burning roses, the fire, the chair she had 
just left, all reflected in another room out 
there—how real it was! She glanced back 
into the room—was it any more real than 
that other? It was not half so beautiful 
as that, with its Claude-Lorraine atmos- 
phere. Built out there upon the baseless 
_dark, those long lines of the bridge lamps 
strangely leading through it and away from 
it to farther regions of dark, how nearly it 
typified that other world which might ap- 
proach us as closely and yet be as impos- 
sible to us. Even while pursuing larger 
and loftier life how near Warfield might be. 

It was at that moment that the chimes 


rang out. They startled her with their 
weird peal. ‘‘Peace and good will,’’ she 
murmured. It almost seemed to her as if 


Warfield had said it to her. No; that was 
not to be thought. He was pursuing that 
larger and loftier life, every moment of it 
taking him farther and farther away from 
her—for she could not rid herself of the 
idea of space and time even in that world 
beyond them—farther and farther from 
her, for how was she keeping pace with him, 
even in this life of common use? What 
good was she doing? What part was she 
playing? Whose life was she making hap- 
pier? Who passed their days more worth- 
lessly than she? How keep companionship 
with a soul soaring heavenward with this 
weight of anger and hate in her heart? He 
with his flight to the light, she drifting 
steadily downward. Peace, good will toward 
men—if that was what Christmas meant, 
what Christmas was there for her? The 
day that love was born jnto the world, the 
day that struck the keynote of all high life 
and liberty—for where the spirit of the Lord 
is there is liberty—how out of tune with all 
the beautiful, white, joyous time she was! 

The German band at the corner, a better 
one than usual, began playing the same air 
the chimes rang out; the chimes came float- 
ing over them like skyey cloud-breaths of 
sound. She put her hands over her ears to 
shut out the tune—if she could only shut out 
all sound, all sénse of life that way! O, how 
insupportable life was, how insupportable 
the house, the inclosure, the still, thrice- 
breathed air—a storm with ‘‘snow thrice- 
bolted by the northern blast’? would have 
met her mood. She felt half-stifled; she 
lifted the portizre into the hall, where the 
fire burned and the flowers bloomed and the 
great palm tree stood silent and solitary, 
and her eye followed the galleries as they 
wound round the spacious place to the glass 
dome down which a planet looked that mo- 
ment like a flaming jewel. She saw it half 
angrily; it seemed like some glance noting 
her; she snatched a hood and cloak and 
hastened out of the house. 

It was safe enough. Police and mounted 
police, gas lamps and electric lights took 
- care of that. She wished the wind were 
blowing, instead of the sweet, fresh air of a 
green Yule; a storm would be good to wres- 
tle with. She walked on swiftly; she would 


tire herself and get sleep and forgetfulness, | 


She noticed nothing on her way, by no 
means the happy people going home with 
last parcels and turning to stare at the lady 
holding up her train and flying by. She 
was fairly out of breath when, at the corner 
of Fairfield Street, a child, shivering, held 
out his hand to her for alms, looking up 
with great, black, appealing eyes. What 
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did any one want money for? Why did any 
one want anything in the world but death? 
The child murmured something, she did 
not hear what it was. He might be a little 
impostor. The light from the great house 
on the corner streamed over him—he could 
not be with those eyes. She had no money 
with-her and swept on. But recollection of 
the eyes swept with her. She went back, 
unhooking the deep cape of the cloak, and 
wrapped it round the little lad’s shoulders, 
turning into the side street then and going 
on, her thoughts and feelings still whirling 
beyond her control, angry just here that 
there should be-want and suffering in the 
world, with half a sense that she was better 
than God. There would not be want and 
suffering in her world if she had one! 

A troop of children swarmed out of a 
house, followed by older persons, laughing 
and calling about the pantomime, hurrying 
through to Marlboro Street and the cars. 
A happy home where such a gay brood 
nestled. How doubly empty and forlorn 
seemed hers! What children had she made 
gay this Christmastide? No want and suf- 
fering in her world? What was there in her 
world? Nothing! 

She ran on, tripping and slipping on the 
spots of melting ice, stumbling at last on a 
half-loosed bit of brick and bruising her 
knee a trifle. As she regained her balance 
and rubbed her bruise she glanced in at a 
window where the shades had not been 
pulled down. A woman was sitting there 
in the low firelight holding a baby on her 
shoulder; alittle boy with an empty stock- 
ing in his hand knelt and, hid his face in her 
black gown; a girl of eleven or twelve stood 
beside her with her head bent, caressing 
half her mother, half the baby. The woman’s 
face was young, but her hair was snow- 
white. Her lip trembled, as if she would 
speak and could not. [ler dark eyes looked 
off into infinite sadness. 

Alicia’s quick tears sprung at sight of the 
blank misery, the utter hopelessness. The 
woman lifted her hand, a little, helpless 
hand, from the boy’s curls to the face of 
the stooping girl. There was something fa- 
miliar in the gesture. Great heavens! Was 
this Agnes Castle? O, no wonder she looked 
like this image of despair! She had lost her 
husband; she had lost his good name; she 
had these children to feed, and she had no 
bread to feed them! Ah, but she had the 
children! In another instant the bell had 
rung an echoing clang, and Alicia was in 
the room. ‘‘O, Agnes, Agnes!’ she cried. 
“You must come with me; you must come 
home with me now! You must forgive 
everything, youmustforgeteverything! We 
will begin again. You shall have half of all 
I have. We will educate the children to- 
gether. O, our great house is so empty—the 
fires are burning and the lamps are lighted, 
and it is all so bright and cheerless! The 
children will bring life and love into it. 
We will be so happy there; we will be young 
again; we will live in the children—I love 
them—they are yours—they are going to be 
mine, too! Where are your wraps? Don’t 
stop for anything—you can have mine, you 
know; we always could wear each other’s. 
There is a cab at the corner—I will send him 
for a four-wheeler. Cathy will come in the 
morning and pack for you—dear old Cathy, 
you remember her. We will never be parted 
again—and the children shall have a tree 
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tomorrow night!’? And after the torrent 
of words, a torrent of tears, and they were 
weeping on each other’s necks. | 

‘‘O, Agnes,’”’ she said again, in all the 
blue sky and glitter of the next morning, as 
the horses came round, tossing off a spray 


‘of jingling bell-tones, and she was going 


down town to see if any shops were opened 
or could be opened, and to find what she 
might, at any price, for the Christmas tree, 
“how happy they are! How happy am 
I! I heard little Warfield, the darling! say 
this morning, ‘I dess we’se died and dorn 
to heaven.’ There is something to live for 
now! What music the children’s voices 
make in the gallery!’ That baby’s very ery- 
ing is sweeter thana song. You don’t think 
he caught cold last night? O, I hope not! 
Thank you, Cathy, dear; now my gloves, I 
know where I can get a tree, and I can’t 
believe Schwartz will be closed. Yes, I 
have had glad Christmases in my life, but 
this is the gladdest I ever had; for it was 
all so cold and black before, and now, O, 
Agnes,’’ running back to. kiss the pale, 
sweet face again, ‘‘I know myself that 
today love was born into the world!” 
——— 


MY QUANDARY. 


Before me, as I write, are four invitations. 
Number one is to an alumni banquet — 
tickets, $5 each. Number two is to the Pil- 
grim Association—tickets, $1 each. Num- 
ber three is to a ministerial club—tickets, 
$1 each. Number four is to the Congrega- 
tional Club Forefathers’ night—guest tick- 
ets, $2 each. 

It happens, also, that two subscriptions 
need to be renewed, notices of which are on 
my table. One is the Golden Rule—I cannot 
let that lapse; the other is a magazine—I 
feel the need of it. Immediately on my 
right as I sit at my desk lies a morning 
newspaper. My eye rests on this headline: 
‘Fifty Thousand Men out of Employ. 
Much Suffering from Cold and Hunger. 
Thermometer below Zero.’’ My eyes turn 
from the morning paper to these invitations. 
I put $5 and $2 and $1 a plate over against 
this headline—‘' Much Suffering from Cold 
and Hunger.” 

Struggling with my fondness for good 
things, for good speaking and my sense of 
loyalty to orders which have honored me 
with membership is this ery of hunger and 
cold and prevailing distress. What shall I 
do? My next impulse is to cut off the sub- 
scriptions. Could I not do without these 
papers and magazines? Might not this money 
go toward helping those who:are in actual 
want? ; 

My sober judgment decides that this can- 
not be done with prudence. These papers 
and magazines are my tools; they are im- 
portant parts of my workshop, and to make 
myself inefficient is to injure the cause Iam 
seeking to aid. What can I do? I have 
thought it all over, asked for heavenly guid- 
ance, and havedecided. This ery of hunger 
and want is paramount. It must be heard 
and heeded before banquets and clubs and 
suppers. At the risk of being called a 
crank, or seeming to pose as a martyr for 
the poor, or of being considered disloyal to 
institutions which I am pledged to support, 
this is my duty. It may not be duty for 
others. It would be wrong to dictate to 
others as to their duty in the premises. 


Much worse would it be to seem to re- 


\ 
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proach others with lack of consideration and 
charity. 

If you ask, why then do you seek public 
expression of your personal liberty and pur- 
pose? Simply this—there are some others 
who feel the financial strain of these fre- 
quent invitations to expensive dinners. They 
make heavy demands on men of moderate 
incomes. They take funds which not a few 
persons are clearly convinced could be ex- 
pended to better advantage, especially at 
this crisis in our social and industrial life. 

The inquiry is justified by the demands of 
the hour, whether our wise and influential 
leaders could not devise some way of con- 
ducting these associations and orders with 
less expense, and turning the funds saved 
into these channels where money and aid are 
so much needed. We do not want to feast 
while worthy members of our churches and 
of our city are starving. 

If expensive dinners could be suspended 
for this winter season, and the money di- 
verted into channels of benevolence, would 
there not be a large fund provided for the 


use of those who are managing our public- 


charities with such meager supplies for their 
increasing demands? DORCHESTER. 


CONCERNING OHARITY—FAD, FACT, 
FALLACY. 


BY REV. R. B. TOBEY, BERKELEY TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


It was once said of the methods of two 
Virginian brothers that one aimed at a 
bull’s-eye and hit it, and the other aimed at 
a barn door and missed it. Something akin 
to this might be remarked of the attitude of 
certain people in reference to charity. They 
have an inclination which leads them in a 
certain direction, and the object of their at- 
tention is treated bounteously, unworthy 
though he may be, and at the same time 
enough is bestowed upon such an one to 
cover the far greater needs of a large fam- 
ily. It is not an uncommon experience to 
sit down with a person of wealth, charitably 
inclined in one direction, with a penchant 
for that especial object abnormally devel- 
oped, and discuss pleadingly, pathetically, 
persuasively, yet ineffectually, for other 
phases of philanthropic and Christian work. 
The failures in such-cases are the more ex- 
asperating when the actual waste upon fads 
is too well known. i 

Here is an incident in real life. Repre- 
sentatives of different philanthropic organi- 
zations and churches met a company of 
interested ladies from a wealthy quarter of 
a city. One of the speakers spoke of the 
suffering which the untying of so much red 
tape occasioned and expressed the opinion 
that an application for aid or relief should 
meet with as prompt attention as a call for 
a pbysician. He cited the instance of a 
family having a claim upon a certain so- 
ciety, to whom the facts in the case were 
immediately made known, where relief did 
not come for several days, though it was 
stated that the husband had deserted his 
home and that the mother and seven chil- 
dren, ranging in age from one day to thir- 
teen years, needed immediate attention, the 
services of a physician and nurse being im- 
peratively demanded. It was actually sug- 
gested, a little later on in that gathering, 
that to aid a family under such circum- 
stances, where the husband had left the 
family in the lurch, might encourage mari- 
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tal desertion, and it was urged that a dis- 
tinction ought to be made between families 
where the father had died and where he had 
deserted! 

It is passing strange that two extremes 
are represented by those who make charity 
a fad, one so sentimental that paupers are 
made and pauperism encouraged, the other 
where vivisection is indulged in and where 
the enjoyment consists in diagnosis and 
analysis instead of an effort to find just 
what the disease is and how it can be cured 
in the best and quickest manner, 

Charity can and should be bestowed in- 
telligently. It should also be co-operative 
as far as possible, for it often happens that 
several persons are giving to one object in 
ignorance of each other’s action. The per- 
sonal element ought to enter ‘largely into 
such work. The church loses its grip on 


humanity when it becomes ecclesiastical at . 


the expense of spirituality and beneficence. 
The best equipped secular organizations 
which took up the work because the church 
neglected it, and perhaps because they could 
do it better than the church, have reached 
that place where they admit that the church 
equipped for such a purpose can do the 
work in the most sympathetic and satisfac- 
tory way. If ‘‘man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity,’’ then it is the opportunity for 
the disciples today, and, if the matter were 
looked at from this point of view only, 
more followers could be won for the Naza- 
rene through this agency than in any other 
way. ‘ 
‘A year ago a widow and only boy who 
had known better days were confronted 
with the gaunt specters of poverty and sick- 
ness. It was a case where the kind-hearted 
official in charge of a charitable organiza- 
tion refused to enroll them, for such enroll- 
ment meant degradation and a public record 
of. their condition. He appealed to the 
church, and today the hopeless invalid mother 
is where she will be cared for until death re- 
leases her, and the son, a brilliant youth, is 
fitting for college. If it is worth anything 
as an argument it may be said that the 
transformation did not cost the church a 
penny, but it took a deal of personal work 
and patience to bring about this result. 
Here is a case, sad to say, of too frequent 
occurrence nowadays. A man of long busi- 
ness experience, of good morals, through 
misfortune and sickness found himself fac- 
ing the alternative of the almshouse or a 
cheap lodging house. He chose the latter 
as the lesser of two evils, knowing, however, 
that it was but a temporary makeshift and 
that ultimately he would become a public 
charge. But one of the officers of this 
boarding establishment sent him to the 
church, and today the man is released from 
a fate which to him was worse than death, 
because by considerable exertion permanent 


assistance was found, and he will spend the 


few remaining months of his life, with his 
self-respect preserved, in comparative com- 
fort. : 

Do individuals, firms and corporations 
that could afford to keep their help, even if 
they had to make work for them, realize 
what they do when they discharge these 
employés and make them objects of charity? 


. Economy may be a virtue and it may be a 


sin. If it checks extravagance and waste, 
that is one thing, but if it results in pauper- 
izing those who never knew want and who 
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never bave applied for aid, is it not an of- 
fense against God and man? The perma- 
nent pauper list- will be larger next year 
because some people have been pushed into 
pauperism by losing their employment and 
their self-respect this winter. 

The costly Christmas gifts which mem- 
bers of some families exchange would pro- 
vide comfortably for a corresponding num- 
ber of families in some poverty-stricken 
district of the city! If the price of holiday 
gifts this year could be turned into the 
channels of charity the problem would be 
solved, and then what a blessing would 
follow! The teacher of a Bible class of 
nearly one hundred young ladies in one of 
our churches incidentally learned that he 
was to be the recipient of a Christmas token 
from the class. The next Sunday he an- 
nounced his purpose to decline anything of 
the sort this year, but urged the collectors 
to go on with their work, promising to add 
to it the amount that he proposed to lay 
out for the benefit of the class, the whole 
sum to be used for the care of a suffering 
and needy family through the winter. 

Municipal aid, municipal employment, 
depots for the distribution of soup, cloth- 
ing, the church as a lodging house, etc., 
seem to many the panacea for the evil, but 
this, to my mind, is fallacious reasoning. 
The municipality ought to keep at work as 
many of its employés as possible, but the 
duty of the hour is with the individual; but 
a canvass of the missions and cheap lodging 
houses of the city shows that a large propor- 
tion of the unfortunates and the vicious 
who are crowding thither are men from 
towns and cities outside of Boston. If it 
should be known that the city of Boston 


_ was making work for the unemployed, some 


of these men would be persistent in their 
demands for employment. A gentleman of 
wide experience in charitable work sug- 
gests, also, that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the most worthy among our own citi- 
zens would receive the benefit of such a mu- 
nicipal movement. He believed that a po- 
litical pull would be far more effective in 
securing work than the worthiness of the 
applicants. > 

The fallacy in the idea of the establish- 
ment of soup-houses and depots for the re- 
ception and distribution of food and cloth- 
ing lies in the fact that it will fail to do that 
which the promoters of the scheme de- 
signed it for, namely, reach those who for 
the first time are experiencing the pangs of 
poverty and want. A movement was con- 
templated not long ago with this end in 
view, based on the assumption that by ad- 
vertising the location of these various places 
the timid, shrinking element might find a 
way of relief, and it was also thought that a 
canvass of every district except the wealthy 
quarters of the city ought to be made, chiefly 
by volunteers, in order to ferret out those 
who would suffer rather than appeal for 
help. But existing organizations, through 
experienced a@gents, are doing this con- 
stantly, and people who are disposed to give 
prefer to give where the aid will be judi- 
ciously bestowed. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that every man 
who asks for work really ‘‘ means business,”’ 
The best test is the offer of work before 
giving anything in return. The slickest 
trarnp L ever knew was a young fellow of 
good appearance, who chose to ‘‘take to 
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the road"’ as deliberately as one would 
select his profession, and he never demeaned 
himself by asking for food or raiment or 
shelter. He was a stranger to back doors, 
but with an humble, beseeching air he was 
wont to ring the front door bell, and his 
appeal for work seldom failed to bring what 
he vastly preferred to honest labor—the 
supply of his needs. 

No necessity exists for sheltering home- 
less men in churches. Such an exigency 
has not arisen as to demand this, and it 
would be simply folly to doit. John Wes- 
ley’s best known sermon is probably the 
one in which he quotes, ‘‘ Cleanliness is next 
to godliness.”’ But stress. of circumstances 
had reduced the Methodist brother who 
called upon me the other evening to the 
point where in this respect he had fallen 
from grace. «He was a worthy man, but 
misfortune had brought him to the place 
where he was compelled to gain shelter at a 
cheap lodging house. Now, it stands to 
reason that if,a man of his standing gets 
into the unsavory condition in which he 
was found the host will be far worse off. 
As a matter of fact there is not a public 
lodging house in this city which is entirely 
free from vermin. A half-dozen leaders in 
charitable work could be easily found who 
would assume the charge of lodging ten 
thousand men, provided sufficient means 
were placed in their hands. There is a way 
of doing this thing properly and without 
danger. But if keepers of lodging houses, 
doing their utmost, cannot prevent what 
would make a church uninhabitable, the 
guardians of the latter would certainly fail. 

In noticing fad, fact and fallacy respect- 
ing charity I have endeavored to emphasize 
the truth that there is a right way, and that 
to meet the problem in its present complex- 
ity skilled and experienced leaders in char- 
itable and philanthropic work should be 
consulted and co-operated with. 


FORMS, 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


Two religious festivals are close together 
each year. Forefathers’ Day comes on the 
21st of December and Christmas Day comes 
on the 25th of December. The former re- 
calls Plymouth in Massachusetts, the latter 
recalls Bethlehem in Judea. The former 
commemorates the birth of American Con- 
gregationalism, the latter commemorates 
the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

People naturally turn to some specific 
thing for observance. It appears to be a 
want which must be met. If one has a 
prejudice against Christmas Day, a preju- 
dice inherited from the fathers, he substi- 
tutes Forefathers’ Day. The more loyally, 
as a Congregationalist, he abjures Christ- 
mas, the more he celebrates the landing of 
the Pilgrims. It is a change of date from 
the twenty-fifth to the twenty-first. He 
laughs to scorn the pieces of the true cross, 
alleged to be preserved in Europe, and he 
believes in chests and chairs and desks 
enough to freight a Cunarder, all of which 
_ he is positively assured came over in the 
little Mayflower; and he reverently believes 
in the teapot at Plymouth, brought over in 
that same vessel thirty years before tea 
was ever found in England, at which time 
it sold for thirty dollars a pound. 

The same instinct has occasionally found 
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utterance in the names of some of our 
churches, St. John’s Church is a Methodist 
church in my own city. Our own people 
do not believe in naming churches for any 
one of the apostles; so some of them named 
a new church the Belknap Church, in mem- 
ory of a minister who lived there in the 
time of the revolution, but who, unfortu- 
nately, died an Arian. 
pal people have a St. John’s Church in one 
of the Boston districts; and our people, 
scrupling at the name of one of the twelve, 
have a Winthrop Church there, in commem- 
oration of an eminent colonial governor of 
great piety and wisdom. There is also a 
St. Mary’s Church in another Boston dis- 
trict; and we, who think such names tend 
to the worship of saints, have a Maverick 
Church there in honor of a zealous Church 
of England layman. In still another Boston 
district St. Ann’s Church is Episcopal; and, 
disbelieving in Bible names, we prefix Eliot 
to one of our churches—and, indeed, we 
have three Eliot Churches on our list, all 
named for the Apostle Eliot. The inherited 
fear of giving human names to churches 
seems to be confined to a dread of the apos- 
tles. Sometimes we become less individual, 
and then we have a Church of the Pilgrims, 
so as to take in the whole Mayflower. This 
is all in the line of the natural tendency 
toward the memory of good men and holy 
days as aids to devotion. But I am not 
sure that Belknap and Winthrop, and Mayer- 
ick and Phillips (who has two churches in 
this neighborhood), and Harvard (who also 
has two churches) and Payson, and Russell 
and Winslow, are less open to objection 
than Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Thomas, 
Peter and Paul—or even Ann or.Mary. I 
think, however, that the fashion of naming 
our churches for men is fading away. At 
best it was a poor device, out of keeping 
with the dignity of a Christian church. 

Pure spirituality is an exalted dream. 
But, conceived as standing alone, it is impos- 
sible. There must be something in which 
it inheres. To destroy substance in the at- 
tempt to establish spirituality is like de- 
stroying a flower thereby to establish asa 
distinct thing the beauty which the flower 
exhibited. The attempt which various gen- 
erations have witnessed to get rid of forms 
and rites and ceremonies, because such were 
supposed to destroy spirituality, has always 
been well meant. There has often been 
great provocation forit. It is easy to lapse 
into formality of observance, when the ob- 
servance in its origin was natyral and use- 
ful. But the attempt to destroy, even under 
such provocation, has itself failed in doing 
more than reduce observances to a mini- 
mum. Our forefathers threw aside great 
cathedral music as being a form; but their 
own doggerel version of the Psalms was it- 
self only a form, and a very poor one, in 
which to express their devotional praise. 
They abolished the order of worship of their 
ancestral church ag, being formalism, but 
the order which they adopted was just as 
regular and fixed as was its elaborate prede- 
cessor. They abolished Christmas and ex- 
alted Plymouth Rock. Human nature had 
to have something to reverence. 

In my boyhood there would sometimes be 
a public notice that some minister of the 
Society of Friends would be present at a 
meeting of which the time and place were 
given. I believe that such a notice never 


So also the Episco- , 
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said that the minister would speak at such 
a meeting. In answer to my inquisitiveness 
I was told that the minister could not ven- 
ture to promise to speak, because he could 
not tell whether the Spirit would give him 
amessage. But 1 wondered how he could 
be sure that the Spirit would send him to 
that meeting. Still further, I could not see, 
nor dol now see, that the Quaker sermon 
had any more spirituality or power thana 
sermon of our own godly minister regularly 
expected every Sunday forenoon. Nor doI 


think that the experiment of the Friends, ~ 


many of whom I regard with profound af- 
fection and-esteem, in attempting to with- 
draw from all forms has produced any bet- 
ter type of piety than is found among those 
who avail themselves of the common meth- 
ods of worship. The, leaders of the Salva- 
tion Army exhibit as much spirituality as 
the followers of George Fox. 

Cotton Mather tells us that it was con- 
sidered improper for persons entering the 
place of public worship to bow the head in 
Silent prayer, because such an act seemed 
to imply some kind of sacredness in the 
place itself. Weinherit the word ‘‘ meeting- 
house.’ .It was purposely chosen to ex- 
press an actual fact. In most places the 
meeting-house was the place for town meet- 
ings and all gatherings of citizens. It had 
no distinctive character other than this. 
But what harm is there in regarding the 
place where Christians meet together for 
common worship and for spiritual commun- 
ion with the Father through the Lord Jesus 
Christ as having some degree of sacredness, 
some characteristic of solemnity and some 
sweet memory of holy things? Such influ- 
ences cannot be hurtful, and even regen- 
erated human nature finds them helpful. 

If we rightly consider the matter, forms 


_are merely the shapes assumed by realities. 
The form of a brook is made by the water 


of the brook in its natural descent. The 
form of a tree is precisely what the vital 
force of the tree has made it to be. These 
forms have not been invented, They have 
not been made by theories. Whether some 
particular form—in creeds, in the expres- 
sions of worship, or in times of observance 
—is natural and fitted for human experi- 
ences and activities is a question of fact in 
each case. If, after having come naturally 
into existence, such forms are merely molds 
into which experience must be forced, they 
are unnatural and, to a certain degree, 
inadequate. I use the term, inadequate, 
purposely, because there are no forms hay- 
ing had a good origin which do not af- 
ford some help. Much human life cannot 
go alone. It might be a desirable thing if 
every person could withdraw iuto his own 
thought, and, divested of every outward con- 
nection, be able to walk alone. But this is 
not human life. God Himself gave one day 
in seven to be sacred for special spiritual 
communion. Christ Himself gaye to His. 
disciples a definite prayer for example 
and use. He established two sacred ordi- 
nances, each an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace. Such was 
our Master’s deference to the human long- 
ing for something which it could grasp. 
Nothing beyond these can be ordered by 
any authority, but anything appropriate in 
the line of their development which helps 


. Christian devotion, thought and faith is 


within the realm of Christian liberty. 


i 
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The Home 
IMMANUEL. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


_ Few there were to bid Thee welcome 

In that first fair Christmas morn, 

When the great word found fulfillment, 
“Unto us a Child is born! 

Unto us a Son is given! ”’ 
Evermore with us to dwell; 

Tell it unto earth and heaven 
This His name, Immanuel. 


Few, O blessed Christ, were waking, 
Few from earthly slumber stirred, 
When the faint rose dawn was breaking 
And the shepherds overheard 
Seraphs singing, ’neath the starlight, 
“Peace on earth, goodwill to men! 
Glory, glory in the highest! ’”’ 
Few there were to greet Thee then. 


In the stable, ’mid the shadows, 
Mary husiied her heart to hear 
Sweetest strains that far ana faintly 
Whispered to her listening ear; 
And she loved Thee and adored Thee, 
She whose womb had been the cell 
For the gift to earth of heaven; 
Son of God, Immanuel. 


Myrrh they brought and gold of Ophir, 
And the precious spices sweet, 
The three Orient kings who followed 
Where the star led to Thy feet ; 
While the multitudes unheeding, 
Jew and Gentile, with no thought 
Of the marvel and the music, 
Left the Holy Child unsought. 


But a Mother gave Thee greeting, 
And her lap became Thy throne, 
And she brooded Thee in meekness, 

Thou who wert her very own. 

In all motherhood and childhood 
Yet there glows that vision high, 
Which the Virgin caught in rapture, 

Streaming from the rifted sky. 


All our cradle songs are sweeter 
For the song the angels raised, 
When the mountains caught the echo 
And the dreaming valleys praised. 


And our latest Christmas wakens 
To the splendor and the cheer 
Of that miracle of ages 
Thrilling down this flying year. 
Christis born! Exultant nations, 
Send the tidings wide and far, 
Christ is born! The world is throbbing 
To the pulse-beat of His star. 


BEING A MADONNA. 


BY REV. GERALD STANLEY LEE. 


Year after year thousands of people from 
all parts of the world—pilgrims to a beauti- 
ful motherhood—have filed into the little 
cardinal chapel of the Sistine Madonna in 
the Dresden gallery and filed silently away, 
their hearts touched with the world’s great- 
est vision of a woman’s love. It is a won- 
derful, innocent face, filled with a child’s 
wonder at her own child, worshipful with 
worshiping. Her whole being seems so to 
shine with the consciousness of Him that 
‘you see Him not only beautiful in her arms 
but again and more beautiful in her eyes, 
‘ and He seems to grow olderin herface; and 
in all the light of that sweetest awe and 
queenliest sense of possession one seems to 
feel the soft shadows of coming years 
meeting in motherly foreboding there. It is 
the New Testament dreamed out in a 


/ 
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woman’s face, and Mary seems the Christ 
ofwomen. The two great glories of woman- 
hood meet in this Raphael vision: the love 
that makes woman the mother of men and 
the love that makes her the daughter of 
God. 

But Mary forgot Jesus. She was not the 
Sistine Madonna always. The Sistine Ma- 
donna was what she wanted to be. She was 
plain, everyday, faulty Mary, with a higher 
and lower life, like all the rest of us, liv- 
ing now in one and now in another. She 
did not have that Sistine look in her face 
when she slipped off into the eager small 
talk of the women about her and lost her 
Son. She looked as Marys have looked 
since—and Marthas. She did not have that 
glorious Sistine vision look when, with a 
lump in her throat and a dead weight on 
her heart, she hastened from relative to 
relative with ‘‘Have ye seen my Son’’ on 
her lips—loving, blundering mother of God! 
She was as all women and as men. She for- 
got Him and she was as heedless in find- 
ing Him as in losing Him; and out of all 


’ the recitative of His perfections and of her 


own unworthiness that had been singing 
through her seeking heart, with that queenly 
disregard of the facts and that ingenious 
unreasonableness which some men like to 
call feminine, with that beautiful mother 
sophistry which assumes that so great a 
mother love covers a multitude of sins—and 
flaws, in affectionate logic—she proceeds to 
rebuke her Son for allowing her to be guilty 
of neglecting Him. 

It was one of the unique trials of Mary’s 
life that she had a perfect Son. Most moth- 
ers, I doubt not, as they look across the 
great gaps in the moral natures of their 
children and ponder sadly over the child 
disgraces and sorrowful disciplines of their 
own homes, look back to this humble Naza- 
reth household as a sort of extemporized 
heaven on this earth, where, with the shin- 
ing Child and sweet obedience, the mother 
had no puzzles of family management to 
weigh her down, and went about her work 
with her heart free and the songs of David 
on her lips. I dare say many a mother has 
sent her supperless, disobedient boy to bed, 
while he cried with his eyes and she cried 
with her heart, because he had done the 


. very thing she had expressly told him not 


to do—for the nine hundred and sixteenth 
time. As she closes the door after him, 
and goes down stairs leaving him to think 
about it, and as she takes up his worn stock- 
ing and the runaway heel in it and the 
faithful, old, loving darning needle and sits 
in her corner by the window and stitches 
and stitches, with the thoughts about him 
stitching in and out too, she falls to think- 
ing how easy it would have been to have 
been a Madonna and to have had perfection 
toddling about the room, gentleness closing 
softly the doors instead of slamming them 
in summer, thoughtfulness shutting the 
doors instead of leaving them wide open in 
winter, and obedience: doing quietly her 
bidding the first time it was spoken to, and 
she sighs as she thinks of Mary and thinks 
of Jesus and of her own boy crying himself 
to sleep up stairs—all curled up with re- 
pentance. She thinks how sweet it would 
be to rock all the virtues to sleep and smooth 
the pillow to lay a halo on, and to have a 
little boy who would say when he grew up, 
out of his own boyish waiting on his mother, 
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“He that would be greatest among you, let 
him be your servant.”’ 

Every mother has a boy whose good in- 
tentions keep wearing out even faster than 
his clothes, patiently wrong, impatiently 
right, trying only to fail, or even failing to 
try; and who melts so sweetly into repent- 
ance, only to harden with that old fatal 
plaster of Paris boyishness right back into 
doing it all over again—before the next 
bedtime. And she brings him to mothers’ 
meeting in her heart, and the dear little 
scamp on the ball field cannot know how 
carefully he is teaching his mother to pray 
every day by giving her so much to pray 
about; and the mothers exchange worries 
and wish they were Marys, little thinking 
that if Mary could come to a mothers’ meet- 
ing out of her old life she would bring many 
Madonna heartaches to it and many a puz- 


.zled question about bringing up the perfect 


Son, whom God by an awful as well as a 
beautiful honor had made subject unto her. 
Mary had to deal with an unexampled soul 
—she could not bring up her boy by what 
she remembered of herself, as most mothers. 
Before Jesus ever startled Galilee He star- 
tled His mother. She had tried to teach 
Him the Old Testament, and* her dear, 
anxious heart had been puzzled at His im- 
perial treatment of the inspirations of His 
people. Judging from this incident in the 
temple, there were gentle ways and out- 
looks in which Jesus brought up His own 
mother, and through all these years she led 
the strange adventure of mother life of 
obeying and being obeyed and never quite 
knowing which. It is a deal easier to have 
a boy subject unto you whose faults make 
you his superior, than to have one who 
obeys your best guess of a command so 
dazzlingly, with a soul so outshining your 
own groping authority that you wonder and 
do what Mary was always doing, ‘‘ ponder 
these things in your heart.”’ 

Mary was a faulty mother, but her in- 
spiration of humility Growns her the queen 
mother of the world. Hersweet, confessing, 
wondering unfitness chose her the mother of 
the King. Henceforth forever the highest 
token of motherhood is the beautiful awe of 

child. Every child, through Mary’s child, 

henceforth unspeakable, with its tiny seed 
of eternal possibility nestling in its little 
heart. The shepherds still sing to waiting 
mothers. There is a vision over every 
cradle and the wise men bring their gifts te 
every beginning life. ‘‘ Glory to Godin the 
Highest’? seemed to sing in the air above 
her boy’s head—to His mother. All the 
mighty prophet voices that reverberate 
through the history of her people followed 
Him, and as she watched Him in the door- 
yard, and moving about knee-deep in the 
shavings of His father’s shop, she remem- 
bers ‘‘ A little one shall become a thousand 
and a small one a mighty nation,” and sings, 
and whatever the words, as she goes about 
the house, like.all mothers, all her songs are 
of her child. 

As she rocks Him to sleep and softly 
-ays Him down and gives the Mary kiss that 
seals His sleep with sweetness, she smooths 
the coverlet and stands over Him dreaming, 
and she listens to the peaceful breathing— 
the song of her life asleep—and wonders and 
wonders in her innocent, ignorant soul what 
Isaiah could have meant to say of Him: 
‘‘ Heis despised and rejected of men,’’ ‘‘ He 


- interest. 
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was bruised for our iniquities,’’ and she 
bends over and looks again and the pure 
lines of the child Saviour face seem to say, 
*“neace, peace,’’ and she wonders and she 
steals away. ‘‘ With His stripes we are 
healed and the chastisement of our peace 
was upon Him,” rings through all her house- 
hold cares, and the dim shadow of a dark 
cross coming and going and the haunting 
of a far-away cry. She cannot bear it, and 
leaving all she creeps back and bends over 
once more. Only the soft breathing and the 
face saying, ‘‘ peace, peace!”’ 

It was not easy to ‘“‘ bea Madonna.’’ From 
the beginning to the end Mary was anxious, 
as are other mothers. To and fro, over 
the béautiful awe, swept the great sorrow 
shadow. Jesus was crucified on the cross. 
Mary was crucified at the foot of it. Mothers 
know. 


MRS. HEMANS AND NEW ENGLAND. 


HOW SHE WROTE ‘‘TITE BREAKING WAVES.”’ 


BY GEORGE H. ‘WESTLEY. 


With the coming round of Forefathers’ 
Day the name and fame of Felicia Hemans 
is annually freshened within our memories. 
Her legacy to America, that noble and in- 
Spiring hymn, 

The breaking waves dashed high 
_ Ona stern and rock-bound coast, 
can scarcely fail to awaken tender thoughts 
of the beautiful woman and sweet singer 
out of whose heart it came. 

Although Mrs. Hemans had never visited 
our land, she bore for it the most kindly 
feelings, and New England, particularly, 
was to her a place of more than ordinary 
Boston contained her warmest, 
and, save for Dr. Bancroft, her first Ameri- 
can friend, Professor Norton of Cambridge 
University. 

The first letter of Professor Norton to 
Mrs. Hemans had something of an adven- 
turous experience. It was inclosed in a 
packet containing a number of American 
works which he thought would interest her. 
After safely crossing the Atlantic it came 
near being consigned to the ‘‘treasures of 
the deep’’ through a disaster which occurred 
to the person who had it in charge while 
crossing the Ulverstone Sands. But finally 
it was forwarded by a stranger who singled 
it out from a motley pile of flotsam.and jet- 
sam which he found drying at the kitchen 
fire of a little inn on the coast of Lancashire. 
Mrs. Hemans took infinite pleasure in re- 
counting the singular adventures of this 
memorable packet, and the ‘‘sea change” 
which its contents had suffered, more par- 
ticularly a handsomely bound volume, The 
Life of Charles Eliot, written. by the sender 
himself, made them only the more precious 
in her eyes. 

From this time forward she kept in con- 
stant touch with our literature, Professor 
Norton sending her books continually and 
bringing her into direct communication 
with William Channing and many other of 
our most eminent authors. In her letters 
. of this period there is perpetual allusion to 
the enjoyment afforded her household by 
every fresh packet from Boston. The treas- 
ures it contained were eagerly laid hold of, 
and ‘the American smell,’’ as her family 
termed the peculiar odor of the pine which 
the books imbiked from the cases which 
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had held them, was inhaled with the keen- 
est delight. ‘ 

The poems of Mrs. Hemans attained great 
popularity on our side of the water, indeed, 
it was said by an English authority that 
New England was the first to point out the 
peculiar beauties of her writings. She her- 
self, in conversation with an American cler- 
gyman, asserted that she had been better 
understood in Massachusetts than in Eng- 
land. So highly was she regarded in Boston 
that a liberal income and a most friendly 
welcome were offered her in the hope of 
tempting her to take up her residence here 
for the purpose of conducting a periodical. 
She was touched with the flattering and 
substantial kindness of the proposal, but 
declined on the ground of what she consid- 
ered her unfitness. 

While residing in the neighborhood of 
Liverpool she was unceasingly sought out 
by American visitors. 
ographers: ‘‘T remember seeing a beautiful 
girl from New York as much excited and 
awe-struck at the thought of being admitted 
to her presence as the Lady Bettys and Lady 
Fannys whom Northcote saw reverentially 
peeping through the door where England’s 
tragic muse was sitting. Her friends at 
home, she said, ‘would think so much of 
her for having seen Mrs. Hemans.’ ”’ 

A more interesting visitor was Rev. Charles 
Brooks. In a speech before the Cape Cod 
Association in 1851 he gave an entertaining 
account of his interview with the charming 
writer, on which occasion he drew from her 
the story of the poem’s birth. In Mrs. He- 
mans’s Own words it was as follows: 

‘*T purchased two volumes at a bookstore 
and brought them home, and as I laid them 
on my table my eye was attracted by their 
wrapper, which proved to be eight pages of 
an address delivered at Plymouth on some 
anniversary. There was no title-page and 
no date. The excellence of the paper and 
the beauty of the type first attracted my 
attention, but how this stray fragment got 
to Ireland J could never ascertain. I began 
to read and I found it contained an entire 
description of the fact of landing, and 
so beautiful was the word painting and so 
-hrilling the fact that I could not rest till I 
had thrown them into verse. I took off my 
bonnet, seized my pen and, having read and 
reread the story, I caught the fire from this 
transatlantic torch and began to write, and 
before I was aware I had finished my poem.” 

On being told how much we value the 
lines, and how in the Old Pilgrim Churth 
at Plymouth on Forefathers’ Day a thou- 


‘sand voices wake the echoes with her ex- 


quisite hymn, tears came into her eyes and 
it was some moments before she could 
speak. 

‘But there are two lines of that poem 
which the descendants of the Pilgrims prize 
above the rest,’’ remarked Mr. Brooks. 

‘‘ Ah! what are they?’’ she asked. 


“They have deft unstainéd what there they found ”— 


‘““O, yes,” said she, hastily interrupting 
and reciting the last line, 


“Freedom to worship God.” 


Then raising her voice, her eye at the same 
moment beaming with religious enthusiasm, 
she exclaimed, “‘It is the truth there which 
makes the poetry.”’ s 
Continuing his speech, Mr. Brooks said: 
“Yes, it is the truth there which makes 


Says one of her bi- , 
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the poetry, for so true is that poem to the 
facts and feelings of the case that this lady 
has connected her name forever with the 
shores of Plymouth and the landing of our 
fathers; yea, so long as ‘ the breaking waves 
dash high on that stern and rock-bound 
coast’ to chant their ocean dirge at the 
grave of the Pilgrims, so long shall be 


joined in the sacred requiem the name of 


Felicia Hemans.’’ 


A BELATED CHRISTMAS. 


BY JUDITH SPENOER. 


The Christmas holidays were nearly at an 
end. Day after tomorrow would be New 
Year’s Day, and the next morning after that 
Tom must go back to college and Mabel to 


_ boarding school, and the four small Har- 


mons would be left to lament for days the 
absence of their dearly loved big sister and 
elder brother. 

The Harmons, big and little, had had a 
very ‘‘merry Christmas” in their pleasant 
country home, and Tom and Mabel had 
been devoting themselves to ‘ the children,” 
especially during these last few! days, when 
they began to realize how fast their holiday 
was drawing to an end. 

This next to the last day of the old year 
had begun with a fine game of romps in- 
doors, and when the snowstorm ceased, while 
they were eating their midday dinner, they 
had decided to end the day with a sleigh 
ride, 

It was two o’clock when Tom drove 
around to the door in the roomy, old-fagh- 
ioned sleigh and mamma saw her bundled- 
up, laughing. children pack themselves in, 
from pretty Mabel, who was nearly ‘sweet 
sixteen,” to baby ‘‘ Dot,”’ not yet quite four, 
with Bobby and Kittie and Ruth, of vary- 


_ing ages, between. 


What a merry ride it was! 
and gay young voices behind him had such 
an exhilarating effect upon old Beauty that 
he broke into a gallop over the sparkling, 
fresh fallen snow until Tom’s muscular 
arms fairly ached with the unaccustomed 
effort of trying to hold him in. The long, 
straight road stretched out ahead of them 
for miles, and they were already miles from 
home. 


Merrily we ride along, glide along, slide along, 
Merrily we ride along, 


sang Mabel, gayly, with the children in full 
chorus. 
O’ver— , 


Yes, o’er, indeed! For a dark, flapping 


bundle of feathers, bouncing suddenly out 
of the snow-covered wayside bushes directly 
into their path, caused old Beauty to rear 
with astonishment and spring suddenly to 
one side, in Tom’s despite. For one brief 
instant they hung on the edge of the em- 
bankment, and then over they went—horse, 
driver and sleigh, with its screaming con- 
tents, all plunged into the soft, smothery 
drifts below. 

Fortunately, no one was hurt. Bobby 
had been shot head-foremost into a snow 
bank, from which he struggled ineffectually 
to regain his freedom, his thin legs waving 
wildly in the air, until Mabel and Kitty 
seized them and pulled him safely out. 
Little Dot, meantime, had ¢limbed up ona 
pile of rugs and laughed with glee as roly- 


- poly Ruth picked herself up and emptied the 


snow out of her hat. 


The laughter 
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Old Beauty seemed unmistakably ashamed 
of the commotion he had caused, and was 
very subdued as Tom unharnessed him and 
tied him to a tree near by; while from the 


edge of the embankment the big turkey gob- 


bler, the cause of their dilemma, stood look- 
ing down upon the ruin he had wrought, 
with his tail feathers proudly outspread. 
“One shaft broken and a runner half 
twisted off,’ Tom announced, as the result 
of his investigations. ‘‘We’re five miles 
from home, at least, and the children can’t 
walk that distance. Mabel, what shall we 
do?”’ os 
““Let’s go back to that little house we 
passed down the road—don’t you remem- 


‘ber?—and ask if we can wait there until 


you ride old Beauty home and get another 
sleigh, or something, and come back after 
us. Won’t that be best?” 

It was the only plan they could think of, 
and so, having marshaled their small forces, 
they led them back to the wee cottage they 
had passed so gayly but a little while be- 
fore. A pleasant-looking woman, with two 
children clinging to her skirts, opened the 
door, and hospitably bade them enter before 
they had half told the story of their misad- 
venture. 

‘‘And you’ll let them stay here while I 
go back and get something to take them 
home in?’’ queried Tom. 

‘*Let them stay? Well, I should think 
I would! And you can tell your ma, Mr. 
Tom Harmon, that they are all safe at 
Molly Brady’s; she’ll remember Molly, I 


» guess, who worked for her the year you 


had the measles, Mr. Tom, and this fine 
young lady,’’ pointing to Mabel, ‘‘ was only 
a bit of a baby.”’ 

The little Harmons made themselves at 
home at once, and it seemed to them that 
they had never been in such a delightfully 
queer place as this tiny house. The walls, 
from floor to ceiling, were covered with 
quaint old illustrated papers, which made 
them a perfect gallery of wonders. Molly’s 
eldest girl, Peggy, had taken possession of 


_ pretty, prattling Baby Dot, and was caress- 


ing her as gently as if she had been some 
beautiful, fragile doll. Kitty and Ruth 
were already chattering with frank friend- 
liness to little wide-eyed, wondering Jane, 
and Bobby was half shyly making advances 
to the quiet, hunchbacked boy in his cor- 
ner by the stove. 

““Tt’ll be some time before your brother 
can get back, Miss,’’ Molly had said to 
Mabel, ‘‘and it’s hungry the poor little cree- 
turs’ll be after their ride in the cold winter 
air, so, by your leave, I’ll just. get ’em a bit 
of a supper,” and the good creature bustled 


about to set the table with the best of her. 


poor things in honor of the children of her 
former mistress. Méanwhile, little Jane 
had lost enough of her timidity to openly 
admire Kitty’s bright, new, clover leaf pin. 
- “Tt was one of my Christmas presents,”’ 
Kitty confided to her; ‘‘that, and a lovely 
china tea set, and a blue satin parasol for 


my doll, and sone books, and some candy, 


and, O, lots of little things from the Cirist- 
mas tree beside. We didn’t have a regular, 


‘big, surprise Christmas tree this year, but 


just a middling big one we children fixed our- 
selves, and it was such lots of fun! What 
did you get for Christmas?”’ 

Little Jane’s eyes had opened wider than 
ever, but now her thin face flushed sud- 
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denly. ‘‘We didn’t have no Christmas this 
year,’”’ she said, bravely, ‘‘but we did last 
year, an’ I got me stockin’ just full o’ beau- 
tiful red apples!”’ 

Such a state of things was a revelation to 
Kitty and Ruth. They had never realized 
before that Santa Claus, who had always 
supplied them so bountifully with pretty 
gifts, did not come to all good children 
alike. Yet here was a nice little girl who 
had had ‘‘no Christmas at all’’ this year, 
and who looked back even proudly to noth- 
ing but some ‘beautiful red apples’’ the 
year before! 

Bobby had also been making a similar 
discovery from crippled Jo, and the thoughts 
that followed made him preternaturally 
grave. — 

But Molly’s ‘bite for the children”’ was 
ready now, and they eagerly sat down to a 


platter piled high with snowy slices of bread,- 


a cup of molasses to spread it with—for 
there was no butter—and a few, a very few, 
thin slices of savory broiled bacon, but surely 
no elaborate feast had ever tasted half so 
good. 

Peggy and Jo and Jane stood around and 
watched them eat, but they bashfully de- 
clined to take anything themselves, though 
they well knew that their mother had cut 
the last loaf and it was their own supper 
which was disappearing with such marvel- 
ous rapidity down the throats of their hun- 
gry guests, 

After their supper Mabel suggested some 
games in which all could join, and then the 
last vestige of shyness disappeared, and 
soon the little room was ringing with their 
laughter. In the midst of their merriment 
there was a knock at the door, and Tom and 
Mr. Harmon came in, With many warm 
words of thanks and friendly good-bys and 
promises to ‘‘come again,” the Harmons 
started for home, in the big family ‘‘ carry- 
all’? now, with the disabled sleigh propped 
with a pole and dragging on behind. Molly 
and her children watched them from the 
window, smiling and waving farewells, until 
they were out of sight. 

It was long after dark when they reached 
home, and there waS mamma, ready to wel- 
come them as if they had just come back 
from a voyage around the world and had 
suffered shipwreck on the way. And there 
was a second hot supper ready for them, to 
which they did full justice—as if that first 
little supper at Molly’s had been no more 
than a whet to their eager appetites. They 
had so much to tell mamma, too, about their 
adventures, and of the good time they had 
had, and of the funny supper of bread and 
molasses and bacon, and how good it had 
been! 

‘“‘T wished there was more!’’ said Bobby. 

‘¢So did I!’’ confessed Mabel. Then, sud- 
denly laying down her fork, ‘‘Mamma,” 
she said, ‘‘do you suppose that*she had any 
more? Do you think that we ate up all they 
had for their own supper?” 

It was an awful thought, and yet Mabel 
was convinced that it was so, And her 
keen young appetite was suddenly checked 
at the thought of those others who might be 
going supperless to bed. 

“‘T euess they’re awful poor,”’ said Bobby. 
‘Jo says he doesn’t go to Sunday school 
any more ’cause his clothes are worn out. 
He hasn’t had any new ones, he says, since 
his father died.”’ 
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‘And they didn’t have no Christmas at 
all this year,’’ said rosy Ruth, whose nega- 
tives always doubied and twisted themselves 
when she was very much in earnest. 

‘* And last year Santa Claus only brought 
Jane some red apples!’’ chimed in Kitty. 

‘““Why, if I had thought that Molly was 
really in want’’— began Mr. Harmon. 

‘‘T’ll drive up there and see on New Year’s 
morning,’’ said Mrs. Harmon. ‘‘ Molly was 
always a good, faithful woman, and if she 
needs work I can give her plenty of sewing 
to do for the children.’ 

‘“‘O, mamma,’’ said Mabel, ‘‘ but suppose 
they really haven’t anything to eat! Can’t 
we go there tomorrow, early, before church 
time, and take them a big basketful of good 
things?’’ 

“‘Pll drive you up there,’’ said Tom, 
‘‘and try not to tip you over, either!’’ he 
added, with rising color and a little laugh. 

‘And let’s take some of our Christmas 
things for the children,” said Kitty, with a 
very grown-up air. 

‘*And O! let’s take them our Christmas 
tree! Instead of pulling it to pieces as we 
always do, let’s tie on lots more things and 
put on new candles, and take it up for them.”’ 

‘“Q, mamma! papa! May we? Will you 
let us?’’ 

A smiling assent was given, and the chil- 
dren rose from the supper table, eager to 
make ready the tree and find some suitable 
gift for each one from their own bountiful 
store. There was soon a doll and a tea 
set provided for Peggy, and another doll 
for Jane, with a set of the fascinating 
‘* Brownie ’’ stamps besides, and a paint box 
and a set of wood-carving tools for poor 
crippled Jo. Then there were candies and 
mottoes for all upon the tree, with strings 
of snowy pop corn and bright-cheeked lady- 
apples. 

It was finally arranged that Tom -should 
drive up there alone, in the gray wintry 
dawn, and take their ‘‘ belated Christmas ’’ 
to Molly and her children. Then on New 
Year’s morning mamma herself would go 
and carry an offer of constant work to Molly, 
if it was found that she really needed aid. 

The old year’s end bid fair to prove asad 
one to poor Molly. She wasa faithful, hard- 
working woman, but since her husband’s 
death times had been hard, and she had 
been unable to get much work to do, and 
recently the bank in which she had placed 
all her savings had closed its doors. It was 
with a heavy heart that she opened the door 
in the early morning of the last day of this 
hard old year. She was going to gather an 
armful of wood for the fire, when some- 
thing strange and beautiful caught her 
astonished eyes—a Christmas tree, full of 
strange, glittering fruit, and on its summit 
a tiny, waxen Christ-child held out his arms 
to her, and from them floated a paper scroll 
bearing the words, ‘‘ A happy, though abe- 
lated Christmas, to Peggy and Jane and Jo!”’ 

As Molly sank down upon her knees be- 
fore it, overcome with wonderment and 
sudden joy, her eyes fell upon a large, cov- 
ered basket, on which she read, with bedaz- 
zled eyes, ‘‘A Happy New Year to Molly, 
from Mrs. Harmon, who is coming tomorrow 
to thank her for her goodness to the children 
yesterday.” 

And as she saw the bounteous store of 
provisions it contained, Molly raised her 
eyes to heaven, with happy tears. 
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““O Lord, I thank Thee,’ she said, in 
fervent thanksgiving, “that through this 
gracious lady Thou hast answered Thy poor 
servant’s humble prayers.” 


SANTA OLAUS’ SISTER. 


BY JULIA ANNA WOLCOTT. 


We stood at a crowded counter, 
Little Geraldine and I; 

There was only a day before Christmas 
And hundreds were waiting to buy. 


The shelves and the cases were covered, 
And the counters were piled up high, 

With the loveliest things for presents 
Ever seen by a mortal eye. 


There were books with most beautiful pictures, 
And the strar gest, most wonderful toys, 
That were brought from over the ocean 
On purpose for girls and boys. 


There were dolls that could waltz and play tennis, 
In dresses of satin and silk; 

And horses to wind and set trotting, 
And cows that you really could milk. 


There were dogs that could bark like the live ones, 
And birds of most brilliant wing, 

With springs hid away ’neath their feathers 
That would make them fly upward and sing. 


But the eyes of the child who stood by me 
Had wandered away from all these, 
And the sparkling Christmas angels 
And the miniature Christmas trees, 


And were scanning the faces about us— 
The faces that huddled and pressed, 

And looked weary and cross with the effort 
Of getting in front of the rest— 


When, grasping my hand, she whispered, 
With eager, childish grace, 

““O! that must be Santa Clans’ sister, 
She’s got such a Civristmas face!” 


I looked where her eyes had lighted, 
And, lo! in a threadbare gown 
~ Stood a queer, little, bent, old woman, 
With a face that was wrinkled and brown. 


But the eyes that beamed out from it 
Were radiant with love and joy 

As, from ’mong all the beautiful objects, 
She selected one poor, cheap toy. 


And the worn, brown face was illumined 
With a smile of good will toward men 
That told, more plainly than words might, 

She was keeping Christmas then. 


I glanced at the forms about me. 
There were women in rich attire 

Whose unearned gold enabled 
The purchase of each desire. 


There were those of delicate feature, 
Of gentle breeding and race; 

But the queer, little, bent, old woman’s 
Was the only “Christmas face.” 


In shame from my own I hastened 
To smooth the impatience and frown, 
As I looked at “Santa Claus’ sister,”’ 
In her faded, threadbare gown. 


And I blessed both the child and the woman 

For their Christmas sermon Sweet, 
As I pressed through the throng of shoppers 

And on in the crowded street. 

ae Se 

Clergyman (examining a Sunday school 
class): “Now, can any of you tell me what 
are Sins of omission ?”’ Small Scholar: “ Please, 
sir, they’re sins you ought to have committed 
and haven’t.”’— Tit-Bits. 

pS A ne Sats 

In accordance with its usual custom, the So- 
ciety of King’s Daughters sends out a pretty 
‘calendar for 1894, a valuable feature of which 
is a study of the life of our Lord by monthly 
topics, such as Christ in Miracle, Christ in 
Prayer, etc. The price is fifty cents, with five 
cents extra for postage, and the calendar can 
be obtained at headquarters, 158 West 23a 
Street, New York City. 
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SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR OHIL- 
DREN.* 
NINTH LESSON. THE BIRTH OF JESUS, THE PROM- 
ISED SAVIOUR. 


- BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Soon after Mary’s return from Hebron (see 
last lesson) she took a long journey with Jo- 
seph, her husband. He had to go to his “‘own 
city,’’ that is, to the town where his parents had 
lived, because Czesar Augustus, the ruler of the 
country, had ordered that every one must go 
to “his own city” to be enrolled, that is, to 
have his name, age, etc., written down. The 
town to which Joseph went lay on the slope 
of a hill, about six miles south of Jerusalem. 

Point out Bethlehem on the map. Makethe 
green cloth floor map and build Bethlehem ; 
then mark the journey from Nazareth to Beth- 
lehem with rice kernels (see last lesson). 
Bethlehem was the city of David. One 
thousand years before (refer to Bible-time 
Ladder) David, the shepherd lad, kept his 
flocks in the fields of Bethlehem. It was still 
a shepherd country, and as Mary and Joseph 
drew near the town they probably passed the 
flocks being led to still waters and green pas- 
tures. And perhaps Mary, who knew the Old 
Testament so well (her song shows this), may 
have repeated the beautiful shepherd Psalm 
that David wrote. Jesus called Himself the 
“‘good shepherd.”” Read His words from John 
10: 11-18, and then have the children repeat 
the Twenty-third Psalm together. 

As Bethlehem was such an old town many 
travelers were going there to be enrolled. 
So when Joseph and Mary reached the inn, 
that is, the house where travelers stopped, 
it was crowded full of people. The inn of 
Bethlehem was probably simply a stone build- 
ing of bare rooms built around an open 
square place in the middle called “ the court.” 
There was no roof over the court. (Let the 
children make a representation of the inn 
with the blocks used for the temple, or any 
common blocks will do. If any camels or 
donkeys are left from last Christmas’s Noah’s 
Ark they may be placed in the court. As has 
been said before, children’s imaginations sup- 
ply much.) 

In this:court the donkeys and camels of the 
travelers were kept; -a stone trough or manger 
for the food-of the animals ran around the 
inside of the court. The climate there was 
not cold, and the travelers could make com- 
fortable beds by laying their rugs'and mats 
over the dried grass that was in the court for 
the animals’ food. This is probably the hum- 
ble resting place that Joseph and Mary had 
when they reached the crowded inn after their 
journey from Nazareth. : 

Long, long years before this God gave two 
promises (Mic. 5: 2 and Dan. 9: 25) which 
showed that the most wonderful thing that 
ever happened in the world was to take place 
in Bethlehem, and that the time had come for 
it to happen. But if any of the inany sleeping 
that night in quiet little Bethlehem had ever 
thought of these promises they had no doubt 
forgotten them. But God had not forgotten 


His promises to redeem the world from sin by 


a Saviour whom He should send. God never 
forgets, and God was watching over the sleep- 
ing town, over the silent, shining stars, over 
the shepherds in the fields near by. God was 
watching over all just as He had watched for 
4,000 years. While God watched the whole 
world was waiting in silence for its Saviour 
and did not know it. Give a few earnest 
words toimpress the children with the mighty 
meaning of the birth of the Saviour. They 
know, of course, that this is the wonderful 
event referred to, and then ask them to bow 
their heads and close their eyes reverently 
and think about it a monient in silence. 
Would you not think that God would have 
sent the news of this wonderful thing to the 
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kings and great men of the world first? But 
we learned in our last lesson that God’s 
thoughts are higher than ours. God honors 
men only because they are good (1 Sam. 16:7). 
So it was the shepherds who first heard of the 
wonderful thing that happened in Bethlehem 
that night. Read Luke 2: 8-21. 

We know the shepherds were good men by 
what they did after the message was told to 


‘them. In the first place they believed it with- 


out any doubt. Then they did not even wait 
for daylight to go and see what God had done. 
They said, “Let us go now to Bethlehem,”’ 
and then they did what they said, and they 
went “‘ with haste.’’ 

‘Let us be as ready to do what God tells us 
in His Word, the Bible, and by the whispers 
of His Holy Spirit in our hearts. The shep- 
herds then did two more things that. we ought 
also to do, for the gift of God’s Son was just 


’ as much for us as for the shepherds (verses 17 


and 20). (1) They told others about Jesus ; and 
(2) they thanked and praised God for the gift of 
His Son. What better time than Christmas, 
Christ’s birthday, to thank God for all His 
blessings? By giving a few earnest words 
and repeating John 3: 16 the children can be 
led to offer sentence prayers of thanks. 


THE WISE MEN. 


We have learned of the heavenly messages 
to Zacharias, to Mary, to Joseph and to the 
shepherds. A fifth heavenly message of a dif- 
ferent kind, but leading to the same glad news, 
was sent to some goed and wise men who 
lived in a far away country in the East. 
Years before God’s promise had been given, 
‘There shall come a star out of Jacob,” that 
is, from among Jacob’s people in Judea (Num. 
Perhaps the wise men in the East 
had heard of the promise and were watching 
for the star, for they, no doubt, thought it 
meant a real star. They did not watch in 
vain. Read Matt. 2: 1-12. 

The gifts of the wise men were worth large 
sums of money. They gave the best they 
could to Jesus; they did this to show their 
love. The poor shepherds had no rich gifts to 


offer, but they offered their thanks and praise | 


and ‘love, and they pleased God just as much 
as the wise men did. It is not how much we 
give, but how much we love to give, that pleases 
God. 

How can we give to God? Matt. 25: 31-46 
and Prov. 19: 17 and Mark 16: 15. See les- 
son four on Christmas giving, Noy.16. Read 
and explain the Christmas song printed last 
week. The mother, or teacher, can sing the 
verses and the children sing the chorus. Chil- 
dren who can read can be given copies of the 
verses, So as to Sing them with mother. 

To illustrate this lesson cut out a star and 
the word “‘ Jesus’ from the bottom of a paste- 
board box, and paste over them rose colored 
tissue paper. Darken the room, or wait till 
evening, put a little lamp or a candle in the 
box, place something around the box to keep 
in the light, and the result will be a pretty 
transparency illustrating “a star out of Ja- 
cob” and “a light for them that sit in dark- 
ness.’”? The word “ Jesus” can easily be made 
by cutting out the letters from advertise- 
ments., A star is easily made as follows: put 
a tape line round the top edge of a common 
tumbler; put the tumbler (top edge down) on 
the pasteboard; make five dots an equal dis- 
tance apart around the edge of the tumbler ; 
connect these dots by lines and a perfect, 
five-pointed star is the result. The discovery 
of this simple star rule has been a great help 
at Christmas time. By increasing the size of 
the circle, of course, large stars can be made. 
For symbol gifts with this lesson cut out stars 
from cardboard; call them “ Christmas giving 
stars.”” On one side write, ‘ God’s gift to us. 
John 3: 16”’; on the other side, “‘ How can we 
give to God? Matt. 25: 45.” Teach the verses 
to the children, of course. 
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that sent the spray flying over the 


of mail.’’ 


and the threatening clouds began to 
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THE CANOPY AND PLYMOUTH ROCK 


New England’s Birthplace 


By Clifton 


It was midsummer when 
1020 the Pilgrims left Delft- 

Haven. As autumn was 
drawing to a close, after the long and 
stormy voyage, they found shelter in the 
harbor of Provincetown, on the extreme 
end of Cape Cod. For a month longer, 
while the Mayflower lay at anchor in the 
harbor, parties from the ship explored the 
coast and sought a suitable place for a set- 
tlement. One of these exploring parties 
manned a two-masted sailboat, spoken of as 
a shallop, and followed the irregular 
line of the coast westward and noith- 
ward.- These were the first weeks of 
winter, but the weather was mild, as 
New England winters go. The ther- 
mometer, however, hovered about the 
freezing point and chilling rains and 
snow squalls, were nut infrequent. 
There were days, too, of frusty gales 


little exploring vessel and glazed the 
planks with ice, and the mariners’ 
clothing was often soaked and frozer, 
so that their coats ‘‘ were like to coats 


On Friday, the eighteenth of De- 
cember, the shallop was still cruising 
along the coast. The wind blew more 
and more sharply as the day advanced 


let loose flying mists of mingled snow 
and rain. In the afternoon the rudder 
was torn from its hinges, and serious 
disaster was narrowly averted by 
making a clumsy substitute for it 
with two oars. When the gray shad- 


ows of evening began to gather the 


Johnson, Illustrated from Photographs by the Author 


waves had so increased in size that the 
erippled boat was in great danger. Then 
the master sighted a harbor ahead and 
oidered all sail to be crowded on that they 
might speedily gain its entrance. The com- 
mapd was no sooner obeyed than a sudden 
blast of the gale shattered the main mast 
and brought it, with a tangled mass of 
rope and sails, down on the deck. This so 
disabled the vessel that, had the tide not 
been drifting landward; it would have been 
carried out to sea and completely wrecked. 


THE OLDEST STREET 


As it was, the crew with difficulty made a 
landing on the sandy beach of a little island 
in the harbor mouth, and there stayed and 
kept watch through all the stormy night. 
In the morning they marched about the 
island and made sure it was not inhabited, 
and then decided to continue on it through 
Saturday and Sunday. 

On Monday, the twenty-first, they sounded 
the harbor and found it afforded good an- 
chorage for vessels of large size. The party 
sailed across to the mainland and weut back 
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somewhat intothe country. A little remove 
from the water’s edge rose a steep hill that 
was bare of trees and commanded a wide 
view of all the country round. Along the 
sea base of the hill were ‘‘ many delicate 
‘Springs of as good water as can be drunk,” 
and under its southern borders ran a large 
brook, where the explorers saw many fish 
sporting in the clear current. The stream 
widened and deepened at the point where it 
met the sea, and made an excellent refuge 
for the shallop and small boats. The neigh- 
boring country was clear of trees and had 
plainly been put to recent use for corn land 
by the Indians. The only drawback to the 
‘spot as a place of settlement was that there 
was no supply of wood withina mile, though 
there was plenty of well-grown forest land 
at that distance. On the whole, the ex- 
plorers were well pleased. 

Artists have made many pictures of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, but these usually 
show a lack of familiarity with the region 
pictured and an equal unfamiliarity with 
the records we have of theeyent. The favor- 
ite way is to paint the sky dark and threat- 
ening and the waters dashed into foamy 
crests. Often the coast 
is drawn in wild and 
rocky masses and a few 
astonished Jndians are 
made to stand around as 
onlookeis, while the land 
is buried decp in snow 
and much ice tosses on 
the waves of the harbor.. 
In the foreground, always 
prominent, is the rock on 
which the Pilgrims are 
supposed to have landed. 

I would like to de- 
scribe the landing as IL 
think we may fairly infer 
that. it was from such 
records as have come 
down tous. A light wind 
blew, and the explorers 
in their shallop left the 
island where they had 
spent the two previous 
days and, sounding as 
they went, sailed across 
the harbor directly into the mouth of the 
little creek in the mainland. The stream 
was not frozerover, though the mud along 
shore was stiff with frost, and where mud 
and water met spikes of newly formed ice 
reached out into the current. 

The winter was an open one. There had 
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been light storms 
of snow in days 
preceding that hid 
the landscape in 
their light fleeces, 
but following rains 
or warm suns had 
soon carried them 
off again. The 
fields about were 
bare and brown, 
though even now 
there were tinges 
of green in the 
grasses about the 
springs at the foot 
of the hill. The 
ground was gray 
with frost in the 
early morning and 
in the shadowed 
hollows continued so till noon. The day 
was clear and though the air was keen and 
searching early, it mellowed into a pleasant 
warmth as the sun rose higher and higher. 
From the hilltop the exploring party could 
see a low line of coast in the far southeast 
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that they knew to be Cape Cod. It is prob- 
able that the Indians made the brook a 
fishing place, and they had cleared the land 
surrounding for their corn crops. 

About a mile inland were the gray masses 
of the bare-twigged woods, broken here and 
there with dark patches of evergreens. Some 

of the company 
went thither and 
found the timber 
for the most part 
well grown and 
free from under- 
brush. Nothing 
was seen of the 
savages. 

It will be noted 
that in all this I 
have made no men- 
tion of Plymouth 
Rock. It lies ap- 
parently well 
above the reach of 
high tide, and, in 
a literal sense, it 


able that it was 


ONE OF THE CROOKED PLYMOUTH 


BAY 


. 


seems hardly prob- | 
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on this the Pilgrims first set foot. My own 
impression of the probabilities is that the 
explorers put into the mouth of the little 
creek some distance below. But mud at 
the water’s edge or the turf that grewa little 
back is of, no use as a Jandmark, and, in- 
deed,{this one lone rock 
of ‘the neighborhood is 
the only thing anywhere 
near that will serve in- 
stead. 

In the traditional story 
of the landing a young 
woman named Mary Chil- 
ton is said to have been 
the first of the Pilgrims 
to step on shore at Plym- 
outh. This could hardly 
have been so, for in the 
first party that explored 
the coast in the shallop 
there was no woman, 
Even when the Mayflower 
came to Plymouth, and 
a little party was sent 
ashore to make farther 
exploration, 1t seems un- 
likely that the women 
would have been among 
them. Nor in the severe 
winter storms which fol- 
lowed, when it was sometimes impossible 
for such as had gone ashore to return and 
impossible for those on the ship to send 
them food, would the women have landed. 
It may be that their coming to shore did 
not occur until the men had the first 
habitation well under way. We can fancy 
that the occasion of bringing the wives 
and daughters to the new home was one 
of more importance than any previous 
landing. Very likely it was attended with 
some little ceremony. Perhaps the com- 
pany gathered at the famous rock, that 
being the only permanent landmark in the 
vicinity, and sang a hymn and joined in 
a prayer. Indeed, I think such proceed- 
ings would have been yery pleasing and 
natural. Yet, if we let fancy loose, each 
of us can imagine his own little fairy tale, 
and have it all to suit himself from first 
to last. We may be sure, at any rate, that 
the disembarking, whether attended by. pic- 
turesque features or not, was an important 
event in the eyes of all concerned in it, even 
though the clearest sighted among them 
could not foresee the prominent place it 
would have in the history of the new world. 
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To begin 
at the be- 
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to begin with the rock. 
Thither every traveler 
first bends his steps as 
soon as he reaches the 
town. It is hardly more 
than a five-minutes’ walk 
from the railroad station, 
and with a little inquiry 
the traveler is soon in 
sight of the slender gran- 
ite temple that guards 
this hallowed bit of the 
historic past. 

There are modern sur- 
roundings all about. A 
slick grass terrace 
mounted by a long flight 
of steps 
rises at its back; a long 
wharf with a pavilion at 
its far end stretches out 
into the waters of the 
harbor to the east, and 
within sight are the brick 
walls and high chimneys 
of a large factory. To 
cap the climax they were, 
at the time of our visit, tearing the bottom 
out of the near street to put inasewer. It 
is plain to the traveler that he is several 
centuries removed from the simple times of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The rock itself in its surroundings seems 
like a specimen in a museum—like a perish- 
able something put up on a shelf ina glass 
jar. There lies its exposed upper half on 
the cement floor within the guarding, iron- 
slatted walls of the canopy. The gratings 
on two sides are thrown back and the trav- 
eler is privileged to go inside. He may look 
at the rock, may touch it, stand on it if he 
chooses. It seems to his feeling strange 
that a rock with such a history should lack 
power of speech and should be, as it always 
has been, just a silent and hard piece of 
stone. .The rock is a roughly rounded bowl- 
der about seven feet long and four broad. 
In its substance it is very different from the 
native rocks, and the original syenite ledge 
from which some ancient glaciers brought, 
it must have been as far north as Nova Sco- 
tia or Labrador. Another strange thing is 
that there is no other stone of any size on 
the shore within a mile of this spot. The 
date 1620 is cut boldly in the upper surface 
of the rock; a crack divides it in a diagonal 
line up and down, and asecond erack cuts it 
through on the level of the cement floor. 

In 1774 this whole upper half was carried 
up to the town square, where it remained 
until 1834. In that year it was conveyed 
with great ceremony to the lawn in front of 
Pilgrim Hall, and not till 1880 was it re- 
turned to its original position on the shore. 
Meanwhile the spot was only marked by the 
lower half of the stone, which was buried 
almost from sight by the surrounding soil, 
and the whole region immediately about 
was an unkempt neighborhood of shaky and 
weather-beaten old buildings. 

‘The streets of Plymouth town ramble 
along the shore for several miles, but its 
center is exactly the same as it was when 


massive stone 


the first houses were built in that winter 


nearly three hundred years ago. Town 


Square, where the business blocks gather 
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most thickly, is a continuation of Leyden 
Street, the oldest street in New England. 
It was settled from the shore, just north of 
the little creek, westerly up the steep side 
of the hill. A blue shield on one of the 
houses a few steps from Town Square is Jet- 
tered to the effect that on that spot was 
erected the first ‘house. 

On the crest of the hill the settlers built a 
square log hut that served the double pur- 
pose of a fort and a meeting house. The 
crown of the hill is now a burial place, and 
nowhere in town is there a spot so complete 
in its old-time flavor as this. It has been 
many years since it ceased to be an interring 
place for the community, and nearly all the 
stones are of antique slate and sandstone, 
with quaint lettering and designs on their 
graven fronts. The paths are pleasantly 
natural in their irregular wanderings and 
the tree growths have the willful scattering 
that nature gives, and not the artificial for- 
mality that the landscape gardener is so apt 
to impart.. But most notable of all is the 
downlook on the roofs and towers of the 
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town and the charming 
‘view far off across the 
eastern seas. 

It was a breezy au- 
tumn day when I was 
there, and, beyond the 
slender arm of sand that 
stretches three miles 
northward from the 
south shore across tbe 
harbor, I could see lines 
of white crested waves 
breaking along its beach. 
Within the bar the waters 
were cut up with choppy 
waves of a deep blue. 
Southward a wooded 
headland reaches out 
into the sea that was 
completely clothed with 

_the purple and red au 
tumn foliage of a forest 
of oak. In the north, 
across the harbor, is a 
hill, where a tall column 
rises on the acres once 
owned by the Pilgrim 
captain, Miles Standish. 
More easterly several 
rocky points and islands 
break the horizon line, and here and there 
looms the white tower of a lighthouse. 

The paths in the cemetery were well trod- 
den and. I met there many groups of school 
children passing through. Under a beech 
tree, near the grave of Governor Bradford, 
one knot of youngsters was playing a game. 


They. were pitching cards into a circle 


scratched in the hard-packed earth of the 
path, and the cards these sons of the Pil- 
grims were using were cigarette cards! It 
was enough to make their ancestors rise 
from their graves to administer punishment 
and a stern rebuke. 

The oldest stones in the cemetery are 
hardly more than two hundred years of age. 
Indeed, the graves of the earliest settlers 
had no permanent marking, for the reason 
that stones had at that time to be brought 
from the mother country and were a luxury 
the settlers were too poor to afford. The 
first burial place was on the terrace just 
above Plymouth Rock. 

The old towns along the coast have this 
peculiarity as compared with places more 
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inland——the houses 
stand snug along: the 
walks of the narrow 
streets which were 
first built on just as 
did those of the gcn- 
erations of the found- 
ers. The gambrel 
roofs and the ancient 
fronts that crowd 
along these crooked 
ways make a strange 
impression. This and 
the massive chim- 
neys suggest that the 
life of the people is 
as old-fashioned as 
that of a century ago. 

But in Plymouth 
there’ is no chance 
for the old-time feel- 
ing to get complete 
possession , of the 
traveler. Always 
within sight is some- 
thing distinctly modern, and in the town’s 
most ancient ways comparatively recent 
dwellings have elbowed a place for them- 
selves. 

The oldest house in town is about a mile 
south of Town Square. Itis a‘ low-browed 
farmhouse, with shingled sides and a long 
back roof, on a hill that overlooks the sea. 
Several old apple trees shadow it, and, un- 
like most Plymouth houses, it has a gener- 
ous yard before its door where a flock of 
chickens picks about among the ragged 
grass growths when the weather favors. 

A sidewalk acquaintance, who had _ his 
arms hung full of milk cans, pointed out this 
place to me, and J continued down the road 
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=DIGGING FOR CLAMS ON THE: BEACH 


in his company. He said he was born and 
brought up right in Plymouth. I asked 
the man what land it was I could see along 
the eastern horizon. He said there was no 
land in that direction. ‘It looks like a 


* little thin strip of land all along off there,” 


he said, ‘‘and you always see it on such 
days as these. I don’t know what it is 
makes it. We call it the loom. But off 
more to the south there, when it’s clear, 
you c’n see Provincetown.”’ 

I went on until I reached the sandy bar 
that stretches up the harbor. Little grows 
amongst its drifting dunes save patches of 
coarse grass. The east wind drove the great 
waves far up on the hard-packed beach, 
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On my way back 
to the town I made 
a detour into the 
fields that bordered 
the harbor. Here 
were soggy pastures 
where little groups 
of cattle were feed- 
ing. Inthe channels 
of the brooks were 
a number of sail- 
boats, 
and halt stranded. 
On the mud _ flats, 
left bare by the tide, 
a man was wander- 
ing around with a 
heavy bucket, which 
he now and then 
set down while he 
clawed np the black 
earth with a short, 
pronged hook im a 
search for clams. 

Wherever I went 
this November day I was never out of sight 
of the thickly settled village, whose streets 
were crowded with comfortable homes; yet 
the landscape everywhere had a touch of 
the deserted and desolate, and among the 
inhabitants was an air of preparation for 
winter. 

When | imagined the situation as it was 
at the time the Pilgrims built their log huts 
on these bleak hills, and remembered that 
death claimed half their number that first 
winter, and yet when spring came and the 
Mayflower returned to England not one 
went back, it seemed to me that the Pil- 
grims ceuld rightly be numbered among the 
world’s bravest heroes, 


bare masted 


‘hearts. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Dec. 24-30. No True Christmas With- 
out Christ. 2 Cor. 1: 3-5; Eph. 3: 14-19; 
1 John 4: 7-10. 


—— 


YP8. 6 FE. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Dec. 31-Jan.6. The Closeof the Year. 
What God Has Done. What He Will Do. 
Ps. 115: 11-18; 73: 23, 24. 

Looking back over a given period of time 
our thought is apt to concern itself first with 
what we have done or tried to do. We do not 
think so much as the Psalmists used to of what 
God has done or is doing. Self first, then God, 
if there be room or time—this is the order con- 
genial to the natural man. But the mind that 
dwells upon divine things puts self in the 
background and gives God the first place. 
How, indeed, can one have courage to review 
the pathway of another year, recount its mis- 
takes and failures and sum up the meager 
spiritual results, unless he has first considered 
what God has accomplished in the multiform 


ways of His working? If once we grasp the_ 


idea that all through the past year Almighty 
God has been acting upon the hearts of men 
and in the affairs of the world, that, despite 
what we have failed to do or have done amiss, 
His own cause has been moving forward glori- 
ously, then this thought may fill us with joy 
and hope, unless we are so small and jealous 
that we are not willing to have God’s work go 
onexcept we doit. But for every right-minded 
person there must be some comfort in this idea. 
We may have made a miserable botch of this 
thing or that, but how smoothly, how noise- 
Jessly, how beautifully, plans and purposes of 
the living, working God are realizing them- 
selves in the world. 

If thereis any delay, any apparent friction, 
it 18s not God’s fault. If we will be honest we 
must admit that, considering the obstacles 
with which God has to contend, His cause ad- 
vances with wonderful rapidity. Resisting 
Him are the powers of this world, the spirit 
that now worketh in the children of disobedi- 
ence. Leagued against Him, too, are the per- 
verseness and the indifference of our own 
Whatever God may or may not have 
done for us this past year, He has certainly 
done all that He could be expected to do in 
view of the material with which He has to work. 

If we look at His mercies one by one, while 
He has done much for us in the startling and 
eventful experiences of the year, we shall see 
in the ordering of our lives, day by day, the 
evidence of His presence and interest. A 
parent’s love is testified not more by the 
special gifts which he bestows than by the 
ceaseless outflow of his love. It is the mer- 
cies that are new every morning, fresh every 
evening and repeated every moment which 
assure us that God never withdraws for an 
instant His watch over us. 

What God has done is but the faint prophecy 
of what He will do. The only limitations to 
His activity in our behalf will arise from our 
own unwillingness to co-operate with Him. 
Let us go forward then, rejoicing in a living 
and working God. ‘All the gods of the peo- 
ples are idols, but the Lord made the heavens.” 
We worship no lifeless divinity. Let us plan 


_ to do all we can ourselves this coming year, 


and all we can do for Christ, but let us desire 
more earnestly than ever before to have God 
working in us and for us. 

Parellel verses: 1 Sam. 7: 12; Ps. 33: 20; 46: 
1; Phil. 4: 19; 2 Cor. 12: 9; John 15: 5; Heb. 
4: 16, 


ee a 

Present justice is in our power, but of future 
justice we have no security; let me pursue 
those things which are good and just at pres- 
ent, and leave futurity to divine Providence. 
—Bacon. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
POSTAL SERVICE IN REMOTE MISSIONARY LANDS. 


Nothing more vividly illustrates the march 
of civilization in hitherto neglected parts of 
the world than the growth of postal facilities. 
Every such advance step exerts an inestimable 
influence upon our missionaries and evan- 
gelical work. It is not a small thing that 
railroads, telegraphs and excellent postal 
service make frequent communication with 
civilized regions possible to our missionaries, 
bringing them in touch with the great Chris- 
tian world from which they are isolated. The 
sense of exile which the missionary to Africa, 
in particular, experienced formerly is today in 
large part lessened. 

It is an interesting fact that all those parts 
of equatorial Africa, where the great explorers 
won their reputation, are now embraced in 
the Postal Union. [It costs no more today to 
send a letter or a newspaper far toward the 


head waters of the Congo, or the great lakes . 


in the heart of Africa, than to mail them from 
New York City to Liverpool or St. Petersburg. 
It costs no more to send mail to the far- 
thest parts of Siberia, or to scores of Pacific 
islands, which a few years ago did not contain 
a single white resident, than to Paris. This 
is due to the efficiency and continual develop- 
ment of the Postal Union. 

The only large area in Africa not included 
in the union is the Sahara Desert and the Sou- 
dan. The King of Abyssinia has not yet ap- 
plied for admission, but he evidently approves 
of postal facilities, for when the steamers touch 
at the coast towns connected with his capital 
by caravan routes they never fail to find a 
royal valise for the king’s mail. The isolated 
upper Congo stations, about seventy-five in 
number, have most of the conveniences of mod- 
ern post offices. The people affix neat postage 
stamps of the Congo Free State to their let- 
ters and may procure money orders. The 
great disadvantage, however, is the irregu- 
larity of the mails. Four new steamer lines 
have been put on African routes. That coun- 
try has now over 6,000 miles of railroads, which 
year by year are being extended toward the 
interior thus reducing by many weeks the 
length of the slow and wearisome journeys. 

A missionary in West Central Africa writes 
of this matter in the Missionary Review: “ Our 
mails are more frequent. This is not a small 
item. I have stood with men around the once 
in six weeks mail bag. How much of joy or 
sorrow it represented to them! How much of 
intense longing for the love and comfort from 
hearts thousands of miles away! I have seen 
men turn away in tears when that mail held 
no missive of affection and sympathy for them. 
Our African stations now receive mails thrice 
a month. Even our interior stations obtain 
with some regularity monthly mails.” 

Thus, little by little, the Postal Union serv- 
ice is reaching around the globe. China and 
Corea are the only densely populated coun- 
tries which still remain outside, and even in 
these countries certain foreign ports are within 
the limits of the union. The most inaccessi- 
ble Mohammedan communities may be reached 
through the mails and probably the postal 
service will be an important agency in break- 
ing down the barriers which remain. Even 
the Arctic regions’ are being brought near to 
us in this way. Contrast this excellent posta] 
service of today with the infrequent oppor- 
tunities which Judson, Mills and the other 
pioneer missionaries had of hearing from 
America! 

THE WORLD AROUND. 


The demand of the people of Uganda for 
Bibles is so great that the Roman Catholic 


‘mission has been influenced by it in a remark- 


able way. Bishop Hirth of the Roman Cath- 
olic mission writes as follows: ‘‘ After much 
hesitation I have concluded that it is neces- 
sary for us also to print the, New-Testament, 
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which the Protestants are spreading every- 
where. The chief reason is that we cannot 
prevent our people from reading it. Weare, 
therefore, preparing an edition with notes 
drawn from the Holy Fathers.” It is in part 
due to the influence of the English mission 
that this state of affairs prevails, but the 
Catholics deserve credit for this notable in- 
stance of liberality. Additional testimony to 
he eagerness of the natives for the Scriptures 
is given by the fact that last summer eighty- 
nine boxes, containing thousands of volumes, 
were sent from London. Thecost of printing, 
packing and sending to the African coast was 
met by the Bible society, but the charges for 
transportation to Uganda were paid by the 
Uganda Mission, and the books met with such 
a demand that the sale had to be regulated by 
the strictest rules. 


The surprising statement is now made on 
good authority that the Bible heads the list of 
books sold in Italy. Rev. Alexander Robert- 
son of Venice sends some significant facts in 
regard to a new development in the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures in that country. Signor 
Sonzogno, editor of the Secolo newspaper, 
has recently sent out from his press in Milan 
an illustrated family Bible, bearing the im- 
primatur of the Pope. The enterprise has met 
with wonderful success, not only in the large 
cities but in the towns and yillages, and 
among the clergy as well as the laity. Ina 
short time the first edition of 50,000 copies has 
been exhausted, and another is in course of 
preparation. In this way $100,000 have been 
expended by the Italian people for family 
Bibles. This publication marks a new epoch 
in the history of the Bible in Italy. Formerly 
it was regarded as a foreign and distinctively 
Protestant book, but the Secolo edition has 
disarmed prejudice. Now, for the first time, 
it is published and sold by Italians who are 
Catholics and recognized as a native Italian 
Bible. Mr. Robertson says that in the arsenal 
in Venice, during the midday rest, the work- 
men are often seen reading the Secolo Bible. 


Africa is to have a new and strange kind of 
a missionary in the person of a bright young 
American woman, Dr. Jennie Taylor, who has 
gone out to practice dentistry among the peo- 
ple in the dark continent. Having learned 
from her uncle, Bishop William Taylor, how 
much the missionaries in Liberia, along the 
Congo and down the western coast, need a 
dentist, she volunteered for the work, and be- 
gan to study dentistry. Toothbrushes and 
dentists are not plentiful in Africa, as there is 
but one practitioner in all that vast region. 
This enterprising young woman had previ- 
ously received a medical degree and seen a 
year’s service as resident physician in a Phila- 
delphia hospital. Dr. Taylor sailed with her 
uncle for Africa afew daysago. Hereis a case 
of practical Christianity and the broader de- 
velopment of woman’s sphere. 


Mashonaland and the surrounding region is 
coming to be known as the land of King Solo- 
mon’s mines, for scholars are of the opinion 
that the gold of Ophir came from that part of 
Africa. Gold mines which show evidences of 
having been worked centuries ago have been 
discovered, and the country continues to yield 
interesting remains of an ancient civilization. 
We read in the Old Testament that King Sol- 
omon made a navy of ships and Hiram sent 
his servants with the servants of Solomon, 
and they came to Ophir and fetched thence 
gold and precious stones. Now several fresh 
ruins have been found which are no doubt of 
Semitic origin. It is supposed that the Phoeni- 
cians were attracted to the region by the pre- 
cious stones, and that they did not simply visit 
the place but some of them went to dwell 
there. Mr. Robert Swan has found several 
little sun images of terra cotta. Thus in one 
way and another the attention of the world is 
being attracted to this part of Africa, 


CONVERSATION OORNER. 
» EAR CORNERERS: Excla- 
aN mation points will 
mingle with your in- 
terrogation points as 
} you see, so soon after 
} the sad loss of the ill- 
j fated Alphabet, this 
new yacht, with the 
redoubtable old cap- 
tain in the stern, firmly 
Premera grasping the helm and 
keeping a sharp lookout for the strange 
looking reefs which either nature or the 
artist has left dangerously near his course. 
Some of the boys will, perhaps, recognize 
the craft. ‘‘Why, it is the Valky'rie!” 
‘‘There is the old spinnaker!” ‘‘ Yes,” 
says another, ‘‘and the jib tops’] abaft of it 
and the club tops’! over the mains’1!”’ ‘‘And 
the D, so nicely made out of a rope, stands 
for Lord Dunraven!’’ ‘‘But how did the 
old man gether?” ‘* Whereisshe bound?’”? 
““Why—what”— Avast there, lubbers, and 
I will tell you all I know about it. 

You remember that last week we called 
upon D. F. for full information in regard to 
the wreck of the Alphabet—as the United 
States Senate has just done in the matter 
of the Hawaiian mystery! I took the ‘res- 
olution’’ to him and found him unexpect- 
edly courteous and communicative, dilating 
especially upen the gunning and fishing at 
his summer home on the North River. I 
will condense the substance of what he said 
in my own words. Of course you under- 
stand that I have not seen the Captain 
myself and have to depend entirely upon 
this testimony of the Foreman. But I like 
to think he tried to ‘‘tell the whole truth.”’ 

The old man’s Thanksgiving Day at the 
shore was a strange one. He did not ex- 
plain his long absence, but admitted that 
he did go to the World’s Fair, did return 
to Vancouver by the Northern Pacific, and 
did touch at Honolulu, although somewhat 
out of his course, to lay in supplies of hard 
bread and to see if there was anything he 
could do for the provisional government. 
What he did or what he saw there he would 
not divulge—he had evidently been put 
under a ban of strict secrecy. He had a 
nice run around Cape Horn—or, rather, 
having a fine westerly breeze, through the 
Straits of -Magellan—and up the South 
American coast, sighting Rio as he passed, 
but with his double-barreled shotgun in 
hand in case of an attack from either Mello 
- or Peixotto. What befell him afterwards 
in the long interval before his arrival on 
the Marshfield sandbar remains a mystery, 
for at that point in his narration he asked 
D. F. to show him the town. D. F. knew of 
nothing to see, but offered his boat, which 
was hauled up for the winter. 

This was launched and the sail hoisted. 
Captain M. took the tiller and steered down 
the river, seeming to know every turn and 
snag in it. When they reached the mouth 
of the First Hegring Branch, instead of 
running down to the sea, as D. F. expected, 
the Captain ordered the sail down and ran 
up the Branch on the rising tide almost to 
a small mill pond and there landed. ‘The 
Foreman then proposed to visit the ‘Old 
Oaken Bucket’? homestead, which was near 
by. Mr. and Mrs. Northey, who live there, 
received them very courteously and allowed 
them to drink from ‘the moss-covered 
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bucket that hangs in the well.”’ 
tain repeated the lines: 


How dear to this heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood 

When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 
wood 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew— 


He stopped there, but, recovering himself, 
said: ‘‘D. F., I drank out of this well with 


The Cap- 


Sam Woodworth when we were boys, long’ 


before he wrote that poetry—let’s go.” 

They sailed down the Herring Branch 
and North River to its confluence with 
South River. Between the two rivers, over- 
looking the ocean, was the old Peregrine 
White homestead—this was in Marshfield— 
where the Captain showed D. F. the exact 
site of the famous apple tree planted by the 
first Pilgrim child, a piece of which is 
among the curiosities of the Congregational 
Library. When they returned to the boat 
they discovered on the South River bank 
(at the foot of a sightly hill with a fine old 
residence on its summit) the wreck of our 
Corner boat, broken into pieces—D. F. says 
exactly twenty-six of them! 'The board con- 
taining her name, ALPHABRT, the Captain 
gave to D. F. for preservation. 

Sailing up the South River as far as they 
could they left their boat and continued on 
foot, the captain leading the way, sometimes 
by road, sometimes over the fields. They 
passed the site of Daniel Webster’s former 
residence, and then, passing into Duxbury, 
visited the ancient homes of John Alden 
near Eagle-tree Pond and of Myles Standish 
at the foot of Captain's Hill. They parted 
beside the monument of Standish on the top 
of the hill. Pointing down to a quiet little 
cove, which he called The Nook, the captain 
said: ‘‘D. F., that is the Valkyrie lying 
here. Tell Mr. Martin I shall not sail till 
after Forefathers’ Day. I will take your 
boat home. Now I am going down to the 
telegraph office [you know the French cable 
lands in Duxbury] to send a message to Mr. 
Dunraven. Good-by.’”? The foreman hur- 
ried off to take the last train to Boston, and 
thus the mystery about our captain is not 
solved. But I think I have a clue to it. 

NEWBovRY, VT. 


Dear Mr. Martin : Can you tell where a poem 
written by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps soon after 
the death of her father, and referring to him, 
was published? Did Longfellow write a poem 
about ‘‘home-keeping hearts the happiest ’’? 
If so, where can it be found? bog ae a 


Mrs. Ward sent this reply to the question: 


I never wrote any poem about my father 
after his death. In the volume, Songs of the 
Silent World, published years ago, occur tavo 
stanzas addressed ‘‘ To My Father.” 


F, E. P. doubtless had in mind the beauti- 
ful ‘‘ Christmas Prayer” in the Independent, 
Dec. 18, 1890, a few weeks after the death 
of Professor Phelps, referring to bereaved 
homes. 


METHUEN, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Papa has been telling me 
about the stars and I want to know more 
about them. What books are there about 
stars, and prices? I want a simple book, for 
Iam not eight years’old. Cart N. 


A little book, How to Find the Stars, is 
the best for that purpose (Heath & Co., 15 
cents).’ You remember how the Corner boy 
on the hills shouted last year when he got 
it! Ball’s Star Land (Ginn & Co., $1.00) I 
have mentioned before, and so has a Home 
article lately. That is ‘‘simple’’ and good. 
Next Sunday you will learn about the Star of 
Bethlehem. A Merry Christmas to you, Carl, 
and all the rest. Mr, MARTIN, 
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Can You Cooke 


It is a science to prepare food 
properly. We have a book con- 
taining 400 recipes prepared by 
well known authorities. We mail 
it free to anyone sending us stamp 
and address. This book naturally 
tells about the merits of 


velands 


Baking Powder 


and how to use it, but this does not 
affect the recipes. They speak for 
themselves and cost you nothing. 
Having looked over the book you 
will understand us better, and, hav- 
ing studied it, 


You Can Cook. _ 


Our cook book mailed free on receipt of stamp 
and address. Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 


8 & 83 Fulton Street New York. 


You Have 
To Do 


when you make a Cake with 


Lang’s Readymade Chocolate Icing 
isto warm the icing and pour it 
over the cake. It is prepared with 
the most scrupulous care from our 
exclusive recipe, and is better 
than can possibly be made from 
cook-book directions. There is no 
waste ; no trouble; little expense. 
Your cake is sure to be a credit to 
you. Try it. 

Price 25c, per lb. can. At all Grocers, 


Lang Chocolate Co., Philada., Pa. 


Finest Cocoa and Chocolate Makers, 
Of 


THE JUDCES «x. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 


BREAKFAST COCOA,... . 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . . 


Vanilla Chocolate, . ... e 


German Sweet Chocolate, . . 


Cocoa Butter.) . 2 ss een ce 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist, 


- 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MEMORIALS OF MOLTKE. 


_ Two more interesting volumes have been 
added to those which the Harpers already 
have brought out about the great German 
strategist. In these are collected certain 
Essays, Speeches and Memoirs, the first vol- 
ume containing the essays and the latter 
the speeches and memoirs. Most of the 
essays are upon political or military topics 
and the few others are written from the 
point of view of a statesman and a soldier. 
They are on such subjects as Holland and 
Belgium in their Mutual Relations with 
Each. Other since their Separation under 
Philip II. until their Reunion under Wil- 
liam I,, The Western Boundary, Consider- 
ations in the Choice of Railway Routes, 
The Country and People of the Kurds, etc. 

The speeches include drafts of a few never 
made although carefully prepared. Most of 
them, however, were uttered and must 
have made a deep impression. 
very few—only forty-one in a service of 
twenty-one years in the Reichstag, and three 
others in the Upper House—but they are 
calm and weighty, temperate and fair, and 
singularly terse and effective. One can 
easily realize to himself the stillness which 
parliament is said to have maintained while 
Moltke was on his feet. Political and 
military subjects of course inspired him 
most often, and some of his speeches are of 
more than temporary value. 

To most readers the third division of the 
work, the Memoirs, will be of chief in- 
terest. This portion is composed of contri- 
butions by various relatives and friends. 
It shows the simple, almost childlike na- 
ture of the man, and reveals delightfully 
something of his habits of life and many 
of his characteristics. His greatness was 
evident to all who knew him well, yet he 
was one of the most unostentatious men 
who ever lived, to whom fuss and ceremony 
were tedious. These friendly tributes throw 
light upon all sides of his nature and the 
work closes with the sermon, or short 
address, at his funeral and Prof. Ernst 
Curtius’s memorial speech before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin. [$5.00.] 


RELIGIOUS. 


The late Rev. T. G. Rooke, president of 
Rawdon College, near Leeds, in England, 
was not much known in this country, unless 
among the Baptists to which body he be- 
longed. He appears to have been a man of 
rare character and ability and. to have im- 
pressed his students deeply, although he 
was not, and probably never cared to be- 
come, famous. Two of his students have 
edited a volume of his lectures, Inspiration 
and Other Lectures [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Imported. $3.00]. The book is in three 
divisions, one of which includes lectures on 
Psychology, one on The Authority of Scrip- 
ture and Inspiration, and a third on Pas- 
toral Theology. We find in the substance 
of them nothing specially unfamiliar vut 
there are in their manner a simplicity, a 
‘directness, a wholesome discretion and 
a manly practicalness which we like very 
much, American students, as well as Eng- 
~ lish, will be likely to value it. 

The trustees of the Lightfoot Fund have 
issued a volume, called Biblical Essays 


-valuable though they are. 


They are- 
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[Macmillan & Co. $3.00], containing a 
number of papers by the late Dr. Lightfoot, 
Bishop of Durham, the founder of the fund. 
It contains twelve essays, of considerably 
varying lengths, of which several have been 
published already. The remainder, although 
well edited, is but a collection of fragments, 
That is, its pa- 
pers are based upon, and are hardly more 
than, the outlines which he left and which 
had he lived, he meant to fill out and elabo- 
rate into treatises. His topics are such as 
these—Internal Evidence for the Authentic- 
ity and Genuineness of St. John’s Gespel, 
External Evidence for the Same, St. Paul’s 
Preparation for the Ministry, The Churches 
of Macedonia, The Structure and Destina- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans, The Date 
of the Pastoral Epistles, St. Paul’s History 
after the Close of the Acts, etc. These top- 
ics are handled with a rich and masterly 
scholarship which makes itself evident in 
spite of the limitations which have ham- 
pered the editors. It is, of course, a book 
for Biblical experts rather than for ordinary 
readers. 

Fourteen sermons by Rey. David Gregg, 
D. D., formerly of Park Street Church in 
this city and now Dr. Cuyler’s successor in 
Brooklyn, form a volume entitled Our Best 
Moods, Soliloquies, and Other Discourses 
[E. B. Treat. $1.25]. They are vigorous 
and suggestive in respect to thought and 
earnest in manner, They are well adapted 
to practical service.— The Holy Waiting 
[Hunt & Eaton. 50 cents], by Bishop J. H. 
Vincent, is a helpful little handbook for 
personal spiritual use, It is bound and 
printed prettily and in several different 
styles and should be popular among young 
Christians. Luther’s Table Talk [Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. 75 cents], is out again in 
a new, neat, compact and very attractive 
little edition. It is a book which brings 
Luther so close to the reader that it never 
will cease to be in demand, and this issue is 
admirably suited to please the public.— 
A Child’s Religion [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Imported. 80 cents], by the author of Je- 
sus, the Carpenter of Nazareth, states simply 
and naturally the essentials of Christianity 
with due regard to the limited understand- 
ing of children. It is well suited to its pur- 
pose and will do real good. But why it 
should cost eighty cents in America when it 
only costs two shillings—about fifty cents— 
in England we do not understand. 


POETICAL, 


Mrs. Margaret Deland’s volume of poems, 
The Old Garden and Other Verses [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
originally in 1887. Since then Mrs. Deland’s 
stories have won her so many additional 
friends that her verses will receive a much 
wider greeting than at first. Many were 
suggested by flowers or other features of 
the world of nature. Some deal with the 
deeper meanings of life, many being love- 
songs, and there are charming verses for chil- 
dren. Certain of the verses recall those of 
the English poets of three centuries ago, and 
all are simple, strong and musical. Some 
persons may find the Gothic type of the book 
a little hard to be read but it is very hand- 
some. The covers are as odd as they are 
attractive and are the work of Walter Crane 
who has decorated the volume in colors with 
an appropriateness, a lavishness and a deli- 
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cate grace which no one can comprehend 
without examining the volume. It ought 
to be one of the chief favorites of the season. 

Bliss Carman’s name is associated with 
various poetical moods and different kinds 
of verse. In Low Tide on Grand Pré [C. L. 
Webster & Co. $1.00] he has collected a 
number of his poems having a general simi- 
larity of tone. They are interpretations of 
personal character and feeling in the light 
of the suggestions of nature and appeal to 
thoughtful minds with much foree.——An- 
other book of verse and an. old friend to 
some is Mary Howitt’s Sketches of Natural 
History or Songs of Animal Life [T. Nelson 
& Sons. $1.00], with illustrations by H. 
Giacomelli. It came out first twenty-one 
years since and it describes animals and 
birds, their homes, habits, etc., in flowing 
rhymes such as children especially like. 


‘Mrs. Mary D. Brine has told The Story of 


Aunt Patience [E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50] 
in pleasant verse. It is a story of the New 
England or some similar shore, a story of 
homely but appealing life and of love and 
trouble and final gladness. It is illustrated 
freely and well and makes a holiday gift 
which many will prize both for its pretty 
looks and for the humanity of its contents. 


STORIES, 


John Strange Winter has accustomed her 
public to very light but very readable novels 
from her pen. Butin The Sout of a Bishop 
[J. Selwyn Tait & Sons. $1.25], her latest 
book, she has dealt with one of the gravest 
of themes yet without becoming the less 
readable. We will not spoil the reader’s 
gratification by detailing the plot but will 
merely say that the book is an earnest plea 
for the abolition from the formulas of the 
Church of England of certain articles which 
few, if any, persons continue to believe, and, 
in general, for honesty in religious profes- 
sion. The mental condition of one who 
longs to believe what is commonly professed 
yet cannot is portrayed with realistic power. 
The story is as sad as it is engrossing. The 
bishop is the weakest of its characters. A 
man of his alleged experience need not, and 
probably would not, have pursued the course 
described. But he is a most attractive man 
and the book will be read and discussed 
with unusual zest. 

Several more well known novels are out 
in new editions. The Harpers’ edition of 
Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth 
[$8.00] stands in the forefront of the exquisite 
holiday books of the season. It is printed 
and bound in the finest taste and W. M. John- 
son has illustrated it with pictures—one in 
each two pages—which are as admirable for 
execution as they are for the perfection with 
which they reproduce the sentiment of the 
text. They are a source of perpetual and 
constantly. increasing enjoyment as one 
reads. We recommend all who are looking 
for a holiday gift in the line of this book 
not to purchase any other until they have 
examined it. How it could be rendered 
more attractive would be difficult to indi- 
cate. Its two volumes are sold in a neat box. 

Elizabeth Sheppard probably is known 
best as the author of Charles Auchester and 
Counterparts but her Rwmowr [A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $2.50] used to be popular also. 
It also is somewhat of a musical story and 
it has the same poetic quality which the 
author’s more widely known writings ex- 


ao 


hibit. Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford has 
furnished for this edition a sympathetic in- 
troduction as well as notes.——The J. B. 
Lippincott Co. has issued an attractive new 
edition of Elizabeth Wetherell’s Queechy 
[$1.00]. It deserves its popularity for it is 
a good example of a certain kind of story. 
Doubtless it will continue long in demand. 

In The Curb of Honor [Anglo-American 
Publishing Co. $1.00], by M. Betham-Kd- 
wards, the author’s pen has faltered here 
and there. Situations are assumed without 
the essential explanations so that the reader 
is a little confused nowand then. Whether 
the reader will indorse the author’s posi- 
tion as to the point of honor raised also is 
questionable. But the story has some in- 
terest. Its scene is in the Pyrenees and 
the actors are Englisb. Fletcher Batters- 
hall has written, in A Daughter of the World 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], a peculiar story, 
which certainly has some originality but 
the novel features of which are the least 
agreeable. It is too extravagant and im- 
probable to hold willing attention yet por- 
tions of it are well written and exhibit con- 
siderable knowledge of human nature.—— 
A comedy of errors indeed is found in Mr. 
J. S. Wood’s A Coign of Vantage [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00]. It is a bright and 
amusing narrative of tourist experiences in 
Switzerland with a love story in addition. 
There are some capital representations of 
certain types of character. 

Here is a combination story, Seven Christ- 
mas Eves [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00], to 
which B. L. Farjeon, Florence Marryatt, 
G. M. Fenn, Mrs. Campbell Praed, J. H. 
McCarthy and others have contributed a 
_ chapter apiece. The whole forms a pleasant 
and suggestive story of the rise of deserving 
persons from poverty and degradation to 
influence and honor by loyalty to noble 
aims. Itis full of real interest.—The Log of 
a Sky-Pilot [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50], 
by Rev. T. S. Treanor, is not. a novel but 
much better worth reading than most novels. 
It describes his work as a chaplain te sea- 
men upon vessels in the Downs, that portion 
of the English Channel in which lie the 
dangerous Goodwin Sands. Mr. Treanor 
tells modestly yet vividly many of his ex- 
periences, some of which are very exciting, 
and the book will do much to kindle and 
maintain syrapathy for sailors and for such 
noble efforts to help them bodily and spir- 
itually as his. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney has taken her 
popular heroine abroad tostudy artand Witch 
Winnie in Paris or The King’s Daughters 
Abroad [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50] describes 
what a good time they had, their adventures, 
the kindness shown them by French artists, 
and certain love affairs. Mr. J. W. Champ- 
ney has illustrated the book in his graceful 
manner and it makes a handsome appear- 
ance,— Oliver Optic concludes his. The 
Blue and the Gray series with a sixth vol- 
ume, A Victorious Union [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50]. The author aims to cultivate patri- 
otism in his readers and his chosen field 
affords ample materials of which his ex 
-uberant imagination and energetic pen make 
easy and entertaining use.——The Harpers 
send us The Mate of the ‘‘ Mary Ann” 
[$1.25], by Sophie Swett, a lively story for 
children, of uncommon interest and con- 
taining an unusual type of child character. 

Two more stories have come from Evelyn 
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One is Maud Melville’s Mar- 
riage [T. Nelson & Sons. $1.25], a tale of 
the seventeenth century. It is based partly 
upon family records and abounds in inci- 
dents besides being written with spirit and 
it makes a striking picture of the people 
and the times described. The other is In 
the Days of Chivalry [T. Nelson & Sons. 
$1.75] a tale of the time of the Black Prince. 
It is exciting and even tragic yet whole- 
some, manly and ennobling. It is exceed- 
ngly interesting and of some value as sug- 
gesting the manner of life of ancient times. 
All young people will relish it especially. 
——The Bailiff of Tewkesbury [A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $1.00] is by C. E. D. Phelps and 
Leigh North and it deals with the youth of 
Shakespeare and the adventures and loves 
of certain of his contemporaries. 
pleasant impression of Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlcote and is a spirited and entertaining 
narrative throughout. 

If the whole of Ouida’s literary work were 
as simple, sweet and strong in matter and 
as graceful and even musical in style as her 
new book, A Dog of Flanders and Other 
Stories [J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50] her 
reputation as an author would be different 
and more satisfying without being any the 
less extensive. She proves herself here a 
model story-teller. There is an undertone 
of sadness in these charming tales but it 
does not diminish their winsomeness.—— 
An unpleasant contrast is afforded if one 
happens to take up next such a book as 
W. L. Alden’s Told by the Colonel [J. Selwyn 
Tait & Sons. $1.25] and, quite by itself and 
apart from contrasts, the contents of the 
volume would seem hardly worth being 
published. Their prominent characteristicis 
an exaggerated humor which is not far from 
coarseness and rarely rises to the level of re- 
fined wit. Olive Schreiner’s Dream Life 
and Real Life [Roberts Bros. 60 cents] in- 
cludes this and two other very short stories, 
each of the three being pathetic and effect- 
ive, and illustrating the author’s undeniable 
power as a crude sketch sometimes reveals 
an artist’s ability. The book can be read 
through in a few minutes but it leaves dis- 
tinct impressions. 

Another tale of English people and their 
doings, illustrating philanthropy, forgive- 
ness of injuries and other good things, is 
Lady Dunboyne’s Fritz and His Friends 
[E. & J. B. Young & Co. 80 cents]. It is 
intended for the Sunday school library and 
is well adapted to its object.——Jem’s Wife 
[T. Nelson & Sons. 50 cents], by the author 
of Granny, is a somewhat similar story but 
shorter and revealing more of the tempta- 
tions of the London poor. 


Everett-Green. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hon. L. E. Chittenden, in An Unknown 
Heroine [Richmond, Croscup & Co. $1.50], 
has described the noble humanity of a 
Southern woman in the War of the Rebel- 
lion toward a _,Northern officer and the 
singular and fortunate results. How is it 
that this story never has been made public 
before? The world would have been the bet 
terforit. Itisa tale of heroism unsurpassed 
on the whole, we firmly believe, by any 
other in the long annals of war, and the 
object of the heroine’s care was as brave 
and almost as remarkable as she. Not the 
least enjoyable feature of the story is the 
revelation which it gives of the humane, 
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sympathetic and even enthusiastic side of 
Secretary Stanton’s character and of other 
government officials, astherule. The reader 
wants to know what has become of the 
characters described and it is rather too bad 
to cut off the narrative so short at the end. 

Dr. John Bascom’s latest volume, An His- 
torical Interpretation of Philosophy [G. P. 
$2.00] announces the pur- 
pose of rendering more clear the facts of 
philosophy in themselves and their mutual 
relations, without attempting to modify 
their forms or add to their number. The 
volume is a comprehensive and able sum- 
mary and appears to be meant, as it cer- 
tainly might be used, for a text-book.—— 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. have issued a 
very neat and convenient edition of Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus [$1.00] the type of which is 
clear and readable, although rather small, 
and which should be popular.——Dr. F. H. 
Underwood’s first series of The Builders of 
American Literature [Lee & Shepard. $1.50] 
contains biographical sketches of American 
authors born before 1826. It is based upon 
his Hand Books of English Literature is- 
sued over twenty years ago, but is a revi- 
sion of them and includes many additions. 
The representatives chosen would be ac- 
cepted generally in nearly every instance, 
and the comments upon each are brief, dis- 
criminating and enlightening. 

Whoever wishes to find out all about cur- 
rent feminine education will do well to 
consult The American Girl at College [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00], by Lida R. McCabe, 
and will find it a sensible and reasonably 
comprehensive treatise. It takes up all 
sorts of topics connected with the different 
departments of its subject and deals with 
them in just the way in which most people 
desire. It is highly interesting and also a 


‘compendium of information which many 


intending pupils and their parents will- 
prize. Another book which tells you 
what you want to know and all about it is 
Alexander Black’s Photography Indoors and 
Out [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25], in- 
tended for amateurs. It goes into details as 
far as need be, handles all important phases 
of the theme, and has diagrams and some 
illustrations. Amateur photography is too 
sensible to be termed a craze but it has 
become immensely popular and this book 
will help along the swelling tide. 

We always desire to commend narratives 
of travel but when they are as closely con- 
fined to the lines of the ordinary guide- 
book as is Maria B. Holyoke’s Golden Mem- . 
ories of Old World Lands [Charles H. Kerr 
& Co. $2.00] and when the author’s per- 
sonal appearance in the narrative is of no 
more special and public interest than in 
this instance, we cannot. This book is 
not devoid of interest but most of it is very 
commonplace and not to be compared 
with the best books of the kind. Messrs. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. have ready Thackeray’s 
The English Humorists of the Highteenth 
Century [$1.00], a series of keen and telling 
studies which will be popular as long as 
Thackeray’s memory. survives. 

Messrs. S. P. Griffin and F. T. Hill have 
compiled a selection of Miniatures from Bal- 
zac’s Masterpieces [D. Appleton & Co. 50 


cents], i.¢., specially striking sentences or 


passages, which they have gathered into a — 
pretty little book small enough to go easily 
into most coat pockets yet printed legibly 
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and even handsomely. It is a success in its 


“way.——Edward Francis’s Life of Wagner 


[Brentano’s. 50 cents] is out in the Petite 
Library, a collection of tiny yet readable 
and very dainty and attractive little publi- 
cations, such as always are in large demand 
at holiday time. It comes in a neat box. 
—Thomas Twining was an Englishman 
who visited America about a century ago. 
The record of his travels and impressions is 
called Travels in America 100 Years Ago 
[50 cents] and forms a new issue in tke 
Messrs. Harper’s Black and White series. 
It is abundantly worth reading. —The arti- 
cles lately printed from the pen of Dr. J. M. 
Rice in the Forum are issued almost un- 
altered by the Century Company in a vol- 
ume, The Public-school System of the United 
States [$1.50]. So wide and interested an 
attention already has been centered upon 
the subject of the book that it is only need- 
ful to call attention to the source from 
which its contents have been drawn. Dr. 
Rice is a keen observer and usually is judi- 
cious in suggestion. The annual volume 
of Harper's Young People needs no praise 
among those who know the publication. 
To others we commend it as a treasury of 
information and entertainment such as helps 
to render home attractive to boys and girls 
and to develop what is best in them. 

Prang’s Christmas Cards are ready and 
are of much the usual quality. The designs 
are very graceful and the coloring soft and 
rich. Considerable ingenuity evidently is 
expended in devising new conceptions for 
these cards and, when adopted, they are 
executed with great skill. Some—such as 
Thomas’s Orchestra, a row of cats playing 
upon musical instruments—are quite amus- 
ing. Some—such as A Rhyme, Autumn 
Joys, ete.—are booklets, tastefully printed 
and bound and daintily illustrated. Others, 
e.g., Wakeful Willie, are in odd shapes sug- 
gested by their text. In our judgment 
Messrs. Prang & Co. never have done better 
or more inviting work than this year, a fact 
which the public will not be slow to ap- 
preciate and reward. 

The Christmas number of the Graphic is 
brilliant, varied and amusing. Mr. S. Bar- 
ing-Gould contributes one of his excellent 
stories, and there are droll illustrated bal- 
lads. Figaro Illustré [International News 
Co.] in its English edition also is bright, 
beautiful and entertaining. As for Pears’ 
Pictorial [International News Co.], it prints 
Charles Dickens’s The Battle of Life with 
illustrations by Charles Green. With these 
handsome annuals come some seven or eight 
supplementary / colored plates which will 


brighten many a nursery for some weeks to 


come.—The Cassell Publishing Co. have 
ready Yuletide, its Christmas Annual, in 
which are The Man in Black, a story by 
S. J. Weyman, and a comedy, A Diamond 
Ring, by G. M. Fenn, as well as illustrations 
and minor features of interest. A fine large 
colored copy of Elsley’s painting, Don’t 
Tell, accompanies it. Another tasteful cal- 
endar for next year is The Prose and Poetry 
Calendar [D. W. Colbath & Co. 60 cents] 
which has well chosen selections. 


NOTES. 


— Ten thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed already toward amonument to Gounod 
in Paris. 

—— The Pope is reported to be dictating his 
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autobiography but to intend to provide that it 
shall be read by only one person, his suc- 
cessor. 4 

— The public will greatly regret Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page’s reported decision to 
give no more public readings at present. Mr. 
F. Marion Crawford has made up his mind to 
the same effect. 


—— Russian experts have prepared five large 
volumes about the industries of Russia which 
have been translated into English as a contri- 
bution to the literature of the Columbian Ex- 
position. They possess international value. 


—— The Literary World states that a single 
work containing 1,000 volumes is about to be 
added to the British Museum library. Itis a 
Chinese encyclopedia which in the Chinese 
comprises 5,020 volumes. There are not more 
than five perfect copies in China and this is 
the only one in Europe. , 


—— One of the most valuable fruits of the 
Chicago Exposition doubtless will be Rev. Dr. 


J. H. Barrows’s History of the Parliament of. 


Religions which the Parliament Publishing 
Co. is preparing. It will be complete, so far 
as everything of consequence is concerned, 
accurate and illustrated. It is the only such 
publication which has official indorsement. 


—— Blanche Corelli, the author of Barabbas, 
and reported to be the favorite author of the 
Queen of England, is said to have made her 
way to literary success in spite of the unani- 
mous disapproval of her writings by journals 
and critics of high standing. If her earlier 
writings were as good as Barabbas, this looks 
badly for the critics. But it is asserted that 
some were much inferior to that striking work, 
which is the first of hers te have come under 
our notice. 


— John Bartlett, in his Familiar Quota- 
tions, cites ‘‘ Magnyfycence,’”’ by John Skelton 
[circa 1460-1529], as the first English writing 
which quotes from the Bible the proverb, 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.”’ An earlier 
quotation seems to have escaped Mr. Bartlett’s 
notice. The proverb is found, almost at the 
dawn of English literature, in that fine allit- 
erative poem of the fourteenth century, Lang- 
land’s The Vision of Piers Plowman: 


Salamon seide the same, that Sapience made, 

Qui parcit virge, odit filium. 
The English of this latyn is, who-so wil it knowe, 
Who-so spareth the sprynuge, spilleth his children. 


[Passus V., line 38ff., Clarendon Press ed.] 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
PRINCE SIDDARTHA. By Rev.J.L. Atkinson. pp. 


309. $1.25. 
L. Prang & Co. Boston. 
A MAN Witrnoour A HEART. From Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales. pp. 25. fs 
Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
THE OREGON TRAIL. By Francis Parkman. pp. 
381. $2.50. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston. 
THE BAPTISTS IN HisToRY. By Dr. G.C. Lorimer. 
gel ‘ 
ne D, W. Colbath & Co. Boston. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. By His Private Secretary. pp. 
54. 75 cents. 
4 D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
OBJECT Lessons AND How TO GIvE THEM. By 


George Ricks, B.Sc. 2 vols. 


cents each. 


Anson D. I, Randolph & Co. New York. 
THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF GOD AND THE WORLD. 
By Prof. James Orr, D.D. pp. 541. $3.00. : 
GYPSYING BEYOND THE SEA. By W.B.Lent. 2 
vols. pp. 239 and 236. $4.00. Ss 
THE MysrTrerRy OF GRACE AND OTHER SERMONS, 
By Hugh MacmilNjan, D.D. pp. 329. $1.75. 

MEMORANDA SAORA. By J. R. Harris. pp. 187. 
$1.25. 

CuRist MysTICAL. By Bishop Joseph Hall, D.D. 
pp.174. $1.25. F 

THE NEAR AND THE HEAVENLY HORIZONS. By 
the Countess de Gasparim. pp. 311. $1.00. 

UNDER THE NURSERY LAMP. A Compilation. pp. 
105. $1.50. 

COMPLETE IN CHRIST AND LOVE’s LOGIC. 
C. H. Spurgeon. pp. 144. 50 cents. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 

ITALIAN GARDENS. By C.E. Platt. pp.154. $5.00. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
J.R.Green, M.A. Vol. III. pp. 476. $5.00. 

THE ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM CURTIS. Edited by C. E. Norton. Vol. I. 


pp. 202 and 214. 90. 


By Rev. 


pp. 498. $3.50. 
THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. By R.H. 
Davis. pp. 228. $1.25. 


OST 


THe STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSE-BOAT. 
By William Black. pp. 443. 80 cents. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE BARBARY COAST. By H. M. Field. pp. 258.. 
$2.00. 
THE Last YEARS OF Lovis XV. By Imbert de 
Saint-Amand. pp. 220. $1.25. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
PICTURES FROM GREEK LIFE AND STORY. By Rev. 
A.J.Church. pp. 320. $1.25. 


' 


THE BLIND AS SEEN THROUGH BLIND EYES. By 
Maurice dela Sizeranne. pp.1d4. $1.25. 
Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
FRomM THINGS TO GoD. By D.H.Greer,D.D. pp. © 


278. $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
TWILIGHT DREAMS. By Bishop W. B. Carpenter, 
D.D. pp. 225. $1.00. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 
ON SUNNY SHORES. 
$1.00. 


New York. 
By Clinton Scollard. pp. 237. 


Benziger Bros. New York. 
THE COMEDY OF ENGLISH PROTESTANTISM. Ed- 
ited by A. F. Marshall, B.A. pp. 238. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Harper & Bros. New York. 
A REFERENDUM FOR THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE 
GARFIELD EDITION OF BEN Hor. By Paul Vao 
Dyke. pp.50. 50 cents. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE PARABLES OF OUR Loeb. By Professor Sal- 
mond, D.D. pp.122. 25 cents. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
BRIGHTENING THE WORLD. By H.C. Haydn. pp. 
184. 35 cents. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 

THE SISTINE MADONNA. A Christmas Meditation. 
By Rey. A. H. Bradford, D.D. pp. 40. 35 cents. 
National Baptist Print. Philadelphia. 

THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. By Rev. G. D. 

Boardman, D.D. pp. 20. 


The Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
LocaAL GOVERNMENT IN THE SOUTH AND THE 
SOUTHWEST. By B. W. Bemis, Ph.D.,and Others; 
and POPULAR ELECTION Or» U.S. SENATORS. & By 
John Haynes. pp.118. $1.00. 


Kensington Publishing Co. 


Washington. 
GEOGRAPHICAL CONCENTRATION. 


By John Hyde. 


pp. 19. 
MAGAZINES, 
November. RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
December. COSMOPOLITAN.—COTTAGE HEARTH.— 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW.—BOOK REVIEWS.— 


McCLURE’S.—_SANITARIAN.—BLUE AND GRAY.— 
BOOKMAN.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCI 
ENCE OF HEALTH.—YULETIDE.—MUSICAL} MEs- 
SENGER.—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


—p>— 


EDUCATION. 


—— Dr. D. K. Pearsons has offered to give 
$50,000 to Drury College if elsewhere $150,000 
can be raised, or $25,000 if only $75,000 ar 
secured. ; 


— Most of the French educational exhibit 
at the World’s Fair is to be given to New 
York State, and will be sheltered in the capitol 
at Albany. 


—— Mrs. Mary Noyes Colvin, Ph. D. (Zurich), 
has been appointed professor of Romance lan- 
guages in the College for Women of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 


— Rev. W.S. Woodbridge of Medford has 
been elected to fill the chair of applied Chris- 
tianity in the Tufts Divinity School. He will 
study for a year in Europe before beginning 
to instruct. 


—— Through the generosity of Mr. James A. 
Garland of New York City, Harvard Univer- 
sity students and the public of Cambridge 
are to enjoy this winter a series of lectures on 
art by E. H. Blashfield, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Thomas Hastings and Prof. John C. Van Dyke. 


— Yale’s endowment fund has in a single 
month been increased $100,000. The medical 
school gets $25,000 from the late Mrs. E. K. 
Hunt of Hartford, the .divinity school $5,000 
from E. H. Trowbridge of New Haven, and 
$70,000 were giwen by the late Judge Billings 
of New Haven to found the Emily Sanford 
professorship df English literature. 


SS SS 


Persons eager to do a great deal of good at a small 
expense should send copies of modern sermons, 
Biblical works of all kinds, religious reference 
books and any helpful modern religious works to 
Rey. J. L. Barton, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, who 
wants them to take back soon to a large number of 
faithful pastors and preachers in Eastern Turkey, 
whose small salaries will not permit them to pur- 
chase the books they so much need. Back numbers 
of Peloubet’s Notes previous to 1888 are needed. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

If churches in adopting new methods care- 
fully examine the results of their employment 
in other places, the wheels of progress will 
move more freely and satisfactorily. 

The railroad velocipede is a somewhat un- 
usual vehicle for religious work. 

The effect of the Parliament of Religions on 


the training of missionaries is a phase of its’ 


influence that has had but little attention. 

If one person could be sent as a missionary 
—home or foreign—by the united efforts of 
each church with: its Sunday school and En- 
deavor Society, how fast the work would 
spread and how it would react on the senders! 

The church nursery must be a blessing to 
mothers, and it is doubtless wholesome for 
some young ideas to come in contact with 
those of their kind at an early age. 

The pastor of Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass., 
had a valuable overcoat stolen from the retir- 
ing-room during service last Sunday morning. 
As several cases of this sort have recently come 
to our knowledge, we suggest that ministers 
this winter take extra care of their overcoats. 

Three gatherings instead of one prayer 
meetin® might be tried in many country vil- 
lages through the bad weather. It would 
take more of the pastor’s time but would prob- 
ably be less wearing than are the doleful at- 
tempts at one central meeting sometimes. 
Let the village be divided into districts of two 
or three streets each, and then if cottage meet- 
ings are held more in all could be present, and 
it is quite likely the attendance at the regular 
meeting, when resumed, would be increased. 


A “RETREAT.” 

Twenty busy ministers and laymen holding 
responsible positions, feeling their need to 
examine carefully and prayerfully their mo- 
tives, their standards of success, their ambi- 
tions, their hopes and their fears, withdrew 
into what is sometimes called a retreat, con- 
vening at Hotel Windsor in Gardner on last 
Thursday and Friday. While they were in 
the act of devotion certain churches sympa- 
thetic with them, at their Thursday evening 
meetings, prayed for the brethren who had 

seemed to hear the words of Jesus, ‘“‘ Come ye 

apart.”’ Drs. F. E. Clark, A. Z. Conrad, J. L. 

Hill, A. W. Archibald, J. T. Beckley, Rev. 

Messrs. C. A. Dickinson, C. E, Jefferson, C.P. 

Mills, W. E. Wolcott, C. M. Southgate, J. W. 

C, Richardson, D M. Pratt, Lawrence Phelps; 

F, E. Ramsdell, W. E. Barton, E. S. Porter, 

C. A. Vincent and Messrs. Baer, H. L. Gale 

aud W. Shaw were present. 

Before considering the matter of The Spirit’s 
Instruments all knelt and every one present 
prayed. The session given to A Busy Minis- 
ter’s Outgo and Spiritual Income extended 
for nearly an hour beyond the limits that had 
beeu set for it, There were no labored papers 
and anything like literary or oratorical effort 
was carefully avoided. The meetings were at 
once thrown upon the brethren present and 
the greatest spontaneity and freedom pre- 
vailed. There was a great deal of singing. 
The attitude of every one was, What can I 
contribute? Discussion never descended to 
disputation. 

To say that.the meeting wa¥ a success gives 
no conception of the depth of feeling which 
pervaded all the exercises, for many joined in 
the sentiment voiced by the pastor of a large 
and important church who said that in his 
whole ministry he had never passed an hour 

‘like any hour of this retreat. On the one 
hand, the spirit of the gathering was never 
gloomy, and on the other hand it was not sen- 
timental, but always spiritually earnest, even 
intense, The meeting rose to arich culmina- 
tion, and it was with the greatest reluctance 
that an adjournment was reached by necessity 
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DR. CHAPMAN IN DETROIT. 


A six weeks’ series of remarkable revival 
meetings, under the direction of Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, has just closed in Detroit. Rev. 
J.C. Ottmanand Mr. H. L. Maxwell rendered 
excellent service as singers. The outlying 
parts of the city were divided into districts 
and mass meetings held in convenient loca- 
tions morning, afternoon and evening. These 


were heartily participated in by nearly every , 


evangelical church in the city, and aroused a 
deepinterest. All the meetings were attended 
by large audiences, and at nearly all the even- 
ing meetings many were unable to obtain ad- 
mittance. The last three weeks the evening 
meetings were all held at the auditorium, in 
the heart of the business district. It holds 
5,000 people and was nightly packed. The 
presentation of the truth was simple and in- 
tensely earnest and practical. After meetings 


were uniformly held and thousands of inquir-. 


ers’ cards were signed. 

The pastors have worked in the completest 
harmony, and the churches have been unified 
and quickened as never before. Beyond doubt 
a large number of the unconverted have been 
led to make the decision which allies them 
with the followers of Christ, but it is idle to 
give definite figures. It is enough to say that 
the whole city has been profoundly moved, 
and that the interest awakened has been seri- 
ous, earnest and likely long to continue. Dr. 
Chapman’s methods are wholly devoid of sen- 
sation, and are calculated deeply to impress 
every one with the sober and intensely prac- 
tical nature of the business of seeking the 
soul’s salvation. There is but one sentiment 
in the city—that this revival has been one of 
the most far-reaching that has ever visited De- 
troit, and that untold good has been done. 

Y H. E. B. 


A VIGOROUS ILLINOIS CHURCH. 

It was a surprise to some who attended the 
recent A. M. A. meeting at Elgin, Il1., to find 
that the representative of our denomination 
in that beautiful city had reached a period of 
self-development which entitles it to rank 
with institutional churches, although it does 
not claim this designation. It has always 
been strong, and in broadening the sphere of 
its influence it is but continuing the lines 
along which for nearly sixty years its minis- 
trations have been moving. In its mem- 
bership of nearly eight hundred there are but 
few men of large wealth, but it has resources 
ample enough for adding, one by one, features 
that commend themselves as wise. The present 
pastor, Rev. J. H. Selden, has bean with the 
church a little over a year. 

The edifice is admirably adapted for carry- 
ing out modern methods. The auditorium 
is semi-circular in form with sloping floor 
and spacious galleries. The Sunday school 
room opening out of it is a model. A double 
tier of small classrooms opening into the 
larger room affurds the privacy which every 
ambitious Sunday school teacher covets. Down 
stairs are large primary and dining-rooms. 

There is hardly any evening in the. week 
when the lights do not gleam forth from some 
room in the edifice. Sunday evening brings a 
large congregation for public worship, the 
services being under the direction of the 
Young Men’s League, which attends to the 
printing and ushering and welcomes stran- 
gers. As in other places, the advantage of 
thus enlisting young men, many of whom may 
not be church members, in the conduct of the 
second service has been demonstrated. On 
Monday evening the Girls’ Friendly Society 
has the right of way. Its object is to provide 
for the girls of the congregation opportunities 
of instruction and wholesome amusement. A 
feature of every meeting is the roll-call. No 
pledge is exacted of the members, but a 
friendly spirit is inculcated, and the effort is 
to unite girls of different classes and vocations 


‘$11,000, Dec. 10. 
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in one mutually helpful organization. Tues- 
day evening it is.the turn of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade, now enrolling over forty, all of whom 
are lads over fourteen years of age. Some of 
them did duty as ushers at the time of the 
A. M. A. meeting. Wednesday brings the 
midweek meeting, and on Friday the Women’s 
Guild meets, a supper being a feature and lit- 
erary exercises often following. On Saturday 
a sewing class is held for girls between the 
ages of eight and thirteen. The Women’s 
Guild is the one inclusive organization which 
has gathered into itself and unified the vari- 
ous benevolent and missionary organizations 
which formerly had little to do with each 
other. P 

One of the most novel features is the church 
nursery, to which mothers bring their chil- 
dren Sunday morning and leave them there 
in charge of a competent kindergarten teacher 
and her assistants. The mothers are thus free 
to enjoy the morning service, being at the 
same time relieved of all anxiety about their 
little ones. From thirty to forty children 
every Sunday constitute this nursery. + 

It hardly need be added -that the church is 
conducted on the voluntary plan, all the pews 
being free. The people are coming to take a 
deepening interest in modern methods and we 
may look for a steady and healthful develop- 
ment 10 the direction of putting the church in 
close touch with the community. Elgin, be- 
ing the seat of the watch-making industry, has 
a large wage-earning population of a high de- 
gree of intelligence and susceptibility to reli- 
gious impressions. The cityis remarkable for 
having all its churches grouped in the center, 
most of them within a stone’s throw from each 
other, but there seems to be a field for them 
all, and a spirit of fellowship and co-operation 
prevails. 


FLORIDA NEWS. 

The Congregational churches of the State, 
which now number fifty-seven, eleven having 
been added last year, are in an increasingly 
active and healthy condition. Our polity is 


- peculiarly adapted to a population of different 


religious antecedents desiring the Christian. 
fellowship that naturally and easily goes with 
the independence of the local church. 

The foreign mission work in Florida is con- 
cerned with the large immigration of Cubans 
and the prospective and pressing needs of the 
Seminole Indians in the Everglades of the 
Southern part of the State. These Indians, 
numbering probably about 500, occupy an alto- 
gether anomalous position, almost wholly ig- 
nored by the United States or State jurisdic- 
tions. They were refugees when the rest of 
their tribe were placed on the Indian Terri- 
tory Reservation west of the Mississippi about 
fifty years ago. They have ever since been 
nomadic, hiders in the Everglades, rebels at 
heart, and as independent as they ever were. 
Occasional missionary efforts among them. 


_have hiterto proved futile, but now the situa- 


tion demands immediate and thorough work. ~ 
A committee has been appointed by the East 
Conference to investigate the matter and re- 
port to the General Association at Tampa in 
February. 

Encouraging reports come from the Cuban 
Mission at Tampa under the supervision of 
Rev. E. P. Herrick. The new chapel, a $1,200 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Pierce of Connecticut, 
has been dedicated, and the native helper, 
Genaro Hernandez, is conducting a successful 
work in Ybor City, the Cuban ward of Tampa. 

This good work goes on from hand to mouth. 
Funds are needed at once to buy at least 125 
chairs, to put on the second cvat of paint and 
for other furnishings. 

The church at Key West, numbering eighty 
members, though less than two years old, 
dedicated its new house of worship, costing 
The pastor, Rey. C. W. 
Frazer, has been indefatigable in this enter- 


- 
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prise. His church is full of spiritual activity. 
Rey. S. F. Gale, State superintendent, was 
present at the dedicatory exercises of this the 
most southerly of the Congregational churches 
in the United States. J. W. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
a Massachusetts. 

The Cambridge Congregational Club, at its meeting 
Dee. 11, listened to accounts of the work of the 
Cambridge Hospital, the Avon Home, the Asso- 
ciated Charities and day nurseries. 


Dr. A. H. Quint has begun his work in homiletics 
with the seniors at Andover. He first met them, for 
sermon criticism, Dec. 14, and was heartily wel- 
comed. 


Union Church, Haverhill, has a wide-awake mis- 
sionary committee, the results of whose labors are 
seen in‘ the monthly concert, held in place of the 
Thursday evening prayer meeting. Topics are care- 
fully prepared, the pastor’s stereopticon necessi- 
tates the use of the audience-room and a collection 
is taken. This church observed a novel service on 
Thanksgiving evening. The subject was Our City’s 
Cause for Gratitude for the Past and Prayer for the 
Coming Year, and the speakers were laymen, repre- 
senting the press, the school committee, the shoe 
manufacturers, the labor organizations, the city 
government and some of the heads of municipal 
departments.—At North Church last Sunday ev- 
ening the Haverhill Female Benevolent Society 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. This or- 
ganization, started in the home of Harriet Newell, 
has been the leading charitable society of the city 
ever since, and its carefully kept and unbroken 
records form an invaluable contribution to the 
local history of these years. 


The First Church in Rowley, Rev. S. B. Cooper, 
pastor, has undergone a thorough renovation. The 
repairs, including shingling, frescoing, painting, 
carpeting, cushioning, lighting and heating, have 
cost over $1,700, and every bill is paid or provided 
for. Miss Mary G. Lambert is carrying out an un- 
written request of her deceased sister and brother- 
in-law by the erection of a commodious chapel in 
the rear of, and annexed to, the church building, 
which will be available for Sunday school, Y. P.S. 
C. E. and all the social meetings. 


In response to the appeal of the pastor, Rev. Wal- 
cott Fay, the church in Westboro has pledged $500 
to meet all outstanding obligations. 


At the December festival of the Worcester Con- 
gregational Club, President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University spoke on Moral Teaching in Early New 

: England, Dr. G. A. Gordon on The Puritan Ideal, 
and Principal H. T. Fuller of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute traced the influence of the persecution in Eng- 
land and hardships in this country upon Pilgrim 
characterand life.. Rev. C. M.Southgate was elected 
president. 


Now that Union Church, Marlboro, by the instal- 
lation of Rev. W.F. Stearns, has secured a leader 
there is not a pastorless church in that conference, 
and the fraternal spirit manifested at the installing 
council indicated a purpose to co-operate in the 
work of the winter. Though Union Church has been 
without a pastor for two years, it is in excellent 
condition to move forward under the lead of Mr. 
Stearns, who is well equipped for his new field. A 
graduate of Amherst and Hartford, he has had the 
advantage of travel and study abroad and of a post- 
graduate course at Andover. He is a sonof R.H. 
Stearns, the president of the City Missionary So- 
ciety of Boston. 

The annual meeting of the Berkshire Congrega- 
tional Club was held, Dec. 5, in Pittsfield. Rev. 
Frank Russell, D.D., gave a valuable address on 
Practical Church Sociology. Mr. E. T. Slocum of 
‘Pittsfield was chosen president.—The church at 
Housatonic has begun the issue of a paper called 
the Old and the New. 

= Maine. 

The church at Boothbay Harbor, Rev. M. O. Pat- 
ton, pastor, is enjoying a remarkable spiritual re- 
freshing, as the result of meetings conducted by 

- Rey. G. M. Howe of Lewiston. Thirty persons have 
been led to accept Christ, and the indications are 
that the work will deepen. 

The churches of Portland gave up their prayer 
meetings Dec. 12, and united with the State Street 

' Chureh to listen to an admirable address by Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie of Cambridge, Mass, in behalf 
of the American Education Society. Field Secretary 
Ferguson also presented the. cause.— Williston 
Church’s chief advance for the year has been in 
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benevolence, the total raised being $4,159, which, 
with the home expenses, makes nearly $9,000. 


The centennial of the church in Windham was 
observed Dec. 14. The historical sketch was given 
by Mr.S. T. Dole, the sermon by Rey. J. G. Merrill, 
D.D., and greetings from the churches by Rey. 
E. P. Wilson. 

Vermont. 

A series of Sunday evening lectures is being given 
by Rey. D. S. Mackay, pastor of the church in St. 
Albans, op Notable Pictures at the World’s Fair, 
Their Religious Lessons. The congregations on sev- 
eral occasions were larger than at the morning sery- 
ice. Mr. Mackay has decided to remain with this 
church where the work is growing so hopefully. 


Connecticut. 


The Y. P. S.C. BE. of the First Church, East Wind- 
sor, has devoted a month to special gospel meetings 
in out-districts, under the leadership of the pastor, 
Rey. W. F. English, with encouraging results. 


Rey. Joseph Danielson of Southington is giving 
his people a course of Sunday evening historical 
lectures on such subjects as The Martyr Age, The 
Crusaders, The Huguenots, The Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, Puritans and Pilgrims, The Story of the Eng- 
lish Bible. 


The First Church, Meriden, Rev. Asher Anderson, 
pastor, has become incorporated and the Ecclesi- 
astical Society has transferred its trusts and be- 
come extinct. The church had already made its 
seats free and has enjoyed great spiritual as well as 
temporal prosperity during the past year.—The 
First Church in New Britain is also investigating 
the wisdom of incorporation by means of printed 
inquiries sent to those who have tried it. 


The Howard Avenue Church, New Haven, has put 
its Sunday evening service in the hands of the men 
of the congregation and makes use of such helps as 
the Congregationalist Services and addresses by 
representative laymen. ~ The Sunday school has 
adopted for the coming year, in its intermediate 
and Bible classes, a study of the books of Samuel, 
using the smaller Cambridge Bible as a text-book, 
with a supplementary leaflet. 


The first six months’ trial of voluntary contribu- 
tions by the church in Plantsville, shows that the 
expenses have been $1,546, $181 less than the collec- 
tions and have included a new furnace and repairs. 


The churches in the neighborhood of the late Dr. 
Hiram Eddy of Canaan have shown their regard for 
him by commemoration of him at their public sery- 


ices. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


New York. 


The benevolent contributions of the church in 
Canandaigua, Rev. N. M. Calhoun, pastor, amounted 
to $2,500 the past year.—The fellowship meeting at 
West Brook resulted in‘fifteen or twenty conver- 
sions, chiefly adults. A converted men’s prayer 
meeting is held. 


The Central Association was held with Plymouth 
Church, Syracuse, Dec. 12,13. Stirring missionary 
addresses were made by Secretaries Creegan, Beard 
and Gardner and by Miss E. T. Crosby of Micronesia. 
An appeal was made by Dr. E. N. Packard to the 
pastors to urge the men in their churches to raise 


‘an extra cent a day during 1894. Several churches 


have just taken a special collection for the board. 
Dr. W. E. Griffis spoke on the World’s Parliament of 
Religions in its bearings upon the training and work 
of missionaries in foreign lands. A free parliament 
upon the status of Christian work among the churches 
was conducted by Rey. H. N. Kinney. Among 
those received to the association was Rev. Mrs. 
A.A. Rathbun of Syracuse, who for nineteen years 
has been a minister in the Wesleyan Church. She 
is the third woman to be enrolled among the minis- 
ters of this State-——The women of Plymouth Church 
have recently changed their weekly prayer meeting 
from asingle gathering in the chapel to three meet- 
ings in homes widely apart, with excellent results 
in attendance and spirit.——At Pilgrim Chapel, a 


branch of Plymouth Church, ‘Rev. D. P. Rathbun, 


pastor, thirteen were received Dec. 10, twelve on 
confession. 


During the past year pew rentals haye been abol- 
ished by the church in Cortland, Rev. W. H. Pound, 
pastor, and weekly pledges taken for the support of 
the society, with good results. The systematic be- 
nevolences have been brought up to $500, and all the 
societies have been remembered. The Endeavorers 
haye raised $100 to sustain one of their number, 
Miss S. E. Cogswell, at the Springfield School for 
Christian Workers. A women’s prayer meeting has 
been established and a Junior Endeavor Society 
with forty members. 
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THE SOUTH. 
Tennessee. 


The church organized some months ago at Hast 
Lake, on Missionary Ridge, by Rey. W. W. Lyle, has 
an edifice free from debt. One man gave $1,200, the 
Land Company $300, and $500 from the C.C. B.S. 
paid last bills. A few friends of the pastor in the 
North sent a silver communion set. It is supposed 
that this is the first Congregational church organ- 
ized on Missionary Ridge since the mission of the 
American Board was driven from Mission Mills 
many years ago. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

The First Church at Springfield, Rev. S. P. Dun- 
lap, pastor, is already receiving much help from 
the newly organized Sunday Evening Club, com- 
posed of men from fifteen to seventy years of age. 
The audience-room is packed, a large proportion of 
those present being young men. 

Lilinois. 

The work of Union Park Church, Chicago, Dr. F. 
A. Noble, pastor, has prospered during the past year, 
in which the distractions of the World’s Fair have 
been very great. Its total membership is 1,268. 
Fifty-one have been dismissed to form an independ- 
ent church, the outgrowth of a mission, 136 persons 
have been received to membership, seventy-four on 
confession. The finances are in an excellent condi- 
tion, the receipts from the pews and the Sunday 
collections equaling the expenses, $12,000. The be- 
nevolences, including $2,710 to foreign missions and 
$17,386 to Chicago Seminary, aggregate over $33,000. 
This is a record for which any church may well be 
grateful. 


Considering the financial depression the showing 
of the Chicago City Missionary Society at its an- 
nual meeting, Dec. 12, was very encouraging. The 
society has expended during the year about $21,500 
and received about $20,000. Four new churches have 
been organized with 172 members, and five Sunday 
schools with 525 pupils. Forty-eight churches have 
received aid to which 421 members have beenadded, 
largely on confession. Since the organization of 
this society, Dec. 11, 1882, the number of churches 
has increased from seventeen to sixty-four, the num- 
ber of Sunday schools from twenty-four to eighty. ~ 
The society has sometimes been criticised as being 
primarily a church extension society. The fact is, 
it expends sixty-five per cent. of its funds in purely 
mission fields, where there is little or no hope of 
ever establishing self-supporting churches. But it 
has been thought wise not to neglect growing and 
promising fields, which might speedily become cen- 
ters of life giving power to large regions. The re- - 
sults have proved the wisdom of the policy pursued. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

The installation of Rev. J. L. Sewall as pastor of 
Clyde Church, Kansas City, was a departure from 
old programs. The council met in the afternoon, 
and, after the usual examination, which was thor- 
oughly satisfactory, proceeded at once with the 
prayer, right hand and reception of the pastor and 
his wife to membership in. Clyde Church, then fol- 
lowed the communion service. The best part of the 
exercises was the right hand of fellowship at the 
reception to the church, given by one of the deacons 
in words so tender and appropriate as to touch every 
one present. In the evening four addresses were 
made on The Relation of Clyde Church: To Our Sis- 
ter Cities, To Our Country Neighbors, To Our Edu- 
cational Institutions, and To the Denomination. 
The following evening was devoted to addresses 
from Our City Allies : The Congregational Churches, 
Y.M.C. A., City Union of Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties, Neighboring Churches, and The Ministers’ Alli- 
ance. A letter, in the form of a charge to the peo- 
ple, was read from the former pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Williams, now of Redlands, Cal. The church is in 
excellent condition, the result largely of the last 
and only pastorate. 


The executive committee of the State H. M.S. 
met, Dec. 5, in Chillicothe, where a new church has 
been started. In the evening a council recognized 
the church and the usual exercises were held. It is 
in a city of 8,000 people, with half a dozen other 
churches, the nearest a mile away. The need of the 
church was greatly felt by the people, of whom none 
were original Congregationalists. It began in a 
union Sunday school, followed by a prayer meeting. 

Mr. Edgar A. Price of Drury College, recently ap- 
proved to preach by Springfield Association, will 
supply the church at Riverdale. Mr. J. G. Wade, 
approved by Kansas City Association, acts as pastor 
of the Second Church, Sedalia.—The Eldon church 
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under the care of Rev. John Vetter, declares self- 
support. 


The pictorial sermons of Rev. James Thomson, 
Pierce City, are creating much interest. The Para- 
ble of the Sower was the subject Dec. 10. 


The total receipts of the Congregational City Mis- 
sionary Society of St. Louis for the year which ended 
Noy. 28 were $14,651. The expenditures have been 
slightly greater than the receipts. Nine mission- 
aries have been supported for a part or the whole of 
the year, and, besides, nine missions have been 
aided with grants. Nearly one-fourth of the entire 
amount contributed came from Pilgrim Church. 


Lowa. 


During this year eleven churches haye been or- 
ganized in the State and fifteen church buildings 
dedicated, the value of the new buildings being 
about $40,000. 

Minnesota. 

The parish house connected with the People’s 
Church, St. Paul, Rev. S. G. Smith, pastor, is the 
center of active work. During the last three months 
an industrial scbool with 175 members has been con- 
ducted, teaching, besides sewing, kitchen garden- 
ing, art design and manual training; a Chautauqua 
circle has been organized and evening classes in 
language; 492 families have been assisted to cloth- 
ing to the number of 2,530 garments, thirty persons 
have. been furnished employment, forty-three fami- 
lies have received material aid other than clothing ; 
besides these a\number of cases have been referred 
to the board of control or the city physician.. One 
family has been furnished transportation to friends 
in another State. In the social work of the parish 
house 1,592 families have been visited in the terri- 
tory something more than a mile square. 

Colorado. 


The income of Plymouth @hurch, Denver, Rev. 
F. T. Bayley, pastor, has increased steadily since 
last summer and meets the expenses with the 
amount received from the H. M.S., which is to be 
diminished next year. A deficit of $350 incurred 
early in the year was met bya special offering of 
$400. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

There are now ten churches in San Francisco, 
the latest being the Seventh Avenue, Rey. Philip 
Coombe, pastor. The organization was completed 
Dec. 3, twenty entering into fellowship. The church 
is situated near the park, close to the site of the 
Midwinter Fair, and ina growing part of the city. 
About ten years ago the lot was bought, a chapel 
erectedand a Sunday school organized. §.S.Smith, 
senior deacon of Plymouth Church, has been the 
fostering father of the enterprise.—Rey. Joseph 
Rowell, pastor of the ‘Mariners’ Church, reports 
three conversions on Thanksgiving, and for the last 
three weeks thirty-three. 


Rey. F. B. Pullan, Third Church, San Francisco, 
gives to any Sunday school scholar attending every 
Sunday in the month two tickets admitting to a 
stereopticon lecture delivered some week night. So 
far the plan has given great satisfaction.—aA dozen 
or more of the young people of the Fourth Church 
visit the Home of the Incurables every second Sun- 
day afternoon of the month, holding a service in the 
parlor and then going to different rooms.—The 
Archbishop of Zante is visiting the coast, making 
his headquarters at the Greek church. He was 
present at the Monday Club, Dec. 10, and spoke a 
few words. Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper read a paper on 
Practical Christianity from a Woman’s Standpoint. 


Rey. G. W. Henning, late pastor of the West Oak- 
jand church, is giving much attention to social prob- 
lems. He preaches Sunday evenings at the Chris- 
tian Endeavor mission, having a good number of 
working men in his congregation. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Humboldt Asso- 
ciation in First Church, Eureka, was well attended. 
Superintendent Harrison preached and papers on 
Sunday school work and missions were read, fol- 
lowed by discussion.—Two mission Sunday schools 
have been started and aided by the First Church. 
Of its $4,000 debt $3,000 have been raised.— Rey. 
S. R. Dennen, D. D., formerly pastor in Connecticut 
and Maasdchusehiss is supplying the East Los) An- 
geles church. 


Rev. G. H. DeKay, accommodated by the railroad 
authorities with a track velocipede, rode to Goshen 
the first Sunday in the month and began services. 
—tThe First Church, San Diego, bas spent several 
hundred dollars in renovating its house of worship. 

While Evangelist Smith was at Riverside there 
could not be found a house large enough to seat 
all the people desiring to attend, as many as 
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1,300 crowding the building on the closing even- 
ing. Many have confessed Christ and a large num- 
ber are desirous of uniting with the churches. 


WEEKLY BEGISTER. 
Oails. 
ALEXANDER, W. Herbert, accepts call to Union Ch., 
Weymouth, Mass. 
BALL, Albert H., formerly of Elgin, Ill., to Anderson, 
Ind. Accepts 
cau plete Edward G., Honolulu, S.1., to Makawao 


Ch., Mau peste 

BROOKS, William ,; Covenant Ch., Chicago, Ill., to 
Muscatine, Lo 
URNABY, Sidney A., Boxford, Mass., to Southbridge. 


Acce 
CAMERON, Donald, Carthage, S. D., to Firesteel. } 
CHYNOWETH, John TS Cheltenham, Ill., to Sheboy- 
ae Wis. Accepts. 
Cc ee , Joseph £., Berea, O., to mission work in Den- 
ver. 
CRANE, Charles D., Newcastle, Me., to Machias. Ac- 


EMERSON, James C., South Barnstead, N. H., to Alton. 

ce 

EMRICH, 1h Fred E., declines call to Immanuel Ch., Rox- 

ury. 

EVANS, Einion C., First Ch., 
associate pastor at Burlington, 
VANS, William R., Nebo, O., to Shawnee. Accepts. 

HERSEY, Charles K, Burlington, Mass., to become city 
missionary, New Bedford. Accepts. 

HEX WARD, James W., Hayward, Wis., to Fergus Falls, 


Min 

HODGDON, Thomas M., West Hartford, Ct., to Pilgrim 
Ch., Oakland, Cal. Declines. 

HUBBARD, William B., De Smet, S.D., to Armour. 
Accepts. 

HULL, Irvine T., Little Rock, Ark., to Republic and 
Billings, Mo. 

HURLESS, Parker, De Pue, Il., Ac- 


IRELAND, William F., Oberlin Seminary, to Columbus, 
N 


KELLAR, Lewis H., accepts call to Lyndale Ch., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

LAWRENCE, Jobn, Framingham, Mass., to Claremont, 
N.H. Declines. 

LITTS, Palmer, Union, Io., to Orchard and Niles. Ac- 


cepts. 

LIVINGSTON, Stephen T,, declines call to Derby, Ct. 

MACKAY, D. Sage, declines call to First Presbyterian 
Ch., Albavy 

MoOLEMENES. H. John, Berlin Heights, O., to Harri- 
ette and Yuma, Mich. Accepts. 

PANGBURN, Lyeurgus E., Lisle, N. Y., to Morrisville. 


Sprinetold, Mo., to be 


to Summer Hill. 


Accepts. 
PAUL, Benjamin F., Chicago, Il., to Detroit, Minn. 
PLACE, Lorenzo iD}, Lyndeboro, N. H., to the two 


churches in Sullivan, Accepts. 

POOR, William G., Chicopee Falls, Mass., to First Ch., 
Keene, N. H. 

RIC HARDS, S. W. (Meth,) to Olathe, Kan. Accepts. 

ROBERTS, Harri P., Girard, O., to Nebo and Tyn Rhos. 
Accepts. 

, George W., accepts call to St. Anthony Park, 


STRUTHERS, Alfred L., Mazeppa, Minn., to South 
Gardiner, Me. Accepts. > 

SWAIN, Richard S. (U. B. ) to South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

VINCENT, Clarence Ba to Sandusky, O. Ace epts. 

WALKER, James Lakes Carleton College, to Willow Lake 
and Pitrodie, S. D. 

WHITH, Frank N., of the A. B, C. F. M., to Hancock, 
Mich. Declines, and will return to Japan. 

WILLETT, Mahlon, First Ch., Spokane, Wn., to Pilgrim 
Ch., Oakland, Cal, Accepts. 


Ordinations and Inetallations. 


BRIDGFS, Thomas R., 2 asst. p. Dec. ee Tompkins 
Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y Sermon, Rey. R. S. Storrs, 
Dba: other parts, Rev. Drs. R. R. Meredith, A.J. F. 
Behrends, T. B. McLeod, A. J. Lymanand Rey. Messrs. 
H. S. Bliss and R. S. Dawson. 

BUSHEL, Jonas, o. p. Dec. 6, Port Angeles, Wn. Ser- 
mon, Rey. Samuel Greene; other parts, Rey. Richard 
Bushell and Rev. R. A. Rowley. 

GARDNER, Rufus P;,7. Dec. 5, Hampstead, N. H. Ser- 
mon, Rey. G. H. Reed; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. H. 
Quint, D.D., A. J. McGown, . ©. Drisko, Albert Wat- 
son and G. H. Scott. 

GOVE, J. Sherman, o. p. Dec. 18, Salem, N. H. Sermon, 
Rev. A. T. Hillman; other parts, Rey. Messrs. J. D. 
Kingsbury, D. D., C. H. Oliphant, J..N. Lowell, R. P. 
Gardner, H. B. Putnam and R, C. Drisko. 

POST, W. Stanley, o o. p. Dec. 12, South Granville, N. Y. 
Sermon, Rev. H. G. Blinn; other ali Rev. Messss. 
R. W. Graham, W. F. Stowe, W William Ewing, C. A. 
Alden and E. L. Evans. 

SAUNDERS, Eben E., 0. Dec. 6, Abercrombie, N. D. 
Parts by Rev. Messrs. William Edwards, HK. H. Stick- 
ney, J. BK. Jones and H. C. Simmons. 

SEWALL, John L., 7. Dee. 6; Clyde Ch., Kansas City, 


Mo. 

STEARNS, William F. a Dec. 14, Union Ch., Marlboro, 
Mass. Sermon, Rey. G. A. Gordon. D. Dz; other See 
Revs Messrs. L. R. Hastman, J. it Churchill, 

. F. Leavitt and F. E . Sturgis, D.D 

YOUNG, William E., o. Dec. 6, Port Angeles, Wn. Parts 

given under Mr. Bushel’s ordination. 


Resignations. ° 


MUMFORD, James T., Central City and Jackson, Io., 
withdraws resignation, 

PORTER, Aaron, East Alstead, N. H. 

SHULL, Gilbert 5 oe Eagle Grove, To. 

WEAGE, Edward D., National City, Cal. 

WEIMER, Morrison, Sedgwick, Kan. 

WILDER, > Charles ie Milltown, N.B. 

Churches Organized. 

CHILLICOTHE, Mo., recognized Dec. 5. Twenty-five 
members. 

JENNINGS, OKl1., Dee. 10. 

OHLMANS, Wyo. 
Black in charge. 

Miscellaneous. 

BROWN, W. T., will supply the pulpit in Madison, Ct., 
for three months. 

REED, Frank H., of Lanesyille, Mass., is away from bis 
church on an extentled leave of absence. Rev. W. 
WOOD is to substitute for him. 

STREET, George B., Secona Ch., Exeter, N. H., has 
been granted a vacation of invefinite lenyth on ac- 
count of health, and will go tu the Danville Sanata- 
rinin, New York. 


Fourteen members. 
Fourteen members. Rey. E. H. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The important office of uirector of the music de- 
partment in Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute, Chicago, 
has been filled by Prof, D. B. Towner, who is well 
known throughout the churches as the compiler of 
several hymn-books and composer of many guspe. 
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hymns. At the institute he will teach upwards of 
300 students. : 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
By the sale’of blocks on a missionary quilt, a 
Cleveland society is raising money to pay for one 
year’s education of a medical missionary. 


The society at Lakeview, Mich., organized soon 
after the formation of the church there last year, 
has already. given $100 for the new church and $50 
for the pastor’s salary, besides contributions for 
missions. 


The society in Santiago, Chile, has been conduct- 
ing evangelistic meetings for some time with ex- 
cellent results, one of which has been the formation 
of a Sunday school. It has now hired for a yeara 
larger room. 


Last month the Endeavorers of Jamaica held their 
first convention. The cause has been making en- 
couraging progress in the West Indies, and many 
more societies are reported than had been known to 
be in existence. There are not less than thirty-three 
in Jamaica alone. 


Each Junior superintendent belonging to the Bos- 
ton Union was expected to bring a written question 
to the last meeting of the superintendents. The 
questions were then distributed for answer, and the 
plan resulted in a most successful and practical 
meeting in which the difficulties of each were met 
by the experience of all. 


In almost all of the institutions maintained by the 
State of West Virginia, Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties are carrying on some kind of work. The State 
penitentiary enlists the services of a committee in 
one society, another society takes a special interest 
in the teform school for boys, while another does 
its work at the State asylum. 


In the efforts in behalf of the Indians there is oc- 
casion for the use of much good reading matter. 
Societies that wish to furnish reading matter for 
this purpose, or to give money to buy it, are asked 
to write to Frances C. Sparhawk, Salisbury Point, 
Mass., although it is not desired that the books and 
papers should be sent to that address. 


The second rally of the Boston Christian Endeavor 
Union last Thursday evening at the Dudley Street 
Baptist Church, Roxbury, opened with an enthusi- 
astic praise service conducted by George K. Som- 
erby. The address of welcome was delivered by 
President Kimball of the Dudley Street Y.P.S.C. E. 
The main address was by Rev. W. C. Bitting of New 
York City on C. E. or Christian Evolution. Mr. Bit- 
ting, by reason of his interest in the Endeayor move- 
ment and his quick sympathies with young people, 
held the close attention of his hearers. The cunse- 
eration service, led by Miss Grace 8. Pierce, presi-* 
dent of the Berkeley Tora Y. P. S. C. E., was 
heartily participated in. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME, 


Prof. Graham Taylor, in the December Hart- 
ford Seminary Record, gives valuable hints as 
to The Social Settlement and Its Suggestions 
to the Churches, based on his experiences in 
studying the work of the Hull House, Chi- 
cago. He says: ‘‘ Until city missions learn 
to serve their churches the best by serving the 
city and the kingdom most, the city will be 
more than a match for the missions. And 
more, until the churches are willing to co-op- 
erate more, not only with each other in spirit- 
ual effort, but also with all the social forces 
that make for righteousness and brotherhood, 
the city cannot be saved. ... If every theo- 
logical seminary would add to its equipment 
a social settlement, where post-graduates could 
supplement their classroom studies by study 
of life in the original, and where undergradu- 
ates could occasionally take an object lesson 
in the application of Christianity to the social 
conditions of common life, the church would 
scon be equipped with a trained leadership 
for her social ministry to the world.” 

The result on the mission field of the course 
of recent events in the Presbyterian Church 
(North) is beginniug to be seen. Rev. E. B. 
McGilvary of the Siam Mission, a graduate of 
Princeton Seminary, a superior linguist and a 
man of much promise, unable to accept the 
rulings of the General Assembly on the iner- 
rancvy of Scripture, felt compelled to let the 
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Board of Foreign Missions know the fact. 
They, in view of their relations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, have accepted his resignation. 
Says the Hvangelist: ‘‘ If, as the action of the 
board seems to indicate, such men are not 
qualified to be its missionaries, to whom can 
the church look to do the work? It is certain 
that had the action of the assembly been taken 
a generation ago the foreign field would never 
have had the labors of some of those whose 
Names are now in great honor. Our mission- 
aries in all parts of the world are outspoken 
against such extreme action as has occasioned 
the present trouble. Who can believe that 
the ecclesiasticism which produces such re- 
sults can be of God?” 

Rev. Dr. I. M. Atwood, in the Christian 
Leader, disputes the truth of Prof. A. W. 
Momerie’s saying that ‘“‘ there is no more con- 
nection between the knowledge of theology 
and the practice of religion than between the 
knowledge of geography and the possession 
of a landed estate.”’ This, Dr. Atwood says, 
**is ‘smart’ but not true. ...To deny that 
there is any connection between ‘the knowl- 
edge of theology and the practice of religion’ 
is to forsake the method of science for the 
method of rant... . Certainly ignorance of 
religious truth is not a favorable preparation 
for the practice of religion. Theology is an 
orderly presentation of the grounds and prin- 
ciples and motives of religion. Theology sus- 
tains the same relation to ‘the practice of re- 
ligion’ that the theory of ethics sustains to 
the practice of morals. Ethical knowledge 
does not insure morality, but besides the light 
it sheds on the science of conduct it provides 
a powerful motive to the practice of righteous- 
ness in the disclosure it makes of the inevi- 
table connection between virtue and moral 
satisfaction.” 

ABROAD. 


George Meredith, the novelist, in the Idler, 
says: ‘‘Nations have an individuality and 
their people salient characteristics. If I am 
going to meet an Irishman or a Frenchman, I 
know I shall find certain traits, products of 
the finer nervous organization that comes 
from the Celtic blood. The Americans, too, 
have a finer set of nerves and a more refined 
apprehension than we have. Therein lies our 
hope. Their organization is more keen than 
ours. I discern it in some of their writings 
and in some of their methods. I foresee a 
great literary and artistic product there.”’ 

Archdeacon Farrar, in his conflict with the 
ritualistic trend in the Established Church of 
England, could scarcely ask for stronger proof 
of the justness of his charges than is given by 
the confession of Prof: St. George Mivart, the 


Catholic scientist, in the December Nineteenth . 


Century, where, in supine terms he bows to 
the decree of the Congregation of the Index. 
He says: ‘‘ But Ritualists are rapidly making 
the word ‘ Protestant’ to stink in the nostrils 
of their congregations, and causing them to 
regard it as a detestable form of belief. Thus 
not only are our ancient churches being reno- 
vated and decorated in the Roman spirit, and 
so prepared for us, but congregations to fill 
them are also being gathered together... . 
Once grant the Catholic doctrine of the real 
presence, and no development can be more 
rational and legitimate than such ritual ones 
as ‘the elevation of the host,’ ‘ the procession 
of Corpus Christi,’ etc.” 


ooo 


Console yourself, dear man and brother. 
Whatever you may be sure of, be sure at 
least of this, that you are dreadfully like 

_ other people.—J. R. Lowell. 


—— 


Let us no longer cheat our consciences by 
talking of filthy lucre. Money may always 
be a beautiful thing. It is we who make it 
grimy.—J. M. Barvie. 


The Congregationalist 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
THE HOME AND JUNIOR ENDEAVOR. 


In the Congregationalist of Nov. 9 Dr. Fran- 
cis E, Clark makes an application of a sen- 
tence of mine that, while possible, is not 
the one which I intended. Further-let me 
say that the report in question was treating of 
the relation of the various societies for the 
young—including, of course, those of Christian 
Endeavor—to the chureh and the family, the 
subject of the report to the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts. Some of these societies 
seemed to the committee to be defective in 
their neglect to develop properly the funda- 
mental qualities of self-respect and self-help 
in the home itself, concentrating their ener- 
gies on work almost wholly outside of it. 
This was the mistaken, though well intended, 
method of the old charity organization, which 
felt it necessary to get the needy adult or child 
out of the Lome into an institution and do its 
chief work there. But the new charity re- 
verses this. It first studies the home itself, 
arouses its self-respect and carefully leads, to 
self-help, resorting to the larger collection of 
individuals in institutions ooly when neces- 
sary, and then in subordination to the home 
as the ideal place to be gained. It studiously 
throws all the responsibility it can back on 
the home. 

The Christian church, the real parent of this 
new method in philanthropy, is strangely slow 
to see the rich possibilities of this better way 
of helping an institution hke the home when 
applied to her own distinctive work. This is 


_ true, although she is the author of the method, 


and its use proclaims the finest principle of her 
message to humanity. But the day of better 
things is at hand. None of the many societies 
of the church have a finer opportunity to lead 
in the good work than the Junior Societies of 
Christian Endeavor. But I must not take 
your space to go into one of the most impor- 
tant subjects to the Congregational churches, 
as I think, which can be treated in your 
columns. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


WHY SOME PEOPLE STAY AWAY. 


A Boston daily paper has been publishing 
some reasons from correspondents why peo- 
ple in general do not go to church. The main 
reason is, as it appears to me, after a long 
study of the subject,. that the clergymen are 
themselves largely to blame, though not 
wholly through their own fault. It is rather 
the system under which they are educated. 
They graduate from college, enter a divinity 
school and go throngh the cast iron stereotype 
course, and are ground out all in the same 
mold, appearing at the close of their studies 
as like in thought, doctrine and style of teach- 
ing as two bricks. They have had no contact 
with the great world of business, and only in 
theory do they know the workings, cares, re- 
sponsibilities, needs and inner life of the great 
mass of humanity they are shortly called upon 
to talk to every Sunday. The painful spec- 
tacle is not uncommon of a newly installed 
minister standing in his place and attempting 
to pray for or to preach to his congregation 
from a business standpoint, or, in other words, 
attempt to put himself in. their places. In 
such cases the lamentable lack of worldly 
knowledge becomes painfully apparent. A 
few years—a year even—in a business connec- 
tion before entering upon the ministerial life 
would have been of great service to them. 

Another reason for non-attendance at church 
is to be found in the character and nature of 
man himself. In one way or another we are 
all weak. We tire soon of the same thing. 
We tire of the voice, the style, the same way 
of putting the subject—even of the way the 
clergyman parts his hair. Weare but human 
and humanity is much the same in saint or 
sinner. All this should be taken into consid- 
eration by the young preacher, 

Another reason is the persistence in preach- 
ing and teaching on the old lines of dogma 
and style. Rule o’ thumb sermons are a thing 
of the past. Truth and Christianity are ever 
the same, but manners and methods change. 
We are even now making one of the great 
epochs or eras in the world of religious 
thought as well as in secular affairs, and 
this must not be lost sight of. People are 
quite as susceptible to the truth as they ever 
were, but not if presented in the old, dry, 
hard way. It is useless, nay, utter folly, to 
say that this is the fault of congregations. He 
is the wise one and will be the successful and 
winsome preacher who recognizes the changed 
conditions of men in the march of ime which 
is changing all our methods of religion and 
business 

People will go to church if they are pleased 
or interested, and to be pleased and interested 
they must be met with something besides the 
cut and dried formalities of another age. 

G. W. B. 
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EVERY ONE EVEKY DAY A PENNY. 


Every one of our benevolent societies needs 
an enlargement of gifts to its treasury. Busi- 
ness affairs are in such a condition that there 
is grave danger of cuitailment in giving. 
Special effort to prevent this is called for. 
What is more simple, or more easily accom- 
plished, than the offering on the part of every 
one of a penny a day to a common fund, to be 
proporticnally distributed, which shall be ad- 
ditional to that which is ordinarily given. 
No one, not even our young people or the 
childrén of the Sunday school, would find 
themselves burdened with the giving of so 
smallanamount. And the aggregate of such 
trifling offerings for the year would be a sur- 
prisingly large sum. We have about 90,000 
resident church members in Massachusetts. 
If each one of them should give a penny a day 
in addition to what has hitherto been given 
that would add $328,500 to that contributed in 
1892 to the several societies. 

Why not, then, rally to the aid of the socie- 
ties in the great work which is before them on 
this line? Without diminishing the gifts of 
former years, let us all, old and young, re- 
solve that with the beginning of December we 
will give a penny a day. We would suggest 
that.the last Sunday of the month be set apart 
as Penny Sunday, when these offerings shall 
‘be received in all the churches as an act of 
worship. We would also suggest that a divi- 
sion of the sum thus contributed be made at 
least once a quarter to the seven societies in 
the following proportion: A. B. C. F. M., .30; 
CERI Mer Siypuzo np AG NL AU Lois Crear sails 
A. HS, 10); S.8..8& PP. S., 07; Min. Reg, .03. 

This, then, isin brief our proposition. Every 
one every day a penuy for our missionary 
work in addition to what has hitherto been 
given. ° The last Sunday of every month to be 
set apart as Penny Sunday for reception of 
these offerings. A proportionate distribution 
of them to the different societies quarterly. 
What say you, men and women of our Congre- 
gational churches, and you, Christian Endeay- 
orers, and you, boys and girls of the Sunday 
school? Will you all rally to the help of the 
Lord in the present emergency with the rally- 
ing cry, Every oue every day a penny? 

ELDRIDGE Mix, Chairman of State Committee 
on Systematic Benevolence. 


“YOUNG PASTOR”? RISES TO EXPLAIN. 


I have been highly amused at the interest 
excited by the recital of my Chicago experi- 
ence with free pews, and I have been led to 
wonder whether our imaginations color Scrip- 
ture teachings to the same degree that the 
imaginations of my critics have misread my 
letter. i 

My genial critic, ‘‘ An Old Deacon,” imag- 
ines that my temper was seriously ruffled by 
mny experience and gently rebukes me for 
“going away ina rage’”’ and for indulging in 
other feelings equally unbecoming a minister 
aud a Christian. And now a sympathizing 
friend, ‘‘ E. M. D.,” appears, wbo surmises that 
my ‘“* human nature’”’ was offended because I 
was not given a seat ou the floor of the church 
among the elect! [am sorry to have to dispel 
the fancies of such kind critics, but truth com- 
pels me. I did not want a seat on the floor of 
the church. I preferred to sit in the gallery, 
where I had as good a seat as there was in the 
building. Nor did I once lose my temper or 
experience the slightest feeling of rage. I 
entered heartily into the service, enjoyed it 
thoroughly and went away thanking God for 
the inspiration I’ had received. But I did 
carry away with me an intensified feeling of 
disgust with the system I had seen exempli- 
fied—a system which practically shuts out the 
poor and the stranger from the body of God’s 
house and then suffers the first fifteen minutes 
of the service to be interrupted by those who 
were waiting to be seated in the places left 
vacant by the pew holders. 

One or two questions are suggested by my 
critics which I should like to answer. My 
gentle censor, ‘““An Old Deacon,” wants to 
know if I would really be willing to be the 
pastor of a church that was run on the free 
spew, voluntary pledge system. My good 
brother, in the few years that I have been in 
the ministry I have never served under any 
other system! Both the churches of which 
I have been pastor have been free pew 
churches, and My salary has always been 
promptly paid, as have all other financial ob- 
ligations of the churches, and annual deficits 
have been the exception! It isa groundless 
fear that you cannot run church finances suc- 
cessfully on the free pew system. If a com- 
parison were made between churches adopting 
the pew rental system and those having free . 
pews and voluntary pledges, I believe that 
the comparison would be in favor of the latter. 
No church that has ever faithfully tried the 
pledge system would care to go back to rented 
pews. 
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Of course there are free pews and free pews. 
I see no reason why you may not have family 
sittings, selected by lot, and still retain the 
fundamental idea of the free pew system. It 
will amount to that, in practical experience, 
whether your sittings are assigned or not. 
The grave error in the pew rental system is 
that 1¢ apportions the sittings of God’s house 
—that ought to be the most demoeratic insti- 
tution on earth—on the basis of wealth, an 
idea utterly foreign to the spirit of Christianity. 
No, kind critics, in spite of all your objections 
and all your fears I am still, y 

For free pews, YOUNG PASTOR. 


A MISSIONARY’S VIEW OF THE BOARD MEETING. 


Hopeful and cheerful letters are coming to 
us from mission fields, where the result of the 
W orcéster meeting was welcomed with thanks- 
giving. A missionary in Turkey writes: 

The Congregationalist with report of board 
meeting was given us by the censor last 
Wednesday. How eagerly we toreintoit! I 
read it walking along the cobbled streets at 
imminent danger of stumbling over the street 
dogs. What I read on the first page would 


have made me throw up my hat and shout in. 


any free country, but as I am in Turkey I 
could only ejaculate, ‘‘ Thank the Lord, thank 
the Lord! ”’ 

As I compare the gloomy forecast in yours 
of July 25 (whose fears I fully shared) with 
the actual result of Oct. 10-13, [ can only say 
with deep and humble gratitude, ‘‘ God does 
answer prayer.’’ We earnestly and anxiously, 
and many times a day, besought the Lord to 
lead to a definite settlement—a peaceful settle- 
ment, if pessible—before the meeting assem- 
bled and during its progress. ‘‘ Bxceeding 
abundantly, above all that we ask or think,”’ 
so He has done for us. Will He not do like- 
wise for us in funds the coming year? Will 
there not now be a reaction of hearty enthu- 
sia3m for the board’s work on the part of 
many who for some time have supported it 
rather from sense of duty than because they 
were in sympathy with its modus operandi? 
The Lord grant it. 

I thank the Congregationalist for its moder- 
ate and conciliatory attitude, which bas helped 
toward this result. Walk on in ‘‘the golden 
mean,” I pray you. 


DIGNIFY THE DEGREES. 


I like your correspondent M. E. D.’s sugges- 
tion respecting Honorary Degrees. With our 
present system our colleges are not unwilling 
to grant degrees, especially as a reward for 
service rendered or anticipated, and there are 
plenty of men who, although they may be 
“surprised ”’ at receiving them, do not decline 
to accept the honor. Why can we not havea 
college ‘“‘trust”’ or ‘‘pool,’? which shall re- 
quire for what we call honorary degrees a pre- 
scribed course of reading with examinations 
and original research on some subject, as is 
now required for the degree of Ph. D. in our 
universities? It might be agreed by our in- 
stitutions that no degrees would be granted 
except for work actually done. It has seemed 
to me that the D. D. should come from theo- 
logical seminaries instead of colleges. We 
ought to have a degree which shall be con- 
sidered equal to D.D. or LL. D., but which can 
properly be given for literary excellence or 
general scholarship. For this we now use 
LL. D., thus destroying the original signifi- 
cance of tie degree. As we have invented the 
term “‘ musical doctor” in modern times, we 
might also have a “literary doctor” (Lit. D.), 
or possibly a better term might be found, only 
make it an honor equal to the other degrees. 

This system would greatly increase the sig- 
nificance of degrees, and ought to be an inspi- 
ration to original research. 

A COLLEGE TRUSTER. 


QUITE THE PROPER THING. 


A certain church has a number of unsettled 
ministers resident in or near its parish. The 
pulpit is just now vacant. Meeting a com- 
mittee man there, I said to him, ‘‘I am told 
that you are hearing all of your minister pa- 
rishioners.”” He replied, ‘‘Yes, these good 
men have been of great service tous. They 
have stood ready, some of them for years, to 
serve us in many ways, without money, and 
without price. They have conducted funeral 
services, led evening meetings, filled many 
gaps in emergencies, aided us by brief ad- 
dresses when we wished a number of short 
speeches, and in countless other ways. And 
now that this opportunity has come for us to 
discharge something of our obligation to 
them by offering a pleasant compliment and 
with it a substantial fee, we thought it a 
handsome thing to do so. We are enjoying it 
all around, and when we have heard them all 
we shall listen to candidates.” Kes 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 5* 


An Order of Worship for Eventide 


Theme: The Forgiveness of Sins 


§ (Ge- The Congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
Y in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 


MINISTER.—Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
Call ye upon him while he is near: 
Let the wicked forsake his way, 
And the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
And let him return unto the Lord, 
And he will have mercy upon him; 
And to our God for he will abundantly pardon. 
Rend your heart, and not your garments, 
And turn unto the Lord your God: 
For he is gracious and full of compassion, 
Slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. 
ProrLe.—Shew us thy mercy, O Lord, 
And grant us thy salvation. 
RESPONSE. (The following response may be sung by a choir.] 
By thy mercy, O deliver us, good Lord. 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiyenesses. 


HYTIN. (I The congregation will rise and sing.] 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy.—ERIE. 
MinisTER.—Have I any pleasure in the death of the wicked? saith the Lord God: 
and not rather that he should return from his way, and live? Cast away from you 
all your transgressions, wherein ye have transgressed; and make ye a new heart and 
a new spirit: for why will ye die? 
MINISTER.—Come now, let us reason together saith the Lord: 
Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow. 


ProrpLe.—Though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. 


I, even I, am he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, 
And I will not remember thy. sins. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Isa. 44: 22; Ps. 85: 2; Ps. 86:5; Ps. 103: 2, 3, 8, 10-12; Ps. 145: 9.) 


He sent the word unto the children of Israel, 
Preaching good tidings of peace by Jesus Christ. 


MINISTER.— Unto you first God, having. raised up his Servant, sent him to bless you, 
in turning away every one of you from your iniquities. 

To him bear all the propbets witness, that through his name every one that beliey- 
eth on him shall receive remission of sins. 

Through this man is proclaimed unto you remission of sins: and by bim every one 
that believeth is justified from all things. 

In whom we have our redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of our tres- 
passes, according to the riches of his grace. 

God being rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, even when we 
were dead through our trespasses, quickened us together with Christ. 


PropLe.—Thanks be to God for his unspeakable gift. 


HYTIN. (iG The congregation will rise and sing. ] 

Love divine, all love excelling.—BEECHER. 
PRAYER. (When desired the following prayer may be said.) 
MINISTER.—Let us pray. i 


Lord of all life, guiding and governing all things of thy lovingkindness and 
power, hear our thanksgivings unto thee for the joy that comes of sin forgiven, 
weakness strengthened, victory promised, life eternal looked for. To every one of 
us grant that, being fully conscious of having erred and strayed from thy ways, we 
may be equally conscious of our need to go back again to thee, the Good Shepherd. 
Let there be no doubt with any one of us that thou dost forgive even to the utter- 
most all those that draw nigh in penitence to thee. Give to the lowliest hope, bring 
to the saddest joy, that so thy gospel may be indeed to us glad tidings. In the 
name of Christ we pray. Amen. : 


, # I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord.. 


MINISTER.— If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 

in us. If we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 

cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

MINISTER.— Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy lovingkindness, 
PreopLe.— According to the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions. - 


[Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Ps, 51: 2-4, 6, 10-12, 14-17.], 
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CHANT. (i> When the De Profundis is not chanted it will be read by the minister and people in unison.) 


Out | of the | depths || have I cried | unto | thee, O| Lord! 

Lord | hear my | voice || let thine ears be attentive to the voice | of my | suppli | cations. 

If thou, Lord, shouldest | mark in | iquities||O | Lord | who shall stand ? 

But there is for | giveness with | thee || that | thow | mayest be | feared. 

I wait for the Lord, my | soul doth | wait|\|and in his | word | do I| hope. 

My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that watch | for the | morning ||I say, 
more than they that | watch | for the | morning. 

Let Israel hope | in the | Lord||for with the Lord there is mercy, and with | him is | 
plenteous re | demption. ‘ 

And he shall re | deem | Israel ||from | all | his in | iquities. 
HYMN, (iG The congregation will sing without rising.) . 

Take me, O my Father, take me.— DORRNANCE. 


Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us. 


MINISTER.— Then came Peter, and said to him, Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? until seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not 
unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until seventy times seven. 


PropLe.— Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 


(Responsive readings follow with the use of the following passages, which are printed in full in the services as 
published in pamphlet form: Matt. 5: 44, 48; Matt. 6: 14,15; Matt. 7: 1; Rom. 12: 19-21; Eph. 4: 31, 32.) 


HYSIN. (> The congregation will rise and sing.] 
Lord, as to Thy dear cross we flee.— SILOAM. 
PRAYER. (By the minister.) 
( Here may be introduced, when desired, a musical response by the organ or by a choir.] 
SCRIPTURE LESSON. (Luke 15 or Matt. 18: 23-35 is suggested as a suitable passage of Scripture to 


be read.) 
ANTHED1. (Choir.] 


*(Or this hymn may be sung by the congregation.) 


*Thou Grace Divine, encircling all. MANOAH. 
ADDRESS OR SERTIION. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 
MINISTER.— Remember, O Lord, thy tender mercies and thy Ker oenidnewdee 


ProPLe.—For they have been ever of old. 
Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions: . 


According to thy lovingkindness remember thou me 
For thy goodness’ sake, O Lord. 
HYMN. 


- (ge The congregation will rise and sing.] 


Love of love, as deep and free.— SEYMOUR. 
PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 


MINISTER.— Let us pray. 

Grant unto us, Holy Father, the blessedness of those who endure temptation: and 
with every temptation make also unto us the way of escape. 

Suffer not an uncharitable or an unforgiving spirit to have dominion over us. 
give our enemies, and unite our hearts to fear thy name. 

Unto all thy children, forgiving and forgiven, grant, O Lord, thy peace. 


PreoPLe.—Take away all dniguily: and receive us graciously, we “beseech thee 
O Lord. 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON.— 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: For thine is the pueson and the -power 
and the glory, for ever. Amen. 
MinistTER—And the God of all grace, who called you unto his eternal glory in Christ, 
shall himself perfect; stablish, strengthen you. To him be the dominion for ever 
and ever. , 
Peace be unto us all. 


((&e~ The congregation seated and bowing down.) 


For- 


Amen. 
(The Amen may be sung as a response by a choir.) 


ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


NOTE.— The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies, 
one cent each, postpaid. The Congregationalist Services are issued semi-monthly—a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 
-— 1. Thanksgiving; 2. Pilgrim Fathers; 3. Christmastide; 4. The Néw Year; 5-8. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5. The Forgiveness of Sins; 6. Trust in God; 7. The Days 
of Thy Youth; 8. General Worship. Address all orders, which must be accompanied by 


cash, to : 
ay THE CONGREGATION ALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


* Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1893. 


Human parlance talks of growing old, but 
‘if the process is a right one it is only the 
husk which is shriveling, only the shell which 
shows signs of withering and decay. Within 
is the precious fruit ripening to a perfect im- 
morta)**5.—Prof. H. M. Tyler. 


You are young and have the world before 
you; stoop as you go through it and you will 
miss many hard thumps.— Cotton Mather. 

eae A 

The greatest of faults, I should say, is to be 

conscious of none.—Carlyle. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Mission Work in Boston was the subject 
at last Monday’s session, the speakers be- 
ing Mr. W. H. West of the Union Rescue 
Mission, 32 Kneeland Street, and Mr. H. F. 
Parkhurst of the Pitts Street Mission. Both 
gave interesting accounts of their work, 
which is similar in character and more than 
ever needed this winter. Wholesome food 
and comfortable lodging, either free or at 
nominal cost, a cordial welcome and live gos- 
pel meetings are the attractions employed; 
the relief of immediate suffering, conversion 
and ultimate change of life the objects, and re- 
newed men, temperate, useful and self-sup- 
porting, the gratifying results. One man re- 
claimed at the Union Mission is now doing 
mission work in Africa. A broom-making in- 
dustry is connected with this institution, 
where two instructors are employed, and $15,- 
000 worth of brooms have been made and sold. 
Fifty-five persons who have been helped at 
the Pitts Street Mission have returned and 
testified their appreciation by gifts of from 
one to sixty dollars. 

The latter enterprise has become self-sup- 
porting, except during the summer months, 
when the expenses exceed the receipts by 
about $1,200. Among its beneficiaries are 
former ministers, sons of ministers and mem- 
bers of leading city churches. This winter, 
when so many temperate, efficient men are 
out of employment, a better class than usual 
appeal for aid and the work is doubly encour- 
aging because there is a foundation of Chris- 
tian training and good habits to build on. 
Both these leaders are glad of opportunities 
to tell their thrilling story in the churches, 
taking with them some of their converts as 
living witnesses to the value of their work. 

After the addresses prayer was offered in 
behalf of Dr. Smith Baker, who was reported 
to be seriously ill. 


—p— 


A NOVELIST’S VIEW. 


Thomas Nelson Page is a loyal Episco- 
palian. Heis not only a charming depicter of 
the life and ideals of the South, but also a sane 
layman, opposed to the undue emphasis placed 
on ritualism. Witness his recent remarks at 
the Church Congress: 


I declare that so long as you preach Christ 
and feed His sheep, I do not greatly care 
whether it be in a white robe or a black; it 
is only when I find fighting going on over a 
robe that I know the church is suffering... . 
Heaven forbid that I should gauge a man 
by his coat—but we demand that when they 
preach they shall preach Christ and not any- 
thing else whatsoever. The priest to whom I 
re my reverence and support is not the 
unctionary insisting upon his order, but is 
that man whose life shines as a light to lead 
men to Christ. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking naan 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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CURRENT SATIRE. 


NOT CALLED. 


He may be a scholar familiar with books, 
In person a model, unrival’d for looks, 
An orator too, like the great ‘‘ Mister Puff,” 
But that, to our notion, is not quite enough ; 
In language decided the truth must.be told— 
We think, for our parish, he’s rather too old. 


For aught that we hear of, he may be a saint, 
And none of his errors make any complaint; 
He knows all the canons and rubrics by beart, 
And oft to the needy will blessings impart; 
But he isn’t the shepherd we want at our fold, 
We think, for this parish, he’s rather too old. 


Did you ever learn that experience tells 
And work by a master for full value sells? 
You make a mistake when that man you pass by, 
And say, when inquir’d of the reason and why, 
in language emphatic, “the truth must be told, 
We think, for our parish, he’s rather too old.” 


O what shall we do when our pastors get gray, 
And cannot quite compass the world ina day? 
I know nothing else save devoutly to pray 
They soon may be “ called” to some region away 
Where angels invite to the City of Gold, 
And none will refuse them for being too old. 
—Tacoma New Era. 


A VERY BUSY WOMAN. 

She pronounced in sounding platitude 
Her universal gratitude, 
For men of every latitude, 

From the tropics to the poles; 
She felt a consanguinity, 
A sisterly affinity, 
A kind of kith-and-kinity, 

For all these foreign souls. 


For Caledonian Highlanders, 

For brutal South Sea Islanders, 

For wet and moist and dry landers, 
For Gentile, Greek and Jew, 

For Finns and for Siberians, 

For Arabs and Algerians, 

For Tierra-del-Fuegians, 
She was in a constant stew. 


O, it worried Miss Sophronia 

Lest the men of Patagonia 

Should all die with the pneumonia, 
With the phthisic or the chills. 

Yes, indeed, she worried daily, 

Lest a croup or cold should waylay 

Some poor Soudanese or Malay, 
‘Dying for the Jack of pills. 


And she toiled on without measure, 
And with most unstinted pleasure, 
For the good of Central Asia 

And the pagan people there. 
But meanwhile her little sister 
Died of a neglected blister, 
But Sophronia hardly missed her, 

For she had no time to spare. 

—Hudson(N. Y.) Gazette. 

If you’ve got a sermon, preach it, 

Nor wander off in tangled maze 
Of old Egyptian idol worship, 

And waste your time on ancient days. 
Prod the people now before you, 

Point their way to holy ground, 
But, in doing it, have merey— 

Boil it down. 


When you read a chapter, read it, 
Not in drony sing-song tone; 
Put some vim and pathos in it, 
As though you meant to send it home. 
And if you undertake to comment, 
Don’t obscurely ‘slosh around,” 
Give an explanation plainly, 
Boil it down. 


Preach pure religion, undefiled, 
Not science, doctrine or philosophy. 
Give clear ideas im language mild, 
Not higher ‘‘ critics’? nor theosophy. 
Preach gospel truth and do not flatter, 
And if on earth you wish renown, 
Yo thirsty souls pour living water. 
Boil it down. 


Your hearers do not like to sit 
So very long at morning prayer, 

With neither wisdom, worth nor wit 
To keep them wakeful there. 

So clip your words and speak with care, 
And it you’d win a heavenly crown, 
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0,—, at the morning prayer, 


Boil it down! 
® _The Interior. 


_—— 


The Wine and Spirit Gazette, the organ of the 
liquor trade, recently said: 


There are many men still in business in this 
city who can remember when every corner 
grocery had its bar; when the license fee was 
merely nominal; when all night and Sunday 
selling was at the option of the seller; when, 
in fact, the sale of liquor was practically as 
freé as the pursuit of apy other lawful busi- 
ness. .. . Today the trafiic is absolutely out- 
lawed in kalf a dozen States; local option ex- 
cludes it from large portions of other States ; 
high license curtails the profits 10 yields else- 
where, while wherever permitted—mark the 
word permitted—it is weighted down by exac- 
tions and restrictions of the most galling and 
oppressive character. Indeed, every effort is 
made to rob the business of any claim to re- 
spectability and to brand those who follow it 
as criminals, or, at least, men of no standing 
in the community. And this is the result of 
only fifty years of prohibition agitation. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


NICHOLS—MORLEY—In Wuhu, China, Oct. Rusty the 
British consul, and afterwards by Rev. D . Le- 
Lacheur, Rev. Howard 3. Nichols of Goshen, N.&., 
and Elizabeth A. A. Morley of Pittsfield, both of the 
International Missionary Alliance. 

VROOMAN—BLACK—In Washington, D. C., Dec. 13, by 
Rev. MacKay Smith, D.D., Rev. Frank B. Vrooman, 
ag as Salem Street Church, Worcester, and Gracia 

. Black. 


2 eee 
Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-jwe cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Each 
The 


BLADES—In Worcester, at the insane asylum, Rev. 
John T, Blades, formerly pastor at Campello. 

FALES—In Norfolk, Dee. 14, Mary T., wife of the late 
Elisha F. Fales, aged 82 yrs., 8 mos, 

LELAND—In Amherst, Dee. 17, Rev. J. H. M. Leland, a 
graduate of Amherst in 1840 and of Andover in 1845, 
aged 72 yrs. His pastorates were at Bethel, Me., South 
Royalston and Thorndike, Mass. 

MOORE—In Hartford, Ct., Dec. 16, Mary Valentine 
King, wife of Rev. W. H. Moore. 

WASTELL—In Clinton, Mich., Dec. 12, Rev. William P. 
Wastell, a retired minister, aged 89 yrs. 


MRS. MARY A. BLANEY. 


A large circle of friends are called on to mourn the 
loss of Mrs. Blaney, the widow of Thomas R. Blaney, 
who died at her late residence, 675 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Nov. 12. She was born in Portland, Me., Aug. 21, 
1812, but at an _ early age removed to Boston, where the 
greater part of her life has been spent. : 

She was a woman of strong convictions and every 
reform that promised good to the community found in 
her a ready helper, She also possessed the rare ability 
of doing good in a quiet. unostentatious way, so that it 
could be truly said of her, “ Her left hand knew not 
what her right hand did,” and even those nearest to her 
had no idea of her extended charities and how mary 
there were to rise up and call her blessed until after she 
had left us. 

Hers was too earnest a nature te be content with the 
trifles of life, and, her sympathies being keenly alive to 
the needs of the suffering, she was led early in her mar- 
ried life to found a society for their relief, at a time 
when it was questionable whether such an organization, 
managed by women, could be a success, and when there 
was none in existence in Chelsea, which was then her 
home. This society has grown to be large and flourish- 
ing and continues to be a poon of merey to many. 
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Others have taken up the work, but they know little o 
her self-sacrificing efforts when alone, with but little 
encouragement and even in the face of opposition, she 
pressed forward in a cause which she knew was dear 
to her Master’s heart. 

For many years she was_a member of Mt. Vernon 
Church, Bostov, Rev. Dr. Kirk, pastor, under whose 
ministry her fervent prayers and earnest Christian life 
were rewarded by the remarkable conversion of her 
husband from a strong opposer to a. hearty believer in 
the Word of God. For more than twenty-five years she 
has been a member of Shawmut Chureh. The precepts 
and promises of the Bible were ever her celight, and 
her love for her Saviour never waned but grew righter 
and brighter, until her last days with us were truly a 
triumph of faith in the assurance that she was safe in 
the arms of Jesus. 


A CuRIous REVELATION.—These are: days of 
strange discoveries. Here is the house of Paine’s 
Furniture Co., selling French Colonial Desks, of a 
pattern never found under $35, yet they are taking 
orders through the holidays at $13.50. It would 
certainly be worth $13.50 to many persons to know 
how such a price could pay for the labor aJone, 


I Would Not be Alive 


BUT FOR 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Erysipelas and Kidney Trouble 
Cured at 93 Years of Age. 


‘“T commenced using Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
seven years ago, at which time I was nearly 
helpless, suffering from Erysipelas, which 
covered nearly my whole body and made me 


Blind in One Eye. 
My sufferings were intense, being completely 
raw from the disease. I also had kidney com- 
plaint, and at the time of my husband’s death 
was umable to stamd on my feet without 
support. After using Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
short time I began to feel stronger, the sores 
began to heal, the kidney trouble abated. 
After using six bottles I was entirely free 
from both diseases. My appetite became much 
better and I grew stronger, and now at ninety- 
Sarsa= 


Hood’s Cures 


three years of age I am able to attend church 
and take quite long walks. Had it not been 
for this valuable medicine, Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, I should not be alive today to tell this 
story. I keep a bottle of it at hand con- 
stantly.”” Mrs. PermertaA Saxton, Turners 
Falls, Mass. 

“T ean certify to the truth of this state- 
ment.” Mrs. H. Emery, Turners Falls, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pills, 
assist digestion, cure headache. Try a box. 


$13.50. 


One person in 20 may hesitate about this Desk; at 
least 19 in 20 will be satisfied at a glance that it is 
THE GREATEST DESK BARGAIN EVER KNOWN 


IN’ THIS CITY. 

We have no time to convince one person when 19 
buyers stand, with money ready, only waiting answers to 
the various questions of dimension. They are: 

Height Sate 3 4 ft. A} in. 
Width . : . « » @£t. 6 in. 
Depth co0¢4: 280. > “Ree 1ft. 3 in. 
Depth with lid dowm ....: ; 2ft. 2} in. 
Meight of overhamg....- -: : 11 in. 
Depth of Drawers .....: ; 5+ im. 
Size of Mirror .....+-++: Sxi2 in. 
Bevel.of same ..)...- ». :,)- ene 3-4 in. 


The wood is Red Oak, with fine finish; elaborately carved top and base; burnished 
brass trimmings; automatic supports to lid; dust-proof finish. 
Special Holiday price (only until Dec. 25), $13.50. 


New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. 


2-cent stamps. PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


48 CAN AL. STREET. S { SOUT BOSTON 


Sent to any address on receipt of five 


& MAINE DEPOT. 


tv 


the Senate of these mining States. 


- ties of ten times that amount. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The House of Representatives has already 
distinguished itself in- the estimation of busi- 
ness men by defeating a national bankruptcy 
law—a measure of business equity and justice 
long sought at the bands of our legislators, 
but one never so fortunate as to impress the 
members from the South and West. More re- 


cently this same branch of the national legisla- - 


ture has passed or advanced laws raising the 
Territories of Utah, Arizona and New Mexico 
to the rank of States. While the justice of 
admitting these Territories to the Union can- 
not be gainsaid, provided they have the requi- 
site population and resources, yet the whole 


conservative portion of the country trembles, 


at the consequent large increase of power in 
The pro- 
portion of power wielded in the Senate by the 
senators from half a dozen mining States of 
small population was well exhibited during 
the recent struggle over the repeal of the sil- 
ver purchase law. A further increase of that 
power seems especially inopportune with such 
grave financial ard industrial problems press- 
ing upon Congress for early solution. 

The promised early action upon the new 
tariff bill has not yet materialized. A month 
will have slipped away before the bill really 
gets before the House. More than a month 
will have passed before a Democratic caucus 
determines the action to be taken by the party 
as a whole upon certain features of the tariff 
and other accompanying revenue bills. If 
delay were the worst feature of the situation 
but little complaint would be made. But the 
ultimate fate of the bill, the prospect for 
material amendments, are so much in doubt 
that those branches of trade which are directly 
affected by prospective changes in duties are 
well-nigh paralyzed. 

In the Senate there is the lamentable intro- 
duction of a bill providing in effect fora re- 
sumption of silver coinage. The bill is intro- 
duced, too, by Senator Voorhees, the man 
selected by bis party associates to champion 
the repeal fight, and a man, therefore, whose 
acts have more than ordinary significance and 
effect. He is, moreover, chairman of the 


‘finance committee of the Senate, a position 


which ought to be beld by one of pre-eminently 
sound views on financial questions. 

With this unfavorable outlook in Congress, 
and a very evident tendency to talk Hawaiian 
politics rather than business problems, there 
is in the executive branch of the Government 
a total absence of indications of a desire or 
intention to replenish the altogether inade- 
quate cash balance and gold reserve of the na- 
tional Treasury. The working cash balance is 
ridiculously low. Instead of any tendency on 
the part of the revenues to increase and so 
improve the cash balance, the tendency is just 
the opposite. The Treasury loses ground each 
month, and, as no new tariff law can become 
operative for months to come, the question 
arises, How low will the working cash balance 
be allowed to run and where is the safety 
point? Or look at the gold reserve—only a 
little over $80,000,000 against demand liabili- 
At the moment 
there may be no sign of any further demands 
on that gold reserve, but it is not there for 
demands that can be foreseen—it is there for 
" unforseeable emergencies. Whocan tell when 


one will arise? The very condition of the 


gold reserve itself, its low state, is as likely a 


"cause as any now to be imagined for giving 
_rise some day to a demand on this gold. No; 


sound finance requires the Governmeut to 
have a dollar in gold in its vaults for every 


credit dollar outstanding. Such a reserve is 
‘not to be thought of now, but a decent per- 


centage of reserve is an absolute necessity of 
the time. An issue of bonds should be made 
at once for this purpose. 

Let Washington cease to antagonize the 
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business interests of the country, and rather 
put itself in line to support and promote them. 


<a 


TOPICS FOR THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


Suggested by the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 
BIBLE PRAYERS. 


Sunday, Jan. 7. A PRAYER OF ABRAHAM, 
18: 23-33, For a City. 

Monday, Jan.8. A PRAYER OF JACOB. Gen. 32: 9-12, 
24-32. For a Household 

ae Jan.9. A PRAYER OF DAVID. 
10-19. A- Thanksgiving. 

Wednesday,. Jan. 10. A PRAYER OF SOLOMON. 2 
Chron. 6: 12-42. A Consecration. 

Thursday, Jan. 11. A PRAYER OF DANIEL. Dan. 9: 
3-19. A Confession. 

Friday, Jan. 12. A PRAYER OF JESUS. John 17. A 
Benediction. 

Saturday, Jan. 13. 
9-23, 


Gen. 


1 Chron, 29: 


A PRAYER OF PETER. Acts 10: 
A Protest and Submission. 


Suggested by the Evangelical Alliance. 


eae, Jan.7. Sermon: “ Pentecostal Power.” Acts 


nD 


Monday, Jan. 8. Humiliation and Thanksgiving, 

Tuesday, Jan.9. The Church Universal. 

Wednesday, Jan. 10. Nations and Their Rulers. 

Thursday, Jan. 11. Foreign Missions. 

Friday, Jan.\12,. Home Missions and the Jews. 

Saturday, Jan. 13. Families and Schools. 

Sunday, Jan. 14. Sermon: “The Second Coming of 
Our Lord.” Rev. 22: 12. 


Pastors who wish their congregations to take an inter- 
est in the Week of Prayer should distribute among their 
people the Congregationalist HANDBOOK, which con- 
tains, besides much other valuable information, the 
above list. Copies of the list prepared by the Evangeli- 
eal Alliance, with full subdivision of topics, can be had 
at 50 cents per 100, by sending to 511 United Charities 
Building, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-Second Street, 
New York. 


HE advance of refined 
taste and true artistic 
education is shown in noth- 
ing more than in the demand 
Dorflinger’s American Cut 
We are glad to an- 
nounce our ability to fully 
meet this demand by reason 
of our large force 
of skilled workmen 
and our complete 


for 


Glass. 


facilities, fors;pro. Se 
duction. 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York. 


Why not preserve your papers? 


A 
Convenient 
Binder .«.: 


the CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Size A holding 13 numbers. 


Two sizes. 5 Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, ca:riage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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Financial. 


Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
t ~=6nr bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
cust Gocases 


sPlease mention the Congregationalist. 


Now is the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
OUR 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 # INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon cnver, Cal. § 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 
LRVVSVSSTBEAOVSY 


8% (raranteed rurraia Stock, 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Iowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5, 500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 

$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Iowa National Building & Loan Association, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


COLLECTIONS. 


Western [lortgages. 


Holders of western mortgages obtained through defunct 

companies are finding 
The Atlas Land and Investment Co., 
of Lawrence, Kansas, 

the best and cheapest agency for collecting interest and 
principal, foreclosing defaulted mortgages, look ‘ing up back 
taxes, ponting and selling land. The Atlas Co. has ren- 
dered valuable service to many hundred investors at a 
minimum expense. We havea few choice, safe loans where 
we personally know both security and borrowers. Corres- 
pondence solicited. L. H. PERKINS, President. 


23 Years’ Record. 
$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 
J B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
8) O Addr2ss. T4COMA INVESTMENT tO. A OOMA. WASH 
“DEAD DOG” 


Holders of defaulted Western mortgages, Real 
Estate Bonds or Land through foreclosure and 
who will act upon our advice, may realize one 
hanes cents on the dollar--cash. Address 
fe WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 
436  onity Bldg., Chicago, Th. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 

yh Building Association no speculative fea- 

Ye Small and large deposits received. 
Particulars free. 


O pRovIDENTSSAVING ASS’N, Indianapolis, Ind. 
City and 


FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES carmen 


Send for References. [INTEREST 
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A LETTER FROM THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE. 


Under the date of Boston, Dec. 7, 1893, the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee has ae out the follow- 
ing circular: 


At this, the first meeting of the International 
Lesson Committee held after the International Sun- 
day School Convention at St. Louis (Aug. 30-Sept. 
2, 1893), it is thought fit on the part of the Les- 
son Committee to issue this circular, to which the 
earnest attention of all pastors, Sunday school teach- 
ers and those interested in Sunday school work is 
respectfully called. 

First. We gratefully recognize the kind way in 
which the convention was pleased to speak of the 
past work of the Committee. 

Second. We thankfully recognize the good hand 
of the Lord upon us in our work of providing les- 
sons for the Sunday schools of the world, and in the 
large measure of success that has attended them. 

Third. We recognize the confidence reposed in us 
_ by the convention in freeing us from all restric- 
tions except the provision for temperance lessons, 
while we feel the’increased responsibility thereby 
placed upon us. 

In view of the work before the committee, the 
earnest attention of the Sunday school world is called 
to our request for information and co-operation. 

The system as prescribed has been one lesson for 
all grades or classes in the schoo] and one lesson for 
all the Sunday schools of the world. This plan has 
been acted upon for twenty-one years and has met 
with general and hearty indorsement. 

The original instructions to the committee em- 
braced the following direction: ‘To select a course 
of Bible lessons for a series of years not exceeding 
seven, which shall, as far as they may decide possi- 
ble, embrace a general study of the whole Bible, 
alternating between the Old and New Testaments, 
semi-annually or quarterly as they shall deem best.”’ 

From time to time suggestions have been made to 
the committee on such subjects as the following: 

a. Separate lessons for primary classes. 

b. Lessons for adult or university classes. 

ce. Longer or shorter Scripture selections. 

d. Graded lessons, 

e. The adaptation of the lessons to the Christian 
or church year. j 

j. Temperance lessons. 

g. Missionary lessons. 

h, Particular lessons on other subjects. 

i. A course of supplemental lessons. 

Jj. Lessons not in the Bible, but about the Bible. 

Two considerations should be kept in mind: 

First. That the object sought by the Lesson Com- 
mittee is to exalt God’s Word and to unite all 
Christians in all parts of the world in the study of 
the same portion of the sacred Scriptures. 

Second. To present a scheme of lessons fitted for 
general Sunday school work for all, without note or 
comment, leaving it to commentators and expositors 
to explain, expound and illustrate. 

Any system of teaching may be applied to the 
lessons selected—the inductive, the Socratic or any 
other scientific method. The selection and use of 
these methods belong to the lesson writers and 
teachers, and many Sunday schools using the In- 
ternationalLessons have for years, under the graded 
system, employed such methods. 

With the selection of the lessons, the memory 
verses and the Golden Texts the duty of the com- 
mittee ends, and the work of preparing the lesson 
helps begins. 

We deeply feel the importance of the trust com- 
mitted to us, and we sincerely desire to be used of 
God in carrying on to His glory the work of helping 
to lead all, adults, young people and the children of 
all lands, to study and love His Word. We earnestly 
ask your counsel, co-operation and prayers in the 
furtherance of these purposes. We are confident 
that we shall not be disappointed. 

Yours in Christian love and service, 

J. H. VINCENT, Buffalo, 

JOHN HALL, New York, 

JOHN A. BROADUS, Louisville, 

H. L. BAUGHER, Gettysburg, 

A. E. DUNNING, Boston, 

D. BERGER, Dayton, O., 

J.1I. D. H1npbs, Lebanon, Tenn., 
WARREN RANDOLPH, Newport, R.'I., 
B. F. JACOBS, Chicago, 

W. G. E. CUNNYNGHAM, Nashville, Tenn., 
JOHN Ports, Toronto, Ont., 

MoseEs D. HOGE, Richmond, Va., 

5. H. BLAKE, Toronto, Ont., 

B. B. TYLER, New York, 

JOHN A. STAR, Lancaster, Pa. 
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There is no selfish salvation in Jesus Christ. 
A man cannot be saved withcut wishing and 
helping to save some one else. We are bound 
to each other by tendrils of affection and run- 
ners of help, and the world which Christ saves 
is one in which varied activities and mani- 
fold kinds of character are at work together 
for the general good.—Hugh Macmillan. 


a 


Whatever of good, or beauty, or interest 
there is in your life must come from yourself 
and the grace that may be planted in you.— 
Rudyard Kipling. ni 


(ress 
Patterns 


FOR = = 


Christmas 
Presents. 


Chandler & Co. 


Would call attention to a large and 
attractive line of Dress Lengths 
for the 


Holiday Trade, 


Which will be offered at VERY LOW 
PRICES. Also a beautiful 
assortment of 


Christmas Prints, 


In New and Attractive Patterns 


CHANDLER & CO., 


WINTER STREET. 


GORDON’S . 
CHRISTMAS SALE. 


KID GLOVES. — Button, Hook, 


and the Biarritz special, which we 
make and warrant, worth $1.00. Our 
price only 75c. 


HANDKERU:i1 EFS from 3 cents 
to the FINEST GOODS. 


INFANTS’ COATS AND BONNETS, 
UMBRELLAS, FANCY GOODS, 


Cotton Underwear, 
And Complete Lime of Fine 


Hosiery and Underwear. 


22 and 24 Temple Place. 
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MR. 
WARREN'S 
CHRISTMAS 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Excelsior Diaries, 


Booklets and Quotation Calendars, 
Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 


Ladies’? Fine Pocket Books, with Silver 
Trimmings, 


Gents’ Fine Pocket Books and Letter Cases, 
Ladies’ and Gents’? Traveling Cases, 
Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Opera Glass Bags, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver and Pearl Penholders, 
Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 
Waterman, Wirt and Caws Fountain Pens, 
Cross Stylographie Pens, Pen Wipers, 
Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 
Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 


-Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 


Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 
Silver Stamp Boxes and Pen Cleaners, 
Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 
Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand and Desk Blotters, 

Lvory and Wood Checkers, 
Backgammon Boards, Dominoes. 


‘Fine Stationery. 


36 WASHINGTON ST. 


Second Store Above Transcript Office. 


FIRST MORTGAGESIFOR SALE! 


8500. ve ce $1,000. $1,300. $1,500. $2,000. 
2,600. $3,000. $4,000. 84,500. wl 


sare: 2 years, 3 years, and 5 years. * 
INTEREST made equal to 7 per cent. semi-annually 


These mortgages are taken by us in part p: prone for 
property sold, and do not exceed 50 per cent. 0 the value 
of the property. 


We guarantee the payment of interest and 
principal. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago and Cook County, IL, agrpperty bought and 
sold on commission; money loaned; taxes paid, etc. 


(ee A Map of . Chicago mailed free on application. 


« 
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A NEW ENGLAND WINTER. SONG. 


FOR FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


Who cradled thee on the rock, my boy, 
Far, far from the sun-warm South? 

Who woke thee with shout and shock, my boy, 
And spray for a kiss on thy mouth, 

As the low, sad shores grew dim with rain, 

And the gray sea moaned its infinite pain 

To gray grass and pale sands, thy sole domain? 
Who cradled thee on the rock? 


I brought thee into the wilderness, 
When thou didst cry to me, 
And I gave thee there in thy sore distress 
The rock and the cloud and the sea; 
With baptismal waves thy limbs were wet, 
And the ragged cloud was thy coverlet— 


. Thus saith the Lord God. Dost thou forget? 


I cradled thee on the rock. 


Who shadowed thee with the cloud, my boy; 
And the stars forgat to shine, 
And the sun lay as dead in his shroud, my boy, 
And thy tears were to thee for wine? 
Who took from thee eyery pleasant thing— 
Sweet sounds that are drawn from stop and string, 
Day’s dream and night’s glad banqueting? 
Who shadowed thee with the cloud? 


I broke thy slumber with clarion storms, 
I called like a midnight bell, 
Till thou saw’st thro’ the dark the spirit forms, 
Heaven’s glow and the glare of hell; 
And then that thou mightest know God’s grace 
And drink His love-wine and see His face, 
I drew thee into My secret place— 
I shadowed thee with the cloud. ° 


Who fenced thee round with the sea, my boy, 
And locked its gates amain? 
Who, to set thy fathers free, my boy, 
Burst the bars of the deep in twain, 
And led them by ways they knew not of, 
When the black storm spread its wings above 
And thundered, My God is law, not love! 
Who fenced thee round with the sea? 


I set thee beyond where the great sea ran, 
I made thee to dwell apart, 
For in the divisions of man from man 
Come the mighty searchings of heart; 
I, the Lord, who moved on the waters old, 
Who sought for a heart like the sea’s heart—bold, 
Unchartered, chainless and myriad-souled— 
I fenced thee round with the sea. 


—Henry Bernard Carpenter. 
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The Americans have nothing of which to 
be proud in their methods of dealing with 
the poor; they have repeated the mistakes 
and learned little from the experience of the 
old world. But they have a country the rich- 
est in the world, they have a national charac- 
ter which has absorbed much that is best in 
humanity, they receive every year thousands 
of immigrants who are the most energetic and 
hopeful of the old world; so that, if they will 
direct their great kindness of heart toward 
the education of the immigrants and their 
passionate patriotism toward the ordering of 
their cities, they may succeed as no other 
pe ple have succeeded in solving the poverty 
problem.— Rev. S. A. Barnett of Toynbee Hall. 


—_— 


We do not shake off our yesterdays and 
sustain no further relation to them; they 
follow us, they constitute our life and they 
give accent and force and meaning to our 
present deeds.—Joseph Parker. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Stereopticon Lecture.—‘ Pilgrims in Palestine,” 
by one of them; the illustrated story of a horseback 
journey, made last April, through Palestine and Syria. 
Address Elizabeth Merriam, South Framingham, Mass. 


An Evening in Hawaii.—lIllustrated lecture on 
the picturesque Hawaiian Islands, with account of their 
wonderful conversion to Christianity and a comprehen- 
sive résumé of the present Hawaiian question, Suitable 
for church or lecture hall. Slides for hire for mission- 
ary concerts. Send stamps for prospectus. Rey. F. H. 
Palmer, 50 Bromfield Street, Room 21, Boston, Mass. 


Oldest and best known in U.S, 
Established, 1855. 


= CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and ‘Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FIsK & Co. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Winter term of the 59th year begins Jan. 
4,1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary 
arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL, FOR BOTH 
Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must sendstamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0. 


Exceptional 
Opportunity. 


We have decided to sell at once a large purchase of 


Fine Printed Satines, 


That, under usual circumstances, would have been opened in January. 
Realizing that useful presents are the more acceptable this year, we 


present the most exceptional opportunity 
The designs are the choicest, the variety remarkable, 
They have never been sold below 


all, the quality is superior. 


in choice goods ever offered. 
and, better than 


Twenty-Five Cents 


per yard. 
Counter in our Silk Room, 
the holiday trade. 


the fashionable small black and white effects 


We propose to display this unusual purchase on a Special 
where ladies can easily get at them during 
Twelve new patterns to be shown this week, including 


and India silk designs. 


The price will be one-half the regular figures or 


[25c. 


Yard. 


We have a liberal quantity of these fine goods, and will accommodate customers by sending samples, but 


we wish they would write if they desire light or dark colorings. 


& Co., Winter Street. 


12%¢,, unequaled by any bargain of the year. 


Shepard, Norwell 


Note the price has always been 25c., now at 
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me Night Before Christmas 


should see a set of 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


in the house. 


AMX GIVINI ONITYIIST 3} 


STERLING 
SILVER 
INLAID 


) 


Each article is stamped on the back: 


‘““E STERLING INLAID HE’”’ 
Ask your Jeweler for them. 
MADE ONLY BY 


The HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Don’t 
Crowd | 


Christmas shopping 
into the last few days 
—it’s poor policy; 
especially in regard 
to FURS. 

We invite immedi= 
ate inspection of our 
EXQUISITE and EX= 
TENSIVE line of 
SEAL and other 
HIGH GRADE FURS. 


e 


JACKSON & CO., 
126 Tremont St., Boston. 
Opp. Park St. Church. 


INCLUDED 


Among the lots of surplus stock 


TER OVERGOATS, 


Which we are closing out this week in our 
Retail Clothing Department, are some 
Black and Blue Elysians and Chinchillas, 
made this season to sell for $25, and well 
worth it. As we have determined not to 
carry over any of these goods we have 
made a price to tempt purchasers who have 
not been accustomed to buy our clothing. 
They are to be sold at FIFTEEN DOLLARS 
—one of the most remarkable bargains 
ever offered in our store. The loss is very 
large to us, but we appreciate the fact that 
great inducements must be offered to bring 
new customers in these times of fierce com- 
petition—and we are ready to meet the 
need and submit to a large present loss for 
sake of turning our surplus stock into 
money quickly. 

The goods have all been made in our own 
workshops, on the premises, 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 
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ARE THE FOREFATHERS APPRE- 
OLATED ? 


No other landing, temporary or permanent, upon 
our own or upon any other shore, can everusurp its 
title, or ever supersede or weaken its hoid upon the 
world’s remembrance and regard.—Robert C. Win- 
throp. , 


New occasions teach new duties; time makes an- 
cient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still and onward who would 
keep abreast of truth. 

Lo! before us gleam her camp fires. 
must Pilgrims be; 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s 
blood-rusted key. 


We ourselves 


—James R. Lowell. 


France lost ber Pilgrim element in the expulsion 
and massacre of the Huguenots, and her noblest 
political aspirations have lacked the moral strength 
that comes of a pure and vigorous religious faith. 
. .. But the men who came hither brought the fun- 
damental conception of man restored as a child of 
God. Personality was their root idea, the personal 
soul linked to the personal God; and this was 
greater than king or Parliament, this was greater 
than church or bishop, and no combination against 
this could ever crush it.—Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson. 

Give a thing time; if it can succeed it is a right 
thing. Looknowat American Saxondom ; and at that 
little fact of the sailing of the Mayflower two hun- 
dred yearsago... ! Were we of open sense as the 
Greeks were, we had found a poem here; one of na- 
ture’s own poems, such as she writes in broad facts 
over great continents. Forit was properly the begin- 
ning of America. There were straggling settlers in 
America before, some material as if a body was 
there; but the soul of it was first this.... They 
thought the earth would yield them food, if they 
tilled honestly; the everlasting heaven would 
stretch, there too, overhead; they should be left in 
peace to prepare for eternity by living well in this 
world of time, worshiping in what they thought 
the true, not the idolatrous, way.... Hah! these 
men, I think, had a work! The weak thing, weaker 
than a child, becomes strong in one day,if it bea 
true thing. Puritanism was only despicable, laugh- 
able then, but nobody can manage to laugh at it 
now.—Thomas Carlyle. 


With our sympathy for the wrongdoer we need the 
old Puritan and Quaker hatred of wrongdoing ; with 
our just tolerance of men and opinions a righteous 
abhorrence of sin... . The true life of a nation is in 
its personal morality, and no excellence of constitu- 
tion and laws can avail much if the people lack 
purity and integrity. Culture, art, refinement, care 
for our own comfort and that of others are well, 
but truth, honor, reverence and fidelity to duty are 
indispensable. ...It is well for us if we have 
learned to listen to the sweet persuasion of the 
Beatitudes, but there are crises in all lives which 
require also the emphatic ‘Thou shalt not’ of the 
Decalogue which the founders wrote on the gate- 
posts of theiz.commonwealth. ... The great strug- 
gle through which we have passed [the Civil War] 
has taught us how much we owe to the men and 
women of the Plymouth Colony—the noblest ances- 
try that ever a people looked back to with love and 
reverence.—_John G. Whittier. 


Our fathers brought with them from England two 
priceless possessions—the common Jaw and King 
James’s Bible—the former a vital organism, not of 
symmetrical form and graceful outline, but full of 
the vigorous sap of liberty and drawing its growth 
from the soil of the popular heart; the latter, apart 
from its transcendent claims as tbe revelation of 
God to man, in a purely intellectual aspect the 
most precious treasure that any modern nation 
enjoys, preserving as it does our noble language at 
its best point of growth—just between antique rug- 
gedness and modern refinement—embalming im- 
mortal truths in words simple, strong and sweet, 
that charm the child at the mother’s knee, that 
nerve and calm the soldier in the dread half-hour 
before the shock of battle, that comfort and. sustain 
the soul that is entering upon the valley of the 
shadow of death. ... The progress of our country 
is not traced by the camp, the café, the theater and 
the prison, but by the meeting house, the school- 
house, the courthouse and the ballot box—all the 
legitimate fruits of the Bible and the common law. 
—Hon. George S. Hillard. 


The introduction of liberal education by the earlir 
est settlers of New England was the natural conse- 
quence of their acquaintance with the English Uni- 
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versities. They brought to the western world the 
ideas that were dominant in Oxford and Cambridge. 
A recent lecture of Professor Jebb exhibits the de- 
velopment of liberal education in those seats of 
learning, during the four centuries which preceded 
the settlement of New England. Our colonies were 
planted at atime when the discipline of collegiate 
residence overpowered the freedom of university 


life, and also when a theological bias and a classical , 


bias controlled the instructions. These ideas were 
dominant for at least two centuries in Harvard and 
Yale, and by inheritance in the other colleges of 
this country which were governed by their example. 
It may be true that this was a glacial epoch, as Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams has called it, and that Cot- 
ton Mather or Jonathan Edwards were bowlders left 
by the receding ice, but those who take this view 
must account for the appearance of Benjamin 
Franklin, Professor Winthrop, Count Rumford, 
Samuel Johnson, the friend of Berkeley, Jonathan 
Trumbull, and hosts of good citizens who made New 
England the abode of law, order, thrift and content- 
ment prior to 1760, when the age of independent 
statesmanship began.—President D. C. Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CALIFORNIA.—New and interesting books about 
California, its climate and productions and general 
information, sent free. Address A. Phillips & Co., 
296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Too many to print; that is why we never use 
testimonials in our advertising. We are constantly 
receiving them from all parts of the world ac- 
companied with photographs of beautiful babies. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
the best infant’s food. 


PREVENTION is better than cure, and those who are 
subject to rheumatism can prevent attacks by keep- 
ing the blood pure and free from the acid which causes 
the disease. You can rely upon Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a 
remedy for rheumatism and catarrh, also for every form 
of scrofula, salt rheum, boils and other diseases caused 
by impure blood. It tones and vitalizes the whole 
system. 


Hoop’s PILLS are easy andigentle in effect. 


Whiting’s Fine Stationery. 


One wishing to com- 
ply with all the de- 


ciety will be careful 
+ that one’s writing 
papers be entirely 
correct. Whiting’s 
Stationery is the 
standard form for 
correspondence. These papers are the most 
elegant made. Come in rough or smooth 
finish and all the fashionable tints and sizes. 

Sold by all first-class dealers in stationery. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 


New York Offices: 150 and 152 Duane St. 


Beware of Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOCRAPH 
OF 


mands of polite so- 
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Your dealer in lamp-chim- | 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth's 
“pearl top” or ‘pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


dred. © 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Gso, A. MACBETH CO. 


pA People 
let leather get old before 
its time for want of Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob.and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


“Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester N. Y, 


You can write a hundred letters 
as readily as one, if you have 


The Simplex 
Printer 


From an original, on ordinary paper with. 
aay pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies 
of typewriter manuscript produced in 15 
minutes. Send for circulars and samples. 
AGENTS WANTED. . 


LAWTON & CO., 


- 22 Vesey St., New York. 


“GLOBE” Gem CABINET 


, Antique Oak, 
Library Finish , 
(¥ Oxidized Brass 
Trimmings 
and Lock. 


Three Files, 
full letter size. 


Capacity, 
2,500 Letters 
or Papers. 
HANDSOME 
‘ PRESENT. 
Price, $6.00 net, with rubber casters. 
SizE—14 inches high, 10} in. wide, 13 in. deep. 


WM. A. CARRIE & CO., 
W. W. Edwards, BANK STATIONERS, 


Manager 
Letter File Dept. 46 Oliver St., Boston. 


Pamphlet Cases, Cloth Front, 50 Cents Each. 
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' OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
The question ‘‘ WILL THEY WEAR?”’ need never be asked if your goods bear the 


e quality. 


MADE ONLY BY THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. New YorK. 


CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISCO. HAMILTON, CANADA; 
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PUBLIO OPINION. 


The bearing of the representatives of the 
Hawaiian government throughout this whole 
dismal affair has been in marked contrast 
with that of the administration at Wash- 
ington. The Hawaiians are manly, direct, 
Straightforward, good tempered, and ap- 
parently scrupulously exact in the state- 
ment of facts. In respect of diplomatic in- 
sight and controversial ability, they have 
shown themselves to be fully a match for 
the several partners in the Cleveland policy 
ofinfamy. These missionaries’ children are 
men, self-respecting, honorable men, and 
smart enough, too, and they are ready, if 


necessary, to fight for all that freemen hold: 


dear. The American spirit of ’76 is in their 
hearts.—New York Sun. 


As amatter of fact it is too easy to get 
married. Society seems to be engaged in 


- one gigantic conspiracy to drag within the 


matrimonial net every good-looking girl and 
ene young man who taps at its 
doors, he ministers of the church, our 
civil magistrates, our New York State laws, 
all combine,to hasten the procession. In- 
stead of placing obstacles in their way, 
thereby making young folks ponder the full 
responsibility of the step they are taking, 
every agency of modern civilization is en- 
listed in their behalf. . . . We wish it were 
possible to establish some form of civil sery- 
ice examination as a prerequisite to an alli- 
ance. Thus the young man should not only 
be compelled to give satisfactory evidence of 
his ability to support a wife, of the recti- 
tude of his habits and of the soundness of 
his physical and mental systems, but he 
should be able to demonstrate that he has 
seen so many pretty girls other than the one 
he wants, and has come in contact with life 
in so many various phases, that there exists 
no likelihood of proving a recreant husband. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


eS 

Grant: that more an’ more thochts o’ Thy 
thinkin’ may come into our herts day by day 
—George Macdonald. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


We shall ourselves contribute liberally to this 
fund this year, for the demands upon it are greater 
than ever before. Thus far the fund has fallen off 
largely from previous years. We will do our part 
but cannot do all. 


DawadesAdien, Salem, O. ......-..ccescceccecee $20.00 
Harriet J. Drown, New Bedford.............+.. 2.00 
Mrs. E. F. Sherman, Lowell..................4+ 2.00 
J.B. Williams, Leesburg, Fla................... 6.00 
Mrs. B. Bartlett, Orange, N.J.........eee eee ee 2.00 
TEN Law, New HAVEN, Ob... 02... eewewe cece. 2.00 
A Friend, Milton, N.H........ Meer oOo 
William A. Keese, Lawrence pr 40) 
A Massachusetts Friend..... 2.00 
H. G. Maynard, Northampton..... 2.00 
Do What You (an Circle, Worceste 4.00 
AwPriond, Hartford, Ct...:........... el ne nU0 
PINT CREOUO oicctalee's slecpivicis's Cesvives nes ae ge) © 2,00 
Hannah'S: Parker, Plympton................... 2.00 
A TYPICAL LETTER. 
DEC. 16, 1893. 


I have been for many years (twenty-five or more) a 
subseriber. Ilove the dear old paper, but I do not see 
how I can spare the money for next year, though it is 
not a great deal. Dollars are scarce with me now. If 
it could be sent me from the offerings for home mission- 
aries I would think it a great favor. Yet I have many 

rivileges here and there are probably more needy ones. 
ean nd reading, but*it/won’t be the Congregationalist. 


JAMES C. WILSON, 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 


W4 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 
=— Fz 
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‘For dividing Churches and Schools. Sound proof and 
air-tight. In various kinds of wood. 


-yarious denominations are using them. 


WENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL WOODS. 
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“BAA-LAMB.” 


“LITTLE RED RIDING 
HOOD.” 


THIS TRADE MARK, 


July 5th 

. and 

Oct. 4th, 
1892, 


Patented 


% 


he 


“TABBY AND HER 
KITTENS. 


gy 


“JOCKO.”* 


DOLLIE.’’ 
A PATENT JOINTED DOLL. 


In addition to the 
Taspy Cat AND KITTENS, 
which we are still making, 
we are bringing out some- 

‘ Bow-wow” aNnp thing new for the little 
pEITTLE, BOW-WOW. ones this; year. . These 
illustrations will show you what they are; so perfectly made 
that you would think they were alive. They are printed on 
cloth, life size, in colors, with directions for cutting out, sewing 
together and stuffing with cotton, using a piece of pasteboard 
to make them flat at the bottom. Any child that can sew can 
do it. For sale by your dry goods dealer. If he does not 
have them show him this advertisement and ask him to get 
you some. Do NOT SEND TO US AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL. 

Arnold Print Works. North Adams. Massachusetts. 


“TATTERS.”’ 


Suggestions for Christmas 


2 INS 


GLASS. SILVER. 


A Rose Ball. A Tea Set. 

A Pr. Toilet Bottles. A Doz. Tea Spoons 
)A Celery Tray. (Sterling). 

An Ice Tub. A Hair Brush. 

A Rich Flower Jar. A Pr. Water Bottles. A Nut Bowl. 

A Doz. A. D. Coffees. A Doz. Tumblers. A Pen Tray. 

A Doz. 5 o’clock Tea Cups. A Game Set. A Table Bell. 

A Chocolate Jug. A Doz. Finger Bowls. A Pr. Peppers. 

A Bonhon Tray. A Long Stem Flower A Berry Basket. 
A Pudding Dish. Vase. A Smoking Set. 


A Pr. Knife Rests. A Baking Dish. 
ABRAM FRENCH CO., 


89, 91 and 93 Franklin St., cor. Devonshire. 


CHINA. 


“\ A Tea Caddy. 

H Photograph Frame. 
A Banquet Lamp. 

A Dontton Vase. 


SSMS 
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COMMENDABLE. 


Yhe Episcopal church in New York City 
which decided to give to the poor the $500 it 
usually has spent on Christmas Cecorations. 


The Boston family that sent to City Mission- 
ary Waldron the $110 they had been planning 
to spend on Christmas presents. 


The gifts of the school children of Lynn, by 
which 444 bushels of groceries and vegetables, 
thirty-four overcoats, fifty-five dresses, ninety- 
five pairs of boots, 147 pairs of stockings and 
eighty-nine sets of underclothing have been 
given to the needy, and the children given a 
never to be forgotten lesson in the essence of 
the gospel—giving to others. 

The energy, spirit and wisdom of the Boston 
man who has induced business men to con- 
tribute food, beds and clothing, coal and gro- 
ceries with which to equip and run a home for 
the thousand or more seamstresses who are 
out of work and need shelter and temporary 
aid and work. 


The generous gifts of the Harvard students 
to Boston’s poor in response to the solicita- 
tions of ex-Harvard students now living and 
laboring at the Andover House. 


The church in Auburndale which decided, 
tastead of having a Christmas tree, to use the 
funds to help the needy. 


— ~ 


There are two things needed in these days— 
first, for rich men to find out how poor men 
live, and, second, for poor men to know how 
rich men work.—Edward Atkinson. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
areinserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


No BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING Dec. 25. | 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at 1] A. mM. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr, Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will be held in Berkeley Temple, corner of Berke- 
ley Street and Warren Avenue, Boston, on Wednesday. 
Jan. 17. Morning session at 10, afternoon session at 2, 
The usual business will be transacted and reports of 
committees appointed at the meeting at Portland will 
be presented. There will be addresses by Miss Mary 
L. Daniels of’ Harpoot, Turkey, Miss J. G. Evans of 
Tungcho, China, and a papers on the Parliament of Re- 
igions by Mrs. Joseph Cook. ABBIE B. CHILD, Sec. 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.—Books for 
the cor. and Christian workers. Library incorpo- 
rated in 1864 and contains 16,000 volumes, together with 
a reading-room having 100 periodicals. Open daily from 
8A.M.to6P.M. Its circulation of books has extended 
to more than 500 towns and villages in twelve different 
States. A church becomes a perpetual member, whereby 
all of its pastors forever may use the library and draw 
books gratis, at $100. A life member pays #50 and has 
the same privileges for life. Annual membership $5. 
Donations and beqnests solicited for the purchase of 
books and to increase the usefulness of the institution, 
and they may,be sent to Rey. Luther Farnham, Secre- 
tary, 6 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., the place of 
the library, and they will be duly aekmowlodeod: 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WOMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms I] and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rey. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New. York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING So- 
OIETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOcCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gious literature. Rey. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
tarv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
“Ae Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

y. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 

work hitherto done py College and Education Society 
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and New West Education Commission.) E. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 
“MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1898, page 62._ Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. \ 

J bequeath to the ‘‘ Trustees of the National Councii of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States’’ (a body cor- 
orate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
here insert the bequest], to be used for the supose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
ecember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D.D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, J'reasurer. 

BARNA 8S. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S ERIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and sccial condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK. President. 
Rey. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C,. STURGES, 4reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is. ‘‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.’’ Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rey. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


For Nervous Debility & Dyspepsia 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. S. H. CHAPMAN, New Haven, Ct., says: “I 
have used it to a considerable extent in practice, 
during the past three years, and have found it a 
valuable remedy in neryous debility and atonic 
dyspepsia.” 


of 
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of order, or wear the pocket. 
send sample at following prices: 


“ 13x oe 
Patented, re oy 0 


January 30, 1892. 


$9.00 te 12 “ 
$10.00 ** 2s 


Just what you have been looking for. 


Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold & Coin Purse 


Separate places for coin, bills and car tickets, independent 
of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts to get out 
Ask your dealer for it or I will 


M 
No. 11 holds B00 in silver, 10 notes & car tickets, $0:75 $1.50 $2.00 
7 | aa an oY 7s ay a 75 =-1.50 2.00 


JAS. S. TOPHAM (Sole Manf’r), 1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Send 4c. for catalogue. Please mention Congregationalist. 
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‘The Eat- 

ing of 
clothes 
—the 
rotting 
and 
ruining 
of them 


_ show 
right away. Your new wash- 
ing powder may be dangerous, 
but you'll have to wait a little 
for its results. But it is doing 
its work. After a while, your 
clothes go to pieces, all at once. 
Now isn’t it better not to run 


any risk? Isn’tit better to trust 


to an article like Pearline, 
which has been tried, tested, 


proved? 
grocers will tell you ‘this is as 


Send good as”’ or “ pec Birks 
it Backs fine 7 


Pearline is never peddled, 

and if your grocer sends 
you something in place of Pearline, be honest— 
send it back. 343 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous 


Fourteen-Hour Wives 


; of Eight-Hour Men, need 


=) GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


To enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 

GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 

and money. 


Made only by 


N. K. Fairbank &’Co., 
CHICAGO, 

St. Louis, i 
New York, 


Philadelphia, 
Boston, 


ferocco Calf Seal 


1.65 2.25 
-2:00 


&« 85 =} 
ti 1.00 2.50 - ; 

Patented, — 
January 30 1892. 
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For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


AYER'S 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, © 
speedily dissolved, 

and easy to take. 

Every dose 


Hifective 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases. 


Main Office, 37 Pearl Street, 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


It is with great pleasure that we are-able to 
present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
shape that those at a distance can receive exactly 
the same treatment as they would if they were able 
to visit our office daily. 


Send for Circulars, 


————— 


OCOO000SCcO0 


LVo mineral water will pro- 
duce the beneficial results 
that follow taking one or 
more of — 


Beecham’s 
. Pills 


with a glass of water immediately 
upon arising in the morning. 


Painless. Effectual. Covered with a 
Tasteless, Soluble Coating, 
“Worth a Guinea a Box.’’—Price only 
25 cents. 

Ofall druggists,or a box will be mailed 
on receipt of 25cts. in stamps by 
B.F. Allen Co.,365 Canal St.,NewYork. 


per week, 

to ope 
Ladies or 

Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
: practical way to replate rusty and 
ih a worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
ISS =| quickly done by dipping in melted 

# SS IS"| metal. No experience, polishing 

S QS or machinery. Thick plate at one 

e) CSS operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 

Z __——— | finish when taken from the plater 
Every family has plating to do. 


Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,O 


Cain) 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING, 


» CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC, 15. 


Mrs. A. B. Keith of Braintree, as leader, 
talked about The Fellowship of the Saints, 
Christ’s sympathy for the whole world under 
all circumstances, and Christian sympathy fol- 
lowing the same pattern. Extracts were read 
from a little book written by Mary Lyon in 
1843, entitled A Missionary Offering. In con- 
nection with a circular which had been sent 
out, Miss Lyon says: 


Our beloved pastor announced to us that he 
had a letter from the Missionary House at 
Boston. The simple fact thrilled through my 
heart. I remembered the letter of September, 
1841, and I remembered how its contents 
weighed down my soul and followed me by 
night and by day. I remembered, too, the 
fatal scenes of 1837. I had froin time to time 
watched the progress of the missionary re- 
ceipts. I had wept and prayed over our dis- 
appointed hopes, but I had not brought the 
subject before my mind in all its solemn and 
trying realities. But as the letter was open- 
ing to be read in our ears the veil seemed lifted 
from my eyes, and the sad decline in the mis- 
sionary receipts, with all its dreadful conse- 
quences, passed in rapid review before my 
imagination. My weak and trembling heart 
almost shrunk from hearing the contents of 
the letter. I well knew that a circular to the 
churches from this source was no unmeaning 
sound. I well knew that it was a messenger 
of painful tidings. I knew that wisdom and 
discretion had done their utmost to avoid 
such a resort. No messenger from this source 
ever comes to us except from burdened souls 
and bleeding hearts. It comes only to tell us 
of plain and solemn facts, of dangers, of ne- 
cessities such as the world knows not of, of 
an approaching crisis in the kingdom of 
Christ, such as is never known in the affairs 
of men, among the kingdoms of this world. 
But I folded my arms to listen to the letter. 
I expected no warm appeal; I expected no 
glow of the imagination, such as we some- 
times meet from the pen of those who have 
just put on the harness. But I did expect 
solid facts—facts which, through the under- 
standing, the judgment and the conscience, 
can find their way into the deepest fountains 
of the soul. In this I was not disappointed. 
I listened as for my life to every line. I re- 
turned from the concert. I retired to rest but 
not to sleep. The contents of the letter, the 
present state of the missionary funds, the 
dreadful condition of the perishing heathen, 
the last command of our dear Redeemer, His 
dying groans jn the garden and on the cross, 
all passed in rapid review before me. The 
subject in its various bearings spread itself 
out before my mind with an unwonted vivid- 
ness and expansion. 


It sounds as if written for today. The same 
great need, even after a half-century of prog- 
ress, 

Mrs. Thompson spoke of Luther’s depend- 
ence upon prayer, even to the point of assert- 
ing that because he was very busy he must 


_ pray four hours a day, and of John Knox, who, 


when summoned by a messenger to meet his 
waiting congregation, explained that he was 
waiting for some one to come with him, mean- 
ing the Spirit of God. Miss May Page quoted 
Mrs. Rufus Anderson, who found it possible 
and helpful to pray when attending to the less 
absorbing household duties. 

Special prayer was offered for the mission- 
aries in Mexico and for the native Christians 
under persecution there, and letters were read 
from Mr. Eaton and Miss Holcombe of Chi- 
huahua. Miss Borden spoke of the whole 
world as ina transition state from the power 
of superstition and error to the power of Chris- 
tianity. ‘ < 


—_— ‘ 
It is a good thing to put a bother away over 
night. It all straightens out in the morning. 
—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 


able Remedy ever 
Its Success is Unequalled. 


Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. 
Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 


Pure Atmospheric 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 


REV. Tre Ae 


ROOM 10, No. 36 BROMFIELD STREET, - - - 


BOoOsSswoRTH, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


, JOHN H McALvIN, Lowell, Mass. 
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at the expense 
ofeéther Body; 
While we drive 
the brain we 
must build up 
the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods _ that 
make healthy flesh—refreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


‘of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 
a Se ee 


CATARRH 


») 


Driving the Brain 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Is WORTH 


$500 


TO ANY MAN 


Woman or Child 


suffering from a 
\s 
A. 


4 2 
2 
Be ok. 
i VEDI OR 


NOT A LIQUID or SNUFF HAY-FEVER 


A particleis pppied into each nostril and is agreeable 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
(LY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


BABYS BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, eruption, 
and disease by the celebrated 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
affcrd immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, permit 

rest and sleep, and point toa 
% perraanent and economical (be- 
cause most speedy) cure when 
the best physicians and all other 
: remedies fail. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials attest their wonderful, un- 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold _every- 
where. PorreR DRUG AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 
** All About ‘he Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


9@ Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
BABY § by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES ! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 
1) Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
instantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 


coo 


CATARRH jek 


S$ o 
50 MSE 


DYSPEPSIA.—Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Cure. What food to eat; what food toavoid. By 
Mailed free. 


ASTHMA @ NASAL CATARRH CURED 


By Dr. B.W. Hair’s Asthma Cure and Catarrh Spe- 
cific, Only known unfailing permanent cure. 
Isend treatisejres. B. W. Hair, Cincinnai, 0. 


RUSSE on 30 DaysTrial 
Maay, durable ana 
eas cheap. A radical 


cure effected. Send for sealed catalogue. 
Eggleston Truss Co. 69 Dearborn St. Chicaga 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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OUR CHUROBES AT THE FRONT. 


It is due to the generous friends of our hard 
toilers at the front,as well as the toilers themselves, 
that their exact condition be known. Forty-eight 
of our churches, all but seyen of them west of 
Cleveland, have felt compelled to build absolutely 
needed houses of worship. They have sent very 
reasonable, and in most cases moderate, applica- 
tions to the Congregational Church Building Soci- 
ety for aid. Most of them laid their plans before 
the financial depression was serious. Obligations 
were assumed and work begun in confident hope of 
aid from this society. Seven applications date 
back to July, nine came in August, seventeen came 
in September. At the Jater meetings of the board 
there was not a dollar to vote to any one. The ap- 
plicants are in distress. Several have been com- 
pelled to borrow money and pay up to date and stop. 
Several others are in danger of being sold out for 
debt. ; 

The board instructs its officers to press this mat- 
ter on the attention of the churches, ladies’ soci- 
eties, Endeavor Societies, Sunday schools and per- 
sonal friends of the work. The board will hold a 
special relief meeting as soon as funds warrant. 
Will the friends of these hard toilers put it in our 
power to send Christmas greetings to applicants in 
the form of a pledge of needed aid? 

WILLIAM HAYES WARD, Chairman. 
L. H. Coss, Secretary. 
59 Bible House, New York, N. Y., Dec. 15. 


—— 


CLUBBING RATES. 


For the convevience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 


Phe: Century MaGa vin Sri iciciac 2:0 cele versie baleisie sive cie’aie $3.60 
AIM OT: BMA SAZANG 215, wieiajaraie.s ste'aislale/ce alo|sleStelsinielsie,atajate 3.25 
Atlantic Monthly............... 
Scribner’s Magazine..............5 
Review of Reviews.. 
American Agricultur 
Harper’s Weekly. 
Bazar.. 
Public Opinion. 
Harper’s Young Pe 
St. Nicholas........... see 
OUR SONCS he cpesete de lsece csesce onemspemaansents 1.30 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we torward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 


THROUGH EUROPE BY SPECIAL TRAIN.—Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb demonstrated very success- 
fully in 1892 that American methods of travel could 
be introduced to advantage in Europe. The firm 
sent a party of American tourists by special train 
service, with sleeping-cars and dining-car, all over 
the Continent. They have just announced their 
second enterprise of the kind, with the addition of 
Spain and Portugal to the list of countries to be 
visited. The party will sail from New York, Feb. 17, 
for Gibraltar, and be absent about 162 days. In ad- 
dition to tke two countries named, France, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium and England, there will 
also be peeps into Africa and Asia and across the 
Alps into Switzerland. The cars are intended only 
for use while traveling from place to place, but, of 
course, may be resorted to as well where the hotels 
are not especially inviting, as may be the case in 
some interesting parts of Spain. The circular giv- 
ing details of the tour will be perused with peculiar 
interest. It may be had by addressing Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street (oppo- 
site School Street), Boston. 


The 
Easiest 
Way 


to take Cod Liver Oil so that you will derive 
its full benefit is in Caswell, Massey & Co.’s 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Pepsin and 
Quinine, favorably known for twenty years. 


Once taken you would be almost willing 
to remain sick as an excuse Sor continuing 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., Established 1780, 
- New York City and Newport, R.I. 
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Like our grandmothers use to make, is the kind 
of pie that any one can make with the delicious modern luxury— 


None-Such conensea Mince Meat 


Pie making in ye olden time was quite a momentous occa- 
sion. Pie making to-day, with NonE-Sucu MIncr MEat, is 
but a passing incident in the duties of the day—your work ends 
with making and baking the crust. NoNnrE-SucH Minck MEAT 
is prepared with the most scrupulous care, every ingredient being 
of the highest quality. Each package makes two large pies. 


if your grocer does not keep the NoNE-SucH brand, send 
12c. to pay postage on full size package by mail. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Fond Mothers 


DRINK BEEF TEA made with 


EAN N 
SSAA 


A SS 


VAN 


And Baby is stronger and better for it. 


it makes delicious Bouillon, and is_ 
invaluable to add zest and flavor to 
soups and meat dishes. 


Highest award.at World’s Fair for *sExcel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.” 


Send six cents in stamps for sample jar. 


The Cudahy Pharmaccutica! Co., | Gqyxdemneseammeyateneaiapieltbe 
SO. OMAHA, NEB: | co NSU MPTION: 


: ¥ ‘ 7, gin. : ese 
pee MoS Shs PL RRR see Sree Regular Sizes3 5 F& 7 3) ¢. 


More than twenty years ago it was introduced 
throughout New England as a remedy for Coughs, 
Coldsand Pulmonary complaints. Since its intro- 


A Cup of 


° Palatable, Pure, Refresh_ ductionit has constantly won its way into public 
Bouillon ing and Stimulating. . , favor, until now it is the universal decision that 
2 A ADAMSON’S BOTANIC BALSAM is the . 
can be made in three minutes, thus: BEST REMEDY FOR CURING 


take a cup of boiling hot water, stir Coughs, Colds, Asthma, and all Lung Troubles. 


S 
MADE ONLY BY 


in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of F.W. KINSMAN & CO., New York, and Augusta, Me. 


‘ 4 j For sale by all the best druggists. Trial size, 10 cts. | 
Liebig Company's 
Lanterns and Views 
Extract of Beef, MAGIC cers a ihen, Sieh 


or Home. 
ey epee subjects. Send 3c. rat for Catalogue. 
} a 


Then add an egg—|| &. MARCY SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- 
and some sherry if| | ¢!Phia, Pa. 


ily . . {| 2 DYSPEPSIA: 


ie ieee a This annoying disease,so prevalent in the United States, 
is speedily and permanently cured by the use of 


MY WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO ANTI-DYSPEPTINE. 


| IT AND PAY FREIGHT. Not a quack or cure-all remedy, but a positive cure for 


| 5 Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- Dyspepsia, Constipation, Indigestion and Sick 
(ON $ 0.50 ing Machine, with a complete set of at- Headache. (nmediate relief after the immoderate use 
Si | tachmente and susssutene ie 10 years. SINEPEE pay of Alcoholic Stimulants or Tobacco. Insist os 
Paw wnerelonis0iciaye, entaly Do snoney mequsred, ty a: PD ist getting it for you, or send one dollar to 
) i your Druggist g g it for you, 
‘ eee Risa Waiee fer Lilet nace the sole manufacturers. Take no other. Get the 
A Write to-day for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE. genuine. Cure guaranteed. Address 
Oxford Mfg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticons, Oil, Lime, or Electrie Light, Views of World’s Fair, 
Scripture, Temperance and other subjects for protitable public Jectures 


i ne cal 16 Beekman St., New York 
Catalogues , ; ) ne 4 
free J. B, COLT & CO. 189 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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Sample of Music Type used in Christmastide Service, No. 3. 


“Send 200 Forefathers’ Day Services. We were 


WEBB. 7s,6s. D. G:J. Wess interested in your No. 1, but you did not mention us 
ri ss A Sie J hs | among the college congregations which used it.” 
= my e z RS ; —Mariet ‘ollege. 

- se — == = z a 4 ae ee ee ta Gatlege . 
- = (aaa 3 sed No.2 at Shawmut Chapel last evening. 
Camel Pasa =¢ @ | a a a 2 “We used No. 2 at SI 1 t Chay 1 last 2g 
1. Ligh . T ! . mt > ae (he service occupied just sixty minutes, with twenty: 
ight of the World! we hail Thee, Flush -ing the east- ern skies; minutes for the address. These orders of worship 
Dt Light of the World! Thy beau - -ty Steals in - to ev - ’ry_ heart, are well adapted tor chapel or mission use, the re- 
oh Light of the World! il - lu - mine Each dark -ened land of ‘Thine sponsive and musical portions being of such a char- 
e 4 acter that all ea arti ite i aie se 
= = o- e 2 e TEINS ri ae e e 5 5 eS a vcter t ce al a BE BUEy yeni’ i ee ; The uge 
= p+ E ‘ mele }+-———_}- Ae = 2 i f a8 2 , of the services has increased our congregation.”’— 
be 9 o— ~~» io ° Pies <a -@ 3 =e i - == p- | D. W. Waldron, Boston. 
a i = (aie ne pes H + 25 Saad “ 5 * 8 
if | V les | Ai a “T tried your Thanksgiving Service and liked it so 


well that I want to try the year’s services and have 
them sent regularly. Will you put me down as a 
regular subscriber for 100 copies ? Will you please 


5 g + | % pede zie a vipa ae send me 150 copies of the Christmas Service at once, 
z Cae Fee & 4 +——@ — met Penal ancl 1090 copies of the other services as they are 

= d a 4 . a “@ o- —_ issued.”’—Jilinois Pastor. , 
Nev - er © shall dark - ness veil Thee A - gain from hu - man eyes: “We used No.1 on Thanksgiving Day, Had the 
And glo - ri- fies with du - ty Life's poor - est, hum-blest part: Bobs attendance, We RAVe Uagr ee uous eee 
Till ey - ‘ry - thing that’s hu - man Be touch'd with life di - vine; and the service was thoroughly enjoyed: biz aaa. 
ent. It lasted just one hour, the address having 


ep ae : an : t= sie bat 12> are af SESS been limited to twenty minutes.”—New York. 
= me o- _~_ ; mee a=] -—| eos jgimamet es | Z = | “We have used No.1 with great pleasure and 
a Pi a — [as —| — = profit. I have been accustomed to hold such a 


service monthly for several years, with a program 
of my own, and always with good interest. Your 
services are THE VERY BEST I have ever seen and 
our people were much pleased. You cannot fail to 


b Sil E oe CEE Es aa! [- tc @ @ = ; be suecessful in your good efforts to aid the evening 

' = 2 aime . St eee ee - =F « -o— services in the churches.’—d New England Pastor. 
we j . =! ? | | “We used No.1 last evening and there were, twice 
Too long, a - las! with - hold - en, Now spread from shore to shore ; as many present as we usually have in the even- 
Thou rob - est in Thy splen - dor The sim- ple ways of men, ing. It far surpassed my expectations.’—A Maine 
Tull ey - ‘ry tongue and na - tion, From  sin’s do - min - ion free, Pastor. 


A Connecticut pastor writes to the editor of the 
services: ‘ You have put our churches and us pas- 


° id rae tors under obligation to you for editing these Cov- 

+} ss gregationalist Services, which promise to be so 

i a ™ good. Lused No. 1, the Service of Thanksgiving, in 

my church last Sunday evening, and found not only 

a much larger audience than usual attracted but an 

evidently increased interest. We shall, [ think, use 

| z ae NT -jJ— eat ena eas) nearly or quite all of the series. It is worth much 

| ¢ i Oar ae = bee | pate to have an order of evening worship of this sort, of 

| cee os ae ; x Ses good tone, and, at the same time, popular. It gives 

Thy light, so glad and gold - en, Shall ‘set on earth no’ more. Seb plessarat ceadd ay shanks onary 

| And help - est them to ren - der Light back to Thee a - gain. rece 1,000 ‘ Forefathers® Day? (No.2) and 1,000 
j 4 1 ° vi ‘ Ni F ia tay s ; efat ay ee : 

Bene mf Pore amie ani “a thOM as ppent Braye Aa ‘Chrismastide’ (No. 3) Conyregationa/ist Services. 

| = S| = sing a= =f = a wi i ay as ae oe ae ee = 1 The Thanksgiving Service was received in time and 

De Ny foe =% ere a oe wee [ a mie =# | at domerae eee Sea -2 | | was very satisfactory.” — /irst Church, Oakland, Cat. 

et ee ——p ec a ss ae a eterees ‘Prom my study I have this evening listened to 

a the choir preparing the music (No. 1) and Lam satis- 

a) ( ; ; fied that it is a great success. We have, through 

, our Young Men’s Club, prepared such services 


weekly since April 1, and have some knowledge of 


gags Celina Paced i ~ v what is required ina service that has ‘go’ 1n 16 as 
e 66 e e 99 ® @ well as dignityand a worsbipful spirit. Your sery- 
he Congregationalist’’ Services jee has them all. ee 
“My praise of this service (No. 1) is unstinted, 
Issued semi-monthly. One complete service in each issue. Carefully prepared, reasonably abhi Nae meauaa and Bia taeat beh executions 
short, embracing responsive readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought and tat U7 : a See ie LC] <n J P AGT ee 
— adapted for use with or without a choir. An outline of each Service appears-in the Pastor Union Conyregationa vureh, Py ¢ en Z 
 Congregationatist, and the Service immediately thereafter is issuéd as a convenient eight- "We have this evening used your Service of 
page pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the hymns and readings. Thanksgiving with peculiar satisfaction. Please 
100 Copies, 60 Cents postpaid. send me at once 225 copies of No. 2.”—Another Prov- 
’ y idence, Kt. I., Pastor. 
ss than 100 copies, 1 ce ch. Cash with order. ; ; an ae : 
| oe “ur people enjoyed your Thanksgiving Service 
. a pee ee : A anaes. ta so much yesterday that I basten to order for Christ- 
$ 1, THANKSGIVING. 2, PILGRIM FATHERS. 3, CHRISTMASTIDE. mas. You certainly deserve the thanks of all for 
4, NEW YEAR. providing us with a series of such rich, and at the 
@ same time practical. services at the !ow price 
) . J oe EVENTIDE SERVICES: asked.” —Hast Windsor, Ct. 3 i 
Ys | 5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 6, TRUST IN GOD. 7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. “Today at a large union meeting, with a big choral: 
8, GENERAL WORSHIP. @ union, we used the Thanksgiving leaflets. Eyery- 
F body was delighted.”—Nebraska. 

, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset St., Boston. é “T think the arrangement is as near perfection as 

La 2 SPSS LOCC SCROCOCOOS SOS SOT you can come without absolutely reaching it.” 


L P Fisher Jan93° has ae 
The Congregationalist Mpa oe 


Thirty- ‘live Million Dollars Saved ! 


By reducing the premium rates charged to members 


~~ 


to harmonize with.the payments to the widows and 
orphans for death claims, more than Thirty-five 
Million Dollars have already been saved to the 


members of the 


a5 Reserve Fun 
“vow LHe Association 


Insurance at Ve Usual Rates. 


‘Why pay $100 


per year for your Life Insurance when the same amount of Insurance can 
be had in one of the strongest Life Insurance Companies in the World 


for $50? 
RECORD AND FINANCIAL STANDING: 
MEMBERSHIP, ABOUT = = = = = 80,000 
Interest Income annually exceeds = = $130,000.00 
Bimonthly Income exceeds = = = =, 650,000.00 
RESERVE FUND, NOVEMBER 13,1893, 3,554,326.00 if 
Death Claims Paid, over - .- - 17,192,563.00 
: New Business in 1892 exceeded =  60,000,000.00 
THE NEW HOME OF 66 THE MUTUAL RESERVE.” New Business to December 1, 1893, over, 53,243,000.00 
Broadway, Cor. Duane Street, New York. INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds = + 250,000,000.00 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 


FURNISHES LIFE INSURANCE at about ONE HALF the usual rates charged -by the old-system companies. 

_. It has excellent POSITIONS to offer in its AGENCY DEPARTMENT in every City, Town and State, to experi- 
enced and successful business men. Parties desiring insurance will be furnished free information at the Home 
Office, or by any of the Association’s General Agents, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
EDWARD B. HARPER, President. 


0. D. BALDWIN, Vice-President, J. D. WELLS, Third Vice- President. 
HENRY. J. REINMUND, Second Vice-President. ’ F. A. BURNHAM, Counsel. 
Ex Superintendent Insurance Departmen!, Ohio. 
JOHN W. VROOMAN, Treasurer. WM. PLIMLEY, Fivancial Supervisor and Vice-Chairman Death 
G. R. McCHESNEY, Comptroller. Claim Departwent. 
Ff, T. BRAMAN, Secretary. H. M. ALTCHCOCK, M.D., Medical Inspector, 


J. W. BOWDEN, M. D., Medical Director. 
; \ H J.D GORMAN, M.D., 

CHARLES W. CAMP, Assistant-Comptrolier. L | Assistant Medical Directors. 
L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., Medical Supervisor. ; . ~T. B. CAMPBELL, M.D. 

©. R. BISSELL, Chairman Investment Committee. © W. COWTAN, Superintendent Mortuary Department. 


J.M. STEVENSON, J t nt. 
_B. W. T. AMSDEN Assistant-Secretaries, E. D. LUDWIG, Superintendent 


Home Office is POTTER BUILDING, 38 Park Row, New York City. 


A Sayan Sy HARPER, President. a 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


L. Y. MANNING, Asst. Sec. 
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A $4.00 Bible) @ crecstionaust 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Extraordinary Premium for 


We offer it FREE. 


‘‘The Congregationalist ” Teacher’s 
Bible FREE to any old subscriber 


who sends his own renewal and one 


$6 


new subscriber with - - - - 


For $8.00 we will send a copy of the Bible to 
the new subscriber also. 


Or we offer 
The Congregationalist for one year (to 
an old or new subscriber) and a copy 
of the-Bible for ~ 92 --  - = $5 


THE ‘* CONGREGATIONALIST ”? TEACHER’S 
BIBLE. 


Size—closed, 44 x 6% x 1} 
inches, The text occu- 
pying about 1,000 pages; 
the ‘* Helps ’’ 500 pages. 

Type—a special size, very 
distinet, larger than 
Nonpareil, clear as Min- 
ion, 

Paper—extra quality, 
thin and clear white. 


Binding—best French 
seal, divinity circuit, 
round corners, leather 
lined, silk sewed, red. 
under gold edges. 


The Helps—entirely 
new and unusually full 
and complete, edited by 
the most eminent Aimeri- 
eanand British scholars, 
supplemented by elabo- 
rate indexes; concordance, harmony, gazetteer, chron- 
ological tables, &c.,and by many new maps. 


We unhesitatingly recommend the book as 
THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


To our subscribers only, we can sell copres of the Bible, sent 
postpaid for BB.25. 


The Congregationalist was established in 
1816 and has long been recognized as the 
national representative of the denomination. 
It is popular rather than technical. It is a 
religious paper perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the whole family circle. It has not 


a dull page. It does not use padding; every 


line is valuable and worth reading. MDlus- 
trations of high grade are frequently intro- 
duced. The new form (magazine page) gives 
universal satisfaction. Liberal plans for 
the future will insure in 1894 a better paper 
than ever. Subscription price, if paid in ad- 
vance, $3.00. Trial subscription, 3 months, 
25 cents; 6 months, $1.00. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 
to all new subscribers for 1894. 


Send 


Receive 


your renewal and a 
new name with ' $6 


two papers and 
the $4.00 Bible. 


The Congregationalist, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 


A FORWARD LOOK, 1894. 


(1894 A Few of the Many Attractive Features: 


Pror. MARcus Dons. Illuminating papers, 
treating one by one the Obscure Sayings 
of Jesus Christ. 


Rey. JAMES STALKER, D.D. Four Articles 
on the Art of Hearing. ‘ 


H. H. Boyesen, Octave Thanet, 
Srories by Bliss Perry, C. M. Sheldon, 
| Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
| Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, 
and others. 


Pror. WILLISTON WALKER. THE His- 
Toric SymBous: The Apostles Creed, 
The Nicene Creed, The Augsburg Con- 
fession, The Heidelberg Catechism and 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, The West- 
minster Confession, Commission Creed of 
1883. 

A series of special service to young people in 
informing them respecting the great creeds of 
Christendom and of Congregationalism. 

THe MAKING OF THE BIBLE. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D.D. A series of articles de- 
scribing the origin and growth of. the 
books of the Bible. 


This series, too, will be of value to young people. 


Mrs. Marcarer E, Sanasrmr, { Specialand 
Mrs. Karr Upson CLARK, | peer es 
} Contribu- 
Rey. A. H. Quint, D. D., | + tors. 
Arps To My CuristiaAn Lire. Semi-auto- 
biographical articles by Rev. Wm. Taylor, 
D.D., Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
J. H. Vincent, Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D, 
Rey. W. G. Puddefoot and others. 


SuNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
Suggestive to mothers and teachers. 


A SpRIES OF PRACTICAL HEALTH PAPERS. 
By a Boston Physician. 


Domestic ScrENCE. Short, helpful articles 
by Miss Anna Barrows. 


Pror. RIcHARD T. ELy, ( 

Rey. Pururpe S. Moxom, D.D., 

PRES. FRANKLIN CARTER, 

Pres. W. S. SLocum, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS WARD, 

Miss AnnA L. DAWES, 

Miss VipA D. SCUDDER, L 


The Contribution ( prop, N. S. SHALTER 
of Nature, Books, | Hacer eee 
Art and Music tox ‘ p ney 
Christian Expe- | PRor.J.C.VAn Dyke, 


rience. L and others. 


Contributions 

on themes 
} which each 
4 is peculiarly 
qualified to 
treat. 


VARIOUS REGULAR FEATURES, particularly 
Temperance News and Comment, Glean- 
ings from Our Mail Bag, Education, 
What Men Say, etc., will be enlarged and 
strengtbened. 


PORTRAITS OF, PROMINENT MEN AND 
Women, together with biographical 
sketches. This popular feature was in- 
troduced with our change of form, and 
has met with marked approval. It will 
be given increased prominence during 
1894. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, including pictures of church 
edifices, will be frequently introduced. 
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Handbook Series. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK SERIES, 
issued quarterly—No. 1, The Handbook for 1894; 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, titles to be announced, will be published 
1 April, 1 July and 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, 15 cents. Single copies, 4 cents. 
(> 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST was the first to 
issue Prayer-Meeting Topics for the general use of 
the churches, and the first to prepare an annual 
Handbook,,including the topics and other valuable 
matter. From year to year new and original fea- 
tures have been added to the Handbook, and its 
value is this year much enhanced by the proposed 
publication of three other quarterly parts, to sup- 
plement the contents of the first number. Our suc- 
cessful efforts to meet a want which we were the 
first to recognize bave been more widely and gener- 
ally appreciated by the churches than we had reason 
to hope. They will without doubt continue the use 
of a publication which has behind it the editorial 
management in which they have already expressed 
their confidence, which devised the plan, and which 
is enlarging and perfecting it from year to year. 


Facts and Dates about the HANDBOOK, 


Our first HANDBOOK was published 1888 (44 pages), 
but for some time previous prayer topics treated 
each week in the paper were issued upon slips, 
also a brief statement of the seven Societies. 

Daily Bible Readings introduced into the Hand- 
book of 1889. 

Creed dnd Confession introduced into Handbook 
of 1890. 

Congregational Usages, Handbooks 1891, 1892 
and,1893. 

History and Principles of Congregationalism, 
1893. ; 

Suggestive Subdivisions of Prayer-Meeting Topics, 
additional religious statistics and Congregational 
jacts, Handbook of 1894 (68 pages). 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK for 1894 
(68 pp.). The 7th annual issue of this little Manual 
contains— 


Daily Bible Readings. ¢ 

Church Prayer-Meeiing Topics. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

Sunday-School Lessons. 

Y..P. 8. C. EB. Topics. . 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S. S.and ¥. P.S. C. B. Statistics 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 

Y. M. C. A. Statistics. 

Cong. Colleges, Seminaries. 

Calendar for 1894. . 

Missionary Statistics. 

5. Creed and Confession of 1883. 
Dates of Congregationalism. 

Organizing a Chureh. 

Church By-Laws. 

. Councils—Organization & Rules 

20. Interesting Congregational Facts 


(100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _S7)) 
Single copies, 4 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
Order early and send cash with order. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Seon sapere 


“The Congregationalist™ 
oo SERVICES © 


One complete 


Issued semi-monthly. 
Carefully pre- 


; 
¢ service in each issue. @ 
pared, reasonably short, embracing re- 

¢ sponsive readings, hymns and prayers, 
keyed to one central thought and 
é adapted for use with or without a choir. 
An outline of each Service appears é 
in the Congregationalist, and the Service 
“immediately thereafter is issued as a $ 
convenient eight-page pamphlet, with 
the music printed in full as well @ 
@ as the hymns‘and readings. 
e 
@ 
é 
@ 


100 copies, 60 cts., postpaid. | 
Less than 100 copies, 1c. each. Cash with order. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-1894, 25 cents. 


1, Thanksgiving. 2, Pilgrim Fathers 
3, Christmastide. 4, New Year. — 
Eventide Services :: 

5, Forgiveness of Sins. 6, Trust in God. 
7, Days of Thy Youth. 8, General Worship. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, | 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Church Equipment. 
POSITIVELY FREE 


— y 
#4 Our New ORGAN and PIANO BOOK, 
t ink Colored Portraits, Special Offers, and 
if, full Particulars of all our famous 
Pao! ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ii! cS Sold to anyone at wholesale price, for} 
YW 


ith Cash or on Terms to Suit. 
aS hee ed LA a $27.50. Pianos $175.00. 
BS Write to-day for this VALUABLE BOOK.-@a 


CORNISH & CO. ssHieigtnen casey 
CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosellCA KR PETS foruse 
; in CHURCHES at man- 

’ ufacturers’ prices. We 


tater kts) 
NH. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sS282s''s.., Boston. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence BR. KR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects’ to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenaers his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit tothe premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y. 


| 
| 


an refer to over 1,000 churches, Send for'llll 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 


aT, 7) LD. 
S\BalteY. § Hii 


Compound light-spreading Sil- 
ver-plated Corrugated Glass gf 


: REFLECTORS //\\ 
along 


Awonderful invention for 
ne pO 


ieralts GHULCHES geen 
2 etc, Satisfaction Wei 
guaranteed. ,Catsiosve TTT 


BAILEY REFLECTOR OO. e& 


THE VERY BEST 
Church Light. 


Oll. GAS or ELECT RIC. 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Refiectors and 

Befiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivableuse, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
25 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 DELLS. 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 , 

ge SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BEST 

MENEELY & CO.) GeVUINE 


We=7,WEST-TROY, N.Y.NSELL-ME TAL. 
—a CHIMES, Etc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes. 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


WHE 
CHURGH BELLS &PRALS 
| & PGs 
' PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIN.) 
: for Price and Catalo 


Send Fe 
WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE, MD 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE aes & TIFT 00., | Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S, A. Sand E. India Tin. 
CHURGH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES, 
Best Rotary Yoke, Whee) and Friction Rollers. 
Best Work & Satisfaction Gnarantwed. Price, Terms, ete., Free, 


The Congregationalist 


19 SUCCESSFUL YEARS 


International 


Monday 


Sunday School 


Club 


Lessons in 


Sermons 


Perspective 
Price $1.25 
NINETEENTH SERIES 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


Statesman, Financier, Educator, Missionary. 


MY LIFE AND TIMES. 
; By Cyrus Hamlin, D.D. 
Many portraits and illustrations, $2.50, 


Wonderfully interesting autobiography 
of an extraordinary man with an extraordi- 
nary history. His workin Turkey was prov- 
identially opportune. Whether establishing 
Bekeh Seminary or Robert College, or sup- 
plying bread to the British army during the 
Crimean War, always he was the man of 
resources. 


“We are glad to announce that Rev. Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin has yielded to the importuni- 
ties of many friends, who know something of 
the wonderful fund of incident connected with 
his long and eventful life, and has prepared a 
volume to be entitled ‘My Life and Times.’ 
We venture to say that to intelligent readers, 
young or old, the book will be as fascinating as 
any tale they have read.’’—Missionary Herald. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 
play 


Learn x: Piano. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD. 


Over 500,000 copies sold. Price, 
American fingering, 83.00. For- 
eign fingering, K.00. 


Mason & Hoadley’s System 
for Beginners. 


With either American or For- 
eign fingering. Price, either fing- 


ering, $3.00. 
N. H. Cvatory Method. 
each, 


In three parts; price, 

#&1.50; complete, $3.00. Two 

editions, American and Foreign 

fingering. 

Peter’s Eclectic Piano 
Instructor. 

Over 300,000 copies sold; *%3.00. 


“Bellak’s Analytical Method. 


Price, in paper, 75 cents; in boards, $1.00. 
Winner’s Eureka Method._ 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 
positions. Paper, 75 cents. 


to 


Any book mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Jacobs Pianos, 
Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos exchanged, 
or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


Junior Christian Endeavor Songs. 

By IRA D. SANKEY, J. WILLIS BAER and WM. SHAW 
S25 per 100. 5c. per Copy extra by Post. 
The United Society of Christian Endeayor, Boston. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York & Chicago. 
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~ w=" Children delight | 


in stories and facts 


about animals, ... 


The conductors of S¢, WVich- 
olas had this in mind when they 
engaged the series of tales of In- 
dia and the jungle, by Rudyard 
Kipling, one of the strongest of 
which isin the January Sz. Wich- 
olas,—the story of a child, a 
“man’s cub,”’ who grew up ina 
family of wolves. A series of 
natural history papers by W. T. 
}} Hornaday, recently Chief Tax- 
idermist of the U. S. National 
Museum, begins in this number 
ot St. Nicholas. It will be an 
interesting, up-to-date account 
of the quadrupeds of North 
America, magnificently illus- 
trated. f 
The January S¢. Nicholas isa 

delightful number, containing 

contributions from. Frank R. 

Stockton, Mark Twain, and 

many other well-known writers. 

Buy this number on any news- 

stand (25 cents), or subscribe 

fora year, beginning with Jan- 

uary ($3.00), and cet the two 7 
back numbers, November 
and December, begin- 
ning the volume, free 
of charge. Subscribe 
through dealers, or 
remit direct to the 
publishers, 


THE CENTURY Co. 
A 33 E.17th St. N.Y. 


| 


| 
\ 
\ 
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Gospel Hymns No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 8 is conceded to be equal 
in every respect to any of the numbers which 
have preceded it in the series of Gospel Hymns, 
which have proved so invaluable in the wonderful 
meetings held by Mr. D. L. Moopy, Rev. B. Fay 
MILLS, Major WHITTLE, Dr. MUNHALL and others. 


30 cents; if by mail, 35 cents per Copy. 
THE GREAT POPULARITY of GosprL Hymns 
No.5 having made the combination of 5and 6 a 
necessity, the two books are now issued as one, with- * 
out any duplicates, and with an index for the whole, 
under the title 


GOSPEL HYMNS 5 & 6 COMBINED, 
60 cents; if by mail, 70 cents per Copy. 
Excelsior Edition, 


45 cents; if by mail, 50 cents per Copy. 
Specify “ Large Type” or “Excelsior” in ordering. 


Editions of Words Only are also issued. 
A full list of the different styles and editions of 
the GOSPEL HyMNS Series sent on request. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 


Cincinnati, O. ‘New York. 


(e) 


OUTING SONGS contains a splendid collec- 
tion of selected and original Camp Songs,Road Songs, 
Boating Songs, and songs for every phase of out- 
door life. Wheelmen especially will be delighted 
withit. Pocket size. Price 50 CENTS. 
BROEKHOWEN’S HARMONY A 
@elebrated system of Harmony based on the Richter 
principle, so familiar to all musicians. Price, $1.00. 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER by 
Julian Edwards. Anew and beautiful one act lyric 
drama, recently produced in New York with flatter- 
ing success. Price, $1.00 nate . 
DAW SCHOOK, MUSIC The Cincinnati 
Music Readers make the best series of Graded Read- 
ers for Public Schools in this country. Revised and 
enlarged to five parts. Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Prices, Part 1, 20cts., Part 2, 20 cts., Part 3, 20 cts., 
Part 4, 30 cts., Part 5, 35 cts. i 
THE JOLLY PICNIC A newand pleasing 
cantata for Juveniles, by ©. H. Gabriel. Full of good 
music and bright dialogue. Price, 30 Cents. 
FAMOUS VIOLINISTS A little pamphlet 
containing short sketches of the famous violinists of 
the world. Pricer, 25 CEnTs. 

SINGING CLASS BOOKS The best of 
all. . Send for specimen pages. . 


»*4Send ro cts for sample of The Musical Visitor, containing 
music for Choirs, and general musical news. 


: THE JOHNS CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATE— NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 
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Familiar Letters to Girls 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 


th 


The first of a series of delightfully famil- 
iar letters to girls, by Mrs. WHITNEY, on 
the perplexing little questions of girlhood 


days, appears in the Christmas Lapis’ 
HoME JournNAL; and during 1894 several 
of these letters will appear. - Christmas 
number on all news-stands: ten cents. 


Send One Dollar for One Year to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Pilgrim RECORD BOOKS 1804} 


These records for Sunday School and Church officials have stood the test of practical use and are pronounced the simplest and best. 
For Sunday School. 
Class Record Book. Membership Roll. Library Record.” Pilgrim Wallet. (For class collections.) 
Class Record Card. Sunday School Record. Library Card. Home Dept. Sheet, etc. ie 
For Church. | 


Church Register and Record. (4 Sizes.) Letters of Dismission. (Blanks.) Envelopes for Weekly Offering. 


| ol 
3 Distinct Courses PILGRIM Bible Studies : 


Course I. THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, for 1894. 6 Grades. _ 
Course Il. STUDY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in 52 lessons. 4 Grades. 
Course Ill. STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 2 years’ course. 4 Grades. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society—Boston and Chicago 


@ 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
; 
: 
t 


WHEATON SEMINARY F YOUN ' _ 26 John St., N. ¥. 
Ladies. Winte: term of a 59th nice begins ae Fo; Old Reliable Standard Pens. No. 048, : in 


4,1894. Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary ST ERB R 0 0 K S F ALC 0 N a 


arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observa- 
tory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. ’ 
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A $4.00 Bible Q::,2reat 1894 


Premium 


“The Congregationalist” Teach- 
ers Bible FREE to any old sub- 
scriber who sends his own renewal 
and one new subscriber with - $6 


Hct { we Congregationalist for one 


We offer 
it FREE 


PAP LPAI 


year (to an old or new subscriber) 
offer and a copy of the Bible for - - 


Our Bible is of moderate size, with large, clear 
type, the best ‘‘ Helps,” full leather binding. We 
believe it to be THE IDEAL TEACHER’S BIBLE ; 


PAP SPL ASSP SSS AMN 


Wallace's’ Prince of India (2 vols., $2.50) 2 


Also | thee jor renewal and new name hth $6. § 
5 


CHURCH CLUBS in every Congregational 


church inthe United States. Write for particulars. 


The paper FREE for the rest of 1893 

to all mew subscribers for 1894. 
Club of FIVE, one name at least being new, $10.00. 
On trial, 6 months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *# 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
1, Thanksgiving. 2, forefathers’ Day. 3, Christmas- 
tide. 4, New Year. 5-8, Eventide Services. (Page 988.) 

“‘Twant to tell you how much we appreciate your attempts 


to meet, the need of our churches jor a kind of liturgical 
service.”’— Minnesota. 

“ T shall watch the reception of these beautiful services by 
my people with much interest.”’— Cedar Falls, lo. 

“The service was a marked success with Us. 
was delighted "— Medina, O. 

* The services are here, as elsewhere, an immense success.” 

— Westboro, Mass. 

“ We find these services very interesting.”’— Concord, N. H. 

* Delighted with it (No.2). Large altendance and a hearty 
response by all present.”’—Bridgton, Me. 


i THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK. 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
ith annual sue now ready, enlarged to 68 pages. 


“Am greatly pleased with your new Handbook. The 
prayer meting topics are just w hat we want and need— 
varied, interesting and suggestive.” —Lllinois. 

“© The Handbook for 1894 is a little wonder of compact in- 
formation and. useful help to the churches.’’—Illinois. 

“Tt is brumful of information for every one interested in 
the religious progress of the world., I regard it the best e ver 
put out by you. Trust it may jind a large circulation.’ 
Michigan. 

“ Your new Handbook is splendid, My copy woul be well 
thumbed before the year is out.”’— Washington, D. 

“ The Perrone in it have greatly increased ha value. 
—WNorfolk, 

“T find the Handbook a household necessity for myself, 
and hope to make tt so for all my people.”’—Hartford, Ct. 

“ Thave taken great pleasure with the one [used and hope 
TZ shail be able to introduce them among the fellows at col- 
lege. In fact, a number of those ordered have been spoken 
for.’—Haverford College, Pa. 

“ Very nearly perfect little book.”’—Denver, Col. 

* New features of 94 Handbook are excellent.’’—Pomfret 
Centre, Ct. 

“ Your books have been much praised by my people this 
last year.”—Atchison. Kan. 


Lvery one 


As 


HE minor strains of ‘‘hard times”’ 

which mingle with the Christmas 

chimes this year only give an added 
melody to their music to hearts attuned 
aright. For this cramped condition of affairs 
in the business world has led to such tender 
expressions of genuine sympathy and prac- 
tical helpfulness as the world has never 
before witnessed. Everything genuine has 
its counterfeit, and there has not been lack- 
ing this season, as heretofore, that purely 
selfish exchange of gifts which is a pitiable 
imitation of the true spirit of Christmas. 
But more strongly in evidence, so far as our 
own observation extends, has been an over- 
flow of gratitude for God’s ‘‘ unspeakable 
gift.” The thought that ‘‘ He loved me and 
gave Himself for me” has prompted to many 
lovely acts of self-sacrifice, to personal min- 
istry to the sick, the lonely, the neglected, 
to the penning of notes full of precious 
comfort and to a fuller realization of the 
deep, sweet meaning of the incarnation. 


{ 
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The evils consequent on present indus- 
trial conditions could hardly be more vividly 
illustrated than they bave been by Miss 
Vida Scudder in her article in this issue on 
The Tailor Trade. The saddest impression 
made by the article is that no adequate 
remedy has yet been suggested for these 
evils. The social and industrial changes of 
this century amount to a revolution. In 
its beginning ninety-eight per cent. of the 
people of New England were of the same 
blood, with similar tastes, habits and needs. 
The close of the century finds us with the 
New England stock in the minority, and 
competition with people of all nationalities, 
with the rights and privileges of a free 
country. Must it be conceded that this 
New England stock, with its inherited 
strength of mind and purpose, is unable to 
compete on equal terms with the Jews 
from Southern Europe? With the refined 
tastes developed here, and with the large 
wealth with which to satisfy them, must 
society ‘confess that intelligent women 
cannot earn a living in ministering to its 
wants, but are driven by a horde of immi- 
grants to starvation or prostitution? It is 
claimed, for instance, that self-respecting 
American women cannot engage in domestic 
service because of the caste distinction 
which has been created by it in recent years. 
Yet the demand for such service, at good 
wages, is never satisfied. Ought not efforts 
to be made to make this service at least 
preferable to lives of starvation or shame? 


Some good people in this city went with- 
out their dinner one day last week and de- 
voted its presumable cost to the poor. Rec- 
ognizing the excellent motive behind this 
idea, which has the quasi indorsement of 
the Boston Evangelical Alliance, we must 
confess that it strikes us as a foolish and in- 
effectual method of dealing with the present 
distress. Every man ought to keep himself 
in as good physical condition as possible. 
Most men need three meals a day, and when 
one is lost the reaction is not conducive to 
good health or good temper. Moreover, we 
venture to say that most of those who de- 
nied themselves a dinner partook more 
heartily than usual-of both breakfast and 
supper. Fasting may be a means of grace. 
It may pander to spiritual pride. At any 
rate, those who indulge in it ought not to 
delude themselves with the idea that they 
have thereby relieved themselves of further 
responsibility for the relief of existing suf- 
fering. The call to self-denial comes home 
to every one of us with great urgency just 
now, and he who does not heed it can hardly 
count himself among those who love their 
fellowmen, but self-denial should begin with 
luxuries and not with the necessaries of life. 


The article on the first Sunday school 
lesson in the new course of six years may 
be found in this issue. Thousands who 
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now again open the Bible at its first chap- 
ter will approach its study from a different 
point of view and with different conceptions 
of the Holy Scriptures from those which 
they had in the beginning of 1887, when 
they took up the first lesson with the title 
The Beginning. But the Word is the same 
exhaustless fountain of divine wisdom, and 
for the devout student the light of these 
recent years should. so shine on it as to re- 
veal new truth and greater inspiration of 
life and hope: Surely those who began this 
study seven years ago, and have faithfully 
sought to apprehend the meaning and scope 
of the Scriptures to the present time, have 
laid up permanent treasures of the most 
precious knowledge. There ought to be, 
there will be, earnest prayer, private and 
public, that this new beginning may be the 
commencement of a new era of spiritual 
life throughout the world. 


The founders of New England are better 
understood and more honored with each 
return of -Forefathers’ Day and the prin- 
ciples which they wrought into our Govern- 
ment receive renewed recognition. It is a 
hopeful sign for our country that those 
most interested in public affairs met to- 
gether last week in the great centers East 
and West to listen to the rehearsal of the 
deeds of those stern and sterling Puritans. 
Never has any anniversary been distin- 
guished with more eloquent addresses or 
more discriminating praises of those men 
of New England than the one just passed. 
At New York President Stryker of Ham- 
ilton College and Hon. Charles Dudley 
Warner, at Brooklyn Dr. R. S. Storrs, at 
Philadelphia ex-President Harrison and Dr. 
E. E. Hale, at Cincinnati President Tucker 
of Dartmouth, at Washington Vice-Presi- 
dent Stevenson and Justice Harlan, at Chi- 
cago Dr. E, P. Parker and at Boston Dr. 
Behrends made notable speeches. These 
are but typical orators of national fame 
who have delighted to pay their tributes 
to those to whom all the citizens of this 
country owe so much and to commend to 
the men of our time the patriotism and 
piety which, under the guiding hand of 
God, laid successfully the foundations of 
our Republic. We are glad to note also 
that the Pilgrim mothers were not forgot- 
ten. ‘Their virtues were extolled by an 
assembly of 400 women in New York. ; 

SARE hs ee 

A pastor relates in one of our contempo- 
rary religious papers his efforts to secure for 
it subscribers. He believed that it would be 
a strong re-enforcement to his labors to have 
that paper in every one of the homes of his 
parish. He told his people on Sunday why he 
believed this. Then he called attention to 
blank cards already distributed and ‘‘ nailed 
their ears to the paper with a pencil,’’ secur- 
ing as many subscribers as he could, He 
next presented the matter at closer range in 
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the prayer meeting. Then he daily carried 
a clean copy of the paper with him in his 
pastoral visits, and got more. subscribers. 
Especially he directed his efforts to new 
converts and new families. For the few 
people who could not afford to take the 
paper he secured help from others. He 
rejoices in the results in the increased in- 
terest of the families in church affairs and 
in their increased intelligence concerning 
religious truth and work. We venture to 
suggest that at this season a pastor can 
hardly do a more, rewarding work, both for 
himself and his people, than in using his 
best efforts to put the Congregationalist into 
every family in his parish. 


The close of each year brings to every 
thoughtful person a peculiar sense of loss 
and of gain. <A distinct period of his life 
has forever closed, and with it bave passed 
away some experiences which he never will 
repeat, some opportunities which will never 
return, From these experiences and oppor- 
tunities we cannot part without some feel- 
ing of regret. But every well spent year 
has brought to him who parts from it new 
knowledge, new strength of character, new 
possessions in other lives; and it leaves with 
him precious memories of service rendered 
and received, of discoveries in human hearts 
and in God’s providence which constantly 
deepen his love for God and for mankind. 
A good man is always accumulating abiding 
riches. One who has journeyed well on into 
the afternoon of life, looking back lately 
over its joys and trials, said, thoughtfully, 
“Tt grows better every year.’’ The way of 
an honest man at this season is plain. He 
will look over the year and note his mis- 
takes and learn from them. He will note 
his sins and repent of them. He will num- 
ber his gains and rejoice in them. Then he 
will close the record. There is not time for 
unavailing regrets. New. possessions are 
best appreciated by putting them to practi- 
cal use. He will renew his vows to God, 
receive afresh His grace through Christ, 
and turn to the New Year prayerfully, 
bravely, with a song of praise and hope. 


a 


THE HAWAIIAN FIAS8OO, 


President Cleveland has claimed to stand 
on high mDd¥al grounds in bis attempt to 
restore the Hawaiian monarchy. He has 
appealed to the popular sense of justice to 
support him in his efforts ‘to undo a great 
wrong.’ His friends have urged a stay of 
judgment on the part of those unwilling to 
support him, insisting that evidence in his 
hands, but withheld from the public, fully 
justifies his course, 

But President Cleveland has now had 
abundant opportunity to furnish all avail- 
able evidence to sustain his action. He 
has received requests to do this from both 
houses of Congress which were nothing 
short of demands. He has accompanied the 
evidence he has furnished, which induced 
him to use the moral force of this re- 
public to restore a monarchy, without the 
' knowledge of Congress or the people, with 
as strong a plea as he was able to make. 
His arguments are so nearly a reproduction 
of those previously offered by Secretary 
Gresham and Mr. Blount as to show that 
they have been long considered and matured. 
He has now taken the attitude which invites 
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the expression of the judgment of the peo- 
ple whose servant he is. 

We are. not disposed to dispute the Pres- 
ident’s claim that he undertook this task im- 
pelled by the conviction of a moral neces- 
sity to right a wrong. It is difficult to 
withhold sympathy from one who has im- 


posed on himself a duty as distasteful to a. 


righteous man in its execution as it prom- 
ised to be in its results. The bloodless rey- 
olution in Wawaiilast January overthrew an 
unquestionably corrupt government, saved 
that nation from the imposition of a lottery 
curse which we have with difficulty driven 
from our land, and was accomplished by 


“those who were being deprived of their 


rights of citizenship by unjust and arbitrary 
exercise of royal power. 
that revolution have undisputably given to 
the Hawaiian people a peaceful, prosperous 
government, in the hands of men largely of 
American ancestry—honest, upright, Chris- 
tian. 

President Cleveland seems to have been 
convinced that he ought to interfere with 
that peaceful and prosperous government, 
throw its people into excitement and tur- 
moil and, if possible, overthrow it, and set 
up again in its place a government whose 
history and character must be repugnant to 
his sense of justice. He made it his task 
to ally our free country with a corrupt 
monarchy, which he was to recreate. In 
order to justify this course it'was necessary 
for him to charge officers of the United 
States Government, hitherto trusted and 
honored, with falsehood and conspiracy, 
and to declare that Lis predecessor in office 
and the Senate of the United States had 
been misled. To do all this he had to take 
on himself the entire burden of proof, aided 
only by one man, Mr. Blount, selected by 
himself. He felt compelled to deny himself 
the support of public opinion and the ad- 
vice of Congress till his task should be con- 
cluded. This last: he might have had for 
the asking, for- Congress was in session 
when he sent Minister Willis to express his 
good will to the provisional government of 
Hawaii and to reinstate the ex-queen. But, 
apparently, he had as little confidence in 
the intelligence of the present Senate as of 
the last to preserve it from being misled, 
even with his strong guidance. 

And now, though the President cannot, 
of course, admit that he has been himself 
misled, he does admit that, with all his 
secret planning and his long anxiety, his 
efforts have resulted in failure. They have 
created a great deal of disturbance in both 
the countries most interested, have awak- 
ened much indignation and bitter animos- 
ity. His efforts to blacken the reputation 
of ex-Minister Stevens and to discredit the 
intelligence of the preceding administration 
have been only partially successful, even in 
the eyes of his friends, and the ex-queen 
has rejected his proposals to set her again 
on her throne. ’ ; 

Tf the President had succeeded in his 
plan, he would have set up a government 
which he would probably have admitted 
was bad, and have destroyed a government 
which every one admits is a good one. The 
one satisfaction his success would have 
given him would have been to have testified 
to his disapproval of the alleged act of a 
former United States minister in landing 
the marines of the Boston at such a time as 
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to aid in establishing the provisional gov- 
ernment of Hawaii. If this was so done 
as to be an unwarrantable act, it cannot but 
be a matter of regret that it should be de- 
nied by so many who were in a position to 
be best informed, who have hitherto been 
regarded as trustworthy, and that the proofs 
which President Cleveland offers of their 
duplicity are not more conclusive. 

But while sympathy with the President in 
his difficult position may not be withheld, 


yet graver questions confront the American © 


people. If his conscientious purpose to do 
right is to be implicitly trusted, is his wis- 
dom in independently administering foreign 
affairs equally entitled to confidence? Has 
he the right to appoint agents like Mr. 
Blount, to invest them with authority equal 
to United States ministers and to send them 
to investigate other governments to which 
he has officially accredited them, without 
their confirmation by the Senate? Is he in- 
vested with authority secretly to use the 
moral force of the United States to over- 
throw a government which it has recognized 
as lawful, which may involve this country 
in war? .It is a relief to know that the Sen- 
ate has resolved to investigate these’ mat- 
ters. We hope the report is incorrect that, 
without waiting for the results of this in- 
vestigation, the Senate committee on foreign 
affairs proposes to bring in a resolution sus- 
taining the President. He is entitled in this 
trying situation to all the support which a 
thorough and open examination into this 
whole Hawaiian business can give him. 


THE SITUATION IN THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


The Prudential Committee and executive 


_ officers of the board consider but few mat- 


ters of greater importance or of greater dif- 
ficulty than the annual appropriations for 
the missions. If these appropriations were 
to be voted out of funds already in hand 
and of a fixed amount it would be a simple 
matter. But workin twenty different fields, 
requiring from $500,000 to $600,000, is to be 
provided for by definite action of the com- 
mittee several weeks before a dollar is in 
hand, and with no other assurance that it 
will be realized than such as grows out of 
the experience of former years and the ex- 
pressed good will of the individuals and 
churches who support the board. 

On the other hand, conditions on the mis- 
sion fields are constantly varying, and must 
be studied carefully each year in order equi- 
tably to apportion the sum at command, 
Too often it happens that the most sanguine 
anticipations of the income of the year will 
not warrant the appropriation of anything 
like what the missions require. Nowhere 
are forecast and faith more in demand; 
wisely, on the one hand, to judge what, all 
things considered, the resources will prob- 
ably be, and courageously, on the other hand, 
to count on the generous purposes and Chris- 
tian consecration which will maintain the 
flow of gifts to the treasury for this great 
work at its wonted measure. 

This year special perplexities have been 
involved in this work. The great debt with 
which the year began steadily increases in 
spite of all that has yet been given for its 
The business depression is wide- 
spread and persistent. The general satis- 
faction which has greeted the adjustments. 
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made at Worcester certainly promises ma- 
terial enlargement of gifts to this cause, but 
it -has not yet had time to exert its full 
influence. The Prudential Committee and 
the executive officers have given careful, 
laborious thought to all these elements of 
the question, and have reluctantly fixed the 


limit of appropriations for the missions at - 


$500,000, only $6,000 more than was voted 
last year. It will require the earnest effort 
of every church and individual to provide 
for this sum and to close the year without a 
debt. Large as it is, when divided among 
the twenty missions, with their growing 
work and enlarged missionary force, it falls 
far short of meeting even the most urgent 
needs, 

The bearing of such reduced appropria- 
tions will be better understood if concrete 
examples are given. Within the last six 
months special requests have come to the 
committee for missionary houses in Czesarea 
and Mardin, Turkey, at $2,500 each, in Pao- 
ting-fu, Tung-cho and Pang Chuang, China, 
at $3,000 each, all of which are simple 
necessities, and not one of these has been 
included in the appropriations just made. 
No grants can be made for new premises at 
Tai-ku, in the Shansi Mission, demanded for 
the health as well as the comfort of the 
missionaries, nor for a chapel ‘in Peking, to 
replace an old and inconvenient building, a 
menace to the health of the missionaries, 
each requiring $4,000. Not even existing 
work can be maintained. The three Turk- 
ish missions must dismiss twelve native 
preachers, sixty native teachers and close 
many schools in order to keep within their 
appropriations. The Foochow Mission must 
cut off half their native preachers and half 
the pupils in their schools. In the Zulu 
Mission the regular evangelistic work is but 
half provided for, and the new and promis- 
ing medical work under Dr. Bridgman is 
cut off with a mere fraction of what is 
needed to make it effective. The North 
China Mission, with its growing work and 
vast opportunities amid 30,000,000 souls, 
will find its work crippled at many points; 
and the gituation is substantially the same 
in the other missions in India and Africa. 

A new ‘‘cry of the missions’’ will arise as 
soon as these appropriations are received 
and the necessary reduction of work is made. 
Are not the churches that support the board 
ready to take this question seriously to 
heart and to resolve that the work in the 
missions which God is blessing so richly 
shall not be allowed to suffer? The call of 
God is emphatically upon us at this time to 
wipe out the debt, to provide for the appro- 
priations already made and speedily to add 
thereto enough to give to our missionaries 
the homes they need and to avert the cruel 
necessity of reducing the work. Shall we 
not heed it and make answer as in His sight ? 


_ THE OUTLOOK IN EUROPE. 


Tt has been a disturbed and ominous year 
in Europe. Signs of political and social 
unrest have been evident almost every- 
where and little Switzerland is almust the 
only country which has not experienced 
graye internal trouble. Three distinguish- 
ing characteristics will mark the year as its 
record is studied henceforth. 

One is the instability of cabinets. There 
have been downfalls of the men in power in 


such important nations as France, Austria 
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and Italy, and in France and Italy these 
have occurred repeatedly. Alike under re- 
publican and monarchical or imperial rule 
the reins of government have proved to be 
held only in feeble hands and have been ac- 
tually dropped surprisingly often. In some 
instances this appears to have been due to a 
lack of statesmen of the first order of abil- 
ity, but in others, and more, to conditions 
which the ablest and most experienced men 
hardly could have controlled. The old order 
of things is passing away. ‘he statesman- 
ship and diplomacy of the past are face to 
face with situations quite different from 
those with which they were trained to deal 
and new men, educated to be their fit suc- 
cessors, are not yet coming to the front in 
sufficient numbers. The tendency toward 
a democratic form of government seems to 
be gaining detiniteness and power, yet 
slowly, irregularly and with no immediate 
prospect of general development. Its prog- 
ress is accompanied by too many excesses 
and perils for its virtues to be recognized at 
once and most forms of royalty still are 


‘quite firmly intrenched upon their thrones. 


A second characteristic of the year is the 
prominence which Socialistic questions have 


assumed and the aggressiveness of positive . 


Anarchy. Recent examples in Spain and 
Italy are fresh in mind and others have oc- 
curred, The number of ignorant, depraved 
and reckless persons who have nothing to 
lose and suppose that they have something 
to gain by the overthrow of all govern- 
ment evidently is dangerously large and is 
growing. Of course there are many sorts 
of Socialists, some of: whom are trustworthy 
citizens, and there is a real and considerable 
difference between most of the more radical 
Socialists and the Anarchists, which must be 
remembered. Nevertheless Socialism shades 
off into Anarchy in so many places and so 
many ways that it is natural to mention 
them side by side. It is safe to prophesy 
that Anarchy, in spite of its terrible powers 
of mischief, will be suppressed in the end 
and sternly. It is almdst equally certain 
that, as an outcome of Socialism, existing 
social and political conditions will undergo 
some permanent modifications. Whatthese 
are to be is not yet fully apparent. The 
year has witnessed more of destructive, or 


.at the best of suggestive, than of construct- 


ive demonstration. Meanwhile the effect 
upon government and society everywhere is 
gravely disturbing. 

The third characteristic is commercial 
distress, Strikes upon an unusually large 
scale have occurred, even in Great Britain. 
The Panama scandal has shaken France, or- 
dinarily so stable ‘financially, to its center. 
Spain and Italy are on the edge of national 
bankruptcy, Germany staggers under the 
weight of her taxation, and there is hardly 
an important nation in the whole of Europe 
in which the financial problem is’ not seri- 
ous and becoming increasingly difficult. 
There is more talk than formerly about par- 
tial disarmament by mutual national agree- 
ment but no nation dares, or thinks best, to 
propose it. The coquetting of France and 
Russia with one another causes the gravely 
burdensome triple alliance of Germany, Aus- 
tria and Italy to continue. There seems 
less likelihood than a year ago of an imme- 


diate general European war, but labor trou- 


bles are more common and severe and finan- 


cial perils are more threatening. 
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He would be a bold prophet who should 
venture to forecast what is coming. Only 
one thing is certain, that the Almighty is 
allowing the European world to ferment 
and struggle as at present for some good 
purpose. In the future as in the past the 
advancement of the best interests of hu- 
manity will prove to have been furthered 
somehow by all which is permitted to occur, 
and, although the process of evolution may 
be painful, the outcome will be beneficent. 
The time is especially one in which Kuro- 
pean Christians of every name should have 
the sympathy and prayers of their American 
fellow-Christians. 


—_ 


A LOOK BACKWARD AND FORWARD. 


Excessive self-abasement is as truly evil 
as is unwarrantable self-confidence. As the 
old year ends and a new year begins and as 
we naturally consider the past more criti- 
cally and look on into the future more seri- 
ously than at other times, it is well to re- 
mind ourselves afresh that what God wishes 
of us is to try to see ouiselves as nearly as 
possible as He sees us, that is, precisely as 
we are. 

We cannot think over the closing year 
without contrition. Not even those who 
make no attempt to live Christian lives have 
equaled the standards of excellence which 
they have recognized, while there must be 
few Christians, however conscious of their 
sincerity and their general fidelity, who are 
not humiliated by the record which they 
have made. We will not enlarge upon a 
fact so universally conceded and appreciated. 
We merely suggest once more that self-study 
is a duty, that thoroughness in its perform- 
ance is wholesome, and that true penitence 
for sins committed is the first condition of 
the divine pardon. 

And how about the future? Another 
year’s experience of life has qualified us 
better than ever before to meet it. If we 
have much behind us to be repented of, we 
also have much for which to be heartily 
grateful, much which ought to encourage 
and strengthen for the coming year. Even 
the pitfalls of temptation into which we 
have stumbled now are better known by us 
and may be avoided more surely, while the 
great truth that the hand of God has led 
us, alike through prosperity and adversity, 
is a warrant to us that the same hand will 
continue to lead if we are willing to hold 
fast by it. : 

In some particulars the past year has 
been exceptionally difficult for many. But 
it has not been so hard that God could not 
cheer and relieve and save; nor will the 
coming year. If our personal experiences 
and if those of our families, our communi- 
ties and our nation are interpreted so as to 
convince us more fully of the ever present 
‘love and care of the Almighty, the year will 
prove, as it ought, the best of all thus far. 
SS 

One of the latest proofs of the survival of 
the old code of journalistic amenities is found, 
not in a secular journal, but in the Richmond 
Christian Advocate, which refers to Rev. J. H. 
Barrows, D. D., of Chicago as “the Rev. Ba- 
laam Barrows,” and says he “‘ is a specimen of. 
the modern Iscariot selling his soul and his © 
Saviour for shekels of silver.’’ This is both 
vulgar and vicious and a disgrace to Christian 
journalism, The Presbyterian of Philadelphia 
recently referred to Mgr. Satolli as ‘‘the im- 
perial Dago.”’ Such sneers at a man’s nation- 
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ality because he is not of your religious faith 
are contemptible. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Congress has adjourned for the holidays 
without caring or daring to face squarely 
’ the Hawaiian complication, and has thereby 
done itself dishonor. Mr. Cleveland is en- 
titled to better treatment if he is in the 
right. If not, then national interests de- 
mand the fullest information respecting 
every phase of the matter and the promptest 
action by Congress. The failure of the plans 
of the administration cannot be allowed to 
permit the legality of its methods and the 
truthfulness of its charges against past offi- 
cials to go uninvestigated, and it will be 
criminal folly for the Democratic majority 
to indorse any such policy of delay. Sen- 
ator Hoar’s argument against Mr. Blount’s 
authority and the legality of his acts can- 
not be ignored. Mr. Willis’s dispatches to 
Washington should be published, if for no 
other reason than to set at rest or prove the 
truth of the rumors that they show the 
falsity of Mr. Blount’s reports. Representa- 
tives of the provisional government and 
men identified with Hawaiian affairs, men 
like P. C. Jones, Rev. O. P. Emerson and Rev. 


T, L. Gulick, now in Washington, should 


be given a respectful hearing by the officials 
of State Department and by legislators. The 
day for secrecy or the exclusion of any 
sources of information is past. Mrs. Willis 
is reported to have expressed her surprise, 
in a letter received by an intimate friend, 
at the degree of culture and character she 
‘finds in Honolulu, and she indicts the United 
‘States for crass ignorance of the Hawaiian 
“people, making her own lack of knowledge 
typical. New Englanders, especially Con- 
gregationalists, have never lacked for full 
information on this point. If the Georgia 
or Kentucky statesmen, or the Presbyterian 
‘President and Illinois Secretary of State, 


had known anything about the facts of 


history they never would have blundered 
so or been surprised at the course of events 
in Hawaii during the past year. 


The appointment of Hon. Wayne Mac- 
Veagh as our ambassador to Italy and his 
prompt confirmation by the Senate assures 
us that, after an unusually long period of 
non-representation, we shall have a repre- 
sentative in Rome of whose ability and pur- 
ity we can have no doubt. A graduate of 
Yale, an eminent lawyer, serving as Attor- 
ney-General in President Garfield’s cabinet, 
he of late has been an adherent of Mr. Cleve- 
land and from the political standpoint his 
appointment has the same bearings as Sec- 
retary Gresham’s, but from the standpoint 
of utility and ability it is beyond criticism 
from any source. The restoration of Ad- 
miral Stanton to duty and his appointment 
to the temporary command of the North 
Atlantic squadron shows that the Navy De- 
partment, while still holding the officer as 
having “‘committed a grave error of judg- 
ment,”’ does not believe he ‘‘ was intention- 
ally guilty of wrong.’’ He probably would 
not have been removed had not the Brazil- 

ian Government complained. Ex-President 
Harrison’s formal, yet enthusidstic, wel- 
come by the best citizens of Philadelphia at 
the Union League Club has demonstrated 
anew his permanent hold upon the respect 
and confidence of business men and their 
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admiration for his character and his admin- 
istration as a whole. It also gave him an 
opportunity to show that in no wise has his 
superior ability as a speech-maker waned. 
He rigidly adheres to his determination not 
to be drawn into controversy respecting his 
official acts, and therein is wise, and courte- 
ous to his successor. 


The efforts that Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, and, in fact, all our larger and 
smaller cities, are now making to furnish, 
either as corporations or as aggregations of 
citizens, work to those out of employment 
are characteristic of our people, embodying 
our virtues and vices. Large sums will be 
raised, much good will be done and also 
much harm, but if, as a result of it all, we 
learn this winter how best to meet such a 
problem the waste and evil may be atoned 
for. Here in Boston a splendid committee 
has been appointed by the mayor, after con- 
sultation and frank discussion with men and 
women of all sorts and views., This com- 
mittee is at work and receiving funds, but 
not as rapidly as had been expected. To 
offset this it may be noted that neither is it 
receiving applications for work as rapidly 
as had been expected, judging from the re- 
cent estimates of the number of the unem- 
ployed. This committee plans only to give 
work and in this it is wise, judging by 
Chicago’s experience during the past two 
weeks. Vagrants and shirks throughout 
the Interior have been drawn to Chicago by 
its establishment of soup houses and the re- 
ports of its purpose to give doles, but they 
have shown no disposition to work when it 
has been offered to them. That the prob- 
lem is a vast one is indicated by the re- 
ports by Bradstreet’s agents in 119 cities, 
who report 801,000 wage-earners as out 
of work, with 1,956,000 persons dependent 
upon them. 


Everywhere, in Chicago and in Boston, 
the problem is first to separate the citizen 
from the tramp, the worker from the shirk, 
and then when found to be able to put him 
or her at work in those lines of, industry 
where the supply of labor is less than the 
demand, and this is not proving an easy 
task. A sub-committee of the Boston re- 
lief committee has reported favorably upon 
Lynn’s method of solving the problem, but 
that only provides for the able-bodied day 
laborer. What of the men and women phys- 
ically incapable of such work, who cannot 
labor on public improvements? The people 
of New York are stirring and the past week 
has seen the development of intelligent sym- 
pathy by representative citizens called to- 
gether by President Low of Columbia Col- 
lege, and by the Presbytery of New York 
which has appointed a representative com- 
mittee to dispense its aid. 


A well-known London student of social 
phenomena visited Boston a few years ago 
and was reported to have said that he found 
in its tenement house districts some portions 
that were more intolerable than any in Lon- 
don. This statement was questioned at the 
time. It is now disproved by the report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, Sec- 
tion Third of which has just been issued. 
It is doubtful whether a better piece of 
work has been done by this peerless bureau. 
It is valuable for its clear presentation of 
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facts and its recommendations respecting 
the remedies which municipalities may em- 
ploy. 
the voting population of the ‘concentrated 
district’? of the city, and its revelations 
respecting the avidity with which the for- 
eign born avail themselves of the privilege 


of citizenship. Thus, in a certain district 


including most of the tenements, in general 
terms, only eight per cent. of the Italians 
eligible were naturalized, twelve per cent. 
of the Russians, seventeen per cent. of the 
Scandinavians, thirty-four per cent, of the 
Canadians, forty-six per cent. of the British, 
fifty-seven of the German and fifty-nine per 
cent. of the Irish. An argument in favor of 
encouraging matrimony may be based upon 
the fact that the percentage of male heads 
of families who have been naturalized is 
invariably larger than the percentage of the 
unmarried, The rapid change of quality 
and personnel in a given district of a modern 
city is shown by the statement that, whereas, 
in 1880, Ward 6 had 4,119 of Irish birth 
and the Russians numbered 104 and the 
Italians 780, respectively, in 1890 the Irish 
had declined to 3,028, while the Russians 
had. increased to 1,078 and the Italians to 
2,585. Similar interesting facts abound. It 
is a report that it will be necessary for 
every student of sociology to own. 


The revenue cutter Corwin arrived in 
Honolulu harbor on Dee, 14, with special 
dispatches to Minister Willis, The after- 
noon of the same day the mail steamer 
started for the United States, so that we do 
not know the consequences of the new or- 
ders from Washington. But we do know 
that the provisional government immedi- 


ately gave orders to its forces to be ready to — 


gather; that had Admiral Irwin ordered the 
marines to land he would have been warned 


not to proceed, and that if the marines had 


touched land they would have received the 
fire of the forces of the provisional govern- 
ment. Barricades fill the streets about the 
government buildings. Men sleep on their 
arms. The officials charged with maintain- 
ing order are growing restive and weary 
under the strain of uncertainty respecting 
the intentions of the United States. One 
thing is apparent. The people there have 
confidence in the people here. They appeal 
from the executive’s purpose to the people’s 
judgment, and therein they indicate a better 
knowledge of us than our executive has 
shown of them. Those who desire to know 
just how’the Christians of Honolulu, born 


and educated in New England, feel respect- | 
ing the situation, will do well to read the 


letters on page 984. 


The city of Rio Janeiro still seems to be 
in possession of President Peixotto. There 
has been a lively exchange of shot and shell 
during the past week, with the advantage 
on Peixotto’s side. Nevertheless, it is said 
in explanation of the swift gathering of an 
unusually large fleet of our vessels there, 
that the officials in Washington have had:in- 
timations that Mello is bound to win in the 
end, and that his victory will mean the res- 
toration of the empire, a contingency that 
would compel the republic of the North to 
take a definite position on a delicate ques- 
tion of international policy, viz., whether 


we are bound to support republican as over 
against monarchical forms of government 


in South America, especially if the support 


It is valuable also for its analysis of | 
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of the monarchical movement is in any way 


derived from Europe. 


The debate in the British House of Com- 
mons 0n increasing the naval strength was 
sharp and not altogether creditable to Mr. 
Gladstone’s breadth of vision, revealing 
many of his limitations and his ignorance 
of our naval development, as well as appar- 
ent indifference to, or ignorance of, the 
facts relative to French and Russian naval 
progress, The tremendous negative vote 
on the question of concurring with the 
amendments to the employers’ liability bill, 
made by the House of Lords, gives heart to 
the ministry in its fight and has intensified 
the feeling of bitterness toward the upper 
house. The retention of the seat of Ac- 
crington, though by a reduced majority, 
gives the Liberals ground to deny that-they 
are losing ground with the voters by push- 
ing home rule and fighting stubbornly for 
economic reforms. France has calmed down, 
and the ministry is setting to work to lessen, 
if possible, the perpetuation of the great 
deficitin national revenues. Premier Crispi 
has frankly told the Italian deputies that, 
whereas every effort will be made to econo- 
mize, nevertheless new tax burdens must be 
assumed by the people, and cheerfully, if 
they are truly patriotic. The national legis- 
lature has decided that nothing must be 
withheld of the evidence implicating legis- 
lators and officials involved in the great 
Banca Romana frauds—a healthy sign of 
courage and willingness to be thorough. 


The Pope in an address to the Sacred Col- 
lege has extolled the blessings of peace and 
diagnosed the world’s disease of unrest and 
evil as due to ‘‘enfeebled religious belief.” 
In New Zealand women, for the first time 
enjoying full franchise, have voted in large 
numbers and with a degree of independence 
and a preference for candidates of character 
which is encouraging. In Japan the feel- 
ing against foreigners is manifesting itself 
in legislative proposals of the most drastic 
kind supported by a bitter and somewhat 
influential minority, and the ubiquitous 
dynamiter has made his appearance there, 
introducing a new factor into the ferment- 
ing national politics. 


Governor Fishback of Arkansas addressed 
President Cleveland with an open letter 
complaining of the Indian» Territory as a 
resort of criminals, who make raids upon 
the inhabitants of Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
the adjoining States.——The extraordinary 
Grand Jury of New York City brought in 
indictments against forty-four Tammany 
men for violation of the election laws on 
Noy. 7.——The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railroad passed into the hands of receiv- 
ers on the 23d. The depressed condition of 


_ business in its territory and the shrinkage 
-in value of its collaterals are given as the 


reasons for this step, which places 9,345 
miles of road in the hands of representa- 
tives of the courts. 


— —— 


The change in the quality of our immigration 
today compared with what it was ten years 


ago is seen in the fact that during that period 


there has been a decrease of sixty per cent. 
of immigrants from the northern countries of 
Europe and an increase of 350 per cent. of 
immigrants from the southern countries, In- 


-asmuch as the better class of immigrants has 


come, as a rule, from the northern countries 
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there is in the facts cited just ground for 
alarm. 


<a 


IN BRIEF. 


It is not charity for a man to give money 
ostentatiously to a relief fund and secretly 


. discharge employés. 


A correspondent of the Evangelist would 
like to hear John Knox preach his opinion 
of Tammany Hall. We would like to hear 
Daniel Webster’s opinion of the administra- 
tion’s Hawaiian policy. 


Principal Fairbairn has complimented Con- 
gregationalism in this country, as well as de- 
servedly honored one of our younger clergy- 
men, by inviting Rev. Edward C. Moore of 
Providence, R. I., to spend the month of March 
at Mansfield College, Oxford, and lecture on 
Preaching and Pastoral Work. 


The Rhode Island Supreme Court decides 
that court records in that State shall not be 
used to gratify private spite or to promote 
publie scandal. Hence clerks of courts will 
have power to exercise their discretion in 
giving newspapers seeking sensational ‘ fea- 
tures’? copies of papers in divorce suits, 
Thanks! 


A venerable and eminent president of a 
well-known institution of learning recently 
said that in consulting with his colleagues he 
frequently received more valuable counsel 
from the younger than from the older ones, 
That may safely be set down as areason for his 
continued and increasing popularity with the 
students as his years increase. 


It is an interesting phenomenon that at the 
recent Baptist congress in Atlanta a promi- 
nent clergyman working among the poor of 
New York City dared to tell his brethren that 
“Scriptural teaching regarding covetousness 
is three times as plain as for close commun- 
ion,” * yet,” he added, ‘‘ who ever heard of a 
case of exclusion for covetousness ?”’ 


The sneer at ‘‘Sunday school statesman- 
ship” is receiving its rebuke in the present 
activity of the Christian Endeavor Society 
against the saloon. No one who recently 
heard John G@. Woolley at’ Berkeley Temple 
at the opening of this campaign is disposed to 
underrate the influence of the new crusade. 
Public sentiment has been made largely by 
the other side heretofore. 


It is so delightful to have these frequent 
revelations of the qualifications possessed by 
new aspirants for success in the difficult art 
of editing a periodical. One day it is because 
one’s great grandfather had sense enough to 
buy farms on Manhattan Island and never 
released—only leased—them, or it may be— 
as has been said during the past week of a 
gentleman in New York City—because “he 
was once a crack pitcher on a Harvard nine.” 


The statement which has often been made 
that the land on which the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral of New York stands was obtained 
from the city for a merely nominal sum is 
proved incorrect by the Registry of Deeds. 
The New York Observer is authority for the 
statement that the block near by the cathedral, 
which is worth some millions of dollars, on 
which the Catholic Orphan Asylum stands, 
was obtained from the city for a nominal con- 
sideration. 


It must not be forgotten than many of those 
now out of work are comparatively well to do, 
have bank accounts and own property. As 
Dr. Bradford told his people the other day, 
one of the masons who recently worked on 
the enlargement of the Montclair church is 
said to be worth $20,000, has large receipts 
from rentals, and probably could buy out his 
employer two or three times over. It does 
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not do to presume that all laboring men are 
poor. 


Rey. Dr. Morgan Dix of Trinity Church, 
New York City, has joined the ranks of thle 
pessimists. ‘“*The old paganism which was 
once gloriously defeated is again coming into 
power.” ‘“ The church has lost her authority 
and fails to reach the masses.’’ ‘‘ The wonders 
of science have been applied by vicious men 
against religion with a viciousness that would 
make the devil himself envy.’ This is not 
true, and, if it were, it is very certain that the 
rigid, narrow ecclesiasticism of the school 
which Dr. Dix champions is not the cure-all. 


Mr. Capen’s proposed plan for purifying pol- 
itics cannot too promptly be put into practice. 
A company met last week at a private resi- 
dence in this city to learn the details of a plan 
for assisting the unemployed in a neighboring 
city. The principal speaker was the mayor of 
that city, who, in an unofficial capacity, was 
chairman of the relief committee. It was 
asked why employment of the men directly 
by the city would not cut the Gordian knot, 
and the mayor frankly confessed that in such 
an event the “political pull’? would be far 
more potent in securing employment than the 
worthiness or need of the applicant. 


An ominous looking circular, adorned with 
skull and ecrossbones, has been distributed 
freely about Boston. It is addressed, ‘‘To 
Union Men and Wage-earners.’”’ The injunc- 
tion is to ‘‘ Boycott ——’s beer. It is scab 
made.” This is not a temperance document, 
nor designed to militate against the drinking, 
in the abstract, of beer. But woe to the 
‘union’? man who drinks this particular 
brand! In this connection it may be interest- 
ing to note that, according to the Andover 
House Bulletin No. 2, of 1,200 brewery em- 
ployés only forty are out of work, and eighteen 
of these are on a strike. But business depres- 
sion along this line would be preferable under 
existing conditions. 


To criticise trenchantly a man or his work _ 
and yet retain his friendship and respect is 
the supreme test of a Christian scholar or jour- 
nalist. The recent death of Professor Tyndall 
recalls the fact, noted by Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale, 
that he was glad to write to Noah Porter, then 
president of Yale, who had crossed lances with 
the British scientist after one of his skeptical 
addresses, the following letter: 

It [President Porter’s critique] is, as it could 
not fail to be, the production of a gentleman— 
very different in this respect from other utter- 
ances directed to a similar end nearer home, 
It is severe, but its severity does not lessen 
the respect, or, if you will allow me to say it, 


the affection I have felt for you ever since I 
had the pleasure of meeting you at Yale. 


The work of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation is widespread, touching the Chinese 
on the Pacitic coast, the Eskimos in Alaska, 
the Indians of the West, the mountaineers 
and the negroes of the South. The largest 
and most important of these fields of labor is 
among the negroes. They were emancipated 
by Abraham Lincoln, but can only be pre- 
pared for their new life by Christian educa- 
tion. The Association, which has already 
done so much to lift the blacks, finds itself 
confronted with a debt of $45,000. An appeal 
for a special coNection is made, and, very 
fittingly, Feb. 11, the Sunday nearest the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, is named. The 
appeal will be found in another column, and 
we commend it warmly to the attention of con- 
scientious business men, pastors and churches. 


An illustration of the way in which re- 
ligion helps to make men self-supporting and 
independent in times of great depression has 
just come to our knowledge in connection 
with one of the city missionary churches of 
Chicago. Surmising that there might be suf- 
fering among his people, the pastor had a 
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careful canvass made of his membership, about 
four hundred, and found to his surprise that 
only four of the number were in any need 
whatever. Instead of receiving help this 
church is ready to give help. In spite of the 
hard times the church has raised almost a 
‘thousand dollars more this year than last 
toward its current expenses and for improve-. 
ments on its house of worship. Responsibili- 
ties develop self-respect and compel persons 
to be prudent in the expenditure of their 
earnings. 


We are interested in noting the fact that 
Cardinal Gibbons, ‘Messrs. Heber Newton, 
David Swing, John Hall, Edward Everett 
Hale, Samuel IF. Smith, C. H. Parkhurst, 
E. Winchester Donald, Joseph Cook, Cyrus 
Bartol, Mrs. Lyman Abbott and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Bottome all contributed to the Christ- 
mas issues of secular newspapers last Sun- 
day. This is an attractive list—one that but 
few of the religious weeklies can compete 
with. Are such men and women committed 
to this way of bringing the gospel news to a 
needy world? Editors of religious weeklies 
will await the answer with considerable inter- 
est. Does the sale of a man’s opinions to a 
syndicate put him entirely in the power 
of the professional opinion vender, so that 
the moral influence of time and place of pub- 
lication may counteract the wholesome, in. 
trinsic quality of the opinion sold? 


The renewed efforts of Roman Catholics to 
secure a division of the school funds has 
brought out the fact that many of the Cath- 
olic laymen are opposed to such a division. 
Judge McSherry, a well-known jurist of Mary- 
land and a Catholic, probably expresses the 
opinion of many who belong to his religious 
denomination when he says that to divert 
public funds to the support of denominational 
schools would be a breach of a public trust. 
He adds: 

Ecclesiastics ought to be the last people in 
the world to advise or advocate the adoption 
of a scheme which depends for its success 
upon a misappropriation of public funds. 
And when it comes to the point that this is 
attempted it is time for every Catholic lay- 
man to raise his voice in vigorous protest. 
I believe the Catholic laymen of the country 
are almost a unit in opposition to. this pro- 
posed interference with the school fund, and 
I feel an abiding conviction that they will 
never tolerate the diversion of a single dollar 
of the fund. 

It: ought, also, to be said that Cardinal Gib- 
bons denies responsibility or sympathy with 
the movement in Maryland, and the Spelissy 
bill in New York State is repudiated by the 
vicar-general of the diocese of New York. 


Dr. R. F. Horton of London is commonly 
thought of as a scholar and writer rather than 
as an evangelist, but. in that rdéle, too, he is 
developing remarkable gifts. He has recently 
held services at Plymouth, Eng., which had a 
noteworthy effect upon the town. His man- 
ner is simple and natural, devoid of all ora- 
torical artifices, and persuasiveness is said to 
be the word which best describes his dis- 
courses, which emphasize the spiritual rather 
than the intellectual aspects of truth. The 
after meetings were made bright and joyous 
by the willing testimony of the converts. 
About a hundred persons came into the Chris- 
tian life during the seven days of the mission. 
In view of his well-known utterances regard-'! 
ing the inspiration of the Scriptures, a good 
many persons were relieved and gratified to 
find how thoroughly he based his teachings 
on the Bible and how ceaselessly he exalted 
the Holy Spirit. The students of the theolog- 
ical collegein Plymouth were so deeply stirred 
that they took a dinner bell and ‘ cried” the 
meetings through the thickly populated dis- 
tricts. Those of us who had the privilege of 
hearing Mr, Horton preach in Boston last 
spring do not find it difficult to think of him 
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as displaying unusual ability as an evan- 
gelist. 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


A. L. Lewis, writing in the January Scrib- 
ner’s on The Place of the Exodus in the His- 
tory of Egypt, gives the latest results of 
study of the monuments and papyri. He con- 
cludes: ‘‘The earliest date, therefore, at 
which the Egyptian history will permit the 
exodus to have taken place, even when full 
allowance is made for the time spent by the 
Jews in the wilderness and in conquering 
Palestine, would seem to be about 1430 B.C., 
while, if the shorter chronology be adopted, it 
could not have been much earlier than 1300,” 

Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, in the January Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, says that “on the 
whole, humanitarianism, Unitarianism, Uni- 
versalism and Romanism triumphed at the 
Parliament of Religions. ... The creed that 
emphasizes universal brotherhood, human 
charity, almsdeeds and culture, passes by 
the atonement and holds to an ultimate sal- 
vation by evolution, can, of course, clasp 
hands with heathen priests, rationalists, free 
thinkers and idolaters.”’ : 

Bishop’ Potter of New York writes to the 
Churehman from Constantinople, which he 
considers a city without a peer for beauty. 
Relative to the Churchman’s editorial attitude 
toward Romanist attacks upon the public 
schools, he writes: ‘Our Republic set out, 
originally, upon the right path. It will bea 
colossal misfortune if she allows herself to be 
cajoled by any chicanery into a course which 
will ultimately imperil everything that is 
most precious to her. In,this far-off land I 
find some foreigners who cannot distinguish 
between a South American and a North 
American State. We, who are happily free 
from the ignorance and superstition of the 
one, know what is the glorious liberty of the 
other. Let us not recklessly fling it away.” 

Herbert Welsh,.writing in the Indian Advo- 
cate on The Church and the Indian Today, 
says: ‘Many uncalled-for and ill-advised re- 
moyals in the Indian service under the pres- 
ent administration justify the assertion that 
it is controlled by spoils and not by reform 
principles. .. . This evilis a millstone about 
the neck of missionary work. It continues to 
exist only because of the indifference’of Chris- 
tian people to their duty to the State, and an 
apparent ignorance of the power that they 
possess in ample measure to suppress it and 
to put in its place a sound and sensible sys- 
tem for the management of Indian affairs. If 
they will observe the acts of each Indian ad- 
ministration while its record is being made, 
and will condemn such violations of duty as a 
master the deeds of an unfaithful steward, 
then, and only then, will the spoils systent 
come to an end, and the great end for which 
the church and her missionaries have so long 
labored—the Christian education and civiliza- 
tion of the Indian—be accomplished.”’ : 

Rev. Dr. Denis Wortman tells the Dutch 
Reformed constituency why it ought to sup- 
port its denominational paper, the Christian 
Intelligencer. They are reasons that apply to 
all denominations and all worthy representa- 
tive journals: ‘‘We require a religious paper 
in order to counteract the influence of some of 
our dailies; we need it to tell us of the great 
questions up before the public requiring vigi- 
lant watching and vigorous action; we need 
to have some public questions discussed from 
a religious standpoint; we need posting on 
the better type of literature for our house- 
holds; we need to read some fresh, live arti- 
cles bearing directly on the religious life; we 
need to have a weekly visitor come to our 


homes and make a pleasant visit and bring a- 


savor of Christ; we need to have the require- 


ments of Christian charity regularly and 
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wisely set before us; we need to know what 
is going on among our sister churches—items | 
of revival, church improvements, ministerial 
settlements, religious conventions; we need 
to know beforehand of important demands 
from our various charities and of meetings to 
be held in various interests; we need to know 
what our pastors and churches and missions 
are doing; we need a channel of communica- 
tion between the pastors and between the 
churches, and between pastors and churches, 
a channel by which men who have a word to 
say can have ‘the ear of the churches.’”’ 


———— ees 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


Christmas was the theme before the Con- 
gregational Club on Monday evening, Presi- 
dent Marples in thechair. Rey. Dr. William 
Burnet Wright of Buffalo spoke of its origin 
and purpose and its customs. None who 
know him need be told how sympathetically 
he unfolded these, claiming that Christmas 
came to set the divine seal on gladness, to 
keep alive and uppermost the idea of God’s 
love for man, and was observed by the early 
Christians to win back the young from the 
brilliant heathen festivals that were enticing 
them away from all that was good. Our 
fathers, outgrowing the idea that all pleas- 
ant things were of the evil one, adopted the 
festival as showing how Christ conquered 
the old gods. He retold the Christmas leg- 
ends of the palm tree of Egypt favored of 
the sun worshipers, bringing good and lovely 
thoughts to all, and of the fir, the original 
Christmas tree—the tree of light. Hetraced 
back our childhood’s games and customs 
to early times, and recalled the Yuletide 
games with legends of the holly and the 
plum pudding, and closed with a happy ref- 
erence to Christ as the rea] Christmas Saint, 
rejoicing with us as we prepare our loving 
gifts in memory of the radiance and song 
of the first Christmas morning. 

Amos Parker Wilder, Esq., of New York 
answered the question, How shall we cele- 
brate the day? As a newspaper man he 
had spent many a Christmas writing articles 
on the tariff and the like, but he believed in 
and loved a real old-fashioned home Christ- 
mas, and meant never to outgrow that love. 
He hung up his stocking every time the day 
came round, and it was always filled, for he 
filled it himself. There was the big red 
apple and the other things to fill up, and he 
should always have it so. He believed, too, 
in Christmas wreaths, and praised the 
ladies who hang them in their windows in 
this world of trouble to cheer the passer-by. 
He did not find fault with the young people 
for wishing back the old ‘‘ mistletoe’’ cus- 
toms and privileges, but, most of all, this 
was children’s day, and he pleaded strongly 
for them, fortifying his arguments for mak- 
ing Christmas a memorably joyful day for 
children by happy references to his own 
boyhood—its jolly Christmas dinners, its 
annual jackknife, and, later, the sleighride 
with ‘‘ Bright-eyes”’ and ‘‘ Golden-curls’’— 
such fun alive! And let everybody share in 
our joy. He approved of the new idea of 
making our own fare a little simpler, if we 
must, to divide the more liberally with 
those who have so near to nothing. 

Rev. W. E. Barton’s topic was Christmas 
in New Englaad, where at first its celebra- 
tion was discountenanced by the dignitaries 
as arelic.of heathenism or Romanism and 
as a waste of time in feasting and playing 
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when people should be at work. And when 
the day began to be observed by Christmas 
sermons they were on such queer topics as 
this: Was Adam’s View of the Trinity Meta- 
physical or Materialistic? The Forefathers 
in Plymouth began building their first house 
on Christmas Day—a house that held all 
that was dearest to them in church and 
state and every interest; it was the home of 
liberty. In the Mayflower was the birth of 
American liberty, but the log ,cabin was its 
eradle; and there must have been real 
Christmas song in the feast on that first 


Christmas Day in New England, when they 


gave us new reason to honor the day for- 
ever. How precious the gifts they brought 
in that first winter to the cradle of our 
country and to Christ’s cradle in the world! 

Christmas is also the theme on which the 
thought and action of New York men and 
women—especially the women—center just 
now. The holiday store keepers are all 
complaining that their sales have not for 
years been so few and small—great numbers 
of people being unable to afford their accus- 
tomed gifts, and many others giving to the 
poor and sick what they formerly spent on 
presents for those who did not need them. 
To one passing these stores they appear to 
be thronged, and he is to be pitied who tries 
to make a purchase inside. ‘‘O, yes,’’ the 
clerks say, ‘‘ there are plenty of comers and 
goers, but the most buy nothing, and few 
buy any but the cheapest goods.”’ 

There has seldom, if ever, been so much 
careful thought and planning for the relief 
of actual want. The churches and well- 
known helping organizations were uever 
busier, and several new ones have lately 
started. The Industrial Alliance has, for 
two years or so, kept open in Bleecker Street 
a restaurant capable of furnishing 1,500 or 
2,000 meals daily, really decent, nourishing, 
hot meals, which it gives for jive cents each. 
One object is to keep hungry men from the 
rum shops, with their tempting ‘‘ free lunch”’ 
to those who buy liquor. It claims to have 
already given over 100,000 meals, 30,000 
lodgings, and found work for more than 500 
poor men, and is planning for larger things. 

In other parts of the city the benevolent 
are imitating this form of charity, furnish- 
ing meal tickets to friends of the poor for 
ten dollars a hundred, to be given to the 
deserving and needy. The plan is said to 
be saving some from actual starvation and 
it eases the conscience of the kind-hearted, 
who now give meal tickets instead of 
money, sure to be spent for liquor. 

A memorial service for Rev. Dr. Deems 


-was held on the evening of Dec. 15 in the 


Church of the Strangers, in whose pulpit 
and parish was wrought much of the best 
work of his busy and useful life. The large 
audience was led in devotional services by 
Chancellor MacCracken (Presbyterian), and 


Bishop Fowler (Methodist), Drs. Armitage 


(Baptist), Bradford (Congregational), and 
Abram §S. Hewitt, Esq., for the business 
men, paid worthy tribute to the good man’s 
memory. His son-inlaw, M. J. Verderey, 
spoke of the doctor’s domestic life. One 
of the doctor’s own hymns, For the Light 
Is at the End, was sung with deep feeling. 
Dr. Bradford has been chosen to succeed 
Dr. Deems as president of the Institute of 
Christian Philosophy and conductor of its 
organ, Christian Thought, work which the 
two have shared for years—indeed, ever 
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since Dr. Deems started the institute and 
presided over its summer school. 

There are two matters on which it seems 
very hard to keep the actual facts before 
the newspaper reading public. One is the 
success, or want of success, of the free 
church experiment, tried now for two years 
by the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. C. L, Thompson, pastor. To many, even 
of those friendly to the free church move- 
ment, that neighborhood of costly mansions 
occupied by rich families, within a few 
hundred feet of Dr. John Hall’s church of 
millionaires, did not seem the best place for 
trying the experiment, and it has been un- 
derstood that a section of the church, though 
consenting to the trial, were not over cordial 
in doing so. Once in a while, ever since, 
some paper comes out with the announce- 
ment, on the alleged authority of some 
member of the church, that the costly ex- 
periment is an utter failure and is shortly to 
be abandoned. The next day comes an 
article from another member, or from the 
pastor himself, denying in toto yesterday’s 
statement, and affirming that the experiment 
is ‘‘an unqualified success’’ and there is no 
thought of abandoning it. It would seem 
as if the pastor ought to know whereof he 
affirms over his own signature. But it is 
four days since the latest story of failure 
appeared, and another- may be confidently 
expected shortly, calling for renewed denial. 

, The other matter getting this battledoor 
and shuttlecock treatment is that of the 
Broadway Tabernacle church property. No 
one knows how many times the daily papers 
have had it sold, or on the verge of being 
sold, for a million dollars—sometimes giving 
the name of the purchaser and other inter- 
esting particulars. The board of trustees 
and other Tabernacle officials are getting 
tired of contradicting these statements, 
when their contradiction goes so little way 
toward stopping the story, but are relieved 
by the fact that no reiteration of it has been 
seen for nearly a fortnight. Meanwhile a 
no less genial brother than Dr. Rainsford of 
St. George’s has given the Tabernacle people 
a sound threshing in the columns of the 
Evening Post for their treachery to the good 
cause in moving up town—a movement not 
made nor at present contemplated. 

HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 

The holiday adjournment of Congress was 
taken amid a general outburst of bad tem- 
per on both sides of the House over the 
Hawaiian matter. At the last moment the 
chairman of the foreign affairs committee, 
Mr. McCreary, reported back to the House 
the resolutions of inquiry regarding Hawaii 
which had been referred to that committee, 
but in such an altered form that their own 
fathers could not have recognized them. 
As reported to the House,. the resolutions 
simply express displeasure with the course 
of ex-Minister Stevens and utterly ignore 
the President’s action and everything that 
has occurred since last March. 

This is regarded on all hands as one of the 
‘¢cheekiest’’ political maneuvers of recent 
times and it is also considered by most per- 
sons one of the most injudicious. It is said 
to have been done expressly by desire of the 
President, and it is certain that Mr. Mc- 
Creary and other members of the committee 
were in consultation with the President 
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shortly before the report was made. At al! 
events, the proceeding will not help the 
President, though it doubtless was intended 
to do so. It really seems to people here 
generally as if the administration had ‘lost 
its head” entirely in this Hawaiian business, 
and, either from obstinacy or bewilderment, 
is unable: to see that every fresh step in its. 
chosen pathway only makes a safe and hon- 
orable retreat more difficult. 

The President’s special message on the 
subject afforded his friends here only two 
items for congratulation, one being that it 
proved that he had not counseled force, and 
the other that his offer, which the queen 
refused, was in the interests of a friendly 
and peaceable settlement of the controversy 
in the islands. But the whole spirit of the: 
message was so egotistical and autocratic, 
and it betrayed such an indifference to the 
wishes and rights of the people of this 
country, that almost’ all the Democrats, as. 
well as all the Republicans, of course, have 
shown plainly that they disapprove the ad- 
ministration’s Hawaiian policy as a whole 
and essentially, whatever may be thought 
of certain mitigating features. The Demo- 
crats are seriously disturbed about the mat- 
ter. They fear that it may hurt the party 
even more than the tariff and silver agitation, 
and they are exceedingly displeased with 
the President for leading them into sucb an 
unnecessary predicament. They are obliged 
either to support him and his unpopular 
policy, or else to break with him and go 
through another ordeal of Andy Johnsonism 
in the hope of retaining popular favor. The 
conduct of the foreign affairs committee on 
the last day of the December session would 
indicate that the party leaders have decided 
in desperation that they must support the 
President. If that is their decision the 
general belief in Washington is that it will 
have to be speedily reconsidered and aban- 
doned or the party will complete its ruin 
and go to pieces, for nothing is clearer to 
the perception of the average political ob- 
server hereabout than the almost absolutely 
unanimous popular disapprobation of the 
scheme to restore Queen Lilioukalani. 

As expected and predicted, nothing was 
done this month in regard to the new tariff 
except to. file the majority and minority 
reports thereon. These reports are rather 
uninteresting, especially to those who have 
been called upon to peruse tariff arguments 
for several consecutive years, because the 
documents have a discouraging resemblance 
to innumerable speeches and editorials which 
have shed light on previous campaigns for 
and against reform. 

Far more interesting and important is the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Carlisle, which is considered here by leading 
men of ail political stripes as an unusually 
able document and one of the best of its — 
class in recent years, so far as its purely 
financial features are concerned. With the 
exception of the~Secretary’s half hearted 
approyal of a coinage of the seigniorage and 
a limited income tax—apparently inserted 
so as to imply an agreement with the Presi- 
dent on that topic—the report is favorably 
regarded by most of our public men here 
who are in sympathy with sound financial 
ideas and systems. Especially approved is 
Mr. Carlisle’s plea and argument for a new 
bond issue. Although this is declared by 
the best financial authorities of both parties 
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in Congress to be the most sensible, most 
feasible and most efficacious expedient in 
the present emergency, it is certain that a 
new bond issue would be bitterly opposed 
by many, probably a majority, of the Demo- 
cratic representatives and schators. It is 
thought probable, however, that such an 
issue will be formally proposed in accord- 
ance with Mr. Carlisle’s recommendation, 
and that the necessities of the situation will 
finally force Congress to legalize it, or some- 
thing equivalent. 

The prognostications in regard to the 
final form of the new tariff and internal 
revenue bill might as well be discontinued 
until after the holidays, as nothing further 
will be done about the matter this year: It 
is generally believed, however, that the bill 
will finally embrace an income tax of some 
nature and provide for a considerable in- 
crease in a number of internal revenue 
taxes. The prospects for a lively fight on 
this tariff matter, as well as on Hawaii, new 
bonds, the State bank tax, pensions and 
some other subjects are decidedly brilliant. 

Senator Mitchell of Oregon is interesting 
himself in a revival of the Torrey-Oates 
bankruptcy bill and is quite sanguine of 
success, notwithstanding the defeat of the 
bill in the House. There is no doubt that 
the general demand for some legislation of 
this nature is appreciated by the majority 
in both houses, and it is quite probable that 
a national bankruptcy bill, either a modified 
Torrey bill or an entirely new one, like the 
Bailey bill, which shuts out involuntary 
bankruptcy, will become a law within the 
next year or two. 

The long delay in the Senate over the 
nominations of Judge Hornblower and Mr. 
Preston, for Supreme Court justice and di- 
rector. of the mint, respectively, has caused 
considerable unfavorable comment. It is 
fully understood that the opposition to both 
these gentlemen is entirely of the ‘‘ ward 
politics’? order and partakes largely of the 
spirit of malice and revenge, and the won- 
der is that the few who are actively inter- 
ested in defeating confirmation could have 
fought it off as long as.they have. ‘There 
appears to be no reason to doubt the final 
acceptance of the nominations by the Senate. 

To the great delight of the respectable 
portion of the community, the ‘‘ winter rac- 
ing’? gang came to grief after three days’ 
‘““sport,”? owing to the action of District- 
Attorney Birney, who. threatened to arrest 
the bookmakers if they plied their trade 
another day. There is some doubt as to 
the application of the district law in this 
case, and if arrests had been made a ‘‘ test” 
would have been the result. The lessee of 
the race track loudly proclaimed his inten- 
tion of standing this test, but thus far he 
has not done so, and the track gamblers 
evidently fear that they would get the worst 
of it in a legal encounter. They are still 
here, however, and the danger is not over 
yet. , 
Time flies, and even now the year 1895, 
bringing with it the completion of the new 
Congressional Library Building, which for- 
merly seemed so unapproachably and de- 
spairingly distant, is within the range of a 
moderately expectant vision. This noble 
work is one of the glories of the decade and 
of the republic, and every one will hope 
that its persevering promoters, Senators 
Morrill! and Voorhees and: Librarian Spof- 
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ford, may live to see the fruition of their 
hopes and labors. 
Dec, 28. Co's. E, 


FROM THE: INTERIOR. 
For two weeks the Congregational minis- 
ters of Chicago and vicinity have: listened 
to reports concerning the need among the 


poor, and have carefully considered the, 


measures proposed to meet that need. The 
saddest feature is the condition of women 
and children, Little has been done to help 
them. Men who push themselves into no- 
tice and clamor for assistance are more or 
less successful in obtaining it. The women 
remain quietly at home, shrink from mak- 
ing their wants known and it is feared are 
really suffering from lack of the necessaries 
of life. While it is proposed to do no less 
for men, it is proposed in addition to see 
what can be done for women and those de- 
pendent upon them. Through the central 
committee of fifty, of which mention has 
already been made, and various sub-com- 
mittees, which cover every part of the wide 
field of practical benevolence, it is hoped 
that the churches, through their different 
departments of work and by the aid of vol- 
unteer visitors, will be able to ascertain the 
exact measure of existing distress and open 
the way for at once relieving it. 

As the result of a most admirable and 
timely sermon by Dr. Noble last Sunday 


“morning a committee of ten was chosen, rep- 


resenting the Union Park Church in every 
part of its extensive work, to see that no 
family which in any way can be said to be- 
long to its parish fails to receive needful as- 
sistance. The Third Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Withrow’s, has its committee of dea- 
cons, and is determined that none for whom 
it is responsible shall suffer. This is the 
purpose of all the churches, and the hope is 


that not a few who have been estranged 


from the churches or are indifferent to them 
may be won back to Christian lives, and that 
something also may be done to bridge or 
close up the gap which it is so persistently 
asserted exists between the churches and 
the poor. Meanwhile, as we study the situ- 
ation, its seriousness increases. It is impos- 
sible to decide with anything like accuracy 
how many men are cut of work, or the num- 
ber of families which must be helped or 
their members thrown into the streets and 
left to starve or beg. One pastor, who has a 
visiting list of 1,600 families, every one of 
which was self-supporting a year ago, de- 
clares that at least one-fourth of them need 
help now. Of 400 families living not far 
from Jackson Park, trustworthy reports in- 
dicate distress, present or prospective, on 
the part of ninety per cent. of them. 

We have known nothing like the present 
state of things since the great fire of 1871, 
when we were receiving the charity of the 
world. Today we are being tested again. 
Our citizens have shown themselves equal 
to the emergencies of the fair; we believe 
they will not’ be ‘found wanting in these 
emergencies of poverty. Without passing 
any resolutions, recommending any special 
lines of policy, our ministers have con- 
cluded that it is best for them to aid the 
distressed through their churches, and such 
other channels of benevolence as are open to 
them, and through their outlook commit- 
tees endeavor to prevent any worthy person 
from suffering from cold, lack of shelter, 
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clothing or food. Meanwhile statistics will 
be carefully gathered and the causes of the 
present distress and its possible avoidance 
in the future thoroughly considered. Re- 
ports indicate that since the purpose of 
those who dispense charity to demand from 
all able-bodied persons three hours’ labor in 
cleaning the streets in payment for lodging, 
supper and breakfast has, been made known, 
the number of hungry men has very much 
diminished! This does not prove that the 
need is less serious than we had supposed, 
but that tramps from other cities have found 
their way hither and that they do not relish 
the idea of giving an equivalent in hard 
work for everything they receive. 

Mr. Stead still remains with us. He con- 
fesses to a fascination for the city which 
keeps him here in spite of himself. He has 
given us advice which not all care to take, 
yet it must be admitted that its spirit has 
been good, rather than bad. If, instead of 
having a banquet at the Grand Pacific the 
evening before the election, the members of 
our churches had interested themselves, as 
they would have done in England, according 
to Mr. Stead, in seeing that those entitled 
to vote the coming day were sure to be in 
their places, the result of the election might 
have been, one may safely say would have 
been, different. Indeed, few doubt even now 
that Mr. Swift has been fairly chosen mayor. 
Proofs of fraud, repeating, doctoring re- 
turns, preventing Republicans from voting, 
are said to be abundant, but that any effort 
will be made to prevent the Democratic 
candidate, who wins by the small majority 
of 1,150 in a vote of 225,000, from being in- 
augurated is not seriously entertained. 

A great victory has been won in spite of 
defeat. The majority for Mr. Cleveland has 
been reduced from 36,000 to a little more 
than 1,000 and that of 20,000 or there- 
abouts for Carter Harrison to the figures 
named above, True, it is extremely unfor- 
tunate that a man without any experience 
in city affairs whatever, a man whose repu- 
tation for honesty has not always been 
above suspicion, a Roman Catholic and a 
known friend of the ‘“‘ gang,’’ should be in- 
trusted with the government of this city. 
The management of the dead mayor left it 
in debt over a million dollars. It has been 
found that pay rolls were stuffed, that the 
names of men in their graves were upon 
them, that dishonest methods were in vogue 
in many departments. The new mayor may 
prove to be better than his reputation, he 
should not be condemned without a trial, 
but there is no good reason for imagining 
that any such changes as had been hoped 
for under the administration of Mr. Swift 
will take place in his administration. There 
is not a little indignation here at the re- 
ported interest taken in Washington over 
the result of this election. It indicates that 
hereafter the State will be Republican. 

The Newberry Library has received an- 
other gift of books. They are medical 
works from the library of Dr. S. Enn, who 
has procured them at large expense and 
with much trouble. Some volumes in the 
collection, reports Dr. Poole, the librarian, 
would bring $1,000 each in open market. 
With this addition to its previous collec- 
tions, the Newberry now has one of the 
best medical libraries in the United States 
outside of Washington. 

We congratulate the chur in Muscatine, 
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of which Dr, A. B. Robbins has been pastor 
for nearly fifty years and which for the last 
two or three years has been ably served by 
Rey. F. T. Lee, on securing, without the 
break of a single Sabbath, so wise and suc- 
eessful a pastor as Rev. W. E. Brooks, till 
within a few weeks pastor of the Covenant 
Church of this city. This church has 
called, with the understanding that he will 
accept, Mr. J. W. Fifield, a recent graduate 
of the seminary. 

Our Congregational Club held its first 
regular meeting for the season Monday even- 
ing at the Grand Pacific Hotel. The previ- 
ous meeting was held in Columbus Hall, as 
cold and cheerless a place as can be imag- 
ined, and, though its results were favorable 
for the seminary in whose interests it was 
held, it cannot be said that it was a com- 
fortable place in which to be. In the hotel 
everything was charming. It was ladies’ 
night and they were present in goodly num- 
bers. President Scott was in the chair. 
The address of the evening by Rey. E. P. 
Parker, D. D., of Hartford was on the gen- 
tler aspects of Puritan Life and Character. 
It was a masterly presentation of a side of 
the old Puritan life which has been too 
often overlooked. The analysis was keen, 
the wit genuine and abundant, the style 
charming, the delivery forceful and elo- 
quent. The address gave universal satis- 
faction and elicited frequent applause. It 
was an address which ought to go into 
history as a study of a neglected side of 
Puritan life. On Sunday the Leavitt Street 
Church had the privilege of hearing Dr. 
Parker preach. His many friends here 
trust that his visits to us will be more fre- 
quent in the future than they have been in 
the past. 

Reports from our New West schools are 
encouraging. Never were they more needed 
and never were they doing better service. 
If the beneficiaries of the American Educa- 
tion Society, under whose auspices these 
schools are now sustained, fail to receive the 
customary grants, or if the colleges whose 
endowments this society is so earnestly seek- 
ing to increase do not immediately receive 
what they-ask for, it will not be from any 
failure on the part of the men in the West- 
ern office to do their duty. No better rep- 
resentation of the work of the associated 
societies could be made than that which 
Field Secretary Herrick makes in our 


_ churches and to the gatherings of the min-. 


isters and churches to which he has access. 
Managers of benevolent societies must re- 
member that this year our field has been 
swept clean by agents of the seminary in 
the hope, happily ‘realized, of meeting the 
conditions upon which its endowment has 
been so largely increased. We are also suf- 
fering from hard times. Faithful servants 
are not to be scored because they do not 
accomplish the impossible. 

— The two volumes containing a report of 
the Parliament of Religions have appeared, 
and will be given to subscribers as rapidly 
as possible. A glance over their contents 

‘will revive the memory of the intellectual 
feasts of those wonderful days in which tite 
parliament was in session. Let no one who 
has access to these volumes fail to run them 
over with thoroughness enough to catch 
their spirit and come into touch with that 
yearning desire which is everywhere felt 
after a solid foundation for true religious 


“must disown it. 
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unity. The volumes will themselves show 
that there can be no other basis for unity 
than that afforded in the religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Chicago, Dec. 23. FRANKLIN. 


FROM JAPAN. 


There are times when even the most in- 
efficient missionary finds his hands full help- 
ing to make history rather than record it. 
Such a season is the present in this section 
of Japan. With adisastrous flood sweeping 
over the Ken, destroying hundreds of lives, 


thousands of houses and millions of property, . 


there has been opportunity enough for extra 
service. 

Okayama Ken is quite a little larger than 
the State of Delaware, but with a population 
of over 1,000,000. More than 102,000 of its 
people had to be fed by charity on Sunday, 
Oct. 15, and some 57,000 were unable to care 
for themselves for several days. The local 
Christians first assisted their needy breth- 
ren, and then plunged into the general re- 
lief work. Several of the leaders made 
themselves sick by overwork and exposure. 
Mr. Ishii and his helpers, with tle older 
orphans, marched into the flooded district 
every morning for ten days, and worked 
pluckily digging away the mud. Shovels 
and baskets were their weapons of prose, 
flags and bugles those of poetry. By this 
combination they turned work into play, 
and created quite a sensation. Some $550 
have been collected in the country for this 
Christian relief work. The worst of the 
calamity is over, as the new rice, of which 
there is an ample crop, is now harvested, 
but thousands of people are still homeless 
and there is call for winter clothing. Not 
for many years has Japan experienced so 
much wet weather during these usually de- 
lightful fall months. 

Aside from immediate aid to the distressed, 
the whole population is aroused over the 
question how to prevent such calamities in 
the future. All sorts of schemes are pro 
posed. A meeting is to be held here to- 
morrow in a large Buddhist temple to dis- 
cuss ways and means. One is impressed 
anew by all this with the solidarity of the 
people. When they move, they move all 
together. 

This same characteristic appears in the 
all but unanimous condemnation by Chris- 
tians and non-Christians, private parties 
and the government alike, of Mr. Tamura’s 
inoffensive little book, The Japanese Bride. 
It was a mistake for him to have written 
the book at this time, knowing his people 
and knowing the times as well as he ought 
to have done. The book may possibly give 
a wrong impression abroad on one or two 
points, but it is difficult for a westerner to 
see why the whole nation should have risen 
up as one man to condemn the work. A 


‘westerner would have viewed it as the 


opinion of a single. writer, worthy to take 
its place on its own merits along with all 
other statements that have been, or may be, 
published on the same subject. Not so the 
Japanese, To his mind the nation is dis- 
graced by this one book and the nation 
Count Inoue, minister of 
home affairs, has suppressed the Japanese 
translation of the work, and various pres- 
byteries (Mr. Tamura is a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman) and other bodies have formally 
asked Mr. Tamura to rewrite his book or 
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withdraw from the ministry. The com- 
plaint is not so much against individual 
statements in the book as against its whole 
tone. Thus far he refuses to yield to the 
request of his brethren. 

Rev. J. T. Yokoi of Tokyo, well known 
in America as one of the foremost Christian 
writers and preachers in Japan, is about to 
be elevated to the peerage with the rank of 
baron, in consideration of services rendered 
to the country by his deceased father. He 
will go abroad soon for further study. 

A new missionary magazine, the Japan 
Evangelist, prepared especially for circula- 
tion in America and England, has just ap- 
peared. Its editor-in-chief is Rey. W. E. 
Hoy, a United States Reformed Church mis- 
sionary at Sendai, Japan. It is handsomely 
prepared, contains two full-page arto-type 
illustrations, and its sixty pages are filled 
with interesting information about Japan. A 
unique feature of this new venture is that 
a large part of its writing is done by Japa- 
nese. The magazine thus serves the double . 
purpose of spreading information abroad 
and aiding worthy students in Japan to 
gain an education. I commend it to the 
attention of all lovers of missions. 

In preparation for the session of the Na- 
tional Diet, convening Nov. 25, and in re- 
sponse to public opinion, the government 
recently effected a large number of internal 
reforms mainly affecting the number and 
duties of officials. Large reductions have 
thus been effected. The present cabinet is 
stronger with the people than any preced- 
ing one, but there are plenty of opposition 
politicians. Agitation on the questions of 
treaty revision and mixed residence in the 
interior continues unabated. It is refresh- 
ing to note the refusal of the great liberal 
party to yield to the popular clamor and 
pronounce against mixed residence. The 
Japanese have no occasion to be afraid of 
a free competition with foreigners under - 
Japanese law. Itis pusillanimous for them 
now to attempt to shut up the country 
against the very limited number of traders, 
teachers and missionaries who might be 
tempted here by the opening of the inte- 
rior, There is only one right course to pur- 
sue. The nations of the West must do justice 
to Japan and admit her to their favored 
circle, 

On the other hand, Japan must keep faith 
with her virtual pledges of the past forty 
years, and grant to others what she now 
properly asks of them. That she will do 
this I have no shadow of doubt, but the 
present transition period is a bitter one in 
taste. Foreigners are insulted more and 
more, and except in certain Christian cir- 
cles there is an increasing sensitiveness be- 
tween the races, a feeling of repugnance 
toward outsiders that is sad to see. It isa 
time when Christian missionaries and their 
stipporters should be ready to yield every- 
thing save principle for the sake of peace. 
It is a time for prayer, pluck and patience. 

It is needless to say that the Japan mis- 
sion is gratified at the decisions of the 
Worcester meeting. Now that there has 
come peace with honor, let there follow 
progress with heroism. Whatis needed next 
is an abundance of metal in both men and 
money. God bless the American Board and 
all who love it for its past, and believe in 
it for its future. 


Okayama, Nov, 11. J. H. PETTER. 
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The Influence of the Parliament of Religions Upon Missions. 


By Rev. Robert A. Hume, Missionary of the American Board. 


What will be the effect of the Parliament 
of Religions on the three factors in missions, 
viz., the home churches, the missionaries, 
the non-Christian peoples who will hear 
from the parliament? That will depend 
upon their discrimination. The World’s 
Fair idea was to invite all the nations to 
send to Chicago ‘their best in any depart- 
ment whatever. That idea in its fullness 
properly led to an invitation to the nations 
to send the very best they had to say or to 
show in their religions, in the faith that 
such a course would be as helpful in the 
spiritual sphere as in the material and intel- 
lectual sphere. 

Probably no one who saw, for example, 
the magnificent display of pottery from 
England, Austria and Germany in the Lib- 
eral Arts Building was so undiscriminating 
as to imagine that the ordinary people in 
those countries had such potteries in their 
homes, that the mass of people in England 
eat from plates of Royal Worcester ware. 
Few can have fancied that the articles of 
delicate carving in sandalwood which were 
shown in the East Indian section are repre- 
sentative of what the average Hindu has in his 
home. Asa matter of fact, perhaps one out 
of 25,000 may have such articles in his house. 

Similar discrimination is necessary in con- 
sidering the religious exhibit of the nations 
as made in the Parliament of Religions. 
They were asked to make, and did make, a 
statement of their best religious ideas. But 
that does not show what ratio of the peo- 
ples of those countries hold or live by those 
ideas any more than a selection of the best 
religious thoughts of Marcus Aurelius or of 
Seneca represents the religious condition 
of the Roman Empire at the beginning of 
the Christian era. Nevertheless, even from 
the missionary standpoint, it is well to quote 
from Marcus Aurelius. Similarly it is well 
to hear the best that any representative of 
non-Christian religions has to say. 

Some of the religious books of India war- 
rant Hindus to speak of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Never- 
theless, it is unquestionable that practically 
in every one of the tens of thousands of tem- 
ples in India there is an idol, which is the 
characteristic thing in those temples, the 
chief thing there to remind the worshiper 
of God, and that in regard to the relation 
of man and man in India caste is the one 
characteristic, controlling thing, and that 
instead of leading men to think of others 
as brothers with whom to become more and 
more intimate the characteristic of caste is 
the separating of man from man and pre- 
venting brotherliness. But it was not the 
controlling idea of the parliament to show 
the weaknesses of the non-Christian reli- 
gions. The Parliament of Religions did not 
undertake to show all the facts about any 
religion, nor could it supply discrimination 
to those who seek to learn from it, any more 
than the rest of the great exposition did. 

But in one point the parliament went be- 
yond the ideal of the rest of the exposition. 
All visible but unspeaking exhibits could 
say nothing about the defects of their own 
countries. But the parliament allowed any, 


representatives of any religion to speak most 
freely of the weaknesses of the followers of 
their own religion and of their own coun- 
tries. It did not encourage nor receive 
kindly criticisms on non-Christian religions 
by representatives of Christianity unless 
these were made in a sympathetic spirit. 
This was probably due in part to the fact 
that Christians were hosts and non-Ghris- 
tians were guests. But the main thing which 
Christians sought at the parliament was to 
find out the weaknesses of Christendom, 
and to point out in all their badness all 
departures from the real spirit of Christ in 
the doctrines or methods of the churches, 
while the representatives of the non-Chris- 
tian religions made very, very few allusions 
to the weaknesses of non-Christendom or to 
the failure of the adherents of those re- 
ligions to live up to the better teachings of 
their religions. The controlling idea of the 
parliament did not require those representa- 
tives to do this and they refrained from 
doing it, and others were practically de- 
barred from doing much of it. 

So far as people at home are stimu- 
lated to missionary activity by seeing only 
the worst side of non-Christendom, and so 
far as these people infer from what was 
said in the parliament that the non-Chris- 
tian religions are only what their repre- 
sentatives described, and that the fruits of 
those religions are at least approximately 
what might naturally follow from the best 
teachings of those religions, missionary ac- 
tivity will be lessened in the home churches. 


But this will be for lack of discrimination. | 


But one undoubted and most prominent 
impression made by the parliament was 
that God is greater than most of us have 
understood, and that He always has been 
and is in vital connection with all His hu- 
man children. This impression was largely 
due to the considerable amount of spiritual 
truth reported from the non-Christian reli- 
gions. But coupled with this was the dis- 
tinct impression on many that in Christ and 
through Christ and the Holy Spirit men get 
and can get two things which they get but 
vaguely and feebly from other religions, viz. : 
(1) an understanding of how God feels about 
men’s sins, 7. e., of God as suffering for the 
sins of men; and (2) power to live mere 
closely up to the truth which they know, 
i. e., the power of the Christian motive, 7. e., 
the power of Christ living inmen. A lofty 
conception of God and the impulse of a 
great motive are, after all, the chief things 
which stimulate men to missionary activity. 
Therefore because the Parliament of Reli- 
gions stimulated these two things it will 
help the cause of missions at home. 

The Parliament of, Religions ought to be 
and can hardly belp being only an advantage 
to missionaries themselves, so far as they 
inform themselves about it. First, it will 


help them to see, more than many of them - 


have seen, that all the truth that there is in 
non-Christian religions is from God Him- 
self, and it ought to encourage them to real- 
ize that God isin living relations with all 


peoples and so is preparing them to receive . 


the fuller revelation of. Himself as in Christ, 


when Christ is presented to those peoples; 
secondly, it ought to help missionaries to 


_dwell- more on this truth already known as. 


a prophecy of the fuller truth in Christ and 
as finding its fullness in Him, rather than 
to dwell so much as some of them have on 
the defects of the non-Christian religions. 

In regard to the third factor, viz., the 
non-Christian peoples who will hear of the 
Parliament of Religions, the effect will de- 
pend on the discrimination of the represent- 
atives of those religions at the parliament. 
If any of them are more impressed by what 
they heard at the parliament about the 
weaknesses in Christendom and the mistakes 
of the churches than by the eonstant reiter- 
ation of the supreme fact that Christ and 
His teachings and help ‘are Christianity, 
and that in their own religions there is no 
Christ or Holy Spirit, then they will report 
this to their own peoples and so far the in- 
fluence will be to make those people give 
less attention to the missionary. 

If they are discriminating enough to sce 
that the weaknesses of Christendom and the 
mistakes of the churches are due to the lack 
of Christianity, while all the excellencies 
and: power of Christendom are due to the 
true Christianity of Christ, if they are dis- 
criminating enough to see, and courageous 
enough in their own lands to say, that the 
best thing for their countrymen is to accept 
the fullest presentation of all truth which 
can anywhere be found, then the parlia- 
ment will help missions in this third factor. 

Certainly, several of the representatives of 
non-Christian religions plainly asked at the 
parliament that many Christian missionaries 
should be sent to their lands, though they 
rightly asked that only such be sent as are 
largely imbued with the Spirit of Christ. 
They may not mean that these missionaries 
are needed to do all that missions have in 
mind, but they know and say, privately and 
publicly, that none but Christian missiona- 
ries do go or will go to their lands to live 
and die, not for personal advantage but for 
what they believe to be the good of those 
peoples, that the higher castes and classes 
of those lands cannot and do not work for 
the elevation of their lower castes and 
classes, and that all earnest missionary 
work, for these lower classes at least, is de- 
cidedly for the good of those classes. 

This fact alone shows how superior the 
motive power of Christianity is, and hence 
shows the matchless worth of Christ. So 
far as Christ was truly and wisely set forth 
in the Parliament of Religions, and so far 
as His power in Christendom is brought to 
the minds and hearts of the non-Christian 
representatives who are our guests, so far 
the missionary cause is and will be pro- 
moted in their lives and will hereafter be 
promoted in the lives of their countrymen. 


i 


There can be no doubt that excessive novel 
reading has an effect upon the moral and 
religious life analogous to that of excessive 
drinking. It weakens the moral fiber, makes 
the will irresolute, destroys self-restraint, 
renders impossible many of the nobler vir- 
tues.—R. W. Dale. 
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‘THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 
“PARIBAULT PLAN.” 


“BY REY. CHARLES L. WELLS. 


To realize their full advantage our public 
schools should be limited to no caste, sect 
or condition, but should be the common 
training and developing power ofall. One 
of the greatest obstacles to the carrying out 
of thisidea is the parochial school system of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The attempt 
is made to educate the children of our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-citizens apart from all 
other children by methods differing widely 


from those of our public schools, in general ° 


inferior to them, and tending toward exclu- 
siveness and sectarianism. Such training is 
neither broadening nor patriotic. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the Roman Catholics are our fellow-citizens, 
and their children the future voters and 
molders of our common country. Any at- 
tempt, therefore; to remove this obstacle 
and to bring about the union of these two 
classes under the same system of public in- 
struction should be hailed with delight 
and regarded with deep interest. At- 
tempts have been made in several places, 
but one of special importance has been in 
operation for two years in Faribault, Minn., 
and has only recently come to a conclusion. 

For several reasons this was a peculiarly 
favorable place for such an experiment. It 
is a western city where old traditionary pre- 
judices are less strong and binding, where 
united public spirit is stronger, and where 
matters of public concern are acted upon 
with more enterprise and with greater free- 
dom than in older Eastern cities. Again, 
Faribault would take a high rank anywhere 
as an educational center, having three State 
educational institutions, one for deaf and 
dumb, one for blind and one for feeble 
minded, also three large schools under 
Bishop Whipple, belonging to the Episcopal 
Church, one a military training school for 
200 boys, another a boarding school for 100 
girls, and the other a theological school for 
‘thirty or forty young men. 

Faribault itself is a picturesque and pros- 
perous city of about seven thousand inhab- 
itants, sixty miles south of the ‘‘Twin”’ 
cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis. Further- 
more, the Roman Catholic population of 
Minnesota is under the supervision and 
influence of one of the largest-hearted, most 
liberal-minded, truest American prelates of 
the Roman church—Archbishop Ireland. 

It is hardly surprising, then, to learn that 
about two years ago, in August, 1891, just 
before the public schools were to open, 
‘Father Conry, the Roman Catholic’ priest, 
voluntarily went to the Faribault board of 
education and made a verbal offer to hand 
over unconditionally to their use his paro- 
chial school building, in order to have the 
school brought into the public school sys- 
tem. Being asked to put his proposition in 
writing he did so, and the following are the 
most important quotations from that letter: 


As an American, interested in obtaining for 
the future citizens of the republic the greatest 
advantages consistent, with the common good, 
I beg leave to comply with your request, and 
again submit the proposition: that the chil- 
‘dren’. . . may receive the benefits that result 
from an American training in all that the 
.term implies. That these children may thus 

' receive in their civie training a perfect prepa- 


' . ration for the duties and responsibilities of 


American citizenship... and that our custo- 
dians of the public schools may receive from 
state and county appropriations an additional 
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per capita tax, which the commonwealth 
wishes them to receive, and which at present 
they fail to receive because of the maintenance 
of separate schools. I herewith subjoin the 
proposition: in consideration of $1 I agree to 
place under the management and control of 
the board of education of the city of Faribault 
the school building and all its equipments, at 
present known as the parish school of the 
Immaculate Conception Church, with the 
grounds upon which the school building is 
located, the same to be used by said board for 
educational purposes under such conditions 
as that board may determine to be for the best 
interests of all concerned. 


‘This proposition was accepted in the 
spirit of loyalty, integrity and sincerity 
in which it was undoubtedly made. The 
board consisted of two prominent lawyers, 


an active business man, the editor of the~ 


leading newspaper of the city and a Con- 
gregationalist minister, not in a parish .but 
engaged in educational work. After the 
transfer had been completed, Father Conry 
said that he would be pleased to haye 
the teachers who had been employed in 
his school retained if upon examination 
they were found competent. This was satis- 
factory to the board, and the teachers were 
engaged on the same conditions that applied 
to all the city teachers. Belonging to an 
order of sisters, they continued to wear the 
nun’s dress, but they were relieved alto- 
gether from giving religious instruction dur- 
ing their connection with the public school 
work. Neither before nor after school hours 
was the building used for religious pur- 
poses; it was unreservedly handed over to 
the board to be used solely for public school 
purposes, and all religious emblems and 
pictures even were removed, except a picture 
of Jesus as the Good Shepherd. The books 
and methods used were those of the other 
public schools. The children numbered 
about one hundred and fifty, with three 
-teachers. The work of these teachers was 
confined exclusively to the schoolroom, and 
while perhaps they might have done some 
church work outside, as other teachers were 
in the habit of doing, they refrained in 
order to avoid criticism. Visits paid to the 
school showed a high degree‘ of earnestness 
and proficiency. 

As the teaching went on the general 
system of grading was carried out and some 
thirty or forty of the scholars were removed 
to other buildings in other parts of the city. 
There never have been any ward lines in 
Faribault school work, the schools being 
graded according to advancement, and chil- 
dren are scattered about the city according 
to their grade, going from one part to 
another as directed by the superintendent 
and board. Fully three hundred Catholic 
children were already in attendance at the 
several public schools of the city outside of 
the former parochial school building. One 
of the brightest women teachers of the 
State, and a Protestant, directed the schools 
in the parochial building. Thus the paro- 
chial school ceased to exist, and all the 
teachers and scholars, together with the 
building and grounds, were absolutely un- 
der control of the board. 

This was undoubtedly a great gain on all 
sides. The Catholics were freed from the 
expense of conducting their school, and an 
even better education was assured to their 
children under the public school system; 
their teachers, if competent, were retained in 
the service. On the other hand, the unity 
of the educational» work in the city was 
secured and the State and county appro- 
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priations were increased, but these were 
the least of the advantages. Children of 
both Catholic and Protestant parents were 
brought together under one system and fol- 
lowed the same course of study. Teachers 
were united in a common work, and, meet- 
ing together, were led to know and to re- 
spect each other. A common training leads 
to the realization of a common citizenship. 
The divisions and hostility between Catho- 
lics and Protestants have been rightly dep- 
recated as a danger to the State, and any 
movement like this tending to heal those 
divisions should be welcomed by every true, 
patriotic citizen. 

Furthermore, as most plainly appears 
when the true facts are known, the conces- 
sions were almost all on the side of the 
Catholics, they having abandoned their re- 
ligious exercises and instruction in the 
school building, or by the teachers at any 
time whatsoever, and giving up also their 
own course of study, using books recom- 
mended by a Protestant board. No conces- 
sions were promised by the board; all that 
was done was to admit three Catholic sis- 
ters as teachers, who had been found compe- 
tent and qualified, and to allow them to 
wear their customary dress, as would have 
been allowed to a Quaker or any other. 

It would seem as if more favorable condi- 
tions for solving the vexed problem of the 
relations of the parochial and public schools 
could hardly be conceived. But prejudice, 
narrowness and suspicion could not be at 
once allayed, and mutterings and question- 
ings soon arose. Some of the strict Catho- 
lics thought that too much had been yielded 
and some of the timid Protestants feared 
underhanded machinations and treachery. 
Criticism was rife and, unfortunately, the 
Ministerial Association of Minneapolis com- 
mitted itself to an adverse judgment with- 
out having made a full and fair investiga- 
tion, thus drawing unfavorable attention to 
it from the outside. ; 

The work done in the school, however, 
met with the approval of all the members 
of the board, the children were being dis- 
tributed in the various grades through the 
city, and all distinctions were being elimi- 
nated. At the opening of the present school 
year it was deemed advisable by the board 
to put two Protestant teachers in the build- 
ing in order that Protestant children might 
be sent there without difficulty on religious 
grounds. To this Father Conry objected, 
although the board had never bound itself 
in any way todo aught save conduct aschool 
inthe building. Everything was done pleas- 
antly, but it was a matter of regret to all, 
many of the lay Catholics being sorry that 
objection was made to the action of the 
board. The lease of the building was an- 
nulled in consequence. The work had been 
greatly and persistently misunderstood, and 
not only the board but Father Conry had 
been subjected to much unjust and unfavor- 
able criticism. Pe 

The above account is given from personal ° 
knowledge gained by a residence in the city 
during the first year of the experiment, 
and from authoritative statements made by 
members of the board. In conclusion it 
may be permitted to quote from a personal 
letter recently received from one of the 
board: 


The board has hired other buildings and.a 
parochial school has heen opened in the par- 
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ish building. There are about one hundred 
pupils in the parochial school, while several 
hundred Catholic children still attend the 
public schools. I think some good has been 
done here by giving Catholic children and 
parents a test of the schools. They will re- 
turn reluctantly to the parochial system, and 
the ban for not doing so has been, at least 
temporarily, removed by the Pope. The board 
has yielded nothing and lost nothing as affect- 
ing the public schools. I believe that much 
more would have been accomplished but for 
the meddling of outsiders, both Protestant and 
Catholic, each of whom feared the other was 
securing an advantage. 
=e 


IN PRAISE OF WINTER. 


BY ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS. 


‘Tt was summer and now again it is win- 
ter, 'Nature loves this rhyme so well that 
she never tires of repeating it. So sweet 
and wholesome is the winter, so simple and 
moderate, so satisfactory and perfect, that 
her children will never weary of it.”’ 

Looking on this December day from the 
top of Andover Hill, the snow, as far as the 
eye can reach, stretches white and shining, 
the distant mountains gleam like polished 
silver, while the sun is more dazzlingly 
bright than that of midsummer and the sky 
of a stainless blue. 

The near foreground is noticeable for its 
low tones, soft, subdued and harmonious. 
Fine, straw-colored grasses rise above the 
crusted snow, the stones are green and 
gray with mosses and lichens in endless 
variety of shade, the bark of the leafless 
trees either a gray white or so dark that it 
‘appears almost black,.and there are many 
tall green spruces and a few stag-horn su- 
macs, whose tops are surmounted by heavy 
masses of reddish fruit. 

A couple of chickadees are pecking at a 
frozen apple, and in the tall theological 
elms is heard the tap, tap of a hungry wood- 
pecker. A flock of crows hover over the barn- 
yard of anadjacent farmhouse, and a passing 
boy says the severe cold of a few nights ago 
drove a little white owl into-its woodshed, 
but that he was seared off by blue jays, 
‘‘ who are,’ the boy adds, ‘‘awful mean 
birds.” ay 

Turning westward toward a thicket of 
shrub oaks, whose leaves are still brown, 
firm and sound, traces are everywhere seen 
of field mice, not only in their little tracks, 
but in the mark of their sharp teeth on 
shrub and-tree. The pleasure afforded by 
the suggestion of life is tempered by regret, 
for mice always girdle a tree instead of 
gnawing the bark here and there. 

The thicket of shrub oaks sheltering from 
a brisk north wind, opportunity is afforded 
to note the difference between its foreground 
and that of the hill just left. Wherever 
there is a hollow in the rocky field around 
it looks as if it was filled with brilliants, so 
dazzling is the thin shroud of ice upon its 
bottom and sides, and the leather-like leaves 
of the cassandra, as it stands in close 
patches in wet spots, are fringed with the 
finest frost work. Tall bushes of what, 
perhaps, are thimbleberries, rise out of deep 
snow drifted against a stone wall, and are so 
rich in their warm crimson color that you 
half think you have lost your senses, that it 
is really July, not December, — : 

‘Cheep, cheep, cheep,’’ says,a tree spar- 
row, lighting on the tallest thimbleberry 
bush, ‘‘don’t be foolish—should I be here 
alone if it was July?”’ ‘Chip, chip, chip,” 
chatters a presuming, striped squirrel, rust- 
ling the dry oak leaves and seizing a brown, 
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plump acorn; ‘‘if winter is good enough for 
me it is for you!”’ 

Still. further westward, to a pine wood 
where the ground is thickly carpeted with 
ground pine, which is everywhere disturbed 
in its rich growth by the eager hands of the 
parish children who this week are gather- 


ing the Christmas evergreens—here every . 


voice is hushed, we say, but, hist! what is 
that? 

“Drum, drum, drum,’ an ardent par- 
tridge still seeking his familiar trysting 
place, and ‘clump, clump, clump,’’ a shy 
rabbit whose’ curiosity has overcome his 
fears. Then a flock of little birds lighted 
on the shriveled stalks of tall golden rod 
and eagerly began picking the seeds from 
their feathery tops. 
sulphur colored lichens upon the decaying 
rails of an aged, broken-down fence, I heard 
the ‘‘honk, honk’’ of wild geese over my 
head. Catching sight of the rear guard 
only of the flock, and murmuring ‘‘ belated 
birds,’ something made me look up again, 
to see arather vicious visaged hawk in the 
top of a tall white pine. 

He was evidently disappointed that I was 
not a fat chicken or hen and did not con- 
descend to change his outlook for my pres- 
ence. My neighbor Allan has killed foxes 
in this wood within a week, and I fancied 
I heard even then the cry and yelp of his 
hounds. St. Hubert forbid that I catch 
even a glimpse of Sir Reynard, be he gray 
or red, for I shall certainly do my best to 
turn his pursuers from his track! 

Upon the further side of the pine wood is 
a deep, solitary pond. It lies at the base 
of rocky cliffs, and its water, which ten 
days ago trembled at every passing breeze, 
is now solid. I creep close under Rattle- 


snake Ridge and to the very edge of a. 


rude dam, happy that I have accomplished 
a feat impossible in summer, The marshy 
banks of this pond were once the favorite 
haunts of the muskrat, and I saw several 
box traps, baited with pieces of apple and 
turnip, as if hunters sought them there 
even now. I hope intelligence may be con- 
veyed to the muskrats that an unexpected 
visitor carefully sprung every one of those 
pox traps before turning homeward. 

Then to the smooth, white highway lead- 
ing back to the town, fenced by old stone 
walls, bordered by alders, birches, poplars 
and willows, still lonely, still unvexed by 
the marring hand of selectman‘ or road com- 
missioner, it is beautiful enough to be *the 
way to the earthly paradise. 

Upon the tops of the crumbling walls 
and encircling many of the tallest trees were 
huge stems of the poison ivy. These stems, 
so large as almost to look like trunks, were 
thickly set with heavy clusters of uncanny 
white fruit, which is not, so far as I know, 
the food of any bird. It is, however, strik- 
ing as its stretches out what from the 
ground look like dead men’s fingers to the 
passers-by. 

Behind a wall where I was examining a 
cluster of this fruit I found several vigorous 
plants of poke, or garget. The berries were 
still very rich in color, and the luscious 
looking stems stood out round and red 
against the heaped-up snow. 

Talk of cheerless winter! Winter, with 


its red mornings, its dazzling noons, its: 


radiant sunsets, saffron twilights and the 
ineffable magnificence of its circling moon. 


Stooping to study the: 
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Rather joyous winter, delightful winter, 
exhilarating winter, satisfying youth and 
age with its variety and beauty. 


THE FULTON STREET PRAYER 
MEETING. 

On the 23d of September, 1857, Mr. J. C. 
Lanphier, a devoted Christian, forty- eight 
years of age, who had been engaged in active 
mercantile business, was for the love of it 
doing city mission work for the North Re- 
formed Dutch Church. Moved by sympa-_ 
thy for business men suffering under the 
losses and trials of that disastrous year, he 
was led to organize what has since become 
known all over our country and largely 
through the Christian world as the Fulton 
Street Noonday Prayer Meeting. It was in- 
tended to give merchants, mechanics, clerks, 
strangers and business men generally an 
opportunity to stop and call upon God 
amid the perplexities incident to their re- 
spective avocations. From that day to this, 
now more than thirty-six years, the noon 
hour of every week day has been sacredly 
observed there for the purpose to which it 
was then set apart. The records show that 
11,232 meetings were held in the thirty-six 
years, over 225,000 written, besides unnum- 
bered’ verbal, requests for prayer were re- 
ceived, and more than 56,000 prayers were 
offered, in which upwards of 500,000 at- 
tendants from time to time presumably 
joined, Published accounts of indisputable 
answers to these prayers have done much to 
strengthen the faith of God’s people every- 
where and rouse them to personal effort for 
souls. 

Unless prevented by serious illness the 
now veteran founder of the meeting has 
always been present, cheering and quicken- 
ing all attendants by his unwavering and 
untiring faith. Thousands have here found 
spiritual renewal and refreshment, the rec- 
ords of which have furnished some of the 
brightest chapters in the religious history 
of our city and the land, and the fame of the 
meeting has brought numberless requests for 
prayer from far-away countries. Noless than 
300 letters with these requests have often 
come in a single day, many of which re- 
quests have been so wonderfully answered 
of God-as not only to confirm the faith of 
His people but to convince many a stubborn 
unbeliever in the efficacy of prayer. 

At the first meeting of this, the thirty- 
seventh, year Mr. Lanphier, now eighty-four 
years old, on account of age and infirmity, 
felt constrained to lay down the service he 
had so long delighted to render, and with 
affecting earnestness commended to the 
large assembly as his successor Mr. Charles 
F. Cutter, a man of like purposes and faith, 
around whom the supporters and friends of 
the meeting have since rallied with marked — 
unanimity. Mr. Cutter prepared for college 
in Andover under Dr. 8. H. Taylor, gradu- 
ated at Yale in 1875, studied theology in 
Union Seminary, later studied law and now 
is connected with the book firm of the Serib- 
ners. One of the busiest of men, he takes 
up this added duty from love for souls and 
faith in the power of united prayer to bring 
men to Christ. Christians visiting the city 
will find it ‘‘pays’’ to spend the noon hour 
with their brethren at 113 Fulton Street, and 
requests for prayer, mailed to that address, 
will be faithfully presented as heretofore. 

HUNTINGTON. 


-! 
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HOW WE OAME TO VISIT THE FAIR. 


BY MRS. C. K. BLAKE. 


You think ’twas a big undertaking for me to visit 
the fair, 

A woman well-nigh onto eighty, you cannot see how 
I could dare. 

Well, so thought your good Uncle Peleg when first 

I mentioned the plan. 

He stared as though I’d gone crazy, and, said he, 

“Are you mad, Mary Ann?” 


When I thought he’d recovered his senses I spoke 
with a resolute air, 

And again declared my intention to see that abe 5 
affair, 

For, really, said I, ’tis not proper, when Chicago has 
made such a show, 

And brought al! the world there together, for Mary 
Ann Stubbs not to go. 


And then I’ve a sort of a feeling I’d like to honor the 
man 

Whose name, now loaded with glory, for a time 
rested under a ban, 

For I think, as was true of Columbus, there are men 
nowadays, not a few, 

Who must wait a while for the credit which time 
will show is their due. 


Men whom other men think to be crazy and worthy 
of censure and chains, 

Who, perhaps, four hundred years later, may prove 
the more gifted with brains— 

Well, for these and other good reasons, I was set on 
having my way; 

And Peleg, he saw it was useless to think of saying 
me nay. 


He knew I was orthodox ever; confessed ‘“ divine 
right” of the men 

To have, as the ‘‘ lords‘of creation,” their way nine 
times out of ten. 

But when my one right I asserted he had learned it 
was well to beware, 

And now I had fully determined to see that Colum- 
bian Fair. 


So he only remonstrated mildly and spoke of ex- 
orbitant fare, 

And sought to dampen my ardor by reports of 
the crowds that were there; 

He read of the railroad disasters and tried to dis- 
courage me so, 

But none of these obstacles moved me since I had 
decided to go. 


If Columbus, with courage undaunted, could em- 
bark on the. treacherous sea, 


* Was I to let possible dangers and perils intimidate 


me? 

And if that good queen, Isabella, sold her jewels to 
pay the expense, 

Was I, in this civilized era, to begrudge a few dol- 
lars and cents? 


So, reluctantly, Peleg consented, and lo! when I: 


bade him adieu, 

He drove me near out of my senses by saying ‘‘ he 
guessed he’d go too.” 

Then I felt as glad as Columbus when he knelt and 
kissed Mother Earth, 

For Peleg ne’er left the old homestead before since 
the day of his birth. 


And now that we've been to Chicago—for ourselves 
seen the mammoth display— 


We are happy and thankful together that a woman 


once carried the day. 


EO oO 


The letters we have received in connec- 
tion with orders for Mrs. Colton’s Bible 
Time Ladder confirm our judgment that 
there is a quite general desire among Chris- 
tian mothers for the right sort of entertain- 
ment for children on Sunday afternoons. 


There are indications here and there of a 


_ sibility which led mothers of one and two 
generations ago to organize mothers’ meet-. 


‘ings, a 


> 


renaissance of that sense of parental respon- 


and to attend personally to the spir- 


itual. culture of their little ones. Much of 


; this work of late years has been delegated 
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to primary Sunday school teachers, one of 
whom said, recently: ‘‘My greatest hin- 
drance is the apathy at home. If I could 
secure the co-operation of the mothers there 
would be no limit to the good I might do, 
but in some of the homes I visit there is not 
even a Bible.” In order to meet precisely 
this lack Mrs. Colton has hit upon the 
happy expedient of having her Sunday 
Occupations, for the first six months of 
1894, harmonize, to a large degree, with the 
International Sunday School Lessons. Next 
week we shall outline more fully the plans 
of this new feature of the Home department, 
which has been received with an approval 
far beyond our expectations. 


One phase of the great coal war recently 
waged in England is the share which women 
had in the battle. From the outset they 
were on the side of their husbands in oppos- 
ing the twenty-five per cent. reduction and 
they never wavered, notwithstanding the 
intensity of their sufferings. At a meeting 
held in London to devise means for reliey- 
ing the distress, the wife of a Yorkshire 


miner explained to the audience what the 


position of the miners’ wives really was. 
After reminding them that it was the women 
who had to plead with the grocer for more 
credit when money was gone and the pawn- 
broker was in possession of all that was 
pledgeable, and that_it was the women who 
had to be about with the children, whose 
only meals were often those received at the 
hand of charity in the village schoolroom, 
she added: ‘‘We will not be beaten. No, 
we will go into our homes, close the doors 
and die there before we will give in.’’ Eng- 
land has never witnessed such an industrial 
struggle, and the victory so dearly bought 
is due largely to the unflinching courage of 
the women. But it is not possible to over- 
estimate the value of the victory, as hence- 
forth the coal owners cannot play into the 
hands of the railway and gas companies, 
whose ability to squeeze the coal owners 
was largely responsible for this unprece- 
dented upheaval. . 


oe 


-THE TAILOR TRADE. 


BY VIDA D. SCUDDER, 


‘*Tt’s the silver bill,’’ said one woman. 

‘*No, years before that ever was talked of 
we used to be idle,” rejoined another. 

They were talking, these and several other 
women, who were working hard ten hours a 
day—except when they lost their job. Mrs. 
O’Brien had lost her7job. She sat upright, 
large and self-contained, on a chair too 
small for her. Her shabby black gown and 
bonnet, her little shawl crossed over her 
breast, her seamed, keen face, all bespoke 
honesty ‘‘ down on its luck.” 

The other women in the room were all of 
the same trade—tailoresses. They came 
from the shop where Mrs. O’Brien had been 
employed. They had not lost their jobs 
yet, but they were in daily terror lest they 
should. They had come. together to talk the 
matter over. Many of them had been at 
their work for a number of years. The 
complaint they had to make was that the 
Jews, crowding into Boston, were pushing 
them out of their trade, and leaving them 


“with no means of honest livelihood. 


Mrs. O’Brien was a friend of them all. It 
did not take long to learn her story. But 
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for some sad personal details it might’ have 
been the story of any one of them. In the 
clothing trade for thirty years, honest, faith- 
ful, trained to labor; an invalid son, a bed- 


‘yidden sister, supported by her steady ten 


hours’ work a day. Thirteen years in her 
last place; no better workwoman, say her 
friends. Discharged one day. Weary weeks 
spent in tramping the city, only to find all 
the places filled by Jews. Mrs. O’Brien is 
still enough as she tells her story. Her 
eyes gleam a little, that is all. She has 
what we are accustomed to call the bearing 
of a lady. Perhaps much suffering pro- 
duces something the same effect of quiet- 
ness of manner as a delicate life. Was no 
reason given for her discharge? None, ex- 
cept that times were hard and less help 
needed. Then no one was taken on in her 
place? Thereby hangs the tale I am telling. 

The firm these women work for is one of 
the best in the city. It gives out its work 
to a Jewish contractor or sweater. The 
original contractor sold his shop this year 
to two new Jews, stipulating—for he was a 
kindly man—that the old help should not 
be replaced by new. Within a month the 
number of help was much enlarged, the ad- 
ditions being all men—Jews. A week 
later and a number of the old help were 
sent away. Work is dull, they are not 
needed. Their places are not taken by 
others, oh, no! for the others were in work 
before they went. Mrs. O’Brien was among 
those sent away. 

The same thing is happening, under one 
form or another, all over the city. Wages, 
in the garment trade, are going steadily 
down. Five years ago a woman could earn 
six or seven dollars a week. For the last 
two years and a half her pay has hardly 
averaged five. ‘‘Four weeks ago I got 
$1.25 for a week’s pay, the week after $3,”’ 
said one. ‘‘They want to drive all the 
Christians out of their trade and employ 
their own,’’ remarked another. ‘‘ They 
don’t spend their money in this country, 
they don’t vote, they don’t pay taxes; and 
when women who have worked as long as 
we’ve worked in Boston can’t get a day’s 
work in the city it does seem hard.”’ 

Such are the indignant comments of the 


‘ women as they sit talking, earnestly and 


e 


informally. They do not complain of their 
own hours. They are at work from 7 A.M. 
to 6 P.M., with an hour’s intermission, and 
the ten-hour day seems to them entirely 
reasonable. But the Jews are insatiable. 
The women press on each other in their 
eagerness to tell of the terrible Hebrew 
greed for work—how the Jews slink into 
the shops two hours before the others come 
and steal back again at night; how they 


‘work fifteen hours a day, and this not six 


days in the week but seven, for, disregard- 
ing their own Sabbath, they disregard also 
the Christian Sunday. Is not Sunday work 
illegal? Certainly; and so, early on Sunday 
morning, the Jews slide into the shop fur- 
tively, one at a time. The noise of the ma- 
chinery would betray them, so they use only 
the foot power, which is almost noiseless. 
Have the women any actual legal proof of 
this extra work? Detail after detail is hur- 
riedly given, but the most significant is 
that of the piles of work, lying untouched’ 
Saturday night, found finished Monday 
morning. Itis not only the law of the State 
which these men break, it is the ten-hour 
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law of the union, to which many of them 
belong. So they continue, driving out hon- 
est labor, choking the trade and then leay- 
ing the country, which has been to them 
a mere wealth-producing machine. Every 
time the preference is given them. Is work 
_ dull? Then the women will be dismissed, 
one, two, three days in the week. The men 
stay in—and work over hours. j 

Could the women find no redress by join- 
ing a union?® They think not. Their ex- 
perience makes them suspicious and reluc- 
tant to organize with the men, for seven 
years ago, ‘‘before the big strike,’’ some 
of the most intelligent did come into an 
organization, and a discouraging time they 
had of it. The men, as they put it, ‘‘jab- 

- bered’ Hebrew’’; the girls had no voice in 
decisions. They all went out on strike and 
“loafed’’ three weeks. Then they went 
back, the men on the rise they asked for, 
the girls on cut down pay. No wonder 
they do not respond with enthusiasm to the 
suggestion of a union. 

The women are all moderate and quiet 
enough in speech. They do not raise their 
voices; they speak with candor of all the 
good in their bosses and fellow- workmen. 
Talking to them, a startling sense invades 
one’s nerves of what it would mean to live 
on five dollars a week, subject at any mo- 
ment to reduction or suspension. That we 
are not all of us in the same place becomes 
to the consciousness pure, obvious accident. 
Bven at the best, when work is found and 
is steady—the terrible grind! Ten hoursa 
day, six days in the week. Ten hours! 
Students know how little time or spirit for 
genuine relaxation an eight-hour day ever 
leaves. The wages permit no saving. What 
hope of escape? 

The wife of the old boss was a great 
friend of the girls. One day they were 
complaining of their low wages, and she 
said to them, ‘‘But you can earn money at 
night and the men can’t.” 

‘They said dreadful things to you, didn’t 
they, Lilia, when you went into the shop 
last year?’’ 

‘‘Yes, they did.” - 

Lilia is not young. She is a married 
woman with a son of eighteen, and she 
works for him as well as for herself. She is 
not young, but she has been delicately pretty. 
She is lithe in movement, and her face, 
though muclf'worn, has still the mysterious 

quality of charm. If to Lilia, at forty, 
‘‘dreadful things’? may be said, what may 
not happen to the girls? 

So far, we have gained the story from the 
lips of the women themselves. It comes, of 
course, in bits and scraps, limited by their 
personal experience. We hear it later, in its 
wider aspects, from the lips of a man who 
looks far afield, the business manager of the 
Garment Makers’ Union. 
story. 

The union, in its short-sightedness, has 
not encouraged the organization of women. 
The unorganized women had long underbid 
the men. Then came the Russian Jew. 
With an utterly different standard of living, 
with inordinate, almost uncanny, power of 

_ work, he underbid the women. The women 
accepted lower wages. The Jew underbid 
again. 

Then the women took to earning money 


by night as well as by day, and so they were - 


able to underbid the Jew once more, But 


' 


It is the same 
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yet the Jew prevailed. He accepted still 
less. He swarmed into the trade. He 
pushed the women out. Today the situa- 


. tion is his. 


Is there no exception to this hideous proc- 
ess? None, says the union man. There 
was one firm in this city which stood out 
long against the invasion. It was a firm of 
old and honorable standing, with old-fash- 
ioned and chivalrous ideas about the rela- 
tion of employer to employed. Its women 
workers, many of whom had been with it 
for decades, it. protected with fatherly ten- 
derness. Twelve years ago, it celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. During fifty years of 
prosperity, women and girls exclusively had 
been the producers of its wealth. Five 
years ago, it began to yield, most reluctantly, 
most sorrowfully, simply forced by compe- 
tition from without. Today, half its em- 
ployés are Jews and its old work people are 
out in the storm. 


Hard is the destiny of the tailoresses. 
Whom shall we blame? There is terrible 
wrong somewhere. At whose doors shall it 
be laid? Isit at the door of the Jews—the 
‘‘ foreigners,’’ whom the women regard with 
superstitious fear? The competition of the 
Jew drives our native work women out of 
the market. Yet can we hate the Jew? 
What feeling, indeed, can we have but sym- 
pathy, as between the severe words of the 
women we catch the picture story of the 
Hebrew workman? Laboring fifteen hours 
every day of seven, arising in the dark, 
slinking as if guilty into the dismal shop, 
that he may gain two extra hours for weary 
toil, evading law and the sight of men, bend- 
ing over his frame with fierce and pauseless 
energy, abnormal and pitiful is his lot. To 
work fifteen hours a day—is this the privi- 
lege we grudge to a fellow-being? The sor- 
row of generations weighs down that patient, 
melancholy race. 


One woman, who had joined in the talk 
of the tailoresses, but was not dependent 
on her daily earnings for freedom, went 
sdon to call on a little Jewish family— 
tailors, too. The wife, to show how hard 
a thing existence was, told her story, the 
same story once more: ‘‘ Yes, mine husband 
does fine work, custom work, the best in 
the market, and he is paid $17 for making 
a coat. There is the dull season when little 
is going, but when work comes it comes 
with arush. We work all day, allnight. I 
am worth $10 a week to him, but when the 
next baby comes I must stop, I do it no 
more. We work far into the night, then He 
sleeps two hours and I work; then I rouse 
him and take my turn, two hours’ sleep; 
then we both wake, and the new day begins. 
It is necessary so to work? Yes, yes. Even 
so, we can send home hardly enough to sup- 
port the old father and the auntin Hungary. 
They have no one but us, the children, it is 
we who must do for them and for ourselves, 
too. We do our best, the man and I.” 


Strange pictures, strange and sad! 
we blame the ‘boss,’’ the sweater-con- 
tractor? In part, yes. Yet to employ his 
own countrymen, how natural, especially in 
view of Hebrew history! To take the men 
who will turn off the greatest amount of 
work in the least time and at the lowest 
rates, how true to the principles of honest 
trade! Shall we, then, blame the employ- 
ers? Sometimes, yes. Yet the women speak 


Shall 
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with affection and respect of the heads of 
firms, and these gentlemen certainly mean 
neither cruelty nor injustice. They are sel- 
dom millionaires. They are very likely cit- 
izens of ordinary prosperity. It may well 
be that they are often overshadowed by 
financial anxiety as darkly as is any woman 
once in their employ. 

American women in the prime of honest 
vigor seeking work and finding none, Jews 
laboring painfully, ceaselessly, with hardly 
a glimpse of blessed freedom, employers 
frightfully conscious of financial instability, 
forced by competition with other breathless 
firms to buy. the cheapest labor, irrespect- 
ive of all claims—this is not the suggestion 
of an ideal condition of peaceful work, free 
for high thoughts and pure joys. The in- 


junction of the Sermon on the Mount, to 


take no thought for the morrow, can hardly 
be practiced at present in the garment trade. 
Where is the solution? Is there any hope? 


Not in trades unions. The unions may do 
something, nay, much; all, in the complex 
evil, they cannot do. In the words of a 
prominent union man, a leader of organized 
labor, ‘‘ Unions are a check, a solution they 
cannot be.’’? The cry of the women is that 
no man employ labor unless licensed and 
naturalized. This is reasonable and help- 
ful, but quite inadequate to cure. Strict 
vigilance on the part of the police and the 
unions might do something toward check- 
ing the fifteen hours a day and the illegal 
Sunday work. But no outward restraint 
would touch the heart of the matter, the 
cause for the hideous and abnormal craving 
for such work. Appeal to the sentiment of 
employers is good, but it has been proved 
too frail to withstand the pressure of the 
present times. An industrial conflict, des- 
perate and mysterious, is raging around us. 
Where, in a competitive and individualistic 
system of industry, is salvation to be found? 


ONE MOTHER'S WAY. 


BY ANNIE L. MILLER. 


The story of the anxious mother, told by. 
Sophie May in the Congregationalist of Nov. 
9, calls to mind an incident in the family of 
a friend, where a different treatment was 
brought to bear on a similar case. 


Little Four-year-old had been at play in 
the yard and became interested in watching 
some workmen who were temporarily em- 
ployed there. Soon after, coming in, he 
assumed swaggering airs and a deep voice 
and gave gruff orders, as of one workman 
to another, and before long the mother was 
startled to hear the best imitation of an 
oath that the baby lips could frame. 


“He was evidently trying it on,” said she, 
relating the incident to a friend, ‘‘and I felt 
his eyes turn to my face to see the effect of 
his new accomplishment.”’ 


Convinced that he was entirely ignorant 
of the meaning of the words which had 
caught his ear, from the fact that they had 
never been heard before, the little woman 
schooled her face to express nothing of the 
shock which had come to her heart and, 
with a swift prayer for help, met the child’s 
eyes with an indifferent and wholly unsur- 
prised look, as she said, ‘‘ Humph! I know 
something ever so much funnier than that.” 

‘“What is it? Tell me!’’ said the little 
fellow, pressing close to her side with eager 


’ 


‘the father’s decision. 
sent, my little boy shall still bring sunshine 
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curiosity, while Two-year-old looked up 
from his blocks to listen. 


Eenty, meenty, cutey corn, 

Apple seed and apple thorn, 

Wire, brier, limber lock, 

Three geese in a flock, 

Sit and sing, in the spring, 

O,U,T. Out. 
Merrily and rapidly came the words of 
the little jingle, greeted with peals of laugh- 
ter from both the babies. 

“Say it again, mamma,”’ and so she re- 

peated it as fast as her lips could frame the 
words, adding this time another precious bit: 


Onery, uery, iccary an, 

Fillisy, follisy, Nicolas Jan, 
Queeley, qualey, Irish Mary, 
Stringlum, stranglum, pice Out! 


Emphasizing the last word by a sudden 
tickle and vigorous poke in the ribs of the 
little fellow, which sent him rolling off on 
the floor out of reach. 

‘Shall I teach it to you?” asked mamma, 
as he returned to her side, quite out of 
breath. And so the next few minutes were 
spent in impressing the nonsense upon his 
childish memory, with much fun and laugh- 
ter as he miscalled the funny words, and 
the wondering reflection, ‘‘ How much more 
readily this sticks in the mind than Bible 
verses or multiplication tables.”’ 

A little later the child went off to his play 
repeating his new verse, while Two-year-old 
echoed, ‘ Fillisy, follisy, Lwis Mawy,”’ as he 
piled up a new house in place of the one just 
demolished, and mamma resumed her sew- 
ing, saying to herself: ‘‘ Well, [ hope that has 
driven the other out of his memory, but he 
must not play around those workmen again.”’ 

“And you said nothing at all about the 
bad words?’’ asked a friend. 

“Nothing at all, my dear. I wanted to 
let them fade from his mind, not to fix them 
there,”’ 

The children are big boys now, full of 
promise of good, useful manhood. Mamma 
is their confidant in all things, and they are 
noticeably pure in word and thought. 

“The nurture of the Lord,”’ dear, anxious 
mothers of little children—it means lots of 
fun, wisely used, as well as *‘ Line upon line, 
and precept upon precept.”’ 


A LIVING MONUMENT. 


BY NELLIE BURNS. 


In a certain home in a Western city there 
lived a few years ago a little boy of eight 
years. He was an only child and a rarely 
noble and intelligent little fellow. The 
chief pleasure of his life was found in read- 
ing. He loved to read himself and have 
others read to him. So great were the 
pleasure and benefit he derived from this 
source that it deeply impressed his father’s 
mind as to the value of juvenile.reading for 


‘children. 


But there came a dark day in the home, 
and atits close the parents were left alone. 
“What kind of amonument shall be erected 


to my boy?’’ was the question which took 


possession of the father’s mind. ‘‘Shall a 
marble shaft alone be the medium for per- 
petuating his name and memory to the 
world? No, his precious life shall be com- 
memorated by a living monument,’’ was 
‘¢Though bodily ab- 


and joy to human hearts.”’ 

So a sum of money was set aside and 
designated as the ‘“‘Robby Jones Fund,” 
though this was not the real name. The 
income was to be devoted sacredly and 
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solely to the good of unfortunate children. 
In various ways Robby was to minister to 
such little ones. If in sickness, he would 
supply comforts, and give relief to those in 
need. One crippled, destitute orphan boy 
has long been a pensioner from this fund. 
But one of the beautiful features of this 
living monument is the good reading mat- 
ter it furnishes to children. This idea orig- 
inated in the father’s mind, who wanted to 
give to other children the very pleasure his 
little Robby most enjoyed. A large number 
of subscriptions to the best juvenile papers 
are sent into homes, in little Robby’s name, 
where no such treat could be afforded. Over 
100 copies of that excellent youth’s paper, 
the Youth’s Companion, go into such homes. 
For years this good work has been carried 
on in the little boy’s name, and arrange- 
ments are perfected for it to go onin the 
future, even in case of the father’s death. 
Had Robby’s father built a memorial struc- 
ture of finest marble to reach the clouds it 


- would have been a poor affair compared 


with this living monument. The good that 
has been done through this dear child’s 
name and influence, the pleasure given, can 
never be estimated, for the good is more 
than eye can see. It is not merely that 
children have been fed and clothed and 
given a passing pleasure, tht silent but soul- 
touching influences of such pure and beau- 
tiful benevolence leaves its most lasting 
impress in ennobling character. And when 
brought to bear on the young the seed falls 
on fertile soil, and good impulses are awak- 
ened and stimulated which lead to a de- 
velopment of the better qualities of human 
nature. 


BIRDS AS OPERA SINGERS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Educated bullfinches are the rage just 
now abroad. They are tractable little crea- 
tures, and under kind treatment become 
marvelously tame. Accomplished pipers 
cost anywhere from sixty to a hundred 
dollars. Teaching them is a work requir- 
ing much patience. They are arranged in 
classes, as it were, each set learning a par- 
ticular tune, kept in a dim light and whistled 
to over and over again by some one witha 
perfectly correct ear, for the bird musicians, 
not being students of harmony, pick up 
wrong notes as readily as right ones. 

A musician employed at one of the Lon- 
don theaters possessed an ebony flute. with 
silver keys. He seldom used it, however, 
in consequence of one of the upper notes 
being defective. The musician had for a 
lodger a young man, a theatrical tailor, and 
between the two there existed a consider- 
able friendship. One night, while the mu- 
sician was away at his business, some one 
stole the flute with the silver*keys, and sus-* 
picion fell on an old charwoman who used 
to come to do the housework.’ However, 
nothing tended to show that the old lady 
was really guilty, and the affair was shortly 
forgotten. 

In a few months the tailor left the house 
of the musician and went to live in a town a 
few miles off, but as the friendship between 
the men still existed they occasionally vis- 
ited each other. Nearly a year afterward 
the musician paid the tailor a visit and was 
pleased to find him in possession of a beau- 
tiful bullfinch, which could distinctly whistle 
three tunes. The performance was perfect, 
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with this exception, whenever he came to a 
certain high note he invariably skipped it 
and went on to the next. 

A little reflection convinced the musician 
that the note in which the bullfinch was 
imperfect was the deficient one on his lost 
flute. .So convinced was he that he at once 
sharply questioned his ex-lodger on the sub- 
ject, who at once tremblingly confessed his 
guilt and that all the bird knew had been 
taught him on the stolen instrument. 

It is pretty to see the trained bullfinches, 
with their sleek little black heads on one 
side, listening to their teacher as he trills 
away to them. It is still prettier to hear 
them try over their lesson, just like a little 
human scholar, falteringly at first and grad- 
ually becoming bolder and bolder, until at 
last they pipe an air from the Mikado or 


.Carmen as correctly as their teacher, and 


infinitely more sweetly. 


—— 


SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS FOR CHIL- 
DREN.* 


TENTH LESSON. STAR REVIEW EXERCISE OF 
LESSONS FROM NOY. 2 TO DEC, 21. 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


Let the children make fifteen five-pointed 
stars from cardboard by the directions given 
last week. Six of the stars are for the history 
of Christmas, and it is better to have these of a 
different color from the other nine. Write on 
the six stars as follows: 

On one side. On the other side. 

Five of the names of an- 

cestors of Christ (fifteen 
<~ were studied) on each star ; 

one name on each point 
of each star. 

( Five of the promises given 
of a Saviour to ancestors 
of Christ ; write a promise, 

+ that is the reference to the 
verse, on each point of 
each star; ten promise 

Lwere studied. : 

( Hight 500 years from 
Adam to Christ; three in 
the center of the star and 

Lone on each point. 


For the above see lessons one, two and three. 
On the other nine stars write: 


On the other side. 
ie name on each point: 


I. Ancestor Star. 


IL. Promise Star. 


Ill. Time Star. 


On one side. 


1. Jerusalem. 2. Hebron. 
3. Nazareth. 4. Bethle- 
hem. 5. ‘“* The East.” 
One name on each point 
of each of the two stars: 
1. 1 1. Zacharias. 2. Elizabeth. 
3. John. 4. Mary. 5. Jo- 
Lseph. 
(1. Jesus. 2. The Shep- 
5 J herds. 3. The Wise Men. 
" )4. Cesar Augustus. 
5. Herod the King. 
1. To Zacharias. 2. Mary. 
VI. Heavenly Message | 3. Joseph. 4. The Shep- 
Star. bee 5. The Wise Men 
(led by the star). 
(1. Zacharias to Jerusa- 
ae 2. Mary to Hebron. 


; E Bethlehem. 4. 
VII. Journey Star. F Mary, to) Both iensar 


IV. Place Star. 


VY. Person Stars. 


Shepherds to Bethlehem. 
5. Wise Men to Bethle- 
hem. 

f 1. Song of Zacharias. 2. 
| Hlizabeth. 3. Mary. 4. 
< Heavenly Host. 5. Shep- 
| herds (their words not 
eae 


ic Jesus. 2. Christ. 3. Lord. 


~ 


VIII. Song Star. 


1. } 4. Saviour. 5. Son of God. 


TX. Names of Jesus 1. King of the Jews. 2. 


Horn of Salvation. 3. Son 


Stars. 
of the Highest. 4. Day- 
spring. 5. Light to them 
in darkness. 
* Copyrighted, 
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(Found in Matthew and Luke, chapters 1 
and 2.) : 


X. Christmas Giving (1. Peace onearth. 2. Good- 


Stars. will. 3. Forgiveness of 
1. God’s Gift to Us— | Sin. “4. Love. 5. Eternal 
His Son. Uife in heaven. 


(1. Our Thanks. 2. Our 
Love. 3. Our Gifts to the 
Poor. 4. Our Gifts to help 

| send the Gospel. 5. Our- 
selves. 


Appropriate Scripture verses with each of the 
above. This review does not include The Pre- 
sentation in the Temple and Flight to Egypt. 


2. Our Gifts to God. 


These fifteen stars may be given to little 
children on Sunday to arrange and rearrange 
into a variety of figures on the table, as they 
can do with a few suggestions from mother. 
They will come to ask often what is on the 
stars, as they do with A BC blocks, and thus 
will learn many facts without conscious effort. 
The stars may be used in this way by mother 
and the older ones: All are seated round the 
table, each with a Bible. The large print fifty- 
cent Bible sold, by Tract Society is good for 
the very little ones. Mamma has the concord- 
ance—the one in any Teacher’s Bible answers 
wellenough. After prayer or a few verses of 
some favorite hymn all eyes are closed while 
mamma lays the stars on the table with the 
title side—‘‘ Promise Star,” ‘‘ Ancestor Star,” 
etc.—placed uppermost. Each one takes a 
star, the eyes still remaining closed until all 
are taken, being careful not to turn the stars 
over. Begin at the left and see how many 
facts each can tell of those written on the 
other side of the stars he holds. If all the 
facts on a star are told it may be kept; if less 
than the whole number are remembered credit 
may be given for the facts that are told in 
mamma’s record, a little book in which the 
names of the children are written with a space 
after each for the number of facts that each 
tells each time around. The star is always 
laid down if all the facts on the other side can- 
not be told, and the next person has a chance 
to try and if successful takes the star for him- 
self. 

This sounds like a game, but it should not 
be so called or considered. Call it the star 
exercise, and let the emulation in gaining 
stars and credit marks receive less attention 
than the Bible facts and their meaning. This 
can easily be done by the mother or teacher 
giving a few earnest words of comment on 
the verses on stars as they are looked up 
in the Bibles. A simple talk on the wonders 
of the stars would be appropriate, and can be 
given with a little previous reading of any 
school astronomy. 

RHYME TO REMEMBER FIVE PLACES. 
The temple in Jerusalem, 
“The Holy City,” stood. 
At Nazareth lived Mary, 
With Joseph just and good. 
At Hebron John was born, 
As promised by God’s Word. 
At Bethlehem the angel’s song, 
“‘ Peace and good will,’’ was heard. 
And from “ the Hast,” in lands afar, 
The wise men came, led by the star. 


With a view to providing something for 
mothers to use at home in connection with 
the International Sunday School Lessons, 
Mrs. Colton is devising other playthings, in 
addition to the ladder, for entertaining the 
young people. Primary teachers, in particu 
lar, will welcome these object lessons, for 
no one appreciates so well as themselves ‘the 

- difficulty of teaching the lesson in the one 
hour at Sunday school and the advantages of 
co-operation on the part of the parents at 
home. The ladder has had revisions and ad- 
ditions, so that it will be a valuable help on 
all the lessons from January to June, 1894. 
For the lessons of Jan.7 and 14 use a Bible 


Clock, which can easily be made by following 


these directions; 
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Put a tape line round a dinner plate (the 
common size is thirty inches round) and, 
guided. by the tape line, mark off the edge of 
the plate into twelve equal parts of two and 
one-half inches each. Use ink for marking 
the plate. Lay the plate on a piece of white 
cardboard one foot square; draw a circle 
round the plate, marking it off like the edge 
of the plate. 
draw a circle round it, putting marks oppo- 
site those in the outer circle. Draw a circle 
round a spool placed in the center of the two 
circles; gild the. space inside the spool circle 
with Diamond Dye gilding, or any gilt paint. 
Trace over the two large circles with the gilt. 
Between the two large circles, where the 
marks indicate, make with black ink the 
twelve Roman figures that appear on every 
clock face. 

Cut narrow strips of cardboard of proper 
length and shape to represent the two hands 
of the clock. Blacken them with ink and 
fasten them in place with a pin put through 
a tiny pearl button—to keep the pin head from 
pushing through the cardboard. Bend the 
pin at the back so that the hands will be firm 
but will turn around easily. Mothers should 
uot let the clock be seen or used except on 
Sunday. 

FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON OF JAN, 7. 

Read Gen. 1: 26-31 and 2: 1-3. Show the 
children that six things were done by God on 
the sixth day: { 

1. God made ‘the beasts of the earth”’ (v. 
25). 

2. God made man in His own image (rv. 27). 

3. God blessed man (v.28), 

4, God gave man dominion over every liy- 
ing thing (v. 28). > 

5. God set apart food for man (v. 29). 

6. God set apart food for animals (v. 30). 

Let a child turn the minute hand to I. 
on the clock and say 1 (see above). Let 
another turn the hand to II. and say 2, etc. 
Let each child say each time, ‘‘ On the sixth 
day,’’ as well as repeating what the child be- 
fore has said. Then let them say together, 
“God did six things on the sixth day—He 
made man and He made’ beasts, and He gave 
them both food; He blessed man and made 
him ruler over all other living things.” 

Now teach verses 1, 2, 3 of Gen. 2. Have 
ready the Roman figures VII., made with gilt 
on a piece of white cardboard of the right 
size to fit over the VII. on the clock face. 
Pin this over the VII. of the clock, because 
the seventh day is God’s—the golden seventh 
day which God blessed and sanctified for rest 
and worship to Him. Have them read to- 
gether Gen. 31: 12-18. 


<> 


STRANGE INFATUATION, 

It seems strange to Protestants that Catho- 
lics should give money to have masses said 
for the dead, as if they could by such means 
make departed friends more comfortable or 
that the influence of saints, properly propiti- 
ated, should be a motive to increase their con- 
tributions, yet here is an extract from a 
sermon preached at the dedication of a Cath- 
olic church to St. Joseph in De Pere, Wis., at 
which Mgr. Satolli was present. Can it be 
possible that intelligent men believe such 
statements as these: 


That Mary, queen’of heaven and earth, is 
still the perfect spouse and Jesus still sub- 
ject to Joseph, his foster father, gives some 
idea of the high position in heaven of Jo- 
seph—with the exception of the blessed Vir- 
gin, he alone of all the saints takes first 
rank, for ever. Mary and Jesus pay homage 
to Joseph, what they could pay to no one 
else. Therefore his influence with the 
Fountain of Grace must be powerful, a 
mere wish of Joseph equaling to Jesus as a 
command. This immense influence Joseph 
uses in the interest of the welfare of his 
clients and as protector of their temporal 
interests, 


Inside this circle lay a pie plate; 


‘a. word a doctor in theology! 
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“COME UNTO ME.” 

We find in the Methodist Recorder this touch- 
ing bit of autobiography relating to the late 
Prof. Giuseppe Nungio Rosa, Wesleyan min- 
ister in Milan. We are too ignorant in this 
land of the Protestant heroes and heroines of 
modern Italy: 


This precious invitation of Jesus pro- 
duces always on my mind the impression of 
a thrilling touch on the strings of a celes- 
tial harp. This precious invitation of Jesus 
always awakes in my heart the most joyful 
reminiscences of a period in the dead life 
of a man in whom was begun in one mo- 
ment the life real and living. I neither 
trifle nor exaggerate. Let us turn back 
twelve years. Behold him there in the full 
vigor of his manhood, hardly seven lus- 
trums; behold him engulfed in serious polit- 
ical affairs, buried in his study among piles 
of newspapers, books and journals, always 
weary but at the same time joyful amidst 
his confusion, healthy in body and mind, 
respected and feared, rich enough; behold 
him governing an important province by 
the scourge of the pen; behold him skeptic 
and even a cynic, defying the wrath of the 
clergy and every class of people opposed to 
the cause of progress and liberty. This 
man was happy in the world’s happiness. 
He was a doctor in theology, yet he did 
not understand a word of God’s plan of 
salvation and so he believed not. 

He had negotiated with various orders 
in the’ ecclesiastical hierarchy without at- 
taching himself to any of them, and, beyond 
a few ritualistic formulas, knew nothing 
whatever of the work of Christ. However, 
he read the Bible, but merely as a book of 
history. 

One day when he had open beside him 
a large volume, the second part of the Bible, 
containing the prophets and the New Tes- 
tament in Latin, while he was intent on 
seeking a passage in Isaiah for a journal- 
istic controversial work against one of the 
usual disorders of the clergy, he happened 
to read in Matt. 9 the passage which serves 
as my text. Witha smile, I hardly know 


.if satirical or of pity, he Jeft the book open 


and left the house. War had been declared. 
That ‘‘Come unto Me,’ whereas it had 
been understood by him in the opposite 
sense from the true one, now hammered his 
head all that night and all next day. 

In that town (Pesaro) there lived a Flor- 
entine named Giannini, a poor carpenter, 
who was in the habit of explaining the gos- 
pel. Precisely on the day when that heart 
struggle was going on this man came to the 
study of the journalist for the insertion of 
an article. While he was waiting he cast 
his eye on the large open book lying neg- 
lected in a corner, and, as if struck with 
astonishment, exclaimed, ‘‘Ah! you read the 
gospel!”’ 

The editor replied: ‘‘ Yes, I read that: pas- 
sage yesterday,’’ and he pointed to ‘‘ Come 
unto Me,” ‘‘ but as that invitation cannot be 
directed to me I am not interested in it.’’ 
This man lied, burying the tempest in his 
heart under a deluge of sarcasm aud laugh- 
ter. He even tried to make a joke of that 
very passage, saying, ‘‘ You see that it can- 
not say to me ‘Come,’ because I am happy, 
healthy, rich, therefore the call is not forme.”’ 

‘“‘Indeed, it is for you,’’ replied the evan- 
gelical carpenter, ‘‘it is precisely for you, 
because you, in your prosperity, do not 
know your own malady. Meditate well on 
this word ‘ Come,’ and on the words ‘ heavy 
laden,’ and you will see that it is precisely 
you whom Jesus calls.”’ 

Truly apostolic words were these, bring- 
ing to his senses this thoughtless, falsely 
happy man, who lied while laughing and 
who wished to escape from the impulses 
of his own conscience—words which like a 
thunderbolt shook to its foundation the 
whole edifice of vanity and self-love of this 
happy sinner, until it fell in a thousand 
pieces as a glass house under the demolish- 
ing hammer. A poor joiner convinced with 
A. pretended 
sage put to confusion by asimpleton! 

My brethren, we are done with allegory. 
That mafi,was_J. 
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CONVERSATION OORNER. 


me HAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 

& I think I have estab- 
» lished the identity of 
\ our strange old captain, 
h but hope to get further 
f information from across 
fthe water in regard to 
f the Valkyrie part of the 
story before I submit 
the case to you, just as 
——— the authorities at Wash- 
ington are waiting for later news from Hono- 
lulu before Congress and we, the sovereign 
people, can know about the Hawaiian mys- 
tery. Meanwhile, let us take up this week, 
before the year closes, various letters re- 
ceived during the year: 


. .. And while you are at sea alone in that 
boat—no! not alone, for you have the alphabet 
with you, and’so the key to all knowledge—I 
am inclined to ask you a question. But to 
have you understand I must give youa bit of 
personal bistory. I have earned my own liv- 
ing since I was a child. Most of my spare 
time has been spent in reading novels, till my 
mind is like a sieve. I often resolve to break 
up the habit, and keep the resolution till the 
next novel comes within reach. I vowed a 
short time ago that my spare time for the next 
year should nos go to novels. Must one have 
a whole library and spend a lifetime to find out 
things? I wish there had been a Corner when 
I was a child! Respectfully, Priscrnua. 


By this time Priscilla—I do not feel at 
liberty to say whether she lives east or west 
of the Mississippi River—knows the Alpha 
bet’s fate, and also that the bald-headed 
captain and the undersigned are not one 
and the same person. It is worth while to 
haye the old man wrecked to dissipate for- 
ever that impression. Iam much interested 
in the lady’s experience; it was in part my 
own. I had a ‘‘corner’’ when I was a boy, 
and I used to go into it and read all the 
paper-covered novels I could borrow, and the 
‘*continued stories’’ in the Olive Branch, 
Flag of Our Union and similar newspa- 
pers. I do not think they were bad; they 
were nothing but froth. I cannot remem- 
ber the title or contents of a single one, At 
last it occurred to me that I was being 
humbugged, that these stories were made-up 
yarns, which some fellow was spinning out 
of his head, which never happened at all 
and never could happen. That settled it for 
me. I would read something, true and real. 
But I wish I had not hurt my intellectual 
digestion for that year or two by making the 
froth and painted candy my only diet! 

Do not misunderstand me. It would be 
well to read novels occasionally—good ones, 
selecting the best writers, masters in liter- 
ature, like Scott, Thackeray, Hawthorne. 
But nowadays books of history and biogra- 
phy and travel are so written as to be more 
interesting than fiction. The stores and 
libraries are full of them. Notice the book 
review in the Congregationalist, Dec. 7, and 
a recent series of articles in the Home de- 
partment. Just as I was writing the above 
a lady came into my library for whose judg- 
ment I have great respect. She said she 
was reading with her girl Studies in Ameri- 
can History (Heath & Co., $1.12, postpaid 
‘to Cornerers), which names other books to 
be read as they go along. They are read- 
ing now Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho, 
a story of the times of Queen Elizabeth, 
Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis Drake. 


That girl (and her mother) will learn more. 


f om one such book than from a hundred 
' wishy-washy novelettes, 
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West DEnnis, MAss. 
_What do you consider to be the best dic- 
tionary to purchase for use in the home, with 
the price? L. M. 

(Notice the place—Dennis is across Cape 
Cod Bay from Duxbury, where the Val- 
kyrie was found!) That ? is easily answered. 
To ‘‘get the best’’ is to get Webster. I 
wrote the publishers as to the smaller edi 
tions, and they reply: 

The only dictionaries revised since the Inter- 
national was brought out, and hence based 
on that, are the Primary, Common School and 
High School. They can be obtained ci the 


American Book Company, 55 Franklin St., 
Boston. 


Very truly yours, G. & C. Merriam Co. 
The prices of the three above are, respect- 
ively: 48, 72,98 cents.’ Probably the last one 
is ‘“‘the best’’ for the ‘“‘home.’’ I saw at 


Willard Small’s, 24 Franklin Street, the other |. 


day, Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary, pub- 
lished in London and sold at 65 cents. 
That has a fine reputation. (Don’t get the 
cheap reprint.) Every Cornerer who wishes 


~ to get the most out of his reading ought to 


have a good dictionary and a good atlas— 
and refer to them when in doubt as to any 


word or place: 
MALDEN, MAss. 

Dear Sir; Years ago, when a child, I read 
“Todd’s Lectures to Children.’’ They were 
exceedingly interesting and instructive, espe- 
cially the first series. I think it was published 
in 1834. Iam anxious to obtain a copy of it. 

: Yours respectfully, M. w. L. 

Referring to a book list I find that S. E. 
Bridgman & Co., Northampton, Mass., pub- 
lish both series, the price being 75 cents 
each, postpaid. The books had a great run 
both here and abroad. I remember Dr. 
Todd’s telling me a funny story of a little 
girl in England, who had read the book and 
was very anxious to see the author. But 
when she saw him she hid behind her 
mother, exclaiming, ‘‘O, mamma, what an 
ugly man!’’ (Of course you will refer to 
your dictionary for the English meaning of 
that word.) 

A lady in Ohio wishes to know what book 
on Scotch history is best for a boy. Sir 
Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, with- 
out doubt (Ginn & Co., 50 cents). I think 
the boy would be helped by reading with it 
A Summer in Scotland, written years ago by 


. Jacob Abbott, author of the ‘‘ Rollo”? books 


(Harpers), which describes the places and 
people of ‘‘auld Scotia.’’ Excuse me for de- 
voting so much space to books, but if you 
get an additional present at New Year's of a 
valuable book, you won’t mind it, will you? 


ConcorpD, Mass. 
Dear Mr Martin: I read in the Congregation- 
alist that came today [Nov. 23] about the hymn, 
“¢ Jesus loves me, this I know.” Wesing it in 
our Sunday school every Sunday. I did not 
know by whom it was written before, nor did 
I know that the person who wrote it wrote 

‘Say and Seal.” Your friend, THERON D. 


THREE RiveRs, Mass. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: It will interest you to 
know that there is really a “true story hid 
away’’ up here in connection with Miss 
Warner’s hymn, ‘Jesus loves me.” A few 
years ago a little French girl attended our 
Sunday school. She was taken sick, and one 
day as her father sat by her she told him to 
‘look and see the angels.’”’ In a little while 
she sang this hymn, which she had learned in 
the Sunday school, and then passed away. 

Yours truly, R. Cc. N. 


So Miss Warner’s hymn, composed for 
“ Johnny Fax’? gave comfort and faith, 
long years after, to another of Jesus’ ‘‘lit- 
tle ones’’ as she saw ‘‘a vision of angels”’ 
and went away to be with Him! 

Mr. MARTIN. 


. dishes it is invaluable. 
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that everything 
used in making 


Cevelands 


Baking Powder 


is named on the label, 
information not given 
by makers of other 
brands. 

You know what 
you are eating when 
you use Cleveland’s. 


‘Pure & Sure.” 
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c4O- BAKING-POW DERY GAS 


here is no cake like Chocolate Cake, 
and there’s no Chocolate Cake 
like that made with 


Lang’s 
Readymade 
Chocolate 
Icing. 


Price 25 cents per pound can. Sold 

by all Grocers. 
Lang Chocolate Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Finest Cocoa and Chocolate Makers, . 
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EER EXTRACT once appropriately applied 
to scientific and dietetic cookery Will 
ever hold its place in the kitchen of the 
practical housekeeper. Even the most juicy 
roast is benefited by the addition of a tea- 
spoonful of Extract. For stews and all meat 
No less useful is the 
Extract when one needs more than the false 
stimulation of liquor, coffee or tea. . 
Highest award at World’s Fair for ‘*Excel- 
lence in Quality and Flavor.” 
Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘From Ranch to 
Table,’’ sent free on application. 
Sample sent for six cents postage. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 


SO. OMAHA, NEB. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


NEW YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church, 


The most centrally located hotel in the. city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR JAN. 7. Gen. 1: 26-31; 2: 1-3. 
THE FIRST ADAM. 


BY REV. A. BE. DUNNING, D.D. 


The first book in the Bible records what God 
had revealed to men concerning Himself when 
that book was written. It is neither necessary 
nor wise to try to read into that earliest in- 
spired account of the creation all that has 
since been discovered about creation. 

We do not go to the Bible to find materials 
with which to write text-books on astronomy 
or geology. We turn our telescopes to the 
stars. We dig into the earth. We carry on 
physical experiments, make intricate calcula- 
tions, discover natural laws and their opera- 
tion, and then, tracing back their working, 
write, imperfectly as yet, the history of worlds. 

Nature, as truly as the Bible, is God’s book. 
“The invisible things of God since the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being per- 
ceived through the things that are made, even 
lis everlasting power and divinity.” Nature 
in its structure contains the record of its own 
organization, but it requires successive minds 
in ages of time to translate it fully. 

These two principles may safely be relied 
on to guideus in studying the Biblical account 
of the creation: (1) We may expect to find re- 
vealed in the Bible what men need for their 
salvation which they could not find out for 
themselves; (2) We should not expect to find 
revealed in the Bible by anticipation what 
men could find out by their own researches. 
Nature is a vast book, constantly being more 
widely opened. As page after page is turned, 
the story of creation is being discovered. But 
both books, when rightly interpreted, being 
by the same Author, will agree. 

When the first book of the Bible was writ- 
ten, with what inspired men had learned of 
nature they framed language to tell what God 
revealed to them in the creation concerning 
Himself and His relations with men. Nor did 
He give them all that knowledge at once. His 
revelation is progressive. There is still much 
to learn. There may still be much to be re- 
vealed, 

What, then, do we find revealed in this mar- 
velous poem with which the Bible begins? 
First of all,the unity of God. To other peoples 
there seemed to be many gods. Often they 
appeared to struggle with one another in the 
creation and government of the universe. But 
to the Hebrews God was eternal in His exist- 
ence, ‘‘In the beginning, God.’’ And His first 
revelation was the fact that from the begin- 
ning He ruled the universe alone. “ For 
though there be that are called . . . gods many 
and lords many; yet to us there is one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, and we 
unto Him.’’ 

What, then, has God given to man in crea- 
tion ? 

1. Being, in His own image. The creation of 

man was a divine begetting. Human beings 
are God’s children. Evolution has not yet 
been fully defined, but it is so far understood 
that we see in it great and fascinating truth. 
Evolution does not take the place of God; but 
it discovers the secret of God’s mind. H 
oves to see things grow. Through spaces o 
time so vast that we cannot comprehend them, 
under His eyes one form has unfolded into 
another in an ever ascending scale. But He 
crowned creation by breathing into man’s 
nostrils the breath of His own life. Man’s 
body was formed out of the earth and at death 
dissolves again into earth. But every one 
who has the breath of God in him is a creature 
of God, His child, and therefore owes to Him 
supreme love and service. 

2. Power to reproduce his kind. “Be fruit- 
ful and multiply.” Nor is this merely a phys- 
ical gift. Man has power to reproduce the 


what God pronounced it, ‘‘ very good.” 


The Congregationalist 


image of God. Every child coming into the 
world bears the likeness of his heavenly Father 
—with traits and faculties undeveloped, but 
like Him. Man began life with love, marriage 
and a home, an equipment sufficient to make 
human society a divine society. : 

If the first story of creation ends with the 
last verse of this lesson, then the picture it 
presents is not of one man only but of man- 
kind already living in society. ‘‘ God created 
man in His own image, ... male and female 
created He them.’’ Their duty and opportu- 


nity from the beginning have been to repro- 


duce God in multiplied human lives, in human 
society. In the home, in the church, in all 
our contact with our fellowmen, we are deal- 
ing with children of God, who have unmeas- 
ured possibilities of growing into His likeness. 
The teacher, as well as the parent, is a creator. 


If he works after God’s pattern each pupil is ' 


being ‘‘ renewed unto knowledge after the im- 
age of Him that created him,’’ If he aims at 
reconstructing moral character his success is 
a divine creation—‘‘ the new man, which after 
God hath been created in righteousness and 
holiness of truth.’? Every one is sent into the 
world with power to reproduce the likeness 
of God in human society. Only so far-as he 
does this does he fulfill the purpose for which 
he was created. Whoever does this works 
with God. : 

3 Power to use what God has created for man. 
In this chapter we find the. first lesson of 
providence. “And God said, Behold I have 
given you every herb... and every tree.” 
‘‘Have dominion ... over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth.’’ -God made the 
earth to be a home for His children. He gath- 
ered the waters together that they may send 
their ships across them. He made the dry 
land appear and bud and bloom that it might 
bring forth food for them. He stored miner- 
als in the earth’s bosom for their use. He 
peopled land and sea and sky to promote their 
welfare. The earth lays her treasures at our 
feet to testify to the goodness of the Creator. 
“The earth is full of the lovingkindness of 
the Lord.’” 

But when God gave man this power He com- 
manded him to use it. It is our business to 
subdue the earth. Working with nature to no- 
ble ends is serving God. The farmer who pro- 
duces food for man is carrying out God’s pur- 
pose in creation. So are all those workmen 
who subdue nature to man’s use. God set the 
sun in the heavens to rule the day, but not till 
this generation have men so mastered its 
laws of light that they can compel it to paint 
landscapes on canvas. God flashed His light- 
ning over the world while it was yet chaos, 
but only in this generation have men so com- 
prehended its nature that they can harness it 
to their chariots, send it on errands under 
oceans and across continents and by it turn 
night into day. More rapidly in our time than 


ever before the human mind is rising to accept - 


God’s earliest gift, to bave dominion over 
every living thing and over all the forces in 
the earth. We cannot really know God’s uni- 
verse without knowing Him. We cannot know 
Him except by thinking His thoughts and 
doing His will. The kingdom God has given 
us we ourselves must conquer. He has cre- 
ated man with power to rule the world. But 
men can exercise their lordship only by manly 
effort. We canbe kings only by living kingly 
lives. 

4, The Sabbath. God crowned His gift to 
man of creation by so ordering time as to give 
him regularly recurring seasons to see and re- 
joice in God’s presence in the world He has 
made. The universe without God would re- 
turn to chaos, and so would human lives. 
Without moral order the world would not be, 


Sabbath is necessary to moral order in human 
society. Ag such it is an essential part ofjthe 
creation. It is the day for the conscience, 


‘to the list moon and stars. 


The , 
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which is God’s chief trait reproduced in hu- 
man likeness. As He has enriched the earth 
in successive ages, so He has enriched the 
Sabbath by adding to its original meanings of 
rest and holiness, redemption, spiritual wor- 
ship, resurrection, immortality, till the Lord’s 
Day is.as much more precious to renewed 
souls than the earliest Sabbath was to man- 


‘kind as our control over nature is more com- 


plete than was theirs. To put away from the 
Sabbath its sanctity, and the thoughts with 
which God would fill it, would be to treat 
with contempt Himself and His gifts. 

In these verses, then, we have the picture of 
mankind in primeval obedience to God. Man 
bore his Creator’s image, the child’s likeness 
to the Father. Hehad power to reproduce im- 
mortal beings in the same likeness, so to use 
the earth, fitted and furnished by his Father’s 
hands to be his home, as to realize all the di- 
vine possibilities wrapped up in the being of 
men in adivinely appointed social order. His 
life was so arranged in the creation that as 
regularly as the hours for sleep came every 
seventh day the time to pause and draw closer 
to his Father for spiritual refreshment and re- 
newal of power to work out his Father’s glori- 
ous designs. This was the first Adam, the © 
sinless child of God. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOOK. 


Materials for illustrating the lesson: Cut 
from gold paper or white paper a half-moon 
and several five-pointed stars. Also cut from 
newspapers or children’s picture-books differ- 
ent birds and animals, and from seed cata- 
logues or cards many plants and flowers. 
Lastly cut from some illustrated paper the 
figure of a man and woman or of a child. 

Let the children tell you what they saw 
when coming to Sunday school. Make a list 
of objects mentioned, as trees, grass, or snow, 
stones, sunshine, etc, Ask what they see at 
night when the sun has gone down, and add 
Now let them 
notice articles of furniturein theroom. Make 
another list of these things, as tables, chairs, 
pictures and books. These things all declare 
to us their maker. The furniture tells of the 
cabinetmaker; the pictures say, ‘‘ Some artist 
made us’’; and the books, ‘‘Some man wrote 
us.”? What do the moon and stars, and the 
sunshine and all the green, growing things 
tell you? When King David looked up into 
the sky at night he said, ‘“‘The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God.’”? And a poet has 
written these lines: 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 

All things wise and wonderful, 
The dear God made them all. 

Every book you read will tell you that some 
one must have written it. And nature is like 
agreat story-book. On every page God’s name 
is written. And there is another book which 
tells us of God in a way we can all understand. 
(Show a Bible.) This book tells us the way 
God worked in the beginning in making our 
earth. It helps us to understand better what 
the heavens and the stars and sun, and every 
plant and tree have to say of their Maker. 

Open the Bible at Genesis. Give the name 
of the first book, and speak of the meaning of 
the name. Genesis means beginning. Read 
the very first verse. Let the class repeat it 
after you. This tells us that God is the begin- 
ning of all things. Describe the process of 
creation, as given in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis. \ 

Pin on, the board, or on a sheet of black 
cambric, the moon and stars, as the lights are 
mentioned. Put up the animals you have 
found and the representations of plant life, as 


the coming of life upon the earth is described. 


But, last of all, God made man in His own 
image. (Pin up some human figure, cut from 


any picture.) Point to the different pictures 


. 


_ begin to strive. 
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shown and let the class name sun, moon and 
stars, plants, animals and man as parts of 
God’s creation. Now teach the Golden Text. 
Explain how man was created in the image of 
God, because He is able to choose, to think and 
to love. 


Teach the last stanza of the familiar hymn 
mentioned before: 


He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell, 

How good is God our Father, 
Who doeth all things well. 

Show how the cabinetmaker must go to 
God’s forest to get wood for his tables and 
chairs; The bookmaker must go to some 
plant or tree to find materials for his books. 
The artist must get his colors from some plant 
or from some mineral hidden in the earth. 
Everybody has to depend upon God for His 
work. He is the Maker and Giver of all. 

So everything we see ought to lead us to 
find out more about God. We use the mind 
He has given us in the best way when we try 
to praise Him. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Dec. 31-Jan.6, A Look Backward and 
Forward. Ps. 51: 1-17; 91; Rom. 8: 31-39. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


a 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REY. H, A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Jan. 7-13. Beginnings. John 1: 1-17. 

A good part of the trouble of life arises from 
poor beginnings, from half-way work at the 
start. Nearly every child learns this lesson 
for himself or herself by having to do over 
some task set by the parent or the teacher. 
For this reason the wise men and the wise 
books are continually emphasizing the impor- 
tance of beginning right: 


Rightly begin, though thou have time 
But for a line, make that sublime. 


Certain days come to remind us of duty of a 
chance to begin afresh. When we are closing 
one period of time and are entering upon an- 
other, we are led to think of the kind of life 
we want to live in this world. Some of us are 
actually at the beginning of our Christian 
life. More perhaps are some ways on in it, 
but to all New Year’s brings the opportunity 
to begin, as it were, all overagain. What, then, 
are the things that we want to build into our 
Christian lives this year? Reality isone. We 
want a religion that is not a manufactured 
and transient enthusiasm, but one that means 
something to ourselves and others. What- 


ever religious feeling we may lay claim to ‘ 


this year, be it little or great, whatever work 
we may undertake, let us try to make it genu- 
ine, as far as we go. We want earnestness, 
too. God’s world is too strange and wonder- 
ful, God’s work is too momentous and urgent, 
for us to care to live in His world or share in 
His work without appreciating the solemnity 
and greatness of the opportunity of life and 
tho privilege of service. ‘‘ Don’t trifle, be in 
earnest,’’ was the message which Charles 
Simeon’s face spoke constantly to Henry Mar- 
tyn, as it hung above his desk. It is the same 
message that every serious soul utters to us, 


_ the message that shines back as we look into 


the face of our Lord, whose soul was strait- 
ened till His work was accomplished. Cheer- 
fulness is a third thing for which we want to 
Perhaps some of us have 
never thought of that as a duty, but have 
looked upon it purely as a matter of tempera- 
ment. To some extent it is, but it can be ac- 
quired, and with all the lonely, discouraged 


’ souls in the world the Christian owes it to 


Christ to cultivate and display the hopeful, 
cheerful temper of mind. Shall we not also 


build into our Christian lives this year the 


ministering spirit? Thatis the fragrant blos- 
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som through which the Christianity which we 
profess expresses its beauty and fragrance to 
others. 

At the battle of Austerlitz a routed battal- 
ion came flying back in disordered ranks. 
“Ts the battle lost?’ shouted the commander 
of a detachment, just coming on the field. 
‘“Yes,”’ replied a dismayed soldier as he hur- 
ried past. ‘‘This battle may be lost,’’ re- 
sponded the officer, “‘but there is yet time to 
win another,” and summoning his men to 
charge they pressed on to victory. The beau- 
tiful thing about youth is that, however full 
the past has been of failure, there is still 
time to win another battle. It is still in our 
power to make our lives genuine, earnest, 
cheerful and unselfish, It will not be so easy 
ten years, or even one year, hence. 

Parallel verses: Ps. 111: 10; Matt. 5: 23, 24; 
6; 31-33; 2 Cor. 8: 3-5; Phil. 1: 3-6; 2 Thess. 2: 
13; Jas. 3:17; 1 John 4: 19; Rey. 1: 8. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MISSIONARY CONCERT. 


In answer to a question as to the way in 
which the young people’s societies may be in- 
terested in missions, Rev. @. A. Hood of the 
C.C. B. S. offers some valuable suggestions. 
He speaks of a pastor who, in 1892, made a 
specialty of missionary information. He first 
carefully selected the chairman of the mission- 
ary committee, then planned for a missionary 
concert every month, six being assigned to 
the church and six under the charge of the 
Yo PaSu Clerk. 

For the January meeting the chairman of 
the missionary committee had a good speaker, 
attractive music and responsivereadings. He 
presided, keeping the pastor close by in case 
of necessity, and every little detail was so care- 
fully arranged that there were no ‘‘ hitches” 
in the program. In February the pastor and 
church set to work to outdo them, and had a 
good meeting. For March the Christian En- 
deavor committee made early preparations, 
choosing China as their subject. The geogra- 
phy and history were assigned to two high 
school boys, who were associate members, the 
present political condition to a young lawyer, 
the social and religious life, the account of 
our missions, names of Our missionaries and 
incidents of the work to others, allowing only 
six or seven minutes to each. Good maps 
aided in the descriptions. The pastor guided 
them in their study, they roused the expecta- 
tions of the congregation, the church was 
crowded and the minister and deacons after- 
ward said, ‘‘ That’s the right kind of a mis- 
sionary concert.”’ : 

With this central idea of making the Chris- 
tian Endeavorers responsible for half the con- 
certs they succeeded. The program varied; 
sometimes the Junior Endeavor had little ex- 
ercises, sometimes there was a lecture by a 
neighboring pastor, sometimes a paper by a 
member of some other society which had been 
read at a missionary or Christian Endeavor 
convention. In these ways the young people 
learned to love and pray for missions, and 
they gladly contributed on the two cent a 
week plan to help answer their prayers. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


We welcome as an old friend the American 
Board Almanac of Missions for 1894. Few 
realize the amount of painstaking care and 
labor expended in its preparation, although 
its accurate information and valuable sta- 
tistics are duly appreciated by every one who 
has occasion to refer to it. Its covers this 
year are, as usual, neat and pretty. 

' Later news has been received from Raleigh, 
N. C., of the Waldensian colonists in whom the 
A. M. A. has become interested. They met 
with suspicion on the part of the New York 


.immigr#tion officials but through the kindness 
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of Governor Carr of North Carolina, who has 
greatly interested himself in the movement 
and has visited the colony, they were finally 
started on their way South. Upon the arrival 
of the immigrants at their own village of 
Valdese in Burke Co., N. C., there was a 
tender meeting between the new comers and 
the colony that preceded them not quite a 
year agg. A service of prayer and thanks- 
giving added to the impressiveness of the 
occasion. It is expected that a third install- 
ment of colonists will arrive next spring. The 
occupations of these people will be principally 
farming and grape-growing, although there are 
several mechanics among them. The coming 
of these desirable immigrants to North Caro- 
lina may mean a great deal to this and other 
Southern States, for it is said on good authority 
that the best class of Swiss and German immi- 
grants can be easily induced, upon the repre- 
sentations of the Waldenses, to establish 
similar colonies. 


_ The Leitch sisters, who returned to Ceylon 
last summer, were accompanied by Dr. and 
Mrs. Scott of the American Board, who went 
out to take charge of a new medical work at 
Manepy. Since the moment of their arrival in 
Ceylon their services have been in great 
demand. Besides their dispensary patients, 
who numbered 712 during the month of Au- 
gust, Dr. and Mrs. Scott have a dozen or 
more hospital patients, a considerable number 
of office patients and many calls to treat 
women in their homes. They have been for- 
tunate in securing competent Christian as- 
sistants to aid in the evangelistic work among 
the patients. Dr. Scott writes: ‘‘ Weare gain- 
ing the confidence of the people and some of 
the strictest heathen among them, even some 
priests, have intrusted themselves to our 
care.” 

We hear with regret that some of our Mexi- 
can stations are under a cloud of discourage- 
ment. Mr. Case, on account of ill health, has 
been obliged to leave his work at Parral and 
go with his family to California. Mr. Olds 
nas removed from Cosihuiriachic to Parral, ow- 
ing to the severe commercial depression in the 
former place. He reports that but fourteen of - 
the thirty-eight members who had been re- 
ceived into the church remain and only six 
of them were living in-the town. At his 
departure the few faithful ones gathered to- 
gether to observe the Lord’s Supper. . They 
were sad at the departure of their missionary, 
but expressed their gratitude publicly and 
privately for what the mission has done for 
them. 


A recent letter from Japan brings us news 
of the plans of some of our missionaries there. 
Dr. J. C. Berry and family sailed from Kobé 
last month and will not return to Japan for a 
year and a half. Miss M. H. Meyer, another 
valued worker in Japan during the last five 
years, accompanies them. Dr. and Mrs. J. H. 
De Forest, who were expecting to return to 
America in the early winter, have, at the ur- 
gent solicitation of their many friends, decided 
to remain until spring, in order to give needed 
assistance at Kyoto and other places, 


Euphrates College in Harpoot, Turkey, bas 
lost its able and devoted: president, Rev. Dr. 
©. H. Wheeler, who was instrumental in 
laying the foundation of the college and has 
superintended its intellectual and religious 
development from the first. On account of 
increasing physical infirmities Dr. Wheeler 
has been compelled to send in his resignation, 
at the same time, however, nominating as his 
successor Rev. J. L. Barton, whom the trustees 
have duly elected to the presidency. Haying 
had eight years of experience as a missionary 
in Harpoot Mr. Barton is well qualified for 


the position. He is now in this country, but’ 


hopes to return to Turkey next spring to as- 
sume his new duties. He is a graduate of 
Middlebury College and Hartford Seminary. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MEMOIRS OF CHANCELLOR PASQUIER,. 


This eminent Frenchman was a prominent 
figure in France and especially Paris during 
- the time of the first Napoleon. In his later 
life he wrote out a full statement of his per- 
sonal and political reminiscences, of which 
the first volume, edited by his descendant, 
the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier, and trans- 
lated by C. E. Roche, is just out. It covers 
the twenty-one years from 1789 to 1810, the 
period of the Revolution, the Consulate and, 
in part, of the Empire. 
important as a contribution to public knowl- 
edge of the Napoleonic reign and, although 
other’ works of the sort, such as that by 
Madame de Rémusat, have given the world 
much information from the inside about the 
public affairs of the same period, hardly 
any other, so far as we can recall, has 
afforded more concerning political maneu- 
verings and the internal management of the 
government’s affairs. 

The author was of the old régime by birth 
and associations, but accepted the inevitable 
loyally and served Napoleon faithfully, win- 
ning by his fidelity, fearlessness and unwill- 
ingness to demand favors for himself the 
emperor’s confidence, and being appointed 
to several public positions of great impor- 
tance.. He had a number of narrow escapes 
from death during the Revolution and actu- 
ally was imprisoned in the Reign of Terror, 
but passed through at last in safety. He 
was a keen observer and a man of much 
discretion and possessed a large acquaint- 
ance among different classes of the popula- 
tion, including public officials. Moreover, 
it is remarkable how often, by a good fortune 
which is unusual, he happened to witness 
this event or to be present on that or the 
yther occasion which proved to have pos- 
sessed exceptional political and historical 
significance. 

Having served as a councilor in the French 
parliament during the latter part of the 
reign of Louis XVI., he entered Napoleon’s 
Council of State in 1806, in which he re- 
mained for years. Later he was appointed 
Prefect of Police, an office of peculiar 
importance and responsibility at that time, 
which M. Pasquier succeeded not only in 
filling with exceptional ability and dignity 
but in connection with which he reformed 
many abuses. These official positions ena- 
bled him to keep well informed about im- 
portant public events, including many in 
which he had no active participation. For 
example, he discusses at length and affords 
fresh light upon the execution of the Duke 
of Enghien, leaving distinctly the impression 
that it was a treacherous and cruel murder. 
He describes interestingly the convening by 
the emperor of a great Sanhedrin of the 
Jews, its meeting and its declarations about 
the civil and political duties of Jews and 
the organization of Jewish society in France. 
And of course the campaigns of the emperor, 
his divorce and second marriage, his atti- 
tude toward the Pope, and other topics of 
significance all are treated more or less 


at length and always with freshness and 
ability. 


We do not know how many additional - 


volumes this work is to include. But we 
shall await any which may be forthcoming 
with special interest. The editor and trans- 


It is uncommonly’ 
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lator certainly have performed their task ad- 
mirably, and the author’s frank and graphic 
yet dignified and scholarly presentation of 
his ever valuable experiences, observations 
and reflections renders his history or auto- 
biography specially striking and commend- 
able. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.] 
RELIGIOUS. 

Dr. W. M. Taylor is, as he well deserves 
to be, one of the most generally known and 
honored preachers in the United States. He 
knows how to interpret and apply the truth 
of God to human needs with a freshness, 
a vitality and a tenderness which render 
his discourses as impressive as they are 
eagerly heard. Dr. Taylor has been unable 
to preach for some time past, but he has 
done a welcome service by continuing his 
ministry through the preparation of an- 
other volume of his sermons for the press. 
It is called The Boy Jesus and Other Sermons 
[A. C. Armstrong & Co. $1.75] and it in- 
cludes twenty-three discourses, all of which, 
we understand, have been used in his regu- 
lar pulpit work. They are of much more 
than temporary value.——Here is another 
volume of sermons, or, perhaps we should 
say, of spiritual talks, for they are short, 
simple and almost conversational. They are 
by J. Rendel Harris and the book which they 
form is called Memoranda Sacra [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.25]. They deal help- 
fully with many great and ever present re- 
ligious problems and are full of sympathy 
and encouragement, 

A doubly significant volume of spiritual 
suggestion and help is: the new issue of 
Christ Mystical or The Blessed Union oy 
Christ and His Members [A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. $1.25]. It is the work of Dr. Joseph 
Hall, Bishop of Norwich, Eng., so long ago 
as 1654 and this edition is reprinted from 
the copy owned and loved by the late Gen- 
eral Gordon—‘‘ Chinese’? Gordon—and given 
by him to his friend, Rev. H. C. Wilson, who 
has written a short introduction about Gen- 
eral Gordon’s theological belief. It repro- 
duces the marginal marks made by General 
Gordon in his copy, and his consecrated in- 
dividuality actually seems to pervade its 
pages. It is well suited in itself to aid a 
sincere, intelligent Christign growth and it 
will find a warm welcome in apite of its an- 
cient form. 

The late Mr. Spurgeon’s publicatigns will 
continue long in demand and such a book 
as his Complete in Christ and Love's Logic 
[A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 50 cents] is ex- 
cellently adapted to supply a never ceasing 
desire for devotional reading. It is a prac- 
tical presentation of vital spiritual truths 
and is issued in a convenient and attractive 
form.——Another volume of the same sort 
and one very widely known throughout 
Christendom is the Countess de Gasparin’s 
The Near and the Heavenly Horizons [A. D. 

Randolph & Co. $1.00]. It is at once a 
siterary production of conspicuous merit and 
an aid to the development of spirituality the 
usefulness of which multitudes have proved. 
It is in the thirty-fourth thousand already. 
Messrs. Randolph & Co. have issued this 
edition in a beautiful style. 

There is solid merit in The Reasonable 
Christ [Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.25], by G. 
E. Merrill, whose purpose is to show that 
the Christ of the gospels satisfies the rea- 
sonas truly asthe heart. It is offered rather 
as a supplement to faith and an aid to be- 
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lievers than as a means of awakening faith - 
in unbelievers, but we regard it as likely to 
do good service in the latter direction also. 
It is calm, temperate, simple and plain 
throughout. Anybody can understand it 
and everybody will be benefited by it. It 
will prove a good book in the Sunday school 
library for the use of the older members of 
the school.— Stephen Remare [E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 75 cents], by James Adderley, is 
a short story in form but we classify it here 
because of its intensely religious spirit. It 
tells of a young clergyman of the Church 
of England who undertook to follow Jesus 
Christ by giving up all for Him as literally 
as possible. The story does not differ much 
from the record which might now be writ- 
ten of many other workers among the poor 
who go out from the various Houses and 


‘Settlements such as that which Stephen Re- 


maix established. It also ought to have 
been continued further in order to do what 
the author at first seems to haye in mind. 
But it is complete as it is as a picture of a 
heroic, holy life and it is thrilling and in- 
spiring. We predict, and wish, for it a wide 
reading and a lasting influence.——We are 
glad to announce a new edition of Prof. - 
C. M. Mead’s valuable Stone Lectures at 
Princeton, Supernatural Revelation [A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.75], which we noticed 
at length upon the first appearance of the 
work in 1889. A few minor corrections have 
been made for this issue but it is essentially 
identical with the first. 
STORIES. 

Evelyn Everett-Green is nearly as prolific a 
writer as Mr. Henty himself, and her stories 
all have a genuine glow of interest and a 
healthful influence of more than one sort. 
Another book by her is Tom Heron of Sax 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50]. It deals 
with the times of Whitefield’s preaching in 


‘England and the impression made upon dif- 


ferent types of Church of England people, 
and several romances are intertwined with: 
the main narrative. It is historically in- 
forming as well as generally agreeable. 
From the same facile pen and the same pub- 
lishing house also comes Namesakes [$1.50], 
a tale of sin, suffering, penitence and par- 
don, yet sweet and wholesome, full of inter- 
est and by no means gloomy. The actors 
are people of today and the plot is worked 
out naturally. The author has done excel- 
lent work and the reader will enjoy the 
book and receive ennobling impulses from 
its teachings. 

The author of Laddie—we cannot deter- 
mine whether vanity or modesty probably: 
prompts a writer to pose as “the author 
of’ this or that—has written another book, 
Pomona [Roberts Bros. $1.00]. It is so 
improbable in some respects that it may be 
based upon facts, which often are “stranger 
than fiction.” It is somewhat sad and the 
sadness is relieved only by inference. Yet 
it is a sweet and charming story on the 
whole and its girl characters are. finely 
drawn.—The same author has written 
For the Fourth Time of Asking [Roberts 
Bros. 50 cents], which is short, simple and 
pathetic and comes out all right in the end. 

There is some excellent work in the por- 
trayal of the characters in A Hillside Parish 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00], by S. B. Dod, 


_ and the rural life is described with. ‘intelli- 
_gent appreciation. The story is bright. and 


entertaining as well as elevating and whole- 


’ 
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somely suggestive. We like it exceedingly. 
—The Strange Adventures of a House- Boat 
[Harper & Bros. 80 cents] is the last thus 


far in the new and convenient edition of 


William Black’s stories, and this one always 
has had an unusually long list of admirers, 
we believe.——It is a beautiful picture of 
country life and an equally beautiful one of 
the loving service of a childless woman 
toward an adopted child and of the answer 
of her prayers after seeming disappointment 
which A Spinster’s Leaflets [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25] affords and the little volume is 
printed, bound and illustrated in fine taste. 
Its success is certain. 

How a Russian Nihilist may be a noble 
and lovely girl, may be arrested, condemned 
and sentenced to Siberia for no crime, may be 
compelled to undergo fatigues, privations, 
insults and almost every agony short of death 
itself, may be rescued by an American lover, 
carried off triumphantly through the midst 
of pursuers and perils, and brought toa 
new home of safety and peace in the United 
States—all this is narrated in Walter Kenne- 
dy’s story, In the Dwellings of Silence [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00], which, exciting though 
it is, is not a cheaply sensational novel but 
a carefully and commendably written book, 
well worth reading.——Miss Amanda M. 
Douglas has followed her Sherburne House 
by ‘Lyndell Sherburne [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50] in which the fortunes of the heroine 
of the former book are followed out for two 
or three years. At the same rate of prog- 
ress it will require one or two more volumes 
to get her married, and throughout this 
book the reader would suppose her to be 
grown up were there not an occasional state- 
ment of her actual age, or something equiv- 
alent. The whole tribe of relatives appear 
daily with additions and the reader is some 
time sorting and classifying them. The 
story is an odd mixture of the old-fashioned 
and the modern styles of writing. Yet we 


are glad to add that it has force and charm > 


enough to make one slow to lay it aside and 


hopeful of a sequel. 


Jean Ingelow certainly is not at her best 
in A Motto Changed [Harper & Bros. $1.00] 
and one wonders a little that a bright girl 
should be won by such an uninteresting 
hero, even though he did show coolness 
dnd daring in an hour of peril for her sake, 
and suffer lasting injuries also. The point 
of the story, if it have any, seems to be that 
a young man may expect to win a girl by 
tiring her out, and that she actually may 
“have to marry him in order to get rid of 
him.”’ In this case it is not quite so bad 
as that but the idea of matrimony advanced 
seems more characteristically English in its 
businesslike quality than we Americans are 
accustomed to. Nemo or The Wonderful 
Door [Fleming H, Revell Co, $1.00], by Mrs. 
O. F. Walton, is a Sunday school story in 
which mystery and piety balance each other 


‘throughout, the mystery being conveniently 


cleared up by the revelation of certain for- 
tunate but certainly highly unlikely facts, 
and the piety finding its fruit and reward 
in one or two conversions. We must char- 


. acterize the story as crude, yet there is 


much of simple pathos in it and many un- 
doubtedly will enjoy and be helped by it. 
The name of H. D. Lowry is not yet fa- 
miliar to American readers among those of 
authors of short stories. But if the twenty 
and more tales in his volume, Prisoners of 
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the Earth and Other Stories [Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.00] are fair examples of his work, 
he soon will be well known. His stories 
have to do with the homely life of a Welsh 
mining region. Evidently he knows it well 
and its habits and eccentricities, its toils 
and its recreations, its sins, sorrows, super- 
stitions and fears are his material which he 
has used ina bold and telling fashion. They 
are somber tales, for the most part, but 
powerful.— There is some justification for 
noticing Mr. J. K. Jerome’s Novel Notes 
[Henry Holt & Co, $1.25] among stories, 
because, being a rambling account of efforts 
to agree upon the plan of a novel, it is itself 
a species of story. A little—a very little 
indeed—of it at a time is all which we find 
enjoyable. It is laughable here and there 
but it seldom takes deep hold of the sense 
of fun. 
haps to smile amiably over it again at some 
future time. To read it straight through 
would be fatiguing. This is the way in 
which the book strikes us. In common fair- 
ness, however, we must add that there are 
people who consider such a book as this and 
as the same author’s former productions to 
be the most convulsing examples of modern 
drollery and wit, and who not only can read 
such a book through but chuckle and shout 
over it page by page. Which proves, per- 
haps, that Mr. Jerome is an exceedingly 
funny writer, and perhaps only that we are 
not all made alike. 

_ It is an attractive love story which Ange- 
lina Teal has written in The Rose of Love 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00] and it also con- 
tains instructive suggestions about the in- 
heritance of insanity. The story ranks 
easily among the better written and more 
entertaining novels of the season. Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty’s Parables from Nature [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50] is an old favorite 
with young people and its two handsome 
volumes with their delicate and appropriate 
desigus will continue to impress moral truths 
and lofty sentiments with naturalness and 
power. 


POETICAL, 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have 
done well in publishing a volume of the 
Poems [$1,25] of the late Dr. T. W. Parsons. 
It will be treasured by all lovers of poetry 


of the highest quality. Dr.-Parsons cared 


little for mere popularity and apparently 
composed more for the love of writing and 
with the aim to add something to the most 
thoughtful and inspiring poetical literature 
than for the public approval of his own 
times. He was a most fastidious and severe 
critic of his owh work and, although many 
of his poems have been published, including 
one or two volumes, he avoided rather than 
sought for fame. But the range, depth and 
vitality of his thinking and the ease ang 
vigor of his style place him easily among 
the poets whose reputation remains and in- 
creases after they die and posterity doubt- 
less will give him recognition among the 
superior poets of the closing generation. 
This volume does not include all of his 
poetry by any means but is a collection of 
well selected examples of his work. 

Dr. Parsons was specially interested in 
Dante’s Divine Comedy [Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50] and translated a considerable 
part of it into English—almost the whole of 
the Purgatory and a little of the Paradise. 
Fragmentary though this translation is, its 


One prefers to lay it aside, per-, 
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excellence is so great that Prof. OC. E. Nor 
ton says of it: ‘‘So far as his work has gone, 
I believe that it is safe to assert that as a 
rhymed version in English of the Divine 
Comedy it has no superior.’ Dr. Parsons 
adopted verse of five feet with alternate 
rhymes and did not attempt precise literal- 
ness, and Professor Norton holds that al- 
though neither the style nor the tone are 
Dante’s own, the translation is remarkable 
for ease and beauty. Miss Louise I. Guiney 
has supplied a memorial sketch of Dr, Par- 
sons and Professor Norton a preface. 

There is true and deep feeling in May 


_ Riley Smith’s book, Sometime and Other 


Poems [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.25], 
and a graceful mastery of many pleasant 
modes of versification also is evident. Some 
poems are religious, some are inspired by 
nature, others are the suggestions of special 
occasions, and one and all are instinct with 
sincere and healthful aspiration. We com- 
mend the book heartily.——Mr. C. H. Cran- 
dall’s Wayside Music [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.25], a book of lyrics, songs and sonnets, 
also contains good work which does not 
reveal the loftiest inspiration yet is credita- 
ble to the writer and enjoyable by. the 
reader. The quality is uneven, but the best 
poems are well worth re-reading. Un- 
evenness in respect to quality is somewhat 
more noticeable in Mr. R. B. Hale’s Elsie 
and Other Poems [R. B. Hale & Co. $1.00], 
but it is equally true that his poems possess 
a simplicity and a spirit which are very 
pleasing, while some of them, such as 
Mother’s Love, exhibit a tenderness which 
appeals irresistibly to the reader. The 
volume is printed and bound very taste- 
fully.— Under the Nursery Lamp [A. D. F., 
Randolph & Co. $1.50] is a coHection of 
songs about children. The selections are 
choice and the book is issued prettily. 
Mothers will like it and much of it will 
delight the children themselves. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is difficult to express the admiration 


_which one feels for the exquisite publica- 


tion, French Illustrators, by Louis Morin, 
with preface by Jules Claretie, which Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have just issued. 
We regret not to have received it in time to 
commend it to those looking for Christmas 
gifts of its sort. It is in five parts and it 
describes a large number of representative 
artists who do illustrative work, not in crit- 
icism but rather by way of pleasant intro- 
duction, yet not without some characteriza- 
tion. The text is in the form of a tour 
from studio to studio and is at once enter> 
taining and instructive. The illustrations, 
however, form the chief attraction of the 
work, as is evidently purposed. ‘There are 
fifteen full-page plates, some in colors, 
some photogravures, and the others either 
heliotypes, etchings or India proofs. There 
also are probably a hundred minor pictures 
of all sorts, the portraits of artists or speci- 
mens of their skill. They illustrate a large 
variety in respect to both subject and treat- 
ment but one and all are masterly in con- 
ception and execution and remarkable ex- 
amples of strong and even brilliant work. 


‘Many are serious and some are caricatures. 


They represent many phases of life, its sor- 
rows, joys, occupations, and even its com- 
monplaces and some are fanciful. All are 
strikingly beautiful, and the publication— 
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we have not been informed of the price but 
it must be ten or fifteen dollars—is one of 
the most tempting, especially to all who 
have enough knowledge of art to appreciate 
such work, of this.or many additional past 
years. 

Anotber handsome and richly rewarding 
volume about art is The Masters and Mas- 
terpieces of Engraving [UWarper & Bros. 
$10.00], by W. O. Chapin. Itisa thorough 
and comprehensive study of the art of en- 
graving, not too scholarly for general read- 
ing yet learned and instructive in the best 
sense. Successive chapters discuss the en- 
gravers and their work in separate coun- 
tries, chiefly, of course, European. There 
also are many reproductions of the engrav- 
ings of different periods so that one can study 
the progress of the art not only in a narra- 
tive but also in a pictorial form. Probably 
those who can enter into the subject as fully 
as the author does are few in number, but 
there is sufficient intelligent appreciation of 
such art and of so superior an account and 
demonstration of ‘it to insure the book a 
hearty welcome. It is a credit to author, 
artists and publishers. 

The third volume of the new and illus- 
trated edition of the late J. R. Green’s Short 
History of the English People [Harper & 
Bros. $5.00] adds force to our conviction of 
the remarkable value of the work, Ewery- 
body who knows anything about English 
history knows that this Short History is in 
many respects superior to any other work 
of the sort. But its inherent excellences 
have been supplemented and intensified by 
the insertion into this new edition of scores, 
not to say hundreds, of striking, rare and 
often unique pictures obtained from sources 
inaccessible to the ordinary writer and 
gathered and used with expert antiquarian 
knowledge and taste. For example the 
frontispiece is the earliest genuine full view 
of old London Bridge, taken about 1600, ob- 
tained for insertion here from a unique 
drawing in Pepys’s Collection in Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, and reproduced from a 
photo-chromo-lithograph made for the New 
Shakespeare Society in 1881. The pictures 


add incaleulably to the interest and value of ° 


the work, and its editors, Mrs. Green and 
Miss Kate Norgate, are to be congratulated 
on the success of their undertaking. 

Dr. William Wright’s volume, The Brontés 
in Ireland or Facts Stranger than Fiction 
[D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], has been fore- 
shadowed by more or less which has been 
printed within recent years, something of 
which we seem to recognize in these pages. 
But it is a conrplete and graphic recital of a 
picturesque and largely unique family his- 
tory, full of interest in itself and doubly so 
because of the literary fame attained, and 
only in the teeth of grim difficulties, by cer- 
tain members of thefamily. There are illus- 
trations and the book is issued handsomely. 
——Horace Walpole [Dodd, Mead & Co. 


$2.00], by Austin Dobson, is a charming 


biography, discriminating, spirited, possess- 
ing a specially tempting flavor due to author 
not less than subject, illustrated with a num- 
ber of portraits of eminent persons, and in 
"every way a most attractive holiday book, 
A valuable appendix mentions the books 
printed at the Strawberry Hill press, except 
certain title-pages, labels and verses. In 
literary circles the book will be a favorite, 


Mr. C. A, Platt’s recent series of articles 
@ 
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in Harper’s now-are out in a beautiful holi- 
day volume, Italian . Gardens {Harper & 
Bros. $5.00], in which some twenty of the 
finest, most characteristic’ or most note- 
worthy historically among the gardens of 
Italy are described and illustrated. Thus 
the grounds of the Villa Borghese, the 
Quirinal gardens, the Colonna gardens, the 
Boboli gardens, and those of the Villa Medici, 
Villa d’Este, Villa Aldobrandini, ete., are 
described with special reference to their 
distinctive features as well as in such a way 
as to give the reader a good understanding 
of the old-time manner of laying out, orna- 
menting and enjoying a garden. The Ital- 
ians perhaps have shown a more nearly 
unique taste in gardening than any other 
nation, and it is worth while to have some 
of its peculiarities explained in this way. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eggleston Seelye’s Story 
of Washington [D. Appleton & Co. $1.75] 
has for its aim to tell the truth about Wash- 
ington, uninfluenced either by the spirit of 
reckless adulation which some have ex- 
hibited or by the iconoclastic mood which 
has controlled others. It is her belief that 
the real Washington, so far as he can be 
revealed, can afford to have the truth about 
him told. She therefore has written a care- 
fully discriminating book and it leaves 
Washington about as unique and admirable 
as ever. It isa useful work well performed. 
There are more than a hundred illustra- 
tions, by Allegra Eggleston, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston has supplied the intro- 
duction. The author of How to Be Happy 
though Married and several other books has 
written a volume of wise advice to young men 
called In the Sunny Days of Youth [Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25]. It is eminently 
readable and abounds in anecdotes. It is 
more likely to be enjoyed than most books 
of the sort and the skill with which the 
ethical element is rendered more attractive 
by illustration does not hide or diminish 
the power of the book to do good. 


NOTES. 


—— Miss Mary E. Wilkins is to begin a new 
novel in Harper’s Weekly. . 


The Harpers have issued a third index 
to Harper’s Monthly. The second was issued 
in 1886. 


—— The forthcoming Book of the Author’s 
Club contains twenty-seven thousand auto- 
graphs. 


—— The current report that Mr. W. M. Gris 
wold is preparing an index to American liter- 
ary periodicals is contradicted by authority. 


—— Mr. Clifton Johnson’s delightful book, 
The Country School, does not cost $2.00, as our 
types inadvertently put it the other day, bu 
$2.50. 


— Prof. Goldwin Smith will write a sec- 
ond volume to follow that in which he has out- 
lined so well a large portion of the history of 
the United States. 


—— The Century Company’s fine exhibit at 
the Chicago Exposition is on view in their 
New York office whére it is to be kept as a 
permanent feature. 


—— General Lew Wallace, author of Ben 
Hur and The Prince of India, is at work upon 
a new novel but refuses to give any further 


-information about the matter. 


—— Mr. G. W. Cable has been taking a long 
rest from novel writing, so far as appears, 
but now is announced as having a new story 
ready to begin in Seribner’s next month. 
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—— Ib is a long time, we believe, since; Lip- . 
pincott’s Magazine has printed serial stories. 
It has been giving its readers complete novels 
and short stories hut now is to publish a serial 
by Gilbert Parker. < 


—— The General Theological Seminary in | 
New York has secured the collection of Bibles 
made by Dr. Copinger, professor of law in 
Victoria University. It contains 543 Bibles 
and is stated to be the largest in the world, 


The report of the Minet Public Library 
in South East London coutains some signifi- 
cant statements based upon its records of 
which one is to the effect that, although this 
hbrary is situated in the very midst of the 
working classes and notwithstanding the 
prominence of labor questions and other eco-' 
nomic subjects during recent years, works 
bearing upou them are almost wholly neg- 
lected by those who draw books from this 
library. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. ~ : 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC 
MOVEMENT. By W. L. Phelps, Ph.D. _ pp. 192. 


$1.10. 
THE THOUGHTS OF MARCUS AURELIUS. Edited by 
Edwin Ginn. pp. 213. $1.30. 
VERGIL’S ANEID. Book VIII. Edited by John Tet- 
low, D.Sc. pp.191. 50 cents. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 
COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC. By G. E. At- 
wood. PartsI.and Il. pp. 200 and 382. 45 cents 
and 85 cents. 
Houghton, Mittin & Co. 
LONGFELLOW’S COMPLETE 
Cambridge Edition. pp. 689. 
Koberts Brothers. Boston. 
ALLEGRETTO. By Gertrude Hall. pp. 112. $1.00. 
George H. Ellis. Boston. 
SERMONS FOR THE CHURCH. By Rey. CG. D. Brad- 
lee, D.D. pp. 275. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Boston. 


POETICAL WORKS. 


Boston. 


SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF WILLIAM B. Rus- 


SELL. Edited by C. T. Russell, Jr. pp. 469. $2.50. 


Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston. 
REPORT ON THE STATISTICS OF LABOR: 1892. pp. 
440. : 


Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
REALITY vs. ROMANCE IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRIOA. 
By James Johnston, M.D. pp. 353. $5.00. 
THOMAS BIRCH, FREEMAN. By John Milum, F.R. 
G.S. pp.160. 75 cents. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE FOR 1892 AND 1893. Four 


vols. 
Macmitlan & Co. New York. 
ROMANCD OF THE INSECT WORLD. By L. N. Baden- 
och. pp. 341. $1.25. 
American Tract Society. New York. 
By Mary L. G. Petrie, 
B.A. pp. 338. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 
Two GERMAN GIANTS: FREDERIO THE GREAT 
AND BISMARCK. By John Lord, LL.D. pp. 173. 


$1.00. 
Brentano’s. New York. 
THE THIRD ALARM. By J.L. Ford. pp. 388. $1.00. 


J. B. Lippincott. Philadelphia. ; 
PAYNTON JACKS, GENTLEMAN. By Marian Bower. 
pp. 315. $1.00. 


American Baptist Br ac! Society. Philadel- 

phia. + 

THE PENTATEUCH. By Rey. A. J. Rowland, D.D. 
pp. 96. 50 cents. 


George W. Jacobs & Co. Philadelphia. 
Mk. Kris KRINGLE. By S. Weir Mitchell, LL.D. 
pp. 49. 50 cents. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 
THE REDEMPTION OF THE BRAHMAN. By Richard 
Garbe. pp. 82. 75 cents. 


; A. C. MeClurg & Co. Chicago. 
RussiIA AND TURKEY IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. pp. 413. $2.50. 


PAPER COVERS, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A FABLE FOR CRITICS. 
pp. 101. 30 cents. 


Mass. Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston. 
A TENEMENT HOUSE CENSUS OF BosTON. By H. G. 
Wadlin. pp. 440. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
THE RECIPE FOR DiaAmonps. By C. J. Cuteliffe 
Hlyne. pp. 241. 50 cents. 
The International News Co. 
“ Ror My Own SAKR.” 
258. 50 cents. 


Boston. 
By James Russell Lowell. 


New York. 
By Marie Bernhard. pp. 
MAGAZINES. 


November. PORTFOLIO. 


December. PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED RE- 
VIEW.—LAWS OF LirE.—ScHOOL REVIEW.—As- 
TRONOMY AND ASTRO-PHYSICS.—ART JOURNAL.— 
SILVER CROSS.—NINETEENTH CENTURY.—HART- 
FORD SEMINARY.RECORD.—MUSIO REVIEW.—CAL- 
IFORNIAN REVIEW.—CURRENT TOPICS.—KINDER- 
GARTEN NEWS.—FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. ; 

January. QUIVER.—PRANK LESLIn’S.—SCRIBNER’S. 
—POPULAR SCIENCE. | : aR 


. 
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News from the Churches 


BOSTON CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 

The celebration last Thursday evening of 
Forefathers’ Day was similar in externals and 
in spirit to previous occasions of the same sort. 
The floor of Music Hall presented its custom- 
ary appearance as the members of the club 
with their lady friends ranged themselves at 
the ten long tables. Perhaps out of deference 
to the hard times the floral decorations were 
not quite as elaborate as heretofore. However 
faint this indirect allusion to the existing in- 
dustrial depression, it was the only intimation 
forthcoming during the evening’s exercises. 

It was a happy, practical recognition of the 
democratic idea for which the Pilgrims stood 
to invite Mr. Sydney Woodward, a black man, 
to fulfill an important part of the musical pro- 
gram. Hehas been for some time the accepta- 
ble tenor singer at the Second Church in Dor- 
chester, and his admirable rendering of several 
songs was greatly enjoyed. 

Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., president of the 
club, in introducing the invited guests, spoke 
briefly. He gallantly championed the cause 
of the Foremothers, who, he thought, had not 
been sufficiently eulogized. 
the grateful attention of all the ladies present, 
Dr. Little proceeded to question the justice of 
Charles Francis Adams’s estimate of the Pil- 
grims, as embodied in his recent volume. Dr. 
Little preferred to stand with another Adams 
and with Mark Hopkins in their warmer ap- 
preciation of the settlers of Massachusetts. 

The hearty greeting extended Lieut.-Gov. 
Roger Wolcott testified to the esteem in which 
he is held by our Congregational people, and 
many in the audience echoed the hope ex- 
pressed by Dr. Little that in due time he may 
become the chief magistrate of the State. The 
point of his short address was that we should 
emulate the Forefathers in their combination 
of strength and beauty. 

Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Worcester took for his 
theme The Principles and Spirit of Puritanism 
Perennial, his line of thought being that, while 
the principles endure, the application of them 
must vary according to changed conditions. 
The Puritan of today is the man who is loyal 
to duty, to conscience and to truth. He al- 
luded, complimentarily, to Dr. Parkhurst’s 
erusade in New York and to other indications 
of a healthy quickening of public sentiment 
in the direction of municipal reform, 

Almost everybody remained to hear the 
last speaker, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, who 
spoke with his wonted eloquence. He took 
the position that no country could claim an 
exclusive monopoly of the honor of originat- 
ing the Puritan movement. It was a simul- 
taneous uprising throughout Europe. Its 
genius was the thought that, under God, 
every man shall be his own master. Such 
a conception of humanity implies general 
intelligence and a high degree of moral 
character. Hence the spelling-book and the 
Bible go hand in hand. Dr. Behrends was 
optimistic in his outlook for this nation, 
Adverting to the recent elections in New York 
and Brooklyn, he said that the people now 
areused to their duty meant to push their 
cause until every man who uses intimidation 
or practices fraud shall find bis proper place 
behind the bars of Sing Sing. There was a 
great burst of applause when he said, ‘‘ The 
stars and stripes shall never be used to bolster 
up any sickly monarchy under heaven.” 
Among his closing words were these: “I be- 
lieve in the persistence of national types. 
The Mayflower will remain the Mayflower 
ever. The republic will see to it that its in- 


dustries are not closed. It has upheld its 
honesty by refusing to stamp its currency , 


with a lie. It will wrench itself away from 
all foreign dictation, and in doing all that it 
will be but the enlargement of the Plymouth 
Colony—it will be the Mayflower until it dies.” 


Having thus won | 
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AN EVANGELISTIC CHURCH. 


There are few better examples around Bos- 
ton of the working church than the First in 


Everett, of which Rey. BE. T. Pitts has been 


pastor for four years. One who spends a Sun- 
day there, or even but a portion of a Sunday, 
or who drops into a midweek meeting, feels at 
once the earnestness and activity of the mem- 
bership. The church is distinctively evangel- 
istic, keeping before itself constantly the aim 
of bringing men and women into the Chris- 
tian life. The preaching is largely of this 
stamp and is re-enforced by a great deal of per- 
sonal work, The young men are organized 
into a Brotherhood of Andrew and Phillip, 
which renders efficient aid in many ways. 
Great reliance has been placed upon the after 
meeting, which is held every Sunday evening 
in the year. The Sunday evening congrega- 
tions proper fill the edifice sometimes to over- 
flowing, being made up chiefly of young per- 
sons and of those in middle life. There are 
few more attentive and inspiring congregations 
anywhere in this region. The Sunday school 
has grown remarkably during the year, and 
the same advance is noticeable in all the other 
departments of the church life. 

The almost unparalleled growth of Everett 
during the last four years, its population hav- 
ing advanced from 9,000 to nearly 18,000, has 
doubtless aided the church in bringing in de- 
sirable material for membership and in fur- 
nishing a field for workers. The new comers 
belong mainly to the middle classes, who find 
Everett accessible to the city and areasonably 
cheap place in which to live. It has, more- 
over, an excellent record as a probibition city, 
and some of the most fearless champions of 
no license are leading members of the First 
Church, The recently elected mayor, Mr. 
Francis Bachelder, has long been at the front 
in many Christian enterprises. 

Mr. Pitts and his people haye succeeded 
without the aid of evangelists in maintaining 
from week to week and month to month a re- 
vival atmosphere. The membership long ago 
passed the 300 mark. The pastor has the 
names of over 200 persons who have signified 
publicly their desire to be Christians. They 
include persons who, on the street, would be 
called “hard tickets.”? The thorough con- 
version of such and their falling into line 
as Christian workers are some of the most 
gratifying fruits of the labors and prayers of 
this consecrated membership, led by a man 
who is peculiarly adapted to the field. 


PROSPEROUS BROOKLYN 
CHURCHES. 

Several churches have been holding their 
annual meetings at which the year’s work is 
summarized. Tompkins Avenue, Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, D. D., and Rev. T. R. Bridges, 
pastors, reports membership of 1,895, net gain 
for the year, 132; Sunday school enrollment 
at home church, 1,685, and at branch school, 
2,097; benevolent contributions, $31,836, of 
which $20,071 was regular church benevolence, 
$2,508 from the two Sunday schools, $1,402 for 
the Meredith free kindergarten, $2,078 from - 
the women’s missionary societies, $2,048 from 
the King’s Daughters, the remainder coming 
from various other organizations in the church, 
Besides the usual adjuncts of amodern church* 
are a cooking school, an.employment bureau, 
a fresh air fund and a White Cross Legion. 

Plymouth Church, Rey. Messrs. Lyman Ab- 
bott, D.D., H. 8. Bliss,,R. H. Bosworth, H. 
Porter, E. C. Sedwick, pastors, reports 1,813 
members, of whom seventy-two were added 
this year; a total income, including $18,000 
from pew rents, of $36,156. A revised edition 
of the Plymouth Hymnal has been introduced. 
Beside the regular work done at the home 
church and the two branches, Bethel and 
Mayflower, are a kindergarten, a union ath- 
letic club, three working girls’ clubs, penny 
provident fund, fresh air work, lodging house 


‘at the close of the year. 
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work, hospital choir, work for sailors and 
reading-roou. . 

Central Church, Rev. A.J. F. Behrends, pas- 
tor, Rey. Charles Herald, pastor of Bethesda: 
Branch, reports 1,867 members, 117 baving been: 
received during the year, a Sunday school 
enrollment of 1,104 at the home church and 
1,394 at the Bethesda Branch, and an aver- 
age attendance of forty-one in the Chinese 
school. The contributions of the three schools 
amounted to $4,304, including $141 from the 
Chinese department. The Y.P.S.C. E., with 
a membership of 129 and an average attend- 
ance of ninety, the Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, with 161 members, the Women’s 
Benevolent Society, with 140 members, and the 
Zenana Band, with eighty-three members, to-. 
gether contributed $3,257. The benevolent 
contributions of the church amounted to $21,- 
009, of which $3,971 went to foreign and $17,- 
038 to home missions. 

The Lee Avenue Church, Rey. J. B. Clark, 
pastor, reports a substantial financial balance 
The Outing Club, a 
band of young men under the pastor’s leader- 
ship, rents a pew in the church which is set 
apart for young men. The benevolent contri- 
butions, especially for home missions, have 
been greatly increased this year. 

The New England Church, Rey. Alexander 
Lewis, has received a severe blow in the par- 
tial destruction of its house of worship by fire. 
The heating apparatus has been considered 
unsatisfactory and it is supposed that from it 
in some way the fire caught the Christmas 
decorations. The loss will amount to about 
$15,000. The building was erectéd in 1853, 
and in 1886 was remodeled and many improve- 
ments added at great expense. Last summer 
the Sunday school room was refrescoed and 
changes were made adding to the conven- 
iences. It will be a hard blow to bear. Over 
125 have been added to the membership during 
the past two years, the growth of the Sunday 
school had necessitated the formation of four 
new classes this fall, systematic benevolence 
has been developed, a helpful monthly news- 
paper is published in the interests of the 
church and a grand winter’s work was antici- 
pated. Neither church nor pastor is easily 
discouraged, and no time will be lost in mak- 
ing and executing the best possible plans. 

Pilgrim Chapel, branch of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, celebrated the fifteenth anniversary 
of the dedication of its present building and 
the forty-seventh of its existence with appro- 


priate services and large congregations. 
There were 1,186 present at Sunday school. 
ADRIAN. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

The new edifice in which Pilgrim Church, Dor- 
chester, has been worshiping several months at- 
tracts good-sized congregations, the morning at- 
tendance often exceeding 400. Two hundred and 
thirty-three families are now allied with the church. 
In order to keep the pew rentals low an appeal has 
been issued asking friends of the church to give 
their aid through the weekly offering. The ex- 
penses, including interest on a debt of $23,500, 
amount to $6,500 a year. 

The Pilgrim Association had an enjoyable evening 
at the Tremont House, Dec.19. Besides the consid- 
eration of the business of the body, an interesting 
paper was read by Mr. Edwin D. Mead on The Mes- 
sage of Puritanism for This Time. 

Massachusetts. 

At the Mystic Church, Medford, in the vesper 
services, held once a month, selections are being 
given from such oratorios as St. Paul and The Prodi- 
galSon. The pastor, Rev. J. L. Hill, D. D., gives an 
appropriate address upon the subject of the oratorio. 

The Essex Congregational Club celebrated Fore- 
fathers’ Day, Dec. 18, at the Tabernacle Chapel, 
Salem. Rev. Drs. J. H. Twichell and Arthur Little 
made addresses of unusual felicity, wit and wisdom. 
The meeting was large and enthusiastic. 


Instead of the class and church prayer meetings 
usually held on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, 
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respectively, the professors, students and neighbors 

- of Andover Seminary assembled, Dec. 19, 20, to hear 
read by Professor Churchill the two lectures on 
homiletics which the late Professor Pease had com- 
pleted before his death. More than ever was the 
loss that department has met with brought home to 
every one who listened to eloquent appeal and care- 
fully arranged plans for faithful study. Inthorough 
analysis of his subject and faultless diction the 

“lecture recalled the style of Professor Phelps, while 
showing a familiarity with literature, ancient and 
modern, quite unsurpassed. 


The young men’s class of the First Church Sunday 
school, Lowell, celebrated, Dec. 19, the tenth anni- 
versary of the entrance of their present teacher upon 
his office. This class consisted of three members 
when Deacon T. A. McMaster, first became its 
teacher. About 150 members have been connected 
with it during the ten years and the present mem- 
bership is fifty, the largest class, with one excep- 
tion, in the large school. There have been added to 
the church from it forty-three members, and of the 
original’ three members—all of whom were present 
at the anniversary—one has entered the ministry and 
one still remains an active member of the class. 


The echurch in Concord excommunicated, Dec. 22, 
on account of immoral conduct, Rey. W. A. De Pew, 
a former pastor, now residing in Ohio. 


Rev. C. A. Dickinson of Boston was moderator of 
the council that installed Rev. F. J. Fairbanks over 
the church in Royalston last week, and also preached 
the sermon. Mr. Dickinson was the first person 
whom Mr. Fairbanks received to the church in his 
first pastorate. The house of worship has been re- 
paired at a cost of $1,000. 


The Congregational Club of Fall River observed 
Dec. 23 as Forefathers’ Day. Hon. C. C. Coffin gave 
the address. Judge Fox and Rey. T. C. Welles fol- 
lowed with brief remarks. 


The Merrimac Valley Congregational Club at Low- 
ell Jast week listened to an address by Dr. E. L. 
Clark of Boston on Things Shaken, the thought of 
which was the advantage of being shaken out of the 
ruts of routine and habit——The Union Auxiliary 
of the W. B. M. has raised the usual gift of $200 to 
$235 this year, in view of the pressing need.— 
Christmas Sunday was “ relief Sunday,” the charity 
of the various churches being expended for the 
needy and the unemployed under the direction of 
the Church League. High Street Church, Rey. 
C. W. Huntington, pastor, started the benevolent 
record of the day with a gift of $500. 


Christmas services with appropriate music were 
held in all the churches in Worcester and in several 
the morning service was devoted to the children. 


Maine. 


The Portland Congregational Club celebrated 
Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21, by ladies being in attend- 
anee. Rev. J.L. Jenkins, D.D., was elected presi- 
dent. After the banquet Prof. George Harris made 
an address on The Modern Puritan. The Puritan, 
he said, stood for two things—liberty and service. 
His life was a lite of service in order to lift up those 
who were his inferiors. 


New Hampshire. 


The Central New Hampshire Congregational Club 
held its Forefathers’ Day meeting, Dec. 20, under 
the auspices of the South Church, Concord. After 
two hours spent socially and dinner, Rey. F. BE. 
Clark, D. D., addressed the club on The Present Con- 
quests of the Coming Kingdom, giving his impres- 
sions received in his journey round the world, 
Resolutions were passed in grateful remembrance 
of Hon. J. W. Patterson, an honored member of the 
club. 


Plymouth is rejoicing in a new and commodious 
chapel. Contemplated repairs on the church edifice 
wait the coming of another summer, 

Vermont. 

District work in the vicinity of Bennington has 
received special attention for the past month. The 
Y. P. S.C. E. of the Second Church called Miss 
Hartig, one of the missionaries, into the field, and 
she visited four districts, spending a week in each. 
With one exception, the meetings were held in 
schoolhouses, which were filled in’ every instance. 
Besides a general quickening of interest a number 
of conversions have been reported. 

_ Rey. A. A. Smith, who has been doing mission 

work at North Barre arid East Barre, will discon- 

tinue at the former place and move to East Barre, 

giving his whole time to that field and Orange. 
Bhode Island. 

The Rhode Island Congregational Club held its 
winter festivalin Providence, Dec. 11. Dr. Meredith 
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and Hamilton W. Mabie of the Outlook were an- 
nounced as the speakers of the evening, but on ac- 
count of a brother’s illness Dr. Meredith was unable 
to attend, Mr. Mabie délivered an address charac- 
terized by that breadth of thought and elegance of 
diction of which he is master. Mr. Puddefoot made 
up for Dr. Meredith’s absence in his own well-known 
way. The attendance was full. The evangelistic 
union meetings in progress in Providence continue 
to grow in interest. y 
Connecticut. 

The Connecticut Congregational Club celebrated 
Forefathers’ Day in Hartford. Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
D.D., delivered an address on The Forefathers of 
Today. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. : 


The church in Jamestown, Rev. S. H. Adams, D. D., 
pastor, is in a prosperous condition, and has recently 
come into possession of a parsonage, which sup- 
plies a long felt want. 


THE SOUTH. 


One of the most notable of the celebrations of 
Forefathers’ Day was that under ‘the auspices of 
the Washington Congregational Club, at which 
Vice-President Stevenson, Justice Harlan, Senator 
Hawley and General Black were the speakers. 
Justice Brewer, the president of the club, presided, 
and the brilliant addresses were greatly enjoyed by 
a company representing the strength of Congrega- 
tionalism at the nation’s capital. u 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


Following the jubilee celebration of the Euclid 
Avenue Church, the First Church, Cleveland, cele- 
brated its fifty-ninth anniversary by dedicating its 
beautiful new auditorium. Rev. A. H. Bradford, 
D.D., preached the dedicatory sermon Dec. 17, and 
in the evening addresses were made by Secretary 
Fraser, President Ballantine and Rev. H. M. Tenney, 
D. D., who was pastor for nine years and in whose 
pastorate the Sunday school part of the building 
was erected. Tuesday evening the Endeavor Socie- 
ties of the West Side held a union service with an 
address by Captain H. T. Fisher. Wednesday even- 
ing was given to a fellowship meeting, with ad- 
dresses by city Congregational brethren and neigh- 
boring West Side pastors of several denominations. 
One of the original forty members was present. 
The Friday evening prayer meeting was made a roll- 
call and praise service. The new auditorium is one 
of the most commodious and attractive in the city. 
The entire property has cost about $75,000, and the 
$4,500 which remained unpledged on the day of ded- 
ication was promptly raised.. Rev. J. W. Malcolm 
has won the hearts of his people and of his minis- 
terial brethren, and under his leadership the old 
First Church enters on a new era of usefulness. —— 
Pilgrim Church, though under the pressure of thé 
hard times and of its new building, is doing more 
for benevolences than ever before. For the coming 
year no special collections will be taken but all be- 
nevolent offerings will be combined in weekly 
pledges, to be divided between the benevolent 
causes ina specified proportion. Forty-two per cent. 
goes to work in Cleveland, including the City Mis- 
sionary Society and the Bohemian Board, thirty- 
three per cent. to the five societies doing State and 
national work, fifteen per cent. to the American 
Board, and ten per cent. to a reserve fund for special 
objects. Nearly $2,000 was pledged the first Sunday, 
and the amount will be considerably increased. In** 
Pilgrim Church all seats are free and current ex- 
penses are met by weekly offerings entirely separate 
from the pledges for benevolent purposes. 


The Cleveland Congregational Club celebrated 
Forefathers’ Day Dec. 18, with a banquet. Rev. D. 
O. Mears, D. D., spoke’ eloquently upon The Pilgrim 
Idea in Society, and made a special plea for the Pur- 
itan as well as the Pilgrim, endeavoring to mini- 
mize the historical distinction between the two 
which always finds conspicuous place in Fore- 
fathers’ Day addresses. Rev. A.H. Bradford, D. D., 
made a strong address upon The Pilgrim Churches 


,in the Old World and the New, and brought his 


hearers at once into intelligent sympathy with our 
present Congregational brethren in England. 


The church in Mansfield has put its Sunday even- 
ing service into the hands of a newly organized 
men’s club with encouraging results. Theaudiences 
have doubled and unusual interest is manifested. 

Rey. Norman Plass assisted Rev. R. H. Edmonds 
of Mayflower Church, Mansfield, through two weeks 
of special meetings. There were about forty con- 
versions. j 


A. a 
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Indiana. 


Since the occupancy of the new church building 
at Fort Wayne a great increase in numbers is mani- 
fest in the congregation. The new auditorium, 
seating double the number of people, being rela- 
tively as full as the old church used to be. Ten new 
families are represented in the seventeen persons 
who united at the December communion.—The 
church in Amboy has engaged Mr. William W. 
Walker, a laborer who recently united with the 
church from another denomination. He supplies 
the pulpit acceptably and has the entire confidence 
of the community among whom he has lived and 
labored for many years. 


The church in Marion is rejoicing in a revival 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Levi White. Ten 
have been received to the church already. This 
church has a wide field in the northern section of 
the growing city. 

Work has been opened recently with a view to a 
church organization in Dunkirk, a growing city of 
3,000 people in the gas belt. The Knights of Pythias 
Hall has been rented, and Superintendent -Curtis 
and others have supplied. 


At the last Indianapolis Ministers’ Meeting Rev. 
E. S. Smith read a paper on the religious life of 
Horace Bushnell, which was followed by interesting 
personal reminiscences. ; 


THE WEST: 
Iowa. 


Special meetings at Berwick, conducted by the 
pastor, Rey. Joseph Steele, and Evangelist Tillett, 
resulted in a number of conyersions. Five united 
with the church on confession before the meetings 
closed. 


The church in Onawa, Rev. J. B. Adkins, pastor, 
has received fifty-one to membership during the 
year. 

Minnesota. 

Fifth Avenue Church, Minneapolis, Rey. BE. C. 
Whiting, pastor, has made substantial gains during 
the year. Fifty-eight have united with the church, 
thirty-three on confession. There has been a gain 
in receipts of over thirty per cent., and contribu- 
tions were made to all the seven societies. A debt 
of $200 to the C. C. B.S. has been paid and current 
expenses for the year provided for. The present 
membership is over 150. 


Nebraska. 


The church building at Taylor was dedicated Dec. 
13. The pastor, Mr. D. F. Bright, with his people 
had made the most strenuous efforts to complete 
the church before winter, Mr. Bright having workea 
on the building two or three weeks with his own 
hands. With the grant from the ©. C. B.S. money 
enough was raised to pay all indebtedness. Follow- 
ing the dedication a council met and Mr. Bright 
was ordained. 


Congregationalism had three field days in North- 
ern Nebraska, Dec. 17, 18, 19, with the center of in- 
terest at Neligh. On Sunday Dr. J. F. Ellis began 
his pastorate with the church at Neligh, and twelve 
miles in the county from Neligh the Willow Valley 
church dedicated its attractive house of worship 
the same day. This church has been organized 
twelve years'and has held its services at school- 
houses. Sufficient funds were raised at the dedica- 
tion to meet all obligations. The house accommo- 
dates 125 persons and has been built at the small 
expense of $1,318, much of the work having been 
given. On the next day the Congregational Club 
of Northern Nebraska met at Neligh and an address 
was delivered by Rey, J. T. Duryea, D. D., on Bibli- 
cal Criticism. The next morning Dr. Duryea spoke 
to the students of Gates College, after which the 
club resumed its session and listened to a paper 
from Rey. John Jefferies, reviewing the first volume 
of Principal Fairbairn’s The Place of Christ in 
Theology. In the afternoon a home missionary 
rally was held, with representatives from ten or 
twelve churches in the vicinity, followed by a coun- 
cil, to advise in regard to the ordination of President 
H. K. Warren. The council was large and repre- 
sentative, the churches invited reaching from 
Omaha to Crawford, a distance of nearly 500 miles. 
The candidate’s statements were eminently satis- 
factory, and the public services in the evening had 
reference largely to the work of church and college. 

South Dakota. 

The women at Hetland are working hard for a 
church building, as the town is without any. The 
pastor, Rev. G. W. Crater, has three other charges, 
respectively fifteen, ten and nine miles from Het- 
land, which makes the work trying in the winter. 

About a dozen have united with the church in 
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Lake Henry as a result of special meetings under 
the charge of the pastor, Rev. William Hardcastle. 
He is now holding services at De Smet, his other 
field. 


Rey. D. R. Tomlin has just closed a successful 
series of meetings at Turton, fifteen uniting with 
the church Dec. 10. He is now at Erwin. 


Special Evangelist Miss E. K. Henry is doing ac- 
ceptable work among the churches of the southern 
portion of the State. 


PACIFIO COAST. 
California. 


Plymouth Church, San Francisco, Rey. W.D. Wil- 
liams, pastor, has received 222 to membership in the 
last three years. 


Rey. H. M. Tenney at San José is greatly encour- 
aged by the audiences, which are so large that a 
larger.edifice is suggested. 


The schoolhouse where the church in Oleander 
worships is so crowded that a church building is 
demanded. 


A floating indebtedness of $1,200 has been raised 
by the people of Plymouth Avenue Church, Oakland, 
largely through the gifts of two members. Rey. 
H. V. Rominger is expected to begin his labors as 
pastor early in February. 


The seniors at Pomona College have subscribed 
$100 per year for five years toward current expenses. 
An equal amount has been promised by the Ladies’ 
Society of Claremont church. 


The First Church, Pasadena, Rev. D. D. Hill, pas- 
tor, organized in 1885 with forty-four members, now 
has 294. The benevolences last year amounted to 
$1,349, against $466 the year before. The Chinese 
mission and Sunday school have about thirty 


pupils. 
Oregon. 


The church at Albany, which is prospering under 
the care of Rey. W. A. Trow, is having a series of 
sermons, which draw appreciative audiences, on the 
conversions of prominent characters in the Bible. 


Rey. Daniel Staver of the Astoria church, assisted 
by Superintendent Clapp and Rev. D. V. Poling of 
the Independence church, closed a series of gospel 
meetings on Dec.3. While the outward results were 
small, so far as conversions are concerned, great 
benefit is apparent among Christians themselves. 


The church at Wilsonville had the misfortune to 
lose its co-pastors, Rev. J. M. and Rey. Dora R. 
Barber, a few months ago through the almost com- 
plete breaking down of Mrs. Barber from overwork. 
They went to their former home in Michigan for 
rest. This has restored Mrs. Barber so completely 
that they expect to be serving their church again 
by Jan. 15. 

-To enlarge their sphere of usefulness and to as- 
sist needy persons, regardless of church affiliations, 
the women of the First Church, Portland, recently 
organized themselves into a relief society, districted 
a part of the city, appointed committees to make 
house to house visitations and report their findings 
to the central body once a week. This committee 
work has been conducted by discreet women, and 


_ has resulted in the discovery of a number of fami- 


lies in a most pitiable condition, who were too high- 
spirited to make their wants known to the usual 
charitable organizations with which this city is un- 
usually well equipped, and opportune relief was 
afforded. In numerous cases needy ones were 
helped to help themselves. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

‘It is the custom, in two Australian societies for 
the presidents to send birthday letters to each 
member. 

‘A sign of the general interest in the movement 
for good citizenship is the appointment of a good 
citizenship committee by a Junior Society in the 
First Church at San Diego, Cal. 

A unique society is the ladies’ C. E. Society re- 
ported from Angola, Ind.,as designed only for those 
ladies that before their admission had never taken 
part in a prayer meeting. 

The Kansas officers are to issue for free distribu- 
tion through the State a large number of copies of 
the addresses given by Rey. G. Douglas, D. D., and 
by Anthony Comstock at the Montreal convention. 


At the Indiana convention there was displayed 


“publicly for the first time in the United States the 


pennant bearing the letters Y. P. 8. C. E, that was 


borne by the boat that went out to welcome Dr. 


Clark on his arrival at Australia. At this conyen- 
tion missionary and good citizenship departments 


were established. 
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The C. B. Missionary Institute is constantly branch- 
ing out in new directions, one of the latest develop- 
ments being a college movement. In this work the 
student volunteers co-operate with the Endeayor 
Societies, and college glee clubs will be called upon 
for help. The institute proposes, also, to offer, in 
the foremost colleges throughout the country, a 
prize for the best essay on missionary topics. In 
arranging for the missionary extension course pret- 
erence will be given to requests coming from col- 
lege towns, 


WEEKLY BREGISTER. 
Calls. 


BAKER, Henry R., Crawford, Neb., to Durand, Wis. 
Accepts, 

BALL, Albert H., has not accepted call to Anderson, Ind. 

BARNES, Jeremiah R., accepts call to Iberia, Mo. 

BOUTON, Tilton C, H., Hopkinton, N. H., to Deerfield. 

BROOKS, William E., accepts call to Muscatine, Fo. 

BUTLER, James E., Church’s Corners, Mich., to Somer- 


set. 

BUTLER, T. W., accepts call to Everett, Wn. 

HARGRAYVE, John W., Zumbrota, Minn., to Brooklyn 
Village, O. 

KAUFMAN, William H., Redfield, §. D., to Hull and 
Perkins, Io. Accepts. 

LAWRENCE, John B., Norwalk, Ct., to Claremont, N. H. 
Accepts. 

LEAVITT, Horace H., to Broadway Ch., Somerville. 

LORD, Orlando M., Weymouth, Mass , to Antrim, N. H., 
where he has been supplying. 

MILLAR, William, accepts call to Big Rapids, Mich. 

ROMINGER, Henry V., Kast Portland, Ore., to Plymouth 
Ave. Ch., Oakland, Cal. Accepts. 

SMITH, L. Adams, Sanborn, 
months. Accepts. 

WINDSOR, John H., Clarendon Hills, Il., to Geneva. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BARNES, Henry E., 7. Dec. 20, North Andover, Mass: 
Sermon, Rey. Nehemiah Boynton; other parts, Rey: 
J. M. Greene, D. D., B. F. Hamilton, D. D., H. H. Leav- 
itt and W. E. Wolcott. 

BRIGHT. D, Franklin, 0. Dec. 18, Taylor, Neb. 

FAIRBANKS, Francis J, 7. Dec. 20, Royalston, Mass. 
Sermon, Rey. C. A. Dickinson; other parts, Rey. Messrs. 
Davis Foster, F. E. Ramsdell, E. 8S. Gould, W. E. Dick- 
inson and G,. E, Chapin. 

HARPER, Joel, o. Dec. 13, Down, Okl. Sermon, Rey. 
R. B. Foster; other parts Rey. Messrs. J. H. Parker, 
L. J. Parker, L, S. Childs and Hon. W. H. Campbell, 

KENESTON, Luther M., 7. Dec. 13, Shelton, Ct. Sermon 
Rey. ©. 8S. Brooks; otber parts, Rev. Messrs. J. W. 
Cooper, O. W. Barber, A. J. Park and C. W. Park. 

SMITH, S. A., o. Dec. 19, Cambridgeboro, Pa, Sermon, 
Rev. W. T, Sutherland; other parts, Rev, Messrs. J. H. 
Barnett and ©, A. Jones. 

WARREN, H. K., 0. Dec. 19, Neligh, Neb. Sermon, Rev. 
A. R. Thain, D. D.; other parts Rev. Messrs. Samuel 
Pearson, Henry Griffiths and O, D. Crawford. 


Resignations. 


BUTLER, James E., Church’s Corners, Mich. 

BUTLER, Elmer W., Harman, Col. 

COLE, John A., Plymouth Ch., Hammond, Ind., to 
accept call to First Pres. Ch., Crown Point. 

FLINT, W. H., Cedar Springs, Mich. 

MANNIN G, Samuel, Bridgewater, N. Y. 

METCALF, Irving W., Hough Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O., 
to become Supt. of the Cong. City Missionary Society. 

POWELL, Frederick S., Hastings, Neb. 

PRESTON, Elmer E., Hamilton, Mo., to give his time to 
evangelistic work. 

SACKEN, Frederick O., Warrenville, N. J. 

WATSON, James B., Portland and Liber, Ind, 

WEAGE, Edward D., National City, Cal., withdraws 
resignation. 

WESTERVELT, William D., Bethany Ch., Chicago, Il. 


Churches Organized, 


DECOTO, Cal, Nine members. 

EAST LA KE, Tenn., July 27. Twenty-one members. 
HAYES CENTER, Neb. Seventeen members. 
LEICESTER, Vt., Dec. 21. Six members. 


Miscellaneous. 


ALVORD, Augustus, Barkhamsted, Ct., fell from the 
belfry of the Second Ch. in that place, a distance of 
eighteen feet, and was seriously an gnued 

BAKER, Rey. Smith, is still critically ill, being under 
the influence of opiates most of the time. His pulpit 
at the Maverick Church, East Boston, was occupied 
by R. A. Beard of Fargo last Sunday. 

HERRIOK, William T., Castleton, Vt., has been severely 
injured by a runaway horse. 

KEEN, Lyman §., is engaged in newspaper work in 
Bremen, Ind. i 

LANPHEAR, W..E., a missionary of the American S. S. 
Union, is supplying the new church at Masonville, Lo 

LILLIE, [saae B., has assumed charge of Second Ch., 
Ada, Mich., in addition to his pastorates at Cannon 
and Cannonsburg. 

SMITH, A. H., one of the board’s missionaries in China, 
with his family, will spend the winter in Oakland, Cal. 

THRALL, J. Brainerd, is to supply the First Ch., Al- 
bany, N. Y., for a month. 


D., to Oberon for six 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Almont, Mich,, — 6 Hayes Center, Neb., — 17 
Alturas, Cal., _2 4 Irvington, Neb., 6 6 
Ashland, Neo., 1 4 Jennings, Okl,, 2 14 
Berwick, Io , 5 65 Lake'Henry.S.D., 19 19 
Colfax, Wn., % 5 Oak Lawn, IIL, Lead, 
Crete, Neb., 1 4 Ohlmans, Wyo., — 4 
Curtis, Neb., 16 16 Red Cioud, Neb., TO 
Dayton, Wn., 2 4 Red Jacket, Mich., 4 18 
Decoto, Cal, *— 9 San Francisco, Plym- 
East Lake, Tenn., 3. >) srouthy,, Tier 
Genoa, Neb., — 4 Seventh Ave., — 20 
Glastonbury, Ct., 12 17 Third, — 6 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Sedgwick. Kan , — 2% 
North, 15 15 Tacoma, Wn., First, 4 4 
Smith Memorial, 34 35 Turton, s. D., 15 15 
South, 17 18 Union, Me., ly 32 
Greenville, Mich., 4 8 Wyandotte, Mich, DA ie) 


Conf., 195; Tot., 355. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 14,388; Tot, 30,304. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The headquarters at New Haven of. the Interna- 
tional Christian Workers’ Association were burned 
Dec. 15, and besides the office furniture a large sup- 
ply of tracts and of reports of the annual conven- 
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tions was destroyed. Of the total loss—$8,000— 
$5,000 are covered by insurance. 


The Hadley Rescue Mission of Salem celebrated 
its second anniversary at the First Baptist Church, 
Dec.17. Under the zealous labors of Rev. Robert 
Pierce, and supported by the churches of the city, a 
remarkable work is being done among the intem 
perate and unfortunate. Over 56,000 persons have 
attended its meetings during the year. Many have 
been reformed and converted and become members 
of the church. The total expense has been less than 
$2,200 for the year. Salem, after a hard struggle, 
remains in the ‘no license” column another year, 
and by a good majority. 


The fifth anniversary of the American Sabbath 
Union was held in the Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York City, Dec. 10-12, Rev. G. 8S. Mott. D. D., 
presiding. The progress during the past year has 
been gratifying. The general secretary, Rev. J. H. 
Knowles, D. D., reported from thirty State Sabbath 
organizations and committees. The Sunday secular 
press was made a special topic for discussion. Rev. 
Drs. T. L. Cuyler, A. H. Plumb of Boston, C. H. 
Payne, C. L. Thompson, D. J. Burrill and others par- 
ticipating. All of the addresses were pronounced 


.in opposition to the Sunday secular newspaper, 


though they were delivered in a spirit of candor and 
in a way to carry conviction upon a vital question. 
Resolutions were adopted expressing a deep sense 
of loss in the death of Col. Elliott F. Shepard, the 
president of the society from the beginning, and 
recommending that the first week of April, 1894, be 
observed as a special season of prayer throughout 
the world in behalf of the Sabbath, and appealing 
to the pastors and members of churches and to all 
citizens not to patronize any paper issued on the 
Lord’s Day. 


<< 


THE MESSIAH AT OBERLIN. 


Oberlin, like Boston, hears Handel’s Mes- 
siah every year, and the implied comparison 
is by no means extravagant. A chorus of two 
hundred voices and orchestra of thirty-five 
instruments, both unique in being composed 
almost entirely of undergraduates of the col- 
lege and Conservatory of Music, with the best 
soloists that can be obtained, joinin an annual 
rendition of the famous oratorio. The con- 
certs are given two nights of the week pre- 
ceding the holidays, and mark the culmination 
of the musical and, perhaps, the religious life of 
the year in Oberlin. ; 

The soloists this year were Mme. Lillian 
Blauvelt, Carl E. Duffe and J. H. McKinley 
of New York and Sara Layton Walker of 
Cleveland. Prof. George W. Andrews pre- 
sides at the organ and Prof, Fenelon B. Rice 
has for eighteen years acted as director. 

Special trains bring hundreds of musical 
people from Cleveland, Toledo and neighbor- 
ing’ towns in all directions, and the large 
Second Congregational Church is packed at 
each performance. Tour. Hie 


— 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Estate of William Hyde, Ware 
A Friend, New Bedford...... 
Mrs. R. H. Allen, Chelsea.... 
Miss G. B. Allen, Chelsea............-..54- 
W.S. Boutelle, La Crosse, Wis 


Thomas S. Wiswall, New Market, N. H......... 2.00 
Mrs. C. 8. Trowbridge, Ashford, Ct............ + 2.00 
AE riend, ANGOVCL 45 else ve cinein ee . 2,00 
Mrs. J. A. Hommedieu, Lee..... : .- 2.00 
Oude SwanypClintonic. syossasiene as Sleds Oircge 2.00 
A Friend, New Jersey..... 2s erceee ceceececes 5.00 
I. W. Spalding, Clifton Springs, N. Y......... . 2.00 


Mrs. E. Shumway, Warren......... eee cence sees 2.00 


Annie M. Manning, Littleton, Ct.............. 2.00 
Elliott B. Platt, Milford, Ct......... 2.00 
Mrs. Mary N. Phelps, Foxboro.. -. 4.00 
Mrs. P. C. Reed, Plymouth, N. H..........0085 . 2.00 
Mrs. W: H. Haskell, Clinton......0...0....c00e. + 3.00 


These letters are their own appeal: 


Iam truly sorry¥o have to discontinue the Congrega- 
tionalist. Ona salary of but $500 one can expect but few 
luxuries, even if they got them all. Owing to drought 
and terrible hailstorms in the summer and prairie fires 
this fall, many of dur people have been reduced to actual 
want. Our tieldis very large and yet not a town or vil- 
lage on it, Some of my appointments are twenty miles 
apart and the country so ehinly, settled that in going 
trom one end of my work to the other I have not a 
house for ten miles. I will only add financially it looks 
a trifle dark, but our trust is in the great Head of the 


church and we will not desert our post. ! 


If you can put my name on your ‘free list” for 1894 I 
shali be thankful. 1 am “a home missionary,’’ maying 
to provide the higher education for my children. do 
not want to stop the paper, but there is but one rule 
here and that is to get only what can be paid for. 
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HOW THEY LOOK AT IT IN HONO- 
LULU. 


BY L. BE. APPLETON. 


The astounding news of the Cleveland pol- 
icy threw a bombshell into our peaceful 
community. Ever since the arrival of Com- 
missioner Blount there has been much specu- 
lation.as to what sort of a report he would 
present at Washington. While the belief gen- 
erally prevailed that he would not favor im- 
mediate annexation to the United States, 
nothing so radical as the policy suggested in 
the Gresham letters was fora moment dreamed 
of. We are indignant at the un-American 
policy which our countrymen are pursuing 
toward us, indignant that our cry of help 
should go unheeded—that the voice of one 
man, who has proved himself incapable of an 
impartial investigation, should be set over 
against the voices of a multitude of other 
voices of statesmen, lawyers, clergymen, phi- 
lanthropists and patriotic citizens. And last, 
but not least, we are indignant that our patri- 
otic countryman, John L. Stevens, should 
have been so willfully and maliciously mis- 
represented. 

It is not true, as Secretary Gresham implies, 
that the landing of Boston’s troops was an un- 
necessary precaution. We who spent that 
anxious day in the city can testify what a 
mighty sense of peace came with that vision 
of the ‘‘red, white and blue.’? The rumor 
was all abroad in the city that the houses of 
the foreigners would be fired that night, Na- 
tive parents took their children out of school, 
fearing for their safety during the night. 
Others were persuaded to go away without 
their children, by saying to them: ‘‘ The Bos- 
ton men are here to protect Americans, 
are Americans. So long as-your children re- 
main with us they are safe.’’ Two fires were 
actually kindled but promptly extinguished 
by the vigilant fire department. If any of us 
slept that night and the next it was due to the 
fact that the city was under martial law, the 
streets patroWed by a large number of volun- 
teer guards and the Boston’s men quietly wait- 
ing in the distance, ready to defend the lives 
and property of their countrymen, should it 
become necessary. That the promptness, fore- 
thought, self-control and firmness of the new 
government weré sufficient to prevent riots 
and loss of life and property, not only during 
the revoiution but through the nine long 
months of suspense which have followed, is 
something for which we are all profoundly 
grateful. : 

Since those first days of anxiety nothing has 
brought such consternation to the hearts of 
the people as the news of the Gresham let- 
ter. One brief moment of dismay, then lips 
compressed, teeth grew set, hands clenched 
and suppressed voices said, ‘ We will see!” 
The Annexation Club -called a meeting, the 
situation was discussed and a determination 
reached. ‘‘Is. there not patriotism enough 
among us to risk our lives for the safety of 
our families and the welfare of our adopted 
country?”’ was the question raised in that 
meeting. “After all these months of patient 
waiting shall we give up the ground that has 
‘been gained thus far?”’ ‘Never,’ said most 
of those present, while the doubting ones 
answered, “‘ We can’t fire upon the stars and 
stripes.”’ 

The meeting broke up with the understand- 
ing that if the royalists should attempt an 
attack upon the capitol by night the alarm 
would be given by blowing a steam whistle. 
Meanwhile the capitol was barricaded and an 
extra force detailed to guard it. During the 


night the whistle of a newly arrived steamer’ 


was heard. Some thought it to be the dread 
Signal of war, and immediately shouldering 
arms rushed out to conquer or to fall. 


The feelings of the community found yent 


We - 
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on the following day in an indignation mass 
meeting, attended by about 1,000 citizens, 
representing the best elements of the city. 


But one opinion was expressed, ‘“ We can | 


never go back!’ Resolutions were passed de- 
ploring the action of President Cleveland 
and supporting the provisional government. 
Later on a petition was circulated, addressed to 
Minister Willis, explaining the circumstances 
which led to the formation of a new govern- 
ment and protesting against any act of war 
on the part of the United States which will 
endanger the lives, property and peace of the 
citizens and tend to overthrow a peaceful gov- 
ernment, now well established and recog- 
nized, not only by the United States, but by 
the other principal nations of the world. 

As several days have passed with no at- 
tempt at restoration the excitement has some- 
what abated, and especially since the Austra- 
lia, whose arrival was anticipated with greatest 
anxiety, brought no further demands from 
Washington. 

Meanwhile the Annexation Club has been 
strengthened and consolidated by the sudden 
alarm felt, while volunteer offers of assistance 
from the other islands, from Washington State 
and California, have made the government 
feel that at least 1,500 men could be put into 
the field against the royalists should there be 
a contest of arms. 

But our hope is in the American press, in 
the sympathy which our countrymen have 
expressed for us and in the God who wills not 
that any light of divine truth which has once 
burned should again be darkened by super- 
stition and barbarism. 


~~ 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE OVER- 
THROW.’ 


President F. A. Hosmer of Oahu College, 
Honolulu, writes under date of Dec. 1 as fol- 
lows to the New York Sun: 


American citizens here are thoroughly in- 
dignant at the unjust and manifestly preju- 
diced report of Commissioner Blount in 
Hawaiian affairs. His insults to United 
States Minister Stevens, his rndeness toward 
the better element in this community, his 
evident preference for thé lewer strata of 
society, were all overlooked, because he was 
the representative of the United States and 
we felt confident that fair treatment would be 
ultimately accorded to us. But the time 
has come when every American here should 
speak out in no uncertain terms and appeal 
to our fellow-citizens at home. We believe 
that the American people are with us, and 
that they will not tolerate such injustice, 
such a crime against civilization, as Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Gresham’seem to have 
determined upon. 

The United States troops did not over- 

throw the government of Queen Liliuoka- 
lani. She was driven from the throne by 
the united force of American, German, Por- 
tuguese and English mechanics, merchants 
and professional men, who have been goaded 
to rebellion by the outrageous conduct of 
the queen herself. There was no plot en- 
tered into by the better element. The ma- 
jority was disposed to tolerate even the 
disgrace of selling out the kingdom to the 
lottery schemers and the opium swindlers, 
but when Queen Liliuokalani undertook to 
overthrow the constitution and rule as an 
absolute monarch she showed her complete 
inability to comprehend the spirit of the 
present age. 5" 
‘| The contest is between the civilization 
founded here by the American mission- 
aries in 1821 on the one hand, and on the 
other the scheming demagogues and irre- 
sponsible adventurers, leading the ignorant 
portion of the Hawaiians and halt-castes. 
A very large part of the Hawaiian element 
—which, by the way, is less than half the 
whole population—is on the side of the pro- 
visional government. 

The character of President Dole and his 
cabinet is above criticism. They are men 
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of a high order of ability, and are trusted’ 
‘implicitly by all classes here. 


ate 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


The Friend of Honolulu, the organ of the 
Christian churches of Hawaii, says: 


The restoration of the queen, threatened 
by Secretary Gresham, would involve a vari- 
ety of disastrous consequences. - One of the 
most serious and most disgraceful would be 
its crushing effect upon nearly all of our 
best native pastors and upon the best class 
of Hawaiian Christians. ... 

During the eleven months of the new 
government, the ex-queen’s secret informa- 
tion from Washington of her intended res- 
toration has enabled her to maintain a. 
powerful system of terrorism over her former 
subjects, who have been constantly threat- 
ened with speedily coming punishment if 
disloyal to her cause. ... 

‘Had this government and its supporters: 
imagined that Mr. Blount was collecting 
evidence as the attorney of the queen against 
themselves, they would never have partici- 
pated in supplying him with evidence. 
They would have insisted upon meeting all 
witnesses in open court with counsel to: 
conduct cross examination, They would 
have demanded to present such testimony of 
their own as they desired. It is desired 
here to point out clearly that as a guide to 
a just opinion on the Hawaiian question, 
Mr. Blount’s investigations are simply a 
farce and a fraud, because secretly conducted. 
and with a distinct purpose to prove a pre- 
determined case, 


SUICIDE BY INCHES. 


A valuable article on inebriety in the New - 
York Sun says: 


Heredity is doubtless of the highest im- 
portance as an etiological factor in the 
production of either the vice or the disease. 
In an analysis of 600 cases admitted to an 
institution for inebriates in this country 
direct inheritance of a tendency to drink 
was traced in 239 cases and iusanity was 
noted in the progenitors of thirty-eight 
others, so that nearly one-half of them were 
born in a condition to become victims of 
the inebriate malady. Inebriate parents not 
only beget children who may fall a prey 
to the same morbid impulse, but their prog- 
eny are often feeble, idiotic, epileptic or in- 
sane. It is the custom.of physicians in all 
cases of insanity, epilepsy, idiocy and many 
other disorders to inquire into the record 
of intemperance in the family history... . 
Alcohol affects the system in such a variety 
of ways, perverts the functions of so many 
organs, invades and corrodes so many tis- 
sues, that the physician is often puzzled 
as to what part of the organism needs treat- 
ment first. The poison produces chronic 
inflammation of the stomach; it gradually 
inflames the liver and, in fact, strangles it 
like an iron hand; it injures the heart; it 
affects the kidneys; it does harm to the 
elungs; it produces newrasthenia, delirium 
tremens, insanity and epilepsy by its influ- 
ence upon the nervous system; it attacks 
the spinal cord and causes pseudo-atawxia. 
Sometimes the physicians treat one of these 
conditions in a patient and sometimes many. 
But the worst condition is that of the vice 
or disease itself. He may treat and relieve 
to a certain extent the disorders just enu- 
merated, but the habit offers terrible diffi-- 
culties to overcome in order to conquer it. 
How shall the habit be cured? . . . Opium 
poisons the higher nervous centers in the 
brain; alcohol, carried by the blood through- 
out the body, exercises its baneful corrosive 
effects upon every tissue with which it 
comes in eontact. Opium does not affect 
the progeny of a man, while alcobol is far- 
reaching in its hereditary devastations. Yet 
the chances for cure are worse in the slaye 
to opium and morphine than in the aleo- 
helic habitué. The opium victim is gener- 
ally irretrievably ruined, as far as he per- 
sonally is concerned, but at any rate his 
offspring are spared a multitude of nervous 

and mental disorders. Me 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
AS TO THE REVISION OF OUR TREATY WITH 
JAPAN, 

For the interests of a fair understanding of 
the facts, we are glad to make room for this 
statement, from one of our honored Japanese 
missionaries, of the attitude of the Japanese in 

the matter of treaty revision: 


During the recent World’s Parliament of 
Religions, Mr. Kinzo Hirai, a Buddhist priest 
of Ky oto, made a sensational attack on Chris- 
tianity. This was exactly in the line of his 
reputation, for he is known as an unscrupu- 
lous enemy of Christianity rather than asa 
zealous friend of Buddhism. 

Our civilization and many of the acts of our 
government and official and unofficial repre- 
sentatives abroad are so largely un-Christian 
that when we are arraigned we are inclined to 
believe the charges without taking the cour- 
age or the pains to ask whether they are true 
or not. This seems to have been the attitude 
of Mr. Hirai’s hearers. When, for example, 
he gave as a reason for his rejection of Chris- 
tianity the statement that ‘‘the Japanese in 
the Hawaiian Islands are deprived of their 
suffrage,’ no one stopped to think that per- 
haps not one of the 16,000 Japanese in Hawaii 
ever had a vote at home. Besides, there is the 
best of authority for the statement that this 
suffrage was once offered but was refused by 
the Japanese Government. 

Another charge brought by Mr. Hirai was 
that Christian nations still cling to the treaties 
which were made with Japan in the days of 
feudalism. Ido not defend the course of the 
western powers by which for many years 
they refused treaty revision to Japan. Their 
united and persisteut refusal to recognize the 
progress Japan has made cannot be too strongly 
condemned. At the same time justice re- 
quires the statement that for eight or ten years 
past this has not been true of the United 
States. Not a few American writers even 
seem to ignore or forget this. For example, a 
recent writer in the Avena asks: ‘‘ If they are 
a people entitled to respect, if the pages of 
their record wre comparatively clean, if past 
history proves them invincible, why, in the 
name of justice, is their earnest petition for 
treaty revision continually ignored ? ”’ 

Now, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the implication in the foregoing ques- 
tion is without foundation. For several years 
before Mr. Cleveland’s first administration 
our representative in Japan was Judge Bing- 
ham. At this time a treaty between the two 
governments was made and signed, but at the 
last moment the Japanese Government insisted 
on adding a clause stating that this treaty 
should not go into effect until the treaties 
with other powers should be revised. This 
information I had from Judge Bingham him- 
self. 

Again, near the close of Mr. Cleveland’s 
first administration, another treaty was signed 
and sent on to Washington, but before it was 
ratified the Japanese people became so much 
opposed to it that the government was com- 
pelled to abandon it. And during the past 
four years the great hindrance to treaty re- 
vision has been Japanese public opinion, 
_ This has been so uncertain that no ministry 
dared to act in the matter. At the last ses- 
sion of Parliament a memorial was passed: on 
the subject, and this may prove a basis for 
future action, but even this seems uncertain, 
for, while popular opinion insists on the Japa- 

nese Government being treated as an equal, 
there is a large and apparently growing party 
which utterly opposes the granting to foreign- 
ers not only the right to hold property but 
also freedom of residence in the interior. 


The 


newspapers report that 120,000 signatures have 
b 


een aftixed to a memorial of this character in 
the single province of Kumamoto. While, 
therefore, Christian governments have been 
slow to recognize the just claims of Japan in 
the matter of treaty revision, for several years 
past the hindrances to treaty revision have 
been partly, even largely, on the side of Japan. 
Kyoto. M. L. Gorpon. 


NOT A WISE INVESTMENT. 


With institutions already planted suffering 
for want of funds, and with increased calls 
from every quarter due to the stress of hard 
times, it hardly seems necessary to say to in- 
telligent Christian givers that to encourage 
the starting of new enterprises at this time, 
depending on benevolence for support, is to 
injure the older ones. The pastor of a very 
generous church puts the argument in this in- 
terrogatory fashion: 


Can you, trom your outlook over the whole 
field, throw any light on the question whether 
there is need of a new theological seminary 
for training home missionaries, drawing its 
students from all over the land to some point 
in the West where they may be trained for 
the work better than in our existing semi- 
naries? Do not Oberlin and Chicago, with 
their various departments for training men for 
our own and the foreign population, and the 
five other seminaries of the Kast and Califor- 
nia, supply the need? Again, if such a new 
theological seminary, or the establishment of 
such a department in connection with a young 
institution having a preparatory and collegiate 
department, struggling for support and appeal- 
ing to the whole country for students and 
money, be desirable, when we consider the 
needs of the home missionary work, is it de- 
sirable to seek to establish it at such a time as 
the present ? 

The colleges of the West, as to whose neces- 
sity there is no question, are hard pressed to 
pay current expenses, and are making most 
urgent appeals for help to all who are accus- 
tomed to give for Christian education. All 
our religious societies are making special ap- 
peals to the churches to keep their work from 
crippling retrenchment. Now is it wise at 
such a time to divert from these established 
agencies, many of them still weak, especialby 
the Christian colleges of the New West, to 
start new agencies, the need for which is 
not imperative and the feasibility of which 
seems to many chimerical ? PASTOR, 


A CORRECTION, 


In the Congregationalist of Oct. 19 the open- 
ing sentences of my article on Creator and 
Creation contain a mistake that, as soon as it 
caught my eye, I felt should be corrected. 
“In the languages of the far East one may 
search in vain for the words creator and crea- 
tion,” should be changed to, ‘‘ In the languages 
of the iar East these words are indeed found, 
but they are unknown to the masses of China, 
Corea and Japan, and in the limited circles 
where they are known do not mean what they 
do with us.”’ The learned classes know these 
terms, but as in scores of words that when 
translated into English lose much of their 
eastern and take on a western meaning, so 
the rare word, creator, means the creator thar 
belongs to pautheistic thinking—an impersonal 
force that develops all things of necessity, and 
it is by no means the Creator of Gen. 1: 1. 

A beautiful Chinese verse says: 


The clean light of the moon and the swift stream of 
the rivers, 
These are from the treasure-house of the creator. 


Any ordinary man of the West would natu- 
rally take this to mean the personal Creator 
and Ruler of the universe, while an eastern 
mind would as naturally take it to be a per- 
sonification of the impersonal power that per- 
vades the universe. Perhaps this correction 
will serve to call attention more emphatically 
to one of the great differences between the 
thought of the East and that of the West. 

Sendai, Japan. J. H. DEFOoREsT. 


A PROTEST. 


A union meeting of young people’s societies 
of the Congregational, Methodist and Baptist 
churches was recently held on a Sunday even- 
ing in,a suburban city within ten miles of 
Boston. The large audience-room was filled 
with the flower of the young people of the 
city with a considerable sprinkling of older 
church members. In the course of his remarks 
the minister in charge made the following 
astounding statement. I quote as nearly as 
possible his own words: ‘‘ There is not an 
individual in this audience through whose 
mind there has not passed during the week 


the basest of thoughts—so base that he would . 


not dare to mention them to his dearest 
friend.”’ 

I protest with my whole soul against the 
utterance of such a doctrine as a relic of medi- 
zvalism and worthy only of certain semi- 
pagan beliefs. I protest against it as giving 
to young Christians just starting in their new 
life an utterly false and misleading view of 
the ‘‘power vf God unto salvation.’ Ina 
soundly converted man or woman the thoughts 
themselves are so centered on the one object 
of life, nearness to Christ and a willingness to 
do His will, that there is no room for the recur- 
rence of base thoughts. Wies A 


Truly the stars were given for a consola- 
tion toman. We should not know but our 
life were fated to be always groveling, but it 
is permitted to behold them, and surely they 
are deserving of a fair destiny. We see Jaws 
which never fail, of whose failure we never 
conceived, and their lamps burn all night, 
too, as well as all day, so rich and lavish is 
that nature which can afford this super- 
fluity of light.—Thoreau. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
feeport. ji 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St.. N.Y. 
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28 December 1893 


AN APPEAL FOR THE A. M. A. 


To the Friends of the American Missionary 
Association: The American Missionary Association 
does the work of the Congregational churches for 
seven millions of negroes, for two millions of moun- 
tain whites and for the Indians of the West and 
the Chinese on the Pacific coast. This is a vast and 
needy field. The association is now in embarrassing 
Straits. For the first time in many years it is 
seriously in debt. This debt, as stated at the an- 
nual meeting, was $45,000, and is in danger of being 
doubled at the end of a year. The work of the asso- 
ciation is of incalculable importance. It includes 
the support of churches, schools, colleges and va- 
rious other forms of mission work; it is the great- 
est work done for the negroes of the South by any 
religious body in the country. 

The association has pared down its work until rio 
more can be done but to close churches and schools, 
which would be disastrous to a work as distinct- 
ively the trust of the churches as any of their 
enterprises. 

The undersigned were appointed a comnittee at 
the annual meeting held at Elgin, Ill., to consider 
the exigency of the association. We accordingly 
eall upon the churches to take the missions of the 
association anew to their hearts, and we recom- 
mend Sunday, Feb. 11, 1894, the Sunday before the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln, to be set apart as a 
day in all our churches for special presentations to 
the public of the needs of the association and for 
special and additional collections to cancel the 
debt and to earry on the current work of the year. 
This is an unusual year with our churches and all 
our benevolent societies. Itis our privilege to make 
Sacrifices this year. It is one of the splendid fea- 
tures of Christianity, and of our Congregational 
Christianity, that it, again and again, has proved 
equal to emergencies. In years like this God comes 
to us anew with His work, and says, ‘‘ Prove Me 
now.” And what blessings Christians and churches 
have had when in their poverty they have proved 
God. Let us join hands in making Sunday, Feb. 11, 
1894, a new day in the work of emancipation—the 
day of a new response all along the line. 

C. H. JOHNSON, Montclair, N. J., 

S. B. CAPEN, Boston, Mass., 

A. bL. WILLISTON, Northampton, Mass., 
RODNEY Dennis, Hartford, Ct., 

WILLIAM E. HALE, Chicago, IIL., 

GEORGE R. LEAVITT, Cleveland, O., 

DAN F. BRADLEY, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa., 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, New York, N. Y. 
a 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
W. H. HOWLAND. 


Few men better illustrated the words, “ diligent 
in business, fervent in spirit,” than ex-Mayor How- 
land of Toronto, Can., who died in that city, Dec. 
12, at the age of fifty. He was well known on this 
side the line, since he has been a favorite speaker at 
the conventions of the Christian Workers’ Associa- 
tion, which organization he ardently supported. As 
mayor of Toronto for two terms, he made an envia- 
ble record, closing many of the saloons and promot- 
ing the moral welfare of the city in other ways, 
while during his administration the assessed valua- 
tion of property increased from sixty-eight to nine- 
ty-eight millions. He founded many benevolent in- 
stitutions and was untiring in personal Christian 
service. 


REV. HENRY JACKSON RICHARDSON. 


PY 


Mr. Richardson has,had the good fortune to have 
only one pastorate and to reside during all his life 
as a minister with one people. He was born in Mid- 
dleton, Mass., June 23, 1829. He graduated at Am- 
herst College in 1855 and at Andover in 1859. He 
was ordained pastor of the church at Lincoln in 1860 
and remained in office till he resigned about a year 
ago. He died there Dec. 19. He wasa man of un- 


_ faltering integrity, devout spirit and a companion- 


able disposition. His presence has been a familiar 
one in the Boston Ministers’ Meeting for many 
years. 


REY. JOHN ORR HISKE, D.D. 


Dr. Fiske died at his home in Bath, Me., Dec. 19, 
aged seventy-four years. He was a graduate of 
Bowdoin College and Bangor Seminary, and for 


_ forty years was the pastor of the Winter Street 


Church of Bath. Ill health compelled him to re- 
sign from the active pastorate about ten years ago. 
For many years he was president of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society and vice-president of the trustees 


of Bowdoin College. Few men in Maine have been 


80 deeply and generally beloved as he. His wife, 


The Congregationalist 


the daughter of Rey. Dr. Benjamin Tappan, sur- 
vives him, with a son and a daughter. Funeral 
services were held at the Winter Street Church, 
Dee. 22. 


Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


BOYNTON—MERRILL—In Portland, Me., Dec. 21, by 
Rev. J. G. Merrill, D.D., and Rey. G. M. Boynton 
D.v., Henry Walcott Boynton of Andover, Mass., an 
Lucia Griswold Merrill of Portland. 

CARPENTER—HOYT—In Newfane, Vt., Dec, 21, Wil- 
liam B. Carpeuter of Woonsocket, R. 1, son of Rev. 
C. C. Carpenter of Andover, and Katherine M. Hoyt 
of Newfane. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths rs twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


Zach 
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BARRETT—Im Rutland, Vt., Dec 17, Laura S., youngest 
daughter of Judge Barrett and a graduate of Smith 
College, aged 25 yrs., 9 mos, 

BASSETT—In Winslow, Me., Dec. 18, Abiel Bassett, re- 
ently of Bridgewater, Mass., aged 82 yrs., 5 mos., 23 

ys. 

ELLIS—IM this city, Dec. 12, Mrs. Lucy B., widow of 
Col. Abijah Ellis of Boston, aged 86 yrs.,17 dys. She 
was the daughter of Deacon Nathan Bucknam Ellis 
of West Brookfield, and great-granddaughter of Rey, 
Nathan Bucknam, for more than seventy years pastor 
of the First Church in Medway. 

GAY—In Newton, Dec. 20, Levi B. Gay, proprietor of 
Hotel Huntington, Boston, and a prominent member 
of Eliot Chureb, Newton, aged 55 yrs. 

HARLOW—In Brooklyn, N.Y., Dee. 21, at the home of 

- his daughter, Rev. William Harlow, a retired minister, 
aged 88 yrs., 2 mos. 

MORSE—In Pontiac, Mich., Dec. 3, Sophia P., widow of 
the late Rey. Jason Morse of Brimfield, Mass., in the 
seventy-second year of her age, 

MOORE—In Hartford, Ct., Dec. 16, Mary B., wife of Rev. 
W. H. Moore, aged 61 yrs. 

STEVENS—In Worcester, Dee. 13, Charles Emery Ste- 
vens, son of Judge Roswell Stevens and well known 
as a teacher, lawyer, editor and author of A History of 
Worcester Churches and other volumes, aged 78 yrs., 
9 mos. 

WARREN—At the home of her son, Edward K. Warren 
of Three Oaks, Mich , Dec. 15, after an illness of two 
weeks’ duration, Caroline C., wife of Rev. Waters 
Warren, aged 80 yrs., 11 mos. 

WOODBURY—I!In Royalstov, Dec. 18, Almira G. Chase, 
wife of George Woodbury, aged 67 yrs. 


MRS. REBECCA PORTER KEEP. 


Mrs. Keep, the wicow of Rev. John R. Keep, formerly 
of Hartford, died at Farmington, Ct., Dec. 1l.. She was 
a_sister of the late President Porter of Yale, and 
of Miss Sarah Porter of Farmington. Her death will 
bring sadness to a great number of friends who have 
feit the charm of her lovely character, whether in 
the days of her girlhood in her father’s house in Farm- 
ington, or in the years of beneficent activity in her place 
in her husband’s house at Hartford, or in her later years 
in the Porter home at Farmington, where, since her 
husband’s death in 1884, she has for the most part made 
her home. 

Mrs. Keep had the fine mental gifts which were 
bestowed upon her fami:y. Her understanding was 
clear, her taste correct, and she had that industry and 
aptitude for housewifely arts which were a frequent 
possession of daughters of New England ministers of 
the last generation. Her home was a most hospitable 
one, where the wit of the husband and the gentle kind- 
ness of the wife combined to entertain and attract the 

uest. ’ 

4 Mrs. Keep suffered the loss of a most promising son 
and a daughter in the early prime of their manhood 
and womanhood, but she bore these and other bereave- 
ments with a Christian cheerfulness, never forgetting, 
in her grief for what had been taken away, her grat- 
itude for what had once been given and what still re- 
mained. Two children survive her; a son, Dr. Robert 
P. Keep of Norwich; and a daughter, Mrs. Dr. Avery of 
Hartford, ‘Her children shall rise up and call her 
blessed.”” 


REY. J. H. M. LELAND, 


Mr. Leland, who died at Amherst, Mass., Dec. 16, aged 
72 years, 10 months and 21 days, was born in Amherst, 
Jan. 25, 1821, and spent his boyhood days there. He 
fitted for college at the old Amherst Academy and grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1840. He studied medi- 


of the frame is almost entirely concealed. 
Brocades of Empire design. 
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cine about nine months in Rochester, N. Y.,and then 
returned to Amherst and was very ill with typhoid 
fever. During this illness he became a Christian and 
decided to enter the ministry. He graduated from An- 
dover Theological Seminary and was first settled in 
South Royalston, Mass., where he was ordained, and 
then in Bethel, Me., Huntington and Thorndike, Mass. 
Since 1858 he has resided in Amherst. 

He was a leading member of the First Congregational 
Church, and served the chureh faithfully and well as 
deacon, clerk and Sunday school superintendent. He 
did not give up the preparation of sermons after retiring 
from the pastorate, but often preached as a supply 
with great acceptance. His sermons were carefully 
prepared and were thoroughly evangelical. He preacbed 
the Word. He is survived by a wife and three daugh- 
ters, Misses Minnie and Mary Leland and Mrs, William 
H. Sybrandt of Troy, N. Y. An honored citizen, an ear- 
nest Christian and a kind husband and father has gone 
to his reward. ‘The memory of the just is blessed.” 

s. 


DEACON EDGAR DAMON. 


This brother’s unfailing interest in the kingdom of 
God was shown during thirty-six years of active sery- 
ice for the church and during the seven last years of 
illness in the home. He was born and lived his life in 
Reading. Joining the Old South Church in 1850, within 
a year he was chosen deacon and served in that office 
as long as he Jived, continuing in the united church 
after the Old South and the Bethesda Churches became 
one. He was also clerk, Sunday school superintendent 
and teacher. Sincerity of conviction, warmth of reli- 
gious feeling, the spiritual quality of his character, his 
devotion to duty and serene patience were evidences to 
those who knew him best of the Christ within. Alike 
in the gentle, kindly and spiritual elements of his 
nature and in the sterner and more ardent ones he re- 
minded us of the disciple who “leaned at evening on 
the Master’s breast,” 

He died in Reading, Dec. 16, aged sixty-six. 


DEATH SEEMED NEAR. 


Intense Suffering from Blood 
Poisoning. 


‘* BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 20, 1895. 
‘For four years I was in intense suffering 
with an abscess on my thigh. It discharged 
freely and several times 


Pieces of Bone Came Out. 
Last February I had to take to my bed for 
four weeks, and then it was I began to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I soon got on my feet, 
but was very weak and went to the Maryland 
University Hospital, where they said my 
trouble was chronic blood poisoning and gave 
me little hope. I returned home and con- 
tinued taking Hood’s. I have used six bottles 
and the abscess has entirely disappeared and ~ 
I have been in 


Fine Health Ever Since. 


I know if it had not been for Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla [ should be in my grave. I have gained 
in weight from 147 a year ago to 170 pounds to- 


9 Sarsa= 
parilla 
day. I praise Hood’s Sarsaparilla for it all.” 
Wo. E. GrEENHOLTZ, 1812 Hanover Street. 


Hood’s Pills are carefully prepared and are 
made of the best ingredients. Try a box. 


This.sofa is one of a set of five pieces, and at 
first sight it seems to have no connection with the 
furniture now in your drawing-room. 
other is sadly out of place, and you soon discover 
which. 

There is a refinement about the new shapes 
which is helping their introduction. 


One or the 


The wood 
The coverings are in exquisitely patterned 


Here and there is a bit of inlay. : 


Comfort is not forgotten, and the inclination of the back and sides makes the new 


shapes actually luxurious, 


Contrast this with the work of last season, when dis- 


comfort was the effect which designers often sought in reception furniture; ; 
New General Catalogue, square octavo, 288 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent to any address on receipt of five ~ 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 


2-cent stamps. 


48 CANAL STREET. 


{ SOUTH SIDE BOSTON 
& MAINE DEPOT. 
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Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 1, 
10 A.M. Subject: The Power of the Holy Spirit. 
Speaker: Rev. A. J. Gordon, D:D, 


THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING in the rooms of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at ll] A. M. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID,— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 


THE annual meeting of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions will be held in Berkeley Temple, corner of Berke- 
ley Street and Warren Avenue, Boston, on Wednesday. 
Jan. 17. Morning session at 10, afternoon session at 2, 
The usual business will be transacted and reports of 
committees appointed at the meeting at Portland will 
be presented. ‘There will be addresses by Miss Mary 
L. Daniels of Harpoot, Turkey, Miss J. G. Evans of 
Tungcho, China, and a paper on the Parliament of Re- 
igious by Mrs. Joseph Cook. ABBIE B. CHILD, Sec. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B, Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational llouse, Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life inembership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
s represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
Bb. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SO- 
o1bpTy.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

Cona@. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ious literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 
carv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
Youse, New York. Missions in the United States, 

vangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
ay W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

‘ity. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying on the 
work hitherto done by College and Education Society 
and New West Education Commission.) KE. A. Stud- 
ley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton, and 151 Washington St.. Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL KELIEF.—In order to atora a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual yifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford. Ct, 4 

FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

 T bequeath to the “ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
(here insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
ecember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
S. S. Nickerson; furnishes loan libraries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chape! open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rey. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and sccial Condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance bomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend 
and /afe Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK. President. 
Rev. W. U. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 2reasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is. ‘“‘I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the Eas) for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 


Itt tempered babies are not desirable in any home. 
Insufficient nourishment naturally produces ill tem- 
per. Guard against the annoyance of fretful chil- 
dren by feeding nutritious and digestible food. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
most perfect and successful of all infant foods. 


The Congregationalist 


Issued semi-monthly. 


adapted for use with or without a choir. 


1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim Fathers. 


Youth. 8—The House of Our God. 
SERVICES: 11—The Homeland. 
(Memorial). 15—Children’s Sunday. 


One complete service in each issue. 
short, embracing responsive readings, hymns and prayers, keyed to one central thought an 


3—Christmastide. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—The Forgiveness of. Sins. 
9—Passiontide. 
12.—Humility. 
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“The Congregationalist”’ Services 


Carefully prepared, reasonabl 


An outline of each Service appears in the 


Congregationalist, and the Service immediately thereafter is issued as a convenient eight- 
page pamphlet, with the music printed in full as well as the hymns and readings. 


100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 


Less than 100 copies, 1 cent each. 
Yearly subscription, Series of 1893-94, 25 cents. 


Cash with order. 


4—The New Year. Nos. 5=8—- 
6—Trust in God. 7—The Days of Thy 
10.—Easter. Nos. 11=-13—EVENTIDE 
13—God in Nature. 14—The Way of Peace 


16.—National. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1’ Somerset St., Boston.. 


THE SERVICES. 


Good Words About Them. 


“Send 200 Forefathers’ Day Services. We were 
interested in your No.1, but you did not mention us 
among the college congregations which used it.” 
—Marietta College. 


“We used No. 2 at Shawmut Chapel last evening. 
The service occupied just sixty minutes, with twenty 
minutes for the address. These orders of worship 
are well adapted for chapel or mission use, the re- 
sponsive and musical portions being of such a char- 
acter that all can heartily unite in them. The use 
of the services has increased our congregation.’ — 
D. W. Waldron, Boston. 


“T tried your Thanksgiving Service and liked it so 
well that I want to try the year’s services and have 
them sent regularly. Will you put me down asa 
regular subseriber for 100 copies? Will you please 
send me 150 copies of the Christmas Service at once, 
and 100 copies of the other services as they are 
issued.’’—Illlinois Pastor. 


“ We used No.1 on Thanksgiving Day. 
best attendance we have had since Children’s Day, 
and the service was thoroughly enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. It lasted just one hour, the address having 
been limited to twenty minutes.”—New York. 


““We have used- No. 1 with great pleasure and 
profit. I have been accustomed to hold such a 
service monthly for several years, with a program 
of my own, and always with good interest. Your 
services are THE VERY BEST I have ever seen and 
our people were much pleased. You cannot fail to 
be successful in your good efforts to aid the evening 
services in the churches.””—A New England Pastor. 


“We used No. 1 last evening and there were twice 
as many present as we usually have in the even- 
ing. It far surpassed my expectations.”—A Maine 
Pastor. 


A Connecticut pastor writes to the editor of the 
services: ‘‘ You have put our churches and us pas- 
tors under obligation to you for editing these Con- 
gregationalist Services, which promise to be so 


good. lused No.1, the Service of Thanksgiving, in- 


my church last Sunday evening, and found not only 
a much larger audience than usual attracted but an 
evidently increased interest. We shall, I think, use 
nearly or quite all of the series. It is worth much 
to have an order of evening worship of this sort, of 
good tone, and, at the same time, popular. It gives 


me pleasure to add my thanks to those of many 
others.” 


“Send 1,000 ‘ Forefathers’ Day’ (No.2) and 1,000 
‘Chrismastide’ (No. 3) Congregationalist Services. 
The Thanksgiving Service was received in time and 
was very satisfactory.”’—First Church, Oakland, Cal. 


“From my study I have this evening listened to 
the choir preparing the music (No. 1) and I am satis- 
fied that it is a great success. We have, through 
our Young Men’s Club, prepared such services 
weekly since April 1,and have some knowledge of 
what is required ina service that has‘ go’ init as 
well as dignity and a worshipful spirit. Your sery- 
ice has them all.” : 


“My praise of this service (No. 1) is unstinted, 


both as to contents and mechanical execution.’’— * 


Pastor Union Congregational Church, Providence. 


Had the’ 


“We have this evening used your Service of 
Thanksgiving with peculiar satisfaction. Please 
send me at once}225 copies of No.2.”—Another Prov- 
idence, Rk. I., Pastor. 


“Our people enjoyed your Thanksgiving Service 
so much yesterday that I hasten to order for Christ- 
mas. You certainly deserve the thanks of all for 
providing us with a series of such rich, and at the 
same time praetical, seryices at the low price 
asked.”’—Zast Windsor, Ct. 


“Today at a large union meeting, with a big choral . ° 
union, we used the Thanksgiving leaflets. Eyery- 
body was delighted.”—WNebraska. 


“TJ think the arrangement is as near perfection as 
you can come without absolutely reaching it.” 


“We used your Thanksgiving Service last evening 
and enjoyed it very much. I presume we shall use 
most of those you plan to publish, as our Men’s Sun- 
day Evening Club, just started, seems inclined to 
take them up, alternating with a printed program 
of their own.”— Wisconsin. 


“Admirable in contents and in execution. I an- 
ticipate an increased attendance at our evening 
service.’—New Whatcom, Wn. 


“Your ‘Thanksgiving Praise Service’ was a sue- 
cess with us. We had a full house and aninterested 
congregation from beginning to end. I spoke just. 
twelve minutes on the first four lines of the service. 
... The people took the text home with them in 
the leaflets. I shall be glad to use more of these 
services. They strike me as being wisely planned, 
rich in Scripture truths, dignified, and, above all, 
just long enough.”—Michigan Pastor. 


“The best of its kind. Heartily enjoyed by our 
people.”—Another New England Pastor. 


“Your Thanksgiving Service was fine and the peo- 
ple enjoyed it very much. Hope it will be a perma- 
nent feature in your work.” 


“Tam delighted with your plan. It should be 
welcomed universally.”—A New England Pastor. 


Another pastor writes: ‘They suit me to a‘ T.’” 


“We like the Thanksgiving Service so well that I 
think we will try the Forefathers’ Day Service. 
Send 200.”—Zewiston, Me. 


“Your Thanksgiving Service is a big success; my 
congratulations. Iam glad you are to continue,””— 
Massachusetts. 


“T used the Thanksgiving Service last Sunday 
evening, to the delight and profit of all the congre- 
gation.”—Rockford, il. 


“T found your Thanksgiving Service first class. 
. .. I prefer your services to the —.’’— Jowa. 


“Used No. 1 and found it to be the best of the 
kind we have tried.”— Washington. 


“We used the Thanksgiving Service and were de- 
lighted with it.”—Minnesota. 


“The Thanksgiving Service was an admirable suc- 
cess.”—Klorida. 


“Your Thanksgiving Service was used by us at 
our union meeting on the 30th ult., and was highly 
enjoyed by all, Methodists as well as Congregation- 
alists,”’—Ohio, P 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK, 


The financial and industrial situation is 
anything but in harmony with that spirit of 
-good cheer and hope which is associated with 
Christmas and the New Year. Transactions 
are on a wuch restricted seale, of ‘‘a hand-to- 
mouth character,’ as the saying is. Symp- 
toms of improvement there are, to be sure, 
but they are frequently obscured in the gen- 
eral gloom. The record of railway receiver- 
ships is appalling, with prospect of further 
additions theretoa Prices of railroad and 
other stocks are much* depressed, and uncer- 
tainty as to values is widely prevalent. The 
plethora of funds only serves to emphasize 
the unfavorable nature of trade in nearly all 
branches. 

The report of Secretary Carlisle was better 
than could have been hoped for. His recom- 
mendations as to authority to issue bonds 
were good, but might have been put far more 
urgently. The report serves to bring out 
sharply the revenue necessities of the Gov- 
ernment and the doubts as to how they are 
to be met. The report has not appreciably 
affected the situation in Congress. In fact, a 
motion to authorize an issue of bonds is 
threatened with amendments of a most dan- 
gerous nature. 

The wheat markets are lower and ominously 

so. The farmers have not had large crops this 
season, and a low price on a moderate crop is 
a great misfortune to them. In the North- 
west the producers have been forced by quick 
needs to rush their wheat to market, and they 
have received a poorreturn. Under such con- 
ditions the general trade of that section must 
be unsatisfactory until a new crop comes into 
sight. In other parts of the West conditions 
are not so bad. But over that whole section 
the withdrawal of credit which took place last 
summer has caused a shrinkage of traffic to 
minimum proportions. And yet visitors to 
that section report that the outlook there is for 
improvement from the present low level, 
rather than for further contraction. 
* In the East, where the manufactures are so 
important, no great change for the better can 
be looked for until the tariff legislation is far- 
ther along. At best, that means a long period 
of stagnation. The tariff fight will be bitter, 
especially so if the dominant party is divided 
when it comes to voting. In the Senate the 
chances are even that the Wilson bill cannot 
pass save after very material amendment. 


——$—— 


WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 22, 


Mrs. Robert A. Hume of Ahmednagar, In- 
dia, presided and spoke of Christ’s coming as 
bringing so much joy to those who had waited 
for Him, and of Christmastide as a time of 
hope among iissionaries, native Christians 
eatching more and more the spirit of the 
season. She described the surroundings of 
Mrs. Sibley and Miss Gordon at Wai, a strong- 
hold of heathenism upon oue of the sacred 
rivers with many temples, where more helpers 
are needed, and of Mrs. Bissell, who hesitates 


_ to take a needed rest because there is no one 


to take up her work. 

Tender mention was made of Miss Johnson 
of Bradford, who had been stricken with par- 
alysis on Thursday while writing a letter to 
Mrs. Hume, whom for years she has affection- 
ately called her ‘‘ daughter,” explaining gifts 
which she was sending to some of the mis- 
sionary children at Auburndale. 

‘Mrs, Joseph Cook read an extract from a 
recent address of Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop 
iin Exeter Hall, in which self-sacrifice was 
urged, and stated that Mrs. Bishop is soon to 
visit Korea and other mission fields, in order 


that she may observe the work and present it ' 
to others, 


Mrs. Peloubet reported that her 
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branch, Middlesex, has already raised more 
than its share of the possible deficit in the 
Woman’s Board treasury, and spoke of Mrs. 
Richardson of Lincoln, now in deep sorrow, 


- as a prominent helper in branch work. 


Miss Crosby of Micronesia spoke of the diffi- 
culties which beset the work in those islands, 
of the hindrances which Germans and Span- 
iards have put in its way, and of the danger 
which threatens unless some one is speedily 
found to take the place of Dr. Pease, who will 
probably feel compelled to leave Kusaie on 
the return voyage of the Morning Star, and 
another to enter the service at Ruk. 


<> 
If we like a man’s dream we call him a 
reformer. If we don’t like his dream we call 
him a crank.— W. D. Howells. 


During the Month of January, 


If you are like most readers of this paper, you 
will have a few dollars to invest—perhaps a 
few hundreds or thousands. 
the best possible rate of interest consistent with 


safety. 


\ 
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Financial. 


6% Guaranteed ru2raia Stock, 8% 


Assets consist of first mortgages on improved 
Jowa real estate amounting to $623,221.00. In- 
terest income exceeds $5,500.00 monthly. No 
8 per cent. investment in Iowa offers equal 
assurance of safety. 


$15,000.00 cash dividends paid July 15, by 
draft on Chemical National Bank, our New 
York depository. Send for our last report. 


Jowa National Building & Loan Association, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
g 
| 0 


FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES eon ccs. 


Send for References. Hl(;HEST SA: B INTEREST 
Ad‘voss. T4COMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, WASH 


You doubtless wish 


Now, the Provident Trust Co. is organized for 


It offers guaranteed gold mortgages 6n im- 
proved city property, bearing 6% to 7% interest. 
It also offers school bonds and other high class 
securities yielding 5% to 6%. 


the express purpose of making safe investments 
for colleges, societies, 


estates, and individuals. 


The Provident 


Our book on investments 
is sent free. 


45 Milk Street, 
Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 


HUME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICH, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Kightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1898. 
CAS FCAT ATiein's sin stioleieianeee Sanbonipoeestacs $3.000,000.00 


Reserve PremlumeMUB occas ic vie csleelscisa cele 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes _ 880,941.78 
Net ISULplus versa consi cacice ince cuisblewacie ve radeh auc 1,009,548.33 
CASH ASSETS................. #9,116,182.11 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
CASA SS AMECR hve imiiolaste teins wishelarciate «cin k ndlaintsiale ole $193,631.78 
BOA LAMS Tat Ourageite utes cate aisle ists) aiecind nieleetnivinls «> ace 1,563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
PSU al Ontina speaisteoer sevice okemertior cee seers 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
(market, value). ..0.0.00.cscsseus OBE SC CoaneS 3,573,455.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand........ % 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
PA ON US aioe aieiicts oclersesiinteaivisein es Rratetcdlo’s aiciaetsters 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 
EO TVANE een aclesineciauemeneuneiaeas $9,116,182.41 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
SNOW ROY : Vice-Presidents. 


t Secretaries. 


T. B. GREENE, 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries 
NEw YORK, July 11, 1893. 


a yatta fe hie a adi 


Now ts the Time 
TO LOOK INTO THE MATTER 
OF INVESTING JANUARY FUNDS. 
s OUR 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Farm and City Loans 


BEARING 


6% and 7 7 INTEREST, 


are recommended for safety and prompt- 
ness in meeting interest and principal. 
Send for list. References upon application. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., Denver, Col. 


FIRST MORTGAGES FOR SALE! 


8500. $800. $1,000. $1,300. 81,560. $2,000. 
82,600. 83,000. $4,000. 84,509. 


TIME: 2 years, 3 years and 5 years. per cent. 
INTERE ST payable semi-annually, per 
made equal to annin. 
These mortgages are taken by us in part payment for 
property sold, and do not exceed 50 per cent. of the value 
of the property. 
We guarantee the payment of interest and 
principal. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
Chicago ard Cook County, Ill, property bought and 
sold on commission; money loaned; taxes paid, ete. 


(> A Map of Chicago mailed free on application. 


23 Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 
Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 


Will collect or foreclose defaulted mortgages. 


J B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


Annual cash dividends past 8 years, pure 
it) Building Association no apeculative fea- 


* 
tures. Small and large deposits received. 
(1) Particulars free. 


PROVIDENT SAVING ASS’N, 


“DEAD DOG” — 


Holders of defaulted Western mortgages, Real 
Estate Bonds or Land through foreclosure and 
who will act upon our advice, may realize one 
hundred cents on the dollar--cash. _ Address 
A. H. WILCOX & CO., Brokers, 
436 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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COMMENDABLE. 


The 1,000 postal employés of the Boston dis- 
trict who have voted to give one day’s pay to 
the unemployed in Boston. 


The police of Boston and Brookline who 
have shown like generosity toward local needs. 


The decision of the New York Presbytery to 
turn its attention from Professor Briggs and 
Union ‘Seminary to the relief of the poor of 
New York City. 

The appropriation of $500 by the Merchants’ 
Club of Boston for the poor and unemployed 
of the city. 

The plan to have the Grand Army posts 
throughout the country participate in a move- 
ment to provide the public schools with fine 
portraits of George Washington. 

The gift of $3,100 by the mill owner of 
Olneyville, R. I., to provide the necessities of 
life tor the families of destitute mill opera- 
tives—destitute because of the length and 
severity of the recent strike. 

The offer of the Cambridge druggist to fill, 
without charge, all prescriptions ‘properly 
voucbed for by reputable physicians as nec- 
essary for the use of the deserving poor. 


<> 


DEFINITIONS. 

APPERCEPTION: Becoming conscious of a 
pereeption.—Christian Wolf. 

Tur AMERICAN PuBLic ScHoon.—The chief 
basi’ of social unity.—President W. J. Tucker. 

TRUE KNOWLEDGE: Not to know things, 
but to know them in their right relations.— 
Prof. Henry Drunvmond. 


* 

Duty: The girded loin which braces our 
nerveless indolence, the burning lamp which 
guides us through choking fogs.—Archdeacon 
Furrar. 

Rirvau: The etiquette of the house of God. 


THe New Encruanp Commoniry of half acen- 
tury ago, of which the church was the con- 
science: Conventional, self-centered, resolute ; 
embellished only by the relics and reminis- 
cences of the colonial era; acquisitive of new 
ideas, but reluctant to apply them; rigid on the 
surface, but fluent below it; too homogeneous 
to develop the finest results of mental friction, 
yet fundamentally sagacious and intelligent 
from inheritance and by virtue of the faculty 
of honest thinking which isolation engenders 
in minds of the right fiber—that community is 
dead and its seed is scattered.—New York 
Tribune. 


THE LFVING WAGE—WHAT IS IT? 
* This is a vital question pushing itself more 
and more tothefront. Hereis Dr. A. H. Brad- 


ford’s latest thought on the subject. We quote 
from a recent sermon: 


1. Every man has a right to live as best 
he can so long as he 1 ehaves himself. 

2. Every man has a right to a living, or 
else he cannot be said to have a right to live. 

3. He who is able to pay his employé a 
living wage, and does not, is just as great a 
criminal as the poor man who Steals to re- 
lieve hunger. 

4, The question of a living wage is usually 
simply a question of how profits shall be 
divided, whether the mags shall suffer that 
the few may have more than is good eyen 
for themselves or for the community. A 

5. In determining what wages they shall 
pay, individuals should ask, What is right 
for me to pay in my circumstances? and not, 
What does some one else who is in entirely 
different circumstances pay? . .. In the 
providence of God the world grows better 
and humanity develops higher and finer 
types by the necessity of constant and vigi- 
lant endeavor. Those who will not work 
should be allowed to suffer. He who is 
strong and will not use his strength robs 
the community of something which belongs 
to it. He steals his living even though it-is 
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given to him. He is a parasite on the social MOC ” and 
body. But those who are willing to work Macbeth’s pearl "OP 


should lave before them not an endless and “pearl glass H lamp-chimneys 

hopeless monotony, with the assurance of jlo not break from heat, not 

hardly enough to keep soul and body to- : 

gether, but rather of at least sufficient re-| One ina hundred. 

prune ou for what they do to live oe They are made of tough 
y, get acertain amount of comfort an |: 

be able to get a foothold, so that if they clear glass, clear as crysta 4 

wish they may go a step higher in life. And 

the responsibility of employers to see that They fit the lamps they are made 

their employés have as much as this is just for. ‘Shape controls the draft. 


as great as their duty to get a reasonable . vs 
profit from their investments for themselves. Draft contributes to, proper com 
bustion; that makes light; they 


improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


heii re People 

keep leather new with 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. ; 

Patent lambskin - with -wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


° World’s 
Highest “;7. 
Awards, 1893. 


GIVEN TO THE 


4 Holmes & Edwards 
: Silver Co. 


FIVE MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS ON 


i Silver-Plated Spoons, 


7 OV: Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Forks, Knives, etc. dieceteene = 
1st.. For most marked progress by the 
use of their silver inlaid. 5 . 
} 2d. For superior excellence, insuring a & Convenience 


durability hitherto unknown. 
(i 3d. For the highest grade of materials. 


% 4th. For the fine plating, workmanship, and 
finish. 


5th. For most artistic display: 


and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 


Liebig Company’s; 


_ Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
little of this famous product. c 


Sterling Silver Inlaid Spoons and 
Forks are marked on the back of the handle: 


E. STERLING INLAID HE. 


Ask your Jeweler for them. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


GIVE NO QUARTER 


ZAK 


KR We to the enemy—Dirt. 
J 


Give the quarter to 
your grocer for a 
Four-Pound Package 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder, 


and see the dirt fly. 


cote 


SS 


Gold Dus Washing Powder 


is a wonder of effectiveness and economy which no 
modern housekeeper can afford to do without. Costs 
much less end goes much farther than any other 
kind. Sold everywhere. ; 

Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


— 


Fae el a OO i 


Rae’s Lucca O10 eee 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
@ 


fo 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 


Established 1836. 


at 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Unless I get up to the measure of at least 
two hours in pure prayer every day, I shall 
not be satisfied.— The late Dr. Andrew Bonar. 


Among the greatest educational powers are 
quietude and introspective reflection, which, 
in this progressive age that tends so strongly 
to association, are so difficult for all to obtain. 
... Sheep and geese become restless when 
separated from the floek; the eagle and lion 
seek isolation. . . . Personally, I am indebted 
for my full fruition, rounded out by a mother’s 
influence, to the solitary contemplations which 


marked the saddest period of my life.—George 


Ebers.. 


Twenty-eight years ago, in the East of Lon- 
don, here, all alone, I took my stand with the 
simple purpose of reaching the crowds who 
seemed like sheep having no shepherd. To- 
day it is the sole business of 10,849 men and 
women to carry on the work at home and 
abroad, and the work abroad is greater than 
the work at home. To say nothing of thé 
Darkest England scheme, £53,000 was spent 
last year in social work in foreign lands.— 
General Booth. 


I was born in New England, some miles out 
from Framingham. My parents were poor, 
my father being a farmer, but they were very 
anxious that I should get a thorough educa- 
tion, and went to great pains to put me through 
college. So, you see, I know the hard side of 
life and what struggles mean, but I do not re- 
gretit. I believe there is more success made 
of difficulty than of facility. When I was 
twelve years old my father moved to Fram- 
ingham. He believed that every boy should 
learn a trade, and so he put me ina dry goods 
store. I detested it—I always detested it— 
and I’m afraid I gave the proprietor more 
Latin and Greek than he cared for. But it 
gave mea chance to study. Ialways wanted 
to study from the first I can remember. At 
last I got my wish and was sent to the old 
town of Lancaster, Mass., to be fitted for col- 
lege.—Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. 


We were an ill-matched pair, my husband 
and I, from the very outset—he with very 
high ideas of a husband’s authority and a 
wife’s submission, holding strongly to the 
“ master-in-my-own-house ”’ theory, thinking 
much of the details of home arrangements, 
precise, methodical, easily angered and with 
difficulty appeased; I accustomed to free- 
dom, indifferent to home details, impulsive, 
very hot-tempered and proud as Lucifer. I 
had never had a harsh word spoken to me, 
never been ordered to do anything, had had 
my way smoothed for my feet, and never a 
worry had touched me. Harshness roused 
first incredulous wonder, then a storm of in- 
dignant tears and, after a time, a proud, de- 
fiant resistance, cold and hard as iron. The 
easy-going, sunshiny, enthusiastic girl changed 
—and changed pretty rapidly—into a grave, 
proud, reticent woman, burying deep in her 
own heart all her hopes, her fears and her 
disillusions.—Mrs. Annie Besant, 


THE RIGHT WOMAN.—Goethe says in ‘‘ Faust” 
that ‘‘he who seizes the right moment is the right 
man.” In the same way the clever woman is the 
one who knows when to purchase. There are differ- 
ent times for different articles. This year 1893 is 
pre-eminently a furniture year, as the crowds at 
Paine’s, 48 Canal St., will testify. Greater bargains 
were never known in this city. 


SALEM, MAss., May 30. 
F. W. KinsmMAN & Co: Kind Friends—I wish to 
tell you what Adamson’s Botanic balsam has done 
for me. I suffered with bronchitis, and never went 
to bed without a severe attack during nine years. 
My friends asked me to try Adamson’s Balsam. I did 
so, and am the happiest woman on earth today for 
lam wellagain. It has fully cured me. My family 

are never without a bottle in the house. 
: Yours very truly, Mrs. J. H. HATCH. 
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sign. 
of the highest quality. 


I 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing privileges never before accorded, can 
be obtained, together with full information, at 
principal ticket offices in the United States and 


Canada. 


Hi As GROSS, Gen’! Eastern Passenger Agent, 
421 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


‘ ines BRITTAIN, New England Passenger Agent, 
423 State Street,, BOSTON, MASS. 


Like our grandmothers use‘ to make, is the kind 
of pie that any one can make with the delicious modern luxury— 


None-Suchiconensea Mince Meat 


Pie making in ye olden time was quite a momentous occa- 
Pie making to-day, with NonE-SucH MInck MzEat, is 
but a passing incident in the duties of the day—your work ends 
with making and baking the crust. 
is prepared with the most scrupulous care, every ingredient being 
Each package makes two large pies. 


If your grocer does not keep the NONE-SuUCH brand, send 
12c. to pay postage on full size package by mail. 


| MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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IE 


NONE-SUCH MINCE MEAT 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 
at greatly Reduced Rates, 


(RNAS: 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing= 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via the 


NORTH-WESTERN Line 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (erght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per msertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Stereopticon Lectures. —‘‘ Rambles East and 
West,” (Yosemite, Alaska, Yellowstone, Europe). 
“‘ Egypt, the Home of the Pharaobs,” (Ruins on the Nile 
from Cairo to Assonan). ‘Bible Lands, Present and 
Past,’ (Jerusalem, Jericho, Nazareth, Damascus, Baal- 
bek). These three lectures are-:the outgrowth of my 
own experiences of travel from the glaciers of Alaska 
to the palm groves of Fgypt and the blue waters of 
Galilee. Elizabeth Merriam, South Framingham, Mass. 


Rev. H. L. Kelsey, late of Suffield, Ct., after a 
year’s rusticating among Granite Hills, may be ada- 
dressed at the Congregational Library for temporary or 


» permanent pulpit engagements. 


Established, 1855. 
3 East 147TH STREET, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Il.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


ADIRONDACK SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


Sexes has special offer to student; free tuition; not 
run for profit. Must sendstamp; name Cong. Oppor- 
tunity surprises you. No one need lack education. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S, 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A pupular resort for health. change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof Suites 
of rooms with oaths, Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
and winter sports. Massage, E:ectricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. ~ ‘ 


” CALTFORNIA ana 
*e Midwinter Fair. 


Personally Conducted 


HMSSOU RSTONEe.: 


Write for Particulars. 


JUDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special instruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Also an 
Elective English Course. Term opens Sept. 21. 
Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 
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— State Aid for Denominational Schools 
is the theme given to contestants at Princeton 
for the prize offered by James Gordon Bennett. 


Ex-President Harrison early .in the 
new year will give his lectures on Interna- 
tional Law at Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 


—— Rey. Dr. Pohle, professor of apologetics 
in the Catholic University, Washington, has 
accepted the invitation of the German Govern- 
ment to fill the chair of dogmatic theology in 
the Academy of Munster, Germany. 


—<— p> 


A DANGEROUS MOVEMENT AMONG 
THE ARMENIANS, 


An Armenian “revolutionary party” is causing 
great evil and suffering to the missionary work and 
to the whole Christian population of certain parts 
of the Turkish Empire. It is a secret organization 
and is managed with a skill in deceit which is known 
only in the East. 

In a widely distributed pamphlet the following 
announcement is made at the close. 


HUNTCHAGIST REVOLUTIONARY PARTY. 


This is the only. Armenian party which is leading 
on the revolutionary movement in Armenia. Its 
center is Athens, and it has branches in every vil- 
lage and city im Armenia, also in the colonies. 
Nishan Garabedian, one of the founders of theparty, 
is in America, and those desiring to get further in- 
formation may communicate with him, addressing 
Nishan Garabedian, No. 15 Fountain Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass., or with the center, M. Beniard, Poste 
Restante, Athens, Greece. 

A very intelligent Armenian gentlemen, who 
speaks fluently and correctly English as well as 
Armenian, and is an eloquent defender of the revo- 
lution, assured me that they have the strongest hopes 
of preparing the way for Russia’s entrance to Asia 
Minor to take possession. In answer to, the ques- 
tion how, he replied: ‘‘ These Huntchagist bands, 
organized all over the empire, will watch their op- 
portunities to kill Turks and Kurds, set fire to their 
villages and then make their escape into the moun- 
tains. The enraged Moslems will then rise and fall 
upon the defenseiess Armenians and slaughter them 
with su¢h barbarities that Russia will enter in the 

“name of humanity and Christian civilization and 
take possession.”? When I denounced the scheme 
as atrocious and infernal beyond anything ever 
known, he calmly replied: “ It appears so to you, no 
doubt, but we Armenians are determined to be free. 
Europe listened to the Bulgarian horrors and made 
Bulgaria free. She will listen to our cry when it 
goes up in the shrieks and blood of millions of 
women and chiidren.” I urged in vain that this 
scheme will make the very name of Armenian hateful 
among all civilized people. He replied, ‘‘ We are 
desperate; we shall do it.” “ Butyour people donot 
want Russian protection. They prefer Turkey, bad 
as she is. There are hundreds of miles of conter- 
minous territory into which emigration is easy at 
all times. It has been so for all the centuries of the 
Moslem rule. If your people preferred the Russian 
Government there would not be now an Armenian 
family in Turkey.” ‘ Yes,” he replied, “and for 
such stupidity they will have to suffer.”? I have had 
conversations with others who ayow the same things, 
but no one acknowledges that he is a member of the 
party. Falsehood is, of course, justifiable where 
murder and arson are. 

in Turkey.the party aims to excite the Turks 
against Protestant missionaries and against Protes- 
tant Armenians. All the troubles at Marsovan 
originated in their movements. They are cunning, 
unprincipled and cruel. They terrorize their own 
people by demanding contributions of money under 
threats of assassination—a threat which has often 
been put in execution. 

I have made the wildest possible disclosure of 
only a few of the abominations of this Huntcha- 
gist revolutionary party. It is of Russian origin. 
Russian gold and craft govern it: Let all mission- 
aries, home and foreign, denounce it. Let all Prot+ 
estant Armenians everywhere boldly denounce it. 
It is trying to enter every Sunday school and deceive 
and pervert the innocent and ignorant into support- 
ers of this craft. We must therefore be careful 
that in befriending Armenians we do nothing that 
can be construed into an approval of this move- 
ment, which all should abhor. While yet we recog- 
nize the probability that some Armenians in this 
country, ignorant of the real object and cruel de- 
signs of the Huntchagists, are led by their patriot- 
ism to join with them, and while we sympathize 
with the sufferings of the Armenianszat home, we 
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must stand aloof from any such desperate attempts, 
which contemplate the destruction of Protestant 
missions, churches, schools and Bible work, in- 
volving all ina common ruin that is diligently and 
eraftily sought. Let all home and foreign mission- 
aries beware of any alliance with, or countenance 
of, the Huntchagists. 


Lexington, Dec. 23. Cyrus HAMLIN. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Boston, MAss. 

In view of the revolutionary and incendiary de- 
signs of the Huntchagist revolutionary party among 
the Armenians the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society enjoins upon all those it befriends to give 
no countenance or support to that party. 

CHARLES B. RICE, 
Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JOSHUA COIT, Secretary. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes an Invigorating Drink 
with water and sugar only. Delicious. 


Quinine 
Chocolates 


A pleasing and healthful confection, pre- 
pared to overcome the objectionably bitter 
taste of the Quinine, without impairing 
its potency. The Quinine is proportioned 
to each tablet so that they can be taken 
singly by children or in number by adults, 
as desired. 


Send 25 cents for trial sample bow. 
CASWELL, MASSEY & COMPANY, CHEMISTS, 
New York City, and Newport, R. I. 


How this picture reminds us of the little round 
bottle in the old medicine-chest, and as we 
have seen ut on the shelf in the country store. 


50 


Homes 


and Stores 
of 


New England. (3! 


Such arecord among the peopie and deal. 
ers speaks with no uncertain sound for the 
real worth of this well-known remedy. 

For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the ‘‘life-boat’’ is to the ship- 
wrecked sailor,—¢he first means of safe- 
zy, and therefore always close at hand. 


For Coughs and Colds it always 
brings relief in dispelling the disease and 
assisting to thenormalhealthy condition. 


Contains no opium— Perfectly safe. 
Price 35e. Sold by all Druggists. 


CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Prop., Northampton, Mass. 


A Lame Back or a Pain in the side cured by 
using Dr. Hooker’s Porous Plaster. 
By maili5¢e. “Zhe Best Plaster Made.” 


Price |" Worth a Guinea a Box, | 28¢.. 


EEC 
SILLS 
Dislodge Bile, 

Stir up the’ ‘Liver, 

Cure Sick-Headache, 
Female Ailments, 


Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 


Famous the world over. 

Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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WONDERFUL 
TESTIMONY 


FOR — 


Dr. Warren's Wild Cherry 


Narsaparilla Troches, 


Rey. Jairus Ordway, Salem, Ct.: ‘I tried my best 
cough medicine and coughed on. Then I tried your 
Wild Cherry and Sarsaparilla Troches, which have 
brought relief and sleep.” 

Rey. E. H. Prescott, New Hampton, N. H.: ** Used 
them for catarrhal affections with good results.” 

Rey. Geo. E. Forbes, East Calais, Vt.: ‘Find them 


extremely beneficial in allaying the irritation of the 
throat and air tubes and as a tonic.” 


Rey. C. W. Bradlee, Saccarrappa, Me.: ‘‘ They will 
bea standard remedy for hoarseness with me here- 
after.’ 

Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: ‘‘ For weak 
vocal organs or dryness of the throat after speaking, 
they have no equal.” 

Rey. D. D. Bishop, Dover, N.J.: “They fully ac- 
complish the purposes jor which they are employed.” 

Rey. A.S. Barton, Colchester, Vt.: “I have never 
seen any troches to be compared with them in 
value.” | 

Rev. James L. Willard, New Haven, Ct.: ‘They 
are, it seems to me, well-nigh invaluable to public 
speakers.” 


Rey. S. F. French, Tewksbury, Mass.: ‘‘ The best I 
ever used.” 
Rev. H. V. Baker, East Dover, Vt.: ‘The best 


troches I ever used.” 


Rey. A. M. Wild, Peacham, Vt.: “Superior to any- 
thing of the kind I ever used.” 

Rey. E. A. Reed, Needham, Mass.: “I haye never 
found anything to compare with them.’’ 

Rey. M. Emory Wright, Roslindale, Boston, Mass.: 
“They are very effective.” 

Rey. John F. Leathers, Number Hight, Me.:; “The 
best we ever tried.” 

Rev. H. F, Reynolds, Plymouth, Vt.: ‘‘ They have 
proved beneficial.”’ : 
~ Rev. W. P. Merrill, West Paris, Me.: *‘ They have 
accomplished wonders.” 

Rey. H. M. Hazeltine, West Stockbridge, Mass.: 
‘We greatly value them, and feel that we need them 
in the house.” 

Rev. George Haskell, So. Waterford, Me.: ‘*The 
benefit derived from their use is more Jasting than 
from any we have ever used.” 

Rey. George W. Pierce, Brownfield, Me.: ‘‘I can- 
not do without them.”’ 

Rev. H. G. Carley, Prospect, Me.: ‘“T have never 
found anything equal to them.’ 

Rey. A.C. Dennison, Middlefield, Ct.: ** They work 
admirably, giving depth and clearness of voice.” 

Rey. C. B. Ferry, Northampton, Mass.: ‘‘ They cer- 
tainly contain a potency that is marvelous.” 

Rey. W. Stackpole, Plymouth, Me.: “I have found 
them superior to anything I ever used for the throat 
and lungs.” : 

Rev. G. Graves, Burlington, Vt.: ‘“‘ The troches at 
once allayed the tickling sensation in the throat in- 
ducing cough, and warmed up the throat.” 

Rey. F. R. Thomas, Newtonville, Mass.: ‘ They 
are far superior to any article of the kind,I have used 
for throat trouble.” 

Rey. Jobn A. Goss, Portsmouth, N. H.: ‘ Far su- 
perior to anything I have ever used.” 

Rey. L. Bruce, Island Pond, Vt.: “*They haye 
proved remarkably efficacious.” 

Rey. Joseph Greenleaf, New Canaan, Ct.: ‘Have 
never failed of relieving an annoying cough.” 


Box sent by mail on receipt of 25c. by the Ameri- 
can Medicine Co., Manchester, N. H. 


THE IMPROVED 


=. VICTOR 


=| INCUBATOR 


eS + 

4 Hatches Chickens by Steam. 

y= Absolutely selfsregulating. 

i [ee The simplest, most reliable. 
: | and cheapest first-class Hatcher 

“Saas in the market. Circulars free. 

GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, (il. 


— 


Lanterns and Views 
For Public Lectures, School, Church 
or Home. World’s Fair and other 
subjects. Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 
SCIOPTICON CO., 1008 Walnut St., Phila- 


MAG 


Later S 
R. MARC 
delphia, Pa. 
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The Kind of 


‘medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


AYER'S 


SARSAPARI LLA 
ee 


can have 
no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


TTCHING HUMORS 


Torturing, disfiguring eczemas, and every specics 
of itching, burning, scaly, crusted, and pimply skin 
and scalp diseases, with dry, thin, 
and falling hair, are relieved in 
most cases by a single applica- 
tion, and speedily and economi- 
cally cured by the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of Curt- 
CURA, the great skin cure, CUTI-| 
CURA Soap, ar exquisite skin 
purifier and beautifier, and Curt- 
cuRA RESOLVENT, greatest of 
humor remedies, when the best 
physicians fail. CuricuRA REmz- 
DIES cure every humor, eruption, 
and disease from pimples to scrofula. Sold every- 
where. PoTtER DRUG AND CHEM. CorP., Boston. 
4g~ “* How to Cure Skin Diseases’? mailed free. 
Pl PLES, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin 
prevented and cured by Curicura Soap. 


FREE FROM RHEUMATISM. 

In one minute the Cuticura 

‘\ Anti-Pain Plaster relieves rheu- 
matic, sciatic, hip, kidney, chest, 

and muscular pains and weaknesses, 

The jirst and only vain-killing strengthening plasters 


eELys CATARRH 


CREAM BALM iy cuvs 


Twas surprised after 
using Ely’s Cream 
Balm two months to 
find the right nostril,. 
which was closed for 
20 years, was open 
and free as the other. 
I feel very thankful. 
—R, 8. Cressengham, 

275 Bighteenth St., 
Brooklyn. 


A particle is opened into each nostril and is ayreeable 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 
' We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 
Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 
DRS. W. F. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS DE- 


AGE ‘ 
Alderson, James, Rockwell, Io Sept. 22 L j H 
Armstrong, Robert S., Preston, Minn., Oca 25, a 
Austin, Franklin D., St. Paul.. Minn., Oct. 31, 74 
Blades, John T., Worcester, Mass., Dec. 16, — 
Brown, Robert, Tacoma, Wn., Jan. 10; 59 > % 
Bunnell, Philip, Phillips, Me., ’ July 22, 99 of cod-liver oil presents a 
BME eee: See ak Minn., Mar. 5, 66 f f d ] bl 
» Danie averly, Mass. Feb. 4, 84 qe 
coe 8. Russell, Clifton Springs, ING Wii) gba 2559) bb: ; per ect oo pa ata €, 
ipman, R. Manning, Devon, Pa., Aug. 7 ; 1 i i 
Clark, Asa F., West Brattleboro, Vt., Apr 18 82 easy of assimilation, and 
Combs, Clement, Bevier, Mo., June 12, — j ° 
Cordell, James G., Schenectady, N. Y., Mar. 11, 87 an appetizer ? these are 
Crane, Edward C., Ludlow, Vt., June 12, 40 . 
Jutler, Brainerd B., Whately, Mass., Mar. 16, 90 everything to those who 
etey es eee pone Col, Sept. 30, 74 : 
imon, Jacob V. hatecom, Wn. May 30, 52 ; Ss 
Drake, Andrew Bien Iroquois, S.D’, May 3, 76 are losing flesh and 
tddy, Hiram, Canaan, Ot. Noy. 30, 80 1 
Eells, Cushing, Taconia, Wn., Feb. 16,83 strength. The combina- 
Fiske, John O., Bath, Me, Dec. 19, 74 : 5 4 
Fletcher, James, Acton, Mass., Mar. 28, 68 y tion of pure cod-liver oil, ft 
peers ie Bi; eee Wis., Keb. 22, 68 4 h f ll f i 
anne xeorge, Englewood, Ill. Junell, 734 aid 
Gardner, oaks AP gh Creek, Neb., Sept. 12, 36 t € greatest On at Pre 
oodwin, Heury M., Williamstown, Mass., Mar. 1, 72 ‘a 5 , E 
bie akg Henry L.. Evanston, Il, ” Mar. 3, 78 ducing foods, with Hypo- 
eaton, Isaac E., Fremont, Neb.. Sept. 18, 84 7 
Hitchcock, Henry C., West Somerville, Ms., May 5,57 phosphites, provides a re- 
Hosford, Oramel, Olivet, Mich., Dec. 9, 74 : 
Ijams, William E., Zanesville, O, Apr. 12, 62 markable agent for OQutck 
TUBERS ee AP ae anas, Cal., Noy. 238, 654 h, . — : i il 
uawrence, Edward A., Baltimore, Md., Noy. lv 46 } Y - 
ern reste! M., Amherst, Mass., Dee. 17 72 Files Buulding in a al 
seouara, Julius Y., Clifton Springs,N.Y., Oct. 29, 66 = 1 
leet William, Newtonvilie, Mass , Dec. 6, 7 ments that are associated 
4ooinis, Aretus G., Greenfield, Mass., July 31 73 2 
Lyon, George G., Cortland, Ont Aug. 4) 68 with loss of flesh. 
McChesney, James, Glen Ellyn, Il., Apr. 10, 94 
McClelland, Page F., Benzonia, Mich., Apr. 27, 56l 
Mcintyre, Hector A., Canada, Apry. 28:0 f= Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
McKeever, Isaac W., Bunker Hill, II1., Aug. 5, 63 New York. Sold by all druggists. 
Nesbitt, David K., Apollo, Pa., Apr. 3, 55 
Norcross, Albert ., Sherburne, N. Y., Novy. 28, 40 
Orcutt, Samnvel, Bridgeport, Ct., Jan. 14, 65 
Partridge, George U., Batavia, Iu., Nov. 8 8&0 
ean Theodore C., Andover, Mass., Nov. 20, 40 
-elton, George § , Hiyganum, Ct., Sept. 6, 48 
Sela Frederic ai burlington, Vt., May 2,, «81 COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
orter, Jeremiah, Beloit, Wis., July 25, 89 i i i 
Pound, Edward H., Moreno, Cal., June 8, 30 The Bational Care for Chronic Discance 
Powell, Rees, Radnor, O., July 13, 88 
Richardson, Henry J., Lincoln, Mass., Dec. 19, 64 
Roberts, phraim P., The Dalles, Ore., Feb. 6, 67 
Roberts, George L., La Salle, Iil., Sept. 24, 61 
Ross, Abel H., Port Huron, Mich., May 13, 62 
Seymour, Charles N., East Hartford, Ct., Junell, 78 
Smith, Lucius. Strongsville, O., Jan. 12, 81 
Sommer, Daniel F., Schoolcraft, Mich., Apr. 13, 34 
Spooner, Arthur, Bloomer, Wis., May 25, 40 
Staples, Platt R., Friendship, Wis., Aug. 15, 77 
Stevens, Alfred, Westminster, Vt., Jan. 20, 88 
Temple, Josiah H., Framingham, Mass., April 6, 78 
Thwinyv, Edward P., Canton, China, May 9, 62 
poe pe Genter Oberlin, O., Feb. 4, 75 
Thurston, Philander, Enfield, Mass., Dec. 21, — q ¢ rl Str 
Vivian, Richard, Ada, Mith , Aug. 7, 59 Lace aider bah Set Maas! tad 
Walker, George F., Warwick, Mass., Feb. 21, 67 
Walker, James, Chicago, IIL., Jwy 14, — WORCESTER, MASS. 
Wallace, Patterson W., Albion, ILl., Oct... 2, “53 hy, 
wyeeen ct ie Gridley, Ill., ie Oct. 9, 69 
Vastell, William P., Clinton, Mich., Dee. 12, 89 a) = : ie 
Weller, James, Springfield, Mo., May 30, 73 It is with great pleasure that we are able to 
Jheeler, Jobn FE , Cambridgeport, Mass., Mar. 18, 59 , 
White, Torenzo'J.,. London, Enp:, Daan tie wed present to our patrons Compound Oxygen in such 
Jilley, Charles, Newfield, N. J., Oct. 24, 78 ha those a distance ca i ¢ 
Williams, George W., Newtown, I[ll., May 14, 81 Bhapeyenas ea : Akan eenbhE ES see sak! 
Williams, Roderick R., near Fairfield, Neb., June 3, 76 | the same treatment as they would if they were able 
Wing, Preston B., Hopkinton, Mass., Apr. 22, 55 i 


Average age of seventy-two ministers deceased, 68. 
DIED IN 1892 BUT NOT EEPORTED. 


Bliss, Edwin F., Constantinople, Dec. 20, 
Dawes, lsbenezer, Lakeville, Mass., Jan. 29, 
Greene, Caleb, Oakland City, Ind., Jan. 19, 
Leonard, Hartford P., Oakham, Mass., Nov. 27, 


McCormick, Thomas B., Princeton, Ind, Oct. 2, 


CLUBBING RATES, 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 2 of 16,600 francs to Te LAROCHE, 


arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 

dicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with the Congregation“list, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 


as many of the publications named as they choose, 
the prices annexed. 


The Century Magazine........ccscescececseses +++ 3.60 


Harper’s Magazine 
Atlantic Monthly 


5 rf 4 A 

Scribner's Magazi 60 ‘bythe medical 4@q are 

Review of Reviews....... sente. go) z = & 

American Agriculturist.......cccecceccsseveceseces 1.15 faculty of (@ CINE 3) Sena BF 

Harper’s Weekly...........c00eeeeee joe: Paris. An Pings) DETTE, Mien 

hoy Bazateis a0 21 8.25 avreeable and B= =<, =| tal Depres- 

Public Opinion. cance avesqccsas sss ee ti) $ & y sion, Poor- ; 

Harper’s: Young) Pepple.... 0.66. . cs. esesseeeessees 1.60 highly effica- —&’ We i 2 & 

Se, INO WOTAS sc be ata op nisl amcitus o claviassldaislawin ofasreicinele 2.60 ciousRemed [avy el rer ness of the: 

Ouriittle Ones eee eee ae ee ean ec 1.30 S T+ AVINA LAROCHE Blood, 

Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take London waar Fever and 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must Ague, 


write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is* 
sent to us for these periodicals we torward promptly 
to the various officés, and our responsibility in the 


matter then ceases. 


No other sarsaparilla has equaled Hood’s in the 
relief it gives in severest cases of dyspepsia, sick 


headache, biliousness, etc. 


FIVE YEARS’ USE OF THE ELECTROPOISE 


By MANY THOUSANDS OF PATIENTS in the United States has Proved it the Most Valu- 
able Remedy ever Produced for the Permanent Cure of Disease. Pure Atmospheric 


Oxygen. No Drugs or Medicines used. 


Its Success is Unequalled. 


You should Know About It. 


Send for information to 
REV. Tre Ae 


BOSWORTH, 


ROOM 10, No. 36, BROMFIELD STREET, -  -  - BOSTON, MASS. 


to visit our office daily. 


Send for Cireulars. 


NONONONC NZNO NINOS NNT NNN 


Grand National Prize at Paris, 


PPI 


BAAS 


QUINA-LAROGHE, 


HIGHLY ty For 
Stomach, 


at 


1Retarded < 
4 Convales- 
cence. 


PARIS: 92 rue Drouot. 
E. FOUGERA &CO., AGENTS FOR THE U.S. 
30 Nerth William 8t., N. Y. 


‘ 
3 


YoOOSSES 


General or local 

Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
a week. Exclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer, Washes all the | 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Washes, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hands, You 
push the button, the machine does 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scalded 
fingers, nosoiledhandsor clothing. 
# No broken dishes, no muss. Cheap, 
Ss durable,warranted. Circulars free, 


N & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbua, 0. 


W. P. HARRISO 


The Congregationalist 


LP Fisher Jan93 Dee aah i 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. | 


OUR JANUARY CLEAR 
DRESS GOODS, 


TABLE LINENS, 


= = INCLUDES - = ° 


SILKS, 


ANCE SALE 
COTTON DRESS GOODS, 


BED SPREADS, SHEETS & PILLOW CASES, 


TOWELS, 


LADIES’ COTTON UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, 


GLOVES, 


INFANTS’ WEAR, 


CORSETS. 


Black silks 


Perfectly fresh, choice goods at about 25 per 
cent. less than regular prices. 


Fancy Brocaded Silk 


Very fine stylish goods, worth $1.25 to $1.75, our 
price 90c. 


Printed India Silks 


Our entire last season’s stock of real Indias, 
worth $1.25 to $2.50, our prices 69c. and 89e. 


Gloves 


For One Week in January we shall sell all our 
best Gloves at a discount of 10 per cent. 


_. Waterproofs 


Our special lot, Inverness style—one cape— 
lined, $5, worth $7.50. 


Plain Wool Dress Cds 


Our entire stock of Imported Dress Goods 
at a discount. 


English Ginghams 


Our entire stock of last season’s Finest 
Ginghams, worth 40c. to 80c., now at 25c. 
and 37}c. 


Blankets 


Probably every reader of the Congregation- 
alist knows what a profit there is in 


buying Blankets at ‘ Stearns’.”” We 
shall have a few special lots to show in 
this sale. 


Lattigs’ Night Gowns 


Our special lot ranging in price from $1.00 to 
$1.75, which prices are about 25 per cent. 
below regular prices. 


Ladies’ Walking Skirts 


Our special lot ranging in price from $1.00 
to $4.00,.which prices are about 25 per 
cent. below regular prices. 


oe 


Damask Cloths aad Napkins 


Our annual offering of John S. Brown & Sons’ 
best Damasks in patterns that they do not 
intend to make next year—at a substantial 
discount. 


Webb's Celebrated Towels 


$4.50, $6.00, $7.50, $9.00, $10.50, $12.00, $15.00, 
$18.00, $21.00. 


French Damask Carving Cloths 


62}c., 75C., 874C., $1.00, $1.25, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, 


$2.50, $2.75, $3.00. 


Linen Pillow Cases aud Sheets 


Various sizes and grades of Irish and Belgian 
Bedding Linens, and much below standard 
values. 


“Henstitehed Huck Towel 


At $3.00 per dozen—much the best towel that we 
have ever seen at this price. 


ES TS 


A January Sale has come to mean two things — 1st. A literal clearance of all our 
Own Stock that has become soiled in showing, that has become broken as to its assort- 
ment, or that will not be quickly salable until another Fall season begins, say 


8 months hence. 


2d. A great offerin 
Importers of Foreign Goods and Manufacturer 
turn have to carry them 8 months. 


g of lots which Manufacturers in this Country, 
s in Europe wish to close lest they in 
This 2d feature has given us our great success in 


past years. This year we have redoubled our preparations for this part of the sale, 


though it took considerable cour 


age because the greatest purchases had to be made Way. 


back in the Summer, in the middle of the panic, when it took some courage to buy even 


a day’s supply. Our cowrage was rewarded by 


the extremely low prices we secured for 


Splendid Goods. Now we can please our customers with profit to ourselves. 


-R. H. STEARNS & CO., 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, Boston. 
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